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Abolition—see Slavery; Petitions. 
Academy, Military—see Military Academy. 
Adams, John Quincy, a Representative from 
Massachusetts— : 
resolution of inquiry by...eecceeseeseesdd 
incidental remarks oh ccc ccecccces 395, 
428, 544, 545, 557, 761, 766 
remarks on the bill for the relief of sufferers 
from Indian hostilities in Alabama and Geor- 
Bid ..cccee eeevccccccccccccces ecccc ce 47 
letter from, declining an invitation to a public 
dinner to the Senators of Massachusetts by 
the Whigs of Salem.....+...--eeeeees «709 
Administration, the character and policy of the, 
discussed by— 
- Mr. Allan, of Kentucky...+.....-.- 629 
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Mr. Vanderpoel ......... eccorcece 259 
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Alford, Benedict, and Robert Brush, bill for the 
relief of, discussed by Mr. Underwood, of 
Kentucky...... oe &d9.0d e000 evccccescs O03 

Allan, Chilton, a Representative from Kentuck y— 

remarks in reply to Messrs. Cambreleng and 
French, on the general policy of the Admin- 
IStrAtION, «2 occcccocccccccccccccccvccccs 

remarks on the bill for distributing the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands among the 
States, and on the disposition of the public 
TEVENUC. ee eee se eevereccccseccceses O02 

American Revolution—see Revolution. 

Anthony, J. B., a Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania— 

remarks on the bill for the admission of Mich- 
igan and Arkansas into the Union-.....441 
remarks on the bill for the regulation and safe- 
keeping of the public moneys. .........462 

Anti-slavery society, address of the executive 
committee of the....eee.+ee.-+++ 615, 616 

Appropriatiors—see Defense: Fortifications; Navy- 
Yards; Navy Appropriation Bill; Exploring 

dition; Indian Appropriation Bill; Civil 
Diplomatic Appropriation Bill; Military 
Academy; Military Appropriation Bill. 

Arkansas, bill for the admission of, into the Union 
asa slave State, discussed by— 

Mr. Brig ea es yy eee 
Mr. Hai So 0-9msen oud ere gepeeh) soon meee 
bill forextending the western boundary of, dis- 
cussed by Mr. Everett... cececccvsescec48e 

Armory—see Fow , 

Army, bill for an increase of the, and remarks 
thereon by Mr. Benton. eeeeeeeeeesees -441 

(See Military Service.) 
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Bank notes—see Money. 
Banks of the District of Columbia, bill to extend 
the charters CEs cc ccectbeciccceucecece 
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Banks of the District of Columbia, bill to extend |; Benton, Thomas H., a Senator from Missouri— 


the charters of the—Continued. 
remarks on, by— 
Mr. Benton. ..cerccccccescceceswceee 0483 
Mr. EEURIRUION s 66.6.004cndedsnevnesueuat j 
Mr. Kent.....e..e0-- ooececcnse oe 064 | 
Barry, William T., Postmaster General, extract 
from a speech of Mr. Benton in relation to | 
certain proceedings against... ..++.+++++192 | 
Barton, Thomas P.—see Correspondence. 
a » Samuel, a Representative from New | 
ork— 
incidental remarks by...scecessceeseeed09 
Beaumont, Andrew,a inasaapenins from Penn- 
sylvania— 
remarks on the fortification bill, and on the , 
policy of the Government relative there- 


LO con crecnsvecsesesccce @eeee eeneereeeeeee 377 
Bell, John, a Representative from Tennessee— 
incidental remarks by, ..eesseseeseeeeeees 42, | 


43, 249, 251, 258, 312, 313 | 
remarks on Mr. Mason’s resolution relative to | 
the order of business in the House, in con- | 


nection with the national defense ........ 39 | 
remarks on the military appropriation bill, and | 
in reply to Mr. Cambreleng.......+.+-- 594 | 


remarks on the Navy appropriation bill, and 


on the general policy of the Administra- | 


THOMs. 0.0 byocnc cee cc ncensaaepe sieeve meine octane 
remarks on the harbor and river bill, and on | 
the character and policy of the Administra- | 
CON. wo ce cccrccecececcces sccccccrccc eed 4d | 

Benton, Thomas H., a Senator from Missouri— 

incidental remarks by... «..-..++ +79, 238, 539 


remarks relative to the failure of the bill at the |: 
ponions session appropriating three mil- | 
i 


on dollars for the national defense...... 75 | 
remarks relative to the reading of certain ex- | 
tracts from newspapers by Mr. Hiil, on the 
subject of slavery..cecesccccsereeseoes 93 
remarks relative to the policy of national de- | 
COREE s cw donbovarde eeeeee eereeeees 117, 127 
remarks on the bill to ove and print the 
laws and dqgumentsof the District of Colum- | 


bia. eereee eteeeeeeereeere an eocdeselse sl 


remarks on the bill to complete the Cumberland | 
road in certain States....++.+++ eee ccee 166 | 


remarks on his own resolutions expunging || Bo 


from the Journal of the Senate certain reso- | 
lutions censuring the President of the United | 
States... ceccccescscccecccccsecvios ee cel SO | 
extract from a speech delivered in 1831 rela- 
tive to certain charges made against ..Mr. 
Barry, Postmaster General of the United | 
SRCOS . gn nce beitntsemaneneneenensiee 
remarks on the peopenton to prohibit the 
payment, by the officers of the Govern- 
ment, of bank notes under twenty dollars, | 


|| Black, John, a Senator from Mississippi— 


Continued. 
remarks in reply to Mr. Clay, and in favor of 
the immediate consideration of the bill au- 
thorizing the acceptance of the services of 
Volunteers. .oocceceesseeeeee 403, 404, 405 
remarks on the bill providing for fortifications, 


and the national defense........++. eee edl4 
remarks in favor of an augmentation of the 
BEM dc cican oc ccecccccsccccccsccccsesé 441 


remarks adverse to extending the charters of 
the banks in the District of Columbia. ..483 
remarks on the deposit bill. ........4+. «» 499 
remarks on the resolution relative to the recog- 
nition of the independence of the Republic 

OF FORA oo 07.00,0. 008 epbrranwensqundvens 529 
Bernard, General, extract from the report of, rel- 
ative tothe national defense............2 
remarks on the reception of the petition of the 
Society of Friends for the abolition of slavery 

in the District of Columbia, and on the right 

Of Petition, . 020 cecsecccscccceccse shady Gal 
remarks on the bill to compile and print lawa 
and documents of District of Columbia, 138 
Bond, William K.,a Representative from Ohio— 
remarks on the bill for the regulation and safe- 
keeping of the public money, and on the 
financial policy of the country generally , 597 


| Boon, Ratliff, a Representative from Indiana— 


| remarks in defense of the Administration , 282, 


remarks on the hill to extend pension system to 
all who were engaged in Indian wars... .461 
remarks in defense of the financial policy of 
the Administration. ....6.s:eeeeeeee0 048 
Bouldin, James W., a Representative from Vir- 
ginia— 
remarks in defense of the institution of slavery, 
in connection with its abolition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. .....-.ccccccesccece 47 
remarks on the bill to distribute the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands among the 
States. ..cccscereces ae openiédecudchee e400 
remarks on the Indian appropriation bill, and 
on the Indian policy of the Government, 505 
Boundaries—see Ohio; Maine; Arkansas. 
wne, Walter, commissioner for building the 
_ New York custom-house, letter from. ., .631 
Briggs, George N., a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts— 
remarks on the question of the admission of 
Arkansas into the Union asa slave State, 467 
remarks on the bill fixing the northern bound- 
ary of the State of Ohio.......+4.0++++ SBS 
remarks on the bill relative to the distribution 
of the proceeds of the sales of the “a 


SRG, 2.00 canstnl ebnncenns eed sonanee 


240 Broglie, V.—see Corr. 


238, 
remarks on Mr. Clay’s bill to distribute the | 


proceeds of the sales of the public lands | 


among the several States. ereeaeeest ee «2 296 


remarks on the bill fixing the northern bound- 
ary of the State of Ohio, and in reply to Mr. | 


Ewing COCO RROD EEE OR EES OH eee ees 
remarks on his motion to me the land 
bill, and to take up the fortification bill, 317, 
319, 320 


espondence. . 

Brown, Bedford, a Senator from North Carolina— 
remarks on Mr,Benton’s resolution, as modified 
by. Mr. Grundy, providing for the national 
defense, and in defense of the Administra- 

UODs dc cewsr eer err ster eresseereeesenes 
remarks on the reception of the petition of the 
Society of Friends, for the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, and the 
subject of slavery gencrally..sesse+++es27h 
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Iv INDEX TO 

Brown, Ethan A., Commissioner of the General Clay, Henry, a Senator from Kentucky—Con- 
Land Office. .cccsecccecrereeccesecccceell | tinued. 

Brown, John W., a Representative from New || remarks on Mr. Walker’s bill granting the 
York— public lands to the several States in which 


remarks on the bill to afford relief to the suf- 
ferers by the great fire in the city of New 
EO scsevessswne oe ercvoececee ee 
Brush, Robert—see Alford, Benedict. 
Buchanan, James,a Senator from Pennsylvania— 
sncidental remarke by ..ccccccccccescecs 72, 
80, 93, 117, 135, 240, 323, 740 
remarks on Mr. Benton’s resolution, as mod- | 
ified by Mr. Grundy, relative to the national | 


they are situated, 2.200: cccccscoccessssBh? 
remarks on his bill distributing the proceeds | 
of the sales of the public lands among the | 
several States. ...+2..++..000+305, 318, 320 
remarks relative to the consideration of his | 
land Dill... .sesccccccssccccsceeces es A404 
remarks on the bill to prohibit sending of in- 
cendiary publications through the mails, 455 
Clayton, John M., a Senator from Delaware— 








defense, and on the relations existing between || incidental remarks by...........+..+-97, 238 | 

the Governments of France and the United || remarks on Mr. Benton’s resolution, as modi- | 

States..... gee creccccccccsccces eorccce -60 | fied by Mr. Grundy, relative to the national | 
' 


remarks on the bill to complete the Cumber- 


' defense, and on the foreign and domestic | 
land road in certain States,...... «+165 


policy of the Administration... ..71, 72, 735 


remarks on Mr. Calhoun’s motion against the | 





remarks relative to Mr. Clay’s land bill. . .406 | 
reception of the petition of the Society of || Clearspring, Maryland, postmaster at—see Post- | 
Friends, for the abolition of slavery in the master. | 
District of Columbia........ ee-eee-+e-181 | Commissioner—see Land Office; Indian Affairs. | 
remarks on the proposition to prohibit the use, || Committee, special, to consider Mr. Walker’s | 
by officers of the Government, of bank notes | land bill... ccercccccccccccsccccs cose e218 | 
under twenty dollars. ..cee.ssccesceees 239 || Congress, resolution of, urging the cession, by 
remarks on the bill fixing the northern bound- | the States, to the Confederacy, of the public | 
ary of the State of Ohio..... er cecvessce 309 lands. .cccerccccnceccscoerces cer ccee 364 | 
remarks on the bill providing for the admission || Connecticut, act of the Legislature of, relative to | 
of Michigan into the Union.........++ 397 | Indian policy... ..s..cccee.ceccereceec4 || 
remarks relative to the immediate consideration || Correspondence on relations between the French | 
of the bill authorizing the Président to accept | and United States Governments. .. «+++ «+.22 | 
the services of volunteers. ...... eee. +406 || Creek Indians—see Hostilities. 


remarks on Mr.Calhoun’s bill, as amended by || Crittenden, John J., a Senator from Kentucky— 
Mr. Wright, for the safe-keeping of the pub- || remarks on the bill for the completion of the 

- We MONEY. 200. ccccercee-cvcccress 424, 532 Cumberland road in certain States. .....164 
remarks on the bill to prohibit the sending of || remarks-on Mr. Benton’s resolution appro- 
incendiary publications through the mails, | priating the surplus revenue to the national 
454, 456, 457, 458 | defense......-eseees Srcwdcercccces nee | 

Butler, B. F., Attorney General of the United || Cumberland road, bill for the completion of the, | 
States, letter from, relative to Indian rela- in Certain States. .ccccccosrcostecseoecelad | 
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tions. 220 see orc c ces cocccces esee-s079 | remarks on, by— 
Bynam, Jesse E., a Representative from North || Mer. Benton: oc. sccicsvcssccccectceeslob | 
Carolina— | Mr. Buchanan... ...00.ccccecscecesee160 | 
incidental remarks by........ evcccccsccclOl Mr. Clay... +ee0eeeeeee+-159, 160, 162 || 
remarks on the North Carolina contested-elec- 1 Mr. Crittenden. . ...ccccccccccccces 164 | 
tion case, between Messrs. Graham and |} Mr. Ewing, of Ohio.. cccee-cecceese ol Gl | 
Newland. ....ccccccccccccscssecccccclhdd| Mr. Hendricks. ...00rcccecrececcee 362 | 
Cc Dir, Leiats os ccccdscesesecscocscectsIG | 
, I Mr. Niles...... Gigsesowoses v2 oS 
Calhoun, John C., Senator from South Carolina— | Mr. Robinson. 2... 00 cecvcecces cl Ol, 162 | 
incidental remarks by, 89, 113, 114, 118, 217,231 | Be. Tite. oc si cv vecccvocccves 159, 164 
remarks in reply to Mr. Hill relative to the A Mr. Webster, of Ohio. ....0.-eeee0---516 
subject of slavery.....+..-++ ++++++-92, 93 || Cushing, Caleb, a Representative from Massa- 
remarks on Mr. Benton’s resolution appropri- chusetts— 
ating the surplus revenue to the national || remarks relative to the abolition of slavery in 
defenses, and on the policy of the Admin- the District of Columbia, and on the right of 
TORPRUOR fe ie Side tecvdcsccmpeseuguece lI] PCCILION. 2. ccc cecccrcccccrevcccccccse oD 


remarks on the question of receiving petitions | 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of | 
Columbia, 2220 osccsse pune ee ponpesocwmel 
remarks on the bill to prohibit sending of in- | 
cendiary publications through the mails, 456 | 
remarks on the bill for the regulation and safe- | 
keeping of the public moneys. ....++« +644 | 
ntadenr: C.C., a Representative from New | 
York— || Cuthbert, A., a Senatdr from Georgia— 
incidental remarks by.....eee-++ee 0499, 594, | 
630, 655, 699, 729, 732, 733, 759, 760, 761 
remarks on Mr. Mason’s resolution relative to 
order of business in the House..........43 | 
remarks on resolution of inquiry into the causes 
of the failure of the fortification bill at the 
previous session......... eeetis cone 
remarks on his own motion relative to the 
armament of fortifications, and in reply to 
eae eeerseres os ine odens veene | 
remarks on the river and harbor bill......511 
Cass, Lewis, Secretary of War, letter from, rel- 
ative to the acceptance of services of. volun- 


limits with Mexico. ...ce.ceccesesesees 620 
Cushman, Samuel, a Representative from New 
Hampshire— 
remarks on the bill to afford relief to the suf- 
ferers by the great fire in the city of New 
York. .ceee-e- covccee IO] 
remarks on the Navy appropriation bill.. ..273 


remarks on Mr. Benton’s resolution providing 
for appropriating the surplus revenue to the 
national defense.... . 
remarks on the bill relative to the reception of | 


remarks on the bill relative to the treaty of 


lumbia, and on the subject of slavery gener- 
all occccccceel4Z 
remarks on the bill to prohibit the sending of 
incendiary publications through the mails, 
457, 458 


Vr cvererceesavessssesece 


Davis, John, a Senator from Massachusetts— 
teers in the military service of the United |} incidental remarks by.....+-+e+.++++++++166 


States. ..cce.ccewccccess ++e+e+-295 || | remarks on the proposition to prohibit the use 
extract from the annual report of.........442 by 


Chambers, George, a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania— re ae 
remarks on the Navy appropriation bill. . .522 | 


the Government of bank notes under 
twenty dollars. ...seeseesseeeeeeree ee 238 
remarks on the bill to prohibit sending of in- 
cendiary publications through the mails, 455 





Cherokee Indians—see Indians. remarks on the bill relative to the admission of 
Civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. .291, 591 Michigan into the Union.......++++... 558 
remarks on, by— remarks on the bill making provision for the 
Mr. Freneh Te hb dd UV e idsd be pes c'ees Bl national defense. vvbe tebe bd eN ese s VERT, 616 


Mr. A. H. Shepperd.........++++...591 || Decision—see Speaker; Polk. ‘2 
Ciay, Henry, a Senator from Kentucky— Defense, national, proposed provisions for, re- 
remarks on the bill for che eompletion of the marks on, by— 
Cumberland road in certain aaah - 159, Mr. Beaumont... oessevesccercseveseedll 


60, 162 Mr. Benton. eeeeere 0485 76, 117, 127, 374 











the petition of the Society of Friends for the 
abolition of slavery in t@ District of Co- 








Defense, national, proposed provisions for, re- 
marks on, by—Continued. 
DEP. BrOWB. 6c cv ccccccceescesccccces BS 
Mr. Buchanan... ocr ccccccsccccescce cA) 
Pts SEED 00's ce avecnccescesscsccll® 
» Clayton... .cscccccccsceedly 72, 735 
» Crittendeticesccccrccecsccecescs MT 
s BOTs 0 v 00 06 00 ce scceccececc MR 
» DaVit.. oc cccccesscccccescohht, C18 
. Ewing, of Ohio... .000++00+113, 567 
. Garland, of Virginia........240, 248 
» Grundy... ceccccccccccccccccddy 14 
. Baal, of Vermont. cscccccsecces ctl? 
EM n ss sn0-006b canbe se apeaeee cake 
. Hubbard. « «  « o. o~ cocccce edly 417 
« Ingersoll. ....0seseceseeceeeeee sd80 
r. Leigh...... sakobpeaeenennecene 
« Mangum. ....ccccrccccscvcccccees IO 
» Maury....ccccccccccccccccsscesdt’ 
COND. 6 sis onlbnee ad oan ees mani 
Fo eT ee 
sEORG. cwesentes sdascesneanee 
» Ruggles... cccccccccscccccccceccDee 
eShepley..occcccvccescescocccceehhd 
A eee eee 
So Ee 
Mr. Underwood ........ ncocceesocsathe 
Mr. Vanderpoel . ... 000000 scccccesse MOD 
Mr. White, of Tennessee........73, 564 
Br. Weightes.¢.mccceticannannaee 
extracts from messages of President Washing- 


ington relative tO... .-ececcceccsceses sl QB 
resolutions passed by Congress in 1794 relative 
(Oo 0 0 00,0 0 00,0,0 a» pik teams keane 


(See Fortifications; Frontiers.) 
pomemrery and aristocracy, the character of, dis- 
cussed by Mr. Moore, of New York... .444 
Department, Post Office, bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of the........ vo 00 0-426 
remarks on, by Mr. Mann, of New York, 426 
(See Postage.) 
Deposit banks, remarks of Mr. Wise relating to 
the system of......... oer eecccescesceeesOal 
ee Philemon, a Representative from New 
ersey— 
repaid bt the bill relative to the purchase of 
the Pea Patch Island by the United States, 
356 
Dickerson, Mahlon, Secretary of tha Navy....4 
District of Columbia—see Slavery; Banks. 
bill to compile and print the laws and docu- 
ments OF UMS. oe sicck vonesaue nebaabnexesckee 
remarks on, by— 
r. Benton. ..cccccccccccccvccvcerescl dd 
Mr. Black. . 2.0 ccc ccccccccccseccces +138 
Mr. King, of Georgia. .....++++++-137, 138 
Mr. Southard. cocesceneseecbenets see 
BEF. Wright. « «oc oc cces costs Hedndnserookee 
the cities uv: «ke, bill for the relief of, discussed 


Mr. W. B. Shepard... -eeeseeeeeee + 605 
Mr. Washington. .....eeeeeeeceeee e090 
Documentary History of the Revolution—see 
Revolution. 
Downes, Commodore, letter from, relative to the 
exploring expedition. ......ceeeeeeeedIl 
extract of a letter from ...+eeseeeeeeeeeesddd 
Dunlap, W. C., a Representative from Tennes- 
see— 
remarks on the bill to pay the volunteer 
troops in the military service of the United 
BARES. 2 ov cccccccccccccscnssccsescesechoe 
remarks on the river and harbor bill......5195 


E. 


Eaton, John H.., letters from, relative to treaties 
with the Seminole Indians.............578 
Election, contested, between Messrs. Graham 
and Newland, of North Carolina, remarks 
on, by— 
Mir. Bynutd. coc: occ cdcecdecetinee clI0 
Mr. CBOE Ss sive iweb ok eves esesbOD 
Mr. Say iil ciadk Bic besétteh dbo e HR 
Mr. Maury «.ceccccvcceveceveceseo odd 
Evans, George, a Representative from Maine— 
remarks on the resolution of inquiry relative 
to the failure of the fortification bill at the 
previous session of Congress. ...+-.++ 542 
remarks on the Navy appropriation bill, in 
connection with the disbursements of the 
public Money. ...+sececceecewseeccees 
Everett, Horace, a Representative from Ver- 
mont— 
incidental remarks by. eee cererecessrres® 81 





Everett, Horace, a Representative from Ver- 
mont— Continued. 
remarks on the bill for granting relief to the 
sufferers by the great fire in the city of New 
VOrks cc cotosocecicdiacens 
remarks on the bill for extending the western | 
boundary of Arkansas. .....++..ssee0es 
remarks on the bill relative to fixing the north- | 
ern boundary of the State of Ohio, and the | 
admission of Michigan into the Union. .559 | 
remarks on the Indian appropriation bill, and | 
on the Indian policy of the Government gen- | 
erally..ccecrcecccerscccccccscssssedia| 
remarks on the proposition to reduce the appro- 
priation for the Portsmouth (New miners 
shire) MAVY-yard....eceveceee ceveees cb18 | 
Ewing, Thomas, a Senator from Ohio— ‘ 
incidental remarks by. .108, 116, 307, 318, 403 | 
remarks relative to national expenditures. .113 | 
remarks on the bill to complete the Cumber- | 
land road in certain States........+ e+. 161 | 
remarks relative to the abolition of slavery in | 
the District of Columbia.... .....+.++-220 | 
remarks on the bill to determine the northern | 
boundary of the State of Ohio .........275 | 
amendment by, relative to the land bill....318 | 
Yemarks on Mr. Clay’s land bill, 320, 321, 780 | 
remarks on the resolution calling for informa- | 
tion relative to the transfers of the public | 
MONCY «00 cc cccccccccce cccccccccccece 371 | 
remarks on Mr. Benton’s resolutions, relative | 
to the appropriation of the surplus revenue | 
to purposes of national defense......... 567 | 
Executive power, danger from—see Administra- | 
tion. 
Expedition, exploring, proposed appropriation | 


| 





for sending the, to the South seas..... 337 | 


remarks on, by— 
RN tc: cen 4 camibnbws's «een wae 337 | 
Bae Reeds 6. icsiccese cevccccccscece 569 | 
Expenditures, national.............+++++.-113 
remarks on, by Mr. Ewing, of Ohio......113 | 
(See Defense.) 
Expunging resolutions—see Resolutions. 


F. 
i) _—‘ Fire, bill for the relief of the sufferers by, in the 


9 New York, remarks on, by— 

£: Brown v2 wee'e se Seis b eV ieN NE 102 | 
Mr. Cushman.....+....000 eecccses 101 | 
SR en Te rete ot ae 150 | 
Dir, Genres... cvcorecewes weds oe 'eo 08S) 
DEe. HRUnt on os 00sec cvboweeds ove cslDG | 
Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee........ - -136 | 
Mr. Lee, of New York.....0..ccccees 19 | 


Mr. McKeon..... gos sev wihbdeeee s+ eT 
Mr. PRINS. 660 cccccevcccesecseees BO | 
Florida war—see War. 
Forsyth, John—see Correspondence. 


Fortifications, resolution of inquiry into the causes | 
which produced the failure of the bill appro- | 


priating the sum of three million dollars at 
the previous session of Congress, for, dis- 
cussed by— 

Mr. Benton...eeee.eeee 


Mr. Oambreleng. .......-++eeeeeee0+ 03 
Mr. Clayton. ..sccccccees eeeeeeee oT] | 
BE ALVIS dnc bv ickd otih CSses 0 oe 42 | 


Mr. Grundy ...00..+-sseceeeeeeesd7y 74 | 
Bir. Hardin. 0c ccccccccccccstscseec In| 
Mr. Hill eeeeee ee cerccccesecercccees cde | 
Mir. Reed oo. cc ccs cccnsccce veces O00 | 
Sie odes o0iee Be! 
Et DERRONEEs ote cecee ces casineécare 769 | 
Mr. White, of Tennessee..........+4+73 | 
MUN UORS « din EVameowecccinncnecenstOOl 


Mr. Robbins .....eeecee- 


motion of Mr. Cambreleng for the armament 
of the, remarks on, by— 
Mr. Allan, of Kentucky... ..++.-++-+-629 


Mr. Beaumont...... pnt tel aot weoneedlT i 


Mr. Cambreleng ......+0+e+e+eee+0+-312 
Me. French .o000.c0.cccccncccescsvedl® 
Mr. McComas......cccccssccccceeesO20d 
proposition of Mr. Benton to consider the bill 
making provision for, and remarks there- 
ON. cesvecscescececesssesdhly 319, 320, 374 
bill for the purchase of sites for, and construc- 
tion of, remarks on, by— 
Mr. Boon... 


un ‘Ge 400.5 SUR t Enea iis oO 


Mr. Pein. dik 65sec nn komen 


Mr. Hubbard... ......scceceseeeveye Al7 
Mr. Ingersoll. ....+0s+seeeeeereeeees 

Mr. nie dancin 5g oneness nee eee 
Mr. Wight. cccccccssccscccecsenes e420 


Foundery and armory 






France, sundry documents referring to relations 
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THE APPENDIX. v 


in the West, bill for the | 
establishment of, discussed by Mr. King, of 
Gets o.0.0h.0909 09 os dccdeccceccces - oll 


H. 
Hall, Hiland, a Representative from Vermont— 
remarks on the bill making provision for the 
national defense, in connection with the dis- 


between, and the United States....... position of the surplus money in the Treas- 


French, Richard, a Representative from Ken- ULY. occveccscsccesencvccesecssacessestld 
tucky— Hamer, Thomas L.,a Representative from Ohio— 
incidental remarks by..........++- veeee 634 remarks on the North Carolina contested-elec- 
remarks on the bill for the payment of volun- LION CASE seeeeeeeenes eareeee ceeeeences 300 
teers in the military service of the United remarks relative to the appropriation for the 
States....... eo eens eccecccccccccccccclan | exploring expedition .......+.+.ee+eee- 337 
remarks on the civil and diplomatic appropri- || remarks on the bill fixing the northern bound- 
ation bill, as amended by Mr. Mercer. ..291 ary of the State of Ohio... ....-seeeeees 669 


remark on Mr. Cambreleng’s proposition for || Hammond, James H., a Representative from 
the armament of fortifications, and in defense South Carolina— 

of the Administration... .. 20. ....6++0+-379 remarks on the reception of petitions for the 

Frontiers, western, the bill for the defense of the, abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 

remarks on, by— lumbia, and on the subject of slavery gen- 


Mr. Garland, of Louisiana......... +437 erally. ceccesccccces Corcoceccecces e+ Ol 
NED ccna renee seenaae eeseeee-610 || Hannegan, Edward A., a Representative from 
Mr. Ripley. ..++. eeeeeees oho dneneia mae In iana— 

G remarks on his own motion to eeject a memo- 


rial from the Legislature of Michigan, and in 
reply to Mr. Thomson, of Ohio......++..27 

Harbors and rivers, bill for the improvement of 
the, remarks on, by— 


Garland, James, a Representative from Virginia— 
incidental remarks by.... 


ee eee terse eeee 


on » | 
99, 124, 626, 627, 628, 635, 747 
remarks in reply to Mr. Slade on the question Mr. Bell .....cccccccccccccccccscess 722 
of the abolition of slavery in the District of Mr. Cambreleng. ..-e+.eeeeeeeeeeees Sil 
Columbia. ...seeeseeeeees eee cecccccess 15 Mr. Dunlap......eeeeccesseceses o- 515 
remarks in reply to Mr. Cushing on the ques- | Mr. Gillet... 2.00.00 Cecvercscvccees 639 
tion of the abolition of slavery in the District | Mr. King, of Georgia ....++..+-00++-510 
OF Colbmnbias «Gere Fos 610 06 ve ess cles ves e Ol BE. BRED. 0 oick cc cedcvescccnceccctenen 
remarks relative to the national defense, &c., Des Perils cesses tie eciak ee 506, 507 
240, 248 || Hard, Gideon, a Representative from New 
Garland, Rice, a Representative from Louisiana— York— 

incidental remarks by...... duiubive scewen 370 remarks on the North Carolina contested-elec- 
remarks on the bill for the defense of the west- MONE CANO i a 0.00 baddcebe decreed. dd &dUeessOte 
Orn TONE. 66s cece gialaée 146s oee-437 remarks on the bill for the admission of Arkan- 


Georgia, act of the Legislature of, relative to In- sas into the Union as a slave State..... .582 
dian a: coecveee Cec ccscccccccccces 475 || Hardin, Ben, a Representative from Kentucky— 
act of the Legislature of, relative to whites remarks on Mr. Mason’s resolution relative to 


living in the Cherokee nation.........+--480 the order of business in the House of Rep- 
Gillet, Ransom H., a Representative from New TEBENIALIVES. 2 eee ceeccceccccsecceees 39, 43 
York— remarks on the causes of the failure of the bill 
incidental remarks by.......++++.+-+-609, 632 making appropriations for fortifications at 
remarks on the resolution of the Legislature of the previous session of Congress........702 
the State of New York relative to a reorgan- || Harrison, Albert G., a Representative from Mia- 
ization of the militia. ........seee0 eee e230 souri— 
remarks on the bill to authorize the President remarks on the bill to authorize the President 
to accept the services of volunteers .....333 to accept the services of volunteers......311 
remarks on the bill for the improvement of || Hawes, Albert G., a Representative from Ken- 











harbors and rivers, in connection with the tucky— 
disposition of the public money........ 639 remarks on the general politics of the country, 
Glascock, Thomas, a Representative from Geor- with incidental allusions to Mr. Clay’s land 
gia— | bill, &c.. eee. eoeeeeeree couconthedes eee 
remarks on a petition from citizens of Penn- || Haynes, Charles E.,a Representative from Geor- 
sylvania relative to the abolition of slavery gia— 
in the District of Columbia. ........+.+ 44 remarks on the treaty with the Cherokee In- 
Goldsborough, Robert H., a Senator from Mary- dians, and the Indian policy of the Govern- 
land— ment, generally. ...eseeeeeees So ttvinc'e A714 
remarks relative to the abolition of slavery in | Hendricks, William, a Senator from Indiana— 
the District of Columbia....... eeerceee 214 remarks on the bill for the improvement of the 
remarks on the veto message of the President Wabash river... ...cccccscccesseseeesell2 
on the bill relative to the time of the sitting || remarks on the bill for the completion of the 
of Congress. ....secccceses occcccccec cd4U Cumberland road in certain States. .....162 
Graham, James—see Contested Election. incidental remarks by..... bs sede s Hee 00se GS 
Granger, Francis, a Representative from New || Hill, Isaac, a Senator from New Hampshire— 
ork— remarks on Mr. Benton’s resolution for appro- 
incidental remarks by....e+.-sse+e: 335, 613 priating the surplus revenue to the national 
remarks, in reply to Mr. Gillet, on the bill defense ...... Cee erccsccccscccorcccsecs 45 


providing for the distribution of the proceeds 


remarks relative to the abolitiof of slavery in 
of the sales of the public lands among the 


the District of Columbia, and on the state of 


States. ...cescees uo ccccccccesedbssisics 608 | public feeling in the northern States on the 
Grantland, Seaton, a Representative from Geor- subject of slavery.....sesseseee++ 89, 92 
gia— remarks on Mr. Clay’s proposition to distribute 
remarks on the bill relative to carrying out the the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
Cherokee treaty......+++eee0+ coccencd 675 among the several States.....++..+++++s172 


remarks on Mr. Benton’s resolutions to ex- 
punge from the Journal of the Senate certain 


Gratio® General, chief engineer, extracts from 
reports of, relative to the disbursements of 


public Money....eecceseeerees seccecs 008 resolutions censuring the President of the 
Graves, William J., a Representative from Ken- RIE NNO. on how none ebb hed hose 4 - 406 
tucky— Hoar, Samuel, a Representative from Massachu- 
remarks on the bill for the relief of the sufferers setts— 
by the great fire in New York.........-. 185 reniarks on Mr. Jarvis’s resolution, and the 
Grun y Felix, a Senator from Tennessee— amendment of Mr. Wise thereto, relative to 
incidental remarks by... ...++.s+eseeeeees 238 the power of Congress over the subject of 
remarks on Mr. Benton’s resolutiony as modi- slavery in the District of Columbia... . .20¢ 


fied by himself, for appropriating the surplus || Hostilities, Creek, bill for the suppression of, re- 
revenue to the national defense..........57 marks on, by Mr. Mann.. ..«-++++++.- 370 
remarks in reply to Mr, Clayton, relative to the || Howard, Benjamin C., a Representative from 
national GED + bc nithneeeere abate Maryiend— ‘ bs i 
remarks on the bill to prohibit the sending of remarks on Mr. Mason’s resolution relative to 
incendiary publications through the mails, the order of business in the House, and the 
455 national defense..ccecscesceccsssecesssess4d 









Rear ae Se 


ETS ma i TERR CI oe OTR, 


ee By 





_— 
a 


Hubbard, Henry, a Senator from New Hamp- 
shire— ; 
remarkson Mr. Benton’s resolution, as amended 
by Mr. Goldsborough, roviding for the na- 
tional defense, and on the relations between 
France and the United States; &c........30 
remarks explaining the groands of his decision 
while occupying the chair, relative to the 
reading of certain papers by Mr. Hill... .93 
remarks on the petition of the Society of 
Friends for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and on the general sub- 


ject of Slavery. ...00.cccseseceseecees +167 | 


remarks on Mr. Ewing’s resolution of inquiry 


relative to the transfer of the public eats 
371, 372 


remarks on the fortification bill........... 417 
Hudson river, proposition for the improvement 
of the, discussed by Mr. Vanderpoel.. ..483 
Huntsman, Adam, a Representative from Ten- 
nessee— 


remarks on the bill to extend the charters of | 


the banks in the District of Columbia... .27 


remarks relative to the publication of the docu- | 
mentary history of the Revolution...... 278 | 
Hunt, Washington, a Representative from New | 


York— 
remarks on the bill granting relief to sufferers 
by the great fire in the city of New York, 126 
I, 
Incendiary publications—see Publications. 


Indian Affairs, Commissioner of, report of the, 13 


Indian appropriation bill, remarks on, by— 


Fi RED. 0k v 000s 00snsecone coed edo 

Mr. Everett......... so-anibb menenenne 573 

Mr. White, of Florida..........ee0- 430 

Indian hostilities, bill for the relief of the sufferers 
by, in Alabama and Georgia...... eee 0 0447 | 
remarks on, by Mr. Adams..........+++ « 447 | 


Indians, Creek—see Hostilities. 
Cherokee, the treaty of the United States with 
the, discussed by— 
Me. Bouldin... ....cccscccccsccvceres 505 
Mr. Grantland. .....6ss0ee0seeeeeee +600 
Mr. Haynes......++ o0c0ee ns ve scece 474 
Indians, chine of Mr. Linn touching the policy 
of the Government with reference to settling 
the, on the western frontiers.. .318, 320, 403 
(See eee 
Ingersoll, Joseph R.,a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania— 
resolution by, and remarks thereon, relative to 
the power of Congress over the subject of 
BIAVETY. cee eccececseceseccs oeerace ee 
remarks on the bill making appropriations for 








Oe: Daniel, a Representative from Mary- 


Johnson, Cave, a Representative from Tennes- 


see— 

remarks on the bill granting relief to the suf- 
ferers by the great fire in the city of New 
York cebadbdbébedcibustt cee 

remarks relating to the printing of the Docu- 
mentary History of th 


e American Révolu- 

UONs Ss ddscce ob p 0 0b bbe dee esccs sec cee M4 

Johnson, Richard’ M., a Representative from 
Kentucky— 

remarks on the Senate amendment to the House 

bill for the payment of volunteers and militia 

in the military service of the United States, 

157 

remarks on the bill for accepting the services 

of volunteers into the military service of the 

United States. ...... Socsdscce eee 


remarks on the bill to refund to Charleston and | 


other southern cities moneys advanced to 


prosecute the Florida war .........378, 709 | 


Jones, Captain, extract from a letter of......339 
Journal of the House of Representatives, motion 
to amend the, discussed by Mr. Williams, 459 


K. 


Kendall, Amos, Postmaster General, annual re- 
POrt Of... ceccerecceccecerocccsccesscses 
Kent, Joseph, a Senator from Maryland— 
remarks relative to the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. ........+5+ » 218 
remarks on the bill to extend the charters of 


the banks in the District of Columbia... .564 | 


Kentucky, resolution of the Legislature of, in 
favor of the distribution of the proceeds of 


the sales of the public lands among the States | 


of the Union...... seo eeccecceces 
King, John P., a Senator from Georgia— 
remarks relative to Mr. Buchanan’s motion to 
reject the petition of the Society of Friends 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia... ococccecevecs 
remarks on the bill to compile and print the 
laws and documents of the District of Co- 
lumbia. ...eccceee cecsecccesceeesldl, 138 
remarks relative to the reception of the petition 
of the Society of Friends for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and on 
the subject of slavery generally........147 
remarks on the bill to._prevent the transmission 
of incendiary publications in the mails. .284 
remarks on the river and harbor bill......510 
remarks on the bill for the establishment of a 
foundery and armory in the West, &..511 


the national defense, and on the financial | King, William R., a Senator from Alabama— 


policy of the country generally.........985 
Internal Improvements—-see Wabash River; Hudson 
River; Rivers and Harbors; Cumberland Road. 
remarks of Mr. Wise relative to the propriety 
of prosecuting... ceces 
remarks of Mr. McComas relative to the policy 
of prosecuting Certain. .es..eeseeeceeee e497 
Island, Pea Patch, bill relative to the purchase of 
the, by the United States ..... 


a 

Jackson, Andrew, letter from, dated February 23, 
1835, relative to the proper mode of making 
presidential nominations...........+++-656 
extract from a letter from, relative to the exterm- 

ination of party spirit...........esseee0% 
message from, relative to the difficulties with 
6 


NS ert ee eee ood teen e*eree eeeeeee 
extracts from messages of, relative to the pub- 
lic MONEYS. «6 eee eeeeeeeeeeres 470, 471, 500 


letter from, in reply to assaults of the National 
Republican, Nashville, Tennessee......656 
extract of a letter from, to President Monroe, 
concerning the next presidential term... .663 
extract from a letter to the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee, relative to his own nomination for the 
3 apenas neasn oc ose. ton cans 3 OC 
anis, Jean tiste, bill granting a pension to,440 
remarks on by Mr. Reynolds.. ane oeceee 
Jarvis, Leonard, a Representative from Maine— 
remarks on the Navy seperate bill. . .265 
Jefferson, Thomas, remarks, relative to the rule 
of treating 
extract from the m 


TEVODUCB,.. wc ccceereeeeeeeeeeeeseceees 
extract from the me 





DEE ote anes dab aeesnc's oct 
of, of December, 1806, 
touching the proper disposition of the national 


of, relative to the dis- 
position of the public moneys ....++++..692 


remarks explanatory of his course relative to 
the three million appropriation bill at the 
PFEVIOUS SESSION ...e.eeececccsccoeeres ID 
remarks against the reception of the petition 
of the Society of Pristed for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and on 
the right of petition. ....eess.+- 
remarks on Mr. Walker’s bill to grant the pub- 
lic lands to the States in which they are sit- 
untelh, «nid iinie wwe ded 02 ep dinteneeeccuodll 
Kinnard, George L., a Representative from In- 
diana— J 
remarks on the bill providing for the admis- 
sion of Michigan into the Union........458 
Knight, Nehemiah R., a Senator from Rhode 
sland— / 
incidental remarks by... +e+s:+000+00238 
L. 
Land Office, General, report of the Commis- 
sioner Of the... ..+0+ seccescececege eee ll 
incidental remarks by. ..-e0..eeeeeeeeees761 
Lands, public—see Public ‘ 
Latham, James, bill for the relief of.... ....124 
remarks on, by— 
Mr. Ma ane cb nd Shbt bean oe Uae obs cane 
Mr. Reynolds, of Illinois............124 
Lea, Luke, a Representative from Tennessee— 
incidental remarks by.......++++-+¢+0+--762 
Lee, Gideon, a Representative from New York— 
incidefital remarks by. ...++.+++++0+0+0+-613 
remarks relative to affording relief to the suf- 


ferers by the t fire in New York city..19 
Leigh, Benjamin Watkins, a Senator from Vir- 
inia— 


incidental remarks by. eeeeeeee -103, 17, 1 19 
remarks on a question of order relative to an 
appropriation BEL, scbdsi cocsdoecmcccoede 


y Leigh, Benjamin Watkins, a Senator from Vir- 
incidental remarks by. . «4+... +00 evee00 0464 








- 


eames 


ginia—Continued. 

remarks relative to national defense, and on the 
state of relations existing between France 
and the United States. ocvvvecvcccesese 49 

remarks on Mr. Benton’s proposition to ex- 
punge from the Journal of the Senate certain 
resolutions of censure on the President of 
the United States.. ....eceseseccceees679 

Lincoln, Levi, a Representative from Massa- 
chusetts— 

_ remarks on the bill to distribute the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands among the 
States. o'cssvobse eccccccees cOal 

Linn, Lewis F., a Senator from Missouri— 

incidental remarks by. ee eeeen essere seese 47 
remarks on the bill to complete the Cumber- 

land road in certain States.........+++-162 
remarks relative to the Indian policy of the 


Government..... occ pecccvcceses edlGy 
remarks on Mr. Ewing’s motion to take up Mr. 
Clay’s land bill........... eocrccccese eM03 


remarks relative to the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill authorizing the President to 

_ ,accept the services of volunteers....... .406 
Livingston, Edward—see Correspondence. 


“ sM. 


Macomb, General, opinion of, relative to an 
increase of the Army. .....eeeessees0s +442 
Madison, James, President of the United States, 
extract from a message of, relative to the 
Navy....eeees eeseve erecee eecreeecesdQd 
Maine, resolutions from the Legislature of, rela- 
tive to the northeastern boundary of the State 
of, discussed by Mr. Shepley..........181. 
nee Willie P., a Senator from North Car- 
olina— 
incidental remarks by....... cccceccsees 31D 
remarks on Mr. Benton’s resolution, as modi- 
fied by Mr. Grundy, relative to the national 
defense, and on the foreign and domestic 
policy of the Administration............ 
remarks in reply to Mr. Shepley, in connection 
with the national defense........+se00+ 116 
Mann, Abijah, Jr., a Representative from New 
York— 
incidental remarks by... .-seeesecseseees 441 
remarks on the bill for the payment of volun- 
teers in the military service of the United 
BOONE kk cee 0 6 ebaSKe wh ease kOe 
remarks on the bill for the suppression of Creek 
hostilities.....+...+- eccvceccccesseecesdI0 
remarks on the bill for the reorganization of 
the Post Office Department.......+«.. + -426 
remarks on the bill for the regulation and safe- 
keeping of the public moneys.........-495 
Manning, Richard J., a Representative from 
South Carolina— ’ 
remarks on Mr. Pinckney’s resolution relative 
to the pene of Congress to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia......+.++++ +145 
Maryland, resolutions of the Legislature of, in- 
structing her Representatives in Congress on 
the subject of distributing the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands among the States, 
remarks on, by Mr. Thomas,....+...-..-464 
Mason, John Y., a Representative from Vir- 
ginia— 
incidental remarks by ...+..eseseeseseeeeI2d 
resolution. of, with remarks thereon, relative 
to the order of business in the House.....39, 
42, 43 
Maury, Abram P., a Representative from Ten- 
nessee— : 
remarks on the North Carolina contesteielec- 
tion case...... 3 ved weve cll? 
remarks on the bill making provision for the 
national defense, and on the proper disposi- 
tion of the surplus revenue.. ....s++++-774 
May, William L., a Representative ‘from Illi- 
nois— 
remarks on the bill for the relief of the heirs of 
James Latham, deceased.. eoecereseeve 144 
may William, a Representative from Vir- 
nia— 
comets on the bill for making’ certain internal 
improvements 60d eres teres seed vedde 0c M97 
remarks on the bill to distribute the’ proceeds 
af the sales of the M gy lands among the 
States, in reply to Mr. Garland of Virginia, 
and upon the general policy of the Adminis- 


UTAUORe ceed cede vedere ewes teeweeness 


* 



















McKeon, John, a Representative from New | 


ork— 
remarks on the bill to afford relief to the suf- 
ferers by the great fire in the city of New 
Bc: Oe eee ee ee See er rT | 
remarks on the general politics of the country, || 
and in defense of the Administration. . . .350 | 
Mercer, Charles F., a Representative from Vir- 
inia— 
eaihaatal remarks by......248, 760, 761, 762 

Message, the President’s, extract from, relative | 

to the powers of the Executive......... 382 || 
extract from, relative to the national finances, 1 
463 || 

Mexico, bill to carry into effect the treaty of || 

limits with, discussed by Mr. Cushing. .. .620 | 

Michigan, memorial from the Legislature of the | 
State of, applying for admission into the | 
Union, discussed by Mr. Hannegan.....27 | 

bill providing for the admission of, into the | 
Union, remarks on, by— | 
Mr. Anthony... .ceccececcccccecs ooo 441 
Mr. Buchanan...... sv adacsmsvbone 
Mr. BRVidi wes cantk's Ha" Corr eeesece 558 | 
Mr. Kinnard.......ccccccccccceecs 458 || 
(See Ohio.) - 

Military aes bill for the support of the, 
discussed by Mr. Pierce.........- eeeeed13 

a appropriation bill, remarks on, by Mr. | 
Bell. Seeveevececee ++ 094 

Military service, bill for the payment of volun- 
teers in the, of the United States, remarks on 
the, by— 

Mr. Punlap eoeeecs SwaseeetibeeweeechNO 

Mr. French ..cccccccccsccccscccces cI 52 | 

Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky...........157 

Mr. Mann, of New York. ....0..0000155 
(See Volunteers; War.) 

Multia, resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, in favor of reorganizing the, 
discussed by Mr. Gillet... .......0222+-235 

Moore, Eli, a Representative from New York— 

remarks, in reply to Mr. Thompson and others, 
in defense of the Democracy ........++..444 

Moore, Gabriel, a Senator from Alabama— 

incidental remarks by ........00-esee+4-111 
remarks on Mr. Buchanan’s motion to reject 
the petition of the Society of Friends for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bi. sc 8 eereene nbc b 6.6 6 ws oh hele cdldb accel 
remarks relative to the reception of the peti- 
tion from the Society of Friends for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, and on the subject of slavery in gen- 
CORE 6 ss cevcee eteresee wee bietses dose eee e291 

Money, paper, proposition to prohibit the pay- 
ment of, by the officers of the Government, 
of a less denomination than twenty dollars, 





e@eereereseeeeeseee @eese 





remarks on, by— 
Mr. Benton tities 6 ebevess bb atisec cee 


BRP acheNnen f. o0ss os0iss cesdscseee RD 
BEM. DAVE. 2 Geib'sis se Bats. Sbecseuseme 
ls SUR a we bs.cin 0s nenucusst se 00 238 


Montgomery, William, a Representative from 
North Carolina— 
remarks on the bill fixing the rates of post- 


AGES wcecsesees eeereeeeeae ule dtie ots 0tsucel 
Morris, Matthias, a’Representative from Penn- 
sylvania— 


remarks on the bill relative to the distribution 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
WOEES os osecessces S0wcecncees HS sevceeebld 
Morris, Thomas, a Senator from Ohio— 
remarks on the bill to establish the northern 
boundary of the State of Ohio\....,....152 
remarks on the bill to prevent the transmission 
of incendiary publications through the — 


remarks on the bill to distribute the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands among the 
several BUateRs sa cee 0b cvis'e 666s diss 6,0 v'eeD 


N. 


National politics—see Politics. 
Navy, appropriation bill for the support of the, 
remarks on, by— 
Mr. ON iis cid inks b oelecdié Gables piaewebetee 
Mr. Chambers, of Pennsylvania......522 
‘Mr. Cushman ......000eeceeseseeee eld 
Mr. NA... <n wees'nedonneee bes see ane 
Mr. DN VER is ide ho vie wide Bese vs 106esneDEd 
De eeercccecssececeee 0-600 | 


Mr. Robertso 
Mr. Thompson, of South Carolina... .226 


|| New York—see Fire. 
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Navy Board, extract from the report of the. .296 
Navy, report of the Secretary of the..........4 
Navy, Secretary of the, letter from, relative to 


the support of the navy-yard at Pensacola, | 
NER bu eewieis osc ede cecce te pevesieattt | 
Navy-yard, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, prop- | 
osition to reduce the appropriation for the 
— of the, remarks on, by— 

r. 


Everett eeeeer ee eeeeeereaeeeeeee e --678 
Mr. Garland, .. 20. .00+00 00000240, 248 | 
Mr. Smith eee eeeeeaeeae Seeneeee eseeeevee 81 


New Hampshire, act of the Legislature of, rela- 

tive to Indian policy. ........e0eeee00+-476 

resolutions of the Legislature of, sustaining the | 

Administration of President Jackson. ...416 

Newland, Daniel, petition of, to be heard by 

counsel before the House of Representatives, 

in support of his claim to a seat in the House 

of Representatives. .....scceccesreceerl lO 
(See Contested Election.) 


resolutions of the Legislature of the State of, 
relative to fortying the harbor of the city of, 
129 


Niles, John M., a Senator from Connecticut— 
remarks in defense of the character and policy 
of the Administration... ...++...+.L14, 115 
remgrks on Mr. Calhoun’s motion against the 
reception of the petition of the Society of 
Friends for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and on the subject of 
slavery in general.... coccccehl? 
remarks on the bill to complete the Cumber- 
land road in certain States..............165 
remarks on the bill fixing the northern bound- 
ary of the State of Ohio....... eeccceee 310 
remarks on Mr. Clay’s bill for the distribution 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public 





lands among the several States......... 359 
remarks on the bill for the purchase of sites 
and construction of fortifications....... 434 


remarks on resolutions relative to the recog- 
nition of the independence of the Republic 
Re 


Of ROAR. 0 6 owe b:0hdidwrwss Ne e<en'c eweee 529 
North Carolina—see Contested Elections. 
oO. 


Ohio; the bill to define the northern boundary of 
the State of, remarks on, by— 

Mr. Benton... ccesescessevsseceses ed0d 

Mr. Briggs. «+ evcccccessecccecceees e000 

Mr. Buchanan. ....cccccccesscccsecs 309 

Mr. Ewing, of Ohio. ... .eeeeeeeees 275 

Mr. Everett...scscesceccssccsscces O09 

Mr. Hamer.....-.eeeee ss eceeceeee O09 

Mr. Morris, of Ohi0...ccccesccecces 152 | 

Mr. Niles... ccccccccsccccccccccces 310 

Order of business in the House of Representa- 

tives, remarks on, by— 

r. Bell..: eeeee pbvbbes GES éKeuweeas con 

Mr. Cambreleng...-scesesevecesseee 43 

Me. Hardin, 22. ccccccceccccsccce cd, 43 

Mr. Howard....00..0000- abecedccees 43 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia........39, 42, 43 

Mr. Patton. ..ccccccccccccccsccccscccAl 

Mr, ReGRccuind deewes dccinewaeusve AD 

Mr. Sutherland, ......cecsseseseeeee Al 

Mr. Thompson, of South Carolina. . «.43 

Order, question of, in the Senate, discussed by 

Mr. Leigh...cccccccsccccccsccovcceseceld 


P. 


Pageot, A.—see Correspondence. 
ohn Gorham, a Representative from Maine— 
remarks on the bill for the regulation and safe- 
keeping of the public money, and on the 
policy of the tariff....e..secceeveee+ 461 

Patton, John M., a Representative from Vir- 

ginia— * 
incidental remarks by..+..++seees+ee0000 +96 
remarks on Mr. Mason’s resolution relative to 
the order of business in the House, in con- 
nection with the natiqnal defense........41 

Pea Patch Island—see Island. 

Pennsylvania, resolution of, relative to the bill to 
distribute the proceeds of the sales of the 
public banGe..c'c wi arin diacod decccnaewe Ol’ 

memorial from the Legislature of, relative to 
our policy with the French Republic. . ..720 
act = the Legislature of relative to Indian 
ic sal owsdahbde'nds obed dciiodsa cemneete 


proceedings of the Legislature of, relative to 


the financial policy of the General Pree e | 


MEN coceverscseceerecsedeseseresess 








Vii 

Pensacola navy —see Navy. 
Pension system, bill to extend the, toall e d 
in the Indian wars, discussed by Mr. ~~ 


Petitions, abolition, remarks of Mr. Vanderpoel 
on the question of the disposition of, by the 
House of Representatives... .....«+++.123 

Petition, the right of, remarks on, by— 


Mr. Black,...cccccscccecccpccccoseedeh 
Mr. Cushing ..... eocces cv cccveciengh Oe 
Mr. King, of Alabama......++..+++-140 
Mr, Portet. cccccesccccceces eoceses IBD 
Mr. Tallmadge ...-++++++e+ee+++ -- 108 


Philadelphia, the frigate, bill to compensate the 
recaptors of, discussed by Mr. Robbins, 558 
Phillips, Stephen C., a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts— 
remarks on the bill relative to granting relief to 
sufferers by fire in the city of New York, 210 
Pickens, F. W, a Representative from South 
Carolina— 
remarks on the resolution of Mr. Wise relative 
to the power of Congress over the subject of 
slavery in the District of Columbia..... 287 
remarks on the bill providing for the national 
defense, and on the general policy of the Ad- 


WAU 65 cannes bane cneen been 22-698 
Pierce, Franklin, a Representative from New 
Hampshire— 


remarks on the Military Academy bill... .513 
Pinckney, Henry L., a Representative from 

South Carolina— 
remarks on the resolution defining the powers 
of Congress over the subjectof slavery in the 


District of Columbia........ ececes e+ +168 
Politics, national, discussed by— 
Mr. Hawes..... ceccee ccevescsceces 346 
Mr. McKeon... ...cccccceceseescees 350 
Polk, Speaker, remarks of, sustaining a eae 
2 
Porter, Alexander, a Senator from Louisiana— 
incidental remarks by....s+.-e++ eeee-05: 97 


117, 191, 216, 318, 320 
remarks on the reception of the petition of the 
Society of Friends for the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, and the 
right of petition generally... ....+0++++-135 
remarks in favor of the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill authorizing the President to 
accept the services of volunteers. ...+++- 405 
remarks on the expunging resolutions ... .534 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, navy-yard—sec 
Navy- Yard. 

Postage, bill fixing the rate of, remarks on, by— 
Mr. Montgomery ..«sseeeees eeeeee 44) 
Mr. Smith...ceeccccccccseseceess +0426 
Mr. Taylor. ...++.e0. «eee 430 

(See Department.) 
Postmaster at Clearspring, Maryland, causes of 
removal of, discussed by Mr. Thomas... .93 

Postmaster General, report of the......«+-.-.6 
instructions of the, to the agent to negotiate 

with the railroad companies, .....++++...10 
(See Barry.) 

Post Office Departeneit~-tup Department. 

Preémption land bill—see Lands. 

Prentiss, Samuel, a Senator from Vermont— 
incidental remarks by......++...+++-l4l, 142 
remarks on the reception of the petition of the 

Society of Friends for the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, and the 
power of Congress over the subject of sla- 
very generally.......... ceccceces oeeeee 619 

President, extract from the special message of 

the, relative to French affairs........++.724 

President’s veto messages—see Veto a. 

Prepon: William P., a Senator from South Car- 

olina— 

‘ ‘incidental remarks by...-.-115, 161, 272, 423 
remarks in reply to Mr. Wall, relative to the 

character of the Administration......-. 114 
remarks relative to the institution of wer: 


remarks relative to the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill authorizing the President to 
accept the services of volunteers. ...403, 405 
Publications, incendiary, bill to prohibit the send- 
ing of, through the mails, remarks ov, by— 

r. Buchanan.......--454, 456, 457, 458 

Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina... ...456 

Mr. Clay... 


Mr. Cut hart ca <acaceencneesaans ae 
Mr. DAW. 0:0 00:9,4. 0600000 00060 06.000 02 


Mr. Grundy. coscsscscccccevecsenns 400 
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Publications, incendiary, bill to prohibit the send- 
ing of, through the mails, remarks on, by— 
Continued. 





Mr. King, of Georgia . «+++ 000004000 +284 | 
Mr. Morris, of Ohio. .66.460.0004 «+ 0282 | 
Mr. Webster. i vée'oéecue cg vanes 456, 458 | 
Public lands, proposition of Mr. Clay, providing | 
for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the, among the several States, re- 
marks on, by— 
Mr. Allan, of Kentucky.......+++++ +662 | 
Mr. Benton .... +... «296, 317, 319, 320 | 
Bie: Boaldins sss iscccddidcicdcoves e459 
Mr. Briggs.....ev.cee cesecsescees 010 | 
Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina......644 
Mr. Clay....... eve eee edU5, 318, 320, 404 | 
Mr. Clayton.... cocccces: 00 0406 | 
Mr. Ewing, of Ohio. .......320, 321, 780 
Mr. PERWE codkc'dd hndedbtiaweses'es B46 | 
MG. Fill sc icc ccwscccccescccconvsshIe| 
PEE DG. cnc cnr gsevesee es tiese ee 621 
Me: Linn ...... ob éepass » ++ 403 
Bats MUNN, ida e pe dcsicvecee } GRD 
Mr. Morris, of Ohio........00ceeee0 0340 
Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania.........677 
AEs OODLES ocd she d8 cheeSeerst ve ae teee 
Mr. Robinson...... giséee eesvises » 318 
BEE, WHETMOE ss iiss oe vow seis ss BIG BIG! 
Mr. Webster... .....c0+0sccccereeeesd20 | 
Mr. White, of Tennessee .......318, 320 


Bir. Write. ccs. decverscccoes eosccces 657 
Mr. Wright...cccccccscsecccess 320, 324 
amendment by Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, relative to 
CEs ce wccnccrccccccccpecccespeveseceesdlO 


proviso by Mr. Walker, relative to the... .318 

proposition of Mr. Walker to equalize the 
grants of the, among the States in which they 
are situated, remarks on, by— 


Mr. Clay ......... ee ccccees ebevcees 217 
Mr. King, of Alabama..........0.0. 217 
PET s WC ce cccsccccebscccccceves 217 
remarks of Mr. Granger relative to the dis- 
tribution of the, among the States...... 608 


Public money, proposition by Mr. Webster for 
distribution of the, and remarks thereon, 526 


the bill of Mr. Calhoun, for the regulation and | 


safe-keeping of the, remarks on, by— 
Mr. Anthony... ..e.eeeeeees 


SE, MENON Goku ci os odes otpesiess e% 499 
Mr. Buchanan... o.ccccscee os 0oehed, 532 
Bee, CD oh s dee bse sabetces oes 644 
Mr. Mann, of New York...........+ 495 
DEK PME 6 odenhnnwenened 8p omeb em 461 
| me Pe ad Swasts 4938 
Mr. Tallmadge. .......+. 00s pecene cs 463 
Bar. WHEN. 6 whesciss esto wuaae 451, 490 


resolution of inquiry by Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, 
relative to the transfer of the, remarks on, 


by— 


Mr. Ewing, of Ohio ............371, 780 
Dats VIM. oo ches deers se eosc dtl, ain 
Mr. Webster. ....cicccccccccccccces 372 
Bats Wget. cccs cores bSesccboune eee 373 
remarks of Mr. Bond on the regulation and 
safe-keeping of the. .....2seeeeseeees »-597 
R. 
Reed, John, a Representative from Massachu- 
setis— 


incidental remarks by ...........000-0000-42 


remarks on the causes of the failure of the ap- | 


propriation bill at the previous session of 


SRNR, ob 05 300 b0s'c'0ey cose svcdes os 0 050 | 
remarks on the bill making appropriation for | 


the exploring expedition,.............. 569 


remarks on the bill providing for the defense | 
ec ecvesee - -610 | 


of the western frontier...... 
Reports— 

of the Secretary of War ..........00...0000] 

of the Secretary of the Navy...............4 

of the Postmaster General ..............08. 6 

of the Commissioner of General Land Office, 11 

of the Commissioner of 
Resolutions— 

censuring the President of the United States; 

resolutions of Mr. Benton to see the, 

from Journal of the Senate, remarks on, by— 

Mr. Benton... . 2. ccc ccececestccees 0188 

Mr. RO eh ts os oe sO et gti oc cfs 

Mr. Leigh. 2.2... ccseccecsccceeees e619 

Me: Porter. sins i3 sc cceccec ce cosg cc cdae 

ie Eee rey Part eee 

by Mr. Benton, relative to the national de- 


FONOES SEES SSESS ET TSS SECU ci ewes 


oc ccee 462 | 


ndian affairs......13 | 


INDEX TO 


Resolutions—Continued. 
by Mr. Mason, relative to the order of busi- 
ness in the House of Representatives, dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Mason, Hardin, Suther- 
land, Bell, Patton, Reed, Thompson of South 
Carolina, Cambreleng, and Vanderpoel. . .39 

by Mr. Adams, relative to the loss of the forti- 
fication bill at the previous session of Con- 
EVOBS. cc se ce weer ses aterssesecsssescesesDD 

of the people of several counties and towns in 
New Hampshire, in conventions, relative to 

the subject of slavery ...............91, 92 

of the people of New Haven and Hartford, 
Connecticut, on the subject of slavery. ..120 
passed by Congress, in 1794, relative to the 
national defense.....cecsscecesceseses clQD 

of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
relative to the necessity of fortifying the har- 

bor of the city of New York............129 

of the Legislature of the State of Maine, rela- 
tive to the northeastern boundary of that 
Beate. ocacccsesvcciscvesvocctsosssccechOl 
States.. -188 
of the Legislature of the State of New York, in 
favor of the reorganization of the militia of 
the United States. ....60+sceececeeeee std 
by Mr. Linn, relative to the defense @ the 
frontiers against the Indians.........+..406 
of Congress, passed in 1780, relative to the 
cession, by the States, to the Confederacy, of 


eee eee ee ere eee ee eee eer ee eeee 


the public lands......600..eseeeeeees - +364 
by Mr. Ewing, relative to the transfer of the 
public MONEY... .seeecececccececees -- 37] 


of Congress, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution providing for the regular dis- 
tribution of the surplus money in the Treas- 
ury among the several States...........501 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, relative to the recognition of the in- 
dependence of the Republic of Texas... .529 
of Mr. Calhoun, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, rel- 
ative to the future distribution of the surplus 
revenues among the States.............640 
of the Legislature of Kentucky in favor of the 
distribution of the sales of the public lands 
among the States. ......0ceesee ere eeee 0662 
Revolution, Documentary History of the, prop- 
osition to strike out the appropriation for the 
publication Of the, .ccccccecsecsecseee sald 
remarks on, by— 
Mr. Huntsman ..csececseceseceeees s218 
Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee..........504 
Mr. Smith... ve Seccceweccee e200 
Reynolds, John, a Representative from I}linois— 


of James Latham, deceased............ 124 
remarks on the bill to authorize the President 
to accept the services of volunteers......335 
remarks on the bill for the relief of Jean Bap- 


iste Jani®scovcecovvescoiwsecisiocsccce 440 
Rhode Island, act of the Legislature of, relative 
@ Indian policy. ..e.sceecececcccceees 475 


'| Richmond Enquirer, opinion of, relative to sla- 
very in the State of Virginia............86 
'| Ripley, Eleazer W., a Representative from Lou- 
isiana— 
remarks on the bill providing for the defense 
of the western frontier. ......+++++++++-369 
Rivers and harbors—see Harbors and Rivers. 
Rives, William C., a Senator from Virginia— 
incidental remarks by... 
remarks on Mr. Benton’s proposition to ex- 
punge from the Journal of the Senate cer- 
tain resolutions censuring the President of 
1) the United States. ........0e2008- 00645 200 
'| Robbins, Asher, a Senator from Rhode Island— 
remarks on the refusal of the Senate to appro- 
priate three million dollars at the previous 
session, for fortifications. ..........++++293 
remarks on the bill to compensate the recaptors 
of the frigate Philgdelphia............+.558 
‘| Robertson, John, a Representative from Vir- 
ginia— 
remarks on the general policy of the Adminis- 
tration, and incidentally on the Navy appro- 
| peintion bills fs ssied SEs Sts SA ISN 
‘| Robinson, John M., a Senator from Hlinois— 
incidental remarks by, .......eeeee.+0000310 


eeeeee ee eeeseeee 


remarks on the bill to complete the Cumber- 
land road in certain States..........161, 162 
| amendment by, relative to the land bill... .318 

remarks relative to Mr. Clay’s land bill....318 


of censure upon the President of the United || 





remarks on the bill for the relief of the heirs |; 









» Benjamin, a Senator from Maine— 
remarks on the bill providing for the national 
nwa * 0 eeececc cece sdO5 


Secretary—see War; Report; Navy. 
Shepard, William B., a Representative from 
North Carolina— 
remarks on the bill granting relief to the cities 
of the District of Columbia............605 
| Shepley, Ether, a Senator from Maine— 
incidental remarks by... .-e..0+eeeeeeeeee117 
remarks on the proposition to appropriate the 
surplus revenue to purposes of national de- 
fense, and on the state of the Treasury. .115 
remarks on presenting resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maine, relative to the 
northeastern boundary of that State.....181 
ee Augustine H., a Representative from 
orth Carolina— 
remarks on the bill making appropriations for 
the civil and diplomatic expenses of the Gov- 


CCNMENL. . 62. ee ceeeeees seeeeveree sees Ol 
Slade, William, a Representative from Vermont— 
incidental remarks by........+. bosxvneee 17 


remarks relative to the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia......... 


|| Slavery, abolition of, in the District of Columbia, 





remarks on, by— 


Mr. Blah sii sce isd cessricowweope sek ehy 321 


ES. SAUNA o.b 0.0h0in.06 000400485000 
Dlr, BRCOWIG 6 0 x'b'scéno bcd adh bbe eencen 
Mr. Buchanan. .......2.ss00% pax cupusrel 


Mr. Calhoun, of SouthCarolina, 92, 93, 223 
Mr. Cushing. ..2.cccccccsccPeccecce 97 
Bille, CEtR ert, orcic.c.cce 00 bbi0s Hocdmns edhe 
Mr. Ewing, of Ohio...........00+---220 
Mr. Garland, of Virginia,.........15,51 
Mr. Glascock...... balk ob'sia ia be soleeael 
Mr. Goldsborough....... ee ccccccce hd 
Dis) Tdgmenond sac o's vein cities dc end hl 
BES. Mavccesdu cl ths .- 89, 92, 93 


Dry BROOE eo a's Weaie sides ts ied dO 
MesTHubbards so sik ot ciscc cu avce@eacdl 
Mr. Ingersoll... ...ceeseeceeeeeeeee e400 


De, Bent. oiicccccecces socescceee ste Qle 
Mr. King, of Alabama..........++.-140 
Mr. King, of Georgia...........-88, 147 
Mr. Manning. .-eeeeeeseececeeees+145 
Ble, More. 66's. scinsieesc das cig 1 
Mr. Niles. ..ccccsccccccseMccscccechlT 
Mr. Pickens. ...ccccccccccccccsccessd0d 
Mr. Pinckney......ecececseccee eee e108 
Mr. Porter. ..ccccccccscceccccscccesI30 
Mr: Prentiss. .....0.cccccescecccege O19 
Mr. .Preston. .. 20 ccccccccsccccecesesdeu 
Mr. Slade. ..ccssccvccescccccescccesecGe 
Mr. Tallmadge.............. occccee hOB 
Mr. Thompson, of South Carolina....14 
Mr. Walker. .....cccscccccccccccseclad 
Sad ee ose cccvvecssesedee 
Mr. White, of Tennessee...........299 
petition of the citizens of Washingtonand Alex- 
andria for the abolition of, in the District of 
Columbia. ......seeeeees 
opinion of the Richmond Enquirer relative to 
the policy of the State of Virginia in refer- 
ONCE Oi isis bse obese ved 
resolutions of citizens of New Hampshire rel- 
ALIVE 20. 6. wecsicccsececccoess 
remarks of Mr. Calhoun relative to... .92, 93 
remarks of Mr. Benton relative to the reading 
of certain extracts from newspapers with 
PEFETENCE tO. .ccrcccerereccescccccesces 
resolutions of citizens of Connecticut relative 
remarks of Mr. Cuthbert on the general sub- 
fect Of. og csccccccsvcccccscvceoseveseh42 
the merits of, discussed by Mr. Preston. . .220 
remarks by Mr. Ingersoll on the power of Con- 
gress over... 
(See Arkansas.) 
Smith, Francis O. J., a Representative from 
Maine— 
incidental remarks by......+-++-++++++0+-506 
remarks on the motion of Mr. Bell to reduce 
the appropriation for the support of the navy- 
yard at Portsmouth, New Harapshire. . .81 
remarks relative to the publication of the Doc- 
umentary History of the Revolution... .280 
remarks on a proposition fixi: g rates of post- 


chikis eve wne's OO 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Veoceeeeerereseseeeseesesereseseneses 


remarks on the Senate’s bill for the regulation 
and safe-keeping of the public moneys. .498 
remarks on the river and harbor bill......508 



















THE APPENDIX. 





U. | 
Underwood, Joseph R., a Representative from 
Kentucky— 


incidental remarks by.........sseeeeeees 608 | 

remarks on the bill for the relief of Benedict | 
Alford and Robert Brush......... e+e. 603 

remarks on the bill providing for the national | 
defense, in connection with the disposition 
of the surplus moneys in the Treasury. .711 | 


¥. 
Vanderpoel, Aaron, a Representative from New | 





Southard, Samuel L., a Senator from New Jer- 
se a 
incidental remarks by.. eee ee eereseseee -436 
remarks on the bill to compile and print the 
laws and documents of the District of Co- 
PAS UND 5 « Gnse-4.00 000.6 atcecneseedodbnte Ane 
remarks on the bill relative to the admission of 
the Republic of Texas into the Union.. .541 
remarks on the bill relative to making provision 
for the national defense. .......seeeee0s 
South seas, expedition to the—see Exploring Ex- 
pedition. — . ; 
Spangler, David, a Representative from Ohio— 
remarks on the appeal of Mr. Wise from the 
decision of the Speaker in the case of Mr. 
pO EE a 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, remarks 
of Mr. Spangler on the decision of the, in 
the case of Mr. Jenifer. .... 0200002000429 


York— 
incidental remarks by....... eccccccccc es 44 | 
remarks on the Speaker’s decision relative to 
the disposition of abolition petitions... .123 | 
remarks on the general system of national | 
defense, and defending the political course 








“Webster, Daniel, a Senator from M 









remarks of Mr. Vanderpoel on an appeal from of the Administration. ..2..esee.s+e0+5 259 
the decision of the, relative to abolition peti- =. bbe d re hc wee ao of oa 
GORD...0sovercrercesersevesscer coos en ck Se remarks on the bill for the improvement of the 

(See Polk.) ; —— f the Hud P 

Supreme Court of the United States, opinion of Vv navigation of the Hudson river........ 483 | 
the, relative to an injunction moved by the || ¥ ®t Message, the President’s, on the bill regu- 
Cherokee Indians against the State of a. lating the time of the sitting of Congress, | 

ae ee Adi uie ae aad id ible w eeeereeeeee 479 | . ° remarks on, by Mr. Goldsborough.. . . ..540 | 

Sarpies senate ae > ; Public Lands; For- a ae ao rom a 
tifications; ic Money. incid see eeeeeees oe tee ees 

Sutherland, Joel B.,a Representative from Penn- _— cane of, in 1658, = | 
8 lvania— A ee eee ee 

san on Mr. Mason’s resolution relative to | on i road tty ae _ 
‘ the order of business in the House......41 | oe a ; i a amy Se 

Swift, Benjamin, a Senator from Vermont— ae ee ae 403, 404, 405 | 

incidental remarks by......eeescceseeeses136 | Mr a ct aa ae ee aa ’ : 406 | 
7. | = Pr veces asin Sache 333 | 
. r. Johnson, o ONIMCEV si cccccvce 295 

ees Nathaniel P.,a Senator from New Mr. Harrison, of iisemact ivedewanwe 311 

incidental remarks by......+..+ss000000 +238 Mr. Linn. .++.+++++ee0. owees geese 403 | 

remarks on the motion of Mr. Calhoun against Mr. Porter.....+- AONOR ED HS anaes 405 
the reception of the petition of the Society Mr. Preston. «++e+..+++++e0000-403, 405 | 
of Friends for the abolition of slavery in the Mr. Reynolds, of Illinois......+++.. -335 
District of Columbia, and on the right of Mr. Ward. eeeeeseeeeseeeeereseres --402 } 
Petition. ..eeseseeeee eeccccccccescceeelO8 Ww 

remarks on the biil for the regulation and safe- :. 
keeping of the public moneys.......... 468 || Wabash river, bill for the improvement of the, 

Taylor, William, a Representative from New discussed by Mr. Hendricks nit sorupacateiai 112 
York— Walker, Robert J.,a Senator from Mississippi— 

remarks on the bill regulating the rates of post- incidental remarks by.....seccsesseceees 307 

AGEs scenes eeecerecereccccecrececes eee || remarks upon the petition of the Society of 

Texas, resolutions relative to the recognition of Friends for the abolition of slavery in the 
the independence of, remarks on, by— District of Columbia........... examees 138 
Mr. Benton..... er ccerces eeccees o © 029 remarks on his own bill to grant the public | 
BR kc. ccs pescch-ennsennedes nih lands to the several States in which they are 
Ber, WOUthAE.. sc ccccccoccccccccccecdeh situated....... eecccece eccccccvccceces 217 
(See Western Frontier.) proviso by, to Mr. Clay’s land bill...... +318 | 


land— . 

remarks relative to certain resolutions of the | 
Legislature of Maryland, instructing her | 
Representatives on the subject of the distri- | 
bution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands..... co cece er sceseee sooo 464 

remarks and letter relative to the causes of the 
removal of the postmaster at Clearspring, 
Maryland .........+. eo cecccoce cece 33 


Thomas, Francis, a Representative from Mary- 
| Wall, Garret D., a Senator from New Jersey— 
remarks in defense of the policy of the Admin- 
IStEALION cccnccepreovcosccsceve occ Ll3, 114 
remarks relative to reception of the petition of | 
the Society of Friends for the abolition of | 
slavery in the District of Columbia..... 132 
Ward,Aaron,a Representative from New York— 
remarks on the bill to authorize the President 
ee eee to accept the services of voluntéers...... 402 | 
Thompson, George, (of England,) letter from, remarks on the bill providing for the payment | 
relative to slavery in the United States. .150 of the troops engaged in the Florida war, 383 
Thompson, Waddy, a Representative from South || War, the Secretary of, annual report of....... 1 
Carolina— extracts from reports of......... 251, 297, 298 
incidental remarks by.......+++.+++e++++ 000 || War, the Florida, bill for the payment of troops 
remarks relative to the abolition of slavery in engaged in, remarks on, by— 
the District of Columbia......-++0+..++.14 r. Vanderpoel ....eeeceseeeseceveedId 


remarks on Mr. Clay’s land bill...... 318, 518 


remarks on Mr. Mason’s resolution relative to Mr. Ward.......- ceepeccese ccccecedee 
the order of business in the House, and the bill to refund to Charleston and other southern 
national defense. ....e..eeceesecesseees-43 cities moneysad vanced for the prosecution of, 


remarks on the Navy “os riation bill. . .226 remarks on, by— 
Tipton, John, a Senator from Indiana— Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky......378, 709 
remarks on the bill to complete the Cumberland || Washington and Alexandria, petition of the citi- 
road in certain States. .......++++..159, 164 | zens of the cities of, for the abolition of slavery 
Towns, George W. B., a Representative from in the District of Columbia ............+..86 
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Report of the Secretary ef War. | 





War Department, November 30, 1835. 


To the Preswwent or tHe Unitep States: 

Sir: In conformity with your instructions, and | 
with the usage of this Depa:tment, I have the | 
honor to lay before you a statement of its ope- || 
rations during the past season, and reports from | 
the various bureaus, exhibiting in detail their re- 
spective proceedings, as far as these appear to be | 
sufficiently important for communication in the | 
usual annual statements. 

The general positions of the Army remain the 
same as at the time of my last report. Some 
movements, however, have taken place, which it 
is proper should be specially brought before you. 

ourteen companies have been placed under 

the command of General Clinch, in Florida, with | 
a view to impose a proper restraint upon the Semi- | 
nole Indians, who have occasionally evinced an | 
unquiet spirit, and to insure the execution of the | 
treaty stipulations, providing for the removal of 

these Indians. As soon as this takes place, these | 
troops will resume their proper positions. 

The regiment of dragoons has been usefully 
employed in penetrating into the Indian country; | 
in exhibiting to the Indians a force well calculated | 
to check or to punish any hostilities they ma 
commit, and in adding to our geographical knowl- | 
edge of those remote regions. Colonel Kearny, | 
with one detachment, marched through the coun- | 
try between the Des Moines and the Mississippi | 
rivers; Colonel Dodge, with another, made an | 
excursion south of Missouri, towards the Rocky 
Mountains; and Major Mason, witha third, joined 
by a detachment of infantry, was employed in 
duties connected with the assemblage of a body 
of Indians at the Cross Timbers, near the Great 
Western Prairie, for the purpose of establishing 
permanent specific relations Staeen the remote 
wandering bands and the United States and the | 
more agricultural Indians, who have migrated, 
under the public faith, to that region, or who 
seemed disposed to improve their condition by 
more settled habits. The# duties committed to 

these troops have been well performed. 

The information concerning the discipline and 
morale of the army is satisfactory. The officers 
are engaged in a great diversity of duties, growing 
out of various acts of Congress, manly of which 
have no direct connection with their professional 
avocations. These duties are satisfactorily exe- 
cuted ; and the expenditures to which they lead 
are generally made with fidelity, and accounted 
for with promptitude. 

I beg leave to ask your attention to the report 
of the Chief Engineer, in relation to the state of 
the corps under Ris command. The number of 
officers in that corps is not sufficient for the per- 
formance of the various duties committed to it. 
The consequence is, that in some instances the 
public works have been neglected or delayed, and 
in others they have been prosecuted by those who 
had not the n rofessional skill and expe- 
nence. Persons in civil life, possessed of com- 
petent scientific knowledge, will not often enter 
into the service of the Government for 
such compensation as is provided by law for the 


‘-Nowl : 








engineer officers. The progress of improvement 
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through the country creates a demand for those 
qualifications which are required in the military 
and topographical engineer service ; and a higher | 
rate of compensation is allowed than it has been | 
the usage of this Department to grant. A gradual | 
and moderate addition to the corps offers the only | 
remedy for this state of things; and I am satisfied | 
that considerations of economy, as well as a due | 
regard to the proper execution of a most important 
class of public works, call for this arrangement. 

The same considerations apply ina considerable 
degree to the Topographical Corps,and I ask your 
favorable sénalieneaiia for the measure recom- 
mended by the officer at the head of it. One of 
the plans suggested will accomplish the object 
without any addition to the public expenditures; 
and will make adequate provisions for a branch of 
service connected with the defense of the country, 
and which has also the advantage of furnishing 
information that may prove highly valuable to 
every portion of the community. 

Agreeably to a provision in an act of the last 
session of Congress, that part of the Cumberland 
road between the town of Cumberland and the 


| 


by the States through which it passes; and ar- 
rangements have been made by the authority of 
these States for the collection of such tolls as will 
keep it in proper repair. The funds appropriated 
for the completion of this road have been applied 
to the object, and will be fully adequate to its at- 
tainment. The work, withthe exception of some 
of the bridges, and of a few necessary repairs, 
is nearly finished, and is passable in its whole 
extent. All accounts concur in representing it as 
constructed in the most faithful manner. Captain 
Delafield, who has superintended the operations, 
and the officers engaged with him, are entitled to 


commendation for the zeal and professional ability || 


they have displayed. 

he United States are exonerated from all 
future claims on account of this road, while 
competent provision has been made for its pre- 
servation. 

The progress in the other works of internal 
improvement is shown in the report of the Chief 
Engineer. Among these, one of the most ren 
markable, as well from its importance as from | 
the unexpected facility with which it has so far 
been executed, is the removal of the raft over the 
Red river. An immense body of timber extend- 
ing one hundred and eleven miles along that 
stream, had covered a large portion of its surface, 
and interrupted all communication. This -has 
probably been collecting for ages, and not only 
was this great natural highway thus shut up by 
it, but a fertile and extensive region along the 
river was inundated, and the whole country in 
its vicinity subject to local diseases having their 
origin in this submersion. This work has been 
in progress, upon the present system, little more 
than two years, and the whole expenditure, in- 
cluding a sum of $23,000, which was applied in 
previous experiments that failed, has been about 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars. It 
is estimated that an additional appropriation of 
$40,713 will be required to complete it; and 
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which, with the sum of $10,000 now in the 
Treasury, will make for the whole cost $185,713. 
The river has been cleared fora distance of eighty 
eight miles, and there yet remain twenty-three 
miles of obstructionstoremove. This portion it is 
expected will be finished early in the next season, 
if the necessary appropriations are made in time. 
Before the present plan of effecting this work 
was adopted, there were various projects sug- 
gested for its accomplishment; but the most san- 
guine projector could not have anticipated such a 
great physical change, as is already taking place, 
within the time and the means that have been 
devoted to the work. A loose estimate of the 
land which will be reclaimed and rendered valua- 
ble by this improvement, which has been made 
by Colonel Brookes, formerly Indian agent in 
Louisiana, and intimately acquainted with the 
region upon Red river, places it at upwards of a 
million of acres; and it will form one of the most 
| productive districts in the Union. This opera- 
tion, as a mere matter of pecuniary value, will 


'| return many times the amount expended upon it. 


I have brought the subject to your view at this 


time, not only on account of its intrinsic import- 
Ohio river, has been surrendered to and accepted || 


ance, but from the encouragement it affords to the 


' introduction and prosecution of a system of im- 


prevernets by which the public lands upon the 
ower Mississippi and some of its tributaries may 
be reclaimed from their present condition, and 
rendered fit for agricultural purposes. Whether 
the object be attainable within the limits of a 
reasonable expense, there are not satisfactory 
data for determining. But its great results to the 
country, in health, in power, and in wealth, are 
obvious. 

No appropriations having been made at the 
last session of Congress for the prosecution of the 
works upon the fortifications, it has been deemed 
proper to submit additional estimates of these ob- 
‘jects. And as some of the forts first commenced 


| approved by you for the commencement of others, 
which have been recommended by the Board of 
Engineers in the continuation of the system of 
defense devised by them and submitted to Con- 
gor. A number of our most important har- 
ors and inlets are yet either wholly undefended, 
or so partially protected, as to render their situa- 
tion altogether insecure in the event of exposure 
to hostile attempts. An adherence to the general 
plan of defense, and a gradual prosecution of the 
work, as the national finances and other consider- 
ations may justify, seem to be demanded by a just 
regard to the circumstances of the country, as 
well as by the experience which the events of 
the last war forced upon us. ’ 
In addition, however, to these permanent forti- 
fications, there are some of our most extensive 
roadsteads in which floating steam batteries ought 
| to be employed. Among these are the Chesa- 
ake and Delaware bays, and the harbor of 
| New York. The peculiar situation of these es- 
tuaries, as well with relation to their exposure, 
as to the best measures for their defense, and the 
immense value of the navigation and commerce 
of which they are the outlets and inlets, render 
| their security a matter of deep interest to the 
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whole country. 
defense was projected, I understand, the Board | 
of Engineers contemplated the eventual construc- 
tion of these moving batteries as a part of their 
plan. The great improvements which have since 
taken place in all that relates to the application 
of the power of steam, furnish additional motives 
for providing these codperative defenses. Alter- 
nately protecting and protected by the fixed bat- 
teries, these movable ones will be found to be of 
the highest importance. In fact, with an adequate | 
force of this Deuietion stationed in the vicinity 
of our permanent military works, and enabled to 
take refuge under their cover whenever necessary, 
a hostile fleet would scarcely venture to pass the | 
position, and thereby expose itself to the hazard 
of annoyance in detail, and of being captured and 
destroyed, whenever a calm, a change of wind, or 
any other of the many accidents to which a mar- 





| 
i| 


| self-defense. 


When the present system of || ment of the fortifications. Without going into 
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any unnecessary detail upon this subject at the 
present time, I will barely remark that this meas- 
ure is called for by the actual state of our prepa- , 
rations, and by a provident regard to the duty of 
If no in@rease takes place in this 


| branch of the service, many years must elapse be- 


fore our fortifications and arsenals are sufficiently 
provided, : 
_ A resolution passed the House of Representa- 
tives at the last session, requiring the Secretary of 


| War to procure certain information having rela- 
| tion to the establishment of a national foundery in 


the District of Columbia. The information which 


_ has been collected will be communicated, in obe- 
| dience to the resolution; but | am so impressed 
| with the importance of the measure, that [ am 


itime force is liable, might furnish a favorable || 


opportunity for the action of the steam batteries. 
Our Atlantic frontier will not be properly secured 
till this means of efficient coéperation in ‘its de- 
fense is introduced. 

Iu my last annual report I communicated the 
facts which appeared to render it proper that the 
operations upon two of the most important works, 
Fort Calhoun and the Delaware Breakwater, 
should be temporarily suspended. Experiments 
have been made to test the effects and probable 
extent of the causes which were in operation, and 
which threatened to injure, if not destroy, the 
utility of these works. It is believed that the 
depression of the foundation of Fort Calhoun is 
so nearly checked, that further dangér is not to be 
apprehended; but, as will be seen by the report 
of the Quartermaster General, th: experiments 
at the Breakwater have not been so decisive as to 


induced to bring it to your notice in this report. 

The United States have no establishment for 
the manufacture ofcannon. The supplies wanted, 
as well for the field artillery of the army and 


| militia as for the armament of the fortifications, 


are now procured from four private founderies: one 
near Richmond, one at Georgetown, one oppo- 
site West Point, and one at Pittsburg; which ap- 
ear to have been established, at several periods, 


| in the expectation that their products would be 
| received by the Government as the public neces- 


sities might require, and at such prices as might 
from time to time be judged reasonable. As 
there is no private demand for this manufacture 


| in our country, it is obvious that no person would 


make the requisite preparations, which are un- 
derstood to demand considerable investments, and 


| the er Me! eer of skillful workmen practically 
, acquainted with this branch of business, unless 


settle the question connected with that work, and | 


it has been thought best to ask of Congress an 


appropriation only for y100,000, which, underany || 


robable circumstances, can be judiciously ex- 
pended. It is to be 16 pea that the experiments 
which will be continued, and the scientific exam- 
ination it 1s proposed to make next season, will 
furnish data for a just conclusion on the subject 
of this important structure, and indicate either 
that the causes which have threatened to injure 


its utility have produced their full effect, or that | 


they may be counteracted by some change in the 
original plan. This artificial harbor is too valua- 
ble to an extensive commerce peculiarly exposed 
not to engage a effort in completing it and 
preserving it from destruction. 


The report of the Visitors appointed to inspect | 
the Military Academy, and the documents trans- || 


mitted by them, are submitted for your consider- 
ation, together with the suggestions they have 


made, and which are calculated in their opinion to | 


promote the efficiency of thatinstitution. These 
annual examinations by a body of highly respect- 


able citizens, called from various parts of the | 


country, are not only useful as checks upon any 
improper tendency to which all public establish- 
ments are more or less liable, but they are satis- 
factory when they bear testimony to the value of 
the system, and to the correctness of its adminis- 
tration, and practically advantageous by the sug- 


gestions they offer. ‘That improvements may be || 


made in the several departments of the Military 


Academy cannot be doubted; nor can it be doubted 
that a thorough examination by Congress of its 


} out. 





various concerns, whether administrative, finan- | 


cial, or instructive, would be highly useful, and 
would tend to its permanent amelioration. Its re- 


wults, so far as these can be judged by the charac- | 


ter, conduct, and qualifications of the officers of | 


the Army, about two thirds of whom have been 
educated at this institution, have been decidedly 
beneficial. The standard of acquirement for the 
military profession has been raised; habits of dis- 


cipline and subordination, necessary first to learn, | 


before the duty of command can be properly exe- 


cuted, have been acquired; elementary knowledge | 
peculiarly adapted to a military life has been more | 


extensively and accurately taught, and we have 
been better enabled to keep pace with those im- 


provements which the nations of Europe have | 


made and are making in this important branch of 
modern science 

_ Agreeably to your permission, have introduced 
Lato the estimates ay additional sum for the arma- 








| 
| 








expectations of a just reimbursement were held 
Contracts for limited periods have from 


| time to time been made, providing for the delivery 


of stipulated quantities; but, as I had the honor 
to communicate to you in my annual report of 
November 21, 1831, the act of Congress of March 
3, 1809, seems to present serious difficulties in | 
the way of such an arrangement, and since that 
time no formal contract has been made for the 
supply of cannon. The proprietors of these found- 
eries have been annually informed, that if the ap- 


| propriations would permit, and if cannon of des- | 


ignated quality and size were fabricated, these 
would be purchased. In this manner the subject 
has lingered, without any action on the part of | 
Congress, and without any authority on the part | 
of this Department, to make more efficient ar- 
rangements. During the present year the appro- 
oriation for the armament of the fortifications has 
Coan principally expended in procuring iron gun- | 
carriages; and the founderies have not been em- 
ployed in the fabrication of cannon for the mil- 
itary branch of the service. It is believed that 
this circumstance, by deranging their operations, | 
has been seriously injurious; and if it again occur, 
it may induce some of them to discharge the 
workmen specially —e upon this business, 
and who may hereafter be collected with great 
difficulty. ‘The Government now depends upon 
this temporary and uncertain arrangement for 
the supply of this- indispensable element of na- 
tional defense. The circumstances which re- | 
quired a change, I had the honor to submit four 
years since. They have lost none of their force 
during the period which has intervened; and inde- 
pendently of the considerations presented having 


relation to the uncertain condition of these estab- || 
| lishments, there are others, bearing upon the 


quality of the material and the workmanship, 


| which render it important that the Government 
| should be its own manufacturer of this article. 
| The cost of cannon, while this is kept within a || 
reasonable limit, is not an object, compared with || 


the two qualities of strength and lightness. With | 
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happen; where, in fact, there can be no interest 
to use any other than the best materials, nor to 
employ any other than the mosi skillful artisans. 
Time and experience are necessary to found and 
perfect an establishment for this purpose upon a 
scale suited to our wants. 

It does not seem necessary to exhibit in detail 
the number of cannon now In the possession of 





the Government, and distributed in its forts, ar- 


| demands of field service. 


senals, and temporary posts, and the number 
that will be required to complete the armament 
of the fortificauions already constructed, of those 
in the process of construction, and of those pro- 
jected, and the number necessary for the proper 
It is sufficient to ob- 
serve here, that the quantity is far more than 
enough to justify extensive and vigorous ar- 
rangements; and this without reference to the 
accidents of time and service which must always 
operate to reduce the stock on hand. 

Such an establishment as the one contemplated 
could be employed as well for the Navy as for the 
Army; but, while I allude to its general useful- 
ness, it is proper I should avoid all details pecu- 
liarly appropriate to another department. 

The Tefective organization of the militia is uni- 
versally acknowledged. But little practical utility 
results from the administration of the present 
system; and if this great element of national de- 
fense is worth preservation and improvement, it 
is time the whole subject should be examined, 
and that a plan suited to the exigencies of the 
country should be adopted. I am unwilling to 
believe that there are such inherent difficulties in 
this subject as to render it impracticable, or even 
very diffeult, to organize this great force, so pe- 
culiarly adapted to our institutions, and in such 
a manner as to render it active and efficient in 
those junctures when the country may be called 
on to exert its power. I presume few would be 
found to advocate the maintenance of a standing 
military force, adequate to all the purposes of 
peace and war. When, therefore, these exigen- 
cies arise, from which no nation can expect ex- 
emption, and which call for an extension of our 
physical means, we must resort to an increase of 
the Army, or to the embodying of the militia. It 
is obvious, from the extent of the country, that 
we can never keep, at all the exposed points, such 
a permanent force as circumstances may occasion- 
ally require. The natural, and, in fact, the neces- 
sary dependence must be upon the militia; and 
if it be unorganized, we shall be found without 
the means to repel a foreign enemy, or to repress 


| internal disturbances, should these evils occur. 


To depend upon organizing a system when the 
exigency arises, is to reject all the lessons of ex- 
perience, and to procrastinate, for examination, 
what should then be the subject of action. Be- 
sides, a permanent plan of organization should 
be devised in atime of leisure and peace, so that 
it may be introduced and thoroughly known be- 


fore the force provided by it is required to be 


exerted. It should, as much as possible, be in- 
grafted upon the habits of the country, and be- 
come a part of our institutions. The basis of an 
efficient organization of the militia must be a se- 
lection for instruction 4nd service of that part of 
the population best qualified for these duties. 
Age and physical capacity present the proper 
considerations for such a selection. The princi- 


| ple is stated, with his usual force, by Mr. Jeffer- 


| 


‘probably in the course of your session. 


the exertions of the present manufacturers of || 


cannon, so far as the necessary facts are known | 


to me, I have reason to be satisfied. But it is || 
sufficiently obvious, that ina branch of business || 


| 
where a slight difference in the material, and | 
i 
| 
; 


slight neglect in the process, may produce irre- || 


mediable mischief, and where, from causes not | 
easily ascertained, these defects may disclose 
themselves in the midst of the most active service, | 
and after the guns have resisted all the usual | 


proofs, the manufacture of the article should be {; $ cessity of them shall 


son, in his message to Congress of December, 
1805, wherein he said: 

‘* Whether it will be necessary to augment 
‘our land forces will be decided by occurrences 
In the 
‘mean time, you will consider whether it would 
‘not be expedient for a state of peace, as well as 
‘of war, so to organize and class the militia as 
‘ would enable us on a sudden emergency to call 
‘for the service of the younger portions, unen- 
‘cumbered with the old, and those having fami- 
‘lies. Upwards of three hundred thousand able- 
‘bodied men, between the ages of eighteen and 
‘twenty-six years, which the last census shows 
“we may now count within our limits, wil) fur- 
‘nish a competent number for offense or defense 
‘in any point where they may be wanted, and will 
‘ give time for raising regular forces after the ne- 
me certain; and the 


carried on where these neglects are least likely to || ‘ reducing te the early peziod of life all its active 
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‘services cannot but be desirable to our younger || 
‘citizens of the present as well as future times, || 
‘ jnasmuch as it engages to them in more advanced 
‘age a quiet and undisturbed repose in the bosom 
‘of their families. I cannot, then, but earnestly | 
‘recommend to your early consideration the ex- 
‘pediency of so modifying our militia system as, 
‘ . a separation of the more active part from 
‘ that which is less so, we may draw from it when 
‘necessary an efficient corps, fit for real and active 
‘ service, and to be called in the regular rotation.”’ 
Had the general sa ge here recommended 
been practically adopted, and a corresponding | 
system established, with the necessary details, 
first for instruction, and then for active ser- 
vice, itcannot be doubted that the course of events 
which marked the commencement of the late 
war would have been avoided, and an immense 
expenditure of blood and treasure saved to the 
nation. The warning voice, which was not heeded 
then, may perhaps be heard now; and if it is, it 
may produce incalculable benefits. | 
‘Aboard of officers of the Army and militia was | 
organized some years since, under the instructions 
of this Department, and by virtue of a resolution 
of Congress, for the purpose of examining this 
subject, and of devising a practicable plan for the 
organization, improvement, and efficient action of 
the militia. Their report contains the outline of 
a projét, which, with some modifications, appears | 
to me to combine as many advantages as any other 
that can probably be adopted. The basis was a 
classification of the adult male population of the 
United States, and a selection of so many persons 
from it above the age of twenty-one years as 
should be necessary to complete the number re- 
uired to be enrolled and organized at alj times 
for actual service, beginning in all cases with the 
youngest above the prescribed age. Their report 
stopped at the number they deemed necessary for | 


constant equipment. As regards instructionand | 


peepee. this limitation is no doubt proper; but 
still it would probably be deemed cienaee so far | 
to organize the whole body within certain ages as 
to produce a classification, and to afford the requi- | 
site facilities towards calling them into service in | 
succession, should any contingency demand a | 
larger force than the first division could supply. 

This arrangement would render available for the 
defense of the country its whole physical force ; 
not that any event could require it all to be embod- 
ied at the same time, but because a particular | 
section might sometimes be peculiarly exposed, | 


and call for the services of a large proportion of its |, 
population; and the continuance of the pressure |! 


might render it necessary to discharge in succes- 
sion those who had performed their Besernres 


terms, and to require the services of others. || new circumstances which press upon them in 
A mere organization would avail but little, un- 


less inducements were held out for proper in- 
structions and equipment. And I consider, there- 
fore, some provision for elementary instruction, 
and for such equipment as may be necessary to 


excite a proper emulation, indispensable to any | 


maprnnemnent of our militia system—indispens- 
able, 1 may add, to its very existence. An ar- 
rangement for these objects would embrace the 


first class only. It would, to be sure, involve | 


expense, for an adequate compensation must be 
allowed to the persons required to be embodied 


at these schools of instruction, for a few days in | 


the year. And it would probably be found ex- 


pedient to continue the present plan 6f voluntary. | 


corps, with some changes, and to require them 


also to meet for improvement. It is im vain to | 


expect that the whole adult male population of 


the country can or will furnish themselves with | 
the articles required by law, or that their collec- | 


tion for any number of days they can afford to 


devote to this object, and under the usual cir- | 


cumstances of such assemblages, can produce 
any beneficial effect to themselves or their coun- 


try. Already, in a number of the States, the | 


system has sunk under the weight of public 
opinion; and the practical question now is, 
whether we shall remain in fact defenseless, or 


resort to a large standing military force in time |, ing such prosecutions upon a remote frontier. 
ii 


of peace, that just dread of all free Governments, 
or adopt an eflicient plan, which will prepare for 


the public defense the greatest force at the least | Indians, by reservations for their use, and with the | 


cost, and without danger. The blessings we 
ve inherited cannot be preserved without exer- 


| the reports of the officers having charge of this 
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tion, nor without expense. It were idle to sit ll very inadequate consideration, and the amount 
still and flatter ourselves with the hope that war | received is dissipated in expenditures either posi- 
is never to overtake us; and it would be worse to | tively injurious or altogether useless. 
delay all efficient organization of our physical As soonas the remaining tribes shall have been 
means, till the time for its active employment ar- | established in the West, we may look forward to 
rives. Nearly fifty years have elapsed since the | a happier destiny for the Indians. And if this 
adoption of the present Constitution. During all | expectation be disappointed, the failure must be 
that time, no essential change has been made in | attributed to the inveterate habits of this people, 
our militia system; and it has gradually declined || and not to the policy ofthe Government. ‘The ar- 
in utility and efficiency, and in public confidence; | rangements for the comfortable establishment of 
and there is reason to fear its entire abandon- | the Indians have been projected upon a scale suited 
ment, unless it undergoes important modifica- || to their wants and condition, and to the duties of 
tions. In this long interval, the value of the | the United States. With a view to appreciate the 
system seems to have been appreciated by all the | advantages which have been secured to them, I 
Presidents of the United States, as well those || deem it proper briefly to recapitulate provisions 
who, from the habit of their lives, could best |, that have been made. These are not applicable 
estimate its value by their personal observation, | in all their details to each tribe, as some receive 
as by those whose opinions may have been well | more and some less in amount, while certain arti- 
formed from the course of events having relation | cles are given to some and not to others. But the 
to this matter; and in their annual communica- | general principles of distribution apply toall. An 
tions, commencing with the inaugural address of | extensive country has been reserved for them, and 
General Washington, this subject has been al- has been divided into districts for the several 
most constantly pressed upon the attention of | tribes. To this they are removed atthe expense 
Congress. For the purpose of showing its im-!| of the United States. 
ortance in the opinion of these eminent citizens, They are provided with the necessary subsist- 
have caused their communications to be exam- || ence for one year after they reach their new resi- 
ined, and find that the subject has been presented || dence. 
to the Legislature and the nation no a than Annuities in specie, to a greater or less amount, 
thirty-one times in their official recommenda- | are payable to each tribe. 
tions. I indulge the hope that the present state || Agricultural instruments, domestic animals, 
of public affairs may lead to a reéxamination of | seed corn, salt, looms, cards, spinning wheels, 
the system, and to such changes as may render | iron, steel, cloths, blankets, rifles, ammunition, 
it permanently useful. and other articles, are distributed among them. 
am gratified in being able to announce to you Mills are erected and kept in operation. Coun- 
that the Indians residing east of the Mississi ypi | cil-houses, churches, and dwelling-houses for 
| river, appear to be yielding to the conviction that | chiefs, are built. 
their removal to the territory assigned for their Mechanics are engaged and supported; schools 
residence in the West, offers the only rational || are established and maintained; and the mission- 
| prospect of any permanent improvement in their | ary institutions among them are aided from the 
condition, and that this measure is essential to | Treasury of the United States. 
their prosperity. Both in the North and South These are the principal arrangements made for 
the benefit of this unfortunate people, who will 
soon have been removed, at great expense, when 
the full establishment of our present policy, and | this new system will be in full operation, and 
with the fairest prospects of success, if the pre- | where their peculiar institutions can be preserved 
existing prejudices, which have so long operated | with such modifications as a qrogresesre state of 
to retard our efforts, can be removed. | improvement may require. They will be sepa- 
| The considerations which render this change |; rated, too, from the seitled portions of the coun- 
of residence necessary are sufficiently obvious,| try, by a fixed boundary, beyond which our 
/ and are founded upon -the results that have here- | population cannot pass. 
| tofore attended our intercourse with the Indians. he operations of the Department of Indian 
The causes which have so long continued to re- | Affairs are shown in detail by the report of the 
duce and depress them in their present situation | Commissioner and by that of the Commissary 
within our borders, are yet in active operation. | General of Subsistence. It was anticipated that 
Their food, derived from the chase, is disappear- | a considerable body of the Creeks of Alabama 
ing. Their habits are inveterate; and they can- |, would, ere this, have been on their way to the 
not or will not accommodate themselves to the | West; but recent information induces the belief 
that their journey has been postponed, but under 
circumstances whidh will probably insure their 
early removal in the spring. The treaty with the 
Seminoles of Florida, for their removal, is in the 
process of execution. A portion of the tribe 
were not prepared to go at the time arrangements 
were first proposed to be made for their removal, 
and when by the treaty they might have been 
required to depart. At their earnest solicitations, 
the measure was postponed until the coming win- 
'ter, and assurances were given by them that 
they would then be prepared to remove. A ma- 


| matter are encouraging, and we may anticipate 


time to save themselves from extinction. And, 
' above all, their contact with a white population 
| has entailed and is entailing upon them evils 
| which, if not checked, must lead to their ruin. 
|, They appear to acquire with much greater facil- | 
ity the vices than the virtues of civilized life; 
|}and during the whole period they have been | 
| known to us, they have sinadanel themselves, | 
| with strange improvidence, to the use of ardent | 
| spirits. From my own observation of the In- 
|| dian character, I consider the indulgence of this 
|| habit as the great barrier against wr improve- | jority avow their readiness to comply with their 

ment of that portion of this race which, from || engagements, and will no doubt quietly go as 
| their position, are enabled at pleasure to gratify | soon as the arrangements for their departure shall 
have been completed. But some of them exhibit 
a refractory spirit, and evince a disposition to 


. /remain. As they now hold no land in Florida, 
if they are to be rescued from its effects, they | and would become a lawless banditti if suffered 


must be removed beyond the sphere of the traffic. || to remain, their pretensions cannot be submitted 
This is certainly one of the most prominent-rea- || to. They will, probably, when. the time for 
sons for the faithful prosecution of the system; |, operations arrives, quietly follow their country- 
‘and Congress, apparently impressed with its || men. Should they not, measures will be adopted 
|| force, has provided by law that all ardent spirits || to insure this course, equally dictated by a just 
'| found in the Indian country may be destroyed. || regard to their own welfare, as well as to that of 
|| The agents of the Government will not now be || our citizens in the vicinity of their residence. 

i i} 

'| compelled, as formerly, to resort to legal process Governor Stokes, General Arbuckle, and Ma- 
|| for the interdiction of this traffic, at the hazard | jor Armstrong, were appointed Commissioners 
| of the trouble, expense, and uncertainty attend-| to make a treaty with the roving tribes of In- 
dians who inhabit the great western prairie, with 
the view of establishing permanent paeifie re- 
lations between these predatory tribes and the 
United States, and also between the same tribes 


| this propensity. The difficulty of putting a stop 
|| to this traffic, while the Indians are intermingled | 
with our citizens, is sufficiently obvious. And 


consider the experiments which have recently 
'| been made to provide for the maintenance of the | 


fl power of alienation, however guarded, to have | and the other Indians of that region. The la- 


wholly failed. ‘These tracts are too often sold for || mented death of Major Armstrong deprived the 
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Government of the services of that valuable offi- 
cer; but the other Commissioners succeeded in 
effecting a pacification, which 1 hope will lead to | 
a friendly intercourse among all the tribes in that | 
quarter. ‘ 7 

Under the authority of an act of the last session 
of Congress, an arrangement has been made by 
Colonel Brookes with the Caddo Indians, for the 
cession of their claims to land in the State of 
Louisiana and Territory of Arkansas. This will 
be submitted to you at the proper time, for the | 
consideration of the Senate. 

I have the honorto be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, LEW: CASS. 


To rune Presipent or rue Unirep States. 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Navy Department, December 5, 1835. 

Sir: In presenting to your consideration the | 
condition of‘our Navy for the past year, it affords | 
me yreat satisfaction to state, that all the availa- | 
ble means for its improvement have been success- | 
fully applied, and that its operations in protecting | 
our commerce, although inadequate to the exi- 

encies of that great and growing interest, have 
Goan highly honorable to the officers serving upon 
our naval stations, at home and abroad. 

Since my reportof the 29th of November, 1834, | 
the ship of the line North Carolina has been thor- 
oughly repaired in her hull, has been lately taken | 
out of dock, and may be fitted for sea in eighty 
days. 

The repairs of the ship of the line Independ- 
ence, now in dock at Boston, have been com- 
menced, and are progressing with great dispatch. 
The frigates Constitution and Constellation have 
been equipped and sent to sea. The frigate 
United States has been prepared, and is ready 
for the reception of a crew. The hull of the 
frigate Columbia, at Washington, has been so 
nearly completed, under the law for the gradual 
improvement of the Navy, that she may be 
launched in the course of this month. 

The sloops of war Peacock and Vandalia have 
been equipped and sent to sea. The sloop of war 
Warren is taking in her crew, and will sail in a 
few days. The sloops of war Concord and Bos- | 
ton have been prepared, and are ready for the re- | 
ception of their crews, and the Lexington will be 
equally prepared in a few weeks. 

The repairs of the sloops of war Falmouth and 
Natchez, and of the schooner Grampus, have been 
recently commenced, and it is believed that in a 
few weeks they may be ready for the reception 
of their crews. ° 

The building of a store-ship, authorized by a 
law of the 30th of June, 1834, has been com- 
menced at Philadelphia; and a steam-vessel has | 
been commenced at New York, but will not be 
ready for service until some time in the summer 
of 1836. 

The ships of the line Alabama, Vermont, Vir- | 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and New York, and the | 
frigates Santee, Cumberland, Sabine, Savannah, 
Raritan, and St. Lawrence, are on the stocks, 
well protected from the weather, and as nearl 
completed as it is proper they should be, until it 
is determined to launch them. 

For a more detailed statement of the condition 
of those vessels, as well as that of the ships of the 
line Franklin, Washington, Columbus, and Ohio, 
and their means of repair, I beg leave to refer to 
a report of the Commissioners of the Navy Board 
herewith submitted, marked K. And for the | 
amount of timber, iron, and other materials pro- | 
cured for the gradual improvement of the Navy, 
I refer to their report marked L. 

The ship of the line Delaware, the frigate Po- 
tomac, the sloop John Adams, and the schooner | 
Shark, have been employed in the Mediterranean | 
during the last year. ‘The frigate Constitution | 
sailed for that station on the 19th of August last, 
from New York. The frigate United States re- 





turned from the Mediterranean on the 10th of || 


The Delaware is ordered to the | 


i 


December last. 
United States, and is daily expected. 

On the West India station the sloops of war 
Vandalia, St. Louis, and Falmouth, and the 
schooners Grampus and Experiment, have béen 
employed. The Vandalia, after undergoing con- 





called into service. 
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siderable repairs, sailed from Norfolk on the 14th 
of January last, to resume her station in the West 
Indies. The Falmouth returned from that station 
on the Ist of August last, and is now at Norfolk. 
The schooner Ex sriment also returned from 
that station in April last, and has been employed 
on the survey of the coast. The Grampus re- 
turned to Norfolk on the 23d of September last, 
is undergoing repairs, and will soon resume her 
station in the West India squadron. The frigate 
Constellation sailed for the West Indies on the 
sth of October last, from Norfolk. 

The sloops of war Natchez, Eric,and Ontario, 
and the schooner Enterprise, composed the squad- 
ron on the Brazilian station. 
lately returned to the United States, having ar- 
rived at New York on the 3d of October. The 
schooner Enterprise has been detached from that 
station,and ordered ona cruise tothe East Indies. 
She sailed in company with the sloop Peacock 


from Rio on the 12th of July last; the Peacock | 


having sailed from New York for that station on 
the 23d of April. In June last the Ontario was 
ordered to the coast of Africa, with instructions 
to visit the Island of St. Thomas, Bassa Cove, 
Cape Palmas, and Mesurado. 

The vessels which have been employed in the 
Pacific are the frigate Brandywine and sloops 
Fairfield and Vincennes and the schooners Dol- 
phin and Grampus. The Vincennes has been 
ordered home by the way of the East Indies, and 
the Fairfield has lately arrived at Norfolk. 

The events of the last year furnish much addi- 
tional evidence that our naval force in commission 
is not adequate to the protection of our rapidly- 


increasing commerce. The frequent insurrections | 


and revolutions in the governments of South 


|| America and of Mexico, endanger our merchant 


vessels upon the Atlantic as well as Pacific ocean, 
and in the Gulf of Mexico, and even upon our 
own coast. Influenced by a knowledge of these 
circumstances, and in accordance with your sug- 
gestions, | have asked and obtained from the 
Board of Navy Commissioners, an estimate of the 
increased annual expense of adding two frigates, 


three sloops of war, and four steam-vessels, to 


our force now in commission, to be employed upon 
foreign stations, as well as upon our own coast. 
By their report it appears that such an addition to 
our vessels in commission would require annually 
an appropriation of $478,000; but as not more than 
one steam-vessel can be finished in the next year, 
the appropriation wanted for 1836 for this purpose 


| need not exceed $434,000. This sum is small | 


compared with the benefits that may be fairly cal- 
culated to result from its expenditure, in affording 
protection to our commerce, independently of the 
advantage to the efficiency and hiactoline of our 
Navy, by calling into active service a large number 


of officers now unemployed. A large portion of | 
_ the entire expenditure for the additional force pro- 


posed must be incurred, even if it should not be 
The vessels necessary for 
such increase of force, (except the steam-vessels, ) 


will, if not so employed, remain at our wharves, | 
affording no benefit to the country, and suffering | 


more from decay than they would do if at sea; and 
a large portion of the officers necessary for their 
command, although earnestly asking for service, 
will remain on shore, receiving pay, but perform- 
ing no duty; adding nothing to their professional 
skill, but losing their habits of discipline, which 
can only be preserved by constant exercise. 
Should the proposed increase of force be sanc- 
tioned by Congress, we shall have in commission 
in the year 1836 one ship of the line, six frigates, 
fourteen sloops of war, five schooners, and one 


|| steam-vessel, with an addition of three steam*ves- 


sels in succeeding years as soon as the same can 


| be prepared, the estimated expense of which ap- 


_ by the report of the Commissioners, marked 
1 


Appropriations for the gradual improvement 
of our navy-yards are next in importance to like 
_ appropriations for the dual improvement of 
our Navy. The necessity of more ample means 
for protecting our shipping, as well as the im- 
| mense amount of public property in the different 
| yards, must be apparent to every one who is ac- 
quainted with the subject ; anh the expedienc of 
| increasing the facilities for constructin 
| pairing our ships, is not Jess apparent. M 





he Natchez has | 
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appropriations, in addition to those that are usual, 
for three or four years, would accomplish these 
important objects. In accordance with this view 
of the subject, I submit a letter of the Board of 
Navy Commissioners, marked E, No. 1, together 
with an estimate of the probable cost of the pro- 
osed improvements, which amount to $3,500,000, 
including that of the dry-dock at New York, 
amounting to $900,000. 7 
A national foundery for the purpose of casting 


| cannon, shot, and shells, as well for the Army as 
| the Navy, was a subject of discussion before the 


| business. 


two Houses of Congress at their late session, but 
was postponed in consequence of the shortness 
of the session, and the pressure of more urgent 
No doubt can be entertained of the 


/importance of such an establishment, when we 


| of the United States. 


consider the great improvements made in the fab- 
rication of small-arms at the different armories 
f In our future wars, espe- 
cially on the ocean, we must rely much upon the 
excellence of our cannon. The bursting of a 


| single gun may cause, as it often has done, the 


| loss of a battle. 


The disasters from this cause 


| that occurred during the revolutionary as well as 
the late war, admonish us to guard against like 


| 


disasters in future, which, it is believed, may be 
avoided by the means proposed. 

It is only by a long series of experiments, and 
these attended with great expense, that we can 
hope to discover the best material for vase | 


/ cannon which our country affords, and the arto 


fabricating them with the most perfect accuracy 
and efficieney. Believing that such discoveries 
and improvements are attainable, and that the 

would be highly important in the Army, and still 
more so in the Naty, I must be permitted to ex- 


| press a hope that the subject will he reviewed at 


the approaching session of Congress, and that 
the plan of a national foundery. will be adopted. 

The importance of rearinga body of seamen, 
by enlisting into the service of our Navy boys 
over the age of thirteen and under the age of 
eighteen, until they should arrive at the age of 
twenty-one years, has already attracted the at- 
tention of Congress. At the last session, a bill 
for this purpose was introduced into the Senate. 


| Every year the importance of this measure be- 


|| comes more apparent. 





and re- 
oderate ; 





Able seamen are much 
wanted; while there are boys enough in our cities, 
leading lives of idleness and vice for want of 
employment, who, if thus enlisted, under judi- 
cious regulations, would in a few years afford us 
a sufficient corps of able seamen to man our 
navy, and in the meantime render services to 


| their country worth their pay. 


The compensation to be given by the late pay 
bill to professors of mathematics is such as to 
command the services of those who are every 
way competent to perform the duties of this sta- 
tion. A regulation is adopted to appoint none to 
this station who shall not receive a certificate of 
competency, after submitting to a rigid examina- 
tion by scientific gentlemen who shall be ap- 
pointed for that purpose. This will be of great 
advantage to the young officers of the Navy; and 
if a large portion of them should be called into 
active service by employing an additional naval 
force for the protection of our commerce, tliey 
will be enabled to perfect themselves in seaman- 
ship—the most important part of their education, 
and which can be acquired only at sea. But to 
make them accomplished oleae, something 
more is required than what can probably be de- 
rived from those sources: a knowledge of military 
tactics, of engineering, and drawing, is deemed 
indispensable in the education of an officer of the 
Army, and which ought to be deemed equally so 
in the education of a naval officer. So much of 
chemistry, mineralogy, geology, and natural his- 
tory, as is taught at the Military Academy, al- 
though not absolutely essential to the military or 
pr officer, yet is decidedly more important to 
the latter than to the former. If provision should 
be made for the admission of a class of one hun- 
dred midshipmen at a time at the eee, at 
West Point, to pursue such studies as should be 
prescribed by the Navy Department, and to be 
succeeded at the end of one or two years by an- 
other class, all in their turn might receive the 
advantage of this course of studies, highly neces- 
sary to their education as accompli officers 
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of the Navy, and at a small expense, as the mid- 
shipmen, while at the me may would receive 
no more pay than if attending the schools at the 
navy-yards, or if waiting orders. s : 
A national observatory, although not immedi- 





| 
| 
| 


ately necessary to the defense of our country, is | 


remotely so; and, considered with reference to the 


bearing it would have upon our Navy, our com- | 
merce, and scientific pursuits, it assumes an im- | 


rye worthy of the consideration of Congress. | 


tis hardly to be doubted, that we shall at some 


future period make such an establishment; and I | 


will venture to express an opinion, that no time 
can be more propitious for such an undertaking 
than the present. It would not be attended with 
any great expense. It is necessary now to em- 

loy an officer of science to keep our maps and 
charts, to regulate our chronomcters, and to pre- 
serve all mathematical and philosophical instru- 
ments required for the tal service; and build- 
ings are necessary for these purposes. These 
duties would properly devolve upon the superin- 
tendent of an observatory; and the buildings ne- 
cessary to such an establishment would be amply 


sufficient for the preservation of our maps, charts, | 


and instruments. 


Under the act concerning naval pensions and | 


the navy pension fund, eighteen invalid pen- 
sions have been granted since my last report, 
making the number on the roll three handiek ana 
five, and the annual amount required to pay them 
$24,944; and forty-one widows’ pensions have 
been granted, making the number on the roll one 
hundred and fifty, and the annual amount neces- 
sary to pay them $32,594. The annual charge, 
therefore, according to the present roll, will 
amount to $57,538. It is not probable that all on 
the list will claim; but as the death of a pensioner 
is not officially known, except when the account 
is settled by his or her representative, the num- 
ber is made out from the rolls in this Department. 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 
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| his widow should receive a pension to the amount | yard belongs to the United States, and that the 
| public buildings upon it, which are of great value, 


| of $600 a 


year, to which she would have been | 


| entitled if this act had not passed, or whether | 


|| she shall receive the half of the amount of pay 
\| to which her husband was entitled at the time of 


his death as a captain commanding a squadron, 
as a captain on other duty, or as a captain off 


cided to allow a pension in such case of $1,135 62 


manding a squadron, reduced by the amount of 
$1,728 75, equal to his allowance before this act. 
The salary of $4,000 a year to a captain in com- 
| mand of a squadron, is in lieu of former pay 
and emoluments. Those emoluments, excepting 
one ration a day, amounted to $1,728 75; which 
sum, deducted from $4,000, leaves $2,271 25, the 
half of which, $1,135 62, is considered as the 
| proper amount of the widow’s annual pension. 
Questions on pensions, more complicated than 
this, may arise under this act; especially in the 
case of the death of surgeons and assistant sur- 
| geons, whose grades of pay are more numerous 
than those of captains. 
The necessity of an explanatory act to obviate 
these difficulties is respectfully suggested. 
| By the act of Congress of the 10th of July, 
1832, it is required that any surplus money be- 


# longing to the navy pension fund, shall be vested 


Some have not claimed for two, three, four, and | 


five years; but as they are not known to be dead, 
their names are still continued on the rolls. The 
receipts and expenditures on account of the fund, 
to 30th Beptember last, will be seen in the state- 
ment marked M, and the amount and description 
of stocks belonging to the fund, im the statement 


M 1. 


Under the act of the 19th of June, 1824, re- | 


specting — chargeable to the private pen- 
sion Fund, since my last report six widows have 
received five years’ pension each, amounting to 


$2,400; more than five years having elapsed since | 
the date to which they were last paid. Two in- | 


valid pensions have also been granted; making 


the number on the roll thirty-six, and the annual , 


amount required to pay them $3,184. The ac- 
count of stock, and of receipts and expenditures, 
will be seen in statement N ° 

The condition of the Navy hospital fund, in- 


cluding receipts and expenditures, will appear | 


in statement O. The annual receipts are much 


greater than the disbursements; and as they will | 
premery continue to be greater for several years, | 


respectfully repeat the suggestion in my last re- 


ort, that authority be given to vest the surplus | 
in some well-secured stock, for the benefit of the | 


fund. 


Under the act of the 30th of June, 1834, the | 


widows of all officers, seamen, and marines, 
who have died in the naval service since the Ist 


day of January, 1824, or who may die in said | 


service, by reason of disease contracted, or of 
casualties by drowning or otherwise, or of inju- 
ries received whilein the line of duty, are enti- 
tled to pensions equal to half the amount of the 
pay to which their husbands respectively were 
entitled at the time of their deaths. The act of 
the 3d of March last, “‘ to regulate the pe of 
the Navy of the United States,”” and which in- 
creased the of many officers, is silent as to 
pensions. FF; difficulty arises in ascertaining the 
5 amount of pension to be allowed to 
widows of naval officers whose pay has been in- 
creased by this act. The pay of a captain, in 
commang of asquadron, was increased to $4,000 
a year; when on other duty, to $3,500; and when 
off duty, to $2,500. A corresponding increase 
of pay is made to other officers. In the case of 
a captain dying when in command of a squadron 
on a foreign station, a question arises whether 





in the stock of the Bank of the United States. 


duty. After much deliberation it has been de- | 


a year, being the eee of a captain com- | 


The amount so vested, is $619,000; and this De- | 


i 


Previously to the passing of the act of the 30th 

| of June, 1834, for the better organization of the 
United States Marine Corps, double rations had 
been allowed to the commandant of that corps, 


| tion of Congress. 


and to the officers of the same commanding at the | 


| 

Eee at Portsmouth, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Norfolk, and Pensa- 
cola; and the senior marine officers in the squad- 


ing the sanction of Congress by their appropria- 
tion. By this act of the officers of the marine 


grades in the infantry of the Army. The act of 
the 16th of March, 1802, fixing the military peace 
establishment of the United States, authorizes 
allowances to the commanding officers of each 
separate post of such additional number of rations 


time to time, direct. 

These provisions of this last act were continued 
by an act of the 3d of March, 1815, fixing the 
military peace establishment. 

The paymaster of the marine corps made pay- 
| ments for double rations tovofficers heretofore re- 
ceiving the same, from the Ist of July to the 30th 
of September, 1834. But the accounting officers 
of the preeeery did not think proper to allow the 
same, inasmuchas the commands of these officers 
had never been designated as separate stations, 
agrocenly to the rule prescribed for the Army. 

his is a case of difficulty which, it is respect- 
fully suggested, requires the interposition of Con- 
gress. 

Being still of the opinion expressed in my last 
report, that the public interest would be promoted 
by having the marine barracks placed without the 
navy-yards to which they are attached as early as 
may be practicable, estimates are submitted for 
purchasing sites and erecting barracks at places 
where they are deemed most necessary. 

In performance of my duty under the act of the 
3d ef March last, authorizing the construction of 
a dry-dock for the naval service in the harbor of 
New York, or its adjacent waters, I proceeded, in 
May last, to the city of New York, where I was 
met by an able engineer, Loami Baldwin, Esq-s 
whom I had previously engaged to make the 
soundings and other examinations nece toa 
proper selection of a suitable site. After a long 
and laborious examination, Mr. Baldwin made his 
report, which has been submitted to your con- 
sideration; by which it appears that the proposed 
dry-dock may be advantageously constructed in 
the navy-yard at Brooklyn. A selection of this 
place for this purpose is recommended by the 
| consideration that the land occupied. as the navy- 








corps are to receive the same pay, emoluments, | 
and allowances, as are given to officers of similar 


| partment has no authority to make a different | 
| investment of this money without the further ac- 


as the President of the United States shall, from 


| rons in the Mediterranean, the West Indies, the || 
| Brazilian coast, and the Pacific ocean; all receiv- | 


cannot be abandoned without serious loss. 

One difficulty presented itself, which created 
some delay in making this selection. A building 
for the purpose of distilling turpentine had been 
erected so near to the navy-yard as greatly to en- 
danger the public property. Other buildings for 
similar purposes, or for purposes equally danger- 
ous, might be erected near the yard, if not pre- 
vented by some act of legislation. I am happy 
to state that the Common Council of Brooklyn, 
when the case was laid before them, promptly 
passed an ordinance which it is uaievel will ef- 
fectually secure the property in the navy-yard 
from the danger of this nuisance and all similar 
ones; and it cannot be doubted that the Common 
Council of Brooklyn will grant all reasonable 
protection and accommodation to this nav y-yard; 
and that the State of New York will protect and 
promote the interests of the same by any legisla- 
tive acts that may be found to be necessary and 
proper, I shall therefore proceed, under your 
direction, with as much dispatch as present and 
future appropriations will permit, to cause the 
dry-dock thus authorized by law to be constructed 
in the navy-yard at Brooklyn. 

Under the act of the 30th of June, 1834, ** au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make 
experiments for the safety of the steam-engine,’’ 
and appropriating five thousand dollars for that 
purpose, many proposed improvements have been 
submitted for the purpose of being tested by ex- 
periments. Some of these were so easily tested by 
those having steam-engines in operation, that the 
aid of Government was not’needed; others were 
attended with greater difficulty, and could not be 
tested without the expense of constructing boilers 
and other machinery for the purpose. These 
proposed improvements have not been such as, 


| In my opinion, to warrant a large expenditure of 


money; and no experiments have been made 
upon them. Such experiments, however, would 
have been made, if they could have been so made 
without the expense of constructing engines. 
The act seemed particularly to require that the 
steam-engine devised by Benjamin Phillips, of 
Philadelphia, should be examined and tested, and 


| that Mr. Phillips should be employed in making 





the experiments. Mr. Phillips was therefore em- 
ployed to construct a model engine, with boilers 
salt atlas machinery which he deemed necessary 
for the purpose of testing his improvements, 
which he brought to this District, where he re- 
mained several weeks making his experiments 
before many members of the two Houses of Con- 


'| gress, before the officers of the different Depart- 
| ments, and others. 


I attended very carefully to these experiments, 
but have not been able to perceive in them any 
improvements increasing the safety of the steam- 
engine, 

he money paid for Mr. Phillips’s machinery, 
prepassee and experiments, amounts to five 

undred and nineteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents; the residue of the appropriation remains 
unexpended. 

The fourth report of Mr. Hassler, Superintend- 
ent of the Coast Survey, upon the operations per- 
formed in that work between the months of Ma 
and December, 1835, together with his detailed 
estimate of the appropriations required for the 
same for the next year, are herewith submitted, 
marked T. 

Much work appears to have been done on the 
secondary triangulations, on the topographical op- 
erations, and by the sounding parties. That more 
has not been done in the primary triangulations is 
ae in the report. 

f the appropriations heretofore made for this 
survey, there remained on the first day of this 
month an unexpended balance of “on thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-three dollars. 

e duties of the sounding parties are performed 
by the officers and seamen of the Navy, and the 
chief part of the expense varus to the Navy 
appropriations. As, however, there are some ex- 
penses which cannot be charged to those appro~ 
priations, they must nece y be charged to the 
appropriations for the coast survey. Ip Septem- 
ber, 1834, the schooner Jersey, not wanted for 


any purposes of the Navy, was purchaged for the 
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sounding party under the command of Licutenant 
Gedney. The price of this vessel, ($3,350,) there- 
fore, could not be charged to the naval appropria- 
tions—it was properly charged to the appropria- 
tions for the coast survey. For the same reason 
the boats, equipments, and other expenses for the 
schooner, amounting to $1,888 60, were charged 
to the same appropriation,as was also the charge 
for extra pay to the officers, amounting to $650; 
in all, for the year 1834, to 55,888 60. 

During the present season, the expense of this 
schooner chargeable to the coast survey has 
amounted to $1,398, making the whole expense 
of this schooner for years 1834 and 1835 charge- 
able to the coast survey, amount to $7,287 60. 

It is not probable that the expense of this 
schooner, chargeable to the coast survey appro- 
priation, will, for the next year, execed $1,500. 

The schooner Experiment, employed by the 
sounding party under Licutenant Biake, belongs 
to the Navy. The coast survey appropriation 
has therefore been charged only for equipments 
which were not necessary for the purposcs of the 
Navy. These, with other expenses attending 
the operations of the sounding party on board 
this schooner, from the first of uly last, when 
she was sent upon the survey, to the 30th of 
September last, amounted to $2,517 73. 

As most of the equipments of these schooners 
will last for several years, with but little expense 
for repairs and supply of articles which may be 
lost by accident, it is believed that the expense 
of both schooners and the sounding parties on 


board of them for the next’ year, chargeable to 


the coast survey, will not exceed $4,000. 
It will be seen that this differs widely from the 
statement of Mr. Hassler, which may be ex- 
lained by the circumstance that he did not derive 
is information from the books of the Treasury 
Department. 

By a statement hereunto annexed, marked P, 
it appears that of the appropriations heretofore 
made for the suppression of the slave trade, there 
remains in the Treasury a balance of thirteen 
thousand four hundred and eighty-nine dollars 
and fifty-five cents. 

In my last report, I took the liberty of stating 
that some of the clerks in my Department did not 
receive salaries proportioned to their services, or 
adequate to the decent support of themselves and 
families; and I respectfully solicited that the sala- 
ries, particularly of the chief clerk of the Navy 
‘0k the warrant clerk, and the clerk keeping 
the register of correspondence of this Department, 
whose duties are arduous, requiring both talent 
and experience, should be increased, so that the 
first might receive $1,700 per annum, and the 
others 91,400 each. I repeat the solicitation, 
from a thorough conviction that their faithful ser- 
vices fully merit this increase of compensation. 

The superintendent of the southwest Executive 
building receives but $250 per annum for his ser- 
vices, Which it is believed is a compensation too 
small to command the services of one competent 
to perform the duties of the station. 

he sergeants acting as clerks to the command- 
ant and staff officers of the marine corps, are 
paid at the rate of less than $700 a year for all 
their services, which it is respectfully suggested 
is not an adequate compensation. 

The neeessary references to papers and doc- 
uments connected with this report, will be found 
in a schedule hereunto annexed. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

MAHLON DICKERSON. 





Report of the Postmaster Ge: eral. 
Post Orrice DepartMEnt, Ist December, 1835, 
To the President of the United States: 


Sir: During the year ending 30th June, 1835, 
the post routes of the United States covered about 
one hundred and twelve thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-four miles. 

In daily and less fgequent trips, the mails were 
carried on these routes about 25,869,486 miles, 
viz: 

16,874,050 miles in four-horse post-coaches and 
two-horse stages; 
7,817,973 miles on horses and in sulkeys; 
906,959 “* in steamboats; 
270,504 “ in railroad ears. 


| Due to banks...... 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 
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Report of the Postmaster General. 


The number of post offices on the 30th June 
last, was ten thousand seven hundred and sev- 
enty, being an increase of fifty-four within the 
preceding year. 


GLOBE. 








| available, on account of the usual losses and de- 


i 


The system upon which the books of the De- | 


partment have always been kept, precludes an 
exact statement of the revenue and expenditure 
which have accrued within any given period. 
The following is believed to approximate nearly 
to the actual income and accruing responsibilitics 
for the last two fiscal years, viz: 
Gross revenue for the year ending 30th June, 

1BBA.. oe ce eee eerere eee ccee ee oBty023,749 34 
Compensation to post- 

MAStCTS. 2. 0000000 + $897,317 29 
Incidental expenses... 87,744 27 
Transportation of the 

WOGUIE. ou n'0400000008 heeeaenee oe 


Total expenditure..........+++-2,910,605 08 


Balance against the Department.... 986,855 74 





Gross revenue for the year ending 30th June, 
BIBS. «on 6.05 0000500000000 00,00 0eeeeee 
Compensation to post- 
MASters...ese.eeee- $945,417 84 
Incidental expenses... 92,924 92 
Transportation of the 
mail 


1,719,007 32 


Total expenditure. .....-...+.+-2,757,350 08 


Be cee wens eecces 


Balance in favor of the Department. .»235,206 58 











In the first part of the year 1835, additional al- 
lowances were authorized, as is alleged, amount- 
ing on the Ist of May last to about $157,000, 
which have since been suspended, and do not 
enter into the foregoing statement. If finally ad- 
mitted, they will reduce the balance in the favor 
of the Department that year to about $79,000. 

The old books will be closed when all the pe- 
cuniary transactions of the Department, prior to 
the first of July last, are brought up on them. 
Statements made out from these books, and other 
data, show the condition of the Department on 
that day, to have been about as foliows, viz: 
Due to contractors and others. ..... $792,381 92 
OEE, 


Whole debt of the Department... .$1,064,381 92 
Amount due to the 

Department. ...~ «$1,128,319 29 
Deduct for bad and 

doubtful debts.... 131,327 36 


Debt esteemed to be 
ZOO. . 2. eeeeeeee $996,991 93 
Cash on hand...... 43,689 40 


Wholé available means.........- $1,040,681 33 


Balance of debt over available 
means on Ist July last... 
If the suspended allowances be 
BAC... occ ccccccecvecccescces 


It will make the debt exceed the 
available means on Ist July last. 


$23,700 59 
157,000 00 


The accounts of the Postmasters for the 
ter ending the 30th of See last, have 
so far examined as to 8 
the increase of gross revenue over that of the 
corresponding quarter of last year, is about 
twelve per cent. The annual saving in the re- 
cent letting of contracts was about 930,000. 


uar- 
een 


falcations, it is not doubted that, aided by col- 
lections of outstanding balances, it will be’ suff- 
cient to pay off the debts of the Department, and 
leave a considerable amount applicable to an ex- 
tension of mail accommodations. 

When the undersigned took charge of this 
Department, his attention was immediately called 

| to the condition of its finances; but it was soon 
found that no satisfactory account of its debts 
or its means could, within any short period, 
be obtained from its books. It was VE per- 
ceived, from current incidents and detached ac- 
counts, that the unsatisfied demands of contract- 
ors from every quarter of the country, were 
daily accumulating; that there was a debt of 
near $309,000 due to banks; that the outstand- 
Ing acceptances of the Treasurer exceeded 
$390,000; that a considerable portion of the 
revenue of some of the large offices, for the pres- 
ent calendar year, had been anticipated by drafts 
discounted in banks, which they had been in- 
| structed to pay at maturity; that additional al- 
lowances had been recently authorized to a 
considerable amount; that to provide means to 


}, meet the demands on the Department at Wash- 


ington, created by the system of acceptances, 


¢ Upwards of two thousand of the most consider- 


able post offices had been directed to deposit 
their income in banks; and that these means 
proving insufficient, the Department was sub- 
jected to continual embarrassments in devising 
ways and means to meet its engagements. At 
the same time, it was believed on all hands that 
the current revenue of the Department consider- 
ably exceeded iis current expenditure, and that 
the aggregate of debt was in progress of diminu- 
tion. In this state of things, it was deemed 
expedient to make an effort to extricate the 
Department from its embarrassments. The 
measures resorted to for that purpose were as 
follows, viz: 

| 1, A suspension of all recent allowances from 
the credit of the contractors. 

2. A refusal to accept or pay any drafts drawn 
on the Department, except by special arrange- 
ment. 

| 3. The application of the income of the current 
quarter to the payment of that quarter’s ex- 
penses, the surplus only to be applied to the 
payment of preéxisting claims. 

4. The introduction of a system which should 


|, effect a more prompt collection and application of 


$180,700 59 | 


ow, satisfactorily, that | 


Predicated on an average increase of revenue | 
throughout the current fiscal year of ten per cent., | 


and on a saving of $25,000 when the contracts 


recently let shall be executed with necessary*al- | 


terations, an estimate of the gross revenue and | 


| accruing responsibilities for the year ending 30th | 


June, 1836, indicates the following results, viz: 
Gross revenue for the year ending 30th June, 
1B9G .'.'s on ac couse cocece oc cesmepeeeyaen OO 


_ Compensation to post- 


! 


masters. .........-$1,039,958 00 
Incidental expenses.. 70,000 00 


|| Transportation of the 


mails.............++1,706,507 00 


|| Total expenditures, .........+2++.- 2,816,465 00 
Balance in favor of the Department $476,227 00 


| 
| 


| 


| 








Although the whole of this sum may not be 


| of former 
| 
| 
| 


| the current income of the Department. 

| The allowances suspended amounted to about 

| $157,000. Without reference to their merits, it 

| was believed that a preference ought to be given 
to other claimsin making payments. 

The discontinuance of acceptances was essen- 
tial to enable the Department to command its 
means. A revenue arises wherever the mails are 

carried; and it would seem obviously appropri- 
ate, as well as convenient, that the services of 
contractors should be paid for in the sections of 
country where they are rendered, and, as far as 
practicable, out of the income which they pro- 
|duce. But the practice of suffering the contract- 
ors to draw for their pay subjected the Depart- 
| ment to the inconvenience of collecting its funds 
from the post offices throughout the Union, and 
transferring them to Washington, to meet the 
| drafts. The slowness and uncertainty of this 
operation made it an insufficient reliance to meet 
its acceptances, produced the necessity of look- 
_ing elsewhere for the meang, and rendered it 
difficult to manage its finances with any conve- 
nience or regularity. 

By paying the expenses of the current quarter 
at its close, and announcing a determination to 
pay in like manner at the close of each succeed- 
ing one, applying only the surplus to the discharge 

Ke ts, it was believed thatthe credit of 
the Department would immediately be elevated 
and thenceforward sustained, 

Orders to deposit in banks and drafts on post- 
masters in favor of contractors, constituted the 
system of collection found in operation. oe 
of two thousand post offices had orders to deposit, 


and upwards of eight thousand were instructed 
to retain their postages until drawn upon. Many 
of the deposit offices were dilatory, and defalca- 
tion among them was not uncommon. Many 
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of the other offices were not drawn upon for 
several quarters, on account of the smallness of 
their income, or other circumstances. The ne- 
cessities of the Department compelled it to draw 
on the more productive offices at the end of each 

uarter before their accounts could be adjusted; 
and its drafts being predicated on estimates, could 
not be for the exact sum in hand. To avoid the 
danger of a protest in consequence of drawing for 
too much, the Treasury generally drew for too 
little, thereby leaving small balances in all the 
draftofficesalso. There were,consequently, bal- 
ances remaining in the hands of more than eight 
thousand postmasters, which, though generally 
small, amounted in the aggregate to a large sum. 

For the purpose of ware a bringing into 
action the means of the Department at the end of 
each quarter, the undersigned divided the offices 
into three classes. The first class, called ‘+ Col- 
lection Offices,’’ are upwards of nine thousand in 
number. The postmasters of this class have been 
instructed to pay on demand, at the close of each 
quarter, the whole amount due to the Depart- 
ment on account of the postages of that quarter, 











to the contractors who carry the mails along their | 
respective routes, and forward their receipts to | 


the Department. ‘The contractors are instructed 
to forward acknowledgments, setting forth the 
whole amount received from each and all the 
postmasters, and to report forthwith every post- 
master who fails to pay, and his reasons there- 
for, if known to them. To secure promptness 
and fidelity on the part of the contractors, they 
are permitted to collect only from so many post- 
masters as may pay them about seventy-five per 
cent. of their quarterly compensation; and they 
are informed that the balance will not be paid 
them until they shall have collected from every 
office on their list, or shown, by reporting the 
delinquent postmasters, that they have used due 


diligence to do so, and are not in fault for the | 


failure. 

The second class, called ‘‘ Depositing Offices,’’ 
about five hundred and fifty in number, are 
instructed to deposit their income in banks quar- 
terly, monthly, or weekly, according to its 
amount. This class embraces all the large offices 
and most others which can as conveniently 
deposit as pay to contractors, together with the 
most considerable offices on interior routes, 
which yield a surplus revenue, and whose pro- 


ceeds cannot be used in paying the contractors 


who supply them. 


The third class, called ‘‘ Draft Offices,’’ about | 


two hundred and fifty in number, embrace those 
not convenient to banks, whose proceeds cannot 
be paid over to contractors at thie close of the 
quarter without danger of their being overpaid, 
but may generally be drawn for, in whole or in 
part, to pay the balances due, after giving the 
contractors credit for all their collections. 

The interest of the contractors induces them 
promptly, after the quarter ends, to push their 
collections, and report all delinquents. During 
the same time, the depositing offices are placing 
their fundsin the banks. When the contractor’s 
acknowledgment for moneys collected comes in, 
his account is examined. 
any part of it, can be paid by draft on one or 
more of the draft offices, it is done; and that 


which cannot be so discharged is paid by check | 


on some convenient bank. 


The results anticipated from these measures | 
have been fully realized. On the Ist of July last, | 
prior to the preced- | 
ing quarter, were suspended; and all the ener- | 
gies of the pay clerks were devoted to paying the | 

ebts of that quarter. These payments were | 


payments on claims, accrui 


completed on the 19th day of August, leaving a 

considerable amount of funds in bank. he 

prem of the old debts was then resumed. 
r 


om that moment the Department was disem- | 


barrassed. In no instance since, has the pay- 
rsa of any claim been refused for the want of 
unds. 
On the Ist of October last, the new system of 
collecting came into action. Encouraged by its 
favorable operation, and finding the funds of the 


Department in bank to exceed $140,000, the un- 


} 
| 
j 


dersigned, on the 18th of the last month, directed 
the payment of the bank debts in Baltimore and 


» amounting to $67,304 38. 


|| Sept. 30) 725,273 03 


If the balance due, or | 


| 
! 
i 
| 
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Report of the Postmaster General. 


_ Theentire debt on the Ist July, as above stated, | 


WAS. oc cece cere sccccccecce es $1,064,398) 92 
Of this debt there has been paid 
out of postages accruing before | 
the Ist of July, about the sum 
OE LEHR ie Sie c'nt css. 400,901 36 
' 


Out of postages accruing 


since the Ist July, the 
etme Of. 6 0x de <csoss 87,086 14 
—— $597,077 48 


—_——. 





Old debt remaining unpaid on this 
day, AbOUL....eseeceereeeeees $467,304 44 


Of this debt, about $205,000 is due to the banks, 
and the balance to contractors and others. 

The statements of the amount of debt, and the 
amount paid out of postages accruing prior to 
the Ist of July,are not supposed to be exact, but 

_they do not vary materially from the actual 
amounts. 

The result of these operations is : 

Thatthe claims of contractors and others against 
the Department, arising within the quarter ending 
30th June last, have been paid, with the exception 
of a few suspensions ; 

That the claims arising within the quarter end- 
ing 30th September last, have been paid as far as 
they were ready for adjustment ; 

That $187,086 of the preéxisting debt, have 
been paid out of postages accruing since 30th June 
last ; 

That the funds in bank on this day, are $73,737. 

The payment of an amount of the old debt so 
far beyond the available surplus of the last quarter, 
leaving a large sum on hand, will create no sur- 
prise, when it is recollected, that, in addition to 
that surplus, the Department has been able to 
avail itself of a considerable amount stopped from 
contractors, on account of over-payments, and a 
still larger sum arising from the deposits of the 
weekly and monthly depositing offices, on account 
of the current quarter. 

The debt of the Department, except that por- 
tion of it which is due to banks, and the suspend- 
ed allowances, is now perfectly Manageable, and 
cannot hereafter embarrass its operations. The 
bank debt is reduced to about $205,000. 

| The following statement of the quarterly in- 
come and expenditure of the Department for the 
last two years, which, though not accurate, may 
be relied ys sae for all practical purposes, will 
more fully show the progress of its financial con- 
cerns, be its prospect of speedy redempti#m from 


debt: 
: Gross | Expendi- — Excess of Excess of 
Date. | revenue. | ture. revenue. |expend’e. 
—— | ———_—, ——__ a 
1833. | 
Sept. 309655242 88 $746,098 15 | - $90,855 27 
| Dec. 31) 720,209 27 | 747,415 82 | - | 27,206 25 
1834. | 


Mar. 31| 729,600 51 


699,205 86 $30,394 65 | 
June 30; 718,696 00 


717,885 00 
703,494 75 | 21,778 28 | 
Dec. 31| 724,542 34 701,497 08 | 23,045 26 | 
1835. | | 
Mar. 31| 763,494 47 
June 30) 780,046 82 
As it has already been ascertained from exam- 
inations of the returns, that the revenue of the 
| last quarter exceeds that of the corresponding 
quarter of the last year about twelve per centum, 


it may be safely stated that the surplus of revenue 


689.652 66 | 22,841 a1 | 
671.705 59 | 108,341 23 | 


tember last, a surplus of available means over 
the whole debt of the Department, amounting to 
about $100,000. It is confidently expected that 
this surplus will be increased, at the end of the 


end of the next quarter, to about $340,000. The 
| old debts due to contractors and others are now 
| paid as fast as they are presented and can be ad- 
| justed; and the accumulation of funds, notwith- 


balance in April. 





| ou with the data which justify this anticipation. 


is happy to say that, so far from needing any | 


over expenditure for that quarter will be about | 
$120,000; and that there was, on the 30th Sep- | 


current quarter, to about $220,000; and at the | 


The undersigned takes pleasure in presenting 


‘Senate & Ho. or Revs. 


pecuniary aid from the Treasury, the Department 
may be presented toCongress before the termine- 
tion of their approaching session, substantially 
free from debt, with a clear annual surplus ex- 
ceeding $400,000, applicavle to the establishment 
of new mail routes and the improvement of oid 
ones. Even should the suspended allowances 
be finally paid, the anticipated result cannot be 
delayed beyond the month of July, 1836. 

A balance of the books of this Department has 
not been effected for about twenty years. After 
a full consideration of the subject, it was deemed 
expedient to close them, and open a new set from 
the Ist of July, 1835. The balances of accounts 
are not carried forward from the old books to the 
new, but all coliections made of moneys due be- 
fore that day, are credited to an account headed 


| ** Arrearages,’’? on the new books, and all pay- 


ments made on debts contracted prior to that day, 
are charged to the same account. That account, 
when closed, will show the exact amount of debt 
and of available means at the commencement of 
the present fiscal year; facts which cannot be 
sooner ascertained with exactitude. 

lin keeping the new books an attemptis making, 
through the ageney of general accounts, to show 
specifically from what sources the revenue of the 
Department is derived, and to what purposes it is 
applied. ‘The aceruing revenue is credited toGene- 
ral Accounts, headed ** Letter Postages,’’ “* News- 
papers and Pamphiets,’’ and ‘ Fines.’? The 
expenditures are charged to General Accounts, 
headed ** Compensation of Postmasters,’’**Trans- 
yortation of the Mails,’’ ** Ship, Steamboat, and 

Vay Letters,’’ ‘* Wrapping Paper,’’ ‘* Office 
Furniture,’? ‘* Advertising,’? ‘* Mail Bags,’’ 
**Blanks,’’**Mail Locks and Keys, and Stamps,’’ 
‘*Mail Depredations, and Special Agents,’’ 
‘““Clerks, &c., for Offices,’ and ** Miscellane- 
ous.’’ When the entire business of a quarter is 
brought upon the books, the credit General Ac- 
counts will be balanced by transfer to the credit 
of a general account, headed ‘* Post Office De- 
partment,’’ which will thus exhibit, at a glance, 
the entire income of the Post Office Department 
for the quarter, and the sources whence it is de- 
rived. In Jike manner, the debit General Ac- 
counts will be closed by transfer to debit of ** Post 
Office Department,’’ which will thus show, ona 
single page, the whole expenditures of the quar- 
ter, with the objects of expenditure. The bal- 
ance of this account, thus made up, will exhibit 
the condition of the Department at the end of 
each quarter. 

It has long appeared to the undersigned, that, 
by a system of this kind, the application of the 
public moneys may be shown more specifically 
than by any other system of specific appropriation. 

The efficiency of a department with so many 
thousand agents in its employment, essential! 
depends on the vigilance and energy of the di- 

recting and supervising power. Impressed with 
this conviction, it is the policy and the effort of 
the Department to make the supervision so com- 
plete, that every individual in its service shall feel 
that he acts directly under the eye of some of 
its officers or clerks. 

To secure promptitude in the rendition of ac- 
counts, the postmasters, with the exception of a 
few at the tone offices, have been required to 

forward their accounts within two days, or by 
the first mail, after the close of each quarter. As 
a means of enforcing this requisition, the post 
offices are divided into four classes, in reference to 
their distance from Washington, and other cir- 
cumstances. For the arrival of the accounts of 


|| the first class, ten days are allowed; for the sec- 


_ond, twenty; for the third, thirty: and for the 
fourth, forty. It is made the special duty of a 
| clerk to note the day on which each quarterly re- 

turn arrives, and promptly call ail ddhinguents to 


| account when the allotted time shall have expired. 


| This plan of supervision was put in operation 
|, at the commencement of the present quarter. 
|| . 'Toproduce an ever-active supervision over Con- 


'| standing these payments, is so considerable as to || tractors, it is made the duty of postmasters at 
justify a belief that $100,000 of the remaining || the ends of all post routes, to keep, and return to 
Gail debt may be paid in January next, and the | the Department, weekly or monthly, according to 


| the im of the route, registers, showing 
| the exact time of arrival and departure of every 
mail, with such remarks as the occasion may re- 
quire. It is made the duty of a clerk, in each 
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Report of the 


Postmaster General. 





| 
division, to see that the postmasters keep and re- j long enough to exchange mails. The distribu- 


turn these registers, to examine them when re- | 
turned, and note all delinquencies of contractors. 
This plan is not yet in fulloperation. 

It is intended to apply the same principle of 
strict supervision to the return of receipts by post- 
masters; to the making of deposits by the depos- 
iting offices,and the forwarding of certificates of 
deposit; to the printing and furnishing of blanks; 
and, as far as practicable, to all services required 
by law and the regulations of the Department. 

Sufficient attention has been given by the un- 
dersigned to the manner in which newspapers and 
other printed matter are conveyed by mail, to sat- 
isfy him that it is radically defective. No super- 
vision or power of punishment, exercised or pos- 
seased by the Postmaster General, is adequate to 
prevent, on some occasions, the lanaeehaad in 
which printed papers are stowed, from being left 
behind, so long as they are carried separately from 
the letter mails, or on the outside of coaches and 
stages. ‘To’ prevent the evil in some degree, it 
has been provided, in the contracts lately awarded 
on the main routes to the West, that, on the out- 
ward trip, no passengers shall be carried in the 
inside of the mail coach, but that it shall be devo- 
ted exclusively to the mails; and on similar routes 
along the sea-board, the same restriction will be 
applied in bothdirections. It is believed that the 
enforcement of the contracts in this respect, will 
insure the safe conveyance of the newspapers as 
far as they travel on these routes. 


tion through the country around must be made 





{| 


after the great mail has passed on, by means of | 


coaches, stages, or other vehicles, and horses, as 


may mutually require. Or, if any intermediate 
offices be supplied by the railroads, it should be 
those only where the cars stop, unless a mode of 
exchanging mail-bags, without stopping, can be 


| introduced for the accommodation of others. 


The means of transportation between Wash- 
ington and Boston, are now so complete, that this 
system might be advantageously introduced, at 
least during the season of steamboat navigation. 
The time occupied in passing from Washington 


, to Peta the railroad, is but two anda 
if 


half hours. » pass from Baltimore to Phila- 


| delphia by steamboats and the Newcastle and 


Frenchtown railroad, requires about nine hours; 
from Philadelphia to New York, by the Cam- 
den and Amboy railroad and steamboats, occu- 


oa about eight hours; and from New York to 


A further improvement in this respect is antici- |) 


pated from arrangements now in progress, to run 
steamboat mails on the western rivers during the 
season of steamboat navigation, and on a portion 
of the Mississippi during the whole year. 

It is well known that an immense correspond- 
ence is carried on during the business season, in 
steamboats, upon these waters. So long as the 
Department has no mails upon the rivers, itis dif- 


Office laws, and bring the letters so transmitted | 
into the post offices. Regular lines of boats are 
now formed, and forming, on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. A contract has been made with 


city to city will not exceed six hours. 


*rovidence, about fifteen hours; and from Pro- 
vidence to Boston, two anda half hours. The 
traveling hours from Washington to Boston are 
but about thirty-seven. Allowing half an hour 
at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Pro- 
vidence, each, for exchange of mails, the time 
occupied in transmitting a mail from Washington 
to Boston would be thirty-nine hours. 

This is the speed of present conveyances In 
the course of next year it is expected that Balti- 
more and Philadelphia will be connected by rail- 
road, when the time occupied in passing from 
New 


| York will soon be connected with Boston by 


similar roads, when the time occupied between 
them will not exceed fifteen hours. So that, 
when a railroad line from Washington to Boston 
shall be completed, a mail may pass, from the 


| one to the other, in thirty-four hours at most, 
ficult, if not impracticable, to enforce the Post 


the owners of one of these lines to carry a mail || 


three times a week between Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati, during the season of navigation, for $1,800 
a year. A proposition has been received, and ac- 
cepted, to convey a mail, except when prevented 
by ice, on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, be- 
tween Louisville and St. Louis, three times a 
week, and between Louisville and New Orleans, | 
three times a week during the business season, and | 
twice a week during the rest of the year, touching 
at all the considerable intermediate points, for 
$30,000 a year for the whole service. f is in con- 
templation to put this mail into operation early in 
the coming year. From giving regular river mails 
to the business of the West, it is expected that 
they will convey almost the entire correspondence 
upon those waters, and increase the revenues of 
the Department in a sum at least equal to their 
cost. This facility being furnished to the com- 
munity, the Post Office laws can, with more pro- 
priety, be enforced in relation to letters conveyed 
in other boats. Nor is it one of the least advan- 


and probably ina few years, from the progressive 
improvements of locomotives, in less than thirty 
hours. 

Within the quarter of the Union embraced in 
the recent letting of contracts, there are several 
railroads. Some of them made no offers, and 
the rest demanded prices far beyond the usual 
cost of transporting the mails on the same routes 
heretofore, and beyond what was asked by in- 
dividual citizens. Anxious to give the mails the 
greatest possible expedition bétween Washing- 
ton and New York, the undersigned made an 
effort to bring the companies, in whose hands 
are the means of conveyance on that great line, 


, to act in concert with each other, and with the 


Department, by which means two daily mails 


might be run through that line, performing the 


tages anticipated from these mils, that they will || 


relieve the land mails, in the West and southwest, 
of an immense mass of mail-matter, and renderits 
conveyance more safe, at the seasons when the 
roads are most difficult, and, in the Mississippi 
country, during the whole year. 

The multiplication of railroads will form a new 
era in the mail establishment. They must soon 
become the means by which the mails will be 
transported on most of the great lines of inter- | 
communication, and the undersigned has devoted 
some attention to the devising of a system which | 
shall render the change most useful to the | 
country. | 

The cities and large towns on the great lines | 
constitute centers from which the mails diverge 
to pervade and supply the surrounding country. 
At these points generally are the distributing | 
post offices. ‘The great whole will evidently be | 
most speedily and effectually served, by causing | 
the mails to pass with all possible expedition, by | 
night and by day, along the main lines, aes | 
these numerous centers, stopping for no local 

‘ 


ject, and pausing at the distributing offices only) 


trip each way, and conveying passengers from 
city to city, in about twenty-three hours. The 
effort failed in consequence of the very heavy 
compensation asked by them. 

Not despairing of being able to induce the 
companies to take a more enlarged view of their 
own and the public interest, and to abate mate- 
rially in the amount of their demands, the un- 
dersigned sent his chief clerk to confer with the 
managers of all the railroads on the line, whether 
finished or not, with a view to ascertain whether 
any reasonable arrangements could be made with 
them, present or prospective, for the conveyance 
of this important mail. Although the agent per- 
formed the service with distinguished zeal and 
ability, his efforts were almost wholly fruitless. 

The company owning the railroad between 
Washington and Baltimore, demanded $10,000, 
or about $250 per mile, merely to haul one daily 
mail from depot to depot, without other respon- 
sibility, and $14,000 for two daily mails. 

The companies owning the several railroads 


|| the interest of the Department and the country | 


i 


| 
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had the subject of the transportation of the mails 
on railroads under consideration at the last ses- 
sion, and had unanimously proposed to restrict 
the Department to seventy-five dollars per mile 
for the service; and moreover, considering the 


| sums demanded disproportionate to the service, 


_and wholly unreasonable, the undersigned de- 


termined not to accept any of the propositions. 
To leave no means unessayed, however, to form 
a satisfactory arrangement, he offered a contract 
for merely lendiease a box containing the mail 
from depot to depot, daily, to the Baltimore and 


| Washington Railroad Company, at $100 per mile, 


which the 


promptly declined. 
The undersigned does not intend to pay the 


| prices demanded by these companies, unless di- 


_ trol him. 


rected to do so by those who have a right to con- 
He will sooner put post-coaches or 


| mail-wagons on the old roads, and run them there 


until public opinion, or the voice of superior au- 
thority, induces the associations which have been 
permitted to monopolize the means of speed 
conveyance of these routes to abate in their 
terms. To enable you to present the whole sub- 
ject to the legislative body, a copy of the instruc- 
tions to the agent, and his correspondence with 
the companies, and the subsequent correspond- 
ence of the Department with them, is herewith 
submitted. 

The undersigned is happy to state, that indi- 
eations of a spirit more in accordance with the 
great object of public accommodation, which has 
induced the Legislatures of the States to sanction 
the construction of these improvements by pri- 
vate companies, have manifested themselves in 
other quarters. The Boston and Providence 
Railroad Company have intimated a willingness 
to carry two daily mails between those cities, 
embracing the New York steamboat mail, for 

2,000 a year, being at the rate of about twenty- 
five dollars per mile for a single mail, and a con- 
tract has been authorized. 

The New Jersey Railroad Company, whose 
road, when completed, will extend from Jersey 
City to New Brunswick, have offered to carr 
the great mail from New York along their road, 
one year, at $100 per mile, or four years at $150, 
and to carry two mails for $200. 

The company owning the Portsmouth and Ro- 


_ anoke road, have contracted to carry the mail three 


times a week, from Norfolk to Halifax, North 
Carolina, a distance of ninety miles, for the com- 
| pensation paid the former contractor, which is 
equal to about twenty-six dollars per mile, the 
mail to be conveyed on their railroad as far as 
completed. 

The Tuscumbia, Courtlandt, and Decatur Rail- 
road Company have offered to carry the mail 
three times a week, on their road, at the lowest 
rate of post-coach transportation, in the southern 
States, which amounts to about.twenty-six dollars 
per mile. 

It is conceded that the mails carried on all these 
roads, except the New Jersey road, are much less 
than the great mail between Washington and New 
York; but they probably bear a greater proportion 
to that mail than the compensation asked for the 
, former service does to that offered by the Depart- 
| ment for the latter. 

Referring to the instructions given to his agent, 
for his further views in relation to the railroad 
| companies, the undersigned submits the question 
| to yourdisposition, and will await the instructions 
_ of Congress as to the course hereafter to be pur- 
sued with these companies, and other monopolies 
of like character, in contracting with which the 
Department is unable to avail itself of the spirit of 
moderation superinduced by an active competi- 
|tion. Indeed, the Post Office law, so far as it re- 
| lates to the advertising and making of contracts, 


now constructing from Baltimore to Philadelphia, || is predicated upon the expectation that there would 
demanded $30,000, or upwards of $320 per mile, | be a general competition for them, and does not 


to haul one daily mail from city to city. 


The com — owning the Camden and Amboy 1 deal with monopo 


road, demande 
for one daily mail, and $3,000 for a second. 

The companies composing the upper line through 
New Jersey, demanded $23,000, or about $250 
per mile, for the conveyance of one daily mail, 
and $8,000 for a second. 

Aware that the Committee onthe Post Office and 





provide for cases where the Department has to 
lies, no such state of things 


$26,000, or near $300 per mile, || having been anticipated. 


A new question has arisen in the administration 

| of this rtment. A number of individuals 
have established an association in the northern 

and eastern States, and raised a large sum of 

money, for the purpose of effecting the immedi- 

ate abodiiinn of Slavery in the southern States. 


Post Reads of the House of Representatives had |! One of the means resorted to has been the print- 
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ing of a large number of newspapers, pamphlets, 
tracts, and almanacs, containing exaggerated, 





and in some instances, false accounts of the treat- | 


ment of slaves, illustrated with cuts calculated to 


operate on the passions of the colored men, and | 
roduce discontent, assassination, and servile war. | 


hese they attempted to disseminate through- 
out the slave-holding States, by the agency of the 
public mails. 


As soon as it was ascertained that the mails | 


contained these productions, great excitement 
arose, particularly in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; and to insure the safety of the mail in its 
progress southward, the postmaster at that place 

reed to retain them in his office until he could 
obtain instructions from the Postmaster General. 
In reply to his appeal, he was informed that it 
was a subject upon which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral had no legal authority to instruct him. The 
question again came up from the postmaster at 
New York, who had refused to send the papers 
by the steamboat mail to Charleston, South Car- 
aa. He was also answered, that the Postmas- 
ter General possessed no legal authority to give 
instructions on the subject; but as the under- 
signed had no doubt that the circumstances of 
the case justified the detention of the papers, he 
did not hesitate to say so. Important principles 
are involved in this question, and it merits the 


grave consideration of all departments of the 


Government. 

It is universally conceded that our States are 
united only for certain purposes. There are in- 
terests in relation to which they are believed to 
be as independent of each other as they were 
before the Constitution was formed. The inter- 
est which the people in some of the States have 
in slaves is one of them. No State obtained by 


the union any right whatsoever over slavery in | 
any other State; nor did any State lose any of | 


its power over it within its own borders. On 
this subject, therefore, if this view be correct, 
the States are still independent, and may fence 
round and protect their interest in slaves, by 
such laws and regulations as, in their sovereign 
will, they may deem expedient. 

Nor have the people of one State any more 
right to interfere with this subject in another 


State, than they have to interfere with the inter- | 


nal regulations, rights of property, or domestic 
lice of a foreign nation. If they were to com- 


ine and send papers among the laboring popu- | 


lation of another nation, calculated to produce 
discontent and rebellion, their conduct would be 
good ground of complaint on the part of that 
nation; and, in case it were not repressed by the 
United States, might be, if perseveringly per- 
sisted in, just cause of war. The mutual obli- 
ations of our several States to suppress attacks 
y their citizens on each other’s reserved rights 
and interests, would seem to be greater, because 
by entering into the Union they have lost the 
right of redress which belongs to nations wholly 
independent. Whatever claim may be set up or 
maintained to a right of free discussion, within 
their own borders, of the institutions and laws 
of other communities over which they have no 
rightful control, few will maintain that they have 
a right, unless it be obtained by compact or 
treaty, to carry on such discussions within those 
communities, either orally or by the distribution 
of printed papers, particularly if it be in viola- 
tion of their peculiar laws, and at the hazard of 
their peace and existence. The Constitution of 
the United States provides that ‘ the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States;’’ 
but this clause cannot confer on the citizens of 
one State higher privileges and immunities in 
another than the citizens of the latter themselves 
pan It is not easy, therefore, to perceive 
ow the citizens of the northern States can pos- 
sess or claim the privilege of carrying on discus- 
sions within the southern States, by the distri- 
bution of printed papers which the citizens of 
~ latter are forbidden to circulate by their own 
ws. 

Neither does it appear that the United States 
acquired, by the Constitution, any power what- 
soever over this subject, except a right to 
hibit the importation of slaves after a certain date. 
On the contrary, that instrument contains evi- 
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|| dences that one object of the southern States in 
adopting it was to secure to themselves a more 
int control over this interest, and cause it to 
be respected by the sister States. In the exercise 
of their reserved rights and for the purpose of 
protecting this interest and insuring the safety of 
their people, some of the States have passed laws 
prohibiting, under heavy penalties, the printing 
| or circulation of papers like those in question 
within their respective territories. It has never 
been alleged that these laws are incompatible with 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
Nor does it seem possible that they can be so, 
because they relate toa subject overewhich the 
United States cannot rightfully assume any con 
trol under that Constitution, either by law or 
otherwise. If these principles be sound, it will 
follow that the State laws on this subject are, 
within the scope of their jurisdiction, the supreme 
laws of the land, obligatory alike on all persons, 
whether private citizens, officers of the State, or 
functionaries of the General Government. 

The Constitution makes it the duty of the 
United States ‘to protect each of the States 
against invasion: and, on application of the Le- 
gislature, or of the Executive, (when the Legis- 
lature cannot be convened,) against domestic vi- 
olence.’’ There is no pees whence domestic 
violence is so much to be apprehended, in some 
of the States, as from the servile population, 

| operated upon by mistaken ordesigning men. It 
is to obviate danger from this quarter, that many 
of the State laws, in relation to the circulation of 
incendiary papers, have been enacted. Without 
claiming for the General Government the power 
| to pass laws prohibiting discussions of any sort, 
as a means of protecting States from domestic | 
' violence, it may safely be assumed, that the 
United States have no right, through their officers 
or departments, knowingly to be instrumental in 
|| producing, within the several States, the very 
\| mischief which the Constitution commands them 
|| to repress. It would be an extraordinary con- 
|| Struction of the powers of the General Govern- 
i| ment, to maintain that they are bound to afford 
| the agency of their mails and post offices, to 
|} counteract the laws of the States, in the circu- | 
|| lation of papers calculated to produce domestic 
| violence; when it would, at the same time, be 
| one of their most important constitutional duties | 
| to protect the States against the natural, if not 
necessary consequences produced by that very 
| agency. 
| ‘The position assumed by this Department is | 
|| believed to have produced the effect of withhold- 
|| ing its agency, generally, in giving circulation to 
| the obnoxious papers in the southern States. 
| Whether it be necessary more effectually to pre- 
| vent, by legislative enactments, the use of the 
mails, as a means of evading or violating the con- 
stitutional laws of the States in reference to this 
| portion of their reserved rights, is a question 
| which, it appears to the undersigned, may be | 
| submitted to Congress, upon a statement of the 
facts, and their own knowledge of the public ne- | 
| cessities. 

The experience of the undersigned has con- | 
firmed his prior impressions, that the Post Office 
Department requires reorganization. The ar- 
rangement of the administrative branch of the | 
Department is not particularly objectionable; but || 
the organization of its financial branch is neither || 
convenient nor safe; and it may be doubted | 
whether it be constitutional. 

It is not convenient, because it imposes on the 
Postmaster General, whose administrative duties 
are sufficient for any one man, the responsibility 
of settling nearly fifty thousand accounts an- 
nually, and disbursing upwards of two millions 
of dollars. 

It is not safe, because the entire net revenue 
of the Department, which now exceeds $2,000,000 
annually, is by law put at the disposition of the 
Postmaster General, subject to be paid over to 
his check, draft, or odes: without other safe- 
guards than those he chooses to impose on him- 
self. 

It is of doubtful constitutionality, because the 
Constitution requires that “‘ no money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury, but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law;”’ thereby presup- 
posing that the revenues of the Government are 


| 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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of their offices. 


disposed of in a similar way. 


ity with law, accounts orizinate. 
are generally paid by another set of agents, but 
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first paid into the Treasury; whereas, no part of 
the tax collected from the people in postages, 
amounting now to more than $3,000,000 annually, 
ever appears upon the Treasury books, and it is 
all expended without appropriation. 
a revenue may be properly raised and ex 
without going into the Treasury, by one 
ment of the Government, it i» not perceived why 
the other Departments may not be authorized to 
sustain themselves in a similar way; thus evading 
entirely the constitutional provision. 
safe construction would seem to be, thatall moneys 
collected by the Government, whatever may be 
the mode, shall, in the legal acceptation of the 
phrase, be paid into the Treasury, to be expended 
in conformity with appropriations made by Con- 
gress. 


If so la 
nded, 


epart- 


The more 


~ There would be nothing impracticable or seri- 


ously inconvenient in the appheation of this prin- 
ciple to the revenues of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 
that the moneys be collected and deposited in 
banks, or any other designated place, or that the 
existing system of collection should be deranged. 
Almost a third of the gross revenue is absorbed 


To effect this object, it is not necessary 


in commissions to postinasters, and the expenses 
Upon settlement of the postmas- 
ters’ accounts, the sums thus expended may be 


earried to the debit and credit of the Post Office 
appropriation at the same time. 


The amounts 
received by contractors from postmasters may be 
The result would 
be, that, although the Treasurer would have open 
accounts only with the deposit banks of the Post 
Office, his books would exhibit the whole amount 
received from the people, and expended by the 
Government, on account of the mail establish- 


' ment. 


There is another feature in which the present 


_ organization of the Post-Office Department is de- 
| fective and unsafe. 


It is believed to be a sound 
principle, that public officers who have an agency 
in originating accounts, should have none in 
their settlement. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments are in general organized upon this prinei- 
ple. In the orders, contracts, and regulations of 
the heads of those Departments, or their minis- 
terial subordinates, issued and made in conform- 
The moneys 


partially dependent on the heads of the a oo 
ments; and the accounts are finally settled by a 
third set, who are wholly independent of them. 
If, from any cause, an illegal expenditure be di- 
rected by the head of a Department, it is the duty 


_of the disbursing agent not to pay the money; 


and if he does pay it, it is the duty of the Audit- 
ors and Comptrollers to reject the item in the set- 
tlement of his account. But the Postmaster Gen- 
eral practically unites these three functions in 
his own person. He issues orders, makes con- 
tracts and regulations, producing the expend- 
iture of money, settles the accounts, and pays 
the money. Although he is required to render a 
quarterly account to the Treasury, to be settled 
as other public accounts are, this requisition has 
long ceased to constitute any practical check 
upon him, nor can it ever be otherwise under the 
existing system, 

Herewith is submitted a printed pamphlet, ex- 
hibiting the interior organization of the Post 
Office Department, as it now exists. The most 


| important improvement required is to separate the 


settlement of accounts entirely from the Post 
Office Department, and vest it in an Auditor ap- 
pointed by th@ President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, whose duties shall in gen- 
eral correspond with those assigned to the ac- 
countant under the present organization. 

The Postmaster Generel would then be placed 
on a similar footing with the other heads of De- 
partments. His power over the funds of the De- 
partment should extend only to a superintendence 
over the rendition of accounts, to prescribing the 
manner in which masters shall pay over their 
balances, to m drafts for the collection and 
transfer of Post Office funds, to issuing warrants 
on the Treasury for the purpose of paying balances 
reported to be due by the Auditor, and making 

vances in special cases. The remaining portion 
of his duties would be those of a ministerial char- 
acter, now performed upon his responsibility, 
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modified by salutary restrictions upon his discre- 
tion. 

To enable him to exercise an effectual supervis- 
ion over postmasters and contractors, a Uurd As- 
sistant should be given to the Department. These 
services have almost doubled since a second As- 
sistant was added, and have been recently ex- 
tended, making them too onerous to be performed 
by two Assistants, however distinguished for 
their industry and devotion to the service. More- 
over, these duties are constantly increasing, and 
will be greatly enlarged by the extension of mail 
service which is anticipated within the coming 
year. If the United States were, for this purpose, 
divided into three divisions, and an ites 
assigned to each, the stations would still be among 
the most laborious and responsible in the Govern- 
ment. 


Three Assistants, on the footing of Auditors 
as to salaries, with eight clerks each;a chief clerk 
on the footing of chief clerks in the other Depart- 
ments; twelve‘clerks for other miscellaneous du- 
ties, including the dead-letter service; an agent to 
superintend the Post Office building and property, 
and attend to purchases of stationery, furniture, 
&c.;a messenger, an assistant messenger, a labor- 
er, and two watchmen, would constitute a force 
with which the ministerial duties of the Depart- 
ment could be performed with comfort, prompti- 
tude, and efficiency. 

The Auditor’s office would be the most exten- 
sive and Jaborious accounting office in the Gov- 
ernment, meriting corresponding provision in 
clerksand salaries. Like other auditors, he should 
have a chief clerk for general duties. The ex- 
amination of postmasters’ accounts, amounting 
to about $42,000 annually, scenting out errors, and 
other attendant services, constitute a severe duty, 
and requires eighteen clerks. The registration 
of postmasters’ accounts, after examination, and 
——. the ledgers of the Department, requires 
eight clerks. To keep the pay books, see that 
postmasters pay over their balances and return 
the receipts, and prepare contractors’ accounts 
for settlement, requires nine clerks. To collect 
balances from former postmasters and others, 








Report of the Postmaster General. 


services rendered in pursuance of some preéxist- | Postmaster General’s Instructions to the Agent 


| ing law, contract, or lawful regulation, and a 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


the Postmaster General, like those made to the | 


service of the other Departments, to meet neces- 
sary expenditures, which cannot be foreseen or 


_ provided for by contract or regulation. 


Essential improvements might be made, as is 


_ believed, in some portions of the law regulating 


the details of duty assigned to the Postmaster 
General, particularly as to the making of con- 
tracts. dditional precautions are necessary 
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| negotiate with the Railroad Companies. 
small contingent appropriation were assigned to | 


Post Orrice Department, 
October 31, 1835. 
Sir: It is important for the business of the 
country, and essential to the interests of the Post 
| Office Department, that the public mails should 
| be transported by the most speedy means of con- 
veyance which modern improvements afford. To 


|| give them the utmost practicable degree of use- 


_against irresponsible bidding, and to prevent | 
combinatigns injurious to the Department. If | 


bidders were required in all cases, to furnish the |! 


names of responsible securities with their bids, 
who should be bound from the date of accept- 
ance, it would prevent the bids of worthless men 


/and mere speculators, which now produce great 


| serious loss. 


inconvenience to the Department, and sometimes 


And if, on the other hand, combi- | 


nations to prevent competition were punishable | 


by perpetual exclusion from the service of the in carrying travelers through with all possible 
Department, it would, it is believed, have an ex- |! . 


cellent effect on its interests, as well as on the 
characters of its contractors. 

It is worthy of consideration, Whether it 
would not be expedient to change the rates of the 


letter postage, making them conform to the na- | 


tional currency, in gradations of five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five and thirty cents. 
provision would save almost half the labor now 


Such a | 


required in the examination of accounts in the | 


Department and prevent numberless errors. It 
would also much simplify the system, if the 
number of miles to which these rates should ap- 


| ply, were doubled at each increase of rate from 


| tions, down to their present condition. 


| the lowest to the highest. 

| There have been so many changes in mail 
| 

' 


routes since their original establishment, that it is 


now difficult, if not impracticable, to trace them 
| from their origin in the law, through all muta- 
It would 


| contribute greatly to the convenience of the De- 


make out statements of the accounts, and super- || 


intend suits and prosecutions, requires at present 
seven clerks. 
branches of duty there must be, as at present, a 

rincipal clerk, for whom liberal provision should 
be made. It is but just to the gentlemen em- 
ployed in this arduous portion of the public ser- 
vice, to say, that their compensation, 1n general, 
compared with that given in other Departments 
of the Government, has hitherto been disprepor- 
tioned to the labor required of them, and, as to 
married men, inadequate to the support of their 


Over each of these considerable | 


families, and the education of theirchildren. To | 


complete the organization of that office, there 
must be also a messenger and one assistant mes- 
senger. 

The proposed reorganization would somewhat 
reduce the number of persons employed in the 
business of the Post Office, by rendering useless 
the clerks now occupied in making out the Post- 
master General’s accounts for the Treasury, as 
also the clerks employed in examining them in 
the Fifth Auditor’s office, if not also those in the 
Comptroller’s office, assigned to the same duty. 

The utility of requiring all the Post Office ac- 
counts to be reported to the Comptroller, is not 
perceived. It would perhaps promote the ends 


of justice and operate as a salutary check upon | 


the Auditor, if an appeal were allowed to the 
Comptroller, at the instance of the claimant or 
Postmaster General, should either, in any case, 
be dissatisfied with his decision. 

If the business of the Post Office Department 
were thus organized, it might be required of the 
Postmaster General to furnish to Congress, annu- 
ally, specific estimates, setting forth the sums ex- 
pected to be required under each head of general 
account now appearing on the books, and an 
others that Congress might require to be emnand, 
and after obtaining an appropriation of the aggre- 
gate for the support of the Post Office establish- 
ment, not to exceed the current revenue, to ren- 
der an account at the next session, of the amount 
expended for each purpose specified in’ his esti- 
mates, It would be-a further improvement, if 


all allowances were prohibited, other than for |: 


| partment. 
rendered by authority of the Department, in a | 


partment if they were all reéstablished in one 
act, with such alterations and additions, as the 
accommodation of the public may require, and 
the interest of the Departmentadmit. A portion 
of the surplus revenue will be required to make 
improvements on existing routes; but, it is be- 
lieved, the Department can, without inconve- 





ulness, they should travel on all the main routes 

by night and by day, stopping only at the most 
important offices, and there only long enough to 
be exchanged, leaving it to the ordinary mails to 
supply other offices on the main as well as the 
diverging and less important routes. 

By liberal arrangements with the railroad 
companies these objects may, within a short 
period, be accomplished on the great line running 
from Washington through Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia to New York, and probably to Boston. 

That the railroad companies have an interest 


expedition, is abundantly evident to every man 
who has witnessed the increase of travel within 
the last few years, and contemplated its causes. 
No people appreciate more highly economy in 
time than the people of the United States. 
In general, when they start on a journey, they 

hurry to its end in the shortest possible time, 
without regard to the dangers and discomforts 
| which may await them in traveling. By exist- 
ing arrangements between Washington and the 
| North, travelers are obliged to stop in the large 
| cities, where their tavern bills bear a large pro- 
| portion to the entire expense of transportation. 
iT they had the means of passing onward and 
'| saving these heavy bills, as well as the time lost 
while incurring them, multitudes would travel 
|| who now are not able to afford it, and the receipts 
| of the railroad companies would probably be 
| doubled. 

| ‘The time now occupied in traveling from Wash- 
| ington to Baltimore is about two hours and a half. 
We are informed that by the Ist of November, 
1836, a railroad will be completed from Philadel- 
phia to Baltimore, upon which*the mails may run 
through in five hours. Allowing one hour for 
change of mails, &c., in Baltimore, the mail may 
then go through to Philadelphia from Wash- 
ington in less than nine hours. When the con- 


nience, put into operation new routes, not €x- || tinuous railroad communication through New 


ceeding in cost $300,000 a year, as soon as they 
can be established, and the necessary arrange- 
ments made. 


The aid of legislation is required to close, | 


equitably, some of the old claims against the De- 
Various demands exist for services 


measure sanctioned by usage, which, though to 
some extent just, cannot, in the opinion of the 
undersigned, be adjusted and paid without the 
sanction of Congress. It is hoped that power 
may be vested in the Auditor, if one be created, 


| with the sanction of the Comptroller, to settle 
| these claims upon principles of justice and equi- 
| ty; or, if this course be not deemed expedient, 
| that Congress will provide some other means for 


their speedy adjustment. 

The undersigned cannot close this communica- 
tion without paying an humble tribute to the 
worth of a patriot and friend—the late Postmaster 
General. It may be said of him, as the head of 
this Department, that the reason he had not a 


| better fortune was, that he was too good a man. 


In other positions, and under other cireum- 


| stances, he would have been one of the greatest 


and most useful, as he was one of the best and 
most highly endowed, of our publicmen. Having 
for more than twenty years been acquainted with 
Mr. Barry, and been honored with his friendship ; 


| knowing his private worth, his love of country, 


and his disinterestedness; and having always 


_had an abiding confidence in his integrity and 
_ honor, it would be to the undersigned a source 


j 


of lasting regret, if anything said or done by 
him, in the administration of this Department, 
should be understood as intended or calculated 
to depreciate his virtues, or cast.a stain upon his 
memory. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 


3 AMOS KENDALL, 





them for the transportation of the principal mail 


Jersey shall be completed, it may run through 
to New York in six hours, which, allowing an 
hour’s delay in Philadelphia, will give a mail from 
Washington to New York in eighteen hours. If 
the means of conveyance through New Jersey 
shall remain as at present, it may be carried 
through in nineteen, or at most twenty hours. 
Through Long Island Sound, from New York to 
Providence, it may now be carried with much 
regularity in sixteen hours, and two hours and a 
half more will bring it to Boston by the Boston 
and Providence railroad. Allowing one hour's 
delay in New York, and a half an hour in Provi- 
dence, and we have a mail carried from Wash- 
ington to Boston, a distance of five hundred and 
thirty-six miles, in about forty hours. 

By a liberal arrangement with the several com- 
panies in possession of the means of communi- 
cation upon that line, this object might now be 
accomplished in forty-two hours; and as soon as 
we have an uninterrupted chain of railroad be- 
tween the principal cities, the time may be greatly 
reduced. 

It is unquestionably the interest of the Depart- 
ment to prefer contracting with those oes 
which can furnish uninterrupted railroad land 
transportation; for in that case the inconvenience, 
irregularity, and expense, of shifting from one 
line to another, upon the change of weather and 
seasons, would be avoided. ou are, therefore, 
requested to wait upon the president and other 
managers of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, and apprise them of the earnest desire 
of the Department to make an arrangement with 


between Washington and Baltimore on terms 
| which shall be satisfactory to all ree. and 





| promises to be permanent. You wil 88 U 
| them the idea, <iiah is undoubtedly Jemtified by 
all reasoning and: experience, that their. own 
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interest is deeply involved in giving to the mails 


Report from Commissioner of Ge: 
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ioe reral Land Office. 


These laws are based upon the unquestionably 


and to travelers the promptest possible convey-| sound principle, that when a power is clearly 


ance between the two cities, and promise them 


delegated by the Constitution to the General Gov- 


that the stage lines run by contractors of the De- || ernment, it is not within the constitutional rights 
aa and terminating in the two cities, shall | of any State, or company, or individual, to pre- 


e made to connect with their lines of cars at the 
most convenient hours of departure. 

The specific propositions to be made by you 
must be left very much to your discretion. The 
following suggestions, however, may be found 
useful: 

If the railroad company will agree to run a train 
of cars at such hours as may accommodate and 
expedite the mail, it is the desire of the Depart- 
ment to impose as little responsibility upon them 
as possible. If they will inclose, in a strong and 
substantial manner, a portion of their baggage car, 
or some other car, to be devoted exclusively to 
the mails, the Department will cause them to be 
placed in it at one depot, and taken out at the 
other, without requiring anything from the com- 

ny in the way of service or responsibility, but 
to haul it from the one tothe other. Inthatevent, 
jt would be proposed thata strong lock should be | 
placed on the apartment, to which ar the post- | 
mastersat Washington and Baltimore should have || 
keys, so that the mail should not be accessible to 
any one between the two depots. 

Or, the Department will furnish a strong fire- 

roof box or chest, so constructed that it may be | 
readily transferred froma wagon to a car prepared || 
for the purpose, into which the entire mails shall 
be put and locked up at one post office, not to be || 
molested or opened between the two cities, which || 
shall be delivered and received at the depots of the || 
road, without any service or responsibility on the || 

rt of the company, beyond the transportation || 
wes one depotto the other. Or, if wheels can be 
constructed which can be used alike upon the rail- | 
road and the streets of the cities respectively, then | 
the Department will furnish an entire car, con- || 
taining the mails to be delivered at one depot and 
received at the other, asking nothing of the com- | 
pany but to haul it from the one to the other. _|| 
ou will ascertain for what additional charge || 
they will undertake themselves to transport this 
box or car between the post offices and their de- || 
wees this arrangement as the one which || 
would be most acceptable to the Department. | 

You will earnestly press upon them the im- |! 
mense importance to the entire business of the | 
country, of having the mails on the main routes || 
of which their road constitutes a part, travel || 
by night as well as by day,as already sugg®sted; 
and if they cannot be induced, without a com- 
pensation which the Department cannot afford 
to pay, toruna night line, then you are instructed 
to solicit from them for the Department, the priv- 
ilege of putting on the road a locomotive, for 
the sole purpose of carrying the mail, with asuit- | 
able guard. It is believed that the importance of 
the object will induce the public-spirited men who 
manage this concern to permit the Government, | 
for a suitable consideration, to use their road for || 
a purpose so useful to their fellow-citizens, at || 


| 


] 


| 


hours when they may not think proper to use it | 
themselves. | 

It is not deemed necessary to press upon them | 
any supposed rights which the Government may | 
have to use railroads owned by private companies | 
for public purposes, allowing such compensation | 
as may be fixed, in a way to be pointed out by | 
Congress. Yet it may be useful to call their | 
attention to that point. The Constitution confers || 
on Congress the power “to establish post offices | 
and post roads.’’ So far as it respects roads, this | 
delegation of power has been construed to mean | 
that Congress may designate the roads on which | 
the mails shall be carried. To this construction, | 
the practice of the Government has hitherto con- | 
formed. Congress have designated the roads on || 
which mails shall be carried, embracing State | 
roads, county roads, township roads, streets of | 
cities, and turnpike roads Serares to private | 
companies. Penalties are prescribed by law for | 
obstructing the mails upon these roads; and a | 
preference is given to the horses and vehicles by | 
which they are conveyed. 

None of those horses or vehicles can be stopped, | 
not even by the law process of the States for the | 
debts of their owners, while actually employed 1 
in the conveyanee of the mails. 








vent or obstruct its execution. 

Railroads differ from turnpikes owned by pri- 
vate companics only in the fact that in the former 
case the companics own the means of conveyance 
as well as the road; but if established under the 
authority of Congress as post-roads, is it possible 
for those companies to prevent the carrying of 
the mail upon them? If they attempt to do so, 
either directly or by running their cars at incon- 
venient hours, or by asking au unreasonable price, 
may not the Department fulfill the law and ac- 
complish its object by placing locomotives upon 
the road for the purpose of conveying the mail, 
to which everything clse must give place? If it 
be not so, and if these railroad companies may 
refuse to carry the mails at the hours required in 
the execution of the laws, or may, by any means, 


| direct or indirect, prevent their transportation, 


then may they obstruct, if not defeat, one of the 


| Bewere unquestionably delegated to Congress. 
. 


or it must be apparent to the most casual ob- 


| server, that if the mails are driven from the rail- 
| roads and obliged to depend on stage or horse 
| transportation on the main routes, they will soon 
| cease to be of any considerable value, and this 
| important and useful branch of the Government 
| will sink into contempt. 


You are not desired to assume the position in- 
dicated by this argument; but you may find it 
useful to present it for consideration, with ail the 
grounds which occur to you in its support, taking 
care to assure the company that the Department 


| iS anxiously desirous to avoid all such questions 
| now and forever, by a permanent arrangement 


for the transportation of the mails which shall 


| not be liable to any just exceptions, either on the 


part of the Governmentorthe company. In dis- 
cussing the amount which ought to be allowed 
for the transportation of the mail, you will not 
forget to avail yourself of the fact, that the great 
object of chartering the railroad by the State was 
to cheapen transportation of every kind, and that 
nothing has higher claims to that advantage than 
the mails of the United States, in which are in- 
volved the interest of millions. You will know 
how to amplify this argument, and all others 
which have been suggested. Nor will you for- 
get to press the fact, that at the last session of 
Congress the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads in the House of Representatives, by a 
unanimous vote, inserted a clause in the bill for 
reorganizing the Post Office establishment, re- 


| stricting the Department to $75 per mile for rail- 
| road transportation of the mails; and represent 


that we cannot venture to exceed that limit to 


| any greatextent. You are requested to use the 


utmost frankness in your communications and 
discussions with the company; to make them 
sensible that the Department desires nothing 
which is unreasonable; that it seeks only that 
which will promote the interest of the public, 
and enhance the prosperity of our common coun- 
try; and that, in seeking after these results, it is 
ready to contribute liberally, but not ex'rava- 
gantly, to the profit of a company which has 
done so much in facilitating the means of inter- 
course and trade between our associated commu- 
nities. 

You will by no means consider yourself as re- 
stricted to the propositions or arguments herein 
suggested; but you will propose any other arrange- 
ment which intercourse with the company ma 
suggest to you, subject to the ratification of the 
Department; and you will use such arguments 


as may occur, consistent with reason and truth, to | 


effect the sa, of your mission. Having com- 
leted your business with the Baltimore and Ohio 
ailroad Company, you will visit the president 


and other managers of the railroad from Philadel- | 


phia, through Wilmington, to Baltimore, and by 
urging similar propositions and views, endeavor 
to form a prospective contract with them, subject 
to the approval of the Department, for the con- 
veyance of the great mail on their road, when it 
shall be completed. No change occurs to me as 
necessary in the proposition suggested, other than 
that the postmaster at Wilmington should have a 


il 


r Senate & Ho. or Rers. 


key to the box or car in which the mail shall be 
ransported, that he may there open it and ex- 
change mails. ; 

If nosatisfactory arrangement can be made with 
the managers of this road, then you will inquire 
into the practicability of making an arrangement 
with the managers of the railroad said to be in 
progress to connect the road from 'hiladelphia to 
Columbia, with the city of Baltimore, when that 
road shall be completed. 

Having finished your inquiries and discussions 
on those routes, you will proceed to New Jersey, 
and open similar negotiations with the managers 
of the road from Philadelphia to Trenton, and 
through, by New Brunswick, to New York. It 
is thought a preference should be given to that 
over the Amboy route, because, in avoiding all 
s'eamboat or water transportation, it is likely to 
afford a more regular and certain means of con- 


, veyance. For the sake of uniformity, as well as 


safety, it is desirable that the same plan of send- 
ing the mails in a separate box or car, should be 
here elso adopted. If a portion of the trans- 
yortation be upon the turnpike from Trenton to 
New Brunswick, the mail box may be readily 
transferred from the railroad car to a carriage 
constructed to receive it, and at the end of the 
turnpike again transferred to the railroad car, so 
that the mail shalf not be exposed or disturbed. 
Ai Trenton and New Brunswick the postmasters 
may have keys and exchange mails. 

If no satisfactory arrangement can be made on 

| this route, then you wilbconfer with the managers 
of the Amboy road, and if practicable make an 
| arrangement with them. If these companies 
| cannot be induced to run a night-line, then you 
will ascertain for what compensation they will 
' transport the great mail by day, and also for 
| what compensation they will carry a second mail 
| between the two cities, But in all your negotia- 
| tions with these companies, as well as those 
'already adverted to, you are particularly in- 
| structed to ascertain whether they will carry a 
| mail by night, and on what terms, and what dif- 
| ference they will make between carrying the 
| great mail by night and by day, and also what 
| difference they will make for carrying a second 
| or small mail in the same manner. 
| Having finished your negotiations in New Jer- 
sey, you will proceed to New York, and confer 
| freely with the president and managers of the 
Boston and Providence Railroad Company, with 
| a view to a contract with that company during 
steamboat navigation to carry from New York 
the entire eastern mail distributed at Providence 
and Boston. Here, also, let the same secure 
mode of conveyance be suggested. 

You are further instructed to inquire of each of 
the railroad companies with which you may con- 
fer, for what sum of money, paid in hand, they 
will undertake to convey the mails once per day, 
and for what sum twice per day, at such hours 
as may from time to time ba prescribed by the 
Department during the continuance of their re- 
spective charters. You will apprise them that 
this easy is made with a view, if their terms 
be reasonable, to ask Congress for an appropria- 
tion to purchase the freedom of their roads for 
the United States mails. If it be found imprac- 
ticable or inconvenient for you to finish your 
negotiations with any company on your outward 
trip, then you can put them in train, and com- 
plete them on your return. 

It is desirable that this service be concluded 
with all practicable expedition. You will from 
time to time report progress. 

| Very respectfully, AMOS KENDALL. 
| P. S. Lovuensoroveu, Esq. 


Report from the a of the Gene- 
ral Land 





Communicated to Congress December 8, 1835. 
Genera Lanp Orrice, December 5, 1835. 


| Sm: I have the honor herewith to transmit 


statements exhibiting the operations of the seve- 
ral land offices during the year 1834, and the 
| first, second, and third quarters of the year 1835, 
indicating the quantity of land sold—the amount 
of cash and script received in payment therefor— 
‘the amount of incidental expenses—and the 
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the receivers of public money, during the said | 


periods. (Tables marked A and B.) 
There are also herewith transmitted copies of 


the estimates of appropriations required by this || 
branch of the public service during the ensuing | 


year, viz: 


For the General Land Office,—(paper marked | 


‘hor the offices of the surveyors general,— | 


(paper marked D.) 

For surveying the public lands,—(paper 
marked E.) 

In estimating the expenses of the General Land 
Office proper, upon the present establishment, 
the Commissioner must be ruled by the organi- 
zation contemplated and provided for by the act 
of the 25th April, 1812, and of the 2d March, 
1827;—a scheme devised in inexperience, and 
obviously incompetent to the dispatch of the in- 
creasing business, apart from the accumulated 


load of arrears, and incapable of discharging all | 
the obligations which good faith and good policy | 


impose upon the Government, in the operation 
of its land system. 

For some years past, Congress has partially 
complied with the urgent requests of the office for 
more clerical aid, and by temporary 
tions for extra clerk hire for writing of patents, 
&c., has afforded sensible relief; but considering, 
as I do, that the continuation of such temporary 
appropriations for the ensuing year, even to a 
much greater amount, wguld form but an imper- 
fect and exceptionable substitute for the organic 
system upon which this branch of the public ser- 
vice ought to be established, in order to secure the 
correctness, economy, and expedition in the ad- 
ministration of its concerns, demanded by exi- 
gencies derived from the past, and becoming more 
pressing with the my per sales, and the in- 
creasing perplexity in which time involves the 
private land claims of thirty years’ standing, from 
which the attention of the Commissioner has, un- 
avoidably, been too much diverted, I respectfully 
invite your attention to the expediency of a re- 
form. 


The estimate for additional clerks, now offered, | 


is indispensable, so long as the Legislature may 
choose to adhere to the measure of regular force 
prescribed by the eighth section of the act of 2d 
of March, 162 ni 

ing a strong hope that Congress, perceiving the 
insufficiency of such temporary expedients, will 
substitute in the course of the coming session, a 
scheme better suited to the weight of the circum- 


stances that press upon and overburden the office; | 
and I very respectfully suggest, that the attention | 


of Congress be requested to measures that may 
place this institution in the condition of efficiency 
required by the public interests, as well as by 
justice to a great portion of the population of our 
country, whose interests are intimately connected 
with the prompt_and correct execution of the 
duties imposed b¥ law upon the General Land 
Office. 
the impolicy of extra appropriations for specific 
services in the office, is found in the fact that it 
has been impracticable, from the nature of the 
duties, to restrict the labors of the clerks employed 
under such appropriations to the specific heads 
of service for which such appropriations were 
made. The circumstances attending the business 
have been such as always to demand the applica- 
tion of the auxiliary force, according to the pres- 
sure of duties, and in view of their comparative 
importance. 

n the representations made by my predeces- 
sor in 1833—’34, to the Secretary of the 


exaggeration of the difficulties under which the 
General Land Office had labored, and continued 
to struggle, for want of timely adaptation of plan 


and means to the current business, and to the || fractional sections, necessa 


| the townshi 
| est legal su 


arrears postponed by the causes he described, 
which remain in abeyance, while the progress 
of time adds to the di rope of disentangling the 
most complicated from their embarrassment. 


This posture of affairs appears to call urgently | the additional privile 





| barrassments which have existed in those offices 


| gress in a report, dated 21st January, 1833, un- | 
aperneeie- | d 


| 


| notes o 





7; but I cannot refrain from indulg- | 


I beg leave, moreover, to observe, that | 
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amount of moneys paid into the Treasury by || and duty can be practiced; responsibility made 
| more sensible in the various branches of this ser- 

|| vice; and the Commissioner in a measure relieved 


of details that divert his attention from more im- 
portant affairs, but which cannot be neglected, as 
they occur, without occasionin delays, and per- 
haps confusion, in the several bureaus, where 
justice and expediency would recommend that 


| the relative compensation of the principals should || 
bear a proportion to the responsibility incurred, | 


and the abilities, attention, and industry required. 
The annual cost of an improved system equal 
to the new business constantly occurring, and to | 





who enter them for cultivation, or for the use of 
theirimprovements. ‘To make this law available, 
it was found nece to require the surveyor 
general not only to exhibit on all future townshi 
surveys protracted Py them respectively, the mi- 
| nute subdivisions of fractional sections into forty- 


| acre lots, as nearly as practicable, (under regula- 


| tions prescribed by the Department, in pursuance 
of the law,) butalso tomake new protractions and 
calculations of the vast number of fractional sec- 
| tions in market, and remaining unsold, at the 
| passage of the act, and to make returns to this 
| office, as wellas to the district land offices. The 


bringing up what remains behind in a reasonable || maps and diagrams so required have to be pre- 
time, would probably be greater during a few || pared in triplicate. The magnitude of this work, 


years than the sum now estimated for the next; | 
yet in the ultimate result of the experiment, there 


would be a saving in this respect, it is thought, | 


of several times the difference—a difference of 
mall comparative moment in calculating the 
value of ave. - 

In reference to the estimates for additional clerk 
hire in the offices of the surveyors general, I 
have to make the following remarks: The em- | 
have heretofore been fully communicated to Con- | 


er a resolution of the Senate, (printed as Senate 


in former estimates) is the transcribing of 


fully understood, I would briefly remark that the 
| ** field notes,’’ so called, are, technically, the sur- 


| veys. 
| The laws in relation to surveying tbe public 
| lands, by a singular oversight, do not require that 
copies of the field notes should be multiplied. On 
the contrary, the existing provisions of law re- 
quire the surveyors general to furnish with the 
ar plats, instead of copies of the field 
survey, a document which is called a 
** description”’ of the township, indicating the | 
quality of the lands on the sectional lines and be- | 
tween the corner posts, and referring to the char- | 
acter of the corner posts or bearing trees. 


filed in the offices of the surveyors general; no | 


ing down of the surveyors’ offices, or otherwise, 


and the loss would be irremediable, urless by 
resurveys of the lands, requiring the expenditure 


| of immense sums of money. 


The fact that the office of the surveyor gene- 
ral for Alabama was destroyed by fire many 


inducements that could present itself in favor of 
the additional appropriation for clerk hire in the 
surveyors’ offices, now submitted, with a view 


| to effect that object. 


This office was enabled to supply to a con- 
siderable extent, the loss occasione: 
struction of the surveyor’s office in 


b 
dideine. 


the custom, had returned the field notes. 








reasury || 
and to Congress, I have not discovered the least || 


The labors in the surveyors’ offices have been 

atly increased by the operation of the act of 

th April, 1832, entitled, ‘“‘ An act supplementary 

to the several laws for the sale of public lands,”’ 

by reason of the new and minute subdivisions of | 
ry to be exhibited on 


ivision was the —— tract, 
(half quarter section,) made such by a line run- 
ning northand south. The act referred to confers 


of locating uar- 


upon the Legislature to revise the laws fixing the || ters of sections, the divisional line running east 


one principles by which the General Land 


0 
0 


ce has now to be governed; and enact provis- | 


and west restricting the privilege of making those 
small entries to two quarter-quarter sections by 


ions whereby a more perfect supervision of labor || any one purchaser, and to those purchasers only 


Government. Lest this object should not be || 


Such 
| descriptions, however, answer not the same pur- | 
| pose as the field notes, and no protractions can \| 

Ge made from them. The original field notes are || 


there would be no record of them in existence, | 


years ago, and with it all the original field books | 
of surveys, of which no transcripts were ordered | 
| to be preserved by law, is one of the strongest 


the de- | 


because the surveyor general, in departing from | 





; 
! 
| 


lats. Previous thereto, the small- | 


/and the pressing demands made we —— 
for the receipt of those returns of subdivisions at 
the several land offices, have, as may be inferred, 


| (in the midst of the increasing demand for new 
lands to be brought into market,) greatly en- 
|| croached on the time which otherwise wou'ld have 
|| been devoted to the bringing up of the old arrears, 


| and transcribing the field notes. 


Hence it has 
been frequently found necessar 


to apply the 


| whole force in the surveyors’ offices to the cur- 


rent business, as the exigencies of the public 
service have from time to time imperatively de- 


|, manded, to the delay of those special objects for 
|| Document No. 50, of the second session of || 
the Twenty-Second Congress;) in consequence | 
whereof partial appropriations have heretofore | 
| been made to enable those officers to bring up the 
| arrears of work in their respective offices. 
| principal object of these appr riations (as sub- || 
|| mitte 

|| the field notes of surveys, with the view of having 
copies of them filed, and preserved at the seat of || 


which the additional appropriations were re- 
quired. 
The propriety of making an allowance to the 


|| surveyors general for office rent and fuel is respect- 
One || 


fully submitted. The want of ample accommo- 
dations for the clerks allowed them by law, of 
| necessity tends to retard the progress of those 
| important objects for which the eo 
of clerk hire have been made. e Officer is 
now personally charged with all expenses of 
| house rent and fuel for his clerks in the public 
service, and his emoluments not increasing by 
| commissions and fees, (as those of the registers 
| and receivers) in a given proportion to the amount 
|| of their business, it is certainly an evil that the 
| appropriation of increased force in aid of the 
| public service has the direct effect to diminish his 
‘| own emoluments, by the expenses attending the 
|| accommodations he has to provide for his clerks. 
| In view of all these circumstances I beg leave to 
| present the estimate of appropriation for $2,100 
for office rent and fuel of the surveyors’ offices. 
To show the progress of the public surveys, 
and the fields of operation that may be expected 
to be occupied by the surveyors during the ensu- 
ing year, I have deemed it proper to submit 
herewith such reports of the surveyors general, 
| together with their respective estimates, as this 


1] 
1} 








copies of them are extant by law; and if such || office is at present enabled to furnish. (Docu- 
originals should be lost or destroyed by the burn- || ment marked F.) 


In Ohio. 


The whole of the lands in this State which 
|| have been ceded to the United States have been 
| surveyed, and, with the exception of some small 
| former Indian reservations, have been offered at 
| public sale. 


In Indiana. 


In this State all the lands which have been 
| ceded have been surveyed; but about ninety 
'townships and fractional townships have not 
| been proclaimed for sale. They will, however, 
be brought into market early next season. 


In the Peninsula of Michigan. 

In this part of the Territory nearly all the 
| ceded lands have been surveyed and brought into 
/market. The unsurveyed portion is principally 

situated in the neighborhood of Saginaw qi 
| and should the interests of the public and.of the 





| settlers render it expedient, a portion thereof will 


ibs ournenee and placed in market, before the 
close o . 


In Michigan, west of Lake Michigan. 

In this section of the Territory the whole of 
the lands within the Wisconsin land district have 
been surveyed; and in addition to the surveys 
within the Green bay district which have been 
proclaimed for sale, the office is advised of the 
survey of about sixty-five townships and frac- 
tional townships in that district, which have not 
yet been proclaimed, but which can be’ brought 
mto market early in the next year if required. 
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The united nation of the Chippewa, Ottawa, | 


and Pottawatomi Indians having, by the treaty 
of 1833 and 1834, ceded to the United States the | 


Jands in Illinois and Michigan, wést of and be- || 
ceded || 

ndians, the sur- | 
| 


tween the lake and the lands previous! 
by the Winnebago and other ! 
veyor general was instructed, in August last, to 
have that portion of the cession situate in Michi- 


into townships; and since that time 


n run off ir me || 
E has been instructed to have those townships || 


subdivided. The survey of this cession, and of | 
some of the adjoining townships, in the previous | 
cessions, will not only complete the surveys in | 
this district, but of all the lands between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi, which have been | 


ceded to the Government. || made to this office, it is greatly to be apprehended | 


In Illinois. | 
In this State the office is advised of the survey 
of ninety-eight townships and fractional town- | 
ships, embracing the whole of the Pottawatomi 
cession of 20th October, 1832, and such portions | 


of the adjacent cessionsas had not been surveyed, || 


thus completing the surveys in the Danville dis- 


trict and in the southern part of the Chicago dis- || 


trict. The whole of these surveys can be brought 
into market during the next spring. 

In the northwestern land district, the surveyor 
eneral has contracted for the survey of all the 
ands north of the old Indian boundary, and west 

of the extension of the third principal meridian, 
into townships, and for the subdivision of a por- 
tion of those townships into sections; and although 


the office is not advised of the number of town- | 


ships which will be prepared for market in that 
part of the district during the next year, yet it 
may be safely calculated that sufficient progress 
will have been made to admit of one or more 
public sales. Instructions were given to the sur- 
veyor general in August last to have that portion 
of the ees ceded by the treaty of 1833 and 1834, 
with the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Pottawatomi 


Indians, which is situated in Illinois, run off into | 


townships, and he has been since directed to 
subdivide those townships into sections, prepara- 
tory to their being brought into market. 

ie appropriation of $500 having been made at 
the last session of Congress for surveying the 
confirmed lots of Peoria, the necessary instruc- 
tions were given to the surveyor general to carry 
the act into effect. 


In Missouri. 


In the northern part of the State, the office is 
advised that the surveyor general has contracted 
for the survey of the exterior lines of about one 
hundred and thirty-eight townships, and for the 
subdivision of thirty of those townships. The 


surveyor general has also informed the office of | 


his having contracted for running the exterior 
lines of about one hundred and eighty-nine town- 
ships, principally upon the waters of the Osage 
and Grand rivers, and adjoining the surveys 
already made. 

An appropriation of $20,000 having been made 
in 1834, for surveys in the southwest part of the 
State, the surveyor general has been engaged in 
executing surveys in that section of the State, 
and the whole of the amount appropriated for 
that object has been remitted to him for their 
payment; but as yet it is not in the power of 
this office to say what number of townships 
have been surveyed, or state the precise time 
when they can be brought into market, ogee ir 
it is confidently expected that the wishes of the 
settlers will be complied with, by proclaiming 
some of those lands during the next season. 


In the State of Louisiana. 

The information derived from the surveyor 
gees enables me to say that by the middle of 

arch next there will be about two hundred and 
forty-eight townships and fractional townships 
surveyed and returned, which have not been pro- 
claimed for sale. Some of these townships would 
have been offered during the present year, if the 
land offices had not been again opened, by the 
act of the 6th February last, for the investigation 
and decision of the private claims to land in that 
State, and the consequent apprehension that dif- 
ficulties might arise from ofieting those lands for 


sale during the period in which individuals are 
allowed to bring forward their claims. If, how- 
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| in this State having necessarily been closed since || 


_ lands ceded by the Choctaw treaty of 1830. 
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ever, the office can satisfactorily ascertain that } general, it appears that about eighty-five town- 
any portion of those lands can be offered, without | ships and fractional townships have been sur- 
the risk of interfering with such alleged claims, || veyed, of which the plats have not been received 
such lands will be brought into market during |) at this office, and that about sixty-four town- 
the next year. | ships and fractional townchips were under con- 
| tract for subdivision into sections. Some of these 
lands will be offered for sale during the next year. 
Not only as showing the nature of the work 
the termination of the last session of Congress, | contemplated to be performed during the next 
no surveys are known to have been made during |; Season In the different districts, and for which 
the present season It is estimated, however, || appropriations are now asked, but also the man- 
that only about forty townships are now required | ner in which it has been found absolutely neces- 
to be surveyed, to complete the survey of the || sary to apply the appropriations heretofore made 
for extra aid, in the officesof the surveyors gen- 
eral, I beg leave to refer to the accompanying 
reports from those officers. 

he paper G, herewith transmitted, is a state- 
| ment showing the amount of forfeited land stock, 
issued and surrendered at the United States land 
offices, to the 30th of September, 1835; also the 
|, amount of military land scrip surrendered to the 


In Mississippi. 
The office of the surveyor for the public lands | 


From the representations which have been 


that such numerous errors have been committed, | 
many years ago, in locating and surveying the || 
confirmed private claims in that part of the Au- || 
gusta district south of the thirty-first degree of | 




















— 


| being run and marked; but as the surveyor gen- 





| Mobile, and of the claims adjacent thereto, and in 





latitude, as to render it indispensably necessary 
that the subject should be examined by the land | 


officers and the surveyor general, in order that |) 
|| which the monthly accounts of the registers and 
| receivers of the public land offices have been 
| rendered, and showing the balance of cash in the 
receivers’ hands, at the date of the last monthly 
accounts current, and the period to which the re- 
ceivers’ quarterly accounts have been rendered. 


the nature and extent of those errors might be 
correctly ascertained, and instructions had been 
given to them in relation thereto, when the closing 


of the surveyor’s office prevented any progress | 


being made in such examination. Whenever the | 
office is filled, the surveyor general will be re- 
quired to go On with the examination. 

In that part of the State included in the limits | 
of the Chickasaw cession of 1832, and where the | 


| 


section, appropriates an additional quantit 
land for the satisfaction of warrants 


same period. 


The paper H is an exhibit of the periods to 


The act of Congress of 3d March last, second 
of 


ranted b 


operations are carried on under the directions of || the State of Virginia to the officers, soldiers, sail- 


a surveyor general specially provided for by the 
treaty, it is believed that almost the whole of the 
operations in the field will be completed during | 


|| the present season, with the exception of some || 
townships in the Mississippi swamp, and of such || 
|| of the lands bordering on the line between that 


cession and the Choctaw cession of 1830,as could 
not be surveyed in consequence of that line not 


eral has been advised of the course of the line, 
and has directed to have it surveyed, it may be 
expected that the whole surveys will be completed 
during the next year. 
In Alabama. 
In this State all the ceded lands, with the excep- 
tion of some townships south of the thirty-first | 


| degree, and of some bordering upon the unde- 
| cided boundary between this State and the State 


. | 
of Georgia, have been surveyed. | 


Owing to the complaints which had been made || 


respecting the surveys of the lots in the city of 


consequence of the great value of the property in 


question, it was thought advisable that the sur- | 


veyor general should personally examine the sub- 
ject, and have the surveys corrected under his own 


| accomplishment of that duty, which it is hoped 
| has now been correctly and satisfactorily per- 
formed. 

In Florida. 

The surveys of the public lands in West Flor- 
ida having been almost entirely completed, the 
attention of the surveyor general for the last year 
has been principally directed to the extension of 
those in the peninsula, and along the Atlantic 
border of East Florida; but in consequence of the 
nature of the country on each side of the tract 
formerly reserved for the Seminole Indians, but 
which was ceded to the United States by the 
treaty of the 9th May, 1832, it has been thought 
advisable to extend the extension of the surveys 
in that section of the country, until the Indians 
shall be removed under the provisions of the 
treaty. This suspension will not, however, cause 
any inconvenience to the public, as it will enable 
the surveyor general to prepare for markét those 
surveys which have already been made, and which 
the reported sickness of his clerks and want of aid 
» his office, has heretofore prevented him from 

oing. 

During the last season a survey of the con- 
firmed claims and of the public property in the 
city of St. Augustine, was made under the pro- 
visions of the act of the 28th June, 1832. 

In Arkansas. 
By information received from the surveyor 


|| ber last so far exceeded the quantity o 
| appropriated by the law, as to require the reduc- 


of each warrant. 


| be prepared accordingly, and considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the issue. 


Hon. Levi Woopsvry, 


| 
immediate superintendence, and he therefore de- | 
| voted a part of the last winter and spring to the 











ors, and marines of her State and continental 
|, establishments, during the revolutionary war, to 
the amount of six hundred and fifty thousand 
| acres; and provided that, if, on the Ist September, 


1835, the amount of warrants filed should exceed 


| the amount of land so nerve) the commis- 
| sioner should apportion t 


e said six hundred and 
fifty thousand acres of land among the warrants 


|‘*which may be then on file, in full satisfaction 
|| thereof.”’ 


The amount of warrants filed on Ist Septem- 
land 


tion of ten per cent. from the nominal amount 
The scrip has been ordered to 


I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, 


your obedient servant, 


ETHAN A. BROWN. 








Secretary of the Treasury. 





Report from the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 





War Department, 
Orrice Inpian Arrains, Wov. 24, 1835. 


Sir: In compliance with your order of the 4th 


| September last, I have had the honor to present 
| an estimate of the amount required by the Com- 


missioner of Indian Affairs for the ensuing year; 


| also the estimated amount of current expenses 


of the Indian Department for the same period, 
exclusive of the expenses of emigration; and also 
an estimate of the sums required for the payment 
of annuities due to individual Indians, and Indian 
tribes, and for the fulfillment of treaty stipulations 


| for the coming year. Those estimates were re- 


ferred to in several papers then submitted, and 
marked A, B, and oe 
Such other statements as might seem to com- 
rt with the spirit of your requisition, are here- 
with added, for the purpose of communicating 
specific details of our Indian concerns, under the 
superintendence of this Department. 

n the paper marked D, will be found the 
amount drawn from the Treasury, and remitted 
for disbursement, under the different heads. of 
appropriation for the first three quarters of the 
present year; also the amount of the accounts 
rendered for the corresponding period, under 
their respective heads, together with the balances 
remaining to be accounted for, according to the 
books of this office. The remittances for dis- 
bursement form a sum total, as there appears, of 

1,075,693 66; accounts have been rendered for 
e amount of $817,238 35, and the sum of 
$258,455 31 is still out. It lies im the hands of 
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officers having the charge of paying Indian an- 
nuities, or clothed with other specific pecuniary 
trusts. Itnotunfrequently hap ens that unavoid 
able causes prevent regular and timely transmis- 
sion or reception of documents required by the 
regulations of the Department for the rendering 
of accounts, without culpability attaching to the 
agentin the smallest degree. Among such causes 
are extreme distance, disbursements not com- 
pleted, mischance of convey neets and other in- 
cidental circumstances, precluding complaint and 
admitting apology. 

All material information in relation to the In- 
dian schools participating in the benefits of the 
annual appropriation of $10,000 for the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, is communicated inthe paper 
marked E, together with the particular disposi- 
tion of the education funds, set apart for that 
object, in treaties with the Indian tribes. With 
a wish to bring this interesting subject more 
under general notice, there is incorporated in this 
statement, whatever has come to the knowledge 
of the Department, from societies and institutions 
coéperating in the same beneficent purpose. The 
cause of humanity finds an advocate in every 
feeling bosom, and the sentiment is as universal 


as grateful, that education and civilization march | 


hand-in-hand in the progress of improvement, 
civil and religious. The number of Indian chil- 
dren taught at the schools included in this report 
cannot be given with accuracy, inasmuch as re- 


turns have not yet been received from all the | 


teachers. 
hundred. 
There are, besides, one hundred and sixty- 
three Indian scholars at the Choctaw academy, 
in Kentucky, the education expenses of whom 
are defrayed from funds provided for this special 
object, under treaty with several of the tribes. 
This academy has heretofore steadily increased 
in reputation, in proportion to its extensive use- 
fulness, and is now progressing successfully in 
the adoption of mechanical education, superadded 
to the common elementary branches of tuition. 
Ina former report this topic was adverted to, 


It is supposed to be about seventeen 


and arguments, that spontaneously presented | 


themselves, were then introduced in support of 
the views there taken, in relation to the subject 
of Indian instruction in the mechanical arts, as a 
material part of the system of education. These, 


in fact, must become, if not the first, the princi- | 


pal step in the ladder that leads from the abori- 
ginal to the civilized state. However agricultural 


maybe the.prevailing disposition or pursuit of | 
any mixed community, nothing is more clear | 
than the position that all cannot be agricultur- | 
Diversity of inclination, physical adapta- | 
tion, and especially the positive requirements in | 


ists. 


society for the productions of mechanical skill 
and labor, set at naught so illusive an opinion. 
Employments must be found, in a wholesome 


condition of society, suited to different tastes and | 


capacitics. But fitness for employment presup- 
poses instruction and acquaintance with the sev- 


denominated trades. 
produce able workmen; and it is believed that 
the mechanic arts can be the more readily grafted 
on the Indian stock, through the means of me- 
chanical instruction, as a part of the system of 
education patronized by the Government. 


These suggestions are offered under a firm per- | 


suasion of the capability of the Indian to take his 
station, through the ameliorating process of let- 
ters and the arts, by the side of the civilized man. 
And surely all will admit that there is a well- 
founded claim on our sympathies in behalf of the 
Indian race, when it is considered that our terri- 
tories were once the hunting-grounds of their fore- 
fathers, and that our cities occupy the former 
sites of their wigwams and villages. Humble 
instruments in the hands of Providence, let us 
lend our aid to the red man’s helplessness, and 


assist him to ascend, where civilization spreads | 
its wide expanse, creative of new impulses, and | 


affording a more genial home to his affections, a 


richer harvest for his exertions, and a brighter | 


atmosphere for his intellectual vision. 
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' ches and Witchetas, twoof the three nations of 


| and firmness may be ascribed the termination of a || 
y || superstitious custom that triumphs in the weak- || 
eral branches in which it is exercised, by us || 
Apprenticeship sue | can | 


| the immolation of innocent victims as an acknow!l- 
| edgment of its paramount authority. 


| induce the removal of the Cherokees to the west 


| has viewed the measure ina more favorable light, 


s | ential members of the nation, favorable to the 
Suitable measures have been adopted for the || 


execution of the treaty concluded at Chicago | 
with the united nation of Chippewa, Ottowa, and } 
Pottawatomi Indians, and a considerable portion || 











of them are now on the way to their destined home 
in the West; the residue may be expected to fol- | 
low speedily, so that the entire number may prob- 
ably be congregated in their new domains in the | 
course of the ensuing season. Meanwhile, the 
commissioner appointed to investigate some of 
the individual claims under the treaty, has pre- 
sented his report, which has given general satis- 
faction, and they have been paid, with the ex- 
ception of those disallowed te cami of which, 
by his appointment, he was constituted sole ar- 
biter. : 
Major J. Brooks has succeeded in concluding | 
a treaty with the Caddo Indians, by which they 
cede their land in Louisiana to the United States, 
and agree to remove, at their own expense, be- 
yond our territorial limits, never to return. This 
alteration may possibly save the small remains of | 
the tribe from total extinction—a fate that seemed | 
to be impending on a continued residence in their 
present location, surrounded by a population that 
operates on the children of the forest like miasma 
on constitutions unused to its baleful influence. 
The treaty and journal of proceedings are here- | 
with communicated. 
A treaty has also been concluded by Governor | 
Stokes and General Arbuckle with the Caman- || 


Indians of the Great Western Prairie. It is con- 
fidently expected that the Kioways, the third na- |) 
tion, will ma become parties to the treaty; and || 
there are good grounds for believing that it will | 
have a salutary tendency in repressing a long- | 
indulged spirit for depredation, and in preserving | 
peace among all the Indian tribes west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The treaty and journal of proceedings | 
are herewith transmitted. 

Major Francis W. Armstrong was associated in 
the commission with the above-named gentlemen. 
He had left home to attend the council, but was | 


suddenly arrested by disease, which ended in || 


death before he could reach his destination. By 
this unhappy event, the Government lost a meri- 
torious and efficient officer, and the Choctaws were 


affords me a melancholy opportunity of stating a 


the good done will live after him, and consecrate 
his memory. In one of his communications to 
the Department he informed that the Choctaws 
had then recently condemned to death, and actu- 
ally executed, two of their tribe on a charge of 
witchcraft. Such, it seems, had been the practice 
among them in preceding times, showing the un- 
hallowed influence of the superstition and its con- || 
comitant horrors. Immediately on being ap- 
prised of the shocking transaction, he convened 
the chiefs in council, and prevailed upon them to 


_abolish the custom, under penalty of death for | 


being instrumental in such execution, and of the 
lash on whoever should prefer a charge of witch- | 
craft against any of their tribe. To his decision 


ness of human nature, gives a sort of legalized | 
sanction to the most barbarous acts, and calls for 


‘yr 


here has been no intermission of exertion to 


of the Mississippi, in conformity with the policy 
adopted by the Government in favor of the In- 
dians, sat which they form almost the sole 
exception. There can be little doubt that bad 
advisement and the intolerant control of chiefs 
adverse to the measure, have conduced to the 
disinclination of a large portion of the nation to 
emigrate and avail themselves of the obvious ben- 
efit in the contemplated change. Another portion 


and enlisted in its advocacy with much warmth. 


Such asdiversity of sentiment could not fail to 


create collisions and animosity; and the effect | 
has been, so far, a prevention of the requisite |, 
unanimity to bring the question to a favorable 


issue. In thisstate of things, a provisional treaty || 


has been made with John Ridge, and other influ- | 


cause of removal, and b 
brethren, in May last. 


them submitted to their 
{o accounts of their final 
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| ages of continuin 


, fulfilment of their 
| moval could not be effected without compulsion. 


|| most reasonable terms 
matter highly creditable to the deceased, in which || 


| with their hunting campaign. 


_ | upon the tone and langu 
decision have yet been received. The provisions || 
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among the white population 
which has intrenched itself on their borders, and 
even interspersed itself among them, are so glur- 
ing, that its cordial and speedy adoption might 
reasonably be anticipated. Ail proper efforts 
have been made by the Government to insure 
this result, uader the conviction that its accept. 
ance would lead to their tranquillity, prosperity, 
and happiness. 

Indications of a contumacious and hostile 
spirit on the part of the Seminoles, excited ap- 
prehension that they meditated resistance to the 

Soe treaty, and that their re- 


To intimidate the disaffected, and quell a spirit 
of turbulence, a military detachment was ordered 


| to repair to their country, and they were express- 


ly assured, that a compliance with their treaty, 
made by them with much caution and delibera- 
tion, and after an exploring party of their chiefs 
had examined the land allotted for their residence 
in the West, and oa upon it their unqualified 
approbation, would be enforced by the Govern- 
ment. It is gratifying to add, that they have 
subsequently seen their interest and obligation 
in a clear light, and that they are busily engaged 
in preparations to remove during the ensuing 
spring. 

The Creek Indians are beginning to wake 
from their long-indulged lethargy, and a general 
spirit of emigration is manifesting itself among 
them. From recent communications, much con- 
fidence is entertained that a considerable portion 
will be in readiness to proceed to their western 


_ home in the course of a few weeks, and that they 


will be followed by the residue of the nation 


|| within the coming year. 


It is respectfully suggested, as a matter of ex- 


| treme importance, that early appropriation should 


be made for the annuity money due to the differ- 
ent tribes, that the publication of proposals, in 
those cases where goods are to be furnished, may 
be issued in sufficient time to insure competition 


| in the most eligible markets, and that thereby the 
deprived of a faithful, able, and devoted agent. It, 


most suitable articles may be procured on the 
In addition to this obvious 
advantage, much benefit would accrue to the In- 


| dians, and their convenience be materially pro- 
moted by the early transmission ef their goods 
'and money, so that distribution and payment 


might be made in the months of June and July, 


| before the commencement of their sickly season, 


and avoiding the interference of a later period 
Complaints have 
been repeatedly made by the different tribes, of 
injury sustained by them, through the long-de- 


layed payment of their annuities, owing to pro- 


tracted appropriation. 
The year has passed without any marked event 
of a general character to communicate. The 
eriod has been a pacific one, with little of vio- 
Cais or bloodshed to record, and the Indian con- 


|| dition is decidedly onthe improvement, so far as 


relates to their previous characteristic traits. The 


_ exclusion of ardent spirits, where it could be ef- 


fected, has done much good;and on this exclusion, 
and the substitution of other pursuits for war and 
the chase, must depend their gradual growth and 
eventual proficiency in civilization, a consumma- 
4 earnestly desired by every philanthropic 
mind. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
ELBERT HERRING. 
To the Hon. Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of War. 








ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE, 


Mownpar, December 21, 1835. 
The question being apes the reconsideration 
of the vote referring a Memorial to the Commit- 


'| tee for the District of Columbia, and Mr. Apams 


having last addresed the Chair— 
Mr. THOMPSON, of South Carolina, said, 


‘| the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Giasscock] 


had congratulated the House and the country 
of the gentlemen 
from the non-slaveholding States who taken 


of the treaty are so liberal, and the disadvant- || part in this debate.. [ (said Mr. T.) very heart- 








1835.) 








ily concurred in that congratulation. Iam not | 
disposed to look for sinister and bad motives, 
where those which are direct and honorable are 
avowed. J must, for the present at least, take it 
for granted that gentlemen mean what they say. 
I will not drive off those who may be our friends, 
by prematurely suspecting or denouncing them. | 
But I must say, that the course of some gentle- 
men to-day has been well calculated to impair that 
confidence, and to justify suspicions then ex- | 
pressed by some of my friends. Of one thing I 
assure gentlemen, that, with all the maneuvring 
of parliamentary, let me add of party tactics, 
they shall not elude a direct issue upon this 
question—an issue that will have to be met with 
masks off. And then, sir, either my confidence 
in gentlemen, or the suspicions of my friends, 
will be justified. 

But, sir, if I was satisfied with the language of | 
the non-slaveholding gentlemen, I was rejoiced, in 
my heart was I glad, to listen to the manly and | 
decided language of the gentleman from Georgia. | 
It gave me assurance, that on this question, if no 
other, there will be a thorough union of the whole 
South in council, and in action, if need be, on 
this great and absorbing question; yes, sir, this | 
absorbing question, by whose salutary warmth, 
ay, heat, if you please, the pestilent vapors of 

rty strife and personal faction will be taken up. | 

he question before the House is, will it recon- | 
sider a vote heretofore inadvertently given (as is 
admitted on all hands) on the reference of a peti- 
tion? A vote on a kindred petition has just oes 
taken, and gentlemen all around me exclaim they 
were tricked, they were entrapped. Yes, sir, | 
such is the language of gdistinguished gentleman 
from Virginia with whdém I find myself acting on 
this question, but with whom, in all human prob- 
ability, I shall find myself acting on no other. 
And, sir, let me ask, do the majority desire to 
avail themselves of a vote thus obtained? I know | 
not the feelings of this body, but, regarding 1t as 
a body of gentlemen, I am almost afraid of giving 
offense by asking the question. Those with |, 
whom I act here, sir, and with whom I have 
acted in times which are past, and in a crisis 
everything of which I am willing should be for- 
gotten, but the great principles which were as- 
serted—a band of patriots whose party name is 
the only epitaph I desire upon my tomb—have 
been charged with getting up this discussion for 
party purposes. It is untrue. No, sir, we not 
only will not ourselves, nor will we allow others 
to touch this vital and delicate question for any 
such purpose. On this subject, ‘* hands off’’ is 
the word. Thus far may you go, but no further. 
Let gentlemen, here and elsewhere, go on in their 
petty intrigues, their degrading scramble for the | 
offices, the honors of this Government; but there | 
is one interest which must not be involved, and 
it is this. 

As to discussing this subject before any human 
tribunal, I will not. I will not condescend to 
vindicate to this House or elsewhere this or any | 
other of our domestic institutions. It is no affair 
of yours; you have noright to touch it, still less | 
to demand a reason of us for its continuance. 
The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Pierce |]—and I must say that his voice sounded | 
in my ear as the voice of a friend—said that we 
of the South could not know the state of things 
at the North; that in his district there was not 
one abolitionist in five hundred. If I did not 
know it before, I do now, sir, because he has 
said so. Let me say, in my turn, that he does 
not know the state of feeling at the South; and 
I do, with a full knowledge of all my responsi- 
bilities, declare, that in my opinion nothing will 
satisfy the excited, the almost frenzied South, 
but an indignant rejection of these petitions; such 
arejection as will, atthe same time that it re- 
spects the right of petitioning, express the prede- 
termination, the foregone conclusion of the House 
on the subject—a rejection, sir, that will satisfy 
the South, and serve as an indignant rebuke to | 
the fanatics of the North. But we are told that | 
such a course, whilst it would satisfy the South, || 
would offend the people of the North. How so, | 


sir? Thad thought that it was the South that | 
was interfered with, the South that was injured, | 
that it was the South that was to be satisfied. || 
Who is it at the North that we are to conciliate? |! 
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| more. 


|; moment? 
I say; for I am sure it would not dare to do an | 
act which might produce calamities so terrible to | 


| and dangerous subject. 


| cannot, sir, er with a phrase. 
e 





The fanatics? Fanatics, did I sav, sir? Never 
before was so vile a band dignified with that 
name. They are murderers, foul murderers, 
accessaries before the fact, and they know it, of 
murder, robbery, rape, infanticide. Sir, this 
question must be settled; if Lmay so speak it must 
be killed; a just regard to the rights and feelings 
of the South, to the peace and harmony of this 
great Republic, the permanency of our institu- 
tions, demand it; in short, sir, every considera- 
tion which can address itself toa patriot demands 
it. Yes, sir, in the presence of the armed 
monarchies of Europe, with all the powerful 
elements both on this and the other ai of the 
Atlantic, already in incipient commotion, already 
rumbling in their deep crater, he is willfully blind 
who does not see that the time is not distant 
when union, concert, all the patriotism, all the 
virtue, and all the wisdom of our whole country 
will be demanded. Shall we, sir, continue to 
Stir this most prolific source of discord, ay, of 
hatred, or shall we settle it, and forever? 

Mr. Speaker, there are very few things which 
my constituents could ask of me that I would not 
do. But, sir, if these insulting petitions—insult- 


| ing alike to them and to me—are continually to 


be read here; if I am to be told that my constit- 
uents are land pirates, cruel, inhuman, avaricious 
—yes, sir, avaricious, (some of these adjectives, 
considering the geography of these petitions, are 
badly chosen;) if, I repeat, my constituents are 
to be here male and insulted, they must 
get some other proxy than myself to receive these 
insults. Sir, the people of the universal South 
have for years regarded this question of emanci- 
pation in this District as identical with a propo- 
sition toemancipate the slaves of the whole South, 
and no human power can change that opinion; 
and, sir, let me ask if that is not the view of these 
petitioners themselves? What is their language ? 
‘* That slavery ’’ causes our nation to be regarded 


| by the world as crucl, avaricious, inhuman. Will 
abolition in this District remove that impression 


whilst slavery exists in the whole South? 


Why 
no, sir; and they well know it. 


They mean 
Would a direct proposition to emancipate 
the slaves of the South be entertained here one 
Dare this House do it? Dare it do it? 


us all. And yet, sir, this proposition, which 
both sides regard as identical, 1s to be treated 
with all due courtesy, lest you offend that very 
worthy band of gentlemen, the fanatics of the 
North—a most notable set of philanthropists, 
who seek to place the black race In a worse con- 
dition than they now are; and that such would 
be the result, they have the daily evidence before 
their eyes, by the massacre of the whites of the 
whole South. I tell gentlemen that they are 
walking in a magazine with a lighted torch in 
their hands. Gentlemen may not be aware that, 
whilst they are indulging in very poor sarcasms 
‘‘on the sublime beauties’’ of slavery, they are 
not, I am sure they are not, aware of the true 
situation of the country as to this most delicate 
Yes, sir; whilst gentle- 
men are indulging here or elsewhere a sickly 
philanthropy, and shedding, or causing to be 
shed, crocodile tears over the condition of the 
poor African, they may cause tears to flow of a 
very different kind, such tears as were shed at 
Southampton. This, sir, is all that they can do. 


| As toany effort now, or ever, to accomplish their 


urposes, no one man at the South has any fears. 
No, sir; thank God, on this subject we are united, 
and our position is one of security, of impreg- 
nable safety. 


Mr. Speaker, I should be an unworthy Repre- | 


sentative of the people who have honored me with 
their confidence, if I could so far forget what was 


due to myself and to this House, as to indulge | 
| in the language of menace, but still more unwor- 


thy if I were to palter with this great subject. I 
I have not 
obtained my seat here by prating about this glo- 
rious Union. I will only now say, that I havea 
profound, I hope a wise, but by no means a fa- 
natical, attachment toit. There are things which 
I value more; and I tell gentlemen, in all candor 
and good feeling, that if the people of any por- 


tion of this country regard slavery as a national || least, | never sh 
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' disgrace, they must make up their minds whether 


the advantages of a union with us are worth the 
disgrace, if any thing be the price to honorable 
men of dishonor; or, sir, they must cut the cord 
that unites, and be off, and God speed them, how- 
ever much I shall deplore the event under any 
other circumstances. 

The very distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Apams]} has stated some appalling 
facts in a speech, sir, to which I must aoa y, with 
some change of the order, a very pointed remark, 
as his remarks always are pointed, made by that 
gentleman on the message of the President at the 
last session, that whatever the world may think 
of its spirit, there can be but one opinion of its 
prudence. He says, sir, that if this matter is 
forced upon the House, the speeches of eve? 
member north of Mason and Dixon’s line wilt 
be an incendiary pamphlet. I trust not, sir. I 
can but hope that gentleman is mistaken. That 
venerable gentleman has been so long, and, in 
some instances, so fortunately for his country, in 
the public service, that much of the history of his 
life is known to usall; and, sir, we certainly have 
a very striking instance about the period of 1808 
of a very acute and very accurate perception of 
the state of public opinion, and to what point it 
was tending; but, sir, (and I would not for the 
world recall to that distinguished gentleman an 
unpleasant reminiscence,) we had about this time 
last year an equally signal instance of a mistake 
as to the sentiments of his own constituents upon 
the subject of the French war; I will not say a 


| mistake which he may have had occasion to re- 


gret, but it was certainly one which forced upon 
him the extremity of having to demonstrate that 
a spade was not a spade. 
I hope that the gentleman is again, as last 
yeas, mistaken as to the public sentiment of the 
North. But, sir, be he right or wrong, the 
| South demands to know the truth, and if I had 
| not been so resolved before that speech was made, 

to bring gentlemen to the experimentum crucis— 
| the test of a vote, Lam now. 

One word in conclusion, and, sir, it is from one 
who, however obscure, was not the least ardent 
in the late happily ended struggle of the State of 
South Carolina. I assure this House, and pro- 
claim from my place here to the country, that 
there is not now one remnant of unkind feeling 
on the part of the people of that State to an 
other section. ‘* The winter of our discontent’’ 
is gone, and I bear the most willing testimony to 
the balmy influence of the popular meetings at 
the North upon our irritated community. It 
may be in God’s good providence—a providence 
always good, often inscrutable, that, however 
vile may have been the instruments used in caus- 
ing this excitement, it may end in the cordial, 
the affectionate union of all sections. Improve 
the opportunity. The action of this House may 
go forth in the South with “ healing in its wings;"” 
or, sir, it may, to use the eloquent language of 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wse,] be the 
signal to rally the clan. The ties that bind us 
together, and I thank God for it, are many and 


powerful: the silver bond of interest—but that 


interest must be mutual; the silken cord of affee- 


| tion, the most powerful of all; or the iron chain 


| 


of despotism. But let me tell you, sir, that every 
link of that chain will be bloodstained. 


| ee 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


| Mr. Sreacer: I rise under dee 
| 


REMARKS OF HON. JAMES GARLAND, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
December 23, 1835, 


| In reply to Mr. Siape, of Vermont, on the peti- 
tion praying for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. 


‘| Mr. GARLAND addressed the House as fol- 


| lows: 

and painful 
feelings. I had hoped, sir, that the violent and 
pernicious designs of a few disaffected fanatics 

| of the North would have been long since silenced, 


, and the recent votes of this House had inspired 
‘| me with the fond hope, that, upon this floor at 


have been called upon to 
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stealing, so repeatedly and lavishly made against 
them. But, sir, this question has assumed an 
aspect that forbids me to be silent; and I should 


resenting their feelings and interests upon this 
floor, if I could stand by patiently, quietly, and 
submissively, and not repel the strong insinua- 
tions, unfounded aspersions, and foul calumnies 
cast upon them, and roll back the waves upon 
those who have attempted to roll them upon us. 
Sir, the honorable gentleman who lastaddressed 
the House (Mr. Stave] has, in effect, by giving 
a direct contradiction to the representations of 
ofher gentlemen in relation to the number and 
feelings of the Abolitionists of the North, done 
much to unhinge and loosen every feeling of con- 
fidence which I before felt on this subject, in con- 
sequence of the action of the northern people dur- 
ing the Jast summer and fall, and the declaration 
of other of their representatives on this floor, in 
relation to this agitating, this dangerous subject 
Honorable gentlemen from that section of the 
Union tell us there isa strong feeling of sympathy 
in the North for the people of the South. Ay, 
while some of them tell us, and assure us too, 


there favor the Abolitionists or their schemes, 


ate EOE BPO IEEE lhe Far en ne ee 
vindicate my fellow-citizens of the South against | That gentleman said, he had no wish to be forced 
the false and foul charges of eee and man- || into a discussion on the *‘ sublime merits of slav- 


if 


be recreant to the feelings and interests of those | 
people who have confided to me the duty of rep- | 


|| of his virtues and his deeds. 


that not one in five hundred among the people | 


another gentleman (the honorable member from | 
Vermont) from that section of the country tells | 
us, that those gentlemen have grossly mistaken | 


the feelings of theirown people. This gentleman 


{Mr. Stave] tells us, he speaks not only the sen- | 


timents and feelings of the people of his own dis- 
trict, but of the whole people of the North; and that 
they are strongly in favor of the schemes of these 
memorialists. 1s itso, Mr. Speaker? Isit tgue, 
then, sir, that those honorable gentlemen have 
disguised and misrepresented the true sense and 
feelings of the people of the North; and that the 
gentleman from Vermont is better acquainted with 
their true character and true feelings upon this 


uestion than they are, and has fairly developed | 


them? If he is, sir, and if he does speak truly, 
and if the people of the North do maintain these 
opinions, r’ sir, thank the gentleman, in the 
name of the southern people, that he has frankly 
disclosed to us the fact, and disclosed it in sea- 
sonable time. 
pared us for the assault that awaits us, by warn- 
ing us of its approach, 


I thank him that he has pre- | 


I thank him that he | 
has undeceived our confidence, and aroused our || 


ey, But, Mr. Speaker, I do venture to | 


ope, however, and believe, that the gentleman | 
has deceived himself, (although I do not doubt | 


his sincerity,) and has mistaken the true feelings 
of the northern people. And here, sir, I cannot 
but express my admiration of the peculiar adroit- 
ness and skill with which that gentleman a 

proached this subject; and while I give the 


ee full credit for the skill and adroitness | 


e used in contriving to ed this whole question 
before us, at the same time 


must confess—and | 


I mean it in no offensive sense—I dislike the dis- | 
ingenuous avowal of sympathy under which he | 
commenced his attack, and the attempted conceal- | 
ment of the real views of these petitioners. The | 
honorable gentleman professes great kindness for | 
us; his benevolence for us is very expanded! He | 


means no offense ! 
land-pirates and man-stealers! Oh,no! But then, 
says a gentleman, that system among you is a 
system of land-piracy! a merchandise in human 
fiesh! The gentleman does not mean to hurt us; 
oh, no, but he means to assail our rights, and 


He does not mean to call us | 


ae 


oe our property, out of mere benevolence— , 
i 


mere kindness to us. While he smiles in our 
faces, he drives the dagger to our hearts! 
he says, are not pirates and man-stealers, but 
your system of slavery is, in every mien and in 
every form, a system of piracy and man-stealing; 
accompanying the charge with every opprobrious 
epithet which the honorable member could string 
together. This, sir, is kindness with a vengeance, 
for which we have no thanks to return to the 
honorable member from Vermont. 

I beg leave, Mr. Speaker, before entering fur- 
ther upon the subject before me, to make a single 
sueanie relation to what fell from the venerable 


member from Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams.] 


You, | 


j 
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Let me ask the gentleman, when he | I was very much interested an 











— 


and undertaking to control national polities, I 
| do not like to see them become politicians. Sir, 
amused at the 


_ speaks of the ‘‘sublime merits of slavery’’ in the | sublime and beautiful description of the character 
ironical sense he intended the remark, to cast his || and virtue of these ladies, with which the genile- 


eyes upon that picture (pointing to the portrait 
of General Washington) of the Father of his 
Country, and stand rebuked b 


hen the people 


| 
the recollection | 


man entertained the House. They are all gen- 
tleness, all kindness, all benevolence. Oh, yes, 
sir, and their objects are all designed for good; 
and so absorbed are they in their benevolent de- 


of the North were weak and assailed by a cruel || signs, that they have not brought themselves to 


and unrelenting enemy, and struggling for their | 
rights, that man, at the head of a determined and 
resolute band of slaveholders, rushed to their | 
rescue. 


contemplate the awful consequences of their rash 
proceedings. Now, sir, I have one single recom- 
mendation for the gentleman. It would seem 


He and his companions-in-arms left || from his remarks, that one of the peculiar virtues 


| their wives, their children, their domestic fire- || of these females is, to disturb his slumbers; and 


sides, their farms, their all, risked all they pos- | 


as I understand the gentleman is a bachelor, and 


sessed, hazarded all they held dear, and periled || these female petitioners are, I do not doubt, old 


their lives and fortunes, to espouse the cause of | 


| 


maids, not exceeding twenty-five—for they never 


| the northern people, and in defense of northern | get beyond that agé—I would recommend him to 
| 


liberty. Sir, that man was a slaveholder, and 
his southern companions were slaveholders. I 
ask the gentleman to cast his retrospection back 
to the eventful period of °76, when that man, with 
some seventeen hundred or two thousand patriots, 
was retreating before a large and victorious army 
through New Jersey, their very footsteps im- 
printed in the snow with their blood, and to look 


back again at the conduct of that little band at || 


Trenton and Princeton immediately after. Sir, 
not a few of these slaveholders were there; many 
of these slaveholders were the compatriots and 
companions of the honorable gentleman’s patri- 
otic sire, in the Cabinet and in the field, and were 
not deemed unworthy. I ask that gentleman to 
take back the irony. I ask him to recall it. It 
was wrong, it was unjust, it was unkind, it was 
illiberal. . I do venture to express a sincere hope 


| that the venerable gentleman’s feelings upon this 


occasion have been treacherous to the true feelings 
of his heart. I hope he has not meant the full 
import which this term of reproach expresses. 
With these few remarks in relation to the im- 
putation of the honorable gentleman, I will ap- 


| proach the subject before us; in doing so, I will 
| assure the House that itis not my intention to 


follow the honorable gentleman from Vermont 
through all his mazes, and turnings, and wind- 


| ings; nor shall I attempt to repel all his calumnies 
|| and insinuations; nor endeavor to satisfy his re- 
| ligious,scruples; nor criticise his moral lecturing; 





| 


nor to notice everything he has said on this oc- 
casion in a vein and a manner better suited to the 
os than to the floor of a legislative assembly. 
he merits of slavery, and the constitutional 
wer of Congress to interfere with it in the 
tates, are questions which I will not and cannot 
condescend to discuss here. I deny your right 
to interfere with them in any form. 

Mr. Speaker, the question before the House 
has assumed a variety of aspects. But, until I 
heard the remarks of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont this morning, I had thought, as doubtless 
many others did, that the only difference of opin- 
ion that existed in the House was as to the form 
and manner in which its sense should be ex- 
pressed, or in which a ap large majority of its 
members should indicate their sentiments, which 
I understand to be almost unanimously opposed 
to any legislation whatever upon the subject of 
these memorials. Some are for rejecting all peti- 
tions and memorials of this character; some are 
for laying them on the table; some propose one 
form and some another; but until we were favored 
with the views of the member from Vermont, 
who has, to his credit, marched boldly up to the 
battery’s jaw, and made an open attack, none, 
no, not one, gave an unqualified approbation to 
these petitions. Permit me, sir, to make one 
further remark on this subject, before I approach 
the question itself; and that is, Who are these 

titioners? The honorable member from New 
Vork who addressed the House this morning, 
[Mr. Grancer,] of whose acquaintance I have 
not the honor or the pleasure, but hope to have 
before we part from the discharge of our duties 
here, has indorsed (and he is a very good in- 
dorser) the character of one portion of these peti- 
tioners—the females: I beg pardon—the ladies. 
Now, sir, there is no man on this floor who has 
a higher admiration of the female character than 
i have; but I must confess I do not like to see 


them madly shooting out of their proper sphere, 


} 









take one of these interesting, charming ladies for 
| his wife; and, in doing so, I have no doubt he 
would lessen the ranks of the Abolitionists one, 
| at least, and secure himself against any further 
_ disturbance of midnight slumbers; for, be assured 
Mr. Speaker, it is a most powerful soporific, and 
a very pleasant one into the bargain, as youandI 
can testify. 
| Mr. Speaker, as a representative from a por- 

tion of the people of the South, I would, sir, 
have been perfectly satisfied with the disposition 
made of the memorials of this character, when 
| they were first presented in the beginning of the 
| present session, of laying them on the table; but 
| the result of that vote has not had the desired 
effect of putting to rest this question. By an 
| overwhelming vote, this House desseniaaa to lay 
these memorials on the table, there to sleep, in 
the language of the gentleman from Massachu- 
| setts, [Mr. Apams,] ‘* the sleep of death.’’ More 
than this, the House, by a decided vote, refused 
| even to honor these memorials with the custom- 
| ary respect of ordering them to be printed. And 
| what has been the result?) Why, sir, the very 
| next moment comes another memorial, and then 
| 


| another; till at length they come so thick that the 

attention of the House could not keep pace with 
| them; and the very memorial now before us was 
| presented and got a reference to one of the stand- 
Ing committees without attracting the attention 
| of the House, which, I am quite sure, the House 
| never designed. Nor was this all. Why, sir, 
| the gentleman from Vermont |Mr. Siape} tells 
| us he is charged with numerous petitions of the 
| same character. Sir, when are we to have an end 
|of them? This House has decided they will not 
_ print them; it has decided they will not consider 
them further than to lay them onthe table; and yet 
they come, and are to come, in shoals upon us. 
Sir, it is time now that this House should take 
a more decisive stand; should adopt a more de- 
finitive course, should decisively rebuke these 
intermeddlers with the property of others. What 
now will be the utility of laying these papers on 
the table, when we may be met by a motion to- 
| morrow or the next week, to take them up and 
/consider them? Sir, the laying a paper on 
the table is not a final disposition of it, al- 
| though a majority of the House may again and 
again make this disposition; for on the very 
question to take up and consider, or on a question 
to reconsider, as well as on the original presenta- 
tion, we may have debates that will be intermin- 
_ able, and all the mischiefs desired by the fanatics 
effected. 

Sir, there is another reason why the action of 
| Congeaes should be more decisive now than at 
any former period; and why the people of the 
| South should call for a more direct expression 
| 





of the sentiments of this House than heretofore. 
On former occasions there was no-extraordinary 
feeling of alarm, no excitement, no apprehension 
of danger, spread through that section of the 
country. The spirit of insurrection and insub- 
ordination was not then abroad. It was reserved 
for the last summer’s campaign of a few fanatics 
—my colleague called them blood-hounds, but the 
term is too mild; I call them fiends of hell—asso- » 
ciating themselves into societies, receiving sub- 
scriptions of more than $20,000 or $30,000 for 
the purpose of printing and circulating among us 
incendiary pamphlets, and such beautiful hiero- 
glyphical calumnies as the one] now hold inmy 
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hand—pictures and cuts representing southern 
men and southern women in the most odious and 
disgusting form which it is possible for human 
ingenuity and devilish purpose to invent. {The 
er Mr. G. held in his hand was a large sheet, 
rinted on one side, and illustrated with cuts 
representing the pretended crueltics inflicted on 
the negroes of the South.) The authors of such 
apers are cold-hearted, base, and malignant 
fibelers and calumniators, and deserve the bitter- 
est execrations of every good and patriotic heart 
—they should be scouted from society. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are called upon to dis- 
tinguish between these petitioners for the abolition 
of slavery within the District of Columbia, and the 
Abolitionists who are members of the societies. 
Sir, | cannot distinguish between them. I wish 
[could honestly. I know not one of these Aboli- 
tionists. I know nothing about them, and can- 
not therefore say anything against their personal 
character. But in relation to the schemes of the 
Abolitionists, and the desigus of these petitioners, 
I have this remark to malice, that I cannot distin- 
guish between the devil and those who do his works. 
They are all equally seeking abolition. They 
have the same common object; and, mark me, if 
these petitioners should receive countenance by 
this House, we shall find many of them—ay, 
sir, I fear all of them—soon ranking in the same 
association, and pursuing the same reckless 
schemes together. They havea common object, 
a common purpose, to effect. Did not the 
gentleman from Vermont himself preach to us 
about the evils of slavery, and the universal 
rights of man, and our duties to the African 
race? Did he not openly avow himself an Aboli- 
tionist to a greater extent than asked for in this 
memorial? Did he not declare slavery a sin 
against Heaven, the effect of which would be, 
although not avowed, to send every slaveholder 
to perdition, your Washington among the rest? 
| listened to the gentleman, and I cannot think I 
mistook the purport of his language. Sir, these 
Abolitionists (I class them altogether) have excit- 
ed a feeling of alarm in the South which cannot 
easily be quieted. The safety of our wives and 
our children is endangered by their mischievous 
and incendiary attempts to produce a servile in- 
surrection among our slaves. But, oh, says the 
gentleman from Vermont, you are in no danger; 
all will be effected peaceaily and quietly! Sir, 
will the gentleman permit us to judge for our- 
selves? We are in the very midst of the slave 
population, while he is securely sheltered behind 
the ramparts of the Green Mountains of the north. 
He can neither see nor hear nor feel the danger 
with which we are beset, because he knows and 
teels he is secure from the effects of it, come how 
and when it may. ‘The gentleman, therefore, 
willexcuse us when we express our own appre- 
hensions and feelings on this subject, because we 
best know our own situation. 

But, sir, these beautiful printsand these devilish 
pamphlets are not the only firebrands attempted 
to he circulated among us. ‘These very memo- 
rials themselves, coming here in the midst of all 
this excitement and alarm, hypocriticaily canting 
about the piracy and tyranny of slave-owners, 
have the very same tendeacy. Gentlemen may 
conceal it from themselves, but I teil them the 
tendency is the same—ay, and the design is the 
same. Why, sir, the Abolitionists, from whom 
gentlemen seem so anxious to separate these pe- 
titioners, are now laughing in their sleeves, and 
openly too, that they have allics who, by a dif- 
ferent route, are indirectly laboring to achieve 
the same object with themselves, and who give 
respectability to their designs. Yes, the aid they 
receive in this way stimulates them to exertion, 
and animates them to hasten the approach of the 
final catastrophe they are themselves seeking to 
bringabout. Every movement made im this House 
for the abolition of slavery within the District 
is a stepping-stone to the Abolitionists to mount 
up to their work, and encourages them to seek 
the accomplishment of their purposes. They 
who tell us that these memorials only look to the 
District of Columbia, tell us what cannot be 
credited. If their object was to be limited to the 
District alone, to free the slaves here, the success 


would not be worth the exertion, and we should , 


hear nothing about it. 
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There is another reason, Mr. Speecker, why 
the House should adopt a more direct and deci- 
sive course now than heretofore, growing out of 
the reasons I have just offered, and it is this: the 
continuance of debate on this suyject is calculated 
to encourage, if not to excite, the slaves them- 
selves to insubordination and insurrection. Do 
what you will to prevent it, these things find 
their way, through some channel or another, 
into the midst of the slave ponulation. They 
know everything that transpires here. They ar 
aware of everything going on in the North, and 
there is a spirit of insubordination in some places 
almost amounting to insurrection amone them 
already. They believe the whole North to be 
favorable to their emancipation, and they are 
thus encouraged to exertion; they but little doubt, 
if they can once organize and commence the at- 
tack, the northern people will fly to thetr succor, 
and second their efforts. Then I say, sir, these 
memorials and their presentation are improperly 
timed; and however much I might be disposed 
at other times to discuss the merits of these pe- 
titions, I will not do it now. I appeal, then, to 
our friends in the North, and to the people of the 
North, to rescue us, by decisive action upon 
their part, from these influences, which are chee 
mischievously operating upon our slave popula- 
tion, and our own safety. We do not ask our 
friends of the North to come personally to our 
aid in the conflict with which we are threatened. 
No, sir; come when it may, victory is ours; but 
we appeal to our brethren of the North in be- 
half of our wives and of our children, and for 
their protection and security against the instiga- 
tors of midnight murder and assassination. Our 
northern friends cannot truly sympathize with 
our feelings; they cannot realize our true situa- 
tion; they are distantly removed from our slave 
population, and know but little of their character 
and disposition; we are in its midst, and can there- 
fore know and feel the extent and true character 
of the danger which the efforts of the fanatics are 
bringing upon us: hence, knowing ourdanger, and 
feeling It, too, we appeal (wedo not supplicate— 
supplication is a plant which does not flourish in 
the South) to the North to do their duty to the 
South, and to the Union, by discharging their ob- 
ligations to the Constitution, and that speedily. 

“Mr. Speaker, how ought this question, as it is 
now presented to us, to be settled? One mode has 
been attempted, and it failed. Then the only way 
is, to withdraw from these deluded and miseuided 
fanatics all inducements, all hope of aid from the 
North. Let the northern people themselves tell 
them, your scheme shall not be carried out. Why 
is it necessary for us to appeal to the gentlemen of 
the North? These fanatics are in the northern 
States, which are sovereign and independent as to 
their domestic relations, beyond the reach of our 
laws, and we cannot reach them by any legislation 
of ours; but the northern people can, and ought to 
do it. However, we have had some specimen of 
the sincerity with which this scheme has been put 
down in one partof the North, which [ will men- 
tion for the credit of the parties concerned. I un- 
derstand there has been a celebrated Anglo-Scoich 
vagabond traveling through a certain section of 
the North, by the name of Thompson, preaching 
abolition; and I hope I shall not be regarded as 
uncourteous or ungallant in again referring to the 
females of the North. Well, this felon—for he 
deserves no better name, and would disgrace that 
if it were possible—has been holding forth in the 
churches and public meeting-houses of the North, 
lecturing and propagating his incendiarism, to the 
great horror and indignation of the people. But 
what is most sincular, the charming influence of 
the females, those blessed pious old maids, has 
protected him from the rage of the indignant eiti- 
zens! Ay, sir, even at the very moment when 
the people surrounded him, breathing threatenings 
and denunciations, determined to suppress his 
doings and chastise his insolence, his charming fe- 
male followers and admirers exercised so powerful 
a charm over him, that they carried him away un- 
seen, as in the midst of a cloud; whether in their 


pockets or how, no one can tell; but so it is, he 
was carried out unseen, and escaped untouched, | 


entirely through female intervention. How potent 


the charm thus to paralyze indignant patriotism 
and fraternal affection! 


Ho. or Reps. 


J. Garland. 


Mr. SLADE said Thompson had never beer 
in Vermont. 
Mr. GARLAND. Well, I am very giad to 
hear that Vermont has not been curesd With his 
presence, and [ wish [could say that his principles 
had never been there; but somehow or other, all 
his doctrines have reached there, have apparently 
taken pretty deep root in some of its soil, and are 
broached here in their every odious and detestable 
form and shape. I will, therefore, say to the 
people of the North, give us your aid in thisthing. 
We love you as brethren, we love the Union; we 
ask you, as citizens having the power by force 
of law, which we have not, to put down these 
abolition schemes, and their aiders and abettors 
in your midst, and to protect us egainst these in- 
cendiary attempis to bring war and desolation 
into our very domiciles. This, sir, is a national 
consideration—a consideration deeply affecting 
the southern country and the Union itself; and 
should despise myself if I could allow any other 
feelings to enter inio my consideration, where the 
property, the lives, or the liberties of my fellow- 
citizens are at stake. 
Mr. Speaker, I hope I need scarcely remark 
that I do not include all the people of the North 
with the Abolitionists. God forbid! T betieve bet- 
ter of them. Sir, I know themto be incapable of 
the designs of these mdnicht murderers, for so I 
call the Abolitionists. ‘They are not open and 
manly murderers, for they do not dare to show 
their faces in the South, and propagate their 
schemes, but stand at a distance, safely moored 
behind the ramparis of the laws and institutions 
of independent States, artfully exciting, imsinu- 
ating, and stimulating our slaves to the work of 
destruction. Sir, they are murderers in the most 
obnoxious sense of the term. I could have some 
respect for the man who boldly marches up and 
assaulis me openly; but C abhor and detest the 
dastardly fiend who approaches me by stealth, 
or fires at me from behind the bush. Irepeat, sir, 
their object is murderous, and I can prove it out 
of theirown mouth. Is it not notorious, that but 
« short ime ago one of them boldly avowed thet 
every southern slaveholder ought to be exeeuted ? 
And yet, that very fellow walks in broad day, un- 
molested by the men, and caressed by ladies, in 
the streets of a northern city of this Union. Have 
they not declared in print that they would pull 
down and destroy the very arch of the Umon, 
rather thanthey would fail to effect their purposes ? 
Sir, is this language, in the midst of our northern 
friends, to be tolerated? Are these the pious ae- 
tions of these benevolent servants of God? Sir, 
they are actions,but they are not those of the hol 
and peaceful religion of the-Savior of the work, 
whom they hypoeritically profess to follow, and 
whose religion they wrofess to propagate. He 
did not effect, nor seek to effect, the grand object 
of his mission by violence. No, sir, the religion 
of the Savior is of a different order; its object is 
peace, its works are peace, and its ends are peace. 
Not so, these fanatics. Theirs is the religion 
which seeks the attainment of its designs by fire 
and sword, and would drag hereties to the stake, 
burn them with fagots, or torture them with the 
rack and the inquisition. The real Christian is 
never stimulated to, and never incites to murder 
and midnight assassination; and I regret the name 
of Christian should ever have been connected with 
this unhallowed, detestable association. It isa 
desecration to the name! Sir, these people must 
be put down, and that speedily, or dire conse- 
quences, which I dread tocontempiate, will ensue. 
The time has arrived when the people of the South 
must insist upon it. Seeurity, liberty, life, all 
are involved in this question; and they will never 
surrender theirrights. They may be driven from 
them, but abandon or surrender them they never 
will. [It may be matter of no serious concern 
to these meddlers with our domestic rights, with 
those instigators to the murder of our wives and 
children, to contemplate our plains drenched with 
blood, in a servile war; they are absent and se- 
cure; but to us, who are husbands and fathers, 
who must be in the midst of it, itis with no slight 
| concern, no ordinary emotion, that we can con- 

template, or could see the blood reeking from the 
|| bosoms of our wives and children, pouring from 
|| wounds inflicted through the instigation 6* these 
|| disturbers of our peace, and enemies of our lives 
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and liberties, We are 
fee], and that acutely too—we should revenge to 
the utmost their blood, upon the heads of those 
who shed it. Mr. Speaker, we maysvuffer mach 
in the conflict with which we are threatened; but 
be assured, that unless God, in his providence, 
has determined our fate otherwise, we shall drive 
back the storm—we will maintain our rights— 
keep our slaves in subjection, and drive back, 
with a signal overthrow, these intruders upon 
our rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I shal] not upon this occasion 
enter the lists with the gentleman trom Massa- 
chusetts to discuss the ** sublime merits of slav- 
ery,’’ nor with the gentleman of Vermont into a 
religious controversy to prove that slavery is in 
conformity with Holy Writ. The latter gentle- 
man may find, if he search his Bible, that the 
Patriarchs of old held their bondmen as well as 
their free servants; und both sacred and profane 
history will teach him that slavery has existed in 
dne form or another from the foundation of the 
world; and by not a few pious and learned divines 
it is supposed to be acurse pronounced upon the 
descendants of one of the sons of Noah But 
into the philosophy or discussion of these mat- 
ters I design not to enter If it be a stain in our 
escutcheon, I wish to distribute the honor to 
whom the honor is due, and let our former mother, 
England, who bequeathed it to us, take her full 
share. But, sir, who for a long time carried on 
the African slave trade? The merchants of the 
North. Who navigated the slave ships? The 
seamen of the North. Yet they reproach us! 

The able and patriotic gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Incersoxt,] has told us that slav- 
ery had been abolished in the North because the 
nature of the soil and its productions did not 
longer justify their employment. A very good 
al aaiicens reason, and withal true; and when 
we are in that situation that we cannot benefit 
ourselves by holding slaves, why we will en- 
deavor to imitate the noble example of our north- 
ern brethren, and emancipate too. Interest will 
certainly induce us to believe that slavery is an 
evil, as it did our northern brethren; when itis not 
our interest to hold slaves, then we will emanci- 
pate them too. 

Mr, Speaker, this question has not been 
brought upon us by ourselves. We have not 
interfered with the institutions of the North, and 
why should we be meddled with in ours? | will 
here ask the honorable member from Vermont 
one question: Will he inform us what we are to 
do with our slaves if we abolish slavery in Vir- 
ginia? But [ will make one proposition to him, 
and tothe Abolitionists, and it is this: Open your 

urse-sirings, give the best test of your benevo- 
lence; come among us and buy our slaves, and 
you may emancipate them at your will, so you 
remove them from among us. That will be a bet- 
ter test of your sincerity and purity of motive 
than all your speeches and writings. Till you do 
this, | emphatically say, let us alone. 

Sir, there is another reason why we should not 
meddle with this subject. What was the con- 
dition of things at the formation of the Confed- 
eracy? During the arduous struggle of the Rev- 
olution you were willing, gentlemen, to fight the 
batiles of freedom side by side with the slave- 
holder—together the blood of our fathers washed, 
and together their bones bleached the battle-field. 
You were willing to erect this Union in conjunc- 


tion with the slaveholder,and with him to cement | 


it together. To bring about so desirable an event, 
you agreed by constitutional compact to restrict 


the powers of Congress, and prohibit their inter- | 


ference with syavery, and even for a time with 
the African slave trade. But now it is all wrong. 
New-fangled doctrines have thrown new lights 


upon this subject, and you now reproach us with | 


that very thing you have sworn to protect. Gen- 
erous-minded people of the North! I again ap- 
real to northern members, and emphatically ask, 
Vill you violate your plighted faith? Will you 


not brutes. We should | briefly as possib 


reproach those who confided in you, and in their | 
confidence entered intoa solemn league with you? | 


I hope, I believe not. 


Mr. Speaker, 1 had not intended, in the outset | 


| 
| 


of my remarks, to have said so much in relation to | the pi 
these fanatics, but I trust the House will pardon |) stituuon, and the restricted character of the ces- 


my feeling on.this ovcasion. 


- — a 


power of this House to legislate on the subject 
of slavery within the District of Columbia. I 
shall pass over the Presbyterian Synod of Ken- 
tucky, merely remarking that, judging from this 
resolution, they seem to be fit companions for 
the abolition priests of the North, who have led 
some pious females so unwarily into their schemes. 
As to the article quoted from the Richmond En- 
quirer, L have only to say, that the benevolence 
of its editor betrayed him into an error, of which 


I do not doubt he has long since repented. As to | 


the quotation from the Richmond Whig, I have 
only the same thing to say. In either case, how- 
ever, 1 will remark, that they were urging the 


State government, which had the constitutional || 


right to interpose. As to the article signed ** A 
South Carolinian,’’ I do not believe it was written 
by a South Carolinian, but by some individual 
who assumed that name for the purpose of giving 
more force to his remarks, South Carolina being 
an extensive slaveholding State. 

I will now, Mr. Speaker, approach the consti- 
tutional question, and would solemnly ask if it 
isto be seriously argued that the sages of the 
Revolution, understanding liberty as they under- 
stood it, would have manifested so much caution 
in the framing of the Constitution, by salutary 
restrictions upon this subject, and yet have been 
so incautious as to leave Congress in possession 
of this power anywhere? Where is it found? 


It is not expressed, directly or indirectly, in | 


any one of the provisions of the Constitution. 


Again, sir, is it to be believed for one moment | 


that the States of Virginia and Maryland, the 
foremost in the ranks of those who restricted the 
power of the Federal Government, would pave 
given up a portion of their citizens, in order that 
there might be inflicted upon them an unlimited, 


unmitigated, and unrestricted despotism, reserv- | 


ing not even the right of representation? for if 


the argument of the gentleman from Vermont be | 


true, this Government, within these ten miles 
square, is as despotic as that of Russia or the 
Grand Turk. 
Maryland have consented to pass off a portion 


of their citizens like herds of swine, without one | 
solitary action of restriction and restraint upon | 


the power of the Federal Government over them? 
Would they have been willing to have erected 
despotism in the midstof the Union? Sur, J ean- 


not believe it. The very idea 1s preposterous. 


l“ortunately for us, however, there 1s proof posi- 
tive on this subject. The language of the act of 


the Virginia cession is clear, unequivocal, and | 


decisive upon the point, and it will be found to 
auswer every argument urged by the gentleman 
from Vermont. 

The proviso to the act of cession by the State 
of Virginia, is in these words: ** Provided, That 


‘nothing herein contained shall be construed to | 


‘ vesTin the United States any ricut of property 
‘in the som, or to affect the rights ot individuals 
‘ therein, otherwise than as the same shall or may 

'* be transferred by such individuals to the United 

| States.’ By this clause no right of soil passes; 
Congress cannot affect the right of individuals 

| to the soil only so far as individuals may convey 
to the United States. The reversion of the soil 

'is inthe State of Virginia. Is it not therefore 

most manifest, that, with these reservations and 

restrictions, Virginia regarded the rights of the 
citizens of the District as effectually secured and 
guarantied as they were under her own constitu- 
tion and laws previous tothe cession? Congress 
cannot declare anything designated and held as 
oroperty not to be property, withoutexpressgrant. 
is relation to slaves, the Constitution regards 
them as property, and guaranties its security. 
If the power to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia exists, then the people of the Dis- 
trict, though American citizens, stand on a foot- 
ing of gross inequality; for Congress is restricted 
as to all other citizens? I then emphatically ask 
if Virginia and Maryland did so disfranchise this 
portion of their former citizens. The language 
of the act of cession by Maryland is rather more 
equivocal; yet the spirtand design were the same. 
When the objects of the cession expressed in 
the preamble to the act, the reference to the Con- 


I will now, air, as || Sion as to property in the said District, are seen, 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


le, recur to the constitutional 


Would the people of Virginia and | 
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it seems to me there can be no doubt upon this 


| question. 


Sir, there is another reason why the States of 
Virginia and Maryland would not have been 
guilty of the excess of folly of making the ces- 
sion unrestricted, and which proves the character 
of the proviso referred to; and it is this: Mary- 
land was a large slavehoiding State,and Virginia 
the largest in the Union; and they both provided 
that their citizens should return to their respective 
governments whenever the ceded territory should 
cease to be used as the seat of the Federal Goy- 

ernment. Now, sir, extinguish slavery here. and 
_whatdo youdo? Youmake a rallying point for 
free negroes in the very center of slavery itself. 
Here might be gathered all the disaffected and 
| insubordinate spirits among the slave population 
of the surrounding States, who might resort here 
in such hordes that the citizens of the District 
would be unable to control or check them. I say, 
| sir, the Legislatures of those two States would 
not, and could not, have been guilty of the folly 
of making such an unrestricted cession. 

With these very few remarks, therefore, I 
leave this branch of the subject, not deeming it 
necessary to repeat the able and perspicuous 
views of my colleague, [Mr. Wise,] so forcibly 
expressed. : 

But, Mr. Speaker, the question now seems to 

| be, how is this matter to be decided? It has come 
up before us, and, in the language of gentlemen, 
it must be met. We all admit this property is 
guarantied to us by the Constitution, and that 
Congress has no power to legislate in relation to 
it in any of the States. The constitutional power 
to do so is denied by every member upon this 
floor. Why, then, was the constitutional power 
of the Congress of the United States restricted 
| in relation to this subject? Because it is pro- 
perty over which we individually have control, 
was interwoven into our system, and the Con- 
stitution has determined that jurisdiction over it 
shall not be transferred from the domestic con- 
trol of the State Governments to that of the 

Federal. How, then, is this question to be de- 
cided? I do not wish to avoid a vote upon it in 
the most direct manner. Iam prepared, sir, to 
meet it, come when it will, whence it will, and in 
whatever shape it may. But, while I am thus 
prepared to give my own vote, I am willing to 
make every concession that gentlemen ean ask, 

|| reasonably, in the form in which the decision of 
|| the House shall be expressed, so that it be de- 
|| cisive and effectual. But I cannot goso far as to 
|| record my vote to affirm that slavery is an evil. 
| This is a subject with which we have nothing to 
| do, and my individual opinion need not be ex- 
| pressed. I say, sir, I am willing to make the 
most liberal concession that the nature of the 
case will admit. 
|| _ Now, let us investigate the true character of 
the question under consideration. Our brethren 
of the North have no direct interest in this ques- 
tion, but our interest is directly at stake; our 
' lives, liberty, property, all are in danger. It has 
| not originated in the South; nothing was heard 
| of it until this abolition society awakened our 
| fears, and alarmed us for our safety. ‘The ques- 
| 
' 


tion, then, is, will you quiet the people of the 

South? Will you decide this question in such a 
| form as to tranquillize their fears? We are all 
| brethren of the great American family, and have 
been associated together for upwards of fifty 
years; let us, then, continue in the same bonds 
of fraternal love. The southern people tell you, 
we wish to continue in fraternization and union 
| with you; but their march is impeded, and their 
' prospects blighted by these harassing interfer- 
|ences with their rights. We ask, then, our 
brethren of the North to quiet us in the most de- 
_ cisive form they can, consistent with their duties. 
_If they cannot sustain all the propositions that 
have been presented, they can either submit or 
vote for some one that shall be considered decisive. 
I have disposed of the question of laying these 
petitions on the table; that course is not de- 
cisive, and not adequate to the emergencies of 
the occasion. Many gentlemen are unwilling to 


reject any petitions, on the ground that it is the 
constitutional right of the citizen to petition. I, 
myself, Mr. Speaker, have no objection to that 
| course; but am prepared to vote not only that 
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such petitions be not received, but, if I could do 
so, 1 would vote that they should he all thrown 
together into the middle of the Potomac. 

‘Mr. Speaker, let us examine the proposition to 
reject, which will likely follow a reconsideration 
of the reference. In the course of this debate, 
reference was had to the example of the Senate 
during the first session of the last Congress, to 
show that the rejection of this memorial would 
be disrespectful. Sir, the cases are not analogous. 
If my recollection be right, the vote of the Senate 
in that case Was not upon a proposition to reject, 
but upon a proposition not to receive the paper. 
That was more disrespectful than to reject, be- 
cause the mouon to reject is necessarily made 
after the paper has been presented—after it has 
been in the hands of the Speaker, and read to the 
House; but the motion not to receive, isin priority 
of all these formalities, and is therefore a more 


decisive expression of the disrespect of the body | 


to whom itis offered. ‘The motion to reject means 
simply to reject the application, that is, the prayer 
of the petitioners or memorialists, and nothing 
more. But it is contended thateven this,as well as 
the motion not to receive, is at war with the right 
of petition. Now, sir, what is this right of peti- 
tion? Gentlemen bring petitions here, present 
them, and ask theirreference tosome committee of 
the House. Committeesare not organized by law 
or by the Constitution, but by arule of the House 
for its own convenience, and for the convenience 
of having that brought to its consideration which 
could not be conveniently done by the whole 
House. A committee sometimes reports, or passes 
over sub silentio, or asks leave of the House to be 


discharged from the further consideration of the | 


subject; and cannot the whole House do at once 
what it may do on the recommendation of one of 
its own committees? Suppose the committee to 
whom a petition may be referred, report that it 
should be rejected, where is the want of power 
or the disrespect on the part of the House to do 
the same thing without the reference? If the 
House confirm the report of the committee, it 
allamounts to the same thing—to rejection; and 
the only question is, whether the same thing 
shall be done directly without reference, or indi- 
rectly by reference and report, the House having 
determined its course before a reference is asked? 
Now these petitioners know nothing about the 
formula of proceeding here, and it is the same 
thing to them whether their petition be rejected 
by a direct vote of the House, without going to 
a committee, or whether it go to a committee, 


who may report that it be rejected, and the House | 


confirm that report. 

But, say gentlemen, it conflicts with the right 
of petition, a sacred right guarantied by the Con- 
stitution. Sir, there is no man on this floor Who 
respects the right of petition more than Ido; but 
yet, with all this regard for the right of petition, 
there is some respect due to ourselves, and it 
must always be understood with some restric- 
tions. The right of petition is the right to petition 
ior a redress of grievances affecting the petition- 
ers themselves; but when pious and godly-given 


ladies in some few portions of the North are pe- | 
titioning to redress my grievances, when I fec] 


no grievance, when I know of nogrievance at all, 
i humbly conceive it to be an improper and im- 
pertinent interference with my rights. Now, sir, 
pray how are these good, and godly, and pious, 
and christian-like ladies, affected by slavery in 


the District of Columbia? They are not living | 
in the District of Columbia, but in Vermont or | 


Massachusetts. They are notaffected by slavery 
in the District of Columbia. They are not stained 
by its guilt. They are not affected by its sins. 
its blood is not upon their skirts. Why, then, 
should they ask a redress of the grievances of the 
people of the District of Columbia? Are not the 
people of the District themselves the best judges 
of their own grievances? Are they not adequate 
to judge for themselves, and to apply for redress 
of their grievances if they have any; and do they 
come here, or to their own Legislature, to ask 
redress? Sir, I must say, I respect no petition 
coming from people who are not interested, di- 
rectly or indirectly, on the subject about which 
they petition; and less so, when its object is to 
‘nterfere with the rights of others. hen peti- 
tions come from those who feel and suffer griev- 


ance, couched in respectiul lancuage, I will then 
respect and hear them in the most respectful 
manner. Then, sir, why not come up directly 
to the question, and rej: et this petition, and all 
petitions of a similar character, instanter? | 
have referred to what has taken place heretofore 
in relation to petitions of this character, which I 
then thought sufficiently decisive—layine them 
on the table: but that was when the country was 
quiet, and had not been disturbed by the eireula- 
tion of pamphlets and vile wood-cuts among the 
people of the South. Then we were satisfied, 
because there was nothing serious t » apprehend ; 
the demon of-discord had not then been stalking 
through the land; but now, sir, we see the dan- 
ger, and yet all we ask is an express declaration, 
on the part of our brethren of the North, of their 
determination not to legislate upon this subject. 
This we have a right to ask and to expect. If 
we had the power, as they have, we would not 
ask even this of them. No, sir, we could man- 
age these fanatics exceedingly well if we had 
them among us: but we cannot reach them as 
long as they confine themselves within the limits 
of other sovereign and independent States; we 
cannot, we will not, violate the jurisdiction of 
other States. 

But, say gentlemen, why press the constitu- 
tional question now? I reply, we press 1t from 
the most urgent and imperious necessity. It is 
due to our safety, to our quiet, that we press it. 
Every other form in which this question has 
been,presented has failed to secure us against the 
repetition of these memorials and petitions. Noth- 
ing, it seems to me, short of a declaration on the 
part of Congress of their want of constitutional 
power, will restrain these fanatical crusaders from 
seeking the intervention of Congress in aid of 
their diabolical schemes, and perpetually harass- 
ing the country. I donot ask gentlemen to vote 
contrary to their sense of right. If they believe 
Congress has not the power, then this agitating 
subject will be put to rest, so far as Congress is 
concerned. If gentlemen think Congress has the 
constitutional power, let them say so—we shall 
not, if they decisively refuse all legislation upon 
this subject, upon grounds of expediency, com- 
plain of their opinions upon the mere question 
of power—a power which they do not intend to 
exercise—and sever the Union on that account. 
No, sir, we value it too highly, and love it too 
dearly. But if the power exisis, this House 
cannot pledge its suecessors—the South has no 
security for the future. The Constitution pro- 
vides for the amendment of the Constitution, by 
reference to the source of all power—the people. 
It will be our duty to seek through the people an 
amendment to the Constitution, restricting the 
power of Congress upon this subject. Such an 
amendment must and will prevail, if the northern 
people are sincere, which do not doubt, in their 
protessions of attachmentto the Union, and respect 
for our rights—seeing, as they must do, the infi- 
nite danger to our rights and our safi ty which 
would result from the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. This would test the true 
feelings of the North, and quiet the apprehen- 
sions of the South, and secure the Union against 


the most formidable enemy by which its integrity | 


could be assailed. 

Sir, lam anxious to see this distracting ques- 
tion put to rest, and that we may be able to say, 
with true feelings of national pride, in the lan- 
guage of the poet: 


‘* Where’er beneath the sun, by sea-winds fanned, 
There floats the banner of my native land.”’ 


Not, sir, the banner of a northern empire—not | 


the banner of a southern empire, but the banner 
of the Union; that banner which conducted the 
heroes of the Revolution to victory in the cause 
of freedom, and which has now waved in triumph 


for upwards of half a century, untarnished and 


unscathed. Sir, I do hope this question will now 
end; that our northern brethren will meet it in 


| the most decisive form, and give such an explicit 


| the’South on the one hand, and silence the fanatics 


expression of their sentiments as will tranquilize 


| on the other. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





As to the proposition of the gentleman from | 
Pennsylvania, |Mr. Ixcersout,} for whose pa- | 


triotic feelings exhibited upon this occasion 
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and sixty-eight thousand dollars. 
| us proposes —not to forgive the debt, not to dimin- 


| it really is. 


Ho. or Reps. 


admiration, 1 can only say that itis true; but it 
does not meet the present case. The question 
before the House relates to the District of Co- 
lumbia alone. The pr yposition of the honorable 
gentleman refers to slavery in the States. The 
proposition that Congress has no constitutional 
power to abolish slavery in either of the States 
of the Union need not be decided, because none 
assert it; and a decision of that question would 
in no wise decide the question arising upon this 
petition, 

The only way in which the question can be 
presented soas to procure the definitive and speedy 
action of the House, will be by reconsidering 
the vote of reference now sought to be reconsid 
ered, which I earnestly hope will be done. 





Nore. —The ‘ rejection” of a petition of this character, 
and for which U intended to vote, is not without precedont 
in the House of Representatives. In March, 1790, the 
Quakers of Pennsylvauia presented a petition for the abo 
liuon of the Airican slave trade, and to provide meana for 
the ulumte abolition of slavery in the United States. The 
House retused to refer the memorial to a committee, but 
rejected it. This was not then deemed a denial of the right 
of petition, but a rejection of the praver of the petitioners 


See Journal of the House, and Elliott's Debates, vot. 4, p 
21) 


SUFFERERS BY NEW YORK FIRE 


REMARKS OF HON. GIDEON LEE, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix rhe House or Representatives, 
January 14, 1836, 
On the bill for the Relief of the Sufferers by Fire 
in the city of New York. 

Mr. GIDEON LEE said: 

It was not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to par- 
ticipate in the debates of Congress the present 
session; but the extraordinary occurrence which 
has induced the report of the bill before us, the 
very singular.amendments proposed by the gen 
tleman from Kentucky, the deep interest I feel i: 
the speedy resuscitation of that devastated city, 
compel me to depart from the silent course [ have 
prescribed for myself, 

The gentleman’s amendment proposes, first, 
to strike out the proviso in the first section, the 
whole of the second section, and finally, the gen 
tleman promises, when so amended, to vote 
against the whole bill, My arguments will there- 
fore have reference to the whole bill, and I promise 
the utmost brevity. But first I must disclaim the 
honor of the biblical utle of Babylon, which the 
gentleman has given to New York. I must also 
disclaim the honor he ascribes to us of governing 
the four-and-twenty States. We feel no such 
honor; we exercise no such power; and if the 
gentleman means the State, which is not precisely 
the basis of the present discussion, he is still mis- 
taken. 

That ill-fated city, sir, ina single day, by an 
act of God which no human foresight could avert, 
which no human arm could stay, has lost more 
than one fourth part of its entire assessable personal 
estate. That desolated city stands a debtor to the 
nation in the sum of three millions six hundred 


The bill before 


ish the principal sum of the debt, not to jeop- 
ardize it—it proposes merely to postpone the 
payment from the dates of maturity to the several 


|| dates named. 


Mr. Chairman, permit me to view this case as 
The nation a rich and prosperous 
creditor; the devastated city not an insolvent but 
a debtor oppressed by a calamity unparalleled in 
the two hundred years’ history of this country, 
and rarely equaled in any age of any country. 

It has ever been the common sense of mankind 
that the relations of debtor and creditor imposed 
routual obligation as well as mutual interests. hh 
has ever been the practice of mankind, in this 
relation, under great calamity and privation of 
means on the part of the debtor, to claim and 
receive from his full-handed creditor not only the 
kind of relief provided in this bill, postponement 
of payment, but advance, moreover, of money or 
other necessaries. Shall we depart from a prin- 


I || ciple of ethics, and a rale of practice sanctioned 


cannot withhold the expression of my highest |: by all ages and by all grades of men’? No, sir; 
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motives of self-interest forbid it; motives of hu- |! and mutual obligations enforce? She will not; | 


manity forbid it. 

There is in the case under discussion, sir, some- 
thing more than the mere simple relution of debtor 
and creditor between the parties. ‘There is in 
this case, and most cee marked, the nearer 
and closer relation, and the stronger obligations 
of employer and agent, of principal and factor; 
and this debt, sir, has accrued, not pardy, but 
wholly in the performance of the duties of such 
avency. 

it has been the policy of this nation—a policy 
so discreet, so wise and sound, that I trust it 
may never be discontinued—to collect the neces- 
sary funds for the support of Government trom 
masses of property prior to those minuter sub- 
divisions for the consumption of the community, 
avoiding thereby the more tedious, the tenfold 
more costly, and more offensive mode of thrust- 
ing the unwelcome tax-gatherer into the dom- 
ale of our people, for the ancient mode of cap- 
Nation, tithe, or small property tax. 

It has been found the mutual interest and the 
mutual necessity of the parties, that the nation 
should collect very nearly two thirds of its im- 
post revenue through the agency of the city of 
New York. More than two hundred and sixty 
millions have been thus collected and paid into 
the Treasury. How skillfully or how unskill- 
fully this duty has been performed, I will not 
pretend to define; the Treasury records will give 
theanswer. I would not be understood to inti- 
mate that New York has paid a single dollarfrom 
her own coffers more than her just quota, Every- 
body knows that the consumer of the merchan- 
dise, wherever may be his location, is the uluumate 
paver of the import tax. Nordo [ clann thai 
such agency has be ‘nh profith $3 .0or onerous. I 
have already said that the interests of the parties 
were mutual. My object is merely to exhibit 
the existing fact, and to deduce from it the very 
cogent argument for the postponement of pay- 
ment, that the debt we owe the nation has arisen, 
and unavoidably arisen, in our relation of agent 
to the Government in the collection of its reveuue, 
which, by an aci of God, we are at present una- 
ble to pay. 

Everybody knows, sir, that the process of such 
collection, and I will add the proces 
too, of the imposts, is by and through ihe impor- 
tation of foreign merchandise; and it is equally 
well known that the means, and the only instru- 
ment of the whole pe formance is capital. This 
capital is annihilated, or so greatly diminished, 
that gentlemen may be assured a fearful derange- 
ment must ensue, unless we derive large t 
rary assistance somewhere, 


of creation, 


mpo- 


There is, sir, a third relation between this 1]- 
fated city and the nation, which claims strongly 
her protection. I mean, sir, that common rela- 
tion which every great political or social com- 
munity owes to ail its parts, and ail its parts owe 
to the whole. : 

We ask this relief, then, sir, first on the prin- 
ciple of our relation to the nation, as a debtor of 
impaired means, with a creditor whose coffers 
are over full. Avain, sir, we ask it on the prin- 
ciple of our relation as agent, suddenly bereft of 


the very implements of our agency, while our 
principalis possessed of a superabundant supply. 

And again, sir, we ask it in conformity with 
the common social, equitable obligation which a 


great and prosperous community owes to each 


and all its parts, which from sudden and unavoid- 


able calamity require such aid. 

May I say, sir, we do not ask it in the spirit 
of supplication, humiliation, and aims-giving? 
The city, sir, though devastated, has yet remain- 
ing means. She is rich in the insuppressible 
syurit of enterprise,and in the unmitigating indus- 
uy ofher citizens. She merely wants temporary 
aid. She asks you in this bill the indulgence of 
deferring payment, until she can render her re- 
maining means available. Will the nation look 
ealmly on and close its door on us, while al] 
around us else have opened their hearts, hands, 
and coffers to us? 

Will the frugal but equitable East, will the 
hardy but eenerous West, will the mounting 
chivalry of the South, will the most prosperous 
nation that the sun of heaven ever shone on, re- 


fuse the credit which so many reciprocal interests | 
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I know she will not. Is there any legal or con- 
stitutional bar to such postponement? None, 
sir; your records are full of precedents precisely 
in poit; the only dissimilitude is in the mag- 
nitude of the loss in this and former cases —the 
d:-vastation in this being some twenty-fold greater 
thai: in those. . 

W illthat unfortunate city be the only beneficiary 
of the measure? By no means, sir. In its com- 
mereial imtercommuunications with every part of 
the nation it has become largely acreditor. And 
this mass of commercial credit has been most 
frightfully swollen by the sale and hypothecation 
of the public stocks of nearly every State of the 
Union. But now without this aid from Congress, 
the sudden abstraction of so large a portion of our 
movable capital by the conflagration must compel 
us to force our commercial debtors, and to press 
the return of the tremendous amount of stocks to 
the several States of their creation. Itis charged 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, as against the 
bijl, the relief reaches no other sufferers than the 
merchants. He is mistaken; for although the 
provision is intended chiefly for that class, as the 
chief sufferers, aud other aids are preparing for 
other classes of sufferers, yet such is the diffusive 
nature of capital, and such the laws ruling the 
existence, the formation, and the blended inter- 
course of the people which make up the great 
whole of a dense commercial city, that it is quite 
impossible to place capital in any class or in any 
posiuoen which will not extend itself beneficially 
to all. The laborer, cartman, mechanic, all, all 
will feel the assistance. I may myself be bene- 
fited, who have been amechanic these forty years, 
and have neither ships, nér bonds, nor imports. 
But were it otherwise, should we withhold it? 
Are the merchants not men? Are not their fami- 
lies women and children? Are they not subject 
to the same wants—huncer, thirst, griets, dismay, 
ruin, as other folks? And because a merchant 
has lived well, and is now devastated, will he feel 
want and ruin the less poignantly, on that ac- 
count: 

Mr. Chairman, I have detained you too long, 
[ have endeavored to confine myself strictly to tie 


argument; | have meant to suppress ail unneces- 


sary detail; the peculiar relation | stand in towards 
the sufferers, would not permit me to say less. 
Had I not prohibited myself, it were easy, sir, to 
give you vo'umes of detailed individual loss, dis- 


tress, dismay, more aifecting to the mind, more | 


appalling to the heart, than the great view of the 
desolation. I think the bill ought to pass; | trust 


It Will pass. 


i 


SUFFERERS BY NEW YORK FIRE. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN McKEON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tHe Hovse or Representarives, 
January 14, 1856, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union, on the bill from the Senate “for the 
relief of the sufferers by the fire in the city of 
New York.”’ 

Mr. McKEON said, that in presenting himself 
to the committee with a view of offering some 
remarks in relation to the subject then under con- 
sideration, he trusted the committee would find 
in the catastrophe which excited the consterna- 
tion of the whole country, and called forth the 
bill on the table, sufficient apology for his rising. 
He should be wanting in the duty he owed to the 
city which he had the honor in part to represent, 
and in gratitude to a constituency which had for 
years honored him with their confidence, if, on 
an occasion like the present, he did not endeavor 
to make known to the committee the claims of 
his fellow-citizens. He confessed that he was 


surprised to witness the observations made in | 


opposition to the measure then under considera- 
tion. 


nose 


if the committee would favor him with 
their attention, to point out the propriety of the 
passage of the bill. 

An awful calamity had fallen upon the city of 
New York. It was not his intention, even if he 


The relief asked for in the bill was so par- | 
tial that he had hoped no objection would have | 
been raised; but since it had been, it was his pur- | 





{January 14, 


SS 


Ilo. or Reps. 
had the power, to attempt to arouse their sym- 
pathies, by depicting the scenes of destruction 
Which now might be visible in the commercial 
emporium of the Union. It was not his inten- 
tion to describe the effects of a conflagration 
which had never been equaicd in its devastating 
and sweeping fury on this continent. Our public 
journals had been filled with appalling state- 
ments of the misfortunes of our merchants: with 
descripuons setung forth that the section of the 
city most devoted to mereantile operations, with 
its hundreds of stores and warchouses, and its 
millions of property, was now a pile of smoking 
rus. The misfortune of New York was a 
nauonal misfortune. This blow struck at the 
commercial mart of the country—this wound, 
given to the very heart of the western world, 
was suflicient to paralyze, for a time, the indus- 
try of the nation. It mustalarm the capitalist— 
it must dishearten the manufacturer—it must 
harass the agriculturist—in a word, it must pene= 
trate into the most distant spot, diffusing dismay 
throughout every portion of this vast confeder- 
acy, wherever human industry was active. To 
follow the ramifications of such an event was im- 
possible. Those ramifications were, as had been 
weil expressed in another branch of this Legisla- 
ture, so ‘*complicated and implicated,’ that pur- 
suit was impracticable; but so intimately were 
all the great interests of the country united, that 
the vibration must be felt in every point with 
greater or less influence. If the smallest pebble 
thrown into the stream of commerce was suffi- 
cient to disturb the smoothness of its current, 
what must be the effects of a convulsion like 
this, which had, as it were, upturned the entire 
bed of the mighty river itself! It was a national 
calamity, and in that point he wished it to be 
viewed. 

So far as relief could be granted to the city, he 
was confident that when it was taken into con- 
sideration that thousands actively engaged in 
business, consisting of merchants and all con- 
nected with them in their transactions, had, in 
the very midst of an inclement season of the 
year, been thrown out of employment, their busi- 
ness disturbed, that confusion reigned where but 
a few hours before all was order, and that in the 
hour of aillicuon, while with unsubdued spirits 
these very eitizens were rallying their scattered 
foree—while they were calling upon the Her- 
cules of the General Government for assistance, 
yet they were exerting every means to rise above 
the troubles with which they were oppressed, he 
felt confident, he said, they would not refuse the 
sanction of that committee to the bill. We do 
not, (continued Mr. Mcit.,) in this bill, ask fora 
remission of duties--a question hereafter to be 
presented, and he hoped to sce adopted. There 
is nothing in this bill with regard to the surplus 
moneys of the Government. He wished gentle- 
men to understand these points He wished to 
remove impressions which he was aware existed 
in the minds of many in relation to the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

The first section provided for an extension of 
the ume of the bonds of all persons who had 
suffered loss by the fire of the 16th of December 
last, for periods not exceeding three, four, and 
five years, in equal installments from the day of 
payment specified in bonds. It also provided for 
the canceling of the bonds upon others being 
giveh with proper sureties, payable in the like 
space of three, four, and five years. To the first 
section were annexed two provisions, The first, 
that those who were within the provisions of the 
act, and who may have paid their bonds subse- 


| quent to the fire, should be entitled to the benefit 


of the first section; that their bonds should be 
renewed, and the payments made on them re- 
funded. The second provision denied the benefit 
of the section to any person whose loss did not 
exceed $1,000. This section was not only founded 
upon every principle of justice, was dictated b 


every maxim of sound policy, but was in accord- 


ance with the settled practice of the country. 
Nothing novel was presented in that part which 
provided for the extension of the bonds. They 


would find in their statute-book law after law, 
from the year 1803 to 1820, sanctioning the prin- 
ciple of this section. They would discover the 
cases already referred to of the sufferera by the 
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fire which occurred at Portsmouth, at Norfolk, 
and at Savannah, and in which the extent of the 
calamity giving rise to the legislation was not to 
be compared with thatof the city of New York. 
The section was fortified by precedents, to which 
he solicited their serious consideration. 

The gentlemen from Kentucky and Pennsy}- 
vania, (Messrs. Harpin and Cramsers,]} ob- 
jected to refunding the money already advanced 
e the debtors of the Government. ‘We had no 
right to pay back the amount. ‘There can be no 
doubt, sir, as to our right. ‘The whole question 
isin our hands. We are here to adjust the dif- 
ferences between the Government and its debt- 
ors. Weare here todo justice towards all those 
debtors; so far as those who have paid their bonds 
are concerned, Would it not be refusing to them 


the kindness which we intend to give to all debtors’ 


of the Government, if we do not provide for a 
future period of payment? It would be cruelty 
to take advantage of their situation, and hold the 
money they were compelled to pay, in order to 
fulfill the law, and that they might enter their 
goods. If we intend to extend the time, let us 
extend it for the benefit of all those who have 
suffered. Standing in the relation of a debtor 
overtaken by a sudden misfortune, the merchant 
has a strong claim upon the Government, with an 
overflowing Treasury, for forbearance—for time 
to meet the payments of his bonds. Is it prudent 
to harass your debtor? 
him in his efforts to obtain the means of satisfy- 
ing your demands. 

To the second section of the bill which pro- 
vided for an extension of all other bonds given 
prior to the late fire for a period of six, nine, and 
twelve months, he had anticipated objection. To 
many it might appear strange that the bill should 
extend in its provisions beyond the actual suf- 
ferers by the bon } 
the member from Kentucky) to an extension of 
time without the exaction of interest; and many 


might imagine a preference would be given to the | 


port of New York over other sections of the 
country. 


Is it not wise to sustain | 


Many would object (as had — 


He (Mr. McK.) was prepared to show that 


analogous cases could be found for the legislation 
which was now asked for. Congress had from 
time to time extended to the debtors of the Gov- 
ernment, owing large sums on the purchase of 

ublic lands, the period of payments, and had at 
ength not only released the interest, but also 
deducted a large percentage of the principal. 
Against such measures no objection ought to 
have been raised—it was part of a just, liberal, 
and sound policy, calculated to foster the enter- 
— and give an impulse to the industry of a 
arge section of country. He therefore desired 
that the same principle which had been adopted 
in regard to the branch of the public revenue 
derived from lands should be extended to that 
received from the customs. If there had been 
extension and forbearance in one case, he hoped 
the same policy would be pursued in this instance. 
No deduction was solicited—merely further time 
for payment. The fire (Mr. McK. said) had not 
only affected those whose goods were destroyed, 
but every man in business of any nature in the 
city of New York, and particularly merchants. 
Their operations must be crippled by the de- 
struction of a large amount of re 
upon millions—the result of the labors of years. 
The accumulations of enterprise had been en- 
tirely annihilated, totally abstracted, and the 
commercial community must suffer thereby to a 
considerable extent. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cuam- 
Beks] remarked there was no evidence of the 
true state of losses. The committee had no 
estimate before them. He (Mr. McK.) was in 
possession of a statement from which some cal- 
culation might be made of the immense amount 
of property destroyed. It was the result of the 
labors of a committee which reported to a meet- 


ing held in the city of New York, the Mayor 


presiding, and from which it appeared that— 
The whole number of buildings destroyed is 
ascertained to be 527, exclusive of the Exchange 
and the South Dutch Church, and may be fairly 
valued at $4,000,000, which is a fraction over 
$7,000 each, and is generally considered a correct 
estimate. As far as the committee could ascer- 


| was concerned, there was no prospect. 


, lions and 


tain, less than one half only of the mercantile 
houses have reported their loss in coods by the 
late fire. By duplicating this amount ($6,557,846) 
we have....... eat -- -$13,111,692 
As the probable total sum destroyed 

in merchandise of all descriptions. 

Add to this the estimated value in 

buildings ..... 


ee er ee eee ee eee eee . 


4,000,000 


And the whole loss may be calculated 
Btecrcccrcvcccccccccsccscccccce ch l 1LSyeor 
This amount was far below the actual loss; up- 

wards of twenty millions of capital had been sunk; 

and to relieve the community from the efiects of 
the withdrawal of this amount, measures must 

be adopted, and without delay, if the country did 

not desire to see a prostration of a large portion 

of our mereantile population. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania referred to the fact of the most 
of our merchants being insured, and the proba- 
bility of their being indemnified by these insurance 
companies. He (Mr. McK.) had been furnished 
with a statement by a member of the committee 
of the merchants from the city, in whose intelli- 
gence he had every confidence, setting forth that 
there were eighteen insolvent companies, repre- 
senting a capital of S6.850,000, and six solvent 
institutions amounting to $1,900,000. These mil- 
lions, which performed many functions in the 
financial operations of the city, were now lost to 
the merchants Under the present bankruptcy 
of the insurance offices, the merchants must be 
sutfering. The payment of even the small amount 
which may be paid by the solvent companies, 
could not be caleulated upon under many months, 
and during that period the insured must be em- 
barrassed to a great extent. So faras indemnity 
The re- 
mark had been made in the course of the discus- 
sion, that New York was able to sustain herself; 
that we heard of no failures; therefore we were 
not called upon to act. He did not understand 
that because extraordinary, he might say super- 
human, efforts had been made to sustain the credit 
of the city, why we ought to refuse assistance. 

These efforts, while they redound to the honor 

of the merchant, ought to arouse us to assist men 

canable of making such powerful struggles against 
misfortunes. 

Why do they here present their memorials? 
Because they cherish their commercial character; 
because they value their credit as their very life- 
blood; because they wish to protect it from the 
slighest breath of suspicion. They well know 
its mighty efficacy in giving wings to the enter- 
prise of our citizens. ‘They are well aware how 
it has carried onward our commerce, and that 
with the loss of that credit must sink the high 
character which the American merchant now sus- 
tains throughout the commercial world. For 
these reasons they appear here; and let it not be 
said that you permitted the honor of your mer- 
chants to be jeoparded in the hour of an unex- 
ampled calamity; that you refused to extend to 
them the generosity of the nation. Why was 
the credit system originally adopted? To aid 


with your capital the rising commerce of the Uni- | 


ted States. Your merchants had industry and 
enterprise, but they wanted capital. It was 
granted tothem, and the magnificent results show 
the sound policy of your movements. The rea- 
son which operated then applies with great force 
to the present case. Your merchants are now 
operating with a capital diminished twenty mil- 
upwards, and to that extent have a 
strong claim upon your sympathies. 

And now let me turn to my honorable friend 


| from Kentucky, and with his permission to lay 


before him the history of the transactions of New 


| York in reference to the General Government. 


I wish to point out to him the conduct of that 
city in the collection of the public revenue. I 
speak not of the faithful discharge of duties as 
the agents for the collection of our imposts. I 


_refer notto the immense revenue of that port in 


| the spirit of exultation, or with the view of hold- 


ing up to this House the gigantic means derived 


| from the industry of our citizens. I regret that 


' 


' treasure. 


my honorable friend has attempted to arouse 
| the feeling of this House, by representing our 


strength—our solicitations for the use of the public 
I will not conceal the pride I feel in the 
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city of New York, and how that feeling has been 
increased by the recent display of energy on be- 
half of her inhabitants. But, sir, the Union hes 
aright to be proud of her also. She belongs to 
you all, and any injury inflicted upon her must 
react upon the whole country. She is the s:ore- 
house of the industry of the nation, and to the 
representatives of the nation belongs the protee- 
tlonof her interests. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky ought not to blame us if, with natural ad- 
vantages unequaled upon the face of the globe, 
with a location commanding an immense foreign 
commerce, and hundreds of miles of inland com- 
munication, our merchants have exerted them- 
selves to advance the prosperity of not only that 
city, but also of the entire country. By an ex- 
amination of the ‘Treasury accounts, the honor- 
able member would find that upwards of two 
hundred and sixty millions had been paid by the 
port of New York into the Treasury of the 
Union. A vast portion of revenue had been col- 
lected by some of the very men now applying 
for relief. New York paid annually two thirds 
of your revenne—she has been a faithful and in- 
defatigable agent in the collection of your im- 
posts- and to deny her the request now made, 
would be an unkind requital for her conduct to- 
wards the Government. 

The bill ought not to be delayed. Every day it 
was postponed added to the difficulties the mer- 
chants were now suffering under; goods were daily 
arriving which must be entered, and he entreated 
the committee no longer to delay the adoption of 
the measure now before it, and to destroy at once 
the fears which otherwise might be entertained of 
an unparalleled commercial distress. Prudence 
dictated an immediate decision on the question. 

My colleague [Mr. Camarevene] has given you 
to understand that a pressure must come, and you 
ought to put these merchants over it. ‘The storm 
was gathering, and you ought to protect them 
from its fury. It would be well for the members 
to consider that the connection between New York 
and the whole country is so great that distress 
cannot fall upon her alone. Credit has been given, 
on the faith of these bonds, to every part of the 
Union, and must be redeemed. If you insist on 
payment from the merchants, they must call upon 
the different sections of the country. On the 
representatives of the whole nation rests an awful 
responsibility. They ought not to add to the nat- 
ural difficulues with which the commercial com- 
munity might be compelled to contend. True it 
was, we had their bonds, but did it become us to 
insist on the penalty at this moment? Whenghe 
great master of the human heart was desirous of 
presenting to us the character of an opulent and 
unmerciful creditor, he gave us a Shylock. How 
had we all burned with indignation at the recital 
of the unfortunate victim who had given the bond! 
But, sir, he had, like our debtors, calculated on 
his future success to meet his engagements; he 
rested on the return of his rich argosies, where- 
with he might discharge hisdebts. But misfortune 
came — him; and when his unmerciful creditor 
insisted on the penalty; when the cruelty to be 
inflicted was defended on the very same principle 
which we have put forward on this floor, that its 


| non-fulfillment might establish a dangerous prece- 


dent, whose heart has not revolted from even the 


| sketch ofimagination? Would it be believed that 
| we should present to the civilized world the reality, 


that with our coffers overflowing with funds ac- 
cumulated by our own agents, we should insist on 
ayment, because it is so nominated in the bond? 
ou may insert the knife; you may have your 


ies of flesh “‘ nearest the heart,”’ but you may 


satisfied that the most delicate nerve in this im- 


| mense ae eee will grieve under the operation. 


_which you now have in your Treasury. 


j 
; 


i 
| 
} 
' 


You will affect the whole country, which must 
inevitably suffer from such a a : 
To the city of New York you have been in- 
debted for a large portion of the surplus ee 
8 it 
not sound policy to give those facilities which 
will permit the stream of wealth to pour on in its 
natural course (now, I trust, but temporarily 
checked) into the great reservoir of the nation? 
Is it not sound policy in you to inspire the recu- 
erative energies, and to infuse into the great 
body of merchants that confidence which is the 
foundation of credit and the companicn of proe- 
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perity of a commercial people? Believe me, the |! 


aid of your Treasury will be returned fourfold 
hereafter. The money is not required; the se- 
curity of the Government is not diminished, and 
you afford the means of renovating the commer- 
cial system. Give New York the means to sus- 
tain her commercial credit, and she will soon add 
to the riches of the public coffers by her ex- 
tended importations. 

We may be told that, in a question of this na- 
ture, we are in danger of surrendering our judg- 
ments to our feelings. I do not admit, by the 
adoption of this bill, we should be committing 

co act, and, even if we did, to what nobler 
conqueror could we yield submission than to the 
best feelings of our nature—to the svmpathy for 
the sufferings of our fellow-men? . The destruc- 
tion does not confine itself to those for whose re- 
lief the bill on your table is intended. Would 
that our action, within constitutional limits, 
would permit uso encircle all those who suffer by 
this calamity; torelieve the thousands thrown out 
ofemployment; to succor the infirm, the aged, and 
the helpless; to save from misery those who now 
must bide the pelting of the pitiless storm. Much 
do I regret that, to borrow the figure of eloquence, 
our kindness must resemble thesun, which in its 
rising only illumines the lofuest eiminences, and 
not that sun in its meridian effulgence which dif- 
fuses its light and warmth not only over the lof- 
tiest palace, but into the deepest valley. We ask 
not for charity—for that charity which has al- 
ready afforded precedents for noble acts in the 
thousands given to the people of Caraccas, and to 
the people of New Madrid. I will not refer to 
cases to show how former legislation has not been 
remiss in ihe execution of the duties of philan- 
thropy; but while I point to these cases, and ask 
you to not even advance so far, but to afford us 
cold, unfeeling justice, to relieve the distresses of 
our community, I do hope this will not be denied 
Lo us, 

Let it not be supposed that this is a mere local 
question. I feel confidence in appealing to the 
various interests which are here represented: to 
the manufacturer and mechanic, the profitable 
result of whose labor depends much on the capa- 
city and integrity of the merchant; to the agri- 
culturist, who, although his main dependence is 
upon the soil, is aware that the value of that soil 
and the products of that soil must be increased 
by his sustaining the prosperity of our commer- 
cial interests. The various industries of the coun- 


slic 


try are so interwoven and depend so much upon 


cay other, that itis the duty of all to uphold such 
as Thay beindanger. The influence of commerce 
is not only felt in particular points. To its in- 
visible power not only the magnificent cities with 
which our sea-coast is studded, but the most re- 
mote hamlet in the Union, may attribute their 
prosperity and advancement. The gentleman 
from Kentucky asks, who are these merchants? 
Will he permit me to answer him by remarking 
that they are his brethren, protected by the Con- 
stitution of our country, which extends its bless- 
ings to every citizen: that Constitution which |; 
provides that into your hands shall be given the | 
care of the interests of commerce. And for whom |} 
do I ask the sympathy of this committee? For || 
men whose industry is ever active; whose talent | 
is unsurpassed; men who are strongly identified 
with the interests of the country; who have ever 
been foremost in works of kindness, and whose 
philanthropy has been extended to the untortu- 
nate of every clime. I claim it for those whose 
spirits are unbroken, and energies uncrushed 
amid the ruins of their desolate Rialto; I ask it 
for those who have carried the glory of the Amer- 
ican name and the fruits of American labor into 
the most distant portions of theearth, For such 
men [ claim it. 

But a few days since, and but one feeling was 
in this House. The glow of sympathy was vis- 
ible in every quarter. I was indulging the hope 
that’ relief would be instantaneously afforded. 
The whole country seemed to be alive to the con- | 
sequences of the catastrophe. 1 cannot forego 
this opportunity which is here afforded me of 
offering my thanks to those communities which 
have expressed their kind feelings in behalf of 
New York. To their Representatives on this | 
floor, | cannot but say, that however my cone 
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stituents may wantin me one who can give com- | expected that they will wait for express notice 
petent expression to the deep feeling of gratitude | from the Government of France, that it is ready 
which they entertain for the generous sentiments | to pay, before an application for payment is made. 
sent forth from every quarter in their behalf, The coyrse adopted by Mr. Livingston has 
they may rest assured that their kindness has been fully approved, and the hope is indulged 
not been extended to those who are cold, or in- | that his representations have had their just influ- 
sensible of its value, or by whom it will soon be | ence on the councils of the King of France. 
forgotten. — However that may be, the President’s determina- 
[I trust, sir, that the warm feelines of sympa- | tion is, that the terms upon which the two Gov- 
thy expressed on every side are not dying away | ernments are to stand towards each other, shall 
with the sounds which carry to the furthermost | be regulated, so far as his constitutional power 
bounds of our country the report of this awful | extends, by France. 
calamity. The tumuliuous noise is still break- A packet from the Treasury, addressed to the 
ing over the land; but itis echoed back intothese Messrs. “de Rothschild, and containing the in- 
Halls in the shape of the resolutions calling upon | structions of the Secretary, accompanied by a 
the Representatives of a generous people to sus- special power, appointing them the agents of the 
tain the commercial metropolis of the Union. United States to receive the payments due under 
Confident I am it will be heard before long from | the treaty of 1831, is forwarded herewith. The 
beyond the Alleghany, calling upon my friends copy of a letter from this Department to M. 
from Kentucky. Let us obey that voice, which | Pageot is also inclosed for perusal. 
speaks to us in tones of comfort for the distressed ; I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
which tells us to aid in the cause of our afflicted JOHN FORSYTH. 
merchants, and to allow commerce once more to Tuomas P. Barton, Esq., &c. 
pursue her course. It does not become us to re- 
fuse assistance to that gallant vessel which in the 
hour of misfortune has been overtaken by this 
sudden tempest. She still appears above the 
wave with shattered spars, and riven by light- 
ning, yet bearing upon her deck a noble crew, 
whose energies are unchecked, and hopes un- 
broken, amid the darkness of the storm, and 
struggling to preserve their bark from the yawn- 
ing gulf. Mustthey be deserted in such an hour? 
Must they perish? Will you extinguish the 
light which has been shining here, cheering them 
in their struggle, towards which they have turned \ ; “rh } 
their anxious eyes? Let it not be said that you | therefore, in the opinion of the President, that 
hesitated to extend the indulgence of the nation || you should receive your last instructions in rela- 
to the unfortunate; that Commerce had made || tion toit. It has always been his intention that 
her appeal in these Halls to the Representatives the Legation of the United States should leave 
of a generous people—to those intrusted with France if the treaty were not fullfilled. You have 
the guardianship of her interests, and that her been sutlered to remain after the departure of Mr. 
appeal was denied. Let it not be said that an Livingston, under the expectation that the Gov- 
American Congress refused to American mer- ernment of France would find in all that has oc- 
chants forbearance. curred its obligation to proceed forthwith to the 
meena fulfillment of it as soon as funds were placed in 
its hands. If this expectation is disappointed, 
you must ask for your passports and return to 
the United States. If no movement has been made 
on the part of France, and no intimation given 
to you or to the banker of the United States, who 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE TWO || is the authorized agent of the Treasury to receive 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS ON THE IDTH JANUARY, | the installments due, of the time that payment 
1836. s 7 will be made, you are instructed to call upon the 
[No. 1.1 Duke de Broglie, and request to be informed 
Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Barton. what are the intentions of the Government in re- 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, lation to it, stating that you do so by orders of 
W asuincton, June 23, 1835. your Government, and with a view to regulate 
Sim: Mr. Livingston arrived here the day be- | your conduct by the information you may receive 
fore yesterday. By the mail of yesterday, your from him. In the scaneuaammsel Wass of France 
letter of the 7th of May, witha copy of Mr. Liv- | it is the particular desire of the President that 
ingston’s last note to the Duke de Broglic, was | Your application should be made in the most con- 
received. 


STE tone, and your interview with the Duke 
After an attentive examination of Mr. Living- 


marked by expressions, as coming from your 
ston’s correspondence with this Department and Government, of great personal respect for that 
the Government of France, elucidated by his ver- 


Minister, and of an anxious desire tor the safety 
bal explanations, the President has directed me the King of France. Ifthe Duke should inform 
to say to you that the Messrs. de Rothschild have 


you that the money is to be paid on any fixed 
2 - rn 7% - © . ; iY . . Sa 
been authorized by the Treasury Department to day, you will remain in France; otherwise you 
receive the money due under the treaty with 


will apply for your passports, and state the rea- 
France. Of this authority they will be directed | 80n to be that the treaty of indemnity has not 
to give notice to the French Government, without 


been executed by France. ; 
demanding payment. For yourself, you will, if The Presidentespecially directs that you should 
the bill of indemnity is rejected, follow Mr. Liv- 


comply with these instructions so early that the 
ingston to the United States. If the money is 


result may be known here before the meeting of 
‘mayen at the disposal of the King, conditionally, Congress, which takes place on the 7th of De- 
»y the Legislature of France, you will await fur- 


cember next. 
ther orders from the United States, but maintain I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
a guarded silence on the subject of the indemnity. JOHN FORSYTH. 
If approached by the Government of France, di- ‘Tuomas P. Barton, Esq., &c., &e., &e. 
rectly or indirectly, you will hear what is said 


without reply—state what has occurred in full to | [No. 3.] 

the Department, and await its instructions, Itis Mv. Barton to the Duke de Broglie. 

the desire of the President that you will make D 

not even a reference to the subject of the treaty |: _ 5 U S 

la your intercourse with the French Government, | EOATION OF ire ee a 
until the course intended to be pursued is defi- America, Paris, October 24, 1835. 
nitely explained to the United States. Whatever Monsieur te Duc: Having executed, to the 

















[No. 2.] 
.Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Barton. 
DepartTMENT or Strate, 
W asnincton, September 14, 1835. 
Sir: So much time will have elapsed before 
this dispatch can reach you, since the passage of 
the law by the French Chambers placing at the 
disposition of the king the funds to fulfill the 
treaty with the United States, that it is presumed 
that the intention of the French Government will 
have been by that period disclosed. It is proper, 
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may be said to the Messrs. de Rothschiid, it will | letter, the last instructions of my Government, 
be their duty to report to you, as well as to the || in the interview which I had the honor to have 
Treasury Department, and whenever they con- || With your Excellency, on the 20th of this month, 

Oe further tocomply with those instructions, 


, . te. 
verse with you they must be reminded, that it is || inor 
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[ am about to return to the United States. Be- Such, Monsieur le Due, as far as my memory Finally, sir, after having said, ‘If the Govern- 
fore leaving France, however, I have thought serves me, are the literal expressions ‘employed ‘ment of the United States does not give this as- 
that it might not be altogether useless to address | by both of us. Should you discover any inae- ‘surance, we shall be obliged to think that this 
your Excellency, and submit to you the conver- | curacies in the relation which I have the honor |) ¢ misunderstanding is nov the result of an error,’’ 
sation which then took place between us, word to submit to you, it will give me pleasure, as it I did not add, ** and the business will stop there.”’ 
for word, as I understood it. In pursuing this || will be my duty, to correct them. If, on the | This last error is, however, of so little import- 
course, Lam prompted by a double motive: first, contrary, this relation should appear to you in | ance, that I hesitated to notice it. 


by a sincere desire to avoid even the slightest | every respect conformable to the truth, I take the Receive, sir, the assurances of my high consid- 
misunderstanding as to the precise meaning of | liberty of claiming from your kindness aconfirma- | eration. V. BROGLIE. 
any eXpressions used on either part; and also | tion of it, for the reasons which I have already, To T. P. Barron, 

with a view, in presenting myself to my Gov- I believe, sufficiently explained. . Chargé d’.Affaires of the United Btates. 
ernment, to furnish indisputable proof of my J eagerly avail myself of this oceasion, Mon- a 

fidelity in executing the instructions with which || sieur le Duc, to renew the assurances of the verv {No. 5.] 


J had the honor to be charged. This last motive, | high consideration with which I have the honor 


: : ee ' n Mr. Barton to the Duke De Broglie. 
Monsieur le Duc, does not interest you person- to be your Excellency’s most obedient humble 


. 
ally, but the first, | am sure, will not appear | servant, B, 
without importance in your eyes. THOMAS P. BARTON. LeGation or tHE Unirep States oF America, 
Having said that I was instructed to employ Elie Excellency the Dee se Bacctie Paris, November 6, 1835. 
both language and manner the most conciliatory, Minister of Fereien olfuns, &c. | Monsteur re Duc: Having been recalled by 


| begged you to believe, should anything appear 


my Government, I have the honor to request 
to you not to partake of that character, that the 


|\ that your Excellency will be pleased to cause 





fault must be attributed fo me alone, and not to (No. 4.] passports to be prepared to enable me to proceed 
my Government; as in that case I should be cer- The Duke de Broglie to Mr. Barton. || to enee, thence to embark for the United States, 
tain that I neither represented its dispositions, ry : se jaye || and for my protection during the time I may find 
nor faithfully obeyed its orders. LJ Panis, October 26, 1835. it necessary to remainin Paris. I am instructed 
I began the conversation by informing you Sir: Thave received the letter which you did || to give, as a reason for my departure, the non- 
that I had requested an interview, by order of | me the honor to address to me on the 24th of this || execution, on the part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
my Government, and that on the result of that . month. ment, of the convention of July 4, 1831. 
interview would depend my future movements. You are desirous to give your Government a 1 avail myself of this opportunity, Monsieur le 


I said that I was ordered to convey to the French faithful account of the conversation which you Duc, to renew the assurances of very high con- 
Government assurances of the very lively satis- | had with me on the 20th. While communicat- sideration with which I have the honor to be your 





faction felt by the President, on receiving the || ing to me a statement of that conversation, you | Excellency’s most obedient, humble servant, 
news and confirmation of the King’s safety; and request me to indicate the involuntary errors THOMAS P. BARTON. 
that | was further instructed by the Secretary of || which I may remark in it. [ appreciate the mo- His Excellency the Duke pe Broeuir, 
State to assure you, personally, of his high con- tives which influence you, and the importance .  WMinister of Foreign Affairs, &e. 
sideration. Afier an obliging answer of your which you attach to the exactness of this state- 
Excellency, I had the honor to submit the fol- | ment; and | therefore hasten to point out three [No. 6.] 
lowing question: | errors which have found their way into your re- || The Duke de Broglie to Mr. Barton. 

‘**T am instructed by my Government to inquire | port, acknowledging, at the same time, its perfect P November 8, 1835 
‘of your Excellency, what are the intentions of || conformity, on all other points, with the explana- i ATES, 7 wen er 8,1 . 
‘his Majesty’s Government in relation to the | tions interchanged between us. | Sir: Having taken his Majesty’s orders with 


‘funds voted by the Chambers?”’ In reply to your question, whether the King’s | regard to your communication of the 6th instant, 

And I understood you to make the following | Government would name any fixed and determinate | | have the honor to send you herewith the pass- 
answer: | period at whichit would be disposed to pay the twen- |, ports which you aes of me. As to the 

‘‘ Having written a dispatch to his Majesty’s | ty-five millions, you make me say: ‘‘ To-morrow, | reasons which you have been charged to ad- 
‘ Chargé d’Affaires at Washington, with instruc- ‘if necessary; when the Governmentof the Uni- | vance, in explanation of your departure, I have 
‘tions to communicate it to Mr. Forsyth, and M. | ‘ted States shall, by a written official communica- || nothing to say, (Je n’ai point a m’y arréter.) The 
‘Pageot having read it to Mr. Forsyth, I have | ‘tion, have expressed its regret at the misunder- | Government of the United States, sir, knows, 


‘nothing to say in addition to that dispatch.”’ ‘ standing which has taken place between the two | that upon itself depends henceforward the exe- 
I said, ‘I am also instructed to inquire of | ‘Governments, assuring us that the misunder- || cution of the treaty of July 4, 1831. _ . 
‘your Excellency, whether his Majesty’s Gov- | ‘standing is founded on an error—that it did not | Accept, sir, the assurance of my high consid- 
¢ . - . : . . ° . ° > 
‘ernment is ready to pay those funds?”’ ‘intend to call in question the good faith of his | eration. V. BROGLIE. 
And you returned this answer: ‘* Yes, in the ‘ Majesty’s Government,’ &e. | ‘To Mr. Barron, hi 
terms of the dispatch.”’ Now, this is what [ really said: ‘*To-mor-  Chargé d’dffairesgof the United States of America. 
I added, ‘‘ I am instructed to ask another ques- ‘row, to-day, immediately, if the Government _— 
‘tion. Will his Majesty’s Government name | ‘of the United States is ready on its part to de- [No. 7.] 
‘any fixed determined period, when they will ‘clare to us, by addressing its claim (réclamation) | Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Pageot. ’ 
‘be disposed to pay those funds?”’ ‘to us officially, in writing, that it regrets the D S 
: P : ; ; , EPARTMENT OF State, 
To this question the following was your Ex- | ‘ misunderstanding which has arisen between the Wasnineton, June 29, 1835. 


cellency’s answer, as I understood it: ‘two countries; that this misunderstanding is 

‘‘ To-morrow, if necessary. When the Gov- | ‘founded upon a mistake, and that it never en- 
‘ernment of the United States shall, by a written | ‘tered into its intention (pensée) to call into ques- 
‘ official communication, have expressed its regret‘ tion the good faith of the French Government, | 
‘at the misunderstanding which has taken place ‘nortotake a menacing attitude towards France.”’ 
* between the two Governments, assuring us that By the terms of your report I am made to have | 
‘this misunderstanding was founded on an error | continued thus: ‘‘In the dispatch to M. Pageot 
‘—that it did not intend to call in question the | ‘we gave the views of our Government on this | 
‘good faith of his Maiesty’s Government—the | ‘question. Mr. Forsyth not having thought 
‘funds are there; we are ready to pay. In the ‘proper to accept a copy of that dispatch, and 
‘dispatch to M. Pageot we gave the viewsof our ‘having said that the Government of the United 
‘Governmenton this question. Mr. Forsythnot ‘States could not receive the communication in 
‘having thought proper to accept a copy of that ‘that form,’’&c. That was not what I said, 
‘dispatch, and having said that the Government because such was not the language of Mr. For- 
‘of the United States could not receive acommu-_ syth to M. Pageot. On refusing the copy offered | 
‘nication in sucha form, I have nothing to add— to him by that Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Forsyth || visions of the convention referred to. 
‘I am forced to retrench myself behind that dis- gave, as the only reason, that it was a document of The power given to the Messrs. de Rothschild 
‘patch. Ifthe Government of the United States | which he could make no use; and that was the phrase | 


| 
| 
i i . | wil] be presented by them whenever the French 
‘does not give this assurance, we shall be obliged | repeated by me. 1 Govnuemunkin enalgreneate the puyunete. 


Sir: I have the honor to acquaint you, for the 
information of your Government, that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has, in conformity with the 
pees of the act of Congress of the 13th of 

uly, 1832, designated the Messrs. Rothschild 
Brothers, of Paris, as agents to receive the pay- 
|| ments from time to time due to this Government, 
|| under the stipulations of the convention of the 
| 4th of July, 1831, between the United States and 
| his Majesty, the King of the French; and that 
| 


| the President has granted a special power to the 
/said Messrs. de Rothschild Brothers, author- 
izing and empowering them, upon the due receipt 
of the same, to give the necessary acquittances 
to the French Government, according to the pro- 


‘to think that this misunderstanding is notthe | Mr. Forsyth made no objection to the form || | have the honor to be. sir your obedient ser- 
‘result of an error, and the business will stop | which I had adopted to communicate to the Fed- | yant "IOHN FORSYTH. 
‘ there.”’ eral Government the views of the King’sGovern-|| Paceot, Chargé d’ Affaires, §. 

To your Excellency’s offer to communicate to ment; in fact, not only is there nothing unusual | F Saati ‘ 
me the dispatch to M. Pageot, I replied, that as in that form; not only is itemployed in the inter- [No. 8.] 
my instructions had no reference to that question, course between one Government and another, | Mir. P Mr. Forsuth 
I did not think myself authorized to discuss it. | whenever there is a desire to avoid the irritation | Mr. Pageot to Mr. Forsyth. 

After some minutes I rose and said: ‘In a | which might involuntarily arise from an exchange | Wasuincton, June 29, 1835. 
short time I shall have the honor of writing to | of contradictory notes in a direct controversy,|; St: I have received the letter which you did 
your Excellency.”’ but reflection on the circumstances and the re- || me the honor to address to me this day, and by 


You answered, “I shall atall times receive with | en pogions of the two countries will clearly | which you communicate to me, for the informa- 
pleasure any communication addressed to me on show that it was chosen precisely in a spirit of | tion of my Government, that the Seeretary of the 
the part of the Government of the United States;’’ | conciliation and regard for the Federal Govern- } Treasury, in virtue of the act of Congress of July 
and our conversation ended. | ment. ' 13, 1832, has appointed Messrs. de Rothschild 
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which you did me the honor to write to me on 
the 3d of this month: with it, you return to me 


Brothers, at Paris, agents for receiving, as they In allowing you, during that interview, to rea 
become due, the several payments of the sum tome the Duke de Hroglie’s dispatch, which I 
stipulated as indemnification by the convention cheerfully did, you were enabled to avail your- the copy of a dispatch which I had transmitted to 
concluded on the 4th of July, 1831, between his self of that informal mode of apprising this you two days before, and the original of which 
Majesty the King of the French and the United Department of the views of your Government, was addressed to me on the 17th of June last, by 
States of America. __ be in the full extent authorized by diplomatic usage. | his Excellency the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
I lost no time, sir, in transmitting thiscom- The question, whether or not] should ask acopy I will not seek, sir, to disguise from you the as- 
munication to my Government, and I embrace of that dispatch, was, of course, left, as it should tonishment produced in me, by the return of a 
this opportunity to offer you the assurance of the have been, by your Government, exclusively to document so very important in the present state 
high consideration with which I have the honor my discretion. My reasons for not making that of the relations between the two countries; neither 
to be, your most humble and obedient servant, request were frankly stated to you, founded on will [undertake to reply to the reasons on which 
A. PAGEOT. a conviction that, in the existing state of the this determination of yours is based. My inten- 

relations between the two countries, the Presi- | tion in communicating this document to you in 

dent would think it most proper, thateverycom- a form not only sanctioned by the diplomatic 
ae munication upon the subject in difference between usages of all nations and all ages, but also the 
(No. 9.1 them, designed to influence his conduct, should, most direct which I could possibly have chosen, 

we ; > hefore 1t was submitted to his consideration, be | was to make known the real dispositions of my 
Mr. Pageot to Mr. Forsyth. made to assume the official form belonging to a Governmentto the President of the United States, 
Wasmnoton, December 1, 1835. direct communication. from one Government to and through him to Congress and the American 
Sin: On che 11th of September last, I had the | another. by which alone he could be enabled to people; conceiving that, in the existing situation 
honor, as I was authorized, to read to youadis- | cause a suttable replv to be given to it, and to of the two countries, it was essential that each 
tch, which. his Excellency the Minister of , submit it, should such a step become necessary, Government should fully comprehend the inten- 
Yoreign Affairs had addressed to me on the 17th |, to his associates in the Government. [also had tions of the other; this consideration appeared to 
of June previous, respecting the state of the rela- | the honor, at the same time, to assure you, that me paramount to all others. You have judged 
tions between France and the United States. The | any direct communication from yourself, as the otherwise, sir; and you have thought, that what- 
ebject of this communication was to make known || representative of the King’s Government, to me, | ever might be the importance of a communica- 
to the Cabinet at Washington, in a form often | embracing the contents of this despatch, or any ton, Jt was proper, before receiving it, to exam- 
employed, the point of view from which the King’s | other matter you might be authorized to commu- ine whether the form in which it came to you, 
Government regarded the difficulties between the | nicate, in the accustomed mode, would be laid | were strictly accordant with the usages necessary, 
two countries, and toindicate the means by which, | without delay before the President, and would, 1m your opinion, to be observed in diplomatic 
in its opinion, they might be terminated inaman- | undoubtedly, receive from him an early and just _ transactions with the Government of the Repub- 
ner honorable to both Governments. I wasalso | consideration. lic. I will not insist further: I have fulfilled all 
authorized to allow you, in case you should de- It cannot have escaped your reflections, that || the duties which appeared to be prescribed for 
sire it, to take a copy of this dispatch; but,con- | my duty required that the circumstances of the | me, by the spirit of reconciliation, in conjunction 
trary to the expectation which diplomatic usage | interview between us should be reported to the with the respect due by me to all communications 
in such cases permitted me to entertain, you | President, and that the discovery of any error, from my Government; and nothing more remains 
thought proper to refuse to request it. on my part, in representing his views of the for me, than to express my deep regret that the 
f regretted this resolution of yours, sir, atthe course proper to be pursued on that occasion, misunderstanding between the two Governments, 
time, because, in the first place, it appeared tobe | would, without fail, have been promptly commu- ‘|| already so serious, should be kept up, not by 
at variance with (s’éearter de) that conciliatory | nicated to you. That duty was performed: the || weighty difficulties, which involve the interests 
spirit which so particularly characterized thecom- | substance of our interview, and the reasons by | and the dignity of the two countries, but by 
munication just made to you; and next, as it | which my course in it has been guided, were im- | questions of form, as uncertain in theri princi- 

seemed in @ manner to deprive the Cabinet of , mediately communicated to, andentirelyapproved _ ples as doubtful in their application. 


To the Hon. Mr. Forsyth, 


Secretary of State. 


Washingion of the means of knowing, in their , by him. I could not, therefore, have anticrpated, | I have the honor to renew to you, sir, the as- 
fullextent, the views of the King’s Government, | that after so long a period had elapsed,and with- || surances of my high consideration. 
of which an attentive examination of the Duise | out any change in the condition of affairs, you | A. PAGEOT. 


de Broghie’s letter could alone have enabled it to ; should have regarded it as useful or proper to re- To the Hon. Joux Forsytn, 


form a justestimate. ‘These regrets, sir, have not |, vive the subject, at the time and in the form you | Secretary of State. 
een diminished; and at the moment when the | have seen fit to adopt. Cordially reciprocating, oon 

President is about to communicate to Congress || however, the conciliatory sentiments expressed in | [No. 12.] 

the state of the relations between France and | your note, and in deference to your request, I | Mr. Pageot to Mr. Forsyth. 
the United States, I consider it useful and neces- | have again consulted the President on the sub- 


: ’ Wasnincton, January 2, 1836. 
sary for the interests of all, to endeavor to place || ject,and am instructed to inform you, that tie 


es =e : : e 7 ; ; Str: [have the honor to announce to you that, 
him im possession of all the facts which may || opinion expressed by me, in the interview be- | i, consequence of the recall of Mr. Barton. th 
afford him the means of giving an exact account | tween us, and subsequently confirmed by him, | King's ee Sa tien ieee eallices Bes , 
of the real dispositions and views of the King’s || remains unchanged; and I therefore respectfully Bown the Character of chastt afta; a r hes 
Government on the subject of the existing difi- | restore to you the Duke de Broglie’s letier, as 1 || Majesty hone thls ogra: of hy United 
culties . ak use of it v 2g] oe 

With this intention, and from a desire to neg- | aia prac to mn aude President | Stetes. | shell, thenfars, Amnasqinenty Ramen she 
© et phe ey a oA “was Se eee : * || preparations for my return to France; but, in the 
lect nothing which, by offering to the American || entertains a decided conviction, that a departure, || jean time I chink proner to claim the neotection 
Government another opportunity of makingitself || in the present case, from the ordinary and accus- of the Federal rh rte pil Ansa = erin 
acquainted minutely with the highly conciliatory |; tomed method of international communication, is || which I may Suenlites 3h aagedons to Yo in 
sentiments of his Majesty ’s Government, may |) calculated to increase, rather than to diminish, the the United States 7 oR 
contribute to restore good understanding between | difficulties unhappily existing between Franceand || “7 have the honor to be, with the most distin- 
the Cabinets of Paris and Washington, I have | the United States; and that its observance, in their uished eunaiieenting hie seine maak ban aed 
the honor to transmit to you a copy of the Duke || future intercourse, will be most likely to bring | Shedinnt servant eT A. PAGEOT 
de Broglie’s dispatch, and to request you to place || about the amicable adjustment of these difficulties, ote , : ; 
it under the eye of the President on terms honorable to both parties. Such aresult || 7° the Hon. Joux Forsrrn, 


Tembrace this opportunity, sir, to renew you |! is sincerely desired by him, and he will omit noth- Secretary of State of the United States. 
the assurance of the high consideration with 


ing, consistent with the faithful discharge of his | 





which I have the honor to be your most humble duties to the United States, by which it may be || Wr. Forsyth to Mr. Pageot. 
and most obedient servant, A. PAGEOT. || promoted. In this spirit lam directed by him to | _ Department or Strate, 
To the Hon. Jonn Forsrtu, } repeat to you the assurance made in our interview, || Wasuineton, January 2, 1836. 
Secretary of State of the United States. | in September last, that any official communication Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge your note 
| you may think proper to address to this Govern- | of this day’s date, in which you announce that 
{No. 10.} | ment, will prompty receive such considerationas | you have the orders of your Government, given 
Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Pageot. may be due to its contents, and the interests in- | 1n consequence of the recall of Mr. Barton, to lay 
an mmeuen wey Beate. volved in the subject to which it may refer. aside the character of the chargé d’affairs of the 
Wasnincron, December 3, 1835. | AS the inclosed paper is not considered the | King of France near the Government of the Uni- 


subject of reply, you will allow me to add, for ted States. The protection of the Federal Gov- 
the purpose of preventing any misconcepuon in| ernment 1s due, and will, of course, be extended 
this respect, that my silence in regard to its con- || (0 you, during th. time necessary for your prep- 
tents is not to be construed as admitting the accu- | arations to return to France. 

racy of any of the statements or reasonings con- lam, sir, with great consideration, your obe- 


Sin: I had yesterday the honor to receive your 
note of the Ist instant, with the accompanying 
paper, purporting to be a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed, under date of the 17th of June last, by | 
his Excellency the Duke de Broglie, Minister of 





_ have been then transmitted with that of the 25th 
of April, but by some oversight it was omitted 


oe %. -— : s tained tn it. dient servant, JOHN FORSYTH. 
Foreign Affairs of France, to yourself. After I have the honor to renew, &e. &c., | MM. Avpnonse Paceor. 
referring to what occurred in our interview of the || JOHN FORSYTH. 
lth of September, in regard to the original letter, || | The following letter was referred to in my mes- 
and expressing your regrets at the course I then || {No. 11.} | sage of the 7th of December last, and ought to 
felt it my duty to take, you request me to place | : 
; 


Mr. Pazeot to Mr. Forsyth. 
the copy inclosed in your letter, under the eye | Se teeteetens December 5, 1835. 
of the President. i s | 


' 
| Sm: I yesterday evening received the letter |! 





_——_—— aomannioes 


1836.] 
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Lrcation of tae Unxitep Sratrs, 
Panis, January 29, 1835. 

Sir: Having already had occasion to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your Excellency’s letter of 
the 13th instant, and to answer that part of it 
which most urgently required my attention, I 

roceed to a consideration of the other matters 
which it contains. I shall do this with a sincere 
desire to avoid everything that may excite irrita- 
tion, or mcrease difficulues which already unfor- 
tunately exist. Guided by this disposition, I 
shall confine myself to an examination of your 
note, considered only as an exposition of the 
causes which his Majesty’s Government thinks 
jt has to complain of in the message sent by the 
President of the United States to Congress, at the 
opening of its present session. 

Your Excellency begins by observing, that 
nothing could have prepared his Majesty ’s Gov- 
ernment for the impressions made upon it by the 
President’s Message, and that if the complaints 
he makes were as just, as you think them un- 
founded, still you would have reason to be aston- 
ished at receiving the first communication of them 
in such a form. If hts Majesty’s Government 
was not prepared to receive complaints on the 
part of the United States for non-execution of 
the treaty, everything I have said and written, 
since I have had the honor of communicating 
with your Excellency, and your predecessors in 
office, must have been misunderstood or for- 
gotten. I can scarcely suppose the first; for if 
my whole correspondence is referred to, and my 
verbal representations recollected, they will be 
found, in the most unequivocal language, to ex- 
press an extreme solicitude for the execution of 
the treaty, a deep disappointment at the several 
delays which have intervened, and, emphatically, 
the necessity which the President would be un- 
der of laying the matter before Congress at the 
time, when, in fact, he has done so, if before 
that period he did not receive notice that the law 
had passed for giving effect to the treaty. To 
urge the obligation of the treaty, to prepare his 
Majesty’s Government for the serious conse- 
quences that must result from its breach, or an 
unnecessary delay in executing it, was my duty, 
and it has been faithfully and unremittingly ex- 
ecuted. To my own official representation on 
the 26th, I added, on the 29th July last, the 

recise instructions I had received, to inform 
is Majesty’s Government that ‘* the President 
‘could not avoid laying before Congress, on the 
‘Ist of December, a full statement of the posi- 
‘tion of affairs on this interesting subject; or 
‘ permit the session to end, as it must do on the 
‘3d of March, without recommending such meas- 
‘ures as the justice and the honor of the country 
‘may require.”’ 

In this alone, then, there was sufficient (inde- 
pendently of my numerous applications and re- 


monstrances) to prepare his Majesty’s Govern- | 


ment for the just complaints of the United States, 
and for the ** impression”’ they ought to produce, 
as well as for the ‘‘ mode’? in which they were 
communicated—a mode clearly pointed out in 
the passage I have quoted from my note of the 
29th of July; that is to say, by the annual mes- 
sage from the Presideat to Congress; which, as 
I have already had occasion to observe, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have erroneously considered as 
addressed directly to them, and, viewing it in 
that light, have arraigned this document as con- 
taining groundless oes couched in lan- 
guage not called for by the occasion, and offering 
or consideration means of redress offensive to the 
dignity of France. I shall endeavor, by a plain 
exposition of facts, to repel those charges. I 
shall examine them with the freedom the occasion 
requires; but, suppressing -the feelings which 
some parts of your mpeeieee ’s letter naturally 
excite, will, as far as possible, avoid all those 
topics for recrimination which press upon my 
mind. The observation I am about to make will 
not be deemed a departure from this rule, because 
it is intended to convey information which seems 


to have been wanted by his Majesty’s Minister, || 


when, on a late, occasion, he presented a law to | 


the Chamber of Deputies. It is 


General was gloriously acquired by the present 
head of the American Government, he is not, in 


proper, there- | 
fore, to state that, although the military title of | 
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, and the object for which it was given. 


| France had been in constant operation. 


| by the President. 
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ofiicial lancuage, desienated as General Jackson. | 


but as **the President of the United States, 
and that his communication was made in that 
character. 

I proceed now to the examination of that por- 
tion of your Excellency’s letter which attempts 
to show that the complaints set forth in the Pres- 
ident’s messace are croundless. 

It begins, by assuming, as a principle of argu- 
ment, that, after the Chamber of D ‘puties had 
rejected the law, and his Majesty’s Government 
had promised to present it anew, the United 
States had, by receiving that promise, given up 
all right to complain of any anterior delays. I 
have vainly endeavored, sir, to find any rule of 
reasoning by which this argument can be sup- 
ported. It would undoubtedly be much easier 
to strike off from the case the delays of two years 
in proposing the law, than to jusufy them. — 

It is true that the United States, with a modera- 
tion and forbearance for which they receive no 
credit, waited two yeave, almost withont com- 
plaint, for the performance of a treaty which 
engaged the faith of the French nation to pay a 
Just indemnity, for which they had already waited 
more than twenty years. [t is true that his 
Majesty ’s Government offered solemn assurances, 
that, as soon as the constitution of the country 
would permit, a new attempt would be made to 
redeem the national pledge given by the treaty. 
It is true, also, that the President of the United 
States gave credit to those assurances; but it is 
also true—and your Excellency seems to lose 
sight of that important uncontested fact—that 
formal notice was given that the performance of 
those promises would be expected, according to 
their letter; and that he could delay no longer 
than the Ist of December the execution of a 
duty which those assurances had induced him 
to postpone. Whatever reasons his Majesty’s 
Government had for not complying with Mr. 
Serurier’s engagement, or however they may 
have interpreted it, the President could not be 
precluded from considering the whole case as 
open, and adding to his statement the wrongs 
occasioned by the delays anterior to the vote of 
rejection. Those delays are still unaccounted 
for, and are rendered more questionable by the 
preference given to another treaty, although sub- 
sequently made, for the guarantee of the Greek 
loan. 

Confining your observations to this second 
period, you say that the reproaches which the 
President thinks himself authorized in making 
to France, may be comprised in the following 
words: ‘ ‘The Government of the King had prom- 
‘ised to present the treaty of July anew to the 
* Chambers as soon as they could be assembled. 
* But they have been assembled onthe 31st of July, 
‘ of the last year, and the treaty has not yet been 
‘presented.’? Stating this, as the whole of the 
complaint, you proceed, sir, in your endeavor to 
refute it. 

{ am obliged, reluctantly, here to make use of 


arguments, which, in the course of this discus- | 


sion, have been often repeated, but which seem 
to have made no impression on his Majesty’s 
Government. I am obliged, in repelling the re- 
proaches addressed to the President, to bring to 
your recollection the terms of the promise on 
which he relied, the circumstances attending it, 
These 
must be fully understood, and fully weighed, be- 
fore the question between us can be resolved. 
The circumstances under which Mr. Serurier’s 
note was written, are material in considering its 
true import. The payment stipulated by a treaty 
duly ratified on both sides, had just been formally 
refused by a vote of the Chamber of Deputies. 
More than two years had passed since it had been 
roclaimed as the law of the land, in the United 
States; and ever since, the articles favorable to 
Notice 
of this refusal had some before been received 
Jt would have been his duty, 


, had nothing else occurred, to communicate to Con- 


gress this event, so unexpected and so injurious 
to the interest of the country. One circumstance 
prevented the performance of this duty, and jus- 
tified the omission; the notice of the rejection was 


accompanied by information, that the Minister of | 
France was instructed to make explanations and | 


| ‘l’epoque de la presentation nouvelle 


| depended on the vote of the Charabers. 
| President’s satisfaction, and for his justification, 
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engagements on the subject; and that a ship of 
war would be dispatched with his instructions. 
The President has waited a month for the arrival 
of this sip. An unusually long session of Con- 
gress still afforded an opportunity for making the 
communication,evenatierherarrival. Ifmade,it 
would undoubtedly have produced consequences, 
the nature of which may be imagined by consider- 
ing the events that have since occurred. Tt was 
necessary, then, to prevent an interruption of the 
friendly relations between the two countries, that 
this communication should be postponed until the 
subsequent session of Congress; longer than that, 
it was well known that it could not be deferred. 
This was clearly and explicitly stated in a con- 
ference between Mr. Serurier and the Secretary of 
State of the United States, in which the former 
gave the promise in question. But the President 
desired to have the engagement in a written and 
official form, (and as Mr. Serurier expresses it in 
his letter,) ** pour des causes prises dans les neces- 
sites de votre Gouvernement.’ What govern- 
mental necessity does he allude to? Clearly that 
which obliced the President to communicate these 
enzagements to Congress at the next se ssion. 

Here, then, we have a stipulation made under 
special orders sent out by a'ship dispatched for 
that express purpose, communicated first ver- 
bally, in an official conference, afterwards reduced 
to writing, and delivered to the proper officers, 
for the double purpose of justifying the President 
for not making an immediate communication at 
their then session, and also to serve asa pledge 
which he micht exhibit, if unredeemed, at their 
next. These objects are well stated by Mr. Se- 
rurier to be, ** that the Government of the Repub- 
‘lic may avoid, with a providential solicitude, in 
‘ this unsettled state of things, all that may become 
‘a cause of new irritation between the two coun 
‘tries, endanger the treaty, and raise obstacles 
‘that may become insurmountable to the views 
‘ of conciliation and harmony which animated the 
‘councils of the King.’’ It was, then, to avoid 
a communication to Congress, which Mr. Seru- 
rier saw would endanger the peace of the two 
countries, that this engarement was made. Sure- 
ly, then, every word of a stipulation made under 
such circumstances, and for such important pur- 
poses, must have been duly considered, mee its 
import properly weighed, first by the Cabinet 
who directed, afterwards by the Minister who 
delivered, and the Government which received it. 

What, then, was this engagement? First, that 
the Government of the King will use every le«al 
and constitutional effort which its persevering 
persuasion of the justice and advantages of the 
treaty authorize the United States to expect from 
it. 

*« Son intention est, [I quote literally] en outre, 
‘(that is, besides using those endeavors above 
‘mentioned,] de faire tout ce que notre constitution 
‘permet pour rapproacher autant que on 

e la loi 
‘ rejettée.’’ 

Your Excellency cannot fail to have observed 
two distinct parts in this engagement; one relating 
to the endeavors the Ministry promise to make in 
order to induce the Chambers to pass the law, for 
the success of which they could not answer; 
another relating to the time of presentation of the 
law, a matter which depended on them alone, 
restricted only by constitutional forms. The 
promise on this point, then, was precise, and 
could net he misunderstood. Whatever the con- 
stitution of France permitted, the Government of 


| France promised to do, in order to hasten the 


presentation of the law. What was the cause of 
this desire to bring the business before the Cham- 
bers at an early day? No one can doubt it who 


| knows the situation of the two countries, still less 
| any one who has read the correspondence. It 
| was to enable the President to make those state- 
| ments to the next Congress, which, relying on 


the engagements of the French Minister, he had 
omitted to make to this. ; 
It was clear, therefore, that more was required 


| than the expression of a desire on the part of his 


Majesty ’s Ministers to execute the treaty—a de- 
sire, the sincerity of which was not doubted, bur 
which might be unavailing, as its accomplishment 
For the 
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too, an engagement was offered and accepted for 
the performance of anact which depended on his 
Majesty ’s Government alk ne. Thisengagement 
was cout ‘hed in the un¢ quivoc al terms I have lit- 
erallyquoted, 

This, sir, is not all: that there might be no mis 
understanding on ‘he subj ject, this promise, with 
the sense in which it was understood, the im- 
portant object for gh h it was given, and the 
serious consequec neesthat mightattend a failure to 
comply with it, were urged in conversation, and 
repe sated in my official letters, particularly those 
of the 26th and 29th of July, and the 3d and 9th 
of August last, in which its performance was 
strongly pressed. 

The answers to these letters left no hope 
the question would be subimitts d to the ¢ 
in time to have the result known before the ad- 
journment of Congress, and by the refusal to 
hasten the convocation of the Chambers before 
the last of December, showed, unequivocally, 
that so far from taking all measures permitted by 
‘he constitution, to hasten the period of present- 
ing the law, it was to be left to the most remote 
period of the ordinary course of les vistation. 

This decision of his Majesty’s Government, 
contained in your Execellency’s note to me of the 
7th August, was duly transmitted to the Pres- 
ude nt; and it naturally produc ed upon his — 
the impressions which I anticipated in my lette 
to your Excellency that it would produce. 

He saw, with "the deepest regret, that a posi- 
tive assurance for 


} 


that 


‘ ? 
namvers 


convening the Chambers as 
soon as the constitution w ould pe rnut, Was con- 
strued to mean only a disposition to do so, and 
that this disposition hi ud yielded to objection 
which he could not think ‘of sufficient force to 
jusufy a delay, even if there had intervene d no 
promise; espec ally as the serious consequences 
of that 2 lay had ‘been earnestly and repeate ‘diy 
brought to the consideration of his M: yjesty 's 
Government. In fact, sir, what were 
jec tions? I do not speak of those which were 
made to presenting the law in the session of July 
last: for, although no constitutional impediment 
offered itself, yet it was not strongly insisted on, 
because an early session in the autumn would 
have the same effect, and the President, for the 
same reason, says that it might have 
looked if an early call of the Chambers had been 
made. They are the objections to this call, then, 
which immediate ly de mand ourattention. What, 
in fact, were they? None derived from the con- 
stitutional charter have been, or could have been, 
asserted. What, then, were they? Your Excel- 
lency’s letter of the 3d of August, to me, con- 
tains none but this: ** his Majesty ’s Govern-sent 

* finds it impossible to mit ike any positive engage- 

‘ment on a point.’? In that of the 
August, there are two reasons assigned; First, 
the general inconvenience to the members. ‘This 
the President could surely not think of alleging 
to Congress as a sufficient reason for omitting to 
lay the matter before them. The next, I confess, 
has a little more weight, and might have excused 
a delay, if the assurance given by Mr. Serurier 
had been, as your Excellence y construes it, merely 
of a disposition to hasten the presentation of the 
law. If the engagement had amounte d to no 
more than this, and his Majesty’s Ministers 
thought that an early call w ould endanger the pas- 
sage of the law, it might possibly jusufy them in 
not making it. But the President, who relied on 
the promise he had received; who, in consequence 
of it, had deferred the performance of an im- 
portant duty —the President, who had given 
timely and official notice that this duty must be 
performed at the opening of the next Congress 
—the President, who ¢ ould see no greater pros- 
pect of the passage « of the law in a winter than 
in an autumnal session, how was he to justify 
himself, and redeem the pledge he had made to 
his country? He did it in the way he always 
does—by a strict performance. 

From this de tail, your Excellency will, I hope, 
see that the President’s causes of complaint can- 
not, a8 you suppose, be confined within the nar- 
row limit you —. assigned to them. 

The failure to present the law in the session 
of July, was not the only, nor even the principal 
point, in which he thought the engagement of 
Mr. Serurier uncomplied with; for although he 


those ob- 


been over- 


Tih of 


‘ 


saw no reason for the omission that ‘could i. 
called a constitutional! one, yet he expressly says 
that might have been overlooked. He alway 
(it cannot be too often re peate d) looked to oe 
promise of Mr. Serurier, as it was given at 
Washington, not as it was inte rpreted at Paris; 
and he had a right to believe that,as on previous 
occasions, the L egislature had in the years 1819, 
Jx22, 1525, and 1830, held their sessions for the 
wapenction of. the ordinary business in the 
months of July and August; he had a right, I 
say, to believe that there was no insurmountable 
objection to the consideration of this extraordi- 
nary case, enforced “ a positive promise. Yet, 
as | have remarked, he did not make this his 
pring ipal cause of complaint: it was the omission 
to call the Chi imbers at an earlier period than the 
very en d oft t] \t year, 

On this head your Exes 


erve thi { the 


‘leney is pleased to ob- 
reasons drawn from the usual 
course of administration, which rendered the pre- 
sentation of the law in the session of" July im- 
possible, applied with nearly the same force to a 
call before the end of the year; are you appe ral 
to the President’s knowle ere of the ‘fixed prin- 
ciples of a constitutional system,’’ to prove that 
the administration, under such a Government, is 
subject to regalar and permanent forms, ** from 
which no special interest, however important, 
should induce it to deviate lor this branch of 
the argument, it unfortunate ‘ly happens that no 
revular form of administration, no fixed princi- 
ple, ne usage whatever, would have opposed a 
call of the Chambers at an early day; and the 
rule which yeur Excellency states would not be 
broken **in favor of any interest, however im- 
portant,’’ has actually been made to yield to one 
of domestic occurrence. The Chambers have just 
been convened before the period which was declared to 
be the soonest at which they could possibly meet. 
Your Excellency will also excuse me for remark- 
ing, that since the first institution of the Cham- 
bers in 1814, there have been convocations for 
every month of the year, without exception, 
which [ will take the liberty of bringing to your 
recollection, by enumerating the different dates. 
The Chambers were summoned for the month 
of January in the years 1523. 1826, I829; for 
February, in the years 1827 and 1829; for March, 
in 1815, 1824, and 13830: tor April, in 1833; for 
May, in 1814; for June, in 1815, 1822, and 1825; 
for July, in 1834; for August, in 1830 and 1831; 
for September, in 1815: tor October, in 1816; for 
November, in 1817, 1818, 1819, 1821, and 1832 
and for December, in 1820, 1824, 1826, and 1833. 
It is then clear, to demonstration, that neither 
constitutional impediment, nor stern, inflexible 
usage, prevented such a call of the Chambers as 
would have complied with the letter of Mr. 
Serurier’s engagement. Since | have alluded to 


saline 


| the actual meeting of the Chambers on the first 


of December, it is but candid to allow, that even 
this period would not have enabled the President 
to have attained one of his objects, the present- 
ing of the result of their deliberations to Con- 
cress in his opening message; but even that slight 
concession, if it had been made to my unceasing 
applications, might have given an opportunity of 

conveying their decisions to Congress before the 
4th of March, when they must adjourn; because, 

had that day been then determined. on, every 
thing would have been ready to lay before the 
Chambers on the opening of the session, but a 
meeting a month or six weeks earlier would have 
given ample time for deliberation and decision in 
season to have it known at Washington on the 
first of December. 

The necessity of giving time to the new mem- 
bers to inform themselves of the nature of the 
questions, and the old ones to recover from the 
impression which erroneous statements had made 
upon their minds, | understand to be the remain- 
ing motive of his Majesty’s Ministers for delay- 
ing the meeting. Butthis was a precaution which, 
relying on the plain obligation of the treaty, the 
President could not appreciate; and he must, 
moreover, have thought that if a long discussion 


was necessary to understand the merits of the | 


question, it was an additional reason for hasten- 


ing the meeting where those merits were to be | 


discussed. 


‘The delay that occurred between the | 
meeting of the Chambers and the first of January, ‘| 
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need not have entered into the Naiaitiiaih. because, 

not long known at Washington, it could not have 

had any influence on the message. It is referred 
to, I presume, in order to show that it was pro- 
Aan ed by a desire on the part of his Majesty’ s 
Ministers, the better to assure the passage of the 
law. Of this, sir, I never had a doubt, and j im- 
mediately so advised my Government, and in- 
formed it, as was the fact, that I perfectly acqui- 
esced in the delay, first, because of the circum- 
stance to which you allude; secondly, because 
the statements, originally intended to be ready 
by the first of January, were not yet prepared, 

There is a slight error in this part of your Ex- 
cellency’s letter; the delay was not made at my 
request, but was fully approved of, for the rea- 
sons Ww hic h I have stated. 

I have entered into this detail, sir, not for the 
purpose of recrimination, which, in most cases 
useless, would in this be worse, but with the 
object, as was my duty, of showing that, although 
the ministers ef the King, under the interpre ta- 
tion they seem to have piven to Mr. Serurier’s 
promise, may have conside red themselves at lib- 
erty to defer the presentation of the law until the 
period which they thought would best secure its 
success, yet the President, interpreting that prom- 
ise differently, feeling that in consequence of it 
he had forborne to do what might be strictly 
called a duty, and seeing that its pertormanc e had 
not taken place, could not avoid stating the whole 
case clearly and distinctly to Congress, and detail- 
ing to them all the remedies which the law of na- 
tions would allow to be applied to the case, leaving 
to them the choice, leaving to their wisdom and 
prudence the option of the alternative of further 
delay or conditional action. Could he have said 
less in this branch of his message? If he had 
alluded to the subject at all, he was obliged to 
detail the circumstances of the case: it is not pre- 
tended that this is not done with fidelity as to 
facts. ‘T'he ratification of the treaty, its effect in 
pledging the faith of the nation, the fidelity with 
which the United States have executed it, the 
delay that intervened before it was brought be- 
tore the Chambers, their rejection of the law, the 
assurances made by Mr. Serurier, the forbear- 
ance of the President to make a communication 


| to Congress in consequence of those assurances, 


and the adjournment of the question by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the end of the year—none 
of these have ever been denied, and all this the 
President was obliged to bring before Congress, 
if, as I have said, he spoke on the subject. But 
he was obliged by a solemn duty to speak it, and 
he had given timely and repeated notice of this 
obligation. The propositions which he submitted 
to Congress, in consequence of those facts, were 
a part of his duty: they were, as I have stated, 
exclusively addressed to that body , and in offer- 
ing them, he felt and expressed a proper regret, 
and doing justice to the character and high feeling 
of the French nation, he explicitly disavowed any 
intention of influencing it by a menace. 

I have no mission, sir, to offer any modifica- 
tion of the President’s communication to Con- 
gress, and I beg that what I have said may be 


' considered with the reserve, that I do not ac- 


knowledge any right to demand, or any obliga- 
tion to give, explanations of a document of that 
nature. But the relations which previously ex- 
isted between the two countries, a desire that no 
unnecessary misunderstandin ‘should interrupt 
them, and the tenor of your Excellency’s letter, 
(evidently written under excited feelings,) all 
convinced me that it was not incompatible with 
self-respect and the dignity of my country, to 
enter into the detail I have done. The same rea- 
sons induced me to add, that the idea, erroneously 
entertained, that an injurious menace is contained 


in the message, has prevented your Excellency 


from giving a proper attention to its lan uage. 
A cooler examination will show that, although 
the President was obliged, as I have demon- 
strated, to state to Congress the engagements 


_ which had been made, and that, in his opinion, 


| munication not addressed to his 


they had not been complied with, yet, in a com- 
ajesty’s Gov- 
ernment, not a disrespectful term is employed, 


nor a phrase, that his own sense of propriety, as 


| well as the regard which one nation owes to an- 


other, would induce him to disavow. On the 
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contrary, eXpr -ssions of sincere regret that cir- 
cumstances obliged him to complain of acts that 
disturbed the harmony he wished to preserve 
with a nation and Government, to the high char- 
acters of which he did ample justice. 

An honorable susceptibility to everything that 
may in the remotest degree affect the honor of the 
eouutry, i8 a national sentiment in France; but 
you will allow, sir, that it is carried too far when 
it becomes impatient of just complaint; when it 
will allow none of its acts to be arraigned, and 
considers, as an offense, a simple and correct 
examination of injuries received, and as an insult, 
a deliberation on the means of redress. If it is 
forbidden, under the penalues of giving just 
cause of offense, for the ditferent branches of a 
foreien Government to consult together on the 
nature of wrongs it has received, and review the 
several remedies which the law of nations present 
and circumstances justify, then no such consulta- 
tion can take place in a Government like that of 
the United States, where all the proceedings are 
public, without at once incurring the risk of war, 
which it would be the very object of that consul- 
tation to avoid. 

The measures announced in the close of your 
letter, as well as the correspondence that it has 
oceasioned between us, have been transmitted to 
my Government, and [ wait the instructions 
which that communication will produce. 

I pray your Excellency to receive the renewed 
assurance of the high consideration with which | 
have the honor to be, vour most obedient humble 
servant, EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 

His Excellency Count pe Rieyy, 

Minister, Secretary of State of Foreign .Affairs. 


DISTRICT BANKS. 


REMARKS OF MR. HUNTSMAN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
I~ tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


On the bill to extend the Charters of the Banks 
in the District of Columbia, until the Ist of 
October next. 


Mr. HUNTSMAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: As one of the commiittee ap- 
pointed to investigate the situation and condition 
of these Banks, I feel it to be my duty to submit 
a few remarks for the consideration of the House, 
in reply to the gentlemen from Indiana, New Jer- 
sev, und Rhode Island. It seems to be insisted 
by the two former, that the House committed a 
great error in referring this subject to a special 
committee, and that if it had been submitted to 
the Committee for the District of Columbia, the 
investigations necessary would have been at least 
half through by this time, There is a great deal 
of sensibility manifested by the Committee for 
the Distriet of Columbia upon the subject. It 
would seem, from their continued complaints, 
that they suppose the House has robbed them 
of a portion of their rights, 

I am willing, sir, to admit, that the Committee 
for the District of Columbia possesses more 
ability, and can transact this business in a style 
exquisitely genteel, systematic, nice and scien- 
tlic, more so than any committee in the House, 
or than ever was in it. But, notwithstanding all 


this, upon a full, thorough, and ample discus- | 
sion, it has not been the pleasure of this House | 
to assign this duty to them. It has thought, for || 


reasons satisfactory to the House, that a select 
committee should be charged with this investi- 


gation. If those gentlemen are dissatisfied with | 


the decision of the House, I know of no way to 
reverse it, unless they will take an appeal or writ 
of error, and then I know of no revising power, 
which can take jurisdiction of it, unless the ap- 
peal, or writ of error, is taken to the gallery. 


Esaners) says that he had a conversation with 
the president,.or perhaps some of the directory of 
ove of these banks, and that he has the books, 
papers, and documents all ready, and that an 
eXamination can be made at their houses. 

1 entertain no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that it is by 
these three hours’ examination of banks that has 


enabled many of them to commit the deepest | 


frauds, and to fatten upon the subsiance of the 
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laboring classes of society, and then, in a proper 
time and prudent manner. break very genteelly. 
There are two characters of breaking in this coun- 
try—one is to break very poor, and the other very 
rich; and a three hours’ examination of any bank 
will enable it to choose between the two modes. 
In fact, sir, I consider it no examination at all. 
It is not within the compass of human possibility, 
it is not within man’s power, (the Committee for 
the District of Columbia always excepted,) to 
make any examination into the situation and con- 
dition of a bank, and the manner and correctness 
with which it has been conducted, where has been 
transacted a large business for the last fifteen or 
twenty years, and digest the information in an 
intelligent form such as should be laid before this 
House, in three hours or three days. It may take 
weeks. If an examination is gone into, it should 
be a thorough and satisfactory one. If there has 
been any foul practices by it, or rotten places now 
init, under it, or about it, this should be fully evis- 
cerated and brought before the public; it is an 
important item to take imto consideration, wpon 
the present application to renew their charters. 
If the atfairs of these institutions have been fairly 
and honestly conducted, it is alike due to the 
publie and the banks that the facts shall be known 
and set down to their credit. Is it possible that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire can suppose 
all this can be done in three hours? It 1s true, 
sir, they may bring up the prettiest set of bank 
books, more neatly bound, and more handsomely 
gilt, with the finest writing; the t’s all crossed 
and the 1’s all dotted, which will exhibit a most 
splendid appearance, and which will answer all 
the purposes intended by a three hours’ exam- 
ination. But, sir,all things may not be so smooth, 
honest, and fair, when we get a peep behind the 
curtain; there may be something rotten in Den- 
mark. 
I will now, sir, turn to that part of the subject 
which operated upon the minds of the committee 
in relation to the extension of their charters until 
the lst of October next. There are seven or eight 
banks in the District; some of those, it is under- 
stood, have, through all the fluctuations of the 
times, whether produced by those shocks and re- 
vulsions which will occasionally happen in the 
moneyed concerns of any Government, or by the 
celebrated panic, sustained their credit and repu- 
tation by paying atall umes the gold or silver for 
their notes whenever they were presented, while 
others (which may, in the examination of the se- 
lect committee, be considered of the second class, ) 
did not honor their notes, but suspended specie 
payments, much to the injury of the citizens of 
the community who were in possession of those 
notes at the time of this suspension. The first 
inquiry of the committee, in regard to these banks, 
| will be to ascertain the causes which produced this 

suspension; was it by causes over which the di- 

rectors of these banks had no control, or pro- 
| duced by circumstances that could not be foreseen, 

and fairly calculated upon by exercising a reason- 

able degree of prudence and precaution. Some re- 
| ports have gone abroad quite unfavorable to a 
portion of those banks in the District, which had 
suspended specie payments. It is unquestionably 
| due to the public and the trading community, to 
| ascertain the truth of these statements and estab- 
| lish the facts if they be. It is equally important 
to the banks so implicated that a strict examina- 
tion should be made. If the reports are not true, 
let them be honorably acquitted. [I consider it due 
| to them as an actof justice. It will require much 
| time to do all this. These charters expire on the 
3d or 4th of March, and although the committee 
could accomplish the task by that time, if leave 
| was obtained for it to sit during the session of the 
House, yet it is an alternative to be avoided if 
possible. The members of the committee have 


‘| important business committed to them by their 
The gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. | 


own constituents, which requires their attention, 
| while the House is in session; which they cannot 
dispense with without great delay, and perhaps 
danger of its being lost for want of attention. 
But separate and apart from the beforemen- 
tioned reasons for continuing the charter of these 
banks until the first of October next, the interest 
of the banks and the policy of Congress both re- 
quire it. {[t is impossible for the banks to wind 
up their busimess in six wecks without great 
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injury to themselves and the commercial com- 
munity of the District. If Congress, after a full 
examination of their concerns, shall not think 
proper to recharter them, the ume specified (the 
hrst of October) 1s as early as they can wind up 
their affairs, without creating a shock to the 
moneyed concerns of the District. It is right 
that a sufficient time be given for that purpose; 
therefore, | am opposed to the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Hawes] to restrict 
the time to the Istof June. Lam equally op- 
posed to the motion of the gentleman from Rhods 
Island [Mr. Pearce] which proposes an exten- 
sion of the charter to the 4th of March, 1837. 
It is the duty as well as the policy of Congress 
to dispose of the whole subject, and finally, at 
this session. If we fail to act upon it now, and 
postpone it to the next session of Congress, 
which is a short one, it cannot receive the con 
sideration to which it is entitled. 

And, again, Congress will be harassed with 
the question some three or four weeks, much to 
the detriment of other business. Uf it shall be 
the pleasure of Congress, upon a full examina- 
tion, to recharter those banks, then it will require 
time to introduce those modifications into the 
charters which time and experience has afforded, 
in order to make them as pertect as possible; so 
that their usefulness may be felt with as little i 
convenience to so tiety as their practical operations 
will allow, and, at the same time, to guard against 
the abuses and frauds of the banking svstem. I 
have no doubt this can be done to a considerable 
extent. This is an enlightened era of the world; 
the march of improvements, and inventions, and 
of mind has no former example: it has outstripped 
the wildest conceit that existed even fiftv vears 
azo. There is no science which has received 
more improvement and accessions of knowledge 
than that of banking. 

Take the same men, such of them as are yet 
living, who framed the bank charter for the Uni- 
ted States Bank, and let them now sit down to 
the work, with the additional information and 
experience they have since acquired, and they ean 
construct one infinitely preferable, that not one 
sixteenth part of the frauds which have been 
charged upon thet bank, could have been com 
mitted without an easy mode of detection. But 
to form such a charter it requires time. 

For myself | have not mue!h favor for the benk- 
ing system, much less for its abuses. JT have 
never voted for but one. | had opportunities to 
vote many. In some instances it may be a ne 
cessary evil. When it is so, the charters should 
be so tramed as to make that evil as light as pos 
sible. As to those in the District of Columbia, 
I have neither partiality for, nor prejudice agains: 
them. I think I can do justice; but in order to 
ascertain what is just, | hope the House will 
pass the bill as it stands, which will afford both 
time and opportunity to arrive at that end. 


ADMISSION OF MICHIGAN. 


REMARKS OF HON, E. A. HANNEGAN, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
On his motion to reject a Memorial purporting 


to come from the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the State of Michigan. 

Mr. HANNEGAN, in reply to Mr. Thomp- 
son, of Ohio, who proposed to him to withdraw 
his motion to reject the memorial from ‘* the Se» 


ate and House of Representatives of the State of 


Michigan,”’ said, that he felt obliged to that gen- 
tleman for the suggestion, as he entertained no 
doubt it was made in kindness, and so he re- 
ceived it; but, under existing circumstances, he 
must decline being governed by it. Whatever 
might be the opinions of the gentleman from 
Ohio on this question, he himself could not avoid 
seeing that important results to the States of In- 
diana and Illinois were involved. They might 
not be equally important to the State of Ohio: 
that, however, was a question to be settled by 
the delegation from Ohio. For himself and his 
colleagues, and the delegation from the Strte of 
Illinois, they were unanimous in the belief, the 
the acceptance of the memorial by the House 
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would be an indirect, if not a direct admission of 
the State of Michigan into the Union, and an ac- 
know!ledgment of her territorial limits as claimed 
by her constitution. ‘That constitution has set 
up aclaim toa large portion of the State of In- 
diana, some twelve or fifteen hundred square 
miles, embracing one of the fairest portions of 
the State, or indeed of the Union. Their richt 
to the jurisdiction ts asserted positively and ar- 
bitrarily. In so doing, they have nullified the 
various laws of Congress admitting Indiana into 
the Union, confirming her sovereignty, and de- 
fining her boundaries: all which Congress had 
done with a full knowledge of the facts and cir- 
cumstances upon which Michigan now relied for 
the support of the claim she had so strongly as- 
serted, and so unwarrantably attempted to en- 
force. Michigan, however, had not been content 
with nuilifying the laws of Congress alone: she 
had also by these acts in Convention violated 
the Federal Constitution, as would be palpable 
to every gentleman who would examine the third 
section of the fourth article, which says in sub- 
stance, that new States may be forme d. but that 
no new State shall be forme d, out of any existing’ 
States or parts thereof, without the consent of 
the Legislatures of such States and of Concress 
having been previously obtained. 

Sir, (said Mr. H.,) how is it possible for the 
House to receive a memorial, couched in lan- 
guage which gives it character, as in this instance, 
without conceding the right of the memorialists 
to the corporate and sovereign capacity the y as- 
sume? If you accept one act of the State of 
Michigan, acknowledge her existence as such, at 
one point, how can you refuse to receive her in 
any attitude she may subsequently assume? Vf, 
without qualification, this memorial should be 
received and referred, as desired by the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Brarpsiey,] with 
what consistency could the House to-morrow 
deny a seat on the floor, with full privileges, to 
the Representative elected by the same power 
that gave existence to the body which presumes 
to address Congress in the capacity of an inde- 
pendent sovereignty? Certainly this House 
would wish to preserve itself before the world— 
would desire to avoid any act seemingly incon- 
sistent. 

dut there was another point of view, in which 
it seemed ta him that the House should regard 
the matter before acting. He alluded to the 
high-handed and revolutionary measures which 
had marked the whole course of Michigan in 
asserting her right to enter the Union on equal 
terms with its members. Instead of pursuing 
the example of her sisters, similarly situated, on 
former occasions, she had rushed violently for- 
ward, and her conduct showed a determination 
to seize by force upon the privileges and mmu- 
nities which they had desired in peace, and 
received under the cuarantee of law. Her whole 
course, from the commencement, had been 
marked by acts of lawlessness and arrogance, 
disrespectful alike to the States and the Federal 
Government, and he hoped the House would not 
lend its sanction to such measures—measures 
more decidedly revolutionary in tone and cha- 
racter than had hitherto marked the history of 
the Union. : 

It had been suggested to him by gentlemen, that 
the rejection of this memorial would be a viola- 
tion ot the great constitutional nicht of petition, 
This was not the case, as would appear after a 
moment's examination of the ground upon which 
he relied. That privilege was intended for indi- 
viduals, citizens of the country, or for the estab- 
lished authorities, recognized by the laws. In 
this instance, a memorial was before us, from 
a pretended sovereignty, whose existence had 
never been acknowledged, but, on the contrary, 
was utterly unknown. Congress had no rizhtto 
receive petitions or communications from a for- 
eign Power; they should come to us, if made at 
all, through the Executive. Would any gentle- 
man pretend that this House should receive a 
memorial from the Government of Great Britain, 
or the provincial Parliament of Canada? Cer- 
tainly not. And yet to our constitutions and 
laws, up to this me, they are no more alien than 
the State of Michigan. He wished gentlemen 
therefore distinctly to understand, that no one 
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could be further from wishing to impair, in the 
slightest degree, the sacred right of petition; a 
right, holy to every friend of Liberty, and only 
dreaded by the minions of despotism. 5 

The pretensions now set up by Michigan 
would, if they were sustained by Congress, ¢o 
to deprive Indiana of the ve ry benefits reserved 
to her from the date of the ordinance itself. The 
whole object of her extending her limits on the 
north to the southerly bend of Lake Michigan, 
was to afford her an outlet and a harbor within 
her own jurisdiction. The intention of Michigan 
now appeared clearly to deprive her of these ben- 
efits. What else would it amount to, if the line 
should be run pursuant to the c:aim of Michigan ? 
Restrict her to the southern point of Lake Michi- 
gan, where, from the very nature of things, it is 
impossible to construct a harbor, and you make 
her northern territory at once tributary to Michi- 
gan. Itisthis state of thines that Indiana would 
avoid, and it 1s to this to which she will never 
willingly consent. 

If the States of Indiana and Illinois admit no 
more, by sitting quictly in this stage of the pro- 
ceeding, we, as their Representatives, feel aware 
that, at the least, it may be leaving ground 
upon which hereafter a point may be made be- 
fore the judicial tribunals of the country. We 
can neither be flattered by false suggestions, nor 
terrified by insidious threats, out of a conviction 
so palpable to every eye. Sir, this alone is suffi- 
cient to warn us that a precipice is before us. 

These States have not, they cannot, they never 
will, admit the jurisdiction of any tribunal over 
this question other than that of arbitrary force. 
They acknowledge no right of interference here 
or elsewhere; and such interference, whenever 
attempted in contravention of rights solemnly and 
deliberately guarantied, will be met, upon the part 
of the people of the State of Indiana, just as the 
same attempt against their rights would be mct 
by the people of Virginia, Carolina, or Massa- 
chusetts, They will be met, as the oppressed, 
when roused by manifold wrongs, meets the in- 
vader and the oppressor. 

‘There is no man living who cherishes a more 
deep and abiding devotion to the harmony and 
integrity of the Union than I do; but there is a 
point to which, if a State once permits herself to 
be driven, she sinks forever a miserable and de- 
graded object in the moral and political world. 
‘lo that point, the ultimate success of Michigan 
in relation to this boundary would drive us. 

He hoped that the House would never, directly 
or indirectly, open a door to controversy involv- 
ing the most serious results, and that about a 
matter which the repeated action of various 
branches of the Government had lone since sane- 
tioned as an absolute right in the States already 
formed. 
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SPEECH OF HON. A. CUTHBERT, 
OF GEORGIA, 
Ix Senate, January 20, 1836. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Benron for 
angeenentes: the Surplus Revenue to purposes 
of } 
of the day; when 
Mr. CUTHBERT observed, that the remarks 

he should make on the question then pending 

would be very few in number, and very cireum- 
scribed in their extent. The message which had 





, just been received from the Executive, containing 


such important matters for the consideration of 
that body, rendered it the less necessary for him 
to enlarge on the subject, even had it been his 
intention todo so. He should, therefore, occupy 
hut little of the time of the Senate on the present 
occasion. As all discussion of this subject must, 
from its peculiar character, be of a delicate nature, 
it was proper for him to wish to avoid giving 
offense by any expressions which he might use in 
the heat of debate. He-would, therefore, express 
it as his opinion, that there breathed not one 
American who was desirous of a war with the 
French nation; that there breathed not one Amer- 
iean who would not avert it if in his power; that 
there was not one who would not consider it an | 
unnatural conflict between two nations bound to | 
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each other by the powerful ties of interest and 
feeling: and that there breathed not an American 
who would, even for the sake of peace and all jts 
blessings, be willing to sacrifice the honor of his 
country. With these qualifications, he begged 
that no construction of an offensive nature might 
be put on any phrases or expressions he might 
inconsiderately use in the hurry of debate. Let 
me then (said Mr. C.) urge to those gentlemen 
who may be considered in opposition to the 
Government, but who, in reference to that body 
solely, [the Senate,] were the Government itself, 
and regulated all its movements, that the part 
they had to act was an important one, and deeply 
concerned the honor and interests of their country, 
{t was their duty to prevent any foreign nation 
from falling into the delusion that this might be 
a divided people—it was doubly their duty to do 
so, for they had taken it upon themselves to act 
as moderators in the controversy between their 
own Government and that of another country, 
If (said Mr. C.) they have thus taken it upon 
themselves to act as moderators, they ought to 
show to the foreign nation that they will preserve 
a proper portion of firmness with their mildness, 
and that although they are anxtous to conciliate, 
they will maintam, at all hazards, the honor and 
interests of their country. Was this observation 
a just one? It was. Did it carry its force to 
every American bosom? It did; and it was with 
this view of the subject that he should briefly 
oceupy the attention of the Senate. F 

The Senator from Massachusetts, as chairman 

of the Committee on Finance, on the last day of 
the last session, reported a bill, which had been 
returned with amendments to the other House, 
which had come back with an additional amend- 
ment to the Senate, and which amendment having 
been rejected, and the rejection adhered to, the 
bill was lost. It had been made a question on 
this very principle, that foreign Government 
were not to be deluded with the idea of any di- 
vision here, whether the course of the gentleman 
was a correct one. He thought it was not. He 
had always thought that in the defeat of the bill, 
commonly ealled the ‘fortification bill,’’ the 
course of the gentleman on the last evening of 
the last session, was, to say the least of it, indis- 
creet. The gentleman declared to the Senate, 
and toall the world, that it was not by his means 
that a hill, so important to the nation, and in 
such a doubtful posture of our forcign relations, 
suffered a failure. He (Mr. C.) thought other- 
wise. The Senator had appealed to the lateness 
of the hour at which the bill was brought into the 
Senate. Was he not as much aware, then, that 
the session was approaching its close, as he was 
now? Ifso,was the tone of his remarks such as 
were calculated to preserve the bill, and further 
its passage email both Houses at that late 
hour? Was his course the happiest that could 
have been taken to facilitate the legislation of 
Congress on matters of such various extent and 
interest as were embraced in the bill? If it was 
his object to have saved the bill, peculiarly im- 
vortant to the country at that crisis, what should 
se been kis course with regard to a measure 
with which his committee was peculiarly con- 
cerned? 

{Here Mr. Wesster explained. The gentle- 
man (he said} was mistaken in every fact he had 
stated since he got up. He (Mr. W.) never re- 
ported the bill. He had no more to do with it 
than any other member of the Senate till he 
moved to reject the amendment, and the Com- 
mittee on Finance had no concern with the 
amendments, or the disagreement between the 
two Houses.] 

Mr.C. continued. He accepted the correction 
of the gentleman. Voluntarily, then, the gentle- 
man stepped forward; voluntarily did he make 
those forcible remarks which accompanied his 
motion to reject the amendment of the other 
House; and voluntarily did he cause the failure 
of this important bill, if he did so cause it. How 
do I (asked Mr. C.) establish these facts? If the 
gentleman had been desirous of saving this bill, 
or preventing the loss of so many and important 
necessary appropriations, and of avoiding the 
embarrassments which that loss has occasioned, 
what should have been his course? He would 
have admonished the Senate that the session was 
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approaching its close; and he would have ad-| the genileman’s love of liberty? Was it this 


yised them to avoid ail angry discussions and 


which had created such an alarm in his breast as 


ot 


irritating topics as calculated to cause the defeat to induce him to believe that the Constitution 


of the bill. Was this true, or was it not? It 


was, endangered, and (to move him from his bal- 


was. This would have been the kind of admo- | ance and dignity? Ah, but the Constitution must 


nition to the Senate, calculated to save the bill, 
and to promote objects so vitally important to 
the interests of the country. If there were vices 
in the form and manner of the bill which had 
been created in the representative branch of the 
National Legislature, which affected the gentle- 
man’s mind, what might have been expected of 
him, if he was so desirous of facilitating the prog- 
ress of the national business? That he would 
ealmly and distinctly have pointed them out; have 
suggested the remedy, and aided by his influence 
and example in applying it, so that the bill might 
pass both Houses in time to become a law. Was 
this the course of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? He thought not. He believed that 
there’'was nota member of the Senate who was 
not forcibly struck by the manner of the gentle- 
man on that oceasion; a manner so different from 
the grave and authoritative tone which usually 
distinguished him in that House. Abandoning 
the grave and authoritative manner in which he 
had been accustomed to address the Senate, he 
assumed a violence and ardor of expression new 
tohim and tothe Senate. Suddenly he gave way 
toanaxcited feeling, and seemed to be seized with 
suspicions of the deepest and darkest character. 
Nay, more. He seemed to speak as if he had 
taken his political opponents at an advantage, and 
was determined to use that advantage to the ut- 
most. He relapsed into the habits in which his 
party had often indulged of representing this peo- 
ple as suffering under the dominion of a terrible 
tyranny, which aimed at the destruction of their 
liberties. Then what must have been the neces- 
sary consequence of the language accompanying 
such amotion,as the gentleman had made? Why, 
to provoke debate; to make that debate an angry 
one; to render the contest doubtful, and endanger 
the passage of the bill. Such was, and such ever 
must be, the consequence of a course of conduct 
like that pursued by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. But it did not end here. The amend- 
ment made in the representative branch of our 
Legislature was rejected on the motion made by 
the gentleman—a motion made with a tone of in- 
dignant scorn, which could hardly have a happy 
influence on the feelings of the members of the 
House, including some of the gentleman’s own 
political friends. The bill so returned to the other | 
House, what followed? ‘That body insisted on 

their amendment, and returned it to the Senate. 

Then was the time for the gentleman to have , 
signalized his anxiety for the appropriation, by 

suggesting a mode of dispelling the difficulties 

which stood in the way, and of bringing the two 

Houses to an easy accommodation. The gentle- 

man could have pointed out some conciliatory 

course of procedure, for saving a bill acknowl- 

edged by all to be so important and so necessary. 

What was his course? Did he recommeid any 

mode, either formal or informal, to attain that de- 

sirable end? Did he ask the other House to go 

into a conference witha view to accommodate the | 
difference between it and the Senate? No, he. 
made that motion so harsh, so abrupt, and so | 
uncompromising, that the Senate should adhere | 
to its disagreement; and when he made that mo- | 
tion to adhere, he preserved the same tone of | 
indignant scorn that had characterized -his first | 
motion to disagree to the amendment. Was he | 
right there? Then what was there in this appro- | 
priation of the House of Representatives which | 
so deeply stirred up the ire of the gentleman? 

Those who heard him on that occasion, and who 

were not so well read in the Constitution as he | 
was, must believe that some express clause of that || 
instrument had been deeply violated by the House 
Was this the case? He had looked into the 
Constitution for the purpose of finding some 
clause with which this appropriation might con- 
flict, and which had been so deeply wounded; 
but he had looked in vain. He then supposed 
that the circumstance which has so deeply excited 
the gentleman’s ire, was, that the appropriation 
covered two distinct items of expenditure; one |, 
for the Navy, and the other for the fortifications. 

Was it this, then, which had so greatly agitated '' 


be saved, and the gentleman divides the appro- 
priation, three hundred thousand for one, and 
five for the other, and the difficulty is surmounted. 
Here we have the archmavician, who holds up 
the magic lamp, by whose light all darkness is 
dispelled, and we see the dangers that encompass 
us. Luckily, the magician has the talisman be- 
fore whose touch all these dangers vanish. 

The sagacity of the Senator had lett him in no 
doubt as to where the battlé on this question was 
to be fought. He alluded to his own warm ex- 
pressions and his violent opposition to tht appro- 
priation, and declared that, although the foot of 
the foreign soldier was on our soil, thouch the 
cannon of the enemy was pointed at the Capitol, 
he would not make the appropriation while the 
danger to the Constitution, that he apprehended, 
was in existence. What! Because he cannot 
make a verbal amendment, he 1s willing, through 
the shricks of dismay of affrighted virgins— 
through the burnings of our dwellings—through 
blood and devastation—that the enemy shall make 
his way to this Capitol! It appeared that, be- 
cause the appropriation was not specific, becanse 
a long-established practice of the Government 
(and a very proper one it was) had not been fol- 
lowed on that oceasion, the gentleman could sue- 
gest no mild and conciliatory way to restore the 
ancient practice and save the bill from a failure. 
Now, if, anything coming from him could have 
any weight, he would venture to give some whole- 
some admonition to those who were such ardent 
lovers of liberty as to reject an important appro- 
priation because it was not to their view suffi- 
ciently specific, Did the gentleman believe that 
he would preserve liberty against the hard grasp 
of the Executive by refusing to that Executive 
the means of defending his country? He would 
tell the gentleman to refer to that history with 
which he was so well acquainted, and he would 
find that whenever a Government was so embar- 
rassed by opposing checks that it wanted the 
power of defending its country from foreign ag- 
gression, that the people would rally to its aid, 
and vest the Chief Magistrate with unbounded 
power. Was this proposition admitted by the 
gentleman? He presumed it was. Thus, then, 
the gentleman in secking to defend liberty, sacri- 
fices liberty; thus, then, in indulging those fas- 
tidious scruples, he gives a blow to that liberty 
where it was the most dangerously to be satel 
This was so perfect a truism that he would not 
dwell on it for a moment. 

The institution of governments had generally 
been traced to the desire of preserving such do- 
mestic order in the conduct of individual citizens 
to each other as would best preserve the rights 
of the whole; but truly speaking, governments 
had more frequently arisen from the necessity of 


| protecting the State against foreign aggression; 


for where would be the wisdom in providing for 
the individual liberty of the citizen until he was 
guarded againt subjugation by a foreign enemy ? 
‘The foreign enemy invading the country, his 
march traced by violation, murder, plunder, and 
conflagration, of what value was individual lib- 
erty, when it had not been protected against 
calamities like these? Thus the scruples of gen- 


tlemen might draw down upon their country a | 


desolating and wide-spread calamity, in seeking 


' to guard against dangers existing only in their 


own imaginations. Was he right, or was he 


wrong? So firmly right, that he seemed to be | 


trifling with the Senate in urging truths so obvi- 
ous. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Pres- 
Ton] whom he did not see in his seat, but who 
was probably in the Chamber, pronounced the 


| other day in relation to this resolution, one of 
those speeches which always created a powerful || 
effect. But never was there a more forcible ex- 


ample of how an imposing manner and fluency 
of language might cover the greatest absurdities; 
how the graces of elocution and the ornaments 


of style might accompany the weakest argu- |) 


ments, than in this instance. Had the gentleman, 
too, discovered a clause in the Constitution, 
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Senate. 
which forbids the two Houses of Congress from 


making an appropriauion without the recommend- 
ation of the President? Did he suppose that, 
there in that Hall, where existed the censorship 
of the Government, (if he might use an e <pres- 
sion of the gentleman’s.) the safety of thé coun- 
try could not be provided for without Executive 
recommendauon? Here (said Mr. C.) is that 
censorship which is to stand between what is 
adverse, and all that is valuable in our institu- 
tions, and guard them from danger; here was the 
partoft the Government that, with reflection and 
contemplation, provided the best means of secur- 
ing all that was good, and guarding against all 
that was evil; and yet the Senator from South 
Carolina has discovered that those who consti- 
tuted this censorship were not to be trusted. All 
at once, we are (said Mr. C.) to be sunk into a 
state of apathy and stupor; to have eyes and not 
to see, to have ears and not to hear, and to have 
hearts and not to understand. Oh! happy con- 
dition of passive obedience to which they have 
arrived; and wonderful by whose means they 
had been broughtto it! The gentleman remind- 
ed him (if he might indulge in @ pleasantry m a 
crave debate) of a termagant wife, who, finding 
out anew way of provoking her husband, replied 
to him on allgceasions, saying, ** whatever is 
your will is my pleasure.’’ . 

Then there was no clause in the Constitution, 
as he had read it, declaring that the two Houses 
of Congress should have no opinions as to the 
foreign relations of the country; none declaring 
that when the enemy's fleet Was On our coasts, 
and his army on our soil, or, in the language of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, when the 
Gaul was at the Capitol; there was no language 


in the Constitution prohibiting Congress from 
providing the means of defense. Yet the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, if he understood him 
right, was for waiting for executive reeommend- 
ation; that is, when his house was in flames, 
and his wife and children shrieking with dismay, 
he would not go to their reseue till his neighbor 
advised him to do so. The gentleman must go 
to the President and get his sanction, before he 
can provide against approaching danger. 

‘There was but one point more that he wished 
to refer to. Being already exhausted with the 
slight effort he had made, affected peculiarly by 
disease, and lately disused to public speaking, he 
might not have made the most appropriate ar- 
rangement of the subjects he had touched on, and 
this might not therefore be brought out in its 
proper place. ‘The Senator from South Carolina 
seemed to have a strong confidence, proceeding 
with him to certainty, that there was no possible 
danger of a war with France, unless it arose from 
our own conduct. What sort of evidence war- 
ranted the gentleman in making these predictions 
with such presumption? Has the course of the 
French (said Mr. C.) proceeded on such sure cal- 
culations, that you cannot doubt from what has 
passed what will follow? Did any man suppose 
that the tre aty of 1831 would not be earried into 
execution? There happened what had not been 
anticipated by any onc. Was there any member 
of that body—was there any individual in the 
nation who could have anticipated the strange 
condition that was attached to the fulfillment of 
the treaty by a member of the opposition in the 


French Chambers, and the sudden acceptance of 


| that condition by the French Ministers? What, 
then, warranted the prediction of the gentleman 
| from South Carolina, that there would be no 
| war with France unless caused by our Gov- 
| ernment? He denied that there was any certainty 
in calculating on the future course of France 
towards this country—he denied that the move- 
| ments there depended on any course of conduct 
| that might have been pursued at a former period. 
| There was a mass of feeling, a chaos of dis- 
cordant elements in the French Chambers, which 
must produce results that no human foresight 
could calculate on. There was the Republican 
| party, ardently desiring for their country the 
| enjoyment of those equal rights and free tmsti- 
| tutions which they saw producing such bless- 
ings on this side of the Atlantic; there were the 
| Imperialisis, burning under a sense of defeat, and 
|| looking back to the glories and triumphs of the 
| reign of the great Emperor: there were the Carl- 
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ists, anxiously longing to exalt the white flag 
over the tri-color; and all these embarrassed, in 
a more or less degree, the operations of the party 
in power. There was another feature in the com- 
position of the French Chambers worth attend- 
ing to. They (the Chambers) refused to appro- 
priate the money required to fulfill the stipulations 
of a solemn treaty entered into by their Govern- 
ment without the compliance with an extraordi- 
nary condition, thereby manifesting a want of 
experience in the principles of rovernment, that 
they may yet attain, but which they must attain, 
as all other Governments have, after long and 
laborious application. The gentleman from South 
Carolina referred to the frendly disposition of 
the King of France (Louis Philippe) towards 
this country. He tells us (said Mr. C.) of the 
perfect good faith and sincerity with which the 
King and his Ministers have entered into this 
treaty, of their anxicty to have its stipulations 
carried into effect, and of their exertions to pet 
the necessary appropriation through the legis- 
lative Chambers. But of what avail is the friend- 
ship of the King, without a corresponding dispo- 
tion on the part of the legislative branch of his 
Government? We cannot rely on the good dis- 
position of the French King, because he cannot 
control the various conflicting elements of which 
his own Government is composed 

In the entire want of the habit of public speak- 
ing, (Mr. C. said,) he had passed over one or two 
topics which could have been profitably referred 
to. He would, however, but briefly call the at- 
tention of the Senate to one faet, and then close 
his remarks. Was there a man there, who did 
not understand one important principle in Euro- 

ean politics, and one that had more than once 
ane acted on by this very French nation? It 
was, that in commencing a war it was their policy 
to strike the first and most decisive blow, unex- 
pected to their enemy, and without giving him 
time for preparation. While consuming time 
here (said Mr. C,) with unnecessary scruples, 
and combating dangers that exist only in imagin- 
ation, your commerce may be swept from the 
ocean; your gallant seamen may be dispersed; 
and your Navy, which has added so much to the 
nation’s glory, be left unmanned when called on 
for action. [fit dccurs to France (said Mr. C.) 
that there is to be some si¢nal advantage in strik- 
ing us some decisive blow, what was to prevent 
her seizing this advantage, if the arguments of 
gentlemen prevail? Come what might, he (Mr. 
©.) did not fear the result, thoueh he was of 
opinion that both honor and policy demanded 
that every necessary preparation should be made. 
There was a zeal, an energy, and promptitude in 
this young and growing nation, equal to any 
emergency, and capable of encountering and over- 
coming the greatest of dangers. He relied with 
the utmost confidence on the spirit and gallantry 
of the American youth, who, without experience, 
but stimulated by love of country, and their coun- 
try’s honor, could rush unprepared into the great- 
est dangers, and by their chivalrous daring, add 
new renown to their country’s flac. Jt was with 
the deepest interest he had read the romantic 
story of the gallant and youthful Blakely, who, 
with a crew of youthful and inexperienced sea- 
men, proceeded to the British Channel, there cut 
up the British commerce, and by his victorious 
conflicts with the enemy, furnished the brightest 
pages of our naval history, and shed an imperish- 


‘able lustre over his early grave. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. HUBBARD, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In Senate, January 19, 1336. 


The Senate having under consideration the res- 
olutions moved by Mr. Benton, forsetting apart 
the Surplus Revenue for the defense and perma- 
nent security of the country, and for other pur- 
poses, and the amendment to those resolutions 
moved by Mr. Go.psporoven—afier Mr. Curu- 
Bert, of Georgia, had finished his remarks— 

Mr. HUBBARD, of New Hampshire, rose and 
addressed the Senate as follows: 


Mr. Preswenr: The Senator from Georgia, 





who has just resumed his seat, has undertaken 
to narrate the events of the last evening of the 
Inst session of Congress as they transpired in this 
Hall with reference to the progress and fate of 
the ** fortification bill.’’ He has also undertaken 
to inform us of the temper and spirit which char- 
acterized the debate in this Hall upon that bill. I 
was not then a member of the Senate, and from 
my own knowledge, can neither affirm or dis- 
affirm the correctness of the statements made by 
the Senator from Georgia. : 
tion that I visited this Hall in the course of that 
evening. As to whattook place upon the subject 
of the appropriation bills, from the time they 
were introdeced here until the final action of the 
Senate upon them, I shall be guided by the Jour- 


I have no recollec- | 


nals of the Senate and of the House of Represent- 


atives, and I hope to be able, from the records, 
to show that neither the House of Represent- 
atives, nor any committee of that body, deserve 
the rebulke—the censwre—the blame which has been 
imputed to them in the course of this debate. 
This is all I have to offer now—all that.I have to 
state, before [ proceed to present the precise ques- 
tion now submitted to the consideration of the 
Senate. What is that question? What are the 
resolutions offered by the Senator from Missouri? 
And what is the amendment proposed to those 
resolutions by the Senator from Maryland? They 
are as follows: : , 


** Resolved, That the surplus revenue of the United 
States, and the dividends of stock receivable from the 
Bank of the United States, ought to be set apart and ap- 
plied to the general detense and permanent security of the 
country. 

“* Resolved, That the President be requested to cause the 
Senate to be informed of— 

* Ist. The probable amount that would be necessary (or 
fortifying the lake, maritime, and gulf frontier of the Uni 
ted States, and such points of the land frontier as may re 
quire permanent fortification. 

*2d. The probable amount that would be necessary to 
construct an adequate number of armories and arsenals 
in the United States, and to supply the States with ticid 
artillery (especially brass field-pieces) for their militia, 
and with side-arms and pistols for their cavalry. 

“dd. ‘The probable amount that would be necessary to 
suppiy the United States with the ordnance, arms, and 
munitions of war, which a proper regard to seli-detense 
would require to be always on hand. 

**4th. The probable amount that would be necessary to 
place the naval defenses of the United States (including 
the increase of the Navy, navy-yards, dock-yards, and 
team floating batteries) upon the footing of strength and 
respectability which is due to the security and to the wel 
tare of the Union.” 


To the foregoing resolutions; proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri, the following amendment 
was offered by the Senator from Maryland: 

To strike out all after the word ** resolved,’’ in 
the first linc, and to insert: 


* That the general defense and permanent security of the 
country are principal objects of the national care, and there - 


| fore adequate and liberal specific appropriations from the 


public revenues ought regularly to be set apart and applied 


| to these purposes.”’ 


| rity of our whole country.”” 


I feel no particular solicitude whether the reso- 
lutions offered by the Senator from Missouri, or 


the substitute offered by the Senator from Mary- || 


land, be adopted. They both look to the same 
object. They both contemplate the same pur- 
pose—** The general defense—the permanent secu- 
In the event of this 
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The resolutions following the first call merely 
for information—information which would be jy 
any event desirable, if not indispensable, for th» 
action of Congress upon this all-important sub. 
ject of general defense and permanent security. 

It was not my main purpose, in addressing th» 
Senate at this time, to discuss at length the reso. 
lutions offered by the Senator from Missouri, o; 
the amendment proposed to those resolutions hy 
the Senator from Maryland. I had another oh. 
ject in view; but before I proceed to state tha; 
other object, 1 must ask the indulgence of the Sei). 
ate in submitting some few general remarks upo, 





_the propriety, the policy, the urgent necessity of 


_the Senator from Maryland. 


, ally of those resolutions? 


adopting in exltenso, the resolutions of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, or the substitute offered by 
What, sir, is iy) 
tended to be accomplished by the adoption lite, - 
Itis proposed, in sub- 
stance, that as much of the surplus revenue of 
the United States as may be necessary, shall be 
set apart and applied to the general dofense and 
permanent security of the country. The amend 
ment proposes to appropriate adequate and liberal 
sums for the accomplishment of the same objec's. 
The first question which must present itself to the 
mind is, are appropriations at this time necessary 
for the ewneral defense and permanent security of 
the country? On this point, I presume there can 
be no difference of opinion, here or elsewhere. 
‘The state and condition of our maritime afd in- 
land frontiers, callupon us, as the representatives 


'of the nation, loudly and imperatively, to pro- 


vide efficiently, promptly, and without delay, for 


' the general defense, and the permanent security 


of the country. I well remember the untiring 


| efforts of a distinguished gentleman from South 


Carolina, no longer a member of Congress, but 
who was then a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. and at the head of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, in the furtherance of these ob- 
jects. He labored hard, he accomplished but 
little, and from that time to this, the work has 
progressed slowly; it remains undone, Whether, 
Mr. President, we are to have war, or whether we 
are to enjoy acontinuation of peace and prosperity, 
I would engage, forthwith, in putting our coun- 
try, our whole country, in perfect defense; to place 
it in permanent security—every consideration of 


| public policy demandsit. Itis the voice of wisdom, 


| Senate agreeing to these resolutions or to the , 
amendment, it can have no other effect than to | 


pledge this body to give their support to such || 


| legislative measures consequent upon the adop- 


tion of the resolutions, or of the amendment, as 


_ shall have for their object the accomplishment of 


the great purpose in view, viz: the general defense 
and the permanent security of the country. Regard- 
ing the subject in this light, it is a matter of 
entire indifference to me whether the resolutions 
orthe amendment be adopted. I should wish, in 
case the resolutions offered by the Senator from 
Missouri should be preferred, so to alter the terms 
of the first resolution as to require such a part 
only of the surplus revenue of the United States 
to be set apart for the objects in contemplation as 
my be necessary, proper, and expedient. With 
such an alteration in the terms of the first resolu- 
tion, | should not hesitate to give to them my 
| hearty support—I should feel myself bound by 
| every consideration of public policy and of public 
, daty, not only to vote for them, but to vote and 
to support any legislative measure necessary 
| upon their adoption. 


of experience; it is the lesson of history—that we 
should, even in peace, prepare for war. Who can 
bring to mind the disastrous, the disgraceful 
events of Angust, 1814, without feeling his pride 
as an American cidizen humbled to the dust? 
Who can bring to mind that the very heart of our 


; country was made aceessible to the enemy; that 


unobstructed and unopposed he crossed our Hamp- 
ton roads, passed up the Chesapeake and the 
Potomac, visited the city of Washington, laid 


| waste our Capitol, and dined at our palace. Even 





at this late day, the rehearsal of that occurrence 
cannot fail to fill our hearts with chagrin and sor- 
row. Itispast. But should we not take counsel 
from our experience?) Ought we not to consider 
whether the “lone sword of Prance’’ may not, 
in the same way, reach through the same city, in 
the event of a war with that nation? God forbid 
that we should ever be disgraced by the repetition 
of such a scene!—that the fair page of American 
history should ever again be stained by such a 
record! I would, then, Mr. President, with all 
possible dispatch, make our maritime frontier im- 
pregnable to any and to every foreign enemy. 

would, with all possible dispatch, complete every 
fortification, man and arm every fortress connected 
with the public defense, for the permanent security 
of the country. I would, with all possible dis- 
patch, increase our Navy, so that we could float 


| into every sea and into every ocean, a sufficient 


force for the protection of American commerce, and 
for the maintenance of American honor. I would 
do all this, sir, at every hazard, and under any 
circumstances. I would do it from the highest 
consideration of public policy. I would do all this 
from a solemn sense of public duty; a duty which 
we owe to ourselves, as well as to posterity. I 
should not, therefore, be embarrassed as to the 
course which I should pursue even if we had less 
available means than we have; but, fortunately, 
we shall not be called upon in the execution of 
the great work of general defense, to resort to 
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direct or indirect taxation. We have an overflow- 
ing Treasury; we possess an abundance of avail- 
able means forthe accomplishment ofall the objects 
contemplated for the permanent security of the 
country. Then, sir, | would adopt the resolutions 
which have been offered; 1 would follow up those 
resolutions with &uch direct legislation as should 
effectuate, without delay, the subjects contempla- 
ted. 

Ihave said, Mr. President, that I would do 
this under any circumstances—so I would. But 
after the message of the President upon the sub- 
ject of our relations with France, which was 
communicated to this Senate very recently, (Mon- 
day,) I should consider further delay as fraught 
with imminent danger. I heard that communi- 
cation with every feeling of pride and of pa- 
triotism. It was well worthy of its author, and 
of the occasion; and I was surprised to hear 
that any Senator could have heard it with * pro- 
found regret.”’ 


In pursuance, then, of the recommendation | 


contained in that message, I would promptly put 
our whole country in a state of defense—the exi- 
gency of the times demands it—our relations 
with France demand it—a proper respect to 
ourselves demands it. I was utterly astonished 
to hear it asserted on this floor, that, under 
existing circumstances, to arm would be equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war. Can it be, that, to 
prepare for the controversy, if controversy must 
come between us and our ancient ally, to put our 
beloved country in a state of safety, to arm our 
fortifications, to equip our public ships, would 
be regarded by her as the commencement of hos- 
tilities on our part? 

Such may be the sentiments of some of the 
members of this Senate. They are not the sen- 
timents of my mind, and I cannot yield my 
assent to them. 


Whether war or peace is to be the fate of this | 
land, my voice is be ready—be prepared—be well | 


prepared for any and for every possible exigency. 


What! shall we, the freest nation on the globe, | 
unembarrassed with debt—rich in resources— || 
powerful in means—shall we, for fear of giving | 


offense to his Majesty, fold our arms, and sub- 
mit to every exaction which he may see fit to 
impose? Shall we hesitate to prepare to assert 
our rights—to maintain our honor? Shall we 
stand still, let patience have her perfect work, 
and whenever it shall be the gracious pleasure of 


His Most Christian Majesty ‘ Louis Philippe’? | 
to pay us the debt France so justly owes us, to | 


receive it with a submissive thankfulness, to 
bring it home, and to distribute it among the 
claimants? God save us from such a scene of 
humiliation! I say,then, Mr. President, let us, 
regardless of consequences, fearlessly do our 
duty, and all will be well. 


My main purpose in addressing the Senate at | 
this time, was to answer some remarks which | 


fell from the Senator from Massachusetts, in re- 
lation to the proceeding of the two Houses of 
Congress at the last session upon the appropria- 
tion hills.; In the commencement of his remarks, 


the Senator passed a high encomium, well mer- | 
ited, I presume, upon the industry and punctu- | 


ality of the Senate at’ the last session; and I 
cannot suppose that the gentleman intended, in 
doing this, to make any insinuations or cast any 
reproach upon the industry and punctuality of 
the last House of Representatives; if he does, he 
certainly does that House great injustice. I was 
a member of that House, -and by its Presiding 
Officer was placed on the Committee of Ways 
and Means, as well as upon the committee of 
conference which has attracted so much notice, 
and called forth so much severity of remark 
during the present discussion; and all I have to 
say in defense of the industry and posses? 
of that body is, that the Journals will show the 
mass of public and of private business which 
was originated in that body during the last ses- 
sion—the disposition which was made of it—the 
number of bills which passed that body, and 
were sent to the Senate, in addition to their pro- 
ceedings upon the bills which came from the Sen- 
ate, reference to the Journals of "the House 


will satisfy the public mind on this point. [ will | 
only add, that for habits of industry, for punctu- | 


ality and promptness, sure I am that it cannot 
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suffer when put in comparison with the Senate 
itself. 

The Senator proceeds, and notices what he 
regards as a somewhat unparliamentary proceed- 
ing, an unusual course, et least,on the part of the 
House, in failiny to give the Senate any informa- 
tion in reference to certain bills which had origin- 
ated in the Senate, and which had passed that 
body, and been sent to the House for their con- 
currence. [It so happened that I remained in 
this city nearly a week after the last session of 
Congress, and [ then telt a deep mortification in 
reading from one of the newsvapers of this eitv 
the following editorial article, under the date of 
the 5th of March. I[t contains the same senti- 
ments which the Senator from Massachusetts 
has seen fit to present to the Senate in reference 
to this matter. I subjoin the extract: 


“ Last Day of the Session—Unyinished Business—West 
| Point Academy —Loss of the Fortification Bill.—The two 
|| Houses of Congress adjourned the night before last, their 

functions then ceasing; and what a wreek of public busi- 
| ness ensued! 
“In our two or three Just papers we expressed our 
opinion respecting the state of the public business in the 
House of Representatives. It would have been as just, 
had our intimation respected the state of the House. 
“With a great deal of talent, and, we have no doubt, 
too, a great deal of patriotism, the late House of Repre- 
sentatives had been brought into a condition, by various 
causes, in Which it seemed incapable of getting on with the 
business of the country. Attentive observers had noticed 
a tendency of this kind, from the early part of the session ; 
but its last days toreced the truth on the minds of all. Long 
debates; the endless perplexity of the rules; contests 
every moment about priority of business; and an eager- 
ness of discussion which seemed entirely to disregard the 
comparative importance of subjects, were among these 
causes. ‘There were others, of which we could speak—of 
which, indeed, we shall feel it our duty to speak, and to 
speak treely, hereatter—but which we at present forbear to 
mention. 
“The melancholy result of the whole is, that Congress 
has broken up, leaving almost every great measure of the 
|| session unfinished, and, therefore, totally null and void. 
The following bills, originating in the Senate, most of them 
passing that body by large majorities, and some of them 
quite unanimously, have shared the great wreck and ruin: 

“The Post Office reform bill; (passed unanimously in 
the Senate.) 

** The custom-house regulations bill; (passed nearly unan- 
imously in the Senate.) 

“The important judiciary bill; (passed by a vote of thir- 
| ty-one to five in the Senate.) 

** The bill regulating the deposit of the public inoneys in 
the deposit banks. 

“The bill respecting the tenure of office, and remorals 
from office ; (a most important bill, supporied in the Senate 
by men of all parties.) 

** The bill indemnifying claimants for French spoliations 
before 1800. 

“These half dozen (not to speak of the bill for the re- 
lief of the cities of the District of Columbia; the bill pro 
viding for the increase of the corps of engineers; the bill 

| to carry iuto effect the convention between the United 
States and Spain; and the bill to improve the navigation 
of the Mississippi in the vicinity of St. Louis) are among 
the bills which were sent from the Senate to the House of 
Representatives, ‘and never heard of more.’ ” 


The fate of two of the appropriation bills, 
however, originating, as such bills always do, in 
| the House of Representatives, is still more re- 
markable. 

Hitherto it has been usual to make the appro- 
priations for the Military Academy at West Point 
in the same bill which contains the general appro- 
priations for the Army. This year,an innovation 
| was indulged. The Army appropriation bill was 
| sent to the Senate with no appropriation whatever 
| for West Point. This circumstance was noticed, 
_ at the time, in the Senate, and its attention called 
| to it as an extraordinary omission: 


‘“* A separate bill, however, containing the usual appro- 


louse, but suffered to sleep. Upto the last day for sending 
bills from one House to the other, it had not passed. The 
House took no step whatever to pass the bill, by suspending 
the operation of the rule as to sending bills from House to 
House, or in any other way. In this predicament, individ- 
uals of the House brought the committee of the Senate to 
interfere, and, in some extraordinary way, help to pass the 
ordinary appropriation through Congress. The Senate, 


passed into a law; and but for the adoption of this mode, 
there could have been no appropriation at all, and the school 
would have been broken up. We may add, that when this 


the House, with amendments, the occasion was cagerly 
seized to add tothe Senate’s amendment other amendments 
| respecting totaily different matters—thus giving tlie bill a tail 
as long as that of a comet. 

“Thus the bill pending in the House making provision 
for the repairs of the Capitol and President’s House, iim- 
proving the public grounds, paying the President’s gardener, 


riations for the Academy, was brought forward in the | 


accordingly, attached the whole Military Academy appro- || 
priation bili to the bil making provision for the civil and || 
diplomatic expenditures of the year, and in this form it || 


bill for covering civil and diplomatic expenses went back to || 
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&e., &e., was tacked on the bill, as being among the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of the Government. This bill, 
however, (and we rejoice at it,) bad the goodness to pass 
with all its length of tail; and (thanks to the Senate, and 
no thanks to the House of Representatives) the West 
Point Academy, therefore, was kept alive.’ 

The gentleman expressed surprise that the 
House should not have given to the Senate in- 
tormation about the bills cnumerated in the pre- 
ceding extract. The reason is that there had 
been no final action of the House upon these 
bills; they had been received from the Senate, it 
is true, but such was the mass of public as wel! 
as private business, upon its own Calendar, that 
it Was next to an impossibility for the House to 
have acted upon these particular bills; they had 
come to the House at too late a period of the 
session for that branch to have definitively acted 
upon them. Most, if not all of them, were not 
reported to the House until after the 10th of Feb- 
ruary; and the only bill of the number which was 
ever taken up, and considered to any great ex- 
tent, was the one in relation to the General Post 
Office—certain the fact is that there was no final 
action upon them; they were neither rejected, laid 
upon the table, or indefinitely postponed; and 
hence no information became necessary to be 
communicated to the Senate in relation to them. 
What possible benefit could result for the House 
to inform the Senate, by message, that they had 
received various bills, but had come to no decis- 
ion upon them? Such a communication would 
seem to me to be in itself, not only unparliament- 
ary, but altogether unprofitable and unnecessary. 
Certain the fact is, that such has not been the 
usual practice of the two branches of the Govern - 
ment. I therefore say, sir, that the House is not 
obnoxious to any charge of neglect, to any omis- 
sion of duty on this account. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has rebuked 
the House for its course of proceeding with ref- 
erence to the general appropriation bill, and par- 
ticularly with reference to its course upon the 
bill making appropriations for the support of the 
West Point Academy. The article which I have 
just presented to the Senate, contains similar 
charges against the House, for the same pre- 
tended omissions of duty. How is this matter? 
Is it true, that the last House of Representatives 
stands properly charged for any omissions of 
duty? What are the facts in relation to the ap- 
propriation bill for the civil and diplomatic ex- 

_penses of the Government? It was a leading 
object with the Committee of Ways and Means, 
in reporting that bill, to introduce into it no ap- 
propriation, except it had the warrant of some 
existing law. It was distinctly remembered how 
and for what reasons the general appropriation bil} 
of the first session of the last Congress was op- 
posed. It was keptin the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for more than a month: 
it was most violently attacked, and most reso- 
lutely and perseveringly opposed. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the last session 
intended to prevent, if possible, the recurrence 
of any such scene. The bill was reported, 
speedily acted on in the House, and on the sec- 
ond day of February, it was sent to the Senate 
for their concurrence, and on the second day of 
March, it passed the Senate with a little less than 
half a hundred amendments. In this form that 
bill for the support of the Government came 
from the Senate to the House of Representatives. 
Among the amendments agreed to by the Senate, 

| was a Senate bill, ** confirming claims to lands in 
the State of Missouri, and for other purposes;’’ 
a Senate bill ** for completing the road from Line 
creek to the Chattahoochee, and for the erection 
| of bridges on the same;’’ a Senate bill ‘for 
_ granting six hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
|, land, in addition to former appropriations, for 
| the satisfaction of revolutionary bounty land 
warrants;’’ together with various other amend- 
ments of less importance, but containing entirely 
|| new appropriations, as foreign from the title as 
|| well as the intent and purport of the bill. When 
| it passed the House, its title was, “An act 


_making appropriations for the civil and diplo- 
| matie expenses of the Government for the year 

1835.”’ And after it had been amended in the 
| way and in the manner it was—after the Senate 
| had attached to it bills entirely ineongruous, 
' originating in their body—after incorporating in 
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the bill appropriations having not the remotest 
connection with the civiland diplomatic expenses 
of the Government—it did indeed become neces- 
sary to change its title, but the alteration of the 
title, be it remembered, was the act of the Sen- 
ate, and when it reappeared in the House of 
Representatives, its title was, **An act making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic ex- 
penscs of the Government for 1835, and for other 
purposes. 

L will not undertake to say what could have 
induced the Senate, twenty-four hours before the 
close of the session, to send to the House the 
general appropriation bill, amended by adding to 
it bills which had originated in the Senate, and 
which had not received the consideration of the 
House. How it happened, I know not; it cer- 
tainly must be regarded as a proceeding: some- 
what extraordinary. But, sir, the Senator from 
Massachusetts has further rebuked the House of 
Representatives for not having incorporated in 
the Army bill the appropriations necessary for the 
support of the West Point Military Academy. 
And, sir, it would occur to any man who skould 
read this part of the speech of the Senator—or 
should read the article which I have read to the 
Senate, that there had been a most palpable 
omission of duty on the part of the House with 
reference to the appropriations for the West 
Point Aeademy. This iunputation, cast upon the 
House of Representatives, is unmerited. What 
are the facts connected with that matter? The 
West Point Academy bill was reported with the 
other appropriation bills; it was confided tuo the 
care of one of its warmest friends on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, without objection, 
and without opposition on the part of the com- 
mittee. Whatever may have been the opinions 
of individual members of that committee upon 
the propriety of continuing that institution, cer- 
tain the fact is, that a bill for its support was 
seasonably reported and committed to the charge 
of Mr. Biyney. I have no doubt that gentleman 
managed the bill with his usual ability and fore- 
sight. He saw, beyond doubt, that there would 
be no opposition to it if it was attached by way 
of anaes to some one of the appropriation 
bills then pending in the Senate. He undoubtedly 
supposed that such a course was the safest and 
the most advisable course for him to take. He 
took it. But the House is charged with suffering 
this bill to sleep; and that the West Point Acad- 
emy was saved by act of the Senate, and that no 
thanks aré due to the House, but to the Senate, 
for keeping this institution alive. This is most 
unjust, and most unmerited. ‘There is not to be 
found a vote upon the Journals of the House 
going to show any decided opposition to the 
measure. ‘This amendment of the Senate to the 
general appropriation bill was readily agreed to 
by the Committee of Ways and Means, and as 
readily adopted by the House of Representatives. 
So much for this matter. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has con- 
cluded his remarks upon this bill by adverting to 
an amendment which the House made to one of 
the numerous amendments of the Senate. He 


gruity of that amendment with the title and de- 
sign of the bill. The House, it is true, did amend 
the amendments of the Senate by adding ‘a bill 
making appropriations for the public buildings 
and grounds, and for other purposes;”’ and it was 
upon some of the items of this bill that the Sen- 
ator saw fit to display his pleasantry and wit. I 
would ask, sir, if there were anything more out 
of the way, more strange in providing “ for the 
salary of the gardener employed in superintend- 
ing the Capitol square and other public grounds,” 
than in providing for the balance of the salary of 
Valentine Giesy, late superintendent of the Cum- 
berland road ; anything moreextraordinary forim- 


proving Lafayette square, than for compensating | 


Temuel Slater for his services? None, unless it 
be in the quarter from whenee those amendments 
proceeded. ‘The first and third were included in 
the amendment proposed by the House. The 


second and last were amendments proposed by | 


the Senate. 
The Senator from Massachusetts next pro- 
ceeds to give us what he calls a narrative of the 


j 
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cation bill; and it was the fate of that bill which i 


| our affairs with 


has elicited this debate. The recollection of the 
Senator and my own do not in all particulars 
agree. After having read the Senator’s speech, 
I felt myself called upon, from the circumstances 
to which I have already referred, that of being a 
member of the last House of Representatives, of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and also of 
the committee of conference, to give my account 
of the rise, progress, and final loss of that bill. 
The fortification bill was reported to the House, 
from the Committee of Ways and Means, on the 
2d of January, 1835; it passed that body on the 
20th of January; it was on the same day received 
hy the Senate; and on the 24th day of February— 
thirty-five days after it was first received by the 
Senate—it passed that body with amendments. 
The Senator says, and says truly, that it was 
sent back to the House on Tuesday, the 24th 
day of February, a week before the adjournment 
of Congress, and asks how it happened that this 
bill remained from the 24th of February, until 
the evening of the last day of the session? 
Sir, Iecan only answer this inquiry by referring 
to the Journals. Within this period of time, the 
House was called on to consider the amendments 
which the Senate had made to the general appro- 
priation bill; the amendments which they had 
made to the bill making appropriation for building 
light-boats, beacons, &c.; the amendments which 
the Senate had made to the bill making appropri- 
ations for Indian annuities, &c., with a mass of 
other public as well as private business, together 
with the absorbing questions connected with the 
resolutions which had been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, upon the subject of 
France. There was no delay 
which could be avoided; and if, by unavoidable 
occurrences, the action of the House on this bill 
was delayed until the very last day of the ses- 


| sion, the greater the necessity for a conciliatory 


| propriation for the repair of Fort Mifflin. 


and an accommodating spirit—the greater the 
necessity for not being over nice and scrupulous 
touching the forms of proceeding. It is true, that 
not until the last day of the session did the House 
come to any agreement upon the amendments pro- 
posed by the Senate to the fortification bill. 
Since I came into the Senate this morning, I 
have procured from the files of the Senate the 
original bill, with the amendments reported from 
the Committee on Finance. The first amendment 
recommended was to increase the-appropriation 
for rebuilding Fort Delaware, .rom seventy-five 
fo one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The 
second amendment proposed was for the arma- 
ment of fortifications, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Thethird amendment made, was upon the 
motion of the Senator from Missouri, for an ap- 
The 


fourth, fifth,and sixth amevdments were reported 


from the Committee on Finance, and were as 


follows: 


‘That the sum of seventy-five thousand dollars be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated toward the repair of the 
fortifications on Castle Island, in the harbor of Boston, ac- 


| cording to the plan submitted by the Board of Engineers on 
| the thirteenth day of March, eighteen hundred and thirty- 


, ‘ | four, the same to be paid out of any moncy in the Treasury 
has amused us by giving an account of the incon- || 


not otherwise appropriated.”’ 
*“ That the sum of one hundred thousand dollars be, and 


| the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the 
| Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be applied or ex- 


pended under the direction of the Secretary of War, in im- 
proving the defenses within the State of Maryland.’ 


“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- | 
thorized to purchase six acres of land adjoining Fort Mc- | 


Henry, near Baltimore, being the same rented from the 
heirs of the late Philip Swartzance.” 

When the House of Representatives first acted 
on these amendments proposed by the Senate, 
they agreed to the second, third, and sixth amend- 
ments, and ultimately agreed to the first and to 
the fifth, with an amendment, leaving only the 
fourth amendment, which had also been agreed 
to in the first instance by the House, with an 
amendment embraced in the following section, 


| which the House proposed to add: 


“That the sum of three millions of dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, in 


whole or in part, under the direction of the President of the | 


United States, for the military and navai service, including 
fortifications and ordnance and increase of the Navy: 


Provided, Such expenditures shall be rendered necessary | 


for the defense of the country prior to the next meeting of 


proceedings of the two Houses upon the fortifi- || Congress.” 


| tion bill. 


[January 19, 
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It follows, then, from all this, that the House 
felt an anxious solicitude for the passage of this 
bill; that, so far from opposing its passarc, they 
assented to the various amendments of the Senate; 
and it is matter of history, in relation to the pro- 
ceedings of the two Houses upon this very bil}, 
that the House had yielded the @bjections which 
it at first entertained as to the propriety of the 
very appropriations embraced in the amendments, 
and ultimately agreed to pass each of those with 
one amendment. 

Jt will appear, distinctly appear, by a refer- 
ence to the House Journals, that while the fort- 
ification bill was under consideration, Mr. Ever- 
ETT, of Massachusetts, moved the following 
amendment: 

“« For the preservation of Castle Island, and for repairing 


the fortifications on Castie Island, in Boston harbor, &e., 
$75,000." 


That Mr. McKim moved to amend the bill by 
adding— 

‘* For repairing Fort McHenry, at Baltimore, and for put- 
ting the same ina proper state of defense, $50,000.” 

Both of the propositions were rejected on a 
vote by yeas and nays in the House—the first b 
a majority thirty-three—yeas 87, nays 120; the 
second by a majority of sixty-three—yeas 66, 
nays 129; and yet, after the Committe on Finance 
had kept in their possession this very bill thirty- 
five days, they reported it the Senate with amend- 
ments; and two of the amendments proposed 
were, in truth, the amendments which had been 
rejected by the House. Yet, sir, the House gave 
up their objections to these very items, so anxious 
were they to secure the passage of the fortifica- 

They not “a agreed to the other 
amendments, but they reversed their former de- 
cision, and agreed to one and all the amendments 
proposed by the Senate, with an additional section, 
proposing an appropriation of $3,000,000 for the 





defense and permanent security of the country. 


Is there a man within our Republic who does not 
regret, most deeply regret, the loss of the fortifi- 
cation bill of the last session? Is there a man, 
in office or out of office, on the sea-board or in 


| the interior, who does not now regret, most deeply 


regret, that the appropriation proposed by the 
House at the last session, ‘‘ for fortifications, for 


| ordnance, and for the increase of the Navy,’’ did 


not become a law! I will not believe, I cannot 


| believe, that there is an individual between Maine 


and Florida, between the lakes and the ocean, 
who does not, in truth and in soberness regret it. 

The House, in perfect good faith, and under a 
deep conviction that the state of the country re- 


| quired that a large amount should be appropriated 
| for the purpose of general defense, proposed this 
aparogsieaan as an amendment to the Senate’s 


| it could not have accomplis 


amendment. At that late 


penes of the session 
ned this object in any 
other way. It was not for the reason that the 
House objected to the fourth amendment of the 


Senate, but it was merely and solely for the purpose 


| of obtaining a large appropriation for the objects 


specified in the amendment, which induced the 


action of the House—an appropriation which not 
| only the defenseless state of our whole maritime 





and inland frontiers demanded, but which the pe- 
culiar exigency of the times—the state and pos- 
ture of our affairs with France, called loudly and 
pressingly on Congress to make. 

How was this feeling met? How was this 
pregeniion treated by the Senate? There could 

‘no misapprehension—no mistake about the 
object; and yet no sooner was the communica- 
tion made—no sooner was the amendment read 
at the table of the Secretary, than the Senator 
from Massachusetts moved to disagree to the 
amendment. The motion wascarried. The House 
were informed of this proceeding of the Senate. 
A motion was then made for the House to recede 
from their amendment. That motion was nega- 
tived by a decided majority. Information was at 
once communicated to the Senate; and, without 
any intervening motion, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts moved that the Senete adhere to their 
vote of disagreement. This proceeding on the 
part of the Senate has been justly commented 
upon by the Senator from Georgia. — 

It is unnecessary for me to add to his remarks. 
Certainly it was, considering the lateness of the 
hour, a most embarrassing, a truly unfortunate 
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motion. Onthis information being communicated 
to the House, a motion was again made that the 
House do recede; it was attended with the same 
result. Anxious to save the bill, if possible, a 
motion was made that the House do insist on 
their amendment. A conference was asked; it 
was voted; and conferees were appointed. The 
Senator from Virginia has stated that, when the 
conferees on the part of the Senate left the Hall 
of the Senate, it lacked fifteen minutes or twenty 
minutes of eleven o’clock; and when the con- 
ferees returned, it was about the same number of 
minutes after the hour of eleven. If, sir, the 
Senator from Virginia be correct in point of time, 
there must have been a great difference between 
the time of the House ang the time of the Sen- 
ate. It is utterly impossible for me to account 
for this difference. If the gentleman had, in the 
course of the evening, regulated his own watch 
by the uncertain dial over his head, there would 
be no difficulty in accounting for the great differ- 
ence between the time as indicated by the watch 
of the Senator from Virginia, and the time as in- 
dicated by the watches of other gentlemen. The 
Senator from Massachusetts, who was the chair- 
man of the committee of conference on the part 
of the Senate, remarked that he had no particu- 
lar recollection of the exact time. Having taken 
no note of it, sir,am I entirely mistaken as to 
the occurrences which took place in the commit- 
tee after the committees of conference had as- 
sembled? I must be, or else the Senator is entirely 
mistaken. While the committee were together 
and trying to agree upon a report, the Senator 
from Massachusetts drew from his pocket his 
own watch, if I do not altogether misrecollect, 
and reminded us that it lacked but a few minutes 
of twelve, and that we had but a few minutes to 
spare. He did this, as I then supposed, and as 
I now believe, to induce a speedy action of the 
committee upon the subject which had been re- 
ferred to them. The committees did agree upon 
a report. Mr. CamBrecene dissented.» Mr. 
Lewis and myself, constituting a majority of the 
committee on the part of the House, did agree to 


the report. Ihave no doubt but that the Senator 
from Virginia is correct in the statement that the 


committee of conference must have been absent 
at least one half hour; this fact is inferable from 
his account of the time. But, sir, it cannot be 
correct, in my opinion, that the committee could 
have reappeared in the Senate until past the hour 
of twelve o’clock. I am not without some record 
to confirm me in this statement, a record made 
by one of the reporters of thc House, and pub- 
lished in one of the journals of this city, after 
the adjournment. I subjoin the following extract 
from the National Intelligencer. j : ) 

The amendment made to the fortification bill 
was then under discussion. The House had been 
informed of the vote of the Senate to adhere, and 
after some debate, according to the Intelligencer, 
and in perfect accordance with my own recollec- 
tion, the following is the order of the subsequent 
proceedings: 

*“ Mr. Hopparp said, if the House adhered, the bill would 
be lost. He moved that the House appoint a committee of 
conference. 

“Nir. Lewis said it was not the amount of the appro- 
priation, but the principle, which was objected to by the 
Senate. A.comunittee of conference might, therefore, ad- 
just the disagreement. The manner of the appropriation 
was too loose. It wasnot specific. It put everything into 
the hands of the Executive. He asked what would be the 
effect of the previous question ? 

“ The Caair replied, only to preclude debate. — 

“The motion for the previous question was withdrawn. 
The motion to ask a conference was agreed to ; and Messrs. 
Campretene and Lewis were appointed the committee of 
conference on the part of the House. 2 . 

‘“* Mr. Harptn asked if the House was not virtually dis- 
solved by the ee of the term for which this Con- 
gress was elected ? : 

“The Cuair said it was not a question of order, and the 


Chair could not decide it. 
mur road bill was taken up and read a 


e. 

“ Mr. McKay moved that a message be sent fo the other 
House, informing them that this House having completed 
its business, is ready to adjourn. 
“siete order, the ques- 

on ‘ 
Phe Olen prcoded to'tgke the yeas and ways'on the 
to continue and repair the Cumberland 


when his name was called, rose and said‘ 
he had no right to vote, the term for 
at twelve o’ciock this 

night ; and he, therefore, declined voting.”’ 
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It will appear that Mr. Campretenc and | supplied with ordnance; our ships would have 


myself both voted against the passage of the 
Cumberland Road bill, and both voted even before 
the committee of conference was organized. 
There can be no mistake in this matter. The 
order of proceeding published in the Intelligencer, 
as noted by the reporter, is, beyond all question, 
correct; and it distinctly appears, from the Jour- 
nals of the House, that the committee of confer- 
ence was appointed immediately before the vote 
of the House upon the ‘‘ Cumberland Road bill;’’ 
and there can be no doubt, that while the yeas 
and nays were taking on the motion to pass that 
bill, Mr. Gitmer, of Georgia, objected, when his 
name was called, to voting, for the avowed rea- 
son that the hour of twelve had arrived, and that 
the functions of the House had terminated. He 
did not vote, and one, if not more, of his col- 


| leagues, entertaining the same views, did not || 


vote on the passage of that bill. It even appears, 
from the publication in the Intelligencer—an 


| authority which neither the Senator from Vir- 


ginia nor the Senator from Massachusetts will, I 
presume, question—that before the consideration 
of that bill was moved, Mr. Haroin, of Kentucky, 
made a question whether the House could consti- 
tutionally proceed in the transaction of business, 
as the hour of twelve o’clock had arrived. From 


| all this, I submit whether the Senator from Vir- 


ginia could be correct as to the precise time when 
the committees entered upon the discharge of 
their respective duties, and when they returned 
to their respective Houses. 

It is important, in my view, and will be regard- 


| ed as important by others, to fix, with as great a 


degree of certainty as possible, the time when 
the report of the conferees was agreed on, and 
when it could have been presented to the two 
Houses; for, if it was past twelve o’clock, the 
House could not, consistently with their duty, 
have received it. After that hour, they no longer 
existed as a legislative body. 

This was an opinion conscientiously enter- 
If the 
time of the House was necessarily consumed, if 
a delay was occasioned by any extraordinary 
vote or proceeding on the part of the Senate in 
relation to this bill, ought its ultimate loss to be 
imputed to the House of Representatives? Ought 
they to be made answerable for its failure? I 
think not. When Mr. Campreiene appeared in 
the House with his report, the yeas and nays 
were then calling on a motion, I believe, of Mr. 
Mason, of Virginia, to allow Robert P. Letcher 
his pay, as a member of the House at the last 
session. He was in time to answer to the callof 
his name; but, from the result of that vote, it ap- 
peared that no quorum was in attendance; and 
from that time until the last moment of the ses- 
sion, no quorum of the House could be procured, 
for the reason that it was believed that the House 
had no authority to act. Hence the bill, with all 
its amendments, was lost. And having faithfully 
given a narrative of the occurrences as they 
took place, I leave to the nation—to the American 
people—to decide whether the loss can, with jus- 
tice or with propriety, be imputed to the chairman 
of the committee of conference on the part of the 
House, or to the members of that committee, or 
to the House itself. It will be recollected that 
this last amendment to the fortification bill, and 
which was attended with such fatal consequences 
to that bill, was proposed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Pores n Relations. [t was sup- 
ported on the ground that the peculiar state of 
our affairs with France rendered it proper and 
expedient. 

he amendment was not regarded by its friends 
in the House as unreasonable, on the ground of 
the amountof the appropriation. It was believed 
to be no more than would be necessary, in a cer- 
tain event, for the objects specified in the amend- 
ment. Nor was it regarded as objectionable in 
its terms, or extraordinary in its character, nor 
was the proposition ‘regarded as invading any 
principle of the Constitution. 
why was this amendment opposed in the 
Senate?—for had it not been for he opposition 
from that quarter, the amendment wou 
been incorporated in the bill—and the bill would 
have been passed; and, at this period of time, 
our fortifications would at least have been well 


have |) 
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been put in readiness for actual and active ser- 
vice; and we should have been prepared for ac- 


| ion—if action should have become necessary. 


I again ask, on what ground was this amend- 
ment resisted in the Senate? 
The Senator from Massachusetts, in his argu- 
' ment, stated two grounds of objection to the 
amendment of the Heine appropriating $3,000,000 
| for the objects stated in the amendment. The 
first ground was, ‘‘that no such appropriation 
' had been recommended by the President or by 
any of the Departments.’’ Avnd it could not have 
been known that this appropriation was in accord- 
ance with the views of the xeeutive. The duty 
| devolving on the President in relation to this sub- 
ject, the Senator states, is plainly and explicitly 
set forth in the following nous of the Constitu- 
tion: ‘* He shall from time to time give to the 
| ‘Congress information of the state of the Union, 
/fand recorfimend to their consideration such 
‘measures as he shall judge necessary and expe- 
‘dient.’’ And this appropriation was comer 
this amendment was objected to in the absence 
| of such a recommendation. 

It was said by the Senator from Tennessee, 
“It is not asked for by those who best knew 
what the public service required; how, then, are 
we to presume that it is needed?’’ Let us exam- 
| ine this matter, and see whether the objection be 
well taken. At the commencement of the last 
session of Congress, it is to be presumed that the 
President of the United States communicated all 
the information, touching the state of the Union, 
which it was in his power to communicate. That 
message not only contained a full account of our 
foreign relations, but also of our domestic con- 
cerns. Every piece of information connected 
with, or having relation to, the state of the 
Union, was communicated to both Houses of 
Congress; at the same time, and in the same 
| communication, he recommended for adoption 
| such measures as he deemed necessary and ex- 

pedient. In that message he very fully and ex- 
plicitly made known to Congress the precise and 
exact state of our relations with France. Among 
other things, he communicated, as his ‘‘ convic- 
| tion, that the United States ought to insist on a 
prompt execution of the treaty;’’ and after having 
expressed his own views fully and explicitly 
upon the subject of our relations with France, he 
remarked, that ** having submitted these con- 
‘siderations, it belongs to Congress to decide 
‘ whether, after what has taken place, it will still 
‘await the further action of the French Cham- 
‘bers, or now adopt such provisional measures 
‘as it may deem necessary, and best adapted to 
‘ protect the rights, and maintain the honor of 
‘the country. Whatever that decision may be, 
‘it will be faithfully enforced by the Executive, 
‘as far as he is authorized so to do.’’ And it 
further appears, that on the 26th of February, 
1835, within less than one week before the ne- 
cessary termination of the session, the President 
communicated to both Houses of Congress the 
following message: 


‘* T transmit to Congress a report from the Sec- 
‘ retary of State, with copies of all the letters re- 
‘ ceived from Mr. Livingston since the message 
‘Yo the House of Representatives of the 6th 
‘ instant, of the instructions given to that Min- 
‘ ister, and of all the late correspondence with 
‘the French Government, in Paris or in Wash- 
‘ ington, excepta note of Mr. Serurier, which for 
‘ the reasons stated in the report, is not now com- 
* municated. 

** It will be seen that I have deemed it my dut 
* to instruct Mr. Livingston to quit France wit 
* his legation, and to return to the United States, 
‘ if an appropriation for the fulfillment of the con- 
‘ vention shall be refused by the Chambers. 

‘* The subject being now, in all its present as- 
‘ pects, before Congress, whose right it is to de- 
‘ cide what measures are to be pursued on that 
‘event, I deem it unnecessary to make further 
‘ recommendation, being confident that on their 
‘ part everything will be done to maintain the 
‘ rights and honor of the country which the oc- 
| * casion requires, 


| ‘* ANDREW JACKSON. 
“ Wasnmeaton, February 25, 1835.”’ 
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The object of this communication cannot be 
misunderstood—there can be no mistake about 
the maiter. It was to put the two Houses of 
Congress in possession of all the information 
in possession of the Executive upon the sub- 
ject of our relations with France, which had 
come to his knowledge after his message at the 
opening of the session; and this information was 
communicated at the latest possible period, to 
enable Congress to act upon the subject, if they 
deemed any action expedient and necessary; ex- 
pressing, in the conclusion of his message, his 
entire confidence in Congress, and that on their 
part everything would be done to maintain the 
rights and honor of the country which the occa- 
sion required. There was a peculiar propriety 
in making the communication at the time it was 
made; it had become necessary—it was near the 
close of the session; it was, in all probability, 
the last communication which the President would 
be able to make to that body upon that absorbing 
subject, The Senate had, also, more than one 
month before this communication was made, upon 
the report of their Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, unanimously come to the resolution, ‘* That 
‘it is inexpedient at present to adopt any legisla- 
‘tive measure in regard to the state of affairs 
‘between the United States and France.”’ 

The House of Representatives had the subject 
before them at the time this last message was 
communicated; and on the very day next follow- 
ing the receipt of this message, the Committee of 
the House on Foreign Relations reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1, Resolved, That it would be incompatible with the 
rie’tts and honor of the United States further to negotiate 
in relation to the treaty entered into by France on the 4th 
of July, 1831, and that this House will insist upon its exe- 
cution, as ratified by both Governments. 

“2. Resolved, That the Committce on Foreign Affairs 
be discharged from the further consideration of so much of 
the President’s message as relates to commercial restric- 
tions, or to reprisals on the commerce of France. 

“3. Resolved, That contingent preparations ought to be 
mude to meet any emergency growimg out of our relations 
with France.” 

At a subsequent day, as late as the 2d of 
March, the House finally came unanimously to 
the resolution, ‘* That the treaty with France on 
the 4th of July, 1831, ought to be maintained, 
and its execution insisted on’’—yielding the last 
resolution which the committee Rad reported on 
the 27th day of February, for the reason, as ex- 
pressly stated by the chairman of that committee, 
to produce a unanimity on the vote of the House 





upon the adoption of the first resolution; at the || 


same time communicating that he should offer an 
amendment to the fortification bill then pending 
in the House, appropriating, conditionally, three 
millions for the purpose of national defense. 
These proceedings on the part of the House had 
become matter of history; they were published in 
the papers of this city; and they must have been 
known to the members of the Senate. The amend- 
ment then proposed by Mr. CaAMBRELENG, as the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to the fortification bill, which is now the subject 
of debate, was what that committee deemed, and 
the House considered, expedient and necessary to 
do upon the subject of our affairs with France. 
The question was then pending in the Chamber 


'| advisable. 


pass the bill of indemnity was unknown; whether | 
they would pass it untrammeled with conditions | 
was alike unknown. This amendment then pro- | 
posed, comprehended all that the House regarded | 


as necessary to be done under all existing cireum- 
stances. It was the action of that body. 
agreed to by a very decided majority of that body. 
Tone the 


It was 


eas are included the names of some || 


of the most distinguished members of that House, | 


who were opposed to the Administration. 


the President of the 26th of February—that it | 
was offered as a precautionary measure, consid- | 


ering the attitude and the position of our affairs 
with France, no person conversant with the facts, 
can for one moment doubt. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts remarked 


it was defended at 


That | 
this amendment was offered, not to defeat the | 
fortification bill, but to carry out the message of || 
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_ leave not a shadow of doubt upon the mind how 
it happened to be offered; and the history of the 


} 
' 
} 


proceedings shows clearly and explicitly why it | 


was pro 
the fortification bill. 
President had communicated, not to one House, 
but to both Houses, the very information which 


sed at the time as an amendment to | 
If, then, I am correct, the | 


_ he was required to communicate under the clause 
of the Constitution to which the gentleman has | 


referred. 


He not only had, at the o ening of the session, 
0 


_ sent in his message giving full information of the 
state of the Union, but, as late as the 26th of 
February, he communicated, by special message, 


the then state and condition of our relatidns with | 


France—that the Chambers had not then passed 
the indemnity bill, and the instructions which he 
had given to our Minister at that Court. He had 
done all that could by any possibility be required 


of him to do. By the message, he left it for Con- | 


gress to decide upon the measures to be adopted. | 


All that the Constitution required of the Presi- 
dent—all that a patriotic regard to the state of 
the country required of him, had been done—all 
that the peculiar and embarrassing attitude of 


our affairs with France had suggested, was faith- | 
fully communicated to both Houses of Congress; | 


and it was this message—it was the exposed 
and defenseless state of our country—it was the 


pasar the amendment. 
| made the amendment necessary, expedient, and 
| proper 

| ee, then, could the honorable Senator from 
| Massachusetts urge as an objection, that Con- 
| gress were in the dark, that no information had 


|| been communicated from the Executive, that we | 


| had no Executive recommendation whether the 
| measure was or was not required, whether it was 


or was not necessary and proper? Sir, can the | 


| gentleman show to this Senate that it has ever 
| been the practice of the Executive to do more 


| necessity growing out of our relations with | 
France, that induced the House to propose and | 
It was all this which | 


EE 


|| than what was done by him in relation to this | 


| subject? Would the gentleman have had the 
| Executive call in direct terms for an appropria- 
| tion of $3,000,000, the expenditure of which was 
| to becommitted tohis discretion? I presume not. 
| Would he have had the Executive, after having 
| communicated, through his Departments, the pre- 
| cise condition of our Navy, the state of our forti- 


i 
| fications, the amount of our ordnance, and every 
! 
| 


information necessary for the action of Congress, 
_gone further, and in this message, have stated 
that the further sum of $3,000,000 is now required 


| to arm our fortifications, and to have in readiness | 


| such a naval force as the exigency of the times 
|demanded? I trust not. The President had 
| properly submitted the whole matter to Congress, 
easias it with them to do whatever they should 


deem it necessary, expedient, and proper to do. | 
| He had stated in his message at the opening of | 


Congress what particular measures he considered | 
In his last message he left, where it | 


should have been left, the whole matter with the 


told that we have had no Executive communica- 
tion upon this subject, and on this ground the 


} Congress of the United States; and yet we are 
i 


; || appropriation was opposed—on this ground it 
of Deputies; whether they would or would not | 


was successfully resisted by the Senate. The 
position of the gentleman, that this appropriation 
was opposed on the ground that it did not come 
recommended by executive authority, strikes 
me to be wholly untenable—it proves too much. 
The appropriation was $3,000,000 for fortifica- 


opposed, and successfully opposed, says the gen- 
tleman, for the reason that it was without execu- 
tive recommendation. Well, sir, was there any 


ported by the committee of conference? The 
gentleman certainly assented to that report; he 
was himself the chairman of that committee. I 
‘| am unable to see any real difference between the 
|| amendment of the House to the fortification bill 
|| and the report of the committee of conference, 
except in the amount, and except, also, that the 
|| expenditure of the $3,000,000, in whole or in 








**that the proposed grant was defended, so far as | parte was left to the discretion of the President. 


l, upon an alleged necessity 


growing out of our foreign relations.’’ The 


e sum recommended by the committee of con- 
ference was an absolute and unconditional appro- 


terms of the grant—of the amendment itself, |! priation. 


tions, ordnance, and increase of the Navy— | 





| 


executive recommendation for the substitute re- | 


| 
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But itis proper here to remark, that the expend. 
iture of the ene millions, in whole or an, 
left to the discretion of the President, was not 
ey excepted to by the gentleman from 

assachusetts. If, then, the great objection real] 
was, that the appropriation of three millions had 
not the sanction of the Executive authority, that 
it was not recommended by the President or } 
either of the Departments, does not the same ob- 
jection apply with equal force to the report of the 
committee of conference? Where was the author- 
ity for reporting as an additional appropriation 
for arming the fortifications of the Unite States 
$300,000? We had passed the fortification bill, 
we had introduced into that bill all the appropri- 


? 








| ations which were recommended to us, and which 


we considered necessary and expedient. And 
how, then, did it happen that a further sum of 
$300,000 was proposed? Notin pursuance of any 


| executive recommendation, says the Senator, but 


——————————— 


solely in pursuance of the recommendation of the 
committee of conference. The same committee 
proposed, as an additional appropriation for the 
repair and equipment of the ships of the United 
States, $500,000. We had passed the usual bill 
for the naval service, and no such appropriation 
was then believed necessary or proper. How 
did it happen that this large appropriation was 
recommended at that particular time? Not in 
pursuance of any executive recommendation, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts contends. How 
then? Something must have occurred within the 
short period which had elapsed between the pas- 
sage of the bill for the naval service, and the time 
when this large additional appropriation was rec- 
ommended and proposed. 

I say, then, sir, there is no more, but just as 
much authority for the amendment to the fortifi- 
cation bill, as proposed by the House, as there 
was for the $800,000 proposed asa substitute by 
the committee of conference. There was an 
influence—there was a reason—there was a.con- 
sideration for the action of the House; the same 
influence—the same reason—the same consider- 
ation must have operated upon the committee; and 
what was it, sir? What induced the House to 
propose an appropriation of $3,000,000 at the time 
it did? What induced the committee of confer- 
ence to strike out the $3,000, 000, and to substitute 
$800,000? for this is all the real essential difference 
between the action of the House and the action 
of the committee. I ask what had occurred to 
induce this action of the House, and this action 
of the committee? The answer is at hand: it 
was the message of the President of the 26th 
of February, 1835, giving information of the 
posture of our affairs with France; of the deter- 
mination of the executive, in the event that the 
Chamber of Deputies should neglect to pass the 
bill of indemnity. Disguise it as you may, it 
was the then existing relations between the 
United States and France which called for this 
large appropriation. It was our defenseless mar- 
itime frontier; it was the unarmed state of our 
fortifications; it was our unpreparedness to meet 
a possible contingency, which induced the House 
of Representatives, upon the communication of 
that message, in the exercise of its pores dis- 
cretion, to propose an appropriation ace ,000, 
to be expended in a certain way, if the expend- 
iture should, in the discretion of the President, 
become necessary. It was the same consider- 
ation which induced the committee of conference 
to substitute the sum of ,000 in lieu of the 
$3,000,000. Then, Mr. President, I cannot fail 
to come to the conclusion, that the first ground 
of objection made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was not well taken. That the facts 
showed clearly, that we were not only not without 
executive recommendation in this matter, but that u 
was the executive’s communication which produced 
the action of the House, and I ume also the 
action of the committee of conference. 

The appropriation embraced in the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the fortifica- 
tion bill, which was rejected by the Senate, was 
a contingent appropri ts e ture con- 
fided to executive discretion; and I am unable to 
conceive what more could have been done by the 
executive, with reference to this subject, than was 
done. From my examination, I have not been 
able to find a precedent where the executive has 
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done more than was done on this occasion. He 


brought the subject-matter to the consideration of 
Congress. He confided in their discretion. He 
left it for Congress to do whatever they might 
think proper todo. He called for no definite—no 
precise appropriation. He asked for no distinct 
action on the part of Congress. Such a course 
would, in my view, have been wrong. Hecom- 
mitted wisely, judiciously—properly committed— 
the whole matter to Congress, relying that every 
measure wou . be adopted which the honor, the 
safety, the interest of the country demanded. 

[Mr. Hupsarp here gave way to a motion for 
an adjournment. } 


Wenpvespay, January 20, 1836. 


Mr. HUBBARD. When the Senate adjourned 
lastevening, I had submitted all the remarks which 
I had intended to have submitted in relation to 
the proceedings of the two Houses of Congress at 
the last session upon the appropriation bills, and 

articularly upon the fortification bill, as it has 
oon familiarly called in the course of this debate. 
I had endeavored to answer the first ground of 
objection taken by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts in his opposition to the amendment of the 
House to that bill. I can assure the Senate that 
in doing what I have done, in doing what I have 
to do, I have felt impelled by a sense of duty 
which I owed to my constituents, to myself, as 
well as to the last House of Representatives, of 
which I wasa member. Whether I have been 
able to set history right touching the proceedings 
of the two Houses of the late Congress on the last 
evening of their session, I leave for others to de- 
cide. 1t has been my purpose faithfully to state 
the facts in the order in which they transpired. 
It cannot be denied that the fortification bill was 
lost; it had passed the House of Representatives. 
It had passed the Senate with amendments; those 
amendments were principally concurred in, one 
was agreed to with an amendment, and the con- 
sequent action of the two Houses upon the sub- 
ject of this last amendment, proposed by the 

ouse of Representatives, terminated in the sac- 
rifice of the Dill itself. 

It is but an act of justice to the chairman of 
the committee of conference on the part of the 
House, to say, that so late was the hour of the 
night, so determined was a portion of the House, 
that the constitutional powcr of that body had 
ceased long before the chairman came in with his 
report, that it was in my opinion utterly out of 
his power, and out of the power of any other 
person, to have induced any action of the House 
upon the subject of that report; for this plain 
reason that a large and respectable number of that 
House conscientiously believed (if their declara- 
tions be credited) that they had no right, under 
the Constitution, to act upon any subject of legis- 
lation—they believed that their functions had 
ceased. ‘This was, sir, the sentiment, as I re- 
marked yesterday, of Mr. Gumer, of Georgia, 
and also of one or more of his colleagues. This 
opinion, whether right or wrong, influenced the 
course of many members of that House. The 
gentleman from Georgia, to whom I have referred, 
stated in his place, before even the committee of 
conference was organized, that the hour of twelve 
had arrived. Before the committee could have 
even agreed upon any report, Mr. Jarvis, of 
Maine, offered a resolution ‘‘ that the hour having 
arrived when the term for which this House was 
elected has expired, we do now adjourn.”’ I 
say, then, sir, in justice to the chairman of the 
committee, that there was no quorum of the 
House in attendance; which fact was ascertained 
by taking the yeas and nays,as well as by tellers, 
after he came into the House with the report of 
the committee of conference. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, after the message of the Senate was com- 
municated to the House— 


“Mr. Campre.ena, the chairman of the conferees on 
the part of this House, then rose, and stated that he de- 


clined to make arcport of the proceedings of the eommi 
of saaiananeiineath be tie anak tei, teen ten-tese 
1 the, fesolution. granting compensation to Robert P. 


which vote was decided at the time the committee 
returned from 
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Mr. Lewis, from the conferees, then made a 
report, as follows: 


“The conferees had agreed to recommend to the respect- 
ive Houses, that the House of Representatives recede trom 
its amendment containing an appropriation of three millions 
of dollars, to be expended in whole or in part, under the 
direction of the President, for the military and naval ser- 
vice, including fortifications and ordnance, and increase of 
the navy, and that, in lieu thereof, the bill be amended by 
inserting therein the following, viz: 

* As an additional appropriation, the sum of three hun- 


, dred thousand dollars shall be appropriated for arming the 
| fortifications of the United States, over and above the sums 
| provided in this act; and that the sum of five hundred 


thousand dollars shall be, and hereby is, appropriated for 
the repairs and equipment of the vessels of war of the Uni- 


| ted States, in addition to previous appropriations ; the said 
| sums to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not other- 


| would be disorderly to say what he suspected.”’ 


| in that article, to advice given to him by Mr. Van Buren 


| ‘and myself, is in every respect untrue.’ ” 


rring 
language whic 
H 
| Forsyru advised Mr. CaMBRELENG to abstain from report- 
| 


Wise appropriated. 

“The ite proposed by the conferces in lieu of the 
amendment of the House was then read, and the question 
was stated, that the House do adopt the same; when it was 
objected that a quorum was not present; and, thereupon, 
Mr. CaMBRELENG and Mr. Lewis were appointed tellers to 
return the House ; and the House being counted, the tellers 
reported that a quorum was not present.”’ 


The Senator from Virginia, in the conclusion 
of his speech, remarked, ‘* Why or how it hap- 
‘pened that the result of the compromise was 
‘not reported to the House of Representatives; 
‘why or how that House was induced to suffer a | 
‘ bill of that importance to be lost by its own in- 
‘action, he did not pretend to know;he had heard 
‘something, and he had his suspicions or con- | 
‘ jectures, but it was not proper or decent, it | 


For one, Mr. President, I know not, I cannot 
conceive, to what the Senator refers, unless it be 


GLOBE. 





to an allegation made about the time through the 
public journals. What reliance could be placed 
upon that statement, may be gathered from a 
publication inserted in one of the newspapers in 


| the city of Philadelphia, made as late as the Ist 


of May last. I have subjoined the following ex- 
tract from the National Gazette. The charge 


made, and the answer to the charge, are infer- 
able, from a persual of the extract: 


(From the National Gazette.] 


‘‘ Last week we gave, in an editorial article, a statement 
of the causes of the failure of the fortification bill at the last 
session of Congress. That statement was derived from 
several highly respectable sources; we believed it to be 
correct, and we are sure that the particulars were deemed 
certain by the informants. In substance, it had appeared 
in otlrer newspapers ; and as the loss of the fortification 





bill was a serious wrong and evil, we endeavored to ascer- | 


tain the real history of the case. Yesterday we received | 


All that I have to say with reference to this 
matter is, that I had no knowledge of any such 
occurrence, and if any such transaction ever did 
take place, let the authors and the abettors be 
exposed, that the public indignation may rest 
where it should rest. If it be scandal, pitiful, 
contemptible, miserable scandal, then let the 
odium rest on its malignant author, be he whom 
he may. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, speaking of 
the course of the President in relation to a vote 
of the Senate indefinitely postponing the nomina- 
tion of a Judge of the Supreme Court, remarked 
‘*that this vote of the Senate was carried to the 
President's room by the Secretary of the Senate,”’ 
and the ‘ President told the Secretary that it was 
‘more than an hour past twelve o'clock, and 
‘ that he could receive no further communications 
‘ from the Senate, and immediately after, as [have 
‘understood, left the Capitol. The Secretary 
‘brought back the paper containing the certified 
‘copy of the vote of the Senate, and indorsed 
* thereon the substance of the President’s answer, 
‘ and also added that, according to his own watch, 
‘it was a quarter past one o’clock, 

‘* There are two views, sir, in which this oc- 
‘currence may well deserve to be noticed, One 
‘is a connection which it may perhaps have with 
‘the loss of the fortification Mt the other is its 
‘ general importance, as introducing a new rule, 
‘or a new practice, respecting the intercourse 
‘ between the President and the Houses of Con- 
‘gress on the last day of the session. 

‘*On the first point I shall only observe that 
‘the fact of the President having declined to 
‘receive this communication from the Senate, 
‘and of his having left the Capitol, was immedi- 
‘ately known in the House of Representatives; 
‘that it was quite obvious that he could not re- 
‘ceive a communication from the Senate, neither 
‘could he receive a bill from the House of Rep- 
‘resentatives for his signature. It was equally 
‘ obvious that if, under these circumstances, the 
‘House of Representatives should agree te the 

| ‘report of the committee of conference, so that 
‘ the bill should pass, it must, nevertheless, fail to 
‘become a law for want of the President's sig- 
* nature; and that, in that case, the blame of losi 

| * the bill, on whomsoever else it might fall, coul 

| ‘not be laid upon the Senate,’’ 
What does this statement of the gentleman 

show? One fact most distinctly, that this com- 


from Mr. Forsyth, the Secretary ef State, a letter,in which |! munication from the Senate was made as late as 


the statement is contradicted in the part that relates to him 
and Mr. Van Buren. We subjoin the text of. his contra- 
diction : ; 

*¢The course pursued by Mr. Cambreleng is imputed, 


‘and myself, to prevent the responsibility of the failure of 
‘the bill from falling upon the President of the United 
‘States. I am sorry to be obliged to inform you that your 
‘ paper has been made the instrument of an imposition upon 
‘the public. The statement, as regards Mr. Van Buren 


With reference to this groundless charge, Mr. 
CamBre.ence himself addressed a letter, which I 
also subjoin: 


“ Mansion House, March 31, 1835. 
“* To the Editor of the National Gazette : 

“Sir: Onmy arrival in this city, I find, in the National 
Gazette of the 27th instant, an editorial article which ap- 
pears to be founded upon intormation derived from some 
of ‘the most respectable members of the House,’ and 
‘ Senators, too, of the highest character,’ concerning the 
proposed appropriation of three millions, and the fortifica- 
tion bill. 

“In regard to the notice I gave the House of my inten- 
tion to move to lay the third resolution on the table, as [ 
proposed to offer an amendment to the fortification bill, 


authorizing a conditional app;opriation of three millions for 


the defense of the country, it is stated in the article referred 
to that ‘it is denied by some of the most respectable mem- 
‘bers of the House, who were in positions to know what 
‘ passed, that any such notice was heard, or heard of, in 
‘the House. Senators, too, of the hehe character, aver 
‘that they were not apprised of it.’ I regret, sir, that you 
should have been imposed upon, no doubt unintentionally, 
by authority so respectable. By referring to the files of the 
Globe, and also of the Intelligencer, you will find the no- 
tice reported in both papers in h could not 
have been misunderstood, and in ample time to have given 
the information to every member of both Houses. 

“The other statement, that ‘Mr. Van Roren and Mr. 


ing the compromisc, and to Ict the bill die in the House,’ is 
unequivocally false, whether founded or not on the same 
‘ most respectable’ authority, or an the statements of gen- 
tlemen of ‘ the highest character.’ 
TI am, very respectfully, &c., 
“C. C. Campretenc.” 






a quarter past one of the clock in the morning of 
the 4th of March. Another fact, also, is drawn 
from this statement, that the circumstance was 
uamediately known in the House of Representa- 
tives, and that it produced an influence upon that 
body, in relation to their proceedings on the re- 
port of the committee of conference. The fact 
that the President had refused to receive a com- 
: munication from the Senate at a quarter past one 
o’clock, says the gentleman, was known in the 
House of Representatives, and influeneed the ac- 
tion of that body, with reference to the report of 
_the committee of conference; and for what pur- 
pose? To save the President from the blame which 
would necessarily attach to him, in the event that the 
report should be agreed to—the bill should 
and his signature should be withheld. This is 
certainly an assumption somewhat extravagant 
_and extraordinary. The gentleman does not tell 
us how the President became acquainted with the 
then condition of the fortification bill, or how the 
| House became informed of the decision of the 
President, in refusing to receive the communica- 
| tion from the Senate. I had su , from the 
remarks of the gentleman from Virginia, as weil 
| as from the remarks of other gentlemen, that i 
: : 
| was contended that this report of the committee 
| of conference was made to the two Houses be- 










fore the hour of twelve o’ nd therefore 
| should have been acted on. learn from 
as late asa 


| the statement of the gent 
aaa past one o’clock the 0 
| resident was known; and that #eak > fe 

the bill. Sir, this is far-fetched, The decision of 
a majority of the House, with reference to the 
| fortification bill, and with referenee toevery other 
paslis measure, was fixed and determined long 
| before the hour of one o’clock in the morning 
| The last public business which was done in the 
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House of Representatives that night, was the pas- 
wage of the Cumberland Road bill; and upon the 

sage of that bill many gentlemen believed that 
it was then twelve o’clock, and refused to give 
their votes accordingly ; other gentlemen enter- 
tained a different opmion, and did vote on that 
bill. 1 did not, for one, believe that it then was 
twelve o’clock; my watch did not so say; I did 


the committee of conference assembled in the 


|| tinue in session after the hour of twelve o’clock 


|| at night on the third. This may have been so, 
not believe that twelve o’clock had arrived when | 


committee reappeared in their respective places, | 
that it was past the hour of twelve o’clock. And, || 


sir, when the gentleman speaks of the decision of 
the President, and of the effect of that decision, 
he reverses the order of things; he sets forth a 
cause for an effect, when the effect had been pro- 
duced before the cause could have operated. He 
assigns @ reason for an event, when the event had 
transpired before ever the reason existed. Sir, I 


propriety or countenance, continue to transact 
the public business of the country, after the com- 
mencement of the term of another Congress. I 


priety, with a strict regard to the Constitution 


|| while the session commenced on that day con- 





i 


t || does that fact settle the right? By no means. Do 
committee room; but I must believe that before the || 


| 


| purport to be approved on the third—the Journals 
|| of both Houses show that all the business was | 


| 





; | that the session holden on the last day constitutes 
cannot believe that one Congress can, with any || 
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or the new members, who were to constitute the 
new Senate? Certainly the latter; their term of 
office commences with the commencement of the 
fourth—the term of the old Senate ceases with 
the close of the third. Sir, the gentleman says 
it has not been unusual for both _etane to con- 


and it may again occur, no one objecting; but | 


the Journals of Congress, do the acts upon the 
statute-book show that any business was ever | 
transacted after the close of any congressional 
term? Never, never, sir. The acts passed all | 


done on the third. The official proceedings of an | 
expiring executive never bear date after the ‘3d 
of March. The true rule is, the Senator says, 


the last day for all legislative and legal purposes, 





tinues, the day itself continues. Then, sir, if the 


) || two Houses shall assemble on the 3d of March, | 
cannot believe that one executive can, with pro- | 


and the law, continue to do business after the | 


election of another executive. I cannot believe 


that my predecessor could have continued to dis- || 
charge the duties of his office after the commence- | 


ment of my term of office. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts says: 

*“ There is no clause in the Constitution, nor is 
‘there any law which declares that the term of 


‘ office of members of the House of Representa- | 


‘tives shall expire at twelve o’clock at night, on | 


‘the 3d of March. They are to hold two years, 


* but the precise hour for the commencement of | 


‘ that term of two years, is nowhere fixed by con- 
‘ stitutional or legal provision. It has been estab- 
‘lished by usage and by inference, and very prop- 


‘erly established, that, since the first Congress | 


* commenced its existence on the first Wednesda 


‘in March, 1789, which happened to be the 4th | 


‘day of that month, therefore, the 4th day of 


* March is the day of the commencement of each | 


law 


‘ successive term; but no hour is fixed by 
The true rule is, as I think, most 


‘ or practice. 


‘undoubtedly, that the session holden on the last | 


‘day constitutes the last day, for all legislative 
‘and legal purposes. 
‘menced on that day continues, the day itself 
‘ continues, according to the established practice 


While the session com- | 


‘both of legislative and judicial bodies. This | 


‘could not well be otherwise _ If the precise mo- 
‘ment of actual time were to settle such a matter, 
*it would be material to ask, who shall settle the 
‘time? Shali it be done by public authority, or 
‘shall every man observe the tick of his own 
‘watch? If absolute time is to furnish a precise 
‘rule, the excess of a minute, it is obvious, would 
*be as fatal as the excess of an hour.” 

Now, sir, the very statement of the gentleman 
is, although the Constitution is silent upon this 
subject, although there is no law fixing the pre- 
cise hour for the commencement of a Congres- 
sional term, yet it has been established b usage 
and by inference that the 4th day of March is 
the day fixed on for the commencement of the 
term. Whether it be by positive enactment— 
whether it be by common law—by common 
usage, it makes no manner of difference in prin- 
ciple; one term ends when the other begins. The 
Senator admits that the commencement of the 
term ison the 4th of March. And when does 
the 4th day of March begin? Clearly when the 
34 day of March ends. It is strictly true, that 
commencing with 1789, on the 4th of March of 
every se year thereafter a new Congress, a 
new House of Representatives is elected—a new 
Senate is organized for the public service. It fol- 
lows, then, that the public functions of the pre- 
ceding Congress must have ended with the end 
of the 3d of March—must have closed with the 
close of that day. Sir, su the President of 
the United States had the new Senate to- 
gether, to meet at the Capitol, at, one o’clock in 

morning—suppose some extreme case had 
occurred to have made such a call necessary and 
proper, who would have been entitled to have oc- 
cupied these seats at that hour—the members of 
the old Senate, whose term of office had expired, 


| then, commence 
| be continued to the 3d day of March, 1837, with- || 


and shall continue in session without adjourn- || ters of no little consequence to those who were 


| ment, until the fourth at mid-day, it is to be re- |! 


garded as a session on the third, and therefore | 


Congress continue in perpetual session? If they 


riod fixed for the close of the term, may they 
not two, upon the same principle? May they 
not weeks and months, upon the same principle? | 
All that they would be required to do to legalize | 
the transaction, would be to prevent any ad- | 
journment; to suffer no such proceeding; to see 


that the session, commenced on the third day, || 


continues. While the session commenced on | 
that day continues, according to the Senator’s 
doctrine, the day itself continues. A session, 

Sam the 3d of March, 1836, may | 


| Out intermission; and according to the doctrine | 


| periods. 
| the fourth of March begins. 


of the gentleman, it would be a session of the 3d || 


obligatory. Sir, I cannot yield my assent to | 
any such doctrine; there is a fixed, a known, a | 
well-established time, for the termination of one 
Congress, and for the commencement of another; 
and there is no conceivable time between the two | 
Whenever the third of March ends, 
It is the natural | 
division of time; there should be no fractional | 
part of aday. Whenever the term of one Con- | 

| 


gress ends, the term of the next begins. This 
| 18 common sense; this has been the usage, the | 


first Congress in 1789. The authority of this 

| regulation cannot be impaired at this late day of || 

our history A any construction which ingenuity | 
si 


common law of the land since the meeting of the 


can devise. r, we are not without book upon | 
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I felt disposed to state with more particularit 
than I did yesterday, the last scene of the fortif. 


cation bill. I was desirous to put the Senate in 
possession of all the facts connected with the loss 
of that measure. It would be of no avail for me 
to say how its defeat might have been prevented, 
or to whose agency its final loss should be attrib- 
uted. I will not doit. My own opinion weuld 
be worth no more than that of any other person, 
I hope it would be worth no less. The American 
people will judge for themselves. With that 
judgment I shall be content. 

But, sir, while we mourn the demise of this bill, 
let us profit from this untoward occurrence—let us 
remedy the evil—let us now make full amends— 
let us in truth, one and all, be resolved, that we 
will now do our duty, and that the nation shall 
no longer suffer by our neglect. I do,as sincerely, 
{ trust, as any other man, lament the fate of the 
bill. It cannot but be regretted in every point of 
view. But, Mr. President, the grounds on which 








| the amendment was opposed in the Senate ought 


to be examined and well considered. The grounds 
of objection as taken, must be regarded as mat- 


its friends in the House of Representatives. It 


| was objected to—it was opposed and successfull 


| 
|| constitutional. || opposed mainly on constitutional grounds. If, 


Well, sir, by the same rule, may not the old || 


then, the grounds of objection were well taken, 


s t rc | it follows that those of us who supported the 
can continue in session one day beyond the pe- || 


amendment infringed, by that act, the Federal 
Constitution. Now, sir, I wish to satisfy my 
own people, if I can be so fortunate, that I am 
not obnoxious to this charge—that I have not 
advocated—that I have not supported this amend- 
mentin disregard of the provisions and injunctions 
of the Constitution. I must, therefore, still fur- 
ther examine the grounds of objection taken to 
this amendment. 

The Senator from Maryland remarked, that 
‘* by reference to the proceedings of the Senate 
‘of last session, we shall find that, upon due 
‘ consideration, the Senate unanimously resolved 


|*that it was ‘inexpedient to adopt any legisla- 


lon || *tive measure in regard to the state of affairs 
of March, 1836, and therefore constitutional and || 


‘with France.’ By looking at the history of 


|*the proceedings of the other branch of Con- 


|‘ gress, as now upon record, we find that the 
| * House, so late as the 2d of March, afier a full 
|‘ view of all the dispatches sent by the Execu- 
'*tive, unanimously decided that the ‘treaty 


'|*with France should be maintained, and its 


‘execution insisted on,’ and said no more; and 


'* we see also that a resolution, ‘ That a contin- 
| * gent preparation ought to be made to meet any 


| ‘emergency growing out of our relations wit 


this subject; the subjoined extract from the Jour- || 


nals of the first Congress shows what was then || 
| 


done; the history of the legislative proceedings | 


| of the several States show that they have strictly 


conformed to the resolution of the first Congress | 
in relation to this matter: 


* 30th of April, 1790.—Mr. Benson, Mr. Clymer, Mr. 
Huntington, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Carroll, were appointed a 
committee, on the part of the House, to report ‘ when, 
‘according to the Constitution, the terms for which the 
‘President, Vice President, Senators, and Representatives 
‘have been respectively chosen, shall be deemed to have 
* commenced.’ 

** 12th May.—Mr. Benson made a report. 

‘14th May.—The Senate informed the House they had 
agreed to the report. 

“18th May.—The House agreed to the resolution re- 
ported, which is in these words: 

“< That the terms for which the President, Vice Presi- 
‘dent, Senate, and House of Representatives of the United 
‘States were respectively chosen, did, according to the 
‘Constitution, commence on the 4th of March, 1789; and 
‘so the Senators of the first class, and the Representatives, 
‘ will not, according to the Constitution, be entitled to seats 
‘in the next © » which will be assembled after the 
* 3d of March, 1791.’ 

* August 9.—The Speaker was directed to transmit to 
the executive authority of each State an authentic copy of 
the resolution of the 18th of May.” 


This is all, sir, that I wish to say upon the 
subject of the functions of the last » with 
a view to justify that body for the course they 
pursued in relation to the fortification bill. 

The Senate will pardon me for this digression. 


| 


‘France,’ introduced by the chairman of the 
‘ Committee on Foreign Relations in that House, 
* was by that chairman, on the same day, 2d of 
‘ March, laid upon the table, where it quietly re- 
‘ posed during the short remnant of the session.” 

I have already stated how it happened that 
there was no action of the House on this con- 
tingent resolution proposed by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; and if the Journals of Con- 
gress could contain a faithful record of the 
speeches, as well as of the votes of the members, 
there would be now no difficulty—there would 
be now no misapprehension in relation to this 
whole matter. But, sir, in confirmation of what 
I said yesterday, I would quote the declarations 
of Mr. CamsBre.ene, published in one of the 
papers of this city, by the agency of the gentle- 
men who act as reporters in Congress: 


‘“ Mr. CamBre.ene said that it was his object to avoid 
debate on this question. If we were to have with 


resolution, be cared not form, provided the substance 
could be rved, and the and honor of the coun- 
try be tained. He conent |» Say moneerie 
which the House might deem expedient. also, 
I ne a 
tions France, by gentlemen from miser- 
able q conce ma coe heh af oe United States. 
His sole motive in that was to show not 
only to this country, but to 3 if driven into a 
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understood would be all that was required by the ex- 
pay area of the . With these ‘hodifen- 
tions, he hoped the resolution would meet the 
of the House.’’ 

This proceeding, I stated, must, in all probabil- 
ity have come to the knowledge of the members 

this branch of the Government. Certain the 
fact is, that it was that very proceeding —the vote 
to lay the contingent resolution upon the table— 
which induced the chairman of the same Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to propose as an | 
amendment to the fortification bill, the appropria- | 
tion of the $3,000,000. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia has very |) 
distinctly stated his grounds of objection,—he || 
regarded the amendment as an infraction of the | 
Constitution. 

It was not the amount which alarmed either 
the Senator from Maryland or the Senator from || 
Virginia. The Senator from Virginia has very | 
distinctly stated that his ee to the amend- || 
ment were on constitutional grounds—that he re- | 

ed, of course, the proposed amendment as an 
infraction of the Constitution. The following 
extract from his speech, shows his views: 

“ The opposition to it was founded principally on consti- 
tutional grounds. It was objected that it was in fact a gen- 
eral vote of money to the Executive for the defense of the 
nation, to be used at his absolute, unlimited discretion ; that || 
the proposed appropriation was not sufficiently specific ; 
that the amendment would place this large sum of money || 
in the President’s hands, with power to apply every dollar | 
of it to whatever arm of the national defense he thought 
proper, and judge when defense would be proper; in other 
words, to determine the question of war or peace. The | 
objection was not so much to the amount, though no esti- | | 
mate had been laid before us, and we had nodata on which | 
we could judge of the reasonableness of the appropriation. 
Nor was the objection rested on any distrust of the execu- 
tive in the exercise of such a discretion.” 

The objection, then, of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia was, in substance, that the appropriation 
was too general—too indefinite—not sufficiently 
specific. He did not distrust the executive in | 
the exercise of the discretion confided to him. 
He made no objection to the amount of the ap- 
propriation; but it granted the executive a power | 
too unlimited. The terms of the grant were too || 
unqualified. This is also the second ground of | 
objection assumed by the Senator from Massa- | 
chusetts; and it is my object, before resuming 
my seat, to undertake to answer this objection. 
Before proceeding, however, to consider this ob- 
jection, I would, with reference to another ground 
of objection, and on which I have already sub- 
mitted some remarks, ask what, sir, has been the 
history of the legislation of Congress upon the | 
subject of appropriations? What has been the | 
course of both Houses ever since the adoption 
of the Constitution? I appeal to the Journals; 
I appeal to the recollection of those within the 
reach of my voice, for the correctness of what I | 
now state, that three fourths of the bills appro- 
priating money from the Treasury originate in 
one or the other of the two Houses of Congress, 
not only without executive recommendation, but 
without executive knowledge. Such bills have 
never been opposed on the ground that they have 
not been recommended, that they have not been 
urged by executive influence. proceeding of 
such a eharacter on the part of any executive 
would, I trust, furnish good ground of objection. 
Such an interference would not, and should not, 
be tolerated by the representatives of the people. 
I would ask whether the Senator himself, when 
he recommended the large appropriation, when 
he procuted the passage of a bill making that 

> appropriation for the adjustment and final 
satisfaction of the claims of our citizens for 
French spoliations prior to the year 1800, had 
the authority of eee recommendation? 
No, sir. In the nature of things it cannot so be. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has well and 
truly remarked, ‘that the two Houses, and es- 
a the House of Representatives, are the 
guardians of the people’s money ;”’ ‘‘t 
are to keep it sacred, and to use it discreetly.” 
nd it is, sir, on this very ground that an appro- 
priation voluntarily, unasked, and unin- 
fluenced, from the Representatives of the people, 
carries with it a stronger claim for support 
any appropriation would when proposed by ex- 
ecutive recommendation, _, 

When the mapaptensativen af the people; when 

the popular branch of our Government, the natu- 


| 
| 














| vise such measuresas they might deem expedient. | 


| pended upon certain o 


| a part called for. Such a disposition, then, of 


| and was clearly, in my judgment, made neces- | 


| also because it contained a contingent appropriation inserted 


|| ation sufficiently liberal to accelerate the armament of the 


| your special consideration.” 


National Defense—Mr. Hubbard. 





ral guardians of the people’s money, in the exer- 
cise of their sound discretion, on their responsi- 
bility, ask for an appropriation, it strikes me as 
novel, as extraordinary, as passing strange, that 


the Senate, the other branch of Congress, the | Virginia, and 


coguardians, with the House of Representatives, 

of the people’s money, should oppose it, because 
the appropriation is not called f 

recommendation. 

This appropriation, sir, was asked, was con- || 

stitutionally asked by the highest authority under } 

our Government. It was asked by the House 

} 

| 

i 


of Representatives; and if proper, if expedient, 
if necessary, it ought to have been granted. 

The view, then, which I have taken of this 
subject, has rendered that part of the message 
communicated to Congress at the commencement 
of the present session, unexceptionable, The 
appropriation was made in accordance with the || 
views of the executive; not that the executive 
had in express terms asked for this appropria- 
tion. 

He had communicated by his message inform- 
ation upon the subject of our affairs with France; 
he had left it to the discretion of Congress to de- 


{ 


The House of Representatives had proposed to 
appropriate gta age $3,000,000, to be ex- | 

yjects, if the President 
should consider the expenditure of the whole or 


this subject, such a proposition was undoubtedly 
in accordance with the views of the executive, 





sary by the then existing circumstances, 
here is no mystification—there is nothing || 
extraordinary in that clause of the President’s | 
message. 
What was the particular paragraph in the mes- | 
sage of the President at the opening of the present 
session, which has provoked such severe animad- 
version? It is subjoined: 





‘¢ Much loss and inconvenience have been experienced | 
in consequence of the failure of the bill containing the 
ordinary appropriations for fortifications, which passed one || 
branch of the National Legislature at the last session, but 
was lost in the other. This failure was the more regretted, 
not only because it necessarily interrupted and delayed the 
progress of a system of national defense, projected immedi- 
ately after the last war, and since steadily pursued, ‘but | 

i 
} 
! 
| 
! 


in accordance with the views of the executive in aid of 
this important object, and other branches of the national | 
defense, some portions of which might have been most use- 

fully applied during the past season. I invite your early | 
attention to that part of the report of the Secretary of War 
which relates to this subject, and recommend an appropri- 


fortifications, agreeably to the proposition submitted by him, | 
and to place our whole Atlantic sea-board in a complete 
state of defense. A just regard to the permanent interests 
of the country evidently requires this measure, but there || 
ure also other reasons which, at the present juncture, give || 
it peculiar force, and make it my duty to call to the subject || 
I shall not notice any other part of this extract | 
from the message, except that which speaks - f 
the regret entertained for the loss of the fortifi- 
cation bill, because ‘ it contained a contingent 
appropriation, inserted in accordance with the || 
views of the Executive.’? And what is the | 
lain, straight-forward English of this clause ? | 
hat the Executive made an official communica- | 
tion to one branch of Congress, which he with- 
held from the other? By no manner of means. 
He might, or he might not, have said, that to 
make such an appropriation, under existing cir- 
cumstances, would be all that Congress could do, 
He might, or he might not, have said, that such 
a contingent appropriation would, in all prob- 
ability, meet the exigency of the times. Bat it 
cannot be said that it is inferable that he exerted 
his official influence to procure the 
appropriation, He had iaid the subject before 
both Houses of Congress upon which the amend- 
ment was predicated, and this was all that he had 
done. And when his message, at the opening of 
this session, 8 j 


this, that the a i 
was in acco ce Han =P ge Bh, an # no 


1 |) The 

had the same lights upon this, subject with 
whe Hee ere lee ine 
sage of the of Fe y- 4t. was the state. 
and condition of the country which induced she 
appropriation; that message was alike communi- 





| character? 
|| make sit. 
|| could be called either military or naval, 
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cated to the Senate; the state and condition of 
the country were alike known to them. 


I will now, Mr. President, to notice 
the principal objection stated by the Senator from 
i e last objection stated by the Sen- 


| ator from Massachusetts to the amendment. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts states his 


or by executive || second objection to the amendment of the House 
to be, that ‘the Constitution declares that ne 


money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law.”’ 
What is meant by “ iations ?’’ 8 this 
language not mean that particular sums shail be 
assigned by law to particular objects?—that the 
proposed appropriation was too general in its 

t was as general as language could 
It embraced every expenditure that 
it waa 
to include ‘* fortifications, ordnance, and increase 
of the Navy,’’ but it was not confined to these, 


| It embraced the whole general subject of military 


service. Under the authority of such a law, the 
President might repair ships, build ships, bay 
ships, enlist seamen, and do anything and every- 


| thing else touching the naval service, without 


restraint or control. 


‘He might repair such fortifications as he saw fit, and 
neglect the rest; arm such as he saw fit, and neglect the 
arming of others; or build new fortifications whenever he 
chose. But these unlimited powers over the fortifications 


| and the Navy constitute, by no means, the most dangerous 


part of the proposed authority; because, under that au- 


| thority, his power to raise and employ land forces was 
| equally absolute and uncontrolled. 


e might levy troc >, 
embody a new army, call out the militia in numbers to seit 
his own discretion, and employ them as he saw fit.” 


The first answer to this objection is, that if it 


| was too general in its character—if it was not 


sufficiently specific, it would have been clearly 
within the power of the Senate to have made its 


|| phraseology entirely unexceptionable. 


Not that the Senate could have offered any 
amendment to the amendment of the House, be- 
cause that was but an amendment to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senate to the fortification 


| bill. But if the Senator from Massachusetts had 


excepted to the terms of the resolution, he could 
have effected his object most readily by asking a 
conference at the time he made his motion to 


| adhere; there would then have been a sufficient 


time to have accomplished any such purpose. 


| The friends of thisamendment inthe House were 


not so very tenacious of the style and phraseology 
that they would not have made any alteration 
whatever, if they could have secured the object, 


|, the appropriation for fortifications, for ordnance, 


and for the increase of the Navy. Therefore, 
there could have been no difficulty in making the 
terms of the amendment perfectly unexception- 
able, entirely conformable to the taste and to the 
judgment of the Senator himself. 

The gentleman has favored us with his con- 
struction of that clause of the Constitution which 
peansten eee no money shall —— from the 

reasury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. Clearly 80, sir; but aT it not 


_ have been an appropriation by law, if the public 


money had been set apart for any purpose, with 
the approbationof the re sabes of the peo- 
ple and of the States in Congress assembled? Is 


Bete fongnepe ~ oe for meee 8 the 
public money s ropria have 
to learn hal, if the em A as ad yy 


the House had passed into a law, that the ww 
could have been regarded as unconstitutional, for 
the reason that the appropriation in the terms of 
the amendment was not sufficiently specific. 
The. amendment states, with perfect distinet- 
ness, the amount to be erpnegeane’ 
the objects upon which the iation shall 
be expended, if expended at aD and it clearly 
sets forth on whose responsibility, and at whose 
aceountability, the expenditure should be made. 
What more could be required? The amouut— 
the obj accountability, well defined. The 


Senator says, ‘‘ it was as general.as nant 
Gould aneienie.? Isit so,sir? I ask, whatw 

be the fair, straightforward construction which 
would be given to the amendment of the Honse? 


It, an appropriation of 000 for 
eoel i and naval service, ine} * i 
Ten eeleanen, anh idemteanndaah 3’ in 
other words, it for those 


for those objects alone. No one charged with 
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the execution of a law containing, in precise 
terms, such an appropriation—no one, to whom 
such an expenditure should be confided, would 
presume to lay outa single dollar of the appro- 
priation except upon the very objects cially 
enumerated in the amendment—“ fortifications, 
ordnance, and increase of the Navy.’’ If the amend- 
ment had not contained the word ‘ including,” 
there would be no room for doubt. If the 
amendment, instead of the word “ including,” 
had used the word meaning, there could be no 
doubt. 

In ay apprehension, then, without committing 
any violence upon language, such a construction, 
plain, common-sense construction, could be fairl 
made as tothe amendment, which would, in effect, 
entirely exempt it from the objection stated by the 
Senator. But take it as it is—in its brohdest 
sense—and accept the description of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, *‘that it is as general as lan- 
guage could make Peace it is no departure from 
the authority of precedents. Our statute-books 
are replete with appropriations as general, as un- 
defined, as unlimited, as the appropriation pro- 
posed by the amendment of the House to the for- 
tification bill. I will here give to the Senate 
precedents, to show what has been the legislation 
of Congress upon this subject ever since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. At the very first session 
of Congress,immediately after the pietion of the 
Constitution, when its provisions must have been 
familiar to every man who composed that assem- 
bly, an appropriation bill was passed, and ap- 
proved by Washington himself, for the service 
of the year 1789, from which I make the follow- 
ing extract: 

“That there be appropriated for the service of the pres- 
ent year, a2 sum not exceeding $216,000, for defraying the 
expenses of the civil list under the late and present Govern- 
ment; a sum not.exceeding shld att for defraying the ex- 
penses of the Department of War.” z 

And on the 2d of March, 1801, an appropria- 
tion bill was passed, and approved by the then 
President, from which I make the following ex- 
tract: 

“For the fortification of ports and harbors within the 
United States, the sum of $200,000. For the fabrication 
of cannon and small-arms, and the purchase of ammuni- 
tion, being the balance of appropriations unexpended, 
which have been carried to the surplus fund, $400,000, ”" 

It would seem that no language could be used 
more general, less specific, than the language 
used in the two preceding extracts, and the appro- 
priations proposed by them as unlimited as the 
appropriation proposed by the amendment in 
question. 

The Senator has referred to the doctrines of 
Mr. Jefferson upon this subject, and asks, ‘* what 
‘have the friends and admirers of Mr. Jefferson 
‘to say to this appropriation? Have they for- 
‘gotten, all forgotten, and wholly abandoned 
‘even all pretense for specific appropriation? If 
‘not, how could they sanction such a vote as 
‘this???’ There is nothing in the writings of the 
individual to whom the Senator has referred, con- 
veying a sentiment that an appropriation like the 
one proposed by the House in their amendment, 
is an infringement of the Constitution. In his 
first message to Congress, he holds that—** In our 
‘care, too, of the public contributions intrusted 
‘ to our direction, it would be prudent to multiply 
‘ barriers against their dissipation, by appropri- 
‘ating specific sums to every ecueile parpose 
‘susceptible of definition; by@isallowing all ap- 
‘ plications of money varying from the appropri- 
‘ation in object, or transcending it in amount; by 
‘reducing the undefined field of contingencies, 
‘and thereby cireumscribing discretionury powers 
‘over money, and by bringing back to a single 
‘ department ali accountabilities for money where 
‘the examination may be prompt, efficacious, 
‘and uniform.”’ 

The whole amount of the doctrine of Mr. Jeffer- 
son was, as deducible from the preceding extract, 
that specific appropriations should be encour: 
with a view to a corresponding accountability. 
Examine the proposed amendment of the House, 
and there is no doubt that there is not only ‘ de- 
signation of object,” buta clear accountabilit 
created. pu of Mr. Jefferson is 
seeured by the appropriation contained in the 
amendment of the House. But we are not with- 
out authority, even in the days, and under the 


| 
| 
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administration of Mr. Jefferson, for this pro- | 
ceeding of the House. In 1802 an appropriation || 
was made “ for eens | and completing fortifi- 
cations and barracks, $70,500;’’ without defining | 
what portion of this sum should be expended || 
upon fortifications, and what portion should be || 
expended upon barracks—without defining in || 
what State fortifications should be erected, and | 
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himself to the fortification bill has not the char- 
acter of a specific appropriation—‘*‘ $100,000 for 
iaprRyins the defenses within the State of Mary- 
and.’ 

In all these appropriations the great principle 
to be preserved is accountability. No matter 
what may be the terms of an appropriation bill, 
keep alive a due responsibility in the expend- 





expenditure to the executive. In 1803 a bill 
passed, appropriating “‘ for fortifications, arsenals, 
| magazines, and armories, $109,696 88;’’ and in 
| 1807, Congress passed an act, which was ap- 
| proved by M 


the President authority to expend the whole ap- 
Be sangeet upon what port or upon what har- 
vor he might please. é had power to expend 
it in fortifying the harbors upon the lakes, or in 


every appropriation, clearly preserved; and that 
was accountability to Congress—responsibility 
to the nation. Precisely so in the amendment to 


| It not only fixed the sum, and, with sufficient 
degree of certainty the objects, but a clear re- 
sponsibility—a direct accountability upon the 
person charged with the expenditure. would 
ask any candid person to show the difference be- 
tween the following appropriations, made by Con- 
gress in 1807: ** That a sum of money, not ex- 
* ceeding one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
‘in addition to the sums heretofore appropriated, 
* be, and the same is hereb appro riated, to en- 
‘able the President of the United tates to cause 
‘the ports and harbors of the United States to be 
‘better fortified and protected;’’ and that con- 
tained inthe amendment of the House. 

As late as 1812, when the honorable Senator be- 
fore me (Mr. Catnown) was in Congress, aiding 
with all the powers of his mind to advance the in- 
| terest, by maintaining the honor of his country— 
an appropriation bill was passed, providing, ‘‘that 
‘the sum of $500,000 be, and the same is hereby 
‘ appropriated, in addition to the sums already 
‘ appropriated, for the purposes of fortifying and 
‘defending the maritime frontier of the United 
‘ States; and that the same be paid out of any 








‘ priated.”’ 


terms, no one could be more comprehensive in its 
objects. It embraced the whole subject of fortify - 


United States, in just the way and manner the Ex- 
| ecutive should determine. The bill was strenuous- 
ly opposed in the House of Representatives, but 
was finally passed by a large majority, and among 
those voting for this appropriation will be found 
the name of the Senator before me; and also the 


upon constitutional power are well known. If 


possible a still more undefined and unlimited ap- || 


priation was made under the same Administra- 


‘the sums already approgrened) for the purposes 

‘ of fortifying and defending the ports, harbors, 

‘and maritime fronticr of the United States.”’ 
From the cases cited, from the precedents which 


have been referred to, there seems to be no lack | 
of authority for the proceeding of the last House | 


| of Representatives upon this subject. There is 
|an indispensable necessity growing out of the 
| complicated and maltifarious business of Con- 
gress to make general appropriations, confiding 
| the expenditure to persons of responsibility. It 
| is not the swm of an undefined appropriation which 
| makes it unconstitutional. pam appropriate 
$10,000 for contingencies without specifying any 
object, it is just as, and nomore, unconstitutional 
than it would be if you appropriate $10,000,000 
for like purposes. — 
We are in the habit, year following year, of 
nting money for contingent expenses to every 
Puree and to every subordinate bureau 
2 the aos and to radar hs of 
ongress such appropriations are e. 
are not eerie they oval not be so, but are 


in what they should not—confiding the whole | 


r. Jefferson, as gencral and as unde- | 
fined as the amendment in question. It gave to | 


protecting the ports upon the sea-board. There | 
was one all-important and essential ingredient in | 


the fortification bill, as proposed by the House. | 


‘moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appre- 


No proposition could be more general in its 


ing and defending the maritime frontier of the , 


name of Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, whose views | 


tion, providing ** That the sum of $500,000 be, |, 
‘and the same is hereby appriated, in addition to | 


iture of the people’s money, and you will not fail 
to preserve inviolate the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, in conclu- 
sion, remarked, that he dare not prophecy how 
long the Senate could bear this partisan warfare; 
that unless there be an adherence to the consti- 
tutional principles which the Senate have sus- 
tained—unless “* we can give to true principle its 
superiority over party,’’ then there are among 
the living those in the land who will record the 
last days of the Republic. Where does the Sen- 
ator perceive ground of apprehension? Where 
exists the cause of alarm? Not in the spirit of 
enterprise which is abroad in the land. Not in 
the unexampled prosperity of our common coun- 
try. Not in the extraordinary success which 
crowns the efforts of every class of our citizens. 
Not in the elevated character and condition of 
the moral, religious, and literary institutions of 
the Union. These realities are within the range 
of every man’s observation. It would indeed be 
difficult to imagine where are concealed the fires 
which are to consume the free institutions of the 
Republic. 

tt would, indeed, be difficult to imagine where 
exist the imminent dangers which are besetting 
us and threatening to involve in one common 
| ruin the labors, the intelligence, the experience 

of half a century. Where is the destroying 

wave, the overwhelming cataract? Mr. Presi- 

dent, there is more fancy than fact, more poetry 
| than prose in the description of surrounding dan- 
gers. Weare constantly reminded of the great 
contest now waging between power and ae 
we are told, day following day, of violations of the 
constitutionalcompact. But, thanks be to Heaven, 
the country is safe, the people prosperous and 
happy. When the Senator adverts to the un- 
tiring efforts of the Senate to maintain sacred and 
inviolate ‘* the stern and sturdy principles of the 
Constitution,’’ does he inten to say that the 
other branches of the Government are less faith- 
ful in the way of duty? ‘Will he assert that the 
Representatives of the people disregard the pro- 
: visions of that instrument? Sir, I cannot believe 
it. The frequency of elections is the political 
thermometer in the hands of the people by which 
the character and fidelity of every public servant 
is determined. If the Representative fails to exe- 
cute the trust confided to him, there will be no 
failure on the part of the constituent in the dis- 
charge of his desy: 

I am free to say, Mr. President, that I, for 
/one, have no fears, no apprehensions, for the 
permanency of our institutions, for the peace and 
security of this Republic, and for the preservation 
and perpetuity of the Federal Constitution. Sir, 
_I do not believe that there are among the living 
| those who will record its last days. There is 
| too much intelligence, too much virtue, too much 
patriotism abroad in the land to warrant any such 
| declaration, or to justify any such conclusion. 
I will not believe that there exists any party, in 
any section of our happy country, who would, 
if they could, sow the seeds of disunion; who 
‘| could, if they would, produce a dismemberment 
|| of this Confederacy. The bond of union is too 
'| strong to be severed by light causes. It is a 
‘| union of interests, established by the services, 
| and sealed with the common blood of our revo- 
'| lutionary fathers. Such an union will continue 
'| unbroken, undissolved, unimpaired, as long as 
'| virtae and intelligence shall find a resting-place 

in our land. ; 

What remains to be done? What is the voice 

of wisdom and experience? What are the les- 
sons derived from history? .4ll cembine to teach 

|| us, in time of peace, of gencral tranquillity, to 
prepare for a of all calamities —a. 
national war. What then remains for the Con-— 
more than fourteen millions of 


they less constitutional? le, to do now, 
¢ very amendment proposed by the Senator || promptly and efficiently? Sir, nothing less than 
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to put our whole country in a state of perfect 
dekeanel! entire security. It is not yet, Mr. 


President, half a century since the nation com- 


' 
menced an existence under our Constitution; | 
and although we have incurred the expenses an 
charges of two protracted wars, yet we now | 
resent to the world the imposing, the great 
moral spectacle of a nation free from debt, rich 
in resources, with a population zealous in the | 
cause of popular rights; determined to maintain 
ublic liberty at every hazard; resolved that the | 
Constitution of their choice shall never be sur- | 
rendered, except with the surrender of honor— 
of life—of everything sacred. Yet, sir, it is a 
lamentable, a melancholy fact, that in our full 
tide of successful experiment, that in our day of 
unexampled prosperity, we have, year following 
year, been deaf to the voice of wisdom and ex- 
perience. We have not, in these days of our 
lory, prepared for that exigency, for that dread- 
ful scourge, for that dire calamity, which has 
occasionally happened between sovereign nations 
since the commencement of time. We have not 
prepared for war. Sir, at this very moment our 
whole maritime frontier is defenseless. We have | 
here and there a fortification, dilapidated and | 
ruinous, without men and withoutguns. It is not 
yet, sir, sixty years since we declared ourselves a | 
free and independent people; and yet, one fifth 
part of that period we have actually been en- | 
ed in war with our mother country. 

t cannot be supposed that another sixty years 
will come without the occurrence of some of | 
those conflicting and embarrassing causes be- | 
tween nations which tend to war. I would then, | 
Mr. President, be prepared, be well prepared, for | 
such an event. I would be setae as a precau- | 
tionary measure, as a preventive of that worst of | 
all evils. I would fortify every weak and vul- | 
nerable point. I would strengthen the arms of 
national defense. I would increase our naval 

wer. Ina war with any transatlantic power, 
it would be our reliance—our security. Our | 
ships of war should be increased as our wealth, 
our commerce, and our population increase. 
We should be ready in any possible emergency, 
on the shortest possible notice, to float a naval 
force sufficient to protect our commerce, and to 
maintain our honor, in every sea, and in every 
ocean. I would put our whole maritime fron- 
tier, by an unbroken chain of fortresses, well 
armed and well manned, in perfect security. I 
would render the country, from Maine to Florida; 
I would render our frontiers, from the lakes to 
the ocean, impregnable to any foreign enemy. 
And now, Mr. President, is the fit, the accepted 
time to carry on these works for national 
security and defense. e are supplied with an 
abundance of available means; we have given 
encouragement to one of the great interests of 
our country that we will not disturb a measure 
appertaining to that interest for half a dozen 
ay yet tocome. We are every day and every 

our adding to our resources. There cannot, 
then, be a more opportune period for completing 
the great works for national defense and for na- 
tional security. Such expenditures would cement 
more strongly the bond of national union, would 
fasten together the ties and the cords of this great 
confederacy. The Senator from Massachusetts 
remarked, ‘‘ that if the proposition were now be- 
‘fore us, and the guns of the enemy were batter- 
‘ing against the walls of the Capitol, he would 
‘not agree to it.”” Such a sentiment—such a feel- 
ing, I could not, if I would, entertain. France 
has her sixty sail hovering upon our coast—a 
fleet come hither to observe our course —to 
watch our movements, to see that we offend 
not her honor; and with such realities, could an 
American Senate long debate about an appro- 
priation which necessity, imperious necessity, 
s? Should we stand here to inquire of 
each other, whether the appropriation ¢ame to us 
ae the authority of executive recommendation; | 
ould we stand here to criticise the terms of the | 
nt—whether they be ioe or whether they | 
specific? No, sir. We should do our duty— | 
our whole duty—regardless of form, untrammeled | 
by ceremony. We should look to the state of 
our beloved country} ascertain her wants, acquaint | 
ourselves with her condition, and promptly and | 
energetically apply all the means within our power | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


} 
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| for her defense—for her security. There should | 
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of Claims, upon which his honorable friend from 
|; Ohio (Mr. ernest) aa with so much 
ability and renown; and with equal ey 
tions of the Constitution, with an enemy at our || could the Committee for the Districtof Columbia 
door? We should lay aside our speculations, and |! report a bill settling the boundary between Ohio 
with one heart, with one mind, go forth to do our | and Michigan. Thé Committee on Foreign Af- 
duty, to defend and to save the Republic. This, sir, | fairs had undertakento regulate the business of the 
should be the feeling, and this should be the course || House, and he hoped the question would be de- 
in the day of danger. And I will do no Senator || cided, whether this innovation upon the rules and 
so great injustice as to suppose that he would be |; usages of the body was to be tolerated. He had 
backward in the way of his public duty. For || been looking for such a resolution for a week 
one, I should be most unfaithful to the patriotism || past, and he was not surprised when it was pre- 
of my own State, should I fail to do all I can do || sented. 

for the defense and the permanent security of our Mr. MASON said that the resolution reported 
country. The sacrifices of the fathers of the Rev- || from the Committee on Foreign Affairs did pro- 
olution, the founders of this great Confederacy, 08e to change, in some respects, the order of 
remind me of my bounden duty to do all that I Pre in the House. He should have pre- 
can do to preserve the inheritance purchased by || ferred that it should be decided without debate. 
their valor, and preserved by their virtue. My |! It was an important proposition, and its purpose 
own native State, which boasts of ** her light and object was to put it in the ower of the 
infantry Poor, and of her Yorktown Scammel,’’ | House to act promptly upon the bills providing 
would rebuke me, should I hesitate to do all that | supplies for the support of Government, and for 
I can do for the defense and_ permanent security || the military and naval service. While he did 
of their beloved country. My own sense of duty || not desire to avoid debate, it must be obvious 
would condemn me, should I suffer myself to be || that on this proposition beneficial discussion 
embarrassed by ingenious, hypercritical excep- || could hardly be anticipated. 

tions to constitutional power. I will do my duty, | He did not understand the precise form of ob- 
when occasion requires, as the exigency of the || jection which the gentleman from Kentucky made 
times and the circumstances of the country may || to the resolution. Does he intend to dispute the 






























be, sir, no two ways about it. Shall we speculate 
here about the checks, the provisions, the injunc- 


demand. I will do my duty, regardless of con- || authority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
sequences, not doubting thaf I shall are find report such a proposition? Mr. . would re- 
ample authority, sufficient warrant in the Consti- 


, mind the House, that the President of the United 


tution for any and for every public act having for || States, in his message of the 18th of January, had 


- object = preservation of the veered) _ used the following language: 
the defense, the permanent security of the country. || . : : 
: ‘ ; : é | ‘The return of our Chargé d’Affaires is attended with 
Mr. President, we have nothing to fear from || public notices of naval preparations on the of France, 
external or from internal enemies; from foreign || destined for our seas. Of the cause and intent of these 
collisions, or from domestic excitement, if we, the || armaments, I have no authentic information, nor any other 
representatives of the States and of the pevele, ate ee ne peeling Sescaieaneen aan Etat on 
; inh and ; ct, we 
faithful to the country, faithful to ourselves, faith- | are not at liberty to regard them as unconnected with the 
ful to the Constitution. The fidelity of the North measures which hostile movements on the part of France 
will never tire; the je of the South will || may compel us to pursue. They at least deserve to be met 
never keep back. They will go together; they 


by adequate preparation on our part. I therefore yt 
: : . and speedy appropriations for the increase of our 
will on all occasions present an unbroken force in | urge Savgrens penny ees r 

resisting every enemy, and in putting down every | 


Navy and completion of our coast defenses,’’ 
excitement. Our southern friends may be assured 
that there is no disposition existing in the free 
States to break in upon the compromise of the 
constitutional compact to invade their rights of 
| property. That slavery is regarded as a great 
evil by the philanthropist in every section, cannot | 
| be doubted; but that the good men of the North, 
| that nineteen twentieths of her moral and of her 
| physical power will, on all occasions, and at all 
| times, be put in requisition, to defeat the mad and 
| visionary schemes of fanaticism, is alike free from 
| doubt. 

Let us, then, with a common feeling of patriot- 
ism, unite in the prosecution of this work of na- 
tional defense. Let us lay aside party considera- 
tions, and go forth in our might to do our whole 
| duty for our country. Let us rally around the 
Government of our choice, and sustain and sup- 
| 
| 


| 


This message was referred by the House to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. lts recom- 
mendation, thus referred for examination, ren- 
dered it the imperious oo of the committee to 
report the resolution that the House should, day 
after day, consider the bills of appropriation, or- 
| dinary and extraordinary ,and make the provision 

for public defense called for by the exigencies of 
the country. ‘The committee, acting under the 
| most solemn sanction, had executed the instrac- 
tions of the House; and he could not believe that 
the objection taken would be sustained. The 
usage of the House justified the resolution, and, 
if ever there was a time when such a standin 
order was required by the public interests, Mr. M. 
| thought all would agree that it was called for now. 
Mr. HARDIN reduced his point of order to 
writing, which was, in substance, that the reso- 
port our institutions by the exertion of every |, lution was not within the line of duty or juris- 
moral and intellectual power. || diction of the Committee on Fore ffairs, but 

Let us bear constantly in mind the injunction of |, belonged to the Select Committee on the Rules. 
one of the great political Fathers of the Republic, || The CHAIR decided the resolution to be in 
‘*That the preservation of the Federal Govern- || order; but that it must receive the vote of two 
‘ment in its whole constitutional vigor, is the ,, thirds to pass it, inasmuch as it proposed to give 
‘ sheet-anchor of our peace at home and our safety || precedence to certain business. — ; : 
‘abroad.”’ Mr. BELL said that the Chair having decided 

| that it was for the House to determine whether 

| the resolution was in order or not, he supposed 

| no member would appeal from the decision, and 
| he would therefore proceed to diseuss the expe- 
| diency of adopting it. As to the question of or- 
| der, (said Mr. B.,) it is clear that the Committee 
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Mr. MASON, of Virginia, from the Commit- 1 on Foreign Relations has no more right to report 

tee on Foreign Affairs, reported the following || or offer such a resolution at this time than any 
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resolution: | individual member of the House, or any other 
Resolved, That from and after Tuesday, the 2d day of | standing, or any select committee of the House.’ 


February, the several bills making ‘ s for the 


If any committee had such a right under the rules 


a elas any oe matt ner ee pram | and practice of the House, it would be the Com- 
o’clock each day, except on Fridays and Saturdays, shall mittee of Ways and Means. Such ant order as 
take precedence in the order of business, and shall be con- || that e in the present resolution had been 
sidered until the same shal! have passed the House.” 


resorted to heretofore, in relation te particular and 
8 te bills on subjects before the House, but 
it had always, so far as his knowledge extended, 
been done under such circumstances, as to com- 
mand the general assent of the House, and then 
it might be more properly said to be conceded 
from courtesy and a general sense of the propriety 





Mr. HARDIN rose to a point of order: He 
said it had been the habit of standing committees 
to report resolutions int violation of what he eon- 
céived to be the spirit and intention of the rules. 
The present proposition could, with as much pro- 
priety, have been submitted: by the tee! 
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of such a cause, than from any idea of authority 
or power in the committee. The deposit ques- 
tion-had been given precedence in this manner 
over all other business. But the proposition be- 
fore the House is not only to set apart the whole 
time of that House to the consideration of a par- 
ticular bill or measure, nor to bills of the same 
nature in all respects, but to all the appropriation 
bills, including the bill for the support of the In- 
dian department. This is a bill which the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs may and will claim the 
rightof examining before it shall pass this House; 
at least, so much of it as shall propose the appro- 
priation of money not specifically cuahanintt 

existing laws. 


Committee on Foreign Affairs to urge their con- 
sideration, since that committee ma 
to have some more knowledge of the state of our 


foreign relations than the other committees of the | 


House, and may thus see more clearly than others 
the propriety of proceeding without delay to their 
consideration, But why include all the appro- 
priation bills? Why otk the House to come to 
a determination to take up not the Army, not the 
Navy bill, nor both together, but all? 
must be the consequence of this course of pro- 


e) and not very interesting detail—to figures and | 
CAIC 


ulations for months and months together. 


No measure of a local or other nature, however || 


interesting to large sections of the Union it may 
be, will be suffered to be taken up. It is known 
that there are many measures of this nature be- 


by | 
s to the Army and Navy bills, | 
there may be some semblance of right in the | 


»e presumed | 


What | 








} 


| 





fore the House, and that a large proportion of | 
the members feel a deep interest in taking them | 
up, but it will not be in their power to do so, | 
until all the appropriation bills are voted. The || 
conbequence will be, to create a feeling of rest- | 
lessness in the House—to wear out its patience, | 


to cut off and suppress discussion and investiga- || 


tion into the various items in the appropriation 
bills, and finally to force them down, without a 
proper examination into their correctness. The 
previous question will be the instrument by which 


is an unusual and unparliamentary mode of pro- || 


ceeding. The substance of the proposition 1s to 
take up all the appropriation -bills on Tuesday 
next, and to admit no other business to interfere 
until we agree to all of them. This is what is 
asked. 


The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mason] 


has read, rather artfully, a passage from the late | 


special message of the President, in which large 


and immediate appropriations are recommended, | 


in order to show this House, not what the Presi- 
dent requires it to do; oh no, but what the coun- 
try expects from it. 
the recommendation of the President is a power- 
ful argument in this House at this time; but, sir, 
is it fair to be always holding up such argument 
to influence the action of this House? I will not 
say that itis unfair, but why have we such things 
eternally pres upon us? If there is a real 
necessity for immediate action upon those bills, 
from what cause have proceeded the delays which 
have already taken place? Why bring forward 
this measure to-day? Where has slept the rec- 
ommendation of the special message until now? 
What has called the attention of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to this subject, particularly 
at this time? The chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means had got it into his head 
some two weeks ago that it was important to 
take up the appropriation bills. He was at that 
time so anxious and impatient to get at them, 
that he could not spare a few hours or a day for 
the discussion and amendment of the rules of the 
House; though, for want of such amendment, we 
ve already ost a full month of the time of this 
House during the present session; but before we 
pre the rules and orders of our proceed- 
ings—-before we had got ready the ma ry— 


the tools by which we were. to work, he called 
upon the House to proceed to the appropriation 
bills, Well, sir, what happened then? Some 


discussion arising u the first bill which was 
taken up, it was laid aside, and the Navy: bill 
was brought up for consideration. That was 
oxaailael dam + and the next it was slipped 


Weall know, and feel, that | 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
j 
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the 
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| business of this House. 
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Faye, Ho. or Reps. 


away from us—no, sir, I will not say slipped | bill, when once taken up, was laid aside. hile 


away, for I mean nothing disre 


and on the motion of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, the bill for the relief 
of the New 


ork sufferers by fire was taken up, | 


1} 
} 


and after speaking some days upon this bill, it | 


was laid aside, according to the practice of the 


| House; for this, sir, is now our practice. There 


is no remedy under the present rules and order 
of our proceedings. Every one must now ste 
and feel that every decision that is made by the 
Chair, or by the House, upon the rules, only 
makes ‘* confusion worse confounded.’’ I know, 
sir, the embarrassment produced by this state of 
things. I know, sir, that an honest man in that 
chair must feel greatly embarrassed by the pres- 
ent state of the rules of the House. If he is par- 
tial, or prejudiced, or desires to favor one side or 


| necessary Senereer ene? Is the 
1 


the other in the House, he has it completely in | 
his power to do so; he has the command of the | 


you feel this embarrassment. 
But to return to the subject. After the New 
York relief bill had taken its turn and been dis- 


cussed a day or two, what did we next see in this | 
|| House? 
ceeding, if it shall be adopted by the House? It | 
proposes the exclusive attention of the House to | 


hat did we see on Friday morning 
last? Why, sir, on that morning, without wait- 
ing to receive reports from the standing commit- 


Sir, I do not doubt that | 


| be found to vote every dollar in t 


. : tful—but, sir, || happens it that there is so great an alarm just at 
avy bill was in turn laid down unfinished; | this moment? Has a war panic come upon us so 


suddenly? Must we vote all the appropriation 
bills without further delay? Are gentlemen afraid 
that if these bills are suspended until the 15th of 
February, some information may be received 
from the other side of the Atlantic which ma 

satisfy us that extensive preparations for war are 
not necessary? Do gentlemen mean to get up all 


_ the appropriations, and force them through the 


ouse, under a war panic, and to throw them 
before the Senate, that that er may, in turn, 
e Treasury be- 

fore it is certainly known that any extraordinary 
preparations for defense will be necessary, or to 
incur the odium with the country of rejecting 
reasury to be 
depleted at all events, war or no war? Must the 
whole revenue be expended? Is there a plan to 
distribute the surplus revenue, under the pretext 
of preparation for war, without waiting to know 
that the special message, if not the first message 


|| of the President, may not produce a more con- 


|, Mason,] or the 
| with any of these designs. 


tees of the House, a most necessary course of | 


proceeding, the House, by an overwhelming 
vote, set aside all the rules of the House—put 
aside not only the private bills for that day and 


| the next, but for each succeeding day; and all | 


this for the purpose of taking up the considera- | 
tion and discussion of the resolution of the gen- | 


tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] the 


strongest party movement I have ever seen in | 
the course of eight years, during which | have 


had the honor of a seat in this House, made by 
any member of the House. Where, then, sir, 
was the special message, and the recommenda- 
tion of immediate and large appropriations by 
the President ? 


agitated the country during the last summer and 
fall. _ Every gentleman who voted to consider 
that resolution must have seen that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. onewel would not be 
allowed to make a speech upon the subject of it 
without a reply. We all know that great politi- 


_ cal conseqtences are expected to grow out of the 


subject of this resolution, by those who manage 
the interests of party out of this House. We 
know what use has already been made of this 
question in the country and before the people. 
We know where and upon whom it has been at- 


| tempted to fix responsibility for the failure of the 


three million appropriation, for political effect. 
Sir, could less than a month’s discussion be ex- 
pected to arise upon this resolution? Now that 
the subjectis up, and has been partially discussed, 
can gentlemen mean by this movement to sup- 

ress further discussion? Would such a design 
ye consistent with a reasonable liberty of speech 
in this House? Well, sir, who are they who 
have brought this measure into the House? It 
required a vote of two thirds of the House to 
et the subject before it, and that vote was given. 
Look at the yeas and nays, and you will discover 
who are responsible for this movement. 

Sir, the resolution of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, is now the business properly in order. 
It was also the business in order on Monday. 
Even petitions could not be regularly admitted 
until this resolution was disposed of. | Sir, under 
such circumstances, the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] and his move- 
ments in favor of immediate and large soe 
tions, strike me with some surprise. If there is 
nothing new—if there is no very recent news 
from abroad: how is it this proposition is made 
now and urged upon the House? It will soon be 
three years since the French Chamber of De 
uties rejected the treaty or refused to: a - 
appropriation necessary to carry it into effect. It 
is oa that the eT is in a defenseless condi- 
tion now; so it has been for the last three years, 
and no steps have been taken to put itinto better 
condition, No steps were taken or recommended 
at the commencementof the session. The Navy 


ciliatory feeling on the part of France? I do 
not charge the Rooter from Virginia, [Mr. 
ommittee on Foreign Relations, 
I have no right to do 
so; but, sir, will the gentleman explain why it is 
that he proposes that all the appropriation bills 
shall pass immediately? I must confess, sir, that 
under the circumstances, although I do not charge 
such purposes as I have alluded to as the motive 
which has influenced the committee, yet, sir, 
unless such designs are at the bottom of the 
movement, it is to me wholly inexplicable. 
I have said that it appeared extraordinary that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations should re- 
port such a reSolution. it is entirely contrary to 


_all the rules and orders of proveosing heretofore 


known in the practice of t 


is House. Butas I 


| find myself again upon the subject of the rules 


i 
i} 
| 


| 


| 

| 
{| 
| 





‘| of the House, I will venture to allude to another 
This resolution, from its nature || 
and necessary cgnnections, must call for the dis- | 
|| cussion of every party question or topic which | 
those bills are to be forced through en masse. It || 


abuse which exists in the practice of the House. 
I am aware, sir, to what misconstruction every- 


| thing I say upon the subject of the rules and 


order of proceeding in the House is liable. I 
know that I am represented by some to be ac- 
tuated by very improper feeling; but this shall 


| not restrain me from speaking whenever I think 
_ the public interest requires that some one should 
|| speak. The abuse to which I allude, and which 


has obtained to some extent during the present 
session, is this: Honorable chairmen of commit- 
tees often submit a resolution or other proposition 
to the members of the committee separately in 
this House, sometimes in these Chambers, and 
get their consent to report it tothis House. This 
is unparliamentary, and a great abuse. It pre- 
vents all investigation and consultation in com- 
mittee, and leads to great inconvenience and error 
in the action of the House itself. Reports so 
made are not the reports of a committee, and 
ought not to be received by the House. 

hat I may not be misunderstood in the re- 
marks I have made, before I sit down I wish to 
state that I stand here ready to vote all neces- 
sary supplies for putting the defenses of the 
country upon a proper footing, whenever the 
appropriation bills shall be brought forward, and 
moved in this House according to the regular 
ordinary forms of proceeding. I will vote, sir, 
all the money in the Treasury, if it be necessary, 
to prepare for war, and to resist the attacks 
not only of France, but of all Europe; but I wish 
to see upon what grounds extraordinary appro- 
priations are required. Sir, so far as appropri- 
ations are necessary for the immediate service 
of the Army or the Navy; so far as the finishing 
and repairing of our vessels of war, and for our 
fortifications already in a course of construc- 
tion, I will vote them even without estimates, 
and upon my own judgment, if gentlemen, upon 
any ilio, are averse to fu estimates 
for objects. And, in a question of this 
kind, I am not disposed to wi the money I 
would appropriate in golden scales; as a gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Surmeacanp) in- 
sinuated, in reply to ey. remeshn ure the Navy 
bill the other day. | Nor, sir, would I be anxious 
to bring down the sums total to the accurate limit 
of a few dollars, or a few cents. take 
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care that the amount should be liberal, and over | 
the mark, rather than under it. Whenever it be- || 
comes necessary to pass any particular bill for | 
this purpose, I undertake to say that there will 
be found patriotism enough in this House, in all | 
, in every party in this House, to take it up 
and vote it through. Sir, there will always be 
found patriotism enough in the House to do this; 
without the resolution of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Mason.] I stand pledged to do it, 
whenever gentlemen shall call pon us to act in| 
the usual mode of making or voting appropria- | 
tions. But when I am asked to vote all the ap- 
propriation bills en masse; when I shall be called | 
upon to make an appropriation for new forts, 
which cannot possibly be made effective in de- | 
fending the country in any war in which we can | 
be soon engaged, as is proposed; when we are | 
ealled upon to lay the foundation for the expendi- 
ture of at least fifty millions in the commence- 
ment of new fortifications, and an increased 
military peace establishment, the necessary con- | 
sequence of these new works, there | shall meet 
the gentleman, panic or no panic, war or no war. 
I will contest every inch of ground with them | 
upon these questions. . But why have not “rene 
men pressed these bills sooner? Why did they | 
not finish those bills which they had once before 
the House? And, when they were laid aside at 
one time, why did they not move to take them up 
again, upon the first eet which presented 
itself? ‘The course taken by gentlemen certainly 
requiresan explanation. A satisfactory explana- 
tion is due to this House and to the country upon | 
this point. 

As to the war, if we have one, I shall be ready || 
to support it. I shal! not stop to inquire into the 
causes which may have produced it, if it be neces- | 
sary to the honor and dignity of the country that 
we should wage it. I can readily imagine that | 
nations, as well as individuals, may, by diie own || 
blunders and follies, and for want of diplomatic | 
skill, or proper forbearance, find themselves en- || 
gaged in a quarrel, no matter how frivolous the || 
cause or ground of it, and become so far com- || 
mitted, that they cannot apologize, but must fight, 
no matter at what hazard. Sir, in such a case, I 
will not shrink from the support of a war. I 
will remember that it is our country that is con- 
cerned; but at the same time I will continue to |! 
hold the political agents who may have brought || 
on the war responsible to the country. They || 
shall not escape their due responsibility. 

Mr. B. concluded by expressing the ie e that | 
the resolution would not be agreed to by the || 
House. 1] 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said, if we did not fall || 
in with the suggestion of the Committee on For- | 
eign Affairs, it would be uncertain when we | 
would be able to get through the appropriation 
bills. 

The abolition question was outstanding, and 
would elicit a very warm discussion. The propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Massachusetts was 
also in a suspended state, and how were we to 
progress in the business before us, unless some- 
thing of this kind should be adopted ? 

e must rid the House of the many pending 
propositions before it. Pass the resolution of 


the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and we cu 








the Gordian knot at once. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bett] had said that the present 
condition of the business of the House was very 
onerous to the Speaker. {t must be so. Next 
week we will commence with petitions; on Mon- 
day and Tuesday the abolition resolution of 
the gentleman from Maine will be up; and that 
abélishes everything like business for the day. 
On Wednesday the greater part will be devoted 
to the committees making reports. Thursday 
will go for public business, and Friday and Sat- 
urday for private. We must there take a stand 
for the appropriation bills, if we seriously intend 
passing . The proposition before the House 
merely requires that the appropriation bills may 
have precedence of other business. Some gen- 
tlemen say that we must not the Tineke 
tion bills until we hear from : e have 
heard enough from France already. ‘Those gen- 
tlemen think it wrong to ‘to the bills now, 
because we might pass with too lavish 
a hand. Céngress had already tarried long 


od 





|| fication bill of last 


| topic, that both parties had ‘an equal chance. | 
| The debate had been opened by the gentleman 


| from the Committee on Foreign 


| President’s special message. 








enough. Mr.S. said we ought to wait no longer. 
We should put our forts in order to meet any 
emergency that might occur. | 

A charge has been made from another quarter, 
that we were the cause of the loss of the forti- 


ear. 


the fortification bill now before us. He cared | 
nothing for the dead bills. He was for providing | 
for the living ones, and then, at our leisure, if it | 
was deemed expedient, the House might search | 
after the miscarried bills of last year. | 

What was asked by the Committee on Foreign | 
Relations? Merely to have those bills taken up | 
by the House; and if gentlemen think the appro- | 
priations too large, meet them and vote them | 
down; but do not stop them from being taken | 
up. It was the height of folly to be disputing | 
and quibbling about technicalities, instead of go- 


ing to the great question of appropriation. Local || 


matters should give way to national ones; and 
we should come to the determination to carry the 
appropriations which would put the country ina 
proper state of defense. Gentlemen had com- 
plained that the House had before it a political | 
question, which was discussed to the exclusion 
of other business, and might be closed by the 
previous question. Now he must say, so far as | 
related to the number of speeches made on that 


from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] and had been 


replied to by the honorable gentleman from Vir- | 
+ . { 
ginia, [Mr. Wise.} Another complaint urged | 


1s, that the previous question is sometimes re- | 


That is, however, un- 


sorted to to stop debate. 
It must be apparent that, since the 


avoidable 


| increase of members in the House, and so many 


voices were to be heard, there were no other means 
of getting many of the measures through the 
House than by administering the previous ques- 
tion. All parties occasionally vote for it. He 
trusted that the re olution might pass, to take 
effect on Tuesda 


| operation, we might ae of what small mat- | 
| ters we had on hand. 
| propriation bills for the purpose of sustaining the 

| country; and particularly such bills as will put 


e must take up the ap- 


the country in a position to maintain its honor 
and dignity against any and every nation that 
might assail them. 


Mr. PATTON said he did not intend to oc- 





cupy any time in considering whether there was | 


zn Relations— 
whether it was apposite to their functions, and 
embraced by the reference made to them of the 
He would, how- 
ever, as that objection was urged as a reason 
against adopting the resolution, remark, that no 
practical evil can result from this irregularity sup- 
posing it to be one—no such indirect violation or 


} 
any irregularity in sucha proposition being made | 
} 


| evasion of the rules of the House as seem to be 


apprehended from it. It is certainly competent 
for any individual member to have offered pre- 
cisely the same resolution as the one presented 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. If ob- 
jected to, he could move a suspension of the rules 
to offer and take it up, and a vote of two thirds 
would remove all difficulty. Now, the Chair has 
decided (and, no doubt, correctly) that it re- 
quires a vote of two thirds to adopt the resolution 
reported by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. If there be a majority in favor 
of adopting that resolution, of two thirds, doubt- 
less the same majority would vote in favor of sus- 
pending the rules, if such a vote were requisite 
to accomplish the object. 

No matter how the question is presented, then, 
we may consider its merits without any embar- 
rassment from the source from which it comes. 

Mr.Speaker, we have now been in session some 
seven or eight weeks, and we have passed none 
of the appropriation bills. 

It is unneces , it would be, perhaps, out cf 
order, and certainly premature, to enter into mi- 
nute details of the circumstances in which ‘we are’ 
placed in regard to our relations with ‘another 
country, showing the propriety and necessity of 
our proceeding promptly to provide the means 
of placing the country in a state of preparation 
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a 


| to meet all the contingencies which might arise. 


) r He considered ‘it an | 
' absurd question, to be inquiring where the bill 
_ was lost, and yet refuse permission to take up 





Let us take up with all convenient speed, and 
consider with all due deliberation, the various 
propositions for ordinary and extraordinary ap- 
propriations. After so large a period of the ses- 
sion had passed, and especially when, to say the 
least, our relations with France are not in the 
most satisfactory state; when it is known that, 
in the opinion of many, and in the apprehensions 


| of all, a war is impending with a foreign country, 


is it not time that we should act on the subject 
in that way, which, while it can give no new 
cause of aggravating the irritation, and increasing 
the difficulties, will yet place us in a condition to 
maintain the rights of our citizens, and the inter- 


| est and honor of the country; if, unfortunately, 


tMese difficulties should be inflamed into armed 
collision, and prepare us to maintain the conflict, 


| whether in defense or assault, creditably and suc- 


cessfully? It is hardly possible that any man 


can doubt that it is peculiarly important that our 


| appropriations, either ordinary or extraordinary, 


1} 
1 
] defend or attack? 








ought to be speedily made; and is there any suf- 
| ficient objection made to proceeding to do so at 
| the period proposed by the Committee on Foreign 
| Relations? Shall we refuse to do this for the pur- 


} 


|| pose of continuing and indulging ad libitum what 
|| the gentleman from Tennessee calls a mere par- 


tisan debate; and for the continuance of which, 
| he seems anxious, for the purpose of enabling 
those who take interest in this party contest to 
I agree with him that it isa 
mere partisan discussion, the introduction of 
| which I most deeply regret. Now, when a for- 
eign country, between whom and our own, angry 
controversies are depending; when she has re- 
fused to do that which this House ananimously 
declared ought to be insisted on, except upon 
terms which will certainly never be granted; 
when we have information that this foreign coun- 
try is increasing her armaments, fitting out a 
fleet, and sending it on our coast; under such cir- 
cumstances, I appeal to the patriotism of the 
House to say whether we ought to postpone act- 
ing on the appropriations until this contest be- 
tween the two Houses about the fortification and 
| the three million bill shall be fought out? Instead 


of averting so deplorable a calamity as war, or if 

not to be averted, the means of conducting it with 
| honor and credit, a subject requiring harmony 

good feeling, and united patriotism; instead o 
| this, we are to employ ourselves in an angry, 
| irritating, party debate, about whether something 
was not done last session which ought to have 


| 

| 

} eee 

| of proceeding at once to consider the possibility 


|| been done; and who is or is not to be blamed for 
|| the loss of the three million appropriation, and 


| the fortification bill, a discussion calculated to 
lead—which had already occasioned personal re- 
| flections, to exasperate the party passions, and 
| inflame the party prejudices of Congress and of 
| the country—to crimination and. recrimination 
| between the two Houses of Congress, destructive 
| of harmonious action and respectful feeling. 

| Let me not be oe to deprecate the thrust- 
| ing forward this debate, and the continuance of 
| it, from any indisposition to meet and to bear my 
full share of the responsibility of voting against 
that three millionsappropriation. I gave that vote 
| at the time with some doubt and hesitation The 
| circumstances under which it was presented pre- 
cluded all deliberation—gave no time for reflec- 
tion, and might, well excuse any person from very 
strict accountability, and é¢specially from any 
harsh imputation or bad motive, for voting either 
one way or the other. I do not believe that there 
was one single member of either House of the last 
Congress, nor one in this House or in the Senate 
of the present Congress, who would hesitate to 
empty the Treasury and exhaust the resources of 
the nation, in defense of the country, and in main- 
taining its rights whenever they see that it is to 
be assailed, or that it is necessary to adopt such 
means for such purpose.’ We may differ about 
the best mode of attaining these objects; we may 
conscientiously differ as to the expediency, con- 
stitutionality and necessity of it; party feelings 
and party prejudices may . our opinions and 
bias our decisions upon the su we are called 
on to act about; but at Weart, I believe no party 
is entitled to claim for itself the’ merit of exclu- 
sive patriotism. 
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As to the loss of the fortification bill, it is much 
to be regretted, and such is the universal senti- 
ment, Who is to blame for this miscarriage I 
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the = and honor of the coun But I can- 
not shut my ears and eyes to what is passi 
around us, calculated to weaken the confidence 


knownot. Whether the Senate or the House, or || might otherwise have in these hopes. If they 


some member of this or the other House, is to 


be censured, I know not. I shall engage in no || 
But as to this three million || 
appropriation, which has been so strangely dis- || 


discussion about it. 


tu in the grave to which it was consigned 
last session, and whose ghost is made to walk 
amongst us now, I beg leave to say the phantom 
** fri fits not me.”” Iam ready at all times, and 
in all places, without fear or apprehension, and 
without any ‘‘compunctious visitings of con- 


science,’’ to vindicate myself for contributing to | 


its surcease. 


oppe 


I am better satisfied now, after ful) 
rtunity of deliberation and reflection upon 


this extraordinary and, I believe, unprecedented | 


appropriation, of the propricty of the vote I gave 
on that occasion; and while I wish to cast re- 


proach upon nobody else, I will maintain and | 


defend that vote whenever I may be arraigned— 
at any proper‘ time, and before any competent 
tribunal. 
cuse. J stand upon my justification before my 
constituents and the country. 
provoked now to enone and er up this 
untimely and misplaced debate here, about what 
was not done, or ought to have been done, or not 
done, by the last Congress, to the delay, and 


shall make no apology, offer no ex- | 


But I will not be | 


probably almost indefinite postponement of ac- | 


tion upon matters involving deeply the rights and 
interests and character of the country. 


facts necessary to be ascertained for determining | 


who is to blame, if an 
blame, for the failure of the fortification bill. 
rust rely upon the vague impressions—the con- 
tradictory recollections of members about the 


time of the happening of particular events—upon 


which little reliance is to be placed—not from any || 


*rson be particularly to | 


Ve | 


| 


want of confidence in the veracity of any mem- | 


bers, but because of the existence of circum- 
stances which you and I, Mr. Speaker, and every 
man who wes here, know were well calculated to 
pesremt any very accurate observation or remem- 
brance of the occurrences which took place on the 
last night of the last session. Nearly one half 
of the present House have no interest in this 
question. They know nothing about the facts, 


|| existing, whatever proceeded from the committee || 
|| of which he was the organ, would be regarded | 


but it is proposed that this discussion shall super- | 


sede the consideration of the appropriation bills | 


in which we are all interested—in which the coun- 
a is greatly interested—and for the action upon 
which the eyes of the whole people are anxiously 
looking. 
soberly, deliberately, examined—with full dis- 
cussion, with full examination, with the recom- 


et us take them up—let them be | 


|| try, not only with France, but with another na- | 


mendations and the estimates of the proper de- , 


partments, and with proper and constitutional 
restrictions, of executive discretion, limitations 


approve what is worthy of approbation, and de- 
manded by a wise policy, and reject what we may 
not be satisfied is proper or necessary. 
much solicitude that we should do so. 

one subject now depending before the House, in 


should be falsified, let us endeavor to be prepared 
to meet it when war comes. 

Mr. REED said he felt the force of the remarks 
of the gentleman when he said the country needed 
defense; he perfectly agreed with him; but he 


thought it would be the best course for the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Affairs to present its own 
measures to the House, and let the House pro- 
ceed to the appropriation bills in their usual mode. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, said that it had not 
occurred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
that they would have rendered themselves obnox 
ious to the charges which had been brought against 
them. The resolution proposed interfered with 
the duties and jurisdiction of no committee of the 
House. It related to the business in the House, 
or in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. It would be remembered, that 
when, some oa since, the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means proposed an 
extraordinar 9, ge to the naval bill, in 
reference to the peculiar posture of public affairs, 
the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Tuompson,] in a strain of fervid eloquence, 


omen to the proposition, as resulting from | 


subjects peculiarlyewithin the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


otic defense of the rights and honor of the nation. 


Mr. Mason believed that these were the senti- | 


ments not only of that gentleman, but of the 
whole of the gallant and chivalrous people repre- 
sented on this floor. 

He was sensible of the delicacy and responsi- 
bility of his situation. 


yet aware that, in the state of anxiety at present | 


with some degree of interest. The committee 
had not intended to agitate the public mind by | 


| declaring any belief that the differences between | 
| this country and France were to terminate in war, | 
| But they felt that they would be equally criminal | 
| to encourage a fatal apathy, a false security; by | 


crying, Peace, peace, when there might be no 
peace. Entertaining these opinions, all that they | 
meant to say was, thatthe relations of our coun- | 
tion, independently of our Indian affairs, were so | 
equivocal and critical as to make it the duty of | 
Congress to use its constitutional power in pre- | 
paring to resist aggression and to protect our | 
rights. 
objects should be made, were left by the Com- 


| mittee on Foreign Affairs to the decision of the 
of purpose, and specifications of object. Let us || 


I feel | 
There is || 


} 


relation to which I feel a deep and most painful | 


anxiety, in which the rights, interests, and prop- 
erty of the whole southern country are most se- 
riously implicated. I have (said Mr. P.) most 
strenuously exerted myself to bring this subject 
to decisive action, toa direct vote. Thee, though 
not with confidence, that we ma t that vote 
without much more delay. But while I will post- 
pone meboubiecite no other business, I should feel 
myself impelled, by the obligations of duty to the 
whole country, to put off even that decision, for 
the purpose of taking up, and acting upon, the 


|, military establishments, and it is not to be ex- | 
|, pected that they can be collected at a moment’s 


} 


appropriations essential for the support of the | 
overnment, for remedying the evil of the fail- || 
ure of the fortification bill, and for preparation for | 


possible, if not probable, contingencies that may 
arise. 

I should be sorry, Mr. Speaker, to be under- 
stood as intending to express the opinion that war 


| when our country is surrounded by circumstances 
ofd 


House. 

Tt has been said, more than once, that this coun- | 
try is unprepared for war. Thisistrue. But it | 
is strange that such an argument should be used | 
against measures of preparation. In time of peace | 
the country will hardly ever be prepared for war. | 


The genius of our institutions is opposed to large | 


warning. The panoply of war is not suited to | 
the full exercise of our energies in pursuit of in- | 
dividual happiness in the season of peace. But | 


anger, when our relations with foreign Gov- | 
ernments render it possible, not to say probable, | 
that we cannot preserve the honor, without dis- | 
turbing the peace, of the country, it seemed to | 
him to be the highest, the most solemn, duty of | 
republican statesmen to put in requisition the 
vast resources of the country, and to assume an 
attitude of preparation, which would enable us 
to protect our rights, and to resist the aggression 


, of others. These were the feeli motives 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. They did 
not say that there would be war. He prayed 


is impending. I know the importance which is | God to arrest such a calamity; but great as_the 
op 


given to such opinions in some quarter or another, 
uttered on this floor, even from so humble a mem- 
ber as myself. I do most sincerely hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that this ee calamity may, in the 
providence of God, be averted consistently with 


{ 


| m 


| 
| 


evils of war were, there were 


still which 
ht befall the country—the loss of its honor, 
and with it the loss of national security. 

It was not for him to say that there had been 
no errurs in our negotiations with France, In 


That gentleman | 

had also declared that, if the occasion required, | 
|| he was ready to exhaust the Treasury in a patri- | 
I believe it impossible to ascertain the precise | 


riLity Humble and compara- | 
tively unknown to the country as he was, he was | 


To what extent appropriations for these || 


[January 26, 
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!| the arduous, tracted, and delicate diplomatic 
| intercourse which had occurred between the two 
Governments, the President of the United States 
_ might congratulate himself on singular good for- 
| tune, if no step had been taken which it would 
|| be desirable to retrace. Mr. M. said that he 
| believed this congratulation might be offered, but 
this was not the occasion to discuss that subject, 
| He certainly would not, with the gentleman from 
| Tennessee, [Mr. Be.t,} admit that our Govern- 
|ment had fallen into errors in common with 
| France. He believed the present occasion re- 
| quired all the energies of this vigorous Republic 
_ to be put into requisition, and he should, by his 
| vote, endeavor promptly to effect that object. 

Mr. M said that the objections urged by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bex] were of a 
character which he had not expected from that 
| quarter. That gentleman says, no doubt with 
_ perfect sincerity, that he is prepared to vote sup- 
| plies for defense, when the honor and interests 
| of the country require them. I may ask, (said 
|| Mr. M.,) does the proposition of the Committee 
| on Foreign Affairs require him to give such vote 
i unless called for by those high considerations ? 
| The adoption of the resolution oy puts it inthe 
|| power of the House to act promptly and speedily 
|| on these important measures, and the necessity 

of each must be considered as it is proposed. 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee has 
animadverted on what he has been pleased to call 
abuses, which have grown up in the House, to 
one of which he has especially referred—the 
pene of chairmen of committees going to mem- 

ers of their committees in their seats in the 
|| House separately, and obtaining their consent to 
report certain measures. 

r. BELL said he had not made a charge 
against any one. He had said the practice was 
unpertamonins , and had led to error. 

Mr. MASON said that he had understood the 
| gentleman to disclaim the application of his re- 
mark to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Mr, 
M. said, though he was sure such was not the 
gentleman’s purpose, others might suppose that 
such application was appropriate; an he there- 
fore took occasion to say that he had, omhis own 
sense of duty, more than a week since, presented 
the resolution to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, when all the members were present, and 
thatit had been considered and discussed from 
day to day, until its adoption, in a spirit of har- 
| mony and patriotism which gave him the highest 
satisfaction. 

The gentleman from Tennessee considers the 
circumstances under which this resolution is of- 
fered, intexplicabie, unless to be explained in 
some one of the modes suggested by him. These 
suggestions did not appear to imply very worthy 
motives on the part of the committee, but the im- 
putation of such motives was not intended by the 
gentleman, because they were disclaimed. They 
| seemed to be all connected with an approaching 
election by the people to the highest office of the 
Repent, Mr. M. said,that for himself he could 
safely say that he would never, in the discharge 
of the responsible duty which he owed his con- 
stituents on that floor, introduce propositions, or 
give his vote, or conduct debate, with the wnpees 
| of operating on elections by the people. This 
morbid illusion disturbed the fancy of some gen- 
tlemen, but with him it had not so paramount and 
absorbing an influence. He did not consider it 





|| compatible with his duty, and he believed such 


io be the sentiment of the committee. 

The gentleman from Tennessee asks if the 
purpose be to stifle discussion on bevgrent sub- 
jects before the House. Mr. M. sai ,in 
rant to the resolution of the gentleman from 

chusetts, such was not and could not be 
the object, because he had submitted this propo- 
sition to the committee some Sore before he 
knew that such a proposition w be presented 
qe ion, the abolition sub- 
n the other great question, the sub: 
ject, ey M. said,) he was ena allu- 
See ctu a . He. it one of 
e st duues of the 
uestions involved in that subject. He had uni- 
acted with that view, and still earnestly 
hoped to see a =n calculated to allay excite- 


ment, and mecting the just expectation of the 
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blic. He must be excused if, with entire defer- 


pu '| Kentucky, as giving the jurisdiction of the com- || pression that this resolution ought to pass, and 
ence to others, he did not perceive the advantages | 

| 

| 


mittee. moreover ought to pass to-day, he would give 

Mr. M. concluded by saying, that if, under the || the Mouse an opportunity of terminating the 
ingenious and accumulated objections which had || debate, if such should also be its opinion; but 
been urged, the resolution should not find favor || being a member of the committee from which this 
with the House, he, and his honorable colleagues er emanated, and therefore conversant 
on the committee, would have done their duty. || with the views which induced that committee to 
And if future events, which none can foresee, || propose it, he felt it to be his duty to say a few 
shall show that its adoption might have saved our words in explanation, That that committee had 
country from shame and disaster and outrage, || been actuated by a view of producing any result 
they will deserve no portion of the deep and loud || upon the presidential election, or that the idea had 
condemnation of the country. | ever occurred to them that any person could draw 

Mr CAMBRELENG said he was happy that || such an inference, he utterly denied, and could 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mason] had in- || not have been more astonished, if the earth had 
troduced the resolution to call up the apereneen | suddenly yawned ai his feet, than he was when 


which were poprenee to result from an elaborate | 
discussion of that subject here. He wished to | 
see it decided; and to accomplish this desirable | 
object, the Committee on Foreign Affairs had | 
postponed the consideration of the order pro- 

d fora week. For himself he could safely 
answer, and he believed he could for the commit- 
tee, that this late day was fixed to give to the 
House an opportunity to dispose of that subject 
especially, and to adapt its business generally to 
the operations of the new rule. 

Nor was it the purpose of the committee to 
deplete the Treasury, and thus forestall the con- | 
tention of the proposition to divide the surplus 
revenues of the Government. The measure and 
extent of preparation and expenditures would be | 
for the House to determine when the subject was 
presented for consideration. The gentleman asks, 











tion bills; he had only anticipated the wish of the || the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bett} had 


Committee of Ways and Means. As to the ques- |} supposed that jt would affect that delicate sub- 


tion of jurisdiction, at a crisis like the present, it || ject. The committee had been guided alone by 
was mutual with the Committees on Military, Na- | 


; '| their sense of duty to the House and to the na- 
val, and Foreign Affairs,and Ways and Means. || tion; and he took leave to say, that, in his opin- 
why this resolution is suddenly brought forward || When he had first proposed to take up the appro- || ion, Congress was far behind the publig feeli 
under the influence of the panic of a French war? | priation bills, some time since, the gentleman from || of the nation, in permitting our fortifications a 
That committee was as little under the influence | Tennessee [Mr. Bet] wished to interpose,doubt- || other means of defense to continue in théir pres- 
of pusillanimous fear as any other; and is this less from proper motives, a discussion on rules and || ent condition. We had a thousand miles of sea- 
the term by which the desire to provide for the || orders. Subsequently the abolition question came 


' coast more unprotected than it ought to be, 
necessary defense of our beloved country, in the || up. In that state of the case, Mr. C. said he did, || exposing hundreds of thousands of livesand hun- 
hour of her danger, is to be designated? Docs 


feeling the extraordinary and urgent necessity of || dreds of millions of property to a danger which, 

the gentleman see in our foreign relations any- the measure, ask the consideration of the bill for however slight, could not be totally overlooked. 
thing showing so great a certainty of a pacific | the relief of the sufferers by fire in the city of New || Having the state of our foreign relations com- 
result, that the introduction of this resolution is | York, never — that it would be opposed || mitted to their charge, the committee had anx- 
only to be explained by groundless panic, gotten || day by day, and inch by inch, as it had been. He || iously devoted their attention to the existing at- 
up for sinister purposes? had supposed that the House would meet it and || titude of the country; and although he believed 
Mr. BELL said he had made no charge against || pass it promptly, as the Senate had done. || that the committee did not expect war, nor were 
the committee, in relation to awar. He had said We had, however, been disappointed; but he || they desirous to take any step which ought to 
that the tendency of the resolution would be to | still believed that, but for the debate on the bill, | bring it on, yet it was impossible to contemplate 
ush all the appropriation bills through at once, || it would have been ordered to a third reading on || the posture of affairs without feeling the pro- 
before we could find out that they were needed. || the very day it came from the Senate. He felt | priety of employing some of the surplus money 
Mr. MASON said that he would not misunder- || too anxious for the passage of that bill, to detain || of the Treasury towards objects of public safety. 
stand the gentleman, much less misrepresent him. || the House, by debating the question whenever it || Without entering at all into the examination of 
The hans, supposes that one effect, if not an || should come up again. With regard to the ques- | our relations with France, he might bé’permitted 
object of this resolution, will be to ‘* push through”? || tion introduced by the gentleman from Massa- || to say, that the present unequal condition of the 
the appropriation bills. I submit it to the hon- || chusetts,[Mr. Apams,] duty to himself compelled || two nations—one in the full caroyeeres of the ben- 
orable member, whether, if an inquiry were ad- || him to speak upon it. He should notshrink from || efigs of the treaty, and the other not—ougit not 
dressed to him, if such an intention was enter- || the discussion, but should meet it fearlessly and | to continue; and should the Committee on For- 
tained by him, he would consider it very decorous, || honestly, let the responsibility fall where it might. | eign Affairs even propose to disturb this one- 
especially when the committee introducing the The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. vain) sided condition of our commercial relations, who 
proposition had not charge of the bills? But no || had also inquired what course the Committee of || can say that it would be looked upon with com- 
reflection on the committee, I am sure, was in- || Ways and Means would pursue? As one of that | placency, and not resented, b rance? Her 
tended. But to show that this apprehension was || committee, he would say, that it was his design || sensitiveness on the subject of her produce and 
wholly unfounded, Mr. M. had only to advert to || to separate the bills for ordinary appropriations || manufactures was well known; and no member 
the fact, that the appropriation bills, mainly em- || from those for extraordinary purposes, under- || of this House could undertake to predict her fu- 
braced by this resolution, were in the Committee || standing that these appropriations were first re- || ture course with such certainty, as to,postpone 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, where || quired. The gentleman from Tennessee would, | the passage of even the ordinary, much more 
they must be freely discussed, uncontrolled by || next in order, have full opportunity to oppose or || any extraordinary, appropriations. The whole 
the will of a majority, however large, or the || to Seanee the axtannsieernsyprenr aren which | of the special message of the President, with all 
application of the previous question. || would be required to put the country in a proper || its recommendations, had been sent to the Com- 
t is objected to this resolution, that it em- || state of defense. It was not proposed to resort || mittee on Foreign Affairs: and that committee 
braces bills making appropriations for depart- || to the previous question. The very objectof fixing || could be enabled to take a wider view of the con- 
ments of the Government not connected with || an early day was to afford gentlemen every op- | dition of the country, after the House should 
our foreign affairs, and therefore ought not to be || portunity to discuss the appropriations as they || have passed upon the appropriation bills, than 
adopted. This might seem to be a good reason || ought to be, and not driven through, from neces- | they could now. The eyes of the whole nation 
for amendment, but not rejection. The com- || sity, and without debate, at the close of the ses- || were earnestly fixed upon Co ss; and the 
mittee, however, entertain the opinion, that in || sion. One word as to the objection to the manner || committee were fully sensible of the extreme del- 
making appropriations for the support of Gov- || of introducing the resolution, The interest of | icacy of the task committed to their charge. 
ernment, and to meet its diversified wants, it is || the country had suffered last year from too nice || Having nothing in view but a sincere zeal to pro- 
convenient, if not essential, that the House || an attention to forms; and the country was left || mote the honor, dignity, and interest of the na- 
should have the whole subject before it; thus || defenseless. He trusted that the time had ar- } tion, they had submitted to the House the prop- 
contemplating, at one view, the resources, the || rived when the great interests of the country || osition before them; upon which, he hoped, they 
exigencies, the necessary expenditures of the || would no longer be sacrificed to the ew were now prepared to vote. 
| 
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Government, the means of the Treasury, and the || consideration of forms, forms, forms. Mr. H, then demanded the previous question; 
drafts to be made on them; and thus the appro- || Mr. W.THOMSON said he would vote for the || but, atihe request of several members about him, 
priations for the Indian department had an im- || resolution, because he had just learned from the || waived it for the present. 
portant connection with those for the naval and || gentleman from Florida [Mr. Ware] that he had Mr. HARDIN said he had hoped, with his 
military service, But we are told that we must || an amendment to add to one of the bills author- || friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Bexx,] that we might 
wait until we hear from France. It appeared to || izng the President to enlista regiment of one thou- || have taken up, discussed, and adopted rules for 
him wise to wait, before we took any decisive || sand mounted men for the protection of Florida || the government of the House. Rules were in- 
step on the subjects in controversy between the || from the inroads of the Seminoles. He was fearful || tended as a protection to the minority, the weaker 
two nations; but it indicated fatuity, rather than || that that war was not speedily to be put down; || party. The strong and powerful needed no pro- 
a wise forecast, to postpone all measures of prep- || and he felt that every consideration ought to give || tection, but the weak werless did. So far 
aration in our unprepared state until the arrival || way to prompt and efficient measures to put an || as the protection of Florida was concerned from 
of intelligence which might disappoint our hopes || end to that bloody strife. He was opposed. to || the inroads of asavage foe, he would to God that 
our expectations, and require the vigorous || appropriating money, unless for spenientietas five thousand of the, best bloods in America were 
use of all of our resources. and he could not do so unless the Departments || in the midst of them; and he had looked fora 
sent in statements showing what money was ac- || proclamation from thé President, calling on Ten- 
tually needed. He had not the remotest idea that || nessee and Kentucky for volunteers. We would 
France would commence hostilities, but, if she || then see that those States would furnish ample 
did, he would not treat with her until the whole || force to put down the Indians, and put them 
nation should be clad in.armor, and, so far as he || down in a a would be a guarantee for 
was concerned, he would not. only empty the || the peace of country. And,so far as our 
Treasury, but he would empty every American || foreign relations were concerned, he would say, 
vein, in defense ofthe sane tsofthe country. || that if the country was brought into collision 
Mr. HOWARD said, that, being under the im- |! with France, he would never stop to inquire how 





The gentleman had said, that the reference to 
the President’s message was an artful appeal to 
the influence of a name, which was dragged in 


on many occasions not ¥ - Th 

honorable member din a nd any oenaive mea 
in the term emp Sa: 

Wea sare, that if the gontleasan did not, the House 

would perceive, that the reference was rendered 

necessary by the objection of the gentleman from 
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rights, but would go for the United States, right 
or wrong. He was opposed to appropriating 


money for fortifications, and was opposed to the } = 


fortification system, We needed no bulwarks 
along our steeps. 
forty or fift 
are now tol 
mounted. If that money had been appropriated | 
for our Navy, we might have had one that would | 
have been able to protect our coast from invasion. | 
He felt that our foreign affairs were standing on | 
a slender foundation, upon a mere nothing, and | 
when it came to be either a war or an apology, | 
he would rather spend $100,000,000 than that | 
the President shield 

was aware, from the well-known character of | 
the President, that there would be no apology | 
from him. 
present, because it might be considered just cause 
of war.« France mi h 

practice, strike the blow the moment we com- 
menced arming. 


We had already appropriated 
millions for fortifications; and we | 


should go. He would at preven vote against any | 
appropriation bill that looked like a war measure, 


but he did not say that in two weeks he might not || 


vote foras large appropriations as othergentlemen. 
Mr. VANDERPOEL said he would not expose | 


the motion he was now about to make to the | 


objection that had been urged to the motion a 
short time ago, submitted by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Maryland, [Mr. Howarp.] About 
two speeches against the resolution had been 
made to one in its favor, and without making an 
argument, he moved the previous question. 
he motion was seconded—113 to 86. 

The question, ** Shall the main question be 
now put?’’ was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. CRAIG asked for the yeas and nays on 
the adoption of the resolution; which were or- 
dered, and were: 


YEAS—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Anthony, Ash, Ashley, 
Banks, Barton, Bean, Beaumont, Bockee, Boon, Borden, 
Bouldin, Bovee, Boyd, Briggs, B 
8, Calhoun, Cambreieng, Carr, Casey, Chaney, Chapman, 
Chapin, Childs, John, F. H. Claiborne, Cleveland, Coffee, 
Coles, Connor, Craig, Cramer, Cushing, Cushman, Dar 
lington, Denny, Dickerson, Dickson, Dromgoole, Effner, 
Fairfield, Fariin, Fowler, French, Fry, Philo C. Fuller, 
William K. Fuller, Galbraith, James Garland, Gillett, Giass- 
cock, Grantiland, Haley, Hamer, Hannegan, Hard, Samuel | 
8. Harrison, Albert G. Harrison, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, 
gf ary, Hoar, Holsey, Hopkins, Howard, Hub- 
ley, Hunt, Huntingdon, Huntsman, Ingham, William Jack- 
son, Jabez Jackson, Janes, Jarvis, Joseph Johnson, Richard 
M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, Benjamin 
Jones, Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, 
Lane, Lansing, Laporte, Lawler, Lawrence, Lay, Gideon 
Lee, Joshua Lee, Leonard, Logan, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, 
Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Manning, Martin, John Y. Mason, 
William Mason, Moses Mason, May, cKay. McKeon, |) 
MeKim, McLene, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, || 
Morris, Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parker, Parks, Patter- 
son, Patton, Frankin Pierce, Dutee J. Pearce, James. A. || 
Pearce, Pettigrew, Phelps, Phillips, John Reynolds, Joseph 
Reynolds, Ripley, Roane, Rogers, chenck, Seymour, Au- 
gustine H. eas Shinn, Smith, Spangler, Sprague, 
Steele, Storer, Satheriand, Taliaferro, Taylor, John Thom- 
son, Roncrt, Towns, Turner, Turrill Vanderpoel, Wage- 
ae Ward, Wardwell, Washington, Webster, and Weeks— 
NAYS+{Messers. Chilton Allen, Heman Allen, Bell, 
Bond, Banch, John Calhoun, Carter, George Chambers, 
John Chambers, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, Clark, Corwin, 
Crane, Deberry, Dunlap, Evans, Everett, Rice Garland, 
Gronger, Graves, Grayson, Grennell, Griffin, Hammond, 
Hardin, Harlin, Harper, Hazeltine, Howell, Ingersoll, Jen- 
nifer, Henry Johnson, Luke Lea, Lincoln, Love, Samson 
Mason, Maury, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Peyton, 
Pickens, Pinckney, Potts, Reed, Rencher, Robinson, Rus- 
sell, Shields, Slade, Stoane, Standefer, Waddy Thompson, 
Underwood, Vinton, White, Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, 
and Sherred Williams—59. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
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that we had not one hundred guns 1] 


d make any apology; and he || 


But he was opposed to our arming at || 


. ' 
t, according to her former | ! ; 
| made a motion to that effect some days since, to | 
He would go a reasonable || offer a few remarks in reply. Mr. G. said he | 
for aga 


length, but it was difficult to say how far we || 


rown, Bynum, William |! 


| majori 








Slavery in the District of Columbia—Mr. Glascock. 


[January 25, 


Ho. or Reps. 





ter, particularly after the vote which had just 
been taken, and when it was known that a sim- 
tition had been made the order of the day 
turday next, and that the resolutions em- 
oar tine whole subject were in the possession 
| of the House, and would soon be finally acted 
on. To press these petitions now, under cir- 
cumstances like these, seemed to him to be in- 
tended to produce excitement, and wound’ the 
feelings of the southern members. 
| _ But as the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
thought proper again to speak of the sacred right 
of petition, and to urge that not to receive a peti- 
tion was an encroachment upon that right, and a 
violation of the first amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, the latter part of which declares ‘‘ that Con- 
‘ gress shall pass no law to prevent the right of 
‘the people peaceably to assemble and petition 
| *the Government for a redress of grievances,”’ 
he felt it his duty, situated as he was, having 


hoped he would be pardone agi in repeating 
and saying, once for all, that he had as high a 
regard for the right of petition as any member on 


/ he had an equal regard for the rights and privi- 
leges secure 


Sir, (said Mr. G.,) [ feel a perfect conviction, 
| from the slight investigation which I have been 
enabled to give this subject, that we have a clear 
constitutional right not to receive a petition; and 
in doing so, we violate no part of that instrument 


nor do we encroach upon any of those rights in- 
| tended to be secured under it. 
G.) that whenever any portion of our fellow-citi- 


for a redress of grievances, and those petitions 
are presented, and their contents briefly stated, 
| as required by one of our own rules, that mo- 
| ment, if not before, all the rights intended to be 
secured to the citizens were secured and fully 


we got into it, or to argue about constitutional to introduce other petitions of the same charac- 





| 
| 


that floor; but in admitting this, he must observe | 


to every member under the rules | 
and regulations a for our government, | 


to which gentlemen have so frequently referred; | 
I hold (said Mr. | 


zens peaceably assemble, and petition to Congress | 


_ complied with ; and it then devolves on this House | r 
| on this branch of the subject, without referring 


| to dispose of them as may seem just and proper, 

|in conformity to its rules; which would be, not 
to receive, to reject after receiving, or to refer it 
to some select or standing committee, or lay it on 
the table, dependent entirely upon the will 


ty. 
Mr. &. emphatically asked, what is the ques- 


_ tion now presented for consideration? It is this: 


‘* Shall the petition be received ?’’ It cannot now 


| be denied—nay, it is admitted on all hands—that 


the question is a proper one. Yes, sir, it grows 
out of the very motion made by the gentleman 
himself, on presenting his last petition, which 
was that ‘* the petition be received.’’ This brings 


volved in the discussion, and I shall proceed to 
show that Mr. Jefferson, the great and illustrious 


py all legislative bodies and deliberative 
assemblies throughout the Union, for their gov- 
ernment, and particularly by the Congress of the 
United States, holds, and so lays it down in his 
remarks which follow the 45th rule: ‘* That reg- 
ularly a motion for receiving a petition must be 
made and seconded, and a question put whether 
it shall be received;’’ and it is in accordance with 
his views thus peo rere that the question is 
now presented, and must always be presented, 


| on the presentation of a petition, if there be an 





REMARKS OF HON. T. GLASCOCK, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
January 25, 1836, 

On the presentation of a Petition by Mr. Apams, 
of Massachusetts, from certain citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for the abolition of Slavery 
- the Slave Trade in the District of Colum- 

ia. 
Mr. GLASCOCK said, he had hoped that gen- 
tlemen would have paused before thew proceeded 


objections to its reception. This (Mr. G. said) 
he understood to be the uniform practice of this 
House, and was strictly adhered to in the Senate. 
If this principle be established, away with all 
constitulional scruples and objections. They can 
avail no one, for all who knew the justly-styled 
Sage of Monticello must know, that in expound- 
ing constitutional questions, if he had an equal, 
| he had no superior. Sir, (said Mr. G.,) Mr. 

Jefferson was a strict constructionist, and would 

have been amongst the last to have incorporated 

into the rules of this House any question, a de- 

cision of which would violate that Constitution 
which he held so dearand sacred;-and with great 





of a) 








deference to the opinions of others, he looked 
upon it asa reflection upon his memory even to 
suppose it. Had he considered that not to receive 
a petition was to deprive the citizens of this coun- 
try of the right of petition, a right intended to be 
secured to them under the clause of the Constition 
to which he had referred, would he not have in- 
bea into the rules, or in commenting upon them, 

ave declared that all petitions must be received 
emanating from the people peaceably assembling 
and petitioning for a redress of grievances? The 
inference (said Mr. G.) to his mind, was irresist- 
ible, and he honestly believed all would come to 
the same conclusion upon mature reflection. That 
Mr. Jefferson had an eye single to the Constitu- 
tion at the time he prepared his Manual, he had 
| never doubted; and even if he had, he should have 
been satisfied of the fact upon reading a sentence 
| from the preface to his work, in which he states; 
_“ That he considered the law of the proceedings 
| of the Senator as composed of the precepts of the 

Constitution,” &c. Let it not be forgotten that 
Mr. Jefferson, as Vice President of the United 
| States, presided over that body for years, from 


|| which time to the presses period, the question, 


| ** Shall the petition be received ?”’ has been recog- 
| nised and considered as a proper one, and not 
conflicting with any feature of our Constitution, 
or why should it be retained? Why, permit me 
to ask, has it not been erased from the rules; or 
why are we permitted, by recording our votes in 
the negative, on the present question, to violate 
it, as gentlemen say it will be? 

Sir, (said Mr. G.,) if it be unconstitutional not 
_ to receive a petition, we should not for a moment 
permit by a rule, or by the practice of this House, 
any question to be propounded, the result of 
which would lead to its violation. For himself, 
he had no scruples on the subject. This ques- 
tion being adopted and considered by Mr. Jeffer- 
son as a proper one, left him no ground on which 
even to doubt, and he felt no disposition to look 
, for higher authority to sustain him in the views 
| he had taken, or to justify him in the course 


which he had pursued in relation to these peti- 


tions. But he could not conclude his remarks 


|| with pride and pleasure to a vote given by two 


| distinguished Senators from his own State, as 


late as the year 1805, against the reception of a 
eerae from sundry citizens of the State of 

ennsylvania, (from whence this petition now 
comes,) ‘pleading the cause of their degraded 


| and oppressed fellow-men of the African race,”’ 


me, sir, to an important feature, necessarily in- | 


statesman, whose knowledge and experience of | 
all parliamentary rules and regulations have never | 
been questioned, and whose Manual is at thisday || a time when there was but little excitement com- 
| look oe and recognized as a text-book, and 

| adopted 


| 


| 


| as they were pleased to term them; and on the 
question to receive the petition, I find the names 
_ of those great and good men, James Jackson and 
| Abraham Baldwin, recorded in the negative, and 
in whose veins purer streams of honor, patriot- 
ism, and virtue, never flowed; and who are men 
as devotedly attached to the principles of the 
| Constitution as ever lived, and as watchful of the 
rights of their fellow-citizens, and on whom, it 
may be truly said, the affections of their people 
| were concentrated. This yote was given, too, at 


pared with the excitement of the present day; 
| there was at that period but few abolition socie- 
| ties in the country; no presses established for the 
printing and circulating of incendiary pamphlets; 
| no one was then in the employ of those societies 
| freely to circulate them throughout the land, as 
| they are now, to effect their objects, and to pro- 
duce consequences most awful in their character. 
Who (said Mr. G.) does not behold the con- 
trast; and who from the South will not exclaim, 
if it were right then to reject those petitions, it 
was imperiously their duty to reject them now? 
God forbid that any of us should falter in the 
resent contest! , 
A few remarks (said Mr. G.) relative to those 
titions, and he would conclude the argument, 
which he regretted he was forced to enter into in 
consequence of their introduction. He had taken 










some pains to look into these petitions, with a 
view to of their characters, and of the lan- 
used by the applicants, and he felt bound 
to state that, of the t number which had been 
crowded upon read one which was. 
Ce ctful and libelous upon the. 
whole South, and especially those who are ovper. 
of slaves. How ean it be expected, under su 
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a state cf things, that we can pursue a different | 
course than to vote against a reception of each || 
and all of ther as they are presented? For him- | 
self, he felt bound to do it; and in doing so it was || 
in perfect accordance with his own feelings, and || 
he confidently believed it would be in accordance | 
with the feelings of those whom he had the honor | 
in part to represent. Be this, however, as it may, 
he should continue to discharge fearlessly what 
he conceived to be his aay which was, to stamp 
these petitions (coming from whatever quarter | 
they may with the seal of reprobation, and treat 
them with the just indignation they merit; and 
he should continue to do this, regardless of all | 
consequences, and of all political considerations. | 
Mr. G. said he had long since determined not | 
to.go into a general discussion of the merits of | 
slavery, for no new lights could be shed upon it; 
but whenever it became necessary to act upon the 
resolutions of the gentleman from Maine, he 
might again feel it his duty to address the House | 
on the constitutional question as to the right of 
Congress interfering with the subject in this Dis- 
trict. Until then he should endeavor to remain 
silent, and, for the present, would no longer tres- | 
pass on the patience of the House. 











NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
SPEECH OF HON. ISAAC HILL, | 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In Senate, January 28, 1836, 
On Mr. Benton’s resolution for setting apart the 


Surplus Revenue for the defense and perma- 
nent security of the country. 


Mr. HILL, of New Hampshire, addressed the 
Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: Much has been said to mys- 
tify the question before the Senate, and to | 
make it appear that a majority of the last Senate 
is not solely responsible for the rejection of the 
bill conditionally appropriating $3,000,000 for the 
defense of the country. Mystification will not 
answer the purpose; the responsibility will rest, 
as it now rests, where it truly belongs. It was 
with a high interest that I have watched the pro- 

ress of appropriations in past sessions of the 
Saabs. I have seen those appropriations delayed | 
in the Senate for weeks on frivolous pretexts: | 
this delay had _ no other real object than the for- 
cing of the House of Representatives to come up | 
to some favorite doctrine of the Senate, or for 
some ether political maneuver. Has not the 
Senate repeatedly held up the appropriation bills 
for the purpose of forcing the Executive into the 
appointment or non-appointment of certain offi- 
cers? Has it not been threatened to defeat the 
general appropriation bill if the House of Rep- || 
resentatives would not yield to the wishes of the | 
Senate ? 

Why was it, that the principal appropriation 
bills of the last session, which passed the House 
at an earlier period than usual—why was it, that | 
these bills were held up to the very last week of | 
the session? Why was this very fortification 
bill kept thirty-four days in the Senate?—no, not 
in the Senate, but the greater part of the time in 
the hands of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance ? 7; . not ate avowedly for the 
purpose of compelling the House to pass such 
subjects asa manieeieg of the Senate should choose 
to force onthem? Look at the general appropria- 
tion bill: that bill was held up for i in this 
body, and did not pass until the last moment of 
the session—it did not pass leaving time for the 
President of the United States to read the bill 
before the Twenty-Third Congress was actually 
defunct; and so long was it in the ssion of 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance, that 
I never had an opportunity,to read the perfected 
hill before I was called upon to vote on the ques- 
tion of its ». These bills were all furnished 
by the House, Caving the Senate ample time to 
discuss and understand them; but so exclusively 
did the then Committee on Finance of the Senate 
take the control, that even the Senate itself could 
not consider and pass upon them, without a vio- 
lation of the joint rules. 

The loss of the fortification bill was clearly 
owing to the neglect of the Senate to bring that | 
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| one full hour for the variation of the clock. 


| Capitol until after one o’clock. 


| antlaws that have ever since been in force. 
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bill to an ultimate decision. In the first place, 
the Senate insisted on adding to that bill appro- 
priations which had been voted down by yeas 
and nays in the House; it insisted on adding 
appropriations, suiting the motives of particular 
members, and local in their character, which had 
not been recommended by the proper Department. 
The House, being thus forced to take the bill 
against its own expressed will, again proposed 
to the Senate a more general appropriation, which 


| might be applied by the executive at points where 


expenditures would be most useful. Instead of 
making appropriations that had not been called 
for by the proper Department, either in Boston 
harbor or in the Delaware river, the House pro- 
posed $3,000,000 to be expended at the discretion 
of the executive in the manner that might best 
meet the state of things existing. The House 
proposed this at that point of the session when 
information had just been received that the rela- 


| tions with a foreign Government were in a critical 


state; when it was too late for particular legisla- 
tion; and when the obvious effect of neglecting 
such appropriation would be to invite foreign 
aggression. 

The first question is, was the appropriation 
»rroposed by the House a reasonable proposition ? 

hose who thought the public good required that 
appropriation in either Wt cee of Congress, ought 
not to be reproached with having defeated the 
fortification bill. At no time did they interpose 
an objection to it in any shape. It was those 
who opposed that bill; it was that majority in 
the Senate which held up this bill to the last mo- 
ment—which even refused, at that moment, to 
carry into effect the strong decision of that branch 
of the Legislature, whose peculiar right and pro- 
vince it is to make appropriations of this sort—it 
was that majority whiek is responsible for the 
loss of this bill. 

It has been contended that the session of the | 
Legislature should have continued until the 4th | 
of March at noon, and that the President of the 
United States ought to have remained here to 
sign bills until that time. The President gave 
He 
remained, as I have occasion to know, in the 
The Senator | 
from New Jersey [Mr. Sournarp] says, Presi- | 
dent Jackson did not, on this occasion, follow the 
example of an illustrious predecessor. The great 
Washington, he informs us, (on what authorit 
he does not tell us,) was called up from his bed, 
and in his flannel, on one occasion, signed some | 
twenty bills; and that these bills became import- 
This 
statement of the Senator, if it prove anything, 
proves too much. If Washington did not con- 
sider the time of Congress as having expired at 
twelve o’clock, why was he in bed attwoo’clock? 
Or, if the time of Congress did not expire till | 
twelve o’clock noon of the subsequent day, why 
did he get out of bed at all, when he had ample 
time to examine the bills at his leisure, before 
the time expired? It is said to have been the 
practice of both branches to set back the clocks 
at the expiration of the 3d of March. Iwas wit- 
ness to the clock iff the Senate Chamber having 
been set back more than an hour, on the last 
night of the last session; the hand of the clock 
pointed at twelve, after the hour of one had ar- 
rived. Now, if it had been the practice to con- 
tinue the session until daylight, or noon of the 4th 
of March, where was the necessity for setting 
the clock back? 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Meat! 
thinks he sat here on one occasion at the close 0 
a Congress until daylight. I well recollect prob- | 
ably the same time. It was in 1833, three years | 

. The 3d of March was Sunday; and, on 
that occasion, the President of the United States | 
continued in the Capitol until daylight, not of the | 
morning of Monday the 4th, but of Sunday the | 
3d. Other sittings after midnight, will refer them- | 
selves to the yr prea of the first session, when | 
the power of each member extending to the second | 
session to act was undoubted. If any members | 
know that Co 
twelve on the night of the 3d of March, of the 


second session, or what purported to be twelve | 
o’clock, let them put the finger on that time, and || 
show, by circumstances, that the Congress did | 
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hold on its session into the time for which the 
next Congress was elected. If they can show us 
an instance of this kind, they will show what, in 
my opinion, was a, violent dereliction of duty. 
That it was generally believed any act done after 
the time is illegal, is proved by the practice of 
setting back the clock an hour, and making one 
o’clock in the morning the nominal time of twelve 
at night. 

The assumption that the power of Congress to 
act beyond the term for which it is elected is a 
legitimate power, is urged with a pertinacity that 
will not admit of denial. It is insisted on by 
almost every person who has spoken on one side; 
and it is insisted on because, if the assumption is 
not conceded, neither the House of Representa- 
tives nor the President can be responsible for the 
failure of the fortification bill. Deny the right of 
Congress to sit after midnight—deny the right of 
the President to retire, and sign no more bills after 
midnight, and the last Senate must take the re- 
sponsibility, not only of defeating the $3,000,000 
appropriation, but of defeating every item in the 
fortification bill. 

The 16th and 17th standing rales of the two 
Houses of Congress provide that ‘no bill that 
‘shall have passed one House shall be sent for 
‘concurrence to the other on either of the three 
‘last days of the sessipn;’’ and that ‘no bill or 
‘resoluuon that shall have passed the House of 
‘Representatives and the Senate shall be pre- 
‘sented to the President of the United States for 
‘his approbation on the last day of the session.’”’ 
These standing rules were made with the express 
view of preventing confusion at the close of the 
session, and to give the President an opportunity 
to inform himself of the nature and contents of 
the several bills placed before him for his ap- 
proval. If the two Houses of Congress have 
ever held on to their session after twelve o’clock 
at night, at the close of the session, it has prob- 
ably been on the last day on which, by the rules, 
either House of Congress could act on bills. It 
will be perceived in this case, that Congress 
would not act after its constitutional time ex- 
pired, and that the holding over would violate 
the rulesonly. These rules have, of late, become 
in effect a dead letter, as have many other rules 
of the Senate, which, requiring for their suspen- 
sion the unanimous consent of the Senate, have 
been set aside by the simple vote of a malority 
of the Senate. 

The confusion attending the last hours of a 
sitting of either House is disagreeble to all friends 
of fair legislation; it is a most propitious moment 
for those who press claims and measures that will 
not admit of diseussion. I stood in my place, at 
the close of the last session, for more than one 
hour after the time of the Congress expired. 
After the House of Representatives had finished 
their business, and after the hour of one o’clock 
had arrived, different propositions were made and 
brought before the Senate, involving large ex- 
penditures, to be defrayed out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. These propositions were 
intended to give a defunct printer of the Senate 
additional jobs of printing. I will read one ex- 
tract from the Senate Journal, presenting the 

| extraordinary spectacle of a Senate, dead in law, 
acting for the resuscitation of a isan printer, 
| whose term had been superseded by the election 
of a new printer to the Senate. After twelve 
o'clock at night, Mr. Poiwpexrer submitted the 
| following resolution: 
| Resolved, That the reports of the commissioners for 
| adjusting land titles, made to the Secretary of the Treasury 
' since the adjournment of the last session of Cangress, be 
| printed with the documents in relation to the public lands 
| Ordered to be printed at the last session of Congress.” — 
| The Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Bewton,]} 
despairing of being able otherwise to defeat the 
Sraject of ckjeaiing, by the action of the Senate 
_ alone, some one or two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, in addition to the enormous jobs that had 
already been voted, then told me he was determ- 
| ined to talk down this project; and he did talk 
| and read extracts from the Journals after twelve 
| o’clock at night, until he compelled the defunct 
| Senate to lay the project on the table. 
[At this point Col. Benton rose, and Mr. Hint 
| giving way, Col. B. reminded him that he de- 
 feated these printing jobs after midnight, and by 
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speaking against time. He had avowed his de- 
termination to speak out the session, and after 
speaking, as he said, a long time against time, he 
found that time stood still, that our clock obsti- 
nately refused to pass the hour of twelve; and 
thereupon addressed the presiding officer, Mr. 
Trier, the President pro tem., to call to his atten- 
tion the refractory disposition of the clock, which 
in fact had been set back by the officers of the 
House, according to common usage on the last 
night, to hide from ourselves the fact that our time 
was at an end. The presiding officer (Mr. B. 
said) directed an officer of the House to put for- 
ward the clock to the right time, which was done, 
and not another vote was taken that night, except 
the vote to ae a 

Mr. H. thanked Col. B. for reminding him of 
these facts, and said, to the perseverance of that 
Senator in speaking against time, in having the 
clock set forward to the true time, and in avow- 
ing his determination to speak until the Senate 
adjourned, and finally compelling the defunct 
Senators to yield up their places on the floor; to 
that perseverance of the honorable Senator which 
never tires on any becoming occasion, it is due, 
that from one to two hundred thousand dollars 
of the public money was prevented from going 
into the Soe jaws of that cormorant, who 
had not fattened, but grown lean and haggard 
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_ the very significant inquiry made by the Senator | voted 


| from Kentucky [Mr. Ciay,] how ithappens that | thereby 
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the appropriation of $3,000,000, showing 
united councils at home, the mone 


| these Indians should have attacked our men,and || would have been paid, and the whole matter asi 
| the War Department furnish us with no evidence 


of that intended hostility? If that Senator had 
not studied enough of Indian character to know 
that a blow, and generally a fatal blow, is the 
first indication of Indian hostility, he might have 
sought for the cause of that hostility in the knowp 


| fact, that a a in the United States had 


with the continued feeding of a majority of the | 


late Senate of the United States, Duff Green. 
{Mr. Bibb’s proposition was to reprint the 
usual number of the Legislative and Executive 
Journals from the foundation of the Government 
in 1789, with a copious index to each volume, 
and also an analytical index to the whole; the 
usual number was one thousand and ten copics; 
there are fifty volumes of Legislative Journals, 
and three volumes of Executive Journals. The 
expense of this printing at the Congress prices, 
which are much higher than printing anywhere 
else, (being pay as for manuscript, when this and 
other reprints were from prinied copy,) would 
have been at least $100,000. Mr. Webster’s 
project was to reprint the Blue Book from the 
commencement, beginning in 1816, and published 
every two years, ten volumes of rule and figure 
work, last volume four hundred and fifty pages, 
at an expense of between four and five dollars 
yer page, at the lowest estimate $16,000. Mr. 
Poindexter’s project was a continuation of print- 
ing of reports of commissioners for adjusting 
land titles, which had already cost 360,000 or 
$70,000, and which had been previously printed 
under an order of the Senate, and not worth one 
straw to anvbody; the continuation of no more 
value than the main work, would have made sev- 
eral volumes, and would have cost some $20,000 
or $30,000. The above project of printing re- 
ports went through the Senate at the same ses- 
sion as did the project of Mr. Moore, of Ala- 
bama, to print certain Indian repdtts, which now 
amount to three large octavo volumes, delivered 
at this session, and which are really of no value, 
even to a grocer or trunk maker. Mr. Pres- 
Ton’s project, which passed at the last hour of 
the session, forced through by a vote of the ma- 
jority, was to print a list of camer on the 
rolls of the Treasury office. He had before got 
through a resolution for printing the rolls in the 
War Department, which had been two years in 
printing, and are now just completed, making 


three large octavo volumes of rule and figure | 


The 


work of about one thousand pages each. 


whole expense of printing these lists will not be | 


less than $30,000; and for all practical uses 
these volumes are of less value than any old 
almanac. This motion of Mr. Preston was the 


last question taken; it was taken after twelve | 


o'clock, and was carried by surprise. Mr. Potn- 
DEXTER’s motion next came up, when Coloncl 
Benton commenced speaking. ] 

Mr. President, we have very lately had a spe- 


cimen of the facility with which bills may pass | 


the Senate. On yesterday a bill appropriating 
half a million of do 

of defending the country : 1 
warfare of the Seminole Indians in Florida, was 
received from the House of Representatives, com- 
mitted to the Committee on Finance, reported on, 
and passed three several readings, all on the same 
day. ‘There was no opposition to the bill, only 


had the weight of a feather. 


taught.these sons of the forest to believe them- 
selves to be sovereign and independent nations, 


even the benevolent acts of our own Government 
were injustice and oppression in disguise, de- 
serving no better than the punishment of death 
and extermination of our citizens at their hand. 


if the Committee on Finance had it in their power || 


to act as promptly as they did on the bill I have 
named, why did the same committee*of the last 


| 


_isfactorily settled before the commencement of 


|| this session of Congress. 


| 
| 


session hold up the appropriation bills for more | 


than a month after they had passed the House, 
and not suffer the Senate to have them until it 
was too late to advocate on this floor what was 
expedient, and oppose what was inexpedient ? 
Mr. Président, or the four sessions I have had 
a seat in this body, I have voted steadily against 
extravagant appropriations, I have voted against 
all appropriations for local internal improvements; 
against all increased allowances; against claims 
which, in my opinion, had no foundation in jus- 
tice. My opposition, at times, has here scarcely 


extravagant expenditures—if offices have been 
multiplied, and the compensation of officers in- 
creased—all has been sanctioned by a majority 
of the Senate. 
dition of the Treasury at this moment, had there 
been no restraint upon the will of the Senate? 
Has not the Senate, by passing bills which have 
been vetoed by the President, sanctioned princi- 

les of allowance which would have made the 
Paiaieiy at this moment a hundred millions in 
debt?) The Maysville road veto stopped appro- 
priation, much of which would have Sal money 
virtually thrown away, as has been a large share 
of the expenditures on the Cumberland road, 
which would probably have amounted, at this 
time, to at least sixty millions of dollars—ten 
millions a year; the veto on the bill allowing the 
States interest on their war claims, which war 
claims had been liberally and largely allowed by 
the Government, stopped an beaemailiat abstrac- 
tion of many millions more. The principle of 
this last bill, followed out, would have left no end 
to the claims that would have been kept up on 
the Treasury. The first and largest sum would 
have gone to Massachusetts, as the interest on 
that claim, which, by dint of perseverance, she 
succeeded in procuring, since the commencement 
of the present Administration, for State expendi- 
tures, made in defiance of the constituted authori- 


| ties of the General Government in time of war! 


Mr. President, illiberal and ungenerous as I 
have been to those who wanted large sums from 
the Treasury, I did vote, with the gentlemen then 


~“ 


acting in the minority in the Senate, for the ap- 


| propriation of $3,000,000, to be expended as the 


| public exigencies might require, in preparing the | 
gainst a foreign enemy. | 


nation to defend itself 
Liberal and generous as have been the gentlemen 
who composed a majority of the Senate, every 
one of that majority voted against the appropri- 
ation of $3,000,000. On whom, then, rests the 


odium of leaving the sea-board in its present 


defenseless state? The Senators, whose habit it 
was to vote for the most extensive appropriations, 
voted against this appropriation; and, taken in 
connection with the attitude of the majority on 
the subject of the differences with France, is it 


not clear that the refusal to give the executive 


i 
i 
i} 
‘| 


ollars for defraying the expense _ 


} 


| 





|| the means of defense on the 


part of this bod 


_ operated as a new inducement to the Frenc. 


Government to deny us justice? Was this not 
8 strong indication that, even should France for- 
ever deny the execution of her solemn contract, 


inst the murderous || she might at least rely on one branch of the 


American Legislature to palliate her offense ? 
I have been told by a gentleman who has just 
returned from France, and who well knows the 


dispositions of her Governmentand of her people 
that he has not a doubt that, if the Senate had 


| 


If there have been || 


What would have been the con- | 








This refusal on the part of the Senate would 
French Government, had it not have come from 
| that majority in the Senate which had been most 
| liberal in voting away the public money. [t 
| should be understood by the people of the United 


| 
| 


1 
| 
| not have placed itself in so strong a light to the 
| 


|| States, that although there was a change in this 


whose rights as such had been invaded, and that | Administration in 1829, there has been no sub- 


| Stantial change in the men who have lived on the 
| public expenditures. The public deposits have 

| been removed from the United States Bank— 
| thanks to the people, under the lead of that man 

| who conquered another but not less potent enemy 
at New Orleans; the public deposits have been 
| removed, but the drawers of the public money 
| are the same men, four out of five, that they ever 
| have been. The cormorants which feed on the 


|| bowels of the Treasury have not flown away. 


| They have looked to the Senate as the citadel of 
| their protection—the Senate would deny the right 
| of that Chief Magistrate, elected by the people 
| for the purpose, to annoy them. To this class 
|| of men the majority of the Senate has always 
|| been generous; nay, it will be found, that a ma- 
|| jority of the Senate, in its six last sessions, has 
sanctioned, without scruple, the increase of offi- 
| cers and of official emoluments. Standing in this 
relation, it may truly be said, that the Senate 
has exercised a greater power and influence in 
this Government to convert the public patronage, 
| and the public money, into an electioneering en- 
| gine, than any other department of the Govern- 
|} ment. 
| Decidedly as I had disapproved of the opinions 
| of the Senators from Massachusetts [Mr. Wes- 








sTER] and South Carolina, [Mr. Carnoun, |! was 
| surprised and astonished at their avowals in this 
| debate. These avowals, Mr. President, and not 
| the petty disputes about who was accountable 
| for the fate of the fortification bill at the last mo- 
|; ment of the session—those avowals are what the 
| nation will regard. Those avowals fix the true 
character of the rejection of the fortification bill. 
|| One Senator [Mr. Wessrer] says he would not 
| have voted the appropriation, if the enemy had 
|| been thundering at the walls of this Capitol. I 
| regret that the Senator, in making this declara- 
| tion, should discover that he had not repented of 
| his course during the war of 1812:* and if I had 
‘| expected no better things of him at this period, 


* Extract from a Speech of Mr. Hii, of New Hampshire. 
f In nate’ March 20, 1 “i 

“<The efforts of the factious opposition at that portentous 

| period, were directed to a deprivation of the means of car- 
| rying on the war, and to the ruin of the Government. To 
carry on the Government at all—to enable it to raise any 
| means On its own credit, a direct tax and internal duties 
were indispensable. The records of the House of Repre- 
sentatives show the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Wessrer,] then fresh in his seat, on the Ist of July, 1813 
| Voting against a bill for the assessment and collection of 
direct taxes and internal duties. On the 9th of the same 
month, he voted against a bill laying duties on refined 
sugars, and on the same day against a bill laying duties on 
sales atauction ; on the 10th against a bill laying duties on 
carriages. On the 7th of January, 1814, one of the darkest 
periods of the war, and after our gallant littke Navy had 
covered itself with glory, he voted against an i 
ation for defraying the expenses of the Navy. the 
10th he voted against a proposition more eflectually to 
detect and punish traitors and spies. On the 14th of Jan- 
uary, he voted against a bill making provision to fill the 
ranks of the Army. On the 22d, he voted in a minority of 
seven against a bill authorizing the enlistment of troops for 
five years, or during the war. On the 25th, against a bill 
enforcing the non-im tion laws. On the 8th of February, 
he voted against a bill to raise five regiments of riflemen. 
a eee year, he voted against the bill 
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other Senator, (Mr. Carnoun,] who utters the 
craven sentiments that we ought not to arm lest 


we shall provoke a more powerful antagonist to | 


hostilities, should have been downward. ‘* How 
art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning!’’ [ can but feebly express how 
much my then 
repeated perusal of the report on foreign relations, 
drawn by that gentleman, and made to the House 
of Representatives, June 3, 1812. Icannot better 
exhibit the spirit of that report, than by reading 
one or two extracts: 
‘But the period has now arrived when the 
‘United States must support their character and 


‘ station among the nations of the earth, or submit | 


‘to the most shameful degradation. Forbearance 
‘has ceased to be avirtue. War on the oneside, 
‘and peace on the other, is a situation as ruinous 
‘as it is disgraceful. The mad ambition, the lust 
‘of power, and commercial avarice of Great Brit- 
‘ain, arrogating to herself the complete dominion 
‘of the ocean, and exercising over it an unbounded 
‘and lawless tyranny, have left to neutral na- 
‘tions an alternative only between the base sur- 
‘render of their rights, and a manly vindication 
‘of them. Happily for the United States, their 
‘destiny, under the aid of Heaven, is in their own 
‘hands. The crisis is formidable only b 
‘love of peace. As soon as it becomes a 

‘relinquish that situation, danger disappears. 
‘They have suffered no wrongs, they have re- 


outhful heart was elated at the | 


their | 
uty to | 


‘ceived no insults however great, for which they | 


‘cannot obtain redress.”’ 
* * * ” a » es . 


‘The British Government might, for a while, | 


‘be satisfied with the ascendency thus gained 
‘over us, (by submission,) but its pretensions 
‘would soon increase. The proof, of which so 


‘complete and disgraceful a submission to its | 


‘authority would afford of our degeneracy, would | 
‘not fail to inspire confidence that there was no || 
‘limit to which its usurpations and our degrada- || 


‘tions might not be carried. Your committee, 
‘ believing that the free-born sons of America are 
‘ worthy to enjoy the liberty which their fathers 
‘purchased at the price of so much blood and | 
‘ treasure, and seeing in the measures adopted by | 
‘Great Britain a course persisted in which must 
‘lead to a loss of national character and inde- 
‘ pendence, feel no hesitation in advising resist- 
‘ance by force, in which the Americans of the 
‘present day will prove to the enemy, and to the 
‘ world, that we have not only inherited that lib- 
‘erty which our fathers gave us, but also the 
. wiltand power to maintain it. Relying on the | 
‘ patriotism of the nation, and confidently trusting 


‘that the Lord of Hosts will go with us to battle | 


‘in a righteous cause, and crown our efforts with 
‘success, your committee recommend an imme- 
‘diate appeal to arms.”’ 

Here was an exhibition worthy the spirit of a 
free people—worthy any age and any country. 
My first admiration of the gentleman was for the 
doctrines he then advanced. His voice was then 
for war rather than disgrace. His maxim was 
then—millions for defense, but no submission. 
My disapprobation of the gentleman now is, that 
he has cent his own, to stand on foreign ground”’ 
—that he has deserted the principles he at first 
inculeated. Both the Senators will excuse me 
when I declare that I am not of their communion. 
I go now, as I ever have gone, for appropriations 
to the utmost amount that can be efficiently and 
properly expended to put the country into a 
complete state of defense, and, if _need be, to 
prosecute, to a successful termination, any war 
waged either for our honor or our rights. 

_ LINN, after Mr. Hitt had concluded, 
said: 

I rise, Mr. President, merely for the purpose 
of preventing a misconstruction or misunder- 
standing of my Course on the last night of the 
last session, in relation to the prin a docu- 
ment connected with the subject of private land 
claims in Missouri, and which was deemed ne- 
cessary to a right ing of the matter. 
I made two motions to print that document, both 
of which were lost in congequence of there bei 
no quorum of the Senate present. It was a 
affair, and would have cost the Government but | 
a trifle for the work. But from the manner it 1s 











: . 


ber from New Hampshire, it would, without ex- 

planation, og as if | had made a proposition 

to print public documents, the cost of which 

would amount to one or two hundred thousand 

dollars. I made no such proposition, nor did I 

vote for any such. 
' quarter. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 


REMARKS OF HON. MR. BOULDIN, 


r OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
January 19 and 20, 1836. 


The special order of the day was taken up, 
being the following resolution heretofore offered 
by Mr. Jarvis, of Maine: 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the subject 





ouldin. 


now brought into notice by the honorable mem- | 


They came from another | 


of the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia ought | 


not to be entertained by Congress. 4nd be it further re- 
solved, That in case any petition praying the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia be hereafter presented, 
it is the deliberate opinion of the House that the same ought 
to be laid upon the table, without being referred or printed. 


To which Mr. Wise submitted the following 
amendment: 


That there is no power of legislation granted by the Con- 
stitution tu the Congress of the United States, to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and that any attempt 
by Congress to legislate upon the subject of slavery will be 
not only unauthorized, but dangerous to the union of the 
States. 


Mr. Jarvis subsequently modified the original 
resolution as follows: 


Whereas any attempt in this House to agitate the ques- 
| tion of slavery is calculated to disturb the compromises of 
| the Constitution, to endanger the Union, and, if persisted 
| in, destroy the peace and prosperity of the country: there- 

fore, 


of the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia ought 
not to be entertained by Congress: and it is further resolved, 
That in case any petition praying for the abolition of slavery 


| in the District of Columbia be hereafter presented, it is the || 


deliberate opinion of the House that the same ought to be 
laid upon the table without being referred or printed. 


The question before the House being the amend- 
ment of Mr. Wise— 


Mr. BOULDIN rose and addressed the House 
as follows: 
Mr. SPEAKER: 


Before entering upon the dis- 


consideration, let me protest against a certain 
election} now so much talked of, having anything 
whatever to do in this matter. Several allusions 
have been made to some supposed Lae re 


| of that election with the resolutions now under de- | 


| bate. I cannot believe that any man would bring 
| into hazard the life or safety of the infant that 
| sits upon his knee, and smiling looks up to him 


for protection—the companion of his joys and his | 
| nemuetnncehie friends, his country, and every- | 


| thing that is dear to him on earth, to forward any 
| party views, or to elevate or oe hopes 
of any individuals. But should I be mistaken in 


Strike out all after the word ‘ Resolved,” and insert, 


cussion of the several resolutions now under | 
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1 do most sincerely lament, that the course of the || 
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I will consider the constitutional question first. 
Although there is difference of opinion on this 
question, and, no doubt, honest difference of 
opinion, still I cannot see where the difficulty is. 
All admit a man’s land or his horse cannot be 
taken from him in this District any more than 
elsewhere, and that it cannot be done anywhere, 
except for the public use, nor even then without 
just compensation, 

Can, then, the constitutionality of the proposed 
abolition be sustained without showing a dis- 
tinction between the property a man holds in a 
slave, and that which he Nol s in lands or horses? 
It surely cannot. If, then, there be any distine- 
tion, where does it lie? Is it to be found in the 
Constitution of the United States? Certainly 
not. That instrument makes no distinction. 

While the Federal Constitution was under de- 
bate, with a view to its adoption, by the Virginia 
convention, Henry urged that his property was 
not secured; and gave his reason why he thought 
so. He was answered that it was; and that 
clause cited to prove that it was, which provides 
for the retaking of a runaway slave or servant, in 
any State to which he might abscond. 

it was insisted by Henry that slaves might be 
taxed, until the tax would compel emancipation. 
Amendments were proposed, and most, if not all 


| of them, afterwards adopted, which now form a 


part of the Constitution, and stand as amend- 
ments. 

Further, to secure this, and all other property, 
we find this amendment: ‘ Nor shall private 
property be taken, for public use, without just 
compensation.’’ (See amendment Constitution, 


' sec. 5.) This was then the most valuable species 


of property held by the southern States, as well 
as now. This property was then almost entirely 


| peculiar to the South, and they were unwilling 
| to trust it to any one but themselves. 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the subject || 


This was 
the greatest stumbling-block in the way of the 


| adoption of the Constitution. 


he determination to hold it wholly within 
their own power, and trust it to no one, makes 
the South feel and know, that State rights and 
State governments are more dear to them than to 
= section of the Union. 

ir, they did not mean to intrust it to those 
who they believed, or professed to believe, 


| that ee could not be held in a slave. With 


the clauses before quoted, and the other clauses 
in the Constitution and amendments, all recog- 
nizing and securing, or seeking to secure, this 
property; with many doubts and fears, and con- 
trary to the advice of many of the wisest and best 
men we ever had, we adopted the Constitution— 
went into the copartnership. 

Shall we have gone into this Confederacy, with 
the principal part of our property thus recognized 


| and secured; and shall the same instrument be 


construed to secure the property of one section 
of the Union, and not that of another section? 
Surely this cannot be. Some, seeing the palpable 
absurdity of this, fly to this idea: say they, You 
cannot liberate the slaves now in being; but you 


this, 1 am sure I shall not be in another view of || may forbid the increase to be held as slaves.Compel 


it. If attempted to be used on either side, it will | 


soon be found to be a dangerous weapon, one 
that cuts both ways, and will soon be laid aside. 

To say you will never have a President from a 
non-slaveholding State, will provoke and give ex- 
cuse to those of the non-slaveholding States to 
say they will never have one from a slaveholding 
State. This, if acted on, is a practical disso- 
lution of the Union, and would soon produce it, 
in every sense of the term. 

Sir, when I go to the polls, [ shall vote for 
whom I please at the time. Should the election 
come to this House, (it being then the vote of 
my district, and not my vote,) 1 shall vote as 
they please. As to how I am to find out what 
they wish, they can inform me in . way they 
may think proper. I hold myself to find 
out somehow. Nor have lL any doubt but that 
Ican. This is all I wish to have to do with that 
election. Let me, then, turn my back upon it, 
while this matter is under consideration. 

I will vote for no man, from whatever quarter 
of the Union he may come, who wishes to be 
meddling with right of property, and especial] 
that in slaves, because it involves other perils 
besides the loss of property. 


| 
| 


us to maintain the mother, while she raises the 
children; the master is thus made slave to his 
negro. Take all the rents and profits, but hold 
the property in the land sacred. Be careful not 
to interfere with the right of rty in the mare, 
but take away all the colts. Bane ideas, however, 
though they may weigh upon the minds of others, 
weigh nothing upon mine. It is property, or not. 
The Constitution is binding upon all or none; 
none can claim, under a deed or will, and against 
it, or deny its validity; none can hold on upon 
that part of the Constitution which is to their 
advantage and discard all the balance. What 
distinction can be drawn between property and 

rty in this respect? What, tir! shall you 
not be able, with the whole power of the Confed- 
eracy, to take away a man’s horse worth forty 
dollars, unless it be for the public use, and not 
then, without just compensation, and still be able 
to take his slave, his property worth one thou- 
sand dollars?—not for the public use—not with 
just compensation. Some have said, this prop- 
erty might be taken away, if it became dangerous 
to the public. This cannot be for the public use. 
If set free, they will not be Sr at all, and 
cannot be property for the public use. This is a 
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publie, by making it no property at all! 
In the first place, a man cannot be placed in 
much greater danger, or a much worse condition, 
than by taking away from him the proceeds of his 
whole life’s labor—his bread for his children. In 
the next place, it is wholly inconsistent with the 
profession, that those who contend for those 
powers in this District, do not claim them over 
the States. If this argument, drawn from danger 
only, will authorize emancipation here, where 
there are but few slaves, and from the smallness 


of the District there never can be many, what | 


will it not do, if transferred to Louisiana and 
Mississippi? In the third place, the danger is 


not less on account of the interference of stran- | 
And in the fourth place, we never meant | 


gers, 
nor do we mean ever to put ourselves or property 
in negro dlaves, under the care or keeping of 
those who have no slaves, 

No, sir; no distinction can be drawn between 
the right to interfere with this property and any 
other, on the part of the Federal Government. 

When the States of Maryland and Virginia 
conveyed away this District to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, they had procured a bond to be given 
by the Federal Government, that private prop- 
erty should not be taken for public use, without 
just compensation. How, then, comes it, that 
this Government shall assume the power to take 
away the most valuable property they had, when 
it fell into its hands? that too, (twist as you will, 
at last it comes to this,) because other people do 
not like this kind of property—have scruples of 
-onseience, Yet it seems many have no scruples 
of conscience that will prevent them from taking 
away the property of others; ay, sir, and after 
entering into the most solemn obligations not to 


violate an instrument which says you shall not, || 


except for the public use, and then not without 
just compensation, 

It is not pretended to be disguised that there 
isa plan afloat for general emancipation; and 
these petitioners generally say, they conceive 
this to be a part of the means to be used, in order 
to consummate their general object. 


It appears to me, that view the memorials and | 


do, | 


arguments in every light, resting, as they 
upon some supposed distinction between this and 
any other species of property, they all must come 
at last to this point—that the property in a negro 
slave is no property at all. We have no thoughts 
of trusting half the whole wealth of all the South 
to abstractions of this kind. We claim negro 
slaves as property—we hold them as such—and 
the property in them was recognized, guarantied, 
secure 

interference. The Constitution cither secures it 
to us, or it does not. If it does, we have all we 
want upon that point. If it does not, we are de- 
ceived, and must secure it in some other way. 
But not by putting it under the contro] of those 
who have no slaves. 

Many are of opinion that large manufactories 
are dangerous to the liberty, safety, and morals 
ofa nation. Shall we burn them down, sir, by 
act of Congress? Such ideas appear to me to be 
subversive of every security for property, dan- 
gerous to the community, and hostile to the peace 
and order of civilized life. 1 cannot see the least 
ground for asserting this power. 

But, on the point of constitutionality, I can 
differ with any gentleman, from any part of the 
Union, and do it in perfect good will and good hu- 
mor, With equal good humor and complacency, 
can I hear abstractions on the subject of negroes 
and negro slavery. As long as they are kept 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, they can never 
hurt us of the South. Nor can they hurt there 
much; for, as my. Lord Bacon says, ‘* h 
such things werk mightily on men’s wits, wade 
they produce no very great effects.’’ The mis- 
chief never begins until an attempt is made to 
reduce them to practice. 

I promised you, and enn you, my consti- 
tuents, that whenever the abolition question came 
up, not entangled with any question of order, or 
with any extraneous matter, I would express my 
opinions and feelings upon it.. Yet who can be 
ignorant of what are the feelings and opinions 
of a representative of any portion of the slave- 
holding districts upon this subject? There is no 
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, or sought to be secured, to us against all || 
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strange idea—to make property useful to the || difference of opinion or of feeling, either in re- H I 
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ndians.’” ‘Can a man be pardoned, and retain 


we 


gard to the right to interfere, or the disposition | the offense??? When, then, | see that great men. 
to do so, by the Federal Government. Nearly || can thus construe and thus act—great and good 
| all these memorials declare, in terms, that they | 
| mean this measure to operate, in some form or | 


j 
efforts constantly in action, the object of which 
is to emancipate our slaves. 
propose to do it immediately. Others propose 
to do it gradually. I am entirely satisfied, that 
to do it, or use the means to do it, either way, 
| is a violation of the Constitution, subversive of 
private and public safety, and, if persevered in, 
fatal to the Union. 
| I have, however, no great solicitude on the 


} 
Some petitions 


| 
j 
| 





| 
} 


/and endanger my life, upon speculative notions | 


_ of this character, it is obvious it will find it easy 
/enough to get clear of constitutional difficulty. 
| And it is not material whether it come to this 
_ determination through infatuation,*perversion of 
intellect, or perversion of moral sense, or from 
|| corruption known and felt; it will, in neither 
|| case, stand long upon constitutional construction. 
|| Sir, I have been compelled to come to the con- 
| clusion, that when our lives and our property de- 
| pend upon construction, and construction only, 
no great reliance can be placed in the safety of 
| either. 
| The opinions of the greatest and best of men 
| differ and change with time and change of cir- 
cumstances. 


|| Constitution, with its guarded, careful amend- 
| ments. Mark the opinions delivered in debate 
on its adoption. I know they stand in the form 
| of argument, but not the arguments of counsel, 


| guments of a judge delivering the sentence of life 
| or death; pronouncing sentence of life or death to 
} a nation’s independence. 


Look to the opinions of the great, |, 
|| wise, and good men who framed and adopted this | 


other, to produce, or to induce, the emancipation || 
| of the slaves of all the South. The fact is not || 
| attempted to be covered, that there are untiring | 


| be assailed b 


» ha ) _and the property bot 
|| the constitutional question. When the mind gets || 
its own consent to take from me my property, | 


men, many of them as great and as good as any 
men in any age or country—I do not like to place 
my principal reliance on constitutional construc- 
tion in this affair. I know we must rely mainly 
upon ourselves. But as far as depends upon our 
fellow-citizens and friends, not situated as we are 
in regard to this property, especially members of 
this House, I am anxious to have an answer to 
this question: Do you (professing to be friendly 
to us of the South) mean to take any steps, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to produce their effect now 
or hereafter, which steps are intended to take 
from us this property, and in doing so, put us 
in danger? No man can 
answer to this for those that are to follow him. 
Each man must answer this question for himself, 
If the answer is yes, I care not a fig for his con- 
stitutional notions. I cannot feel that that per- 


‘| son, whoever he may be, or whatever he ma 
think of the purity of his own intentions, is a 


friend to me or mine, or to the southern people. 
We of the South are notoriously assailed upon 


| this subject, in church and out of church, (I mean 


no reflection on the Church,) by societies and 
combinations of all descriptions in the Union, 
and of many foreign countries. Are we now to 
this House? The votes which 
have been taken indicate decidedly that we are 
not—the friendly countenances I meet every day 
tell me it can hardly be. But if we are to be 
assailed by this House in legislative form, inevit- 
able necessity has taken our course for us. Phi- 
losophers may dream, and fanatics may rave in 


| their wild imaginations, but we know that our 


i} 


|| urged before the Virginia Convention that, under | 


the constitution proposed, a sovereign State might 
be dragged before a court, what did the late Chief 
Justice say in reply? 
| lude to the late Chief Justice of the United States, 





| great name and virtues. Would that I could pay 
| tribute as just and ample as it is sincere to the 
| splendor of his talents, the magnitude of his ac- 
| quirements, and to whatis more thanall, the purity 
| and simplicity of his heart, and the unbending 
firmness of his justice. 

In answer to Henry, and in support of the Con- 
stitution, or rather its adoption, he said, among 
other things, ‘‘ It is not rational to suppose, that 
sovereign power should be dragged before a 
'court.’’ Does he then say, or even intimate 
| that, in the adoption of that Constitution, a State 
would cease to he a sovereign power? 
it. Such a hint I do not recollect to have seen; 
| at that day it might have been fatal to the adop- 
tion. He says further: ** I hope 





show. 
have stood out for a time upon a constitutional 
difficulty, and yielded at last. Witness the his- 
tory of the Bank of the United States. I may 
not be right—I hope I am not—but it appears to 
me that positions have been taken, which, in their 
nature, are impossible to be executed, and con- 
trary to the spirit and letter of the Constitution, 
and that by construction of the Constitution. 
Has no such position as this been substan- 
tially taken? An independent savage nation in 
the heart of a sovereign civilized State, under the 
protection of the Federal court? I hope I am not 
right; but ifap to me that good men have 
convinced themselves that this is practicable, 
constitutional, and just; and that the savages are 
to remain, in all time, not subject to the laws 
of the State, scalping and tomahawking men, 
women and helpless children, if they > 
under the protection of the Federal court. If all 
those whose ancestors took land from the In- 
dians would return to them all the lands thus 
held, there would be room enough for the ‘* poor 


| let me do it with all humility and homage to his | 


Far from || 


When Patrick Henry | 


course is taken for us by dire necessity, We 


|| know that three millions of men are not to be 
| managed by philosophic dreams, or the wild 
| feed to maintain one side only. They are the ar- | 


imaginations of fanatics. 

Many are the schemes devised for our benefit 
by men and women, many of whom are as igno- 
rant of the matter as they are officious in med- 
dling with that which does not concern them. 


_ Some advise emancipation immediately, openly, 
_ violently; others propose to proceed more cau- 


Mr. Speaker, when I al- || 


tiously, carefully. The purposes being the same, 
(the emancipation of other men’s property,) dif- 
fering only in the means proposed to be used, the 
more temperate tells the more rash that he will 
defeat the object. 

So far, then, his rashness will benefit us. With 
such an object before him, the more guarded and 
circumspect he is, the more dangerous he is to 
us. There is only one point upon which all 
their schemes and plans ever agree—that we of 
the South sleep on a magazine of gunpowder. 


Some propose to set fire to this magazine openly 


in broad day, and immediately; others say it 
would be best to burn it off gradually by a slow 


match, and hurt nobody. 


! 
i 


| 


no gentleman |! 
will think that a State will be called at the bar of || 
the Federal court.’* What hethought of it after- || 
wards, after decisions and after opinions will || 
We find that the most illustrious men || 


Sir, such speculations are amusing as long as 
they are not attempted to be put into practice. 
This is the very icoem that was proposed and 
tried in St. Domingo. It was some time before 
the match caught the magazine of powder; but 
when it did take, it blew up the whole island ata 
blast. Instead of millions on millions of pounds 
of sugar and coffee, and numerous other articles 
of value, reared by the hand of care and industry 
for exportation, what have they now but the 
spontaneous growth of the island—mahogany 
and the like? Their population reduced to less 
than half—many of the full-blood negroes now 
to be found in herds, naked and wild as the beasts 
of the forest—flying from the sight of man, even 
of their own country and color! This is the 
fruit of this scheme of gradual emancipation. 
In that experiment, as soon as the white 

ple began to perceive the effect of this eth 
scheme, almost all whocould, left the magazine— 
left the island. ‘Those that remained were, with . 
the help of certain societies in France, 

in the most treacherous and brutal manner. 
Those who innocently think that this po : 
be burnt off gradually, have my thanks for in- 
tending me no other mischief than to burn my 
powder without my leave. Yet they must excuse 
me; I cannot to the project in any way. 
wish not to add to any excitement that may exist, 
or fan the flame of discord. Yet, two years since, 
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nearly, when I first had the honor of a seathere, 
I expressed a wish to print one of these memor-. 
jals. It contained two propositions—one that it 
was a shame and disgrace, as well as pain, to 


| 
; 


northern and eastern gentlemen, and foreigners, | 
to come to this capital and find slaves and slave- | 


holders here. ! 
to Virginia, and the whole South, as to this place. 
The other proposition was this—that if abolition 
took place here, in the heart of Virginia and 
Maryland, it would compel or influence them to 
do the like. Here was a direct eopemien to 
use means to emancipate our slaves in these 
States. I wished to print this, and let the South 
know what was proposed and what feelings these 

ople entertained towards us, and how many 
they might be, many or few, and who they were. 
It was thought to 
able colleague, [Mr. Wise,]and I abandoned the 
idea, as that seemed to be the opinion of the whole 
South. Yet I thought and said, and still think, 


that if a friend detect a man attempting to burn | 


my house or do me serious injury, and arrest it, 


is to tell me, that I may be on my guard. 

[t is not, then, a new thought with me, that the 
South ought to know and understand that there 
is danger abroad; and I am happy to find my 
honorable rolleague agreeing with me now. 


Every word applied as thoroughly | 


a firebrand by my honor- | 
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hostile lands, they never thought to inquire; how \| 
many armies they should have to subdue, the 
disdained to estimate. They pressed forward, 
regardless of the fields whitened with the bones 
of others cut off in the same mad career. Men 
of wisdom, as well as men of folly, were eagerly 
and equally engaged in this enterprise. Now, | 
men of all kinds, wise or foolish, look back upon 
them and their mad career with utter astonish- 
ment, and stand amazed at their madness. The 
excitement upon the subject of negro slavery ap- 
— to me to be exactly similar, and nothing 
ut God has power to arrest it. 
To desire the prosperity and happiness of the | 
whole human family, and endeavor to promote 
it, is genuine benevolence, which is the queen of all 
the virtues. Free from all fanaticism, many of the 
wisest and best are deeply concerned for the negro 
race. ‘To such feelings and such notions my heart 
yields its most profound and warm devotion. 


Columbia—Mr. Bouldin, 
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tioned? Had she gone up, with her woolly hair, 
and lips higher than her nose, in all the splendor 
of Asiatic magnificence, would not such a novelty 
have been mentioned? 

The only doubt that can be raised is in regard 
to Ethiopians. Philosophy took its rise first in 
that country. It seems easily shown that it was 
a nation formed of people of different races. As 
I can find nothing certain to show that the philos- 
ophers of that day were not negroes, I cannot say 
they were not; yet upon the weight of testimony, 
what probability is there that they were? None 
that [can see. They have never taken the lead 
since. Some individual might, but exceptions 
pean the rule; yet I have no recollection of ever 
1aving seen an individual instance of a first-rate 
man in anything (except perhaps music) of that 
race, 

There are hordes and nations of them in that 
neighborhood (Ethiopia) exactly such as they 


I cannot, however, — ate in their hopes or ~were thousands of years ago. 


their efforts. When I look back into the records 


| of past ages, and am unable to find this race atany 


he has only half done his work. His next duty | 


[ have considered this emancipating notion for | 


a long time, and think I understand the 
from which it is pressed upon us. This thing is 
*found in the South as well as the North, though 
not to the same extent; in Europe as well as in 
America. It is found mainly among the aristoc- 
racy—I mean the money, that is the only aristoc- 
racy in this country—and among the gossiping 
classes—rich idlers, and their dependants, who, 
not being obliged to work, are speculating upon 
that which will involve the life and property of 
thousands and millions of honest, industrious 
citizens. I know all rich people do not do this, 
but it surely comes from that quarter. I never 
knew an industrious man, whose habit and busi- 
ness was to make bread with his own hands for 


uarter | 


his wife and children; nor a industrious woman, | 


(his wife,) whose duty, an 


habit, and pleasure | 


it was to honor her husband, and feed and clothe | 
his children, that ever pressed this thing much | 
upon any one, or meddled a great deal with other | 


people’s busidess in anything. This class have 
not time for such things. Do not understand me 
to assail the wealthy part of the community 
rudely. Far from it. As they have the means 


and leisure to acquire, so have they much intelli- | 


gence and many accomplishments not to be found | 


among the poorer classes. 


As they are freed | 


from the temptation incident to want, so are they | 
free, in a measure, from many of the vices to | 


which those who are more pressed by want and | 


I only speak of the 


necessity are more ——. 
e, without disparagement 


fact, as | conceive it to 
to either class. 

I wish not to provoke the ire of those who are 
friendly to us, though not living in a slavehold- 
ing district. To go crusading against people 
about their abstract notions, could only be equaled 
in absurdity by the crusade of the fanatics against 
us for that which we cannot help, if we were 
ever so anxious. I know that fanaticism is 
abroad in. the land—north and south, east and 
west, in Europe and America. With that it is 
useless, worse than idle, to attempt an argument. 
It is in vain to appeal to its bowels of compas- 
sion. 

* Arouse the tiger in the Hyrcanian desert, 
Strive with the balf-starv’d lion for his prey ; 
Lesser the risk, than to rouse 
The slumbering fire of wild fanaticism.” 

Tt seems to palsy every valuable faculty of the 
mind and ghe soul. Look but at the Crusaders; 
see how they went on like raving maniacs for 
more than two hundred years. Many of the 
most prudent and worthy men whose every ac- 
tion was weighed in the balance before their 
course was taken; every effort for their family, 
their friends, and their country—many thousands 
of such men, suddenly influenced by the hermit 
Peter, or some such fanatic, abandoned all they 

been toiling for all their days, or sold it to 
rchase an outfit for the expedition to the Holy 

- How many seas between—how many 


No. 4 . 


period, in all time, in any place, equal to their own 
ge against any other race of men, I cannot 

ut feel that man’s efforts to alter a destiny so 
abiding, must prove unavailing. I mean the ne- 
grorace. The Moor, the Carthaginian, the Egyp- 
tian, were all black, or nearly so, but not negroes. 
The negro has several marks that distinguish him 
from any other race. The most remarkable is his 
woolly hair. I donot mean to reproach him with 
this peculiarity, nor can I see any necessary con- 
nection between this peculiarity or any other that 
he has, and his inferiority. 1 mean merely to say, 
that I can find no satisfactory proof that, in any 
time past, this race has been found equal to his 
own protection against any other race. Whilea 
son is an infant, under father or guardian, he can 
be provided for and taken care of; but when of full 
age, if he cannot take care of himself, he will 
hardly be taken care of; much more certainly is 


' this the case with a nation or race that is not equal 


to its own care and protection. Who will take 
care of a nation that is not able to take care of 
itself? I cannot find any proof that this race has 
ever been in any other condition. What was their | 
condition in the days ofSolomon? ‘ Negro slaves 
‘ were, in those days, extraordinary marks of lux- 
‘ury, pomp, or show; and were sometimes exhib- 
‘ited as objects of curiosity. Josephus, speaking 
‘of the trade carried on by Solomon at Ophir, 
‘ which he places in Africa, mentions that, besides 
‘gold and silver, he obtained thence much ivory, 
‘ blacks, and monkeys;and these formed the great- 
‘est part of the African trade, even tll late years. 
‘ Solomon bought the negroes for the service of the 
‘temple, the high priests,and the seraglios, whence | 
‘some few found their way, as presents to the 
‘courts and cities of foreign Powers. But in | 
‘the subsequent ages, the decline of the kingdoms 


| fof the East extinguished the demand for such ar- 
| ‘ticles of luxury; the speculation of foreign com- 


‘merce ceased; the avenues to distant objects be- 
‘came blocked up or forgotten; and the negro 
‘provinces of Africa, retaining only a very pre- 
‘carious communication with the Moors and 


| * Arabs, remained unnoticed and unknown, until | 


| tion they seem ever to have had, is the African || 


‘the Portuguese adventurers again opened a route 
‘to their shores two thousand four hundred and 
‘forty years afterwards.’’ Such was their con- 
dition then—such it is now. The best protec- | 


| climate, in which no abiding European settle- 


ment ever could be made, though tried in all | 


| ages; and Asiatics can with difficulty. 


} 


| 


| 


| sions as if the 


| 


| 


After the lapse of two thousand four hundred 
and forty years, what was their condition still? | 
While other races have been rising into eminence | 
and falling into barbarism, they remain the same | 
—ay, sir, and are still the same. Efforts have | 
been made for three hundred years to civilize | 
them, and advance them on their own shores, but | 
allin vain. Some of the old historians use expres- | 
Egyptians were negroes; but the 
peons is now ample that they were not negroes, | 

ut had negro captives among them. All the | 
Egyptian mummies, with scarcely an exception, | 
have straight hair and Asiatic faces; all the sculp- | 
tures, statues, and paintings, show that they were 
not negroes. Sir, can you believe that, the ous | 
Queen of Sheba was a negress, and it not men- | 


| 
} 


} 


There isa race spoken of in the Old Testament, 
of whom it is said—‘* Cursed be Canaan; a ser- 
vant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.”’ 
I have much confidence in the truth of the Old 
Testament, as well asthe New. There are many 
things in each beyond my reach, upon the com- 
mon rules of evidence, to know whether they be 
true or not, but there is nothing that I ever could 
find to be false. If, in this, the negro race isnot 
alluded to, | do not know what race is alluded to. 
If I did not find a race of men, as I think, ex- 
actly agreeing with it, | might have passed over 
it as a thing, the application or truth of which I 
could not exactly see. From age to age they 
have filled this saying. Shall we say it is wrong, 
and we will alter it? Or shall we say we do not 
believe 1t? And why not believe it? See the 
prophecies of the Jews. There are the prophe- 
cies, and here are the people; proving, by their 
condition, the truth of the S aaiahaans “heir con- 
dition could not have been inferred from what had 
been the condition of that, or any other people, 

| before or since the prophecies. It may seem 
hard, and does seem hard, as far as we are able 
to look into it, and nothing but positive submis- 
sion to overruling destiny in the eyes of the un- 
believer, or submission to overruling Providence 
in the eyes of the believer, confiding in his wis- 
dom and goodness as well as submission to Om- 
nipotence, can reconcile the heart of a kind man 
to it. And, sir, should either rebel, what effect 
would rebellion have ? 

Some say the negro would be equal, with an 
equal chance. If so, he must prove it by his own, 
actions. It cannot be proved by supposition er 
hypothesis. Why has the negro not had a chance? 
Why has he not caught the European, the Asiatic, 
the American, in his turn? Other races have 
been up, and have been down; but they have 
been down always. 

I know many wise and great men have hopes 
that the negro race may yet be brought up to an 
average with other races. I am obliged to feel 
respect for the opinions, or even the serious hopes, 
of men of great talent and virtue, Yet, having 
been raised in aslaveholding section, and being so 
well acquainted with their character there, and 

| having taken some pains to inform myself of their 


| previous condition, I cannot feel any serious hope 


| of their ever being brought up to that condition 
by man’s agency. 

Judging from individual cases, a man might 
hope; but exceptions prove a rule, though they 
| may exist. It is contrary to all logic to argue 
| from particulars to generals; but lam notinformed 


|| of one exception in which it appears that the 


| negro has risen to anything like an equality in 
| py one great pursuit of learning, or anything 
| else, compared to the first-rate in that same pur- 
| Suit in other races. God forbid that I should dis- 
| parage them. Oftentimes it happens that they 
| are better and more intelligent than many who are 
| lamenting over their ignorance and depravity. 
| We have Scripture authority to show that we are 
| brothers; and the authorities I have quoted from, 
| and alluded to, are not intended to upset the 
| Scripture, but to prove by other evidence the truth 
| mentioned in the Scriptures, that we are all from 
one stock. They prove it to my satisfaction; and 
| L believe would have proved it if 1 had never heard 
| of the Scripture. 
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I do not rest our course to be pursued upon the 
truth or falsehood of my opinion on this matter; 
our course is marked by necessity. Whether 
negroes be equal or inferior—whether it was right 
or wrong in the origin to have brought them here 
—whether slavery in the abstract be right or 
wrong—they are here in such numbers, and so 
interwoven with our institutions, we cannot get 
clear of them without ae agree deal worse by 
them, and ourselves, than by holding them. To 
get clear of them we should be obliged to exterm- 
inate them in self-defense. 


The only use I wish to make of this view of } 
the matter is this: If the success be so doubtful, | 


and even hopeless, of placing the race in a safe 
condition, and raising them upon a level with 
other nations, there is less propriety in pressing 


upon us, when evils are a and incalculable, | 
’ 


and benefits just within the range of possibility. 
A question is asked, what isto bedone? I know 
but one answer. Leave it to God. In the ripe- 


ness of time, and in His own way, He will doright || 
The spheres keep their place and the || 


about it. 
heavenly bodies move in their orbits without 
regard to any agency or resolutions of men. 
Surely then, when subjects grow so large, and the 
consequences of interference so perilous, men can 
never be held responsible for leaving them in the 
hands of an overruling Providence, where at last, 
let man resolve what he will, they must remain. 

Their weakness can never give us the right to 











like it. We are talking of war with France, and 
| France talking of war with us. Think of the 
|cost of the few regiments that either would 
| think of sending across the Atlantic. The fanat- 
| ics think, and think ri htly, that the cost would 
_be worthy the consideration of both nations. 
|| This is not the point upon which their brains are 
| diseased. But to send three millions across the 

Atlantic, and find a home for them, and defend 

them until negroes are able to defend themselves, 
| is a light matter in the estimation of fanaticism. 
| Viewing, on the whole, this project as utterly 
impracticable as well as unconstitutional, I am 
opposed to any interference of any kind calcu- 
| lated to irritate. We are told that slavery among 
|| us is a sore evil. 
|| a cancer on a vital part, what would he think of 
a surgeon who would propose to cut it out? 
|; What would you think of a surgeon who would 


|, sequences would be death? hat would you 
would persevere in chafing and irritating an in- 
curable wound? To let us alone to our destiny 
is the kindest favor that can be bestowed upon us. 

I will now proceed to answer some of the 


Sir, if a man be afflicted with || 


insist upon amputation, when you knew the con- |; 
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It is not true that the free negro here is better 
than the slave. Judge him by the communion 
table, the jail, the whipping-post, or the gallows 
and they will all give it in favor of the slave. 
Put them to any test, it will turn out the same. 
It is not true that slaves are dishonest, as js 
said and supposed by those not acquainted. Ca 
tain Smith, who first made a permanent settlement 
in Virginia, says, ‘‘ As in all countries, where 
there are many people, there are some thieves; 
so in all seas much frequented, there are some 
3 There is stealing, then, = land and 
y sea, The jails and gibbets prove this all over 
the world. But I will state a fact by which com- 
parison may be drawn with other places. Havin 
practiced law in the country, in the courts of the 
interior, the nature of that profession has, for 
twenty years and more, carried me into houses, 
public and private, from the residence of the most 
affluent to the most humble dwelling of the poor. 


|| I carried saddle-bags without a lock, and never 


| 


think of the charity or kindness of him, who || 


| are committed to their care. 


| 


abuse them; but necessity and legal right com- | 


pel and entitle us to hold them. 


nice questions of what woul 
der other circumstances; yet I will say, sir, that 
1 see nothing more monstrous in this thing in any 
way than in many other things elsewhere. I see 
nothing to induce me to believe that if the pious 


be my opinion un- | 


_ Ihave no idea | 
that, under the circumstances, it is a crime to hold | 
them, and shall not troubie — or myself with | 


rage of the fanatics had carried them before Christ, || 


when on earth, under the same circumstance as 
some of their brethren and predecessors did in 
regard to the woman who was taken in adultery— 


I say,I can see nothing in it to prevent his giving | 


the same answer: ‘‘ Let him that is without fault 
cast the first stone.’’ If they will obey this rule, 
I am willing they may throw as many as they 
please. But they have not the shame or self- 
condemnation that the other had. 
*‘ They’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Their neighbor’s faults and folly.’’ 

One thing is observable. Adultery is forbidden, 
and put with murder, and the list of blackest, 
geepest crime. Slavery is nowhere forbid, at least 
in terms, if at all; we are driven to long inferences, 
and that against fact. It existed all the while, 
and still notexpressly forbidden, or by any reason- 
able implication. et, sir, do not understand me 
as branching out in defense of slavery, or against 
it in the abstract—I speak only as to our present 
condition; the most inconvenient feature of which 
is, that it lays us liable to fanatics and unauthor- 
ized interference from others. If we indulge the 
nobie feeling of hospitality, the delight of the 
southern man, and take into our bosom the for- 
eigner, seeking fortune or seeking pleasure, we 
put it into his power to touch us in this tender 
place. Pity enough it is that human depravity 
and human ingratitude should be found great 
enough to abuse it; and still greater would be the 
pity, if, entering into the closest alliances of friend- 
ship and interest with others, they should be found 
Wiling to touch us on this tender chord. I will 
pass from this gloomy view of the subject. Itis an 
old story and an old truth, that the heart of man is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked. 

It might seem that Providence intended some- 
thing for the benefit of the negro race, in suffer- 
ing a portion of them to be brought among civil- 
ized men, where they could be governed and 
protected under and by their laws, until they 
were pre to receive his further blessing. 
If this be his design, I have no idea that man can 
defeat it. To carry them back to Africa would 
seem well calculated to stay all advance in their 
career. But the idea of carrying all the negroes 
back to Africa was never entertained seriously, 
I imagine, by any one. There are about three 
millions. To carry them and find a home for 
them in a distant country isan casy job for fanat- 
icism; but all time is unable to show anything 


tt 


| 
{| 
| 


| 


| handed tyrant? 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\\ 
| 


i 





, menced. 


| * baboons, and transplanted into one where they | 
_* are made intelligent beings and Christians. As 


| They are freer, happier, and more intelligent, and 


charges that have been made against the South || 


/as a pretext for interference with our matters. | 


Sir, they draw their conclusions from premises, || 
not one of which is true in point of fact. 

It is not true that the Africans in their native || 
country are made worse. They were, very many || 
of them, cannibals when the slave trade com- || 
Instead of catching, killing, and eating | 
their enemies, they now catch and sell; careful 
not to kill, 

It is not true that the slaves are worse off here 
than in their country. Lander’s Travels show || 
that four fifths of them are slaves. As Mr. Ran- || 
dolph said, ‘‘ It is the happiest occurrence that | 
* ever could have befallen them. They are taken 
‘ from a country where they are little better than 





| 


f 
| 
| 


* to the whites,’’ said he, * itis another matter.”? || 


more pious than they were in their own country. 

It is not true that the whites are worse than || 
white men in other countries. Any judgment 
formed here would be charged with partiality. 
Go to any country abroad, and_see if a southern | 
man stands questioned by his locality. Who || 
stands higher than a southern gentleman for || 
honor, truth, justice, piety, or virtue, in any || 
sense? Has he the name of a hard-hearted, hard- | 

Sir, his character is known in 
the world. And does it suffer by comparison 
with that of gentlemen of any non-slaveholding || 
State? Who, for pure, feminine modesty, and | 
unsuspected chastity, as well as every other 
quality that can recommend her to the love and 
admiration of stranger or acquaintance, stands || 
better in the eyes of the world than the south- 
ern female? Is it supposed she will suffer by | 
comparison with females in any non-slaveholding 
State? 

It is not true that the southern people are less 
safe in any sense, unless from the meddling of 
others. here is the country that has had less 
violence in its bosom within two hundred years, 
than the South? The affair at Southampton is 
the only one of any size. How much fanaticism 
had to do with that may be doubtful. What has 
been the case with non-slaveholding States? Have 
they had no mobs, no riots, in that time? Have 
the United States troops never been obliged to 





| 











lend their aid? ‘ 
There is no country where there is less per- || 
sonal violence—fewer robberies, especially by the 
negroes. Personal security is as great as any- 
where in the world. Often a lady, with thou- 
sands of dollars in her custody, with no other 
white ss than her beautiful daughters or 
granddaughters, some miles from any other white 
rson’s dwelling, surrounded by fifty or one 
undred and fifty slaves, her only protection—all 
who know anything about it, know what would 
be the peril at whieh an attempt would be made 
upon her. There rest treasureand beauty secure 
together. Think you they would be more secure 
thus guarded by hirelings in a non-slaveholding 
country? 


| than laborers in other 


| the means of subsistence. 


lost the value of a cravat in my life from them. 
In all that country, negroes are the domestic ser- 
vants, and in almost all instances, such things 
There are man 

places where there are no slaves, at which, if 
your hat, or cloak, or trunk gets out of sight, or 
is not delivered to some one who has given bond 
and security to return it to you again or place it 


| where you direct him, you will never see it 


again; and then unless you have the number or 
description of the porter, it is infallibly gone. I 
do not mean to say slaves do not steal; they do 
steal, but not more than people do in many places 
where there are no slaves. 
It is not true, that they are worse provided for 
laces—the increase in that 
opulation will prove this without anything more. 
n many places where there are no slaves, the in- 
crease in population is nothing, being limited by 
[ sat, sir, and my 
heart bled for the sufferings of the poor in New 
York, as painted with such feeling and eloquence 


| by a gentleman from that State, [Mr. Ferris,] at 


I wondered that while so much 
is felt for our slaves, there were no 


the last session. 
sympath 


| bowels of compassion left for these poor sufferers; 


groups of them, in that extreme cold weather last 


|| winter, hovering for days and nights over smoking 


sawdust. This, too, because protecting duty was 
laid on foreign coal, that the rich collier might 


| realize a few cents more to the bushel, to add to 


his thousands, perhaps millions; and this appeal 
was made to induce us to take off that duty. I 
have never seen slaves in any situation compar- 
able in suffering to this. Itis not true, that the 
whole of life between master and slave is that 
of tyranny on the one hand, and hatred on the 
other. I ae never seen stronger or more lasting 
friendships than are found between the children 
raised up in the same family. I have never seen 
more bitter tears shed, than I have seen dropped 
by the domestic slaves over adeceased master or 
mistress, or other member of the family. Often 
have I known the mistress to rise at midnight, 


| and travel through the most inclement weather to 
| the sick bed of her servant and friend—yes, sir, 


friend—and watch over her, and sympathize with 
her in all her affliction, until the rising sun. 

I have seen this done often by the slave, though 
wearied by toil—willingly, voluntarily. I have 
seen him go to the sick or otherwise afflicted 
master or mistress, and nurse and watch all 
night. This is no rare or uncommon thing. 

hy, then, should it be said of us, that the rela- 
tionship between master and slave destroys all 
the finer feelings of the heart. Happy is that 
man in his friendships who has as many friends, 


| who will risk their lives for him, as a large slave- 


holder generally has slaves who will peril their 
lives for him. This is said to be induced by in- 
terest only. Itis not. Butgrantit, Neither 
interest nor any other motive can induce many 
to do so to the suffering poor. It is not true that 
the relationship will produce the effect to destroy 


noble feeling. Where do we get our ideas of 
honor and hives but from the days of chivalry? 
and who were in more positive bondage than 


was the page or the-squire to his superior? —_ 
It is not true that slaves are more fale, or their 
labor less table. The exports from this 


country will show this. Three articles of export, 
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the proceeds of slave labor exclusively, cotton, 
tobacco, and rice, amoynted a few years since to 
sixty millions out of eighty millions of dollars, 
the whole export; and that exclusive of what is 
used in thiscountry. There cannot be more than 
two millions of thirteen (the whole population) 
employed in it. 

I have denied some charges against the South 
merely because they have been so often repeated, 
that if not contradicted they might be taken for 
admitted. But I deny all right in any to chal- 
lenge, question, or meddle with us in our affairs 
in that which does not concern them. 

Neither do I mean to be construed as an advo- 
cate for negro slavery, or any other kind of 
slavery in the abstract; only such as we have and 
cannot get clear of. As to the negroes, I should 
be willing to get rid of them in any way that is 
consistent with humanity and the rights of the 
owners. I am not willing to violate private right, 

yublic right, or common sense and justice, about 
it; neither am I willing to see them sacrificed for 
my whim or benefit. Self-defense might, and 
will, if there be much more interference, instigate 
them to acts that will compel us to sacrifice them. 

One word more before I resume my seat. I 
have much confidence in the good feeling of this 
House towards us in this thing; much more than 
I had before it was openly agitated here. Yet, 
let me appeal to gentlemen by every tender endear- 
ment of peaceful life and security, under the freest 
and happiest Government on earth, not to suffer 
this thing to be pushed on us by legislative action 
or encouragement. When once we are sure that 
you deliberately design to push this on us, we are 
friends—we are brothers no longer. Let none 
flatter themselves that, when the elements of civil 
war and discord are matured for action in this 
nation, they will be secure in some safe and peace- 
ful retreat far removed from slavery and its conse- 
quences. When once these elements are put in 
motion, (at whatever end of the continent, ) their 
desolating flame will rage from one end of the 
Confederacy to the other, until we die the death 
of all former republics, and are buried in their 
family vault, within the arms of despotism. This 
has been the fate of all, and will, I fear, be ours. 


Note.—The references and allusions in the foregoing 
remarks, in relation to the ancient history of the negro race, 
are made principally from Bridge’s Jamaica, McKenzie’s 
Hayti, and Pritchard’s Researches. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


REMARKS OF HON.JAS. GARLAND, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1836, 


In reply to the remarks of Mr. Cusine, of Mas- 
sachusetts, on presenting a Memorial from 
sundry inhabitants of Massachusetts, for the 
Abolition of Slavery and the Slave Trade in the 
District of Columbia. 


After Mr. Cusuine concluded his remarks— 


Mr. GARLAND rose and said, that he did not 
rise to inflict a long speech upon the House, par- 
ticularly at this hour of the day—that he would 
not discuss the subject of slavery here or else- 
where—but he could not permit the ingenious and 

cious remarks of the honorable member from 

assachusetts, [Mr. Cussinc,] who has just 
taken his seat, to go to the public, without an 
humble effort, on his part, to — their effects 
by exposing their fallacy. r. G. said, that 
whenever gentlemen presented these penne for 
interference with the local rights of the people of 
the District of Columbia, against their wishes, 
their reception was to be secured, by being 
wrapped in the extensive folds of the sacred—the 
constitutional right of petition. 

Mr. G. proposed very briefly to examine this 
subject, with a view to distinguish between the 
constitutional right of petition, and the constitu- 
tional obligation of this House to receive petitions 
when presented, and to prove that this House 
was under no constitutional obligation to receive 
petitions, founded in abuse of this sacred right, 
and having in view the subversion of the rights of 
others. hen gentlemen from the North accused 





Abolition of Slavery in the. District—Mr. James Garland. 













of other gentlemen, he had always understood 
that the object of the Constitution, in guarantying 
the right of petition, was to enable the people, or 
any portion of them, to assemble without inter- || think not. According to the latitudinous views 
ruption or hindrance, and petition for the redress | 
of any grievance under which they might labor, 
and which was within the reach of the body pe- 
titioned. This was the object of the celebrated | 
magna charta of England; it was the object of 
every guarantee of the right of petition in every || should hang you, for some of what they might 
age of the world, wherever it hasexisted. It was 
emphatically a right guarantied by the Constitu- || sins; and that the Constitution imposes upon Con- 
tion to petition for redress of grievances—griev- || gress the obligation to eceivn aa conan 

ances either public or private, but nothing more. || sider, such petition. When it is seen, that the 
Mr. G. said, to sustain this position he needed no || 
other argument than the article of the Constitu- || and considering such petitions, on the part of Con- 
tion cited by the honorable gentleman himself. 
It reads thus: ** Congress shall make no law re- 
‘specting the establishment of religion, or pro- 
‘hibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging 
‘the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the || tution intended to give protection to the people, 
‘right of the people PEACEABLY tO ASSEMBLE, 
‘and to petition the Government for a redress of || grievances, and to impose upon Congress the duty 
‘ GRIEVANCES. ivi i 
far obscured, as not at once to perceive that the || 
object of this article was to secure to the people | 
the right of assembling and petitioning without | 
hindrance or molestation, founded upon the right 
of all, or any portion of the people to have their | 


oe ee the grievances of others,) redressed? || State, to establish slavery, that every northern 
r.G. th y 






























to need the aid of argument for elucidation. Mr. 
G. said, every people knew their own grievances 
best, and he thought it a most extravagant claim || 
under this article, to assert that it gave the right || the same. 
to one set of people to interfere with the rights | 
of another, and that Congress was bound to re- || as he humbly thought he had, that the Constitu- 
ceive such petitions, and gravely act upon them; | 
the Constitution meant no such absurdity. 


fided particular, specified, defined powers, in | 
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members of the South of disregarding the consti- | same,) suppose these people were to petition Con- 
tutional right of petition, in voting against the re- || gress to interfere with the domestic relations of 
ception of these abolition memorials, they done || France or England: ought their petitions, or in 


them great injustice. No people regarded with || other words, would Congress be bound to receive, 
more scrupulous jealousy the right of petition, 


legitimately exercised, than the southern people; 
but that it was against its abuse they protested; || were to petition Congress to alter the law of de- 
and it was the invasion of the rights of others, 
under color of this sacred principle, they resisted. 


and gravely consider the subject-matter of such 
petition? Certainly not. Again, suppose they 


| scents in Virginia—and they have the same con- 
| stitutional right to do this, as they have to petition 
Mr. G. said, with due deference to the opinions || Congress to abolish slavery in Virginia—will gen- 

tlemen say, that Congress would be bound, under 
| the Constitution, to receive, and gravely consider, 
the subject-matter of such a petition? I humbly 


of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusu- 
ING,] the good people of Massachusetts have the 
constitutional right to petition about everything 
and anything, either in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America; even, Mr. Speaker, that this House 


please to call your religious, or political, or moral 
to con- 
right of petition, and the obligation of receiving 

ress, as contended for by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, drives, in practice, to such ab- 


surdities, (Mr. G. said,) he regarded the position 
he had taken proven to be true, that the Consti- 


in petitioning for a redress of their own actual 


9 


Can the mind of any man be so || of receiving only such petitions as come within 


the sphere of their constitutional power of redress. 
Mr. G. hazarded but little in saying, that if this 
case could be reversed, and the people of Virginia 
were petitioning Congress to compel the State of 
Massachusetts, or any other non-slaveholding 


ought not; he thought the article tooclear || member would rise in his place, and protest 


against the reception of such a petition, as imper- 
tinent, obtrusive, and without the legislative juris- 
diction of Congress. ‘The principle is precisely 


Mr. G. said, if he had succeeded in proving, 


tion did not secure to the pare of Massachusetts, 
or any other State, the right to petition for the 
abolition of slavery in Virginia, or for any inter- 


Mr. G. would, by offering a few hypothetical 


examples, illustrate the absurdity of this extrav- || ference with amy of its acknowledged domestic 
agant claim under the constitutional right of pe- || rights, or impose on Congress the duty of receivin, 
tition, broad as itis, and broad as it should be. i 


The Constitution of our Government was strictly || for him to prove that, in relation to the domestic 


| and considering such petitions, it only remaine 


Federal; that to its action and control were con- || rights of the people of the District of Columbia, 
: they were as independent and as foreign to the 
which there was a general and a community of || people of Massachusetts as were those of Vir- 
interest between all the States; but that the do- || ginia, and that they had no more right of inter- 
mestic rights of the States were under their own || ference with the one than the other. That the 
exclusive jurisdiction; and that the Federal Gov- || cession of the District of Columbia made it incom- 
ernment could, constitutionally, no more interfere || patible with the successful operations of the Fed- 
with them than could the Government of France || eral Government, and the just protection of the 
or England. In the domestic relations of the || rights, of the life, liberty, and property of its 
States, they are not only independent of the Fed- || citizens, that the States of Maryland and Virginia 
eral Government, but of the several State gov- || should retain the legislative jurisdiction over the 
ernments. Among the several domestic concerns || ceded territory; hence it was committed to the 
of the States, over which the Federal Govern- legislative care of Congress. But it never entered 
ernment has no jurisdiction whatever, is the in- || into the heads of those who ceded, nor of those 
stitution of slavery in the slaveholding States. It || who accepted the cession, that the people of the 
is an admitted principle, (said Mr. G.) It is a | ceded territory, by the cession, lost the protection 
constitutional guarantee, that the jurisdiction of || of life, liberty, and property, guarantied to the 
the States in which slavery exists is exclusive | people of the several States, and which they 
over the subject, and that neither the Federal nor || enjoyed prior to the cession, and that each was to 
any State government has the right to interfere || be subject to the uncertainty which would neces- 
with it. This principle being true, as it undoubt- | sarily arise out of the conflicting religious and 
edly is, he would ask whether the people of any || political notions, and discordant interests of the 
portion of the State of Massachusetts had the || people of this extended empire. On the contrary, 
right to petition Congress to abolish slavery in || all supposed, and none can doubt, that they were 
the State of Virginia, because the right of petition || Jeft by the cession in the same state of security 
is guarantied by the Constitution, and that Con- || which they enjoyed previous to the cession, and 
gress is bound to receive their petitions, and | that they had exchanged simply the legislative 
gravely consider the subject-matter of them—a || jurisdiction of Virginia and Maryland for that of 
subject-matter over which there is not only not || Congress. He said that the article of the Con- 
delegated any power, but over which their power is | stitution giving to Congress ‘‘ exclusive legislative 
expressly restricted? ‘To what end are they to re- || jurisdiction,’’ was adopted before the cession was 
ceive it? Merely to get a report from a commit- | made, and hence could have had no particular 
tee, and a grave decision of this House, that it | reference to the condition of the District after- 
has no right to legislate upon this subject? Surely || wards ceded, and could not, therefore, abri 
this is an absurdity, for which no member of |, any of the domestic rights of the people of 
this House will contend. It would be an idle 1 District, as they existed at the time of the ceasion. 
waste of time, | But the cession having been accepted with the 
Sir, (for the principle would be precisely the || guarantee of the right of property to the people 
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of the District contained in the Constitution and 
acts of concession, these guarantees afford ample 





~ protection, and are restrictions upon the jurisdic- 


tion of Congress as the local Legislature of the 
District. The people of Massachusetts had no 
more connection or concern with the domestic 
rights of the people of the District than they had 
with those of the people of Virginia or Maryland; 
and that any attempt at interference with them 
was as impertinent and obtrusive as interference 
would be with those of Virginia and Maryland, 
or any other independent State. He contended | 
that the people of the District, in relation to their | 
domestic rights, occupied the position of a State, | 
and were entitled to have their rights respected 
as such, and protected from interference from 
other States as such. 

Mr. G., having thus examined the principle 
growing out of what has been termed the consti- 
tutional right of petition, the extent of the obliga- 
tion of Congress to receive, and established, as he 
thought, beyond reasonable doubt, that Congress 
was not bound to receive petitions from people who 
did not seck the redress of some public or private | 
grievance affecting themselves, would very briefly 
canvass the claim of the petition now under con- 
sideration, to that character. 
emphatically ask, what was the grievance affect- 


ing the petiuoners, for which they sought redress, |, 


and in aid of which they so clamorously invoked | 
the sacred right of petition, and the spirit of lib- | 
erty? Why, Mr. ae the grievance is, that 
the people of this District, some hundred miles | 
removed from the petitioners, hold slaves, (a prop- 
erty guarantied by the Constitution,) and they | 
modestly ask that the people of the District may | 
be deprived of their property without their con- | 
sent. Surely thisis no grievance, either public or | 
private, to the petitioners. But what is the griev- | 
ance complained of in the petition, and for which | 
a remedy is sought? It is, sir, that the existence | 
of slavery is incompatible with the religious notions 





of the petitioners, and they simply ask (a very 
small matter certainly) that the Cingrens of the 
United States should forcibly wrest from a por- 
tion of the people their property, for the very im- 
portant object o gratifying the religious scruples of 


these very devoutly religious people. 


Mr. Speaker, this isas bold and daringan attempt || 


as was ever made among a free people, to aes 
by force of law, one set of people to conform their 
practices and their consciences to the religious no- 
tions of another set,—and this, sir, is the whole 
rievance. Sir, once commence this work, and 
y the time you have legislated conformably to 
the peculiar notions of all our religious sects, there 
will be little of liberty left to the people. You 
will have established a complete clerical despot- 
ism. Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. G.,) the very clause 
of the Constitution quoted by the honorable mem- 
ber from Massachusetts, contains this valuable 
provision: ‘‘Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion.’’ If this provision is 
of any value at all, it secures to every man the 
right of maintaining his own religious opinions, 
and conforming his practices to them. I emphati- 
cally ask every member here, ay, every American 
freeman, if Congress should carry out the prayer 
of these petitioners, whether, in practice, it is not 
directly at war with the right of religious freedom | 





He said he would 


as this, because the petitioners were not affected 
| with the evils or reproaches of slavery. They 
| lived under laws and institutions in which it was 
| not tolerated. Hence they have no practical 
| grievance to redress. I protest, Mr. poneker’ 
_ that the people of this District, who complain of 
| no grievance, who have none to redress, should 


| be violently deprived of their rights to satisfy the 


religious scruples of their kind friends, these pe- 
titioners. 

Mr. G. said, that having said thus much upon 
the constitutional right of petition, and the griev- 
ance sought to be redressed in the petition now 
under consideration, he would say a few words 
as toan exception of the general obligation of 
Congress to receive and consider petitions, if in 

/every other respect unexceptionable. Mr. G. 
| said this was an exception due to the body itself; 
| he alluded to the right of this body to require 
| that every ee presented to it should be 
couched in decent and respectful language. This 
is an acknowledged right, and it would be a use- 
less consumption of time to detainthe House with 
any arguments as to its necessity and propriety. 
| Mr. G. asked if the petitition now under con- 
sideration was couched in such decent and respect- 


_ the people of the South are characterized as pirates, 
man-stealers, merchants in human flesh, and gross 
violators of the laws of God and man. The honor- 
able gentleman who had just taken his seat, and 
who professed to be opposed to the Abolitionists, 


(no doubt sincerely,) who had made a most ex- | 


cellent abolition speech, complained of the terms 
of opprobrium which had been used in this de- 
bate towards the northern people, insomuch that 
he acknowledged his eal tigeient abolitionism 
much abated. He asked that gentleman how it 
was that he could feel so sensibly the epithets 
employed against the Abolitionists, and not feel 
the severe reflections upon the whole southern 
people contained in these petitions? Sir, are 
these terms of reproach, such as piracy, man- 
stealing, &c., so mild, and so gentle, as to be totally 
innocent, totally inoffensive? Surely the gentle- 
| man cannot so think. 
Mr. G. said that the institution of slavery ex- 
| isted at the time of the formation of the Con- 
stitution. The free States, so called, entered 
| into the constitutional compact with a full knowl- 
edge of this state of things, and solemnly engaged 
not to interfere with it. ‘The South has faithfully 
| and devotedly performed its constitutional obliga- 
| tions for upwards of fifty years. The southern 
representation have the same claim to protection 
| from insult and reproach, when they come here 
to legislate, as the northern representation. Is 
| it to be patiently borne, then, Mr. Speaker, that 
| the representation of the South are to sit here, 
day after day, and hear themselves and their 
constituents reproached as pirates? No, sir; it 
is more then southern feeling and southern blood 
can bear. It cannot, it will not be submitted to. 
It had been said by an honorable member from 
| Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] that it was almost 
impossible to speak of the subject of slavery 
| without using terms which may be deemed in- 
| sulting and reproachful. Then, Mr. Speaker, 


arantied by the Constitution, as above quoted? || why speak of it here at all? It is no reason why 


me men think, and pious men, too, that slavery | 
is not incompatible with the strictest notions of 
religion. I then ask if they are to be forced by | 
law, to surrender their own opinions, and be com- 
pelled to conform to those of the petitioners? Tan- | 
swer, no. You cannot so far violate the princi- 
les of the Constitution, securing religious free- 
yet No man, or body of men, had the right, 
nor should they force him to take their peculiar 
notions of religion. He was responsible to none 
but his Creator for his religious opinions or moral 
ractices. The Creator himself had given a guide 
by which all were to be directed; it was a wise 
and unerring guide. But he disclaimed for him- 
self and his constituents the right ofa bigoted and 
despotic teacher of religion to gull down their 
throats their notions of on or anything else. 
They are as frail and as fallible as himself, and he 
did not choose to be compelled to follow their 
guidance, when he deemed them in error. 
It was unreasonable to act upon such petitions 


| the South should submit to insult, because gen- 
| tlemen say they cannot present the subject to the 
consideration of Congress without using terms 
of an insulting character. Sir, these petitioners 
have no right to interfere, nor has Congress the 
right to interfere with this subject; and these pe- 
titioners have only to abstain from an unwarrant- 
_ able interference with the rights of others, to avoid 
insulting and reproaching the whole southern 
people. Mr. G. said he could readily perceive 
' why gentlemen did not feel the force of these 
\terms of reproach applied to the South/ and 
| appreciate their insulting character. It was be- 
/cause they themselves were not the subjects 
| of these epithets. They were not addressed to 
| them, and their resentment was not therefore 
| excited. But Mr. G. was well satisfied that, if 
any portion of the southern people were to pre- 
sent petitions designating the whole people of the 
north as Tories, or applying to them some other 
harsh and libelous epithet, the northern members 


Jul language, as to address itself to the favorable | 
consideration of the House? Sir, in this, as in | 
most bg) mame which have been presented, | 


es 





would readily feel the insult, and refuse to receive 
such petitions. The terms of reproach employed 
in these petitions were no less insulting, and 
deserved at the hands of the South the utmost 
indignation. 

But Mr. G. was much astonished to hear from 
two gentlemen of such intelligence as the gentle- 
men from Massachusets [Messrs. Apams and 
Cusnine] any argument drawn in favor of the 
reception of this and other like petitions; because 
they prayed for the abolition not only of slavery, 
but of the slave trade, as they are pleased to call 
it, in the District of Columbia. Upon what prin- 
ciple it is, (said Mr. G.,) that the African slave 
can be assimilated to individual sales and pur- 
chases of slaves in the same State, where slavery 
exists, he said he was utterly at a loss to conceive, 
Surely the gentlemen were too learned not to 
know that the right to hold a slave as property 
involved necessarily the right to alien. Mt was a 
necessary and inseparable consequence. Mr. G. 
said the sales called the slave trade by these holy 
petitioners, were oftener the result of necessity 
than of choice. They were sometimes made to 


| satisfy debts, sometimes to divide dead men’s 


estates, sometimes from one cause and sometimes 
another; in no case, however, changing* the con- 
dition of the slave, except so far as in the char- 
acter of their masters; and if sometimes mother 


| and children are separated, it is only that which 


frequently happens with the masterand his family. 
Every day events are transpiring and scenes 


| taking place which are deeply afflicting to our 











rrr 


feelings, but they are the results of human frailt 
and human imperfection, and cannot be avoided. 

Mr. G. said, another strong, and, to his mind, 
conclusive argument, that the mere fact of pre- 
senting a petition did not impose the obligation of 
receiving it, was the very propounding of the 
question—*‘ Shall the petition be received?’ It 
implies in itself the power not to receive, and the 
reason of the rule seems clearly to be, that the 
power not to receive had reference as well to the 
subject-matter of the petition as to the language 
in which it is couched. But it is asked, how is 
the House to get in possession of the subject- 
matter of a petition, unless it be received and 
read? The answer to this inquiry was quite 
easy. By a rule of the House, every member 
who presents a petition is required briefly to state 
the subject-matter of it. In this way the House 
becomes possessed of its object, and may, upon 
ample information, determine upon the question 
of reception. If the petition asks Congress to 
do what it is palpably forbidden by the Consti- 
tution to do, is there any reason why it should 
be received? Certainly none. 

Mr. G. said, that the precedent relied upon by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusn- 
ING,| of the reception and rejection of the peti- 
tion of the Society of Friends in 1791, did not 
apply. Mr. G. said, that the material object of 
that petition was the regulation and ultimate abo- 
lition of the African slave trade. This was a 
subject, in part, at least, which belonged to the 
constitutional authority of Congress. The right 
to regulate the African slave trade was in effect 
the right to regulate commerce, which properly 
belonged to the exclusive jurisdiction of Con- 
gress. Hence the aoe of the reception of 
that memorial, although it was subsequently and 
properly rejected. But that case does not apply 
to this petition. This petition asks Congress to 
do what it has no power to do. 

Mr. G. said, he bene the indulgence of the 
House for a few moments, while he briefly re- 
curred to the question of constitutional power of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. He said there was only one article of 
the Constitution upon that subject, and that is 
as follows: 

‘* To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
‘ whatsoever over such District (not exceeding ten 
‘miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
‘ States, and the tance of Con , become 
‘ the seat of the Government of the United States,”’ 
&c. 

It will be perceived that this clause is a part of 
the original draft of the Constitution, that it 
was adopted before the cession of the District of 
Columbia, but expressly in anticipation of such 
an event. Of course, as I before remarked, this 
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were held as property. in Virginia when the bill | ple, for in them I have an abiding confidence ; 
of rights and the constitution were both adopted; || I yet believe that by legal means, and the force 
and were the subjects, in part, to which the pro- || of public opinion, they will frown these dis- 
: tective principles of these instruments had refer- || turbers of our peace into the insignificance and 
ence. But now it is gravely contended that, in- || contempt aon they merit, but to the Aboli- 
| stead of protection and security to property, these || tionists. I do not ieaove their leaders have any 
cession from such restrictions as the State or || instruments admit the unqualifie power of its || concern about emancipation; but that their main 
States might think proper to impose for the pro- destruction. This, sir, cannot be so; it is too || object is to get up and keep up this excitement, 
tection, in relation to their persons or property, of | absurd for serious refutation. I donotdeny that || for selfish purposes. Many of them are clergy- 
the citizens inhabiting the territory which should || the people, by a primary act of sovereignty, may || men, and want agencies and missions, at forty or 
be ceded. By the Constitution, all power over || confer on their ordinary Legislature the power || fifty dollars a month: some are editors, and wish 
slavery is taken from the Federal Government; | of abolishing slavery in the State; I only deny || to secure profitable patronage for magazines, news- 
and they cannot abolish it without an express that the Legislature is now clothed with that || papers, and pamphlets. The others are the deluded 
delegation of power to do so. That has not || ower. With these remarks, referring to what || victims of the treachery of these leaders. But 
been given even as regards the District of Co- ] said ona former occasion, and to the able and || they may rest assured, that, without force, they 
lumbia. | unanswerable arguments of one of the Senators || can never effect their object. Whenever they 

But it has been contended, and with much || of my State in the other House, I forbear any || shall resort to force, they may be assured that 
plausibility too, that the article of the Constitu- || further remark upon this branch of the subject. || every field over which they march will bleach 
tion conferring on Congress the power of “‘ exelu- || |The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts || with their bones, and every rivulet be crimsoned 
sive legislation,’’ embraces this subject; because, | has intimated, not intimated, sir, but directly de- || with their blood. 
by conferring exclusive legislation, gentlemen con- || clared, that he and these petitioners will regard the |, $$ $______ 
tend that wnlimited and unrestricted legislation was || refusal of this House to receive this petition, and | 
meant. | others of like character, as a violation of their 

Mr. G. denied the legitimacy of this conclusion || rights and destructive of their liberties—as anti- 
entirely. He said, the article itself contemplated || republican. Sir, if the rights and liberties of the 
a cession from a State or States, and the word ez- || people of Massachusetts depend upon their right 
clusive here used, meant the power of legislation || to have petitions received and considered by this 
exclusive of the legislative power of the State or |} House, officiously seeking to subvert the rights 
States making the cession, or of any other State. || and liberties of the South by destroying their 
Exclusive jurisdiction simply means a jurisdic- || property, and exciting, by their incendiary peti- 
tion exclusive of every other jurisdiction; that it || tions, southern slaves to Insurrection and rebell- 
shall not be concurrent with any other jurisdic- || ion, then, indeed, sir, ought their liberties to be 
tion. But the article in question was never in- || endangered. The liberty of violent interference 
tended to convey the idea of a restricted and un- || with the rights of others secured by the Consti- a ne Gucibuntions. te romeaen’s : 
limited power of legislation. This view Mr. G. || tution and laws, if they be so, ought not only to || Prvbeaton i istructions to inquire into, and report to the 
regarded as conclusive, independent of the re- || be abridged, but entirely eradicated, as dangerous || House the cause and circumstances of the failure of this 
strictive clauses of the cession acts of Maryland || in the extreme. But, sir, the gentleman must || bill. 
and Virginia. The power, then, of Congress || excuse us when we refuse to recognize inthema || Mr. CAMBRELENG said, it was not his de- 
over this subject having been, without exception, || right which is actually subversive (not in theory, || sign to detain the House long in discussing this 
restricted as to the whole subject of slavery, the || but in practice) of our own liberties, destructive || very grave question of the loss of the apprepria- 
people of the District of Columbia are as clearly || of our property and our lives. || tion of $3,000,000 for the defense of the coun- 
within the reason of the restriction as they are Mr. G. would ask, however, what liberty has || try—the true issue between the two Houses. 
entitled to its benefit in common with all the peo- || been invaded; what right of these petitioners has || Concerning the bill making ordinary provision 
ple of the slaveholding States. Take from the || been violated? The right of petition? They || for new fortifications, there was no contest. The 
people of the District the protection of the consti- || have assembled and petitioned without interrup- || controversy between the Senate and the House 
tutions and laws of the States which ceded it— |/ tion. The freedom of the press? They have || was not about fortifications to be finished, per- 
take from them the restrictions imposed by the ow in full operation. The freedom of de- || haps in 1840, but about the $3,000,000 appro- 
Constitution of the United States on Federal legis- ate? God knows they have debated here and || priation in 1835, for arming forts already com- 
lation, and you at once determine that the gov- || elsewhere with perfect freedom. The next thing 1 pleted, and for increasing our navy afloat. The 
ernment of the District is an absolute despotism. || will be, we must abolish slavery, or the liberties || inquiry was, who left the country defenseless, 
The people have no representation, and will have || of the northern people will be endangered. Mr. || after the message of the President communicating 
no security against tyranny and oppression, || Speaker, (said Mr. G.,) I indulge the hope that || the correspondence with France, and after the 
save in the discretion of Congress, a state of things | the gentleman himself. and his constituents will || unanimous resolution of the House, that the ex- 
opposed to the genius of our institutions, and |! think better upon this subject, and come to more || eeution of the treaty should be insisted on; and 
an inequality which ought not to be tolerated. | rational conclusions about liberty. | at a crisis, too, when the question of peace or war 

If, then, this power cannot be derived from the It has been said by the honorable gentleman || depended on the eaprice of a Government deny- 
Constitution, is it derivable from the cession acts || from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusuine,] that the || ing us justice, and regardless of its faith? That 
of Virginia and Maryland? Certainly not in || refusal of this House to receive these petitions | was the appropriation to which the attention of 
terms. Nor could he perceive a single word or || would give force and efficiency to the efforts of the | the nation was directed, and in the fate of which 
sentence in these acts from which such a power || Abolitionists, and greatly increase their strength. | our national interest and honor were directly in- 
is fairly inferable; on the contrary, the acts are || I hope not. But if it were so, he had only one || volved: that was the only issue now pending be- 
restrictive, and the circumstances in which Vir- || thing to say, and that was, that he who for such || tween the two Houses, and on which the country 
ginia and Maryland were placed, being large || insufficient cause would become an Abolitionist, | had already and very justly decided. 
slaveholding States, conclusively prove that they || is an Abolitionist already at heart, and only waits|| He regretted that he was obliged to engage in 
did not intend,.by these acts, to confer this || a plausible pretext to throw off his guise, and | an inquiry after lost appropriations, when the time 
power; they could not have so much disregarded || enter upon his work. | of the House could be so much more profitably 
their own security as to have done so. From Mr. G. said that there were many remarks of | employed in devising measures for the national 
whence, then, is this power to be derived? No- || the gentleman which he forebore to reply to, al- defense, war or no war; but (said Mr. C.) Lam 
where, sir, nowhere. Butthisisnotall. These || though susceptible of a very ready answer, but | not at liberty to be silent in this debate: the com- 
cessions were made by the ordinary Legislatures || would bring his remarks to a close. He said | bined attacks on me in both Houses oblige me to 
of Virginia and Maryland, and they could not || that he himself had been the object of some || defend myself. In doing so, I shall be compelled 

t any further powers over the people of the || peculiar attentions from some of this gentle and || to notice some of the statements of the gentleman 
istrict than they possessed themselves; they || benevolent tribe of Abolitionists. They had trans- | from Virginia, [Mr. Wise.] If shall not, Mr. 
could not disfranchise this portion of their citi- || mitted him many papers, pamphlets, and a little || Speaker, in discussing this question, introduce 
zens, and transfer them, bound hand and foot eer no doubt with a view to insult him; but || names; they are of little moment in any debate: 
e sai 
sa 
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constitutional provision could not have been in- 
tended to apply to the question of slavery, or to 

rant any power over it, for it was not certainly 
Fnown that the anticipated cession would be made 
py Virginia and Maryland, or any other slave- 
holding State. Nor could this clause secure the 





LOSS OF APPROPRIATION BILL. 


| SPEECH OF HON. C. C. CAMBRELENG, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In rne Hovse or Representatives, 
January 27, 1836, 


| On the following resolution, offered by Mr. Apams, 
of Massachusetts: 


Resolved, That so much of the message of the President 
of the United States to Congress, at the commencement of 
the present session, as relates to the failure, at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, of the bill containing the ordinary ap- 








with unmitigated chains of despotism, to any d he regarded them, or whatever they might || not even the illustrious name of the gentleman 
power whatever. It will be admitted that they y or do, with as little concern as he did the || from Virginia could add the weight of a feather 
could not. I then ask, had the ordinary Legis- dust under his feet. i to my argument. | You would never tolerate it, 
lature of Virginia, which made this cession, the Mr. G. said, that the gentleman from Massa- || sir, and | am sure the House would be astonished 
power to abolish slavery in Virginia? I say, no, || chusetts had truly said, that the agitation of this || at my indecorum, were I to designate the gentle- 
ithad not. { may be asked, where is the restric- || subject had created a degree of excitement which | man as ** Mr. Wise’’—and courtesy would cer- 
tion? I answer, in the bill of rights of the people || e red the Union itself. Why, then, do |! tainly not permit me to call the gentleman other- 
of Virginia, which restricts and controls the pow- || gentlemen, holding this opinion, if they value | wise. No, sir, | hope I shall never be 
ers of the ness and in her constitution. the Union as they ought todo, and would cherish || on any occasion, even by the wild rant of disap- 
Can it be a moment seriously contended || free institutions, agitate this subject? Why do ': pointed ambition, to forget my own self-respect, 
that, though the government of Virginia cannot || they not throw themselves into the breach, and | or my regard for the dignity of this House, so 
take from its citizens any portion of their — save this holy ark—this ark of safety and of || a8 to treat any gentleman with disrespect. In the 
erty except for public use, and not then with- || freedom—this last hope of liberty in world, || present instance, Mr. Speaker, I shall not only 
out adequate compensation, yet they have the || from the destroyer’s hand? I leave them to | treat the gentleman with the utmost respect, but 
right to or abolish ? The idea, || make the answer to their consciences and their || even with tenderness. It would be unkind, 
to me, ( Mr. G.,) is preposterous. Slaves |! country. One thing I will say—not tothe northern |! indeed, to treat otherwise the innocent, the unsus- 
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pecting, the penitent victim of that stupendous 
fraud which the gentleman from Virginia has so 
recently discovered—that stupendous aeereeey 
which ‘the President, you, and I, were plotting 
last year, to betray the gentleman, undermine our 
Constitution, and destroy ourGovernment. No, 
sir; it is far, very far, from my purpose, to engage 
in any parliamentary tournament with the gen- | 
tleman from Virginia; but, should I ever be forced | 
into any such contest with any gentleman, I hope | 
it will be my fortune to encounter some more 
formidable antagonist than ‘* Buckingham with | 
his rash levied strength.”’ 
Before I proceed, Mr. Speaker, to discuss this 
question, [ must do an act of justice to an honor- | 
able Senator from Massachusetts. A day or two | 
since, 1 announced my intention to notice an | 
attack made upon me in the National Gazette of | 
Philadelphia, in March last, founded upon in- | 
formation derived, among other sources, ‘* from 
Senators of the highest character.’’ In that 
journal, it was stated that the Vice President | 
and Secretary of State had advised me to let the 
fortification bill die in the House, to prevent the | 


responsibility of its failure from falling on the | 
President—a statement which was immediately 
pronounced both by the Secretary of State and 


myself to be false, upon whatever authority || 


founded. And now, sir, for the origin of this 
poor slander. The Vice President and Secretary 
of State were in this House, and about leaving | 
it, when the committee of conference returned to 
it. The Secretary of State, from whom the esti- | 
mate for the $3,000,000 appropriation had been 
received, inquired the result of our conference; 
and on learning it, expressed the opinion, in | 
which I entirely concurred, that $800,000 was a 
pitiful appropriation for the defense of a nation. | 
Not one syllable passed between the Vice Presi- | 
dent and myself. Sir, there was no secret—no 
mystery about the matter; it was in the presence | 
of the whole House, and every syllable uttered 
might have been heard by every gentleman near. 
As chairman of the committee of conferees on the 
part of the House, whatever may have been my 
opinion as to the inadequacy of the appropriation, 
i should have immediately reported the compro- 
mise, but for the obstacles which I shall state in 
their proper order. Every gentleman near me, | 
without reference to party, knew that such was 

| 





my intention. 
Such was all the foundation for the statement in 
the National Gazette. That statement I ascribed 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, the authority 
referred to being a Senator of ** the highest char- 
acter.”’ I am happy to say, sir, that, since the 
last day’s debate, I have received the most satis- 
factory assurance that that honorable Senator 
was not the authority relied on by the editor; and 
i take far more pleasure in doing justice to that 
gentleman cant should have done in defending 
myself from the attack. I make the acknowledg- 
ment with the greater pleasure, because, through- 
out the remarks of the honorable Senator, he has 
not condescended—he has not stooped to notice 
this miserable scandal—he has resigned all the 
honor of nourishing and cherishing this poor and 
contemptible slander to some unknown Senator, | 
and to others who have no loftier ambition. 
Gentlemen who feel themselves accountable to 
the nation for leaving our country unprepared to 
meet any emergency which might have grown 
out of our relations with France, have plead their | 
utter ignorance of the necessity for any such 
preparation, and of any proposition for defense 
till the last night of the session. What, sir, is 
the notorious history of this appropriation? Our 
affairs with France remained in an uncertain atti- 
tude till the last days of the session, and this 
House suspended its action upon the question, 
in the hope that some intelligence would arrive. 
None reached us of a ifie character, The 
Minister of France had been recalled, passports 
had been tendered to our Minister, he had 
been also recalled. Everything wore a belligerent 
character. At that crisis, the President, in his 
message of the 25th February, communicates, as 
soon as it was received, the correspondence with 
the French Government, and in conclusion says: 
ee a aspects, before 
Congress, whose right it is to decide what measures are 
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|| from that source, should be appropriated for the purpose of 
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to be pursued on that event, (Mr. Livingston’s return,) I 
deem it unnecessary to make further recommendation, 
being confident that on their part everything will be done 
to maintain the rights and honor of the country which the 
occasion requires.”’ 

Thus the Chief Magistrate of the nation sub- 
mits this question, at a critical period, to Con- 
| gress, ‘‘ confident that on their part everything will 
| be done to maintain the rights and honor of the cown- 

try which the occasion requires,’? When that 
| message came to the House on the 26th of Feb- | 
ruary, | submitted three resolutions, which had | 
been previously considered by the Committee on | 
Foreign Affairs. _ . | 

The third resolution recommended contingent | 
preparation for any emergency which might grow | 
out of our relations with France. These resolu- | 
tions and the President’s message were referred | 
to the committee. The next day the committee | 
made a report, which contained the following | 
extract: 

** The bill now before the House authorizing the sale of 
| ourstock in the Bank ofthe United States, would, ifadopted, 
| afford all the revenue necessary. The committee is of 
opinion that the whole, or a part of the fund to be derived 


ment to atoms, was contrived here, sir, in concert 
with a former Representative from Virginia, and 
a member of the Opposition, a gentleman of the 
highest standing for ability, honor, and integrity, 
and universally esteemed in this House. - I mean 
a gentleman who was formerly chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 1 drew the sec- 
tion and submitted it to him; he proposed an 
amendment, and here are the words: ‘shall be 
rendered”’ in his own handwriting. As origin- 
ally drawn if read, ‘provided he shall deem such 
expenditures necessary.’’ As amended by the 
gentleman from Virginia, it was ‘‘provided such 
expenditures shall be rendered necessary.’’ Such, 
sir, was the origin of the celebrated section which 
startled the Senate and shook the Government to 
its foundation. 

And what, sir, was the history of this appro- 
priatior.? I proposed it in the House; it was 
adopted by a large majority, including some fif- 
teen Opposition votes. It was sent to the Senate; 
and how did they receive a mere proposition to 
ps the country in a state of defense, should it 

ecome necessary? Was it treated with ordi- 
nary respect and referred to a committee? No. 
Was it examined in form or substance? Was 
the slightest disposition evinced to make any 
contingent provision for defending the country in 
case of war? No, sir; no effort was made to 
modify the section in form or amount—none 
whatever to defend the country. The Senate 
seemed outraged at the American spirit of the 
House—they appeared to receive it as a rebuke 
of their resolution to oppose the recommendation 
of the President, and to reject every measure 
designed ‘‘to maintain the rights and honor of 
the country.”’ It was not the form, nor the 
objects, nor the amount of the appropriations; it 
was the predetermined resolution of the Senate, 
upon a question between this country and a for- 









| arming our fortifications, and for making the military and 
naval preparations for the defense of the country, in case 
| such expenditures should become necessary before the next 
meeting of Congress.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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| 
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The third resolution appended to that report | 
was, ‘‘that contingent preparation ought to be | 
made to meet any emergency growing out of our | 
relations with France.’’ That report, and the | 
resolutions, were adopted by a majority of the | 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and proposed not 
| merely an appropriation of three mibione; but of 
| the whole proceeds of our stock in the Bank of 
| the United States, if necessary for the public 
defense. 

When these resolutions came up the day after, 
I stated, that to secure ay I should with- 
draw the third resolution, as 1 intended, when || eign Power, to resist the House, the President, 
| the Senate’s amendments to the fortification bill | and the country. That was the origin of the 

should be under consideration, to offer an amend- || motion to reject the appropriation, and of the 
ment, appro —< three millions, which I had || violent and extraordinary movement of that body. 
| learned would be all that was deemed necessary || Itwasrejected. The House insisted on its amend- 
by the Executive; thus substituting for a mere | ment, and sent the-appropriation to the Senate a 
declaratory resolution, an actual appropriation || second time. Had the Senate even at that hour 
| for the defense of the country. Such, sir, is the treated the House with ordinary courtesy, had it 
published history of this preparation for defense, || insisted and asked a conference, the bill and the 
about which gentlemen seem to have been so || appropriation, or a part of it, might have been 
utterly ignorant. The President’s message, the | saved. Contrary, however, to all parliamentary 

| 

| 

| 


report and resolutions of the committee, and the || usage, and animated by a determined spirit of 
unanimous resolution of the House to insist on || resistance, that body would not condescend to 
the execution of the treaty, were before the || ask a conference, but, in the second stage, ad- 
world; still, gentlemen were ignorant of the whole || hered to its disagreement, and left the bill, appro- 
affair, and waited for estimates from the Depart- || priationand all, to their fate. When the message 
ments, and an executive order. Journals on all || was announced, I immediately moved to adhere; 
| sides were —s on Congress to place the coun- || and if this House had done itself justice, the mo- 
| try in a state of defense—the fire of patriotism || tion would have prevailed. But the motion was 
| was kindled throughout the land, and lighting 
every spot in the Union, save one dark Cham. 
ber, into Which that light could never penetrate— 
there all was midnight. 

Other apologies are made to the country, sir— 
| estimates were not submitted by the Department, 
|and the form of the amendment was unprece- 
| dented, unconstitutional, and monstrous. I shall 
| presently show on what foundation, legislative or 
Mesesianls this latter objection rests. As to the 
estimate, you will recollect that you, as chairman 
| of the Committee of ae and Means, united 

with me in a note to the Secretary of State, in- 
| quiring what amount would be required; and that 
| his answer was, $1,000,000 for the Army and 
$2,000,000 for the Navy, including fortifications, 
ordnance, and increase of Navy. It was upon 
‘that estimate the proposed amendment was 
founded. And now, sir, for this formidable 
amendment—here it is, sir: ‘And be it further 
‘ enacted, That the sum of $3,000,000 be, and the 
* same is hereby, appropriated out of any money 
‘in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
‘ be expended in whole or in part, under the direc- 
‘tion of the President of the United States, for 
* the mili and naval service, including fortifi- 
‘cations and ordnance and increase of the Navy; 
; provided — hes eon ae be rendered 

neces or the defense e coun or 
‘to eae meeting of Co: “od This infer. 
nal machine, which was to blow the gentleman 
from Virginia, the Constitution, and the Govern- 





superseded by one to insist and ask a conference. 
The House yielded and solicited a conference, 
notwithstanding the repeated indignities of the 
Senate, and the committee was appointed on the 
part of the House. 

The committee of conference waited only till 
the message was sent to the Senate, and to learn 
whether that body had on its part agreed to the 
conference, and even of that no official notice 
was ever received. In the mean time, the Cum- 
berland road bill was on its passage, and two of 
the members of the committee voted on it imme- 
diately, before leaving the House. ‘ 

The hour when this committee was appointed 
has been much discussed, and gentlemen are ap- 
pealing to their recollections. Whatever confi- 
dence I may have, sir, in their integrity, they 
must pardon me for rejecting their testimony; 
resting as it does on their memory of the trans- 
actions of that night. I rely on the Journal of 
this House, recorded as it is by the Clerk, and 
corrected by the Speaker, and on the reports of 
our pr i in the public journals. These 
prove unanswerably that the first business of 
moment after the appointment of the committee, 
was the Cumber road bill, and although that 





bill was taken up some minutes before twelve 
o’clock, the yeas and nays occupied some ee 
minutes or more, and it did not finally pass 
after that hour. 

But the gentleman from Virginia has made a 
new discovery. The committee, it now seems, 
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had time to wait till our Clerk could carry the 
measure to the Senate, to learn the Senate’s agree- 
ment to the conference, to meet the conferees in 
the other wing of the Capitol, debate and adjust 
this most difficult compromise, and return to this 
House in time to vote on the Cumberland road bill. 

















“Mr. Wipe moved the previous question ; which was (T 
seconded—69 to 65. 








that hour, and even against the motion to adjourn. 
“The main question was ordered, (on agreeing to pay || Sit, the gentleman from Virginia might have gone 
Mr. Lercuer,) and was taken by yeas and nays; when || back for fifteen years and found my name record - 
there appeared—yeas 113, nays 3; several members refusing || ed on every question till the hourof adjournment. 
SS ee present, on the ground that it was past | I believe that our constitutional term does expire 

: at twelve o’clock; but I have had no scruples 








*¢ No quorum voting, the resolution was lost.’? 1} 


To support this new and extraordinary position, 
we are gravely referred to our Journal, contain- 
ing two poses of proceedings, and what is this 
mass of business recorded ? Two reports from 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills! occupying 
probabl two or three minutes, and made un- 
doubtedly (for such reports are usually made in 
that way, during the last night of the session) 
while the Cumberland road bill was under con- 
sideration. The only other item upon the Jour- 
nal, and only business intervening between the 
appointment of the committee and proceeding to 
the consideration of the Cumberland road bill, 


was the concurrence of the House to a Senate’s | 


amendment to a military bill. The gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. meg and my- 
self left the House as soon as we had recorded 
our votes against the Cumberland road. But, 
sir, this oe is settled by the journals of the 
day, an 


to take new ground, they cannot destro 
record of the proceedings of that night. 
stated, in the presence of all the members of the 


committée of conference, and of the members | 


— what appears upon the face of our own 


ournal, **that from the vote on the resolution | 


‘granting compensation to Robert P. Letcher, || of a dissolved body, in which the Speaker was 


‘ which was decided at the time the committee returned | 


‘into the House, from the conference,’? &c. The 
arguments of gentlemen can never destroy the 
record. 

I will now ask the Clerk to read the proceed- 
ings of the House from the time of the appoint- 
ment of the committee, till its return, as reported 
for the National Intelligencer. The name of Mr. 
Hvssarp is accidentally omitted as a member of 
the committee. 

The Clerk then read from the Intelligencer a 
long account of the proceedings, from which the 
following are extracts: 


The motion to ask a conference was agreed to; and 
Messrs. CAMBRELENG and Lewis were appointed the com- 
mittee of conference on the part of the House. 

**Mr. Harpin asked if the House was not virtually dis- 
solved by the expiration of the term for which this Congress 
was elected ? 

“The Cuatr said it was not a question in order, and the 
Chair could not decide it. 


“The Cumberland road bill was taken up and read a | 


third time. 

**Mr. McKay moved that a message be sent to the other 
House, informing them that this House, having completed 
its business, is now ready to adjourn. 

‘The Cuatr said the motion was not in order, the ques- 
tion being on the passage of the bill. 

“The Clerk os to take the yeas and nays on the 
passage of the bill to continue and repair the Cumberland 
road; and 

“Mr. GibMeR, when his name was called, rose and 
said, he considered that he had no right to vote, the term 
for which he was elected having expired at twelve o’clock 
this night, and he therefore declined voting.”’ 


After the passage of the Cumberland road bill, 
the report gives an account of a desultory con- 
versation between the Chair and various mem- 
bers, on the constitutional dissolution of the 
House, motions to adjourn, &c., &c. 

The following are further extracts from the 
report: 


** Several members addressed the Chair.”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Cuay said the motion to extend the judiciary sys- 
tem was the business next in order.’’ 

“Twenty members addressed the Chair at the same time, 
the Chair in vain attempting to preserve order.” 

*‘ The confusion in the House increasing, 

“ The Cuarr called upon members to assist him in pre- 
serving order and decorum.”’ 

* At length 

Mr, 3. ¥. —— said, as the House — _ to 
separate, he hoped they would render an act of simple jus- 
tice to one of its members by passing the resolution to pay 
the Hon. Ropert P. Letcuer his compensation for the 
last session. He moved a suspension ot the rule in order 


to take up the resolution. 
“ The motion was to, and the resolution 
to direct payment to Mr. Letcuer, for attendance at the 


last session, was read. 

“Mr. VaNpDeRPoEL moved to strike out the preamble; 
which was agreed to. 

“ The question being on the motion of Mr. R. M. Joun- 
son to amend the resolution by embracing the name of 
Ri 


i 
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even by the Journal of this House. || 
However it may suit the purposes of gentlemen | 
y the | 
then | 








tracted from the Intelligencer was published after 


| the House with the loss of the fortification 
| made in the Senate. 


ceedings as reported for the Intelligencer. 
| very first question noticed in that report, after the 
| committee was appointed, is the Cumberland road 
| bill. 
| was the condition of the House? The Chair call- 
ing upon members to assist him in preserving 


order and decorum—the gentleman from Virginia | 
rising and making an appeal to a House * which | 


| was about to separate,’’ even before the return of 
the committee. And yet, sir, we hear gentlemen 
who would sacrifice the interest of our country 
because the words *‘ army”’ and ‘‘ navy”? are in- 
| serted in an amendment—who are alarmed at the 
slightest deviation from the most rigid constitu- 
tional forms, denouncing a chairman of a commit- 
tee for not reporting and submitting an appropria- 
tion of $800,000 at one in the morning (for it was 
near that before the vote was announced on the 
Lertcuer resolution) to the fragment of a quorum 


not able to preserve order and decorum! Sir, it 
| was at no time practicable to make the report 
| after the committee returned from the conference. 
I returned to the House just in time to record my 
vote in favor of the resolution to pay Mr. Lercu- 
ER. It was five-and-twenty minutes after that 
before the result was announced, and it was 
known that no quorum had voted. The question 
actually before the House then was: Whether a 
quorum could be obtained for the purpose of pass- 
ing the resolution to pay Mr. Lercner. Hada 
| quorum been obtained, the question would have 
| been on that resolution; and, sir, had ten fortifi- 


obtained from that time till the adjournment of 
| the House, and the only motion in order was a 
motion to adjourn. The motion was made by 
the gentleman from Maine, (Mr. Jarvis,} and 
the yeas and nays were again ordered. I voted 





|| against adjournment, still anxious to obtain a 


| quorum, but no quorum voted. Thus, sir, was 
another five-and-twenty minutes exhausted. An- 
other struggle commenced for a quorum to pone 
the resolution to pay Mr. Letrcner. Tellers 
were appointed to count the House; the Speaker 
was requested to ascertain whether there was a 

uorum present. Sir, it is impossible to describe 
the scene. At length, abandoning all hopes of 





time to adjourn. 
| [Mr. Jounson] was permitted to report a mere 
resolution of inquiry of the War Department; the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Wurre] to lay on 
| the table a copy of an act of that Territory; and 
the Speaker asked leave to dispose of the com- 





Postmaster General, vindicating himself from as- 
persions,’’ &c., there was no quorum voting, and 
as the Journal states, the letter ‘* was not further 
acted on.’’ Sir, this business preparatory to ad- 
journment was all that was done after the passage 
of the Cumberland road bill till the adjournment 
of the House at about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Not one dollar was voted, no amendment 
of the Senate was agreed to, and no act of any 
description was after the of the 
Cumberland bill. Nothing was done but to 
hear reports from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, and to send and receive messages to and 

from the Senate and the President. 
I have been charged, Mr. Speaker, with another 
unpardonable offense. Although I objected to 
l others to vote after twelve 


measures to com 
o’clock, yet I voted myself on every question after 


Gentlemen certainly cannot object to their own | 
| witness, particularly as the evidence here ex- | 


the first attack appeared in that journal, charging | 
ill, | 
and almost in the very language of a recentattack | ; —s 
|, and practice of a majority of every Congress 
Such, Mr. Speaker, is the record of our pro- || 
he ; 
* quorum or not, depends entirely upon the number 


And on the return of the committee, what | 


cation bills been ready to be reported, the friends | 
of Mr. Letcuer never would have given way at || 
| that hour of the night. But no quorum was ever | 


obtaining a quorum, the House prepared a second | 
A gentleman from Maryland | a ; 
|| of the United States: 


| defense, whic 


about remaining and attending to the closing forms 
of this body, and even of voting for laws, in cases 
of indispensable necessity. If there is any offense 
in this, sir, have no apology but in the universal 
usage of all legislative bodies; and I believe that 
my opinion and my practice has been the opinion 


elected since the adoption of our Constitution. 
Whether after the hour of twelve we have a 


of members who choose voluntarily to remain in 
session. 

The gentleman makes another grave charge— 
that we had the power to command a quorum, 
and that the bill was lost by an intrigue of the 
friends of the Administration on this tloor, who 
declined veting. Sir, I deny, utterly deny, that 
the refusal to vote was a party measure, or that 
the want of a quorum had any reference whatever 
to the fortification bill or the three million appro- 

riation. Was the gentleman from Kentucky, 

Mr. Haropin,]} who irae inquired ‘*if the House 
was not virtually dissolved,’’ a friend of the Ad- 
ministration? Was the gentleman from Georgia, 
{Mr. Gitmer,] who declined voting on the Cum- 
berland road bill, a friend of the Administration ? 
Was another gentleman from Georgia, {Mr. 
Jones,} who moved an adjournment while the 
conferees were still in session, a friend of the Ad- 
ministration? Did these gentlemen intrigue to 
destroy a quorum on the fortification bill to pre- 
vent it from reaching the President, to shield him 
from responsibility? Sir, the question of aquorum 
had nothing whatever to do with the fortifica- 
tion bill. The struggle commenced on the Cum- 
berland road bill; it was continued by members 
of both parties on the judiciary bill. Forty mem- 
bers had retired after the passage of the Cumber- 
land road bill, and before the resolution to pay 
Mr. Letcuer was called up, the number was re- 
duced from 174 to 134. It was the struggle be- 
tween the friends of Mr. Lercuerand Mr. Moore 
which destroyed the quorum. Subsequent to 
that, no quorum bina be obtained even on a mo- 
tion to print the Postmaster General’s letter vin- 
dieating himself. As well might it be said that 
the want of a quorum on that proposition was 
owing to an intrigue among the friends of the Ad- 
ministration ! 

Mr. Speaker, it was after that vote had been 
taken on printing the Postmaster General's let- 
ter—after the Speaker had disposed of the busi- 
ness on his table, preparatory to adjournment, 
and with a perfect knowledge on the part of the 
Senate, that the House had been more than one 
hour in vain struggling for a quorum, and that 
they were making final preparations for adjourn- 
ment—it was, sir, under such circumstances, 
and at two in the morning, the following extraor- 
dinary resolution was received from the Senate 


* Resolved, That a message be sent to the honorable the 


_ House of Representatives, respectfully to remind the House 
|| Of the report of the committee of conference appointed 


on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, on the amend- 


pea } ; t | ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate to the 
munications upon his table. Opa motion to print || 


the last of these, which was “A letter from the || 


bill respecting the fortifications of the Unfted States.” 
When that message was read, sir, I stated 


|| what 1 now repeat, that when I came into the 
|| House from the conference, the Clerk was e¢all- 
|| ing the yeas and nays on the resolution to pay 

| Mr. Letcner, on which there was no quorum; 


that on a subsequent reepeeaae to adjourn, the 
yeas and nays were called, and again there was 
no quorum. Under such circumstances, I did 
not feel authorized to present to the House 
an appropriation of $800,000. That the House 
had discharged its duty to the country by twice 
voting an appropriation of $3,000,000 for its 
e Senate had twice rejected; 
that the bill was evidently lost, and the Senate 
must take the responsibility of leaving the coun- 
try defenseless; that it was no longer in the 
power of the House to compel members to vote, 
to call them here, or to command a quorum; that 
I did not feel authorized to report the bill, situ- 


a 
? 


ay was Pe ae aie ea 
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aioe was not present. 
w 


) | @ moment’s warning, a detachment of militia not sh 
10 it was that objected—*‘ and, thereupon, Mr. 


a 


furnishes any precedent for all this? | exceeding eighty thousand.”’ 


ated as the House was; but that if any other || two Houses; it perished in the committee of con- | We come now to the administration of Mr 1 

i member of the committee of conference pro- || ference, and its poor miserable remains were || Jefferson, when, sir, I believe there was no dis. tio 

.” posed to do it, I should make no objection, || brought and deposited here; the gentlemen from || position to violate the Constitution, or destro Fi 

ee | though I believed such a oe utterly in- || Alabama and New Hampshire and myself acting || the Government with the battery of an appropri- ™ 
na effectual at that time. Mr. Lewis took the report, || as pall-bearers. || ation. ' 
; es and, as the Journal states, made it. But, sir, in | ut, sir, I dismiss all these details, which I | 1803. February 26. Two millions of dollars 
| ie what manner did he make it? When the gentle- | have been compelled to go into in self-defense. || in addition to former appropriations, without any mi 
4 i. ; man from Virginia read from the Journal the I come now, sir, to those great constitutional ob- | specification whatever, ‘‘ for the purpose of de- the 
3 op aragraph about the report, [ was astonished. jections which honorable Senators have urged | ‘fraying any extraordinary expenses which may be | 
; 2 hen I came, however, to examine that Journal || against the $3,000,000 appropriation, proposed |‘ incurred in the intercourse between the United States for 
d ae myself, when I observed ae which had | for our defense, in the contingency of war. We || ‘and foreign nations,’’ ‘‘ to be applied under the | 

a: escaped the vigilant eye of that gentleman, my | have been told, sir, that the amendment specified | ‘ direction of the President of the United.States,”’ fo! 

a” astonishment ceased. Here it is, sir: | no objects—that everything was left to the dis- || Authorized to borrow the money. wh 
; ; i ** The item proposed by the conferees in lieu || cretion of the President—that he could do every- || 1803. March3. President authorized, ‘“‘wuen- mi 
of ‘ of the amendment of the House, was then read, || thing touching the naval service, without control, | EVER HE SHALL JUDGE IT EXPEDIENT,’’ to require 
i ‘and the question was stated, that the House do 4 and that he would have an absolute power to | of the Executives of certain States to organize, $1 
. ‘adopt the same; when it was objected that a || raise and employ land forces; and we are asked || arm, equip, and ‘‘hold in readiness to march at N 
: ** ‘We shall see, sir, | whether our legislation, under our Constitution, 
7 


ens 
eperter 


: . vhs Ree, ne 

* Cambreleng and Mr~ Lewis were appointed tellers | Mr. Speaker, these objections are made, and One million five hundred thousand dollars for m 
i ‘to return the House; and the House being counted, || these anor are asked, by Senators distin- | pay and subsistence of such as may be wanted, w 
' * the tellers reported that a quorum was not present.” || guished as statesmen—gentlemen of great expe- 


| for ordnance and other military stores, ‘‘ and for 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the tellers appointed to return ‘defraying sucH OTHER EXPENSES AS, DURING THE de 


| rience, having been in the public councils some 


the House, reported that a quorum was not pres- 


ent. This, sir,is Mr. Lewis’s report. Was not 
every member present counted, whether refusing 
to vote or not? If any member had ‘‘skulked,”’ 


| twenty or thirty years, in peace and in war. 
| Such bold declarations of gentlemen of expe- || 
| rience and reputation, though entirely unsup- | 
| ported by the history of our country, may some- 
would not Mr. Lewis have reported that fact? || 


times mislead, especially when put forth with an 


‘RECESS OF CONGRESS, THE PRESIDENT MAY DEEM 
‘ NECESSARY FOR THE SECURITY OF THE TERRITORY 
‘or THE Unitep States; to be applied under the 
‘direction of the President.’’ 


1804. March 26, For equipping such armed aj 





But, sir, the Journal does not state the case pre- | air of confidence and authority. || vess¢ls ‘‘as may be deemed requisite by the n 
cisely as it occurred, though I presume the offi- || The history of our legislation, sir, is replete || ‘ President;’’ and for ‘‘ defraying any other ex- ry 
cers of the House felt obliged to place the report | with precedents, notwithstanding the bold decla- || ‘ penses incidental to the intercourse with the Bar- g 
upon the Journal insome form, There appears, | rations of gentlemen to the contrary. I have in || ‘ ~ powers,’’ against Tripoli, ‘* or any other n 
sir, to have been some doubt about the fact, for || my hand a list of some forty or fity, afew of || ‘of the Barbary Powers, which may commit hos- v 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Pam- || os I will only notice. In the early history || ‘tilities,’? &c. Mediterranean fund established h 
svt Setuired of the Chair about it, and the re- || of our legislation, in Washingston’s administra- || by this act: $1,500,000 appropriated. President fi 
port states that ‘*the Chair stated in reply, that, || tion, all our expenditures for the civil list were authorized to borrow it. P 
as he understood, the report was made.’’ [Mr. || in one line, and for the Army another, without || The following act is so important, comprehen- r 
Puiurrs here rose, and stated that the report || any specification whatever. I know that we have || sive, and indefinite, and sonia so directly to the n 
was not correct—that he understood the Chair to || long since departed from that rule, but I doubt a || case of secret service money, (never contemplated u 
reply that the report had not been made.| The || little whether we have consulted true economy | in the appropriation last year,) that I give the t 
gentleman’s recollection corresponds with my || by such a course, for every branch we have | whole section. The President was also author- a 


ized to borrow the money. 
1806. February 13. ‘‘ That the sum of $2,000,000 


1 


| 
own as to the fact that the report was not, strict- || loppes off has become a tree, tillfinally one, two, 
| 


ly speaking, made. In saying this, I by no || and three hundred thousand dollars have mounted 


means design ez imputation against the officers || up to two or three times as many millions. | ‘be, andthe same is hereby, appropriated towards 
of the House. it could not be overlooked inthe 


account of our proceedings. But, sir, the Intelli- | 
gencer’s report of what actually occurred, accords || $1,000,000 was placed at the discretion of Presi- || ‘States and foreign nations, to be paid out of an 
precisely with my recollection of it, viz: '| dent Washington, without specification of any || ‘money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 

** Mr. Lewis (another member of the commit- | kind whatever, to defray ‘‘ any expense which | ‘ated, and to be applied under the direction of the 
‘tee of conference) took the report from Mr. || may be incurred in relation to the intercourse be- | ‘ President of the United States, who shall cause 
‘CaMBRELENG, with the apparent intention of || tween the United States and foreign nations.”’ |, £an account thereof to be laid before Congress as 
‘offering it to the House, but he first asked the ||» In the next Administration, sir, on the 3d of || ‘ soon as may be.”” 
‘ Chair’’—for no man better understands his par- || May, 1798—(and lest gentlemen. should be || 1806. April 18. The President authorized, ‘ar 
liamentary duty—* he first asked the Chair whether || alarmed at the period referred to, I shall, before || SUCH TIME AS HE SHALL DEEM NECESSARY, to re- 

y omy | oo + ; eer : 

there was a quorum present or not.’’ There was || I sit down, give them more republican authori- || quire of the Executives of the several States,’’ 
not, sir, and Mr. Lewis laid the bill upon the | ties)—in 1798, sir,- $250,000 was placed at the | to organize, and ‘‘to hold in readiness to march at 
Clerk’s table, and there it remained. || discretion of President Adams, for certain forti- || a moment’s warning,’? ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 

Mr. Speaker, | confess that when that extraor- || fications, ‘‘ and to erect fortifications in any other || mizit1a. Two millions of dollars appropriated. 
dinary message was received from the Senate— || ‘ place or places as the public safety shall require,in | 1807. February 24. Thirty thousand volun- 
when we witnessed the solemn farce of hearing || ‘ the opinion of the President of the United States, | teers—‘‘to be called upon to do military duty at 
announced a grave message from that dignified | ‘ to be erected underhis discretion, from time totime, | any time the President of the United United shall 
body, rebuking the few members remaining, and || ‘ as he shall judge necessary.”’ || judge proper.’’ Fifty thousand dollars appropri- 
who, it was well known all over this Capitol, || 1798. May 4. Eight hundred thousand dollars || ated. 

1808. January 8. One million dollars for such 


were taking steps preparatory to adjournment, | || for cannon, small-arms, ammunition, and mili- | 308. . 

felt, sir, some of the indignation so warmly ex- || tary stores, ‘for the public safety and defense, at || fortifications ‘‘as he may deem necessary”’ to 
| the discretion of the President;’’? who was, by the || repair, and for ‘‘ such other fortifications, &c., 
| 


| Such, sir, are some of the results of too much | ‘ defraying any extraordinary expenses which may be 
|| specification. On the 20th of March, 1794, | ‘incurred in the intercourse between the United 








; 
: 
: 
; 
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ressed by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. Apams.] But, sir, had we then known, as || same act, authorized to establish armories and || as will afford more effectual protection to our 

we have been since informed—as we are now, || founderies, &c. || ports and harbors,” &c. 

indeed, told by honorable Senators themselves— || 1798. May 28. The President authorized to } We now come down, sir, to Mr. Madison’s 

that before that message was sent to this House, || raise ten thousand troops *‘ inthe event of a declar- || administration, and approach a period with which 

they had received a message from the President || ‘ ation of war against the United States, or of actual || some of the distinguished a of the Senate 
t 


of the United*States, announcing to them thatas || ‘ invasion of their territory by a foreign power; or of || must be familiar, even if they had no hand in 





the functions of Congress had ceased, he could 
receive no further communications from them— 
had we been aware of that fact, sir, by what 
name should we have designated this extraordi- 
nary proceeding? Might it not have been de- 


the responsibility of leaving the country defense- 


expedients, sir, were in vain, as well as all these 
speeches upon the subject. The country well 
know where this responsibility rests. Thestor 

of the $3,000,000 appropriation is briefly told. 
It was the proposition of the House, in pursu- 
ance of the President’s message, and for our 
country’s defense; it was sent to the Senate, 
where it was rudely rejected; it was sent there 


to the House. 


|| © IMMINENT DANGER OF SUCH INVASION DISCOVERED, 
| {IN HIS OPINION, TO EXIST BEFORE THE NEXT SES- 
| © s10n or Coneress;’’ and authorized to organize 


them into corps of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 


: ‘| with a suitable number of major generals, &c. 
nounced as a miserable artifice, to attempt to shift || 


1798. July 16. Nine hundred thousand dol- 


l | lars for the increased Army. 
less, from the Senate to the Executive? All such || 


1799. March2. The r ‘ 
raise ‘* twenty-four regiments of infantry, a regi- 
‘ment and a battalion of riflemen, a battalion of 


| ‘artillerists and engineers,and three pegenents of 
|‘ cavalry, or such part thereof as he shall judge 
out betwee 


‘necessary, in case war shall break n 
* United States and a foreign European Power, orin 
‘CASE OF IMMINENT DANGER af invasion of their 


| ‘territory by any such Power, shall, in HIS OPINION, 
again and again; it was uncourteously returned | i 
It then received its death-blow in | 


‘BE DISCOVERED To Exist.”’ Two millions ap- 
propriated, and the President authorized to bor- 


the Senate; it lingered for a time between the || row the money. 


framing or voting for these laws. 


| 1809. January 14. Seven hundred and fifty 


housand dollars ‘for certain purposes, and 
erecting such fortifications as may, in the opinion 
of the President of the United States, be deemed 
necessary for the protection of the northern and west- 
ern frontiers,’’ &c., &c. 
| 1811. March 3. One million three hundred and 
ten thousand and forty-six dollars and thirty cents 
generally for completing fortifications. 
1812. January 14. One million five hundred 
thousand dollars, to purchase, under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, ordnance 


stores, camp equipages, and other quartermasters’ 
stores, for the : sy 

1812, oan President authorized ‘‘ when- 
ever he shall have satisfactory evidence of the actual 
or threatened invasion of any State,”’ &c., to raise 
six companies of rangers. 


“nn «* oo 
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1812. March 20. Fifty thousand dollars addi- | NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


tional, ‘‘ for cx sek of fortifying and defend- | women 
ing the maritime of the United States.” || SPEECH OF HON. FELIX GRUNDY, | 
Sly 5. Five hundred thousand dollars more. : 
The following were appropriations simply: OF TENNESSEE, 
1813. January 20. One million dollars for the | In Senate, January 28, 1836 
military establishment; one million dollars for I ; Tika 
the naval. || In support of Mr. Benron’s resolutions, respect- || 
1814. March 9. Five hundred thousand dollars | ing the fortifications and defenses of the coun- || 
for floating batteries. || try, after they had been modified at the sugges- 


November 15. Six hundred thousand dollars || tion of Mr. Gronpy. iF 
for any number of vessels, notexceeding twenty, | Mr. GRUNDY said: 
which, in the President’s opinion, the public service || Mr. Presipent: Notwithstanding the indispo- || 
may require. || sition under which I labor, I hope to be able to | 


The act of 20th April, 1816, appropriates | make myself understood, although I am aware 
$1,000,000 annually, for eight years, for the || that the manner in which I shall discharge the | 
Navy; and the President is authorized to build || duty before me will be less acceptable than that 
ships, or to cause them to be framed, &c.; and || of others, or than it could be performed even by 
never, sir, till 1821, was there an appropriation || myself, under more favorable circumstances. | 
made for fortifications, except generally, and || WhenI moved the modification of the resolution | 
without specification, ‘|| which my friend from Missouri was kind enough | 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are some few of the prece- | ¥ on | 


Ker > to accept, accompanied by the brief explanation 
dents for appropriations in sudden emergencies, || I then made, I did suppose that I could scarcely 


and to prepare our country for the contingency of || be misunderstood by any one; but I find I was 
war. Instead, sir, of making all these obiections || mistaken, as the resolution is now deemed by 
to forms; instead of resorting to all these expedi- || some Senators more exceptionable than it was in || 
entstoavert responsibility,and making unfounded || its original form; it therefore becomes necessary ] 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


appeals to the history of our legislation, would it || and proper that I should explain more fully, and 


not be more candid, more manly, nay, more hon- || at large, my views and objects. 

orable, sir, to take the honest ground which some || That the United States are exposed, and in too 
gentlemen have occupied, and say they would || great a degree defenseless, is admitted by every || 
not make the appropriation through fear of a war || intelligent. man. On this account the country suf- || 
with France? Sir, these timid councils never || fered much in the late war with Great Britain. || 
have succeeded, and never will. It was the un- || Our large cities on the sea-board were constantly 
fortunate decision of the Senate, that it was inex- || exposed to the approaches of the enemy, and this || 
pedient to do anything, that produced the prompt || city bec3me the theater of their actions. Even || 
rejection of the $3,000,000 appropriation for our || this Capitol, containing the sacred halls of the || 
national defense; it was their unfortunate and || legislation of freemen, was burnt and destroyed. || 
unchangeable resolution to oppose the House, |} Since that time, our means of defense have not || 
the President, and the country. France exulted || been so improved as to prevent similar occur- || 
at this division in our national councils; the result 

is, the treaty is not executed, and we are now 


rences and sufferings in the event of another war || 

with any powerful nation. This condition of | 
preparing for any emergency. Mr. Speaker, the 
nate in former days was not found, in any 


things has been heretofore the resultof necessity, | 
not of choice. The remainder of the public debt 

uestion between our country and a foreign 

ower, uncourteously and relate resisting meas- 


| 
incurred in the revolutionary war, and the whole | 
of the debt occasioned by the last war, had'to be 
ures of this House designed for our national || paid; and the payments to be made in discharge 
defense, in case war should come upon us in the || of them, and the ordinary current expenses of the 
recess of Congress. They did not reject propo- || Government, required all the money accruing 
sitions without examination, and adhere without || from every source of revenue. 
previous conference. They did not scruple about I therefore cast no blame upon those who have | 
forms, specifications, and estimates of Depart- || preceded us. There has been no period in the || 
ments, when called upon by the President to ] history of the Government, when the proper de- | 
adopt measures ‘‘to maintain the rights and || fenses for the country could have been provided, || 
honor of the country.”’ without resorting to a system of taxation which | 
But, sir, itis time to dismiss this inquiry. It || would have been oppressive. 
is a matter of little moment now to the nation | 
which House destroyed the $3,000,000 appro- | 
priation, or who the fortification bill. I am glad | 
to learn from almost all sides that we are now | 
determined, in both Houses, to unite with the ut what is the state of things now? You have, || 
Executive in putting our country in that strong or will shortly have, about thirty millions in the || 


| 
| 
i 
| 











An unwillingness, || 
very properly felt, to increase the public burdens, || 
combined with a desire to discharge our public || 
engagements with punctuality, accounts for the | 

resent defenseless condition of the country. | 


attitude which she ought to assume, whether we || Treasury, a large portion of which is not, nor can 
have peace or war. This is no time, sir, forcon- || be needed for the ordinary purposes of the Gov- || 
tinuing a war between the House and the Senate. || ernment;and you cannot, if you actin good faith, || 
The crisis demands that there should be no dif- || and in fulfillment of the pledge given at the time, || 
ferences between the different branches of our || and by the passage of the compromise tariff act, || 
Government. We are in the midst of an Indian || so reduce or diminish the revenue as to prevent 
war; we are threatened with a border war on our || an accumulation of the surplus. 

Mexican frontier; we are engaged in a contro- Gentlemen are constantly engaged in devising | 
versy with one of the most powerful nations, and || ways and means to dispose of this surplus money; | 
the scales are so equally balanced that a feather || for none of us are willing that it shall remain in 
would decide the question of peace or war. France || the public treasury unexpended. The Senator 
has told us the conditions on which only the || from South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] proposes | 
treaty will be executed; she now stands pledged || an amendment of the Constitution, to enable Con- 
to exact conditions which this country never will || gress to make a disposition of it, while the Sena- 
submit to, though it should be desolated from || tor from Kentucky [Mr. Crax} makes a propo- 
Maine to Louisiana. I am still not without hope || sition to divide, by an act of Congress, a consid- 
of peace, but when a French fleet is abroad upon || erable portion of it, which has, or may arise from 
the Atlantic, itis not a time to inquire about lost || the sale of the public lands among the several 
appropriations. We should be looking promptly || States. My opinion is, that we should first dis- 
to measures of defense; we should be developing || charge our own duties, by fulfilling all the trusts 
the vast resources of our country, and erecting || committed to us, with the means which the Con- 
upon the ruins of our fortification bill a fabric stitution and laws have placed in our hands, be- 
defense which will do honor to this Congress, || fore we go abroad in search of objects of munifi+ 
Let us arm our fortifications, mare our steam || cence or bounty. To protect and defend. the 
batteries, and in less than twelve months put upon || States was one of the great objects which led to 
the ocean, as our maritime resources will || the formation of the Constitution. Not to pro- 
enable us to do, a fleet capable of mooveenrany | vide for their proper defense, when. the means 





} 








contending with the naval power of France or of || are within our hands, is fail inthe performance 
any other nation. of one of the highest trusts confided to the Fed- 
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eral Government; and we are left without ex- 


cuse if we squander or give away the money for 
purposes, respecting which there is no constitu- 
tional obligation upon us, and thereby disable 
ourselves from defending the country against its 
enemies. What, thea, isour duty? My answer 
is, prepare the country, whether there is to be 
peace or war; so if war shall come, the pride of 


| our citizens may not again be humbled by wit+ 
| nessing the scenes of the late war. 


My object in offering the proposition to amend 
or modify the original resolution was, and now 
is, to set apart from all other uses so much of the 
surplus revenue which has or may accrue, as 
will be sufficient to provide the proper defenses 
of the country; and, to enable Congress to form 
a proper estimate of how much should be set 


| apart for this purpose, the other resohations ask 
| information o 
|| sums of money will be necessary for the different 
| objects specified. 
| received from the Executive, then Congress can 


the proper’ Departments, what 
When an answer shall be 


decide whether it willadopt the scheme proposed 
by that Department, or whether it will increase 
or diminish the means of defense recommended. 
In this way we shall act understandingly. We 
can, after the information is obtained, determine 
what we ought todo. We shall then know the 
probable amount of the cost, and set apart asum 


| of money outof the present and accruing surplus, 


sufficient to accomplish the objects contemplated, 
whatever they may be. It certainly was not, 
and is not, my intention, that this great work of 
fortifying ond defending the country should pro- 
gress in the tardy manner heretofore pursued, 
but rm rapidly as labor and materials can be pro- 
cured, 

I have stated that the want of money was the 
reason why this subject had not heretofore been 
effectually attended to. We now have the money; 
it has accumulated, and is still accumulating upon 
our hands, and we cannot prevent it. We are 


discharge of the high duty of preparing te protect 
and defend our country against every enemy who 
may approach our shores. I am solicitous that 
these defenses should be made or provided out of 
that surplus revenue which you cannot materially 
reduce or diminish, and before the period arrives 
when your revenue, under the operation of: the 
tariff compromise act, may not be more, than 
sufficient to defray the ordinary expenditures of 
the Government. If the surplus of which I have 
spoken be applied to other objects, for which 


driven by a kind of necessity or destiny to the 
| 


| Congress is under no constitutional obligation to 


provide, the consequence will be that the people 
must be taxed in order to-raise the money neces- 
sary to protect the country. 

Having made this explanation of my views in 


|, reference to the resolutions on your table, I will 


now proceed to the invest 
which have been introduc 
have no accusations to make 


tion of other topics 
into. this debate. I 
instanyone. I 


/am too imperfect myself; and I know it, to as- 


sume the station of.a censor of the conduet of 
others; but gentlemen should recollect, while 
they are denouncing, in no measured terms, the 
proposed appropriation of $3,000,000 at the last 
session, that some of .us voted for it; and we 
have the same motives and the same influences 
which operate on them to vindicate ourselves 
from the charge, indireetly made, to be sure, of 
being infractors or violators of the Constitution, 
and of having voted for a measure for which they 
would not have voted even to save the Capitol 
from the enemies of the count These are hard 
sayings; and when their application falls on us, 
merits a serious examination. In making this 
examination, I shall exhibit facts and arguments 
in su of the course adopted by the minority 
of this body; and this will fill up the whole circle 
of _ a _ I shall not assume mens my* 
self the right of judging and condemning others: 
that belongs to ao forum, the great tribunal 
of public opinion, by whose decision I am will- 
ing in this case, as in all other cases, to abide. 
I ask, ee of the Constitution of the United 
States would have been violated by this appro- 
priation of $3,000,000? None, according to my 
| roading and understanding of that instrument. 
It provides that ‘‘ no money shall be drawn from 
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the Treasury but in consequence of appropria- ! 
ing the | 


tions made by law.”’ The manner of m 


appropriations is left to Congress. How far they 
shall P 


priations. The right to appropriate money for 
constitutional purposes or objects being given to 
Congress, and that instrument (I mean the Con- 
stitution) being silent as to the mode or manner 
of making the appropriation, it follows that the 
department of the Government to which is con- 
fuled the right to appropriate, must exercise its 
discretion and judgment as to the mode or man- 
ner of making them; and whether the mode be 
as general as that practiced under the two first 
administrations, or as specific as the practice rec- 
ommended and introduced by Mr. Jefferson, in 
neither case is the Constitution violated. To 
secure a rightful application of the public money, 
and a strict accountability in the of ein disburs- 
ing it, were the motives which induced Mr. Jef- 
ferson to recommend that specific appropriations 
should be made. This was wise and salutary, 
and gave rise to the practice that now generally 
prevails. 


I now proceed to show that a greater latitude | 


of discretion was vested in General Washing- 
ton by the act of the 20th of March, 1794, than 


was proposed by this $3,000,000 appropriation. | 


That act provides, ‘*that the sum of $1,000,000, 
‘in addition to the provision heretofore made, be 
‘appropriated to defray any expenses which may 
‘ be incurred in relation to the intercourse between 
‘the United States and foreign nations, to be paid 
‘ out of any moneys which may be in the Treasury 
‘not otherwise appropriated, and to be applied 
‘ under the direction of the President of the United 
‘ States, who is hereby authorized to borrow the 


‘whole, or any part of the said sum of $1,000,000, | 


‘an account of the expenditures whereof, as soon 
‘as may be, shall be laid before Congress.”’ 
Here, $1,000,000 was placed entirely at the dis- 
cretion and ** under the direction of the President 
of the United States;’’ and I would ask gentlemen, 
for what specific object or purpose was this appro- 
priation made? The act declaresthatitis ‘‘ to de- 
* fray any expenses which may be incurred in rela- 
‘tion to the intercourse between the United States 
‘and foreign nations.’’ All the nations of the 
earth, civilized and savage, are laid open to the 
President as a theater for his operations. There is 
no limitation or restriction imposed upon his dis- 
cretion. He was to select the nations with whom 
the intercourse was to take place, and the pur- 
poses and mode of expenditure. All this dis- 
cretionary power was vested in the President by 
the Congress of 1794, and sanctioned by General 
Washington himself, by his approval of the act. 
I am aware that it may be said, that more discre- 
tion must be confided to the Chief Magistrate in 


his intercourse with foreign nations than is proper |) 


in our domestic concerns. This is true in most 
cases in point of policy and expediency; but the 
Constitution makes no difference. I therefore 
feel authorized in saying, that the proposed 
$3,000,000 appropriation would not have been 
unconstitutional, unless the Congress of 1794 
and General Washington violated the Constitu- 
tion in the passage of the act containing the ap- 
propriation I have read. 

In 1806, during the administration of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who has been justly styled the great 
apostle of civil liberty, an act passed, and received 
his sanction, conferring on him greater and 
broader discretionary powers than were con- 
tained in the proposition for the $3,000,000 ap- 
propriation. The act of 1806 provides: “That a 
*sum of $2,000,000 be, and the same is hereby, 
‘appropriated towards defraying any extraordi- 
‘nary expenses which may be incurred in the 
‘intercourse between the United States and for- 
‘eign nations, to be paid out of any money in the 
‘ Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to be 
‘applied under the direction of the President of 
‘the United States, who shall cause an account 
‘to be laid before Congress as soon as may be.’’ 

It should be recollected that our intercourse 
with foreign nations is carried on by the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and, by this act, 
$2,000,000 are placed in the hands of Mr. Jeffer- 


general or specific is to be determined by | 
the House of Representatives and Senate, at the | 
time they are passing acts making the appro- | 





a 
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son, then President of the United States, to cover 
any extraordinary expenses which he might, in 
the exercise of his discretion, create in our inter- 
course, not with any particular nation or nations, 
designated by Congress, but with the whole world; 
and this sum of $2,000,000 is placed in the hands 
of the Executive, over and above the sum required 
for the ordinary and established intercourse then 
existing between the United States and foreign 
nations. Let us compare the 


= of $3,000,000 with the act I have just 
read. 


The proposed appropriation reads as follows: | 


‘‘That the sum of $3,000,000 be, and the same 
‘is hereby, appropriated out of any money in 
‘the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be 
‘expended, in whole or in part, under the direc- 
‘tion of the President of the United States, for 


‘the military and naval service, including fortifi- | 


‘cations, ordnance, and increase of the Navy: 
‘ Provided, Such expenditures shall be rendered 
‘necessary for the defense of the country prior 
‘to the next meeting of Congress.’’ 

The appropriation made by the act of 1806 was 


| absolute and unconditional. The proposed ap- 


ee rn of $3,000,000 was conditional, and 
to depend upon the happening of the contingency, 
that ‘* the expenditures shall be rendered neces- 
sary for the defense of the country prior to the 
next meeting of Congress.’’ In that event, and 
in no other, could the President of the United 
States use one dollar of the money. The neces- 
sity contemplated by the proviso could only have 
arisen upon France committing acts of hostility, 
or assuming such an attitude as must, in the 
opinion of the President, have inevitably led to 
war. By the act of 1806, there is nothing defi- 
nite or specific. i the proposed appropriation, 
the ao upon which the money was to be ex- 
pende 


exercise, without specification of object, an un- 
limited control over one hundred: thousand mili- 


tia of the United States and $2,000,000. The || 


first section of that act declares, ‘* That the Presi- 
‘dent of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
‘authorized, at such time as he may deem neces- 


‘States to take effectual measures to organize, 
‘arm, and equip, according to law, and hold in 
| * readiness to march at a moment’s warning, their 
‘respective proportions of one hundred thousand 


‘returns were made; and in cases where such re- 
‘turns were not made the last year, by such other 
| *data as he shall judge equitable.’’ The fifth sec- 
tion provides, ‘‘ That the President of the United 


|| * States be, and he is hereby, authorized to call 


| * into active service any part or the whole of said 
‘detachment when he shall judge the exigencies 
‘of the United States require it; if a part of the 


* service, the 








‘ thereof as the President, in his discretion, shall 
‘deem most proper.”’ 

| The sixth section is, ‘* That $2,000,000 be, and 
‘are hereby, appropriated out of any money in 
‘ the ro not otherwise appropriated, for 
‘the pay and subsistence of sack part of said 


*‘ detachment as may be called into service.’’? By 
this act a hundred thousand militia are to be 
raised at the discretion of the President, and 


$2,000,000 are appropriated for their pay and 


| subsistence; and this is all to be done when he 


shall judge the exigencies of the United States 
| require it. This act expired by its own limita- 
| tion, at the end of two years, and was reénacted 
| on the 30th of March, 1808. 
| Having shown satisfactorily, as I trust, that 
| no violation of the Constitution was involved in 
| the proposed appropriation, nor any departure 
from the legislative usages the country, and 
|| that more discretion has been vested in former 
| Presidents of the United States, the next inquiry 
| is, did such a state of things exist as to justify 
the ae 
The French Government owed a debt of 
000,000 to citizens of the United States, which 
y solemn treaty it had stipulated to pay. It had 








proposed appro- | 


are enumerated and specified. By an act | 
of April, 1806, Mr. Jefferson was authorized to | 


‘ sary, to require of the Executive of the several | 


‘ militia, officers to be included; to be apportioned | 
‘by the President of the United States, by the | 
‘ militia returns of last year, in cases where such || 


‘said detachment only shall be called into active | 
shall be taken from such part | 
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d no part of it. This Government had prompt- 
| y and in good faith rformed every stipulation 
on its part, and still delay and procrastination 
were practiced by the French Government. A 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies had at a 
preceding session actually rejected an appropria- 
tion of the money. The Senate of the United 
States had resolved that no legislative measure 


Committee on Foreign Relations, who recom- 
mended the adoption of the resolution, in their 
report fully concur with the President of the 
United States when he remarks in his message, 
|| that ‘* the idea of acquiescing in the refusal of 
'* the execution of the treaty will not for a mo- 
'| £ ment be entertained by any branch of the Amer- 
|| ican Government. The United States can never 
‘abandon the pursuit of claims founded on the 
‘ most aggravated wrongs.”’ 

|| The House of Representatives had adopted a 
‘| resolution declaring that the fulfillment of the 
| treaty would be insisted on. The French Gov- 
' ernment had recalled its Minister; and the Pres- 
| ident of the United States had directed our Min- 
ister to return to this country, in case the 
| appropriation was not made by the Chamber of 
| Deputies at its then session. 

|| By his message to Congress of the 26th of 
| February, he communicated all the facts within 
|| his knowledge, and submitted to them what meas- 
|| ures were proper to be adopted, in the following 
|| language: ) 

‘* Tt will be seen that | have deemed it my duty to instruct 
|| Mr. Livingston to quit France with his legation, and return 
|| to the United States, if an appropriation for the fulfillment 
| of the convention shall be refused by the Chambers. The 
subject being now in all its present aspects before Congress, 
whose right it is to decide what measures ought to be pur- 
sued on that event, | deem it unnecessary to make further 
recommendation, being confident that, on their part, every- 
thing will be done to maintain the rights and honor of the 
country which the occasion requires.”’ 

From the message, it is evident that the Presi- 
| dent wished and expected Congress would adopt 
such measures as it might deem proper, to meet 
any contingency which mightoccur. Toplace the 
country in a position to defend itself, would have 
been a measure of prudence, and at the same 
iime could have given no cause of umbrage what- 
ever to France. Had the President, by his mes- 
| sage, recommended these preparations, and as- 
| signed to Congress as a reason for so doing the 
| robability of a rupture or hostilities, the sensi- 
Pilities of that Government would have been 
| more excited than they were by his annual com- 
munication. In this posture of affairs, was it 
not reasonable to entertain apprehensions that 
France might adopt measures which would re- 
| quire this country to defend itself? In that view 
|of the subject, the $3,000,000 appropriation 
| should have been made; and the supposition is 
| not unreasonable that the repeated denunciations 
| which we had heard against executive power 
| and patronage, combined with that distrust which 
| some gentlemen entertained in the present Chief 
| 
| 


| 
| 
\ should be adopted at the last session; but the 
| 
| 





\| 


Magistrate, contributed mainly to its defeat; al- 
though gentlemen might not have been conscious 
of the influences operating upon them. Itis true, 
'| that in general, appropriations for the defense of 
the country should be specific, and foundgd on 
| estimates previously made by the executive De- 
|| partments of the Government. It is impossible 
|| that members of Congress can so well under- 
stand the various provisions that should be made 
| for the defense of the country, as that branch of 
| the Government which has the subject of our 
‘national defense under its particular care and 





management; but in this case there was no op- 
_ portunity, after our relations with France were 
‘fully understood, to make the necessary esti- 
mates, and submit them to the consideration of 
| Congress. And therefore it was, that the ap- 

ropriation of ee was proposed, and the 

resident was left to exercise his aa how 
much of the een was to applied to 
each of the different objects specified. There 
was no other practicable way by which addi- 
tional means could be provi to defend the 
country in the event of the approach of danger. 
When it is recollected that Congress was about 
to adjourn by the termination of its constitu- 
Sonal existence, and that it could not be con- 
vened at an early day, by reason of the election 
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Ne 
of members for the new Congress, in many of 
the States, not having taken place, it seems to 
me quite reasonable that some means of defense 
should have been placed in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive, to be used in case it became necessary. 

~ It should still be remembered, that the Presi- 
dent had no right to use one dollar of these 

,000,000, unless ‘‘ the expenditures should be 
rendered necessary for the defense of the coun- 
try, prior to the next meeting of Congress.” 

‘| will now say a few words upon the loss of 
the ordinary appropriation bill at the last session. || 
I will take it for granted, until conclusive evi- |! 
dence shall fasten upon my mind a contrary con- || 
yiction, that no committee, no member of either 
House acted unworthy of his station, or used | 
any unfair or disreputable means to defeat the || 

ssage of that bill. The remark of the gentle- |, 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Wessrer] that | 
its bonec are to be searched for in the other | 
House, is true to the letter, but that is not the | 
material inquiry; where was the fatal blow— | 
where was the mortal wound inflicted? Ifit were | 
inflicted in this body, it is of no consequence that | 
the bill was carried to the other House, and there | 
lingered for a short time and died in the place of | 
its nativity and origin. But even if the mortal | 
wound were feceived in this body, and it was || 
inflicted in defense of the Constitution, all men, || 
both here and elsewhere, would pronounce the || 
act justifiable. Let us now examine how this | 
bill was lost. I insist its loss is wholly attrib- || 
utable to the disagreement which grew up be- | 
tween the two Houses upon the subject of the 
$3,000,000 appropriation. But for the disagree- | 

| 


ment between the two Houses upon that subject, 
the bill would have passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, and have become the law of the land. If 
the Senate had not rejected the $3,000,000, no 
difficulty would have occurred. The House had’ 
pean the appropriation bill, and it came to this || 
ody. The Senate concurred in all the House |, 
had done, and inserted, by way of amendments, || 
additional appropriations. The bill was then || 
returned to the House, and it agreed to all the | 
amendments of the Senate, and engrafted upon || 
them the appropriation of $3,000,000. Each || 
House had agreed to every appropriation con- || 
tained in the bill, except the amendment made by 
the House: proposing the appropriation for the | 
$3,000,000. To this the Senate disagreed, and || 
the loss of the bill cannot rightfully be imputed 
to any other cause than the difference of opinion 
which existed between the two Houses upon the 
subject. Gentlemen may argue as long as they |, 
please; they may give lengthy historical accounts || 
of the progress of the bill through committees || 
and the two Houses; they may labor to fix the 
blame where they may, and it at least resolves 1 
itself into this: That the House of Representa- || 
tives wanted the appropriation of $3,000,000; | 
the Senate would not agree to it; and on that | 
account, and that only, the fortification bill failed. || 
It has been objected that tlic President had not | 
asked, by a message, for this appropriation. Can 
Congress do nothing for the defense of the coun- 
try, when all the facts are before them, without 
being stimulated by a message from the Chief 
Magistrate? If he had sent a message recom- 
mending the appropriation, would he not have 
| 





been charged with dictating to Congress the meas- 
ures they should adopt? Now, when he has 
placed all the facts in relation to our intercourse 
with France before Congress, and leaves the whole 
matter to them, with a confident reliance that 
‘‘on their part everything will be done to main- 
tain the rights and honor of the country which 
the occasion requires,”’ it is said he has been 
guilty of an omission of duty. 

A serious question seems now to be made as to 
what time Congress constitutionally terminates. 
Until lately, I have not heard it seriously urged 
that twelve o’clock, on the 3d of March, at night, 
was not the true period. It is now insisted, how- 
ever, that twelve o’clock, on the 4th of March, is 
the true time; and the argument in support of 
this is, that the first Congress met at twelve 
o’clock on the 4th of March. This is not placing 
the question on the true ground; it is not when 
the Congress did meet, or when the President 
was qualified by taking the oaths of office; but 


| new Congress commences at that time. And if 


| journed, as it is to say that it began when they 


|a year or month begins and ends at midnight, 


| it be one, I claim no exemption. 


|March. This was making a full and fair allow- 
| ance for the difference that might exist in differ- 


| no testimony can be received to contradict any- 
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when did they have the constitutional right to | 
meet? This certainly was, and is, in all future | 
cases, on the 4th of March; and if the day com- | 
mences, according to the universal acceptation 
and understanding of the country, at the first mo- 
ment after twelve o’clock at night on the 3d of || 
March, the constitutional right or power of the 


called by the Chief Magistrate to meet at that 


| time, they might then qualify and open their ses- 


sion. There would be no use in arguing away 


| the common understanding of the country; and 


it would seem as reasonable to maintain that the 
4th of March ended when the first Congress ad- | 


met. From twelve o’clock at night, until twelve 
o’clock at night, is the mode of computing a day 
by the people of the United States, and I do not 
feel authorized to establish a different mode of 
computation for Congress. At what hour does | 
Christmas commence? When does the first day 
of the year, or the first of January, commence ? 
Is it at midnight or at noon? If the first day of 


does not every other day? Congress has always 
acted upon the impression that the 3d of March 
ended at midnight; hence that setting back of 
clocks which we have witnessed on the 3d of 
March at the termination of the short session. 
In using this argument, I do not wish to be 


| understood as censuring those who have trans- 


acted the public business here, after twelve 
o’clock on the 3d of March. From this error, if 
With a single 
exception, I believe I have always remained 


until the final adjournment of both Houses. As 
| to the President of the United States, he re- || 


mained until after one o’clock on the 4th of 


ent instruments for keeping time; and he then 
retired from his chamber in the Capitol. The | 
fortification bill never passed Congress; it never || 
was offered to him for his signature; he, there- 
fore, can be in no fault. It is argued that many | 
acts of Congress passed on the 4th of March, at || 
the short session, are in our statute-books, and || 
that these acts are valid and binding. It should | 
be remembered that they all bear date on the 3d || 
of March; and so high 1s the authenticity of our || 
records, that according to the rules of evidence, || 


thing which appears upon the face of our acts. || 

Mr. President, 1 now propose to say some- 
thing of our present condition, in reference to | 
our relations with France, and what are the 
seman before us. For the last three years, 

rance has enjoyed the reduction of duties stip- || 
ulated for in the treaty of the 4th of July, 1831. 
By this reduction, she has gained or saved for 
her citizens upwards of $3,000,000 prior to the || 
end of the year 1834, which, but for the treaty, | 
would now be in the Treasury of the United | 
States. By this time, she will have saved alto- | 
grther $5,000,000. She has obtained and enjoyed || 
all these benefits, and still fails and refuses to | 
pay one cent of the $5,000,000 stipulated to be 
paid on her part; and what is the plea or argu- 
ment she employs in justification of her conduct? | 
She pleads a supposed insult as a set-off to a just 
debt, a debt acknowledged to be just in a treaty || 
made by the executive branch of that Govern- | 
ment, and signed by the King’s own hand; a | 
debt acknowledged to be just by the Chamber | 
of Deputies, after a full examination made by 
that body into the claims of our citizens. 

If further evidence of the justice of the claims 
of our citizens upon the French nation were 
needed, it is furnished by the records of 





American board of commissioners, who are a 
pointed by this Government, in pursuance of the 
treaty, to ascertain them. By the adjudications 
of that board it appears, that claims to the amount 
of upwards of $9,000,000 have been established; 
so that but little more than one half of the prin- 
cipal, without interest, would have been received 
by these claimants, had the French nation com- 
plied strictly with its engagements. Add to this 
that many of the claimants must have failed to 
establish their claims, from the unavoidable loss 
of testimony in the course of thirty years. I 


| this act of humiliation. 
| done? 
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cannot perceive how any difficulty could ever 
have arisen, or any serious question have been 


|| made among those who had a full opportunity 
|| of examining the subject as to the justice of the 
|| claims of our citizens to the extent of $5,000,000. 


But the French Government is not content with 


| having heretofore withheld the payment of less 


than one half of our just claims; they refuse to 
pay any portion of it hereafter, unless our Gov- 
ernment shall comply with a new and degrading 
condition prescribed by themselves; in the lan- 
guage of the Duke de Broglie, they will pay the 


| money only ‘* when the Government of the United 
‘States is ready to declare to us, i French 


‘Government,) by addressing its claims to us 


| ‘officially and in writing, that it regrets the mis- 
| *understanding which has arisen between the 
/*two countries, that thie misunderstanding is 


‘founded on mistake, and that it never entered 
‘its intention to call in question the good faith 


'*of the French Government, nor to take a men- 


‘acing attitude towards France.”’ 

Upon this branch of the subject, I hope there 
ean be no diversity of opinion amongst us; I 
hope there is no heart beating in an American 
bosom that is willing that this country shall be 
thus degraded. The French Minister of Foreign 


| Affairs here prescribes to the Government of the 


United States, not only the mode and manner, but 
the very language which is to be employed by 
this Government. He says, in the first place, 
that the apology required is to be addressed to the 
French Government officially, and it must be in 
writing, and of course signed by the President of 


| the United States, or Secretary of State; and then 


follows the very terms and language which are to 
used by the Government of the United States in 
And why is this to be 
To procure the payment of about one 
half of the amount justly due to our citizens. Sir, 


|| the French nation, in the most brilliant days of 


her late Emperor, could neither purchase, nor 
by the dread of its arms terrify, either the 


|| people or Government of the United States into 


so disgraceful an act. What is the pretext for 
this arrogant demand on the part of the French 
Government? It is that the Chief Magistrate 
of the United States, in his annual communi- 
cation to Congress in 1834, gave a history, and 
a true one, too, of the transactions between 
France and this Government, which wounded 


| the sensibilities of the French Government. It 


is not alleged that any misstatement was made 


|in that message, that any expression or word 


was used which was not in strict accordance with 
the facts of the case as they really existed. Did 


| not France seize unlawfully the property of our 


citizens? Had she not confessed it and ac- 
knowledged she owed us a debt of $5,000,000 


| on that account? Had she not promised to pay 


this debt at certain periods on the faith and word 


| of her King? Had not some of those periods 
|| actually expired, not only withoutany provision 


for payment, but with the positive refusal by her 
legislative Chambers to make provision? And 
what did the President say in his message? He 
stated these facts to the representatives of the 
per of the United States. Had he done less, 

e would not have fully discharged his duty. 
France might feel mortified at the idea of being 
held so strictly to account by our young Repub- 
lic, but she had no right to complain, and much 
less to ask foran apology orexplanation. It was 
the pape consequence of her neglect to pay her 
just debt. 

But, sir, | forbear to press this view of the 
subject further. ‘There is another stronger light 
in which it ought to be considered. The French 
Government claim the right to interpose and in- 
terfere in our domestic consultations. This can- 
not be permitted so long as we are a sovereign 
and independent nation and the present Consti- 
tution endures. It is the duty of the President 
to communicate to Congress freely and fully upon 
all subjects, and more e ially in relation to 
our foreign affairs, which are managed particu- 
larly under his guidanee and direction. And, 
should any foreign nation be allowed to interpose 
between the President and Congress, and control 
the Chief Magistrate by the apprehension that it 
might take offense in his making a fuli and com- 
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plete declaration of the facts, and his views as 
connected with them, in reference to such nation ? 

If ever it should take place, I shall consider the 
independence of this nation as at an end, and the 
Government itself of no value. We all know 
that the present Chief Magistrate is the last man 
living ihe will ever dishonor his country by an 
act of this kind; and I hope if there be one Sen- 
ator here who would be willing to see the Presi- 
dent of the United States commit so degrading an 
act, that he will come forward and avow it. I 


will go further; no man will ever be elected Pres- || Government to interfere in our domestic consult- 


' |, ations and deliberations, the best security we 
forget the honor of his country and the high | 


ident of these United States, who will so far 


duties of his station, as to think, for a moment, | 


of doing an act which will not only disgrace him, 


but a whole nation of freemen. The French Gov- | 


ernment seem to have forgotten, or not well to 
have understood, the principles of our Govern- 
ment, or this unreasonable requirement on their 
part would never have been made, unless, indeed, 
they intend it as a mode of refusing to execute 
the treaty. Carry the principle out, and where 
will it lead us? We have not, by our Constitu- 
tion or frame of Government, given our President 
the power to declare war or issue letters of marque 
and reprisal, like the monarchs of Europe. He 
can only propose and discuss these measures in 
the first instance. He is not the Government for 
these purposes, but only a part of it. The Gov- 
ernment has never made a declaration, or done 
an act on these subjects; and until some resolu- 
tion or act has passed the Senate and House of 
Representatives, and been approved by the Pres- 
ident, the interests of no foreign nation can be 
affected. Each member of Congress is as much 
a member of the Government in declaring war, 
and issuing letters of marque and reprisal, as the 
President, and his single declaration is just as 
effective. If the principle asserted by France be 
sound, then may she demand explanations of 
anything wounding to her pride which may be 
said here in debate, and the nation may be held 
responsible, not for the acts and declarations of 
its Government, but for the assertions of each in- 
dividual of which it constituted. Such a propo- 
sition would be monstrous, and can never be per- 
mitted in the practice of our Government; and if 
France persists in her demands, I am unable to 
say when or how this controversy may end. 

In this state of things what course does wisdom 
point out? To prepare for the worst that may 
come is certainly the true course. But it is said 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 





| 
| 
| 
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war between the two nations. This may be true 
—I hope it is so; but what that Government may 


Government shall come forward and ask pardon 
| for having insisted on the payment in the lan- 

guage of truth and justice, will not undertake 
| to determine; and further, when this refusal to 
pay a just debt is attempted to be justified by an 
assertion of the right on the part of the French 


have against war,in my humble opinion, is, that 
| the French Government is too far in the wrong. 
There cannot be a civilized nation on earth, that 


has an accurate knowledge of the history of this | 


misunderstanding between the two countries, but 
will pronounce at once that the honor and justice 
of the French nation both require that she should 
comply with her honest engagements by the pay- 
ment or the money, and that it cannot stand justi- 
| fied in withholding it, or attempting to substitute 
| a supposed affront or insult for actual payment. 


|| When error and passion prevail, it is impossible | 


to say to what extremes they may hurry nations 
as well as men. Certain it is, that if French 
honor requires the explanation which has been 
| demanded, it will not be satisfied with retaining 


| the $5,000,000 which that nation owes us. I will || 


| not think so meanly of them as to suppose that 
| they will take the money as an equivalent for 


| their honor, and intend to put up with what they || 


| may consider an insult, because they can with- 
| hold the payment. On the contrary, if they have 
| any right to demand an explanation at all, it will 
| not be satisfied by keeping the money, and would 
| be strengthened by its payment. Yndeed it is 
surprising that the Ministry of France, on the 
admission that they were right as to the message, 





| did not perceive that it was incumbent on them, | 


as honorable men, first to pay their debt, and 
| then to ask an explanation. This is what men 
| of honor and honesty in private life would think 
| necessary; and unless they abandon the ground 


|| assumed oP them, they must continue to insist 


| on an exp 


|, against France, I answer emphatically, I would } 


Catnoun,] that if we arm, we instantly make | 


war; it is war. 
most humiliating situation. 
versy commenced, the French nation has armed; 


If this be so, we are placed in a | 
Since this contro- || 


they have increased their vessels of war; they | 


have equipped them; they have enlisted or pressed 
additional seamen into the public service; they 
have appointed to the command of this large 


naval force one of their most experienced and | 
renowned naval officers; and this squadron thus | 
een for what particular purpose we | 


now not—is now actually in the neighborhood 
of the American coast. I admit this proceeding 
on the part of the French Government is neither 
this, shall we be told, if we do similar acts, de- 
signed to defend our own country, we are making 
war? As I understand the public law, every 


nation has the right to judge for itself of the ex- || 


tent of its own military and naval armaments, 


and ho other nation has a right to complain or | 
It appears to me, that al- || 
though the preparations and armaments of the |) 


call it in question. 


French Government are matters not to be ex- 
cepted to, still they should admonish us to place 
our country in a condition in which it could be 
defended in the event the present difficulties be- 


tween the two nations should lead to hostilities. | 
I listened with great attention to the Senator |! 


from New Jersey, [Mr. Souruarp,} while he 
was pointing out to the Senate the extreme weak- 
ness of our naval force, and showing the superi- 


sion to which his argument led me was, that the 
disparity was too great, and that this nagnnty 
which might operate so prejudicially to us, ought 
not to be permitted longer to remain. 





| the Executive at the time of making the commu- 
war nor just cause of war on our part; but seeing || 


Shall be gratified; for no man would deplore a 


| to take exception to the communication made to 


anation, even should the money be 

| paid, and may, withthe same reason that they 
make the demand, make war on us if it should be 

| refused. 

|  Ifit be asked whether I would now, under ex- 





do which owes a just debt, has the moncy in her | 
| coffers, and refuses to pay it until the creditor | 


| of an act of an offensive character towards another 


| and until all the Departments of a Government, 


| the act of the nation, and cannot form a topic of 


, been given as to what shall be en by either 
ority of the French in this respect. The conclu- te mieten in its 


isting circumstances, be willing to declare war | 


not. [am desirous that France should reconsider | 
the principle that she has assumed, and some of | 


the steps she has taken, and see whether the ex- |; 
| 


planations given by our Minister, Mr. Living- 


ston, whether the disavowal which he made of || 
any intention on the part of the Executive of this || 
country to insult or menace that Government, all || 


which has received the sanction of the Chief | 
Magistrate of the United States, may not be | 
deemed satisfactory. Nay, further, I am willing 
to wait until the last annual communication of 
the President of the United States shall be seen 
by the French Government. It contains a fair 
and just exposition of the views entertained by 





nication complained of. If the French Govern- 
ment shall choose to consider that satisfactory, I 


war between the two countries more than I 
should. The French Government had no right 


Congress by the President in December, 1834. 
The recommendation contained in the message 
was not carried out by any action of Congress; 


whose consent is necessary for the consummation 
nation, concur in the act or declaration, it is not 


discussion between the two Powers. Until the 
consent ofall the Departments of thisGovernment, 
that is, the President and Congress, shall have 


it is a consultative proceeding, 

nature and character; and no foreign nation can 
be permitted to interpose between them, and 
check the freedom of their communications to 
each other When their consultations shall 


Sanne A 








| Gentlemen tell us that there is no danger of || eventuate in acts or declarations affecting the in- 


|| terests of other nations, then, and not until then 
|| has any foreign nation, who may be affected by 
it, a right to call for or demand explanations, or 
make it, in any wise, a subject of diplomatic dis- 
| cussions. I would now ask gentlemen, if the 
| French Government shall remain in its present 
erroneous position, and continue to insist on a 
demand which is inadmissible, and which js 
‘| wholly inconsistent with our poiitical institutions 
| and form of Government, whether that nation 
| shall enjoy all the beneficial effects guarantied to 
it by the treaty of 1831, while not one of the stip. 
ulations on its part has been complied with? | 
can only answer for myself, I will not consent 
thus to degrade my country. After every reason- 
able expectation shall have failed of the fulfillment 
of the treaty on their part, I shall be in favor of 
such measures as shall be best calculated to pre- 
|| serve the honor, dignity, and independence of the 
‘| United States. What those measures should be 


| may, in the mean time, depend upon the course 
| 


'| of conduct which may be adopted by the French 
|| Government. 

| Ihave now presented to the Senate my views 
| upon all the prominent subjects which have been 
|| introduced into this discussion, and conclude by 
|| expressing a most sincere hope that our nation 
|| may not again be visited by the evils consequent 
upon war; but war, with all its direful con- 
|| Sequences, is preferable to peace, if it can be 
|| maintained only by national degradation, or by 
a surrender of liberty and independence. 


| heptane 
| 
| NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAS. BUCHANAN, 


\| OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
| In Senate, February 1 and 2, 1836, 


|| On Mr. Benton’s resolutions, as modified by the 
|| mover onthe suggestion of Mr. Grunpy, for 
|| setting apartso much of the Surplus Revenue as 
may be necessary for the defense and perma- 
‘| nent security of the country. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. Present: I am much better pleased with 
the first resolution offered by the Senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] since he has modified 
it upon the suggestion of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Grunpy.] When individuals have 
more money thar ‘hey know how to expend, 
they often squander it foolishly. The remark 
applies, perhaps, with still greater force to nations. 
When our Treasury is overflowing, Congress, 
who are but mere trustees for the people, ought 
to be especially on their guard against wasteful 
expenditures of the public mene The surplus 
can be applied to some good and useful purpose. 
I am willing to grant all that may be necessary 
for the public defense, but no more. I am, there- 
fore, pleased that the resolution has assumed its 
present form. ; 

The true question involved in this discussion 
is, on whom ought the responsibility to rest for 
having adjourned on the 3d of March last without 
providing for the defense of the country? There 
can be no doubt a fearful responsibility rests 
somewhere. For my own part, I should have 
been willing to leave the decision of the question 
to our constituents. I ama man of peace, and 
dislike the crimination and recrimination which 
this discussion must necessarily produce. But itis 
vain to regret what cannot now be avoided. The 
friends of the Administration have been attacked; 
and we must now defend ourselves. I deem it 
necessary, therefore, to. state the reasons why | 
voted, on the 3d of March last, in favor of the 
apmomrene of $3,000,000 for the defense of 
the country, and why I glory in that vote. 

The language used by Senators in reference to 
this appropriation has been very strong. It has 
been denounced as a violation of the Constitution. 
It has been declared to be such a measure as 
would not have received the support of the minor- 
ity, had they believed it could prevail, and that 


| 











| 
| 





they would ‘be held: responsible for it. It has 
been stigmatized as most unusual—most aston- 


ishing—most surprising. And finally, to cap the 
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of such an appropriation would be virtually to 
create a dictator, and to surrender the power of 


climax, it has been proclaimed, that the passage | actual amount of our just claims, independently | time more propitious for presenting this treaty to 


| it was well known at the time that, in this re- | 


the purse and the sword into the hands of the | 


President. 

| voted for that. appropriation under the highest 
convietions of public duty; and I no® intend to 
defend that vote against all these charges. 

In examining the circumstances which not only 
justified this appropriation, but rendered it abso- 
jutely necessary, I am forced into the discussion 
of the French question. We have been told that, 
if we should go to war with France, we are the 
authors of that war. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey has declared that it will be produced by the 
boastful vanity of one man, the petulance of 
another, and the fitful violence of a third. It 
would not be difficult to conjecture who are the 
individuals to whom the Senator alludes. 

He has also informed us that, in the event of 
such a war, the guilt which must rest somewhere 
will be tremendous. 

Now, sir, I shall undertake to prove, that 
scarcely an example exists in history of a power- 
ful and independent nation having suffered such 
wrongs and indignities as we have done from 
France, with so much patience and forbearance. 
If France should now resort to arms—if our de- 
fenseless sea-coast should be plundered—if the 
blood of our citizens should be shed—the respon- 
sibility of the Senate, to use the language of the 
gentleman, will be tremendous. I shall not fol- 
low the example of the Senator, and say, their 
guilt; because that would be to attribute to them 
an evil intention, which I believe did not exist. 

In discussing this subject, I shall first present 
to the view of the Senate the precise attitude of 
the two nations towards each other when the 
appropriation of $3,000,000 was refused, and | 
then examine the reasons which have been urged 
to justify this refusal. 
shall exhibit our relations with France as they 
exist at the present moment, for the purpose of 


| there is now no longer room for any conjecture 


| the interest of every claimant to reduce the other 


| marks should ever travel to such a distance, per- 


After having done so, I 


| Mr. Livingston in his note to the Count de Rigny 


proving that we ought now to adopt the resolu- | 


tions of the gentleman from Missouri, and grant | 
all necessary appropriations for the defense of | 


the country. {| 


_ In discussing this subject, itis not my inten- 
tion to follow the fortification bill either into the | 


chamber of the committee of conference, or into || 


the Hall of the House of Representatives. It is | 


not my purpose to explain the confusion which || 


then existed, and which always must exist after 
midnight, on the last evening of the session. I 
shall contend that the Senate ought to have voted 


| actions are at variance—when he promises and 


the $3,000,000; that the fortification bill ought | 
to have passed the Senate with this amendment; || 
and that, therefore, the Senate is responsible not | 


only for the loss of this appropriation, but for | 


that of the entire bill. 

What, then, was the attitude in which we 
stood towards France at the moment when the 
Senate rejected this appropriation for the defense 


of the country? What, at that moment, was | 


known, or ought to have been known, in regard 
to this question by every Senator on this floor? 

The justice of our claims upon France are now 
admitted by all mankind. Our generosity was 
equal to their justice. When she was crushed in 
the dust by Europe in arms—when her cities 
were garrisoned by a foreign foe—when her in- 
dependence was trampled under foot, we refused 
to urge our claim. ‘This was due to our ancient 
ally. It was due to our grateful remembrance of 
the days of other years. The testimony of La 
Fayette conclusively establishes this fact. In the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the 13th of June, 1833, 
he declared that we had refused to unite with the 
enemies of France in urging our claims in 1814 
and 1815; and that, if we had done so, these 
claims would then have been settled. This cir- 
cumstance will constitute one of the brightest 
pages of our history. 

_ Was the sum secured to our injured fellow- 
citizens by the treaty of the 4th of July, 1831, 
more than they had a right to demand? Let the 
report of our mittee on Foreign Relations, 
at the last session, answer this question. They 
concur entirely with the President in the state- 
ment he had made in his message, that it was ab- 
solutely certain the indemnity fell far short of the 
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|| this anxious desire faithfully to fulfill the treaty. 





| 


| prove it, I need only mention the name of Talley- 


| all our negotiations. 
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of damages and interest forthe detention; and that || the Chambers could have been selected. than that 
| very moment. Europe then was, as I believe it 
still is, one vast magazine of gunpowder. It was 
generally believed that.the Polish revolution was 
the spark which would produce the explosion. 
There was imminent danger of a continental war, 
in which France, to preserve her existence, would 
have to put forth allher energies. Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria were armed and ready for the 
battle. It was, then, the clear policy of France 
to be at a good understanding with the United 
| States. Ifit had been the ardent desire of the 
King’s Government to carry into effeet the stip- 
ulations of the treaty, they would have presented 
it to the Chambers before their adjournment. 
This would: undoubtedly have been the course 
pursued by any President of the United States, 
under similar circumstances. But the treaty was 
not presented. 
I freely admit that this omission, standing by 


spect, the settlement involved a sacrifice. But 


or doubt upon this subject. The commissioners 
under the treaty have closed their labors. From 
the very nature of their constitution, it became 


claims as much as possible, so that his own div- 
dend might thus be increased. After a laborious 
and patient investigation, the claims which have 
been allowed by the commissioners, amount to 
49,352,193 47. Each claimant will receive but 
little more than half his principal at the end of a 
quarter of a century, after losingall the interest. 

Why, then, has this treaty remained without 
execution on the part of France, until this day? 
Our Committee on Foreign Relations, at the last | 
session, declared their conviction that the King 
of France *‘ had invariably, on all suitable oc- 
‘casions, manifested an anxious desire, faithfully 
‘and honestly, to fulfill the engagements cong | 
‘tracted under his authority and his name. 
They say, that ** the opposition to the execution 
‘of the treaty, and the payment of our just claims, 
‘does not proceed from the King’s Government, 
‘but from a majority in the Chamber of Deputies.”’ 

Now, sir, it is my purpose to contest this opin- 
ion, and to show, as I think I can conclusively, 
that it is not a just inference from the facts. 

And here, to prevent all possible misconstruc- 
tion, either on this side, or on the other side of 
the Atlantic, if by any accident my humble re- 


f 


itself, might be explained by the near approac 
of the adjournment at the time the treaty arrived 
from Washington. It is one important link, 
however, in the chain of circumstances, which 
cannot be omitted. 

The Government of the United States proceed- 
ed immediately to execute their part of the treaty. 
By the act of the 13th of July, 1832, the duties 
on French wines were reduced according to its 
terms, to take effect from the day of the exchange 
of ratifications. At the same session, the Con- 
gress of the United States, impelled, no doubt, 
by their kindly feelings towards France, which 
had been roused into action by what they believed 
to be a final and equitable settlement of all our dis- 
putes, voluntarily reduced the way upon silks 
coming from this side of the Cape of Good Hope 
to five per cent., whilst those from beyond were 
fixed at ten per cent. And at the next session, 
on the 2d of March, 1833, this duty of five per 
cent. was taken off altogether, and ever since 
French silks have been admitted into our country 
free of duty. There is now, in fact, a discrimi- 
nation duty of ten per cent. in their favor, over 
silks from beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 

What has Prone gained by these measures in 
duties on her wines and her silks, which she 
would otherwise have been bound to pay? I 
have called upon the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the amount, I 
now hold in my hand a tabular statement, pre- 
pared at my request, which shows, that had the 
duties remained what they were at the date of the 
ratification of the treaty, these articles, since that 
time, would have paid into the Treasury on the 
30th of September, 1834, the sum of $3,061,525. 
Judging from the large importations which have 
since been made, I feel no hesitation in declaring 
itas my opinion, that, at the present moment, 
these duties would amount to more than the 
whole indemnity which France has engaged to 
our fellow-citizens. Before the conclusion of the 
ten years mentioned in the treaty, she will have 
been freed from the payment of duties to an 
amount considerably above twelve million dollars. 

By the same act of the 13th of July, 1832, a 
Board of Commissioners was established to re- 
ceive, examine, and decide the claims of our citi- 
zens under the treaty, who were to meet on the 
first day of the following August. This act also 
directed the Secretary of the Treasury to cause 
the several installments, with the interest thereon, 
payable to the United States in virtue of the con- 
vention, to be received from the French Govern- 
ment and transferred to the United States in such 
manner as he may deem best. In this respect 
the provisions of the act correspond with the 
terms of the treaty, which prescribe that the 
money shall be paid into the hands of such per- 
son or persons as shall be authorized to receive 
it by the Government of the United States. 

Were the French Government immediately in- 
formed of all these proceedings? Who can doubt 
it? Certainly no one at all acquainted with the 
vigilance and zeal of their diplomatic agents. 

he 19th of November, 1839, the day for the 
meeting of the Chambers, at length arrived. 
Every American was anxious to know what the 
King would say in his speech concerning the 
treaty. No one could doubt but that he would 


mit me to say that I am solely responsible for 
them myself. These opinions were in a great 
degree formed whilst I was in a foreign land, and 
were there freely expressed upon all suitable oc- 
casions. I was then beyond the sphere of party 
influence, and felt only as an American citizen. 
Is it not then manifest, to use the language of 


of the 3d of August, 1834, that the French Gov- 
ernment have never appreciated the importance of 
the subject at its just value? There are two 
modes in which the King could have manifested 


These are—by words and by actions. When a 
man’s words and his actions correspond, you 
have the highest evidence of his sincerity. Even 
then he may be a hypocrite in the eyes of that 
Being before whom the fountains of human action 
are unveiled. But, when a man’s words and his 


does not perform or even attempt to perform— 
when ‘he speaks the word of promise to the ear 
and breaks it to the hope’’—the whole world will 
at once pronounce him insincere. If this be true 
in the transactions of common life, with how 
much more force does it ap nly to the intercourse 
between diplomatists? the deceitfulness of 
diplomacy has become almost a proverb. In 
Europe, the talent of overreaching gives a Min- 
ister the glory of diplomatic skill. The French 
school has been distinguished in this art. To 


rand. The American school teaches far different 
lessons. On this our success has, in a great de- 
gree, depended. The skillful diplomatists of Eu- 
rope are foiled by the downright honesty and 
directness of purpose which have characterized 


Even the established forms of diplomacy con- 
tain much unmeaning language, which is per- 
fectly understood by everybody, and deceives 
nobody. If ministers have avowed their sincer- 
ity, and their ardent desire to execute the treaty, 
to deny them on our part would be insulting, and 
sigit load to the most unpleasant consequences. 
In forming an estimate of their intentions, there- 
fore, every wise man will regard their actions, 
rather than their words. By their deeds shall 
they be known. Let us, then, test the French 
Government by this touchstone of truth. 

The ratifications of the treaty of the 4th of July, 
1831, were exchanged at Washington on the 
of February, 1832. When this treaty arrived at 
Paris, the French Chambers were in session, and 
they continued in session for several weeks. 
They did not adjourn until the 19th of April. No 
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strongly recommend to the Chambers to make !| before any bill was presented. They, and not | 
the appropriation of twenty-five millions of francs, | the’ Chambers, are responsible for this violation. 


on the 2d of February following. All, however, | 


which the speech contained in relation to the || them in time to have enabled them to redeem the 


| faith of France, the loyalty of the French charac- 


treaty is comprised in the following sentences: 
‘¢T have also ordered my Ministers to communi- | 
‘cate to you the treaty concluded on the 4th of 
* July, 1831, between my Government and that 
‘ of the United States of America. This arrange- 
‘ment puts an end to the reciprocal claims of the 
*two countries.’’ Now, sir, I am wellaware of 
the brevity and non-committal character of King’s 
speeches in Europe; 1 know the necessity which 
exists there for circumspection and caution; but 
making every fair allowance for these considera- 
tions, [ may at least say, that the ‘speech does 
not manifest an anxious desire to carry the treat 
into effect. What might the King have said, 
what ought he to have said, what would he have 
said had he felt this anxious desire? It might all 
have been embraced ina single additional sen- 
tence, such as the following: ‘‘ The Congress of 
the United States have already provided for the 
admission of French wines into their ports upon 
the terms of this treaty, and have voluntarily 
reduced their duties upon French silks; I must, 
therefore, request you to grant me the means of 
discharging the first installment which will be- 
come due, under this treaty, on the 2d day of 
February next.’? The King did not even ask 
the Chambers for the money necessary to redeem 
the faith of France. In this respect, the debt 
due to the United States is placed in striking con- 
trast to the Greek loan. Immediately after the 
two sentencesof the speech which Ihave already 
quoted, the King proceeds: ‘** You will likewise 
*be called to examine the treaty by which Prince 
* Otho of Bavaria is called to the throne of Greece, 
* I shall have to request from you the means of guar- 
‘ antying, in union with my allies, a loan which is 
* indispensable for the establishment of the new State 
* founded by our cares and concurrence.’’ 

The establishment of the new State founded by 
our cares and concurrence! Russia, sir, has 
made greater advances by her skill in diplomacy 
than by her vast physical power. Unless I am 
much mistaken, the creation of this new State, 
with Prince Otho as its King, will accomplish 
the very object which it was the interest and 
purpose of France to defeat. It will, in the end, 
virtually convert Greece into a Russian ee 
I could say much more on the subject, but I for- 
bear. My present purpose is merely to present, 
in a striking view, the difference between the 
King’s language in relation to our treaty, and 


that treaty which placed the son of the King of || 


Bavaria on the throne of Greece. 

Time passed away, and the 2d of February, 
1833, the day when the first installment under the 
treaty became due, arrived. It was to be paid 
**into the hands of such person or persons as 
shall be authorized by the Government of the 
United States to receive it.’? The money on that 
day ought to have been ready at Paris. But 
strange, but most wonderful as it may appear, 
although the Chambers had been in session from 
the 19th of November until the 2d of February, 
the King’s Government had never even presented 
the treaty to the Chambers—had never evenasked 
them for a grant of the money necessary to fulfill 
its engagements. Well might Mr. Livingston 
say, that they had never properly appreciated the 
importance of the subject. 

he Government of the United States, know- 
ing that the King in his speech had promised to 
present the treaty to the Chambers,and knowing 
that they had been in session since November, 
might have taken means to demand the first in- 
stallment at Paris on the 2d day of February. 
Strictly speaking, it was their duty to do so, 
acting as trustees for the claimants; but they 
did not draw a bill of exchange at Washington 
for the first installment until five days after it 
had become due at Paris. 
presented to the French Government for pay: 


ment until the 23d of March, 1833. Even at that i] 


It was even ren for the Chambers to pre- 
vent it. Had thistreaty and bill been laid before 


| ter would never have permitted them to be guilty 
of a positive violation of national honor. The 


faith of the nation was forfeited before they were 
called upon to act. The responsibility was volun- 


tarily assumed by the King’s Ministers. The || 


Chambers are clear of it. 


Besides, the Ministry 


were all powerful with the Chambers during that || 


| 
} 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


j 
| 
i 


session. They carried everything they urged. | 


Even the bill providing the means of guaranty- || 


ing the Greek loan, became a law. Can it, then, 
for a single moment, be believed, that, if a bill to 
carry into effect our treaty—a treaty securing 
such important advantages to France—had been 
wesented at an early period of the session and 
liad been pressed by the Ministry, they would 
have failed in the attempt? At all events, it was 


|| and the United States, 


their imperative duty to pursue this course. The | 


aspect of the political horizon in Europe was still 
lowering. There was still imminent danger of a 
general war. France was still in a 
make her dread any serious misunderstanding 
with the United States. 











report. This report contains a severe reprimand 
of the French vernment for not having pre- 
sented the bill at an earlier period of the session. 
and expresses the hope that the treaty may be 
communicated at the opening of the next ‘ses. 
sion. If we are to judge of the opinion of the 
Chamber from the tone and character of this re. 
| port, instead of being hostile to the execution of 
the treaty, had it been presented to them in proper 
| time, they felt every disposition to regard it in a 
favorable light. I shall read the whole report: 
it is very short, and is as follows: 
‘Gentlemen: The committee charged by you 
‘to examine the bill relative to the treaty con. 
‘cluded on the 4th of ae 1831, between France 
as demanded a number 
| *of documents and reports, which must be ex- 
| amined in order to obtain acomplete knowledge 
| © of so important a transaction. 
‘*The committee was soon convinced that a 
‘ conscientious examination of these papers would 
‘require much time; and that, at so advanced a 
‘ period of the session, its labors would have no 
. SeGnitive result. It regrets that, from motives 


} 


| *which the Government only can explain, the 


osition to | 


After all this, on the 26th of March, the Duke | 


de Broglie, ina note to Mr. Niles, our Chargé 
d’Affaires at Paris, stated, that it was *‘ a source 
‘of regret, and, indeed, of astonishment, that the 


* Government of the United States did not think | 
‘ po to have an understanding with that of | 
‘ 


“rance, before taking this step.” 
The demand of an honest r almost two 
months after it had been due, under a solemn 
treaty. Indeed, the Duke, judging from the tone 
of his note, appears almost to have considered 
the demand an insult. To make a positive en- 
gagement to pay a fixed sum on aparticular day, 
and when bat sum is demanded nearly two 
months after, to express astonishment to the 
creditor, would, in private life, be considered 
trifling and evasive. 


What step? | 


The excuse made by the French Ministry for | 


their conduct is altogether vain. Had they 
dreaded the vote of the Chambers—had they been 


afraid to appear before them with their treaty and | 
their bill, they would, and they ought to have | 


communicate 


their apprehensions to this Gov- | 


ernment, and ask it to suspend-the demand of | 
the money; but they had never whispered such | 
a suspicion, after the exchange of the ratifications 


of the treaty; and the first intimation of it on this 


side of the Atlantic was accompanied by the | 
astounding fact that the French Government had | 


dishonored our bill. 
treaty was signed, they had expressed some ap- 
prehensions to Mr. Rives on this subject. These, 


It is true that, before the | 


it would seem, from their subsequent conduct, | 


change was dishonored in March, 1833, no inti- 


| were merely diplomatic, and intended to produce | 
| delay; because, from the date of the treaty, on 
the 4th of July, 1831, until after our bill of ex- 


mation of danger from that quarter was ever sug- | 


gested. These circumstances made a great noise 
throughout Europe, and soon became the subject 
of general remark. 

On the 6th of April, 1833, a year and more 
than two months after the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations at Washington, the treaty and bill were 
first presented to the French Chambers. The ses- 


made by the Ministry to press it; and as the ses- 
sion would terminate so soon, perhaps no attempt 
ought to have been made. 


| sion was to commence the day after the termina- 


tion of the old, and to continue two months, a 


| favorable opportunity was thus presented to urge 


day, the French Ministry had not presented either || 


the treaty or a bill to carry it into effect to the | 
Chambers. The faith of France was thus violated | 


by the neglect of the King’s Government, long || the chairman. 


| 
i 


the passage of the law = the Chambers. Was 
this done? No, sir. he Ministry still con- 


| tinued to pursue the same course. They suffered 
This bill was not || 


the remainder of the month of April to pass, the 
month of May to pass, and not until the 11th of 
June, only fifteen days before the close of the 
session, did they again present the bill to carry 
into effect the treaty. It was referréd to a com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Benjamin Delessert was 


| of our experiment. 
| sion closed on the 25th of April, without any | 
_ further action. upon the subject, No attempt was | 


But, as the new ses- || 


‘bill was not presented earlier to the Chamber 
‘fordiscussion. Itregrets this so much the more 
‘as itis convinced of the importance of the treaty, 
‘which essentially interests our maritime com- 
‘merce, our agriculture, and our manufactures. 

‘* Several chambers of commerce, particularly 
‘those of Paris and Lyons, have manifested an 
‘ardent desire that the business should be speed- 
‘ily terminated. 

‘“*The committee would be satisfied if, after a 
‘deeper study of the question, it could enlighten 
‘the Chamber with regard to the justice of the 
‘claims alleged by each of the parties to the 
‘treaty, and which form the basis of it; but as 
‘ time does notallow a definiti¥e report to be made 
‘on the subject, it considers itself as the organ 
‘of the Chamber, in expressing the wish that 

‘this treaty be communicated at the opening of 
‘the next session; and that its result may be 
‘such as to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
‘which must ever exist between two nations so 
‘long united by common interest and sympathy.” 

| After a careful review of this whole transaction, 

I am convinced that the Government of France 

never would have pursued such a course towards 
us, had they entertained a just sense of our power, 
and our willingness to exert it in behalf of our 
injured fellow-citizens. Had Russia or Austria 
been her creditors, instead of ourselves, the debt 
would have been paid when it became due; or at 
the least, the Ministers of the King would have 
exerted themselves in a far different manner, 
to obtain the necessary appropriation from the 
Chambers. I am again constrained, however 
reluctantly, to adopt the opinion which I had 
formed at the moment. Our fierce political strife 
in this country is not understood in Europe, and 
least of all, perhaps, in France. During the 
autumn of 1832, and the session of 1832-3, it 

' was believed abroad that we were on the very 
eve of a revolution; that our glorious Union was 

‘at the point of dissolution. I speak, sir, from 

| actual knowledge. Whilst the advocates of des- 
potism were looking forward, with eager hope, 
| to see the last free Republic blotted from,the face 
| of nations, the friends of freedom throughout the 
' world were disheartened, and dreaded the result 
The storm did rage in this 
country with the utmost violence. It is no 
wonder that those friends of liberty, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, who did not know how to 
appreciate the recuperative a of a free and 
enlightened people, governed by Federal and 

State institutions of their own choice, should 

have been alarmed for the safety of the Republic. 

For myself I can say that I never felt any serious 

apprehension; yet the thrill of delight with which 

I received the news of the passage of the famous 

compromise law of March, 1833, can never be 

‘effaced from my memory. I did not then stop to 

| inquire into the nature of its provisions. It was 
|enough for me to know that the a was 

‘safe, not only in my own opinion, bat in the 

opinion of the world. P , 

Suppose, sir, that the President of the United 


On the 18th of June he made a! States, under similar circumstances, had withheld 
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a treaty from Congress, requiring an appropria- 
tion, for fourteen months after it had been dul 
ratified, and had thus forfeited the national faith | 
to a foreign Government, what would have been | 
the consequence? Sir, he ought to have been, he | 
would have been impeached. No circumstances | 
could ever have justified such conduct in the eyes | 
of the American Congress or the American people. 
After all the provocation which the President | 
had received, as the representative of his country, 
what was his conduct? It might have been sup- 
osed that this violent man, as the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Sournarp] has designated him, 
would at once have recommended decisive meas- 
ures. Judging from his energy,—from his well- | 
known devotion to the interests of his country ,— 
and above all, from his famous declaration to ask 
nothing from foreign nations but what was right, 
and to submit to nothing wrong, I should have 
expected from him an indignant message at the 
commencement of the next session of Congress. 
Instead of that, the message of December, 1833, | 


| 


} 
| 
' 
| 
| 
} 


Netiensl Disfagee-—Mr. Buckenen. 


Mr. Gallatin, in a dispatch dated on the 14th 


|b 
eb Saieney, 1822, cited by Mr. Rives, in which 
| the former expresses his belief that $5,000,000 


| 
| 
| 


| claims much higher. 


in relation to French affairs, is of the mildest || 


character. It breathes a spirit of confident hope | 
that our ancient ally weal do us justice during | 
the next session of the Chambers. His exposi- | 
tion of this subject is concluded by the following 


declaration : || 


“As this subject involves important interests, and has | 
attracted a considerable share of the public attention, L | 
have deemed it proper to make this explicit statement of | 
its actual condition; and should I be disappointed in the | 
hope now entertained, the subject will be again brought to 
the notice of Congress in such a manner as the occasion 
may require.’’ 

And thus ends the first act of this astonishing 
historical drama. Throughout the whole of it, 
beginning, middle, and end, the French Govern- 
ment, and not the French Chambers, were ex- 
clusively to blame. 

We have now arrived at the mission of Mr. 
Livingston. He reached Paris in September, | 
1833. The Duke de Broglie assured him ‘that 
‘the King’s Government would willingly, and 
‘ without hesitation, promise to direct the delib- 
‘erations of the Chambers to the projét de roi rel- 
‘ ative to the execution of the convention of July 
* 4, 1831, on the day after the Chamber is consti- 
*‘ tuted, and to employ every means to secure the 
‘happy conclusion of an affair, the final determ- 
‘ ination of which the United States cannot desire 
* moreardently than ourselves.’’ After this assur- 
ance, and after all that had passed, it was confi- 
dently expected that the King would, in strong 
terms, have recommended the adoption of the ap- 
propriation by the Chambers. In this we were 


again doomed to disappointment. In his opening | 


Page he made no direct allusion to the subject. 


e simply says, that ‘‘ the financial laws, and | 


opinion is evidently founded upon that expressed | 


those required for the execution of treaties, will 
be presented to you.”’ 

he bill was presented, and debated, and finally 
rejected by the Chamber of Deputies on the Ist 
day of April, 1834, by a vote of 176 to 168. Itis 
not my present purpose to dwell upon the cause 
of this rejection. No doubt the principal one was, 
that the F'rench Ministers were surprised near the 
conclusion of the debate, and were unable at the 
moment to show that the captures at St. Sebas- 
tian were not included in our treaty with Spain. 
Iam sorry they were not better prepared upon 
this point; but I attribute to them no blame on 
that account. 

It has been urged over and over again, both on 
this floor and elsewhere, that the rejection of the 
treaty was occasioned by the publication in this 
country of Mr. Rives’s letter to Mr. Livingston, 
of the Beh July, 1831. Is this the fact? Ifit be 
80, it ought to be known to the world. If it be 
not, both the character of this Government and 
of Mr. Rives should be rescued from the impu- 
tation. What is the opinion expressed in this 
letter? Is it that the American claimants would 
obtain, under the treaty, more than the amount 
of their just claims? No such thing. Is it that 
they would obtain the amount of their just claims 
with interest? Not even this. The negotiator 
merely expresses the opinion that they would 
receive every cent of the principal. He does not 
allege that. they would receive one cent of interest 
for a delay of nearly a quarter of acentury. This 


would satisfy all our just claims. It ought to be 


observed that the sum stipulated to be paid by 


the treaty is only twenty-five millions of francs, 
or about $4,700,000; and that more than nine 
ears had elapsed between the date of Mr. Gal- 
fatin’s dispatch and the signing of the treaty. 
These facts all appear on the face of the letter, 
with the additional fact, that the statements of the 
claimants, which have from time to time been 
presented to Congress, carry the amount of the 
The statements, however, 
Mr. Rives did not believe were a safe guide. 
This is the amount of the letter, when fairly 


i} analyzed, which, it is alleged, destroyed the 


treaty before the French Chambers. If a copy 
of it had been placed in the hands of every Dep- 
uty, it could not possibly have produced any such 
effect. 

That it did not occasion the rejection of the 
treaty is absolutely certain. [ have examined 
the whole debate for the purpose of discovering 
any allusion to this letter, but I have examined 
itin vain. Not the slightest trace of the letter 
can be detected in any of the numerous speeches 
delivered on that occasion. The topics of oppo- 
sition were various, and several of them of a 
strange character, but the letter is not even once 
alluded to throughout the whole debate. If its 
existence were known at the time in the French 


|| Chambers, the letter, written by a Minister to 


his own Government, expressing a favorable 
opinion of the result of his own negotiations, was 


| a document of a character so natural, so much to 
be expected, that not one Deputy in opposition 


|| Chamber when they rejected the treaty. 
| fact is well established by a letter from Mr. Jay, 








to the treaty believed it to be of sufficient im- 

ortance even to merit a passing notice. Still, | 
on often thought it strange it had never been 
mentioned in the debate. ‘lhe mystery 1s now 
revealed. ‘The truth is, this letter, which is al- 
leged to have produced such fatal effects, was 
entirely unknown to the members of the French 
This 


the chairman of the committee appointed by the | 
Chamber of Deputies to investigate our claims, 
addressed to Mr. Gibbes, and dated at Paris on 
the 24th of January, 1835. I shall read it: 
} 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Jay to Mr. Gibbes, dated 24th 
of January, 1835. 

Tt is asserted in the American prints that the rejection | 
of the American treaty by the Chamber of Deputies, at || 
their last session, was chiefly owing to the publication of a 
letter from Mr. Rives to his own Government. This is an | 
error which justice to that distinguished statesinan, and a 
sense of his unremitting exertions to promote the interests 
of his Government while here, induced me formally to con- 
tradict. No such evidence appears in the debates ; and in 
none of my conversations with the members have I ever 
heard his letter alleged as the motive for disputing the 
amount due. I much question, indeed, if any other Deputy | 
than myself ever read the letter alluded to.”’ 

We have now arrived at that point of time | 
when a majority of the French Chamber arrayed 
themselves against the treaty. This decision was 
made on the Ist of April, 1834. Some appre- 
hensions then prevailed among the King and his 
Ministers. The business was now becoming | 
serious. New assurances had now become neces- 
sary to prevent the President from presenting the | 
whole transaction to Congress, which they knew 
would still be in session, when the information 
of the rejection would reach the United States. 
In his annual message at the commencement of | 
the session, it will be recollected, he had declared 

| 
! 
i 
' 


that, should he be disappointed in the hope then 
entertained, he would again bring the subject: be- 
fore Congress in such a manner as the occasion 
might require. They knew that he was a man 
who performed his promises, and a great effort 
was to be made to induce him to change his pur- 
ose. 
. Accordingly, a French brig of war, the Cui- 
rassier, is fitted out with dispatches to Mr. Ser- 
rurier. They reached him on the 3d of June. 
On the 4th he has an interview with Mr. Mc- 
Lane, and makes explanations which the latter 
very properly requests may be reduced to writing. 
In compliance with this request the French Min- 
ister, on the 5th, addresses a note to Mr. Mc- | 
Lane. After expreSsing the regrets of the French | 


| from this subject. 
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Government at the rejections of the bill, he uses 
the following language: ‘‘ The King’s Govern- 
‘ment, sir, after this rejection, the object of so 
‘much painful disappointment to both Govern- 
‘ments, has deliberated, and its unanimous de- 
‘termination has been to make an ig from 
‘the first vote of the present Chamber to the 
‘next Chamber, and to appear before the new 
* Legislature with its treaty and its bill in hand. 

‘*]t flatters itself that the light already thrown 
‘upon this serious question, during these first 
‘debates, and the expression of the public wishes 
‘becoming each day more clear and distinct, and 
‘finally, a more mature examination, will have, 
‘in the mean time, modified the minds of persons, 
‘and that its own conviction will become the 
‘conviction of the Chambers. ‘The King’s Gov- 
‘ernment, sir, will make every loyal and consti- 
‘ tutional effort to that effect, and will do all that 
Its persevering persuasion of the justice and of 
‘the mutual advantages of the treaty authorize 
‘you to expect fromit. Its intention, moreover, 
‘is to do all that our constitution allows; to 
‘hasten, as much as possible, the period of the 
new presentation of the rejected law. 

‘*Such, sir, are the sentiments, such the in- 
tentions of his Majesty’s Government. I think 
I may rely that, on its part, the Government of 
the Republic will avoid, with foreseceing solici- 
tude, in this transitory state of things, all that 
‘might become a cause of fresh irritation between 
‘the two countries, compromit the treaty, and 
‘raise up an obstacle, perhaps insurmountable, 
‘to the views of reconciliation and harmony 
‘which animate the King’s council.”’ 

Now, sir, examine this letter, even without 
any reference to the answer of Mr. McLane, 
and can there be a doubt as to its true construc- 
tion? It was not merely the disposition, but 
**it was the intention of the King’s Government 
‘todo all that their Constitution allows; to hasten, 
‘as much as possible, the period of the new pre- 
‘sentation of the rejected law.’” The President 
knew that under the Constitution of France the 


‘ 


King could at any time convoke the Chambers 


upon three weeks’ notice. It was in his power, 
therefore, to present this law to the Chambers 
whenever he thought proper. The promise was 
to hasten this presentation as much as possible. 
Without anything further, the President had a 
right confidently to expect that the Chambers 
would be convoked in season to enable him to 
present their decision to the Congress of the 
Jnited States in his next annual message. The 


'assurance was made on the Sth of June, and 


Congress did not assemble until the beginning of 
December. But the letter of Mr. McLane, of 
the 27th of June, removes all possible doubt 
He informs Mr. Serrurier 
that, ‘* the President is still unable to understand 
‘the causes which led to the result of the pro- 
‘ceeding in the Chamber, especially when he 
‘recollected the assurances which had so often 
‘been made by the King and his Ministers, of 
‘ their earnest desire to carry the convention into 
‘effect, and the support which the Chamber had 
‘ afforded in al) the other measures proposed by 
‘the King.’’ And again: 

‘* The assurances which M. Serrurier’s letter 
‘contains of the adherence of the King’s Gov- 
‘ernment to the treaty; of its unanimous de- 
‘termination to appeal from the decision of the 
‘ present to the new Chamber, and its conviction 
‘that the public wish and a mature examination 
‘ of the subject will lead to a favorable result, and 
‘ its intention to make every constitutional effort 
‘ to that effect; and, finally, its intention to do all 
‘ that the Constitution allows to hasten the pre- 
‘sentation of the new law, have all been faily 
‘considered by the President. 

** Though fully sensible of the high responsi- 
‘ bility which he owes to the American people in 
‘a matter touching so neariy the national honor, 
‘ the President, still trusting to the good faith and 
‘ justice of France, willing to manifest a spirit of 
‘ forbearance so long as it may be consistent with 
‘the rights and dignity of his country, and truly 
‘ desiring to preserve those relations of friendship 
‘which, commencing in our struggle for inde- 
‘ pendence, form the true policy of both nations, 
‘and sincerely respecting the King’s wishes, will 
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‘ rely upon 


‘has been instructed to offer, and will therefore | 


‘ await with confidence the promised appeal to 
‘the new Chamber. 


«The President, in desiring the undersigned to || 


‘request that his sentimer<s on this subject may 


| 


‘bo made known to His Majesty’s Government, | 


‘ has instructed him also to state his expectation 
‘that the King, seeing the great interests now in- 
‘ volved in the subject, and the deep solicitude felt 
‘by the people of the United States respecting it, 
‘ will enable him, when presenting the subject to 
‘ Congress, as his duty will require him to do at 
‘the opening of their next session, to announce 
‘at that time the result of that appeal, and of His 
* Majesty's efforts for its success.”’ 

Had this letter of Mr. McLane placed a differ- 
ent construction upon the engagement of the 
French Government from that which Mr. Ser- 
rurier intended to communicate, it was his duty 
to make the necessary explanations withoutdelay. 
He, in that case, would have done so instantly. 
ft was a subject of too much importance to suffer 
any misapprehension to exist concerning it for 
a single moment. 


Notwithstanding all which had passed, the | 


President, on the faith of these assurances of the 
French Government, suffered Congress to adjourn 
without presenting the subject totheir view. This 
rash, this violent man, instigated by his own good 
feelings towards our ancient ally, and by his love 
of peace, determines that he would try them once 
more, that he would once more extend the olive 
branch before presenting to Congress and the na- 
tion a history of our wrongs. I confess 1 do not 
approve of this ees I think the time had then 
arrived to manifest to France some sensibility on 
our part on account of her delay in executing the 
treaty. I believe that such a course would have 
been dictated by sound policy. 

What were the consequences of this new mani- 
festation of the kindly feelings of the President 
towards France? Was it properly appreciated 
by the French Government? Was it received 
in the same liberal and friendly spirit from which | 
it had proceeded? Let the sequel answer these 
questions. I shall read you Mr. Livingston’s 
opinion on the subject. In a letter to Mr. For- 
syth, under date of the 22d of November, 1834, 
he thus expresses himself: 

*«] do not hope for any decision on our affairs 
‘before the middle of January. One motive for 
‘delay is an expectation that the message of the 
‘ President may arrive before the discussion, and 
‘ that it may contain something to show a strong 
* national feeling on the subject. This is not mere 
‘ conjecture; I know the fact; and I repeat now, 
‘from a full knowledge of the case, what I have 
‘ more than once stated in my former dispatches 
‘as my firm persuasion, that the moderate tone | 
‘taken by our Government when the rejection | 
* was first known, was attributed by some to in- | 
‘ difference, or to a conviction on the part of the 
‘President that he would not be supported in | 
‘any strong measure by the people, and by 
‘others to a consciousness that the convention 
‘had given us more than we were entitled to | 
‘ask.’ 

I shall now proceed to show in what manner 
the French Government performed the engage- 
ment which had been made by their representa- | 
tive in Washington, to hasten the presentation | 
of the rejected law as much as penal: 

The Chambers met on the 3lst of July, and 


le, 
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his eavdvantie which M. Serrurier | roguing the Chambers until so late a day as the 
29th of December. They might have met, and | 





| 
| 
| 


| month of the year. 





they ought to have met, at an early period of the 
autumn. They have heretofore met, on different 
occasions, for the dispatch of business, in every 


ingston urged the necessit 


of an earlier meeting 
on the Count de Rigny. 


t was in vain that Mr. Liv- | 


National Defense—Mr. Buchanan. 


|| point. 


t was in vain that he. | 
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appealed to the positive engagement of the French | 


Government made by Mr. Serrurier. It was in 


‘could not, at the opening of the next session of 


| ‘ Congress, avoid laying before that body a state- | 
‘ment of the then position of affairs on this inter- | 


‘esting subject, nor, under any circumstances, 


'* permit that session to end, as it must, on the 3d 


|‘ of the country may require.”’ 


‘of March, without recommending such meas- | 


‘ures as he may deem that justice and the honor | 


All his remon- 
strances were disregarded. 


the presentation of the rejected law as much as 


Instead of hastening | 


possible, they refused to assemble the Chambers | 
in time even to present the bill before the meeting | 


of Congress. Their meeting was so long delayed, 
as to render it almost impossible that their determ- 
ination should be known in this country before 
the close of the session, notwithstanding the 


President had agreed not to present the subject | 
to Congress at the previous session, under a firm | 


conviction that he would receive this determina- 
tion in time to lay it before them at the commence- 
ment of their next session. Is there a Senator 
in this Hall who can believe for a moment that 
if the President had been informed the rejected 


| bill would not be laid before the Chambers until 


the 29th of December, he would have refrained 


| from communicating to Congress, at their pre- | 
| vious session, the state of the controversy between | 





i} 
the King made them a speech. This speech | 


contains no allusion to the subject of the treaty 
except the following: ‘The laws necessary for 
‘earrying treaties into effect, and those still re- 
* quired fer the accomplishment of the promises | 
* of the Chamber, will be again presented to you 
‘in the course of this session.”’ The rejected | 
bill was not presented. After a session of two | 
weeks, the Chambers were prorogued on the | 
16th of August until the 29th of December—a | 
day almost a month after the next meeting of | 
Congress. 
1 admit that strong reasons existed for dispens- | 
ing with that part of the obligation which required | 
the French Government to present the bill at this | 
short session. No good reason has ever been | 
alleged or can be alleged to excuse them for pro- | 


| 


the two countries? 
engagement of the French Government was mere 
words, without the slightest meaning; and the 
national vessel which brought it in such solemn 


form, might much better have remained at home. | 
What was the apology—what the pretext under | 


which the King’s Government refused to assem- 
ble the Chambers at an earlier period? It was, 
that Mr. Serrurier had made no engagement to 
that effect, and that the intention which he had 


expressed in behalf of his Government to do all | 


that the Constitution allows, to hasten, as much 


as possible, the period of the new presentation | 
of the rejected law, meant no more than that this | 


was their disposition. The word ‘ intention’? is 
thus changed into ‘‘disposition’’ by the Count 
de Rigny; and the whole engagement which was 
presented to the President in such an imposing 
form, was thus converted into a mere unmeaning 
profession of their desire to hasten this presenta- 
tion as much as possible. 

Sir, at the commencement of the session of 
Congress, it became the duty of the President to 
speak; and what could any American expect that 


he would say? The eee? had been violated in | 


the first instance by the Ministers of the French 
King, in neglecting to lay it before the Chambers 
until after the first installment was due. It was 
then twice submitted at so late a period of the 
session, that it was impossible for the Chambers 
to examine and decide the question before their 
adjournment. On the last of these occasions, the 
chairman of the committee to which the subject 
was referred had reported a severe reprimand 
against the Government for not having sooner 
presented the bill, and expressed a hope that it 
might be presented at an early period of the next 
session, 
of Deputies; and when the French Government 
had solemnly engaged to hasten the presentation 
of the rejected law as soon as their constitution 
would permit, they prorogue the Chambers to 
the latest period which custom sanctions, in the 
very face of the remonstrances of the Minister 
of the United States. I ask again, sir, before 
such an array of circumstances, what could any 
man, what could any American expect the Pres- 
ident would say in his message? The cup of 
forbearance had been drained by him to the very 
dregs. It was then his duty to speak se as to 
be heard and to be regarded on the other side of 
the Atlantic. If the same spjrit which dictated 
the message, or anything like it, had been mani- 


Upon this construction, the | 


It was then rejected by the Chamber | 


| 








| fling wit 
vain that he declared to him, ‘* that the President || 








The 


uestion was then reduced to a single 

e demanded the execution of a solemn 
treaty; it had been refused. France had prom- 
ised again to bring the question before the Cham- 
bers as soon as possible. The Chambers were 
srorogued until the latest day. The President 

ad every reason to believe that France was tri- 
ca and that the treaty would again be 
rejected. Is there a Senator within the sound 
of my voice, who, if France had finally determ- 
ined not to pay the money, would have tame! 
submitted to this violation of national faith? Not 
one! 

The late war with Great Britain elevated us in 
the estimation of the whole world. In every 
portion of Europe we have reason to be proud 
that we are American citizens. We have paid 
dearly for the exalted character we now enjoy 
among the nations, and we ought to preserve it, 
and transmit it unimpaired to future generations, 
To them it will be a most precious inheritance, 

If, after having compelled the weaker nations 
of the world to pay us indemnities for captures 
made from our citizens, we should cower before 
the power of France, and abandon our rights 
against her when they had been secured by a 
solemn treaty, we should be regarded as a mere 
Hector among the nations. The same course 
which you have pursued towards the weak, you 
must pursue towards the powerful. If you do 
not, your name will become a by-word and a 
proverb. 

But under all the provocations which the coun- 
try had received, what is the character of that 
message? Let it be scanned with eagle eyes, and 
there is nothing in its language at which the most 
fastidious critic can take offense. It contains an 
enumeration of our wrongs in mild and dignified 
language, and a contingent recommendation of 
reprisals, in case the indemnity should again be 
rejected by the Chambers. But in this, and in 
all other respects, it defers entirely to the judg- 
ment of Congress. Every idea of an intended 
menace is excluded by the President’s express 
declaration. He says: ‘*Such a measure ought 
‘not to be considered by France as a menace. 
‘Her pride and power are too well known to 
‘expect anything from her fears, and preclude 
‘the necessity of the declaration, that nothing 
‘ partaking of the character of intimidation is in- 
‘tended by us.”’ 

I ask again, is it not forbearing in its language? 
Is there a single statement in it not founded upon 
truth? Does it even state the whole truth against 
France? Are there not strong points omitted? 
All these questions must be answered in the 
affirmative. On this subject, we have strong 
evidence from the Duke de Broglie himself. In 
his famous letter to Mr. Pageot of June 17, 1835— 
the arrow of the Parthian as he flew—this fact is 
admitted. He says: 

‘* If we examine in detail the message of the 
‘President of the United States, (I mean that part 
‘of it which concerns the relations between the 
‘United States and France,) it will possibly be 
‘found, that passing successively from phrase to 
‘ phrase, none will be met that cannot bear an in- 
‘ terpretation more or less plausible, nor of which, 
‘ strictly speaking, it cannot be said that it is a sim- 
‘ple exposé of such a fact, true in itself, or the 
‘assertion of such or such a right which no one 
‘ contests, or the performance of such or such an 
‘ obligation imposed on the President by the very 
‘ nature of his functions. There will certainly be 
‘found several in which the idea of inigientla 
‘the good faith of the French Government, or 0 
‘acting upon it through menace or intimidation, 
‘is more or less disavowed.”’ 

It was the whole message, and not any of the 
detached parts, at which the French Government 
chose to take offense. : 

It is not my present purpose’ to discuss the 
propriety of the recommendation of reprisals, or 
whether that was the best mode of redress which 
could have been suggested. Some decided recom- 
mendation, however, was required from the Ex- 
ecutive, both by public opinion and by the wrongs 
which we had so long patiently endured. 

Who can suppose that the Executive intended 
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to menace France, or to obtain from her fears | 
what would be denied by her sense of justice? | 
The President, in this very message, expressly 
disclaims such an idea. er history places her 
above any such imputation. The wonder is, 
how she could have ever supposed the President, | 
ainst his own solemn declaration, intended to 
o her any such injustice. She ought to have 
considered it as it was, a mere executive recom- 
mendation to Congress, not intended for her at 
all—not to operate upon their fears, but upon 
their deliberations in deciding whether any and 
what measures had been adopted to secure the 
execution of the treaty. But on this object I 
shall say more hereafter. 

We have now arrived at the special message of 
the President to Congress of the 26th of February 
jast; a document which has a fost important 
bearing on the appropriation of the $3,000,000 
which was rejected by the Senate. I have given 
this historical sketch of our controversy with 
France for the purpose of bringing’ Senators to 
the very point of time, and to the precise condi- 
tion of this question, when the Senate negatived 
that appropriation. 

What had Congress done in relation to the 
French question when this message was pre- 
sented to us? Nothing, sir, nothing. The 10 
ate had unanimously passed a resolution on the 
15th of January, that it was inexpedient, at 
present, to adopt any legislative measure in re- 

ard to the state of affairs between the United 
oe and France. This unanimity was ob- | 
tained by two considerations. The one was, 
that the French Chambers had convened, though 
not for the purpose of acting upon our treaty, on 
the Ist, instead of the 29th of December, a fact | 
unknown to the President at the date of his mes- 
sage. The other, that this circumstance afforded 
a reasonable ground of hope that we might learn 
their final determination before the close of our |! 
session on the 3d of March. But whatever may || 
have been the causes, the Senate had determined 
that, for the present, nothing should be done. 

In the House of Representatives, at the date 
of the special message on the 26th of February, | 
no measure whatever had been adopted. The | 
President had just cause to believe that the senti- | 
ments contained injhis message to Congress, at | 
the commencement of their session, were not in 
unison with the feelings of either branch of the 
Legislature. He, therefore, determined to lay all || 
the information in his possession before Con- || 
gress, and leave it for them to decide whether 
any or what measures should be adopted for the | 
defense of the country. I shall read this passage. | 
It is as follows: 

‘I transmit to Congress a report from the || 
‘Secretary of State, with copies of all the letters |! 
‘received from Mr. Livingston since the message || 





‘to the House of Representatives of the 6th in- |! 
‘ stant, of the instructions given to that Ministef, || 
‘and of all the late correspondence with the || vain to act upon this resolution. It was a mere 


| abstragtion. Had it been adopted, it could have 


‘French Government in Paris, or in Washing- | 
‘ton, except a note of Mr. Serrurier, which, for | 
‘reasons stated in the report, is not now com- | 
‘ municated. 

** It will be seen that I have deemed it my dut 
‘to instruct Mr. Livingston to quit France with | 
‘his legation, and return to the United States, if | 
‘an appropriation for the fulfilment of the con- | 
‘vention shall be refused by the Chambers. 

** The subject being now, in all its present as- | 
‘pects, before Congress, whose right it is to de- 
‘cide what measures are to be pursued on that 
‘event, I deem it unnecessary to make further | 
‘recommendation, meng Sonneevt that, on their | 
* part, everything will done to maintain the | 
‘rights and honor of the country which the occa- | 
* sion requires. ”’ 

The President leaves the whole question to 
Congress. What was the information then com- | 
municated? Thata very high state of excitement 
exisied against us in France. ‘hat the French | 
Minister had been recalled from this country; an 
act which is generally the immediate precursor 
of hostilities between nations. Besides, Mr. Liv- 
wgston, who was a competent j and on the 
spot, with the best means of knowledge, informed | 
his Government, that he would not be surprised, | 





should the law be rejected, if they anticipated our | 
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| To anticipate their enemy, and commence the 
, war with some bold stroke, would be in perfect | 


| place the country in a state of defense, and not 





4 

; 3 
reprisals by the seizure of our vessels in port, or 
the attack of our ships in the Mediterranean by 
a superior force. Such were his apprehensions 
upon this subject that he felt it to be his duty, 
without delay, to inform Commodore Patterson 
of the state of things, so that he might be upon 
his guard. 

Ought these apprehensions of Mr. Livingston 
to have been discouraged? Let the history of 
that gallant people answer this question. How 
often has the injustice of their cause been con- 
cealed from their own view, by the dazzling bril- 
liancy of some grand and striking exploit? Glory 
is their passion, and their great Emperor, who 
knew them best, often acted upon this principle. 


accordance with their character. 
Every Senator, when he voted upon the appro- 
preuon, must have known, or at least might have | 
nown, all the information which was contained | 
in the documents accompanying the President’s 
message. 
It has been objected, that if the President de- | 
sired this appropriation of $3,000,000, he ought | 


| to have recommended it in his message. I pro- | 


test against this principle. He acted wisely, dis- | 
creetly, and with a becoming respect for Con- | 
ress, to leave the whole question to their decision. | 
his was especially proper, as he had not thought | 
proper to adopt any measure in relation to the 
subject. | 
Suppose the President had, in his special mes- | 
sage, recommended this appropriation, what | 
| 
| 


, would have been said, and justly said, upon the 


subject? .Denunciations the most eloquent would 
have resounded against him throughout the whole 
country from Georgia to Maine. It would have 
everywhere been prociaimed as an act of Execu- | 


France, it would have been said, and said with 
much force, that such a recommendation from the 
Executive might have had a tendency to exasper- 
ate her people, and produce war. Besides, I 
shall never consent to adopt the principle, that we 
ought to take no measures to defend the country 
without the recommendation of the Executive. 
This would be to submit to that very dictation, 
against which, on other occasions, gentlemen 
themselves have so loudly protested. No, sir, I 
shall always assert the perfect right of Congress 
to act upon such subjects, independently of any 
Executive recommendation, 

This special message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, in the House of 
Representatives, on the 26th of February. On 
the next day they reported three resolutions, one 
of which was, ‘ that contingent preparations 
ought to be made to meet an emergency grow- 
ing out of our relations with France.” The ses- 
sion was rapidly drawing toaclose. Buta few 
days of it then remained. , It would have been 


| tive dictation. In our then existing relations with | 


| produced. no effect; the money was wanted to 


| a mere opinion that it ought to be granted. The 
| chairman of the Committee on Fereign Relations, 
therefore, on the 28th of February, had this res- 
olution laid upon the table, and gave notice that 
he would move an amendment to the fortification 
| bill, appropriating $3,000,000, $1,000,000 to the 
| Army, and $2,000,000 to the Navy, to provide for 
| the contingent defense of the country. 
| It has been urged that, because the President, 
in his last annual message, has said that this 
| contingent appropriation was inserted according 
| to his views, some blame attaches to him from 
| the mode of its introduction. Without pre- 
| tending to know the fact, I will venture the asser- 
| tion, that he never requested any member, either 
| of this or the other branch of the Legislature, to 
make such amotion. He had taken his stand— 
| he had left the whole subject to Congress. From 
| this he never departed. If the chairman of any 
| committee, or any other member of the Senate or 
| the House, calle upon him to know his views 
| upon the subject, he no doubt. communicated 
| them freely and: frankly. ~'This is -his nature. 
| Surely no blame can attach to him for having 
| expressed his opinion upon this subject to any 











member who might ask it, It has been the uni- 
form course pursued on such occasions. 

On the 2d of March, the Housge of Representa- 
tives, bya unanimous vote, resolved that, in their 
opinion, the treaty with France, of the 4th July, 
1834, should be maintained, and its eXecution 
insisted on. This-was no party vote. It was 
dictated by a common American feeling, which 
rose superior to party. After this solemn decla- 
ration of the House, made in the face of the 
world, how could it be supposed they would ad- 
journ without endeavoring to place the country 
in an attitude of defense? What, sir! the Rep- 
resentatives of the people, with an overflowing 
Treasury, to leave the country naked and ex- 
posed to hostile invasion, and to make no pro- 
vision for our Navy, after having declared unani- 
mously that the treaty should be maintained! 
Who could have supposed it? 

On the 3d of March, upon the motion of the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, [Mr. CamBrecene,] and in pursuance of 
the notice which he had given on the 28th of 
February, this appropriation of $3,000,000 was 
annexed as an amendment to the fortification 
bill. The vote upon the question was 109 in the 
affirmative and 77 in the negative. This vote, 
although not unanimous, like the former, was no 
party vote. The bill, thus amended, was brought 
to the Senate. Now, sir, let me ask, if this ap- 
propriation had proceeded from the House alone, 
without any message or any suggestion from the 
Executive, would not this have been a legitimate 
source? Ought such an appropriation to be op- 

osed in the Senate, because it had not received 

=xecutive sanction? Have the Representatives 
of the people no right to originate a bill for the 


| defense and security of their constituents, and 


their country, without first consulting the will 

of the President? For one, I shall never submit 

to any such slavish principle. It would make 
| the Executive everything, and Congress nothing. 
| Had the indemnity been absolutely rejected by 
| the Chambers, the two nations would have been 
| placed in a state of defiance towards each other, 

fn such a condition it was the right, nay more, 
it was the imperative duty, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to make contingent preparation for 
| the worst. The urgency of the case was still 
more striking, because, in ten or eleven of the 
States, Representatives could not be elected unti! 
months after the adjournment, and therefore Con- 


| gress could not have been assembled to meet any 
| emergency which might occur. 


But, sir, does it require a recommendation of 
the Executive, or a yote of the House of Rep- 
| resentatives, to originate such an appropriation ? 
| Any individual Senator, or member of the House, 
may do it with the strictest propriety. Did the 
| Senator from Delaware [Mr. Crayton] ask the 
| approbation of the President, before he made the 
| motion at the last session, which does him so much 
honor, to increase the appropriation for fortifica- 
tions, goo te How a he amendments pro- 

osed by the Senator from Massachusetts Mr. 
Vesster] to the fortification billof the last ses- 
sion originate? | presume from the Committee on 
Finance, of which he was the chairman. No 
| doubt he conferred with the head of the proper 
| executive Department, according to the custim 
in such cases; but still these appropriations of 
more than $400,000 had their origin in that com- 
mittee. It was a proper legitimate source. Is, 
then, the ancient practice to be changed, and must 
it become a standing rule that we are to appro- 
priate no money without the orders or the ex- 
pressed wish of the Executive? I trust not. 

The form of this appropriation has been ob- 
jected to. I shall coi 

‘ And be it further enacted, That the sum of #3,000,000 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any mone 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, 
in whole or in part, under the direction of the President 
of the United States, for the military and naval service, in- 


cluding fortifications and ordnance, and increase of the 
Navy: Provided, Buch ¢ itures shall be rendered 
necessary for the defense of the country, prior to the next 
meeting of Congress.” — 

It has been urged that to grant the money in 
such general terms would have been a violation 
of the Constitution. 1 do.not understand. that 


the Senator from usetts, {Mr. Weasten,} 
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at the present session, has distinctly placed it | 
upon this ground. Other Senators have done so | 
in the strongest terms. Is there anything in the | 
Constitution which touches the question? . It | 
simply declares that “‘ no money shall be drawn | 


from the Treasury but in penn of appro- 
t 


priations made by law.”” Whether these appro- 
priations shall be general or specific is left entirely, 
as it ought to have been, to the discretion of Con- 
gress. I admit that, ex vi termini, an appropria- | 
tion of money must have a reference to some 
object. - But whether you refer to a class, or to | 
an individual, to the genus or to the species, your 
appropriation is equally constitutional. The de- 
gree of specification necessary to make the law 
valid never can become a constitutional question. 
The terms of the instrument are as broad and as 

eneral as the English language can make them. 
fn this particular, as in almost every other, the 
framers of the Constitution have manifested their 
wisdom and their foresight. Cases may occur 
and have occurred in the history of this Govern- 
ment, demanding the strictest secrecy—cases in 
which to specify would be to defeat the very 
object of the appropriation. A remarkable ex- 
ample of this kind occurs in the administration 
of Mr, Jefferson, to which I shall presently ad- 
vert. 

There are other cases in which from the very 
nature of things you cannot specify the objects 
of on appropriation without the gift of prophecy. 
I take the present to be a clear case of this de- 
scription, ‘The appropriation was contingent; it 
was to be for the defense of the country. How 
then could it have been specific? How could 
you foresee when, or where, or how the attack 
of France would be made? Without this fore- 
knowledge, you could not designate when, or 
where, it would become necessary to use the 
money. This must depend upon France, not 
upon ourselves. She might be disposed to confine 
the contest merely to a naval war. In that event 
it would become necessary to apply the whole 
sum to secure us against naval attacks. She 


ortion of the Union. The money would then | 

é required to call out the militia, and to march 
them and the regular Army to that point. Every- 
thing must depend upon the movements of the | 
enemy. It might become necessary, in order | 
most effectually to resist the contemplated attack, 
to construct steam frigates or steam batteries, or 
it might be deemed more proper to increase your | 


ordinary Navy and complete and arm your fortifi- || 


cations. In a country where Congress cannot be 
= some discretionary powers to the Executive. | 
his should always be avoided when it is possi- | 
ble consistently with the safety of the country. | 
But it was wise, it was prudent in the framers of 
the Constitution, in order to meet such cases, to 
declare in general terms that ‘‘no money shall be | 
drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law.’’ Not specific ap- | 
propriations. The terms are general and unre- | 
stricted. If the amendment had appropriated | 
$1,000,000 to fortifications, the second million to | 
the increase of the Navy, and the third to the | 
upchase of ordnance and arms, it might have | 
n found that a great deal too much had been | 
appropriated to one object, and a great deal too | 
little to another. 

Asa matter of expediency, as a means of limit- 
ing the discretion of executive officers, I am de- 
cidedly friendly to specific og renee when- 
ever they can be made. so declared in the 
debate at the last session. I then expressed a 
wish that this appropriation had been more spe- | 
cific; but upon reflection, I do not see how it could | 
have been made much more so, unless we had 
possessed the giftof prophecy. But the Constitu- 
tion has nothing to do with the question. 

After all, I attached more value to specific ap- 
propriations before I had examined this subject, 
than I do at the present moment. Suill I admit 
their impoftance. The clause which immediately 
foliows in the Constitution is the true touchstone 
of responsibility. Although the appropriation 
may be — yet “‘a regular statement and ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditures of all pub- | 
lic money shall be published from time’to time."’ 
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be granted to the Executive, in its expenditure he 
is but the mere trustee of the American people, 
and he must produce to them his vouchers for | 
every cent intrusted to his care. This constitu- 
tional provision holds him to a strict responsibil- 
ity—to a responsibility much more severe than if | 
Congress had been required in all cases to make | 





specific appropriations. 
_How Senators can create a dictator, and give 
him unlimited power over the purse and the sword 


out of such an appropriation, I am at a loss to || 


conceive. Itisa flight of imagination beyond my 
| reach. 


What, sir, to appropriate $3,000,000 | 
for the military and naval defense of the country, | 


| in case it should become necessary during the re- | 


| cess of Congress, and at its next meeting to com- | 
| pel the President to account for the whole sum he || 


| may have expended, is this to create a dictator? 


of December 8, 1801, he says: ‘In our care, 
‘too, of the public contributions intrusted to our || 


| ‘ ible ofdefinition.’’ Susceptible of definition. 


Is this to surrender our liberties into the hands of | 
one man? And yet gentlemen have contended | 
for this proposition. | 

What has been the practice of the Government | 
in regard to this subject? Duying the period of 
our two first Presidents appropriations were made 


that this was a violation of the Constitution. 
When Mr. Jefferson came into power, this prac- 


tice was changed. In his message to Congress 


‘discretion, it would be prudent to multiply bar- 
‘ riers against their dissipation, by appropriating 
‘specific sums to every specific purpose suscept- 
Here | 
He treats | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


is the rule, and here is the exception. 


| the subject not as a constitutional qsreHen, but | 
t 


| two short years after this recommendation, Mr. 
| Jefferson 
| appropriation from Congress in the most general 


| sarily have defeated its very object. 
|| necessary to success. 
might threaten to invade Louisiana or any other || 





Con | President might have used this money to sub- 
always in session, you must in times of danger, || 


as one of mere expediency. In lit 


e more than | 


ound it was necessary to obtain an 


terms. ‘To have made it specific would neces- 
Secrecy was | 
Accordingly on the 26th | 
February, 1803, Congress made the most ex- 
traordinary appropriation in our annals. They 


| granted to the President the sum of $2,000,000 || 
| ** for the pee of defraying any extraordinary 


‘expenses w 
‘course between the United States and foreign 
* nations.’’ 
out anylimit. It was coextensive with the whole 
world. Every nation on the face ofthe earth | 
was within the sphere of its operation. The | 


sidize foreign nations to destroy our liberties. 
That he was utterly incapable of such conduct 
it is scarcely necessary to observe. Ido notknow 
that I should have voted for such an unlimited 
grant. Still, however, there was a responsibility 


tion to account for its expenditure. 
son never used any part of this appropriation. 
It had been intended for the purchase of the sov- | 
ereignty of New Orleans and of othef posses- 
sions in that quarter; but our ae with France 
of the 30th April, 1803, by which 

ceded to us, rendered it unnecessary for him to 
draw any part of this money from the Treasury, 
under the act of Congress by which it had been 
granted. 

Before the close of Mr. Jefferson’s second 
term, it was found that specific appropriations in 
the extent to which they had been carried, had | 
become inconvenient. Congress often granted 
too much for one object, and too little for another. 
This must necessarily be the case, because we | 
cannot say beforehand precisely how much shall | 
be required for any one purpose. On the 3d of | 
March, 1809, an act was passed, which was ap- | 





proved by Mr. Jefferson, containing the follow- 
ing provision: 


‘“* Provided, nevertheless, That, during the recess of Con- 
gress, the President of the United States may, and he is 
hereby authorized, on the application of the Secretary of 
the proper Department, and not otherwise, to direct, if in 
bis opinion necessary for the public service, that a portion 
of the moneys appropriated for a particular branch of ex- 
penditure in that Department, be applied to another of ex- 
penditure in the same Department; in which case, a special 
account of the moneys thus transferred, and of their appli- 


cation, shall be laid before Congress during the first week 
of their 








|| to one other. 


|| vision of the Censtitution. 


ich may be incurred in the inter- || @3 
|| dices may have influenced his ju 
Here, sir, was a grant almost with- || 


ouisiana was \| 


next ensuing gestion.”’ tt 


[February 1, 


Senate. 
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No matter in what language public money may 1 Is this act constitutional? If it be so, there is 
an end of the question. Has its constitutionalit 

| ever been doubted? It authorizes the President 


to take the money eoaromnee’ by Congress for 
one specific object and apply it to another. The 
money destined for any one purpose by an ap- 
| propriation bill may be diverted from that pur- 
| pose by the President, and be applied to any 
other purpose sree different, with no limita- 
tion whatever upon his discretion, except that 
money to be expended by one of the Depart- 
ments, either of War, or of the Navy, or of the 


'| Treasury, could not be transferred to another 


| Department. ; 

| It is not my intention to cite all the precedents 
| bearing upon this question. I shall merely advert 
On the 10th of March, 1812, Con- 
gress appropriated $500,000 ‘‘ for the purpose of 
| fortifying and defending the maritime frontier of 
| the United States.’? This was in anticipation of 


|| the late war with Great Britain, and is as general 


| in its terms, and leaves as much to Executive 
discretion, as the proposed appropriation of 
| $3,000,000. 


' 
|| I trust, then, that I have established the posi- 
in the most general terms. No one then imagined || 
| 


tion that this appropriation originated from a 
| legitimate source—was necessary for the defense 
_and honor of the country, and violated no pro- 
i If so, it ought to 
| have received the approbation of the Senate. 
| When the fortification bill came back to the 
Senate, with this appropriation attached to it by 
_the House, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
| WessTeR] instantly moved that it should be 
rejected. I feel no disposition to make any harsh 
observations in relation to that gentleman. I 
think, however, that his remark, that if the enem 
had been thundering at the gates of the Capitol, 


| he would have moved to reject the appropriation, 


| was a most unfortunate one for himself. I con- 
sider it nothing more than a bold figure of speech. 


| I feel the most perfect confidence that the gentle- 
|| man is now dogo to vote all the money which 
0 


may be necessary for the defense of the country. 
Of the gentleman’s sincerity in opposing this 
appropriation, I did not then, nor do I now, enter- 
tain a doubt. He was ardent and impassioned in 
his manner, and was evidently ina state of highly 
excited feeling. Probabl sc political preju- 

gment, without 
his knowledge. He thought that a high consti- 
tutional question was involved in the amendment, 
and acted accordingly. 

When the bill returned again to the Senate, 
| after we had rejected, and the House had insisted 
upon their amendment, the Senator immediate] 

| moved that we should adhere to our rejection. 


| well recollect, sir, that ro {[Mr. Kine, of Ala- 


| bama, was in the chair] remarked at the time, 


| that this was a harsh motion, and should it pre- 
to be found in his obligation under the Constitu- | 


ij 


Mr. Jeffer- || 


vail, would be well calculated to exasperate the 
feelings of the House and to defeat the bill. You 
| then observed that the proper motion would be 
to insist upon our rejection, and ask a confer- 
ence; and that the motion to adhere ought not to 
_be resorted to until all gentler measures had 
failed. . 
The Senator now claims the merit, and is 
anxious to sustain the repens of having 
moved to reject this appropriation. He also asks 
in mercy, that when the expunging process shall 
commence, his vote, upon this occasion, may be 
spared from its operation. : 
For the sake of my country, and in undisguised 
sincerity of purpose, I declare, for the sake of the 
gentleman, I am rejoiced that the responsibilit 
which he covets will, probably not be so dread- 
ful as we had just reason to apprehend. Had 
France attacked us, or should she yet attack us, 
| in our present defenseless condition; should our 





cities be exposed to pillage, or the blood of our 
citizens be shed, either upon the land or the ocean; 
should our national character be dishonored, tre- 
| mendous, indeed, would be the responsibility of 
the gentleman. In the event, he need not beseech 
us to his vote from the process of expung- 
ing. You might as well attempt to expunge a 
sunbeam. That vote will live forever in the mem- 
ory of the American people. q 
if was the vote of the Senate which 
mortal blow to the fortification bill. 
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d this appropriation of $2,000,000, that } 


ill would not have been alaw. Where it died, 
jt is scarcely necessary to inquire. It was in | 
mortal agony when the consultation of six polit- 
ical doctors was held upon it at midnight in our , 


conference chamber, and it probably breathed its |, 


last on its way from that chamber to the House 


of Representatives for want of a quorum in that | 


be ‘ 

Its fate, in one respect, I nape may yet be of 
service to the country. It ought toadmonish us, | 
if possible, to do all our legislative business vefore | 


midnight on the last aor of the session. I never | 


shall forget the night I sat side by side in the | 
House of Representatives with the Senator from | 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Wessrer,] until the morn- | 
ing had nearly dawned. The most important | 


bills were continually returning from the Senate || 


with amendments. It would have been in the | 


power of any one member remaining in the House | 


to have defeated any measure by merely asking | 
fora division. This would have showed that no 

quorum was present. The members who still 

remained were worn down and exhausted, and | 
were thus rendered incapable of attending to their | 
duties. It was legislation without deliberation. 

I trust that this evil may be now corrected. 
Should it not, I do not know that, at the conclu- | 
sion of a Congress, my conscience would be so 
tender as to prevent me from voting, as I have 
done heretofore, after midnight on 3d of March. | 


I have one other point to discuss. I shall now || 


proceed to present to the Senate the state of our | 
relations with France, at the present moment, for | 
the purpose of proving that we ought to adopt 
the resolutions of the Senator from Missouri, 
{Mr. Benton,] and grant all appropriations ne- 
cessary for the defense of the country. For this 

urpose we must again return to Paris. The 

resident’s annual message, of December, 1834, 
arrived in that city on the 8th of January—a day 

ropitious in our annals. The attack upon the 


did not surprise them more than this message 
did the French Ministers. After the most patient 
endurance of wrongs for so many years, they 
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|‘ very next day after the debate, the Ministerial 





seemed to be astounded that the President should 
have asserted our rights in such a bold and manly 
manner. That measure, sir, will eventually pro- 
duce the payment of the indemnity. hat 
effect had it upon the character of our country 
abroad? Let Mr. Livingston answer this ques- 


tion? In writing to the Secretary of State, on | 


the 11th of January, 1835, he says: ‘‘ It has 
‘certainly raised us in the estimation of other 
‘ Powers, if I may judge from the demeanor of 
‘their representatives here; and my opinion is, 
‘ that as soon as the first excitement subsides, it 


‘will operate favorably on the councils of || 


‘France.’’ There was not an American in Paris 


on that day, who, upon the perusal of this mes- 
sage, did not feel the flush of honest pride of 
oneeee mantling in his countenance. 

On the 22d of November previous, Mr. Liv- 
ingston was convinced that the King was sincere 
in his intention of urging the execution of the 
treaty, and then had no doubt of the sincerity 
of his Cabinet. The Chamber assembled on 
the Ist of December; and, after an arduous 
struggle of two days against the opposition, vic- 
tory perched upon the banner of the Ministers. 
They were thus securely seated in their places. 
On the 6th of December, Mr. Livingston again 
writes, that ‘* the conversations I have had with 
‘ the King and all the Ministers, convince me that 
‘now they are perfectly in earnest, and united on 
‘the question of the treaty, and that it will be 
‘urged with zeal and ability.’’ Ina few short days, 
however, a change came over their spirit. On 
the 0 of December, Mr. Livin aoe uses the ~ 
owing language, in writing to the Department o 

States 5 My last dispatch (6th of December) was 
‘ written immediately after the vote of the Cham- 
‘ber of Deputies had, as it was thought, seeured 
‘a majority to the administration; and it natur- 

‘ally excited hopes which that supposition was 

‘calculated to inspire. I soon found, however, 

‘both from the tone of the Administration press 

‘and from the language of the King, and all the 

‘ Ministers with whom I conferred on the sub- 

‘ject, that they were not willing to put their popu- 
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‘larity to the test on our question; it will not be || ‘ very little doubt that it will pass. The minis- 
‘made one on the determination of which the |! ¢ terial phalanx, reinforced by those of the oppo- 
‘ Ministersare willing to risk their portfolios. The || ‘sition, (and they ate not a few,) who seit bet 
‘take the responsibility of involving the country 
‘ gazette (Des Debats) declared that, satisfied with | ‘in the difficulties which they now see must ensue, 
‘ the approbation the Chamber had given to their | ‘ will be sufficient to carry the vote.’’ 

‘ system, it was at perfect liberty to exercise its Did Mr. Livingston intend to say that France 
‘discretion as to particular measures, which do | would be terrified into this measure ? By no 


| ‘not form an essential part of that system; and the |! means. But, in the intercourse between inde- 
, communications I subsequently had with the | pendent States, there is a point at which diplo- 


‘King and the Ministers confirmed me in the || macy must end, and when a nation must either 
‘ opinion that the law for executing our conven- | abandon her rights, or determine to assert them 
‘ tion was to be considered as one of those free by the sword, or by such strong and decided 
‘questions. I combated this opinion, and asked | measures as may eventually lead to hostilities. 
‘ whether the faithful observance of treaties was || When this point is reached, it becomes a serious 


|| ‘not an essential part of their system; and, if so, || and alarming crisis for those to whom, on earth, 


‘ whether it did not come within their rule?”’ || the destiny of nations is intrusted. When the one 
The observance of treaties was not anessential | alternative is war, either immediate or prospect- 
part of their system! Victorious and securely || ive, with all the miseries which follow in its train, 
fixed, the Ministers would not risk their place, in || and the other the payment of a just debt to an 
attempting to obtain from the Chambers the ap- || ancient ally and firm friend, who could doubt 
propriation required to carry our treaty into exe- || what must be the decision? Such was the position 
cution. Itwould not be made a Cabinet question. || in which France stood towards the United States. 
It is evident they had determined to pursue the || Notonly justice, but policy required the payment 
same course of delay and procrastination which || of the pa a In the event of war, or of a non- 
they had previously pursued. But the message | intercourse between the two nations, her wine- 
arrived, and it roused them from their apathy. || growers, her producers and manufacturers of silk, 
All doubts which had existed upon the subject of || and all her other manufacturing interests, espe- 
making the payment of our indemnity a Cabinet | cially those of her southern provinces, would be 
question, at once vanished. We have never | vitally injured. The payment of $5,000,000 would 
heard of any such since; and it was not until some || be but a drop in the ocean, compared with the 
months after, that the French Ministers thought || extent of their sufferings. In France, they then 
of annexing any condition to this payment. |, believed that the time for diplomacy—the time for 
| On the 13th of January, Mr. Livingston had a || procrastination had ended. The President's mes- 


|| conference with the Count de Rigny. He then || sage had opened their eyes to the importance of 


| explained to him the nature of a message from || the subject. It was under this impression that 
| our President to Congress. He compared it toa || Mr. Livingston predicted that the bill would pass 
family council under the French law,and showed || the Chambers. That it would have done so, 


|| that it was a mere communication from one branch || without any condition, had Congress responded 


| of our Government to another, with which a for- || to the President’s message, 1 do not say by author- 
| eign nation had no right to interfere, and at which || izing reprisals, but by manifesting a decided res- 


|| they ought not to take offense. They parted on || olution to insist upon the execution of the treaty, 
ritish troops on the night of the 23d December 


| friendly terms, and again met, on the same terms, || will, I think, appear abundantly evident here- 
|in the evening, at the Austrian embassador’s. || after. ‘ 
| Mr. Livingston was, therefore, much astonished || The French Ministry having manifested their 
| when, about ten o’clock at night of the same day, || sensibility to the sup osed insult, by recalling 
| he received a note from the Count, informing him || Mr. Serrurier, proceeded immediately to present 
| that Mr. Serrurier,the French Minister at Wash- || the bill for the execution of the treaty to the 
| ington, had been recalled, and that his passports Chambers. In resenting it on the 15th January, 
were at his service. This ane to have been a || Mr. Humann, the Minister of Finance, addressed 
| sudden determination of the French Cabinet. the Chamber. His speech contains the views 
Now, sir, upon the presumption that France || then entertained by the French Cabinet. I shall 
“jodie, P y 
had been insulted by the message, this was the || read an extract from it. He says: 
proper mode of resenting the insult. Promptly ||  ‘* General Jackson has been in error respecting 
| to suspend all diplomatic intercourse with the || ‘ the extent of the faculties conferred upon us by 
nation who had menaced her or questioned her || ¢ the Constitution of the State; but if he has been 
| honor, was a mode of redress worthy of her high || ‘ mistaken as to the laws of our country, we will 
| and chivalrous character. The next impulse of || ‘ not fall into the same error with regard to the 
| wounded pride would be promptly to pay the || ‘institutions of the United States. Now, the 
| debt which she owed, and release herself from 1 ‘spirit and letter of those institutions authorize 
| oe poouater obligation (4 hes en | ‘us to os oe document peered. - 
had done her this wrong. 1ese were the firs message, ] as the expression of an opinion merely 
| determinations of the King’s Ministers. | * personal, so long as that opinion has not received 
France has since been placed before the world || ‘the sanction of the other two branches of the 
by her rulers in the most false position ever oc- || ‘ American Government. The message is a Gov- 
cupied by a brave and gallant nation. She be-||‘ernment act, which is still incomplete, and 
lieves herself to be insulted, and what is the | ‘should not lead to any of those determinations 
consequence? She refuses to pay a debt now || ‘ which France is in the habit of taking in reply 
admitted to be just by all the branches of her || ‘to a threat or an insult.” ; 
Government. er wounded feelings are estima- || |The French Ministry, at that time, considered 
|ted by dollars and cents; and she withholds || the President’s message merely his personal act, 
25,000,000f., due to a foreign nation, to soothe || until it should receive the sanction of Congress. 
| her injured pride. How are the mighty fallen! || They, then, had not dreamt of requiring an ex- 
| Truly it may be said, the days of chivalry are || planation of it, as the only condition on which 
pone. Have the pride and the genius of Napo- || they would pay the money. This was an after- 
| leon left no traces of themselves under the con- || thought. The bill presented by Mr. Humann 
| stitutional monarchy? In private life, if you are || merely preseribed that the payment should not 
| insulted by an individual to whom you are || be made ‘until it shall have been ascertained 
| indebted, what is the first impulse of a man of i| that. the Government of the United States has 
|honor? To owe no pecuniary obligation to the || done nothing to injure the interests of France.’’ 
man who has wounded your feelings—to pay him This bill was immediately referred to a commuit- 
the debt instantly, and to demand reparation for | tee, of which Mr. Dumon was the chairman. 
the insult, or, at ee to — no friendly | On the 28th * March, he cere, it to the 
communication with him afterwards. | Chamber, with a provision, that the money 
This course the King’s Ministers had, at first, || should not be id, if the Government of the 
determined to pursue. The reason why they r United States shall have done pops iting 
eee it, | shall endeavor to explain. here- ‘ ae the dignity ang interests of . wl 
after. | Still we hear nothing of an explanation o 
Mr. Livingston, in his letter to. Mr. Forsyth || message being made a condition of the payment 
(of the 14th January, 1835, says: “The law, it| of the money. The clauses in the bill to whi¢h 
‘ *isesaid, will be presented to-day, and I have || I have adverted, were evidently inserted to meet 
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the contingency of reprisals having been san¢- || our rights. The assertion of these rights, not | Pageot, is constrained to admit that there hen 


tioned by Congress. 

“The ehew pee the bill in the Chamber of 
Deputies commenced on the 9th of April, and 
terminated on the 18th. On that day, General 
Valazé proposed his amendment, declaring that 
‘‘the payments in execution of the present law 
‘ fnondoy made until after the French Govern- 
‘ment shall have received satisfactory explana- 
‘tions with regard to the message of the Presi- 
‘ dent of the United States, dated the 2d December, 
* 1834.” 

The Duke de Broglie, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, accepted this amendment I shail read 
his remarks on this occasion. He says: ‘* The 
‘intention of the Government has always been 
‘conformable with the desire expressed by the 
‘author of the amendment which is now before 
‘the Chamber, (great agitation; ) the Government 
‘ hasalways meant thatdiplomatic relations should 
‘not be renewed with the Government of the 
‘United Stated until it had received satisfactory 
‘explanations. The Government, therefore, does 
‘not repulse the amendment itself.’’ A.fter this, 
on the same day, the bill passed the Chamber by 
a vote of 289 to 137. 

Well might the Chamber be agitated at such 
an annunciation from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Why this sudden change in the policy 
of the French Government? The answer is plain. 
Congress had adjourned on the 4th of March, 


without manifesting by their actions any disposi- | 


tion to make the fulfillment of the treaty a serious 
—— Whilst our Treasury was overflowing, 
they had refused to make any ee for the 
defense of the country. They had left the whole 
coast of the United States, from Maine to Georgia, 
in a defenseless condition. The effect upon the 
French Chamber and the French people was such 
as might have been anticipated. ‘To prove this, 
I shall read an extract from a speech delivered b 
Mr. Bignon, one of the Deputies, on the 10th 
April. I select this from many others, because 
it contains nothing which can be offensive to any 
Senator. It will be recollected that Mr. Bignon 
is the gentleman who had been more instrumental 
in defeating the bill at the previous session than 
any other member : 

« President Jackson’s message has astonished 
‘them (the Americans) as well as us; they have 
‘seen themselves thrown by itinto a very hazard- 
‘ous situation. What have they done? They are 
‘ too circumspect and clear-headed to express, by 
‘an official determination, their disapproval of an 
‘act which, in reality, has not received their as- 
‘gent. Some of them, for instance Mr. Adams, 
‘in the House of Representatives, may indeed, 
‘from a politic patriotism, have even eulogized 
* the President’s energy, and obtained from the 
* Chamber the expression that the treaty of 1831 
* must be complied with; but at a preceding sit- 
* ting the same member took pains to declare that 
* he was not the defender of a system of war; he 
* proclaimed aloud that the resolution adopted by 
‘ the Senate was an expedient suggested by pru- 
* denee, and he thought the House of Represent- 
* atives should pursue the same course. Gentle- 
“men, the American Legislature had to resort to 
* expedients to get out of the embarrassing dilem- 
* ma in which the President’s message had placed 
‘them; and they acted wisely.” 

From the conduct of Congress, the French 
Chambers were under the impression that the 
people of the United States would not adopt any 
energetic measures to compel the fulfillment of 
the treaty. ‘They had no idea that the nation 
would sustain the President in his efforts. They 
had reason to believe that he was left almost 
alone. They appear ever since to have acted 
under this delusion. According to the impression 
of Mr. Bignon, the nation was astounded at Pres- 
ident Jackson’s me This is the true rea- 
son why the Ministry accepted the amendment 
requiting President Jackson to make an explan- 
ation. 

The best mode of obtaining justice from the 
powerful as well as the weak—the best 
mode of elevating this nation to the lofty posi- 
tion she is destined to the nations 
of the earth—the best mode of preventing war 
and preserving peace, is to stand up firmly for 


by threats, but boldly, manfully, and frankly, is || a single offensive sentence respecting France in 
| pol a. bor yi = obtaining justice and re- | o yy ages eae gee he complains of the general 
er nations. effect of the whole. 
At so early a day as the 29th of January, Mr. With a full knowledge, then, that the President 
| Brocie. distmeds esenee a note to = ee de _ es ree _— a a. 
, savowing an intention, on || on the demand of any forei overnment, the 
| the poe . the President, by his message, to in- | Duke de Broglie addresses Ris famous letter to 
| timidate France, or to charge the French Gov- | the Chargé d’Affaires of France, at Washington 
ernment with bad faith. On the 25th of April, in || It bears date at Paris, on the 17th June, e353, 
| another letter to the Duke, he communicated to |! Before I proceed to make any remarks upon this 
a the as official approbation of his || letter, I wish to bring its character distinctly into 
| former note. In this last letter, he reiterates his || the view of the Senate. It commences by declar- 
explanations, and assures the Duke, that whilst || ing, in opposition to the principle that the Presi- 
_ the President intended to use no menace, nor to || dent of the United States cannot be called upon 
_charge any breach of faith against the King’s | by a foreign Government to make explanations 
| Government, he never could and never would | of a message to Congress; that, ‘ by virtue of a 
— an explanation of his message, on the de- || ‘ clause inserted in the article first, by the Cham- 
mand of a foreign Government. This letter | ‘ber of Deputies, the French Government must 
| would, of itself, be sufficient to te its author a || ‘ defer mikhig the payments agreed upon, until 
high rank, not only among the diplomatists, but | ‘ that of the United States shall have explained the 
| the statesmen of his country. he sentiments | ‘ true meaning and real purport of diverse passages 
| it contains were unanimously approved by the | ‘ inserted by the President of the Union in his mes- 
_American people. Although it was received by | ‘ sage at the opening of the last session of Congress, 
_the Duke before the bill had been acted upon by | ‘and at which all France, at the first aspect, was 
| the Chamber of Peers, it etsy no effect | ‘ justly offended.’’ 
| upon the French Ministry. The bill was finally || It proceeds still further, and announces that, 
| passed, and obtained the sanction of the King, | ‘‘the Government having discovered nothing in 
| In a form requiring the President to explain his ||“ that clause at variance with its own sentiments, 
gio peep od aa aw be = . : or a oe it had iri gee a _ 4 
is state of facts distinctly raises the import- | ‘ ject of law thus amended on the of Apri 
| ant question, whether a President of the United | ‘ by the Chamber of Deputies, was carried, on the 
| Statesecan be questioned by a foreign Government | ‘27th, to the Chamber of Peers.”’ 
_ for anything contained ina message to Congress? |, The Duke, after having thus distinctly stated 
The principle that he cannot has already been || that an explanation of the message was required 
|| firmly established by the practice of our Govern- |, as a condition of the payment of the money, and 
ment. Even in our intercourse with France, in |, after presenting a historical sketch of the contro- 
former times, the question has been settled. | versy, then controverts, at considerable length, 
| This principle results from the very nature of | the position which has been maintained by Mr. 
_, teen It ey ever be maintained in- || Livingston, that the President could not be ques- 
| violate. Reverse it, and you destroy the inde- || tioned by a foreign Government for anything 
|| pendent existence of this Rerasbiie, so far as its || contained in a message to Congress. He after- 
| intercourse with foreign nations is concerned. | wards asserts, in the broadest terms, that the ex- 


| 














The Constitution requires that the President |, planations which had been voluntarily made by 
of the United States ‘shall, from time to time, || Mr. Livingston, and sanctioned by the President, 
| * give to the Congress information of the state of || were not sufficient. . 
| ‘the Union,and recommend to their consideration || In suggesting what would satisfy France, he 
*such measures as he shall judge necessary and || says, ‘* we do not here contend about this or that 
| *expedient.’? This information is intended not || ‘ phrase, this or that allegation, this or that ex- 
only for the use of Congress, but of the people. || ‘ pression; we contend about the intention itself, 
They are the source of all power, and from their || ‘which has dictated that part of the message.’’ 
| impulse all legitimate legislation’ must proceed, || And, again, speaking of Mr. Livingston’s letters 
_ Both Congress and the people must be informed |) of the 29th January, and 25th April, he adds: 
of the state of our foreign relations by the Ex- || ‘ You will easily conceive, sir, and the Cabi- 
ecutive. If the President cannot speak freely to || ‘net of Washington will, we think, understand 
them upon this subject; if he cannot give them | fit also, that such phrases incidentally inserted 
all the information which may be necessary to || ‘in documents, the purport and tenor of which 
enable them to act, except under the penalty of | ‘are purely polemical, surrounded, in some meas- 
offending a foreign Government, the Constitution || ‘ ure, by details of a controversy which is be- 
of the United States, to this extent, becomes a ‘sides not always free from bitterness, ¢annot 
dead letter. The maintenance of this principle || ‘dispel sufficiently the impression produced by 
is an indispensable condition of our existence, || ‘the perusal of the message, nor strike the mind 
under the present form of Government. ‘as would the same idea expressed in the term single, 
If we are engaged in any controversy with a || ‘ positive, direct, and wnaccompanied by any recrim- 
foreign nation, it is not only the right, but it is || ‘ination concerning facts or incidents no longer of 
the imperative duty of the President to commu- || ‘ anyimportance. Such is the motive which, among 
nicate the facts to Congress, however much they || ‘ many others, has placed the French Government 
may operate against that nation. Can we, then, || ‘in the impossibility of acceding to the wish ex- 
for a single moment, permit a foreign Govern- || ‘ pressed by Mr. Livingston towards the conclu- 
ment to demand an apology from the President || ‘ sion of his note Of the 29th of April by declaring 
for performing one of his highest duties to the | ‘(to the Chamber of Peers, probably) that pre- 
people of the United States? * vious explanations given by the Minister of the 
Let us putan extreme case. Suppose the Pres- || ‘ United States, and subsequently approved by 
| ident, after giving a history of our wrongs to || ‘the President, had satisfied it.”’ 
Congress, recommends not merely a resort to re- After having thus announced the kind of expla- 
prisals, but to war against another nation. Shall || nation which would be expected, he states, that 
this nation, which has inflicted upon us injury |) the French Government, ‘in pausing then for the 
after injury, be permitted to change her position, || ‘ present, and waiting for the fulfillment of those 
to cancel all our claims for justice, and to imsist || engagements to be claimed, (the engagement of 
| that we have become the aggressors, because a || ‘ the treaty,) and fore meg those to be claimed in 
| resort to arms has been recommended? I feel the || ‘terms consistent with the regard due to it, it is not 
most perfect confidence that not a single Senator || ‘afraid of being accused—nor France, which it 
will ever consent to yield this position to France || ‘ represents—of being accused of ap un 
or to any other nation. I need not labor this || * national honor by any number of millions whic 
uestion. The subject has been placed in the || ‘it could withhold as a eneenesue for any 
clearest and strongest light by Mr. Livingston, || ‘ injary offered to it.”’ The wr concludes by 
in his letter to the Duke de lie of the 25th || authori Mr. Pagedt to read it to Mr, For- 
of April. syth, and if he be desirous, to let him take a copy 
If any possible exception to the rule.could be || of it . 


tolerated, surely this would not t the ease, | It is impossible to peruse this letter, able and 
The Duke de Broglic himself, in his letter to Mr. || ingenious as it is, without at once perceiving that 
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| Considered es ap oppes! to the American 
out violating the principle, that. France has no || syth’s omission to request a copy of it, as he || pone against their own Government, the pub- 
right to demand an explanation of his message. || ought.to have done. He deemed it proper to at- || lication of this dispatch deserves still more se- 

On the 11th of September, Mr. Pageot, the || tempt to force that upon him which the dispatch | rious consideration. Fureign influence, in all 
French Chargé d’Affaires, called at the Depart- || itself had left entirely to his own discretion. ages, has heen the bane of republics. It has de- 
ment of State, and read this dispatch to Mr. For- || Accawiingly on the lst of December last, he in- stroxed nearly all of them which have ever ex- 
syth. ‘The latter did not think proper to ask a | closed to himacopy. On the 3d, Mr. Forsyth | isted. We ought to resist its approaches on 
copy of it; and for this he has been loudly con- || returned it with a polite refusal. On the 5th, Mr. | every occasion. In the very infancy of our ex- 
demned. In my judgment, his conduct was per- Pageotagain addressed Mr. Forsyth, and avowed’! istence as a nation, a similar attempt was made 


fectly correct. rg! |-that his intention in communicating the docu- | by France. It was then repulsed as became a 
No objection can be made to this indirect mode | 


sede what the President can never grant with- || Mr. Pageot did not rest satisfied with Mr. For- 








ment, ‘was to make known the real disposition | nation of freemen. The present attempt will 
of communication with the Government of the ||‘ of my Government to the President of the Uni- | have the same effect on the American people. It 
United States adopted by the Duke. It is sanc- || ‘ ted States, and through him to Congress and the | will render them still more firm and still more 
tioned by diplomatic usage. Therules, however, ||‘ American people.’’ ‘Thus itis manifest, that.his |, united in the cause of their country. 
which govern it, are clearly deducible from its _ perpen was to make the President-the instrument | Of Mr. Barton’s recal!, I need say but little. 
verynature. Itisa mere diplomatic feeler thrown || by which he might appeal tothe American people | It was the direct consequence of the refusal of 
out to ascertain the views of another Govern- | against the American Government. After he France to execute the treaty, without an apology 
ment. The Duke himself justly observes, that || had failed in this effort, what is his next resort? from the President of his message. ; 
its object is ‘* to avoid the irritation which might | He publishes this dispatch to the people of the || Diplomatic relations between the two countries 
involuntarily arise from an exchange of contra- || United States through the medium of our public | had been. first interrupted by France. On the 
dictory notes in a direct controversy.”’ || journals. I now hold in my hand the number of | subject hear what the Count de Rigny said in his 
Had Mr. Forsyth asked and received a copy || the Courrier des Etats Unis, of the 20th of Janu- | exposé read to the Chamber of Peers, on the 27th 
of this dispatch, he must haye given it an answer. || ary, a journal published in New York, which | April last, on presenting the bill for the execu- 
Respect for the source front which it proceeded | contains the original dispatch in the French lan- | tion of our treaty. I give my own translation: 
would have demanded this at his hand. If this || guage. In a subsequent number of the same || ‘* You know the measure which the Dolsen- 
answer could have been nothing but a direct re- || journal, of the 24th January, there isan editorial | ‘ment of the King adopted at the pore instant 
fusal to comply with the suggestion of the French || article on the subject of the President’s special | ‘ when the message, presented by the President 
Government, then he was correct in not request- || message to Congress, and of this dispatch, of a | ‘of the Union at the opening of the last Con- 
ing leave to take a copy of it. Why wasthis the | part of which I shall give my own translation. It} ‘ gress, arrived in Europe. You know that, since 
case? Because it would have added to the diffi- || is as follows: ‘that time, a similar measure has been adopted 
culties of the question already sufficiently numer- ||‘ Our last number contained the dispatch of M. | ‘by President Jackson himself. The two Min- 
ous, and would have involved him in adirect con- | ‘ the Duke de Broglie to the Chargé d’Affaires | ‘isters, accredited near the two Governments, 
troversy, which it is the very object of this mode || ‘ of France at Washington, concerning which the || ‘ are reciprocally recalled; the effect of this double 
of communication to prevent. his is the reason || ‘ Senate had demanded such explanations as were | ‘ recall is at this moment, if not to interrupt, in 
why it-was left, by the dispatch itself, within his | ‘ in the power of the Executive. On the same |) ‘all respects, the diplomatic communications be- 
own option whether to.requesta copy or not, and || ‘ day, the late message of the President of the || ‘tween the two States, at least to interrupt them 
his refusal to make this request ought to have given || ‘ United States, which had been expected. with so | ‘in what regards the treaty of the 4thJuly. If 
no offense to the French Government. ‘ much impatience and anxiety, arrived at New ||.‘ these relations ought to be renewed—and we 
Now, sir, what answer could he have given to | ‘ York. o this document are annexed many | ‘doubt not that they ought—it is not for us 
this communication, Lut a direct refusal? Had | ‘ letters of the Duke de Broglie, of Mr. Forsyth, || ‘ hereafter to take the initiative,”’ . 5: 
not the Duke been fully apprised before he wrote || ‘ and of Mr. Pageot, which willbe read with great || On the 5th of June, the President had officially 
this dispatch, that it could receive no other an- || ‘ interest. We give asimple analysis of last | sanctioned the explanations which had been 
swer? It required explanations as a condition of || ‘ important, and an exact copy of those which have made to the French Government by Mr. Living- 
the payment of the money, which he had been in- || ‘ been written originally in French. || ston, in his letter of the 25th of April, as he had 
formed the President could never make. Onthis || ‘‘ The public attention was first occupied with | previously sanctioned those which had been 
ground, then, and for the very purpose of avoiding | ‘this Jetter of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, || made by the same gentleman, in his note of the 
controversy, the conduct of Mi. orsyth wascor- || ‘which was known here some hours before the | 29th of January. These were considered, by the 
rect. | *message of the President of the United States; || President, amply sufficient to satisfy the suscep- 
But there is another reason to justify his con- || ‘and if some journals of the Government have || tible feelingsof France. In orderto give them full 
duct, which, I think, must carry conviction to | ‘ found this pnilicniinn nalieammeniies made by the | time to paauce their effect, and to afford the 
every mind. The President proposed, in his || ‘ Legation of France according to the orders which it || French Ministry an ample opportunity for reflec- 
annual message, voluntarily todeclare, that he had || ‘ had received, nobody, at least, has been able to || tion, he delayed sending any orders to demand the 
never intended to menace France, or to impeach || ‘deny the talent, the moderation, and the force || money secured by the treaty, until the middle of 
the faith of the French Government. This he | ‘of reasoning which have presided at its prepa- || September. Onthe 14thof thatmonth, Mr, Barton 











has since done in the strongest terms. As offense || ‘ ration.” |, was instructed to call upon the Duke de Broglie, 
was taken by the French Government at the lan- || By whom was the Legation of France ordered |, and request to be informed, what were the inten- 

age of a former message, it was believed that | to publish this dispatch? Who alone had the || tions of the French Government in relation to the 
such a declaration in Saberquent message would power of issuing such an order? The French || payment of the money secured bythe treaty. He 


be, as it ought to be, entirely satisfactory to || Government. Against this positive language, I | executed these instructions on the 20th of Octo- 
France. Had Mr. Forsyth taken a copy of this || can still scarcely believe that the Duke de Broglie || ber. The special message has communicated to 
dispatch, and placed it among the archives of the || has given an order so highly reprehensible, | us the result, We will pay the money,”’ says 
Government, how could the President have made, The publication of this dispatch was an out- |) the Duke de Broglie, ‘* when the Government of 


consistently with his Pens a the disclaimer || rage upon all diplomatic usage. It ought to have || ‘ the United States is ready, on its ee to declare to 


which he has done? demand for an explana- | been intended as the harbinger of peace, and not || ‘ us, by addressing its claim to us officially in writing, 

|| ‘that it regrets the misunderstanding which has 

_ it was secret and confidential. If not received, it || ‘ arisen between the two copntries; that this misun- 

to remain silent. The refusal of Mr. Forsyth to | ought to have been as if it never had existed. } ‘ derstanding is founded on a mistake; that it never 

ask a 7 of the dispatch, left the controversy || Upon any other principle, it would aggravate the || ‘ entered into its intention to call in question the 

in its old condition; and, so far as our Govern- | controversy which such communications are al- || ‘ good faith of the French Government, nor to take 
ment was concerned, left this letter from the | 


tion would thus have been interposed by a foreign | 


| of renewed controversy. From its very nature 
Government, which would have compelled him | 


ways intended to prevent. It has now been 





| ‘a menacing attitude towards France;’’ and he 
Duke de Broglie to Mr. Pageot as if it never had || diverted from its nftural purpose by the French || adds, ‘*if the Government of the United States 
been written. ‘The President, therefore,remained | Legation, and has been made the subject of an || ‘ does not give this assurance, we shall be obliged to 
at perfect liberty to say what he thought proper | spieel by France to the American people against || ‘ think that this misunderstanding is not the result 
in his message. their own Government. It has thus greatly in- || ‘ of an error.”’ 

If this letter had proposed any reasonable || creased the difficulties between the two countries. Is there any American so utterly lost to those 
terms of reconciling our difficulties with France— || It has proclaimed to the world that France re- || generous feelings, which love of country should 
if it had laid any foundation on which a rational || quires, from the President of the United States, || inspire, as to purchase five millions with the loss 
hope might have rested that it would become the || an apology of his message, as an indispensable || of national honor? Who, for these or any num- 
means of producing a result so desirable, it would || condition of the execution of our treaty. It has, || ber of millions, would see the venerable man, 
have been the duty of Mr. Forsyth to request a || therefore, rendered it much more difficult for her || now at the head of our Government, bowing at 
= Upon much reflection, however, I must || to retract. : peg ; the footstool of the throne of Louis Philippe, and, 
d that I cannot imagine what good could || The true meaning of this dispatch is now ren- || like a child prepared to say its lesson, repeating 
have resulted from it in any contingency; and it | dered manifest to the most sceptical. The Duke || this degrading apology? ‘First, perish the five 
might have done much evil. Had it prevented | de Broglie, in his interview with Mr. Barton, on || millions !—perish <anonl times the ameunt! 
the President from speaking as he has done in | the 12th October last, has placed his own con- || The man whose bosom has been so often bared 
his Jast message Soneamning Frente; it might have | struction upon it. The apology which he then || in the defense of his country will never submit 
involved the country in a much more serious mis- | required from the President contains his own || to such degrading terms. motto has always 
understanding with that Power than existed at || commentary upon thisdispatch. I need not read || been, death before dishonor. _ rome 
the present moment. the history of that interview to the Senate, to Why then, it may be asked, have I expreesed 
__ I should be glad to say no more of this dis » || prove that I am correct in this assertion. It must || a hope, a belief, that this unfortunate controversy 
if I could do soconsistently with a sense of duty. fresh in the recollection of every Senator. will be amicably terminated, when the two nations 
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are now directly at issue? I will tell you why. 
This has been called a mere question of etiquette; 
and such it is, so far as France isconcerned. She 
has already received every explanation which the 
most jealous susceptibi iy ought to demand. 
These have been voluntarily tendered to her. 

to Mr. Pageot, of the 17th June, we have re- 
ceived from the President of the United States 
his general message at the commencement of the 
session, and his special message on French affairs. 
Both these documents disclaim, in the strongest 
terms, any intention to menace France, or to im- 
pute bad faith to the French Government, by the 
message of December, 1834. Viewing the sub- 
ject in this light; considering that, at the inter- 


Since the date of the Duke de Broglie’s letter at this, or to the White House at the other, end of 


sion of all our relations with France, and to an as- 
sgultupon the Senate. He would not be putto his 
trial by any one of that body—the President of the 
United States—or by any other legislative body, 
except by one of his own State. He would say, 
coram non judice. He would not look to the House 


the avenue for motives to govern him. 
satisfied with the vote he had given on the : rejec- 
tion of the $3,000,000 appropriation, and he be- 
lieved those whom he in part represented were 
satisfied. He took his ground that that appro- 
priation was wholly unnecessary in the action of 
the country. There was no executive recom- 
mendation for it. At the opening of the last 
session it was true that a fire-ball had been thrown 


view with Mr. Barton, the Duke could not have || into the Chamber and rolled about among them. 
anticipated what would be the tone of these docu- || In that proposition where was an echo found ? 


ments, 1 now entertain a strong hope that the 
French Government have already reconsidered 


their determination. If a mediation hasbeen pro- || 
posed and accepted, I cannot entertain adoubtas || 


il 


to what will be the opinion of the mediator. He 
ought to say to France, you have already re- 
ceived all the explanations, and these have been 
voluntarily accorded, which the United States can 
make, without national degradation. With these 
you ought to be satisfied. With you, itis amere 
question of etiquette. 
you ought to desire, have already been made by | 
the President of the United States. The only 
question with = now is not one of substance, 
but merely whether these explanations are in 
proper form; but in regard to the United States 
the question is far different. What is with you 
mere etiquette, is a question of life and death to 
them. Let the President of the United States 
make the apology which you have dictated; let 
him once admit the right of a foreign Govern- 
ment to question his messages to Congress, and 
to demand explanations of any language at which 
they may choose to take offense, and their inde- | 
pendent existence as a Government, to that ex- 
tent, is virtually destroyed. 

We must remember that France may yield 
with honor; we never can without disgrace. Will 
she yield? That is the question. 1 confess I 
should have entertained a stronger belief that she 
would, had she not published the Duke’s letter 


to M. Pageot as an appeal tothe American people. || 


She must still believe that the people of this 
country are divided in opinion in regard to the | 





firm maintenance of their rights. Inthis she will || 


find herself entirely mistaken. But should Con- 
ress, at the present session, refuse to sustain the 
Breanient by adopting measures of defense, should 
the precedent of the last session be followed for 
the present year, then I shall entertain the most 
gloomy forebodings. The Father of his Coun- 
try has informed us that the best mode of pre- 
serving peace is to be prepared for war. I firmly 
believe, therefore, that a unanimous vote of the 
Senate in favor of the resolutions now before 
them, to follow to Europe the acceptance of the 
mediation, would, almost to a certainty, render 
it successful. It would be an act of the soundest 
policy as well as of the highest patriotism. It 
would prove, not that we intend to menace France, 
because such an attempt would be ridiculous, but 
that the American people are unanimous in the 
assertion of their rights, and have resolved to 
ee for the worst A French fleet is now | 
overing upon our coasts; and shall we sit still, 
with an overflowing Treasury, and leave our 
country defenseless? This will never be said | 
with truth of the American Congress. 
If war should come, which God forbid; if | 
france should still persist in her effort to degrade | 
the American people in the person of their Chief | 
Magistrate, we may appeal to Heaven for the | 


' 


justice of our cause, and look forward with con- 


fidence to victory from that Being in whose hands | 
is the destiny of nations. 





Wepwnespar, February 3, 1836. 
Mr. MANGUM said, the debate on this resolu- 


All the disclaimers which || 


In the Senate there was no division, and the action 


| of the House corresponded. What new things 


} 





had arisen? True, Mr. Barton had been recalled 
before the risine of the last Congress. France 


had reciprocated the language of the President || 


under a proper sense of honor, and had annexed 

a condition to the terms of payment. As an 

humble American citizen he (Mr. M.) was =. 

— to any apology beyond what had already 
een given. 


of France, and where was the necessity of an 
or in the absence of it? He was not 
willing to charge the President with a dereliction 


| of duty in not recommending the appropriation. 


He would not have shrunk from the performance 
of it if the country had needed it. He was re- 
markable for taking responsibility. 

He came from a portion of country where they 
pay a large proportion of the revenues, and he 


| would call upon any one to put his finger on the 


| action of the Government. 


act of his indicating a disposition to oppose the 
But they were called 
a in the dark by one who was in the confidence 
of the Administration to act. 


gentleman was connected with another body, he || 


had his respect, but in such an important matter 
he could not take him for authority. 


honest and deserving of this body among the 


friends of the Administration had voted against | 
|, it, and in doing so declared he had no knowledge | 


of its being desired by the President. 
I charge, (said Mr. M.,) and if denied I be- 


| lieve I shall be able to prove it, that it was known 
| to some in this body, when votes were put ; how- 
_ ever, there was not a whisper that the Executive 


| we would have heard the clangor of arms before | 
They had seen with’ what furious | 
haste a messenger was dispatched to reach that | 
humble representative of ours in France. The | 


| this time. 


wished it. A portion of the policy was not only 
to embarrass an individual in this body, but to 
throw odium on him. They saw a torch was 
lighting up from the Potomac to the Balize, and 
it was policy to suppress it. Not a man in this 
city entertained the opinion that the Senate 
would vote for it. Three millions, when the 
fall elections were coming on, would have been 
of great service. Suppose it had been granted, 


| discretion given in that HLA. pment was calcu- 


| lated to create a dictatoria 


| 
| 
} 
i 
| 





power to create collision. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Benton] had inspired a feeling 
caleulated to arouse fearful forebodings; yet he 
{Mr. B.] had not the slightest apprehensions of 
war, but with great candor had told them, that 
the proposition was put forward to try its merits 


with another proposition. The arguments of | 
a in debate had become more and more | 


| 


lligerent. They were not equaled since 1812. 
The speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Bucnanan,] was wrought up to the highest 
| pitch. The speech of Mark Antony over the 
| dead body of Cesar was nothing compared to 
| it. The cares of the Government were distrib- 
uted; one gentleman said, he takes care of the 
Navy—another of the money, rag-money and 


tion had taken a wide range. The impress of || all—another of the public lands, and the gentle- 
its paternity was strongly marked upon it. The | 


proposition, as now modified, bore no very distinct 
characteristic on its face. It had lead to a diseus- 


man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Becnanan,] who 
had some acquaintance with foreign relations, had 
charge of that subject. These were but echoes 





After the close of the session there | 
was not the slightest indication of war on the part | 


{ 
| 


| 


a privilege which rides (said he) with unbridled 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


of those higher in power. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, surpassing the eloquence of Mark 
Antony in his eloquence, by putting tongues in 
the dumb mouths, had curted the very stones. 
When rumor represents a mediation, (for we, 


said he, are not permitted to know, except from 
rumor,) and that mediation accepted, did the 


He was _ honorable gentleman think the light in which he 


| presented the vy was calculated to hasten its 
| consummation? Perhaps his speech was intended 
| for the Chief Magistrate to peruse for his amuse- 


ment, and frank copies of it, to be sent abroad— 


domination. The lion was a noble animal; the 
tiger one of fearful ferocity; and when war was 
sounded, it was the tiger. The fox was a sly, 
cunning little animal, remarkable for seeking a 
protection in the crevices of the rocks It was 
scheming mercenaries, who wished that immense 
amount of money to be thrown into the commu- 
nity, among an immense tribe of office-holders, 
steamers, &c. 
__ In the Army and JNavy, war was their voca- 
_ tion; the pride, pomp, and circumstance of war 
| was their favorite element. 
This Senate had to be battled down. How 
unequal the war! It was not endowed with any 
appointing or veto power except the check upon 
executive nominations. The Executive must 
be supposed, from the nature of his station, to be 
supported by the people of this Republic. We 
(said he) have nothing to rely upon but the 
principles of virtue and patriotism. In addition 
_to the President’s original popularity, was his 
|, power of nomination, besides specific appropria- 
| tions, which incited to a high activity the most 
| mercenary politicians. When that artillery was 
brought to bear upon the Hall of the Senate of 
| the United States, it was more than it could bear. 

We must (said he) fight in line, or else be de- 





4In this | 
|| body, said he, we had no knowledge of its being | 
| desired by the President; and one of the most 


ower; it gave the | 


molished. There was a redeeming spirit in this 
|| body (the Senate) which made it a sort of polit- 


As far as that |, ical breakwater, which must be made to tumble. 


| 


The war must be kept up, to enable gentlemen 
|| to seize upon this $30,000,000 of revenue. But, 
| sir, (said Mr. M.,) let this body be put down, 
and the Government becomes a_ centralized 
power. Liberty had never been preserved in 
|| any country where the central power was not 
resisted. show of the war with France (said 
he) must be kept up until gentlemen can seize 
| upon the $30,000,000. Say they, it will require 
an unusual degree of nerve to refuse the Ameri- 
‘|can people appropriations for defense. The 
$30,000,000 must be pocketed; it will have a pro- 
‘digious means of accelerating all our plans of 
policy. When this power had put down the 
Senate, it would be a dey of tribulation. Thirty 
millions would not only be convenient for present 
purposes, but to carry out the future schemes of 
that august body, the convention at Baltimore. 
With the money and the domain (said he) what 
may not be done? Certain plans of policy had 
already been indicated for the disposition of the 
surplus revenue. Mr. M. referred to the resolu- 
tions upon that subject offered by Mr. Cray and 
by Mr. Caruown, and gave his preference to the 
mode pointed out in them of disposing of the 
surplus funds. By giving this direction to them, 
' it would curtail the power of the Executive. He 
spoke of the Legislature of his own State, and of 
|, the internal improvements and patriotism of the 
| Keystone State. He thanked the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Benton] for putting this matter 
upon the true grounds—the competing proposi- 
| tions for the disposition of this fund. In rega 
to this controversy, it was the people on the one 
| hand, and the Government and its retainers on the 
other. It was an evil that must be got rid of 
somehow. The States (said he) that have in pro- 
gress those lines of communication that will bind 
us together stronger than the bands of steel, know 
| tee struggle is to be a fearful and powerful one. 
Nothing could resist the march of the Government, 





unless it was a counteracting principle of interest. 
Organized, disciplined as it was, with its unity 
of purpose, the contest would be as long as the 
Punic war. He knew the veto power, and would 
not touch a pebble on whieh it stood. Armed 
with that 


wer, it is not to be expected (said 
Mr. M.) 


we can succeed in the i iate 
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struggle; but in the long run ople 
do right. He wanted to see the question in rela- 
tion to the public lands brought before the people. 
The gentleman had taken ground—I plant my- 
self (said he) on the side of the States and of the 

ople. This fend he) is a natural division. 

e have had (said he) a new party, with new 
attributes, and with newenergies. Ido not (said 
he) call it the spoils party. We must, in the 
long run, prevail, (said Mr. M.,) unless the 

triotism and intelligence of the people cannot 
resist the fearful power which rides and rules | 
over us. The ballot-boxes would determine. If | 
we can (said he) have this great interest met with 
these domestic interests, it may be counteracted. 








other peculiar interests; it was spread over the | 
whole Union; felt in and exerted from every post | 


office in the country. How was it with an indi- || 
vidual brought forward in opposition to this great || 


force? He might have great local popularity, | 
but it must yield to this epee influence; and, | 
at the present time, who 


influence and power from the people. 

If the French war comes, (said Mr. M.,) we 
will not be found behind any in contributing to 
the means of defense. 
be the result of the most unfortunate diplomacy 
that ever characterized any country. 

The patriotism of the Senate ed been inculpa- 
ted in relation to the vote rejecting the $3,000,000 
appropriation. That glorious and gallant little 

avy of ours, which covered itself with glory 
in 1819, was to be reinforced. By the showing 
of the Administration, at the opening of this ses- 
sion, the appropriation was needed. If desired, 
why did notsome member of the Administration 
move an appropriation, instead of waging war 
upon the Senate? Where had the annual appro- 
priation of $100,000 for gun carriages been ex- 
pended? The gentleman on the military commit- 
tee [Mr. el had said there was none fit for 
service. Wherefore, then, the misapplication of 
this money? 

In one department everything was full of life, 
energy, and action. I mean, said he, the elec- 
tioneering department—the one endowed with 
the power of ubiquity; like the proboscis of an 
elephant, it is now seen pulling up a tree by the 
roots, and now picking upapin. The powers 
of a government might be compared to the phys- 
ical powers of aman. The brawny arm of the 
man who hammers on the anvil increased in mus- 
cle and strength, while the other in the same ratio 
decreased. The Post Office Department had been 
poremweny. energetic, and there were hopes of | 

ate that it was better regulated. The War De- 
partment, said he, we know issound. He hoped 
it would be able to satisfy the people of this 
country that the blood spilled in the Florida war 
had not been from any remissness of duty on its 
part. If that Department had been as prompt in 
son the South, where the war was raging, 
as the other Department was keen in keeping in 
the ascendant a certain body in other parts, the 
disasters of that war might have been averted. 

With a popularity felt throughout the Union, 
this power had been able to throttle, break down, 
and strangle all resistance. But, said he, what 
is a two years’ domination in the life of a nation, 
to fatten and to batten onits spoils? Theloss was 
nothing. A spirit would yet live and burn and 
brightly blaze for thousands and thousands of 
centuries to come; the successor would be too 
weary to be driven from the precipice. 

Here Mr. Maneum gave way for a motion to 
adjourn. 











Tuourspay, February 4, 1836. 


_ Mr. CLAYTON did not object to the resolu- 
tion in its present shape, as modi by the 
entleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Gronpy.] He 
id not concur in opinion with his friend from 
sn he eels mine ihe sugzent wba of the 
an ty. t, taki e n of the 
ntleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wessrer,] 


the word * us’’ be stricken out, he 
thenghe: sald: sesseee’ all. the objections 


that 


* 


id not witness the ex- || 
ercise of this fearful influence? He hoped they || 
should be able to break this tremendous august || 


If it did come, it would || 








| 








| to inquire who was to blame for it. 
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the people would || had been made to it. The main object of the 


gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Benton 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
STER,] was undoubtedly the same. The only 
difference was, that the resolution, as offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri, proposed to appro- 

riate from the surplus, and the gentleman from 

assachusetts from the whole revenue. If the 


| gentleman from Missouri did not consent to the 


| 


| strike out the word ‘ surplus. 
dhat the American Senate should, on so import- 


modification suggested, he would himself move to 
*? He was anxious 


ant a question, present one unbroken front. He 
did not believe that, in a contest between this 


‘| country and any other country, there were parti- | 
jt was not confined to the manufacturing or any || 


sans here on the side of a foreign Power, and he 
wished the world to know that there were none. 

As to the proposition of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] to amend the 
Constitution, so as to enable him to reach the 
object of his resolution in relation to the public 
revenue, he did not believe a majority of the 

eople could be prevailed upon to sanction it. 
er of them thought the amendment unneces- 
sary—that they had the right to distribute the sur- 


| plus without it, and that his proposition involved 


an admission of the want of a power already con- 
ceded to Congress. The proposition of the gen- 


tleman from South Carolina would therefore not | 
eee be attended with any 
t 


had been said that they alenashd bok make appro- 


| priations for general defensc, because internal 
| improvements required the care and support of 


the Government. He was favorable to that ob- 


ject; but he would say of it, as he said in relation | 
was really ne- | 


to the land bill, so long as mone 


cessary for the national defense, ‘ was not will- 


ing to distribute money for internal improve- | 


ments. 


ce 
It was made an objection, too, that there was | 


no danger of a war. If there was no danger, he 


still thought it his duty, in time of peace, to pro- | 


vide for any future exigency which might arise. 
He spoke of the morbid excitement in past years, 
before the national debt was paid, when claims 


were in vain made upon the Government, the | 
| justice of which was now admitted by all, and | 
propriation for defense could be ob- | 
in one case, after a fort had been |, 
burned down, the necessity of first paying the | 


when no a 
tained; an 


national debt was urged as an objection to rebuild- 


| ing it. 


t was true, as the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Benton] had stated, that our country was 
in a miserable state of defense. The gentleman 


| who was chairman of the Committee on Naval | 
Affairs [Mr. Soutnarp] had also said that our | 


Navy was too feeble to repel any formidable at- 
tack from a foreign Power. He would not stop 
i In the Dela- 
ware bay, (said he,) you have built up a break- 


water, which has answered a most important and | 


valuable purpose in time of peace. The value of 
the vessels and cargoes saved from destruction by 
the ice since its construction, amounted, he was 
informed, to more than the whole cost of the 
breakwater itself. But there was not a single 
gun to defend it—no real effective defense against 
an enemy, from Cape Henlopen to Philadelphia. 


When the island on which Fort Delaware for- | 
merly stood was ceded to the United States, it | 
was understood to be a part of the agreement on || 
the side of the United States, to maintain a forti- || 


fication there—but although that fort had been 


Wes: | 


ractical results. | 


Senate. 











— 


half the amount due us. But we had agreed to 
consider it as an indemnity. He believed the 
amount, considering all the circumstances con- 
|| nected with our claims, was actually four times 
| as much as was conceded by the treaty. Con- 
|| gress, in order to have done with a long contro- 
versy with a nation which had been our friend, 
‘and to whom we were much attached, agreed to 
overlook what was not allowed. Their object 
|, Was not merely money, but peace and harmony 
with an ancient ally. It was said by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucnanan,] that 
France had pocketed more than the whole 
amount secured in the treaty by our reduction 
of duties on her wines and silks. He did not 
agree exactly with him, or with the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen,}] who said 
the benefit of the reduction of duties was given 
to the consumer only. The importer received 
some benefit in consequence of the reduction of 
duties, as well as the consumer, and the reduc- 
tion was an unquestionable advantage to France. 
The President had, at the last session, sent a 
message to Congress on the subject, which he 
(Mr. C.) then and now regretted. After this, 
the French Chamber of Deputies did at last con- 
sent to vote the money, with a condition an- 
nexed, requiring of the President what some 
called an apology for, and others an explanation 
_of, his message. He could not shut his eyes to 
'the fact that we were in a critical condition in 
| consequence of this demand, for if France in- 
sisted that the President should make an apolog 
directly to her, we know (said Mr. C.) he wall 
never consent to do it. He was not, and never 
should be, the partisan of the President; but con- 
| sidering the inevitable consequences of such a 
concession, he would be opposed to his (the 
| President’s) making any such apology or ex- 
planation. The Constitution declares, the Presi- 
|| dent shall give from time to time such informa- 
tion of the state of our affairs as he shali think 
|| fitto Congress. Admit that he had introduced 
| topics that were offensive to foreign nations, in 
|| language that was indiscreet and improper in our 
own opinions, yet he had as clear a right to do 
so as he or any Senator here had to speak his 
sentiments freely on that floor; nay, it was his 
duty to do so. If the right of objection to the 
payment of the indemnity on that ground was 
| recognized, a foreign nation hereafter may carry 
| their doctrine (said Mr. C.) to every depart- 
ment of the Government, and demand an ex- 
—— of its conduct, even though sanctioned 

»y the others. This, he believed, was the view 
taken by the President; and he (Mr. C.) be- 
lieved it was correct; and we know, for we have 
been so informed by his friend here, the Presi. 
dent will never abandon it. Sir, in the assertion 
of his right to communicate to Congress his 
opinion unquestioned by foreign nations, I shall 
sustain him. 

It was said that a mediation was offered. He 
hoped it was true, and that it might be the means 
of settling the difficulty. But looking to the state 
of things as they now existed, it was impossible 
to say there was no danger from abroad, and al- 
though he should exert his humble efforts to the 

| utmost to prevent a rupture with a foreign coun- 
_ try, so long as the honor of his country would 
permit that course, yet he wished to be prepared 
to meet any and every emergency. 
On our western frontier an increase of our mil- 
force was very desirable. He had been 


Tl 
| 
} 





i} 


i} . 
|| Ita 
burnt more than five years, there was no fortifi- | told by a gentleman, in whom he had confidence, 


cation there now. 


It was said confidently, that there was no dan- 
He hoped so, too; but he did not 
see this matter in the same light with some others. 
He thought there was possible danger, and should 
not stop now to inquire how it had arisen. He 
rty or what cause had produced 
this danger. If we do get into a war, (said he,) 


ger of a war. 


cared not what 


we must defend ourselves to the utmost. 


He then proceeded to review the facts con- 
nected with our controversy with France; and in 
the course of his remarks, he observed, that it 
$5,000,000 was a 
real indemnity for all the loss actually sustained. 
pointed to examine the a 

tit was but about one |! surate wi 


was never considered that the 


The commissioners 


subject had reported 


|| that not less than thirty thousand warriors could 


|! be brought into the field against us by the Indi- 
t ans, wit were ready to take arms if : probable 
| chance of success should be offered them. He 
| should not stop to inquire whose fault it was that 
| this frontier was left in a defenseless situation. 
| It was objected that this resolution offered no 
| specific proposition for decision, but all they could 
say a renga of ee aaa was that they 
would give or defense that was necessary. 
| When the amount required should be specified, 

every Senator would form opinions as to the ne- 
| cessity of each item, and vote accordingly. But 
| vote for 








he had no hesitation in saying, that he would 
appropriations for defense fully commen- 
th the wants and means of the country 
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an a seualidibabenaies 


The great object of the gentleman on the other || dollar of it upon the er or use it for raising an | ance to such a sentimentas he did, in debate here, 
side of the House seemed to be to inculpate those || army, a principle hostile to that sacred instru- || would find it a very natural and easy step to turn 
who voted on the appropriation bill for fortifica- || ment, and destructive of the first principle of rep- || traitor, and join the enemies of his country in 
tions at the last session. He was willing to be || resentative Government. The friends of the Aa. 'war? Such a man should never be suffered } 


tried on that charge. He would.not,as the gen- || ministration in this body, he supposed, had as | honorable men to stand in any party again; for 
tleman from North Carolina had done, say, coram a tan 


little reason to believe that this proposition was | such a declaration, if coming from suc . 
non judice, when arraigned on it even here. He || coming here on the last night of the last session as || proves that he who uttered it will be false to aij 
would not plead to the jurisdiction, | we, and had, therefore, voted hastily and without | f 
By looking into the public sree the geet: | much time for reflection; and in the House they || Mr. C.,) I will do those in power’ the justice to 
men on the other side of the House would find || had voted undera hasty excitement. If a bomb- | say, that I do not believe they had ever proffered 
that they, too, had been arraigned at the last || shell had been thrown on the floor of the Sen-|| him office, however that may be the object for 
session. The whole Senate had been charged | ate, and exploded among them, it could scarcely || which he has thus shamefully denounced his 
with having dodged the question. The gentle- || have been more unexpected, or produced greater || friend and abandoned his party—no, sir, if he be 
man from Missouri ily’ Papen and the gen- |, consternation in this body. It was in vain to at- || a political traitor, they, 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Pyare though || tempt to sustain that vote by looking into prece- ‘‘ Gave him no instance why he should do treason 
seldom arraigned on the same charge, had been || dents. Mr. C. here recurred to the precedent | Unless to dub him with tie name of traitor.” ” 
accused together, and so have all others who || that had been cited by the Senator from Tennes- || yy, CG. was called to order by the Chair 
voted on our resolutions of the 14th January last. || see |Mr. Grunpy] and others, to show that they | the ground that it was out of order to allude % 
These gentlemen, he supposed, had not been || were all, to a certain degree, of a specific charac- || what had been said in the other House at this 
accustomed to, the charge of dodging, whatever || ter. He would now ask the gentlemen if they | ,ocsion , 
other faults aad been imputed to them. He re- || had not, by voting an appropriation without spe- || yr. ©. gaid he had named no man in the other 
ferred to the resolution of the 14th of January, | cification of object, abandoned one of the great || trouse. and had only, in commenting on what 
1835, that ‘no legislative provision was then || principles laid down by that statesman, of whose || pag appeared in a newspaper, followed an ex- 





— — 


rties, and true to no friend. And, sir, (said 





necessary in relation to our affairs with France.”’ || principles oy profess to be the exclusive follow- | 
| ers, 


A member of the other House from Massachu- 


setts had then said that the Senate had dodged || 


the question, but soon after had also declared || for naval and military defense, including fortifica- 
that if he had been a member of this body he || tions and ordnance. 


would have dodged it himself. 

Mr. C. then read an extract from a newspaper, 
in which the Senate were charged with a want of 
due and patriotic sensibility to the wrongs in- 
flicted on the country by France because of their 
resolutions. (It was an extract from a late 


nuary no legislative provision was necessary, 
and it was then not pretended by any member of 
this body that the $3,000,000 appropriation was 
necessary for any exigence then existing and 





arising out of the state of our relations with any 
foreign country. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Bucuanan] misconceived the opinion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Wessrer,] in regard to the constitutionality of 
that appropriation. He (Mr. C.) was prepared 
to prove that it was unconstitutional. In doing 
so, however, he did not intend to impugn the 
motives of those gentlemen who had voted for it. 
He would undertake to show that the gentleman 
himself was in fault; and, in retaliation for his 
charges against himself and his friends, felt justi- 
fied in accusing him and his political associates 
with giving an unconstitutional vote. 


vania, [Mr. Bucnanan,] if the proposition had 


| 


been to vote the $3,000,000 to civil, naval, and | 
military purposes, whether it would have been || It was, that that gentleman preferred the Consti- 


unconstituuonal? He would pause for a reply. 


| plied to fortifications and ordnance, the whole 
|| of the rest of the appropriation could be, under 
|| that phraseology, applied to any. purpose what- 
|| soever relating either to the Navy or 


| had withdrawn, and the President had been ad- 
eam) He was satisfied that on the 14th of || 
a 


i 
} 
' 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


| 
\ 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| public prints, that for one who had uttered such 
He begged || a sentiment it would have been a natural and 
leave to know of the gentleman from Pennsy}l- || easy step to have joined the enemy. He inquired 


| tution of his country to the Capitol; and where 


| expenditure to that amount, for no one would 


homas Jefferson? That appropriation, for || 
which they had voted, was for the $3,000,000 || 





| 
If but one dollar was ap: | 








rmy. 
What would the gentleman say, if the Senate 





; : , . 
mitted into this Hall to exercise the functions |) 


of that body, in their place, so far as regards } 
$3,000,000? That (said Mr. C.) would have been 
said to be yielding up our rights. But it was | 


much worse to give this discretionary power, in || 


this way, to the President, to designate objects of | 


know the intentions of the President until months | 
after the time of passing the law. Laws thus 
passed would be worse than the laws of Caligula, 
which were placed on the pillars so high that no 
mah could read them. Viewing this appropria- 
tion as grossly unconstitutional, the gentleman | 


from Massachusetts [Mr. vane ee said he || 
| would not vote that appropriation, i 


the guns of 
the enemy had been battering at the walls of the 
Capitol; and the allegation had béen seen in the | 





what was the meaning of that expression of the 
entleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wepster?]} 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, he did not consider |! is the traitor—where is the coward, (said Mr. C.,) 


himself bound to declare any opinion beyond the 
one before expressed; he would therefore decline 
answering the question put to him by the gentle- 
man from Delaware. 


| 
| 


| because the enemy were battering at the walls of | 


who would give up the charter of our liberties 


| the Capitol? In the days when Themistocles led | 


| the Athenians to victory at Salamis, he advised 


Mr. CLAYTON resumed. The gentleman, | them to surrender their Capitol for the preserva- 


then, declines to answer the question. He knows 


well it is the part of prudence todo so. He (Mr. | 


C.) would be willing to give him till another day 
to answer it. 


military purposes, was manifestly unconstitu- 
tional. 
surrender all power over the Treasury to the Ex- 
ecutive, to designate the objects upon which it 
shall be expended at pleasure. The most sacred 
trust confided to Congress, for the most sacred 
purpose, would thus be surrenderéd to the Ex- 
ecutive. The gentleman from Pennsylvania had 
a right to decline giving an opinion, and he (Mr. 
C.) claimed no right to catechise, but he would 
like to see which horn of the dilemma, presented 
by the question, he would not choose to take. 
Establis a precedent (said Mr. C.) by voting 
such an appropriation, and there is an end to 

that is valuable in the Constitution to the nation. 
In demonstrating the unconstitutionality of the 
$3,000,000 amendment, he relied on the provis- 
ions in the Constitution, that Congress alone 
shall raise an army, and provide and maintain a 
navy. But give the power conferred by the 
amendment against which he had yoted, to the 
President, (said he,) and he could bestow every 


y such an appropriation (said he) you || der of their constitution to the delegate of a Per- 





| tion of the constitution of their country. That 


gallant people adopted his prone to yield up || 
|| their Capitol and their noble city, rich with the | 
He (Mr. C.) contended that an || productions of every art, and glittering all over 

appropriation of $3,000,000 for civil, naval, and || with the proudest trophies in the world; and 


ee set him by a member of that House. 
r. C. was proceeding, when he gave way for 
a motion to adjourn. 





Monpar, February 8, 1836. 


Mr. CLAYTON said he regretted that it had 
been impossible for him to conclude Mis remarks 
on Thursday, the day on which he had com- 
menced them. He was always anxious to avoid 
political debates, and never resorted to them, 
unless necessartly forced into them. 

It would be remembered that the gentleman 


|| from Tennessee [Mr. Grunpy] had asked them— 


those who voted against the appropriation—to 
come out and declare their sentiments ‘as to what 
course they intended to take now. For one, he 
(Mr. C.) was, in the existing state of affairs, sat- 
isfied with things asthey are. He[Mr. Grunpy] 
(said Mr. C.) is not satisfied with things remain- 
ing exactly as they are. He hoped the gentle- 
man [{Mr. re would not commit ‘himself 
in advance, by declaring himself against things 
as they are. 

In regard to the loss of the fortification bill, 


_ the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 


Bucuanan] had asked who were to blame for 
leaving our whole séa-board defenseless, and 
went at great length into the state of our ‘affairs 
with France, and calling their attention to the 


| proceedings of the last night of the ‘session, to 
|| show that the Senate was to blame for the loss 


of it. He (Mr. C.) concurred in the expression 
of the gentleman that our sea-board was in a de- 
fenseless condition. But the question was, who 
was to blame for it? Was it that the Senate of 
the lust Congress was to blame? This Admin- 
istration came into power seven years ago, and 
there being a majority in Congress ‘more than a 
bod before in favor of it, he ‘might'say it had 

een in power neatly nine years. "Whose fault, 
then, was it? 

The message sent there to-day said, to neglect 
to make provisions for defense of the country 
involved a criminal neglect. If the $3,000,000 


|| appropriation had passed, what é¢ould it possibly 


when Chrysilas alone dared to advise the surren- |! have accomplished in = the Navy arid fort- 


sian despot, for a state of prosperous slavery, | 
they stoned him to death; not satisfied with that, | 


} 
| 
| 
their wives stoned to death his wife. Grant that || 


| the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WessTer] | 
| believed what he declared, that he viewed the | 
| principle involved in the appropriation as a ‘sur- 
| render of the most valuable trust reposed in us by | 
| the Constitution to a single man, and as one | 
which; while it eee the legislative power to | 
the Executive, established a precedent to prostrate 
the Constitution forever, (and no gentleman here 
will question his purity of purpése and integrit 
in debate,) and then tell me what should be the 
fate of that man, if such a man could be found, 


who, having owed his elevation to the highest 
office in the world, to that tleman and ‘his 
friends, and having been sustained in the adminis- 
tration of it by the exertion of all the powers of his 

iant intellect, could, without other provocation, 


ve declared that such a man, for giving utter- |! why it was, when’ 





|| fications in a state of 


| which would have’ broug 
| transactions, it 


éfense ? 

Could he (the Président) possibly have ex- 
pended the whole $3,000,000 advantageously, so 
as to prevent the ¢alamitiés mentioned by the 
gentleman from ‘Pennsylvania? There was not 
time allowed to do it'in. You ¢anfot (he said) 
build up a Navy and efect 'fértifications in nine 
months. Was it never before discovered that the 
country was in a defenseless condition? When 
a fort was burnt down; and an appropriation asked 
for rebuilding it, the ery was, pay the national 


|| debt. 


There was $13,000,000 yielding three per cent., 

br six’ per cent.;‘and if 
‘it was Worth six per cenit. in the Government 
‘worth 'a great déal more for 


the pul of defense. What financicering there 


| would tarn round and attack them, 


of the Adiiinistfatio He ouMl ob thom 
why it lloyd ie a edespoeee is 












CO omens 
— 


they did not provide for the general defense? All 


they had to say on this charge was, that they 
of voted for this $3,000, If there was 
blame, it rested on the very party who had made 
the attack. If an offer of so much for one pur- 
pose, and so much for another, had been made 
to them, backed by the recommendation of the 
President, they would have voted for it. Not 
that they apprehended any danger from a war 
with France. They would have voted for it upon 
the ground of increasing the peace éstablishment. 
But it came in a broad and sweeping clause, as 
they had thought, manifestly unconstitutional. 
Am I asked (said Mr. C.) to vote for money to 
maintain the Army and Navy, and am I not enti- 
tled to know the character of the ship to be butlt— 
whether the money is to be expended in building 
un-boats or ships of war? The constitutional 
injunction required they should know. It was not 
specified how much was to be applied to any one 
object, and was as exceptionable as a delegation 
of the whole power of both Houses of Congress 
tothe President. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Bucuanan] had said he believed the Presi- 
dent never had asked any man to bring this 
measure forward, which was to relieve the Presi- 
dent from a dilemma he had been thrown into by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wes- 
sTER,}] who had urged that it was the duty of the 
President to show to Congress that the exigencies 
of the country required it. 

Letters of marque and reprisal had been recom- 
mended. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
in order to rescue the President, takes up the 
message of the President, which brought it to 
view, that he expected everything would be done 
by Congress to maintain the honor and interest 
of the country. The President had said it was 
unnecessary to say anything more than he had 
said in his former message, in which he had asked 
for authority to grant letters of marque and repri- 
sals. 

To return to the important date—the point of 
time at which this appropriation failed—that point 
of time which was relied on to convict them; 
what was the fact? What new impulse had been 
received from any foreign Power at iD of 
time? He referred to the dispatches of Mr. Liv- 
ingston of 15th January, 1835, communicated in 
the Senate 26th February, 1835, in which he had 
said he should not be surprised if the French an- 
ticipated our preparations, and seized on our 
shipping, &c. Here was the ground on which 
danger was apprehended. Mr. Livingston had 
said if the law should be rejected, he should not 
be surprised if the French anticipated us, and 
seized upon our shipping, &c. r. Livingston 
had said, however, there was no doubt the law 
would pass the Chamber of Deputies, and conse- 

uently there was no danger of a war. After 
those letters came here, our affairs were less 
alarming than before their arrival. The warlike 
message before that had threatened a quasi war. 
There was, therefore, more reason to believe a 
war would ensue before, than after the receipt 
of those dispatches. On the 26th February, 
they were assured there Was no danger. He re- 
ferred to a portion of the Deputies that they were 
not willing to take the responsibility of a rupture 
with this country. 

During all the previous sessions of Congress, 
the patriotic ‘sensibility of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucuanan,] and his asso- 
ciates, had slept, and even snored so loudly as to 
be heard on the other side of the Atlantic, where 
it had been heard and believed to have had an ex- 
cellent influence on the Chamber of Deputies. On 
the 14th January, the resolution that there was 
no further legislation necessary in regard to our 
affairs with France, was passed unanimously in 
the Senate. If Mr. Livingston had himself been 
sitting in the’ Chamber of the Senate, he would 
have come to the conclusion to which the Senate 
did on’ the very same day on which he wrote that 
letter, (the 14th January.) The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania had spoken of an excitement. He 
(Mr. C.) thought the excitement was felt more 
Posty, before than after the message of the 26th 

evruary. ' 

_ He (Me. C.) had no remembrance of an ex- 
- Citement; when he said excitement, he meant the 





excitement of alarm. There was a fictitious ex- | 


| 


| all the eat depicted by the gentleman 





| 1831, should be adhered to; a sentiment com- 


| had all concurred once before. 


National Deferise—Mr. White. 


citement got up in another body, which prevented 
the passage of some of the most important bills | 
that had originated in the Senate, and among 
others the bill establishing the boundary lines 
of Ohio, which had twice passed the Senate. 
What was the result of the excitement in the | 
other House? It was that the treaty of July, 


mon to us all, (said Mr. C.,) and in which we 
If it was proper 
to vote the $3,000,000, then it was much more so 
to vote it before that period of the session. If 
the consequences followed that our cities were to 
be sacked, and our people butchered, how much 
more would the responsibility rest upon the gen- || 


| tleman from Pennsylvania, and those in power, | 


for neglecting for years before to provide forthe 
defense of the country, than upon those who are | 
charged with neglecting this appropriation for 
months, The issue would be clear in the minds 
of the American people. For the sake of the 
argument, he would admit that the failure of the 
$3,000,000 appropriation is to be attended with 


from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucwanan;] and then | 
inquire who was to blame for the loss of the for- | 
tification bill? 

He denied that the loss of the $3,000,000 ne- 
cessarily involved the loss of the fortification 
bill. After the Senate had refused the $3,000,000 
appropriation, the committee of conference met, | 
and agreed to confer in an amicable manner, so 
that the views the Senate had of this matter | 
might be adjusted. 
would have been the fate of it, ifthe gentlemen 
from the other House had put it to them so as to 
say it Was a sine qua non, and had offered itin such | 
a shape as that the Senator could have voted for | 


He knéw not (said he) what || 
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it. But there was no difference; the committee 
of conference had shaken hands, and parted in 
friendship. The committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives had pocketed the bill—our committee | 
said we were not entitled to it. They offered no | 
action upon it until after twelve o’clock. Admit | 
(said he) that their functions ceased at twelve | 
o’clock; and how was it? The sum of $800,000 | 
in the fortification bill was lost. He had heard 
that some gentlemen entertained scruples on that | 
point, butthey were notgeneral. Every Congress | 
assembled at twelve o’clock at noon, and as its 
official existence did not commence till twelve 
o’clock at noon, it did not expire until a year 
from that hour.. As the common day was com- 
puted from twelve o’clock at midnight to twelve 
o’clock at the next midnight, so the parliamentary | 
or congressional day commenced at twelve o’clock || 
at noon, and ended at twelve o’clock at noon of | 
the next day. He would ask the gentleman | 
from Tennessee and others, if they, in receiving | 
their pay four the first day of the session, had any 
scruples about taking pay for the whole day, 
when only half a day’s work was done? It was 
not until this peated exvaitine of the cock, that | 
some were reminded of the close of their official 
existence, and had left their seats at twelve 
o’clock.* There were some who, from constitu- 
tional scruples, had left the Hall at midnight; but 
he never knew of any who had refused full pay 
for a half day’s work. 

The first session he was a member, they were 
kept up the last night till broad daylight, and the 

entleman from Tennessee [Mr. Grunpy] was 
th 
b 





en a member with him, and was not prevented 
the tenderness of his conscienee from sitting 

r midnight. 
Gentlemen were usually anxious to make ar- 
rangements to leave the city at the close of the 
session, which accounted for the absence of so 
many members the last night of the session. I 
well recollect, Mr, President, on one occasion, 
when you and I [Mr. Kina, of Alabama, was 
in the chair] were here, and met after daylight 


‘in the morning to receive a message from. the 


President. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gronpy] and his colleague differed on this point. 
His colleague [Mr. Waite] was for adhering 
to the good old republican doctrine. Those two 
ntlemen from Tennessee, when he (Mr. C.) 
rst came there, were jocosely pointed out to 
him as the rifles of the President. One of them, 


|| ‘whereof, as soon as may be, shall ‘be 
| * Congress.”’ 


|} amendment of the last session. 


‘a great nvany different heads of ex 


B 


SENATE. 


on Mr. Foor’s resolution, had missed fire, and 
had like to have bursted. He had also missed 


fire in his defense of the Post Office Department. 
In regard to these rifles, he did mot remember that 


| the other one [Mr. Warte] ever had missed fire, 
| until his vote on this $3, 


,000 appropriation. 
The people of Tennessee were good judges of 
rifles. A shot had been aimed at their State, bat 


| the rifle on that occasion was not loaded by the 


President, nor did he pull the trigger. 

The appropriation bill came before the Senate 
at avery late hour, when the Senate was thin. 
The chairman of the Committee of Finance and 


| himself carried the vote for an increase of the 
3 rropriation for Fort Delaware; and his (Mr. 


.'s) constituents felt indebted to that gentleman 
for the interest he had taken in their behalf, Mr. 


| C., after detailing some further transactions of 


the Senate, closed with some remarks compli- 
mentary of the high standing and political recti- 
tude of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
are and with renewing the motion to 
re word “surplus.’’ 

(The foregoing hasty sketch of his remarks is 
necessarily condensed. } 


Mr. WHITE referred to the precedents cited 


|| by two of the gentlemen who had preceded him 


in the debate, and which he said had been erro- 
neously relied on to support the $3,000,000 
The circum- 
stances under which these appropriations were 
made had not, in his opinion, recerved that atten- 
tion necessary to enable them to form a correct 
opinion of the motives influencing the votes then 
given. In order to show to the Senate what little 
reliance could be placed on these appropriations 
as precedents for the attempted appropriation of 
$3,000,000, and what little similarity there was 
in the cases, he would briefly refer to them, as 
well as to the Journals of Congress of the period, 
explaining the circumstances under which they 
were made. 

The first precedent relied _on was found in the 
administration of President Washington. It was 
an act passed in 1794, providing *‘ that a sum of 
* $1,000,000, in addition to the provision hereto- 
‘fore made, be appropriated to defray any ex- 
‘penses which may be incurred in relation to the 
‘ intercourse between the United States and foreign 
‘nations, to be paid out of ary moneys which ma 
‘be in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
‘and to be applied under the direction of the Pres- 
‘ident of the United States, who is hereby au- 
‘ thorized to borrow the whole orany part of said 
‘sum of $1,000,000; an account of expenditures 
id before 


Now, he apprehended if there was ‘nothing 
more than what appeared from this law, it would 


| not warrant the inferences that had been drawn 
| from it, for the appropriation was for but one 


object, (foreign intercourse,) which must neces- 
sarily have been left to the diseretion of the Ex- 
ecutive,and an account for every dollar expended 
was to be rendered to Congress The money 
was to be applied to foreign intercourse, and to 
no other purpose; and when ‘they came to settle 
the accounts of expenditures, under this #ppro- 
vriation, they were not obliged ‘to look under 
ditures'to 
find all the items. They had to look only at 
foreign intercourse to see if the money was 
applied go foreign intercouse, and to no other 
purpose. ‘But how was it with regard to this 
$3,000,000 appropriation? Toascertain how this 
money was expended, they ‘would have had to 
look under a great many different heads of ex- 

nditure in order to see what had been expended 
or this fortification and for that; how much for 
arms, how much munition for war, &c.; abd the 
the same examination must be made for expendi- 
tures for the Navy. It was obvious that Mr. 
Jefferson had it in view to avoid difficulties such 
as these when he recommended specific appro- 
riations. This $3,000,000 appropriation was 
rought forward under circumstances wholly dis- 
similar to those in which the §1 000 appro- 
priation was made under General Washington's 
administration. Was it recommended by any 


committee of Congress, after having passed 
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th ough an examination by it? Had it been | 


called for by any communication from the Pres- 
ident, or had 4 estimates been made by any | 
Department of the Government on which it was | 
based? No. It was applied for simply as an | 
amendment to an amendment of the Senate on | 
the mere motion of a member of the House of | 
Representatives, without any recommendation 
whatever, at his own will and pleasure, and on 
his responsibility. 
gress did not know what was to be done with | 
this $1,000,000 appropriated in General Wasb- | 
ington’s time? The Journals of Congress of the | 
period would show the purpose for which it was 
to be applied, and were so full and so plain as to | 
leave no doubt on the subject. General Wash- | 
ington applied for this money, and told Congress 
what he wanted to do with it. He made a con- 
fidential communication to Congress in secret 
session, although it was to become the subject | 
of legislative action. The object was to redeem 
from captivity American citizens, who were pris- 
oners in Algiers; and the law making the appro- 
priation for it was not more specific, because it 
was deemed necessary to keep that object secret, 
not from the American people, but to prevent | 
foreigners from speculating on us, and pe.haps 
defeating it altogether. The reason why this 
appropriation was not more ppernss was not for | 
the purpose of giving a broader discretion to the | 
Executive, but for the purpose of concealing the | 
object from foreign nations. There would be no | 
difficulty in finding out what this appropriation | 
was wanted for, if gentlemen weed only take | 
the trouble to look over the Journals of Congress 
of the period. 

{Here Mr. Wurre read from the Journal of | 
Congress of 1794, page 96, the passages referred 
to by him.] 

By tracing the Journals, it would be found that 
this matter went through all the stages of the | 
most formal legislation, before the bill finall 
passed intoa law. In addition to this, the Presi- 
dent made another communication to Congress 
in confidence, and on March 3d, of the same year, 
an act was passed authorizing a loan of $1,000,000 | 
to raise the money before appropriated. Now, 
he would ask, what similarity there was in this 
case and the renew appropriation of the 
last year? In the one case there was a commu- 
nication from the President, saying that in his 
opinion the appropriation was necessary, and 
defining the object for which it was to be applied. 
Then the appropriation went through all the 
forms of legislation before it became a law. But 
this $3,000,000 appropriation was introduced on 
a mere motion of a single member of the House, 
asan amendment to an amendment, without any 
executive recommendation or any estimate from 
any Department of the Government. And yet 
the first was relied on as a precedent to sanction 
the latter. Now, if they were to be governed by 
precedents, instead of the Constitution, as some 
gentlemen argued, and precedents were to be | 
stretched some ten years hence as much as they 
had been in this instance, they would find the 
President pacing to do but to spend the money | 
they apereeriots , at his own discretion, and at 
his own will and pleasure. 

How was it as to the other precedent that had 
been relied on, made in the time of Mr. Jefferson, 
the great apostle of liberty and head of the Re- 
publican ay In the 4th volume of the Laws 
of the United States, page 3, would be found an 
act as follows: ‘* That the sum of $2,000,000 be, 
‘and the same is hereby appropriated, towards 
‘defraying any extraordinary expenses which 
‘ma incurred in the intercourse between the 
* United Statesand foreign nations, to be paid out 
‘of any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise 
‘ appropriated, and to be applied under the direc- 
‘tion 7 the President of the United States, who 





‘shall cause an account to be laid before Con- | 


‘ gress as soon as may be.’” The next act was 
found at page 41, authorizing..the raising of one 
hundred thousand militia or volunteers, at the 
discretion of the President, who was to call such 
a portion of them into actual service as he might 


But was it possible that Con- || 


|| House. he 
| object of this appropriation secret? If the object | 
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thought that they had another precedent in this 
| act for the $3,000,000 appropriation. But what 
| were the circumstances under which it was passed ? 


| The act grew out of a communication made by 


Mr. Jefferson to Congress, which was of such a | 


| delicate nature that he did not choose to make it 
| public, and therefore sent it to Congress in secret 
_session. This was in 1806. 
| well-known, we made a treaty with Spain, who, 
so far from carrying it into effect, was suspected 
of exciting the savages on our frontiers to acts 
of aggression on our border inhabitants. 
state of things President Jefferson came forward, 


our relations with Spain, and recommended the 
raising this force of one hundred thousand men, 
,and the appropriation of these $2,000,000 for 
their support. The object was to defend the 
frontiers from the attacks of savages, whether 
instigated by Spain or any other nation. Con- 
gress examined all the matters connected with 
this executive communication rigidly, and after 
| the act had passed through all the forms of legis- 
lation in the House of Representatives, with a 
perfect understanding of what the appropriation 


it by a committee of their own to the Senate 
for concurrence. Whoever would take the 
trouble of looking into the Journals of Congress 
would find that he was correct in everything he had 
stated, 
by the President for the purchase of that very 
country (Florida) we always desired to purchase, 
and which we could never purchase until the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Monroe. They passed an act 
| to raise a hundred thousand men, ana then appro- 
priated funds to support them; and they appropri- 


|| ated money to be at the disposal of the President, 


| for foreign intercourse, which they supposed 
| would induce Spain to enter into the contract for 
the sale of Florida. The bill went through all the 
| necessary forms of legislation, and so important 


was it considered that its object should be kept | 
|| Secret, that it was not sent to the Senate for 


concurrence in the ordinary manner, but was 
| sent by a committee of three members of the 
What was the reason for making the 


of the appropriation had been expressed in the 


|| law itself, it would have been telling Spain that 
' 


| we suspected her of exciting the Indians on our || that appropriations conferring more ample dis- 


borders to acts of hostility againstus, and she 
| would also have obtained information enabling 


| her to take an undue advantage of our desire to || 


| purchase Florida. Take the Journals, (said Mr. 

W..) read everything throughout in regard to this 
appropriation in Mr. Jefferson’s time, and so far 
from its . ing found to be a precedent sanctioning 


voted on the other side of this question. 
$3,000,000 appropriation was not founded upon 
any executive recommendation or estimate what- 


conjecture of an honorable member of the House. 
Sir, (said Mr. W.,) it was anentire departure from 
all precedents. If this was a Propet Meee of 
disposing of the public money, 

| he had 


derstood. He had been taught to believe that 
the President should from time to time give in- 


try; to give them not only facts, but to recommend 
measures for them to adopt. This done, he 


then, on its responsibility, to mold into shape and 
fashion the measures he recommended. e con- 





| fessed he should justly be deemed the tool of the 


_ Administration, if he voted to give money to the 
| Executive to be expended at his will and discre- 


appre riated. The principle for which I go (said 
r. W.) is to give money for specific objects, 
and to say it shall be applied to them and to no 
other. hen he voted against this appropria- 
tion at the last session, he had no doubts, as he 





provided an appropriation for the pay and sub- 


had none now, that the President would apply 
is 


judgment; but if he said this much of those 


deem necessary; and the 6th section of the act | the money faithfully, according to the best of 


sistence of these men. Now, the gentleman 


subordinate to him, through whose hands the 


In 1802, as it was | 


In this | 


and disclosed to Congress the whole state of | 


was wanted for, it passed that body, who sent | 


The first $2,000,000 was to be applied | 








this $3,000,000 appropriation, it will be consid- | 
ered one of the strongest precedents for those who | 


This | 


ever, but was introduced on the mere guess and | 


formation to Congress of the state of the coun- | 


had performed his duty, and it was for Congress | 





tion, without defining the object for which it was | 


| argument founded upon them. 


| mendations. 








Senate. 
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money must have gone, he would have been tel!- 
ing a great untruth. If we set precedents, (said 

r. W.,) what is to become of us when we ~_ 
a President in whom we have no confidence? 
Had they passed this $3,000,000 appropriation 
it would be cited, perhaps, as a precedent some 
fifty years hence, when it shall be attempted to 
raise money to be expended at the executive 
discretion; and then they will be able to say that 
they had precedent set by General Washington, 
by the great apostle of liberty, Mr. Jefferson, and 
lastly, by the republican administration of Gen- 
eral Jackson. The greatest danger was in settin 
precedents during a popular administration. It 
was too easy a matter in such a case to set them; 
while, on the other hand, under an unpopular 
administration, it would be exceedingly di cult, 
if not impossible, to induce Congress to grant 
any im Oper discretionary powers. There is 
(said Mr. W.) but one plain course for us to 
pursue. Let-us (said he’) take the Constitution 
for our guide, and let us establish no precedents 
which, in time to come, may be used to our dan- 
ger. I will vote against such (said he) so long 
as I can have the power tosay no. And although 
the President now said that this $3,000,000 ap- 
propriation was in accordance with his views, 
yet, as he did not say so at the time it was before 
Congress, he thought it was his duty to vote as 
he then did. 

He had merely risen to set gentlemen right 
with regard to the precedents they had cited 
with so much confidence; and he would, there- 
fore, no longer take up the time of the Senate. 


Mr. GRUNDY remarked, that he had but a 
very few words to say; for he did not intend 


| again to go into a discussion of the questions 
| involved in the debate. 


As he had, however, 


introduced the precedents in the times of Wash- 


| ington and Jefferson, which had been commented 


upon by his colleague this morning, it was prop- 
er that he should say something in reply. 4 
the early part of the debate, and ‘before he (Mr. 
G.) wad’ A 1 steal the Senate, it had been urged 


| by several Senators who had voted against the 
| $3,000,000 appropriation at the last session, that 


it would have been a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. He (Mr. G.) had introduced the prece- 
dents referred to, for the purpose of showing 


“anpsaes powers on the Chief Magistrate had 
been made while they (General Washington and 
Mr. Jefferson) filled the chief executive office, 
than was proposed by the $3,000,000 appropri- 


| ation; and (Mr. G. said) he had argued, that 


unless the acts passed in 1794 and 1806 were un- 
constitutional, neither was the appropriation pro- 
posed at the last session any violation of that 
instrument. The force of this argument is now 
met by showing that each of the acts referred to 
were passed in pursuance of executive recom- 
mendations. This is, in his humble opinion, no 
sufficient answer to the precedents cited, or the 
An executive 
recommendation cannot change the Constitution, 


|| or make the measure or act constitutional which, 
e must confess | 


een taught in a school where the prin- | 
ciples of our Government were not rightly un- | 


without it, would be unconstitutional. An ex- 
position or argument contained in a President’s 
message may show the policy or expediency of 
a measure, but it never can render that constitu- 
tional which, without it, would be unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. G. therefore insisted that the argument he 
had used had not been weakened by anythin 
that had been said in reference to the acts he ha 
cited, having been founded on executive recom- 
Mr. G. said he wished to say one 
word to the gentleman from Delaware, [Mr. 
Cxarton,] before he resumed his seat. hat 
Senator has been pleased to say that there have 
been two occasions since his [Mr. C.’s] appear- 
ance in the Senate, in which it was thought b 


| some, that he (Mr. G.) had flinched or flashed. 


The first was a speech made by Mr. G., which 
partook too much of nullification. Upon this 
point he would only remark, that upon a former 
occasion he had given in his experience to the 
Senate, and his conduct met with no censure; and 
what was of more importance, he had been tried 
before his constituents, and persecuted with great 
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zeal, and they had pronounced that he stood | 
justified, or at least excused. The second in- 
stance named by the gentleman from Delaware, 
was in relation to the Post Office Department. | 
About five years since, the Senator from Dela- | 
ware had made an assault upon that Department; 
it fell to the lot of the individual now addressing 
the Senate to defend that Department; that de- 
fense he (Mr. G.) made as well as he could, in 
all cases where he considered it defensible 

The Senator from Delaware denounced it, and 
renewed his assault from time to time; and he 
(Mr. aa was always ready to give the Senator 
from Delaware, according to his (Mr. G. ’s) feeble 
abilities, as sociable a reception as he could. 

And how far the Senator from Delaware ob- 
tained a triumph, had as well be left to others to 
decide. Had the Senator from Ohio [ Mr. Ewine} 
boasted a little on this subject, instead of the 
Senator from Delaware, there might have been 
more appearance in his favor. He (the Senator 
from Ohio) had commenced the war upon the 
Post Office Department at the same time with the 
Senator from Delaware; and he had continued in 
the service down to the present day. And still 
Mr. G. could not see that achievements worth 
boasting of had been performed by any one. As 
to the Senator from Delaware, after he had com- 
menced the war upon that Department, and had 
prosecuted it for three years, he became tired, 
threw up his commission, and retired from the 
service. Mr. G. admitted that to him the contest 
was very severe and unequal; that with the as- | 
sistance alone of his able and efficient friend from 
Illinois, [Mr. Rosrnson, | he had contended against | 
the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. CLayron,} Mr. | 
Ewing, of Ohio, and [Mr. Knicur, of Rhode Is- | 
land;] thatafter the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Crayton] had quit the service, the Senator from | 


New Jersey [Mr. Sournarp] was put in his place; | 
and he, although not in the habit of yielding to | 


the pressure of circumstances, had his place now | 


supplied by the _petomen from Massachusetts, |, 
[M. ow he (Mr. G.) would say that, | 


. Davis.]} 
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ing France, when no insult was intended by us, 
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productions of nature, and that the belittling ten- 


and none can be detected in our words by her, is | dencies of the New World are no more exempli- 
itself openly and vehemently insulted. The || fied in the human race than itis in the exhibition 


apology is to degrade us, the fleet to intimidate 

us, and the two together constitute an insult of | 
the gravest character. There is no parallel to it, | 
except in the history of France herself; but not | 
France of the nineteenth century, nor even of the 
eighteenth, but in the remote and ill-regulated | 
times of the seventecnth century,and in the days || 
of the proudest of the French Kings, and towards | 
one of the smallest Italian Republics. I allude, | 
sir, to what happened between Louis X!V and | 
the Doge of Genoa, and will read the account of | 
it from the pen of Voltaire, in his age of Louis | 


' 
| 
XIV: 
“ The Genoese had built four galleys for the service of | 
Spain ; the King (of France) forbade them, by his envoy, | 
St. Oton, one of his gentlemen in ordinary, to launch thoce | 
galleys. The Genoese, incensed at this violation of their | 
liberties, and depending too much on the support of Spain, | 
refused to obey the order. Immediately fourteen men of 
war, twenty galieys, ten bomb-ketches, with several frigates, | 
set sail trom the port of Toulon. They arrived before | 
Genoa, and the tev bomb-ketches discharged fourteen t!:ou- | 
sand shelis into the town, which reduced to ashes a prin- 

cipal part of those marble edifices which had entitled this | 
city to the name of Genoa the Proud. Fourthousand men | 
were then landed, who marched up to the gates, and burned | 
the suburb of St. Peter'of Arena. It was now thought | 
prudent to submit, in order to prevent the total destruction | 
of the city. ; 

“The King exacted that the Doge of Genoa, with four of | 
the principal Senators, should come and implore his clem- | 
ency in the palace of Versailles; and, Jest the Genoese 
should elude the making this satisfaction, and lessen in any 
manner the pomp of it, he insisted, further, that the Doge 
who was to per‘orm this embassy should be continued in his 
Magistracy, notwithstanding the perpetual law of Genoa, 
which deprived the Doge of his dignity who is absent but a 
moment from the city. 

‘“‘ [mperalo Lecaro, Doge of Genoa, attended by the Sen- | 
ators Lomellino, Garibaldi, Durazzo, and Salvago, repaired | 
to Versailles, to submit to what was required of him. The 
Doge, appareled in his robes of State, his head covered with | 
a bonnet of red velvet, which he often took off during his | 
speech, made his apology, the very words and demeanor of 
which were dictated and prescribed to him bu Seignelai,”’ (the 
French Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. )* 


Thus (said Mr. B.) was the city of Genoa and 


although he was walling to admit the great supe- | its Doge treated by Louis XIV. But it was not 


riority of those with w 


fice Department. 


Mr. BENTON, after some conciliatory remarks | 


on Mr. Clayton’s proposed amendment, said that 
a good consequence had resulted from an unpleas- 
ant debate. All parties had disclaimed the merit 
of sinking the fortification bill of the last session, 
and a majority had evinced a determination to 
repair the evil by voting adequate appropriations 
now. This was good. It bespoke better results 
in time to come, and would dispel that illusion 
of divided counsels on which the French Gov- 
ernment had so largely calculated. The rejection 
of the $3,000,000, and the loss of the fortifica- 
tion bill, had deceived France; it had led her into 
the mistake of supposing that we viewed every 
question in a mercantile point of view; that the 
question of profit and loss was the only rule we 
had to go by; that national honor was no object, 
and that, to obtain these miserable twenty-five 
millions of francs, we should be ready to submit 
to any quantity of indignity, and to wade through 
any depth of national humiliation. The debate 
which has taken place will dispel that illusion; 
and the first dispatch which the young Admiral 
Mackau will have to send to his Government, 
will be to inform them there has been a mistake 
in this business—that these Americans wrangle 
among themselves, but unite against foreigners, 
and that many opposition Senators are ee to 
vote double the amount of the twenty-five million 
francs to put the country in a condition to sustain 
that noble sentiment of President Jackson: That 


om he had contended for | 
the last five years, yet he could not see or feel | 
that they had much to boast of in this long and | 

rotracted controversy in relation to the Post | 


the Doge who was degraded by this indignity, | 
but the Republic of which he was Chief Magis- | 
trate, and all the Republics of Italy besides, which 
felt themselves all humbled by the outrage which | 
a king had inflicted upon one of their number. So | 


upon us, and in presence of which President 
Jackson, according to the Constitutionnel, is to 
| make his decision, and to remit it to the Tuil- | 
|| eries. Itis not President Jackson that is out- 
\| raged, but the Republic of which he is the Presi- 
dent, and all existing republics, wheresoever 
situated. Our whole country is insulted, and that 
| is the sense of the whole country; and this feel- 
|| ing pours in upon us every day, in every manner 
|| in which public sentiment can be manifested, and 
'| especially in the noble resolve of the States, whose 
Legislatures are in session, and who hasten to 
| declare their adherence to the policy of the special 
| message. Truc, President Jackson is not required 


| of the apology demanded and of the fleet sent 
} 


to repair to the Tuileries, with four of his most | 


to the King of the French, the apology which he 








the bomb-ketches of Admiral Mackau have not 
yet fired fourteen thousand shells on one of our 
cities; but the mere demand for an apology, the 
mere dictation of its terms, and the mere advance 
of a fleet, in the present state of the world, and 
in the difference of parties, is a greater outrage 
to us than the actual perpetration of the enormi- 
ties were to the Genoese. This is not the seven- 
teenth century. President Jackson is not the 
Doge of a trading city. We are not Italians, to 
be trampled upon by European Kings; but Amer- 
icans, the descendants of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
which for a thousand years has known how to 


the A of his country shall never be stained by his” command respect, and to preserve its place at the 


making an apology for speaking truthin the perform- 
ance of duty! 

It was in March last that the $3,000,000 and 
the fortification bill were lost; since then the whole 
aspect of the French question is c - The 
money is withheld, an explanation is demanded, 
an apology 18 prescribed, and a French fleet ap- 
proaches. Our Government, charged with we 


head of nations. We are young, but old enough 
to prove that the theory of the Frenchman, the 
Atbe Raynal, is as false in its application to the 
people of this hemisphere, as it is to the other 





*It was this Doge who gave that lively answer which 
French vivacity still loves to repeat. Being asked by a 
courtier what he found most and wonderful at Ver- 

” 


sailies, he replied, “‘ To see myself 


had first rehearsed to the Duke de Broglie; true, | 


| 

| 

obnoxious Senators, and there recite, in permon, 
H 







of her rivers and her mountains, and in the indig- 
enous race of the Mammoth and the Mastodon. 
The Duke de Broglie has made a mistake, the 
less excusable, because he might find in his own 
country, and perhaps in his own family, exam- 
ples of the extreme criticalness of attempting to 
overawe a community of freemen. There was a 
Marshal Broglio, who was Minister at War at the 
commencement of the French Revolution, and 
who advised the formation of a camp of twenty 
thousand men to overawe Paris. The camp 
was formed; Paris revolted, captured the Bastile, 
marched to Versailles, stormed the Tuileries, 
overset the monarc!, and established the Revo- 
lution. So much for attempting to intimidate a 
city; and yet here is a nation of freemen to be 
intimidated, a Republic of fourteen millions of 
people, and descendants of that Anglo-Saxon 
race, which, from the days of Agincourt and 
Cressy, of Blenheim, and Ramillies: down to the 
days of Salamanca and Waterloo, have always 
known perfectly well how to deal with the im- 
petuous and fiery courage of the French. 
In the course of the remarks (continued Mr. 

B.) which I had the honor to submit, when I 
first introduced my resolution, I took oceasion to 
refer to what I thought was matter of history, 
namely: that the opposition of the Senate to the 
$3,000,000 contingent appropriation had lost that 
sunnegrnn ens and also, had lost the fortification 
annual appropriation bill to which it was attached ; 
and that these two losses had left us defenseless; 
and, what was more serious, had Jeft us with the 
appearance of not being willing to defend our- 
selves, and that this sad exhibition of divided 
councils and naked frontiers had drawn upon us 
the impending visit of that imposing fleet, which 
seems to be the only negotiator which French 
susceptibility now condescends to employ in the 
existing controversy with her ancient ally. 
thought, Mr. President, that, in speaking of these 
things, | was doing nothing more nor less than 
making reference to historical facts, and had no 
expectation of exciting a feeling, or eliciting a 
warm remark, much less of provoking a discus- 
sion which has continued so many days and en- 
listed so many orators. Many speakers have, 
indeed, taken the field against me, but with an 
effect the reverse of what usually results from num- 
bers., The more the stronger, is the law of num- 
bers; but the more the weaker has been the effect 
here. For cvery speaker hasa different reason to 
account for the same thing; while truth, which 
is single, admits of but one reason; and thus each 
confutes the other. One gentleman lays the 
blame upon the House of Ncpenammunsinens an- 
other absolves the House and censures the Pres- 
ident; a third throws it upon the Representative 
branch of the committee of conference; others 
again lavish the whole blame upon individuals 
of that committee; and, to complete the circle of 
inconsistent solutions, and to attack one that is 
never spared, there are others who charge it upon 
the Presiding Officer of this body,—upon him 
who had no concern in the affair in any shape 
whatsoever. So many inconsistent answers are 
each and every a refutation of the other, and 
might absolve me from further trouble than to 
confront this series of contradictions, and to leave 
the whole to die of each other’s condemnation; 
but I will not limit myself entirely to this brief 
| task. I will expand a little; and, touching at a 
| few points, this circle of inconsistencies, I will 
| show what I first said to be strictly true, namely, 
that the Senate is the responsible party, first, or 
_ the loss of the $3,000,000; secondly, for the loss 
of the fortification bill; and, thirdly, for the im- 
| pending visit of the French fleet, and for the 
| demand for explanation and apology. 3 
In presenting the Senate as the responsible 
ty for these losses, and their consequence, as 
haa the honor to do in my introductory re- 
| marks, gentlemen have assumed thet I had 
indicted the Senate; and thereupon, inconti- 
nently, great indignation has been prepared and 
exploded. Certainly, I never intended to indict 
the Senate for this matter, but simply to state a 
historical fact; but since gentlemen will have me 
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to prefer an indictment, there is something, at 
least, they most allow me: they must allow me 
an elementary conception of the constitutional 
mode of trying people in our country! For I 


have not proceeded ex parte; 1 have not mdicted | 


the Senate behind their backs; ‘nor tried them 
when absent; nor condemned them unheard; nor 
denied them the privilege of self-defense; nor 
considered their defense as a breach of my priv- 
ileges, or an insult to my dignity! 
must allow me; and then there is something else 
which must be allowed me; and that is, that I 
have shown myself so far capable to conduct an 
indictment, as not to be turned out of court for 
an etror in the venue. For, as at common law, 
when a mortal wound is given in one county, 
and the wounded man dies in another, the slayer 
may be tried and hanged in either county; so in 
this case, where the fortification bill received its 
death wound in this Chamber, and died of that 
wound in the House of Representatives, the 
killers of the bill may lawfully be brought to 
justice here. 

The question before the Senate has two 
branches, each very distinct from the other, and 
not to be confounded in debate, nor involved in 
one confused decision. The first branch of the 


question is as to the loss of the $3,000,000 ap- || denly adopted in the House of Representatives || the floor, to a motion to disagree, to confer, and 


ee the second branch of it refers to the. 
oss of the bill, to which it was attached. It was 
my purpose to treat these branches separately, 
and to show that the $3,000,000 appropriation 
was the main loss, and the bill the subordinate 
and incidental toss; and that the Senate was the 
cause of both losses, avowedly in the principal 
case, and provably in the incidental one. 

I say the $3,000,000 was the main loss, and 
establish that assertion, first, from its amount, for 
jt was three times the amount of the other; and 
next, from its character, for it was an avowed 
preparation against contingent danger. It wasin 
these words. * The sum of $3,000,000, to be ex- 
* pended in whole or in part, under the direction of 
‘ the President of the United States, for the military 


“and naval service, including fortifications and ord- || 


* nance, and increase of the Navy provided sucn 
* EXPENDITURES SHALL BE RENDERED NECESSARY 
‘FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE COUNTRY PRIOR TO 
‘THE NEXT MEETING OF Concress.’’ These were 
the words. The Senate rejected the appropriation 
so worded; and the rejection stood in France as 
the solemn declaration of the Senate that they 
would not provide for the defense of the country, 
although necessary, before they met again. It 
is in vain that Senators search shéiy own bosoms, 


All this they || 


and find reasons for their vote of rejection; the | 


record bears the fact, as I have stated it, asa 
contingent appropriation for the necessary de- 
fense of the country, and itsrejection! And to the 
French it could appear as nothing more nor less 
than as a refusal to sustain the policy of the 
President, and as the final act which put the seal 
upon all those speeches which had justified France 
and condemned the thief of our own Govern- 
ment. 

In this light it appeared to the French, and the 
effect was instantaneous and decisive with them. 
It induced them to change their tone, and embold- 
ened them totake higher ground; and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucnanan] has well 
shown, by a clear narration of facts, and by a 
close collation of circumstances, that to this most 
lamentable vote of the Senate we are indebted for 
all the French measures so offensive to our feel- 
ings—the legislative demand for explanations— 
the dictated apology—and the ficet that is sent 
to observe us. Thus, the loss of the $3,000,000 
was the main loss, both forits amount and its char- 
acter, and for the moral effect which a refusal to 
vote money for the defense of the country, even 
though nece for that defense before Congress 
met again, and for this loss the Senate is incon- 
testably and avowedly responsible. There is no 
dispute on this point. ‘The House of Represent- 
atives passed it—the Senate rejected it—and there 
was an end of it. Whatever'room there may be 
for contesting the responsibility ef losing the for- 
tification bill, there is none for contesting the loss 
of this $3,000,000, which -has done ail'the mis- 
chief. Conscious of this, the gehtlemen of the 
Opposition lay out all-their strength in laborious 
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argumentsand minute details, in vindicating them- 
selves from the loss of the fortification bill, while 
the infinitely more important loss of the $3,000,000 
is slightly run over with an admission and a jus- 
tification. The Senate admits it made that loss, 
and justifies it; but what a justification! First, 
because it-was not recommended by the President; 
next, because it was not specific, and was, there- 
| fore, unconstitutional; and thirdly, because it put 
dangerous power in the hands of the President. 
These are the three points of defense, and let us 
briefly examine them. 

1. As tothe want of the President’s recommend - 
|ation. That is true im fact, but futile in import. 
|| The President did not recommend the $3,000,000 
|| to the Senate, but the House of Representatives 














|| did; and it was acase in which their recommend- || 


;;ation should be more potential than his. It 
|| was a money bill, and the House of Representa- 
| tives, as the immediate representatives of the 
| people, are the especial guardians of the purse— 
| all tax bills must originate there; and, by conse- 
|| quence, all large appropriations—the expenditure 
|| of revenue being so nearly akin to the imposition 
| of a tax, and often involving it—come with pecu- 
| liar propriety from that branch of Congress. It 
| is vain to say that this appropriation was sud- 


upon the motion of a member. Granted. But 
when it was adopted, it was no longer the propo- 
| sition of the member, but the act of the House, 
and came to the Senate with all the claims to re- 
spectful consideration which is due to the act of 
the whole body. But itis supposed that the Presi- 
|| dent gave priyate information of his wishes to 
|| some of his friends, and withheld it from others, 
_and that effect was to entrap the uninformed. He 
|| (Mr. B.) presumed that this was all a mistake. 
|| It was not in unison with the President’s charac- 
ter, which was that of extreme frankness, and it 
was not consonant with the fact in his own case, 
| or he had never heard a word of the President’s 
| wishes—he, who as chairman of the Senate’s 
Committee on Military Affairs, and as a friend 
to the Administration, would have had a right to 
| the very first information where there was a de- 
signed discrimination between friends, had never 
heard of the matter one way or another. His 
| first knowledge of the $3,000,000 was from the 
| reading at the Secretary’s table. He had never 
heard of the President’s wishes, never heard of 
Mr. Cambreleng’s notice in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, never heard of his motion, never saw 
the passage in the Globe, never heard that the 
3,000,000 were coming until announced in the 
Senate; and if he had known of the President’s 
wishes, he should not have communicated them 
| to the Senate, it being unparliamentary and a 
| breach of the privilege of the body todo so. The 
President communicates to the Senate responsi- 
| bly through a message, and not irresponsibly 
through a member; and to report his opinion 
upon bills, to influence the action of the Con- 
gress, is irregular and same nierzs and a 
reprehensible breach of the peraare of the body; 
and such is the law of Parliament. He should 
suppose, then, that whatever might have happened 
in communicating his wishes to some, and not to 
others, was purely accidental. Certainly, if any 
one had a right to think himself slighted, he 
had, for in his double character of chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs and friend to 
the Administration, he should have stood first-on 
the Senatorial list for the insidious communica- 
tion. 

2. As to the unconstitutionality of the appro- 
priation, because not specific, Mr, B. would not 
travel over ground which had been so well oceu- 
pied and so fully explored by others. He would 
not repeat what had been so often and so well 
said, that the Constitution had but two provisions 
on the subject of appropriations; first, that the 
| money should be drawn from the Treasury by 

law, and next, that it should be accounted for. 
He would not repeat what had been already so 
fully established that the doctrine of specific ap- 
propriations, so desirable in itself, is matter of 

ractice only, a reform of Jefferson’s time slowly 
introduced, often departed from, and in some 
branches of the expenditure, only established 
within a few years past. He would leave all this 
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up the question in another way, in a mere prac- 
tical point of view, like a plain man engaged in 
an affair of business; and would demand how it 
happened—if want of specification was the real 
objection—how it happened that no attempt was 
made to eure so shght a defect by the natural 
and easy process of amendment? “Why did not 
some one move to amend by dividing the gross 
| sum into parcels, and assigning so much to each 
yey “his is no figure of speech, no rhetori- 
cal interrogation to enforce an argument, but a 
real question, which he should be glad to. hear 
| some gentleman answer, and for which purpose 
| he would cheerfully give the floor. 
| Mr. WEBSTER rose, and stated that, by the 
rule of the House, no motion could be made to 
| amend the amendment under the cireumstances 
| 
} 


where his politieal friends had placed it, and-take 
| 


of the ease; and Mr. Leieu also rose and said, 
that it was his opinion at the time, that no mo- 
tion to amend the amendment could be made. 

Mr. BENTON was free to admit that there 
| was a difficulty in the rule; that a direct motion 
to amend might have been unsustainable, and 
therefore excusably omitted. But he returned to 
| his question, and changed its form, from direct to 
| indirect amendment, from a motion-to amend on 
| to make the amendment in conference, and bring 
it back to the Senate, all of which might have 
been done in a few minutes, and was actuall 
done at last, but too late to save the bill. Upon 
this point (said Mr. B.) I take a position. I 
stand upon it. I intrench myself behind it. I 
ask again, again and again, if want of specifica- 
tion was the real objection, why not obviate that 
objection by the easy, natural, and parliamentary 
mode of disagreeing, conferring, and amending? 
This is a plain and direct inquiry to develop facts 
| and to elucidate truth. We all know how the 
$3,000,000 appropriation was received in this 
Chamber; was received in one burst of indig- 
nation—in one tempest of wrath—in one cataract 
of denunciation. The whole Opposition rese up, 
one after the other, to declaim against it, to reject 
it, and to adhere to the rejection, which, on the 
part of the Senate, was an end of the whole ques- 
ition. Instead of all this, if want of specification 
was the real objection, why did not some one of 
the majority, like a man friendly to the object, but 
dissatisfied with the form, get up like a man of 
| business, in a quiet and placid state of mind, and 
move to disagree, to ask a conference, and to 
settle the form of the appropriation by conferees? 
All this could have been done in a moiety of the 
time in which any one of those ten or-a dozen 
violent speeches were made against it. This was 
the real question for gentlemen to answer, and 
until they answered it, all other answers and ex- 
cuses for the loss of this essential and important 
appropriation must stand for nothing. 

3 The danger of such a large ang indefinite ap- 
propriation. "This head (Mr. B. said) was much 
dwelt upon. It was said the President might lay 
out the whole $3,000,000 in ships alone, or the 
whole in raising troops, and what kind of troops 
he pleased. This is all fanciful and far-fetched. 
It is imagination, and not argument. Five ob- 
jeets of appropriation were specifically: named , to 
wit: 1, the-military service; e the naval service; 
3, fortifications; 4, ordnance; 5, increase of the 
Navy, with @ proviso that it was not to be ex- 
pended unless necessary for the defense of the cown- 
try before the next meeting of Congress. Here the 
objects of expenditure are specified, and nothing 
was wanting to come up to the most rigorous 
definition of a perfect specification but a division 
-of the money, and setting apart so much to one 
object, and so much to another. And where is the 
danger in the omission of that a ionment? 
None! ‘Even if the whole had been expended on 
the Army, orthe whole on the Navy, or the whole 
on fortifications, still there was no er in it 
to the country. ‘It might have been unwise and 
improvident, but not dangerous. And here he 
would conclude this head with insisting that the 
reasons assigned are not sufficient. ‘The appro- 
priation was not unconstitutional; it was not 
-unpreeedented; it was not da us. On the 
contrary, it was clearly sanctioned by the Con- 
stitution, more*than justified‘by numerous pre- 
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cedents called for by the aur of our affairs, 
and came to the Senate with the highest possible 
recommendation—that of the vote of the House 
of Representatives, the exclusive organ of the 
ople in the imposition of taxes, and therefore 
the appropriate organ to originate the heavy ex- 
ditures Which are so nearly akin to the impo- 
sition of taxes. The Senate rejected, violently 
and contumeliously rejected the appropriation 
under these circumstances; and in doing so, they 
ut the seal of confirmation upon all the speeches 
they had made against the President, and in favor 
of the French, and announced to the world, by 
a solemn vote, that they would not appropriate 
money to defend the country, even if:necessary, 
before the next meeting of Congress. 

The second branch of this inquiry (Mr. B. said) 
related to the loss of the fortification bill. It was 
the inferior branch of the inquiry, both because 
the amount contained in it was comparatively 
small, something less than $1,000,000, and be- 
cause it was a general appropriation for perma- 
nent objects, and had no view to particular defense 
against France. The opposition Senators had 
laid out all their strength in defending themselves 
on this incidental, subordinate, and inferior point, 
the loss of which, occuring as it did in the shahes 
of a midnight session, afforded room for con- 
trariety of statement; while the main loss, which 
was avowedly the work of the Senate, and the 
moral effect of which, on the minds of the French, 
was so electric, was skipped over with rhetorical 
flourishes upon the Constitution, dictators, des- 
potism, and the dangers of blind confidence in 

pular chiefs. ‘The main loss being given up as 
the act of the Senate, the subordinate one was 
scarcely worth the trouble of investigation; but 
he would show that that loss also was the work 
of the Senate. 

The bill died under lapse of time. It died be- 
cause not acted upon before midnight of the last 
day of the session. Right or wrong, the session 
was over before the report of the conferees could 
be acted on. The House of Representatives was. 
without a quorum, and the Senate was about in 
the same condition. Two attempts in the Senate 
to get a vote on some printing moved by his col- 
league, [Mr. Linn,] were both lost for want of a 
quorum. The session then was at an end, for 
want of quorums, whether the legal right to sit 
had ceased or not. The bill was not rejected 
either in the House of Representatives, or in the 
Senate, but i: died for want of action upon it, and 
that action was prevented by want of time. Now, 
whose fault was it that there was no time left for 
acting on the report of the conferees? That was 
the true question, and the answer to it would 
show where the fault lay. This answer is as 
clear as midday, though the transaction took 

lace in the darkness of midnight. It was the 
nate! The bill came to the Senate in full time 
to have been acted upon, if it had been treated as 
all bills must be treated that are intended to be 
passed in the last hours of the session. It is no 
time for speaking. All speaking is then fatal to 
bills, and equally fatal whether for or inst 
them. Yet what was the conduct of the Senate 
with respect to this bill? Members commenced 
speaking upon it with vehemence and persever- 
ance, and continued at it, one after another. The 
speeches were fatal to the bill. They were nu- 
merous, and consumed much time to deliver 
them. They were criminative, and provoked re- 
plies. They denounced the President without 
measure, and, by implication, the House of Rep- 
resentatives which sustained him. They were 
intemperate, and destroyed the temper of others. 
In this way the precious time was consumed in 
which the bill might have been acted upon, and 
for want of which time it was lost. Every one 
that made a speech oon to destroy it, and 
nearly the whole body of the Opposition spoke, 
and most of them at much length and with unu- 
sual warmth and ‘animation. certain was he 
of the ruinous effect of this speaking, that he him- 
self never opened his mouth or uttered one word 
n it. én came the fatal motion to adhere, 

the effect of which was to make bad worse, and 
to destroy the last chance, unless the Hoyse of 

; ritatives had humbled itself to ask a‘con- 
ference from the Senate. The fatal effect of this 


| motion to adhere, Mr. B. would show from Jef- | 
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ferson’s Manual, and reads as follows: 


“The regular progression in this case is, that the Com- 
| mons disagree to the amendment; the Lords insist on it; 
| the Commons insist on their disagreement ; the Lords ad 
here to their amendment; the Commons adhere to their 
disagreement; the terms of insisting may be repeated as 
often as they choose to keep the question open; but the 
first adherence by either renders it necessary for the other 
to recede or to adhere also, when the matter is usually 
suffered to fall.—10 Grey, 148. Latterly, however, there 
are instances of their having gone to a second adherence. 
There must be an absolute conclusion of the subject some- 
| where, or otherwise transactions between the Houses would 
become endiess.—3 Hatsell, 268, 270. The term of insist 
ing, we are told by Sir John Trevor, was then (1678) newly 
introduced into parliamentary usage by the Lords.—7 Grey, 
94. It was certainly a happy innovation, as it multiplies 
the opportunities of trying modifications, which may bring 
the Houses toa concurrence. Either House, however, is 
free to pass over the term of infisting, and to adhere in the 
first instance.—10 Grey, 146. But itis not respectful to 
the other. In the ordinary parliamentary course, there are 


Grey, 147.” 


amendments, and there are five steps in it: 1. 
To agree; 2. To disagree; 3. To recede; 4. To 
insist; 5. To adhere. 
ence is the last, and yet it was the first adopted 
by the Senate. The effect of its adoption was, 
in parliamentary usage, to put an end to the 
matter. It was, by the law of Parliament, a dis- 
respect to the House. No conference was even 
asked by the Senate after the adherence, although 
by the parliamentary law there ought to have 
been two free conferences at least before the ad- 
herence was voted. All-this was fully stated to 
the Senate that night, and before the question to 
adhere was put. It was fully stated by you, sir, 
said Mr. B., addressing himself to Mr. kK 
labama, who was then in the Vice President’s 





This is the regular progression in the case of | 


two free conferences at least before an adherence.—10 | 


Of these five steps adher- | 


ING, of | 


chair.) This vote to adhere, coupes with the | 


violent speeches denouncing the President, and 
by implication censuring the House of Represent- 
| atives, and coupled with the total omission of the 
Senate to ask for a conference, seemed to indicate 


would have been upon the spot if the House of 
Representatives, forgetting the disrespect with 
which it had been treated, and passing over the 
censure impliedly cast upon it, had not humbled 


itself to come and ask for a conference. The | 
House humbled itself, but it was a patriotic and | 


noble humiliation; it was to serve their country! 
The conference was granted, and an amendment 


/more full 


was agreed upon by the conferees, by which the || 


amount was reduced, and the sum divided, and 
$300,000 allowed to the military, and $500,000 to 
the naval service. This was done at last, and 
after all the irritating speeches and irritating con- 


duct of the Senate; but the precious time was | 


gone. The hour of midnight was not only come, || 
ut members were dispersed—quorums were un- | 


attainable, and the bill died for want of action. | 


And now (said Mr. B.) I return to my question. 


I resume, and maintain my position upon it. I || 


ask how it came to pass, if want of specification | 


was really the objection,—how it came to pass 
that the Senate did not do at first what it did at 
last? Why itdid not amend by the easy, natural, 
obvious, and parliamentary process of disagree- 
ing, insisting, and asking for a committee of 
conference? 

Mr. B. would say but a word on the new cal- 
endar which would make the day begin in the 
middle. It was sufficient to state such a concep- 
tion to expose it to ridicule. A farmer would be 
sadly put out if his laborers should refuse to 
come until midday! The thing was rather too 
fanciful for grave deliberation. Suffice it to say, 
there are no fractions of days in any calendar, 
There is no 34,34, and 3} of March, or of any 
other month. hen one day ends another be- 

ins, and midnight is the turning point both in 
wand in practice. All our laws of the last 
oy = da the 3d of March: Spa in point of 

t, Congress, for every bene purpose, is 
dissolved at midnight, .Many means wit not 
aot, and go away;and such was the practice of 
the venerable Mr. Macon, of North Carolina, 
who always acted precisely as President Jackson 
did. .He put on his hat and went away at mid- 
night; he went away when his own watch told 
him it was midnight; after which, he believed, he 


, Senate. 








had no er to act as a legislator, nor the 
Senate to make himact as such, This was Pres- 
ident Jackson's course. He sta in the Capi- 
tol until a quarter after ore to sign all the bills 
which Congress sheuld pass before midnight. 
He stayed until a majority of Congress was gone, 
and quorums unattainable. He stayed in the 
Capitol, in a room convenient to the Senate, to 
act upon everything that was sent to him, and 
did not have to be waked up, as Washington 
was, to sign after midnight; a most unfortunate 
reference to Washington, who, by going to bed 
at midnight, showed that he considered the busi- 
ness of the par ended; and getting up and putting 
on his night-gown, and signing a bill at two 
o’clock in the morning of the 4th, showed that 
he would sign at that hour what had passed be- 
fore midnight; and does not that act bear date 
the 3d of March? 

Mr. B. said, that when he first spoke on the 
em he had adverted to some collateral pro- 
cee ings of the Senate, as subsidiary a ments 
in favor of his main proposition. He had shown 
other proceedings adverse to the defense of the 
country, and hence drew an inference in support 
of his proposition, that the Senate was the re+ 
sponsible party for the loss of the $3,000,000 and 
of the fortification bill. These collateral pre- 
ceedings were—1. The rejection of the $500,000 
recommended by the Military Committee; 2. The 
refusal to adept the motion which he had made 
for information on the subject of national de- 
fense; 3. The impending motion to divide the 
surplus revenue among the States. He would 
briefly touch these points again, which seemed 
to have been misunderstood by some gentlemen, 
and showed that they were entitled to the deepest 
attention, as showing the indisposition of the 
Senate to take measures for the defense of the 
country. 

1. The $500,000. This had been agreed upon 
in the Military Committee of the Senate, with 


|| three other items, and direction given to him as 
a fatal purpose to destroy the bill; and lost it || 


chairman of the committee to move them as 
amendments to the fortification bill, then in the 


| hands of the Finance Committee. The Senator 
| from Delaware [Mr. Crayton] had moved the 


item of $500,000, and the committee was unani- 
mous in it. It was on the 23d of February, that 
he (Mr. B.) moved these items in the Senate. 
The minutes in the Senate show the proceedings 
than the Journal, and from those 
minutes the proceedings are shown to be these: 
First, the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, [Mr. Weasrer,} who had the custody 
of the bill under a reference to his committee, 
moved the three additional appropriations, which 
were adopted by the Senate. ‘These amendments 
were made in quasi Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. B. rose to offer his amendments, but it was 
suggested that he should wait until the amend- 
ments made in quasi Committee of the Whole 
should be reported to the Senate, and concurred 


| in. He (Mr. B.) then withdrew his amendments 


|| for that purpose, and the instant the amendments 


of the Finance Committee were concurred in, he 
offered, seriatim, the four amendments reported 
from the Military Committee. Upon these 
amendments the minutes show the following 
proceedings: . 

“Mr. Benrox, for Fort Mifflin, 879,000 fagreed:) 


* Increase Pea Patch fortification, #1 (agreed.) 
‘*For armament of fortifications, additional, $100,000, 


agreed.) 

“* For $500,000, (rejected.”’) 

Thus, the motidn for the $500,000 for increase 
and armament of fortification was made and re- 
jected. It was not withdrawn, but rejected; and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Cirarron] had 
correctly stated the eircumstanees of rejection. 
It was pressed upon the Senate; and why not 

ssed¢ For the two precise reasons mentioned 
that gentleman. Because the debate on the 
pi. propriation for the Pes Patch, (Fort 
sare} which was carried with difficulty, 
and after protracted diseussion, brought out the 


sense of the Senate ayainst the $500,000 item, 
which it was then seen would stand no chanee at 
all. Secondly , because the chairman of the « um- 
mittee on Finance informed the Senate that the 
would produce a substitute 


Finance Committee 
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for it, which substitute never came, unless, as the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. CLayton] suggests, 
the amendment from the conference committee, 
on the last night of the session, could be consid- 
ered as that substitute! The Senator does not 
intimate that it can be so considered; and cer- 
tainly nobody can so consider it! The $500,000 
was then rejected by the Senate; and this rejec- 
tion is a pregnant illustration of the conduct of 
the Senate in the proceedings on the $3,000,000 
and the fortification bil; for here is a rejection 
of a sum, on the 23d of February, which was 
moderate in amount, specific in its application, 
feporied by the Senate's own committee, and ex- 
pressly sanctioned by the Secretary of War; an 
appropriation free from every objection taken to 
the $3,000,000, and rejected the very week before 
the $3,000,000. 

Mr. B.’s second collateral argument was the 
refusal of the Senate to adopt his resolution for 
information preparatory to the defense of the 
country, and which was laid upon the table, on the 
motion of an opposition Senator. A Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Ewine] seems to be at a loss to find 
and to understand this proceeding; but it is easily 
found. The resolution will be found at pages 
167 and 168 of the Senate Journal, of the last 
session, and under the proceedings of February 
16th, and with this ciel histor of its fact: ‘* On 
motion of Mr. Poiwwpexter, ordered, that it be laid 
on the table.’’ So that the Senate, fifteen days 
before the rejection of the $3,000,000 contingent 
appropriation for the defense of the country, re- 
fused toadopt a resolution, calling upon the Pres- 
ident to cause information, relative to defense, to 
be laid before the Senate! 

The third collateral argument on which Mr. B. 
relied, to show the indisposition of the Senate to 
vote money for the national defense, was the ex- 
istence of the propositions to take the public 
money for distribution among the States. This 
was matter of history, he said, and he would not 
further remark upon it, than to remind the Senate 
that so strong has become this disposition to 
hoard money for distribution, that not only the 
defense of the country, but the adequate prose- 
cution, even of the pt a and most meritorious 
work of internal improvement, the accelerated 
continuation of “1e Cumberland road itself, is 
likely to beendangered by it! The bill forcontin- 
uing the road through the States of Ohio, Ind:ana, 
and Illinois was actually arrested on its passage 
through the Senate last Friday, and now hangs 
suspended on an objection to the amounts to be 


| 


expended, and because these amounts will dimin- | 


ish the fund for distribution. 

Having disposed of these points, and shown 
the Senate, as Mr, B. believed, to be the respon- 
sible party for the loss of the 3,000,000 and of 
the fortification bill, he would proceed to notice 
some matters which had grown up in the course 
of the debate, and which went to charge the Ad- 
ministration, and its friends in Congress, with 
gross neglect, and great dereliction of duty, in 
asking for appropriations for the defense of the 


country, or applying them beneficially after they | 


the President, occupied with pneesing the Bank | 


of the United States, had neglected the country; 
that every appropriation asked by the Adminis- 
tration for national defense had been granted— 
that there was little to show for the appropria- 
tions actually made—and that the opponents of 
the Administration were the true originators of 
the defensive measures adopted. Mr. B. believed 
that. four Senators at least,*had made these 
charges—one frem Ohio, [Mr. Ewing;] one from 
New Jersey, [Mr. Sournarp;] another from 
Kentucky, |[Mr. Crirrenpen;} and the fourth 
from Delaware, [Mr. Crarron.] Not content 
with making these charges, the Senators had 
exulted in their truth; had proclaimed them un- 
answerable, and had called for answers with a 
confidence and ‘pertinacity which seemed to an- 


nounce the perfect reliance of absolute knowl- | 


edge, but which he would show to be the blind 
reliance of absolute ignorance. .He would take 
up the charges in their order, one after the other, 


and dispatch each in its turn with that logic of | 


facts which economizes pean and dispenses 
18 


with declamation. The t fact that he would 


| surpluses first on the extinction of the public 
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Secretary of War, at the first session of the first 
Congress that sat in the first year of President 


Jackson's administration. Itwasfrom Mr. Eaton, | 


— would be found in the extract which he should 
read: 


* A reference to the report of the Chief of the Ordnance 
will show the particular details of operation in that branch 
| of the service; it merits attention. It has been frequently 
| observed that the best way to avoid war is to be prepared 
| for it. In this point of view it is desirable that the appro- 
priations to be made for clothing our fortifications should 


| correspond with the probable period of their completion. | 
| It would, indeed, be a mortifying result if, after the labor | 


| and cost which has been encountered for their completion, 
| it should rest in the power of an enemy, at the onset of a 

war, to seize or destroy them, because the means had not 

been placed in readiness for their defense. From the re- 

port it will be seen that, at the present annual rate of ap- 
| propriation, to wit, $100,000, sixteen or twenty years will 
| have passed, before a proper supply of arms for those for- 
| tificatioas now in progress can be obtained for their de- 
| fense. If, in the slow and gradual preparation for a neces- 
| sary and adequate armament at present pursued, sixteen 
| or twenty years should be found requisite, and war within 
| that period took place, a consequence would be that some 
of our forts, built up at great expense, would be destroyed, 
| because incapable of selt-defense, or be retained and armed 
| by os enemy and used against ourselves.’’—( November, 
| 1829.) 


| from the Colonel of Ordnance, Colonel Bomford, 

| stating that the additional sum of $150,000 was 

|asked for the armament of fortifications for the 

year 1830, which, added to the standing appro- 

| priation of $100,000, would have made 250,000 

| for that year, and which was not granted by Con- 
ress. 


| ‘The third fact which he would show, was a || 4 nother attack upon the Administration is upon 


| memorandum from the same officer, made at his 
| (Mr. B.’s) request, and headed, ‘* Memorandum 
| of items of the estimate of the Secretary of War, 
| which were rejected from the bills of appropriation 


list of twelve items, one of them an additional 
appropriation of $100,000 for arming forts, and 


granted; the twelve items amounting to $902,000. 

The fourth fact that he would show would be 
a memorandum from the Engineer Department, 
showing that, from the year 1830 to 1835, inclu 
| sively, the sum of $4,911,479 94 had been asked 
for fortifications, six of them new ones, and that 


| by Congress, making a deficiency of $943,984 on 
| that head. 

The fifth fact that he should offer was a memo- 
randum from the Navy Department, headed ‘* A 
* statement of estimates submitted by the Secre- 
| ‘tary of the Navy, from the commencement of 
‘the present Administration to the close of the 
‘last session of Congress, which have not been 
‘acted on, or for which no appropriations have 


of them for deepening the bar at Pensacola har- 
bor, for $106,690, and contained in the Secretary 
of the Navy’s (Mr. Woodbury) report in No- 
vember, 1833, and another from the present Sec- 
retary, (Mr. Dickerson,) for 


| near $500,000. 
The sixth fact that Mr. B. would mention was 
the bill of General Smith, of Maryland, for one 
million of dollars, for arming fortifications, a 
quarter of a million annually, and which was 
| indefinitely postponed by the Senate. * 





The seventh fact that he would mention was 


that he himself [Mr. Benton] had moved the 
| resolution at the last session, under which the 


Senate’s Committee on Military Affairs had in- 


| quired into the expedienc 
| military defenses. 
| effect on the 29th day of January 
| Mittee, u 
| of War, 


of increasing the 


‘ ; and the com- 
n communication with the Secreta 


have recourse to, would be the first report of the | 


The second fact that I shall show will be a | 
| memorandum, in answer to a note of my own | 


the sum of $3,957,515 94 only had been granted | 


,000, for steam | 


were granted, The stress of the charge was, that | batteries, to be expended during 1835—the whole | 


fe made his motion to that 


| 
| 
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important recommendations, and the unfortunate 
fate of which is so well known to the Senate, the 
first three items having been lost in the fortifica- 
tion bill after being agreed to by both Houses; 
the fourth large item being rejected by the Senate 
under the circumstances which had been so fully 


| stated both by himself and by the Senator from 


Delaware, (Mr. Crayton. ]} 

Here Mr. B. would pause, and ask gentlemen 
if they were satisfied? So far from neglectin 
the defense of the country in persecuting that in- 
nocent bank which, though cut down, has grown 
up, like Jonah’s gourd, in one night, far higher 
than ever it was before; instead of this neglect, 


. 


four or five millions are counted up in a few min- 








| 
| 


| 


which would have been asked for annually, if || 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


|| The 


‘been made,’’ and which contains four items, one | 


| 
ii 


utes of sums applied for by the Administration 
or its friends, and not granted. The amounts 
would have been greater, if repeated refusal had 
not checked applications; but it is enough, as it 

is enough to vindicate the Administration, 
| enough to show gentlemen their profound error, 
| and enough to show the truth of Mr. Eaton’s 


| remark in 1829, that, unless we accelerated the 
| 


arming of forts, we might be building them to be 
blown up by the enemy, or to be occupied by 


| them and turned against ourselves. 

| But a specific demand is made upon the friends 
| of the Administration to tell why it was that no 
| application for extraordinary appropriations were 


|| made for forts and armaments in 1835. To this 


| demand, especially as far as relates to armaments, 
| the following memorandum from the Ordnance 
| Department must be accepted as the answer: 
| ** They had been so often repeated without success, 
| that it was thought useless to renew them.”’ 


| the mismanagement or waste of the moneys voted 
| for the public defense, and for which, it is said, 
' no adequate returns are forthcoming. It is said, 


| from 1830 to 1835, inclusive,’’ which showed a 1 that 909,000,000 ‘have. bean: setae Saas: Saas 


| war for the increase of the naval and coast de- 
fenses; and it is triumphantly demanded, what is 
to be shown for all this money? I will answer 
and tell what isto be shown for it. In the naval 
| arm, there are twelve ships of the line, either 
| built or building; there are ten frigates of the first 
| class, either built or building; and there are 


| twenty-one sloops and schooners, either built or 
aecsan then there are a number of old vessels 
repaired, with dock and navy-yards constructed, 
ship-timber prepared, and munitions collected. 
But only a few of these ships are ready for sea! 
 Geoneade and for what reason? Because the 
appropriations required to fit them out, and es- 
po y of the $3,000,000 of the last session, have 
een refused. Next, as to the coast defenses. 
We have eighteen new forts built, many old ones 
| repaired, and some munitions of war collected. 
But gentlemen say, these forts are not defensible. 
have no guns, no carriages, no shot, no 
| shells. Granted again, not to the letter, but 
gavel. And why are the forts not defensible? 
ecause the recommendation of Mr. Secretary 

| Eaton, in 1829, had not been followed; because 
the repeated applications for accelerated arma- 
/ments had not been listened to; because the 
| $500,000 asked for by the Military Committee 
had been rejected, the $3,000,000 lost, and the 
| whole fortification bill lost, which contained items 
to the amount of eight or nine hundred thousand 

| dollars, This is the reason why the ships and 





|| forts, built or building, are not ready for service. 


Another attack upon the Administration is, as 


1 
j to the condition of the Navy, its paucity, the 
| small number of ships in commission, and their 


| dispersed situation. This attack comes from the 


Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Sourwarp,] and 


has been six years Secretary of the Navy, and 


certainly comes with authority from him. He 
| 


| 


lars, to wit: $75,000 for Fort Mifflin; aoe 
0 


| for Fort Delaware; $100,000 additional 
| ment of fortifications; and $500,000 for repair, 
| increase, and arming forts. It was under thi 
|| Very resolution, submitted by himself, u 

| which the committee acted when they made these 


* On Mr. B.’s own motion, his object 
on the defenses of the Union, 


r arma- 


to apply the 
bt, and next 


. Cass, reported near a million of dol- | Affairs in the Senate, and certain| 


| four years chairman of the Committee on au 
ow, 
| better than any other member of the Senate, the 


actual condition of that arm of defense which he 


has had so long in hisown care. If found to be in 
a very denials condition, he. wil corsmnly. come 
in for a share of that kind of merit which 8 
to, this condition.. But it may be best for the 
French not to rely too implicitly upon the help- 
less, impotent, miserable pi which he has 
drawn. We have fifty s of war, old and 
new, either ana ination, Our naval arm is 
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many times stronger than it was when it en- | 
countered the thousand ships of war of Great | 
Britain, and augmented itself with captures from | 
her noble flag. The Macedonian and Java are | 
still in our hands todo service, if necessary, upon | 
the French. More than that, we have French | 


names upon our list, La Guerriere and La Cyane, 
which we took from those who took them from 


the French. It was a saying in England, that 


France builds ships for the British; that saying 
Il} 


may be transplanted to our America, if war fa 
out between America and France. Those who | 
can take the prize from the conqueror, with more | 
ease could ot 

And now, after defending the Administration | 


from the attacks of the opposition, Mr. B. would || 


be glad to know what they themselves have done 
for their country? What has the Senate done? | 
It is very ready to arraign and condemn others, | 


and surely can have no objection to a little ar- || 


raignment itself. The Opposition have the ma- 


organized—some of them four to one—in their 
favor, and could carry any measure for the pub- 
lic good which they pleased. Now, what has 
this majority done? What has it been about? 
Has it passed the appropriations for defense 
which have been asked by the heads of Depart- | 
ments? The memorandums which I have read 
answer that question. Has it passed the sums 
recommended by its own Military Committee? 
The fate of the $500,000 answers that. Has it | 

ssed the sums which had passed the House of | 
Re resentatives? The history of the $3,000,000 | 
will reply to that. Has it originated anything 
itself? No. Then, what has the Senate done? 
The barren condition of the defenses will answer 
that. What has it been about? What are the 
fruits of the four years’ majority which the Op- 
position have held here? The fruits are nothing; 
and the works, if I should give the answer which 
the whole country gives, would be comprised in 
four words: PresmIpENT MAKING, and PresipENT 
UNMAKING! That, and that alone, has been the 
work of the Opposition. 

Mr. B. said that he had followed the lead of a 
former chairman of the Naval Committee of the 
Senate, in attempting to establish the rank of 
admiral in the Navy. He spoke of one of 
South Carolina’s most distinguished sons—Gen- 
eral Hayne; and he should be glad now to follow 
the lead of another naval chairman in the same 
attempt. The honors of the rank were due to 
the brave old officers who had carried our naval 
renown to the highest pitch of glory; it was an 
incentive to be placed before the eyes of the 
younger officers to fire their emulation and to 
reward their exploits. 

The resolution, which I have had the honor 
to submit, (continued Mr. B.,) oe a very 
intelligible, and, I flatter myself, patriotic object. 
It is antagonistical to all the plans presented here 
for the distribution of the surplus revenues. It 
is not altered, in my view of it, by the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Grounpy.] 
The ee of the amount to be applied is 
a qualification in words, not in effect. It will 
take all the surplus to accomplish the object. 
Fortifications alone will require $28,000,000 for 
construction, and $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 for 
armament. Gentlemen deceive themselves about 
this surplus. They vod ee of 000,000, 
when the amount re by the Secretary of 
the Treasury is only $10,500,000, and that before 
the Florida war and the New York fire.. These 
two events will abstract some millions. The 
surplus will be barely sufficient for the necessary 
appropriations this year, and cannot be counted 
on for many years. We should not forget our 
own history. When Mr. Jefferson retired from 
office, he taxed the ingenuity of Co to 
devise means of applying the vate in a few 
years the Treasury wasempty. In 1816, the rev- 
enue was $36,000,000 and the surplus $11,000,000; 
in 1820, the N strep priations had to be dimin- 
ished one half, y reduced from ten thou- 
sand to six thousand men, and entrenchments 
made at all points to avoid borrowing money for 
current expenses. So of this surplus; it‘will go 
soon, and nobody can tell where. Let us fix it, 
then, while in our power. Let us consecrate it 





e it from the loser. {| 


|| it, and the prospect of peace brightens. 
jority here, and all the committees strongly 1 
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to a sacred object. Some gentlemen say they 
will lay taxes, if necessary to defend the country; 
that, sir, is precisely what I wish to avoi.. I 
wish to apply the surpluses in the Treasury for 
that object, and tp avoid the odious resort to | 
taxes, which will not be necessary if we act right || 
now. This is my object; and by moving an 
express resolution here, it has been my intention 
to carry the question to the people, and let every 
citizen decide for himself, whuaee he will defend 
his country, or leave it at the mercy of the enemy? 
Whether we should put it in a state of defense 
while we can, or defer it till we cannot? Whether 
we will use the money in hand, or divide that 
money, and then raise more by taxes to defend 
our coast? This is my object. Peace or war 
makes no difference with me. England, with an 
exalted magnanimity, worthy of the high place 
which she holds among the liberal Powers, has 
offered her mediation; President Jackson accepts 
But all 
that is nothing to delay our defenses. If I held 
the bond of fate for peace, I should still say, pre- 
pare for war. 


Mr. LEIGH spoke to a question of order that 
had arisen in the discussion, in relation to the 
$3,000,000 appropriation. The question eccurred 
to him that they (the Senate) could not make an 
amendment to the amendment of the House of 
Representatives. A gentleman had told him it 
could not be opened, and he understood at the 
time that it could not be done. But on looking | 
at the rules, he now found that he had entertained 
a wrong impression. He did not profess to be 
very intimately acquainted with the rules. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, requested Mr. Leseu 
to yield him the floor fora few moments. On his 
doing so, Mr. K. said he felt himself called on, 
by the observations of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, to make a short explanation of the course 
pursued by him at the last session. 
fortification bill was returned to the Senate with | 


the amendment, appropriating $3,000,000 for the || 


defenses of the country, he was not, as might be 


Virginia (Mr. Tyxter) was then 
President pro tempore. He (Mr. K.) was not in 
the Chamber when the discussion commenced 
on the motion to disagree to the amendment. || 
He took no part in that discussion; and not until 
the bill came back to the House, insisting on its 
amendment, on a motion made to adhere, did he 


say one word on the subject; and then merely to || what is the nature of that danger, and to determ- 


| ine how far we ought now to provide against the 
adopting such a proceeding, as harsh, unusual, || 


warn the Senate against the consequences of 


and well calculated to defeat the bill altogether. | 
He gave no opinion as to the power of amend- 
ment; no such question was made. He would, | 
however, frankly state—and this was his prin- | 
cipal object in asking the floor—that had his opin- 
ion been asked, he should, without hesitation, | 
have said, that an amendment in that stage of the | 
business could not be made. He had so stated | 
to several of his friends at this session. He was | 
now, however, convinced that he was in error, || 
and that the amendment of the House could have | 
been amended. Yet, in fairness, he must state || 
that he had no doubt that many, perhaps all those || 


When the || 


| was like money in the pockets of a school- 


SENATE. 
discourtesy to him in the gentleman’s making 
any additional remarks he ought proper. He 
would hear the gentleman with pleasure; and if 
he pleased would move that the Senate adjourn. 
On motion by Mr. BENTON, 
The Senate then adjourned. 








Tvespar, February 9, 1836. 
Mr. LEIGH observed that he had not intended, 


| by any further remarks of his, to protract this 


debate, and should not have again arisen, but for 
the exposition which the Senator from Missouri 
had given of his ere policy in offering his 
resolution to the Senate, and the assumption on 
his part, which assumption, so far ashe (Mr. L.) 
was concerned, was erroneous. He knew that 
frequent occasions might hereafter occur, on which 
he would have an opportunity of explaining full 

his opinions on the subject of our relations wit 

France, but he was unwilling that for a single 
moment his opinions should not be known. The 
gentleman told the Senate that his purpose in 


| offering his resolution was to present an antago- 
| nist proposition to those already before the Sen- 


ate for the distribution of the surplus revenue, 
introduced by the Senators from South Carolina 
and Kentucky; and, as he understood the gentle- 
man, he intended to use this possible result of a 


| war with France as an argument in support of his 


principal policy. Though he was as much dis- 
posed (Mr. L. said) as any gentleman to vote for 
every necessary, liberal, and reasonable appro- 


| priation of money suited to a state of war, if war 


is to come, and suited to a state of peace, or to 


| exactly the state in which we were, a state of 


eace with war expected to come, he desired to 

e distinctly understood, that he was not willin 
to give one single dollar for any object fatvedioned 
| to defeat these two propositions of the gentlemen 
from Kentucky ant South Carolina. hat he 
might think of these two propositions he declined 
| then to state; but this he would say, that in 
selecting objects for the distribution of this sur- 


|| plus revenue, now become so burdensome, he was 
supposed from the gentleman’s observations, oc- || 


cupying the chair; the honorable Senator from || 
residing as || 


not willing to look at any other than that for 
which the appropriation was to be made. Let 
them (said he) stand upon their own merits, and 
be determined by them alone; and let the propo- 
sition to appropriate the surplus revenue for na- 
tional defense be determined by the necessity of 
national defense alone. If we are to have war 


| with France, (said Mr, L.,) or if there is danger 


of that war, it becomes us seriously to consider 


ossible occurrence of it. It did so happen that 
e found himself less sanguine, as to the happy 


termination of the mediation offered. by Great 
| Britain and accepted by our Government, than 


any gentleman with whom he had conversed, or 
who had entered into this debate; at the same 


| time he was as much convinced as he ever was, 


that there was no just or reasonable cause of a 
war with France. 


The surplus revenue burned in our pockets—it 


who was never satisfied till he got rid of it. The 
loss to the United States, in the event of a war, 
would extend to the benefit of our trade with 


who opposed the appropriation, were equally in || France, and the loss of the carrying trade, which 
error with himself as to the power of amendment. || would go to England. It was not money alone: 
Mr. LEIGH continued, that the gentleman from || it was the bl of both nati that would be 
Alabama had not understood him, if he supposed || expended. The people of the United States ought 
he referred to him, either at the last session or at || not to shape matters entirely with a view to peace. 
this. He well remembered that he was under a || He could not, situased as he was, be indifferent 
strong impression at the time, that the amendment || to a war. He was less sanguine that there would 
of the House was not susceptible of amendment be no war than some gentlemen, and more con- 
in the Senate. He did not know how he got his i vinced than others that there was just cause for 
opinions; but he supposed he might possibly have || the apprehension of it, and his vote would be 
got them from the gentleman himself. He was || predicated yee the su ition of a war. 
going to say, when he rose, that he desired very || Mr. L. adverted to the Berlin and Milan de- 
much to say afew words on the general question; || crees, to show that the President must have been 
but he was reluctant to do so, after the remarks || under a mistaken impression when he —— 
ade by the gentleman from Missouri, at the that all spoliations committed by the French upon 


mencement of his speech. He would not say 
anything further on the general 
would be considered diseourteous in him to do | 
so. He wished at all times to act with perfect | 
courtesy to a_i gentleman. 
- Mr. said, that there would be to | 





question, if it | 


oe vessels were not oe , aoon be 
thought the acceptance e 

by our Government a judicious act under the cir- 
cumstanees; and that it was wise in the Govern 
| ment to negotiate this treaty. There were some 
| doubts at the time whether the treaty would. be 
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retina. What had been the condition of France | 


at that time? She had been paying indemnities 
to the conqueror of her Government to a great | 


amount, and was laboring under other embar- || en! : 
|| the administration of the elder Adams, letters of 


rassments. Se 7 : 
The French Executive had notified to ours, that 
it was doubtful whether the Chamber of | eputies 


ment knew, or ought to have known, that the 
French Government could not conesaestannally 
have paid it at the time our draft was dishonored. 
But our Government looked upon this claim as of 
long standing, and a just claim, and could not see 
the reason of its detention. li did not, however, 
properly estimate the probable result of the vote 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Due de Broglie and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr Dedeasant differed as to the 
fact of the clam having been presented by the 
King to the Chamber of Deputies. The Duc de 
Broglie had said it was repeatedly presented to the 
Chambers; nothing was done, or, as he believed, 
could be done. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that he had asserted, 
and he did so again with the most perfect confi- 
denee, that the French Ministry had never pre- 


sented a bill to the Chambers to carry into effect | 


the treaty, until more than two months after the 
first installment under it had become due; and 
there was nothing in the letter of the Duc de 
Broglie to Mr. Pageot which, in the slightest 
degree, contradicted this assertion. Such was 
undoubtedly the truth, 


Mr. LEIGH continued: All he knew was, that | 


the Ouede Broglie said it had been presented to 
the Chamber of Veputies at as early a date as 
possible; but that to urge it hastily might endan- 
ger the safety of its passage through that body, 

The poneaeniowal duty of the King was to 
present these claims to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and he was charged with an omission of that 
duty. Res 
Did the King ef France think it detracted from 
the honor and dignity of the French nation to offer 
an apology to the American Government for the 
delay? No, sir. The Secretary of State of this 
Government was extremely importunate, and an 
apology was expected from France for this omis- 
sion, and it was given. He referred to the letter 
of Mr. Serrurier which set forth the difficulty in 
obtaining an appropriation in the French Cham- 
bers, and the regret the failure had occasioned the 
King’s Government. ; 

At the next succeeding session the bill was 
long before the Chamber of Deputies, and was 
defeated by a majority of eight votes, Mr. L. 
referred to the letter of the Duc de Broglie as an 
evidence of the sense of justice of that great 
statesman, and of his anxiety for the fulfillment 
of the treaty. 

A neglect of duty by omission, or a neglect of 
it by commission, was virtually the same. An 
apology for the omission of the French Govern- 
ment in regard to this claim had beea here given 
by the Minister of that Government—he was 
going to say — in its terms more humble than that 
required by the King’s Government from the 
President. 

It had been charged that the King had not 


brought the matter before his Government at as || 


garly.a period as he ought to have done. 

Mr. L. adverted to the time of meeting of the 
Chambers—the proroguing of them—the propo- 
sition of the g to call them together again at 
an early day—and of the dispatch by a vessel to 
communicate his intentions jo our Government, 

He then read a letter from Count de Rigny to 
our Government, in which was stated the m- 
possibility of convening the Chambers before the 
winter; that the elaim-had to be treated of by 
the publie as. well as before the Chambers; and 
of the necessary procrastination in paving the 
way for its favorable reception by the Deputies. 

Here is another “instance (said Mr. L.) in 
which the French Government explains—yee, 
apologizes to our Government. ; 

Mr. L, edverted to the opinion entertained by 
France in to the message of the President, 
which contained, as he supposed, a menace, and 
io the succeeding message disavowing it. Said 
he, upon the honer of a man, | never could 
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believe the President was serious in his intention 
of making reprisals, Was there ever an instance 
| in which notice was given to the adverse party of 
such intention, as had been done in thiscase? In 


| reprisal were ordered against the armed vessels of 


|| France, but oxeeapie her merchant vessels; no 
would vote this money. ‘The American Govern- || 


spoliation was to committed upon her com- 

_merce, When notice of reprisals was given, it 
pe the party against whom the reprisals were to 
xe made upon their guard, and enabled them to 
defeat the object. 

Mr. Livingston had written a very able letter, 
of his own accord, and without the authority of 
this Government, stating that there was no inten- 
tion of menace on the part of the President to- 
wards the Government of France. What effect 
that letter might have had it was difficult to de- 
termine, for the action of our Government had 
done away the force of it. ‘The Ministry of 
France was still in favor of fulfilling the treaty. 
Mr. Livingston’s letter comes, and, as it were, 
dispels the gloom. He read from Mr. Livings- 
ton’s letters, in which he had said they (the 
French Ministry) would not take the responsi- 
bility of a rupture between the two nations. 

Also, that he, Mr. Livingston, did not hope for 
an adjugtment before the — of January. 

Here are two letters (said Mr. L.) of Mr. Liv- 
| ingston, received, from their dates, after the mes- 
| sage of the President was sent to the House of 
| Representatives, on the 6th of February, and 
| must have reached France in March, 1835. 

He did not condemn Mr, Livingston for com- 
municating to his Government his honest opin- 

ions. But for what purpose, he asked, was the 
leuer published ? Was it for any other conceiv- 
_able purpose, than to justify the language used in 
the Urocsdont's message? He would ask if the 
French Ministry would not look into those let- 
ters and documents, and compare them together? 
France was at the time, if it was not now, torn 
| with party dissensions at home. Mr. L. men- 
Samud the Bonapartists and other divisions of 
| parties that existed in France, and the embarrass- 
/ing situation of the Ministry. A simple law, 
| proposing the parent of our claim, (said he,) 
| 1s before the Chamber of Deputies. A member 
| rises in his place, and proposed as an amendment 
| to it, that an explanation shall be required of the 
| President; and what could they do? If they op- 
posed it, the Ministry would be charged with a 
want of a due sense of patriotism and national 
‘honor, The King knows thatthe decision of our 
| Government sought for the payment of it, and 
| yet he cannot make the payment without the 
| consent of the Deputies, 
| Mr. Livingston expects there was a motive for 
| delay, while he himself desired a message of the 
| kind. - He (Mr. Livingston) advised that the 
| President of the United States should, bya strong 
| message, aid them (the Ministry) in obtainin 
| the necessary vote of the Deputies. What woul 
\be the effect upen the Chamber of Deputies of 
| such a traitorous effort to farce them inte a.com- 
|pliance? The course pursued by France in this 
| matter was to preserve her own standing at home, 
|and not with.a view to embarrass the relation 
between that Government and ours. 

Mr. L. alluded to another letter of Mr Liv- 
| ingston, and algo to the letter of the Duc de Brog- 
lie to Mr. Pageot, treating of the temper of the 
| French people, and of the necessity of prudence 
and caution on the part of the Government. The 
| first notice of the requirement of an explanation 

on the part of the French Government, he (Mr. 
| L.) saw in a New York newspaper. The next 
| was in the Government paper of thigseity, This 
+ had published it as asking an apology. 
He (Mr. L.) had some little distrust as to the 
' translations given us, and pone’ out the variety 
| of significations of French words, to show that 
‘translations of the French language required 
great skill. He, for one, was at once satisfied, 
af the views taken of the explanation which he 
tl saw in the Government organ. (the Globe) w 
|| relied on as characterizing oe gee as an 
apology to be given, there were little hopes of an 
amicable adjustment—he knew there wauld be 
‘none. The Count de Rigny had. said that the 
|| President would have to take the initiative. 
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When he (Mr. L.) saw the letter, he gave up all 


hopes. of an adjustment. 

he French eae however, had thought 
better of the matter, and had in fact taken it upon 
itself to make the initiative step in a letter from 
the French Prime Minister to Mr. Pageot, and 
had given an opportunity to our Government, 
through our Chargé d’Affaires in France, or to 
their Chargé d’Affaires here, to make the neces- 
sary explanation. This letter had showna pacific 
disposition on the part of France, and no one 
would doubt that it sought to eschew war. 

He (Mr. L.) had had several conversations with 
several gentlemen of both parties; and, although 
he differed in political questions with those who 
were friendly to this Administration, yet he be- 
lieved he enjoyed their personal friendship. He 
had heard the views of a number of them as to 
the terms of an explanation—as to how far the 
President should go. In reply, he (Mr. L.) had 
, Said to them, that he could not see how it could 
impair the honor or dignity of any Goverment 
toask the precise thing wanted. enow,ina 
letter of the Duc de Broglie to Mr. Barton, had 
what was wanted—an official written communi- 
cation, unaccompanied with the polemical matter 
with which it was associated in Mr. Livingston’s 
letter. 

The construction the President had put upon 
that letter was, that France demanded an apology, 
| and had dictated the terms in which it should be 
made. No, sir, (said Mr. L.,) it does not dictate 
the terms. No precise terms were prescribed. 
This construction had embroiled us in further 
| difficulties. He believed the French Ministry 
designed by it (the explanation) to promote peace, 
Does not the President now, said he, come for- 
ward and virtually say be is willing to make the 
explanation? It was, therefore, a question as to 
a mere matter of form in which the explanation 
was to be made. 

Mr. L. spoke of the frivolous pretexts, upon 
which war had been waged by different nations; 
and that Charles XII had waged a war because 
there was said to be a picture of an offensive 
character hung up in a particular place in Ger- 
many. The President was willing to make the 
communication in a particular way—in a me 
to Congress; but he (Mr. L.) thought it better, 
so far as dignity was concerned, to let the Secre- 
tary of State of this Government make the ex- 

lanation in a communication directly to the 
rs Minister, than that it should enter a solemn 
message of the President to Congress. He looked 
upon the whole controversy as being a mere mat- 
ter of form. He remembered no instance in 
which the truth of the expression was more 
clearly evinced which he had met with in some 
author, whose name he did not now recollect, 
that *‘ words were things.’’ 

Mr. L. controverted Mr. Livingston’s position, 
that the communications between the President 
and Congress were like the family councils of the 
official authorities in France. Their family coun- 
cils were secret; the President’s communications 
with Congress were public. He said it was ad- 
mitted that, if the President had come out ina 
proclamation affecting France, we would be re- 
sponsible to that Power. In his opinion we were 
not less(so on a me to Congress. There 
was no reason, founded in good sense or in good 
manners, to prohibit the explanation, except the 
manner of putting a few words inform. We 
were quarreling about matters of form with 
France, our national ally, whose commerce was 
worth to us, and ours to her, more than the com- 
merce of al] the world beside, with the excepti 
of one nation. If Solomon lived at this day, he 
would surely say there ig something new under 
the sun. : 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania had read 
from French papers extracts from speeches in the 
Chamber of Deputies of an exciting character, 
and had taken a course calculated to reflect cen- 
sure upon the conduct of the French King and 
Ministry. These petty jar Being, Kept. np> meee 
illy calculated to accomplish the object of peace. 
It was said thas wars did not originate so much 


from inter between the belligerent nations 
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we ought to persist in this measure of hostilities | 
merely for the sake of having the particular di- || 
rection of the surplus revenue. If we had no 

such surplus revenue, which had unfortunately | 
accumulated on our hands to a large amount, | 
there would be no such strife or indications of || 





war. 
He alluded to publications in the Globe in re- | 
to the acceptance of the mediation of Eng- | 
gard The President had stated with precision | 
the terms on which it was accepted. He (Mr. || 
L.) believed, that when that acceptance, with its | 
reservations, is seen in France, it would be con- 
sidered as an additional cause of offense. If there 
was any freedom in the French press, though 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Benton] 
thought there was not, we might expect to see 
the publication of this message of yesterday, on 
its arrival in France, accompanied with a para- 
raph, stating that it was an additional insult. | 
Hie thought it increased the difficulties, and that 
the prospect of a war was greater than was im- | 
agined. The issue now made up between the | 
two Governments seemed to be leading directly | 
to a war! In this view of the matter, he was | 
prepared to vote for appropriations for the | 
national defense. But he was, nevertheless, not | 
going to vote in the dark, nor was he going to 
make out a statement for himself of the amount 
necessary for each object—that was a matter for 
the proper Department to do. Mr. L. went into 
a statement to show the limits of the amount 
that could be fudiciously expended for certain 
objects in one season. 

r. L. went into an argument at some length 
insupportof the vote he gave against the $3,000,000 
appropriation of last session, which he said he 
had given under a belief entertained then, and 
now, that it was unconstitutional, and not from 
any distrust in the President, and concluded by | 
wishing to God that He (the Supreme Being) 
would put it into the hearts of them all to avoid 
these unpleasant controversies. He (Mr. L.) 
aimed only at a faithful discharge of his duty, 


ant only wished to have an acknowledgment 
of it. 








PORTSMOUTH NAVY-YARD. 
REMARKS OF HON. F. O. J. SMITH, 


OF MAINE, 
Iw roe House or Representatives, 
February 10, 1836, 


{n the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
the Naval Appropriation Bill being under consideration, 
with the motion of Mr. Bett, of Tennessee, to reduce | 
the item of $76,000 to $33,500, for the construction of | 


A 


the Navy-Yard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Mr. SMITH said, there were two features in 
the remarks of the honorable member from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Everert] which excited his special | 
admiration. I allude now, sir, to his profound | 
love of economy in the expenditure of the public 
money, and to his frankness in avowing the ulti- | 
mate purpose which he had in view in opposing 
the particular appropriation now before the com- 
mittee, for the navy-yard at Portsmouth. 

But, sir, it has often fallen under the obsérva- | 
tion of most men, that those who set up for great | 

j 





economists in the abstract, are not always the 
most economical in fact, when they come to the 
application or practice of what they call economy. | 
And I believe said Mr.S.) that this remark will 
be found particularly true in relation to that class | 
of expenditures of the public money to which 
the honorable member from Vermont has ever | 
been foremost in giving his most liberal support. 
But of this by ae by. | 
The gentleman from Vermont avows his ob- 
ect in opposing this item in the bill for the | 
ortsmouth navy-yard to be, not simply to de- 
feat this appropriation, but to discontinue and 
abolish the yard at Portsmouth entirely. And 
what, sir, are his reasons for opposing the ap- 
propriation itself? Why, the first reason with 
which he sets out cannot but illustrate to every | 
member of this committee; most satisfactorily, | 
that the gentleman has taken but a one-sided 
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'has been provided by Government for the wide 


timber-shed, mast-house, dock, and necessary repairs at 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Portsmouth Navy--Yard—Mr. Smith. 


view of the subject—that he looks but one way 
in relation to it. He says there is no necessity 


| for building upand keeping in repair the yard at 


Portsmouth, because within sixty miles west- 
| wardly—thatis, at Charlestown, Massachusetts— 


| the Government has an extensive navy-yard and 
| depot. Why, sir, ifthe gentleman had but looked | 


in the other direction he would have at once seen 
a distance of three hundred miles of sea-coast, 
upon the east of Portsmouth, where not a single | 
dollar of naval preparation has been made by the | 
Government for the defense of the country against | 
j}any enemy. If it be an argument against the | 


|| continued existence of the navy-yard at Ports- | 


mouth that another yard is supported within | 
| Sixty miles on the west of it, as it is not a much | 
stronger argument in favor of its continuance at 
Portsmouth, that no other navy-yard or depot 


distance of three hundred miles on the east of it? 
If it be true, sir, that the absence of all naval 
preparation by the Government through the 
whole extent east of Portsmouth is the result of 
| necessity, and from the want of suitable waters 
| for the purpose on that sea-coast, or that it is the | 
result of other sufficient causes, it is equally ob- | 
vious that the nearest point that you can approach 
| to that unprotected coast, is the most suitable | 
| point for such a provision of Government as is in | 
question. With this understanding of localities, 
no gentleman, as it seems to me, should think of | 
discontinuing the navy-yard at Portsmouth, under | 


reasons in opposition to this appropriation, and 
perhaps they are sous cogent with that to 
which I have just adverted. 

priation ought not to be made, because the Gov- 
ernment has appropriated, or is about appropri- 


custom-house in the city of New York; and be- 
| cause, forsooth, the Government appropriated 
some considerable amount, I know not how 
much, but probably an extravagant sum, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Potomac river. Sir, 
| there is no doubt a very striking connection be- 
tween these subjects and the navy-yard at Ports- 
mouth in the mind of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, although I confess I am totally unable to 
perceive it. . 
Mr. EVERETT asked leave to explain. He | 
| said, the gentleman from Maine had misunder- | 
| stood his remarks; that he alluded to the ex- | 
ong relative to the custom-house at New 





ceeding in large expenditure without sufficient 
information and data in the outset. The same 
objections, said he, applies to San earner 
now proposed at Portsmouth. e want evi- 
dence of its necessity. 


'the explanation of the gentleman. But how is 
| his argument relieved by it? Have we not evi- 


this appropriation? The honorable member from 
| Massachusetts [Mr. Lincoin] has already ad- 
verted to the recommendation of the Secretary of 
| the Navy upon the subject, and also to that of 
| the Board of Navy Commissioners. Yetanother 


| document from the Board of Navy Commissioners | 
pronounces, in so many words, this class of works, | 


at the navy-yards mentioned in the document, in- 


|| cluding the one at Portsmouth, as among the ‘‘most | 
| important’’ of the Government’s works. Besides | 


| these recommendations from the Board of Navy 
| Commissioners, backed by the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Navy, you have also the 


the same* recommendation. And yet the gentle- 


man says we have no information—we have not | 
sufficient information to show the propriety of this 


appropriation! Why, sir, what other information 


would the gentleman have, than this accumula- | 
tion of it in the printed documents “Eee his table, | 


and from the appropriate sources? 





If he be not negligent of the conpsnanss given him 
to understand it, or blinded by prejudice against 
| every recommendation that emanates from the 


“ circumstances. 
ut the gentleman from Vermont urges other 


He says the appro- | 


ating, some million or more of dollars to erect a | 


: | 
ork, and the Potomac bridge, as cases of pro- 


| Mr. SMITH proceeded. I am happy to take | 


dence before us of the necessity and propriety of | 


e says itis | 
impossible for all the members of the House to | 
understand the necessity of the work. But, sir, | 
it is not impossible, if he will but make the effort. | 


} 
report of a committee of this House, reiterating | 
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heads of Departments, he can fully understand the 
propriety of every recommendation made. If he 
suspects their propriety or expediency, and the 
recommendations of the appropriate officers, he 
can, at very little trouble, possess himself of their 
whole merits; and unless he ehooses to do this, 
with all due respect to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont be it said, he cannot, with propriety, com- 
plain or object that he has not sufficient authority 
for the appropriation. 

I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that we have all the 
necessary information to not only justify, but to 
require, this appropriation. We have all that is 
usual, and all that ourht to be desired, unless we 
are also actuated by the ulterior purpose avowed 
by the gentleman from Vermont, of destroying 
and abolishing entirely the navy-yard at Ports- 
mouth—a purpose which I sehen very few 
members of this conimittee are disposed to enter- 
tain. Look at the question in point of economy, 
and how will the case stand ? ts it not good econ- 
omy to construct sheds and docks at our navy- 
yards, to preserve the property of the Govern- 
ment that necessarily accumulates there? The 
gentleman from Vermont is himself, Ll believe, an 
agriculturist, or,if not, the region he represents 
upon this floor is made up of agriculturists. I 
would ask him, what aha, 3 be—what must be his 
opinion of the individual, who is in the manage- 
ment of an extensive farm, requiring an extensive 
body of implements and materials, and who totally 
neglects to make preparation of suitable sheds and 
buildings for the protection and preservation of 
them from the elements that destroy them—from 
rain, snow, dampness, and decay? Would you, 
sir—would that gentleman pronounce such a man 
a good hushandman, a prudent agriculturist ? 
Would he say such a man was practicing upon 
principles of economy? Itcannot be. Well, sir, 
apply the same reasoning to your Government. 
It necessarily engages an extensive navy; it must 
maintain naval depots at different points. Vast 
amounts of property, in a wrought and in an un- 
wrought condition, are necessarily accumulated 
there. And is it not economy in the Government 
to construct, at such points, the sheds and docks 
by which alone we can hope to preserve the prop- 
erty thus accumulated from the action of the ele- 
| ments that destroy it, that it may be ready for 

the service of the Government on any emergency? 
It would be neglect and waste not to make such 
preparation. 
he question that alone remains is, are the ap- 
propriations proposed—$18,000 for tenbanahete, 
$25,000 for mast and boat-house, $20,000 for a 
_ umber-dock, and $4,000 for repairs—proportioned 
to the character of the works needed? The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Linconn] has 
well said, that before objection be made to these 
propositions, regard ought to be had to the nature 
of the works designed. They are proposed to be 
permanent and durable works, and not to be con- 
structed of materialsand after the fashion of man 
of that class of works for which the honorable 
member from Vermont has invariably voted most 
liberally to support—works of internal improve- 
ment, in harbors and navies, of which first parts 
constructed have actually, in numerous instances, 
fallen into decay and ruin before the other parts 
were completed.’ It is not such a kind of econo- 
my as the gentleman’s favorite works have been 
conducted upon, that is designed to be applied in 
the construction of the navy building at Ports- 
mouth. The works are to be permanent and 
durable—of lasting materials; and if they should 
cost more in the outset, they are designed to be 
| cheapest in the result. 

But, sir, we hear the cry of war sounded upon 
this subject, and with what view I can scarcely 
conceive. War, and war measures, and war ap- 
propriations, appear to have, in the estimation of 
some gentlemen, an intimate connection with 
almost every proposition that comes before the 
House at the present session. No proposition, 
however trivial—no appropriation, however small 
—comes up, which does not seem to partake of 
war in some way. This panic appears to be 
very much of the character with that which per- 
a the British nation subsequent to the French 
revolution. Nothing could occur there; nothing 
‘| could be proposed at all out of common course, 
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either in public or private circles, though it were 
that a letter was discovered to have two seals in- 
gtead of one, which did not excite alarm at once, 
as partaking in some way of French influence, or 
having some connection with the French revolu- 
tion! Sir, I see no war measure in the proposed 
appropriations for the navy-yard at Portsmouth. 
It is a work of economy, of expediency, and of 
necessity. The idea of r jecting it with a view 
of discontinuing the navy-yard at that place can- 
not, I trust, influence any considerable portion 
of this committee. It would be, in my estima- 
tion, the extreme of folly in the Government to 
forego the privileges which that yard combines: 
the facilities which that harbor fyrnishes for ship- 
building. In no place of the Union is ship-building 
carried on with higher reputation than at Ports- 
mouth. The best, or among the best, vessels 
that float upon the ocean were constructed at 
Portsmouth. And the facilities of the Govern- 
ment for the purposes of a navy-yard of certain 
magnitude at‘Portsmouth are unsurpassed at any 
point of our sea-coast, from one end to the other 
ofthe Union. And I trust that the item of the 
bill now before the committee will not be stricken 
out with a view to delay the construction of the 
necessary buildings, and, much less, with a view 
to discontinue the navy-yard at Portsmouth. It 
would not only be bad economy to do so, but a 
direct and serious injury to the public service. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM SLADE, 
OF VERMONT, 
In tHE House or Representatives, 
December 23, 1835. 

The question being that depending from yesterday on the 
motion of Mr. Patron, for reconsideration of the vote 
referring a Petition to abolish slavery and the slave trade 
within the District of Columbia, to the Committee for the 
District— 

Mr. SLADE said, he had been charged by a 
large and respectable portion of his constituents 
with the duty of presenting memorials of similar 
import to that under discussion; and for that 
reason, if for no other, he felt bound to ask the 
indulgence of the House to a few remarks. 

He approached the subject, he said, with an 
oppressive sense of its magnitude, and, knowing 
its exciting character, of the great danger of being 
betrayed, in the progress of its discussion, into 
a state of feeling unsuited to the place and the 
occasion. It was a subject on which he, as well 
as his constituents, felt most deeply; and he could 
neither represent their feelings, nor express his 
own, without a plainness and directness which 
might give offense. He 
believe, however, that he should say nothing 
intended to give the slightest personal offense to 
any, though he should, without fear of any, vin- 
dicate the petitioners, and assert the claims of 
those in whose behalf they plead. He regretted 
to hea*the memorialists spoken of in debate as 
intruders, and their respectful petitions upon a 
subject of great national importance treated as a 
vexatious intermeddling with concerns in which 
they have no interest. Gentlemen must have 
patience. These petitioners, as far as he was 
acquainted with them, were among the most intel- 
ligent and respectable of the community in which 
they reside; while the subject of the petitions 
was one of which it will become them to speak, 
and the Congress of the United States to hear. 

The 
those who have hitherto — upon this sub- 
ject, seems to be to get ric 


as presented, and ‘‘ nailed ”’ there; and yet he is 
exceedingly rega 
petiticning,’’ which must on no account, what- 


ever, be impaired! The gentlemen from South | 


Carolina [Messrs. Hammonp, Pickens, and 
Tompson] are most consistent. They profess 
to regard the petitions as disrespectful, and the 

etitioners as officious meddlers with that which 


oes not concern them. They, therefore, would |) him rights which he is not fitted to enjoy, and ! 





begged gentlemen to | 


reat purpose (said Mr. 8.) of most of | 
of the petitions. The | 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bearps.ey,] || 
wishes to have them all laid on the table, as fast | 


ful of the “sacred right of | 


have the petitions rejected. There is, in this, 
the merit, at least, of consistency, and the gen- 


| tlemen have my thanks for evincing a disposition 


to meet the question fairly. Another gentleman, 
my honorable friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
| Apams,] would have the petitions committed to 
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the Committee for the District of Columbia; in | 
other words, to use his own significant, and in | 


this case, appropriate language—to have them | 


| consigned to the ** family vault of all the Capu- 
lets;’’ and yet hg, too, is jealous of the ‘sacred 
right”? of petition! The sacred right of peti- 
tion—that 1s to say, the ** sacred right’? of being 
‘nailed to the table,’’? by the gentleman from 
New York, or the guered right” of being gath- 
ered by the gentleman from Massachusetts into 
the ‘family vault of all the Capulets!’’ 
Sir, the petitioners well understand .the nature 
of both these rights. The last they have long 
enjoyed, and desire to enjoy it no longer. They 


want the action of Congress on the subject, which, 
judging from the past, they are sure now to have, | 


if it is to depend upon the decisive action of the 
Committee for the District of Columbia. I intend 
no disrespect to that committee. To continue to 
.do what has been done—that is, to do nothing— 


would follow, of course, a commitment to them, | 


with an express understanding that the petitions 
were consigned to the tomb, without the hope of 
a resurrection. 

I, sir, (said Mr. S.,) am in favor of the prayer 
of the petitioners. I believe that Congress has a 
right to legislate on this subject, and that the time 
has come when it ought to legislate. Something 
has been suggested with regard to politica! objects 
connected with the presenting of these petitions. 
Sir, | have no such object, nor do I believe that 
any such purpdése exists in the minds of the 4g 
titioners. They are moved by a spirit of phi- 


lanthropy, and deprecate the mingling of any | 


consideration with this question which may tend 
to divert attention from its real merits. 
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| which would become to him a curse, rather than 


| a blessing. I would not, at once, entirely eman- 
j 


cipate him from the control of his master, 

it should not be, as now, an arbitrary, unquali- 

fied control. -For that control I would tubesins, 
| the authority of Law, which should be supreme. 
In saying this, sir, I do but carry out a principle 
which has long been dear to me as an anti-mason. 
I have maintained, and still maintain, and shal] 
continue to maintain as a cardinal principle in my 
political creed, that in opposition to all individual! 
and all associated, self-constituted authority, rue 
Laws should be maintained in full and uncon- 
trolled supremacy. There is no being entitled to 
the appéllation of cen. who should not find shelter 
under the egis of their broad and ample protec- 
tion. In applying this principle to the case of 
the slave, however, I would not confer upon him 
the same rights which are possessed by his master; 
and for the obvious reason that he is not fitted 
to enjoy them. 3ut I would place him under the 
supervision of laws made for his special benefit, 
and adapted to his new condition—laws which 
| should essentially qualify the control of the master 
| over him—laws which should protect him in all 
the rights which he is fitted to enjoy, and pre- 
pare him for the enjoyment of those to which it 
would be buta suicidal philanthropy immediately 
toadmit him. Sir, we owe it to this degraded 
race of men to prepare them for freedom; to com- 
municate to them moral, and religious, and liter- 
ary instruction; to restore and protect the domestic 
relations among them; to teach ‘them the duties 
which they owe to God, and to us, and to one 
another; and to build upon the foundation of a 
conscious responsibility to the government of 
Heaven, and the authority of righteous human 
laws, a social structure which it shall be our 


Sut 


|| glory to rear, and their highest earthly happiness 


Gentlemen, I regret to say, seem willing to || 
overlook the real object of the petitioners, and to || 
co off into denunciations of ‘* Abolitionists,’’ to | 


the end that the odium which has been attached | 


to their measures for effecting the abolition of 
slavery in the States may be transferred to the 
exercise of an acknowledged right of asking Con- 
gress to abolish it in this District. But what do 
the petitioners ask at our hands? Why, sir, 
'simply that measures may be taken to put an 
end to slavery here, and especially that here, 
where the flag of freedom floats over the Capitol 
of this great Republic, and where the authority 
of that Republic is supreme, the trade in human 
flesh may be sbotiehed. 
which gentlemen are called on to meet, but which 
they do not meet, either by calling the petitioners 
| ionorant fanatics,’’ 
‘« murderers and incendiaries. 
of their philanthropy, any have adopted measures 


99 


to enjoy. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I thus repudiate the 
| doctrine of the immediate and unqualified aboli- 
tion of slavery, I maintain the duty of immediately 
and absolutely abolishing the slave trade within the 
limits of this District. And here I come to a part 
of the subject which gentlemen do not choose to 


|| approach, but manifestly desire to avoid. In this 


These are the questions | 


or denouncing them as | 
If, in the fervor | 


of more than doubtful expediency, for the pur- | 
pose of acting on the public sentiment in the | 


slave States in favor of immediate emancipation, 
it surely furnishes no reason why we should 
obstinately shut our eyes to the evils which are 
within our control, and which call loudly for our 
interposition. 


| of the petitioners. Let me not be misunderstood. 
The abolition of slavery which I would advocate 
is a gradual abolition. 


ests of the community, and the highest welfare 
of the slave. The philanthropy which aims at 


such an abolition, whatever I may think of its | 


purity, Fcannot commend for its intelligence or 
discretion. But though I would have abolition 
advance by a gradual progress towards its final 
consummation, I would have the work begin 
immediately. Sir, I cannot stand here as a free- 
| man, without declaring, in the face of this House, 
'and of the world, that the right to hold men as 
| goods and chattels, subject to sale and transfer, 
| at the will of a master, should cease, and be dis- 
| continued instantly and forever. 

| But while I say this, I would not render worse 
the condition of the slave, by conferring upon 


1 believe the immediate | 
and unqualified abolition of slavery to be incon- | 
sistent with a just regard, both to the best inter- | 


I commend their prudence. The slave trade is 
an evil for which they well know there is no 
defense and no palliation. I regret, sir, that I 
| have not the means of ascertaining its extent and 
character within this District. But the fact that 
I have no such means furnishes a strong argu- 
ment for referring the petitions to a select com- 
mittee, raised for the purpose of going into a full 
investigation, and making a full report of the 
facts connected with this traffic. I can, at pres- 
ent, only say, I am well assured that the trade is 
actively carried on in the cities of Washington 
and Alexandria,* especially in the latter, where 
is a large receptacle for the securing of slaves 
purchased in this District and the surrounding 
country; from which they are, from time to time, 
— to supply the markets in the southern 
and southwestern ports of the United States. I 
need not say that what is usually connected with 
the slave trade elsewhere,is connected with it 
| here—the forced and final separation of parents 


; |, and children, of brothers and sisters, of husbands 
[ have said, sir, that I am in favor of the prayer || 


and wives—the utter annihilation of all the en- 
|| dearing relations of human life, and substitution 





* The following advertisements appear daily in the prin- 
cipal newspapers in this city: 

“CASH FOR TWO HUNDRED NEGROES, 
Including both séxes, from twelve to twenty-five years of 
age. Persons having servants to dispose of will find it to 
their interest to give me a call, as I will give higher prices, 
in cash, than any other purchaser who is now in this mar- 
ket. I can at all times be found at the Mechanics’ Hall, 
now kept by B. O. Sheckle, and formeriy kept by Isaac 
Beers, on Seventh street, a few doors below Lloyd’s tavern, 
opposite the Center market. All communications promptly 


attended to. 
“JAMES BIRCH, 





“dec 4—atf Washington city.” 


“CASH FOR FIVE HUNDRED NEGROES, 
Including both sexes, from twelve to twenty-five years of 
age. Persons having likely servants to dispose of will find 
it to their interest to give us a call, as we will give higher 
prices, in cash, than any other purchaser who is now oF 
may hereafter come inte market. 

“FRANKLIN & ARMFIELD. 
“ Alexandria, April 6—d&tw.”’ 
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of the single relation which property bears to its | 
absolute ne | 

Sir, shall this trade in human flesh be per 
mitted to continue in the very heart of this Re- | 


yublie? Shall the law remain upon our statute- || 


book, which solemnly pronounces the citizen of 
the United States who is found engaged in the 
slave trade upon the high seas ‘‘a pen and | 
dooms him to ** suffer death,’’ while here, in sight 
of this very Capitol, the same trade is carried on | 
with impunity? Shall our citizens who make 
merchandise of men upon the ocean be hunted | 
as outlaws, while here the same offenders against | 
the human race are suffered to pursue the guilty 


trafic unmolested?” Sir, this subject demands a i] 


searching investigation. Will gentlemen oF 
such investigation? Shall the petitions which | 
ask for it be *‘ nailed to- the tabhe,”? or ** buried 
in the tomb of all the Capulets?”’ 
will not be thus disposed of, and that no fear of 
‘‘excitement’’ will deter us from probing the 
subject to the bottom and administering a prompt 
and effectual remedy. 


cidedly, because it is due to the people whom I 
have the honor to represent that I should thus 
speak. It seems to me, sir, that the sentiments 
of the people of the North are not fairly under- 
stood here on this subject. 

An honorable gentleman from New Hampshire 


{Mr. Pierce] has said that not one in five hun- || 
dred of his constituents were in favor of the | 
object of these petitions; and other gentlemen have | 


been understood to assert that the great mass of 
the northern people are opposed to any action of 
Congress upon the subject. To sustain this view 


at the North, disapproving certain measures of 
the Abelitionists, have been adverted to. 


tions, and think I understand \something of the 
nature of that public sentiment winch they in- 
dicate. And I must be permitted to say that I 
believe gentlemen are much mistaken in suppos- 
ing that they furnish evidence that the general 
sentiment at the North is opposed to the favor- 
able action of Congress upon the memorials which 
are now on your table. No, sir; the meetings 
which adopted the resolutions in question were 
got up with no reference to this subject. What 


are the facts? The southern country had been || 


suddenly flooded from the North with anti-slav- 
ery publications; and northern meetings were, 
thereupon, convened to disavow a participation 
in the obnoxious measure, and to express their 
disapprobation of it. This they did, indeed, in 
strong, decided language. ° 
mistake the import of all this. [t was the meas- 
ure to which I have alluded which brought into 
existence these meetings, and it was this against 
which their proceedings were mainly directed. 


The questin of the abolition of slavery and the | 
slave trade in this District was not agitated. It | 


is not so much as alluded to in the resolutions of 
the Philadelphia, New York, or Boston meetings; 
but the doctrine of immediate abolition, and the 
‘* extravagant proceedings”’ (to use the language 
of the New York resolutions) of the Abolition- 
ists, constitute the burden of them all. : 
Sir, there are very many of those who are dis- 


posed to press upon Congress the duty ofgranting 
the prayer of these petitions, who did not and do | 


not approve the views and measures to which I 
have adverted; and it is due to frankness to say, 
sir, that 1am among that number. I have never 
been able to perceive the expediency or propriety 
of attempting to inundate the South with even un- 
excoptionahie publications on this subject, much 
less those having a direct tendency to excite the 

assions of the slave, and tempt him to force the 

ond which it is not for him to break, but for 
others to unloose. I admire, indeed the purity 
of the philanthropy which seeks to abolish the 
institution of slavery, and elevate the degraded 
children of Africa from the condition of property 
to the privileges of men; but I deplore its often 
misdirected zeal, and deprecate the reaction which 
it is caleulated to produce. The abolition of 
slavery in the States must be their own work. 
To convince them that the whole system is ruin- 
ous and wrong is not the labor of a day or year. 
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lan 


I trust they | 


| § finds no advocutes among our citizens. 
‘do not authorize it; our principles revolt against 
| §1it; our citizens will not tolerate its existence 


I have, Mr. Speaker, spoken plainly and de- | 
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| said, ** render under Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s ’’—a precept coincident with that which 
exhorts—* servants, be obedient to your own 
masters; not answering again; not purloining, 
but showing all good fidelity.’’ he Savior 

| made it no part of his business, while upon earth, 

| to subvert the existing order of things, or to pre- 


All the questions connected with this subject are 
eminently practical questions, and nothing can be 
more obvious than the danger of failing to ac- 
complish anything by a premature effort to ac- 
complish at once all that an ardent philanthropy 
may desire. 


I have said that re sentiment at the 


North is not understood on this subject. I be- || scribe specific regulations for the administration 
lieve, sir, it is greatly misunderstood. A large || of civil government. But he came to redeem men 


majority of the people are opposed to certain views 
measures connected with the proposed abo- 
lition of slavery in the States; but they entertain, 
at the same time, an irreconcilable aversion to 
the institution of slavery in all its forms. The 
most conclusive evidence of this is furnished in 
all the proceedings at the North which have been 


from sin—to write the law of Love upon their 
hearts-—to establish principles and tiated ore- 
cepts, before whose searching and all- iearveddins 
influence the time-honored systems of injustice 
and oppression shall melt away. 

Permit me now, Mr. Speaker, to examine, for 
a few moments, some of the objections which are 
adverted to in this debate; as an index of public || urged against the legislation of Congress on this 
sentiment there. Thus, the preamble to the Bos- |! subject. 5 
ton resolutions declares—** We hold the truth to || We are told, in the first place, that this is a 
‘be indisputable, that the condition of slavery || question which concerns exclusively the people 
Our laws || of this District; that the petitioners have no in- 
terest in it, and have no more right to ask Con- 
gress to abolish slavery here, than they have to 
petition the Legislature of Virginia to abolish it 
within her limits. 


‘among them.’’ 


This, sir, expresses, I believe, the universal 




























sentiment at the North on the subject. 


|} ort 
of the matter, the resolutions of public measures || 


I am || 
well aware, sir, of the.import of these resolu- 





But let not gentlemen | 


Itisa 
sentiment which is not the production of a momen- 


| tary excitement, but is er seated in the sober 
| and settled convictions of t 


1e public mind. And, 
sir, let me assure gentlemen that no expressions 
of disapprobation in regard to the measures of 
‘* Abolitionists,’’ or doubts as to the practicabil- 
ity of immediate emancipation, are to be taken as 


evidence that the ‘‘principles’’ of the northern | 


people have ceased to *‘revolt against’? slavery; 
hat they will not avail themselves of ever 
suitable occasion to discuss it as well as of all 
reasonable and constitutional means of remedying 
the evil. The slavery of the States they know 


ual through kind and respectful, though earnest 
and urgent appeals to the southern interest and the 
southera conscience. But slavery here, they re- 
gard as withimihe competency of national legis- 
lation, and hold the:aseives, in common with the 
whole country, directly responsible for its con- 
tinuance. And I need hardly say that there is a 
very general desire that measures may be,imme- 
diately taken, looking to its final abolition; and 
especially that what has, by almost the whole 
civilized world, come to be accounted piracy upon 
the high seas, shall no longer be suffered to go 


| unpunished and unmolested in the capital of this 
| Republic. 


The venerable 


a religious principle. 
from Virginia (M 

with emphasis, whether it is the religion of the 
Savior of men? Sir, I did not expect to hear 
such a question seriously prepounded here. I 
was not prepared for an intimation that that re- 
ligion justified the holding of human beings as 
property. Why, sir, what is the great leading 


moral precept put forth by that Savior, whose | 


name is thus invoked to sanction the practice of 
slavery ? 


‘* All things whatsoever ye would that men | 








should do unto you, do ye even so to them.”’ 
Sir, I will attempt no commentary on this pre- 
cept. It needs none. I willonly say that it con- 
tains the seminal principle of the pure and elevated 
morality of the Christian system—a morality so 


congenial with the spirit, and so constantly en- 


forced by the example of its Divine Author while 
upon earth. 


Now, sir, let gentlemen show me that Africans 

”* and I will give up the argument. 
But, until this is done—until the declaration is 
blotted from the Book of Revelations, that ‘* God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men, to 
dwell on all the face of the earth;’’ and until this 
great truth ceases to find a response in every hu- 
man bosom, shall slavery stand rebuked by this 
all comprehensive and sublime precept of the Sa- 


are not ‘* men, 


vior of man. 


But, sir, the religion which contains this pre- 
; powers 
he same mouth which uttered it 


cept also enjoins submission to the “ 
that be.”’ 


~~ suuspusshugealmuanusemisaeesaeaeenaeens 


member from Massachusetts || 
{[Mr. Apams] has said, and said truly, that oppo- || 

| sition to slavery is, with the people of the North, 

inci An honorable gentleman | 

r. Jones] replies by asking, | 








Sir, the oe who have signed these petitions 
regard themselves as citizens, not only of the par- 


| ticular States in which they reside, but of the Re- 
tee 908 


Every interest within the scope of the 
egislation of Congress is their interest. Every 
thing which concerns this territory concerns them; 
its police; the value and security of the public 
property within its limits; and the safety of the 
representative bodies annually assembled here. 


|| This is the growing capital of a great Republic. 

| What may be the absolute or relative increase of 

| its slave population, or how much it may effect 

| the future condition of this District, cannot easil 

| be foreseen. That population amounted, in 1830, 
they cannot reach but by moral influence, and || 

| that influence they think canbe made most effect- 


to more than 6,000. The time may come when 
it will amount to ten times that number. An@is 
it of no importance to our country whether its 
capital shall be surrounded by a mass of hardy, 
independent freemen, ready to peril their lives in 
defending it, as well as themselves, from the in- 
vasion of a foreign Power, or whether it shall be 
guarded by 60,000 slaves, who, instead of rally- 
ing in its defense, may hail the invader as an 
angel of deliverance from their bondage? And 
is not this subject invested with additional inter- 


yest when it is considered that the Congress of the 
| United States will be surrounded by such anamount 


of sucha population? Have the petitioners, then, 
as a part of tie American seonte, no interest in 
this question ? 

And then, too, there is the character of the cown- 
try, as it may be affected by the institutions within 
the territory, where the legislative power of that 
country is supreme. Is slavery tolerated in this 
District? The petitioners feel themselves, in 
some sense, responsible for it. Is merchandise 
made of men, within sight of the Capitol in which 
their Representatives are assembled, and on 
whose summit wave the stripes and stars of free- 
dom? As Americans, they keenly feel the re- 
proach, and instinctively reach forth their hands 
to wipe out the stain from the escutcheon of their 
country. 

But, in the second place, it is asserted that Con- 
gress has no right to legislate on this subject; that 
however great may be the evil of slavery or the 
slave trade within this District, it is an evil which 
must be borne, since authority to remedy it is 
not to be found among the powers granted in the 
Constitution. 

And what are the powers of Congress touching 
this subject? Is it true that Congress is author- 
ized to extend its legislation to the high seas, 
even to the very coast of Africa, and to prohibit 
the traffic in slaves, under the penalty of death, 
while it is powerless to reach the same evil in the 
very heart of the Republic? If the grant of 
powers must be so construed—if there 1s cleerly 
no authority by which the Government can act 
in this matter, then must we submit to the evil, 
and wait an amendment of the Constitution which 
shall make it consistent with itgelf, and save the 
country from reproach. 

But, sir, fortunately for the country, the Con- 
stitution, through which we derive our powers, 
is not thus defective. The power to legislate 


* 
3 
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upon this subject is granted; and that, not by | 


remote implication, but in terms of obvious and 
familiar import. The eighth section of the first 
article gives to Congress authority **to exercise 
‘exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over 
‘such District (not exceeding ten miles square) 
‘as may, by cession of particular States, and the 
‘acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
‘Government of the United States.” 

In the first place, let it be observed, the power | 
of Congress to legislate in this District is exclu- 
sive. here is no other jurisdiction, either con- 
current or conflicting. The jurisdiction of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, from which this territory 
was acquired by cession, is as perfectly excluded 
as is the authority and jurisdiction of the Empe- 
ror of al! the Russias. 

The exclusive character of the jurisdiction being 
apparent, the next question is, what is its extent? 
The answer is, in the language of the grant, that 
it extends to ‘‘all cases whatsoever.’? The 
framers of the Constitution could have employed | 
no language of more comprehensive import than 
this—‘* all cases whatsoever.’? But are there no | 
limitations to this? Certainly. The grant is 
subject to the limitations which are incident to 
all Leldlaties power. There are many things 
which no Legislature can rightfully do. It can- 
not pass an ex post facto law. It cannot, by a 
mere act of legislation, transfer the property of 
one individual to another. It cannot authorize 
the commission of crime. These, and such like 
limitations, exist in the present case, not because 
of anything in the language of the grant, but be- 
cause they are inherent, in the very nature of all 
legislative power. 

Now, will it be seriously contended that the 
abolition of slavery and the slave trade is em- 
braced within these implied limitations of legis- 
gre power? Is it not within the competency 
of ordinary legislation? Have not slavery and 
the slave trade been abolished by many States 
of this Union; and that, not upon the ground, as | 
has been suggested in debate, of interest merely, 
but because, when thoroughly examined, the 
pretended right to hold and transfer men as prop- 
erty has been found to rest on no substantial 
foundation? Indeed, the opposers of these peti- | 
tions themselves, by laboring as they do to derive 
a prohibition to legislate on this subject from the 
Constitution, and from the reservations in the 
cessions of this territory, manifestly betray an 
unwillingness to trust the claim to exemption 
from congressional legislation to the natural limi- 
tation of legislative power. 

It is said, indeed, by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Wise,] that the States which have 
abolished slavery ‘‘have not violated the great | 
* principle of vested rights by taking slave prop- 
‘erty against the consent of the owners and 
*without compensation;’’? but that they have | 
merely ‘‘ adopted the post nati principle, and de- 
clared tha¥ rights which did exist at the time 
should never exist;’’ that is, that the issue of 
slaves, born after a certain future time, should be 
free. Without stopping to inquire into the cor- 
rectness of this, in point.of fact, but for the pur- 
poses of this argument admitting it, let me ask, 
what is the difference in principle between de- 

riving an individual of his slave by act of legis- 

ation, and of the right of the issue of that slave |! 
by the same act? Upon common principles an | 
ihoobute right to the one as properly and neces- 
sarily carries with ita right to the other; anda 
farmer would resist as equal infringements of his | 
rights an attempt to take away his cattle, and a || 
claim to deprive him of their future progeny. —¢| 
It would be appropriate here to go into anexam- | 


! 


ination of the right which is claimed to hold men || 


as property, and of the rightful extent of legisla- 
tion on this subject; but it opens too broad a field 
for the present discussion, and I will not enter it. | 


Tt thus preneee the right to legislate on the || 
ese petitions, which is manifestly in- | 


eubjects of t 


, of Congress in regard to this District, which he 
, enumerates, and thereupon proceeds to infer, from | 


|| habeas corpus, from passing a law respecting the 
establishment of religion, and from abridging the 
| freedom of speech and of the press, or the right 


| hibited from disfranchising here the citizens of 


_ whenever they come into it. It is true it cannot, | 


| this District. 


pow of the Constitution which, by no possi- 
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Wise] finds various grounds of implied exclu- 


An honorable gentleman from Virginia (Mr. | 
! 


Ho. or Reps. 


the commerce and the ports of the District of 
Columbia, and if so, his inference is, that an im 


sion in the Constitution. He says there are cer- | plied prohibition of the abolition by Congress of 


tain admitted exceptions to the legislative power 


the fact of these exceptions, that the power in 
question is also excepted, 

Thus he says that Congress is prohibited by 
the Constitution from suspending the writ of 


of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
vapers, and effects, &c., and asks if these prohi- 
nitions do not extend to the power of Congress 
to legislate for this District? Most certainly 
they do; but it is for the obvious reason that they 
are unlimited in their terms, and of course neces- 
sarily extend to the whole legislation of Congress. 
Is there any such limitation of the power in ques- | 
tion? Why, when the convention was in the 
act of providing limitations to the powers which | 
had been granted to Congress, in the eighth sec- 
tion of the first article of the Constitution, did 
they omit to limit specifically the power of legis- 
lation ** in all cases whatsoever,’’ which had been 
granted to Congress in reference to this District? 
Again: the gentleman from Virginia says, if I 
rightly understand his argument, that the pro- 
vision of the Constitution, that **the citizens of | 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States,’’ 
necessarily extends to the District of Columbia, 
and that Congress must be understood to be pro- 


the several States; that is, that it cannot deprive 
them of the privileges of citizens of the District 


because there would be a gross and glaring ab- | 
surdity in securing, as the Constitution does, the | 
right of citizenship in each State, to citizens of 
every other State, and, at the same time, deny- 
ing the rights of citizenship in this District—the 
common property of all the States—to the citi- | 
zens of those States. And, besides, the very act 
of constituting this ten miles square a district of | 
the United States, necessarily gives to the citi- 
zens of each and all the States common rights in 
it; not the rights which they enjoy in their re- 
spective States—as the terms in which the gentle- 
man states his argument would seem to imply— 
because that would constitute twenty-four ai er- 
ent rules of action, but the right of each resident 
and sojourner here, of being protected by the 
laws made for the District, and the whole Dis- 
trict. 

The exception, then, of a right to disfranchise 





|, acitizen of Virginia who may come here, rests 


upon a principle having no possible relation to 

the case in question. J 
But further: The gentleman from Virginia 

says, that no person held to service or labor in a 


State, under the laws thereof, escaping into this || 


District, can be discharged from such service or | 
labor, but must be delivered up to the party to 
whom such service or labor maybe due, and that 
this constitutes an exception from the general | 
power to legislate ‘in all cases whatsoever,”’ for | 
I admit it does, and why? Plainly | 
because the Constitution having expressly secured | 
the right to the slave owner to reclaim his slave 


in any and every State of this Union, it would | 
| be a clear evasion of it, as well as a manifest ab- | 


surdity, to deny him that right in a District which 
is the common property of the very States with- 
in which his right of reclamation is secured by 
the Constitution. The exception in this case 
rests, therefore, substantially upon an express 


bility of construction, can sustain the exception 
in question. 
Again: The Constitution provides that “no 





|| § tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
cluded within the terms of the grant of power to || ‘from any State. No preference shall be given 
Congress, is not excluded by operation of the || ‘by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
principles which form the basis of ordinary ex- | ‘the ports of one State over those of another; 
ceptions to the power of legislation. What is || ‘ nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be 
there, then, to exclude from the sweeping grant || ‘ obliged to enter, clear, or ay duties in another.”’ 
of power to legislate ‘in all cases whatsoever,’’ || And the gentleman from Virginia contends that 


the power in question? this prohibition must be regarded as extending to 








|| Slavery and the slave trade in the States must 


| also be taken to extend to this District. 
The first clause of the provision of the Constj- 
tution just referred to, was designed to exempt 
the exports of the country from taxation, and 
/must of necessity be taken to extend to all the 
| ports within it; otherwise, the entire object of the 
clause might be directly defeated. The remaining 
clauses of the provision, it will be observed, have 
exclusive reference to the equality of privileges 
| of the several States, which they aim to preserve, 
| by prohibiting Congress from favoring the com- 
merce, or the ports, or the navigation of one at 
the expense of another. This it might do, in 
effect, if the ports, and commerce, and navigation 
of this District might be exempted from the oper- 
ation of the clauses in question. Thus, a prefer- 
ence of the port of Alexandria over that of Balti- 
more would disturb the equality of privilege 
which the Constitution intended to preserve be- 
tween Virginia and Maryland. 

But what has all this to do with the subject 
under discussion? The provisions with regard 
to commerce, &c., do not specifically reach it; and 
it is only, therefore, from the supposed analogy 
between the implied limitation of the power of 
Congress in the cases cited, and the limitation 
sought to be established in the present case, that 
an argument can be drawn in favor of the latter. 
But where is the analogy between an implied pro- 
hibition to abolish slavery in the States, and an 
express prohibition of a preference of the ports 
of one State over those of another State? ‘There 
is, indeed, a prohibition in both cases, but here 
the analogy ceases. If this is sufficient to estab- 
lish the position of gentlemen, let us see what 
other positions it mayestablish. Upon the same 
ground that Congress is prohibited from abolish- 

| ing slavery in the State of Virginia, for example, 


|| itis also prohibited from forbidding in that State 


the sale of lottery tickets, and the practice of 
gambling, and the crime of kidnapping. But 
could it not have enacted a prohibition of these 
practices in the city of Alexandria, the moment it 
was ceded to the United States? Could it not, 
in fact, have rendered valueless establishments 
for gaming, and receptacles for the kidnapped, 
| which had been erected under the sanction of the 
| laws of Virginia, if those laws had permitted such 
ractices? Would the gentleman from Virginia 
| have exclaimed ‘against the invasion of vested 
| rights, the taking of private property for public 
use without compensation ? 
| Again: The gentleman from Virginia says, the 
| local legislature of this District cannot enter 
| into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, grant 


letters of marque and reprisal, coin money,’’ &c., 

and infers, if 1 understand him, that, because this 

disability results, as he supposes, by implication, 
, from the inhibition to the States of the exercise 
of these powers, therefore the assumed disability 
of Congress to abolish slavery and the slave trade 
in this District may, in like manner, result from 
its want of power to put an end to these evils in 
the States. 

The whole of this argument rests on a false 
supposition with regard to the source of the 
| inability of Congress, as a Legislature for this 
| District, to make treaties, grant letters of marque, 
| and coin money; and falls to the ground when it 
| is perceived that that inability results not from 
| the inhibition to the States of the exercise of 


| such powers, but from their utter inconsistency 
with both the aes for which the power to 
is District was granted, and the 


legislate over t 
| relation which the District evidently bears to the 
| Union. 
| The gentleman from Virginia next proceeds to 

lay down the following general rules to restrain 

legislation over this District: h 

1. ** That nothing which Congress is expressly 

‘ prohibited by the Constitution from doing as a 

‘ National Legislature, can it do as a local legis- 

‘lature for the District of Columbia. 

2. “That all the duties and_ obligations which 

‘ the States are bound by the Constitution to dis- 

‘charge and observe, from one to the other, the 

‘ District of Columbia, or its legislature, is bound 
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‘to discharge and observe towards the States 
‘respectively. : : 

3. “* That the local legislature of the District 
‘of Columbia can do no act, or pass no law, 
‘which the States are prohibited from doing or 
‘passing by the Constitution.” 

And how, let it be asked, do these rules affect 
che present question? Noexpress prohibition to 
legislate on the subject of State slavery is found 
in the Constitution, unless it be inthe amendment 
which provides that ‘* the 
tothe United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.’’ But if 
Congress cannot legislate on the subject of slavery 
in this District, because the right to legislate upon 
it in the States is ‘* reserved to the States,’’ how 
is it to legislate forthe District at all? The sub- 
jects of every-day legislation for the District are 


subjects upon which Congress has no power to | 


legislate for the States, and are, therefore, accord- 
ing to the gentleman’s argument, subjects on 
which it has no right to legislate here. 


And how does the gentleman’s second rule | 
touch this subject? Are the States bound by their | 
‘duties and obligations’’ towards each other, to | 
refrain from abolishing slavery and the slave trade | 
within their respective limits? Nobody pretends | 


this. 

Many States have done it, and many more may 
yet do it, for anything that can be found to the 
contrary in the Constitution. And can any greater 
evil result to any of the slave States from the 
exercise of a power by Congress to abolish sla- 
very and the slave trade within the limits of this 
District, than would result from the exercise, by 
the States, of their admitted power of doing the 
same thing within their limits? May not Mary- 
land, for example, if she chooses, put an end to 
these evils within her limits? And would not 
the exercise of the power be as dangerous to the 
peace of the South, as would be the exercise of 
the same power by Congress in regard to this 
District? 

And has the gentleman’s third rule a more ap- 
propriate application to the present question than 
either of the others? To what purpose, in refer- 
ence to this argument, is it to say that Congress 
can pass no law in reference to this District 
which the States are prohibited from passing? 
Are the States prohibited from passing laws 
abolishing slavery and the slave trade within 
their respective limits ? 

The gentleman from Virginia says the Consti- 
tution declares that ‘‘ private property shall not 
be taken for public use without just compensa- 
tion.’? Supposing this to have any application 
to the present case, it only involves the inquiry, 


whether slaves can be rightfully emancipated by || 


legislative authority without providing a just 
compensation to their masters, This touches a 
question which I will not now discuss, namely: 
what is the foundation of the right to the slave, 
which is said to be vested in the master? Con- 
gress, however, are not asked to take private 
property for public use; but to free the African 
from the unnatural condition of being the prop- 
erty of another, to the end, not that he may be- 
come the property of the public, but the propri- 
etor of himself. But this is not all that we are 
called on todo. We are asked to prohibit men 
from making merchandise of their fellow-men; 
from buying and selling them ‘‘to get gain.” 
Do evap leans talk of a compensation to the 
slave merchant for the loss of such a privilege? 
Do they even touch the subject of the slave trade 
within this District? Dare they do it? Are 
there any ‘* vested rights ’’ in the way of legis- 
lation on this subject? Is there any question 
about ‘* compensation ’’ involved?—any limita- 
tion growing out of ‘the nature of society, and 
of government,’’ to which the gentleman from 
Virginia refers ?—any express or implied infringe- 
ment of the rights of the States?—any kind of 
obstacle, in short, but the want of a will in those 
who have the power to put down this abomina- 
ble traffic? 

Having thus attempted to show that the a 
of Congress to legislate on the subjects of these 
petitions, obviously included in the power to ‘* ex- 
ercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 


| 


owers not delegated || 
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| quantity, to be located within the limits of the State, and 
|| in any part thereof, as Congress may, by law, direct, shall 
| be, and the same is hereby, forever ceded and relinquished 


| persons residing or to reside thereon,’’ and adds, 


| section of the first article of the Constitution of 





|an express exception of one species of right 





| or implied limitations to be found in the Consti- || 


| impose restrictions at variance with the plain lan- 
| guage of the Constitution, and whether Congress 


| pursuant to that part of the Constitution which, 


| the soil, or to affect the rights of individuals therein, other- 


| ** the tract of country’’ to the United States ‘in 
| full and absolute right ?’’ 
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soever,’’ is not restrained by any natural limit- 


ations of legislative power, nor y any express 





the power of Congress touching the subject under 
consideration ? is not the omission, upon the 
gentleman’s own view of the subject, decisive of 
the question? 

But the gentleman, having looked into the grant, 
and seeing that no such ‘‘condition and restraint”’ 
was imposed there, seeks to find it in “the nature 
_ of society and government in Maryland and Vir- 
| ginia;’’ which he says is ‘‘of itself, independent of 

conditions expressed in the acts of cession, suffi- 
| cient to restrain your power of legislation over 
| this subject.’’ Thos, at one moment, a cession 
| was provided for in the Constitution, to the end 
that the ceding States might impose condition and 
restraint upon the legislation of Congress; and at 
| the next, ‘*the nature of society and government 
in Maryland and Virginia, is of itself a sufficient 
restraint,’’? without anything expressed in the 
grant. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what is the condition of the 
people of this District in regard to this important 
subject, if the power contended for itis not granted 

to Congress? Maryland and Virginia, possesa- 
ing the power to abolish slavery and the slave 
trade within their respective limits, had the power 
of doing it within the territory which now com- 
roses this District. But they possess it no longer. 
rhis jurisdiction here is extinguished. The in- 
habitants of the territory are transferred to the 
United States, entirely divested of all civil juris- 
diction; with no power to legislate on this or any 
other subject, but subjected to * the exclusive 
legislation’’ of Congress in “all cases whatso- 
ever.’? Hewever much they may, at any time, 
from the curse of sla- 


‘ 


tution, the question arises, Where is the limitation 
to be found for which gentlemen so earnestly 
contend? Iam answered, inthe acts of cession, 
by which the States of Virginia and Maryland 
ceded the territory which forms this District to 
the United States. These acts, say gentlemen, 
are conclusive upon the subject. Let us see, then, 
if these States did,in making the cessions, actually 





accepted grants thus restricted. 

The cession from ‘Virginia was made by act of 
the Legislature of that State, on the 3d of De- 
cember, 1789, in the following words:* 


“* Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That a tract of 
country, not exceeding ten miles square, or any lesser 


to the Congress and Government of the United States, in 
full and absolute right, and exclusive jurisdiction, as well 
of soil as of persons residing or to reside thereon, pursuant 
to the tenor and effect of the eighth section of the first 
article of the Constitution of the Government of the United 
States.”’ 

This grant, it will be perceived, transfers to the 
United States ‘* exclusive jurisdiction of soil and 


** pursuant to the tenor and effect of the eighth 
the Government of the United States;’’ that is, 


as we have secn, expressly grants to Congress 
the power *‘ to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever.’’ Here, then, instead of a re- 
striction of the jurisdiction contemplated in the 
Constitution, there is, both in direct terms and 
by reference to that instrument, an express and 
clear confirmation of it. 

But, say gentlemen, there is a proviso which 
follows this grant, that contains the limitation 
contended for. Let us see. The proviso is as 
follows: 


** Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to vest in the United States any right of property in 


desire to free the territor 
very and the slave trade, they are powerless. For 
anything that they can do, by the force of law, 
they and their children, and their children’s chil- 
| dren, to the latest time, must be doomed to see 
| among them a traffic which makes merchandise 
| of the bodies and the souls of their fellow-men; 
which marches through their streets, chained to- 
gether, companies of human beings destined to 
the slave-prison and the slave-ship; and which 
agonizes their moral sensibilities by a severance 
of all the ties which bind man to his fellow-man 
in the most valued and endeared relation of hu- 
man life. 
Now, sir, is it not apparent, upon the slightest I have thus shown that the power given to Con- 
eae eal tea aeal te limited the || &°C88 over this subject, by the general grant in 
MspechOn OF MUS Proviso, Mat Ww dmited te || the Constitution, is affected, neither by the nat- 
grant only so far as it extended to the soil, and '| ural limitations to the exercise of legislative 
was designed merely to protect the rights of indi- | power, nor by any limitation, express or implied, 
viduals therein—(that is, in the soil)—from the || 1, the Constitution itself, nor by any contained 
operation of that part of the cession which grants || ;, the cessions of this territory by the States of 
| Maryland and Virginia. 


| : 
ght?’ It seems to me, indeed, || “pit the petitioners are here met with another 
that, so far from limiting the grant in reference 


wise than the same shall or may be transferred by such in- 
dividuals to the United States.”’ 


| ca: the eublect4natter no Tan eateiaiienell objection to granting the prayer of these petitions. 
zo vs i - . er now — te sem sg It is made a eos of public safety. ‘To begin 
us very proviso does, In elect, conlirm it; since || th. work of abolishing slavery, and to banish the 


detestable traffic in human flesh from this Dis- 
trict, will, we are told, tend to exeite a spirit of 
insurrection in the southern States; and gentle- 
men give full rein to their imagination in depict- 
ing the horrors of rape, rapine, and murder which 
will follow. I do not permit myself to doubt the 
perfect ee of gentlemen in these gloomy 
forebodings. I know they are in a position to 
see what I cannot see and feel. I will not allow 
myself to trifle with their views or feelings on 
this subject, though I must be permitted to doubt 
= correctness of the one and the justness of the 
other. 

And may I not well doubt? It is true I do not 
profess a very familiar acquaintance with the dis- 
position of the slave population, or the probable 
influence upon them of a discussion of, and action 
upon, this subject. And while I would hesitate 
to oppose my own individual opinion to the as- 
sertions of honorable gentlemen so confidently 
made, they must permit me to confront them, not 
altogether with my own opinions, but with the 
authority of intelligent and respectable slavehold- 
ers themselves. ‘ 

I hold in my hand a petition presented to this 
House in the 1828, signed by more than 
eleven hundrefiiliggs of this District, praying 
for the aboliti P@iavery and the slave trade 
within its limits. It Was referred to the Commit- 
tee for the District of Columbia, and remained un- 
acted on until the last session, when it was called 


from the .operation of the grant, and one only, 
would seem to imply an exclusion of all other 
exceptions. It is, indeed, altogether incredible, 
that the Legislature of Virginia and Maryland | 
should have intended to restrict the United States | 
States in their power over the subject of slavery, | 
without using language which would directly, or 
by clear implication, reach the case. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] gives 
additional force to this argument by asking— | 
‘* Why was the cession required? Why was 
‘their [the ceding States] consent to the purchase 
‘of places required by the Constitution, if it was | 
‘not to give the States the power of imposing | 
‘condition and restraint upon your legislation | 
‘ over the ceded territory ?’’ 

‘The power of imposing condition and re- 
straint!’’ Very well. If this was the purpose, 
the States of Virginia and Maryland of course 
understood it, and would take care to impose in 
their grants all the conditions and restraints upon 
the legislation of Congress which they thought 
proper; and to do it so plainly, that even the way- 
aring man need noterr in regard tothem. Now, 
where are the conditions and restraints on which 
gentlemen rely? I have recited the whole; and 
who will say that they embrace any restraint upon 





* The grant from Maryland was made on the 19th of De- 
cember, 1791. It is in the same language as the grant from 
Virginia, and is limited by the same proviso. 
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up, on motion of an honorable member from New 
ampshire, (Mr. Hussarp,] an 
rinted, with the names of the signers. 


| 
i 





|| prevents a useful and industrious class of people from set- 
and ordered to be || Uing among us, by rendering the means of subsistence more 


I send || 


precarious to the laboring class of whites. 
“Tt diminishes the resources of the community by throw- 


it to the Chair, and ask that it may be read by | ing the earnings of the poor into the coffers of the rich; 


the Clerk. 

Here Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, interposed, 
and said he should object to the reading of that 
and all other petitions on the subject, unless the | 


gentleman used it as a part of his argument. 
Mr. SLADE replied that he intended so to use 


it, and should read it himself, but, being ex-|! 


hausted, he wished it read by the Clerk. 
Mr. GARLAND withdrew his objection, and 
consented to the reading, as an act of conway to 
Mr. 8. 
The petition was then read by the Clerk, as 
follows : 


“ To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 
« We, the undersigned, citizens of the counties of Wash- | 

ington and Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, beg 

leave to call the attention of your honorable body to an 
evil of serious magnitude, which greatly impairs the pros- 
perity and happiness of this District, and casts the re- 
proach of inconsistency upon the free institutions estab- | 
lished among us. 

‘While the laws of the United States denounce the for- 
eign slave trade as piracy, and punish with death those who 
are found engaged in its perpetration, there exists in this | 
District, the seat of the National Government, a domestic 
slave trade scarcely less disgraceful in its character, and | 
even more demoralizing in its influence. For this is not, | 
like the former, carried on against a barbarous nation; its | 
victims are reared up among the people of this country, 
educated in the precepts of the same religion, and imbued 
with similar domestic attachments. 

«These people are, without their consent, torn from their 
homes; husband and wife are frequently separated and sold 
into distant parts; children are taken from their parents 
without regard to the ties of nature; and the most endear 
ing bonds of affection are broken forever. 


* Nor is this traffic confined to those who are legally slaves | 


for life. Some who are entitled to freedom, and many who 
have a limited time to serve, are sold into unconditional 
slavery ; and, owing to the defectiveness of our laws, they 
are generally carried out of the District before the necessary 
steps can be taken for their release. 

*“ We behold these scenes continually taking place among 
us, and lament our inability to prevent them. The people 
of this District have, within themselves, no means of legis- 
lative redress, and we, therefore, appeal to your honorable 
body, as the only one invested by the American Constitution 
with the power, to relieve us. - 

** Nor is it only from the rapacity of slave traders that | 
the colored race in this District are doomed to suffer. Even 
the laws which govern us sanction and direct, in certain | 


| 
ing injustice by anything at present known among the Gov- | 
ernments of Christendom. An instance of the operation | 
of these laws, which occurred during the last summer, we 
will briefly relate: 


| habitants of this District. 


**A colored man, who stated that he was entitled to || 


freedom, was taken up as a runaway slave and lodged in | 
the jail of Washington city. 
one appearing to claim him, he was, according to law, put | 
up at public auction for the payment of his jail fees, and 
sold asaslave for life! He was purchased by a slave trader, 

who was not required to give security for his remaining | 


He was advertised, but no || 


1 
in the District, and he was soon after shipped to Alexandria 


for one of the southern States. An attempt was made by 
some benevolent individuals to have the sale postponed 
until his claim to freedom could be investigated, but their | 
efforts were unavailing; and thus was a human being sold 
into perpetual bondage at the capital of the freest Govern- | 
ment on earth, without even a pretense of trial, or an alle- | 
tion of crime. | 
** We blush for our country while we relate this disgrace- 
ful transaction, and we would fain conceal it from the 
world, did not its very enormity inspire us with the hope | 
that it will rouse the philanthropist and patriot to exertion. 
We have no hesitation in believing your honorable body 
never intended that this odious law should be enforced; 
it was adopted with the old code of Maryland, from which, | 
we believe, it has been expunged since the District was 
ceded to the General Government. 
“ The fact of it having been so recently executed, shows | 


which we confidently hope will be ready to correct it. 
* We are aware of the difficulties that would attend any 
attempts to relieve us from these grievances by a sudden 


| ing descriptions and gloomy anticipations here 


emancipation of the slaves in this District, and we would, || 


therefore, be far from recommending so rash a measure. 
But the course pursued by many of the States of this Con- 
fedacy, that have happily succeeded in relieving themselves 
from a similar burden, together with the bright example 
which has been set us by the South American Republics, 
proves most conclusively that a course of gradual emanci- 
pation, to commence at some fixed period, and to take 
effect only upon those who may thereafter be born or re- 
moved into the District, might be pursued without detri- | 
ment to the present proprietors, and would greatly redound 
to the prosperity and honor of our country. | 
“ The existence among us of a distinct class of people 
who, by their condition as slaves, sprived of almost 
every incentive to virtue and in shut out from | 
many of the sources of light ‘dge, has an evi- 
dent tendency to corrupt the s of the people, and to 
damp the spirit of enterprise, by accustoming the rising 
generation to look with contempt upon honest labor, and to | 
depend for support too much upon the labor of others. It | 







ction | presumption that it is what it purports to be, to 
cases, a procedure that we believe is unparalleled in glar- || 


thus rendering the former dependent, servile, and improvi- 
dent, while the latter are tempted to become, in the same 
proportion, luxurious and prodigal. 

“That these disastrous results flow from the existence of 
slavery among us, is sufficiently conspicuous when we con- 
trast the languishing condition of this District, and the sur- 
rounding country, With the prosperity of those parts of the 
Union which are less favored in point of climate and loca- 
tion, but blessed with a free and industrious population. 

* We would, therefore, respectfully pray that these griev- 
ances may claim the attention of your honorable body, and 
that a law of Congress may be enacted, declaring that all 
children of slaves, born in the District of Columbia after 
the 4th day of July, 1828, shall be free at the age of twen- 
ty-five years, and that those laws which authorize the sell- 
ing of supposed runaways for their prison fees or mainte- 
nance may be repealed. 

“ And, also, that laws may be enacted to prevent slaves 
from being removed into this District, or brought in for sale 
here or transportation ; without, however, preventing mem- 
bers of Congress, resident strangers, or travelers, from 
bringing and taking away with them their domestic ser- 
vanis.”’ 

Mr. PATTON inquired whether the gentleman 
from Vermont could inform him how many of 
the signers were slaveholders? 

Mr. GARLAND made a _ further inquiry, 
whether the gentleman from Vermont knew if 
they were all inhabitants of the District? 

Mr. SLADE replied, he could not inform the 
gentleman how many of the signers were slave- | 
holders. He personally knew some of them, and 
knew them to be owners of slaves. The list of 
names, some of which he read, embraced men of | 
all the professions and employments in the Dis- 
trict—judges, lawyers, physicians, merchants, 
mechanics, and laborers. 

As to the question (said Mr. S.) whether all 





| the signers were inhabitants of the District, I can- 


not, of course, answer it. I can only say that 
the petition was presented to this House seven 
years ago, and has remained on file in the clerk’s | 
office ever since, open to inspection; and that it | 
has been, during the ast year, among the pub- | 
lished documents of this oo. and, moreover, 

that it purports on its face to be a petition of in- 
Under these circum- 
stances, I submit whether there is not a sufficient 


put gentlemen upon proof of the contrary. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me entreat gentle- 
men to look into this petition. I do this the more 
earnestly, because they will find the names of 
many there whom, I am persuaded, they will not 
be inclined to charge either with ignorance or fa- 
naticism, but on whose truth and intelligence and 
judgment they may place the most confident re- | 
ag They state facts which they are in a | 
condition to know, and advance opinions the 





| soundness of which is not liable to be affected by 


| of the doubts of gentlemen in regard to the power 
| of Congress on this subject, and without any of 
| the apprehensions with regard to the effect of its 


| urgently appeal to Congress ‘‘as the only bod 


the necessity of this subject being investigated by a power || 


\| brethren, should 


‘*northern prejudices’’ on the subject. They 


are in the midst of slavery, and understand what 
itis. They have witnessed the slave trade, and 
know something of its horrors; and without any 


discussion upon the public peace and safety, 
which has been made the subject of such glow- 


and elsewhere, they fearlessly announce the truth 
in regard both to slavery and the slave trade, and 


invested by the American Constitution wit 
power to sla them.”’ 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, whether it is not time 
that these petitioners, sustained as they are by 
the concurrent supplications of their northern 

tt heard and regarded; and 
whether the fact that eleven hundred citizens of 
this District have signed the petition which had 


| just been read, is nota sufficient reply to the argu- 


ment which has been drawn from considerations 
connected with a regard to the public safety. 
But further: the subject of the abolition of 
slavery, itis well known, was fully debated in 
the Legislature of Virginia, in the year 1832, 


| when the ‘‘injustice, tyranny, and oppression ”’ 


| 
| 


of the slave system were openly and boldly 
maintained ;* and an effort was seriously made 





*The gentleman who opened the debate on the side of 
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to commence a —_ of abolition which should 
look to the final, and not distant, extinction of 
slavery in that State. And did that discussion 
produce any symptoms of insurrection among 
the slaves? No, sir. And why, indeed, should 
it? If you, sir, were the owner of one hundred 
slaves, and should seriously set about measures 
to give them the boon of freedom, do you think 
that the first intimation of it would beget in them 
a spirit of rebellion, and that it would rise in 
te enmey as you should advance your benevo- 
ent plans towards their consummation? To sup- 

ose this, is to suppose what I want evidence to 
believe of the African race—that they are so lost 
to gratitude as to find no inducement to its exer- 
cise in such a manifestation of benevolent regard 


“for them as this. 





Suffer me, sir, to dwell a few moments longer 
on the indications of opinion in Virginia on this 
subject, pending the agitation of the question in 
the Legislature of that State. While the subject 
was before a committee of the Legislature, the 
editor of the Richmond Enquirer, a well-known 
Jeading public journal at the seat of government 
of Virginia, said: 


* Itis probable, from what we hear, that the committee 
on the colored population wiil report some plan for getting 
rid of the free people of color. But is this all that can be 
done? Are we forever to suffer the greatest evil which can 
scourge our land not only to remain, but to increase in its 
dimensions? ‘We may shut our eyes and avert our faces 
if you please,’ (writes an eloquent South Carolinian, on his 
return from the North a few weeks ago,) ‘ but there it is, 
‘the dark and growing evil, at our doors; and meet the 
‘question we must at no distant day. God only knows 
‘ what it is the part of wise men to do on that nomentous 
‘and appalling subject. Of this I am very sure, that the 
‘ ditference—nothing short of frightful—between ali that 
‘exists on one side of the Potomac, and all on the other, is 
‘owing to that cause alone. The disease is deep-seated ; it 
‘is at the heart’s core ; it is consuming, and has all along 
‘been consuming our vitals, and I could laugh, if I could 
‘laugh on such a subject, at the ignorance and folly of the 
* politician who ascribes that to an act of the Government, 
* which is the inevitable effect of the eternal laws of nature. 
‘What is to be done? Oh! my God, [ don’t know; but 
‘something must be done.’ 

' Yes, something must begone ; and it is the part of no 
honest man to deny it; of no free press to affect to conceal 
it. When this dark population is growing upon us; when 
every new census is but gathering its appalling numbers 
upon us; when, within a period equal to that in which 
this Federal Constitution has been in existence, those 
numbers will increase to more than two millions within 
Virginia; when our sister States are closing their doors 
upon our blacks for sale ; and when our whites are moving 
westwardly in greater numbers than we like to hear of ; 
when this, the fairest land on all this continent, for soil and 
climate and situation combined, might become a sort of 
garden spot if it were worked by the hands of white men 
alone, can we, ought we, to sit quietly down, fold our arms, 
and say to each other, ‘ Well, well, this thing will not come 
to the worst in our day. We will leave it to our children 
and our grandchildren and great grandchildren to take care 
of themselves, and to brave the storm.’ Is this to act like 
wise men? Heaven knows we are no fanatics. We detest 
the madness which actuated the emis des Noirs. But 
something ought to be done. Means sure but gradual, sys- 


| tematic but discreet, ought to be adopted for reducing the 
| mass of evil which is pressing upon the South, and will 





still more press upon her the longer it is putoff. We ought 
not to shut our eyes nor avert our faces. And though we 
speak almost without a hope that the committee or the 
Legislature will do anything, at the present session, to 
meet this question, yet we say now, in the utmost sincer- 
ity of our hearts, that our wisest men cannot give too much 
of their attention to this subject, nor can they give it too 
soon.’ e 
The honorable gentleman from Virginia will 
suffer me to commend this expression of senti- 
ment to the deliberate attention which the high 
standing and responsible position of its author, 
and the peculiar circumstances under which he 
wrote, eminently entitle it. Especially would I 
commend to the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina the declaration of the ** eloquent South 
Carolinian,’’ embodied in the article I have just 
read. The able editor of the Richmond Enquirer 
and his eloquent correspondent both had a near 
view of the evils of slavery, and describe them 





abolition said: It was a truth held sacred by every Amer- 
ican and by ev: ry republican throughout the world, and he 
presumed it couid not be denied in that Hall, as a general 
principle, that it is an act of injustice, tyranny, and oppres- 
sion, to hold any part of the human race in bondage against 
their consent. That circumstances may exist which may 
put it out of the power of the owners for a time to grant 
their slaves liberty, he admitted to be possible ; and if they 
do exist in any case, it may excuse, but not justify, the 
owner in holding them. Therightto the enjoyment f lib- 
erty is one of the most precious, inherent, inalienable rights 
which pertain to the whole human race, and of which they 
can never be divested except by an act of gross injustice. 
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in a language which at once attests their sincer- 

ity; and commands assent to the correctness of 

their views upon this ‘*‘ momentous and appalling 
bject.’ 

oe will add, that the other leadin er at the 

capital of Virginia, the Sudecant Whi » made 

about the same time the following declaration: 


« We affirm, that the great mass of Virginia herself tri- 
umphs that the slavery question has been agitated, and 
reckons it glorious that the spirit of her sons did not shrink 
from grappling with the monster. We affirm that, in the 
heaviest slave districts of the State, thousands have hailed 
the discussion with delight, and contemplate the distant but 
ardently desired result-as the supreme good which a be- 
nevolent Providence could vouchsafe to their country.” 


Mr. Speaker, if it was ‘‘ glorious’’ and safe for | 


Virginia to ‘* grapple with the monster” in 1832, 
is it inglorious and unsafe for the Congress of 
the United States to grapple with the same mon- 
ster now? 

Suffer me, Mr. Speaker, to present one more 
expression of opinion on this subject. I leave 
Virginia, and go over the mountains into the val- 
ley of the Mississippi; and I there find the fol- 
lowing recent resolution of the synod of Ken- 
tucky upon the subject of emancipation: 


** Resolved, That a committee of ten be appointed, to | 


consist of an equal number of ministers and elders, whose 
business it shall be to digest and prepare a plan for the 
moral and religious instruction of our slaves, and for their 
future emancipation, and to report such plan to the several 
presbyteries within our bounds, for their consideration and 
approval.”? 

The committee appointed under this resolution, 
of whom John Brown, Esq., was chairman, and 
the Rev. John C. Young, president of Danville 
College, secretary, made a report, in which, 
among other things, they say: 

*]. A part of our system of slavery consists in depriving 
human beings of the right to acquire property. 2. The de- 


privation of personal liberty forms another part of our sys- 
tem of slavery. 3. The deprivation of personal security 


—E 











is the remaining constituent of our system of slavery.” Its | 
effects are said to be: “‘1. To deprave and degrade its sub- | 


jects, by removing from them the strongest natural checks 
to human corruption. 
ings to hopeless ignorance. 
a great measure, of the privileges of the Gospel. 
system licenses and produces great cruelty. 
general licentiousness ameng the slaves. 
demoralizes the whites as weil asthe blacks. 7. This sys- 
tem draws down upon us the vengeance of Heaven.”’ 


4. This 
5. It produces 


These several points, in their order, are illus- 
trated and enforced at length. Then follow 
confutations of the various. arguments of the 
defenders of the system. Then— 


* As the conclusion of all that has been advanced, we 


assert it to be the unquestionable duty of every Christian to | 
use vigorous and immediate measures for the destruction of | 


this whole system, and for the removal of all its unhappy 
effects. 
efforts.” 
Mr. Speaker, is it regarded by good and intel- 
ligent men in Kentucky as safe openly to recom- 
mend a ‘‘destruction of the whole system of 


slavery;’’ and shall we be quailing before the | 


dangers of doing it in the District of Columbia? 
But, sir, I have another authority on this sub- 

ject. I return from the valley of the Mississippi 

to this District, and, looking into the United 


States Telegraph of the 4th of eee last, I | 
i 


find the following. Speaking in the name of the 


southern people, the editor says: 
‘* We hold that our sole reliance is on ourselves; that we 


have most to fear from the gradual operation on public 
opinion among ourselves ; and that those are the most insid- 


ious and dangerous invaders of our rights and interests, | 
who, coming to us in the guise of friendship, endeavor to | 
It is not | 


persuade us that slavery is a sin, a curse, an evil. 
true that the South sleeps on a voleano—that we are afraid 
to go to bed at night—that we are fearful of murder and 
pillage. Our greatest cause of apprehension is from the 
operation of the morbid sensibility which appeals to the 
conscience of our own people, and would make them the 
voluntary instruments of their own ruin.”’ 

So, then, the fears are not of insurrection, but 
of conscience—not of the physical force of the 
slaves, but of the power of ‘‘ public opinion.”’ 

Need I, Mr. Speaker, repeat the expression of 
my sincere conviction, that the fears expressed 
by gentlemen on this floor are groundless? And 
is it not apparent that the true ground of fear on 
this subject is to be found in a continuance of the 
‘dark and growing evil,’’ so well described by 
the **eloquent South Carolinian,”’ to which our 
attention has been directed? Permit me to add, 
in the language of the Richmond Enquirer, in the 


2. It dooms thousands of human be- | 
3. It deprives its subjects, in | 


6. This system | 


Both these objects should be contemplated in his | 








article I have read, that ‘‘ our wisest men cannot | 
give too much attention to this subject, nor can 
they give it too soon.’’ 
But there is another objection sometimes urged | 
against legislating on the subject of slavery, | 
which must notbe overlooked in this discussion. 
Every attempt to disturb the existing relation 
| of master and slave, it is said, tends to disturb 
| the balance of the Constitution, inasmuch as it 
| was among the compromises which entered into 
| the formation of that instrument, that three fifths 
' 
| 


of the slaves should be represented in this body. 

Now, sir, in the first place, let it be observed 
that we are not asked to legislate on the abolition 
of slavery in Virginia or South Carolina, but in 
the District of Columbia; and that our legislation 
disturbs the balance of the Constitution only by 
the influence of its example upon the, laveholding 
States. 

In the second place, I contend that a just exer- 
cise of all the powers granted in the Constitution 
can never disturb its true balance, but is itself the 
preservation of that balance. 

If the Constitution authorizes Congress to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
| the tendency of the exercise of that power should 

be to abolish slavery in the Slave states, and thus 


| reduce their representation in this body, it is a 


constitutional result of which no State has a right 
to complain. As well might we complain of the 
abolition of slavery in the West India Islands by 
| Great Britain, because its tendency is to produce 
| the same result in the United States. Neither 
| Congress in the one case, nor Great Britain in 
| the other, is under any responsibility for the 
| consequences of a rightful exercise ofpower—I 
| mean a responsibility to the Constitution in the 
| one case, and the law of nations in the other. 

| But, sir, the balance of the Constitution is al- 
| ready disturbed in the other direction. When 
| the Canatigntion was adopted, the Mississippi on 
the west, and Florida on the south, formed the 
limits of the Confederated Republic. ° For any- 
thing contemplated in the Constitution, these 
boundaries formed impassable limits, beyond 
which a slave population could not bring into 
Congress a representation upon that basis. The 
purchases of Louisiana and Florida have added 
two additional slave States, and will probably, 


| erelong,addtwomore. And do gentlemen reflect 


how much this has disturbed the balance of the 
Constitution? 

But this is not all. 
fact, has been disturbed, and must be more so, by 
the great relative increase Of the slave population 
of the.South, and the diminution, almost the ex- 
tinction of itat the North. And although this 
| is not, of course, an unconstitutional increase, yet 
| it is obvious that the enormous and alarming rela- 
tive increase of the slave population compared 
with that of the whites, was not within the con- 
templation of the men who formed the Constitu- 
tion. 

Thus, in the four Atlantic States south of the 
Potomac, the increase of the whites from 1790 to 
1830 was eighty-four per cent., while that of the 
slaves was, during the same period, one hundred 
and thirty-six per cent. In South Carolina the 
disproportion was still greater; the increase of the 
whites during the same period having been ninety- 
four per cent., while that of the slaves was one 
hundred and ninety-four per cent. 

To what results, Mr. Speaker, are the princi- 
ples which produce such a disproportionate in- 
crease of population to lead us? What will, in 
the progress of fifty years, become of the balance 
of the Constitution ? 
deeply concern the free States. 





appalling interest. W 
half a century hence, in reference to this subject? 
That period will roll away, and the principles 


will continue to operate! 
say, ‘‘ Hands off—let us alone. e will leave it 
‘to our children, and our grandchildren, and our 
‘great grandchildren, to take care of themselves, 
‘and to brave the storm.’’ 

But, sir, I will pursue this train of thought no 
further. I leave it,and with it the subject which 


SL 
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| 
| 


| 


| 


SENATE. 


the House has so kindly indulged me in discuss- 


| ing. 


Deeply convinced, sir, that the petitioners have 
a right to ask us to abolish slavery and the slave 
trade within this District, and that we have not 
only the right, but that it is our bounden duty 
forthwith to commence the one, and to begin and 
finish the other, I must ask, when the proper 
time shall come, that the petitions shall be refer- 


| red to a select committee, to the end that they 


may have the speedy and decisive action of this 
body. It seems to me to be due to the great im- 
portance of the subject that they should be thus 
disposed of. Sir, we must not bury these peti- 
tions. And let me say to gentlemen, that sucha 


| policy will certainly defeat itself. You cannot 


smother investigation of this subject. Sir, the 


| spirit of free inquiry is the mgster spirit of the 


age. It bows to the authority of truth and reason 
and revelation, but it bows to nothing else. It 


must have free course, and it will have it; giving 


| life and soul and energy to the march of liberal 
principles, and destined to shake every institution 


The balance, in point of || 


These are questions which | 


ut there is another question which comes 
home to the slave States with tremendous and | 
What will be their condition | 


which govern the advance of the slave population | 
And. sot gentlemen | 


While the charges contained in these paridens 


on earth which does not recognize the ** inalien- 
able rights”? of man, and bow to the supremacy 
of just and equal laws. And, sir, it shall move 
onward and onward and onward, until every 
kindred and tongue and people under heaven shall 
acknowledge and glory in the great truth that 
‘S ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL.” 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
February 12, 1836. 

Mr. MOORE moved to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the motion of Mr, Bucnanan to reject 
the prayer of the Society of Friends, in the peti- 
tion to abolish Slavery in the District of Colac 
| bia; which being agreed to, 
| Mr. MOORE said he would be very brief in 
| the remarks he was about to offer, and would not 
even now trespass at all on the patience of the 
Senate, except from the peculiar remarks from 
some of the Senators, and the high state of ex- 
| citement in the section. of country he came from. 
| The Society of Friends had as much of his 
| respect as any other class of individuals. That 
| part of the Constitution authorizing the people 

peaceably to meet and consult upon their griev- 
ances, had been construed as authority to petition 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. But there was no proposition or pe- 
tition before the Senate complaining of grievances 
of theirown. It therefore did not a aes 

They denounced the existence of dara, nay, 
further, they denounced all those who partici- 
pated init. He conceived that the property in 
| slaves was not only guarantied in the District of 
| Columbia, but in all the slaveholding States, and 
any intermeddling in it was a violation of the 
commandment which required them to attend to 
their own concerns, and not meddle with the con- 
cerns of their neighbors. 

‘Suppose (said Mr. M.) they should petition 
for a restriction of the liberty of the press, the 
| licentiousness of which he admitted. No one 
| would consent to grant the prayer of such a pe- 
| tition. 





Were more particularly against the peop e of the 
District of Columbia, they also embraced a part 
of his constituents: and so faras his constituents 
were concerned, he entered the plea of not guilty, 
and that they were slandered. He entered the 

lea of not guilty for himself and his colleague, 
»0th of whom had bought slaves in the District 
of Columbia. Mr. M.spoke of the entire igno- 
rance of these petitioners from the North in re- 
gard to the treatment of the slaves in the South. 


|| The common principles of humanity would dic- 


tate humanity in the South as well as in the 
North. The slaves were well treated, fed, and 
clothed, and well contented, if these disturbers 
of their, peace and instigators of insurrection 
would let them alone. s / 
He would refer toa little book, which by acei- 
dent had fallen into his hand. There were plates 
in it representing slaveholders in the most odious 
point of view. He would not say it was 4 main 
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object in publishing this book to excite a rebel- 
lion and insurrection; but he would not hesitate 
to say that any man of sensibility, whether from 
the East, West, North, or South, would, on read- 
ing a paragraph in it, be excited to indignant 
feelings. Mr. M. here read several of the offen- 
sive extracts. 

In getting out instructions from a certain quar- 
ter, in order to send to the Senate and House 
of Representatives, in opposing the admission 
of into the Union, he would like to 
know whether that opposition was founded on 
political motives? If he were to trace that point 
to its origin, he would arouse the sensibilities of 
some who were very sensitive. He would not, 
therefore, say many things now he had intended 
to say. For one, he contended they had no 
right to entertain a petition praying for what he 
conceived to be in violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. M. spoke of the restraints necessarily put 
upon the slaves in consequence of this interfer- 





ence. At some of their meetings, they were re- | 


sew to keep a patrol; and in some instances 


the slaves were necessarily restrained in assem- | 


bling for public worship. 

The Legislature of Alabama had been called 
upon to act, and had acted, and made a most 
solemn appeal to the Legislatures of different 
States to punish these evil-doers. 

The Executive of Alabama had made a posi- 


tive demand of the Executive of New York to | 


deliver up a certain leader of the Abolitionists. 
But the Executive of New York had very po- 
litely declined. He had made liberal expressions 
against the conduct of this man and those engaged 
with him; but he regretted he (the Governor of 
New York) had declined recommending to the 
Legislature of that State the passage of a law to 
authorize him to deliver up that individual, or to 
punish him and others in that State, for exciting 
insurrections in the South, &c. If he had done 
80, the people of the South would have been bet- 
ter satisfied. ‘The excitement in his (Mr. M.’s) 
part of the country had no parallel. He was 
constrained to believe there was more in these 
memorials than met the public eye. 

They were told there were many more aboli- 
tion memorials in the desks of Senators to be 
presented. They (the Abolitionists) concentra- 
ted their whole force first against the District of 
Columbia, and we may consider this (said Mr. 
M.) as nothing more than an entering wedge to 
a great scheme. 

™ order that they might puta stop to thig move- 
ment in its incipient stage, they should put the 
seal of diengprobetion onitatonce. Itcould not 
be done by referring it to a committee, or by lay- 
ing it on the table, but by a rejection of the peti- 
tions. 

When the proposition from the gentleman from 
‘South Carolina came up, they should see who 
would come up to the sticking’ point. There 
could then be no non-committal on the constitu- 
tional question. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, said, he would like to 
say a few words, if not encroaching on the busi- 





ness set apart for the day. As the remarks he 
wished to make were principally called for by the 
remarks of the Senator who had just taken his 
seat, he preferred making them then, but would 
ield to the wishes of the Senate. No objection 
ing made, Mr. K. proceeded to veumok, that 
he thought he had made up his mind to say not 
one word on these memorials. He disliked to 
icipate in that which he had condemned in 
others. For the reasons just given, however, and 
for those given by other southern Senators who 
had previously offered their views briefly, it was 
eee right that he, as a southern man, should 
riefly explain the views which would induce him 
to vote against a motion, made by a southern man 
as a southern measure. 

Upon the general subject, his views had been 
already very well expressed by others. In fact, 
it had been well expressed in the course of the 
debate, that upon the object of the memorialists, 
their feelings, sentiments, and opinions, and also 
upon the pernicious tendency of their measures, 
there was not, nor could be, any material differ- 
ence among the members representing the south- 
ern section of the Confederacy upon that floor. 


St AF tenn 


Slavery in the District of Columbia—Mr. King, of Georgia. 


Their feelings and interests were the same; and try. And yet (said Mr. K.) we have just been 


if they differed, it was only a difference as to the 
mode in which the question should be dis 


posed of; || 





Senarz. 





charged with sacrificing southern interest 
attain a political end. (Here Mr. Bevnk sais 


a difference simply as to the most expedient mode || the Senator from Georgia had misunderstood him 
of stamping with disapprobation the pernicious || ..d madesome explanations.) Mr. K. saidhe had 
labors of these disorganizing agitators. Perhaps, || express! understood the Senator to say that the 


he said, like the Senator from Alabama, he should 


object of the course of the Administration part 


| make some exception in favor of the intentions | was to favor the pretensions of a certain northern 


_ of the particular memorialists whose petition was 
| now under consideration. . 

| Here Mr. K. asked, if it was not the petition 
| alone of the Friends that was under considera- 


| 
| 


|| intended, would be attended with the same mis- 
|| chievous consequences that followed the efforts 


'| of those who could not, in all cases, have the || 


same charity extended to them. 

But (said Mr. K.) this being among the southern 
members a mere difference of form in the manner 
of disposing of the subject, I regret exceeding] 
that the Senator from Carolina has thought it 
his duty (as he doubtless has) to pass the subject 
upon the consideration of the Senate in such form, 
as not only to permit, but, in some measure, to 
| create, a necessity for the continued agitation of 
the subject. For he believed, with others, that 


and excitement than such motions as that of the 
Senator from South Carolina. What was the 
object of the motion? Senators said, and no doubt 
sincerely, that their object was to quiet the agita- 
tion of the subject. Well, (said Mr. K.,) my 
| object is precisely the same. We differ, then, 
only in the means of securing a common end, 


by its tendency to secure the end desired. Would 
even an affirmative vote on the motion quiet the 
agitation of the subject! He thought, on the 
contrary, it would much increase it. How would 
it stop the agitation ? 








a new issue for debate, which was all the Aboli- 


now expected. 
These petitions had been coming here without 
intermission ever since the foundation of the Gov- 


on presentment—an honor not heretofore granted 
to them—they would not only continue to come 
here, but they would thicken upon us so long as 


rights. 


unmeasured denunciations againstthe North. We 
may threaten vengeance against the Abolitionists, 


that. And thus exhausting ourselves mentally 
and physically, and setting down to applaud the 
spirit of our own efforts, Arthur Tappan and his 
pious fraternity would very coolly remark, ‘* Well, 
that is precise 
tion in the South. I wished to provoke the ‘ aristo- 
cratic slaveholder’ to make extravagant demands 
on the North, which the North could not consist- 
ently surrenderto them. I wished them, underthe 
pretext of securing their own rights, to encroach 
upon the rights of all the American people. In 





short, I wish to change the issue; upon the pres- | 


ent issue we are dead. Every movement, every 
demonstration of feeling among our own people, 
shows that upon the present issue the great body 


tionists wanted; or, at any rate, the most they | 


| tion, all others having been withdrawn? and, | 
| being answered in the affirmative, he proceeded. | 
| He hoped even these good people would come | 
|| to understand that their labors, however well | 


nothing was better calculated to increase agitation | 


and he could tell the Senators that the value of |) 
the motion as a means would likely be estimated || 


What would be decided? |, 
Nothing, except it be that the Senate would not. 
receive the particular memorial before it. Would | 
that prevent the presentation of others? Not at |) 
all; it would only increase the number by making | 


| candidate for the Presidency, but accepted the 
explanation. a ca 
t was a good maxim in politics, as well as 
private life, (Mr. K. said,) never to demand too 
much. By making unreasonable demands, we 
often lost that to which we were plainly entitled 
If the non-slaveholding States were willing to 
allow us all our rights, we should be satisfied, 
|| We should never leave an impregnable position 
, for the doubtful prospects of a dangerous ally. 
Notwithstanding what he had said, he was not 
| repared to say that the motion of the Senator from 
South Carolina might not be entertained without 
any dangerous invasion of a constitutional right, 
| It has been insisted that the memorialists bear no 
interest in the subject, and are therefore not enti- 
tled to the right of petition. We should recollect, 
however, that the right of petition is esteemed a 
very sacred one inthis country. And we should 
mars de up no unnecessary issues about it. The 
people, on these matters, usually measured in 
the lump; they did not understand these nice con- 
| stitutional distinctions and parliamentary rules, 
and a refusal to receive petitions on such grounds 
' would be looked upon as an arrogant attack on a 
popular right, and would be so used by the ene- 
mies of the South. 
’ But why were we bound to refuse to receive 
|| these petitions? If he understood Senators, it 
was on two grounds; the first was, that the lan- 
uage reflected on a portion of the members. 
ow, (said Mr. K.,) every southern Senator 
feels an equal indignation at having these memo- 
rials brought before them. But he did not know 
| how the memorialists, in this particular case, 
could have presented the subject at all in more 
| respectful language than they have employed. 
But (he said) he was already strongly committed 
on this point, by votes given on other occasions, 
since he had been in the Senate. He could 


| not change his action until he had changed his 


ernment, and he could tell the Senator that if they | 
were each to be honored by a lengthy discussion | 


the Government remained in existence. We may | 
| seek occasion (said Mr. K.) to rave about our | 
We may appeal to the guaranties of the || 
Constitution which are not denied. We may || 
speak of the strength of the South, and pour out | 


and menace a dissolution of the Union, and all || 


| 


} 
| 


opinion. He considered the pretensions of the 
| Senate on this subject the most dangerous and 


|| extraordinary ever tolerated in any representative 


Government. Thedoctrine, as acted on in a few 

/ cases in the Senate, was, that we would not 
receive any memorial that might, in the opinion 
of the Senators, ‘‘ reflect on the body, or any 
member of it.’’ On this principle, how are the 
people ever to obtain reform of abuses, originat- 
ing in the two Houses oreither House? Where 
would the principle lead to? He would not 
dwell upon the subject, but he would put a few 
lain cases, that would be well understood by 
enators. We have (said Mr. K.) been in the 
habit of voting ourselves privileges. All exclu- 
sive privileges are justly odious to our people. 
They are inconsistent with the American charac- 
ter, and opposed to the genius of our institutions. 
e have voted ourselves the franking privilege, 

| not during the session, as formerty, bat in per- 


|| petuity. This _o it was known; was some- 
what I wanted; | wanted azita- || 


times grossly abused, which would be a strong 
argument for its total repeal. 

e also spoke of the purchase of books for the 
members, and referred to the practice of the mem- 
| bers in paying for their newspapers out of the 
— money, in support of which practice he 
| had never been able to elicit any argument, ex- 
cept the wnanswerable one of the yeas and nays. 
| The contingent expenses of the two Houses had 
| been also swelled in a few years to an enormous 
'extent. There were other cases of more magni- 


of the om me is against us. The issue must be | tude which might be made the subject of com- 
> 


change 
end.”’ This language (Mr. K. said). was not 


conjectured, but there was much evidence of its 
truth. 

Sir, (said Mr. 
actually in the pay of the Directory on Nassau 
street, they could not more effectually coéperate 
in the views, and administer to the wishes, of 
these enemies to the peace and quiet of our coun- 


or the prospects of abolition are at an | plaint by the people, but he referred to these as 


| obvious eases that had been spoken of during the 
present session. Suppose, then, the people were 
to petition Congress to abolish the franking priv- 


K.,) if southern Senators were | ilege, and state as a reason the enormous abuses 
! 


to which it is subject. Suppose they look at the 
sum total of your contingent account, and be- 


| lieving it impossible it could be honestly expended 


for any contingencies that the Constitution will 
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allow, pray Congress to look into the subject 
and reform the abuse. According to this novel 
doctrine, any Senator might rise and move that 
««the memorial be not received,’’ because it ** re- 
cted on the Senate or some of its members.”’ 
fr (said Mr. K.,) I deny the whole doctrine. 
| deny it in the general, and I deny it in the par- 
ticular; I deny it im the gross, and I deny it in 
the detail. It has not one single inch of ground 
in the Constitution to stand upon. e were 
sent here to do the business of the public, and 
not to set up arbitrary codes for the protection 
of our dignity, and then be left to determine what 
dignity means. I consider true senatorial dignit 
to consist in a straightforward, independent dis- 
charge of our constitutional duties, and not in 
searching into the 6 ws employed by our 
constituents, when they ask us for a redress of 
grievances, to see if we cannot find some pretext 
to commit a fraud upon the Constitution. If the 

ople thought we had done wrong they had a 
right plainly to tell us so, and if we found the 
charge true, we should set about a reformation; 
if untrue, we should reject their petitions on that 
account. 

Mr. K. said he had spoken of this doctrine in 
a general point of view, and could not honor the 
Abolitionists so far as to suffer them to provoke 
him to a violation of the Constitution as he un- 
derstood it. 

In the second place, it was contended that we 
should not receive the petition, because to grant 
it would be unconstitutional. Was it not appa- 
rent that this was assuming, prematurely that 
which we should arrive at by an examination of 
the subject? It had been asked, why receive the 
petition, if it were afterwards to be rejected? 
Senators had asked, what was the difference be- 
tween the two modes of proceeding? He would 
ask in turn, if there were no difference, why did 
gentlemen insist on their motion? There was a 
difference, however, which he thought was well 
understood. 

To refuse to receive denied the right of being 
heard. To receive, and reject the prayer of the 
petitioner, gave the privilege of a hearing, and 
the judgment of the Senate upon the subject. 
This petition, he said, had been read, and its 
object considered; but not necessarily so. The 
motion was perfectly in order, before reading, on 
a statement of the nature of the memorial by the 
Senator offering it, and the theory of the motion 
was to deny the right to a consideration. This 
consideration might change an opinion previously | 
formed without it; and should not be denied be- 
cause our first impressions may be against the | 
rights of the petitioners. 

Mr. K. said, that he believed also, after some 
reflection upon the subject, that Congress had no 
constitutional power to emancipate the slaves in 
the District of Columbia, in the manner contem- 
plated by the memorialists. He believed that 
Congress had precisely the same power over the 
subject in the District of Columbia that the States | 
had in their respective limits, and he agreed per- 
fectly with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Letcn] 
that the States themselves had no power to take 
the slave from the owner, except for. public use, 
and for a just compensation. He did not agree, 
however, with the Senator from Virginia, in his | 
construction of the proviso in the Virginia cession, 
as the plain import and intention of the proviso 
was only to negative the idea that the soil was 
transferred with the jurisdiction. But the aid of 
this proviso was not necessary to the constitu- 
tional argument, @nd he did not believe the Sen- 
ator placed much stress upon it. 

The argumentum ab inconvenienti also of the | 
Senator from Virginia, alihough powerful—even | 
irresistible to prove the inexpediency of exercis- 
ing the power, if the power were admitted, was | 
still not sufficient, perhaps, to disprove the exist- 
ence of the power itself. : 

It was the intention of the framers of the Con- | 
stitution that Congress should have a very exten- 
sive legislative power over the District. It was 
necessary it should have it, and it was reasonably 
sup that Congress could have no dangerous 
temptation to abuse it. What inducement could 
Congress have to oppress the helpless inhabitants 
of the ten miles square; or, on the other hand, 
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what dangerous inducement to heap expensive 
benefits on the District at the cost of their own 
immediate constituents? None inthe world. And 
hence the alarming pictures drawn of the effects 
of emancipation in this District, and in all the forts 
and arsenals in the slaveholding States, whilst 
Slavery exists in the surrounding States, had not 
the slightest influence upon his deliberations upon 
the subject. The former might be admitted, and 
he had not the slightest apprehension that Con- 
gress would exercise it so long as there was virtue 
and patriotism enough in the country to hold the 
Government together. 

But, he said, without any particular distrust 
of Congress as the legislature of the District of 
Columbia, there was a restriction upon the whole 
legislative power of the Union, State and Federal, 


which denied the right to Congress to do that | 


which was wished by the memorialists. ‘This was 
a national restriction, and extended to the District 
of Columbia as well as to the States. This re- 
striction was to be found in the fifth amendment, 
which had been referred to by others. This 
amendment says that no person *‘shall be deprived 
‘ of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
‘of law, nor shall private property be taken for 
‘public use without just compensation.”’ 

Mr. K. said he thought it might be found as a 
historical fact, that this amendment owed its origin 


to the apprehensions of the slaveholding States || 


on this very subject. It was well known that 


the Constitution met with great opposition in | 


the convention of Virginia. There, some of the 
greatest men, and greatest patriots of the age, 
used every means to defeat it. Among other 
things, it was objected to by Patrick Henry and 
others, that Congress would have power under 
the Constitution to emancipate the slaves in the 
slaveholding States. In vain did the advocates 
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of the Constitution appeal to its obvious guaran- 
ties on this subject; they still believed, or affected 
to believe, that Congress had the power under 
the general welfare doctrine so long exploded. 
Finding that the Constitution would be adopted 
against their efforts, they then showed themselves 
consistent by proposing and appending to the 
ratification of Virginia a bill of rights and sundry 
amendments, containing their principal objec- 
tions, and this among the rest. Some of the 
principles contained in the bill of rights and 
amendments were adopted by Congress, and 
others rejected. And this principle was adopted 
in the fifth amendment as before read. he 
great object was the certain security of private 
rights against the arbitrary power of legislation; 
and it was evident, that the private rights of the 
slaveholder in the District of Columbia were in- 
consistent with the object of the memorialists. 
He could, to be sure, imagine a state of things in 
which Congress, as the only legislative power 
for the District as a community, might interfere 
with the slaveholder at the expense of the Dis- 
trict. But the case was so remote that it scarcely 
deserved our consideration. If slavery were 
abolished everywhere else in the Union, and the 
people of the District should find it a check to 
their prosperity and a curse to their community, 
ores might, perhaps, in reference to the 
good, and supposed wishes of this District, tax 
it for the emancipation of its own slaves. ‘The 
only question in such a case would be, whether 
emancipation was such a public use as that con- 
templated in the Constitution. He had given 
no special consideration to this branch of the 
subject, and would detain the Senate no longer 
upon it. 

He should vote against the motion of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, because he thought it 
useless and impolitic to be making up useless and 
unusual issues with these people, only calculated 
to give them importance and strength. And he 
should vote to reject the rrayer of the petitioners, 
because he thought it inexpedient; and further, 
that Congress had no constitutional power to 

ant it. 

Mr. CALHOUN did not rise to prolong the 
debate. He had no idea that more than ten or 
fifteen minutes would have been occupied in con- 
senting, as he did, to the motion of the gentleman 
from Vishuns, [Mr. Moore.] He fad heard 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Kine] with deep 
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regret. It was not that he feared the pernicious 
effects at home, but on account of showing a 
division here. We are (said he) but a small mi- 
nority here, and had hoped they would be united. 
He was sorry to hear that very harsh expression 
made by that gentleman. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, wished the gentleman 
[Mr. Catnoun] to designate any harsh expression 
he had made. 

Mr. CALHOUN did not know that he could 
repeat the very words of the gentleman, }Mr. 
Kine,] but repeated one expression he had un- 
derstood him to use, which Mr. Kine denied 
having used. Mr. C. was happy to learn that 
he had misunderstood him. 

Mr. C. proceeded. The petition was couched 
in calumnious language towards that gentleman's 
[Mr. Kine’s] constituents, as well as his (Mr. 
C.’s.) Man stealing, &c., was charged to them 
in the petition, 

Did he (Mr. C.) seek the introduction of peti- 
tions here? No, sir. He merely went for the 
refusal of the petition, And I (said Mr. C.) have 
been aceused of aiding the views of Arthur Tap- 
van! He would not decide this question now; 
Ie would leave itto the people of the Sov .h. Had 
any one prepared a law prohibiting che assem- 
bling of these petitioners? No, sir, And yet they 
were accused of a violation of refusing ‘the right 
of petition! He was glad the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. ceri had accorded in his opinion. 
But he would ask the gentleman from Georgia, 
[Mr. Krna,] if he would receive such a petition 
in the Legislature of Georgia? 

Mr. KING answered, ** Yes.”’ 

Mr. CALHOUN continued. I would rather 
(said he) lay my head onthe block, than do itin my 
State. He would return the charge of agitator. 
He would repeat that, if he had known the motion 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Moore} 
would have given rise to such a discussion, he 
would not have consented to it. 

He had a great deal to say on this question, and 
would at the proper time. 

He was determined, for one, if deserted by 
every other Senator, to stand firm on the position 
he had taken. The presidential question, in his 
opinion, was of no consequence compared to the 
importance of this. 

Mr. HILL. I do not (said he) object to many 
of the positions taken by Senators on the abstract 
gv of northern interference with slavery in 
the South. But I do protest against the excite- 
ment that is attempted on the floor of Congress 
to be kept up against the North. I do protest 
against the array that is made here of the acts of 
a few misguided fanatics as the acts of the whole 
or of a large portion of the people of the North. 
I do protest against the countenance that is here 
given to the idea that the people of the North 
generally are interfering with the rights and prop- 
erty of the people of the South. 

Mr. President, the authors and movers of the 
abolition a the North, so far as I have 
been able to identify them, are the same people 
who have so often attempted to move on ether 
subjects of political agitation. The older ones 
might be traced through most of the excitements, 
from the Missouri excitement of 1816, down to 
the present time. Almost the same means have 
been pursued in this matter that for several years 
were pursued in relation to the stopping of the 
mails on the Sabbath during and subsequent to 
the late war, and to enlist the sympathies of the 
religious community in behalf of the “ poor In- 
dians,”’ within the last few years. It is but the 
attempt of speculating, gambling politicians, to 
operate on the prejudices of the fanatical and the 
credulous; and it is done through organized socie- 
ties, having the furtherance of religion for their 
ostensible object. 

It fortunately happens, that never were the peo- 
ple of the North so entirely united in opinion on 
any exciting subject as they are on this question. 
The good sense of the community has utterly 
prostrated the fanatical perry so far as relates to 
any evils they can effect athome. Nine tenths 
of those who had for the moment been honestly 
deluded by the artful and the designing, have 
already disclaimed the connection. 


The policy of the friends to the Union in the 
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State which I have the honor here, in part, to 
represent, had been not to contest the ground 
with the zealots who had embarked in a crusade 
against slavery in a country where slavery did 
not exist. They believe that the zeal of the few 
fanatics would sooner tire, if left the entire field to 
themselves, than ifa collision was keptup. With 
all their efforts, with thousands of dollars poured 
in upon us to aid them, the malcontents made but 
few converts. There was no danger from their 
operations at home. It was not until the concen- 
trated movements of the leaders of the Abolition- 
ists at the North began to produce alarm in the 
South, that the people took the business of put- 
ting down the agitators seriously in hand. Oppo- 
sition has made them of more consideration than 
they were before: the artful leaders even now 
invite opposition, that they may cry out against 
persecution, and enlist more or less of public 
sympathy; just as the missionaries to the Indians 
in Georgia sought to be imprisoned, and even re- 
fused to be released, till they found there was no 
longer sympathy left for them. 

There is no course that will better suit the few 
northern fanatics, than the agitation of the ques- 
tion of slavery in the halls of Conavetinething 
will please them better than the discussions 
which are taking place, and a solemn vote of 
either branch denying them the right to prefer 
petitions here, praying that slavery may be abol- 
ished in the District of Columbia. A denial of 
that right at once enables them, and not without 
color of truth, to cry out that the contest going 
on is **a struggle between power and liberty.”’ 

Believing the intentions of those who have 
moved simultaneously to get these petitions up 
at this time to be mischief, I was glad to see 
the first petition that came in here laid on the 
table without discussion, and without reference 
to any committee. The motion to lay on the 
table precludes all debate; and if decided affirm- 
atively, prevents agitation. It was with the view 
of preventing agitation of this subject, that I 
moved to lay the second set of petitions on the 
table. A Senator from the South [Mr. ad 
has chosen a different course; he has interpose 
a motion which opens a debate that may be con- 
tinued for months. He has chosen to agitate 
this question; and he has presented that ques- 
tion, the decision of which, let Senatorsvote as 
they may, will best please the agitators who are 
urging the fanatics forward. 

have said the people of the North were more 
united in their opposition to the plans of the ad- 
vocates of anti-slavery, than on any other sub- 
ject. ‘This opposition is confined to no political 
party; it perenaab every class of the community. 
‘hey deprecate all interference with the subject 
of slavery, because they believe such interference 
may involve the existence and welfare of the 
Union itself, and because they understand the 
obligations which the non-slaveholding States 
owe to the slaveholding States by the compact 
of confederation, It is the strong desire to per- 
petuate the Union, it is the determination which 
every patriotic and virtuous citizen has made, in 
no event to abandon the ‘‘ark of our safety,”’ 
that now impels the united North to take its 
stand against the agitators of the anti-slaver 
project. So effectually has the strong public 
sentiment put down that agitation in New Eng- 
land, that it is now kept alive only by the power 
of money, which the agitators have collected, 
and apply in the hiring of agents, and in issues 
from presses that are kept in their employ. 

To an interior town (Canaan) in the State of 
New Hampshire, funds were sent to establish a 
school to be devoted principally to the instruction 
of colored persons that might be sent there from 


abroad; and an attempt was made to mingle these | 
colored persons as equals in a community of per- | 


sons exclusively white. This little community 
rejected with disdain a bribe of $20,000 offered 
them. 
who would force a favorite scheme of the Aboli- 
tion Society to desist: finding they could rid them- 
selves of the nuisance in no other way, the inhab- 
itants of the town and vicinity collected en masse; 























They expostulated, and entreated those | 





to a place whefe it could not be used for that pur- 
pose. The removal of the building was justified 
on the ground that a large majority of those who 
had erected it originally fora different purpose 
had a right thus to dispose of their own property; 
and the nuisance has since been abated. 

It was in the place of my residence, at the cen- 
ter of the State, that the incendiary Thompson, 
who had been expelled from England for his 
crimes, first met such a reception as compelled 
him in a few weeks after to flee the country. He 
and other agitators were known to be in the vicin- 
ity; and a numerous meeting of citizens had just 
| passed resolutions deprecating all interference on 
| the subject of slavery in the South and in the 
| District of Columbia. Thompson made his ap- 
| pearance, and notified the citizens that he would 
_ address them on the subject of slavery the next 
| night. In the space of three hours such a spirit 
| was aroused as could not be repressed by those 
who desired to see the public peace preserved. 
The few friends of Thompson were notified that 
| violence would be done to his person if he made 
| his appearance. A large collection of people went 
| to the place where he was supposed to be; he had 
| fled, disguised, as was said, in female attire, and 

under the darkness of night. The people being 
unable to find him, had his effigy burnt in the 
| public square, and carried out their triumph by 
some hundred discharges of artillery. 

These two cases are but samples of the a 
feeling that pervades New Hampshire, indeed 
believe I may say the whole of = England, on 
the subject of the slave agitation. There are no 
laws that can be passed by our Legislatures which 
will do so much to repress the agitators as will 
the strong public sentiment that pervades the 
country. That sentiment even goes further than 
has been known on any other subject; it would 
in all cases be sufficiently scathing to the authors 
of the mischief, if it discovered itself in that 
withering scorn which few men have the brass to 
withstand, without proceeding to tokens of dis- 
approbation, such as the law will not warrant. 

tain it is, that the South ought to be fully 
satisfied with the present disposition of the North. 
| The Senators from Virginia and South Carolina 

{Messrs. Lergn and CaLnoun] have mentioned 

a clergyman of Massachusetts—* the first scholar 

and writer of the age’’—as being the author ofa 

disgusting and reprehensible pamphlet in favor 
_of abolition. Are the Senators not aware that 
this clergyman (Mr. Chanfing) is the same per- 
| son who wrote and delivered an address laudatory 

of the crowned despots of Europe at the moment 
they had broken isan Napoleon and France, 
when the latter Power was the only barrier be- 
tween Great Britain (then at war with _) and 
| the United States? This production of a Massa- 
chusetts clergyman is not an indication of the 
sentiment even of the city of Boston on the slave 
question. Probably half of the efficient Aboli- 
tionists in New England are to be found among a 
certain description of the clergy, and those cler- 
gymen much of the character of those who con- 
sidered it a high offense to Heaven to pray for the 
success of the American arms during the war 
| with Great Britain. 

The anti-slavery movement, which brings in 
petitions from various parts of the country, ask- 
ing Congress to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia, originates with a few a who 

| have been in the habit of making charitable re- 
| ligious institutions subservient to er geese pur- 
poses, and who have even controlled some of 
those charitable associations. The petitions are 

| set on foot by men who have had, and who con- 
tinue to have, influence with ministers and reli- 
gious teachers of different denominations. They 
have issued and sent out their circulars calling 
for a united effort to press on Congress the abo- 
lition of slavery in this District. Many of the 
clergymen who have been instruments: of the 
agitators, have done so from no bad motive. 
Some of them, discovering the purpose of the 
agitators—discovering that their aioe were cal- 
culated to make the condition of the slave worse, 

_ and to create animosity between the people of the 


they brought with them some hundred yokes of || North and the South, have paused in their course, 


oxen, and proceeded quietly to remove the edifice 
in which the colored youth were to be instructed 


mistaken philanthropy. Others, 
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deeply their feelings, still pursue the unprofitabje 
labor. They present here the names of incon- 
siderate men and women, many of whom do not 
know, when they subscribe their papers, what 
they are asking; and others of whom, placing 
implicit faith in their religious teacher, are taucht 
to believe they are thereby doing a work of dis. 
interested benevolence, which will be requited by 
rewards in a future life. 

It is to the esprit de corps that has been moved 
of late years in whole religious bodies, directing 
benevolence away from home to distant objecis— 
it is to the concentration of religious effort, some- 
times to useful and salutary objects, but often to 
objects altogether impracticable, that we may at- 
tribute the present abolition movements. These 
movements, I do not doubt, are spurred on, if 
not secretly instigated, by those who have polit- 
ical objects to be effected by them. Never were 
men more mistaken than are that portion of the 
clergy in the northern States who have embarked 
in this undertaking. At first these clergymen 
were  eduneioal by a portion of the people 
who had been accustomed to be guided by their 
teaching; but within the last six months, nine 
tenths of even these have left them; and, as in 
other cases of unwise and improvident projects, 
the leaders are left nearly destitute of followers, 

Within a few days I have received through the 
mail an abolition pamphlet purporting to be the 
‘‘ First Annual Report of the Maine Anti-Slaver 
Society, held in Brunswick, October 28, 1835.” 
Of eighteen resolutions passed by this society, I 
find that fifteen were made by gentlemen wearing 
the title of Reverend, and only three made by lay- 
men. A resolution made by one clergyman de- 
clares that ‘‘ all Christian churches and ministers 
have something to do with it,’’ (the abolition of 
slavery,) asa ‘‘ great moral question.’’ A second, 
by another clergyman, declares that ‘* slavery is 
| alike inconsistent with both natural and revealed 
religion,’’ and ‘*can never be defended or ex- 
cused.’’ A third resolution, moved by another 
clergyman, tauntingly declares that ‘* we have 
| liberated as many slaves as our opponents have 
| educated.’’ The last resolution, passed on mo- 
| tion of a deacon of a church, declares the society 
will attempt to raise $2,000 for the laudable pur- 
pose of keeping up the excitement another year 
in that State where slavery does not exist. The 
last act is a prayer offered by one of the Reverends 
for the ‘blessing of God on the efforts’’ of the 
society; which then adjourned without day! 

Now, sir, as much as I abhor the doings of 
weak or wicked men who are moving this aboli- 
tion question at the North, I yet have not as bad 
opinion of them as I have of some others who are 
attempting to make of these puerile proceedings 
an object of alarm to the whole South. 
| Of all the vehicles, tracts, pamphlets, and -news- 

papers, printed and circulated by the Abolitionists, 
| there is no ten or twenty of them that have con- 
| tributed so much to the excitement, as a single 
newspaper printed in thiscity. I need not name 
this paper when I inform you that for the last five 
years it has been laboring to produce a northern 
and a southern party—to fan the flame of sectional 
eee open wider the breach, to drive 

arder the wedge, which shall divide the North 
from the South. It is the newspaper which, in 
1831-32, strove to create that state of things in 
relation to the tariff which would produce inevit- 
able collision between the two sections of the 
country, and which urged to that crisis in South 
Carolina, terminating in her deep disgrace 

[Mr. Caruoun here interrupged Mr. Hirt, and 
called him to order. Mr. H. took his seat, and 
Mr. Husparp (being in the chair) decided that 
the remarks of Mr. H. did not impngn the mo- 
tives of any man—they were only oom tive of 
the effects of certain proceedings upon the State 
of South Carolina, and that he was not out of order.] 

Mr. H. resumed. It is the newspaper which 
condemns or ridicules the well-meant efforts of an 
officer of the Government to stop the circulation 
of incendiary publications in the slaveholding 
States, and which designedly magnifies the num- 
ber and the efforts of the northern Abolitionists. 
It is the newspaper which libels the whole North 
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the mischief of a few fanatical and misguided 
rsons who are engaged in the abolition cause. 

I have before me a — of this newspaper (the 
United States Telegrap Y filled to the brim with 
the exciting subject. It contains, among other 
things, a speech of an honorable Senator, [Mr. 
Leicn, of Virginia,] which I shall not be sur- | 
prised soon to learn has been issued by thousands 
and tens of thousands from the abolition mint in 
New York, for circulation in the South. Surely 
the honorable Senator’s speech containing that 
part of the Channing pamphlet, is most likely to 
move the southern slaves to a servile war, at the 
same time the Channing extracts and the speech 
itself are most admirably calculated to awaken 
the fears or arouse the indignation of their mas- 
ters. The circulation of such a speech will effect 
the object of the Abolitionists without trenching 
upon their funds. Let the agitation be kept up 


in Congress, and let this newspaper be exten- || 


sively circulated in the South, filled with such 
speeches and such extracts as this exhibits, and 
little will be left for the northern Abolitionists to 
do. They need do no more than send in their 

titions; the late printer of the Senate, and his 
friends in Congress, will create enough of excite- 
ment to effect every object of those who direct 
the movements of the Abolitionists. 

Within a few days there has been introduced 
into this body a lusus nature, an animal with two 
heads, in the shape of a report, laboring to prove 





that Congress has ne right to pass laws which 
shall prevent the circwation, through the mail, | 
of incendiary publications, and, at the same time, 
presenting a bill for the sanction of the Senate, 
which makes it a crime for the officers of the post 
office to suffer these publications to pass through 
their offices. This report, this monster, whose 
paternity is disavowed by a majority of the com- 
mittee which creates it, comes to us in such a 
‘* questionable shape,’’ that I will speak of it. 
Had it not become a habit of this body to yield 
much to courtesy, to certain Senators of the ma- 
jority, I would say, that the monster comes here 
entirely out of order. It is, however, so great a 
favorite, that while the Senate can order no more 
than three thousand extra copies of a message of 
the President of the United States, highly inter- 
esting to the peers of the country at the moment, 
five thousand extra copies are instantly ordered 
of this document, disavowed and disclaimed by 
a majority of the committee reporting it! The 
printing of these five thousand copies, if Senators 
will circulate and frank them, will save the Aboli- 
tion Society at New York the expense of furnish- 
ing, and those who receive them, the expense of 
postage. A better document for the agitators 
could not go forth than this same two-headed 
monster. If the bill should become a law before 
the report is circulated, the poor postmasters 
through whose hands it shall — may consider 
it of little advantage to them that they are of the 
forty thousand *‘ parasites of executive power”’ 
whose names are printed in the Blue Book. The 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Catnovun] will 
find his last bill much more effectual in driving 
postmasters out of office, than any bill he can 
devise to protect men in office from responsibilit 
to the Chief Magistrate of the United States. It 
will look well for this body to pass a law pun- 
ishing postmasters for suffering that to go through 
the mail, which Senators themselves introduce to 
be read in this body, and circulated through the 
country in their speeches ! 

The honorable Senator from South Carolina 
{[Mr. Catnoun] has introduced a certain news- 
peers ublished at Utica, in the State of New 

ork, favoring the abolition cause. The news- 
paper he states as recommending certain candi- 
dates (Martin Van Buren and Richard M. John- 
son) for President and Vice President. He did 
not inform us whether the newspaper was printed 
last month or last year; nor did he inform us that 
the array of presidential candidates was intended 
to be a most gross imposition upon the people of 
the South, The authors of that newspaper, I do 
not doubt, sent it here to be used for the precise 
purpose it has been —< They placed the names 
of Van Buren and Jolinson at the head of their 
columns, knowing that they might injure them 
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more effectually by seeming to be their friends | 
than by openly opposing them. The authors and | 
abettors of that newspaper are known, and they 
are known to be not less decided enemies to the 
candidates named, than the Senator from South 
Carolina himself. Since the Senator has chosen to 
cast the reproach on the friends of the nomina- 
tions of Van Buren and Johnson of being favor- | 
able to the Abolition cause—a reproach that isnot 
less unjust than indicative of the true cause of | 
the determination to discuss this abolition ques- 
tion in Congress—I will inform that Senator and | 
the whole South, that in the State of New Hamp- | 
shire, there is not, within the compass of my | 
knowledge, a solitary individual in favor of the 
nominations alluded to, who is not decidedly op- 
posed to the present abettors of the anti-slavery 
cause in New England. The primary meetings 

reparatory to the annual elections are now being 
1eld in that State. Ever since 1829, the opposi- 


i 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| tion of every name has been beaten at each elec- | 


tion; and it so happens that for the coming elec- | 
tion they have not as yet chosen to offer us battle 
—they show no symptoms, either of organiza- 
tion or concentration. 

The Hillsborough council district, being about | 
a fifth of the State, held its convention on the 7th | 
day of January. This district has steadily ad- | 
hered to the principles of the Democratic party, 
through evil report and through good report, | 
from the commencement of Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration to the presentmoment. Eighty delegates, | 
coming from nearly every township of the dis- | 
trict, and elected by the citizens of the several 
towns, attended this convention. These delegates | 
unanimously passed resolutions approving the | 
nominations of Van Buren and Johnson, and they | 
unanimously passed the three following resolu- | 
tions: 


*¢ Resolved, That the relation of master and slave is a | 
matter exclusively within the regulation of the States in 
which it exists, and that any interferenee by the inhabitants | 
of other States in regard to it is not only unauthorized and | 
intrusive, but faithless and dishonorable, as being against | 
the letter and spirit of the sacred compact which binds us 
together. 

** Resolved, That those who promote inflammatory dis- 
cussions, and are guilty of disseminating among the slaves 
of the South publications the tendency of which is to excite 
insurrection, are regarded by us as persons prompted by the | 
most reckless wickedness, or by an insane fanaticism fully 
as mischievous in its consequences. 

“ Resolved, That we advert with the deepest regret to the 
fact that some individuals of the clerical order in this State 
have made their pulpits the source of exciting appeals and 
virulent denunciations on the subject of slavery ; that we | 
consider all interference from the sacred desk in political 
questions, as aside from the sphere of the duties of clergy- | 
men ; and that we view those clergymen who countenance | 
the proceedings of the Abolitionists, and indulge in such | 
appeals and denunciations, as pursuing a courte hostile to | 
our Union, 'nd to the cause of civil liberty, and contrary 
to the true spirit of the Gospel of peace.” 


Stafford county convention, of more than sixty 
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of the master, and of the relative rights and duties of the 
several members of the Confederacy, has been seized upon 
by wicked and corrupt men, with a view to divide the 
Democracy of the North and South, and sever the union of 
the States: and whereas, in our belief, the course of the 
Abolitionists, if persisted in, will lead toa dissolution of the 
Confederacy and its attendant calamities, a servile and civil 
war: Therefore— 

* Resolved, That we view every Abolitionist as an enemy 
to his country, to the union of the States, and the integrity 
of the Democratic party. 

** Resolved, That it is the duty of the Democracy to dis- 
countenance and check, by all proper means, the proseca- 
tion of the plans and schemes of the Abolitionists. 

** Resolved, That if Congress possess the constitutional 
power, it is inexpedient to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia.”’ 


Rockingham district, by delegates from its sev- 
eral towns, on the 28th January, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution, in addition” to resolutions in 
favor of Martin Van Buren and Richard M. John- 
son: 7 

* Resolved, That we view with deep concern and regret 
the recent exertions of a few fanatics to disturb the har- 
mony and peace of the Union, by their unconstitutional 
and illegal attack upon the rights and independence of the 
other States, by an unjustifiable interference with their 
domestic institutions of * slavery.’ ”’ 


At another collection of Democratic citizens, 
friends of the Administration, from fourteen dif- 
ferent towns in another part of the State, met for 
the purpose of celebrating the glorious 8th of 
January, besides other strong indications in 
toasts in disapprobation of a certain abolition 
teacher under foreign pay, who had accompanied 
the renegade Thompson, in his future attempts 
to hold meetings, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed: 

** Resolved, That we view with the highest disapprobation 
the avowed principles of certain individuals of the Abolition 
and Nullification parties ; that the violent doctrines of the 
first serve only to irritate the feelings, but not convince the 
conscience of the master, and consequently to increase the 
severity, but not to ameliorate the condition of the slave ; 
that the latter party is now only sustained and held together 
by the fanatical proceedings of the former, both openly 
avowing their readiness for the dissolution of the Union, 
thus proving themselves to be twin sisters, and closely allied 
to their unholy progenitor, the infamous Hartford Conven- 
tion.’? 

Still farther, Mr. President, there is a town of 
New Hampshire (Barnstead) which has given, 
at both of ‘the fast elections, a majority of more 
than three hundred for electors friendly to An- 
drew Jackson, out of less than four hundred 
votes cast. That town, at a meeting of its Dem- 
ocratic citizens, on the 9th of January, passed 
resolutions erences one | approving the nomina- 
tions before named, and also the following: 


Resolved, That those foreign emissaries and domestic 
fanatics who profess so much sympathy for the poor blacks, 
by their pathetic appeals to our brethren of the South, on 
the subject of slavery, are sapping the foundation of our 
liberty, and would gladly sever our happy Union. 

‘‘ Resolved, That ail legal measures for the suppression 
of unconstitutional interference by agents or incendiary 


delegates, from about thirty townships, on the || publications among southern slaves, will m et our entire 
> 


18th of January, unanimously passed a resolu- | 
tion in favor of the same candidates for President | 
and Vice President, and the following: 

* Resolved, That we have no fellowship whatever with 


northern Abolitionists—a set of deluded individuals, de- | 
serving rather of pity than contempt.”’ 


Grafton and Coos convention, on the 27th of | 
January, with about the same number of dele- | 
gates, approved the same nominations, and unan- | 
imously 

* Resolved, That anti-slavery, as acted out by its present | 
supporters, is fit employment only for such as have no bust- | 


ness of their own, and wish to interfere with the affairs of | 
their neighbors. Should its advocates expect to ride into | 
office by practicing such wild delusion, they will ere long 
discover their mistake.”’ 


Sullivan county, (a part of the old Cheshire 
council district,) on the 20th of January, by dele- 
gates from nearly every township, unanimously 

eclares for the same presidential candidates, 
and passes the following preamble and resolu- 
tions: . 

‘* Whereas, much excitement has prevailed in this State, 





approbation. 
** Resolved, That what we most abhor among Abolition- 
ists is their attempts to introduce the blacks into the society 


|| of whites, having even dared admit them as fit associates 


and companions of our youth in schools, and domestic in- 
tercourse. May all such meet the fate of the Canaan Acad- 
emy! 

* Resolved, That we despise no human being for the form 
of bis features, or the color of his skin ; but, in our opinion 
of the African race, their intellect is too feeble, their 
passions too strong, and their dispositions too irritable, 
to encourage their immediate emancipation in this coun- 
t 


ry. 

** Resolved, That we deplore the existence of slavery and 
the slave trade, yet we do not claim all the morals nor all 
the religion in the country; but, though the evil does not 
exist in ourown State, we set so high a value upon our 
Union as to concede to the several States their constitv- 
TIONAL RIGHTS, leaving them to manage their own internal 
affairs and regulate their own morals.” 


These resolutions are from a community of 
respectable and intelligent farmers, as hardy as 
the face of the granite hills they inhabit; as ready 
to take up arms in their country’s defense as 
they are to vote down the men of any party who 
take ground against that country; from a commu- 


in relation to the existence of slavery in the southern por- | nity who have hot sufficient contention among 
tion of the Union: and, whereas, in the opinion of this || themselves to give support and business to a sin- 


convention, the Constitution of the United States reserves | gle village lawyer. 


to the slaveholding States the original right to the exclusive 
control of the servile portion of their population: and 
whereas, the present excitement in the northern States, got 
up by fanaticism and morbid philanthropy, and based upon 


an ignorance of the true condition of the slave, the character | 





The intelligent yeomanry who passed those 
plain, common-sense resolutions understand what 
duties the people owe to each other, and to the 
States of this Union, quite as well as those who 
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split hairs and carry on a labored argument, at 
either end of the Capitol, to prove that Congress 
has not a right to interfere with slavery in the 
District of Columbia. On the one hand, a gen- | 
tleman (Mr. Leson, of Virginia] is Ta 
for his most conclusive speech, proving beyond a | 
doubt that Congress cannot legislate on the sub- 
ject of slavery; and ina trice, another learned and 
able gentleman, (Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, } 
in another Hall, is complimented, perhaps by the | 
same persons, who equally admire the talents 
and the principles of both speakers, with having | 
demonstrated, beyond all question, that Congress 
has a right to abolish slavery in this District. 
Both the gentlemen belong to a ete that can 
agree to disagree whenever and wherever it ma 
be necessary. The object now is to keep the ball 
of contention moving between the North and the 
South; and no other course the two gentlemen 
can take will so effectually encourage the Aboli- 
tionists on the one side, and arouse the slave- 
holder on the other, The people are aroused; the 
seeds of disunion are strewed in new ground; an 
inveterate sectional distrust takes deeper root; 
and our congressional orators obtain a higher 
reputation with all such as would make our Con- | 
stitution mean anything or nothing. They are) 
little less than ‘* god-like ’’ in their masterly ex- 
positions of the Constitution; an instrument so 
plain to common sense before they had touched 
it, that he who runs may read, and rightly under- 
stand ! 

Besides the strong and unanimous expressions 
by public meetings of friends of the Administra- 
tion, | have numerous letters from New Hamp- 
shire declaring the public sentiment. One letter 
gays: 

** Abolition here is at its lowest possible ebb. Nota dog 
attempts to move his tongue. I can recollect no political 


question that has ever been before the people that has been | 


so completely put down. 
sexes hold the Abolitionists in the most utter contempt. 
I observe that it is insinuated by certain politicians in Con- 
gress, that these professions of the people of the non-slave- 


All parties, classes, ages, and | 


holding States are not sincere—that they dare not toe the | 


mark. Now, let those gentlemen come here, and they will | 
find a people as hostile to disturbing the slave question as | 
the people of the slaveholding States can possibly be. Our | 
people consider this a question about which they have noth- | 
ing to do, other than as a member of the Confederacy, to | 
contend that the just rights of each and every State shall | 
be guarantied to them; and I am of opinion that Congress | 
have no more right to interfere with slavery in the District | 
of Columbia than they have in any of the States.”’ 


| 
Another letter says: | 


‘¢The leading feature on which the times hinge, (to use 
one of Lord Castlereagh’s metaphors,) seems to be a design | 
of the Nullifiers and Opposition men of all sorts to agitate | 
the slavery question in order to produce a sectional division | 


|} on whom the blame lies. 
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'| I called the attention of the Senate to the various 
| excitements which had been moved for political 


effect, and I then made use of the following lan- 
guage: 

‘** Another subject more recently moved by the agitators 
is the slave question. 
the public meetings in South Carolina declaring to their fol- 
lowers, at of ti occasions, that there is a deliberate i 
on the of the Hy ons of the North, to drive the whole 
white population o 
erty and destroy their prosperity.* The agitators of the 
North being, in nine cases out of ten, the same persons who 
have labored so zealously in the Indian agitation ; these 

rsons reduced to almost nothing in point of numbers and 
influence, by the unmasking of their hypocricy, act in per- 
fect concert with the agitators of the South. They attempt 
to give color to their complaints, by calling meetings and 
| delivering inflammatory addresses in various places, and 

they are attempting to operate on Cangress by fac simile 
petitions in various parts, asking that slavery may be abol- 
ished in the District of Columbia. Of these agitators it 
suffices to say, that in the whole North not one intelligent 


| nothing to fear from their efforts, but in the effect they 

may have at a distance. These efforts are made to produce 
that distant effect,and they are everywhere formed against 
a general expression of scorn from the real friends of the 


Union.” 
Without intimating in the Senate that I had in 
view any particular individuals when these words 
were spoken two years ago, I claim the merit of 
having then predicted precisely the course that 
has been taken on this Abolition question. Inow 
see in both branches of Congress an apparent 
desire to magnify this subject—to keep the ball 
of contention in motion. From what quarter 
this ~eems comes, let the records of Congress 
speak. 
PThe book of Doctor Channing has been intro- 
duced into the Senate. 





than this—he will now sell ten books where he 
would not otherwise have sold one. In my mind 
itis a doubtful question whether it be more rep- 
rehensible to write such a book or to read it in 
the Senate of the United States. The Doctor’s 
motive might have been good in the one case, 
and the Senator’s motive might have been praise- 
worthy in the other. I confess I was shocked at 
the infatuation or the folly which would prompt 
any man to deliberately write what was here read ; 
and if the direct effect of reading those extracts 
was to spread before the people of the South doc- 
trines the most odious and inguin the effect 
of spreading the nauseous paragraphs in that re- 
gion be to excite the colored population to mutiny 

and murder—if the effect be to fan higher the 
| flame of disunion, let those only be responsible 
Doctor Channing’s 
book is condemned by nineteen in every twenty 





on the presidential election, and, it would appear, with a || intelligen®citizens of the North, as is the agita- 


design, in some of them, eventually to produce a dissolution | | 


of the Union. There is nothing that could so effectually | 


conduce to that end, as a disregard in the South of all the || 
efforts of the friends of the country at the North to preserve | | 


in their integrity southern rights. ‘The attempt to excite the 
feelings*of the South, in order to induce them to contend 
against and put down the Democracy of the North, is so 


base that it cannot be spoken of except with feelings of in- 
dignation.”? 7 * 7 * + 7 4 * 


“The Democracy of the North are strenuously contend- || employment to scatter abolition publications 
| through the country. Deny the right of petition | 
| to the misguided men and women who are induced | 


ing for the rights of the South. Whatcan so effectually dis- 
courage them in their exertions as for the South to disregard 
all their efforts, and not only so, but to repay them with 
injury and contumely? To say that a man belongs to the 
Democratic party, and is an Abolitionist, is in New Hamp- 
shire a contradiction in terms. If a person should avow 
himself an Abolitionist, we should read bim out of our polit- 
ical church, and turn him over to Arthur Tappan and the 
Nullifiers. But there would be no necessity for this; for if, 
perchance, a person becomes tainted with Abolitionism, he 
at once leaves the Democratic party. ‘There is no one sen- 
timent in which our party in this State are so thoroughly | 


united, as in detestation of abolition and of the proceedings || 


tion of the slavery question in Congress. 

The present agitation in the North is kept up 
by the application of money—it is a state of 
| things altogether forced. AGENTS ARE HIRED, dis- 
| guised in the characters of ministers of the Gos- 


|| pel, to preach abolition of slavery where slavery 


| does not exist; and presses are kept in constant 


from no bad motive to petition for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, and you 


|do more to increase their numbers, than will | 


| thousands of dollars paid to their emissaries, who 
traverse the country to distribute abolition tracts 
/and to spread abolition doctrines. 


and you more effectually subserve the incendiary 


of the Abolitionists. There is no exception within my || views of the movers of abolition than anything 


knowledge.”’ 


they can do for themselves. It may suit those 


The session of Congress two years ago will be | who have been disappointed in all their political 


long remembered as the panic session. We have 


had ree attempts to create panics, and I con- 
sider the 


them. J donot believe the agitators of the North 
would here present themselves with numerous 


petitions for abolishing slavery in the District of | may be blown across the lan 
Columbia, if they did not feel assured that south- | 


ern men in Congress would lend their efforts to 
agitate the question. On the 4th of March, two 
years ago, while certain famed resolutions, after- 


wards passed by the Senate, were under debate, | olina. 


te Cp ee en 


projects, to try what this subject of abolition will 
now avail them. Such men will be likely to find, 


present efforts to create an excitement || in the end, that the people have too strong at- 
on the subject of the slave question as one of | tachment for that or 
n 


nion to which we owe 
all our prosperity a appiness, to be thrown 
from their propriety at every es: blast which 


Mr. CALHOUN said, the Senator from New 





* The allusion here was toa s' 


h reported by the news- 
papers to have been made by ~ 


r. Ca.novn, in South Car- 


Accordingly, we find the agitators at | 


Hampshire could not expect him to reply to him, 
| That Senator had availed himself of the position 
| he occupied on that floor to indulge very freely in 
| assailing the motives of others. He was per- 

suaded that no Senator who had any respect for 

himself would stoop to notice anything of this 


|| character which had fallen from him. For him- 
| self, he would as soon condescend to notice the 
of that country ; to annihilate their prop- 1 


mendacious and filthy columns of the Globe ag 
| to notice the general remarks of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. That Senator had, however, 
stated what purported to be a fact—that the Abo. 
| lition excitement in New Hampshire was entire! 
| extinct. But here wasa statement of facts in rela- 
| tion to what that gentleman said of the Abolition 


} 


question in New Hampshire; it was found ina 
1 publication coming from one of the incendiary 


| publications in that State, and he would lay it 


man in twenty will join their standard. The South has i fore the Senate, in order that it might judge for 


|| itself. He would not institute a comparison be- 





|| in New 


If the Doctor had written | 
his book for gain, he could desire nothing better | 


Continue to | 
|| debate abolition in either branch of Congress, 


| tween the relative degree of veracity in the state- 
| ment contained in this paper and the one made by 
| the Senator from New Hampshire. He would 
| lay the paper before the Senate, in order that it 
| might judge of the truth as to the Abolition spirit 
ampshire. It was a paper that had 
| been sent to him through the mail, but he did not 
| know from what quarter it came. 


| Mr. C. here handed to the Secretary a news- 


| paper containing an article impugning a statement 
| made by Mr. Pierce, of New Hampshire, in the 
| House of Representatives, as to the number of 
Abolitionists in his State, with severe “strictures 
|| on the state of slavery in the South, said articles 
stating that a great number of petitions in favor 
of the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
| lumbia would be forwarded to Congress from 
| New Hampshire. 
The pope having been read, 





Mr. HILL inquired the title of it. 
The Secretary answered: The Herald of Free- 
|| dom, published at Concord, New Hampshire. 
| Mr. HILL said he was aware such a paper was 
| there printed, and it was upon the sufferance of an 
| enlightened community who adopted and prac- 
ticed the doctrine of Mr. Jefferson, that ** error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left 
to combat it.’? This paper was there printed, 
but it could not be said to be there circulated; 
those engaged in it were ashamed to circulate it 
in its own neighborhood. It was especiaily in- 
| tended for a foreign market, and was supporwd 
from foreign funds and from distant contribu- 
tions; whether derived from South Carolina, or 
from some other quarter, others knew better than 
he did. A friend who had been grossly abused 
in the same paper, (said Mr. H.,) had sent him 
a single number, not that which had just been 
read by the Secretary, as requested by the Sen- 
| ator from South Carolina; and this was the only 
number of the Herald he had seen at Washing- 
_ ton; this number contained a speech of the same 
honorable Senator on the subject of abolition, 
|| which was published without comment, and was 
| evidence that such speeches were the best matter 
for Abolitionists. He thought the Senate was 
well employed listening to the reading of disgust- 
ing extracts here, for the purpose of impugning 
the statements of a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, who could not be present to defend 
himself. That Representative [Mr. Piexce, of 
New Hampshire] was capable of defending bim- 
self in this or any other theater, even against the 
|| Senator from South Carolina, who has caused 
|| the disgusting exhibition of reading the ex- 
|, tract. 
| The petitions spoken of in that eteee do not 
correctly represent the state of public feeling in 
| New Hampshire. They were, so far as he had 
information, signed in most instances by women 
_and children, many of whom were utterly igno- 
rant of the intent of sending them here. No peti- 
tion from that State had been yet presented; when 
_ they are presented, it may be ir better time to 
| magnify their importance. The Senator from 














South Carolina seems anxious to make the num- 
ber ; in this anxiety he but verifies what he 
} (Mr. H.) had stated to be the object of keeping 


|| up the excitement on the floor of Congress. 
Mr. H. said he had nothing to say as to the 
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standing of the Senator from South Carolina on | 
this floor; he believed each and every Senator | 
stood here on the ground of perfect equality. The | 
taunting remark of the Senator relative to himself | 
applied not to him, but to his constituents, to the 
freemen who sent him here, and who were not to | 
be disparaged for intelligence and patriotism by | 
any invidious comparison with the constituents of | 
the Senator from South Carolina. One thing he | 
would say, and that was, that great as were the | 
disgust and contempt felt by the Senator from || 
South Carolina for him, they could not exceed | 
the contempt and ee felt for that Senator in 
the State of New Hampshire, and in all the 
North. 
Mr. HUBBARD (who was in the chair) asked | 
the indulgence of the Senate to submit a few re- || 
marks. He felt as if an apology was due from || 
him to the Senate for not having checked the || 
reading of the peregrer a from the Se 
which had just been read by the Secretary. He 
was wholly ignorant of the contents of the paper, | 
and could not have anticipated the purport of the | 





article which the Senator from South Carolina 
had requested the Secretary to read. He under- 
stood the Senator to say that he wished the paper 
to be read, to show that the statement made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire as to the feelings || 
and sentiments of the people of that State, upon || 
the subject of the abolition of slavery, were not || 
correct. Itcertainly would have been out of order 1 
for any Senator to have «alluded to the remarks | 
made by a member of the House of Representa- || 
tives in debate; and, in his judgment, it was |) 
equally out of order to permit paragraphs from a || 
newspaper to be read in the Senate, which went | 
to impugn the course of any member of the other | 
House; and he should not have permitted the 
paper to have been read without the direction of | 
the Senate, if he had been aware-of the character | 
of the article. 
Mr. CALHOUN said he was entitled to the | 

| 


anne and objected to being interrupted by the 
hair. 

Mr. HUBBARD replied; he had said all he | 
wished to say. The senator was entitled to the | 
floor, and could proceed if he wished. 

Mr. CALHOUN continued. He knew nothing | 
of the paper just presented. He had seen it for | 
the first time that morning, and had*presented it | 
to the Senate for no other purpose than to show 
from another quarter the state of the Abolition | 
spiritin New Hampshire. He knew the gentle- | 
man [Mr. Pierce} who wasassailed in that paper, || 
and was ready to bear testimony to his worth and | 
high standing. He meant no disrespect to him. | 
He had presented the paper because it was im- | 


| time in the course of this debate, express his 
|| Opinion at some length on this subject. 


| statements in the House of Representatives had 


|, shire. It had so happened (Mr. B. said) that at 


|| the very moment of the reading of this article, 


|| tenance showed the deep emotion excited in his 
| bosom. The statement which that gentleman had 





ortant that the real state of things should be | 

nown. Itwasdue from gentlemen of the North 
to those of the South to give correct information. 
He did not call those friends of the South who 
would disguise the state of things at the North. | 
He believed, as yet, that the real number of Abo- | 
litionists was small; but he also believed that the | 
number of those who contemplated ultimate abo- 
lition was very great; and that those ardent ad- 
dresses in favor of liberty, so constantly made at 1 
the North, must have a deep eff ct on the young | 
and rising generation. The spirit of abolition | 
was not to be trifled with. It had had its bad 
effect on one of the most powerful Governments | 
of Europe, and ended disastrously to its colonial | 
possessions. It was commencing in the same | 
manner here, and must be met at once with the | 
most decided resistance. He repeated, that he | 
had the greatest respect for the member from New | 
Hampshire mentioned in the paper just read; and | 
he took pleasure in bearing testimony to his high | 
standing and moral worth. He had only pre- 
sented the paper to show the state of things in 
New Hampshire, and that the Senate might judge 
whether the abolition spirit was subsiding there. 

_ Mr. BUCHANAN said he did not rise to enter 
into the debate at present. He wished merely to 
advert to a mistake, which seemed to be almost 
universal, in regard to the motion which he had 
made. He het act moved to reject this petition. 
His motion was to reject the prayer of the memo- 
rialists, and thus to decide promptly that slavery 
ost not to be abolished within the District of 
Columbia. He had made the strongest motion 
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he could make consistently with the right of peti- 
tion and the respect due to these petitioners. He 
might have moved a reference of the memorial to 
a committee; but he was prepared at once, and 
without any report from a committee, to vote for 
rejecting the ot ed of the petitioners. 

He believed that the Senate had not the power 
to refuse to receive the petition. He would, some- 


Mr. BENTON rose to say a word on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Prerce, the member of the House of 
Representatives from New Hampshire, whose 


been contradicted in the newspaper article read 
at the Secretary’stable. He had the pleasure of || 
an intimate acquaintance with that gentleman, 
and the highest respect for him, both on his ac- 
count, and that of his venerable and patriotic 
father, who was lately Governor of New Hamp- 


the member of the House of Representatives 
whose statement it did contradict, was coming 
into the Senate Chamber, and his whitening coun- 


made in the House was in the highest degree 
consolatory and agreeable to the people of the 
slaveholding States. He had said that not one 
in five hundred in his State was in favor of the 
Abolitionists; an expression understood by every- 
body, not as an arithmetical proposition worked 
out by figures, but as a strong mode of declaring 
that these Abolitionists were few in number. In 
that sense it was understood, and was a most 
welcome and agreeable piece of information to the 
people of the slaveholding States. The news- 

aper article contradicts him, and vaunts the num- 
ber of the Abolitionists, and the numerous signers 
to their petition. Now, (said Mr. B.,) the mem- 
ber from the House of Representatives [Mr. 


| Prerce] has this moment informed me that he 


knows nothing of these petitions, and knows 
nothing to change his opinion as to the small num- 
ber of Abolitionists in his State. Mr. B. thought, 
therefore, that his statement ought not to be con- 
sidered as discredited by the newspaper publica- 
tion, and he, for one, should still give faith to his 
opinion. 

Mr. B. then took up the bill reported by the 
select committee on incendiary publications, and 
read the section which forbids their transmission 
by mail, and subjected the postmasters to fine 
and loss of office who would put them up for 
transmission; and wished to know whether this 
incendiary publication, which had been read at 
the Secretary’s table, would be included in the 
prohibition, after being so read, and thus become 
a part of our debates? Asa publication in New 
Hampshire, it was clearly forbid; as a part of 
our congressional proceedings, would it still be 
forbid? There was a difficulty in this, (he said,) 
take it either way. If it could still be inculcated 
from this floor, then the prohibition in the bill 
was mere child’s play; if it could not, and all the 
city papers which contained it were to be stopped, 
then the other congressional proceedings, in the 
same paper, would be ae also, and thus the 
people would be prevented from knowing what 
their representatives were doing. It seemed to 
him to be but lame work to stop incendiary pub- 
lications in the villages where they were printed, 
and then to circulate them from this Chamber 
among the proceedings of Congress; and that, 
issuing from this center, and spreading to all 
the points of the circumference of this extended 
Union, one reading here would give it ten thou- 
sand times more notoriety and diffusion than the 
printing of it in the village could do. He con- 
cluded with expressing his wish that the reporters 
would not copy into their account of the debate 
the paper that was read. It was too offensive to 
the member of the House, [Mr. Prerce,}] and 
would be too disagreeable to the people of the 
slaveholding States, to be entitled to a place in 
our debates, and to become a part of our congres- 
sional history, to be diffused over the country in 
the gazettes, and transmitted to posterity in the 
volumes of debates. He hoped they would ail 
omit it. 
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REMOVAL OF A POSTMASTER. 


REMARKS OF HON. F. THOMAS, 
OF MARYLAND, 


In rae Hovse or Representatives, 
June 1, 1836, 


Concerning the removal of the Postmaster at Clearspring, 
Maryland. 2 


Mr. THOMAS appeared in the House when 
Mr. Wise had concluded his remarks on the 
amendment of Mr. Harwan to strike out a clause 
in the post office bill, and inquired how his name 
had been cannected with the discussion ? 

Mr. WISE said he had read a letier of Mr. 


| Tuomas to Mr. Ridenour, who had been removed 
| from the post office at Clearspring, not for the pur- 


ose of impeaching the motives of Mr. Tuomas 
in the matter to which the letter referred, but 
simply to show that Mr. Kendall had not stated 
the whole truth in his letter to Mr. Ridenour. 
Mr. THOMAS said he would not recognize 
the right of the House, and certainly must not 
be understood to admit, in what he should say, 
that any member of the House had either the 
right or the power to call on him to justify his 
conduct towards Mr. Ridenour. For that con- 
| duct he was responsible to his own sense of pro- 
| priety and justice, and to his constituents alone. 
| Nevertheless, as his letter had been read, he would 
| take the occasion to say, that there was no part 
| of it which he desired to qualify in the least de- 
| gree. He had acted deliberately on the principles 
| contained in that letter; he would, under like cir- 
| cumstances, do what he had done again; and, 
| moreover, he had no respect for any man who 
would, circumstanced as he had been in this case, 
have acted otherwise than he had done. Those 
who had taken the trouble to send this letter to 
the gentleman from Virginia, being probably the 
same persons who had impertinently forwarded 
to him certain proceedings concerning it, would 
be undeceived, if they had supposed that he was 
not prepared to vindicate the principles upon 
whic he had acted, whenever aud - whomso- 
ever assailed. He never had cherished, and never 
would privately cheriva, any motive of political 


willing, to proclaim puoticly to be his, in any 
assembly in christendom tle facts in this case 
are these: About two years since, while Major 
| Barry was Postmaster General, I received from 
him a letter, requesting me to name an individual 
to be appointed postmaster at Clearspring, in 
place of the then incumbent. This request being 
unexpected, | was not prepared to comply with 
it My acquaintance in the town where the post 
office is situated was not such as to enable me to 
decide who would be best qualified and most ac- 
ceptable to the people of the district. To procure 
the necessary information, I wrote to a gentle- 
man in that neighborhood, (Dr. Wharton,) whose 
name appears in the proceedings referred to by 
the gentleman from Virginia, and asked him to 
recommend a suitable person. I desired to have 
selected a political friend, and expected that one 
of that class would be recommended by the gen- 
tleman whom I had consulted. He and myself 
had been then but recently elected by nearly a 
poses vote in the Clearspring district, where our 
riends constituted a majority, one of us to take 
a seat here, and the other in the House of Dele- 
gates of the State. And I supposed that he would 
coincide with me in the opinion that, to an office 
about to be made vacant by the removal of a po- 
litical friend, an individual of the same class 
ought to be appointed, if well gualified to perform 
its duties. hatever ma thought of the 
liberality or justice of this sentiment in the ab- 
stract, I feel certain that no honorable man will 
contend that the National Administration ought 
not to give a preference to its friends in Mary- 
land, in all new intments to be made there, 
provided the public interests are well protected 
and preserved. In no part of this Union has po- 
litical power, party dominion, been felt more 
sensibly than in Maryland. 

Knowing, as I lo, the inexorable character of 
the proscription which has been practiced by the 
Whigs of that State, 1 have been filled with dis- 
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conduct which he was ashamed, nay, was not 
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gust when the presses there, and their repre- | 
sentatives in this and in the other branch of 
Congress, have countenanced and encouraged | 
that coarse and bitter denunciation to which the | 
National Administration has been subjected be- 


of their political opinions, or has given a prefer- | 
ence, in original appointments, to its friends. | 
The Postmaster General has declared: 

** Appointments to the more honorable and lucrative sta- 
tions in thir Government have been heretofore, and will be 
hereafter made, chiefly from political considerations.”’ 

And this doctrine is said to be ‘* abominable’’ 
and ‘‘odious.”” If this be true, the Whigs of | 


Maryland have covered themselves with oblo- || 
quy,and ought not to hold up their heads proudly | mende 

with the national || 
|| that his appointment would be acceptable to those 


as equals when associatec 
politicians, so called. 

in 1826 a gentleman, now a Senator from | 
Maryland, was called from this House to become | 
the Governor of that State. In that capacity he | 
acted for three years, and had the power, by and | 
with the consent of the Executive Council, | 
(wherein there was a majority of his political | 
friends,) to appoint a host of civil and military | 
officers annually. During the first year of his | 
service a few public officers were proscribed. In | 
the two succeeding years the number was largely | 
increased. 

At the elections of 1829 there was a political 


revolution, and the party with which I am identi- || 


fied became predominant. All, or nearly all, the 
friends of General Jackson, who had been pro- 
scribed, were restored to office,and many of those 
who had most clamorously justified and had prof- | 
ited by the proscription that had been practiced, 
were made to feel the effects of the doctrines 
which they had inculcated. In 1830, the anti- 





|| foes. 


Jackson party again triumphed, and a scene of in- | 
discriminate, unsparing, inexorable, wide-spread | 


proscription ensued. 
reside, more than two hundred public officers 


were turned out; or, to adopt the mild language | 
of the Whigs of Maryland, by whom the act was | 


In the county in which I | 


ical friends. 
Their wrongs will excite in my bosom a 
resentment as warm as could be engendered by 
an injury to myself in person. And whilever 


! _ and wherever I have political power, it shall be 
cause it has removed public officers on account || 


fearlessly exerted to insure for them equal and 
exact justice—a fair participation in the privileges 
and advantages due to the whole people. I re- 
peat, I envy neither the heart nor the head of any 
man who will not concede that my course in the 
| case under review, and my avowed purpose to 
— a political friend toa = opponent in 

ike instances, is correct. But to return to the 
statement I was making. 

In reply to my letter, Doctor Wharton recom- 
the appointment of the individual who 
has been removed; and, in the full expectation 


whose wishes I desired especially to consult, he 
was recommended to Major Barry, and was ap- 
pointed. Soon after the appointment was made, 
several highly respectable citizens, immediately 
interested, applied to me to have Mr. Ridenour 
removed, alleging that he was particularly obnox- 
ious to all the friends of the Administration of 
his neighborhood, and to many of its opponents. 
This I refused to do, not because if strict justice 
had been done, Mr. Ridenour had a right to be 
exempted from that proscription for opinion’s 
sake which he assists his friends to practice in 
Maryland; but I forbore to act in a spirit of mag- 
nanimity, in the hope that he would, by his cour- 
teous deportment, conciliate the good will of all 
concerned. This expectation was not gratified. 
Repeated complaints were made to me on account 
of his rude and insulting deportment towards 
those with whom he differed in politics, when 
they, on business, called at the post office. Itis 
not pretended that deputy postmasters, or a sub- 
ordinate in any other department, should servilely 
copy and adopt the opinions of those who admin- 
ister the Government; neither is it: maintained 
that official incumbents shall basely cringe, or 
fawn upon those from whom they receive ap- 





justified, were ‘* left out ’’ of office on account of || pointments, or become supercilious to the people 
their opinions, or to make way for those who | i 


were willing to fill the stations assigned them. | 
No means have ever been adopted to ascertain, 
with entire accuracy, the number of persons pro- 
scribed on that occasion, but I have seen an esti- 
mate, in the accuracy of which I had entire confi- | 
dence, from which it appeared that not less than | 
two thousand friends of Jackson in Maryland, in | 
1830-31, were proscribed by the State executive. | 
It may be, indeed it is probable, that the highly | 
respectable gentlemen who discharged these ex- | 
ecutive duties at the period referred to, took no | 
delight in the work, but the effects were the same | 
as they would have been if the actors in these | 
scenes had scalped their political enemies with | 
peculiar pleasure. The friends of the present | 
Chief Magistrate were everywhere driven from | 
office, and proscribed, (generally, not univer- | 
sally.) They have endured for yearsa hail-storm | 
of persecution for opinion’s sake. They have | 
been hunted by the terriers of party, like wild | 
beasts of the mountains, from brake to bramble. 

But, sir, it is with pride and pleasure I proclaim | 


that they have not filled the land with weeping || 


and wailing. They have uttered no complaints 
to excite public sympathy. They have not begged | 
for quarter. No, sir; year after year, election 
after election, they have repaired to the polls; 
have contended boldly, cheerfully, with their ad- | 
versaries for mastery, with a full knowledge that 
the odious, hateful, aristocratic constitution of 
Maryland gave to the party in power every ad- 
vantage. Yes, sir; and the eont 

land will ‘* star » to the work,”’ will carry on 
the contest from generation to generation, until 


my own native State is ‘‘ redeemed, regenerated, | 


and disenthralled.’’ 

Amidst the exacerbation and excitement which 
the state of things thus rapidly reviewed was well 
calculated to produce, I came into Congress. 
From this high position I could have commenced 
a courtship with my political opponents, and 
possibly by so doing might have so far conciliated 
them as to have secured for myself a seat in this 
House without contest. Of this I am proudly 
incapable. Idesire to share the fate of my polit- 


licans of Mary- || 


| removal would become unnecessary ; but 


with whom they are to hold intercourse. 

But it is insisted, decidedly, that no subordi- 
nate officer has a right when holding official inter- 
course with any portion of the people, to insult, 
wantonly, their feelings, by coarse, personal, 
denunciations of the public men for whose pa- 
triotism and public services-the whole country 
owes a heavy debt of gratitude. If deputy post- 
masters entertain such personal contempt for 
their superiors in office that they cannot avoid 
giving vent to it long enough to hand a letter or 
a newspaper to a customer, let them show that 
they have more self-respect than love for office, 
and resign. No spirited overseer, no negro- 
driver of the South, will hold employment for 
mere love of power or emolument if he entertains 
no respect whatever for his employer. Liberal 
and enlightened men love to tolerate freedom of 
speech and freedom of opinion; but no one ought 
to sympathize with or countenance that intol- 
erance and bigotry which make men denounce as 
knaves or fools all who differ with them as to 
the means best calculated to promote the public 
welfare. Contrary tomy hopes and expectations, 
the removed postmaster became more and more 
obnoxious, until a public meeting was held at 


|| Clearspring in the summer of 1835, at which 
1 resolutions were adopted recommending his re- 


moval. The proceedings of the meeting, signed 
by a large number of persons, whom I know to 
be highly respectable and influential citizens, were 
| forwarded to me, to be transmitted to the Post- 
master General. This I declined doing. The 
| proceedings were returned through the post office 
to the committee from whom I had received them; 
and the hope was still cherished that the poopsen! 

e con- 





|| duct of Mr. Ridenour, or his friends, frustrated 


| these expectations. Soon after the proceedings 
|| were returned, I have been informed that several 
persons who had attended the meeting were sub- 
| jected to taunts and gibes of a provoking char- 
| acter. Persons who called at the store of Mr. 


|| Ridenour for their letters and newspapers were 
'| directed to go to the store of the gentleman who 


| 
! 


had been recommended by the meeting to be 
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Their foes shall be my political placed in the office which Mr. Ridenour held; 


and others who sent to the post office for papers 
received therefrom, instead of the papers they 
had a right to expect, newspapers of an old date 
that had been laid by as useless lumber. F 

At that time the infatuation which led to these 
foolish jests was unaccountable. Since the pro- 
ceedings have been published, to which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has referred, I think a clue 
to them may be found. It is there stated that | 
had refused to recommend the removal of Mr. 
Ridenour unless Dr. Wharton would approve 
the measure. This is not so. I. gave no such 

ledge. It is probable that an inference of that 
Lind was drawn from what I did do, and that 
inference may have induced that infatuated and 
ridiculous conduct which increased greatly Mr. 
Ridenour’s continuance in office. In a letter 
which accompanied the proceedings of the meet- 
ing returned b me, I had requested a gentleman 
to call on Dr. Wharton, and ask him to do me 
the justice to explain how and why Ridenour had 
been, appointed; for until then I had not made 
known to the public the agency of that gentle- 
man in the matter. He had been named by his 
friends as my competitor for a seat in Congress, 
and I was not willing to throw upon him any part 
of the responsibility of making an unpopular ap- 

ointment, before the congressional convention at 

agerstown had nominated me for reélection, lest 
it should be said that I dreaded his competition, 
and desired to lessen his influence to secure my 
own nomination. After my nomination had been 
made, and he had declined sac a santo. I felt 
‘no such restraint, and referred a gentleman to him 
for information. The same gentleman request- 
ed the Doctor to sign a memorial recommending 
Ridenour’s removal, which he refused to do; and 
from this circumstance, I presume, originated the 
belief that without Dr. Wharton’s signature, no 
memorial to the Postmaster General would be 
effectual. “Whether this erroneous impression 
was thus derived or not, it is very probable that 
it was one of tlre sources, if not the chief source 
of that unbecoming conduct of Mr. Ridenour, or 
his friends, that has been mentioned. 

The opinion seems to have prevailed that he 
would not and could not be removed unless Dr. 
Wharton gave his assent to the measure; and he 
and his friends, instead of a magnanimous for- 
bearance towards those whose attempts had been 
defeated, practiced those insulting jests and taunts 
which alone would have fully justified the pro- 
ceedings of the Postmaster General. Another 
memorial to Mr. Kendall, accompanied by letters 
furnishing the facts that have been here given, 
was forwarded to me, to be sent to the Post Office 
It was forwarded, and has been 
treated as mentioned in my letter that was read 
to the House by the gentleman from Virginia. 

This is the second time that J have been com- 
pelled to trouble the House with explanations 


| concerning matters of which it has no cognizance. 


Reluctant as I am to engage in these unprofitable 
and idle discussions, they could not be avoided 
unless I was willing to be misunderstood by hon- 
orable men here, and have my motives misrepre- 
sented before my constituents. 





The following is the letter read by Mr. Wise: 
WasBIneTon, April 25, 1836. 

Sir: If your removal from the office of postmaster at 
Clearspring was unexpected, your surprise cannot possibly 
exceed that of mine on reading your letter of the 20th of 
April. In it you declare your belief that you gave, while 
in office, general satisfaction, and that you cannot imagine 
for a moment for what cause you have been removed. 
These assertions, thus solemnly mude, coming as they do 
from one whose veracity I have never heard impeached, 
ought to be confided in ; and yet it is strange that you have 
been kept in entire ignorance as to matters which I know 
are well ‘understood by many of your friends with whom 
you have constant intercourse. This concealmenton their 
part may have been practiced for good cause, jbut I shall 
not imitate it. I shall reply to your letter with that frank- 
ness which becomes me. ¢ 

You were originally appointed postmaster at my instance. 
Major Barry, in 1834, notified me that it was h§s — 
to remove the then incumbent from the office Which you 
subsequently filled, and requested me to name 1 to 
fillthe proposed vacancy. My acquaintance in Cflearspring 
was not such that I could, readily, comply with this request 
of the Postmaster General. I wished to recommgend some 
rson who would accept the appointment—whoj would be 
well qualified to perform its duties—who would by accept- 
able at the same time to those who had placed sfne in tlie 
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position which had invited Major Barry’s application, and | 
not obnoxious On any account to a majority of those with | 
whom he would necessarily hold intercourse officially. To | 
enable me thus to act, I addressed a letter to a gentleman 
in your neighborhood, in whose judgment and discretion I 
had entire confidence, and requested him to furnish me 
with the required information. In consequence of his | 
reply, the office was given to you at my instance, by Major | 
arry. 
iInanediately after the appointment became known to the | 
citizens of Clearspring, I received letters from* several of | 
them; amongst Others, one from your brother-in-law, re- | 
monstrating very strongly against your appointment, and | 
urging your removal. ‘This | refused to recommend, and | 
expressed the hope and expectation tothem that your con- | 
duct in office would be such that ali opposition would sub- 
side, and those immediately interested become satisfied. 
Subsequently, repeated complaints were made to me, which | 
[ thought proper to disregard, still hoping that you would 
become acceptable to the people of the district generally. 
But in this [ was disappointed. During the last summer, I 
received a letter from several highly respectable citizens of | 


Clearspring, accompanied by the proceedings of a meeting | 
of a large portion of the people of that place, recommend- | 
ing your removal, and soliciting my aid to accomplish it. | 
Although I was then a candidate for Congress, and needed 
the suffrages of those from whom this application came, | 
and expected, too, that you and your immediate friends | 
would all oppose my election, I returned the memorial 
which was addressed to the Postmaster General, and had 
been forwarded to me to be transmitted, declining to send 
iton account of the manner in which your appointment 
was referred to, and in the hope that this opposition to you | 
would subside. In this expectation I was disappointed. 

Another memorial, praying for the appointment of the 

individual who has been made your successor, was sent to 
me in a letter from three highly respectable citizens of your 
neighborhood, who had been appointed a committee for 
that purpose, at a meeting of a portion of the citizens of 
Clearspring. (In this letter it was alleged that your lan- 
guage and deportment towards those with whom you dif- 
fered in politics was such that it was unpleasant to hold 
intercourse with you as a public officer.) ‘Thisggpemorial 
was forwarded by me to the Postmaster GenerafIn a short 
note asking for it a favorable consideration. Mr. Kendail 
declined acting, in the absence of proof of particular in- 
stances in which your deportment had been offensive. His | 
letter to me to that effect was sent to a gentleman at Clear- 
spring, and the Postmaster General was requested not to 
act finally on the subject, until he heard again from the 
memorialists. Several certificates, the precise import of 
which I do not at this moment remember, were forwarded 
to me, to be handed to the Postmaster General, which was 
done, and [ made no further inquiry on the subject until 
after I had received several letters earnestly insisting on 
the appointment of Mr. Kneffer, and soliciting my inter- 
ference. I then called on the Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the papers in your case, and they were submitted 
to my examination. I found that very few persons in your 
neigliborhood had remonstrated against your removal. They 
alleged that you were acceptable to the people ; but, in the 
absence of other evidence of that fact than their letters 
afforded, I was compelled to confide in the statements made 
in the proceedings of the meeting referred to, and concluded 
that it was the settled, calm, and fixed desire of a decided 
majority of the people interested in the discharge of the 
duties of the post office at Cleaggpring, that they should be 
imposed on your successor. lis Opinion was formed 
under the supposition that you had not been kept in entire 
ignorance by your friends of that which I had supposed 
was known to every intelligent individual in your district. | 
And I must be permitted to repeat, that I am surprised at 
the allegations in your letters, particularly as I was told | 
that you had here in the Post Office Department a friend 
who was fully apprised of all the proceedings I have re- 
ferred to. 

Under an impression, therefore, that you knew that your 
appointment had not given, as stated in your letter, “‘ gen- 
eral satisfaction ;”? that you were well aware that your re- 
moval had been recommended by a large number of persons 
interested, assembled at a public meeting, and seeing on 
file in the Post Office Department no remonstrance against 
that measure except the letters I have already alluded to, 
[ concluded that the opinion I had formed upon the sub- 
ject was well founded, and determined to impress it on the 
Postmaster General. With that purpose I called on him 
about a month since, after having failed repeatedly to find 
him at his office, in consequence of his indisposition, and 
recommended verbally your removal, telling the Postmaster 
General that you had been originally appointed at my in- 
stance, and that it would not have been done if I had been 
aware that your appointment was justly calculated to dis- 
please decidedly those who have remonstrated against it, 
and to whom, as a public man, [ am under many obliga- 
tions. My correspondent at Clearspring had led me to com- 
mit an error which I desired to correct. 

These are all the facts and circumstances which occur 
to me as being necessary to communicate in reply to your 
letter. From them ygu may learn by what I have been 
influenced in the matter to which your letter relates. By 
what considerations the Postmaster General has been in- 
fluenced I know not, as I have not conversed or corre- 
sponded with him since the time of the last interview above 
referred to. If you have any desire to know anything as to 
his motives and reasons, he alone can gratify you. I pre- 
sume, however, he could say nothing which would be more 
satisfactory than that which this letter contains. tis 

In conclusion, I regret that the appointment was origin- 
ally given to you, as it has been to me a source of much 
annoyance; and asyour removal appears to have wounded 
feelings, and will probably mortify some of your 

ien4ds, for whom I entertain a high respect. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


FRANCIS THOMAS. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


SPEECH ON HON. B. BROWN, 
_ OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In Senate, February 9 and 10, 1836, 


On Mr. Benron’s resolutions, as modified by the mover, | 
on the suggestion of Mr. Grunpy, for setting apart so 
much of the Surplus Revenue as may be necessary for 
the defense and permanent security of the country. 
Mr. BROWN observed, that he had not in- 

tended to take any part in the debate which had | 

pee out of the resolution submitted by the 
10norable gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Ben- 

TON] until a few days since; when some remarks 

had been made in the course of the debate which he 

considered it his duty tonotice. Strong and im- 


|| peers however, as he felt this duty to be, he had || 


een willing, on yesterday, to forego the discharge | 
of it, in the hope that the discussion had approx- 
imated.to its close, and that the question would 
then have beentaken. Disappointed as they had 
been in that hope, and renewed as the debate was 
to-day by the gentleman. from Virginia, [Mr. 
Leicu,]| the considerations which had then induced 


Senate no longer operated; and he would proceed | 
briefly to fulfill what had then been his intention, 
which, under the hope that a vote would have 
been taken on yesterday, had been temporarily 


abandoned. || 


From the observations of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Leieu,]} and the gloomy forebodings 
he had expressed, (which he trusted were not well 


between the Government of the United States and 
France, we might be finally involved in a war, 
we are (said he) admonished, by every consid- 
eration of prudence, of interest, and of national 
pride, to make the most effectual preparations for 
any contingency that may happen. That gentle- 
man had deprecated a war with France more than 


SENATE. 


message sent by him in the performance of his 
constitutional duty to a coérdinate branch of this 
Government. Now, almost every gentleman who 
had addressed the Seuate on this question, had 
repudiated the idea that the Chief Magistrate of 
this country should make explanations to a for- 
eign Government touching the communications 
made by him to Congress; and he confessed he 
was astonished at hearing such sentiments uttered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. He could not 
believe that such concessions could be made with- 
out an utter sacrifice of every principle of honor— 
without a violation of that independence which 
we, of all others, should hold the most precious. 

In his opinion, the ground on this point, so 
ably and successfully maintained by Mr, Living- 
ston in addressing the French Minister, was the 
only true and tenable one. When anything cal- 
culated to impeach the honor of a nation is used 
in the diplomatic communications of another, it 
then had a right to demand an explanation; but 
where the matter taken exception to is found in 
a communication from the Chief Magistrate of a 
nation to a codrdinate branch of his own Govern- 
ment, expressly intended to give information of 
its own affairs, the Chief Magistrate cannot enter 
into any explanations with a foreign Government 


|| without a surrender of every principle of honor 
|| and independence. 


No Chief Magistrate of this 
| country had ever done so. 

| Mr. B. would now proceed to notice some re- 
marks made by gentlemen at an early stage of 
this debate. The gentleman from Kentachey, 
| (Mr. Crirtenpen,] a few days ago, remarked 
that we had not entered into extensive warlike 
preparations previous to our late contest with 
Great Britain; and he argued from it that as we 
came out of that contest with honor, we were 
now able to meet a less powerful enemy with 
our increased population and resources, without 
placing the nation in a strong defensive attitude. 
If evera nation had been taught by severe ex- 





with any of the other nations of the Old World. 
He confessed that he entertained something like 
the same feelings. He confessed that he had been 
taught from his youth to cherish the most lively 
sympathies for the gallant people who aided us 


| in our glorious struggle for freedom; that France 


was endeared to us by every remembrance of that 
contest. He confessed, too, that war greatly to 


| be deprecated between two nations bound to each 


other like France and the United States by such 
a reciprocity of powerful interests; but when 
France forgot what was due alike to justice and 
to our national honor, he, for one, was prepared 
to consider her people, if the crisis should demand 
it, as ‘enemies in war, and in peace friends.’’ 
The gentleman from Virginia deprecated war, 
because of the baneful influence it would have 
upon free Governments, and its tendency to arrest 
their progress. Had it not suggested itself to the 
mind of the gentleman that the same effect would 
be p »duced ina much higher degree if we should 
succumb to the dictates of a foreign Power? 
Would it not have the effect to destroy the moral 
power which our free institutions possess at this 
peer if we were to suffer our national honor to 

e tarnished and our rights to be violated? Most 
assuredly it would; and he who was most anxious 
to benefit the world by the example of our free 
institutions, should be the most careful to show 
their influence in preserving us both from injury 
and indignity. 

The gentleman, in referring to the President’s 
recommendation, at a former session, for the is- 
suing of letters of marque and reprisals against 
France, said that he never did believe that the 
President was serious in the recommendation of 
such a measure, and, until that time, no Govern- 
ment, in ancient or modern times, had ever given 
previous warning to its antagonist when it thought 
proper to resort to it. He would ask the gentle- 
man if the distinction between the Constitution 
of this Government and those to whom he re- 
ferred had not occurred to him? How was it 
possible for the President of the United States to 
act in a measure of the kind without the codper- 
ation of Congress; and how was it possible for 
him to have obtained that codperation without 
addressing himself to them in a mesgage? The 

ntleman could see no impropriety in the Pres- 
ident’s giving to France explanations as to the 


perience the fallacy of that doctrine, he thought 
this nation had. To what cause were we to at- 
tribute the disasters that marked the commence- 
ment of that contest, but the want of adequate 
preparation; but to the fact that we had not made 
the preparations which wisdom, prudence, and a 
sense of honor and interest demanded? Did not 
| the gentleman recollect how the patriotic citizens 
of his own State were called on to defend our 
northwestern frontier from the incursions of the 
| enemy; and did he not recollect the disasters of 
the river Raisin, and other places on the frontiers, 
occasioned mainly by the want of necessary prep- 
arations? It did appear to him that if ever a 
nation had been admonished by experience—the 
best of all instructors—that in peace they should 
yrepare for war, it was the people of the United 
tates. The Senator from Delaware had endeav- 
ored to justify his vote, as well as that of his 
friends, on the rejection of the $3,000,000 appro- 
priation, on the ground of the unconstitutionality 
of the amendment of the House, and challenged 
the friends of the measure to produce any war- 
rant for it in the Constitution; but the gentleman, 
unfortunately for his cause, had failed to prove 
the truth of his position. Unconstitutional, did 
the gentleman say? By what authority (said 
Mr. B.) do we appropriate money for the public 
service? Under the Constitution, which provides 
that no money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law. Then, if the Senate of the United States 
had passed this amendment of the House, would 
the money not have been drawn from the Treas- 
‘ury in virtue of an appropriation made by law? 
Undoubtedly it would have been drawn in pursu- 
ance of the very words of the Constitution. The 
Constitution had not pointed out whether general 
or specific appropriations should be made, but 
very properly left that matter to the wisdom of 
Congress, to be judged of by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case. 
_ While the gentleman was endeavoring to extri- 
cate himself and those who voted with him from 
the difficulties in which they had involved them- 
selves, it appeared to him that he was plunging 
himself and them still deeper than they were into 
insurmountable difficulties. By a comparison of 
the report agreed on by the committee of confer- 
ence of the last session in reference to this amend- 
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ment of the House with the amendment 
would be found that the constitutional objections || 
of the gentleman applied much stronger to that || 
than to the amendment proposed by the House. 
Permit me (said Mr. B.) to call the attention of 
the Senate to the striking difference between the 
amendment of the House of Representatives and || 
the report of the committee of conference, the 

latter of which met the concurrence of the gen- | 
tleman and his friends. The amendment made 
the appropriation contingent in the first instance, 
and did not call for the expenditure of the money | 
unless such expenditure became necessary to place 
the country in a posture of defense. It was lim- 
ited to the next session of Congress; and permit 
me (said Mr. B.) to observe, that it was actually || 
more specific in its language than the substitute | made in terms as general as it was possible to 

proposed by the committee of conference. In || imagine; and the discretion granted to the Exec- 

defining the objects of the expenditure, it went on || utive was far beyond that contemplated in the 

to say that it was for fortifications, for ordnance, || amendment of the House of Representatives of 
and for the naval service; while the substitute || the last session. In the latter case, the money 

proposed to appropriate the money for the forti- || was appropriated in a season of great emergency 

ficauons and: for the naval service only, leaving || for the defenses of the country, under the most 

out the word ** ordnance.’’ ‘The one was limited || reasonable apprehensions of great difficulties with 

and the other was unlimited, possessing no qual- || France, and the expenditure was limited to the 

ification whatever by which the Executive was || next session of Congress, when an account was 

tobe bound. Therefore, whilst honorable gentle- || to be exhibited for every dollar expended. 

men were endeavoring to shield themselves from | He would not(said Mr. B.) pursue the remarks | 
the consequences of having rejected the amend- | of the gentleman from Delaware further. 
ment of the House of Representatives under the 
wide panoply of the Constitution, it appeared to 
hiro that they themselves had been inflicting a 
severer blow on that instrument than that which 
they had professed so much anxiety to avert. 


ever since, that specific appropriations should be 
made in all cases where it was possible to do so; 
but it was a practice of his administration to relax 
that republican rule when the public service re- 
quired it. In the case adverted to by the Sena- 
| tors from Tennessee and Pennsylvania, in the 
| administration of Mr. Jefferson, when an appro- 

priation of $2,000,000 was made, having in view 
the purchase of Louisiana, that appropriation was 


| body, to whose assistance the Senator from Del- | 
| aware had so gallantly come, neither him nor his 
ae friends had anything to do. One of the | 


Gendemen had very suddenly discovered that || heroes renowned in Grecian story was esteemed | 
een to be properly made by Congress, || fortunate in having the devoted and faithful Pa- 
should first be recommended by the Executive. | troclus as his friend; equally so was the gentle- 


Many had said that the $3,000,000 appropriation 
was uncoustitutional, because the Executive did 
not step forward, and say to Congress that this 
sum of money was wanted for the exigencies of 
the country. He should like to know in what 
part of the Constitution gentlemen found the 
clause denying to Congress the power to appro- 
priate money without that recommendation? The 
practice of making specific appropriations had 
often been departed from; if there was one right 
clearly belonging to Congress, it was the right to 
appropriate money of their own free will and dis- 
cretion, and to tell the Executive how he should 
apply it for the public service, without waiting | 
for hte eoelionton or recommendation. The Ex- | Tuorspar, February 10, 1836. 

ecutive could control this discretion in no way || The Senate having resumed the consideration 
but by withholding his signature to bills making || of the subject on the following day— 

such appropriations. It appeared that honorable | Mr. BROWN (in continuation) said, he had 
gentlemen had fallen into this error by looking at || to express the obligations he felt under to the 
the monarchical institutions of the Old World. || Senate for the indulgence that had been granted 
In the British Parliament, the King’s Minister | him by an adjournment on the last evening. He 
produces the annual budget, and asks the appro- || would endeavor to requite it by disposing of the 
priations it calls for;and when these are granted, | remaining topics yet to be noticed as speedily as 
the King returns thanks to his faithful Commons || he could with justice to himself. The charge had 
for their liberal supply. There was a wide dif- | been penatiy made on that floor, and echoed 


man whose cause had been so well defended here; 
but he trusted that the gentleman from Delaware 
would not, like the friend of the Grecian hero, 
_ become the victim of his own generous fidelity. 
Here Mr. Brown yielded the floor at the in- 
stance of Mr. Grunpy, who moved an adjourn- 
_ment; but before the question was taken, at the 
request of Mr. Crirrenpven, of Kentucky, it was 
for a moment withdrawn, when he entered into 
| an explanation of some of his views which had 
been remarked on by Mr. B.; after which, on 
|| motion of Mr. Grunpy, the Senate adjourned. 














ference between this practice and that of our || elsewhere, that a great effort was making to pros- 
republican Government. The Congress of the | trate that branch of the Government, (the Sen- 
United States appropriates money for the public || ate,) that a war was waging against it, and that 
service, to be expended under the direction of the || that war was made by the President of the United 
President; but they did not grant it to him, as the | States and the party who supported him. If war 
British Commons did to their King. Suppose, || had been made against the Senate, it had not been 
however, that the President at the last session of || made by the Chief Magistrate, or by the party 
Congress had complied with the wishes of gentle- || who supported him; but, in his opinion, it had 
men, as now expressed, and had stated that the || been oihe upon the Senate by itself. The course 
public service required additional appropriations, | of measures pursued by that body had produced 
and had asked Congress to make them. Is it not || more injurious consequences, so far as itself is 
probable (said Mr. B.) if the President had made || concerned, than could possibly result from any 
such a recommendation to Congress, that we || action of the Executive, however hostile to it. 
should have heard rung in our ears the cry of || Who commenced that course of hostility said to 
dictation; that he wanted this money, not for the || be existing between the President and his con- 
public service, but for electioneering purposes; || stitutional advisers? Let the Journals of that 
or that the appropriation would result in war, || body answer; let the ever to be remembered ses- 
into which the Executive was anxious to plunge || sion of 1834 explain who were the first aggres- 
the country? If those in opposition had not done || sors. 
so, they would have departed from their usual The Chief Magistrate had been arraigned, tried, 
coursé¢ in reference to the measures of this Ad- || and condemned without a hearing, for having 
ministration. Gentlemen would probably have || done that which he believed to be his duty, by a 
escaped from such Executive dictation, and re- || resolution passed by a decided majority; and this, 
fused to vote the money, by resorting to the dex- || in his opinion, and in the opinion of a vast ma- 
trous logic of a celebrated knight, who, when || jority of the people of the United States, was done 
pressed for reasons, refused to give them “on || directly in violation of the Constitution, which 
compulsion.”’ gives to the House of eteanee only the 
The gentleman from Delaware had said that || power of impeachment. This was a manifest 
the friends of Mr. Jefferson here had abandoned |! usurpation of power, and a war w by the 
all the Jessons inculcated by that statesman with || Senate against the President. If the Senate had 


| 
j 
| 





Senate. 


itself, it | regard to the expenditure of the public money. |’ Jost moral power in the nation—if it had lost that 
He thanked him for ‘that word,” and rejoiced || salutary influence in the councils of the county 
that he had identified the friends of the Adminis-| it ought rightfully to possess—such loss had 
| tration with that great man. But in what respect || resulted from another circumstance: than the one 
(said Mr. B.) have we departed from the policy | supposed by gentlemen who had adverted to it. 
of Mr. Jefferson? It was a favorite principle of || It had resulted from the fact that it had arrayed 
his, which had been followed up by his party || itself against public opinion, and had not yielded 
|| to it that respect which it was entitled to under 
| our form of 


overnment. He admitted that this 
body was constituted to check those ebullitions 
of popular feeling which must at times rise in al] 
Governments; but it never was constituted to 


| stand up against settled public opinion, when it 


i 
| 
| 


} 
} 


| 


had been repeatedly spoken. 

We all remember, (said Mr. B.,) in 1834, the 
great effort to break down the popularity of the 
present Administration, and to achieve success 
for the bank and its partisans by making unceas- 
ing appeals to the fears of a free, a high-minded, 
and enlightened people. 1 contend (said Mr. B.) 


| if the Senate has lost power, it is from its own 


j 
| 


| 


' 


days 


| originate appropriations for t ¢ 
| through the hands of one of its most important 


tures of the different 


those who constitute 
country were often taunted by those in opposi- 


The charge had been so often made, that, 


apply to them, did great injustice. 
| hesitate to say, that he ha 








actions, and not from any other branch of the 
Government. It had been said, if the Senate was 
not popular now, a brighter day was coming, and 
that the virtue and intelligence of the people 
would yet preserve it from destruction. Yes, sir, 
(said Mr. B.,) the people will preserve it, but it 
will be by infusing into it gradually a strong por- 


With || tion of popular feeling, and one more congenial 
the controversy between an honorable member ||. 
of the other House and another gentleman of this || 


to their own. 

His honorable colleague had inquired, a few 
o,in what manner the appropriation bill, 
containing the amendment of $3,000,000 by the 
House of Representatives at the last session, 
came here indorsed; and had said it came to this 
body indorsed by the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means of the House of Represent- 
atives, and a prominent member of the ‘* spoils 
party.”’ Sir, (said Mr. B.,) that bill came here 
indorsed in a manner which ought to have enti- 


| tled it to the highest respect; it was sanctioned 
by the popular branch of our national Legis- 


lature — that branch whose proxies it is to 


e public service, 


committees, which, he thought, was an indorse- 
ment sufficient to secure for it a proper degree of 
respect in this branch of the Legislature. His 


colleague had also adverted to the great influence 
pester by the Executive, which, brought to 


ear, in the shape of patronage, on the Legisla- 
tates, was producing the 
He was well aware that 


he dominant party in this 


most dangerous effec 


tion with the appellation of the ‘‘ spoils party.’ 
though 
it had as often been successfully refuted, yet he 
could not pass over it without giving it some no- 
tice. As far as his own State was concerned, it 
was his duty to meet it. He would be faithless 


| ta them, as a portion of the Democratic party, if 


he did not vindicate them, at least, from an im- 
putation which, so far as it might be intended to 
He did not 
no doubt, from in- 
formation in which he placed the most implicit 
confidence, derived from gentlemen of the highest 
respectability, and whose opportunities of acquir- 
ing a correct knowledge of the subject were the 
greatest, that a vast majority of the Federal offices 
in North Carolina were filled by men in opposi- 
tion to the Administration. 

He had been informed, and believed it to be the 
fact, that all the officers connected with the judi- 
ciary of the United States.in North Carolina, were 
known as belonging to the Opposition. As re- 


garded those who held offices in the revenue ser- 


vice of the United States, an equal number, if not 
a majority, are said to be of the same class as to 
their politics. He had obtained sufficient inform- 
ation as regarded the political sentiments of those 
who are in office as postmasters in North Caro- 
lina, to eo ~ belief that.a very large ma- 
jority are of the ition party. From state- 
i which he os hed'in hie possession, 
vouched for as they were by the signatures of 
those who had furnished them, with the liberty of 
inspection to any gentleman there who might de- 
sire to examine them—made, too, by those who 
had the best opportunities of correct personal 
knowledge, it appeared that, in three of the con- 
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ssional districts, represented by gentlemen 
Fiendly to the Administration, there was a ma- 
jority of the postmasters in each opposed to the 
‘Administration. In two others, friendly to the 
Administration, they were nearly equally divided, 
and from one other of the same political complex- 
jon, he had received no information. 
spect to the political opinions of postmasters in 
districts in his State, represented by members who 


differ in their politics from the friends of the Ad- | 


ministration, he had no authentic information, 
except that which is usually in North Carolina 


denominated the ‘* Mountain district;’’ and that | 
information, vouched for, as it was, by the re- | 


spectable gentleman who had furnished it, repre- 
sented the number of postmasters in opposition 
to the Administration as being more than two to 
one in the number greater than those who were 
in favor of it. Mr. B. said that these statements 
exhibited a result which he himself had scarcely 


expected—it was, that in five of the congressional | 


districts represented by friends of the Adminis- 


tration, a decided aggregate majority of the post- || 


masters holding office under the present proscrip- 
tive Administration, were in opposition to it. ‘To 
which of the political divisions the term *‘ spoils 


arty’’ properly applied, he thought there could | 
be It was by 


but little difficulty in determining. 
no means a pleasant task for him to perform, to 
go into an inquiry as to who were the real office 
holders under the present Administration in his 


own State; ut it was a duty which he had delayed | 


longer than he should have done, in justice to the 
political party whose generous support, at a crisis 
of great public importance, had given him re- 
newed evidence of its confidence. He claimed for 
the Democratic party of his State the distinguished 
honor of having achieved their successes in the 
last two years, not only in opposition to the com- 
bination of parties which had been arrayed against 


them there, but to a great extent in opposition to | 


the patronage of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, with which had been united a majority of 
the newspaper presses. The patronage of the 
Federal Government was against them, because 
it had so happened that the greater number of 
those holding official stations under it in that 
State were in opposition to the present Admin- 
istration. The patronage of the State govern- 
ment had been against them, because a majority 
of the officers who had been elected to State 
offices for the last two years, were, as he had 
been informed on the best authority, likewise 
in opposition. 

Notwithstanding these facts, (said Mr. B.,) the 
political party friendly to the present Administra- 
tion had been unceasingly denounced as oftice- 
holders and office-seekers, influenced by no patri- 
otic motives, and governed only by the most 
mercenary considerations. Which of the parties 
in his own State had sought office with most avid- 
ity, let facts speak; which had succeeded most 
in obtaining the ‘ spoils’’ of office, was a ques- 
tion not difficult of solution. Mr. B. said, that 
although the friends of the present Administration 
were decidedly in the ascendency at the last two 
sessions of the Legislature of North Carolina, yet 
tney had, with a liberality not often imitated by 
the Opposition elsewhere when in power, elected 
to office a majority who were averse to them in 
politics. 
disinterestedness and magnanimity which had 
been rarely, if at all, practiced in those States 
where political power had been in the hands of 
those in opposition. 

Mr. CLAYTON, having asked permission to 
explain, stated that the Opposition party in Del- 
aware, though in power, had not turned any 
persons out of office for a difference of political 
opinions. 

_Mr. PORTER, having also requested permis- 
sion to meee made a similar statement with 
respect to the State of Louisiana. 

r. BROWN continued. When he gave way 
for an explanation from one eee edid not 
expect that gentlemen would consider themselves 
called on severally to make their disclaimers. 
They certainly would have other opportunities of 
explaining the course of parties in the States they 
represented. He believed the Democratic party 
had seldom met with the mildness and forbearance 
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With re- | 


He believed this was an instance of 


mentioned by the gentlemen who had just taken || lated to conciliate them and protect our national 


their seats, in those States where they had unfor- | 
tunately been in a minority. On the contrary, in 
some of the States they had been proscribed and 
swept from office, almost without a solitary excep- 
|, tion. 
Much has been said by gentlemen against the 
dangerous encroachments of Executive power, 
‘| and the alarming consequences threatened by it; 
but permit me (said Mr. B.) to say to them that 
they have greatly magnified the extent of the dan- 
|| ger. From what cause did the Executive branch 
of our Government possess power? Was it be- 
cause of the great authority inherent in it? He | 
believed that the Executive office of this Govern- 
ment had heretofore possessed power that it would | 
never possess again. The Chief Magistracy un- 
der this Government had hitherto been filled by 
men, with but one exception, whose revolutionary 
services gave them a weight and consideration 
which their successors would never hereafter 
obtain. The eminent services of these great men 
had brought with them into office what, in truth, | 
|| is the great source of power in popular Govern- 
|| ment—the public confidence. hen the race of 





| revolutionary patriots is run out—when we have 
| no longer the remembrance of the thrilling inci- 
|| dents of that eventful period of our national his- 
|| tory to associate with the office of our Chief 
| Magistrate, it will be one of weakness, rather than 
| of exorbitant power, compared with the other 
branches of the Government. The number of can- 
| didates for the office would create great divisions 
\\in public sentiment, and all the disappointed 
|| would probably unite and array themselvesagainst 
|| the successful candidate, which would weaken 
and embarrass his Administration. Gentlemen, 
therefore, were greatly mistaken in supposing 
\| that the Executive branch of the Government 
was that which threatened the greatest danger to 
our Constitution. His colleague had referred to 
the land bill introduced by the Senator from Ken- 
|tucky. He would say, in a few words, that he 
|| had always believed this measure to be impolitic, 
and on that ground had voted agzinst it. If, 
|| however, he should be instructed to support it, 
by the Legislature of his State, he would readily 
obey such instructions; but in their absence he 
should, in the exercise of his best judgment, vote 
against the bill. 

With respect to the principal object of the res- 
| olution before the Senate, he wes not for making 
| appropriations to the extent of the surplus reve- 
;nue. He was (said Mr. B.) in favor of such 
judicious, liberal, and necessary appropriations 
| as would be sufficient to place the defenses of the 
nation, both naval and military, on a respectable 
footing. He believed that that Government was 
cruel as well as unjust to its people, if it failed to 
adopt such measures as were necessary to protect 
| them against foreign aggression. Failing to do so, 
it betrayed one of the highest trusts confided to 
Government by its constituency. He was anxious 
that that body should concur in some measure 
which would show the foreign Governments that 
the American people were united to a man when 
a question concerning the national honor, or the 
|| national safety, was involved. The Senate having 
unfortunately failed at the last session to exhibit, 
on its part, that unanimity of feeling on so im- 
portant a subject, it was calculated to have an in- 
jurious effect on our foreign relations. He did 
not mean to impeach the patriotism of the Senate; 
but it could not be concealed that the vote of the 
last session had, in some measure, produced the 
belief that there would not be that codperation of 
the legislative with the executive branch of our 
Government necessary to secure for us the respect 
of foreign Powers. It was (said Mr. B.) to aid 
the moral power of our Government, as well in 
Europe as elsewhere, that he was particularly 
anxious that the greatest unanimity, should pre- 
vail in our councils on the present occasion. But, 
above all, it was to take such a ground before the 
American people as would redeem the Senate 
from every suspicion of apathy in defending the 
country—a failure, he would again say, he did 
not impute to improper motives—that he so earn- 
estly desired to see the resolution adopted. Those 
who believed that passive obedience and an im- 
ploring tone to foreign Governments were calcu- 
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| had failed to do so. 
| ceding the last war? One submission only led to 
another, and one injury unresisted only served 
| to provoke other wrongs. 


| take a man! 
| interests, what was the consequence? 
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character, deeply erred. 

All history showed that the nation which had 
endeavored to purchase peace by such a course, 
What was our history pre- 


But when the Amer- 
ican people sternly and resolutely determined to 
stand in defense of their honor and 
Our flag is 


= in every sea; our country occupies a 


| high stand among the nations of the earth; and 


we have acquired a national character in conse- 
quence of our energy and decision, stronger even 
than that which could be maintained by the largest 
naval and military force. Let me, then, (said Mr. 
B.,) entreat gentlemen by all the remembrances 


| associated with the deeds of imperishable renown 
| achieved in the last war, to maintain on this oc- 













casioh, that hich national character, which the 
valor of our Navy and Army had so honorably 
won. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. CUSHING, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE House or Representatives, 
January 25, 1836, 

On the right of Petition, as connected with petitions for the 
Abolition of Slavery and the Slave Trade in the District 
of Columbia. , 

Mr. CUSHING said: I hold in my hand sev- 
eral pctitions on the one of the slave interest 
in the District of Columbia. One of them I now 
yresent to the House. Upon it I make the pre- 
limieary motion, understood to be necessary in 
such cases, that it be received; and, in reference 
to this question, I have some few remarks to 
submit to the consideration of the House. 

This petition prays for the abolition of slavery, 
and the slave trade, in this District. It is respect- 
ful in its terms, being free from the offensive ex- 
pressions and reflections contained in some of the 
petitions on the same subject, heretofore pe 
sented. It is signed by inhabitants of Haverhill, 
in the State of Massachusetts; and among the sub- 
scribers are the names of citizens of that State 
whom I personally know, whom I vouch to be 
highly respectable, and who, whether mistaken 
or not in their views, are assuredly actuated by 
conscientious motives of civil and religious prin- 
ciple. They are constituents of mine; they have 
transmitted to me the petition, desiring me, as 
their Representative, to present it; and, under 
these circumstances, much as I have deprecated 
such a commission, and reluctant as Iam to be 
instrumental in the introduction of any matter of 
excitement upon this floor, [ cannot permit myself 
to hesitate in the discharge of this painful duty, 
believing, as I do, that it is the constitutional 
right of every American, be he high or be he low, 
be he fanatic or be he philosopher, to come here 
with his grievances, and to be heard upon his 
petition by this House. 

These petitioners look to me to obtain them a 
hearing in this place; they havea right to require 
this office of me; they have, in my judgment, a 
right to be heard; and so long as I have the honor 
to hold a seat in this House, no constituent of 
mine, however humble his condition or unwel- 
come his prayer, shall see his petition thrust back 
in his face unheard, while the gift of reason or 
speech remains to me; for if it cannot be received 
and considered in the usual forms of legislation, 
it shall be heard through the lips of his Represent- 
ative. Nor will I undertake to scan, over-cap- 
tiously, either the object of his petition, or the 
language in which it is couched; nor will I stop to 
inquire how far the petitioners and myself enter- 
tain the same opinions of the general subject- 
matter. And there are particular inducements 
which impel me to make a stand at the present 
moment upon this petition. ° 

I declare and protest in advance, that I do not 
intend, at this time at least, to be drawn or driven 
into the question of slavery, in either of its sub- 
divisions or forms. At home, I am known to be 
of those who long ago foresaw, and early with- 
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stood, the coming of this anti-slavery agitation. |! 


Of the many occasions when I have actively inter- 
posed in this behalf, | hope to be pardoned for 
distinetly citing one as vesting in me some title 
to be candidly heard by the House. I allude to 
a published address upon the slave question, in 
which I delibe rately asserted the constitutional 
rights of the South in this matter. It shall be 
my aim, on this occasion, to do and say. nothing 
inconsistent with myself, with the letter of the 
Constitution, or with the spirit of the various 
compromises of interest and opinion incorporated 
into the Union of these States. 

The members of this House have been fre- 
quently called, during the present session, to vote 
upon divisions connected with petitions of this 
nature. On those occasions I have been content 
to pronounce my vote simply, and without ex- 
planation, leaving my reasons and motives to be 
construed or misconstrued by others, as chance 
might order, ‘To have continued so to do antil 
the subject of the present controversy were finally 
disposed of, 18 the part I should altogether have 
clusen, had circumstances permitted to me such 
acourse. But, if | have. been silent, | have not 
been incurious, nor, | trust, an uninstructed, 
spectatorof events. It is rendered apparent that 
those great matters which occupy the public mind 
abroad do now occupy also this House. If other 
gentiemen, differing with me in part or in whole, 
had voted without discussion, according to the 
dictates of their individual judgment, each of us 
could fairly have stood upon his personal convic- 
tions, and his personal estimation elsewhere, for 
his justification in the eyes of his countrymen. 

jut that, much as it were in my view to be de- 
sired, isno longer possible. What has happened 
here is enrolled already in the unchangeable rec- 
ords of time and of eternity. It is become his- 
tory. It cannot be recalled; it cannot be blotted 
from the memory; it cannot be expunged from 
the annals of the country. The winged words 
uttered in this House have gone. forth to the 
world, on their mission of good or evil. Debate 
we have; debate we must have; we are goaded 
into debate; it is forced upon us; and from a 
quarter of the Union whence, I am frank to say, 
I did not look for it to come; and forced upon us 
in terms of dictation which I cannot brook; 
since they leave to me no alternative of escape 
from debate, but in the passive surrender of some 


of the dearest of our birthrights, those of free | 


petition, free speech, and free conscience. I sa 


of free speech and free conscience, both which | 


are involved in the resolutions moved some time 
since by a gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Jarvis. ] 


When these resolutions shall be distinctly before | 
the House, it will become its members to reflect | 
whether they have the constitutional right to at- | 


tempt, or attempting, have the power to enforce, 
what those resolutions seem to contemplate —a 
perpetual prohibition of debate, and even of mo- 
tions, upon a large and comprehensive class of 
subjects. 
nor myself feel disposed to surrender; and upon 
one of these great liberties of the land, and for 


the sake of incidentally vindicating the others, I | 


shall, in due time, address the House at length. 
My only object, at this time, is to come to a 
fair understanding with the House as to the 


course to be pursued in the debate, and the dis- || 


position it will make of these petitions. 
At a very early period of the session, a gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Hammonp] met 
such petitions with the motion that they be not 
received. All the debates which ensued thereon 


terminated in evasive and unsatisfactory votes || 


for laying on the table, which left every question 
pe unsettled. 
fterwards, on a similar objection to reception 
being made by a gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Guascock,] my colleague [Mr. Apams] appealed 
from a ruling-of the Speaker on an incidental 
point of order; which appeal, and the matters 
connected with it, have been put off, day after 
day, and we@k after week, and still remain sus- 
pended for some future time of consideration. 
Then came a set of resolutions applicable to a 
part of the prayer of these petitions, moved by a 
gentleman from Maine, [Mr.Jarvis,}] under which 
there is a debate in progress, on an amendment 


These rights, neither my constituents || 


|| slavery and the slave tra 
i 





moved by a gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 

| Wise,] to the effect that Congress have no power 
granted by the Constitution to legislate on the 
subject of slavery in this District. 

Paey on the last occasion when petitions of 
this kind were presented, the question of recep- 
tion being raised, that question was, by a vote of 
the House, laid on the table; as happened this 
morning in. the case of those petitions presented 
by my colleague, [Mr. Apams,] the operation of 
which is practically to refuse to receive the peti- 
tions. 

Now, I am wholly dissatisfied with tkis course 
of proceeding, and I cannot submit to it in regard 
to the petitions which I am charged to present. 
I hold that the question of reception, as it is in 
fact and of necessity the first in order of time, so 
is it the first in order of principle. It must not 
be pushed aside to make place for the discussion 
of speculative resolutions, or for debate on the 
merits of the question raised by the prayer of 
these petitions. I maintain that the House is 
bound by the Constitution to receive the petitions; 
after which it will take such method of deciding 
upon them as reason and principle shall dictate. 


It should first lend an attentive and respectful ear | 


to the prayer of the people. Whether it can or 
will grant that prayer is an after consideration. 
I have already kept back for several weeks the 
petitions committed to me, in order to shape my 
course according to the deliberate decision of the 
House; but that decision does not come; itis con- 
tinually procrastinated for the sake of considering 
questions which, in my view, are secondary in 
| time and in principle to the question of reception; 
and I can no longer consent that these my con- 
stituents shall be held waiting, as it were, at the 
doors of the Capitol for admission, when, as I 


read the Constitution, they have arightto demand | 


immediate entrance, and to be respectfully received 
by their assembled representatives. 


I tender to the House, therefore, an alternative. | 
If they | 


choose to fix absolutely on a time certain for con- | 


| I place this petition at their disposal. 


sidering and deciding the question of reception, 
so that this shall take precedence of the other 
debate, they will then have this day, as usual, for 
its appropriate business of the general presenta- 
tion of petitions. 
fore, to lay the question of reception on the table, 
then I shall fee] myself constrained to take the 
floor upon another of these petitions, and to 
keep it, as under a late decision of the House I 
have a right to do, until I have fully debated the 
whole subject-matter. If the effect of this shall 
| be to exclude all other petitions for the day, I can- 
not helpit. Be the responsibility on their heads 
who raised this novel and extraordinary question 
of reception, going to the unconstitutional abridg- 
| ment, as I conceive, of the great right of petition 
| inherent in the people of the United States. 
[The question, ‘* Shall this petition be re- 
| ceived ?”’ was then, on the motion of a gentleman 
|from South Carolina, [Mr. Hammonp,] laid on 
| the table, when Mr. Cusine resumed the floor, 
| and said:]} 
I now present to the House a petition signed 
| by inhabitants of Amesbury, in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, among the subscribers to which are 
| persons whom I know and vouch to be citizens of 
the United States. They pray for the abolition of 
5 in the District of Co- 
| lumbia, and in the Territories under the jurisdic- 
| tion of the United States. I make the cailielanet 
| motion that it be received; and upon that motion 
| I proceed to express my views to the House. - 
Steering clear of all the inflammable matter 
| intruded into these debates, gauging myself to the 
| standard of the most absolute moderation, and 
resolutely.tying down my thoughts to the real 
| point at issue, what I propose to examine is the 
| single’ naked question of the constitutional right 
|| of petition, as involved in the disposition of these 
\| petitions. 
|| _ Looking into the Constitution, I find, amon 
| the amendments proposed by the Congress o 
| 1789, and in the ‘very first of the number, the 
|| following article: 
| ‘Congress shall make no law respecting an 
| ‘establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 





‘exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of 





But if they decide, as hereto- | 
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‘speech or of the press; or the right of the people 
‘ peaceably to assemble and to petition the Govern. 
‘ ment for a redress of grievances.”’ 

Long before I had imagined that such a right 
would ever be called in question, [ remember to 
have read the remark of a distinguished jurist 
and magistrate of the State of Virginia, (Tucker’s 
Notes on Blackstone,) complaining that the con- 
cluding words of the clause | have cited from the 
Constitution did not strongly guard the great 
right of petition, as the liberties of the people 
demanded. On the other hand, a still more dis- 
tinguished jurist and magistrate, of my own State, 
(Story’s Commentaries,) in remarking upon the 
same article, expresses the opinion that it is ample 
insterms. ‘* Because,’’ he adds, ‘it [the right of 


i petition] results from the very nature of the 


|| themselves, the masters of the people’s 


}} 


‘ structure and institutions of a republican goy- 
‘ernment; it is impossible that it should be prac- 
‘tically denied until the spirit of liberty had 
, whale disappeared, and the people had become 
‘ so servile om, debased as to 

‘any of the privileges of freemen.”? These em- 
inent constitutional lawyers agreed in opinion of 
the importance of the provision; they differed only 
in thinking—the one, that the right of petition 
could not be too clearly defined; the other, that 
whether defectively defined or not in the letter, 
the people would take care that it should in spirit 


e unfit to exercise 
%°9 


| be faithfully observed. While the first enter- 


tained a wise jealousy of the encroachments of 


| the people’s Representatives, the othes looked for 


the protection of the public rights to the people 
epre- 
sentatives. And as the fears of the former have 
been verified too speedily, I trust that the hopes 
of the latter will not be less truly realized. 
There are some things in the contextand phrase- 





ology of this article of the Constitution which 
may deserve attention. It speaks of ‘‘ grievances’ 
in the general, not *‘ their grievances’’—the per- 
sonal grievances of the individuals petitioning— 
but anything, public or personal, which they deem 
to be a grievance. It is the same article which 
allows to us the free exercise of our religion, and 
the liberty of speech and of the press. With 
these primary and fundamental rights of a free 
people, it associates the right of petition. But 
there is this peculiarity in the language of this 
clause of the Constitution. The words applicable 
to our subject are: ‘* Congress shall make no law 
abridging the right of the people to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.’? The 
right of petition, therefore, is nota privilege con- 
ferred by the Constitution. It is recognized asa 
preéxisting right already possessed by the people, 
which they still reserve to themselves, and which 








Congress shall not so much as touch with the 
weight of a finger. The people, in their Consti- 
tution, say to Congress, we place in your hands 
our right and power of collecting a revenue to 
provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the Union; our right and power to regu- 
| late commerce, to coin money, to declare war, 
and to raise and support armies and navies for its 
prosecution. Upon these and other subjects you 
may exercise the discretion which we repose in 
you by virtue of our Constitution. But this you 
shall not do: you shall not, until after the expi- 
ration of twenty years, prohibit the migration or 
importation of such persons as we think proper 
to admit; you shall not pass any bill of attainder; 
you shall not lay any tax or duty on exports; and 
you shall make no law prohibiting the free exer- 
cise of religion, or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances. These, our great natural 
rights, we keep to ourselves; we will not have 
them tampered with; respecting them we give to 
you no commission whatsoever; and rights which 
Congress itself—the entire Legislature, consisting 
of the President, the Senate, an@the House, acting 
in their combined functions in the enactment of 
a law—is forbidden to abidge, can this House 
alone undertake, by a mere resolution or vote, 
practically to deny, abolish, and destroy? Sir, 
if we can successfully do it, I have greatly mis- 
conceived the democratic ancestry, the democratic 
principles,and the democratic energy of the people 
whom we are appointed to serve in this House. 
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New York, North Carolina, and Rhode Island | 


ferred on the people by the Constitution, but was | proposed, either literally orin substance, the same 


< preéxisting right, reserved by the people out of | 
the grants of power made to Congress. To un- 
derstand its nature and extent, we must, therefore, 
look beyond and behind the Constitution, into the 
anterior political history of the country. 

And, in the first place, I beg of the House, and | 
especially of the gentlemen who so ably repre- | 
sent Virginia on this floor, to remember how this 
article found its way into the Constitution. 

You well know, sir, that when the Constitution 
was submitted to the people of the respective | 
States for their adoption or rejection, it awakened 
the warmest debates of the several State conven- | 
tions. Some of them, in accepting the proposed | 
plan of government, coupled their acceptance t 
with a recommendation of various additions to | 
the Constitution, which they deemed essential to | 
the preservation of the rights of the States, or of | 
the people. The Commonwealth of Massachu- | 
setts insisted, among other things, on the adop- 
tion of that memorable amendment, to the effect, | 
‘that it be explicitly declared that all powers not 
‘expressly delegated by the aforesaid Constitu- 
‘tion, are reserved to the several States, to be by | 
‘them exercised.’’? Having attained this object, 
and thus clearly ascertained what powers it was | 
that she parted with to the Federal Government, 
she felt less anxious in regard to some things 
which in other States were deemed important. | 
Especially, she did not, for herself, demand the | 
insertion of those general clauses of political doc- 
trines, popularly called, at that time, after the 
celebrated English Bill of Rights, and known in | 
some modern European constitutions by the name | 
of guarantees. She was less tenacious on this | 
point, inasmuch agyher own constitution was 
very full in this respect. It contained two clauses | 
material to the present question, in the following | 
words: 

** All power residing originally in the people, 
‘and being derived from them, the several magis- 
‘trates and officers of Government vested with 
‘authority, whether legislative, executive, or ju- 
‘ dicial, are their substitutes and agents.”’ 

‘* The people have a right, in an orderly and 
‘ peaceable manner, to assemble to consult upon 
‘ the common good, give instructions to theif rep- | 
‘resentatives, and to request of the legislative | 
‘body, by the way of address, petition, or remon- 
*strance, redress of the wrongs done them, and | 
‘ of the grievances they suffer.’’ 

These clauses being in her own constitution, I | 
say —and it being understood by her that all | 
powers not granted to the United States were re- 
served to the States—she felt that she was safe in | 
agreeing to the fundamental compactof the Union. | 

The people and the Commonwealth of Virginia 
reasoned differently from this; and I will not stop | 
to argue whether they did or did not reason more 
wisely than Massachusetts. ‘They said, We | 
choose to leave nothing doubtful which language | 
can render certain in a matter of so much moment. | 
We are laying the foundations of a Government 
which we hope may outlast the Pyramids. We 
know, from old experience, that the depositaries | 
of the popular power are ingenious in the finding 
of glosses and interpretations to abstract from the 
popular rights. Let us see toit that this Consti- 
tution contain such express recognitions of the 
rights of the people as it shall be impossible to 
misunderstand. We will write upon its very front 
the great doctrines of liberty in characters of light, 
which, like the burning letters in the banqueting- 
hall of Belshazzar, may blast the eyeballs of 
whoever shall meditate treason to the democratic 
rights we have conquered with our blood and our 
fortunes. Accordingly, the convention of Vir- 
ginia proposed to amend the Constitution by 
inserting therein the following, among other | 
clauses: . 

‘* That all power is naturally vested in, and 
‘consequently derived from, the people; that 
‘magistrates, therefore, are their trustees and | 
‘ agents, and at all times amenable to them.”’ 

**That the people have a right peaceably to 
‘assemble together to consult for the common 
‘ good, or to instruct their Representatives; and 
‘that every freeman has a right to petition the 
‘ Legislature for redress of grievances.”’ 


| 
| 








| 


| institutions. 





provision; and the consequence was, the addition 
to the Constitution of the article which I am now 
discussing, on the right of conscience, speech, 
and petition. And such being the history of this | 
clause, I look to the gentlemen from Virginia | 
especially, constant and honorable as they are in | 
their attachment to constitutional principles at | 
whatever hazard, to go with me in maintaining | 
inviolate this great original right of the people. 
But we shall not fully appreciate the force and | 
value of this provision, if we stop at this point of 
the investigation. The right of petition is an old 
undoubted household right of the blood of Eng- 
land, which runs in our veins. When we fled 
from the oppressions of kings and parliaments in | 
Europe, to found this great Republic in America, | 
we brought with us the laws and the liberties | 
which formed a part of our heritage as Britons. | 


We brought with us the idea and the form of our || 
| legislative assemblies, composed of elected repre- | 


sentatives of the people; we brought with us the 
right of petition, as the necessary incident of such | 
For when, in the whole history of | 
our fatherland, has the right of petition ever un- 


dergone debate and question? Go back to the old |) 


parliamentary rolls, coeval with Magna Charta; | 
— the black-letter volumes in which the early 

aws and practices of the English monarchy are 

seen to be recorded; and, so far as you find a 

Government to exist you find the right to petition, 

that Government existing also as an undeniable | 
franchise and birthright of the humblest in the 

land. The Normans came over, lance in hand, | 
burning and trampling down everything before | 
them, and cutting off the Saxon dynasty and the 
Saxon nobles at the edge of the sword; but the 
right of petition remained untouched. In all suc- | 
ceeding times, from the day when the barons at 
Runnymede pledged themselves to deny to no 
man redress of his grievances, through every 
vicissitude of revolution and of war, down to the 
day when our forefathers abandoned their native 
country, the same right of petition continued with- | 
outchallenge. In the next reign, itis true—that 

of the misguided Charles I.—the King invaded the 

public liberties, and he expiated the wrong, as he 

merited, by a felon’s death. After the Common- 

wealth had passed away, came the petition of | 
right, and with it ‘the statute of 13 Charles II., | 
distinctly recognizing the old right of petition, 

and regulating the mode of its exercise; and 

again, after the dethronement and exile of James | 
I 





.y the Bill of Rights, and the statute of 1 Wil- |) 
liam and Mary, again recognizing and regulating || 
the right of petition, as it has been exercised at || 


all times throughout Great Britain. 

Now, I ask gentlemen to point me, inall or any 
of the periods under review, to the precedents of 
a refusal by Parliament to receive petitions. I 
invite them to turn over the histories of parlia- | 
mentary proceeding, and cite me the examples of 
petitions being thrust out of the House of Com- | 
mons or of Lords, at the instant of presentation, 
on the ground that the prayer of the petition 
ought not to be granted. Will they doit? Can 
they doit? Is it not perfectly notorious, on the 
contrary, that every subject is freely admitted to 
be heard in his petition, provided it be respectful | 
in terms, even although he pray expressly for a 
downright revolution in the Government, as did | 
the thousands of petitioners who thus carried 
through, in our own time, the great measure of 
parliamentary reform? And shall the people in 
republican America, with its written Constitution 
for the protection of the public rights, and by a 
body of strictl limited powers—shall the people 
here be forbidden to do that which they may 


1] 
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told of precedents at home. What are those 
precedents? 

To begin, I throw aside, as wholly inapplicable 
to the question, or at least as evasive of it, the 
case of petitions refused on account of disrespect- 
ful language towards the persons or the body 
petitioned. Those constitute a standing excep- 
tion, independent of the merits of the subject. 

The proceedings of the House in 1790, in refer- 
ence to petitions on the matter of the slave trade 
and of slavery in the States, have been cited. It 
is said, in a note appended in — to the very 
respectable speech of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Ganvanp,] that those petitions were 
not received. That is a mistake, as every gen- 
tleman may satisfy himself by recurrence to the 
Journals of the House. 

Mr. GARLAND rose to explain. He said 
that the note appended to his former remarks was 
wrong. He was led into the error by Mr. Elliot, 
in his fourth volume of Debates, page two hun- 
dred and eleven. Mr. &. had copied the debate, 


|| heading it ** Stave Trane; on committing the me- 


morial of the Quakers on the slave trade, House of 
Representatives, March, 1790;” and closing it with 
‘* memorial rejected.’’ From the statement of the 
question, the debate being upon the commitment, 
| and the addition, memorial rejected, Mr. G. said 
| he took it for granted, without further examina- 
| tion, that the memorial was rejected without 
|; commitment. Upon examination, however, he 
found that this statement was inaccurate, and that 
| the memorial was referred to a committee. Mr. 
| G. said he was indebted to the courtesy of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts for the opportu- 
| nity of making this explanation, and correcting 
| the error. 
| Mr. CUSHING. I felt sure that the gentleman 
from Virginia would, when occasion offered, 
| afford an honorable explanation of this error; for 
| | myself noticed the statement in Elliot’s Debates, 
} and might have been misled thereby if I had not 
| followed up the subject to the original sources of 
The petitions were in 
fact received, committed, and debated on report, 
| as I shall have occasion hereafter tostate at length. 
One other case is cited, that of the petition-of 
| Vicente Pazos, agent of New Granada, which, 
| in the year 1818, the House refused to receive. 
But the printed debates of that day show clearly 
the ground of rejection. Mr. Forsyth moved 
that it be not received. ‘* He stated that, as the 
| * petitioner was the agent of a foreign Power, 
‘and applied to Congress as an appellate power 
‘ over the Executive, he thought it improper that 
‘he should be thus heard.’? And the question 
was decided upon this single point. I heartily 
| approve the remarks then wade by a distinguished 
statesman, now no more, who at that time repre- 
| sented Massachusetts on this floor. 

Mr. Mills, of Massachusetts, said that, * the 
‘right of petition was a sacred one, and belonged 
‘equally to the meanest and the greatest citizen 
‘in the nation; and if such a petition as this, im- 
‘ plicating the conduct of the Executive, had been 
|‘ presented from the meanest citizen, he would 
‘receive it, and if it complained of grievances 
‘without pointing out redress, it would be the 
‘duty of the House to give the proper redress; 
‘but it was to our own citizens only he would 
‘turn this listening ear. What right had a for- 
‘eign subject to petition this House ?’’ 

Sir, I have incidentally touched upon the argu- 
ment of precedents, and shown how untenable it 
is; but I care not if there were a thousand prece- 
dents of refusal to receive petitions. Such a fact, 
| if it existed, would not abate my zeal on this 
point, or shift, in the minutest degree, my posi- 
tion. Upon the Constitution—upon the preéxist- 











freely do in the monarchy of England, having no 
guarantees for the public liberty except laws and 
prescriptive usages, all of them confessedly at the 
will of an omnipotent Parliament? Forbid it, 
reason! Forbid it, justice! Forbid it, liberty! 
Forbid it the beatified spirits of the revolutionary 
sages, who watch in heaven over the destinies of 
the Republic! 

Ay, but say gentlemen, if such things are not 
done by the representatives of the people in mo- | 
narchical England, they have been done by their | 
representatives in democratic America. We are 


ing legal rights of the people, as understood in 
this country and in England—I have argued that 
this House is bound to receive the petition under 
debate. It is impossible, in my mind, to distin- 
guish between the refusal to receive a petition, 
or its summary rejection by some general order, 
and the denial of the right of petition. I have no 
such microscopic eye as to enable me to discern 
| the point of difference between the two things. 
This procedure may be keeping the word to the 
ear, but it is breaking it to the sense; and I go 
| upon general, abstract, original, fundamental prin- 
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ciple—the great principle of democratic liberty, 
which is the foundation stone of this Republic. 
It*is for the sacred and inalienable rights of the 
people that I here contend. I should regard the 
exclusion of petitions from the consideration of 
the House as a high-handed invasion of the im- 
prescriptible rights of the constituency of the 
country, of whom we are the representatives, not 
the dictators; and it is for that reason I take my 
stand against it on the very threshold. 

Sir, lam a republican; and I desire to see this 
House observe the principles of that democracy 
which is ever on the lips of its members, and 
which I hope is in their hearts, as I know and 
feel it is in mine, and mean it shall be in my con- 
duct. This Republic was called into being, organ- 
ized, and is upheld, by a great political doctrine. 
That doctine is, that the people alone are supreme; 
that they are the fountains of power; that all 
magistrates are the delegated agents of the people, 
for the purposes limited and prescribed in their 
letters of appointment antl the general laws of 
the land; that the constituents of a member of this 
House have the right to give instructions to him 
individually; and that every individual one of 
the people has a right to be eon by petition on 
the floor of this House. These are among the 
things which I understand to constitute the prin- 
ciples of democracy; those general principles, 
which I lesrned in my boyhood with my cate- 
chism, in the bill of rights prefixed to the consti- 
tution of my own State; which, on maturer study, 
I have seen to be avowed more or less distinctly 
in all the constitutions of this Republic, and of 
each of its constituent republics; which I per- 
ceive to be defended and applauded in the writings 
of the great text authors of political science 1n | 
modern times; and which, after being for the first 
time practically exemplified in our own institu- 
tions, have gone forth over the universe, toppling 
down thrones, and raising up freemen, through 
all the nations of Christendom. 

And whilst I feel impelled by such convictions 
to resist the summary rejection of this petition 
upon principle, I am irresistibly led to the same 
conclusion by considerations of policy and expe- 
diency. I deny that such considerations should 
decide the question; but seeing they have been 
urged into it, [ shall concede to them all due re- 
spect. j 

We have been told that the prayer of the peti- 
tion is for a thing which the Constitution does 
not permit to Congress, and so the petition itself 
should not bereceived. Iask of the House how 
it appears that we have no right by the Constitu- 
tion to legislate upon the subject-matter of the 
petition? It may he so; and it may not. One 
member of the House has earnestly averred that 
it is; another that it is not. Which of them is 
right? I confess, for myself, that f cannot think 
it becomes the House to decide either way, upon 
the mere ipse dixit of individual members. Be- 
sides, the petition calls in question not only sla- | 
very, but also the commerce in slaves. And will 
any gentleman affirm that the slave trade of the 
District is among those holy things which Con- 

ress may not constitutionally handle? Is this 
District set apart by the Constitution, under what- 
ever changes of opinion or fact the progress of 
civilization may introduce, to be unchangeably | 
and forever a general slave market for the rest of | 
the Union? [I confess that I, again, am disap- 
pointed in that, among all the confident things 
said in denial of the constitutional powers of | 


Congress in this matter; there has not been, so || 


far as I remember, any systematic argument on 


the perfectly distinct branches of the double con- || 


stitutional question involved in it, namely: the 
slave property, and the slave traffic of this Dis- | 
trict. 
tional power in the purchased Territories, under | 
. . : . . . | 
the jurisdiction of the United States, to which | 
some of those petitionsapply? And what clause 


to constitutional things? This House cannot 
grant beyond its powers; these are limited by the 
Constitution; but the people may petition for 
anything; forthe right of petition 1s, by the Con- | 
stitution, secured forever against any and every | 
limitation or restriction. 

But then it is said that the subject-matter of the 


And what shall be said of our constitu- || 


petition does not admit of debate; that the delib- | the slave trade, and to interpose, in various wa 


| erate consideration of it, and the decision of it in 
the ordinary course of business, would be fraught 
with disastrous consequences to the peace of the 
South and the general tranquillity of the Union. 
Deeming this argument of more weight than the 
other, I will give to it more careful attention, es- 

| pecially as on this point gentlemen have appealed 

| with great force of language to the patriotic con- 
sideration of the North. 

In the first place, I aver that I, and those with 
whom I have acted or voted, did not seek debate 
on this subject. We felt anxious, almost univer- 
sally, to avoid it. The members from Massachu- 
setts at least have not invited, and until it had 
been under discussion among other gentlemen for 
a whole month, they scarcely participated in the 
agitation of the subject in this House. We sat 
here week after week, submitting, for the sake 
of public peace, to hear in silence the harshest 
reflections upon our constituents, and listening, 

with surprised curiosity, to the strangest legal 
and political heresies, uttered as confidently as if 
they were gospel truths communicated by Divine 
inspiration. One of my colleagues [Mr. Apams] 
did, indeed, beseech gentlemen not to provoke 
him to a discussion of the subject; and thus it 
went on, untouched by us, until another of my 
colleagues [Mr. Hoar] could no longer abstain 
| from the temperate defense of the Constitution 
and of his fellow-citizens. 
| In the second place, I do devoutly believe that 
| gentlemen misjudge, if they suppose that agitation 
| out of doors is to be arrested by the quashing of 
| these petitions on their very introduction to this 
| House. With my whole heart I accord in the 
view of the subject taken some time since b 
,an honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Hvwnt,] and which I know is taken by one of 
| the wisest and most trusted of the statesmen of 
| Virginia, now a member of the other branch of 
Congress. If there be any plausible reason for 
| supposing that we have the right to legislate on 


| the slave interests of the District, you cannot put || 


| down the investigation of the subject out of doors, 
| by refusing to receive petitions. Onthe contrary, 
| you give the petitioners new force and efficiency, 
| by giving them a new cause of complaint and of 

excitement. Nor do you attain anything, so far 

as this House is concerned; for, by shutting out 
| petitions, you do not shut out debate; any mem- 
| ber of the House can bring on debate any day, 

by moving some general resolution applicable to 
| the subject. On the other hand, if it be so certain 
that Congress have no power in this matter, or 
having power, ought not to exercise it, then let 
| the House establish those points in the usual way, 


| by a committee of the ablest men upon this floor, 
| and considerately adopted by the House. The 
argument by which this course is withstood, goes 
upon a false assumption. It assumes for granted 
that the people of the United States are not to be 
reasoned with; that their opinions can be put 
| down by bold and broad assertions at this or the 
other end of the Capitol; and that they are not 
to be trusted with the facts and law of the case. 


exclusively in the intelligence and virtue of the 
people. shot 
into any of the clauses of the Constitution, and 
be fully informed of the merits of every question 
arising under it, never doubting that, in the end, 
their decision upon it will be just, true, and 
patriotic. Or is it that gentlemen are afraid. to 
meet a proper scrutiny of the subject? Do they 
| shrink from a fair and full examination of iis 
merits or demerits? 

Sir, allusion has been made, in an early stage 
| of this debate, to the history of the excitement 


| which once pervaded a considerable part of the 





e pe ause | country in reference to the transportation of the 
of the Constitution restricts the right of petition || 


mails on the Lord’s day. It is undoubtedly a 
| pregnant case, directly in point. But I have an- 
| other case, yet more cogent and pertinent. 
Within less than one year after the adoption 
of the Constitution, there came to Congress peti- 
tions, chiefly from New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, and especially from the 
Society of Friends, praying Congress to suppress 





| by a deliberate report, elaborated in the closet, | 


| Here, again, as I conceive, gentlemen forget that || 
| this Government is a republican one, resting || 


I, for one, am willing they should look || 
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8, 
within the limits of the several States, in a. 
melioration of the condition of the colored popu- 
lation of the South. I have examined the jour- 


| nals giving the records of the proceedings in thig 


House; I have looked into the history of the times, 
to understand the grounds of the disposition then 
made of those petitions. In the outset, I will 


| observe, that the debates on the subject present 
_aremarkable paraliel with what has taken place 


_under my own eyes in this House. 


Messrs, 


| Jackson, Baldwin, Tucker, Smith, and some 
_ other gentlemen from the South, insisted, as we 
_ now hear it insisted, that the petitions should be 


summarily rejected, without commitment. They 
alleged the same reasons; such as unconstitutional 


object, and pernicious effects of the discussion 
| upon the interests of the slaveholding States. One 


a did, I believe, what I suppose would 
nardly be done at this day, enter into an elab- 


_ orate vindication of the transatlantic slave trade. 


But there was one most eminent and most patri- 
otic member of that House, a man as calm in 


judging as he was deliberate in acting, who had 
1 


imself been instrumental among the first in lay- 
ing the foundation of this Union; who since then 
has successively filled the highest stations which 
the laws of his country acknowledge; and who 


| yet lives, in a venerable old age, to receive the 
admiration of his countrymen, and to enjoy the 
rare felicity of surviving, as it were, a witness of 


the honors bestowed upon him by posterity. 
Sero redeat in calum. com may it be ere ‘. 
depart from among us, to take his place among 
the great and glorious of other times. Sir, the 
House well anticipate that I have in my eye 
James Madison the younger, who stood forth to 


| pour upon the troubled waveg of that day the oil 


of peace and gladness. God grant there may yet 
be found among his patriotic countrymen some 
good and great man—a better and a greater there 
cannot be—now’to perform the self-same office 
for the Republic. 

At that crisis, in the very greenness of the im- 
mature youth of the Constitution, when it was 
least able to bear the shock of sectional collision, 
Mr. Madison, southerner as he was, steadily op- 
posed his friends from the South, and success- 


| fully advocated the commitment of the petitions. 


{ submit to the House his speech, as I find it very 
briefly reported in the newspapers of that day: 
‘¢ Mr. Madison observed, that it was his opin- 
‘ion yesterday that the best way to proceed in 
‘ this business was to commit the memorial with- 
* out any debate on the subject. From what has 
‘taken place, he was more convinced of the pro- 
‘priety of the idea. But as the business has en- 
‘ gaged the attention of many members, he would 
‘ offer a few observations for the consideration of 
‘the House. He then entered into a Critical re- 
‘ view of the circumstances respecting the adop- 
‘ tion of the Constitution, the ideas upon the 
‘ limitation of the power of Congress to interfere 
‘in the regulation of the commerce in slaves, and 
‘showing that they undoubtedly were not pre- 
‘ cluded from interposing in their importation, and 
‘generally to regulate the mode in which every 
‘species of business shall be transacted. He 
‘ adverted to the western country and the cession 


| * of Georgia, in which Congress have certainly 


‘the power to regulate the subject of slavery, 


| ‘which shows that gentlemen are mistaken in 
_ ‘ supposing that Congress cannot constitutionally 


‘ interfere in the business in any degree whatever. 


|‘ He was in favor of committing the petition, and 
| ‘justified the measure by repeated precedents in 





‘ the proceedings of the House.”’ 

I produce this speech, not for the purpose of 
adopting all its views, for some of them I confess 
are new to me, and such as I have not had time 
or means to investigate; but in order to show 
conclusively what Mr. Madison deemed wise and 

roper to be done in a contingency so precisely 
fike the present. Accordingly, all the petitions 
were committed to a select committee; that com- 
mittee made a report; that report was referred to 
a Committee of the Whole House, and discussed 
on four successive days; it was then reported to 
the House with amendments, and by the House 
ordered to be inscribed on its Journals, and then 
laid on the table. 
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That report, as amended in committee, is in | our stewardship, and who are the true and only 


the following words: sovereigns in this Republic. 

“ The ennatiies a whom were referred sundry || ————__$____ 
‘ memorials from the people called Quakers, and . , suey Wesee . 
‘also a ee a on os Pennsylvania Societ | SUFFERERS BY NEW YORK FIRE. 

‘for pr@moting the abolition of slavery, submit ee 
* the Sanowin report, (as amended in Committee DEFERRED DEBATE. 
‘of the Whole:) : —— 

‘‘ First. That the migration or importation of 
‘such persons as any of the States now existing || 
¢ shall think properto admit, cannot be prohibited || 
‘ by Congress prior to the year 1808. 


In THE Hovse or RepResBNTATIVES, 
February 17, 1836. 
The Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 

66 Secondly. That Congress have no power to having under consideration the bill from the Senate * for 
‘ interfere in the emancipaticn of slaves, orin the the relief of the Sufferers by the Fire in the city of New 
‘treatment of them, within any of the States; it || York”— 

‘remaining with the several States alone to pro- || Mr.CUSHMANsaid: Mr. Chairman,whetherI 
‘ vide any regulation therein which humanity and | should agree with gentlemenwho have preceded me 
‘true policy may require. || upon the subject of the warehouse system or not, 

‘* Thirdly. That Congress have authority to | is a question which need not now be decided; and, 
‘restrain the citizens of the United States from || although much has been said in regard to the 
‘ carrying on the African slave trade for the pur- || payment of duties, whether it be the importer or 
‘pose of supplying foreigners with slaves, and | the consumer, can have no influence with me, in 
‘of providing, by proper regulations, for the | the formation of my opinion upon the subject now 
* humane treatment during their passage of slaves | under consideration. It will be the best time to 
‘imported by the said citizens into the States ad- || discuss those subjects when they shall come before 
‘ mitting such importations.”’ | the House with more relevancy, 

‘Fourthly. ThatCongress have also authority The design of the bill upon which we are now 
‘to prohibit foreigners from fitting out vessels in || called upon to act, is to grant relief to those who 
‘any part of the United States for transporting |, have suffered by the recent calamitous fire at the 
‘ persons from Africa to any foreign port.” city of New York; and, excepting the proviso in 

Now, I entreat the House to call to mind the || the first section, presents two questions; and, in 
effect of these proceedings. There was no insur- | my opinion, only two questions, which require 
rection, no servile war, no agitation in the South. | an answer. The first is, whether Congress has 
Congress calmly and considerately examined the || the power to grant the relief which is solicited; 
whole broad question, not of the ow trade only, || and the other is, whether it be expedient so to 
but also of the slave interest. It decided how far || do. 
it could go, and how far it would go. Its decision I, sir, entertain no doubt as to the constitu- 
went forth to the world and settled the questions || tional power of Congress to grant all relief which 
involved in it, as it were, forever. Nearly fifty || this bill proposes to give, excepting what is con- 
years have since elapsed, and I am not aware that || tained in the proviso to which I have alluded. 
the points then adjudged have at any time since All that is contemplated by the bill, pos 
been drawn into debate or controversy. And I || the proviso, is to grant to those who have suffered 
do declare my solemn conviction that if the House || by the late distressing fire at the city of New 
would now pursue the same course, and dispas- ork an extension of credit upon all bonds which 
sionately determine what it can or cannot do, and || have been given to secure the payment of duties, 
make that determination known to the countryin || and which they now owe to the Government. 
a respectful way, the result would be precisely || In this particular, Congress ought to exercise a 
the same in this vexed question of the District of || sound discretion. It is not improbable, that 
Columbia. should the Government press this unfortunate 

Entertaining these opinions of the course to be 
pursued, I beg of nintiinen to look at the ques- 
tion, as I have done, in a calm review of ficts 


s 








| much might be lost which otherwise would ulti- 
| mately be saved for the benefit of the country. 
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the bill. And, sir, as precedents have been quoted 
as a reason why we should grant an extension of 
credit to the above-named sufferers, I ask the in- 
dulgence of the committee, while I call its atten- 
tion to one precedent, at least, which was estab- 
lished at a very important crisis in the history of 
this country; a period when the souls of men were 
tried; a period when our forefathers pledged their 
lives, their property, and their sacred honor, for 
the achievement of the American independence. 
While, sir, this tremendous struggle was going 
on at the expense of so much suffering, of blood, 
and of treasure, the town of Falmouth, now the 
city of Portland, Maine, was consumed to ashes 
by that vindictive foe with which this Spartan 
band was contending; in consequence of which 
the inhabitants of that place were reduced to a 
suffering condition not easily described. And, 
sir, in this hour of unspeakable distress, when 
the inhabitants of that town were without food, 
without clothing, and without a shelter from the 
storm, they petitioned the Continental Congress, 
then in session at Philadelphia, for relief. And 
if there was ever a case which would authorize 
that Congress, or any other, to grant relief, that 
was one. But, sir, how was the fact in this case? 
Was the prayer of this petition granted? Were 
the inhabitants of the town of Falmouth, thus 
reduced to wretchedness, relieved by the patriot 
band who composed that Congress? No, sir, 
they were not; but the prayer of that petition 
was rejected. Rejected, however, not because 
they had no sympathy to bestow upon suffering 
humanity—for I fPessine there never were men 
more alive to the sufferings of their fellow- 
creatures than those who were then assembled 
in that Continental Congress—but because it es- 
| tablished a dangerous precedent —a_ principle 
| which would not be carried out without jeopard- 
izing the best interests of the country. 
| Mr. Chairman, according to the information 
| which | have received, the prayer of that petition 


|| was opposed upon the ground which I have stated 
|| —that it was then asked who would raise the vail 
| of futurity? Who could tell how long it might 


be before the same unrelenting foe might lay in 
| ashes the city of Boston, of New York, and eve 


| town and city upon the whole Atlantic coast? 


| Grant relief in one case of this sort-—-it must be 


class of debtors to make immediate payment, that. | done in all others of a like character, which, for 


aught any mortal man could tell, might, in a very 
| short time, involve the country in a dilemma from 


and of principles. They deprecate all agitation || Every man who is acquainted with business, || which there would be no escape. It would be 


unfriendly to the peace and reciprocal good will || knows that lenity oftentimes is productive of 
of the different sections of the country. Sodo I, || great good, both to the creditor as well as the 
most ees and in my own humble sphere I debtor. Such, I doubt not, would be the case in 
have earnestly exerted myself to thisend. AndI || the present instance. So far, therefore, 1 think 
do, unwillingly but decidedly, avow my convic- || we may safely follow the examples which have 
tion, derived from abundant personal observation, | been set before us by the action of Congress in 
that it is not by the summary suppression of || previous years, The gentleman from New York, 
petitions, it is not by Lynching this or any other || who made some very appropriate remarks upon 
tition, that tranquillity is to be restored and || this subject the other day, called the attention of 
armony assured, either in the South or the North. || the committee to similar relief which had been 
And whilst I entreat of individual members of the || granted to the inhabitants of the town in which 
House to regard this question in calmness, and || | have the honor to reside. It is true, sir, that in 
conclude it in judgment, as they would any lesser || the years of 1802, 1807, and 1813, the town of 
question, I warn and adjure the House itself, as a |) Portsmouth, New Hampshire,was visited by very 
constituent branch of this Government, to beware || calamitous, destructive, and distressing fires; on 
lest, in deciding this general question of the right || two of which occasions Congress readily granted 
of petition, it overleap the bounds prescribed to || relief to the sufferers by extending the time of 
it by the Constitution. payment ofall bonds then due at the custom-house 
en of Virginia—countrymen of Washington, || for one year, and for one year only. This bill 
of Patrick Henry, of Jefferson, and of Madison— pee to extend the time of payment of similar 
will ye be true to your constitutional faith? Men 





ye prove recreant to the spirit of sturdy independ- || the right to extend the time of payment to those 





Men of New England, I hold you to the doctrines || do it for five. And believing, as I do, that we 


of liberty which ye inherit from your Puritan || have the power to grant relief thus far, and that | 


forefathers. And if this House is to be scared, by || it is also expedient that this power shpuld be 
whatever influences, from its duty to receive and || exercised on the present occasion, I shall cheer- 
hear the petitions of the people, then I shall send || fully give the bill my support, provided the same 
my voice beyond the walls of this Capitol for || shall be amended agreeable to the motion made 
redress. To the people I say, your liberties are || by the honorable gentleman from Kentucky. 

in danger; they whom you have chosen to be But the principles involved in the proviso above 
your representatives are untrue to their trust; || mentioned do not meet my approbation, and are 
come ye to the rescue; for the vindication of your || such as I shall not consent to sanction. It ism 
right ‘of petition, to you [ appeal—to you, the || desire, therefore, to procure the amendment which 
people who sent us here, whose agents we are, to || has been bi oars for without which, I shall be 
whom we shall return to render a reckoning of || compelled to give my vote against the passage of 





onds from three to five years. The principles | 
of New York, will ye ride over the principles of || involved, however, are the same, whether it be | 
thedemocracy ye profess? Men of the West, can || for one or for five years. And if Congress have | 





establishing a principle which would make the 
Government the underwriters for all the propert 
|in the country — establishing a principle whic 
ought not for a moment to be tolerated. And, 
sir, there is, in my opinion, no difference between 
that case and the one now under considcration, 
| excepting that was a request for a donation, and 
this is a request for the loan of money for three, 
|four, and five years. But the effect upon the 
operations of the Treasury, for the time being, 
| would be the same in one case as in the other. 
| Let Congress to-day loan to the sufferers by fire 
| in the city of New York one million of money, 
| who among us can divine that, upon the same 
| principle, we may not to-morrow be called upon 
| to bestow a similar benefit upon others equally 
| deserving? If this were to be the only calamity 


| of this character, then adopt the proviso contained 
kr this bill, for no great injury wouid thereby 


accrue to the country; but so long as the inhab- 
itants of New York, as well as of every other 
town or city, shall be subject to similar calamities, 
we cannot grant the relief proposed in the proviso 


) : || of this bill without becoming the underwriters or 
ence which carried you beyond the mountains? || who owe the Government for one year, it may | 


insurers of all the property in the country. 

But, sir, I am opposed to retaining this proviso 
in the bill, not only because it would establish a 
dangerous precedent, but I am opposed to it 
because I believe it would violate both the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution. From the phrase- 
ology used in this proviso, we should not, sa 
haps, come at once to such a conclusion. t, 
sir, in plain English, it amounts to nothing more 
nor less than a request for the loan of money. 
The words used are as follows, namely: “* That 
* those who may have paid their bonds subsequent to 
‘ the fire, shall also be entitled to the benefits of this 
‘ section, and that the said bonds shall be renewed 
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* from the day when the same were paid.’’ That is, |) 











influence upon his mind. It could form no foun- 


all those who paid their bonds after the fire, shall | dation for legislative aid or interposition in a case 


have the amount thereof refunded, upon giving || like the present. 


new bonds to the collector, payable in three, 
four, and five years. Clothe the principles in- 
volved in this proviso as you please; wrap them 
in as much mystery as may be, still I again say, 
sir, the plain English of the whole proviso is to 
authorize the collector of the district of New York 
to loan out, upon bond, all the money which he 
has received thereon since,the fire. I am willing 
that the collector of that city may continue to be 
the receiver of public moneys; but he shall not, 
with my consent, be appointed to loan out the 
money belonging to the people. Where is the 
money which has been paid to the collector since 
the fire, in payment of bonds due the Govern- 
ment? If it be still in the hands of the collector, 
then Cengress has no power over it. The only 
way in which he can be reached for that amount 
of funds, is upon his bond; but if they have gone, 
as they ought, into the Treasury, then that money 
cannot be drawn therefrom, except by special | 
appropriation. " | 
The patrons of the bill have asserted that 
should the proviso be retained in the bill, that of 
itself will make an appropriation, to be disbursed | 
by the collector, as therein contemplated. Well, | 
sir, for the sake of the argument, I admit that 
such would be the effect. But the patrons of the 
bill may grasp cither horn of the dilemma which | 
they choose. If it has not gone into the Treasury, 
then Congress is called upon to loan out money 
over which it has not any cqgtrol; and if it be 
in the Treasury, then Congress have no right, no 
yower, to make the contemplated appropriation. 
n neither point of view, therefore, can I vote 
in favor of retaining this provision of the bill. I 
ask the committee, ifa proposition was now before 
Congress to appropriate five millions of money, 
to be loaned out on bond by the collector of the 
city of New York, whether this committee would 
consent to grant such an appropriation? ‘This, 
sir, is the true test. All those who would make | 
such an appropriation, and appoint the collector 
of the city of New York to be the agent of the | 


Government to loan out the money, will vote || 


against the proposed amendment. But, sir, all 
those who believe that Congress has no constitu- 
tional right to establish a broker’s office, for the 


| 
;}| a 


It did, indeed, afford the best 


|| assurance to the nation that the bonds would be 


| faithfully paid when they came to maturity, but 


| beyond that it could not have the weight of a 
| feather upon the judgment of the committee. He 
might as well be told that the receipt of eleven 
| millions within,the past year from the sale of the 
public lands would feststy and support the mul- 
tiplied claims upon the national domain, which 
| Were so repeatedly and echt A pressed 
upon the consideration of Congress. Arguments 
in the form of appeals to the passions, to the 
eyeareess and sensibilities of members, were 
ike feeble and ineffectual, and must be rejected 
as inapplicable to the business of national legis- 
lation. He was not insensible to the multiplied 
.and innumerable instances of individual and per- 
| sonal suffering, to the wreck of private fortune, 
| the destruction of private property, the unmit- 
igated ruin and desolation which had followed in 
| the train of the late fire in New York. Where- 
| ever like calamities visited the abodes and habita- 
| tions of men, whether they fell upon the great 
| cities of the sea-board, or the more humble hamlets 


itable consequences; yet he doubted very much 
_whether it was upon such considerations as in- 


|| dividual distress or personal suffering, that, the 


principles of the bill could be maintained, or its 


|| provisions recommended to the favorable opinion 


of the committee. There were a large and nu- 
merous portion of the sufferers—and by far the 
most helpless and indigent, and on that account 


|| the most meritorious portion—who were, unfor- 


tunately, beyond the reach of any aid or assist- 
| ance which Congress could give; and they found 
| themselves in this position, not because they were 
without equal nat paramount claims upon the 
| public sympathy, and equally and especially the 
| objects of the public bounty—could that bounty 
| be legally ae constitutionally exercised — but 
solely because they maintained no connections 
| or relations with the Government which could 
| authorize or justify its interference in their be- 
half. 
| Honorable gentlemen had objected to the bill 
| because the relief it proposed to grant was partial 
jn principle, and would be unequal in its applica- 


purpose of letting out the money of the Govern- || tion: that it did notembrace within its provisions 


ment, will vote with me in favor of striking out | 
the provision of the bill which has been men- | 
tioned. If this is done, the bill shall have my | 
support—otherwise not. 
Mr. BROWN said he had obtained the floor 
not so much with a view to enter into an elaborate 
examination of the principles of the bill, as to | 
recommend it earnestly and urgently, but respect- | 
fully, to the immediate action and final judgment | 
of the House. A proposition similar in its char- 
acter had been introduced by the Committee of 
Ways and Means near two months since, and it | 
was upon the 20th of January that the bill under | 
discussion came from the Senate with nearly the 
unanimous approbation of that body. Honorable 
gentlemen could not but be aware of the conse- 
quences of this inactivity on the part of the House 
of Representatives. Bonds for a large amount 
were lying over-due and unpaid at the custom- 
hose; the public creditor had encountered diffi- 
culties in making his usual entries; the importers 
of foreign goods found their business in a state 
of doubt and uncertainty; commercial interests 
and operations of the greatest variety and magni- 
tude were suspended upon the issue of the ques- 





| 


tion; and he earnestly hoped—he éntreated, that || 


whatever was done, whether it should be the 
adoption or rejection of the bill, or the substitu- 
tion of some other measure of relief in its place, 
should be done quickly and without further delay. | 
He confessed he had been unable to see the | 
force and efficacy of some of the arguments of- | 
fered in the progress of the debate. ‘It had been 
said, (with great truth he was willing to believe,) 
that the New York merchants had discharged all 
their obligations to the Government, with prompt- 


ness and fidelity, and in the aggregate had paid | 


more than three hundred millions into the Treas- 


ury. This fact, so creditable to their enterprise | 


the poorer and more humble elass of sufferers as 
| well as the importers of foreign goods. He was 
| willing to admit there was force in the objection, 
| and he as willingly believed that no bill could be 
| framed adapted to all the exigencies of the case. 
| But if the event out of which the measure origin- 
/ ated was such as justified and demanded the in- 
| terposition of Government, upon considerations 
| which he would name hereafter, it should not fail 
and be defeated, because it was impossible to 
| make it equal and universal in its operation. Lim- 
| ited and restrained as the power of Congress ne- 
cessarily was, upon no question could it be more 





|| circumscribed than upon a proposition to mitigate 
|| the consequences of calamities, such as formed 


| the subject of the present debate. Governments 
do not undertake to repair the losses of their cit- 
| izens occasioned by fire, by flood, or by tempest, 


|| nor to insure against the multiplied accidents to 


which property and the acquisitions of industry 
are perpetually exposed. owever deeply (said 
| Mr. B.) our sympathies may be awakened, and 
our feelings excited by the eloquent and touching 
|appeals which honorable members have felt it 
_ their duty to make; however grateful it might be 
| to us individually, to extend relief to the suffer- 
| ing citizens of New York, without qualification 





‘| or distinction; we cannot forget that we are here 


| to represent others, not to act for ourselves. We 
are here in the exercise of a specific and limited 
_authorify—that the public treasure is not at our 

disposal for the purposes of benevolence or char- 


|, ity. And if we interfere at all, it must be upon 


| some known and positive principle of policy and 
|| expediency, having immediate connection with 
| the public interest. 

e thought he had been able to find the exist- 
ence of that principle in the relations maintained 
between a portion of the sufferers and the Govern- 





of the interior, such were the terrible and inev- | 








and honorable to their character, could have no || ment, in regard to the collection and security of 
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Congress to sustain the financial and commercial 


operations of the country, under the pressure and 
derangement consequent upon the destruction of 
so large an amount of its active capital. The im- 
porting merchants were the debtors of @he Goy- 
ernment upon custom-house bonds for something 
like four millions of dollars. They were the 
agents of the Treasury in the collection of its 
revenue. A sudden, unforeseen, and appalling 
calamity, without a parallel in human history, 
had consumed their resources, and crippled their 
energies. The duties secured upon the bonds 


| would, most probably, all be realized, if the 


time of payment was postponed; but if immediate 
payment was pressed, no one could undertake to 
say what theresult might be. Congress was not 
asked to give away the money, nor to release the 
debts, but only to prolong the credit to a more 
propitious period of time. Was there anything 
unconstitutional or unreasonable in so plain a 


| proposition? Could it be an unjustifiable or an 


improper exercise of authority, for the Govern- 


/ment to do that for the suffering public debtor 


which no gentleman could refuse to his private 
debtor, while laboring under similar misfortunes? 
It was manifest to his mind that the passage of 
the bill under consideration would not only in- 
crease the security of the Government, and afford 
the public debtor time and opportunity to meet 
his engagements, but would also supply the busi- 
ness transactions of the country with a portion 
of that element so essential to their vigor and 
vitality. 

The city of New York, from her superior posi- 
tion, her facilities for commercial intercourse, and 
the vast extent and variety of her foreign and 
domestic transactions, exercised a powerful and 
controlling influence over all the business pursuits 
and occupations of men. Her enterprising and 
adventurous capitalists have pushed their invest- 
ments into every region of trade, and every de- 
partment of human industry. Their ships were 
seen upon the bosom of every sea, and their can- 
vas was swept onward with the force of every 
gale. It was substantially their means which en- 
abled the Government recently to realize eleven 
millions from the sales of the public lands. The 
Bank and Trust Company stocks, the stocks 
created for works of internal improvement, in 
every section of the Union, are, in a great meas- 
ure, based upon their credit and resources. The 
western States had been liberal, if not prodigal 
in the creation of such property within the past 
year. The State of Indiana alone had authorized 
a credit of ten millions for purposes of internal 
improvement, and it was not more certain that 
the waters of the Wabash and the Mississippi 
would continue to flow onwards, and mingle with 
the ocean, than that all these stocks would ulti- 
mately seek a market in the city of New York. 
No portion of the country could be indifferent to 
the annihilation of twenty-five millions of cap- 
ital in a single night, and he could not believe it 
possible that the Government would withhold the 
aid contemplated by the bill from those who had 
encountered the first fury of the storm. 

The bill embraced within its provisions two 
classes of public debtors having bonds at the 
custom-house in New York: those who had lost 
property by the fire exceeding in value the sum 
of one thousand dollars, and those who had not 
suffered such loss, It proposed to extend the time 
for payment of the bonds of the first class, amount- 
ing to something like one million, to periods not 
exceeding three, four, and five years, and the time 
for payment of those of the second class, amount- 
ing to neeny three millions, for six, nine, and 
twelve months, to be computed from the time the 
same shal! severally fall due. These four millions 
was the money of the people, a part of the com- 
mon treasure of the nation; for while the importer 
was the agent or instrument to collect, it was in 
fact the consumer who ultimately paid the duties 
upon foreign goods. He sawno good reason why 
the importing merchant should have the use and 
enjoyment of the po money without some 
equivalent paid to the Government; and he there- 
fore thought that interest at the rate of four per 
cent. should be imposed as a condition of extend- 
ing the time of payment. He would cheerfully 
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vote for the bill in its present form, although he 
would prefer that the prolonged credit should 
carry interest as a partial indemnity for the addi- 
tional hazard, if for no other reason. In conclu- 
sion, he would avail himself of the present oppc.- 
tunity to say, that inasmuch as the prospects of 
the future were bright with the promises of tran- 
quillity and peace, there was every assurance that | 
large appropriations for public defense would not 
be demanded. If Congress, therefore, should re- | 
iect the bill, and insist upon the payment of the | 
onds, its only effect would be to swell the un- | 
appropriated surplus of more than ten millions | 
already in the Treasury. And he put it to the 
judgment of the committee to say whether the 
four millions proposed to be postponed would not | 
be more beneficially employed in the business of 
the country, than it would be lying comparatively 
idle and inactive in the vaults of the deposit 
banks. 


| 
NATIONAL DEFENCE—THE ADMINISTRATION. 


SPEECH OF HON. SILAS WRIGHT, | 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue Senate, February 17, 1836. 


| 
| 
The special order—Colonel BEeNTON’s resolutions—were 

announced from the Chair. | 


Mr. WRIGHT, being entitled to the floor, said: | 

Mr. Presipent: I| took the floor on Friday last 
to detain the Senate with any remarks of mine, 
in the course of this debate, with extreme reluc- 
tance; a reluctance arising from the manifest de- 
sire of this body to terminate the discussion, and | 
come to the question. The reluctance thus felt | 
was greatly increased by the knowledge that many 
members upon both sides of the House under- 
stood that the debate was to close with the closing 
speech of the mover of the resolutions, (Colonel 
Benrton,]} and that the question was to be taken | 
when he should resume his seat. My own desire | 
that the resolutions should receive, if possible, 
the unanimous vote of the Senate, still further 
increased my unwillingness to protract the dis- 
cussion, as, in the then state of things, I consid- 
ered it very desirable to have the vote of the Senate | 
upon the resolutions, and the resolutions them- | 
selves go to the country with the message of the | 
President, announcing the mediation of England 
in our difficulties with France, that the sense of 


this body, as well as the message, might exert a | 


beneficial influence, not only throughout our own | 
country, but upon the other side of the Atlantic. 

So strong, Mr. President, was my anxiety upon 
this point that, even after the remarks made 


by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Leicu,] who | 


followed the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Ben- 
ron,| I had consented, exceptionable in principle 


and practice as I considered those remarks to be, | 
not to reply to them, but to let the question follow | 


the speech of the Senator from North Carolina, 


| 


| 
| 








{Mr. Brown,] he having succeeded the Senator 
from Virginie | Me: Leieu] in the debate. When, 
however, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ewina] felt 
it to be his duty again to take part in the discus- 


sion, and not only to continue the debate, but, as | 
to most of the essential points, to take the same | 


ground which had been eccupied by the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Luzten,] my reluctance to 
obtrude myself upon the attention of the Senate 
yielded to a sense of the imperious obligation 
resting upon me as a member of the body, and 
as a representative, in part, of one of the States 
of this Union, not to permit positions so erro- 
neous, and so dangerous in their tendencies, to 
be assumed and repeated without reply. My 
principal object in asking the floor had this ex- 
tent: to reply somewhat at large to the remarks 
of these two Senators, touching our relations with 
France; the difficulties which had grown out of 
them, and the duties of our Government, as here- 
tofore discharged, or hereafter to be discharged, 
in reference to the settlement of those difficulties. 

I had intended particularly to reply to the posi- 
tion assumed by the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Leicu,] that it was permissible for 
any cause, or under any circumstances, that a for- 
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eign Government should interpose itself between | ator from Ohio, [Mr. Ewine,}]—and beyond that, 
the President and Congress; that any foreign Gov- || for the reasons I have given, I must content my- 
ernment should have the right to ask, and that it || self, as to this portion of the debate, with aan 
should be the duty of any department of our Gov- | Saying to those who, since the transmission ‘of 
ernment to make either explanation or apology, | the last annual message of the President to Con- 
(by whichever term the gentleman may choose || gress, have pronounced our Government in the 
to characterize the demand,) touching any matter || wrong in this controversy with France, France 
contained in any communication from the Presi- || has not thought so: to those who have considered 
dent of the United States to the Congress of the || it the right of France to interpose between the 
United States, or from the Congress of the United || President and Congress, and to demand explana- 
States to the President of the United States. | tions or apologies to anything contained in his 

Mr. LEIGH asked leave to explain, and said || messages to this body, that France has withdrawn 
the question discussed by him was not whether | her claim to any such right: to those who have 
explanation or apology ought to be made; because || contended that it was better for us to yield the 
it had been conceded on all hands that the requi- || execution of the treaty on the part of France—to 
site explanation had been made in the last annual || give up our protection of our commerce upon the 
message from the President to Congress, but in || high seas—to surrender the rights of their citi- 
what manner that explanation should reach the || zens to indemnity for depredations upon that com- 
French Government; whether by direct commu- || merce, after those rights have been acknowledged 
nication in the ordinary course of diplomatic cor- || and liquidated by the most solemn of all obliga- 
respondence, or indirectly, by being contained in || tions between nations, the execution of a trenty 
a message to Congress; and that he had contended || for the payment of the claims—to surrender, in 
that the former mode of direct diplomatic com- || short, our national honor, by the concession that 
munication was preferable. || we cannot defend that honor, and its consequence, 

Mr. WRIGHT resumed. The question is un- ‘| the safety of our commerce and the interests of 
derstood alike by the gentleman and myself. He |} our citizens—I must also content myself with 
will not pretend that the annual message from || saying, that such have not been the views of the 
the President to Congress, or any other message || present Administration of our Government. That 
from that officer to this body, is a communication || Administration has considered it to be its highest 
in any sense, directly or indirectly, to a foreign || duty to insist upon the execution of solemn treaty 
Government; that such messages are ever trans- || stipulations, to protect the rights and interests of 
mitted, upon the demand or requisition ofaforeign | our citizens and the safety of our commerce, and, 
Government; or that ary foreign Government || above and beyond all, to preserve the honor of 
can, in any proper view of the subject, be consid- || the country against every assault or imputation, 
ered, directly or indirectly, as a party to these || from whatever quarter that assault may be made, 
communications. They cannot, then, be termed || and at whatever hazard, even the hazard of an 
either explanations or apologies to a foreign || appeal to the ultima ratio of nations. 

Power; and the question returns, are we to permit evond these remarks, Mr. President, I must 
any foreign Governmentto interpose itself between || confine myself to the resolutions before the Sen- 
these two branches of our Government, and de- || ate, with such very brief replies to a few remarks 
mand either explanation or apology in reference | made in the course of the diate as I may find it 
to the communications passing between them? | my duty to make, excluding any reference to our 
No, never, Mr. President, while we remain an || foreign relations. 

independent nation. And here (said Mr. W.) I must be permitted to 

I had also intended (said Mr. W.) to have || say, if I understand the resolutions in their - 
replied particularly to the position assumed by || ent shape correctly, that the information of the 
settiement of our difficulties with France does not 
in the slightest degree affect their object, or the 
action of the Senate upon them. They propose 
a permanént system of defense, external and in- 
ternal, for the whole country, a system of defense 
which does not contemplate war, but the preser- 
vation of peace and security. I cannot better 
illustrate my understanding of the object of the 
resolutions than by detaining the Senate to read 
them. They are as follows: 
| ** Resolved, That so much of the surplus revenue 

‘of the United States, and the dividends of stock 

‘ receivable from theBank of the United States, as 
|*may be necessary for the purpose, ought to be 
| * set apart and applied to the general defense and 
‘ permanent security of the country. 

** Resolved, That the President be requested to 
* cause the Senate to be informed— 

**]. The probable amount that would be neces- 
‘sary for fortifying the lake, maritime, and gulf 
‘frontier of the United States and such points 
_*of the land frontier as may require permanent 
| § fortifications. 
| **2. The probable amount that would be neces- 
| ‘sary to construct an adequate number of arm- 
| * ories and arsenals in the United States, and to 
‘ supply the States with field artillery (especiall 
‘ brass field-pieces) for their militia, and wit 
‘ side arms and pistols for their cavalry. 

‘© 3. The probable amount that would be neces- 
‘sary to supply the United States with the ord- 
‘nance, arms, and munitions of war, which a 
‘proper regard to self-defense would require to 
¢ te always*on hand. 

‘© 4, The probable amount that would be neces- 
‘sary to place the naval defenses of the United 
‘ States (including the increase of the Navy, navy- 
‘ yards, navy-docks, and steam or floating bat- 
‘ teries upon the footing of strength and respect- 
‘ability which is due to the security and to the 
‘ welfare of the Union.” 





the honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Ew1na,]| 
that things had better remain precisely as they 
then were, or as we supposed they then were, 
than to have a war with France; in other words, 
to give what [ understood to be the purport of 
the Senator’s position, we had better yield the 
execution of the treaty on the part of France, 
than to insist upon its fulfillment at the expense 
of a war. 

I am prevented, Mr. President, by the news 
which has reached the country since this subject 
was last under the consideration of the Senate, 
from replying to either of the gentlemen, or to 
any other gentleman who has addressed the Sen- 
ate in the course of this debate, touching our 
French relations; and, consequently, I am pre- 
vented from making a reply to the two positions 
I have just stated, and which I have considered 
more exceptionable and dangerous than any other 
assumed by the gentleman. The information I 
have received through the public press and other- 
wise, has entirely satisfied my mind that our dif- 
ficulties with France are definitively and amicably 
settled; that the money due under the treaty has 
been, many days since, actually paid; that the 
French Government have considered the last an- 
nual message of the President entirely satisfactory 
as to the offense they assumed was contained in 
the preceding one; and that diplomatic relations 
between the two countries will be speedily re- 
sumed upon a friendly footing. I announce these 
convictions with the highest feelings of gratifica- | 
tion; and entertaining them, as I do, without the 
shadow of a doubt, it would be in the extreme | 
improper, in my estimation, for me here to dis- | 
cuss any topic connected with, or involving in | 
any manner, our relations with France, or to | 
reply to any remarks which have fallen from 
Senators in that portion of the debate which has | 
transpired touching those relations. 

I have, Mr. President, entered my distinct dis- | 
sent from the two positions to which I have || Thus it will be seen, at a single glance, that 
referred—the one assumed by the Senator from || the object is not to prepare, tem orarily, for an 
Virginia, (Mr. Leren,] and the other by the Sen- | impending or contemplated war, but for the per- 
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manent and durable defenses of the whole coun- 
try against all dangers which may assail its peace 
and disturb its quiet, whether foreign or domestic 
—whether having their rise from without or from 
within. The pare is general for the ‘* perma- 
nent security’’ of the country; and the inquiries 
are as broad as the whole Union, and cover all its 


ake, gulf, and land frontier, and every internal 
means of ‘* genera] defense and permanent secu- 
rity’’ of armories, arsenals, and arms, They 
also cover the naval defenses of the country; and 


durable system in every sense in which I am 
able to comprehend that such a system could be 
adopted, with proper regard to the respective in- 
terests and perfect security of the whole country, 
and of all its great interests, external and inter- 
nal. They do not, either in their language or 
design, contemplate immediate war; but they 
look to a state of defense and security against 
any and every war which may come upon the 
country in all future time. 

For the accomplishment of this great and para- 
mount national object, the resolutions rely upon 
the surplus moneys in the Treasury, after the ordi- 
nary and necessary appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Government, in its various depart- 
ments, shall have been paid, including the ordi- 
nary appropriations for the gradual improvement 
of the Navy, and for the gradual progress in the 
construction and completion of the fortifications 
already commenced, and not any interference 
with those appropriations. Their object is to 
hasten the completion of perfect and secure de- 
fenses by the application of moneys in the Treas- 
ury not required for any other national object, 


but not to interrupt the course of the Government | 





in any of the other great interests for which the | 
ordinary annual appropriations are made. They | 


propose to pledge not the revenue, but so much | 


of the surplus revenue as may be necessary to 
tliis great object. 

‘The resolutions, then, Mr. President, or rather 
the first resolution, is, 1 apprehend, in the precise 
shape in which it should remain to meet the object 
the mover of the resolutions had in view, and 


which I have in view in supporting them. This | 
resolution is designed to act upon the surplus rev- | 


enue only, upon that portion of the public moneys 
which shall remain in the Treasury after all the 
ordinary calls upon that Treasury have been fully 
answered; and it proposes to pledge so much of 
that surplus ‘* as se be necessary for the pur- 
pose’’ to the great object of permanent national 
defense and security. Am I right in my construc- 
tion of this resolution in its present shape? If so, 
the amendment of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Crayton] to strike out the word ‘ surplus”’ 
ought not to prevail. That amendment will, to 
my understanding, change the whole character of 
the resolution and destroy entirely the pledge de- 
signed tobe made. The object is to set apart and 
apply to the general defense and permanent secu- 
rity of the country, so much of the surplus of the 
revenues of the nation as may be necessary for 
that object, and if the form of the resolution be 
so changed as to apply its action to the revenues 
generally, and not to the surplus, it may be so con- 
strued as only to contain an expression that we 
will preeneene, for the present year, so much 
of the public money to the various purposes of 
defense as we may think proper a necessary, 
and nothing will be ‘set apart’’ for defenses 
which is not actually appropriated by the appro- 
priation bills of the year. Any surplus which 
may then remain in the Treasury will be open to 
any other disposition which Congress may choose 
to make of it, without any infringement upon 
the pledge given by the resolution. T 

understand to be in accordance with the object of 
the resolution. That object is to set apart a fund 


' 


Ris I do not | 











} 
| 
i 


| 
| 


such as may be necessary to be exclusively ap- | 


plied to the defenses of the country, naval and 
military, and to constitute that fund of the sur- 
plus which shall remain in the Treasury after the 
ordinary appropriations of the present and of each 
succeeding year shall have been paid. In other 
words, I understand the object to be to carry on 


| 


| || but, if they cannot, that a permanent fund be 
reat interests in reference to defense of coast, | 


j 





| for the resolution, whether this amendment should | 
,; or should not prevail. I 
opinion; but Iam bound in candor to say, that | 


| think it at all important, and rather derived the | 


impression, that, if it could be censidered as || 
| changing the character of the resolution at all, | 


| 
| 
| 
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state of defense, internal and external, as rapidly 
as the meansin the Treasury will allow, without | 
interference with the usual and necessary annual | 
appropriations, in case the moneys which may be | 
applied to this object can be economically and | 
usefully expended as fast as they accumulate; | 


‘* set apart’? from these accumulations sufficient | 


to accomplish the end in view at the earliest prace || 
|| ticable period. Surely, then, the word * surplus”? | 
| should be retained in the first resolution, that the | 


é || pledge may be made effectual and operative, and 
constitute, in contemplation, a permanent and | 


sition shall be made by Congress of the present, 
or any future accumulation of means beyond the | 
ordinary annual wants of the country. 

I have said, Mr. President, that I would vote 


I still retain the same | 


when the amendment was first proposed I did not | 


it must be held to go beyond the object of the 
mover, and more rapidly than he proposed to go. 
Upon reflection, I ant satisfied that I did not cor- | 





rectly appreciate the force and bearing of the word || 


‘*surplus,’’ proposed to be stricken out, and that, | 


without that word, we shall merely resolve that || 
_we will appropriate for this single year so much || 
of the money in the Treasury as a majority of || 
| this body shall believe ‘* may be necessary, and 


can be usefuJly expended towards the general and 
permanent defenses of the country,’’ while the 


_ surplus, if any,in the Treasury will not be “‘ set | 
apart,’’ or pledged to this great object, but will || 
remain subject to any disposition which Congress | 

| may choose to make of it, without an infraction | 


of our resolution. Our purpose to defend the 
country will be declared, but the means to do it 
| will not be ** set apart?’ by our expression. 


| may not prevail, and that the first resolution may 
retain its present form. 


There is, Mr. President, another amendment | 
proposed to this resolution, upon which I must | 
trouble you with a single remark. I refer to the | 

roposition of the Senator from South Carolina, 
iMr. Preston,] to strike out the whole resolu- 


| tion after the word ‘* Resolved,’’ and to insert the 
| following: 


‘* That such appropriations as may be necessary for 
‘ the purpose ought to be made, to carry on the system 
‘ of general defense and permanent protection of the 
* cowntry.”’ 


| defense. 
that the means to accomplish this vital object of || 
| national defense may be secured from the surplus 
| moneys in the Treasury before any other dispo- || 


| Ciay,] and 





| 
} 


For || 
| these reasons, I hope the proposed amendment 





This amendment, if adopted, will make the res- | 
olution much more vague and unmeaning than to | 
adopt the amendment of the Senator from Dela- 


: 
|| ware, to strike out the word *‘ surplus.’’ Indeed, | 


| if Lrightly comprehend this proposition, it merely 


declares that we will, for the present year, make | 
the same appropriations for the defenses of the 


_ country which have been regularly and uniform! 


| made 





| 
j 
| 


rom about the close of our late war wit 
Great Britain to the present time, the appropria- | 
tions of the last year being alone excepted. Is 


| it, then, Mr. President, necessary for us to declare 
| by a resolution that we will not now stop the | 


ordinary appropriations for defense which have | 
been regularly made for nearly twenty years last | 
past? Devs any member of this body contem- 
plate for a moment that those very limited appro- 
co will be either suspended or diminished? 


urely, then, we cannot be asked to adopt this 

amendment. The resolutions under debate pro- | 
pose to accelerate our progress in the work of || 
| defense by the application of the surplus revenues 





of the country to that work. This amendment 
proposes to ‘* carry on the system” as it now 


| exists, and has been carried on for the period 


| I have mentioned. The resolutions propose to 


_extend our system of defense, and make it uni- 


|| versal and applicable to all dangers, external-or 


| internal. The amendment proposes to carry on 
| the a now in progress without exten- 
sion. I need not say more to satisfy the Senate 


the business of putting the country in a complete |; that the adoption of this amendment would bé an 





Ho. or Reps. 








entire defeat of the resolutions offered by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. President, if the resolutions retain their 
present shape, they are, as has been said by the 
mover of them, antagonistic to the proposition of 
the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. ALHOUN, 


| to divide the surplus revenue among the States. 


Both propositions act upon the same money, and 
propose very different dispositions of it. The 
former proposes to expend it, or so much of it ag 
may be necessary, for the great object of national 

The latter proposes to give it to the 
States, to be cnpemted: at their pleasure, not for 
national, but for State objects. They are, there 
fore, directly antagonistic. I think the resolu- 
tions, also, equally antagonistic to the measure 
introduced by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr 
nown here by the designation of 
**the land bill.”? It is not now my purpose to 
inquire how far the principle of this measure, 
and of that proposed oy the Senator from South 
Carolina, are the same, and wherein they may 
differ. They both propose a distribution to the 
States of a sum equal to the whole surplus in the 
Treasury. They both act upon the same money; 
and the resolutions before us, proposing to set 


| apart so much of that surplus as may be neces- 
i} 


|| sary to be expended — the national defenses 


of the country, must be equally antagonistic to 
both, because it proposes to apply, in a very dif- 
ferent manner, and for a very different purpose, 
a part, or the whole, of the fund upon which both 
the other propositions act. : 

Much has been said by several gentlemen in 
the course of the debate as to the amount of this 
surplus. I have, Mr. President, used my best 
efforts to inform myself truly upon this point, 
and I will now give to the Senate the result of 
my inquiries. i sought the information at the 
Treasury Department, because I knew of no other 

lace where correct and certain information could 

e obtained upon the point; and the statement I 
am about to make is one prepared from informa- 
tion communicated from the head of that Depart- 
ment, and rests upon the authority of the accounts 
of receipts and expenditures kept in that office, 
with very trifling exceptions, which will be seen 
to be matters of estimate. I have found it neces- 
—_ to give this result. in the dry form of figures 
and arithmetical deductions; but I have com- 
pressed it into as small a compass as was pos- 
sible, and in that form I will give it to the Senate. 
The money in the Treasury on the Ist January, 

1835, WAS... ccescesccerccccesces $O;092;008 
The collections of the first three quar- 

ters of the year 1835, as ascertained 

before the Secretary’s annual report 

Was MAdE, WET... cccsecesceces 23,400,881 
The collections of the fourth quarter 

of 1835, as far as those collections 

have been yet ascertained, are..... 10,919,852 
In addition to these sums, the Secre- 

tary now estimates that there will 

remain to be added to the receipts 

of the year 1835, as part of the col- 

lections of the fourth quarter, not 


yetascertained.....eccessesesees 230,000 





This will show an aggregate of means 
for the year 1835 of....+e.ee++00+ 43,023,001 
Deduct from this aggregate the expend- 
itures of the first three quarters of 
the year 1835, as ascertained before 
the annual report of the Secretary 
was made. ...+.+++++-$13,376,141 
Deduct also the actual ex- 
penditures of the fourth 
quarter of 1835, as now 
ascertained with suffi-. 
cient accuracy for this 
Calculation ...ccescees 4,050,000 


———— 17, 426,141 





And there will remain an apparent sur- 

plus Of, ca dubi'cicesdbted bea ersic 26,097,450 
From this apparent surplus the follow- 

ing deductions must be made to as- 

certain the real surplus, viz: 
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1. The unavailable funds in the Treas- 
ury, Which constitute a part of the 
balance remaining in the Treasury 
on the first day of every year, as 
shown by the accounts... $1,100,000 
2, The amount of outstand- 
ing appropriations, being | 
sums appropriated by | 
law, but which have not 
been called for at the i 
Treasury at the close of 
the year. This amount 
is an estimate, but it is 
arrived at by making a 
deduction from the whole | 
amount of ommnemes 
appropriations of all suc 
ortions as are x 
ikely not to be called for, 
and consequently to pass 
to the sinking fund. It 
is, therefore, in all proba- 
bility, suffictently small. 7,595,574 
3. The estimate of expend- 
itures for the fourth quar- 
ter of the year 1835 was 
$4,800,000. The actual 
expenditures of the quar- 
ter, as ascertained and . 
above given, have only 
been $4,050,000, leaving 
a balance of the estimate 
over the expenditure of 
$750,060. As the esti- , 
mate is made from claims 
known to exist against 
the Treasury, the reason 
for this difference be- 
tween the estimated and 
actual expenditures for 
this quarter has grown 
out of the fact, that an 
amount of these claims, 
equal to the difference of 
$750,000, have not been 
presented for payment 
within the quarter which 
it was anticipated would 
be presented and paid. 
The claims, however, re- 
main, and must be paid in 
1836; and therefore this 
amount of outstanding 
appropriations, not hav- 
ing been included in the 
general estimate of out- 
standing appropriations 
last above given, because 
it was not expected they 
would be ‘outstanding at 
the close of the year, 
should also be deducted, 750,000 
——_ 9,445,574 








These sums deducted, leave the true 
surplus of money in the Treasur 
on the Ist day of January, 1836, 
that being.. @eeeeeereeeeeeeeneeeeee -$16,651,876 


| 


It is due to the Secretary of the Treasury that | 
I should,™ this place, give to the Senate his ex- 
planation of the very great difference between the 
revenue anticipated, and the actual revenue re- 
ceived for the fourth quarter of the last year. 
The actual receipts into the Treasury, 

as already ascertained, during that 

quarter, are.. eeeeteeeeeeeeee ete - $10,919,852 
The Secretary estimates that there has 

probably been collected, and not yet 

ascertained at the Department, a 

further amount, during the same 

Quarter, Of. ...cssccccereccccsece 230,000 





Showing the whole probable receipts 

of the quarter to be... ccccccceccse -$11,149,852 
In his annual report on the state of 

the finances, the Secretary estimated 

the revenue of this quarter at..... 4,950,000 | 


| ; ns 
| Which sum, taken from the now as- 
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certained and estimated receipts of 
the quarter, will leave an excess be- 
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' armed, or entirely without arms; and all those 


portions of the Union most exposed to savage 
incursion, or domestic insurrection, without 


yond his anticipation of.......... $6,199,852 || armories and arsenals, from which arms may be 
—==—= || obtained in cases Sromergnty anddanger. Such, 





The receipts from the sales of public lands || 
during the fourth quarter of 1835, beyond any 1] 
reasonable anticipation formed upon past experi- || 
ence, account for a very large share of this excess. 
There was paid into the various land offices during | 
the last two months of that quarter, the following || 
amounts: 
In the month of November, 1835... .$1,776,000 || 

~ " ‘© December, do .... 2,340,000 | 


Making a total of receipts from the 








| 

These immense sales, too, were made when no || 
important public sales were advertised to take 
place, or did take place. The payments which || 
constitute this great total were almostexclusively || 
made upon tm purchased at the Government || 
minimum price; in other words, taken, as I be- || 
lieve the phrase is, at private entry. The pro- || 
ceeds from lands for these two months, thus ob- 
tained, have more than equaled many former || 


sir, is my recollection, very briefly sketched, of 


|| the picture we have often had presented from the 


chairman of the committee of this body more 


especially charged with the subject of our land 


defenses. Surely, then, if an entirely defenseless 
condition, both by sea and land, can urge us on- 


| ward in the great work to which the resolutions 


invite us, we have a consideration here for their 
passage, stronger than any friend to them could 
wish. 

Mr. President, so clear and so palpable to the 
mind of every statesman, and to the feelings of 
every patriot, was the truism conveyed by the 
words of the Father of his Country, ‘in peace 
prepare for war,’’ that those words have grown 
intoa maxim, which has remained undisputed for 


|, halfacentury. If the principle conveyed in this 


maxim be sound, and was ever practically er 
cable to any Government upon the earth of which 
history gives us any account, with how much 
more force does it apply to the Government of the 
United States at this moment? Sir, what is our 
pecuniary condition? Without a dollar of debt; 
in the midst of prosperity in every department 
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| years, and have by far exceeded the receipts of 


| of business, so abundant as almost to endanger 
any two former. months, and anything which || plethora; at peace with all the nations of the 


could have been anticipated in the absence of 1] earth, and only momentarily disturbed by an 


| ruptions and disturbances generally, produced an | 


important public sales. || Indian insurrection of limited extent, the danger 
Another cause of the excess of re e || from which has undoubtedly subsided before thie 
estimate for the fourth quarter of I | hour; with $16,500,000 in the national Treasury, 


| 


| 


the Secretary is, that the apprehens 
with France, and of consequent commercial inter- 


= 


increase of importations within that quarter far 


upon which the ordinary wants of the Govern- 
ment make no call. This is our condition; and 
shall we resist this call for the nation’s defense, 
made under circumstances such as I have de- 


beyond any anticipation entertained by him, and || scribed? We cannot—we shail not. 


far beyond any former example. The actual col- || 





lections of duties at the port of New York alone, | 


Applicable to some portion of this body, Mr. 
President, is another consideration which I feel 


} 
not including the bonds taken, and not falling due || bound to notice, and which appeals strongly to 
I] 


within the quarter, I think the Secretary assured 


those to whom it is applicable for the passage of 


me amounted to full five millions of dollars, a sum || the resolutions, and the carrying out, to their full 
almost equal to an ordinary half year’s collection || extent, the principles expressed by them. The 


of revenue at that port. These two sources || 
of revenue, so immensely and so unexpectedly 
swelled beyond any former precedent, have prin- 
cipally produced the excess of $6,000,000 in the 
revenues of the last quarter of the last year. 1] 
To return now, Mr. President, to the resolu- 
tions; having seen what are the means in our | 
hands to give them force and application; what, 
let me ask, are the considerations which call upon | 


| 


the Senate for their pares ? The first and most || 


prominent, and one which appears to my mind 
entirely controiling, is the defenseless state of the 
country. That the country is defenseless seems 
now to be conceded by every Senator who has 
addressed the Senate upon this subject. We have | 


the fact before this body from sources entitled to || 
our peculiar confidence. The chairman of the || 


Committee on Naval Affairs [Mr. Sournarp] gave 


force afloat and in service. Sir, it does not amount 
to a Navy at all, compared to the extent of coast 
we have to defend and the immense and wide- 
spread commerce we have to protect; asingle ship- | 
of-the-line, I believe, two or three frigates, and a | 
few schooners and sloops-of-war. I will not pre- | 
tend to be accurate in the enumeration the hon- | 


| 


present Administration has been extensively com- 
nlained of in the course of the debate, for not 
recto during the six or seven years of its ex- 
istence, put the country in a state of defense. The 
honorable Senator from Delaware {|Mr. Crayton] 


| met the question fairly, and placed his complaint 


upon the ground that the Administration had 


|, adopted the principle that the national debt must 


be paid in preference to the conversion of the 
surplus moneys of the Treasury to an increase 
of the Navy, and other works of defense. This 
is so, sir. I am aware that there is a wide dif- 
ference of opinion between the political parties 
| of this country in relation to the policy of pay- 
ing off, and finally extinguishing the national 
debt. The Administration has adopted the dem- 
ocratic policy; that plain policy which governs 


|| every prudent citizen in the management of his 
us, in the course of his remarks, a detailed ac- || 
count of the condition of the Navy, and of our || 


private affairs; and has considered itself bound 
in honesty and honor, so far as the laws of Con- 
gress left the money of the Government to its 
| disposition, to apply every dollar of that money, 
not required for the necessitiee of the country, to 
| the payment of the public creditors. To dis- 
| charge the country from debt has been its first and 
highest pecuniary object; to put it in a state of 
defense and security against external and internal 


orable chairman gave us, but I must say it was || danger, stands next in the course of its policy. 


almost equivalent to no force at all upon the ocean 
in‘comparison with what will always be required 
for defense and commercial protection. We have 
received also from the honorable chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. dretew o§ 
peated accounts of the condition of our fortifica- 
tions and land defenses; but one commercial town 
in the whole country, at the most, in any condi- 
tion to be defended against an attack by sea: with 
one or two exceptions, not a gun in any of your 
forts, and no preparations for mounting them if 
they were there. Nearly all the public works 
which have been commenced for the pu of 
defense remain in anunfinished state, and cannot 
be made useful and secure without further | 

expenditures: the militia of the country badly 


It is not my object, Mr. President, at this time, 
to discuss the question whether the payment of 
a national debt be, or be not, a wise and sound 
| policy. It is the policy which meets my most 
earnest and lively approbation. It is the policy 
of the Constitution; for the language of that in- 
strument is: ‘*‘ The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises.”’ For what, Mr. President? First, “ to 
pay the debts;”’ and second, ‘‘ to provide for the 
common defense.’’ These are the constitutional 
uses to which the money of the people, in the 
national Treasury, may be applied; and this is 
the order in which those purposes are mentioned 
in that sacred instrument. per isis 

The honorable Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
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Letan] inquired, why did not the friends of the 
Administration, when they had the power of the 
Senate, and the power of the formation of the | 
committees of the Senate, make these provisions | 
for the defense of the country, if they were con- 
sidered so necessary? My answer to the Sen- 
ator has just been given. The Administration | 
and its friends considered their first duty to be 
to pay the national debt. In that aad they pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as the funds of the Government 
and the legislation of Congress would permit 
them to go; but before it was accomplished, and 
the debt paid, the power of this body passed from 
their hands, and with it the power of forming its 
committees. 

Mr. President, among the objections to the 
passage of these resolutions which the debate has 
drawn forth, none has been heard by me with so 
much surprise as that made by the Senator from 








i 


| 


j 
| 
j 


| | inferred 


South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] * that to arm is || 


to declare war.’’ I believe, sir, this principle was | 
laid down by that honorable Senator in reference 
to a rujiture with France, which at the time he 
spoke we all had some cause to apprehend; but 
is it sound, as applicable to the condition of our | 
country then as now? Is it a principle which 
should govern the statesman, as applicable to any 
country atany time, and under any circumstances? 
I contend it is not, but precisely the reverse is the 


truth: that to arm and fortify, and be prepared for || 


defense, is to preserve peace. What country is | 
most liable to attack in the conflicts and collisions | 
which will arise between rival nations—that one | 
whose defenses are strong and adequate, or that | 
one which is exposed and defenseless? It surely 
requires no great skill as a statesman or a diplo- 


matist to answer so plain a question; and the | 


answer must establish my position, and overturn 
that of the Senator. 

I will next proceed, Mr. President, to reply to 
some remarks which have fallen from honorable 
Senators, touching the extent to which appropri- 
ations for defense ought to be carried. 

The Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crirren- 


treated these appropriations as local, and calcu- || 


lated merely to benefit the portions of country | 
where the moneys are to be expended. Pursuing 
this train of argument, he said he was not willing 
to devote the whole surplus to defenses—to the 
construction of fortifications—to the building of 
ships—to the supply of ordnance—to the pur- 
chase of swords and pistols; that he could not con- 
sent to yield all to the coast and frontier, while 
the interior, and the State he had the honor, in 
part, to represent here, was to receive nothing; 
that he could not grant all for war; but a portion 
must be reserved for purposes of peace. Was the | 
gentleman correct in considering appropriations 

of money for the defense of the nation as local ap- 


character, and calculated only to benefit the small 
districts of country wherein the moneys are to be 


propriations ?—as ot facet partial in their | 
| 


expended? Will he, upon reflection, persist in 
governing his action by this rule? Is not our 
whole country one country? Are we not one 
people? Is not the blow of an enemy, strike 
where he may, a blow at us all? And is not the 
defense of any point, equally to that extent, a 
defense for the whole country? Are appropri- 
ations for building ships local appropriations, 
because those ships are to traverse the ocean, 
and not the interior of the country ?—because 
they are to meet and beat off an enemy before he 
reaches our soil, and not to meet him in the heart 
of the country. Has the gentleman considered 
the two acts we have passed during our present 
session, making appropriations towards the ex- 

enses of the Indian war at this moment waging | 
in Florida, as local appropriations for the benefit 
of Florida? The assault of the enemy has been 
local, as the assault of any enemy gnust ever be; 
but is not the offense national, and the work of 
defense national and general? I am sure, Mr. 
President, the Senator will see the impropriety 
of this objection, and abandon it. 

The Senator further spoke of a demand for the 
plow-shares of his constituents to be converted 
into swords, and said they could not surrender 
them for that purpose. 


| ence to superintend the public works already in | 


| national de 


the resolutions. 


National Defence—Mr. Wright. 





Their object is not to convert 
the plow-shares of Kentucky into swords, but so 
to defend the country that the worthy husband- 
man of that and all the other States may hold 
their plows and till their grounds in peace and 
security, without danger from a foreign or domes- 
ticenemy. That is their object, and the money 
is now in the Treasury of the nation to accom- 
plish this great national and constitutional object; 
and the true question is, shall it be appropriated 
for that purpose, or shall it be expended for the 


gentleman’s purposes of peace? He did not spe- | 


cify what petorees of peace he had in view; but 

rom his remark that roads, canals, and 
other works of internal improvements were what 
he intended. 


an invader when they shall be made? 


peace appropriations for defense, and I again re- 
peat what I have already attempted to show, that 
the surest way to preserve peace to an extensive, 
rich, and prosperous country like ours, is to be 


Is it wiser to neglect our national } 
|| defenses for these objects, or first to use the money 
of the nation to put the whole country in a state | 
which willenable it to defend these works against | 
I consider | 
the most effectual appropriations for purposes of | 





prepared to defend ourselves promptly and effect- | 


ually against war, come from what quarter it 
may. 

Again: the Senator says, the country has not 
been hitherto defended by fortifications and a 
navy; and he asks, with much emphasis, ‘* Were 
not the people of former days as patriotic as we 
are??? I 










ey had had sixteen and a half mil- 


proposed to divide it out among the Colonies “for 
purposes et, instead of applying it to the 
enses ¢ 


persons.and their lives against the march of an 
enemy upon our soil, would have neglected the 
business of permanent defense, if the country had 


| been in possession of the means to prosecute that | 
DEN,} whom I do not now see in his place, |! 


work? Does he believe that his brave and gallant 
constituents —and I most cheerfully concede to 
them bravery and gallantry and patriotism not 
surpassed by the citizens of any State in the 
Union—will call upon him to divide to them the 
small portion of this surplus revenue which may 
fall to their share, and will agree, in return for 
that bounty, to make breastworks of their per- 
sons when the hour of need shall come? They 


have done this upon a former occasion, when the | 


country had not the means to prepare defenses. 
Now the debt of the Revolution and the debt of 
the late war are paid and distharged, the national 
Treasury full to overflowing; and who will advise 
to postpone provision for the general defense, to 
the hazard of the lives of our citizen soldiery, if 
not of our national independence, that we may 
distribute the money to our respective constit- 
uents? 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Ohio 
{[Mr. Ewing] told us he would vote liberal appro- 
priations for the defense of the country; but, most 
unfortunately for our condition, he assumed to 


prove to us that the appropriations for that object | 
which had been made in years past were greater | 


Does he suppose that the | 
brave men of the late war, who interposed their | 


e ask the Senator, does he suppose | 
s of the Revolution—that the old || 








than we have the ability toexpend. To establish | 
| his parc he read to us from a report of the 


head of the engineer department, made to Con- 


gress at some former session, stating that there | 


were not in the service of the Government a suf- 
ficient number of engineers of skill and experi- 


| progress, in a manner to secure the economical 
_expenditure of the moneys appropriated,.or to 


insure the proper construction of the works. I 
have not taken the trouble to look at the report 
to which the Senator referred, nor is it my object 


to impeach in any way the statements of the | 


officer who made it. The report was necessarily 
confined to the engineers belonging to the corps 
of the Government; and does the Senator sup- 
pose that all the science, all the skill, and all the 


| experience in engineering which exists in the 


country is confined to that corps? Has he made 
himself believe that, if money be appropriated 





e mistakes the calls of || for the construction of forts, the arming of our | 











fortifications, the building and equipment of ves. 
sels of war, the manufacture of arms, and the 
erection of armories and arsenals, the Govern. | 
ment cannot expend it for the want of engineers 
proper skill and experience? Give the mone 


| sir, and call for their services, and you will have 


competent engineers, which will constitute an 
army of themselves. If you do not, you will be 
much less fortunate than any State has been which 
is expending large sums upon public works, re- 
quiring the most skillful and experienced engi- 
neers; and still no State has an organized engineer 
corps constantly in its’ service. Mr. President, 
the apprehension of the Senator is unfounded, 
for if money appropriated cannot be expended 
in case the law making the appropriation be not 
too much restricted to reach the object designed, 
that fact will, I venture to say, be new in the his- 
tory of government. ; 

3ut as the gentleman relies upon the authority 
of the head of the engineer corps for this objec- 
tion to an increase of eee for defense, 
and goes to a report made to a former Congress, 
upon what subject I knoy not, if he had been 
fortunate enough to have examined, with equal 
attention, the communications from that same 
officer made during our present session, and to 
be found upon our files, confined to the subject 
of defenses, he would have discovered what his 
opinions really are as to the appropriations for 
fortifications alone, which the state of the coun- 
try requires and demands from Congress. He 
would have found that officer telling us, that in 
addition to all the appropriations recommended 


‘| in the general annual estimate, which is much 
ars at their command, would have | 


larger than the estimates of former years, there 
is required for the year 1836, for the single ob- 
ject of commencing new fortifications for the de- 
fense of the sea-coast alone, $2,503,800. And 
are we to believe that an officer of the standing 
of this one would recommend to us this large 
increase of our annual appropriations for a single 
object, when he knew the re ordinarily ap- 
propriated for fortifications could not be profit- 
ably expended? Surely, sir, we cannot be asked 
so to consider the recommendations from that 
quarter. i 

The Senator supposes he has also discovered 


| that the ordinary annual appropriations for the 


Navy cannot be expended, and have been unne- 
cessarily large in past years. In proof of his 
position, he refers to a single item in a report 
made by the Secretary of the Navy to the House 
of Representatives on the 4th instant, stating that 
the balance on hand of the moneys heretofore 
appropriated for ‘* the gradual improvement of 
the Navy,’’ on the 3lst day of December last, 


| amounted to $1,415,000, and adds, as it were in 


triumph, *‘ here is almost a million and a half of 
dollars of the appropriations of the last year yet 
unexpended.” ow, Mr. President, neither the 
Congress of the last year nor the last Congress, 
by any act of theirs, appropriated one dollar of 
this money or of any money for ‘* the gradual 
improvement of the Navy.”’ Al these appro- 
priations are made by a law, approved March 3, 
1827, appropriating annually for a term of years 
$500,000 for this object, which law was continued 
and extended by anotherlaw, approved 2d March, 
1833. The expenditure of this money is con- 


|| fined, by the acts appropriating it, to thg purchase 


of materials for ships, to the preservation of live- 
oak timber, and to the improvement of the navy- 


| yards, and can be expended for no other purposes 


whatsoever. Neither the Secretary of the Navy, 
nor the Navy Commissioners, can put two sticks 
of timber together, or do any other act towards 
the building, arming, or preparing a ship for ser- 
vice out of this money. — cram 

I know I shall be asked here, admit this appro- 
priation to be thus limited, and are all the mate- 
rials purchased which are now, or may hereafter 
be, required, that this large balance is suffered to 
remain unexpended? I will show presently that 
itis notunexpended, though it yet remains unpaid; 
but, to cause the subject to be oe understood, 
it is necessary to precede any explanation upon 
this point with the statement of the fact that the 
Navy Commissioners, who are the officers having 
charge of the expenditure of the money eppro- 












SENATE. 





I here take my leave of the resolutions; and a 
very few additional remarks shall conclude what 
I propose to say further. 

The subject of the loss of the fortification bill 
of the last session, and of the $3,000,000 appro- 
priation for immediate defense, added by way of 
amendment in the House, and rejected in this 
body, have constituted prominent topics in this 
debate." Notwithstanding my particular relation 
to those subjects, as a member of the Committee 
of Finance, and of the committee of conference, 
I do not feel called upon to enter into that portion 
of the debate at the present time atall. The action 
of both the Senate and House upon that bill, and 
the proposed amendment, has long been matter 
of history before the country. The vote of every 
member of both Houses is shown by their re- 
spective Journals, and the divisions have been 
given to the public through the whole press. The 
public judgment, as I think, was perfectly formed 


| upon the propriety or impropriety of the votes 
| given, and the course pursued by each individual, 


before we commenced a debate here upon the sub- 
ject. Remaining perfectly satisfied, as I do, with 


| my course ard my votes, | have no.disposition to 


attempt now to defend them. Were it otherwise, 
1 should have no hope, at this day, to change, by 
anything I could say here, the deliberate and set- 
tled opinion of the public mind in the matter, I 
| must, whether willing or not, (and I hope and be- 
| lieve I am willing to do so,) abide the judgment, 
| and, so faras my action upon that subject is con- 
| cerned, stand or fall by it. I voted for the three 
| million amendment in all the shapes in which it 
| was presented to me, for my support here, and [ 
| most deeply regretted that it did not meet the ap- 
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- riated for **the gradual improvement of the ] had been called for, and were coming in; which || 
he javy,” are prohibited, by the positive provision | propositions might come in so much higher than 
a- , «of a law of Congress, from anticipating in any i the anticipations of the commissioners as to con- | 
rs way these appropriations. — They cannot make || sume the whole sum. It is oer evident, that || 
yy a contract or a purchase in anticipation of the || while the commissioners are forbidden by law to 
ve coming appropriation under this permanent law, || anticipate future appropriations, they must, in all 
in and much less may they contract any debts or || cases, when inviting proposals, keep themselves 
e incur any liabilities, in anticipation of any future somewhat below the full amount of moneys in 
h action of Congress. They must therefore wait | hand, so that if their estimates of prices shall 
e- until the appropriation is in fact made, and the | prove to be under those at which they can obtain 
l- money placed to their credit at the Treasury, || offers, they may still be able to contract without || 
© before they can even issue proposals forcontracts, || a violation of the law, or without the inconve- 
t, That is done, as I assume, from looking at the || nience and delay consequent upon a rejection of |, 
i, two acts, on the 3d of March ineach year. After || all propositions, and an offer for new proposals | 
| that date, then, ae must call for proposals by || based upon a new estimate. This is surely buta | 
at public notices published in the newspapers for | reasonable precaution which would suggest itself 
i, the period required by law. When that period || to all faithful disbursing officers, scrupulous in || 
4 has expired, they must examine their proposi- | their observance of the law, and anxious to pro- 
tions, give notice to the bidders scattered over | mote the public service. So much for the facts; | 
y the whole country, that their bids are accepted, || and now, Mr. President, for the argument drawn | 
- and obtain, as soon as they may, the execution || from them. 
°y of the proper contracts. Then, and not till then, |} By the laws of Congress as they are, and in 
sy the work of fulfillment on the part of the con- |! consequence of the restrictions imposed by those |, 
? tractors can commence, and who does not see || laws upon the Navy Board, moneys appropriated, |, 
il that a large portion of the current year must have || at the usual period of each year, for the gradual 
le passed, in every instance, before this point can || improvement of the Navy, cannot be expended 
0 possibly be reached? Is it strange, therefore, |} and the accounts closed within the same year, so 
t that large amounts of contracts should remain || as to prevent the appearance, in the accounts || 
7 unclosed at so late a period as the few first days || with the Treasury, of an apparent unexpended 
- in the second month of the year succeeding that || balance on the first day of the following year. 
a in which they are made? || Therefore, the Senator infers the appropriations 
le With these explanations of the laws of Con- || for this object to have been excessive, and greater 
2 gress and the powers of the commissioners under || than could be economically expended. Does this 
d them, I proceed to show, from the report of the | conclusion follow the premises? The delay in the 
h commissioners themselves, the actual condition || expenditure hes no connection with the amount 
” of this unexpended balance of $1,415,000. I refer || to be expended, but arises solely from the ad- 
" to document L, appended to the annual report of | 


vanced period of the year when the serene 
the Secretary of the Navy to the President, and || tions are made; the restrictions imposed, and, in 
d by him communicated to Congress with his an- || my judgment, most properly imposed, upon the 
5 nual message at the commencement of the present || disbursing agents, against anticipating funds not 
e 
e 


session; and I cannot but observe that, had the || actually appropriated; the forms required to be 
Senator been fortunate enough to have had his || observed in making contracts; and the nature of 
attention turned to this document before he made || the expenditure, and the extent of the country in 
his remarks, he would have saved me this tedious |} which it is to be made. Is it not, then, most 








exposition of his error. The commissioners, in || palpable that the same time must be required, 
t the document referred to, give a summary of all || whether the expenditure be large orsmall? Does 
their doings under the acts referred to, making || anybody doubt that the amount of contracts for 
this permanent appropriation, for ‘* the gradual || timber, and any other materials for ships, might 
improvement of the Navy,’’ from the time of the || be extended to almost any limit in this country, 
: passage of the act of the 3d March, 1827, up to || if the means of payment were placed at the dis- 
the close of the third quarter of the last year. || positioh of the commissioners? Might they not 
They conclude this statement by giving the whole || as safely invite proposals, under this head of 
amount of the appropriations a these acts up || expenditure, for $5,000,000 as for $500,000 an- 
L to the Ist October, 1835, at.......$4,500,000 00 || nually? And will any one believe they would 
And the payments actually made fail to receive propositions covering all the money | 
out of this sum at....eeeeceeee 3,002,755 20 || they should propose to expend? Most.certainly 
' not.. The question, then, is not one of amount, 
| : but simply of time, and, thus resolved, lam sure 
' Leaving a balance of... ....++++++$1,497,244 80 |! | shall ae be contradicted when I say that offers 
——— || may be invited, propositions received, examined, || 
And then proceed to say: accepted, or rejected, and contracts executed, for 
Of which there remained in the Treasury, on the || 22 amount of $500,000, or of $5,000,000, without 





any material variation in the time required to go 
through either process. Thus faras ere 
tures for ‘‘ the gradualimprovementof the Navy,” 


Ist October, 1835, the sum of. ..$1,454,316 46 
The balance supposed to be in the 
42,928 34 | 


hands of Navy agents is....... 





the purchase of materials for ships, to the preser- 
vation of our live-oak timber, and to the condi- 
tion of our navy-yards. 

But thisis, by no means, the extent of the ques- 
tion presented. Ships are to be built, armed, 
manned, and fitted for service, a branch of ex- 

enditure not included in the appropriation I have 
een discussing—a branch of expenditure now 


Making a total, as above, of... .$1,497,244 80 
Of this sum, there will be required 

to meet existing engagements : 

under contract about....se+..-. 616,000 00 | 


Leaving, for other purposes, about, $881,244 80 





** Advertisements have been issued, inviting 
‘ offers for furnishing the live-oak frames for five 
‘ ships-of-the-line, six frigates, five sloops-of-war, 
* five schooners, and three steamers; which, if 
‘contracted for, will probably require about six 
‘ hundred thousand dollars of the balance remain- 
‘ing after meeting existing engagements.”’ 

Such, Mr. President, was the condition on the 
Ist of October last of this unexpended balance 
of money appropriated for the improvement of 
the Navy; between six and seven thousand dol- 
lars of it due upon outstanding contracts, in re- 
ality expended, but not in fact paid. Of the bal- 
ance, $600,000 more was then set apart to make 
payments upon contracts, propositions for which 


May not such arpoeenanrae be expended simul- 
taneously with the appropriations for the purchase 


time? Most certainly they may. 

Am I not, then, authorized to conclude, Mr. 
President, that we are not in the condition sup- 
posed by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Ew1na;]} 
and that the country is not, from necessity, to 
remain exposed and defenseless for half a century 
to come, not because we have not the means to 
put it in a state of defense, but because we can- 
not expend the money if Congress appropriate 
it? May I not hope that the resolutions will no 
longer be SnD reese or appropriations withheld, 
on account of such an apprehension? 





confined, as those expenditures are, simply* to || 


altogether unprovided for by any appropriation. | 


of materials, without causing additional delay in | 


| probation of this body. Of any action, out of 
| this Chamber, upon either the bill or amendment, 
| itis not now my purpose to speak. 

It now becomes my duty to reply to one or 
two remarks which fell from the Senator from 
| North Carolina, [Mr. Maneum,] in the course of 
| his impassioned address to the Senate upon these 
resolutions. That honorable Senator, from what 


|| authority I know not, constituted me the repre- 
|| sentative of the Albany cee here. | know 


| well, Mr. President, the individuals who are un- 


derstood to be included in that designation, and I 
| know them to be citizens of the highest standing, 
| honest, talented, and patriotic; men who serve 
the public faithfully ol capably. The trust thus 
conterred upon me is an important and respons- 
ible one, and I will only tell the Senator, that 
while I continue to discharge it worthily, | shall 
stand firmly by the country and the whole coun- 
| try, and by its interests and honor; and that I 
| shall vote the appropriations necessary for its 
| entire defenses, before 1 vote to give away its 
| funds to be expended upon doubtful schemes of 
internal improvement. 
'| The gentleman seems further to be occasionally 
|| deeply troubled in his mind by some imaginary 
body or association of men, which he terms the 
| ‘spoils party.’* He is not alone in this. Other 
_ honorable Senators have manifested equal appre- 
hension from the dreaded influence of this party; 
|| and none of them have left me in doubt as to the 
| political party in this country upon which this 
|| term of opprobrium is attempted to be fastened. 
It is applied to the great Democratic party of the 
| Union. 1 will use my best -efforts, Mr. Presi- 
|, dent, to calm their apprehensions, by telling them 
|| that this party has been hitherto, with very few 
|| exceptions, enabled to keep the public opinion 
of the country upon its side; that it has done so 
by aeeeaee and not attempting to govern, the 
| popular will; and that I have the fullest confidence 
| 1t will be honest enough, and wise enough, to 
pursue the same course, and fortunate enough to 
meet with the same success in future. In any 
event, I think I may safely assure these gentle- 
men that, however greedy this party may be for 
the honors and emoluments of office, as it never 
| has, so it never will find it necessary to make a 
change in the organic law of the States where it 
has control, to enable it to retain office or power. 
I am now impelled, Mr. President, most reluc- 
tantly, to notice a topic introduced into this debate 
by the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Ewina]—with 
how much relevancy | leave him to determine. 
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That gentleman felt it to be his duty, in the course 


of his second address to the Senate upon these 
resolutions, to refer to the instructions 


Mr. McLane, when our Minister at the Court of 


iven to | 


St. James, and to animadvert upon these instruc- | 
tions with great severity. Notwithstanding this, | 
had he chosen to confine himself to the mere | 


expression of his own opinions in relation to the 
instructions, he would have called forth no reply 
from me; but when he felt himself at liberty to 
call to his aid the majority of the American people, 
and to declare that they had sanctioned the views 


he expressed, that the instructions contained mat- | 


ter degrading to the character of our country, I 
was no longer at liberty to remain silent. 

Mr. EWING asked leave to explain, and said 
the gentleman had misunderstood him; that he 
had not used the expression imputed to him, that 
a aoe of the American people had agreed 
with him in opinion in relation to the instructions. 
He had said nothing about the majority of the 
people, but had confined himself to the expres- 
sion of his own individual opinions. ; 

Mr. WRIGHT said, I have then done with 
the subject. Mr. President, | understood the gen- 
tleman to make the remark, or to advance the 


have no desire to reply at all to this part of his 
argument. It was by no means my purpose to 


open a debate upon the propriety of these instruc- |, 


tions, as I consider that a question settled beyond 
the propriety of debate here; nor did I intend to 
make a single remark which could irritate the 


feelings of any member of this body, but merely | 


to set the Senator right in reference to the decision 
of the people upon the question. As, however, 
I misunderstood him, and he did not lay down 
the position | supposed, I have nota remark fur- 
ther to make upon this part of the subject. 

In the course of this very protracted debate, 
Mr. President, one other position has been as- 
sumed by several Senators, upon which I must 
ask your indulgence to a very brief reply. The 


If he did not, I | 





position is; that the great and extended popularity | 
of the President of the United States is a matter | 


of danger to our institutions, and to the perma- | 


nency of our Republic. But for the gravity which 


has characterized all the remarks upon this point, | 


I should have been compelled to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the gentlemen who have urged them 
upon us. 
matter of danger to the Republic, sir! The pop- 
ularity of the present Chief Magistrate danger- 
ous! How has that popularity been acquired 
and maintained? 
taneous and violent impulse given to the public 
mind, which may, and sometimes does, sweep 
away the judgment, and make it subject to the 
government of passion? We are now far ad- 
vanced in the seventh year of the Administration 
of this same Chief Magistrate. Has any man 


ever administered the affairs of this Government | 
against the efforts of a more talented, vigilant, | 
Administra- | 


and untiring Opposition? Has an 


The popularity of the President a | 


Has it been by some instan- | 





tion, since the commencement of our national | 


existence, presented to the people so great a num- 
ber of immensely important and vitally interesting 
questions, connected with the principles and pol- 
icy of ourGovernment? Have questions of this 
character, at any former period of our history, 


been so distinctly, emphatically, and ably argued | 


before the electors of the Union? Has any Op- 
position toany former Administration commanded 
more popular men, more high talent and charac- 
ter in the estimation of the country, more favor- 
able opportunities to act upon the public mind 
and the public passions and prejudices, or more 
poueatel aide of every character and description, 
than have favored the Opposition to the Presi. 
dent of the United States from the first year of 
his Administration to the presenthour? I think, 
Mr. President, our opponents can give but one 
answer to these interrogatories. 

I then ask, further, has ever an Administra- 


tion, since the days of Washington, been more | 


uniformly, more strongly, more generally, and 
more triumphantly sustained by the people? Has 
not its popularity, and the popularity of the Pres- 


and upon every new trial? 





questions must be in the affirmative. Is then a 
myer thus acquired, and thus sustained, to 

e considered dangerous to the country, and an 
omen of the speedy dissolution of our happy and 
prosperous Confederacy? Is the approbation of 
an overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple, obtained after more full and able and long- 
continued discussions before them than have 


hitherto been known to the politics of the coun- | 
try, to be set down as a popularity dangerous to 


liberty, and threatening its speedy overthrow? 


Sir, | cannot subscribe to opinions so injurious | 
to the integrity and intelligence of the free people 


of these States. 

How, Mr. President, was it in the days of 
General Washington? He was twice elected 
President of the United States, and passed through 
both of his official terms without even the form 
of an opposition. Has any man, from his day 
to this, ventured to pronounce his popularity 
dangerous to our existence as a nation? Was 
danger apprehended at the time by the patriots 
of the Revolution who surrounded him? They 
did apprehend danger from desperate and disap- 
appointed ambition, and from the madness of 
party excitements, but none from too much har- 
mony in the public mind. I have heard of no 
fears growing out of the too great popularity of 
the President then: I feel none now. 





SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


SPEECH OF N. P. TALLMADGE, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE Senate, February 15, 1836, 


On the motion of Mr. Catuoun not to receive the Petition 
of the Society of Friends to abolish Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Mr. TALLMADGE said he was one of those 
who believed that all discussion on this exciting 
subject was ill-judged, as well as ill-timed. Under 
other circumstances he would be the last to take 
partinit. But (said he) from the shape in which 
the question is now presented, and from the 
manner in which it is pressed upon our consid- 
eration, I am unwilling to record my vote with- 
outa brief explanation of the views which govern 
me. 

I regret, Mr. President, the necessity of the 
discussion, because its natural tendency is to in- 
crease the agitation. The interests of the whole 
country require that it should cease. Excitement 
is the food on which abolition feeds: take this 
away, and it will die for want of sustenance. No 
one can view with more sincere regret, nor with 
greater repugnance than I do, the attempts of the 
Abolitionists to,disturb the peace and quiet of the 
country. Their efforts, however well intended 
on the part of some, are fraught with mischief; 
and on the part of others are characterized by a 
spirit of fanaticism which, if persisted in, may 
lead to consequences the most fatal to the peace 
aid harmony of the Union. This spirit seems 
to be a part of the ultraism of the age. It is the 
same spirit that has shown itself in various ex- 
citements which have, more or less, agitated the 
country within a few years past. I would by no 
means deny to many engaged in this ultraism of 
the day, honesty of purpose in the prosecution of 
their denen: 

There are others to whom I would not extend 
even this charity. But be their purposes what 
they may, they are equally productive of the 
most mischievous and injurious consequences. 
Their efforts, instead of alleviating the condition 
of the slave, tend to make it worse. The own- 
ers, feeling that their rights are invaded,by these 
nefarious attempts to incite the slave to blood- 
shed and to murder, throw around them greater 
securities, and limit their indulgences within nar- 
rower bounds than they were before accustomed 
todo. Ido not say that it is the design of the 
great body of the Abolitionists to excite the 


| slaves to rebellion, and thereby produce all the 


horrors of a civil and servile war. 
ident, regularly increased with every new assault, |) 


But the tend- 
ency of their measures is to such results. And 


The answer to these || I have known instances where these awful conse- 


{ | 
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| our duty to consider it. 
| motion of the Senator from South Carolina, and 
| think it unwise and ill judged, still I most cheer- 
| fully accord to him what [ claim for myself in all 


| gation on Con 3 
| my mind the right and the obligation are correla- 


| the inalien 
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quences have been depicted; and the Abolitionist 


| has been asked if he could look upon them with 


composure, and without emotion, when he hag 
answered, that he was pursuing what he believed 
his duty, and he left the consequences to God! 


| Who can listen, without horror, to such foregone 
' conclusions? What philanthropist can cok to 
| see the blood of the master an 


the slave com. 
mingled in these desperate feuds? What patriot 
can wish to see the peace of the Union disturbed 
by the invasion of rights secured by the Consti. 
tution, and which should be held inviolate as lon 
as that sacred instrument stands? - 

In the, hasty view which I have taken of this 


| matter, I believe I speak the almost unanimous 


opinions of the North: I feel very sure that I do 


| not mistake the public sentiment of the State of 


New York on this subject. And it is for the in. 


| terests of the North, as well as the South, that 


these agitations should cease. It is to me a mat- 
ter of deep regret that these petitions should be 
sent here. They have been sent, more or less 
for years past. Congress has received them, but 
always refused any action upon them. They 


| have either been laid on the table, or referred to 
| a committee, and there been suffered to sleep, 


never again to be disturbed. There has been, 
heretofore, an almost erftire unanimity in Con- 
gress in relationtothem. Scarcely an individual 


| in either House could be found who was willing, 


by agitating this question, to disturb the com- 

romises of the Constitution. After this course 
had been pursued for a series of years, it was to 
have been hoped that Congress would no longer 
be troubled with such unprofitable applications, 
In this, those who entertained this hope have 
been disappointed. ‘The attack has been renewed 
—the petitions are again presented ; and the ques- 


| tion recurs, what shall be done with them? ‘This 


brings us to the immediate subject of debate. 


| The petition under consideration 1s from the So- 


ciety of Friends. I take great pleasure in saying 
that this peaceable and quiet people are not Abo- 


| litionists, in the modern acceptation of the term. 


An opposition to slavery is one of the principles 
of their society; ard they have, from almost time 
immemorial, been in the habit of bearing their 
annual testimony against it. I am persuaded, 
from an intimate acquaintance with many of them, 
that they would deprecate any results, such as 
a man conversant with the subject believes 
would follow from the interference of Congress 
with it. They seem content to bear their testi- 
mony against slavery by presenting their petition 
here. They seem to look uponsit as a religious 
duty. Having, in this way, discharged that duty, 
they leave to Congress to discharge its duty, in 
such manner as in its wisdom shall seem meet 
and proper. The language of this petition, it is 


| conceded on all hands, is unexceptionable. There 
can be no objection, therefore, to receiving it on 


that account. 

What, then, is the question which we are called 
upon todecide? Itis, shall the petition be received ? 
I regret that the Senator from South Carolina 


| [Mr. Catuoun] has felt it his duty to make this 


motion. It were much better, in my judgment, 
that the petition should take the ordinary course 
—the course which has heretofore been pursued 
with them. The petition, however, has been pre- 
sented—the motion has been made, and it becomes 
Although I regret the 


my action here, purity of motive and honesty of 
purpose. At the same time, I cannot persuade 
myself that he has given to this subject that care- 
fal extelination and reflection which its import- 


ance demands. It shall be my task, then, to ex- 


| amine the principle of the question before us. It 
| involves two important considerations; namely, 


the right of the citizen to petition, and the obli- 
ss to receive his petition. To 


tive. 
As to the right of petition.—This has been deemed 
oa right of every American citizen. 
Before the adoption of the Constitution, he held 
it as a birth-right from his English ancestors. 
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Like the right of personal liberty, the right of || adopted by most of the States. In this way, the | 


rsonal security, and the right of private prop- || 
right of petition as an inherent and inalienable | 
right. Centuries have elapsed since this right || 
was first asserted, as one of the privileges of Eng- 
lish freemen. ‘The contest was long and bloody | 
between the prerogatives of the Crown, and the 
immunities of the subject. These rights, which 
were deemed natural, inherent, and inalienable, 
were asserted and reasserted, affirmed and re- 
affirmed, by various statutes, in different reigns, 
and were finally embodied with the right of peti- 
tion, in the far-famed ** DecLarartion or Ricurs,”’ 
which ended the dynasty of the Stuarts, and con- 
summated the glorious Revolution of 1688. By 
this it was established that every oo had the || 
right to petition the King, or the Parliament, for || 
a redress of grievances—a right, not conferred, || 
but affirmed, at that eventful period, and which || 
has continued, to the present day, unquestioned | 
and unquestionable. 

The Americans, as colonists of Great Britain, 
were entitled to these rights and privileges, and 
exercised them with that fearless independence 
that became the descendants of Englishmen. 
Many of the colonies, at a very early day, as- 
serted them, by the most solemn legislative dec- 
larations; sepeearente but as early as 1765, ‘‘a 
‘convention of delegates from nine of the colo- || 
‘nies, assembled at New York, and made and 
‘ published a declaration of rights, in which they 
‘insisted, that the people of the colonies were 
‘entitled to all the inherent rights and liberties 
‘of English subjects.” 

But these rights and privileges were more sol- 
emnly established by the first Continental Con- 
gress,in 1774. This Congress adopted a declara- 


} 








erty he has been in the habit of looking on the || all the rights, privileges, and immunities which || 
at 


| the Government under it in 1789. One of these 
| rights and privileges, ag we have seen, was the 
| right of petition. Has it been taken away, altered, 
| or abridged by the adoption of the Constitution? 


| of our institutions. This would seem to follow, 


' tion, who can doubt its existence at this time, 





tion of rights, as their English ancestors had done 
before them, for the purpose of ‘‘ asserting and 
vindicating their sights and liberties.”’” They 
DECLARED amongst other things: 

** That the inhabitants of the English colonies 
‘in North America, by the immutable laws of 
‘nature, the principles of the English constitu- 
‘ tion, and the several charters or compacts, have 
‘ the following RIGHTS: : 

‘That they are entitled to life, liberty, and 
‘ property; and they have never ceded to any 
‘ sovereign power whatever a right to dispose of 
‘either without their consent. 

‘¢ That our ancestors, who first settled these 
‘colonies, were, at the time of their emigration 
‘ from the mother country, entitled to all the rights, 
‘ liberties, and immunities of free and natural born 
‘ subjects within the realm of England. 

‘That by such emigration they by no means 
‘ forfeited, surrendered, or lost any of those rights, 
‘ but that they were, and their descendants now 
‘are, entitled to the exercise and enjoyment of 
‘all such of them as their local and other circum- 
‘ stances enable them to exercise and enjoy. 

‘© That they have a right peaceably to assemble, con- 
‘ sider of their grievances, and petition the King; and 
‘ that all prosecutions, prohibitory proclamations, and 
* commitments for the same, are illegal. 

** All and each of which the aforesaid deputies, 
‘in behalf of themselves and their constituents, 
‘do claim, demand, and insist on as their indu- 
‘bitable rights and liberties, which cannot be 
‘ legally taken from them, altered, or abridged by 
‘any pe whatever, without their own consent, 
‘by their representatives in their several Legis- 
‘ latures,”’ 

I have selected from this DECLARATION some of 
the ‘* great and fundamental principles of Ameri- 
can liberty,’’ so far as they are applicable to the 

uestion under consideration. It will be perceived 
that the right of petition is ranked with the right 

of life, liberty, and property—neither of which can 
be taken away, nee ote, abridged, without con- 
sent, by any power whatever. The Declaration 
of Rights in the reign of James II., which led to 
the Revolution of 1688, was but the prototype of 
the Declaration of Rights by the Continental Con- 
gress, which resulted in the Revolution cf 1776. 

fter the Declaration of Independence, and 
when the people of the several States began to 
adopt constitutions for their own separate gov- 
ernment, this declaration of the old Congress 
formed the basis of the bills of rights, which were 


people of the respective States became entitled to || 


they enjoyed at the time of the Continental Con- 
promulgated to the world, and continued to enjoy 

them to the time of the adoption of the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States, and the organization of || 























No, sir; so far from it, that it would be deemed 
one of the fundamental principles of a republican 
Government, and to result from the very nature 


even if we could find no traces of this right during 
our revolutionary struggle. But, when it is seen 
in every step of our progress, from colonial in- 
fancy to revolutionary manhood, and until the 
final establishment of our independence as a na- 


and who can doubt the propriety of its exercise 
by every citizen of this Republic? 

So well was the right of petition understood 
by the people of the several States, and that it 
was a right which no power under Heaven could 
take from them, that it never entered into the 
thoughts of those wise and pure patriots who 
formed the Constitution, to provide for it in that 
sacred instrument. These men were familiar 
with our colonial history. Many of them, prob- 
ably most of them, had assisted, in some mode 
or other, either in the old Congress or in their 


| session of the First Congress, in onneed to 
gress in 1774, when they were thus solemnly || ’ 
| several conventions, Mr. Madison introduced cer- 


| ‘laudable in its motive. 





respective States, to declare in a solemn manner, 
those rights and privileges as belonging to every 
citizen, and which could not be taken from him. 
Well might they suppose, then, that there was 
no necessity for protecting such a right in the 
Constitution. No one dreamed that it could ever 
be infringed upon, and no provision was made in 
relationtoit. Butthe people were jealous of their 
rights. The union of independent sovereignties, 
for certain purposes, in one general Government, 
was, at best, anexperiment; and the wisest could 
not foresee the extent of power which might be 
attempted to be exercised. Many objections 
were made by different States to the ratification 
of the Constitution of the United States; and so 
scrupulous were many of them, that they would 
not simply ratify, but they accompanied their 
ratification by a declaration, or bill of rights, with 
which the Constitution could not interfere; and 
also, with certain proposed amendments, express- 
ing the hope that the necessary measures would 
be forthwith taken, under the Constitution, to 
have them adopted. 

The convention of the State of New York set 
forth the rights of the citizens at large, and with 
great particularity. Amongst others was the 
right to life, liberty, and property; ‘‘ that the people 
‘have a right peaceably to assemble together 
‘to consult for their common good, or to instruct 
‘their representatives; and that every person has 
‘ the right to petition or apply to the Legislature for 
‘ redress of grievances.’’ ‘The convention of New 
York also proposed many amendments to the 
Constitution; and ‘declaring that the rights 
‘aforesaid (the right to petition, &c.) cannot be 
‘ abridged or violated, and that the explanations 
‘aforesaid are consistent with the Constitution, 
‘and in confidence that the amendments which 
‘ shall have been proposed to the said Constitution 
‘ will receive an early and mature consideration,”’ 
did assent to, and ratify the said Constitution. 
This convention sat at Poughkeepsie, the place 
of my present residence; and was composed of 
some of the most distinguished men of tliat or 
any other age—men who, in the Cabinet or the 
field, would not suffer in comparison with the 
sages and heroes of ancient or modern times; and 
I should feel that I was doing injustice, both to 
the place and to their memories, were I to pass 
over in silence so much assembled talent and 
wisdom, and if I did not attempt to maintain, at 
this time and on this occasion, a principle which 
they deemed of such vital importance to every 
American citizen. The Constitution was thus 
ratified a the people of the several States, with 
these declarations of rights as a kind of condition, 
or as part of the ratification. 
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What was the next step in putting into opera- 
tion the new Government, and guarding the rights 
of a people jealous of their liberties? At the first 
the wishes of the people, as expressed by their 


tain propositions by way of amendments to the 
Constitution. No one understood better than he 


|, what the Constitution meant; what powers were 


granted by it to the General Government, and 


| what rights were reserved to the gar. He was 


aware of the jealousy that existed against it; and, 
on introducing his amendments, he said: ‘‘ There 
‘is agreat number of our constituents who are 
‘ dissatisfied with it; among whom are many re- 
‘spectable for their talents and patriotism, and 
‘respectable for the jealousy they have for their 
‘liberty, which, though mistaken in its object, is 
*? He did not deem these 
amendments as essential in themselves; most of 


| them being merely declaratory of the rights of the 


people, as they existed without them. ‘* But,”’ 
said he, ‘* it would be highly politic, for the tran- 
‘quility of the public mind, and the stability of 
‘the Government, that we should offer somethin 

‘in the form I have proposed, to be locunnamaaa 
‘in the system of Government, as a declaration of 
‘ the rights of the people.’? Let it be remembered 


| that Mr. Madison’s propositions, as introduced, 


were the same in substance, and almost the same 
in language, with the amendments which were 


| adopted, and which now form part of the Consti- 


tution. Neither Mr. Madison, nor the conven- 
tion of New York, supposed that an amendment, 
in regard to the right of petition, was necessary 
to grant to the people any new right, but merely 
to remove the jealousies against the new Govern- 
ment, by declaring, in that shape, a right which 
oquny existed without such declaration. Itisa 
remarkable fact, that so entirely were most of these 
amendments deemed mere declarations of rights, 
and not as granting any rights to the people which 
they did not already possess, but rather affirming 
and guarantying those with which they had never 
parted, that Mr. Madisoh incorporated the most 
of them from the declaration of rights by the New 
York convention, which accompanied the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution, and said, at the time 
of introducing them, that he offered them “ as a4 
declaration of the rights of the people.’’ 

What, then, inthe amendment of the Constitu- 
tion in relation to the right of petition? It is this: 
‘*Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
‘ lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
‘ cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
‘or the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
‘to assemble, and to petition the Government for 
‘a redress of grievances:’’ or, divested of other 
matter, ‘‘ Congress shall make no law abridging 
‘the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
‘and to petition the Government for a redress of 
‘ grievances.” Such is the amendment, and such 
its history; from all which it most clearly appears 
that the right of petition belonged to the people at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution, and 
which could not be “‘ abridged or violated ;’’ that 
the amendment gave no new right, but was a 
mere declaration or recognition of a right which 
existed equally without it. 

1s to the obligation on Congress to receive the 
petition.— What is that obligation? Lf it has been 
shown that the citizen has the right to petition— 
and which, I apprehend, cannot be doubted—then 
it follows that an obligation rests on Congress to 
receive such petition; for it is in vain to grant the 
right on the one hand without incurring the obli- 
gation on the other: it being always understood 
that the petition be couched in respectful Jan- 
guage towards the body to which it is presented, 
otherwise it would be rejected on the principle 
of self-preservation and self-protection, which 

belongs to every legislative body. 

It is objected, however, that not to receive the 
petition does not contravene that provision of the 
Constitution which says: ‘* Congress shall make 
‘ no law abridging the right of the people peace- 
‘ably to assemble, and to petition the Govern- 
‘ ment for a redress of grievances.’’ To reject 
the petition, says the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Catuoun,] is not to make a law abridg- 
ing the right, &c. But let me ask, let me put it. 
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who hears me, to say, wherein consists the dif- 
ference between refusing to receive the petition or 
making a law by which the citizen is prohibited 
from presenting it? Let any one point out the 
distinction—show me its practical operation. In 
both cases the right of petition is equally denied; 


to the candor and the common sense of every man 


and it matters little to the citizens by what means | 


you have arrived at such a result. It is in vain 
to tell them you have made no law prohibiting 
the people fror> assembling and petitioning the 


Government icc a redress of grievances, if, when | 
their petition is presented, you refuse to receive | 
it. IT have already shown that the right of peti- | 
tion existed prior to the Constitution; that it was | 


not parted with on its adoption; that it was per- 


fect without any amendment of the Constitution, | 


and that such amendment was merely for greater 


caution and to satisfy the jealousy of the people, | 
and was considered as a mere declaration of an | 


existing right. The language of the amendment 


| 


is the language of prohibition to Congress, and | 


not the granting of aright; because Congress had 


no power to grant it. The people had never — 
( 


with it, but merely, in this way, prohibited Con- 
gress from interfering with a right which already 
existed. There was no necessity for such a pro- 
hibition. If this amendment had never been 


to receive his petition. How, then, can the 


| 


amendment, which was intended not to make the | 


right more perfect, but more secure, be interposed || 


to defeat, if not to destroy it? How can we say 
to the citizen, true, you have a right to petition, 


| 
} 
| 


and Congress cannot abridge that right; but in- | 


asmuch as we have made no law prohibiting its || 


exercise, we have the right to refuse to receive 
your petition? The result is the same in either 
ease. It is a denial of the right. 
much such reasoning may accord with the meta- 
physics of those who advance it, the practical 


And however | 


} 


common sense of the whole nation will reject it. | 


If Congress should pass a law that petitions on 
the subject of slavery s 


10uld not be received, it is | 


manifest that under such a law such a petition | 


as the one now under consideration would be 


rejected. But all will agree that such a law would | 


be unconstitutional, because Congress is pro- 
hibited from making it—and Congress was so 
prohibited because it wasthe right of the citizen, 


with which no power could interfere but with his | 


consent. Would it not, then, be equally uncon- 
stitutional to reject the petition, when there is no 
law on the subject? In short, if it be the con- 
stitutional right of the citizen to petition, it is 


j 
| 
| 


equally the duty of Congress to receive his peti- | 


tion. 

But it is said by the Senator from South Car- 
olina, [Mr. Catnoun,] they must petition for a 
redress of grievances —and that they are not ag- 
grieved by the existence of slavery in the District 
of Columbia—and therefore have no right to peti- 
tion. I will not stop to inquire how far a citizen 
of one of the States of this Union may be inter- 
ested in what he deems the prosperity of this 
District; nor how that prosperity may be best 

romoted; nor how far the condition of the inhab- 


itants of this District may have a moral influence | 
on the whole Union; but I will test the matter of | 


grievances in another way —grievances, so far 
as the right of petition is concerned, are to be 
judged of by the petitioner himself. No power 
can prescribe rules by which he is to judge of 
them; and to which his petition must conform. 
You cannot lay him on the bed of Procrustes, 
and stretch out or lop off his views, in order to 
conform them to your standard. He must have 
his own standard, and with which no one must 
interfere, else his petition is not for the redress 
of those grievances which he feels. His griev- 
ances may be imaginary, or they may be real. 


In either case the right of ee is the same; | 


though they may seem to ot 
still to the 


he must be the sole judge, so far as the right to’ 


ask redress is concerned; but, so far as redress 


ers to be imaginary, | 
titioner they appear real. Of this | 





} 


ought to be granted, that is to be judged of by. 


those to whom the petition is addressed. They 
have the sole power of determining whether his 


grievances are real, and such as ought to be || I take it for grante 


! 


| 


|| clusion is drawn from assumed premises. 
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redressed. As they cannot lay down to him the 
rules by which he is to be governed in asking, 
so neither can he prescribe to them regulations 
by which the redress is to be granted. If the 
right of citizens be not such as 
them, where is the propriety of permitting them 
peaceably to assemble and consult of their griev- 
ances, if on such consultation they are not to be 
the judges of them, so far as the right of petition 
for redress is concerned ? . The right to petition 
is a right which exists at the time of making the 
petition, and before it is presented. If the right 
exists before it is presented, then Congress cannot 
refuse to receive it.when it is presented. After 
it is received, then the petitioner can no longer 
determine as to his grievances, which may have 
been imaginary, but Congress is left to judge 
whether they are real. If not, they will reject 
his prayer, but not his petition. 
| Let us illustrate this right by some examples. 
| Let us suppose that the citizens of South Caro- 
lina should petition Congress to pay off the debt of 
| the District. Would this be a grievance, whether 
real or imaginary, fora redress of which they 
would have a right to petition? On the other 
hand, suppose the citizens of any State should 
| petition Congress on this subject, by way of re- 


| monstrance against the appropriation of the funds 
adopted, there is no doubt of the perfect right of | 


the citizen to petition, and the duty of Congress || case, would Congress refuse to receive the peti- 


of the Government toany such purpose. In either 


tion? Certainly not. And, at the same time, it 
will be perceived that the grievances for which 
redress is asked are of a diametrically opposite 
character, and if ‘the prayer of the petition be 
| granted in the one case, it must be denied in the 
other. 
Again, suppose some of the numerous and re- 
| spectable citizens of the North, who are opposed 
to the Abolitionists, should petition Congress not 
to interfere with the question of slavery in the 
| District of Columbia; would not their petition be 
, received? There can be no doubt of it. A peti- 
tion of that character was presented a few days 
since, by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Bucuanan,] and received without objection and 
ordered to be printed. But, when one is pre- 
sented on the other side, we are gravely told 
that it is out of order, and cannot Be received. 
Wherein consists the difference, in principle, so 
far as the reception of the petitions is concerned ? 
| I can see none. And this illustration also shows 
that the petitioners must be the sole judges of 
their grievances; for they &re the antipodes of 
each other; and if their grievances are redressed 
in one case, they must gounredressed in the other. 
It is objected by the same Senator that Con- 
| gress has no constitutional power to abolish sla- 
| very in the District of Columbia, and, therefore, 
the petition ought not to be received. This con- 


I do 


| 
1 
| 
| 


|| not intend, on this occasion, to enter into the 


| constitutional argument; I have sufficient grounds 
for the vote I shall give, without reference to that 
| question. I will simply remark, in passing, that 
if it be seriously contended, as it seems to be, 
that Congress has not the power, then there are 


|| at least, two sides to the question. It is, to say 


the least of it, a matter on which public opinion 
is divided. Shall we, then, undertake to reject 
petitions on this or any other subject where there 
1s such a divérsity of opinion as to the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to entertain them? 
| Shall we undertake to settle, on the very thresh- 
old, on the question of receiving a petition, some 
| of the most important powers of this Govern- 
ment? To what would it lead? How many 
cases are there, where there exists a diversity of 


|| opinion as to the constitutional power of Con- 


| gress over the subject-matter? On all such sub- 
| jects, would you refuse to receive petitions, be- 


|| cause, forsooth, we are unable to think alike on 


constitutional questions? Would not the Senator 
from South Carolina receive a petition for the 

establishment of a national bank? 
_ [trust he would, appreciating, as he does, the 
importance of such an institution; and still the 
constitutionality of such a bank has been contested 
from the very organization of the Government 
down to the present time. Would the Senator 
| refuse to receive a ae for a protective tariff? 
he would, on the same prin- 


ciple that he objects to this, namely, its unconstj- 

| tutionality in his jadgment; and yet the constity- 

_ tionality of such a measure is deemed by man 
better settled than the Senator himself can possi- 


have described | bly believe to be settled the constitutionality of a 


| | 


national bank. Examples might be multiplied 
| to any desired extent, to show the utter absurdity 
| of the position that a petition shall not be received 
| when any man or set of meg believe that Congress 
| have no constitutional power to grant its prayer, 
| The petitioner is presumed not always to be the 
| best judge of such powers of Governmént. He 

| should be presumed to pray for none other thana 

constitutional redress of grievances. He judges, 

in the first instance, as to his own grievances, 

Congress receives his petition, and determines, 

first, whether they require redress; and _ second, 

whether it has the constitutional power to redress 

them; and whether it has or has not, the petitioner 

is to be presumed to have asked for nothing else. 

If he mistakes the constitutional power of Con- 

gress, it were better that his petition should be 

respectfully and kindly received, and the prayer 

rejected, because Congress has not the power to 

grant it. Such was the case with the petition of 

the Society of Quakers in Pennsylvania and other 
States, and also with that of Benjamin Franklin, 
as President of the Pennsylvania Abolition So- 
ciety, presented to the first Congress. They 
were received and duly considered, and Congress 
my the following resolution in relation to 
them: 

‘* That Congress have no authority to interfere 
‘in the emancipation of slaves, or in the treat- 
‘ment of them within any of the States, it re- 
‘ maining with the several States alone to provide 
‘any <a meee therein which humanity and 
‘true policy may require.’’ 

These two petitions were to abolish slavery 
in the States; they were presented in 1790. No 

uestion was raised about this District, because 
the seat of Government had not yet been removed 
here; but in regard to the States, there could not 
be a more palpable case of the want of constitu- 
tional power than those petitions presented; and 
yet neither Mr. Madison, nor other distinguished 
men pf that Congress, thought of not receiving 
them, although they were, each of them, froma 
source well capable of judging in such matters. 

But I do not deem it necessary to discuss on 
this occasion the constitutional power of Congress 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. I 
regret that the Constitution is not so explicit as 
to put at rest all doubt on this subject. I wish 
the power had been expressly reserved by the 
States of Virginia and Maryland in their cession, 
so that Congress could not interfere, any further 
than to keep pace with those States in their legis- 
lation in relation to this matter. On the ground 
of expediency, aside from any constitutional 
power, I have no hesitation in saying, that Con- 

ress ought not to, interfere in any other way. 
f the proposition were now, for the first time, to 
introduce slavery into the country, | trust there 
would scarcely be a difference of opinion on the 
subject; but no such proposition is or can be pre- 
sented. If slavery be an evil—as it is deemed 
one by a large portion of this Union—it is an evil 
entailed upon us; we did not bring it upon our- 
selves. hen we assumed the rank of inde- 
pendent States, we found it here. It was inti- 
mately interwoven and incorporated with our 
institutions. When we adopted the Constitution, 
which forms the basis of our happy Union, we 
recognized slavery as an existing institution in 
the country, and it formed one of those com- 
promises, without which we could have never 
presented ourselves to the world as one inde- 
ndent nation. Those compromises are sacred. 
hey must not, they cannot be interfered with, 
without a violation, not only of public faith, but 
of private rights. Those States where slaver 
exists must judge of the time and manner of abol- 
ishing it, if it be abolished. They are best ca able 
of judging of it, and until Virginia and Mary- 
land, which ceded this District, move in this 
matter, I am unwilling to take the responsibility 
of meddling with it contrary to their wishes, and 
in opposition to. the people of the District itself. 
The efforts which are now made in reference to 
this District are deemed by the slaveholding 
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States as mere precursors of the assaults which 
are intended for themselves. No sincere lover of 
his country can Jook upon them without serious 
apprehension of danger to the peace and quiet | 
of those States, and to the Union itself. 
Entertaining these views, I am ready to receive 
this petition, and equally ready to reject its 
prayer. By receiving it, we shall discharge our 
duty to the very respectable persons who have 
sent it here, and by rejecting its prayer, we shall 


discharge our duty to ourselves and to the coun- | 


try. In the former case, we deny no right be- 
longing to the citizen; in the latter, we do but 


exercise a right belonging to ourselves. When | 


we have received the. petition, we have granted 
to the citizen his constitutional right. He can 
ask no more of us as a matter of right. Then I 
think it is our duty—a duty to consider the 
grievances complained of. Ifitbe one, when our 
minds from previous reflection and mature de- 
liberation are made up adverse to the views of the 
petitioners, then forthwith to reject the prayer is 


giving to it due consideration, and all that can be | 


required at our hands. The object of referring | 
petitions to acommittee, is that they may be duly 

considered; but if we are ready to pronounce upon 

them the moment they are received, it is no dis- 

respect to the press that the prayer of his 

petition be forthwith rejected; and the prompt- 

ness with which it is done may satisfy him that 

it is an unnecessary burden to himself to send it 

here again. 


Mr. President, I take leave to say, that the | 
right for which I have been contending is one not || 


peculiar to the North nor to the South. It is one 


in which every citizen of this Republic is equally | 


interested. It belongs exclusively to no State or 


section of the Union. It is one, in the preserva- || 


tion of which our southern brethren are as deeply 


interested as we can possibly be. It is a right, | 
for the establishment of which, amongst others, | 


our fathers made common cause, and poured out 
their blood together. Are the gentlemen from 
the South willing to sacrifice so great a principle, 
merely because a few fanatics seem diagosed to 
abuse it? I beseech them to preserve the right 
inviolate, and let the public sentiment of the 
North correct the evil of which they so justly 
complain. That public sentiment, I undertake to 
say, is sound. This has been manifested by the 


movements of our citizens. No sooner were these | 


crusades against the rights of the South com- 
menced, than there was a spontaneous burst of 


indignation throughout the North. I speak from || 


personal information and observation in relation 
to the State of New York. Public meetings of 
its citizens were held in every principal city and 
village, denouncing, in unmeasured terms, these 
incendiary attempts to disturb the peace of the 
Union, and to violate-the rights of the States. 
These meetings were held without distinction of 
party. Political dissensions were hushed, in the 
universal wish to put down this ill-judged and ill- 
timed agitation. This was the sentiment of all 


parties; and afterwards, when political meetings | 


were held by the great political parties of the 


State, in reference to the fall elections, they,did | 
not fail to echo in their proceedings the sentiments | 


which had been expressed at the general meetings 


which were held at an early day. The opinions | 


of candidates for the Legislature, and other elect- 
ive offices, were publicly and distinctly known 
on this subject, and received the approbation of 
the people, as manifested by the result of their 
suffrages. 

There is, also, an almost entire unanimity of 
the public press on this subject. New York, on 
this occasion, has presented a spectacle scarcely 
known in her past history. The violence of her 
my politics has been somewkat proverbial. 

he bitterness of her press has not unfrequently 
been regretted; but its course on this exciting 
topic exhibited a kind of moral sublimity which 
has not been equaled nor surpassed. It has shown 
that when the great interests of the Union are 
involved, and the constitutional rights of the 
States attempted to be violated, it can rise supe- 
rior to all local or political considerations, and sus- 
tain the principles on which the compromises of 
the Constitution were founded. es, sir, the 
public press of New York was loud in its denun- 


| that the public sentiment of that people is sound? 


| ciations of these Abolition movements. Friends 
/and opponents of the Administration vied with 
each other in reprobating these incendiary efforts. 
I know of no presses there, except those owned 
by, or in the immediate interests of, the Aboli- 
tionists, but what speak the same language. 
When you see the presses that express the views 
of the great political parties into which the people 
of the State are divided uniting on this subject, 
and representing the feelings of the great mass of 
the people throughout the State, can it be doubted 


If more evidence were wanted, | might refer to 
the recent message of the Governor to the Legis- 
lature of the State. Knowing his sentiments as 
I do, and supposing they were familiarly known 
to every one who has taken an interest in this 
question, I was nota little surprised to hear his 
| conduct arraigned before this Senate by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, in reference to his correspond- 
ence with the late Governor of that State. Per- 
haps I misapprehend the remarks of that Senator. 
I shall be glad to hear that I did, and will cheer- 
fully give way for any explanation he may wish 
to make. 
Mr. MOORE. In reference to the correspond- 


'! ence alluded to, I did not intend to commend the 


Governor of Alabama, nor to censure the Gov- 
|ernor of New York. 

Mr. TALLMADGE. Will the Senator in- 
| form me whether he approves of the demand made 
by the Governor of Alabama on the Governor 
of New York, and of the reasons for such de- 
mand ? 

| -Mr. MOORE. I approve of his sentiments in 
relation to the Abolitionists. But, in regard to 
the particular inquiry put to me, I can only say, 
that the late Governor of Alabama is a lawyer, 
\;and [ am not. I will not undertake to givea 
\legal opinion. The faultI find with the Governor 
of New York is, that whilst he was expressing 


| . . . 
|| such strong disapprobation of the movements of 


| tive enactments to put them down. 

Mr. TALLMADGE. I understand the Sen- 
ator, then, to approve of that which we all ap- 
prove of; and as tothe residue of Governor Gale’s 
doctrines, his answer is non mi ricordo. The 
case alluded to, (said Mr. T.,) is simply this: 
|| Governor Gale made a demand of Governor Mar- 
cy, to deliver up to the authorities of Alabama 





|| the editor of an Abolition paper in New York, as | 
|a fugilive from justice—a man, who was then, | 
and long had been, a citizen and resident of New | 


|| York, but who had fled from justice from a State 
|| within whose limits he had never been! To state 

| the case is to show its absurdity, and I will not 
|| weaken the force of the able and eloquent an- 
\||swer of the Governor of New York by any 
'| further remark of mine. But let us look to his 
recent message to the Legislature, and see if he 
is so obnoxious to the remark of the Senator 
| from Alabama. This message has been univer- 
| sally read and approved. Honorable gentlemen 
from the South have frankly said it contained all 
|| that southern men could reasonably ask or desire. 


| 
| 


of the Abolitionists, and the consequences which 
|| must follow from them, he adds: 
| ** Relying on the influence of a sound and en- 


| 


|| £ ment, especially when directed, as it has been 
|| §in this case, with unexampled energy and una- 


‘ and perceiving that its operations have been thus 
|| * far salutary, I entertain the best hopes that this 
|| ‘ remedy of itself will entirely remove these evils, 











‘ if these reasonable expectations should, unhap- 
‘ pily, be disappointed—if, in the face of numerous 

‘and striking exhibitions of public reprobation, 
|| * elicited from our constituents by a just fear of 
‘ the fatal issues in which the uncurbed efforts of 


|‘ the Abolitionists may ultimately end, any con- 


‘ siderable portion of these misguided men shall 





i| § federacy will necessar y arise, and must be met. 


‘States can »rovide, within the proper exercise 





the Abolitionists, he did not recommend legisla- | 


After adverting at great length to the movements | 
‘| § lightened public opinion to restrain and control | 
\| * the misconduct of the citizens of a free Govern- |! 


| * nimity to the particular evils under consideration, | 


‘or render them comparatively harmless. But | 


‘It must then be determined how far the several 


‘ of their constitutional powers, and how far, in 
‘ fulfillment of the obligations resulting from their 
‘ Federal relations, they ought to provide by their 
*‘ own laws for the seal aot punishment, by their 
* own judicatories, of residents within their limits 
‘guilty of acts therein which aye calculated and 
‘intended to excite insurrection and rebellion in 
‘a sister State. Without the power to pass such 
‘ laws, the States would not possess all the neces- 
‘sary means for preserving their external rela- 
‘ tions of peace among themselves, and would be 
‘ without the ability to fulfill in all instances the 
‘ sacred obligations which they owe to each other 
‘as members of the Federal Union. Such a power 
‘is the acknowledged attribute of sovereignty, 
‘and the exercise of it is often necessary to pre- 
‘ vent the embroiling of neighboring nations, The 
‘General Government is at this time exercising 
‘ that power to suppress such acts of the citizens 
‘of the United States, done within its jurisdic- 
‘tion, in relation to the belligerent authorities 
‘of Mexico and Texas, as are inconsistent with 
‘the relations of peace and amity we sustained 
‘towards those States. Such a power, therefore, 
belonged to the sovereignty of each of the States 
* before the formation of the Union, and as faras 
‘regards their relation to each other, it was not 
‘delegated to the General Government. It still 
‘remains unimpaired, and the obligations to ex- 
‘ ercise it have acquired additional force from the 
‘nature and objects of the Federal compact. I 
‘cannot doubt that the Legislature possesses the 
‘ power to pass such penal laws as wl have the 
‘effect of preventing the citizens of this State, 
‘and residents within it, from availing themselves 
‘with impunity of the protection of its sover- 
‘eignty and laws, while they are actually eim- 
‘ployed in-exciting insurrection and sedition in 
‘a sister State, or engaged in treasonable enter- 
‘ prises intended to be executed therein.” 

These sentiments will, without doubt, be re- 
sponded to by the Legislature. They are worthy 
of a Chief Magistrate who is worthy to preside 
over more than two millions of people. If public 
sentiment at the North be sound—if it be such as 

| I have described it, is it desirable that it be kept 
so? One would suppose that to this interroga- 
tory there would be a universal response from 
the South. How is it to be kept thus sound? I 
will tell you, sir. Let gentlemen cease to agitate 
the question; suffer the excitement to go down, 
which is only kept up by the ill-directed efforts 
of those here who profess the greatest horror of 
the Abolitionists, and the cause in which they are 
engaged; and, above all, do not deny to them, or 
to any citizens, the right of petition. As they 
have no ground of principle to stand on, do not 
give them such a ground by denying to them that 
|, which every citizen has the right to claim. We 
‘| can adopt no surer mode to create Abolitionists. 
We can do no act that would please them so well. 
They are anxiously looking for this indiscretion; 
| nay, this infatuation, on our part, and let me say 
to southern gentlemen, that their friends at the 
| North are watching, with equal anxiety, our de- 
'| cision on this question. They know its effect— 
they foresee its consequences, and would most 
| willingly avert them. Let me say to them, that 
|| we are the best judges on this subject. We know 
|| the feelings of our own people best; and if they 
are sincere in their desire, as I doubt not they 
are, to put down this agitation, let them not re- 
fuse to receive these petitions whenever they are 
|| presented. Let them not invade so great a prin- 
| ciple. There are those whom such an invasion 
|| will arouse, when nothing else can reach them. 
|| Let them be assured that the great body of the 
|| people is with them; but a violation of so great a 
| principle as that involved in the right of petition 
may turn their thoughts into a different channel. 


i} 

| It was not the paltry tax on tea which gave the 
I} impulse to the bail of the Revolution; but it was 
|| the principle involved which first rocked the cra- 
| dle of American liberty. Give the Abolitionists 
|| no such advantage, and you may safely rely on 
the public sentiment of the North—that sentiment 


‘ persist in pushing them forward to disastrous || which pervades the breast of every man who 
| § consequences, then a amen new to our Con- | 
i 


loves his country and reveres her institutions— 
| that sentiment which restrains him from interfer- 
| ing in this delicate matter, even though he may 
suppose he has the constitutional power to do so 
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its possessor restraints far more to be re on | 
than all the restraints which parchment ever im- | 

osed. : 

Mr. President, I have felt it my duty to say this | 
much on this subject; and I cannot butexpress the | 
hope that the decision of the Senate will be such 
as to preserve inviolate the great right of petition, | 
the inalienable right of every American citizen; 
the inheritance from his English ancestors; one 
of the privileges of the people, extorted from | 
King John by the barons at Runnymede, reassert- | 
ed by the famous Petition of Rights in the reign 
of Charles I,, and permanently established by | 
the celebrated Declaration of Rights, which was the 
signal of the overthrow of James II., and with 
him the downfall of the house-of Stuart. From 
that memorable period to the present time, this | 
right has never been questioned either by the King | 
or the Parliament of Great Britain. And scarcely | 
three score years have elapsed since the same | 
principle was established by the great charter of | 
our liberties; and shall the American Senate be 
the first to deny to the citizens of this Republic 
that which is granted by the monarchy of Eng- | 
land to all its subjects? I trust not; and I hope 
i may never see the day when the altar of Ameri- 
can freedom shall not burn with as pure a flame 
as that of any land under heaven. 


| 


he | 
WABASH IMPROVEMENT BILL. | 

oe | 

REMARKS OF MR. HENDRICKS, | 
OF INDIANA, 
In rue Senate, February 18, 1836. 


The Wabash Improvement Bill being under 
consideration— 


Mr. HENDRICKS said that, the bill being 
read at the Secretary’s table, he had risen in his 
place to say a few words in explanation of it; but 
the apparent unanimity of the Senate in its favor, | 
had induced him to resume his seat, in the belief | 
that a recollection of this. bill, and former discus- | 
sions upon it at previous sessions, and that the | 
report of the committee in its favor, which had | 
been printed and laid on the tables of the Sena- | 
tors, had rendered all explanations unnecessary. 
‘The call of the Senator from New Hampshire he | 
would, however, cheerfully aliswer, and the few | 
words which he might deem it necessary to say | 
in reference to this bill would be chiefly confined | 
to the necessity at the present time of passing it; 


a necessity stronger than ever heretofore. _ | objects, not py! entitled to the consideration | 
This bill (Mr. H. said) was the same which | and means of the F 


had passed the Senate at the last session, and | 
which had passed the Senate at three previous | 
sessions. Exceptin amount, it was precisely the 
same. Its history would, no doubt, be recollected 
by many Senators, and the difficulties it had to 
encounter, and what he had chiefly now to say 
in relation to it, was, that time and circumstances 
had removed those difficulties, as he believed, 
both here and elsewhere, and he hoped that, on 
the present occasion, there would be no hesita- 
tion in passing the bill. 
The navigation of the Wabash river (said Mr. | 
H.) is intimately and inseparably connected with | 
the Wabash and Erie canal. tis through the | 
navigation of this river, which empties into the 


Ohio river, that the Wabash and Erie canal unites || 


the navigation of the Mississippi with the lakes, | 
and opens a channel of inland navigation be- | 
tween the two great commercial emporiums of 
the country, New York and New Orleans. This | 
line of navigation is on the most direct route; is | 
the shortest line of navigation which can ever be | 
opened between these cities. The river itself is 
the largest and most important tributary of the | 
Ohio. It flows through a larger and more fertile 
region of country than any other river of the 
Ohio. It floats to the markets of New Orleans | 
and the South a larger quantity of agricultural! 
productions than any of those rivers. Indeed, 
it is questionable whether any river of the West, | 
of the second class, not evenexcepting the Cum- 
berland, the Arkansas, or the Red river, is justiy 
entitled to be ranked with it inimportance. Itis 
a river navigable for steamboats to a great dis- 
tance—to the mouth of the Tippecanoe, perhaps | 
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—that sentiment which imposes ae a five hundred miles from its own mouth. But this | useless. The canal is now ahead of the river; 
re 


| and, begin this work when you may, the canal 
| will continue ahead. I repeat, Mr. President, the 
| navigation across the summit level of the country 
} 


navigation is safe and certain only in times of 
| high water, or when the river is somewhat swol- 
len. In low waterit hasobstructions which wholly 


prevent its navigation, and these obstructions are | 
near its mouth. They-entirely destroy the use- | 


fulness of its navigation in stages of low water, 


and in some dry seasons boats with the produce | 


of the country have been unable to get out of the 


|, river during the whole year. Such was the case | 


during the spring and summer of 1834, when 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of pro- 


|| duce, prepared for the markets of the South, lit- 


erally rotted on hand. 

These obstructions (said Mr. H.) are below 
Vincennes, and pretty much confined to a region 
of river about fifteen or twenty miles in extent. 


They consist of ripples, eight or nine in number, | 


which are filled with rocks, islands, bars, and 
| crooked and shallow channels. At the Grand 

Rapids, the most difficult of these passes, the 
‘depth at low water is but two and a half feet. 
| This river, for a great distance, is the boundary 
| between the States of Indiana and Illinois, and 

the improvement of its navigation has long been 
_ an object of mueh interest with both these States. 
| In 1822,laws were passed by these States author- 
| izing a joint examination of the obstructions by 
| engineers of each State. This examination was 
| had, and a report made on the subject, but the 
| estimates were considered beyond the means of 
| the States at that time, and no appropriation was 
/made. At subsequent sessions of the Legisla- 
| tures of those States, about one year ago, appro- 
| priations were made; but during the last summer 
| and fall, the water of the river was too high for 
| Operations upon the work, and nothing of any 


| 
| consequence has yet been done. At the recent 


|| Sessions of those Legislatures, other appropri- 


ations to this object have been made, and the 


|| ensuing season will be, as it ought to be, of great 


| exertion on this subject. The work, however, is 
too important and heavy for the States, and*one 
| which, in their opinion, ought to be accomplished 
| by thisGovernment. The aid of thisGovernment 
| is wanted, and skillful engineers are needed. 
These obstructions ought to be removed by a 
canal that would pass steamboats; and the work, 
in whatever manner undertaken, is too important 
to be any longer neglected. Heretofore, this has 
not been considered by the Federal Government 
an object of much magnitude. This river, un- 





' connected with any other channel of commerce, 


has been thought to belong to a class of local 


ederal Government. Now, 
the Wabash and Erie canal is opened. The 
navigation of the summit-level section was com- 
menced on the 4th of July last, and other large 
sections will be opened during the ensuing spring. 
That portion of the canal, as originally located, 
which lies within the State of Indiana, is, with 
the exception of thirty-five or forty miles, all 
under contract, and by act of the last Legislature 
of that State, the canal is to be continued down 
the Wabash to Terre Haute, a further distance 
of eighty or ninety miles. The valley of the 
Maumee, from the Indiana line to Lake Erie, 


will, after the Michigan boundary question shall | 
be settled, be speedily made by the State of Ohio; | 


and then this Wabash river, instead of being a 
local object, not entitled to be considered of na- 
tional importance, will be an important link in 
the chain of one of the most splendid and useful 


inland navigations in the world; certainly the 


most important that is, or can be made in the 
United States; an inland navigation, the shortest 
and the best that can ever exist between New 
York and New Orleans. 

Now, sir, when this bill was under considera- 
tion of the Senate one year ago, not one mile of 


|, this canal had been opened to navigation. No 


highway of commerce then could be said to con- 
nect the custom-houses and ports of entry on the 
lakes, with those on the Mississippi. All this 
change has since taken place. The condition of 
this work, and of the whole country, has since 
essentially changed. The navigation of this river 
is closely and inseparably connected with the 
canal. Without its improvement, the canal must 


_ be, a greater portion of the year, comparatively 
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hope the unanimous vote of the Senate. 
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is already perfect. A splendid work is going on 
in the valleys of the Maumee and the Wabash, 
It has changed the condition of the whole coun- 
try. [thas sold for you millions of acres of lands, 
It has brought you millions of dollars into the 
Treasury, and you are already doubly paid for 


ad designated this summit level as a carr ing 

| place between the navigable waters of the Mis- 
| sissippi and the St. Lawrence, and had guarantied 
| its free navigation forever. ‘The Government of 
the United States ought to have made this canal, 

| The guarantee has not been kept inviolate; but 


| , canal grant of 1827. The ordinance of 1787 
| 


the work has been performed, and is in a state of 
_ rapid completion by the State of Indiana. Things 
| have rapidly changed upon the Upper Wabash 
within the last year. There is now no question 
about local and national objects in reference to 
the Wabash and Erie canal and the navigation 
|| of the Wabash. These works can no longer be 

viewed as separate or of doubtful importance in 

a commercial point of view. A great highway 
| of commerce is established there, and the union 
| of the waters of the Mississippi and the northern 


lakes is effected. All objections of this sort to 
| the passage of this bill will, I have no doubt, 
| henceforth and forever cease. It will obtain the 
| sanction of the Executive, as I believe, and I 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
February 17, 1836. 


The special order, Mr. Benron’s Resolution, 
being under consideration— 


Mr. CALHOUN rose,and after a few inaudible 
remarks, said he rejoiced most heartily that this 
country had been saved from the calamities of a 
French war—a war that must have been interm- 
inable and ruinous. The amicable relations be- 
tween the two countries must be re8tored unless 
one unfortunate circumstance shall prevent it. 

| He alluded to the last message of the President 
on the subject of our French relations, and an un- 
fortunate speech which had been delivered on that 
floor since that message. If that message should’ 
unfortunately arrive in France before the differ- 
|| ences between the two countries are settled, orif 
that Speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
{Mr. Bucuanan,] directly impeaching the integ- 
rity of the French King and his Ministers, con- 
trary even to the admissions of the President him- 
self, no man could tell the consequences. The 
Senate would bear in mind, that"when he ad- 
dressed them some time since on the subject, he 
| expressed his deep regret that the President had 
_ not waited to hear what effect his annual message 
_had in France before he sent in that one of so 
reprehensible a character. He then expressed 
| his apprehensions that the second message would 
| arrive in France before the first one had time to 
roduce its effect. But thanks to a merciful 
rovidence this unwise, ill-timed quarrel had 


| 





|| terminated. He rejoiced that such had been the 





result. When he heard the Senator from Penn- 
| sylvania, holding the relations that he did to the 
Administration, and acquainted as he was with 
the state of our foreign relations, rise in his place, 
and use such language in reference to the French 
King and his Ministers, and that too after the 
mediation was accepted, he felt the deepest appre- 
| hensions that war was determined on; but, thanks 
to an all-wise Providence, that calamity had been 
averted. 

The Senator from New York had given a state- 
ment of what would be in the Sear on the 
[st of January next; and he presumed that that 
statechomtuniant be relied on. Theamount would 
be $26,000,000; but deducting the unavailable 
funds, as the Senator from New York very prop- 
erly had done, the amount would be brought 
down to about twenty-five millions. The Senator 
_also went on to deduct, as the Secretaries of the 
Treasury had been in the habit of doing for some 
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years, the outstanding balances. But these bal- 
ances ought never to be taken into the account. 
They were running accounts, and before they can 
be demanted, more of them will accumulate. 
The true amount, then, of the surplus in the 
Treasury on the Ist of January next, would be 


§25,000,000. Now, sir, (said Mr. C.,) it is de- | 


lightful to see how time will confirm truth. Did 
not every Senator remember that, when he at the 
last session said ee would have a balance of 
$20,000,000 in the Treasury in two years, that 
he was charged with making extravagant asser- 
tions—that his calculations were laughed at? 


Well, then, time had come round, and he was 


more than justified in a!! that he had said. So 
far from there not being $20,000,000 in the Treas- 


ury, there would be more than he had calculated | 
on. The Secretary had admitted an error in his 

estimates, and that happening, too, in a space of | 
twenty days. Was it ever heard of before that | 


a chief financial officer of any Government com- 
mitted an error in his estimates of $6,000,000, 
within twenty days of the termination of the 
quarter? This was the way in which our affairs 
were conducted. So help him Heaven, he had 
not, for six years past, looked into the estimates 
of the Departments without seeing errors that 
astonished him. 


Sir, (said Mr. C.,) we are constantly hearing | 


of the defenseless state of the COREE This song 
has been sung from beginning to end; and yet no 


man had undertaken to point out what particular | 
fortifications were deficient, and what ordnance, | 


what muskets, swords, pistols, and munitions 


to say; but if the appropriations which had been 
made for such objects had been properly ex- 
pended, as they no doubt had been, under the 


excellent arrangement of the War Department, | 


we were in twenty times a better state of detense 


men spoke of the defénseless state of our fortifi- 


cations, without naming one of them, and spoke || was warlike, bold, and audacious; but he was not 
with the confidence of a General Bernard or a || 
General McCrea. Sir, (said Mr. C.,) we are in |) 


av admirable state of defense. Our fortifications | 


are equal to our means. He had no wish, how- 


ever, to stop the appropriations for fortifications. | 
He wished these works to go on to a reasonable | 


extent; but our principal reliance for defense 


lation for the difficulties he had encountered for 
fifteen years, in returning truth. Gentlemen who 
had warred against -him on this very subject of 


would have become of these 


ously pressing appropriations for these objects, 


without sufficient magnanimity to do him justice. | 


I again ask of gentlemen, (said Mr. C.,) if you 


hold this language now, what ought to have been | 


your language and your policy seventeen years 


ago? But time (he said) would go on, and those | 


who opposed him recently would in a few years 
hence change their note. There was a storm 
brewing, and he advised them to be prepared for 


it. The spoils party, without principle and with- | 


out policy, held together by nothing but the 
hopes of plunder, cohtained within themselves 


the elements of strife. Yes, there was a storm | 


ahead; and he advised them to look out. That 
unfortunate measure of the Administration against 
the Bank of the United States was now producing 
its ‘consequences. They already saw the evils of 
an inordinate increase of the banking system, 
and the competitjon in the States for its extension, 
producing a state of things that must endina 
violent revulsion® This surplus revenue, too, 
while it remained in the deposit banks they were 
safe; but let it be withdrawn, and there will bea 
shock that will be felt throughout the country. 
He had heard a great deal of the President’s 
popularity. Any man possessing a moderate 
degree of intellect, and a moderate degree of firm- 
ness, with the meansof the Treasury in his power, 
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and under the circumstances in which the Presi- 


| dent was placed, could easily maintain that pop- 
| ularity. g 
|| Did they not know that the Opposition differed 
|| in its principles, and thatat the very moment they 


he Opposition was exceedingly feeble. 


approached to victory they separated? Gentle- 
men laughed at this, but he would give them some- 


| thing they would not laugh at. The President was 


elected asa judicious tariff man; ** and although”’ 
(said Mr. C.) ‘‘we of the South doubted him, we 


\| * were compelled to take him rather than take a 


‘tariff man; we elected him, believing that he 
‘would oppose the tariff; but he deceived us 
‘grossly. We were compelled, however, to take 
‘him rather than take a tariff man; and the other 
‘ party preferred him toa Nullifier.”? The Pres- 
ident, on his election, took the middle ground, 


| and used the power and influence of the Govern- 


ment to buy up friends from both parties. He 
arrogated to himself almost kingly power, which 
was kept up on the principles of the spoils party 
—a most contamimating, base, and low-minded 
There were scarcely any acts 
of this Administration but would, under other 
circumstances, have united the South; but he had 
divided it, and kept it divided. With the South 
divided, there could be but little opposition to any 


| Administration. The North never could make an 


efficient opposition. He would not go into the 
causes of this, nor did he intend any disparage- 
ment to the North by the assertion; he put it 
simply on the ground of the philosophy of the 
system. There could be no effectual opposition, 


| then, but in the South; and (said Mr. C.) they 
were wanted. He could not himself undertake || 


never gave us the chance of turning out an Admin- 


| istration but twice, and we then did the business 


in high style and in short order. General Jack- 
son was going out of power, and the Administra- 
tion that succeeds him could not keep the South 


|| divided. I tell the coming Administration to look 
than we were in the last war, which was carried | 


on with so much credit to the country. Gentle- | 


out. The President certainly had high qualities, 


| which (said he) we do not look upon as existing 


in his nominee. He had courage and firmness; 


true to his word, and violated the most solemn 
pledges without scruple. He had done the State, 


| too, some service, which wasremembered greatly 
| to his advantage. 


3ut his nominee had none of 
these recommendations; he had not, as his friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. Manevum] had re- 


|| marked, any of the lion or tiger breed about him; 
must be on the ae: He had one great conso- || 


he belonged more to the fox and the weasel, and 


|| had not the firmness to keep the South divided. 


He had not intended to say so much when he 


| arose. He consoled himself that his past policy, 
fortifications were now loud in asserting their || 


necessity. He had to use every exertion, and to | 
contend with the most strenuous opposition in | 
favor of the system he had proposed. What | 

fortifications if he | 
had given way to that opposition? He now had | 
the proud satisfaction to see those gentlemen who | 
then opposed him coming forward, and strenu- | 


which he had maintained with so much difficulty 
for so many years, had been so highly applauded; 
and he rejoiced that the gentleman from New 
York had ascertained the amount of the surplus 
to be so much greater than was anticipated. 


Mr. EWING would say a very few words in 


| reference to the remarks of the gentleman from 


New York, [Mr. Wricur.] He differed from 
that gentleman in the estimate he had made of the 
amount of surplus funds, and he thought he could 
show him to beinerror. Mr. E. then wentinto 


a detailed statement of the receipts of the Treas- | 


ury in support of his position. As anadditional 


as to the receipt of the seven millions from the 
United States Bank. It had received a charter 


from the State of Pennsylvania. An act to re- | 


charter it had passed the Legislature of that State, 
and it only wanted the signature of the Governor 
to become alaw. The stock owned by the United 
States in that bank would sell at least for twent 

er cent. advance, which would make eight mil- 
ion five hundred thousand dollars. 


He would say one word in regard to national 
defenses. He would vote liberally for the naticnal | 
defense; but that that vote must be founded on | 
a conviction that it could be well expended. | 


These expenditures required time, talent, and 
physical force. He would again refer the gentle- 
man, as he had before, to the reports of the Secre- 
tary of War, to show that it was not in his power 
to expend the money during the same year for 
which it was appropriated. Inexperienced engi- 
neers did not answer the rurpose. It took time 
and experience to enable them to direct the ex- 
penditure of money to advantage. He spoke of 


expected to have witnessed, in t 
| celiberative body. The President of the United 
| States has been charged with falsehood and de- 
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| the difficulty of getting an increase of experienced 
| military engineers. 
| York had said, if the money appropriated could 


The gentleman from New 


not be expended, it would be something new. He 
could infornithe genuieman that at Fort Schuyler, 
on Throg’s Neck, there was an unexpended bal- 
ance, from a total inability to procure hands to 
do the work. They had tried in the city of New 
York, State of Connecticut, &c., and failed to get 
enough. These large expenditures could not be 
well expended. He referred to a report made 
heretofore on the subject, that oul give the 
Senate more full information. He had always 
voted in favor of these appropriations. At present 
he was not disposed to make lumping appropri- 
ations to carry year after year, to unexpended 
balances, for the interest and profit of particular 
individuals, and not for the benefit of the country. 
The expressions given by the Navy Commis- 
sioners relative to contracts for timber, referred 
to by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Wricnut,} amounted to this— that they could 
expend in 1836 the appropriations of 1835, and 
that at some time it could be expended. 

Whence (said Mr. E.) comes that large unex- 


the hands of these Navy Commissioners ? 

if it was in order, he would propose an amend- 
ment, the import of which was calling upon the 
President for information as to what amount of 


money could be judiciously ex pended within one 


rear, &. 

The CHAIR decided it was not in order, and 
Mr. E. withdrew it. 

Mr. WALL. Unused and unaccustomed to the 
course of procedure in this House, when he heard 
the gentleman from South Carolina on a former 
occasion proclaim that it was on this floor that 
the great battle of liberty against power was to 
be fought, he was disposed to enlist under his 


| banner, as he avowed himself the champion of 


liberty. Indeed, if he had not entered into such 
contest on the side of liberty, he felt that he 


| would have been unfaithful to his constituents, 


thousands of whom would, at the first battle-cry, 


| rush to the aid of liberty. He cordially united 


with the honorable gentleman also in the wish 
that the doors of this Chamber should be opened, 
and, if possible, that the whole American people 
should witness the contest. But he could not re- 
ress the expression of his astonishment at the 
ind of battle that he found was to be fought; 
and if this was to be the character of it, he should 
regret the presence of even the small audience 
whom the Lieaits of the gallery could accommo- 
date. He should have felt mortified and humbled 
if the eye of the whole American people should 


| have witnessed the manner of the onslaught this 
| day made. What was it? It was an onslaught 
| against the constituted authorities of the country ; 


against the first and second officers chosen by the 
people; against the sacred principles on which our 
Government was founded; an onslaught against 
the officer whose constitutional duty it was to 


| preside over our deliberations,and not in a situa- 
| tion to defend himself. And how was this on- 
| slaughtmade? Was it madein the courteous and 


| chivalrous bearing of the gallant soldiers of lib- 
item in the calculation, he said there was no doubt || 


erty warring against powcr? Was it made in 
language consistent with the decorum and dig- 


| nity of a legislative body? In his humble judg- 
| ment it was not, and it was time that this manner 
| of debate should cease in this Chamber. 


Sir, I have witnessed this a, what I never 
iis or any other 


ception on this floor; and the President of this 

body, the chosen officer of the people, had been 

assailed—he would not say in what language; but 

he would say in language which, in his opinion, 

one gentleman ought not to use in reference to 

paaieere and unsuitable to the decorum of this 
ody. ‘ 

Mr. CALHOUN here requested the gentleman 
from New Jersey, to say what language it was 
that he had used, inconsistent with decorum. 

Mr. WALL resumed. No, sir, I shall not 
undertake to doit. The gentleman could not in- 
duce him to repeat that language, for he deemed 
it highly improper, and unsuited to the dignity 
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of this body. I refer the gentleman to his whole | 
speech, | 


Sir, I have witnessed another thing in this 
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ted, and declared fact is before us that these | 


pledges have been made, and have been violated. || 


rhis Administration is about to end; and if gen- |, without abridging theirs. 


Slavery in the District of Columbia—Mr. Preston, Mr. Niles. 


SENATE. 
ntlemen, that they shall not monopolize the 
berty of debate. 1 shall maintain my rights, 

Sir, thank fortune, 









body which I never expected to have witnessed || tlemen can succeed in preventing us from com- 1] the people of t is country do not weigh or judge 
'_ plaining of being deceivéd—if they can reduce us || of our devotion or attachment to liberty by our 


in an American Senate. While the Senator fron | 
South Carolina hesitated not to make such grave 

charges and denunciations against the chosen 

officers of the people of this country, he had ar- 

raigned an American Senator for 
place, to challenge the sincerity and good faith 
of a foreign monarch in his negotiation wit! this 
country —for investigating and examiaing the 
conduct of that monarch, and drawing such con- 
clusions as his judgment sanctioned, and ex- 
pressing it in courteous language. Yes, sir, while 
the honorable Senator hesitates not to charge the 
Chief Magistrate of this people with falsehood, 


to abject slavery—they will also have to expunge | 


| the history of the country, the President’s written || 


aring, in his |! 


he expresses his apprehension that the language | 


‘ . ’ . | 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, used in his | 
place, in the strict discharge of his duty, will give 
Sir, if this is the | 


offense to a foreign monarch. 
way in which the battle of liberty against power 
is to be'fought, that gentleman need not search 
for metaphysical causes to account for the divis- 
ion of the South. Sir, 1 shall enlist under no 
such banner. It is a war against the power of the 
people. + 

Mr. CALHOUN said, if the Senator from New 


Jersey had afforded him the usual courtesy, by | 


giving way,for an explanation, and stated what 
it was he objected to, he would have made the 
necessary explanation; as it was, he could only 
say, that he uttered no such thing as that im- 
puted to him. 

Mr. PRESTON said that the Senator from New 
Jersey had held a language in reference to phrases 


used by his honorable colleague, to which he || 


begged leave to say one word in reply Any 
proposition made by his colleague he knew very 


well that he was able to defend—he should but 


incumber him in offering his aid; but when he | 
. . , . . | 
is denounced for using language which I (said | 
Mr. P.) in my heart approve, I cannot permit the | 
denunciation to go abroad without sharing in it. | 
The gentleman from New Jersey referred to the | 


contest to be fought between liberty and power, 


and I say that if the contest did not originate | 


here, it is made when we are not permitted to 


adverse toliberty. He would not agree that they 
were not to open their mouths against those who 
stood in high places without being charged with 
a want of decorum. He would not deny that a 

roper degree of courtesy in that body was both 
Leustsing and necessary; but, on the other hand, 
he was more remote from that spirit, whether it 
be the spirit of the molten calf, or that prostra- 
tion and debasement of spirit that would seal the 
lips against questioning the conduct of those in 
power. ; 

The President of the United States certainly 
demanded a degree of forbearance from his polit- 
ical opponents; but am I to be told that we can 
only allude to him in the humble language of a 
degraded Roman Senate, speaking of their Em- 

eror with his pretorian guards surrounding the | 
apitol? Am Ito be told, when he came into 


'| and darkening, and as the sun sets, the shadows 
speak of the Administration in terms that we be- | 


lieve to be true, without being denounced for it. | 
It was a contest between liberty and power and | 
| ness. 








power on principles of reform, after ‘* keeping the | 
word of promise to our ear, and breaking it to our | 
hope’’—am I to be told that I mustclose my lips, | 
or be denounced for want of decorum? Am I to | 
be told, when he promised to pooront omens influ- | 
ence from interfering with the freedom of elec- | 
tions, that I must apes of the broken promise | 
under pain of the displeasure of his friends? Am | 
I to be told, when he came into power as a judi- 
cious tariff man, after my advocating his princi- 
ples; and aiding in his election—believing at the 
time in his integrity, though I did not believe him | 
possessed of intellectual qualities—am I to be told, | 


that have been broken, and’ principles set at 
naught, that I must not speak of these things as 
they are, for fear of being denounced for want of 
courtesy to the constituted authorities? Why, to 
what pass are we come? Are we to be gagged— 
reduced to silence? If nothing else is left us, the 
liberty of speech is left; and it is our duty to cry 
aloud and spare not, when the undenied, admit- 


after pledges that have been violated, promises 





| 


and recorded communications to Congress, and || 
the most ardent 


recorded fact that he has made pledges which he | 
has violated, and promises that bi 


broken. If they succeed in reducing us to slavery, | 


| and closing our lips against speaking of the abuses | 


of this Administration, thank God the voice of | 


history, trumpet-tongued, will proclaim these | 
pledges, and the manner in which they have been || 


violated, to future generations. 
Neither here nor elsewhere, (said Mr. P.,) will 
I use language with regard to any gentleman 


that may be considered indecorous; and the ques- || 


tion not easily solved was, how far we shall re- | 
strain ourselves in expressing a just and neces- | 
sary indignation; whether the expression of such | 
indignation might not be considered a departure | 
from courtesy. That indignation—that reproba- 

tion, he would express on all occasions; but those | 
who took upon themselves the guardianship of | 
the Grand Lama, who was surrounded by a light | 
which no one was to approach—about whom no | 
one was permitted to speak without censure, ex- | 
tended that guardianship to the Presiding Officer | 
of that House. Gentlemen were not permitted 

to speak of the qualifications of that officer for | 
the hirhent office in the Government, lest they | 
may show a want of decorum to the constituted | 
authorities of the country. Shall we, sir, (said 


| Mr. P.,) because he is here as Presiding Officer | 
| of this body, keep silent when he is urged upon | 


the people, who are goaded and driven to his sup- 
port, lest we be guilty of las@ majestatis against 
those who are the constituted authorities of the 
country? Thank God (said he) it is not my prac- 
tice to ** crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, | 
where thrift may follow fawning.’’ The practice | 
he alluded to foreboded much of evil. Coming | 
events cast their shadows before them, deepening 


lengthen; and it may be the going down of the | 
great luminary of the Republic, and that we all | 
shall be enveloped in one universal political dark- 
A spirit had got up which, unless it was | 
successfully resisted, indicated a most diseased 
state of the body politic. He trusted that an all- 
wise Providence would, out of this confusion, 
~ produce some good for our common country; 
vut if the principles which the gentleman from | 
New Jersey had pressed so far prevailed, we are |; 
done—we are gone. If J cannot (said he) be 

permitted to speak of the President or his suc- 
cessor, or the constituted authorities of the coun- 
try, in terms that I think they deserve, we are 
done, and it is useless to continue the debate 
longer. He rose in his place to protest against 
such principles. 

Mr. WALL, in answer to Mr. Preston, said, 
that he could not consent that gentlemen should 
take a false position themselves, or place him in 
a false position. He was not disposed to be tried 
on a false issue, or that the honorable gentleman 
should bring on the trial of a false issue. The 
gentleman seems to think that I and those with | 
whom I act, wish to abridge the freedom of de- 
bate. The gentleman is mistaken. Did I, or 
any one else, attempt to interrupt the debate, to 
stop the first gentleman from South Carolina, in 
the course of debate? Did he not say what he 
chose, how he chose, and of whom he chose? 
And how have I attempted to abridge the liberty 
of debate? I have dared to express an opinion 
of the manner in which the gentleman exercised 
his right. Had I not a right so to do—to judge 
whether it was consistent with the knightly bear- 
ing of a gallant soldier of liberty fighting against 
ce wer? Does the gentleman mean to monopolize 

i 
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berty? I shall not consent to it without a strug- 
le. Lrepeat, were the gentlemen ever stopped 
in the freest course of debate? Yet when r ex- 
press my sentiments of that course, I am to be 
reproached as bowing my suppliant knee to 
power, as the minion of power. Sir, I tell the 


! rofessions of his friends when || 
fighting his battles, before they can conceal the || 


e has repeatedly || 


} 








rofessions. They judge by our acts. By such 

am willing to be judged. But I hope the gen- 
tlemen will permit me to profess to be as devoted 
to liberty as they are. “I can assure the gentle. 
men that ae do me great injustice; they make 
a great mistake, if they really suppose that § or 
my friends wish to abridge the liberty of speech, 
Let them enjoy it in all its length and breadth, 
ay, even to its utmost verge; let them speak of 
the constituted authorities of the people in what- 
ever language suits them; let them make any dis- 
tinct issue, any specific charge, and they will be 
met without shrinking; let them put their finger 


| upon any act of the constituted authorities of the 


country, and they will be met, and, I venture to 
assert, overthrown. But it is against general de- 
nunciation and sweeping abuse, and the manner 
of it, that [ object. Sir, it may be owing to my 
ignorance; it may be owing to my incapacity to 
istinguish; it may be owing to my inexperience 
in parliamentary usages; but I must claim the 
privilege of persisting in that objection. 

Sir, 1 do not rise to enter into this debate, but 
being up, I must object to the position and atti- 
tude which the honorable gentlemen from South 
Carolirfa seem disposed to assume for themselves 
and their friends, as the only exclusive friends of 
liberty on this floor. Sir, they are mistaken; 
gentlemen here, who do not follow their lead, and 
perhaps never will follow it, are as much devoted 
to the great principles of liberty as they can be, 
and will go as far in their support and defense. 

I beg leave to make another remark. The 

entleman has alluded to the contest for the next 

residency, and said that ‘* coming events cast 
their shadows before.’’ Be itso. My constitu- 
ents did not send me here to make Presidents for 
them. That is a business that they like to do in 
another manner. I am sent here for other pur- 
poses, and shall endeavor to confine myself to 
my appropriate duties. If, sir, the opposition 
thus announced to an Administration not yet 
formed, and as yet unknown, is to come, it may 
be that we may gather from the past the issue of 
the future. Sir, we are taunted about expunging 
the acts of the President. No, sir, no friend of 
Andrew Jackson, and, if I may venture to pre- 
dict, no friend of his country, when the acts of 
Andrew Jackson, as President of the United 
States, come to be recorded by the impartial pen 
of history, would wish to see one act of his Ad- 
ministration expunged. They will add to the 
proud monuments of his country’s glory. 

Mr. NILES. I feel impelled to submit a few 
observations in reply to what has fallen from the 
honorable Senators from South Carolina. I am 
not opposed to the freedom of debate, either here 
or elsewhere. I am an advocate for it, within 
reasonable limits; but, sir, I have heard lan- 
guage which I have not been accustomed to hear, 
not having been long a member of this body. 
When I hear the foulest imputations—the charge 
of falsehood, and the violation of pledges, cast 
upon the highest officer of this Government, and 
a venerable patriot, I'am unable to be silent. Sir, 
that venerable man and high functionary who is 
the subject of these uncalled-for and unprovoked 
assaults, stands in no need of a defense from me, 
one of the humblest members of this body. He 
has no need of a defense from any one; yet I have 
felt it a duty, occupying a seat here, to say a few 
words to repel the unfounded charges which I 
have just heard with surprise and astonishment. 
Sir, if there is any occasion for a voice to be raised 
here in vindication of that illustrious man, this is 
the only place where it can be necessary. Every- 
where else, sir, his fair fame, hisgreat reputation, 
are well ies they are —— the hands and 
hearts of the people of this whole country. Yes, 
sir, Andrew Jackson is safe in the hands of the 

ople—the whole people, in every section of this 
extended Union. In the South, in the West, in 
the middle, and in the North, he is safe—he is 
strong in their confidence, their affections, and 
their unshaken reliance on his integrity, his firm- 
ness, and his patriotism. They have watched 
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his public career; they have examined his acts; | _ But the honorable Senators from South Caro- | know him to be honest, capable, bold, and fear- 
they have scrutinized his motives; they admire |} lina have given an entire different explanation of || less; because they confide in his integrity—his 
his firmness, his patriotism, his moral courage, || the President's popularity at the South. They || firmness—his readiness to assume any responsi- 
and his devotion to hiscountry. This venerable || inform us that it was wholly owing to his being | bility, regardless of all consequences to himself, 
patriot, who is here charged with violating his || regarded as a moderate tariff man, and that, de- || when the great interests of his country require it. 
pledges, has a stronger hold on the confidence |} spairing of the success oor candidate opposed || Sir, was the secret of the popularity of this 
and affections of the people than any other man || to the tariff, they had united on him asa choice || illustrious man a salable commodity, and thrown 
now living. He has been tried, sir, in various || of evils. We are then told that the President || into market, there would, my word for it, be 
ways: three times he has been before the people, || deceived and betrayed his southern friends, and many eager purchasers; there would be one in the 
oe has received a stronger testimony of their || violated his pledges; that he gave his sanction to || West, one in the South, and one in the East, and 
unshaken and increasing confidence and approval || a high tariff, even the odious act of 1828. Sir, I || how many more I will not take upon me to say. 
than any other man has or can receive. do not understand how the President has sanc- Sir, what a consistent and honest opposition is 
Sir, I repeat, that Andrew Jackson and his || tioned the tariff of 1828; he had, I think, sir, || that which on this floor has waged incessant war 
well earned reputation are safe in every place but || resigned his seat in the Senate previous to that || upon the man the people have elevated to the 
one, and I shall name where that place is before || time. || highest station on earth, according to the ac- 
Isitdown. Yes, sir, he would be safe even within Mr. PRESTON asked to explain, and said the || knowledgments of the Senator from South Caro- 
the marble walls of thatcorrupt institution, which, || President approved and signed that law. || iina, [Mr. Catnoun.] He has just assigned as 
in the discharge of a high official duty, his giant Mr. NILES continued: Sir, I had supposed || a reason why they had not succeeded in over- 
: throwing this Administration, that the Opposition 
Where, then, is the place in which he ig not || office on the 4th of March, in the year 1829, and || wascomposed of three distinct parties—he should 
safe? Sir, I will tell you where that place is—it || believe the Senator is mistaken on this point, as || have said factions —professing antagonist prin- 
is in this Hall. Here it is that he has been ar- || well as some others. If it were true, as has been || ciples. Yes, sir, they can unite in a warfare to 
raigned, tried, and condemned unheard, without || claimed, that the President was supported by the || overthrow the Administration; they can unite to 
any opportunity to confront his accusers or make || South on the ground of his being a moderate tariff || arraign, try, and condemn the President; but 
his defense; arraigned and condemned in viola- || man, has not his course in relation to that subject || when they have reached that point, and it be- 
tion of that Constitution which we have all sworn || been such as should have satisfied all reasonable || comes necessary to develop their own plans, 
to support, in disregard of those forms which the || expectations? Is he to be charged with having || measures, and candidates, they fall to pieces; 
laws of the land have provided, and denied the || disappointed such expectations—of having falsi- || they can go together no further, 
privilege of entering his protestagainst your illegal || fied his EPaRSNN Ae ONS his pledges? Such || Sir, in the State which I have the honor, in 
proceedings. Here it is, sir,in this Hall, that the || charges are totally unfounded and unjust. Has | pets to represent, Andrew Jackson, when tirst 
reputation and fair fame of this illustrious patriot || not the President pursued a moderate course in || brought forward for his present high office. was 
has from time to time been maligned, assailed, and || relation to the tariff. Have not the gentlemen || not known to the people; they knew him only as 
traduced. Sir, there has, since the year 1824, || read his messages, which, year after year, urged || a general, as a successful military leader. They 
been a great political problem before this country, || on Congress a reduction of the tariff, and the ad- || appreciated the important services he had ren- 
the solution of which has puzzled and troubled || justment of the exciting question upon equitable || dered his country; they gloried in his military 
many of our great men. This problem is, to dis- || principles, which might give reasonable satisfac- || fame; but when he was proposed for the highest 
cover the cause of Andrew Jackson’s popularity. || tion to all sections of the Union? These are |} civil trust, not knowing his personal character, 
This great question, so deeply interesting, and so || notorious facts; and are we now to be told that || or his qualifications for civil office, they hesitated, 
marvelous to some, has brought into requisition || the defection of a portion of his supporters at the || and withheld their support. And the gross mis- 
the highest talents and great erudition. States- || South, was owing to his violating his pledges || representations and falsehoods which had been 
men, orators, and writers of all descriptions, || regarding the tariff? It is to the persevering || circulated, had poisoned the minds of many, and 
have tried their hands and pens in attempting to || efforts of the President, that this distracting ques- || spread far and wide the most inveterate preju- 
unfold this great secret; but the explanations the tion was settled, and the tariff satisfactorily || dices. At the election of 1828, out of more than 
have given lrave been in direct conflict with each || adjusted, although others have claimed the credit || forty thousand voters, he received but four thou- 
other, and all wide of the truth. of it. Sir, is not that gentleman [Mr. Caruovwn] || sand suffrages. But when his Administration 
For several years it was insisted that the pop- || aware that there is another version of this mat- || commenced, they began to judge of him by his 
ularity of General Jackson rested entirely on his || ter? that the public have heard of another and || acts, his measures, his messages, and his official 
military reputation, and that enthusiasm which || very different reason for the support the President || conduct. They gradually discovered that they had 
prevailed among the people towards a military || received from a certain party at the South, and || been deceived, and began to admire his decision, 
chieftain. Sir, on the very day that this vener- || for the withdrawal of that support? Does the || energy, his independence, and the honesty of his 
able patriot was sworn to the faithful discharge || gentleman understand me, or is it necessary to || purposes. And now, sir, instead of four thousand, 
of the duties of his station, a distinguished states- || be more specific? Sir, there was a southern can- || there are more than twenty-four thousand, good 
man, now a member of this Senate, publicly de- || didate, and when it was found that there was no || men and true, ready to sustain him and histAd- 
clared in this city, that, in this free Republic, a || chance for that candidate at the then coming || ministration. It is not from enthusiasm or his 
military chieftain was elevated to the highest || election, he was withdrawn; and he and his military fame, that he has thus gradually gained 
station of power against the intelligence and en- || friends united in the support of Andrew Jackson. || upon the confidence of that people. 
lightened judgment of the nation, as a short time || How far they were sincere in this I will not The great secret of his popularity I havealready 
before another military chieftain had raised him- || undertake to decide. They continued their sup- pointed out—that popularity which his enemies 
self to power in another Republic, in this western || port during the early part of the first term of the || profess not to anderstand, which they seem so 
hemisphere. From that time, for several years, resident, when it was suddenly withdrawn, and || much to fear, and which some of them appear so 
the election of Andrew Jackson—which aston- || for reasons of which the public, at the time, |} much to covet-—so anxious to filch from him. 
ished some gentlemen so much—was attributed || formed an opinion. Is it necessary to say more || Sir, there is but one way this popularity can be 
to the folly and enthusiasm of the people, to their || on this point? Does the gentleman understand || acquired; I have told them what that way is; and 
being swayed and carried away by the military |; me? | if they expect ever to acquire it, they must seek 
services and fame ofa military hero. ‘This state- Having alluded to some of the attempts at a |! it where it is alone to be found. They must imi- 
mentrung a thousand changes, and was presented || solution of the great problem of Andrew Jack- || tate the example of this venerable patrio*; like 
in a thousand forms. Even in public orations it || son’s popularity, which has occasioned so much || him they must devote their great talents to the 
was declared, by distinguished statesmen, that || astonishment, and given so much uneasiness to service of their country, in civil or military sta- 
the intelligentand well-informed portion ofthe peo- || some gentlemen, I will now, sir, inform those || tions, whenever the people see fit to employ them, 
ple had no agency in the elevation of the President; || gentlemen what I believe is the true explanation || honestly, faithfully, perseveringly, regardless of 
that his election had been brought about by the || of this question. Sir, I will not do this in my || consequences to themselves, and with a single eye 
‘* hurrah boys,”’ and those who knew just enough || own language, but in the language of the greatest | to the public good. When they shall have done 
to shout ‘* hurrah for Jackson.’? This explana- || and best man this country ever produced, if we || this—when, li e Andrew Jackson, they shall have 




















tion of the President’s popularity, however satis- | except one; and I am not sure, sir, there should || spent their whole lives in advancing their coun- 
factory for a time, did not continue to satisfy all || be any exception. In the language, then, of that || try’s interests instead of their own, they, too, 
of those who felt so deeply interested in this ques- || great and good man, J declare that the secret of || may acquire that popularity they so much covet. 
tion. Other explanations were put forth. eke Jackson’s popularity is, that the.people || They then may convince the people of that all- 

The honorable Senator from Tennessee, coming || believe him to be ‘‘ capable, honest, and faithful important truth, without which no man need ex- 
from the same State as the President, has, in a || to the Constitution.’’ These, and particularly the pect to rise to the highest station in this country 








recent speech, assigned a different cause for his || second, are the attributes which have secured to —they then may satisfy the people that they are 
election. He tells us it was the result of the || him so strong, so invincible a hold on the public || nongsr. 
strong feeling which prevailed against the abuse || confidence. e here have the great secret of 


his popular power—the charm, the talisman, by || NATIONAL DEFENSE—THE ADMINISTRATION, 

which this man has carried away the hearts of — 

the people. This is the true explanation of that}; DE BATE IN THE SENATE, 
reat and dangerous popularity which seems to ‘ 

ce been so much dreaded by some—so much February 18, 1836. 

coveted by others. It is not his military fame, || On the Resolution to set apart the Surplus Revenue for 

great as that is; it is not his opinions on the tariff, || the defense of the country— 

nor any other particular subject. No. The people || Mr. SHEPLEY said it was not his intention 

rally around him, and support him, because they || to enter into the debate upon the resolution; but 


of executive influence, and that it was to prevent 
this influence being brought into conflict with 
the freedom of elections that the people raised 
Andrew Jackson to the Presidency. hether 
this circumstance had any influence on that elec- 
tion, it is not my purpose to examine; I am only 
pointing out the different causes which have been 
assigned as the solution of this great political 
problem. 
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he wished to make a few remarks in relation to 
some of the topics which had been introduced in 
the course of the debate. rec 
call the attention of the Senate most distinctly to 


National Defense : The Administration—Mr. Shepley. 


|| supposed, was to be done first by the means of 
|| the office holders. 


And he desired first to | 


one of the statements made by the Senator from | 


Ohio, [Mr. Ewa. } 
= in the Treasury he includes the seven mil- 


ions of the stock of the Bank of the United | 


States. It is, therefore, in his judgment, not only 
the duty of the Bank to pay over that sum at the 
expiration of the charter, but it was to be remem- 


bered that it had been so stated here by the friends | 


of the bank. ; 
Mr. EWING explained, in substance, that he 
had not asserted that the money would be then 


tgs over, but that the amount might be realized 


»y a sale of the stock; that the stock now sold so 


hich as to enable us to raise from that stock, he | 


thought, $8,500,000. 
Mr. SHEPLEY said he was willing to receive 
the explanation, and desired only to present the 


In his estimate of the sur- | 





case as the Senator wished to have it; but it was | 


certainly presented to us to show that we were || 


to legislate, and ought to legislate, as if it were 
certain that the amount of that stock would be in | 
the Treasury in season to meet the demands thus | 


to be made upon it. Although this allegation had || 


been made, and although he admitted that it has | 
been correctly made, and believed that it ought | 


to be placed in the Treasury, he had no confi- 
dence that it would be so. 


He understood the Senator also to assert that | 
there wes a surplus, over the seven millions, of | 


about one million and a half in the vaults of the 


bank, making in the whole to be applied to our || 


use, eight and a half millions. 


Mr. EWING explained, that he did not assert | 
that there was such a surplus in the bank, but | 
only expressed his belief that there was; it was | 


his opinion merely. 


Mr. SHEPLEY said he did not understand | 


the Senator as speaking from actual knowledze, | 


but as giving his opinion, as collected from the 


returns made by the bank, and from documents | 


open toall. He believed that we might be just! 
entitled to the whole amount stated, and if the 


bank would pay us what was our due he would || 
be glad; but he feared we should never get any- | 


thing in season for us to legislate upon it this ses- | 


sion as available, and that nothing would be re- 


ceived until after the termination of an equitable 1] 
ues to settle the affairs of the corporation. || 


TeMid not expect, looking at the history of the | 
past, that anything would be paid without litiga- | 


tion. He would vote with the gentleman for a 


bill to sell the stock at any price not under par, as | 


soon as he pleased. 

That there was a surplus in the Treasury, after 
satisfying the amount chargeable upon it for the 
last year, he supposed did not admit of doubt. 

3ut he did not think it was proper to legislate as 
if the amount of the stock of the bank was to 
come into the Treasury the present year. Nor 
did he think it proper to regard the sum already 
appropriated by law as existing in the Treasury 
for any purpose of legislation. It could not be 
appropriated a second time. This sum, there- 


fore, of about seven millions and a half of dol- | 


lars, being already legally disposed of, must be 
deducted from the amount estimated to be in the 
Treasury. 

He could not be expected to plact great confi- 


One of the Senators informed us that the Army 
/and Navy were ‘‘ sound to the core,’’ so that no 
aid can be expected or feared from them. Another 
class of officers by which the elections were to 
be controlled were the officers of the customs. 
| No oneas well acquainted as he was with their 
duties would expect much aid in the elections 
from them. 
Look at the character of their duties. Their 
| business is to enforce the laws, to collect the 
taxes, to seize upon property and cause its for- 
| feiture for violation of law. They are compelled, 
as it were, to pry into men’s business, and to 
come in contact with their private interests and 
affairs. Such duties as these are not calculated 
to give them an influence over popular elections. 
Another class was the land officers; and with 
| their duties he was not familiar, but could readily 
| perceive that they were to collect money from the 
citizens, to make entries for lands, and to decide 
upon conflicting pretensions; and it did not seem 
to hing that these were duties calculated to make 
them very popular. 
But the most formidable class, and the one most 


| alarming to the gentleman, is that of the post- 
masters. 


and controlled. A large portion of them—a very 
| large majority, if they were bribed or influenced 
by money, were influenced by very small sums; 





and from his knowledge of men, he thought that | 


those who could be influenced for so small a sum 
of money to betray their principles, were of that 
| character that he would prefer that their influence 
should be on the opposiie side. 
The money in the deposit banks, and the influ- 


ence of those banks, were another source from || 
which were to flow corrupting streams. If those 


whose fears were excited would examine, they 


would find, if he was not deceived, that a major- | 


ity of the stock in those banks was held by those 


opposed to this Administration. So far, then, as | 


| these was a source of power, if used at all, it 
would be used against the Administration. The 
moneyed power in the country had been, and still 
was, against the people and against the Adminis- 
tration. The people always must expect it to be 
opposed to them. 

Buteven if the moneyed power were in favor 
of this Administration, and there were a dispo- 
sition to use itin purchasing and establishing 
presses, and In circulating newspapers; he then 


|; assured the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 





Treasury, when he recollected that two sessions | 


since we were informed from that side of the || 
House that the Treasury was bankrupt; that the |! 
demands upon it could not be met; and when a || 
report established the contrary, we were then || 
told that the causes then operating would soon || 


produce the result predicted. The Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. CaLnocn] takes to himself 
credit for having last session stated that there 
would be an excess of $9,000,000; but even he 
was silent, if my memory is right, when ruin and 
bankruptcy were so often redicted. 

Another subject to which he wished to allude 
was the alarm exhibited by the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Sey, lest the Govern- 
ment should obtain the control of public senti- 
ment, and so influence public opinion as to main- 
tain its power by the elections. This, it was 


| 


Catuovun] there was little cause of alarm for the 
liberties of the country. It is true, that along the 
political highway we do find the political slain; 
they remain as memorials of the past, and as 
warnings for the future; but these were never 
| slain by theslanders and abuse of acorrupt press. 
“Nor is it in the power of the press, whether cor- 


|| rupt or pure, to destroy any man by general abuse 


| or general denunciation. All our past history 
teaches us, that among all the numbers who have 
| been politically destroyed, not one has been so 


rae by general denunciations of tlie press, || 


or by like denunciations delivered either in Jegis- 


lative halls or in public assemblies of the pedple. | 


| They have been destroyed by their own acknowl- 
edged sayings and doings. The people judge 


|men by what they say and do; and it is only 
dence in the statements as to the condition of the || 


when the newspapers give a correct account of 
these sayings and doings that they become for- 
midable. Noram I alarmed that the Senator has 
denounced the Administration as corrupt, and the 
President as deceiving them, and as falsifying his 
promises. General denunciation and newspaper 
abuse, while it never destroyed one man, has 
| elevated, and may still elevate, others to stations 
to which, without it, they might never attain. 

The freedom of debate seems to be the subject 
of much anxiety in a particular quarter; and from 
a quarter, too, where the freedom has been pretty 
freely used, and he hoped it would continue to 


| 


| 


|| be so used. He would not place the least restric- 


| tion upon it; hoped it would continut to be used 
| in all boldness and inall freedom. He hoped so, 
because, as he had already said, it was from these 
_ free sayings that the people learnt men’s opinions; 
‘and a direction was given by them to public senti- 
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ment; if agreeable to the people, the man gained 
in the public favor; if otherwise, he declined. 
Hence, when he heard the Senator on this fioor, 


| as it seemed to him, with bitterness and scorn 


denounce the Democracy of the country, it occa- 


| sioned no other feeling within him than sorrow, 
| that such a sentiment and feeling should have 


found a place in the breast of the Senator—sorrow 
that it dwelt there; but joy, that, dwelling there, 
it came out, tliat the Democracy might know it, 
and remember it too, in all long time to come, 
Some occurrences here, he-had noticed, seemed 
to amaze and excite the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, [Mr. et and if it would not be unac- 
ceptable to him, [Mr. W. assented,] he would 
endeavor to explain them. He supposed the 
Senator might have read the Constitution, and 
have there learnt the duties of the Senate; there 
he might have learned that the Senate was a 
grawe, deliberative assembly, a legislative body; 
that it also partook of the power of the Executive, 
and appeared as a great council in important 
matters, concerning the nation; that it also par- 
took of the judicial power, and might be a high 
and dignified tribunal, bringing before it for trial 
the highest officers in the country; so viewing it, 
he would regard it as sober, grave, deliberate, 


m || dignified. 
3y these public opinion was to be corrupted 


But there was one portion of its practical du- 
ties, that he might have overlooked; it was the 
part in which we were engaged five days out of 
six, or, it may be, four days out of five. It was 
only for about one, out of four or five days, that 


| we were engaged in our constitutional duties; and 


on the other days we were employed as a grand 
electioneering central committee; and it was this 
part of our duties which the Senator from New 
Jersey seemed to have overlooked; not finding it 
in the Constitution, it might not have occurred to 
him, and might have occasioned some surprise 
upon his first appearance in the Senate. 
And if that Senator would further indulge him, 
he would proceed to inform him, when in that 
grand committee of the whole on potitical affairs, 


| how particular parts were apportioned out, 


To the Senators from South Carolina seemed 
to be assigned the part of general denunciation, 
except that occasionally they assigned a very 


| peculiar part of it to the Senator from North 


Carolina, [Mr. Maneum.] 

To the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wes- 
STER] the part of guardian, protector, and expos- 
itor of the Constitution; and it must be admitted 
that it was most ably and splendidly performed; 
but he fancied he could always perceive a weak- 
ness, even in his reasoning, when it was proposed 
to take power by construction from any other 
branch of the Government, and appropriate to 
this body. 

To the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] 
seems to belong the part of originating all im- 
portant political measures—a part performed with 
uence; and we quite 
well understand, if a resolution is to be introduced 
to try the President unheard, or a bill to influence 
the people of the country through the distribu- 
tion of their own money, from what quarter it 
comes. 

To your colleague the part of influence by the 
way of an increase of salaries, and the supply of 
extra compensations. Very well performed. 

To the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Ros- 
Bins] the part of introducing resolutions to give 
good jobs to the printers, that they may have the 
means of circulating freely all our political matter. 
And if, perchance, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Kina] asks a reason for it, (a thing he is apt to 
do,) the Senator has the wisdom never to give 
him one. : 

In this grand central electioneering committee 
some of us are silent partners, and some of us 
do not like political work; and being of this last 
number himself, has taken very little part in It 
before this time, and now proposes to leave it. 

Mr. MANGUM < said he ought to make an 
apol to the honorable Senate for the remarks 
which had drawn on him the rebuke of the Sen- 
ator from Maine. ‘The other day he merely se- 
lected some of the most distinguished Senators, 
and assigned to them the line of duties which he 
supposed properly belonged to them, or rather 
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he referred to the particular duties which seemed || silent vote on this subject. The causes for the 


to be assigned to them by their friends. To the || introduction of these resolutions having passed 
Senator from Missouri, for instance, he assigned || away, he voted for laying them on the table. So 
the charge of the bank rags; and, at the same || far as they contemplated regulating the votes of 
time, inquired of him—supposing him to have the || members in regard to future appropriations, he 
best information on the subject—the cause of their | had heard that they trammeled no one—that he 
great increase. He also assigned to the Senator || should be wholly unpledged. This he wished to 
from New York—a most able and distinguished || be distinctly understood. 

Senator—the management of the affairs of the | With regard to the defenses of the country, he 
Albany Regency. Also to the Senator from || would go as far as circumstances would justify; 
Pennsylvania, whose diplomatic education well || but every man could see that there was reason in 
qualified him for the charge, he assigned the || all things; that neither for the good of the coun- 
superintendency of our foreign relations, &c. He || try, nor for any other purpose, was it neces- 
had only referred, however, to the duties of the || sary or expedient that extravagant appropriations 
most distinguished Senators. Had he descended || should be made. Such a course would derange 
to the subordinate ranks, he certainly should not || all things, and be productive of great and unne- 
have passed by the Senator from Maine; and in || cessary expense. Hence the policy of making 
assigning him his duties, he should have desig- |! appropriations from year to year of the amount 
nated him as defender of the Kitchen Cabinet. It || that could conveniently be expended, had been 
would be remembered, that in a speech made by || adopted twenty years ago—not because the coun- 
the Senator at the last session, he distinctly said || try had not the means of making larger appro- 


i 


that ‘many good things came from the kitchen.’’ || priations, but because more could not be advant- 


Slavery in the District of Columbia—Mr. Niles. 
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intend, at an earlier day, to have taken any part 
in this debate; I was opposed to agitating this 
question here, and was prepared to have given 
these petitions almost any direction which would 
have prevented discussion and the agitation of 
the question here. I would have voted to lay 
these petitions on the table, or to have referred 
them to a committee, with or without instructions 
to report upon them, as I had no fears but what 
any judicious committee of the’ Senate would 
have made a report calculated to quiet the existing 
excitement, and to exert a salutary influence on 
the public mind. 

But a different course has been pursued, and a 
debate has been commenced, and is evidently, on 
this or some other question, to be continued; I 
have therefore felt it a duty which I owe to my 
constituents and the country, to offer some few 
remarks on this exciting and delicate subject. 
This discussion, sir, has hitherto come mainly 
from one quarter, and appears to have a d 
on a great misapprehension of the real state of 
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Mr. SH#sPLEY said he thought so still; he 
had found many qe things come from the 
kitchen, arid hoped to find many more good | 
things coming from the same place. But he 
would inform the Senator from North Carolina | 
that the member of the Kitchen Cabinet whom | 
he eulogized had since then been found to be so 
good, that he had ascended from the kitchen; 
and the Senator could’ now ascend and meet him 
without going there. 

Mr. LEIGH said, as he originally understood | 
these resolutions, he had no objection to vote for | 
them more than any other abstract proposition. | 
3ut the question was, whether, in voting for them, | 
the effect would not be to pledge them to appro- | 
priate the revenue for these particular objects, for 
no matter how long, and to any extent. 


Several gentlemen said that there would only || 


be a pledge to vote so much as was necessary. 

Mr. PORTER observed, that he did not know | 
what other gentlemen thought of these resolu- | 
tions. They appeared to him to be no more than | 
the expression of an abstract opinion. If any | 
gentlemen understood them othggwise, he wished | 
them to explain them. In votin® for these reso- 
lutions, he was not about to surrender his judg- 
ment as to what was necessary to be appropriated | 
for the objects embraced in them; and he sup- 
posed that other gentlemen, in voting for them, | 
agreed only for what appropriations they them- | 
selves might think necessary. He was not for | 
having his hands tied and bis mouth stopped, | 


ageously expended, and would create derange- 
ment and confusion. What was the difference? 
| It was labor, brick, and mortar, afterall. If (said 
he) you expend so many millions at once, you 
will derange the business of the country, inter- 


| fering with the labor and materials employed on | 


| railroads, canals, and other useful works. He 
| rose to express these general views, and to ex- 
| plain that, in the vote he was about to give, he 
| did not commit himself to vote for any further 
| appropriations for fortifications than he himself 
| might deem just and expedient, and suited to the 
condition and wants of the country. 


| chusetts [Mr. Davis] understood the effect of this 
| resolution preciscly as he did. It was the same 


which was reénacted in 1816. It was a declara- 
tem was to be pursued. 


ued in force, every member voted upon it without 
being restricted. So upon the passing of this reso- 
lution, every gentleman could vote as to what 


frequently asked what should be done with the 
surplus revenue. He had uniformly answered: 
‘* get it apart for the great object of fortifying the 
country.”? He had met a hearty concurrence in 
the object thus expressed. 

With respect to the occurrences indicating a 


should appropriations be brought up that he could || war, which had passed away, he would state that 
not approve of; and he had, therefore, thought || the occasion was merely referred to by him, by 


proper to make this explanation before taking the 
question. 

Mr. BUCHANAN made some remarks upon 
the nature and character of the resolutions, and 
how far their adoption would pledge Senators to 
vote for appropriations in future. ‘These remarks 


way of giving emphasis to his argument. 

In those remarks, he had several times declared 
|| that if he held the bond of fate in his hand for 
peace, he would still go on and prepare for war. 





gave rise toan explanation from Mr. CALHOUN, | 


in which he stated that Mr. Bucnanan had always 
iven his support to the fortifications necessary 
or the defense of the country. 

Mr. DAVIS observed, that he had voted for 
laying these resolutions on the table, and he did 
it for this reason. The discussion had gone on 
for a great while, and he was content, for one, 
that it should be debated by others, and so long 
as there was a prospect, though a remote one, of 
hostilities with a foreign Power, while there was 


who had charge of the large appropriation bills. 
I speak (said Mr. B.) of the fortification bill. 


|| unfounded. 


of them a thousand miles in circumference. 





any prospect of an interruption to the pacific re- 
lations of the country, he was willing that the 
discussion should continue, and that it should be 
ended by an expression of opinion on the part of 
the Senate in the form contemplated in the reso- 
lutions. But within a few days past, our foreign 
relations had undergone a favorable change; there 
seemed now no prospect of our being ina hostile 
state with any Power, and no change of our con- 
dition in that respect was expected for at least 
twenty years to come. These resolutions con- 
templated no action of the Government which 
would make a disposition of the funds of the 
country. They'did not propose an area 
ations. It, therefore, appeared that they had no 
other object but to get an opinion of that body as 
to the propriety of placing the country in a state 
of defense. For one, he was disposed to give a 





practicable to carry on a great amount of wor 


without any one part interfering with another, or 


rials. 


in character as the sinking fund act of 1790, and | 
| tion of policy, to let the public know what sys- || 


During the forty years the sinking fund contin- | 


amount he thought the state of the country required, 
In the course of his travels last summer, he was | 


Something had been said about making an ex- 
|| traordinary demand for materials and labor. That 
consequence could not escape the notice of those 


When that bill comes up, I will go into the con- 
|| sideration of this objection, and show it to be 


In brief, we occupy (said he) a widely ex- 
| tended country, the outlines of which are four 
thousand miles in extent. One part a serrated, 
another cut into indentations and deep bogs, one 


public sentiment in that section of the Union frem 
whence danger seems to be apprehended. To 
correct this misapprehension, and disabuse public 
sentiment, so far as it may be influenced by any- 
thing said or done here, is my principal object 
Before entering on this task, however, | wish 
to make one suggestion. What is the object of 
discussing this subject here, or the various ques- 
tions connected with it?) What beneficial results 
are expected from it? I make these inquiries, 
because I perceive that, on the part of some gen- 
| tlemen, there seems a determination to discuss the 


|| subject of slavery generally, or at least so far as 


Mr. BENTON said the Senator from Massa- 


relates to this District. Resolutions have been 
introduced, presenting for the consideration of 
the Senate sundry abstract questions in relation 
to this subject, and the constitutional powers OF 
|| Congress. These resolutions are not now under 
consideration, and I have alluded to them only as 
| evidence of a disposition to press on the Senate a 
| general and, I apprehend, unprofitable debate. 
|| What is the object of such debate? Is it to settle 
| constitutional or other general principles, and thus 
put this question at rest? If this is the purpose, 
|| [ think it will fail. Sir, I have no belief in the 
utility of the discussion of abstract propositions, 
|| totally disconnected with legislation or any prac- 
|| tical results, Ihave no faith, sir, in settling con- 
| stitutional questions by resolutions, or the discus- 
| sion of them, which for years past have consumed 
| so much of the time of the Senate. Nor dol 
believe, sir, that any other abstract principles, to 
regulate the action of Congress or the people, can 
| beestablished by resolutions, however extensively 
|, or ably they may be debated. 
I well remember, and I presyme it is not for- 
gotten by the honorable Senator from South Car- 
| olina, a resolution introduced by a Senator from 
the State I have the honor in part to represent, 
| some years since. Itwas a resolution, I believe, 
| in relation to the public lands, which in the ordi- 
'| nary course of business, would not have occupied 
the attention of the Senate one hour, perhaps not 
| fifteen minutes. From some magic power, of 
which I have no knowledge, that simple resolu- 
| tion in relation to the public lands, not a very 
abstract subject in itself, was transformed into a 
| text for a most voluminous commentary on the 
| theory and principles of this Government. If I 
|| mistake not, this debate, which called forth the 
| most profound talent and great erudition, occu- 


! 


| 
| 
} 


Upon this vast extensive coast, it was er || pied a large portion of one session of Congress. 


|| Of the evils of that debate I forbear to speak; but 
|| what benefit the country ever derived from it f 


ti 


injuriously affecting the price of labor and mate- | have never been able to learn, on the most dili- 
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gent inquiry, unless it be, that it conferred on 
the name of the honorable Senator, who was the 
unintentional cause of that debate, a most unen- 
viable notoriety. Sir, I believe at that time, not 
only every man, but every woman and child in 
the country, were familiar with the name of Mr. 
Foot and his resolution; yet, notwithstanding 
this, I believé that gentleman had very little to 
do with his resolution; and-although he always 


eannenestontne 


f appears to have regarded it as a very dear child, 


yet the care and protection of it, seems to have 


The motion of Mr. Ca.noun, that the petition | fallen into other and abler hands. After the 


be not received, being under consideration, 


Mr. NILES said: Mr. President, I did not || that any one should think of settling conatitu- 


failure of this great experiment, lam surprised 


f Ren petite. « Ss i 
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tional questions by resolutions. Surely, sir, we 
ought to draw some lessons of wisdom from the 
past; and when we are about to make a similar 
attempt, it may be well to remember the issue of 
the first great experiment. _ 

But if the object of this discussion is not to 
settle abstract ‘epen I would ask what it is? 
Is it to quiet th 
to agitation? 


I can go with the gentleman heart and soul. I 
believe that the peace and best interests of the 
country, both at the North and the South, require 
that this agitation should cease, the public mind 
be tranquillized, and confidence restored. Buthow 
do gentlemen propose to obtain this desirable end ? 
Why, it would seem, sir, that they propose to 
stop the agitation of this exciting question among 
the people by agitating it here. 

r. CALHOUN rose to explain. He said he 
had not urged on a debate; he had done nothing 
to cause adebate; he had only made the question 
that the petition be not received; and if a debate 
had ensued, he was not responsible for it, but 
those who had opposed his motion, 

Mr. NILES. I did not allude particularly to 
that gentleman; my remarks had a more general 
application. ‘The Senator from South Carolina 
made a motion, which he certainly had a right to 
make, and although a debatable one, he is not 
varticularly chargeable for the discussion which 
taken place; nor can I say that he has him- 
self partaken largely in this discussion. But the 
debate has come principally from one quarter; 
and until the speech the other day from the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hitt,] almost 
entirely. I alluded to the fact of this debate hav- 
fhg been continued mainly by those who profess 
to feel great alarm at the agitation of this ques- 
ion. 

Sir, I believe that the agitation of this subject 
here will promote agitation elsewhere, and tend 
to keep the public mind in an excited and fever- 
ish state. 

And here I must be permitted to express some 
astonishment that gentlemen urge a discussion, 
whilst they avow that their object is to prevent 
agitation. When I hear that this 1s their object, 


asserted in the most solemn manner, I am bound | 


to believe it. I trust the gentlemen are sincere; 
at the same time I must be permitted to say that 
the means by which they seek to attain their end 
appear to me very extraordinary. Was it not for 
descending from the gravity of the subject, I 
would say, that it reminded me of a person I have 
heard of in my section of the country. A man 
who was very pugnacious and quarrelsome, who 
was constantly wrangling with his neighbors, yet 
alwa 8 insisted that he loved peace; and so great 
was his anxiety for it, that he declared he would 


have peace with his neighbors if he had to fight | 
If | understand the views of some honor- | 


for it. 
able gentlemen, they seem disposed to agitate 


this question for the very purpose of preventing 
agitation. 


Mr. CALHOUN wished to ask the gentleman | 


whether he doubted the sincerity of his declara- 


tion, when he asserted that he was opposed to || 


agitating the question? 

Mr. NILES. I do not doubt the gentleman’s 
sincerity, when he so solemnly declares that he is 
opposed to agitating the abolition question here; 
yet I must claim the right to make such infer- 
ences froni the course and the acts of that gentle- 
man and his friends as I think they authorize. 

Sir, I hope, most sincerely hope, there is no 
disposition anywhere, in the North or in the 


South, to connect this exciting subject with the | 


party politics of theday. That there is no such 
intention here we are fullyassured. But is there 
no such intention elsewhere? Sir, I am sorry to 
say that I fear there is. 1 cannot shut my eyes 
to occurrences of general notoriety; I cannot re- 
sist the evidence of my senses. I fear there is a 
spirit of mischief at work in a certain quarter, at 
the South as well as the North; it is, I hope, in 


both sections, confined to a small number of indi- | 


viduals. : 
It is a fact of general notoriety that there is a 


press in this city—the one to which the Senator || ‘compact which unites these States, and which 


e public mind, and to put a stop | 
If l understood the honorable gen- || 
tleman from South Carolina, he declared this to || 
be his purpose. If so, sir, 1 am happy to say that | 


|| party by appealing to the fears of t 


|| a convention but to increase the existin 
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from New Hampshire referred—professedly de- 

voted to the interests of a certain party at the 

South, which has Jong labored with a zeal and 
|| perseverance worthy of a better cause to agitate 
|| the public mind on the slave question, whilst it 
| has sought to alarm the South by the grossest 
|| misrepresentations of public sentiment at the 
North, a. magnifying the numbers and influence 
of the Abolitionists—by representing them as 
_connected with a political party, in-the face of 
| the most notorious facts, it has endeavored to 
| encourage the Abolitionists to persevere in their 
| mischievous designs. There are also presses at 
| the South devoted to the same party, which have 
_pursied a similar course. hilst these mis- 
| chievous vehicles have professed the utmost 
| abhorrence of the designs of the northern Aboli- 
| tionists, and to feel the greatest alarm at the 
| tendency of their incendiary publications, the 
|| have at the same time given a circulation shveueh 
_ their own papers to the very worst of these pub- 
| lications, under a pretense of exhibiting their 
-enormities. These papers have been circulated 
| in the slave States, and are supported by a certain 
|| party in that section of the Union. It has been 
| asserted by the honorable Senator from South 
|| Carolina, that he has no fears from the circulation 


i} 


|| of the tracts and other publications of the aboli- 


| tion societies at the South; that suclr is the state 
| of things there, it is impossible they should be 
| circulated. In this I presume the Senator is cor- 
rect, and it is therefore fair to conclude that the 
principal circulation which these mischievous 
| —_ have received in the slave States has 
| been through the columns of political papers, 
| professing to apprehend the greatest danger from 
| the movements of the northern Abolitionists, and 
| to feel the greatest abhorrence of their publica- 
| tions. How is this inconsistent and absurd con- 
'duct to be accounted for, except by supposing 
| that there are agitators at the South, who are 


|| attempting to create an excitement on the question | 


| of slavery for political purposes? These same 
vehicles have been urging on the South the most 
| dangerous and preposterous measures, as being 


|| necessary for the security of the slaveholding 


States—measures which, if not revolutionary in 

their character, have an obvious tendency to such 
results. . 

Sir, if there are such mischievous agents at the 

| South, who are seeking to build up a sectional 

* people in 

| the slave Seates,and misrepresenting public sen- 


|| timent at the North, they are more execrable and 


| more dangerous than the northern Abolitionists. 


|| Sir, a southern convention has been advocated wy 


| these men; and what can be the design of suc 
excite- 
ment, to irritate the public sensibility, and to blow 
| the enkindling flame into a consuming fire? Can 
| such a measure spring from sober and discreet 
counsels? Can it be called for to devise measures 
for the protection of their interests, exposed by 
the mad schemes of the Abolitionists? I think no 
intelligent and candid man will maintain this. 
There is another measure proposed at the South 
by avery different set of men, and whose motives 
I would be the last to impugn. Itis, that the Le- 
gislatures of the slaveholding States have a right 
to demand of the non-slaveholding States the pun- 
_ishment of acts committed by citizens of the latter 


|| within their own jurisdiction. Ina report adopted 


by the Legislature of South Carolina, this prin- 
ciple is asserted and maintained; and in another 
| State, sustaining an elevated rank in the Confed- 
eracy, there is a discussion now going on in rela- 
| tion to the same principle. 
| Your committee would be inclined to recom- 
'*mend to this Legislature to make an explicit 
‘demand on the non-slaveholding States for the 
‘ passage of penal laws by their Legislatures, pro- 
|‘ viding for the punishment of the incendiaries 
‘ within their limits who are engaged in an atro- 
| ‘cious conspiracy against our right of property 
| * and life. 
‘** We concur entirely in the view which our 
|| own Executive takes of the grounds on which 
‘our right to demand the enactment of such con- 
‘ servative legislation rests. Apart from those 
‘ obligations, resulting from the constitutional 
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* makes it the imperious duty of one member of 
‘this Confederacy not to allow its citizens to pnt 
‘ against the peace, pene) and happiness of 
‘another member, there is no principle of inter. 
‘national law better established than that, even 
‘among foreign nations: such atrocious abuses 
‘are not to be tolerated, except at the peril of that 
‘high and ultimate penalty, by which a brave 
‘and free people vindicate their rights.’ 

As rights and duties must be reciprocal, the 
right to make such demand presupposes the obli- 
gation to obey it. But supposing it is not obeyed, 
as it most assuredly would not be; what is then 
to bedone? When one independent State makes 
demandsof another, of the redress of some wrong 
done to it, which is refused, it then must seek 
redress in its own way. And the right to make 
the demand, supposes the concomitant right to 
seek the redress. 

We have heard something in a recent report— 
I hardly know what—about a sort of inter- 
national law, which is applicable to the States, 
This is to me a new and strange doctrine; and, 
as I have no faith in it, I shall not undertake to 
examine it. Cana State, acting in its sovereign 
capacity, commit an aggressive act against the 
rights of another State, which will render it 
necessary for the latter, acting in its sovereign 
capacity, to seek redress? To state such a prop- 
osition is to refute it. If any State should so far 
forget its obligations to the Union, and to its co- 
States, as by law or otherwise, to commit any 
aggressive act against another State, such law 
would be unconstitutional agd void, and could 
afford no justification to the persons executing 
it, who would be amenable in their individual 
capacity in the Federal courts, or the courts of 
the State injured, if they committed any illegal 
act within its jurisdiction. 

Can the citizens of one State, whilst residing 
within its jurisdiction, commit any aggressive or 
illegal act against another State, or the citizens 
thereof? It is clear to my mind that they cannot. 
What relations, then, can ever exist between the 
States to which the gentleman’s [Mr. Catnoun] 
principles of ingernational law can apply? 

I admit, h er, that the citizens of one State 
may be guilty of an improper and unjustifiable 
interference in the local concerns and interests of 
another, and I will not deny but that there might 
be a case in which it would be proper for such 
State to restrain and punish such conduct by legal 
enactments. But this never can be demanded as 
a right; it must emanate from a spirit of comity 
and that sense of justice which the councils of 
every State must be supposed to entertain, rela- 
tive to what is due to its associate States in the 
Confederacy. If such evils exist, it must be con- 
ceded that the State where they exist is the rightful 
and best judge of the most suitable and efficacious 
means to repress them, and it is to be presumed 
that she will not want the disposition to apply 
those means. This mutual confidence the States 
must repose in each other; it is the cement of the 
Union, and should the time ever arrive when it 
becomes generally impaired and destroyed, I shall 
despair of long preserving that political system 
which ought to be the pride and boast of every 
American, as it is the admiration of every enlight- 
ened lover of liberty on the face of the earth. 

Having briefly alluded to what I believe to be 
errors in one quarter, I will now proceed to notice 
those in another, and to bear my humble testi- 
mony to what I consider to be the true state of 

ublic sentiment on this interesting subject at the 
North. In speaking of the North, as | may do 
for brevity’s sake, I wish to be understood as 
intending my remarks primarily for the State 
which I have the honor in to represent; yet 
I think I may say, in the language of the alma- 
nac makers, that with little or no variation, they 
will be equally applicable to the neighboring 
States. 

On this point,I feel more confidence, and shall 
boldly speak the things which I know, and bear 
testimony to the things which I believe. 

Sir, I apprehend that public opinion on the slave 
uestion at the North, both here and in the slave 
tates, is tly misunderstood, and that by 

some, as tbave already stated, it is grossly mis- 
represented. From these two causes, I fear great 
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ils may follow, unless the truth is made to 
—e * his I shall endeavor to do so far as 
respects the State whence I came. I shall fearlessly 

ive the whole truth as I understand it, let it cut 
where it may or whom it may. : 

Why is it that at this time there is so much 
excitement and so much alarm in the slave States 
regarding public opinion at the North in relation 
to their peculiar institutions and interests? It is 


owing to the conduct of a small class of men | 


who call themselves Abolitionists, and who have 
formed themselves into societies the better to 

rosecute their designs. That the conduct of 
these fanatics—for I think I shall show they 
deserve to be so considered—should have occa- 
sioned some excitement, is not at all surprising. 
It was perfectly natural, and probabl seawank 
able. t the same time, I E not hesitate to 
declare, as my solemn conviction, that the general 
state of public sentiment at the North in relation 
to the subject of slavery, in all its aspects and 
bearings, was never sounder since the establish- 
ment of thisGovernment than it is at this moment. 
If l am correct in this position, as I shall endeavor 
to show that I am, the danger to the South, if 
any, can be nothing more than what is to be 
apprehended from the immediate acts of the Abo- 
litionists in attempting to circulate their inflam- 
matory publications within those States. 

But we have been told by the Senator from 
South Carolina that this is not the evil which is 
apprehended, because, he says, it is impossible 
to circulate the publications of the Abolitionists 
in those States. In what, then, does the danger 
consist? Why, the gentleman says in agitation. 
It is the spreading of the sentiments of aboli- 
tionism in the non-slaveholding States, and the 
prevalence, among the people of those States, of 


opinions unfriendly, hostile, and injurious to the | 


institutions, to the rights, and the character of 
the people of the slave States. To prove that 
this is regarded as the source of the danger, I 
will again refer to the report from which I have 
once read. 

‘* Let it be admitted that, by reason, of an effi- 
‘cient police and judicious internal legislation, 
* we may render abortive the designs of the fanatic 
‘and incendiary within our own limits, and that 
‘the torrents of pamphlets and tracts, which the 
* Abolition presses of the North are pouring forth, 
‘with an inexhaustible copiousness, is arrested 
‘the moment it reaches our frontier. Are we to 
‘wait until our enemies have built up, by the 
6 onene misrepresentations and falsehoods, a 
‘ body of public opinion against us which it would 
‘be almost impossible to resist, without sepa- 
‘ rating ourselves from the rest of the social sys- 
‘tem of the civilized world? Or are we to sit 
‘down content, because, from our own vigilance 
‘and courage, the torch of the incendiary and the 
‘dagger of the midnight assassin may never be 
‘ applied ?”’ 

e are here informed, that the danger which 
is apprehended, is from the building up of a body 
of public opinion at the North, injurious to the 
South, and which cannot be resisted without 
separating the southern States from the rest of the 
civilized world. But have the proceedings of the 
Abolitionists done. this? Have they tended to 
such aresult? I think not—but their tendency 
has been directly toa contrary result. How have 
they been received? Have they not everywhere 
met with opposition? Have they not everywhere 
called forth the honest indignation of the people, 
the strongest expressions of their reprobation ? 
That this has been the case, in the State whence 
I came, | shall endeavor to prove. 

But gen 'emen seem to look to erroneous sources 
to discover the public sentiment at the North. 
At one time we are told that the women at the 
North are all turning Abolitionists; that they are 
signing petitions to Congress praying for the abo- 
lition of slavery in this District. If this was true 
there might be cause of alarm, for they are very 
apt to carry the men with them. I hope, how- 
ever, it will not be supposed that the females in 
the cold climate at the North are opposed to union 
or the Union, for I verily believe they are ardently 
attached to both. In respect to those who send 

their names here as petitioners, they belong to 
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| do not properly belong to their province. They 
| are of those who are more busy and more anxious | 
| about the morals and religion of their neighbors | 
| than they are about their own. They are of that | 
class who, a few years since, were petitioning in 
|| behalf of the poor Indians; and if applied to by | 


|| the same agents, would as readily sign a petition 

| praying Congress to appropriate the whole sur- 
|| plus revenue to send missionaries to Asia. I 
| really hope, sir, no such petition will be sent here 
this session, as we have now at least three pro- 
jects before us for disposing of this surplus, and 
thus saving the virtue of the people, which, in the | 
| Opinion of some, seems disposed to sink beneath | 


plus., 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia has 
discovered public opinion at the North, from 
_ another source, more elevated, but scarcely enti- 
tled to more reliance, as an evidence of the gen- 
eral state of popular sentiment on the slave ques- 
tion. He has had sent to him a pamphlet, 
| written by a distinguished divine in one of the 
northern States, which favors the cause of aboli- | 
tionism. I have not seen that publication, and 
|| was not in my seat when the gentleman read cer- | 
tain extracts from it, and know not how far the 
writer carries his abolition notions. But I was 
surprised at the comments of the gentleman on 
this pamphlet. He stated that, from conversing 
| with many intelligent gentlemen from the non- 
| Slaveholding States, from the proceedings of pub- 
lic meetings, and other sources of information, 
| he had come to the conclusion that the general 
| Sentiment was sound at the North until he, re- 
| ceived the pamphlet referred to, which led him to 
| believe that something was rotten in Denmark. 
| Mr. LEIGH said he had used no such lan- 

guage, nor conveyed any such sentiment. 
| Mr. NILES. I do not profess to quote the 


believe to be the substance of what the Senator 
mind. I claim the right to use my own language 


and to comment upon them. I think I am not 
| mistaken as to the import of what the gentleman 
| said.* 
| Why, sir, did the gentleman mean to be under- 
stood that he regarded the sentiments of one in- 


| intelligence, as outweighing, in his mind, all the 
| evidence he had received from all other sources? 
| And why does the Senator attach so much im- 
ortance to the opinions of one individual? Is it 
ecause he is a clergyman, and one eminent for 





| 
| 
| * Mr. Leten the next day read an account of this con- 
| versation or incident in a newspaper, and said that, accord- 
ing to that account of the occurrence, it would appear that 
} 
although he did not then, nor did he now believe, the gen- 
| tleman intended anyinsult. He repeated his disclaimer of 
| using the language and sentiments imputed to him. 

Mr. Nixes said he had no intention to misrepresent the 
gentleman, or do him any injustice, or treat him with dis- 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 





| right to put his own construction on the gentleman’s speech, 
and comment upon it, leaving him to make such explana- 
tions or disclaimer as he saw fit. 

Mr. Leteu then asked the gentleman to state explicitly 
whether he intended to doubt the sincerity of his disclaimer 
of the language and sentiments ascribed to him? 

Mr. Nixes said he had already denied having any such 
intention ; that he had never pretended to give the precise 
language made use of by the gentleman, but only the con- 
struction of which he thought it was susceptible. 

Mr. Leteu replied that he had no further remarks to 
make, except that he was wonder-struck that any human 


being could put such a construction upon the portion of his 
‘ 


remarks in question. 


The following is an extract from Mr. Leieu’s speech, 
published in the National Intelligencer, understood to have 
been made out by Mr. Leion himself. It is believed fully 
to justify the construction put upon it: 

Extract from the Intelligencer. 
‘<I have since read the book itself; its title is, ‘Slavery, 











| the corrupting influence of this alarming sur- || 


entleman’s language. I have only stated what | 
said as to the influence this pamphlet had on his || 


to state the substance of the gentleman’s remarks, || 


| dividual, however distinguished for tearning or || 


talents and learning? If so, he has but little | 


he had been insulted, and had tamely submitted to it; | 


| courtesy. He had no experience here, and did not know | 
what was the parliamentary rule ; but supposed he had a 














that small class who are always meddling with | knowledge of the character of the people. Was 
matters which they do not understand, and which || the gentleman aware that, in looking to such a 
| source, he was going into the very camp of the 


| Abolitionists? So far as Iam informed, a ae 
_ portion of the Abolitionists are clergymen. e 
| might, with aa same propriety, have read 
| a tract of the abolition society, as most of those 

are probably written by clergymen, as evidence 


| of northern sentiment. However much the opin- 


| ions of the clergy may be respected on subjects 
connected wit’. their profession, on political ques- 
| tions, and all others relating to the interests of 
the country, there is no class of men whose opin- 


|| ions are more at variance with the general current 


| of popular sentiment. The reason is obvious: 
| they do not mix or take part with the people in sec- 
ular concerns; their ideas are drawn hat different 
sources, and their opinions are abstract and spec- 
| ulative. Those who seek for public opinion at 
| the North must neither look above nor below the 
| people, but they must look for it among the people 
| themselves; they must direct their attention to 
| the great mass—the men who toil, and the men 
| who think; the yeomanry, mechanics, and labor- 
ers; the men of hard hands, sound heads, and 
honest hearts. These classes constitute the great 
body of our citizens, and are nearly all sufficiently 
intelligent to form their own opinions on all ques- 
| tions regarding their own rights or duties, either 
| as individuals or as electors interested in the con- 
| cerns of the great Republic.* Iwill now proceed 
| to consider what I believe to be the general state 
of public sentiment among my constituents in 
| relation to the matter under consideration. The 
| subject of slavery isa comprehensive one, and I 
| cannot speak of public sentiment without ana- 
| lyzing it, as it embraces several distinct ques- 
\| tions. 
|| The first is that of slavery, as it exists in several 
|| of the States of this Union, and the power of the 
|| Government over it. On this question it is neces- 
|| sary to say but a few words, as lam not aware 
that northern sentiment differs at all from south- 
‘ern sentiment. No one supposes that Congress 
can directly or indirectly interfere; and with the 
|| exception of the small number of modern Aboli- 
tionists, the opinion is scarcely less universal, that 
| the people of the non-slaveholding States have no 
right to interfere in any way with the local con- 
cerns, and the relations of master and slave, ia 
other States. Domestic slavery is generally re- 
| garded as a political and social evil, but one with 
which the people where it does not prevail have 
no concern,any more than they have with political 
evils in Canada or Ireland. Bat it is not consid- 
ered that the present generation at the South are 
'| responsible for the evils of slavery; nor is it be- 
] lieved that in general the condition of the slave 
population, in point of comfort, is worse than 








*by William E. Channing ;’ printed at Boston, 1835. And 
|| I must say, that I have never risen from the perusal of any 
|| ‘book with a feeling of deeper sorrow. It has had the effect 
‘of weakening the chief remaining ground of hope in my 
|| ‘mind, that the incendiary schemes of the Abolitionists in 
| ‘the northern States; the system of agitation they have or- 
| ‘ganized; the war.they are kindling against the peace and 
|| ‘happiness of the South, and the harmony of the Union; 
| «would be effectually counteracted and suppressed by the 
‘efforts of our fellow-citizens of the non-slavehoiding 
1} © States.”? 

Extract from the Globe. 

‘Since that debate, he had read a book entitled ‘ Sila- 
‘very,’ by a Mr. E. Channing, of Boston. He had never 
| ‘read any paper that filled his mind with a deeper sor- 
‘ row.” 

* * * * 7 





“ This book, said Mr. L., has im. 

|| * paired in my breast the strong hope founded on the belief 
‘deduced from conversations with intelligent gentlemen 

| ‘from non-slaveholding States, that that intelligence and 
‘good sense would be exerted to suppress this cause of mis- 
‘ chief and agitation throughout the Union.’’ 








* These sentiments may not accord with those of Mr. 
Leieu, who once stated in a speech, if my recollection is 
correct, (as 1 have not the speech before me,) that those 
classes who were compelled to obtain a livelihood by labor, 
occupied a position similar to that of the slave population ; 
that they had not, and could not have, sufficient intelligence 
to be safely intrusted with the elective franchise, or any 
participation in the concerns of Government. 
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regretted as a social and political evil, in relation 
to its influence on rake : : , 

9. The second form of this question is slavery 
in this District. The prevailing opinion is, that 
Congress have constitutional power to legislate in 
relation to slavery in this District. This opinion | 
is not generally the result of examination, as the 
question has not been discussed. It has never 
been found necessary to discuss it, because very 
few have ever supposed that it would be proper 
or right for Congress to act on this subject, whilst 
slavery exists in the surrounding States. What 
I have stated to be the common opinion, I must 
add is my own opinion; but I do not intend to go 
into a discussion of this constitutional question. 
I will only say that the ingenious and able argu- 
ment of the honorable gentleman from Virginia 
did carry conviction to my mind. Thatargument | 
was based on two assumptions, neither of which 
I think is true. 
Congress is derived from the cessions ofthe States 
of Virginia and Maryland, and is coextensive 
with the power possessed iy those States. This, 
I apprehend, is incorrect. The cessions conferred 
no power on Congress; they were nothing more 
than a relinquishment of the jurisdictions of those 
States; but such relinquishment did not transfer 
to, and invest in Congress the precise measure of 
power which they possessed, nor, indeed, any 
vower at all. If any State was to cede to the 
United States a part of its territory, would such 
cession vest in Congress the same jurisdiction 
and power over it previously possessed by the 
State? It is evident it wall not. The power 
of Congress is not derived from the cession, but 
from the Constitution. A State can confer no 
power on Congress. The other assumption re- 
gards slaves in the light of property only. This, 
i apprehend, is incorrect; because their owners 
have not an absolute, unqualified, indefeasible 
right of property; they have only an interest in 
their services. They are also regarded by the 
laws of all the States as human beings; so that 
there is something on which laws can operate, 
besides the right of property. I do not like the | 
language which speaks of slaves only as prop- | 
erty; it sounds harsh to my ears. I much Selle 
the language of the Constitution, which speaks 
of them as persons held to labor. I admit that, 





so far as regards the existing rights of property || 


in slaves, it cannot be destroyed by legislation; | 


and I can go no further. | 


But | leave this question; I do not deem it of 
as much importance as many seem to regard it. | 
There are other, and, to my mind, equally insu- | 
perable objections, to the abolition of slavery in | 
this District, whilst it exists in the neighboring | 
States. Are there no general principles which | 
ought to control the action of Congress, except 
those of a constitutional nature? [ think theft 
are principles of higher authority and higher ob- | 
ligation: the great principles of justice and moral | 


right. These principles existed before the Con- | 


stitution, and will survive it, unless that shall en- || 


dure forever. For Congress to abolish slavery | 
in this District, against the will of the inhabitants, | 
and whilst it exists in the ‘adjoining States, I | 
should regard as a palpable abuse of power, more | 
censurable than a violation of the Constitution in | 
a case not entirely free from doubt. This would 
be an abuse of power, involving a disregard of | 
the great See of justice and moral right. 
Sach, I believe, are the prevailing sentiments of | 
my constituents, who, for that reason, do not | 
trouble themselves about the constitutional pow- | 
ers of Congress over slavery in this District. 
I proceed now to speak of the third form in | 
which the question of slavery presents itself— | 
that of abolitionism. This consists of two kinds: 
abolitionism of the old school, and abolitionism | 
of the new school. The former amounts to | 
nothing more than a rational wish and desire for | 
the emancipation of all persons held in bondage, | 


and a disposition to advance that object by the dif- | 
fusion of knowledge and the progress of society. || ‘ philanthropy, have infused gall- and bitterness | 


| 
i 


Of this kind of Abolitionists were Franklin and 
Jefferson; and there are many such at the North, 
and I presume at the South; and was it not for 
the difference in the two races—a difference 


Slavery in the District of  Columbi 


| diate abolition of slavery, and against the will of 





| been discountenanced and reprobated by the peo- 


-been -% more out of sight—that is, amalgama- 
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existing in nature, which seems to interpose an 
insuperable barrier to that object—I should hope 
that the whole free population of the Union 
would be Abolitionists in this sense. 

Very different from these are the Abolitionists 
of the new school. What are their principles? 
I judge of them from their own publications, 
which I haveexamined. They propose an imme- 


those interested in it. hey, therefore, propose 
to abolish slavery by violence. And this they 
design to effect in communities where they do not 
reside, and have no interests or sympathies with 
the inhabitants. Whatever may be their inten- 
tions, no rational person can doubt that their 
scheme has a tendency to insurrection, massacre, 
and a servile war. 

They regard slavery as a theological quéstion. 


| They say it is a sin and a moral evil in the sight 


_ of God and man, and ought to be eradicated from 
The first is, that the power of || 


the earth; and that it cannot be wrong to remove 
anevil. They aver that they have nothing to do 
with the consequences. 

Can men be sane who avow principles like 
these, who are pursuing an object having the 
most important bearing on the vital interests of 
society, which exposes it to all the horrors of 
insurrection, massacre, and servile war, and yet 
declare that they have nothing to do with the 
consequences of their own acts? To call such 
men fanatics is too mild aterm. I have no con- 
cern with their motives, but like all other moral 
agents, they must be held respohsible for the 
natural and obvious consequences of their own 
acts. ‘This principle, true in morals, is not less 
so inf politics. Is it to be wondered at that a 
scheme, based on a total recklessness of conse- 
quences, should have excited the almost universal 





| indignation of an intelligent and moral people? 
| Does any one suppose that this scheme of Abo- 
|| litionism has, or can, under any circumstances, 


prevail to any extent among the 


people in any 
of the free States? i 


It isimpossible. ‘Thatit has 


ple of the State I in part represent, I shall endeavor 
to show. 

But there is reason to believe that there is one 

art of this scheme of abolitionism which has 


tion. Their first movements appear to have been 
directed to this object, and were made in Connec- 
ticut. In 1832 some of these men, residing in 
another State, established a school in one of our 
towns for the education, in the higher branches, 
of colored females. It occasioned great excite- 
mentin the town, and some in the State. 
a law was enacted by the Legislature making it 
unlawful to set up any school in the State for the 
education of persons of color without the consent 
of the selectmen of the town. In violation of this 
law, the school was continued, and a prosecution 
was commenced against the instructress, which 
was resisted on the ground that the law was a 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
and the question was never brought to a final de- 
cision; but such was the honest indignation of 
the inhabitants of the town and vicinity, that the 
school was finally broken up. 

The proceedings of the Rbdlides Society, in 
the city of New York, called forth an immediate 
and strong expression of indignant feeling in 
Connecticut, which was nearly universal. 

The first public meeting was called in New 
Haven. It was large, and comprised the most 
distinguished and influential citizens of all par- 
ties. The Governor of the State presided. The 
resolutions adopted are strong and decided, and | 





Abolitionists in the strongest terms. I will read | 
some of the resolutions, sufficient to show the | 
views and sentiments of the meeting: 

** Resolved, That we have witnessed, with min- | 


‘led feelings of alarm and reprobation, the reck- i 


‘ less course of some professed friends of the cause 
‘of freedom, whose efforts, under the mask of | 
‘into our social system. 


** Resolved, In the language of a report of a 


‘committee of the whole House of Representa- | 


Mr. Niles. 





In 1833 || 





[February 15, 








Senate. 





‘ Congress which assembled under this Constit,- 
‘tion, and by that body ordered to be recorded 
‘in its Journal, ‘ that Congress have no authority to 
‘ interfere in the emancipation of slaves, or the treat. 
‘ ment of them in any of the States; it remainine 
‘ with the several States alone to provide any reo. 
‘ ulations therein which humanity and true Policy 
‘ may require.’ . 

** Resolved, That no man or combination of men, 
‘in one State, has the right to interfere with the 
‘constitutioral rights, or to violate the criminal 
‘laws of any other State in the Union, either by 
‘sending publications leading to insurrection in 
‘such States or in any other manner; and that 
‘we hold it to be the duty of good citizens, by 
‘all lawful measures in their power, promptly to 
‘ arrest such proceedings. 

‘* Resolved, That the concurrent: testimony of 
‘all parties in the southern States, as well as that 
‘of the ministers of the Gospel of all denomina- 
‘ tions among them, whose proceedings have been 
‘ published, cannot fail to convince every reflect- 
‘ing man that the late proceedings of what are 
‘called the abolition and anti-slavery societies, 
‘ have a direct tendency to excite insurrection and 
‘ dissolve the Union. 

** Resolved, That as the mail of the United 
‘States was intended for common good, and is 
‘supported from the common Treasury of the 
* Union, any citizens who make use of it as the 
‘ means of distributing publications hostile to the 
‘ public tranquillity, and under the presumption 


|* of secrecy and security, transmit thereby, pri- 


‘ vately, incendiary documents that they would not 


| ‘ dare to follow to their destination, are deserving of 


‘the reprobation of all good and patriotic men. 
‘* Resolved, That in responding to our fellow- 
‘ citizens of Carolina, we are not insensible to the 
‘ devoted zeal which she exhibited in the achieve- 
‘ ment of our national independence, and that the 
‘land of the Pinckneys, of Laurens, of Moultrie, 
‘ of Marion, of Sumpter, and a host of other gal- 
‘lant men who periled, with our fathers, ‘ their 


| § lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor,’ in 
/*a common cause, deserve, as a right, not as a 


‘ favor, the protecting influence and support of 


| “every northern patriot.” 


A public meeting of the citizens of Hartford 
was soon after called. For reasons not necessary 
to mention here, it was not so generally attended 
as the meeting at New Haven; but the resolutions 
adopted did not the less speak the true senti- 
ments of our citizens. I had the honor to be the 
organ of the committee which reported the res- 
olutions that were adopted. There is one which 
expressly touches on the question of slavery 
in this District, to which I would particularly 
call attention. I will read somie of the resolu- 
tions: 

‘* Resolved, That the States, ir? confederating, 


| ‘retained all their rights as independent sovereign- 


‘ ties, except such as were expressly delegated to 
‘the Union, and among the rights reserved were 
‘ those relating to all matters of a local and social 
‘nature, to private property and the security and 
‘ relations of persons, including those of master 
‘and slave—for at that period slavery existed in 
‘nearly all the States, and was sanctioned by 
‘ their laws. 

** Resolved, That in view of these obvious prin- 
‘ ciples, it is a violation of the spirit of the Con- 
‘ stitution for citizens of one State to enter into 
‘combinations (to give more energy to their. 
‘ efforts) for the avowed object of effecting a 


| * change in the institutions, laws, or social rela- 


‘tions of the people of other States, who, as 


|‘ regards all such matters, are as entirely inde- 
reprobate the principles and proceedings of the | 


‘ pendent communities as they would have been 
‘ had they not entered into the Confederacy. _ 
*¢ Resolved, That the conduct of the Abolitionist 
‘ societies, in publishing and distributing in the 
* slaveholding States, in violation of their laws, 
‘newspapers and utes the natural and 
‘ obvious tendency of which is to excite insubor- 
‘ dination and insurrection among the slaves, and 
‘ expose the country to all the horrors of a servile 
‘war, is highly censurable, and cannot fail of 
‘meeting the reprobation of every friend of his 
‘country. Such proceedings being a violation of 


‘tives, made in the second session of the first |\\‘ the spirit of the constitutional compact, are not 
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‘ more hostile to the peace of those States more || the South? Far from it. Those who believe this, 
‘jmmediately affected by them than dangerous || know little of our population. Their tendency 
‘to the general harmony and the preservation of || hasbeen directlythe contrary. They have aroused 
¢the Union. attention, and excited a spirit of inquiry, which 
‘‘ Resolved, That it is the duty of all good citi- || have produced, not only a reprobation of the vio- 

‘zens who love liberty and venerate our happy || lent measures of the Abolitionists, but a decided 
‘institutions, to discountenance all interference, || and settled conviction that it is morally wrong 
‘by the citizens of any State, in the local inter- || for the people of one State to interfere, in any 
‘ests and concerns of other States; that such ins || manner, in the local concerns of others, and espe- 
‘terference in the relations of master and slave, || cially in the delicate question of domestic slavery 
‘and the interests connected therewith, is in an || —that such interference has a direct tendency to 
‘eminent degree reprehensible and dangerous. || destroy the confidence which should exist be- 
‘That we will use all legal and proper means not || tween the different sections of the Confederacy, 
‘incompatible with our rights, and those great |! and thus to jeopardize the Union, which can be 
‘ principles of liberty, freedom of speech and the || sustained only by public opinion. 
‘ press, to repress and pe any such interfer- 
‘ence, so unwarrantable 
‘ gerous mM its consequences. 

“ Resolved, That we can see no good, but much 
‘evil, from agitating the question In any form, in 








came, I am fully assured. Previous to these 
events, there were some Abolitionists among us. 
I know of some who are Abolitionists no longer, 


‘the States not immediately interested, and that || or at least, deem it prudent to keep their opinions | 


‘we should deprecate a action or proceeding || to themselves. 

‘ by Congress regarding slavery in the District of || Sir, I can state a fact that shows the force of 
‘Columbia; and therefore disapprove of, the pe- | public opinion developed by the measures of the 
‘tition which we understand is in circulation |} fanatics. A short time previous to their pro- 
‘among the people of this State, to be presented || ceedings becoming known, petitions were sent 
‘to the next Congress, praying for the abolition 
‘of slavery in the District of Columbia. 


for signatures, and intended to be presented to 
** Resolved, That we regard the subject of sla- || Congress, praying for the abolition of slavery in 
‘very in the United States as solely a civil and || this District. These were generally sent to clergy- 
‘ political question, and therefore cannot see the || men—from my situation, in connection with the 
‘ propriety of its being taken up by religious com- |! mails, | was enabled to ascertain these facts. But, 
‘ munities, and treated as a moral ora theological || sir, not one of these numerous petitions has been 
. question; and for the same reason have viewed || sent here; there is nota single petition from Con- 
‘with regret and decided disapprobation, the in- 
‘ terference of some of the clergy, and especially || Sir, pub’ic opinion must be respected; the indig- 
‘ those of a foreign country, in a matter involving || nant voice of the people, aroused by the conduct 
‘such momentous political principles, and such || of the Abolitionists, put a stop to this movement. 
‘important social rights.”’ || Does this look like building up a body of public 
Other public meetings were held in different || sentiment, favorable to the cause of Abelition- 
towns in the State, at which similar sentiments || ism? 
were expressed. But it is unnecessary to refer | 


| 
; fer || And here permit me to correct an error which 
tothem. The sentiments expressed by the citi- the gentleman from South Carolina and others 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
zens in the two largest towns in the State were || seem to have fallen into. They speak of the 
responded to by the great body of our citizens, | 


s ob ; ) || tracts and publications, issuing from the Abolition 
with a unanimity seldom if ever witnessed. The || mint, as being extensively circulated and read by 


public presses of all descriptions proclaimed the || the people of the North. This is an entire mis- 
same opinions. I know of but one Abolition || take. do not believe that one person in a hun- 
meeting in the State, and that occurred since I || dred has ever seen one of these publications; no 
left home. It was, I understand, disturbed and || one desires to read them; and there is not, so far 
broken up by violence. These proceedings led || as 1 have been able to discover, even a curiosity 
toa call of a general meeting of the citizens of the || tosee them. I have no doubt that a large portion 
town, which passed sundry resolutions, of which |! of those sent through the mails are not taken out 
I will read two, that may serve to show their senti- || of the post offices. ~ This I know was the fact at 
ments: || the office of which I had the charge: even persons, 

** Resolved, That as by the Constitution of the supposed to be Abolitionists, declined to receive 
‘United States, domestic slavery is left entirely || them. Were I to seek for these publications, or 
‘and exclusively under the control of the indi- | copious extracts from them, I would look into the 
‘ vidual States where the same exists; any inter- || columns of the newspapers I have referred to; 
‘ ference of the other States or the citizens thereof, || and [ might also find them, or parts of them, by 
‘with a view of dictating t& the slaveholding || looking into the speeches of members of Con- 
‘States, on this difficult and delicate subject, and || gress who profess to be most alarmed at their 
‘ particularly by insisting on an immediate aboli- |) circulation. 

} 


‘tion of domestic slavery, is a violation of the || This Abolitionism of the new school is an 
‘ spirit of that Constitution. || excitement, and like all other excitements, it will 
** Resolved, That this meeting, while it depre- || soon pass away, unless keptalive by persecution, 
* cates and will discountenance all tumultuous and || or some other unjustifiable and unwise measures 
‘ disorderly proceedings on the great question of || of resistance to it, and not leave a trace behind. 
‘ slavery which now agitates the public mind, can- |! This, sir, is an age of excitements; almost ever 
‘not but deem anti-slavery associations, formed || year is characterized by some excitement. A few 
‘ for the purpose of disseminating, either by them- || years since, we had in my section of the Union 
‘ selves or their special agents, the principles of || an excitement in relation to the mails being con- 
‘immediate abolition of domestic durecs in all || veyed on the Sabbath; numerous petitions were 
‘ the States of the Union where it exists, highly || sent to Congress to interpose and check this 
‘inexpedient, and injurious to the slavesthem- || national sin, as it was called. ‘This was followed 
* selves; and this meeting cannot also but consider || by the Indian excitement, and petitions were 
‘the circulation of pamphlets and other publica- | 
‘tions in the slaveholding States and elsewhere, | 
‘denouncing all those holding slaves under the || these cases, were also signed by females; and I 


* sanction of the laws of those States as ‘ man- |! will state one fact concerning them. Those cir- 


* stealers,’ and representing, either in words or 
‘by yee all slaveholders indiscriminately as 
‘ guilty of cruel and barbarous treatment of their | 
‘ slaves, to be highly reprehensible, calculated not 
‘merely to disturb the harmony of the States, 
‘ but to promote a servile war, and to destroy the 
‘ Union itself.”’ 

Is it supposed that the reckless principles, and 


were printed at Andover, Massachusetts; and the 


| come from the Abolition mint in New York. 
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Slavery in the District of Columbia—Mr. Ni 


€ Lan That such has been the influence of the rash || 
in principle, and so dan- | Coane of these fanatics, in the State whence || 


into different parts of the State, to be circulated | 


necticut on the subject of slavery inthis District. || 


again circulated and sent to Congress in behalf of 
the poor, Indians. These petitions, in’ both of 
culated in Connecticut, in behalf of the Indians, distinguishe 


petitions in relation to slavery in this District, to || ple y 
which I have referred, it is altogether probable || with this ‘‘catastrophe,’’ were those of slavery 
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desolation—the stoutest hearts quailed before it. 
|| [t was like the pestilence that walketh in darkness 
, and wasteth at noon-day. The ordinary barriers 
of law, Constitution, and even the sacred insti- 
tution of the Sabbatn, seemed to yield before its 
desolating sway, which, in the opinion of some, 
| brought us to the very verge of a revolution. 
Whether anything was heard or known of this 
panic here, I cannot say, as I had not the honor 
of a seat in the Senate. All that I know is, that 
the mails, during the whole session, groaned 
under the weight of panic speeches, all calculated 
to convince the people that they really were dis- 
| tressed, whether they were sensible of it or not; 
and to persuade them that the only way to remove 
the evil was to inerease its severity, as quacks in- 
form their patients that the only sure means of a 
|| cure are to aggravate the disease. This excite- 
| ment, terrible as it was, soon passed away; and 
|| 
| 


| far be it from me to wish to revive it. Peace to 
its ashes!—may they long repose undisturbed, 
| unless scattered by the winds of heaven over the 
| vast ‘* solitudes”’ of the West, whether lakes or 
|| prairies ! 
| Such, sir, will be the issue of the Abolition 
excitement of 1835. It will not be in the power 
of agitators and evil disposed persons, either at 
|| the North or the South, to keep it alive for any 
| length of time; much less will it have the effect 
| of producing settled convictions and opinions in 
| one section of the Union hostile to another. 
Sir, was this to be apprehended, I will admit it 
would be an evil of the most alarming character. 
| This has once been tried at the North, under cir- 
cumstances more favorable for success than will 
|| probably everagain occur. Sir, when disaffection 
|| —I will not say to the Union, although that has 
|| been charged by others—when disaffection to the 
|| Administration and the principles of it prevailed 
|| extensively at the North, and had sunk deep into 
|| the hearts of the people, the leaders of a great 
|| party attempted to build up and consolidate their 
|| power a exciting unworthy prejudices against 
] the people of the South. The slave eee 
| 


and the fact of its forming in part the basis of 
Federal representation, was the principal ground 
on which the structure of sectional prejudices was 
attempted to be erected. This scheme was com- 
menced early. I think it was in the year 1796 
|| that a series of essays, written with unusual 
|| ability, were published in a newspaper in Con- 
|| necticut, standing high in the confidence of the 
|; dominant party, agitating the slave question, and 
|| designed and calculated to excite prejudices on 
|’ that subject. 
This first effort was followed up from time to 
|| time, and especially at periods when the disaffec- 
tion to the Government here was most, extensive 
/ and violent, as during the embargo restrictive 
measures and the war of 1812. These measures 
| the peeple were told, and calculations made to 
prove the statement, were carried through and 
| sustained by a representation in Congress based 
on the slave population. These unworthy efforts 
to infuse into the minds of the people prejudices 
against the South, were not confined to the com- 
plaint on account of slave representation, but in 
| many instances extended to the institutions in the 
| Slave States, and the condition of the slave popu- 
lation. The first essays to which I have aliuded 
| declared that the slaves of the South were as 
| much the property, absolute and indefeasible, of 
their masters, as in Connecticut cattle were of 
| their owners.. They were declared to be the cattle 
| of the South, and it was said they were treated 
| no better than brutes. ‘This scheme of sustaining 
| party domination, by sectional prejudice, was 
| persevered in for a series of years, and until De- 
cember, 1814, when it was finally abandoned and 
received its quietus by what has been called by a 
S 4 gentleman now in the other end of 
|| this Capitol, a *‘ catastrophe.’? Among the com- 
plaints published to the world by those connected 


| and the Federal principle of representation as 


What has become of the Indian excitement? |} regards the slave population.* 
It would be difficult now to find a man who would 
admit that he had any agency init. In 1834 we 








SRR 
| * 664 most elaborate set of papers was then published in 


culated to build up a body of public sentiment at 


violent measures of modern Abolitionists, are cal- | were visited with an excitement which surpassed |/ ‘ the city of Hartford, in Connecticut, the joint production 
the North, unfriendly, injurious, and hostile to 


| all others; it was commonly called the panic || ¢ of an association of men of the first talents and influence 
excitement. For a time it threatened universal |! ‘ in the State. They appeared in the Connecticut Courant, 
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But this great experiment, sustained by a pow- 
erful combination of talent and immense wealth, 


and favored by meee} pin d feelings, did not suc- || 


ceed. These great and persevering efforts, aided 
as they were by the circumstances of the times 
and deep party animosities, failed in building up 
a body of public opinion at the North unfriendly, 
hostile, and injurious to the interests and char- 
acter of the southern States. The feelings and 
prejudices which were engendered were evanes- 
cent, and passed away with the exciting causes 
which produced them. The good sense and 
honest purposes of the people defeated this polit- 
ical scheme, and proved the safeguard of the 
Union, as they will at the present time. 

Sir, if the Democracy and the people of the 
North have been found capable of withstanding 
such combined efforts as these, is it to be sup- 
posed that they will be seduced from their fidelity 


to the Union, and the duty which they owe to || 


their fellow-citizens in other States, by the vision- | 
ary and reckless schemes of modern A bolitionists? | 
No, sir! public opinion among the great body of | 
the inhabitants at the North is sound; it was 
never sounder. I think I may say that those I 


in part represent are an intelligent people, and | 


sure I am that they are a calculating and prac- | 
tical people, who will engage in no scheme or | 
measure, however plausible or correct in theory, | 
without looking to its consequences and practical 
results. They know their rights, springing from 


their Federal relations, and are not less sensible || 


of their duties both to the Union and the people | 
of the other States. 
But it seems to be thought by some that the 
slave States ought to have some better safeguard 
against the designs and schemes of the Abolition- 
ists than public opinion. What better can they 
have, so far as respects the non-slaveholding 
States? Is it supposed that laws would be more 
efficacious? Sir, public opinion is the element of 


all power in this country: it is stronger than all | 


laws; and without which, laws are as the spider’s 
web. Sir, I asserta principle, which is confirmed 
by the history of the world. 
existing in popular opinion, can only be corrected 
by popular opinion. This is the rightful and | 
properremedy. This noble sentiment was beau- 
tifully expressed by Mr. Jefferson, when he said, 


* published by Hudson and Goodwin, two eminent printers 

* of, [ believe, considerable revolutionary standing. 
“These essays, under the signature of Pelham, were 

‘ republished in Philadelphia, in a paper called the New 


* World, edited by Mr. 8S. H. Smith. For eighteen years, 
“the most unceasing endeavors have been used to poison 
‘ the minds of the people of the eastern States towards, and 


* to alienate them from, their fellow-citizens of the south- 
‘ern. The people of the latter have been portrayed as 





It is this: that evils | 
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| ‘that error of opinion can never be dangerous, 
| as long as reason is left free to combat it.”’ 
All attempts to correct errors, on the subject 


|| of abolitionism by legislation, would be like the 
attempts of a former age to put down heresy by | 


penal laws. I do not speak of acts, but of opin- 
ions. The right of discussion, or the entire free- 
dom of the press and of speech, as applicable to 
the subject of slavery, as it exists in this country, 
| must not be invaded or curtailed, to obviate any 
menpeniey: evil, or to meet any particular emer- 
‘gency. This, sir, the people I in part represent 
| will never submit to. Vigilant and jealous of 

their rights, they hold these privileges as too 
_ sacred, to suffer them to be impaired in the slight- 
est degree, as a means of correcting any tempo- 
rary disorder. 
on this subject, is, I verily believe, the only 
effectual means by which abolitionism can be 
checked and put down. Sir, truth and reason 
are the natural antagonists of error and delusion. 
If there are periods of excitement when their effi- 


time soon comes when the voice of reason and 
the force of truth will sink deep into the heart of 
man. 

Sir, I will make one more observation. 
organization of a geographical party in any sec- 


peculiarity of local rights and interests, or on 
sectional prejudices and animosities against the 
eople of another section of the Union, must ever 
e regarded as an evil of the most alarming char- 
acter. The sagacious mind of that great and 


good man who, whether in the field or in council, | 
was first among Americans, foresaw this danger, | 


, and in his last solemn testament warned his coun- 
trymen against it. He told us that artful and 
designing men would attempt to organize local 
parties, and acquire popularity and power by 
misrepresenting the feelings and sentiments of 
the people of one section of the Union towards 
those of another. This is the true secret of all 
such operations, and of the success, be it much 
or little, which attends them. 

Sir, if there are at this time, either at the North 
or the South, any factious and restive spirits, men 
| who are not above that last infirmity of noble 
minds, ambition, who have been oops in 
their attempts at acquiring power in the Union, 
or who are not satisfied with their prospects—if 
there are any such who are now seeking to organ- 
ize a sectional party by agitating the question of 
Abolitionism, let me conjure them, as they value 
their own reputations, as they regard the sacred 
union of these States, as they cherish the peace 
| and happiness of their fellow-citizens, to pause 
before they proceed in a career which, if it fail, 
will cover them with disgrace; if it succeed, will 








* demons incarnate, and destitute of all the good qualities 
* which dignify or adorn human nature. Nothing can ex- | 
“ceed the violence of these caricatures, some of which 

* would have suited the ferocious inhabitants of New Zea- | 


*jand rather than a civilized or polished nation.’’—Olive || 


Branch, 1815. 
Extract from Pelham’s Essays. | 


‘« Negroes are, in all respects, except in regard tolife and | 
* death, the cattle of the citizens of the southern States. If 
‘ they were good for food, the probability is that even the 
* power of destroying their lives would be enjoyed by their 
© owners as fully as it is over the lives of their cattle. It can- 
* not be that their laws prohibit the owners from killing 
‘ their slaves because those slaves are human beings, or be- 
* cause itis a moral evil to destroy them. If that were the 
* case, how can they justify their being treated in all other 
* respects like brutes, for it is in this point of view alone 
* that negroes in the southern States are considered in fact 
‘ as different from cattle. They are bought and sold—they | 
‘are fed or kept hungry—they are clothed or reduced to | 
* nakedness —they are beaten, turned out to the fury of 
‘the elements, and torn from their dearest connections, 
‘with as littl remorse as if they were beast of the 
* field.”” 

“The northern States can subsist as a nation, a Republic, 
‘ without any connection with the southern. It cannot be 
* contested, that if the southern States were possessed of the 
‘ same political ideas, a union would still be more desirable 
‘ than a separation. But when it becomes a serious ques- 
* tion, whether we shail give up our Government or part 
‘ with the States south of the Potomac, no man north of that 


| 
‘ river, whose heart is not thoroughly Democratic, can hesi- 


* tate what decision to make.”’ 


overwhelm their country with calamities, and 
confer on them the unenviable reputation of being 
the authors of them ! 
I have done, sir, with this branch of the sub- 
ject. I have candidly, impartially, and fearlessly 
eclared what I believe to be the prevailing senti- 
ments of the great body of the people, of all par- 
ties, in at least one of the States of this Union. 
If what I have said ‘shall have any effect, how- 





ever small, to quiet the excitement, to allay un- | 


founded alarms, or to inspire confidence in that 
quarter where danger is most apprehended, I shall 
| be amply compensated for my labor. 
| Ihave not stated, nor given, any opinion as to 
| the number of Abolitionists there may be in Con- 
| necticut, nor will I say whether I think there is 
/one person in ten, twenty, or one in a hundred, 
or one in a thousand of the population. I can, 
| however, say, sir, that I do not know of a single 
| individual who avows himself an Abolitionist of 
| the new school, and approves of the violent meas- 
‘ures of the active agents of that cause. There 
/may, however, be more than I suppose, but I am 
| confident their number must be small. 
Sir, it now only remains for me to submit a 
| few remarks on the particular question before the 
Senate; and as I have been anticipated on this 
i peint in some measure by the gentleman from 
|New York, [Mr. Tattmapce,] whose observa- 
|; tions have been so full and satisfactory, I shall 


say less on this question than I might otherwise 
have done. 


The entire freedom of discussion | 


cacy is impaired, they must be short, and the | 


femoe 


The | 


tion of the Confederacy, based on the supposed | 











I will briefly state my objections to the motion, 


| 1 am opposed to it for two reasons: the first is, 


that I consider it wrong in principle, and a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the Constitution; the second 


| is, I believe it inexpedient, and calculated to aid 
|| the cause of Abolitionism. Sir, I have heard 
|, with surprise the very low estimate which some 


gentlemen seem disposed to put on the constitu- 


| tional right of the people to petition Congress for 
| the redress of grievances. So 
| to limit and contract this privilege to the smallest 


ome Senators appear 
possible point; to regard it as nothing more than 
a private right, or the privilege secured to indi- 
viduals of applying to Congress for the redresg 
of some private injury, as the payment of a just 
debt, or the obtaining compensation for private 
property, taken or destroyed under the authority 
of the Government of the United States. Asa 
nation cannot be sued, the right of petitioning in 
this limited sense must exist in all countries, 
whatever may be the form of government, and 
however despotic. I have a very different view 
of this question, and regard the right of petition- 
ing as an important political right, and one which 
should’be held sacred. This, like many other of 
our political principles, was derived from that 
country from whence our ancestors came; it is 
an English principle, and has been ingrafted into 
our institutions, as have many other principles 
of liberty which owe their origin to that country. 
The right of petitioning was at an early period 
asserted by the people of England, and at different 
epochs has’ been recognized and established as a 
fundamental principle of liberty; and the ideas of 
our ancestors in regard to it were derived from 
this source. 

I do not consider the right of petitioning as de- 
pending entirely on the first article of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution. I believe it exists 
independent of that article, and is incorporated 
into the texture of the Government. It springs 
from the form and principles of our institutions. 
Sir, this is a popular Government; the sovereign 
power resides in the people; and the depositories 
of it were established by them, and rest on no 
other foundation than their will. Publi¢e func- 
tionaries of every description are the agents of 
the people, authorized to perform certain duties 
for their benefit. Does it not result from the very 
nature of a Government so entirely popular as 
this, that the people have a right to present their 
complaints or desires to Congress in relation to 
“ay subject? 

ithin some years past, as well as at former 
periods, we have heard much concerning the 
doctrine of instruction; and if that principle is a 
sound one, and can be sustained as incidental to 
our popular institutions, surely the right of peti- 
tioning cannot be questioned. The people, who 
appoint public agents, must possess the right to 
lay their complaints and wishes before them. I 
think, however, this great privilege is sufficiently 
secured by tlie first article of the amendments of 
the Constitution. This guaranties the right of 
the people to assemble and petition Congress for 
redress of grievances. 

It has been contended that this provision goes 
no further than to secure the privilege of petition- 
ing for redress of personal grievances; and when 


| it does not appear that petitioners complain of 


grievances to themselves, they have no right to 
come before Congress. This would be a very 
illiberal and unreasonable construction of this 
article in the Constitution. It would be limiting 
it to.eases of private redress only. It ought to 
receive a liberal and reasonable construction, 
favorable to liberty and the rights of the people. 
The intention, no doubt, was to secure an 1m- 
portant political right: it is embraced in the same 
article which guaranties the liberty of speech and 
the press, and the free exercise of religion. Itis 
also said that this amendment only provides that 
Congress shall make no law prohibiting the right 
of the people to assemble and petition; and that 
it does not prevent either House from refusing 
to receive a petition. This is a technical con- 
struction. The true import of the language is, 
that Congress shall do no act to take away or 
limit the right of petitioning. Whether Congress 
obstruct this right, by law or in any other way, 
the consequence is the same. It was remarked 
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by the gentleman from Louisiana that the people 
had a right to petition, and we had a right to 
refuse to receive their petitions. This is setting | 
one right in opposition toanother. If held that | 
Senator’s note for one thousand dollars, this | 
would give me the right to demand of him that | 
sum of money; but if he possessed the right to | 
refuse to pay it, my right would be of very little 
value. 
Rights and duties are reciprocal ; if the people | 
have a right to petition Congress, it is our duty to 
receive them. I cannot consent to limit or re- 
strain this right in any degree whatever: I would 
receive a petition, let the subject or prayer of it 
be what it might, even if it was to abolish this 
Government. The people have a right to present | 
their wishes here, and I would receive them, let | 
them be ever so extravagant or absurd. Are any 
evils to be apprehended from this? If the object | 
of a petition is unconstitutional or absurd, we 
need not be afraid of it; and can dispose of such 
a petition with very little trouble. I cannot vote 
against receiving a petition for any other reason 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Senate, orsome member of it; and such a petition 
I would refuse to receive solely on the ground 
that I should not regard it as bona fide a petition. 
I should consider the petitioners as having made 
use of the forms of petitioning Congress, when 
their real purpose was to offer an insult to the | 
Senate, or some member of it. Like other bodies, | 
we must protect ourselves from contempt or in- | 
solence. 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Swirt] seems | 
to consider that there is no difference between a | 
motion that a petition be not received and a mo- 
tion to reject the prayer of it. 1 think the differ- 
ence is very great and material. The result, it 
is true, is the same in the latter as in the former 
case. The object of the petitioners, in coming | 
here, is not attained; neither is it, if the petition 
is referred to a committee, or disposed of in any 
other way, unless Congress should come to a 
conclusion favorable to the views and wishes of 
the petitioners. In ordinary cases, it is true, it 
is usual and proper that there should be an in- | 
quiry, in some form, into the truth and merits of | 
a petition; but when, from the face of the peti- 
tion, it is manifest that the prayer cannot be | 
granted, there is no occasion for an investigation, | 
and no sort of impropriety in a motion to reject | 
the prayer of the petition. It was, I presume, on | 
this view of the matter, that the honorable Sen- | 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. BucHanan] made 
the motion to reject the ere of the petition 
now before the Senate. 
of those cases which did not require an examina- 
tion into the merits of the petition, and therefore 
moved that the prayer be rejected. This motion 
is very different from that under consideration— 
to refuse to receive the petition. In. point of prin- 
ciple the distinction is important; and we should 
be careful not to weaken or undermine any of 
the essential principles of liberty—of which the 





e regarded it as one | 


' 
} 


Abolition Petitions —Mr. Vanderpoel. 


proceedings. I should be sorry to see, either here 
or elsewhere, any course pursued towards these 


misguided and mistaken men calculated to keep 


up an excitement which the peace and best inter- 
ests of the country require should be allayed. 
Nothing but injustice or injudicious measures in 


opposition to their arene: can prevent a 
speedy extinction o 

among an intelligent people, who, jealous of their 
own rights, will be careful not to invade the rights 
of others—a people with whom truth and reason 
bear a controlling sway; and public opinion is the 
oe law, from which there is no appeal. Sir, 


right of petitioning is one, and associated with | 
those great political rights—the freedom of speech | 


and the press, and the free exercise of religion. 


But did not this motion involve any sacrifice of | 


principle, did it not conflict either with the letter 
or spirit of the Constitution, I could not vote for 


it. It isinexpedient, and calculated to keepalive | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rather than to repress the spirit of Abolitionism. | 


To refuse to receive their petitions, is probabl 


the very course the Abolitionists would wish | 


Congress to pursue. This would, at least, have 
the appearance of injustice, if not of persecution. 


Will you shut your doors in the face of American | 
citizens who wish to present any seer no | 
matter what, before Congress? This will be fur- | 
nishing them with a ground of complaint; it will | 
excite sympathy, and tend to form a collateral | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


issue, intimately connected with Abolitionism; it | 
would be putting a weapon into their hands which | 


they can use to advantage. 


I would not give this | 


class of persons any advantages by treating them | 
unjustly, or denying to them any rights to which | 
they are entitled in common with any American | 
citizen. 

They are now in the wrong; public opinion is | 
against them, and I would be careful to give them 
no advantages—to do no act calculated to check 


| 


freely and fully what I believec 
timent on this subject, in its various aspects and 
bearings, in at least one of the northern States, 
where early and persevering efforts have been 
made to introduce the principles and spirit of 
modern Abolitionism, but I am happy to say with 
very little success. 


the spirit of abolitionism 


ave done; my principal —_ was to state 
to be public sen- 
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REMARKS OF HON. A. VANDERPOEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1836, 


On an Appeal from the Decision of the Speaker in relation 
to Abolition Petitions. 


Mr. VANDERPOEL said that his mind had | 


i 
|| exertions, and increase the alarm of those upon 
| whom their mischievous doings were designed so 
en and disastrously to operate. It was 


not at first been altogether free from doubt or dif- | 


ficulty on this question; but his reflections had 
brought him to the conclusion that the Speaker 
was wrong; and he would now briefly submit the 
reasons that had brought him to such result. 

On the 8th of February last, an honorable gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. eee) 
for the very desirable and laudable purpose o 
establishing some mode by which these agitating 
abolition petitions could be disposed of, without 


a most useless—nay, a most exciting and mis- | 


chievous debate, introduced a series of resolu- 
tions, which, after some debate, were adopted by 
a most overwhelming majority of this House; 


the first of which is the only one which is mate- | 


rial to the consideration of the question now up- || 


der discussion, and is in the words following: 

** Resolved, That all the memorials which have 
‘been offered, or may hereafter be presented to 
‘ this, House, praying for the abolition of slavery 
‘in the District of Columbia, and also the reso- 
‘lutions offered by an honorable member from 
‘ Maine, [Mr. Jarvis,].with the amendment there- 
‘to, proposed by an honorable member from Vir- 
‘ginia, [Mr. Wisz,] together with every other 
‘ paper or proposition that may be submitted in 
‘relation to this subject, be referred to a select 
‘ committee, with instructions to report adversely 
‘to the prayer of the petitioner, and according 
‘to certain requisitions contained in the resolu- 
‘tions.”’ . 

Subsequently to the adoption of these resolu- 
tions, an honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Bices] presented a petition for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 
The question which had so often been agitated 
was again made by an honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Wise, | whether this petition should 
be received, and was about to be discussed at 
length, when it was urged by an honorable gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] that the ques- 
tion of reception could not now be contested or 


debated, because the House, by the adoption of 


the resolutions of the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, had established a general uniform rule as 
to the manner in which these petitions should be 
disposed of. The Speaker decided that the ques- 
tion of reception was still open to objection and 
debate, and from that decision an appeal has been 
taken, which is now the subject under consider- 
ation. 


Mr. V. said that in order to -determine the 


import, moans and effect of the resolutions intro- 


duced by t 


| by the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina, it was pertinent to inquire what object, 
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the strong current which is setting against their | resolutions, and what circumstances attended 
their introduction into and pas 


e through this 


House? It was well to inquire what was the old 


| rule—what was the mischief; and then we could 


determine what sort of remedy was intended to 
be provided. Need he ask any gentleman what 
was the avowed object of the honorable mover 


| of the resolutions in bringing them to our con- 


sideration? It was, as all would readily answer, 


for a season, of this troublesome subject. 





to avoid those interminable, unprofitable, and 
most ‘* incendiary’’ debates which | 
attended the introduction of every one of these 
petitions. 
said to be in a high state of agitation; i 
highly important that it should be quieted, and 
_all reflecting men could not but perceive that the 
| constant and excited discussions here, on the 
introduction of these petitions, were calculated 
to accomplish anything but to quiet the troubled 
waters. 
Abolitionists of the North with the idea that the 
had become, or were becoming, wonderfully formt- 
dable, and increase the apprehensions which the 
slaveholders of the South so naturally cherished. 
The animated and ofttimes bitter discussions, 
provoked so constantly here by the offer of these 
pen could only serve them to do mischief at 


iad previously 


The public mind at the South was 
was 


They could only serve to impress the 


20th ends, to stimulate the Abolitionist to greater 


ughly important, then, that some movement 


should here be made, that some plan should here 
| be adopted by which the mischievous conse- 
quences of constant discussion and agitation here 


might be avoided; and that very large and decided 
majority which voted for the resolutions of the 
gentleman from South Carolina hailed his propo- 
sition as the sure, the acceptable means by which 
the evils which we had so long encountered might 
be thereafter avoided. The source, too, from 
which they emanated (a gentleman from a slave- 
holding State) was well calculated to make the 
remedy which he intended to work more com- 
plete. 

It is not assuming too much, sir, to suppose 
and affirm that all who voted for his resolutions 
did so under a conviction that thts whole subject 
had received its quietus, at least, till after the re- 
om of this instructed committee should come in; 
Jut now, sir, if we sustain the decision of the 
Chair, and adopt the course contended for by the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,] then we 
will, indeed, have labored in vain to dispose, even 
All the 
fond hopes of those who supported the resolu- 
tions of the gentleman from South Carolina will 


| be blasted, and a conflict, unprofitable as it is 
| mischievous and painful, will again be commenced 


on this floor. He begged gentlemen to look to 


|| consequences before they voted upon this ques- 


|| the force and efficacy of a standin 
| House; and when we recurred to the manner in 
| which they were introduced here, we would be 
|} more ready to admit. that the 


| 


5 rules to dispose not only of the Abolition 


tion. 


Mr. V. contended that the resolutions of the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
PinckNey,| now that they were adopted, had all 
rule of this 


had all the essen- 
tial characteristics, and should, therefore, have 
all the force of a standing rule. Were they in- 
troduced in reference to, or provoked by, any 
particular petition? No. The honorable gentle- 
man from South Carolina had offered them as 
independent propositions, not applying to any par- 
ticular isolated petition or document, but as gen- 


petitions that had been presented, but to direct 
the disposition of those which might afterwards 
be presented. It was competent for a majority 
of this House to establish a general rule, and then 
it could be rescinded, in reference to a particular 
case, only by a vote of two thirds of the House. 
If it was competent for the House to establish 
standing rules in relation to any subject of great 
interest to the nation, (which no gentieman would 
deny,) then this was, to all intents and purposes, 
one of the standing rules of the House, which di- 
rected that ‘‘ all petitions which might thereafter 
‘ be presented, should be referred to a select com- 


what purpose induced the presentation of those || ‘ mittee, with instructions to make such a report 
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‘as should guard against the future influx of these 
‘ agitating Sceuments into this Hall.” 
ow can gentlemen, then, in the face of this 
standing order, or rule of the House, object to 
the reception of the petitions? Sir, (said Mr. 
V.,) I voted for the resolutions—and so, accord- 
ing to the most obvious rules of common sense, 
must every gentleman who voted for them, have 
voted for them—on the assumption that the peti- 
tions, if presented, would be received; for, sir, 


the reference of the petitions, which the resolu- | 


tions so em ete order, presupposes the re- 
ception of them. You cannot refer a thing toa 
seleg@ or a general committee before it is received; 
and he was sorry to hear his honorable friend 
from North Carolina, [Mr. re a few days 
ago, contend that he did not consider the reso- 
lutionsas imposing any obligation to receive these 
petitione. He did not consider the reception of 
them as so very respectful to the petitioners, when 
they were referred for the very purpose of not 
only procuring the rejection of their prayer, but 
of calling forth such arguments and expostula- 
tions as should guard against our being troubled 
with them hereafter. ‘To receive a thing for the 
purpose of killing it, was not,in his humble esti- 
mation, such a reception of it as was objection- 
able on the score of respect to those who sent it 
here. 


| heirs in a situation better than the act of Congress 


i 


| 
| 


| the parties concerned in it. 


Heirs of James Latham—Mr. Reynolds, of Minois. 


ment of this honorable body that they did not | 


understand a subject that was not interesting to | 
them, and of but small import to any one except | 
He coincided with 

the opinion of his friend from Louisiana, [Mr. | 


|Gartanp,] that the House had not sufficiently 


| very unprofitable one. 


different. 


' consideration, and ask that justice be done their 


considered the subject, and had not examined it 
in all its bearings, or the opinion of the commit- 
tee, which was pronounced, would have been 


He said his object was simply to present the 
case of the heirs of Latham to the House for their | 


claim. He did not wish or expect to place the | 


found them; but should the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] prevail, they 
would no doubt have a very honorable notice | 
taken of them, but, in point of fact and truth, a 


On the subject of the public lands and preémp- 
tion rights there are arrayed two distinct classes 
of men. The primary object of one class is the 
accumulation of money by the sales of the public | 


| lands; while the great and leading policy of the | 


But gentlemen tell us they want discussion. | 


They do not like to be muzzled when these peti- 
tions come here. Sir, (said Mr. V.,) how com- 
pletely has the policy of a certain section of this 
country changed within a few short years. He 
well recollected that, less than two years ago, 
upon the introduction of one of these petitions 
praying for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a discussion was commenced 
in relation to it, in which some gentlemen from 
the South evinced a disposition to participate, 
when an honorable and distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia, whose great experience gave him 
a well merited influence here, [Mr. Archer, now 
nota member, ] rose in his place, and admonished 
southern gentlemen, by every consideration of 


regard to their great interest, not to discuss this | 


matter. 

The SPEAKER interrupted Mr. V., and said 
he was traveling out of the legitimate range of 
debate. 


Mr. VANDERPOEL said he had many things 


more to say, but he was apprehensive that he | 
would be obliged very soon to choose the alter- || 


native which his friend from Virginia [Mr. Gar- 


LAND] had just submitted to with so much grace— | 


namicly, take his seat,and forego the residue of his 
speech. He would, however, before he closed, 
remind the House on what grounds the reception 


of these petitions was objected to before the adop- | 
tion of the resolutions of the honorable gentleman | 


from South Carolina. 
Mr. GARLAND called Mr. V. to order, and 
the Speaker decided that he was out of order, 


Mr. VANDERPOEL then concluded by re- | 


marking that, forthe reasons which he had already 
urged, and for ninety-nine other reasons that he 


calls of order, he would vote to reverse the de- 
cision of the Speaker. 


HEIRS OF JAMES LATHAM. 


REMARKS OF JOHN REYNOLDS, 
OF ILLINOS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 27, 1836. 


A bill for the relief of the heirs of James Latham, de 
ceased, provides that the heirs be permitted to enter a quar- 
ter section of land, by virtue of a preémption, in the State 
of Ulinois. Mr. Viwron, of Ohio, moved an amendment 
in the committee, which was adopted, that restricted the 
location to lands that are now in market. 


Mr. REYNOLDS, in opposition tothe amend- 
ment, remarked that he was satisfied the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, who had acted on this 
subjecton yesterday, did not | comprehend it, 
or else a different decision would be given. 

It is no disparagement or insult to the judg- 








| they now do. 


| Vinton] and he (Mr. R.) should not agree on this 


other is the speedy and permanent settlement of | 
the country. This great and leading difference | 
of opinion arises, for the most part, in the minds | 
of gentlemen, not from any selfish or interested | 
motives, but from the very great and essential 
difference in the education of certain individuals, 
and the country in which they are raised. There | 
is, in this vast Republic, which is extended over 
a great continent, such variety in the local situ- 
ations, and in the different sections of the coun- 


| try, that there will be, from necessity, a great 


diversity of opinion among the inhabitants thereof. 
This we see verified every day; and it will con- 
tinue to be the case so long as the causes exist as | 


Then it is not strange that the gentleman [Mr. 


subject. They were raised and educated in very 
different sections ofthe Union. He [Mr. Vinton] 
was raised in the old and respectable State of 
Massachusetts, while Mr. R. said he was raised 
in the West, amongst the pioneers and preémp- 
tioners of that country. Mr. R. said he was 
proud, and considered it an honor to him, to be 
raised in the ‘* far West,”’ amongst a class of | 
men that sometimes were traduced and called | 
squatters and land pirates. It is this class of men, | 
these brave and hardy pioneers, that first pene- 
trated the wilderness and brought the country into 
notice and character; and it is to this class of men, 
that the Government is indebted for so many mil- 
lions of dollars for the sale of the public leeds. 
They converted the wilderness into a country 
highly improved, and productive of all the con- 
veniences and comforts of man. These same pio- | 
neers did, and are always willing to defend their | 
country in the hour of danger. On all occasions, 
knowing the merit and worth of these men, Mr. 
R. said he would advance their interests. It is 
on this consideration that the claimants, the heirs 


|| of Latham, who are honest and respectable citi- 
could have urged if he had not been arrested by || 


zens, are the subject of these remarks. 

In order to understand the claim of the heirs, 
it will be necessary to refer to the act of Con- 
gress of the 5th February, 1813, which gave the | 
right of preémption in the following words, to 
wit: 

‘* That every person, or legal representative of 
‘every person, who has actually inhabited and 


| * cultivated a tract of land lying in either of the 


| * districts established for the sale of the public 


‘lands, in the Illinois Territory, which tract is 
‘ not rightfully claimed by any other person, and 
‘who shall not have removed from said Terri- 


‘ative, shall be entitled to a preference, in be- 
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settlers in the Territory of Illinois residing jy 
the Vincennes land district were excluded from 
a benefits and privileges of the preémption 
aws. 

It may not be improper to remark that on man 
occasions these acts of Congress are construed 
to death by the officers who act on them. We 


|| have a memorable instance of it in the State of 


Illinois, in the case of the act of Congress, which 
contemplated relief to those individuals that lost 
horses in the Indian disturbance of 1832. 

In order to relieve those citizens in the Terri- 
tory of Illinois, an act of Congress passed on 
the 11th of May, 1820, which provided: 

‘*¢ That every person who would have been en- 
‘ titled to a right of preémption in the said Vin- 
‘cennes district, according to the provisions of 
‘the said recited act, passed the 5th February, 
* 1813, had it been so construed to embrace them, 
* shall be allowed to prove to the register and re- 
‘ ceiver, at Vincennes, that they would have been 
‘ so entitled. ~ 

** And every such person, or his legal reprag 
‘ sentatives, shall, upon producing such certificate 
‘ to the register of any land office in the State of 
‘ Illinois, be allowed to enter one quarter section 
‘each, at the minimum price fixed by the United 
‘States, of any land which may be surveyed 
‘previous to the first day of September next, 
‘whether the same shall have been offered at 
‘ public sale or not.”’ 

The ancestor of the claimants became the pro- 
prietor of a preémption right, which is founded 
on these acts of Congress, and with it, on the 26th 
November, 1826, entered and located one quarter 
section of land, which included the ancient town 
of Peoria. 

Mr. R. said he was informed, as he did not 
personally know the fact, that no person, except 
probably one individual, resided on the premises 
at the time of the location of the preémption right. 
Mr. Latham paid into the receiver’s office at 
Springfield, in the State of Illinois, the price re- 
quired by law for this tract of land, and received 
the proper vouchers for the same. 

The constituted authorities of Peoria county, 
under the act of Congress of 26th May, 1824 


| allowing a preémption to the county for the use 


of the county, made some objection to the issuing 
of a patent to the heirs of Latham; and thereupon 
the patent never did issue. 

The case between the heirs of Latham and the 


‘| county remained thus unacted on until the last 
| session of Congress, at which session an act was 


passed permitting the county to purchase the 
same premises which had been before that time 
located and entered by the preémption right of 


| Mr. Latham, reserving the right of the heirs to 


bring suit for the land in question. 

This is a plain and simple narration of the facts 
as far as he’ knew them; and he believed them 
to be true, in relation to the case now before the 
House. 

The gentleman from Chio [Mr. Vinton] objects 
to this bill, gs the claimants may select a very 


| valuable tract of land, and even may locate it on 


a site for a town. 
true. 


This (Mr. R, said) may be 
Every one is justified to do the best they 


| can with the means in their hands, so long as 


they act upright and honest in the transaction. 
Mr. R. said he would do so; and he had no doubt 


| the gentleman from Ohio would do the same. 


The heirs of Latham cannot locate their pre- 


/emption right on a more valuable town site than 


| State of Illinois, or in all the West. 


Peoria was at the time of location. This town 
occupies one of the most beautiful sites in the 
It is situ- 
ated on the Illinois river, at the lower end of 


' Peoria Lake, and in the center of the most fertile 


| * tory every such person and his legal represent- || 


° ‘ | 
‘coming the purchaser from the United States, || 


‘ 


price, and on the same terms and conditions as 
‘are, or may be, provided by law for the sale of | 


|‘ other lands sold at private sale in said Terri- 


‘tory.” 


It will be necessary to state to the House that 


part of the Vincennes land district extended into | 


the then Territory of Illinois; and, by some im- | 
proper construction of the act of Congress, the 





of such tract of land, at private sale, at the same || 


and desirable region of country in the State. 
This site attracted the attention of La Salle 
and Father Hennepinin their first exploring ex- 
peditions to the West from Canada, in the year 
1680. Their successors, of all nations and colors, 
who have visited this place, approve of their taste 
and judgment in selecting this position for 2 fort 
and town. It will at once be seen that the heirs 


| of Latham cannot locate their claim on any place 


‘in the State of Illinois that will now be more val- 


uable than the site of Peoria was. 
The gentleman from Ohio says they may resort 
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to a lawsuit and recover their rights. This i 
remedy to recover the rights of the heirs is slow | 
and expensive. It is attended with difficulty to || 
prosecute the claim through the various courts 
before a final hearing and decision could be had. 
And, in the mean time, the town, which is now in 
such flourishing condition, would wither and die. 
It need not be m®&med to this House-that a town 
in dispute will not improve and prosper. This 
consideration will weigh powerfully with this 
honorable body in the decision of this case. The 
Congress of the United States have the power 
of doing justice to these heirs, and at the same 
time continuing the flourishing prosperity of one 
of the most promising towns in the State of Illi- 
nois. 

This case does not present a new and dangerous 
principle in the policy of our land system. It | 
falls within the principles and policy which have 
been adopted and acted on from the commence- | 
ment of the present system. 

In the year 1800, the first right of preémption 
which he discovered in the law books was given 
in the country where the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vinron] resides, to persons who had erected 
mills, or who had commenced them. This policy 
has never been abandoned from that time to the 

present; and Mr. R. hoped in God it never would 
Gs while the Government owned one acre of land 
in the United States. 

From the year 1800, down to the present time, 
there have been passed thirty or forty, or perhaps 
more, acts of Congress allowing the right of pre- 
emption. It isthe settled and acknowledged pol- 
icy of the Government. There is, atthe present 
time, a preémption law in existence, which will 
not expire until next June. This has been the 
course pursued by the Government.for almost 
forty years. This policy is founded on equitable 
and just principles, which constitutes a part and 
parcel of our land system. He hoped its pro- 
priety and justice would not now be either ques- 
tioned or disturbed in this or any other case. A 


single momrent’s reflection will rivet it strongly in || 


the breast of every patriot and friend to justice | 
and humanity. The preémption system comports 
with the views of those individuals who think | 
the public lands ought alone and singly to be | 
considered and used for the benefit of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. And it is also strongly 
and warmly recognized by those persons who 
think the primary object of the public lands is 
to have on them actual and bona fide settlers and 
farmers. 

If we desire the accumulation of money in the 
Treasury, to grant the right of preémption to 
farmers will accomplish this object. The lands | 
adjacent to these preémptioners will sell higher 
and more rapidly, and be enhanced in value by | 
being in the vicinity of improved lands. This 


will be recognized by all who have witnessed the || 


operation of the preémption system. In this view | 
of the case the Government is greatly benefited | 
in the Treasury by the policy. 
The other class of people is pleased with the | 
preémption system because the country is settled | 
and improved. The lands are in the hands of the 
citizens; and the States in which the public do- | 
main is situated can exercise complete and sov- | 
ereign jurisdiction over the lands by taxing them, 
and performing other acts of sovereignty, which | 
they now forbear to do. And what is still more, | 
and better, it secures to the actual settler a home 
and fireside of his own. He is then, what ever | 
| 


farmer should be, the lord of his own soil. It 
inspires him with confidence in his Government, 
oa demonstrates to him, what is the proudest 
appellation on earth, that he is a “* free and in- 
dependent American citizen.” 

Another great consideration is to the farmer, 
that he is secured in his possessions from the de- 
vouring rapacity of speculators. His little farm 
and possessions, for which he has toiled wa | 
labored to make, will be saved from the grasp 
of the cold and heartless miser. The poor, but 
honest man, may have spent all his means, and 
much of his time and labor, to improve a tract 


| 
| 


of the public lands; then to lose it is too much to || 
bear. The preémption system will preserve it, || hich and elevated views of policy throughout the | 


and the Government not be injured in any manner 
whatever. 


Heirs of James Latham—Mr. Ri ynold 


The cass of the heirs of Latham is founded on 
these principles, which have been so long recog- 
nized by the acts of the Government and the 
people 5 they are as immutable almost as the 
Constitution of the country. 

Mr. R. said he desired no more nor less than 
these principles and policy be applied to the case 


| now before the House. Although it is an isolated 


case, yet if itdoes not fall within the general prin- 
ciple which is recognized by the laws of Con- 
gress, he did not expect or wish it to pass. 

The gentleman from Ohio suggests the consid- 
eration that there may be fraud in this matter. 
In relation to this eharge, Mr. R. said he would 
vouch for the character of the claimants—that 
they sustained the reputation of honest and cor- 
rect men; so was their father. Fraud isa kind 
of charge that may be made, with some plausi- 
bility, against any transaction whatever. The 
Scriptures themselves have not been entirely clear 
of the charge, yet the great mass of mankind give 
the allegation no credence whatever. ; 

In fact, there can be no fraud gathered from 
the transaction; and we cannot presume fraud 
when there ts no foundation for it. 

lt appears, from the report of the committee, 
that the assignment or transfer of the preémption 
right to Latham was acknowledged by the pub- 
lic officers at the land office in Springfield, and 
the preémption located. Latkam, being the as- 

| signee, no doubt, for a valuable consideration, has 
the same right as the original preémptioner had, 
under the laws of Congress; and so the register 
at Springfield has decided, by permitting him to 
locate it on the lands of the United States. 

It appears that the heirs of Latham, having 
legally Goad the preémption, had a good right 
to the premises, except by the act of Congress 
of the last session; and as the act of Congress 
deprived them of their right, and left them only 
the privilege and lean blessing of a law suit, it is 
just and proper that Congress should relieve 
| them, and place them, as near as practicable, in 
the situation they found them. 

In answer to the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. R. 
said he would present the views of the great and 
talented statesman, Alexander Hamilton, to repel 
the argument that the accumulation of money in 
the Treasury ought to be the sole object of Gov- 
ernment in the disposition of the public lands. 
This great and wise man, on the 20th of July, 
1790, while in the office of the Secretary of the 


|| Treasury, reported, ** in obedience to an order of 


the House of Representatives,’’ that there ap- 


| peared ** two leading objects’’ of consideration ; 

one to raise money, and the other to settle and 
improve the country, in the disposition of the 
public lands. 

The first ‘‘ leading object,’’ which was to raise 
|a revenue, has been fully accomplished. The 
only misfortune and trouble with the Government 
now is to know what to do with the surplus rev- 


| established what is sometimes called ** the com- 
| promise system,’’ will provide for more revenue, 
| without the income on the public lands, than will 
be necessary for the ordinary operations of the 
| Government. 
| This being the case, there is now remaining in 
the Secretary’s report but ‘‘ one leading object,”’ 
and that is to settle and improve the country, in 
| which he hoped the gentleman from Ohio would 
| aid and assist. 
If it be necessary, (Mr. R. said,) he might 
| present to this House the repeated and urgent 
| recommendations of the Executive of the United 
States, ‘‘ that the public lands shall cease, as soon 
‘as practicable, to be a source of revenue, except 
‘for the payment of those general charges which 
‘grow out of the acquisition of the lands, their 








‘ ; 
| great nation, and from a President than whom 


| no Presidentin the Government ever stood higher, 
| or more esteemed by the people, must have weight 
| on this subject with 

| even with the gentleman from Ohio himself. 
The President has, in all his messages, taken 


whole Union. He has recommended strongly 


enue in the Treasury. The tariff laws, which | 


3, of Illinois, 
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will be greatly beneficial to the Atlantic States: 


so has he, in various messages, for many years, 
urged to Congre ss the propriety to reduce and 
graduate the price of the public lands. These 
measures will be alike,and Mr. R. hoped together, 
considered by Congress. Letthe western farmers 
have the public lands at reduced prices, while the 
citizens of the Atlantic States receive all the public 
money for fortifications, light-houses, and other 
improvements. 

The gentleman from Ohio has dragged before 
the House an isolated case from Chicago, in the 
State of Illinois, to show that Mr. Baubien had 
acquired a great fortune by his preémption right, 
aba that the heirs of Latham might do the same. 
He said the preémptioner, Mr. Baubien, was ‘a 
sutler,’’ &c. Mr. R. said he was at Chicago a 
few days after the sale was made to Mr. Baubien 
by virtue of his preémption right, and thereby 
became acquainted with the transaction. He 
had, since his arrival here, received documentary 
evidence on the subject, and presumed he could 
speak knowingly as to the whole transaction. 

Mr. Baubien was nota sutler, nor sold whisky. 
If he did, in our State there is no law or public 
opinion established to exclude sutlers and sellers 
of liquors from the privilege of the preémption 
laws. With us, we act on the principle of equal- 
ity; we know no orders of nobility. Sutlers 
and liquor sellers are, like other citizens, per- 
mitted to come into the pale of our political 
church. 

Mr. Baubien was once, but not at the time he 
made the purchase, the clerk or agent of the 
‘* Fur Company,’’so called in our country. Mr. 


| R. said he was informed that Mr. Baubien was 


in the possession of the premises he purchased 
by virtue of his preémption right, for many years 
before the sale. He had long before the sale pur- 
chased the houses and improvements on the land 
in question, and had made other and further im- 
provements on the land to a considerable amount 
of money. 

Under the provisions of the preémption laws 
he presented himself before the proper officers, 


| the agents of the Government, in the land office 


at Chicago, with satisfactory and conclusive evi- 
dence to entitle him, like other preémptioners, to 


| the privileges of the preémption laws, and de- 


| manded his right. 


‘survey, and sale.’? These continued recom- || 
mendations, coming from the Executive of a || 


all classes of mankind, and l} 


The officers of the Govern- 
ment had no choice left them. The land was not 
marked on the plat, ‘ reserved from sale;’’ and 
they had no official evidence, verbal or document- 
ary, to wen Baubien from becoming the pur- 
chaser, by virtue of his preémption. The officers 
had no authority to prevent the sale. 

Since Mr. R. came to this city, he hag received 
copies of official letters, establishing thé fact that 
the land purchased by Mr. Baubien was not re- 
served from sale, to the knowledge of the register 
| or receiver at Chicago. 

it is true, as the gentleman from Ohio says, the 
land purchased by Mr. Baubien was very valu- 
able. But (Mr. R. said) there are many more 
fortunes in Illinois for enterprising and talented 

| individuals. The gentleman from Ohio himself, 
if he has not a fortune already, can make one in 

| Illinois; and so can any other person of enterprise 
and temperate habits. Making fortunes in our 
State is the order of tgp day; and if Mr. Baubien 
has been fortunate, hundreds and hundreds more 
have been, and will be equally fortunate in the 
State of Illinois. 

Mr. R. hoped the fortunate case of Mr. Bau- 
bien would not defeat the heirs of Latham in their 
rights. He would propose an amendment to this 
bill at the proper time, which would go to. pre- 

| vent the claimants from entering with their pre- 
emption right any mineral Jand, or the improve- 
| ment of any actual settler. 

This last provision is almost useless, as no one 
dares to enter the improvement of a laboring man, 
| although it may be on the public lands. There 
would be raised the storms and tornadoes of an 
insulted people, that would destroy the prospects 
of gain which might be attempted to be acquired 
in this manner. 

Mr. R. remarked, in conclusion, that all*he 
wished was to place the heirs of Latham in the 
same situation as the act of Congress of the last 


such measures to be effected on the sea-board as || session found them. 
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SUFFERERS BY NEW YORK FIRE. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House or Representatives, 
February 18, 1836, 


Upon the bill for the relief of the Sufferers by the great 
Fire in the city of New York. 


" 
REMARKS OF HON. W. HUNT, 
| 
| 
i] 
Mr. HUNT said: Mr. Chairman, I am fully | 
aware that favors may be delayed until all grace 
in conferring them must be lost; and I am equally 
aware that even a simple act of justice may come 
too late to effect its object. Iam admonished of 
the truth of this sentiment by a letter now before || 
me, from the city of New York, under date of 
the 15th instant—a letter from a source entitled 
to all credence, and not written with any view to 
this debate.. In that letter, action, prompt and 
speedy action is called for; and I am told that, in 
case we do nothing, distress beyond description 
must be felt, and many failures inevitably take 
place. 
Thus admonished, sir, and feeling, as I do, a 
deep solicitude in the speedy passage of the bill 
now before the committee, [ shall not delay ac- 
tion by penny the discussion beyond a few 
brief moments. Discussion on the part of the 
friends of this bill may well be spared, after the 
lucid, eloquent, and able appeals made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Pui.urps, 
and the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. con 
The argument I could not strengthen, and most 
assuredly I should regret by any attempt of mine 
to weaken it, 

My task is avery humble one. It is, in the first 
place, on behalf of my native State, to render my | 
sincere thanks to those gentlemen for the spirit | 
and manner in which they have rescued this bill 
from the reproach sought to be cast upon it; and, 
in the second place, to endeavor to obviate some | 
of the aoe tenee Pan naeeenny newts by those 
gentlemen) urged by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Pickens,] the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Harpin,] and the gentleman 
from Rhode Island, (Mr. Pearce.] 

Sir, it has afforded me unfeigned pleasure to 
listen to the manly defense here submitted of the 
characters of those more immediately interested 
in the provisions of this bill—the characters of 
your merchants—coming, as that defense has, 
from those connected with New York only by 
that silver cord of a common nature which in the 
social state binds man to his fellow, but which 
cannot be loosed without breaking the golden | 
bowl, the pitcher at the fountain, the wheel at the | 
cistern, and resolving society back into its original 
elements. 

Sir, to the character of the merchant I wish to 
add but one further witness—a witness ranking | 
amongst the greatest men of this or any other age; 
and I adopt the testimony of Dr. Chalmers, given 
in immediate reference to the English merchant, | 
as applicable in all its freshness, force, and truth, 
to my own countrymen. He says: 

** ft might tempt one to be proud of his species 
* when he looks at the faith that is put in him by 
‘a distant correspondent, Who, without one other 
* hold of him than his honor, consigns to him the 
* wealth of a whole flotilla, and sleeps in the con- [ 
* fidence that itis safe. It is, indeed, an anima- 
‘ting thought, amid the gloom of this world’s 
‘ depravity, when we behold the credit which one 
* man puts in another, though separated by oceans | 
‘and by continents; when he fixes the anchor of | 
‘a sure and steady dependence on the reported | 
‘ honesty of one whom he never saw; when, with | 
‘ all his fears for the treachery of the varied ele- 
‘ments through whick his property has to pass, 
‘ he knows that, should it only arrive at the door || 
‘of its destined agent, all his fears and all his || 
‘ suspicions may be atan end. We know noth- i 
‘ ing finer than such an act of homage from one || 
‘human being to another, when a the | 
‘ diameter of the globe is between them; nor do || 
‘ we think that either the renown of her victories, | 
* or the wisdom of her councils, so signalizes the 
‘country in which we live, as does the honor- || 
* able dealing of her merchants; that all the glo- 
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‘ries of British policy and British valor are far 


| ¢ an en by the moral splendor which British 
i 


‘ faith has thrown over the name and the character 
‘ of our nation; nor has she gathered so proud a 
‘ distinction from all the tributaries of her power 
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‘as she has done from the awarded confidence of | 


‘those men, of all tribes, and colors, and lan- 

‘guages, who look to our agency for the most 

‘ faithful of all eee and to our keeping 
able of all custody.”’ 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the character of the 
class of men who are now asking you for legisla- 
tion. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Picx- 
— supposes there are constitutional objections 
to this bill, arising under those sections of the 


| Constitution which provide that ‘ all duties, 


imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States;’’ and again, that ‘* no prefer- 
ence shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State over 
those of another.’’ 

The answer to this objection has, in my appre- 
hension, been sundial furnished by the gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me. If thé objection 
be well taken, every fortification and every light- 
house you have erected have been in violation of 
the Constitution; and the practical construction 
given your Constitution has, from the commence- 
ment of your Government, been wrong. But, 
sir, again, whatever may be considered as the 
true construction of the sections of the Constitu- 
tion above quoted, I submit that the bill under 
consideration is not obnoxious to the objection 
The purport of its provisions is simply 
to regulate the debts due the Government. And 
strange indeed is the proposition denying to the 
Government, as a creditor, the power beneficially 
exercised (for the creditor) in dealing with the 
embarrassed debtor. 


. 
The gentleman from South Carolina also stated | 


that the English Government had uniformly re- 


fused to interfere in cases of this description; | 


that no relief had there been granted since the 
great fire in London. Sir, it may well be that 
the honorable gentleman has met with no special 
act of English legislation on this subject since 
the period referred to by him; but sure I am that 


upon reflection he will perceive that in England, | 


for many years past, no particular legislation has 
er commercial law re- 
ceived its illustrations, its form, and symmetry, 
from the adjudications of her Mansfield, this 
een amply provided for by general 
acts. The systems of the two Governments are 
different. The English is the warehousing sys- 
tem—ours is the system of cash duties and bonds. 
Should the time ever arrive in this country when 
our political men can turn their attention from 
the evanescent party politics of the day to the 
great and abiding interests of the nation, it will 
not, I apprehend, be difficult to satisfy them that 
much may be learned and advantageously copied 
from the English system. As early as the 43d 
of George III. an act was passed providing that 
the Government and its officers should not be 
liable to the owners of goods destroyed by ac- 
cident in the warehouse, and also providing for 
the remission of duties. The provisions of that 
act were somewhat extended by acts of 3d and 
4th William IV. The doctrine of remission of 
duties was not a new one, introduced by the act 
of-George III. Tiat doctrine was familiar to 
the people; but the act had become necessary, for 
the purpose of settling a vexed question in the 
English courts of justice —a question whether 
in case of loss of goods by any accident other 
than that termed the act of God, or the public 
enemies, the Government or its officers were not 
liable to the owner for their value, upon the legal 


'| principles of bailment. 


Thus, sir, it will be seen that in England there 
is ample provision for cases like the one before the 
committee. Nay, the-English acts cover vastly 
more ground than the bill before you. They pro- 
vide for remission; this bill only provides for an 
extension of credit. It has been objected by the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. bance] tha 
e of 
the sufficiency of the sureties offered. Is this, 
sir, any new provision? Will it clothe the col- 
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lector with any new power which may be abused ? 
He is now the judge in this matter. But, sir, 
pass this bill, and the Government will gain one 
important advantage—the right to claim new and 
undoubted sureties, in case the old sureties are 
not satisfactory to the collector. I will not en- 
large — this argument, but a submit that, in 
view of this wide-spread and desOlating calamity, 
affecting materially all the relations of business, 
this feature of the billis worthy of all commenda- 
tion. 

The honorable gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pearce} has, also, with great industry and 
ability, collected and presented to us a variety of 
cases in which Congress has refused to interfere. 
Many of them, sir, may have been cases of great 
individual hardship. They certainly were pre- 
sented by the gentleman, as were all his views 
and ene a manner well calculated for effect. 
In reference to those cases, I will only remark, 
that we know not their peculiar and attendant 
circumstances, nor the reasons influencing former 
Legislatures to refuse relief. But, on this subject 
of precedent, permit me to add to the list of cases 
perens by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 

TORER.] On the 14th of June, 1790, duties were 
emitted on goods of T. S. Jenkins & Co., of Hud- 
son, New York, destroyed on their passage from 
New York to Hudson. 

August 4, 1790.—Duties were remitted on salt 
of Stewart & Davidson, of Annapolis, destroyed 
by flood the night after it was landed. 

May 9, 1794.—Duties were remitted on coffee 
destroyed by fire at Baltimore. 

June 7, 1794.—Duties were remitted on distilled 
spirits, of Rogers, of Middlebury, Vermont, de- 
stroyed by fire. 

January 15, 1798. —Similar relief granted to 
West and Usey, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
on sugars destroyed by fire. 

March 3, 1801.—Similar relief granted to Halsy 
and others on teas burnt at Providence. 

February 19, 1803. — Extension of one year 
granted on the bonds of those who suffered by 
fire at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

March 19, 1804.— Similar relief granted on 
bonds at Norfolk, Virginia. 

February 10, 1807.—Similar relief granted on 
bonds at ecteneath. 

April 11, 1820.—Extension of four years granted 
on the bonds of those suffering by fire at Savan- 
nah, and who were not insured. 

May 5, 1824.—An extension of four years on 
the bond of E. Van Syckle, of Philadelphia, 
having suffered by fire, and not insured. 

This list of precedents might be almost indefi- 
nitely extended. But, sir, I trust they are suf- 
ficient to answer the argument of the gentleman 
drawn from precedents, and will at least prove 
that, if at times Government has refused to inter- 
fere, yet at other times, and in numerous cases, 
it has interfered to afford relief. And it is merely 
in this light I have cited the above cases; for, so 
far as concerns my own vote, I shall never be 
troubled for a precedent in a case where my con- 
science, directed by my best judgment, impels 
me to act. 

It has been objected again that there may be a 
class of sufferers in New York equally meritorious 
with those included in this bill, and who are not 
provided for in it. 

This objection may be true to a certain extent; 
I say may be, for as 7 the objection rests main! 
upon conjecture. But, sir, if true in its whole 
extent, does it follow that because we cannot in 
this bill relieve all, we shall relieve none? If there 
be another class of sufferers, entitled upon well- 
known principles of ees to relief, I shall 
most cheerfully go with the gentleman in afford- 
ing that relief. r ; 

t has also been objected that, by passing this 
bill, you will establish a precedent authorizing 
Savannah and other cities to claim relief. To this 
objection I would vay that whenever Savannah, 
or any other place, shall present a case similar in 
principle to theqpresent one, we shall be bound to 
act upon it; and I can never consent to withhold 
an act of justice through fear of its pecuniary con- 
sequences. 

A farther objection has been drawn from the 
supposition that, at the expiration of the extended 
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tion upon the decision of our courts, which hold 


the importer liable, even when a bond has been || 


viven by the factor. Were this objection well | 
taken, I should feel the necessity of inserting in 
the bill a new provision. But, sir, a moment’s 
consideration must, I think, satisfy every legal 

entleman that no provision of the kind is neces- 
sary. Sir, the legal effect of this act must, beyond 
all doubt, be to adopt the bondsmen as the true | 
and only debtors of the Government; thus releasing | 
the importer from all liability. 
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credit, the bonds may not be collectable, and the || French question wore a threatening aspect, rec- 
importer (who does not always give the bond) be | ommending us to provide for the public defense; 
made liable to the Government; basing this objec- || the other, since the happy termination of that | 
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States. No, of forts.| Total cost. | 
ee — 
Matniascnecsesnssertssiieedeat 7 $1,365,000) 

‘ : . ag ; New Hampshire....... 2.0000] 1 500,000 
| question, announcing its auspicious conclusion, || Massachusetts...... Th nee 16 2,769,000 | 
but still adhering to the recommendation in the | Rhode Island...........+- eoded 6 2,469,000 
first one, and reinforcing his own sentiments | Connecticut... ......seres mares 5 , 460,000 
with the voice of Washington. This recom- | NEW Yorks..-+..-...---2-. ses ° eres 
: Sarr a — Als recom- | Pennsylvania and Delaware... | 4 * 1,007,136 
mendation, thus supported, must coincide with |) Maryland........+ LENS PA 10 $3,008,687 
the enlightened sense and patriotic feeling of the || Virginia........ eecceeeeeeecees 3 3,869,025 | 

a . r *. © € no > 
Senate. We must all feel the necessity of pro- ca Carotina...+++0« teen eeee | : ' 24,0 
viding for the national defense now, in this most a paenesenits retry 10 1820387 
favorable conjuncture, when the possession of SRNR occ cis incadacutus 7 ,756,858 
ample means and the enjoyment of full leisure | Alabama, ......+000++ ctcoeses 3 | peop 
gives us full opportunity of doing so with the Florida Territory........ ++ sees 12 5,014,000 


The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Harpre] || 


avows himself in favor of the provision in the 
revenue laws allowing the drawback on goods 
exported. That provision he considers a legiti- 
mate regulation of commerce. If the gentleman 
will but carry out his principle, he will find him- 
self constrained, I apprehend, to support the 
present bill. Why, sir, is a drawback allowed ? | 
Simply because the goods have not gone into the | 
hands of the consumer for home consumption. | 
Then, in principle, how does this case differ? | 
Have these goods gone into the hands of the con- 
sumer? Sir, this calamity presents the strange 
anomaly of a Government actually profiting by an 
event which has brought distress, if notruin, upon 
thousands. In this way, enable your merchants | 
to continue business, and your present bonds 
will be met, and new importations be made to 
supply the place made vacant by the fire, and 
upon which new importations Government will 
again receive its duties; thus receiving duties 
twice upon what has entered but once into the 
consumption of the country. But press the im- 


| tion, fourteen; proposed in the present bill, nine- | 


mediate payment of the outstanding bonds, and || 


I ask the committee to reflect, with the evidence 
before gentlemen from private sources, and from | 
the T'reasury Department, whether there be not 
great danger of driving men to extremities, of 
tasking them beyond their strength, and thus 
producing great individual suffering as well as 
national loss. 

From the remarksI have made, the committee 
will have perceived that I place this bill before 


| sixty-one; making in the whole one hundred and 


them not as appealing to the charity of the nation. || 


No, sir. it comes to me, and sol wish to present || 
it to the committee, commended by every consid- | 


eration which should influence a wise and provi- 
dent creditor in his dealings with the suffering, 
unfortunate debtor. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE—FORTIFICATIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue Senate, February 23, 1836. 


On motion of Mr. Benton, as chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill making appropriations for the collection of 
materials, the purchase of sites, and the commencement of 
the construction of the new fortifications. The bill having 
been read, 


Mr. BENTON rose and commenced his speech 
with saying that when the bill was reported from 
the committee some weeks ago, the Wein ques- 
tion wore a lowering aspect, and a majority of 
the Senate seemed ready to vote the large appro- 
priations which the crisis required. Since then, 
the fear of danger from that quarter had vanished, 
and he must now appeal to the enlightened fore- 
cast of the Senate for the same vote which a 
patriotic impulsion would then have given. I 
took occasion (said Mr. B.) then to say that my 
own support of the bill, and.of the whole line of 
policy which it indicated, had no dependence 
upon the French question; that I was in favor of 
providing for the general defense, without regard 
to extrinsic circumstances; and that, so far as my” 
own course was concerned, I should go on to 
clothe the country with the mantle of defense, 
and to put her in a condition to meet the contin- 
gency of war, although I might hold in my hand 
the bond of fate for peace. 

The President of the United States has sent 
us two messages on this subject; one while the 
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| whole, and the number of men it will require to 


| outa few for which data has not yet been col- | 
| lected to estimate the cost, and for er 

| now under construction, the sum of $28,000,000 
| is estimated to be necessary; making inthe whole | 


greatest economy and the greatest effect. The 
disappearance of danger will not affect our wise 
and systematic policy. Weare not an assembly | 
of frivo!ous Athenians, to inquire for the news | 
before we vote, and then to give our votes not 
accerding to the exigencies of the public service, | 
but according to the reported state of Philip’s 
health. 

In taking up this bill, (congnued Mr. B.,) which 
proposes appropriations for the commencement | 
of a large number of new works, I think it proper | 
in itself, and pertinent to the occasion, to make | 
some general exposition of the state of our forti- 
fications; to show the number of forts constructed; | 
the number in progress; the number proposed to 
complete the whole system, with the cost of the 


* Estimates for Forts Mifflin and Delaware, not complete, 
and not included. 

t Estimate for Fort McHenry, not complete, and not in- 
cluded. 

This table does not include fouryen smaller 
forts, the cost of which is not estimated. 

Mr. B. wished to repeat, and to be distinctly 
understood, as exhibiting these tables for the in- 
formation and satisfaction of the Senate, not for 
the purpose of showing that more or less was 
expended in one quarter than in another. It was 
a subject on which equality of expenditure would 
be absurd; besides, it was a subject on which 
tables could not speak explicitly; for often the 
fort counted in one State belonged just as much, 
for all the purposes of protection and expenditure, 
to another State in which it was not counted. 
This was the case with all forts situated upon 
bays or rivers which divide States; and was 
strongly exemplified in Connecticut and New 
York, in Pennsylvania and Delaware, and in 
Maryland and Virginia. 

After the general view of the whole number of 
forts, Mr. B. presented a general view of the par- 
ticular bill before the Senate. It was a bill to pro- 
vide for the collection of materials, the purchase 
of sites, and the commencement of construction 
ofnew forts. The number proposed was nineteen; 
their ultimate cost was estimated at $5,170,448; 
and the amount to begin with in the present bill 
was $1,783,800. Besides these nineteen forts, the 
bill proposed $660,000 for steam batteries, to be 
stationed, in aid of the forts, in the different ports 
and harbors of the United States. This was the 
genéral view of the bill. The particular view of 
it, in showing the distribution of the forts, their 
separate ultimate cost, and present appropriation 
for each one, he would also show; and for that 
purpose read the following table: 


garrison them in peace and in war. This expo- | 
sition I will endeavor to make with brevity, if | 
not with perspicuity. 
First, as to.the number of forts. Of those fin- 
ished, we have thirteen; of those under construc- | 


teen; and remaining to be proposed hereafter, | 


Seven. | 

Next, as to the cost. For all built, or build- 
ing, under the present system, we have expended | 
$12,379,672; for all expected to be built, leaving | 


1ishing those 


about forty millions of dollars. But to have a | 
view of the whole cost of fortifications since the | 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, we must | 
add the sum of $7,607,000 for expenditures on | 
this object before the end of the late war; but | 
which sum, for reasons hereafter to be shown, | 
becomes almost a dead loss, few of the forts then 
built being of any service now. 


| | 











rail e . ; No. of | Ultimate | Present ap- 
Thirdly, as to the garrisons. The lowest num- | States. | forts. cost. prop’n. 
ber of troops, in time of peace, for all the forts | _ ee) 
now finished, all now under construction, and all eid a? | [- a $504,000 $304,000 
proposed in the present bill, being forty-six in| New Hampshire......| 1 300,000 150,000 
number, is 1,820 men. The lowest sens | Massachusetts... Saul 4 1,098,412 300,000 
all the remainder, leaving out a few, the plan#of | Connecticut.....6....) 1 132,231 100,000 
which are not yet formed, is 1,538, making a} N°w York........... ae.2 8 — senee 
: e Hot yet formed, 18 1,095, MAKINS &/|| Delaware andPenn’a..| 2 900,000 250,000 
totality of 3,358 men; but this is to be understood | Maryland............ aay 1,010,206 350,000 
of the lowest number necessary to keep the forts | North Carolina...... “| 1 12,000 12,000 
in order. To form proper garrisons in ordinary, | Pine seeeees teerees : sae —_ 
° ° GE seer asewcesece ® 
as they are called, and with a view to keep up| j ouisiana ig 77,800 77,800 | 
. . . ; age a . | 4 5 sees * . ’ 
thg discipline, police, and military spirit of the | ——| ceeanenceat 
troops, the division of companies should be | | 19 | $5,170,448 | 1,783,800 i 





avoided, and the number of men in garrison | 








should be almost double the number above stated; Mr. B.saidit might be objected by some, whose 
say seven thousand men for the one hundred and | position might not enable en to view the whole 
seven forts. In war, the garrisons for the whole | ground, that the bill was unequal in its operation, 
number of forts would require to be about sixty- | and that fifteen out of nineteen of the forts which 
two thousand men, of which the main part would | he proposed would be north of the Potomac. 
“consist of the volunteers and militia of the adja- |, This disproportion might strike the minds of 
cent country. some persons, and therefore he would account 
Mr. B. presumed it might be agreeable to the | for it at once; and show that it arose, first from 
Senate to understand the distribution of all these | the nature of the respective coasts of the northern 
forts among the different States and Territories, | and southern sections of the Union. North of 
and of the money expended, or to be expended, | the mouth of the Chesapeake bay, the coast was 
upon them. To give them this information, he | indented by deep bays, and opened by the wide 
had caused two tables to be drawn up, which he || estuaries of large rivers. One of these baysalone, 
would read, premising that the information which | the Chesapeake, gave a double line of coast of 
they contained was intended for the satisfaction! a thousand miles in circuit, requiring defense. 
of the Senate, and not to influence votes, as the | Further north, and especially in New England, 
distribution of the forts and the consequent ex-| the coast was cut in bya continued succession of 
penditure of money in their construction, was || deep inlets. It was a serrated coast—it was a 
governed by the wants of the country, its acces- | saw-edged coast—in which the incessant open- 
sible and vulnerable points, and not upon any | ings presented a continual succession of accessi- 
rule founded upon population or territory. Mr. | ble and vulnerable points. Not so to the south 
B. then read two detailed tables, the totals of || of the Chesapeake. There the bays and inden- 
which are as follows: | tations were scarce, the estuaries of the rivers 
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comparatively shallow, the coast itself shoal, the 


accessible points few in number, far between, and | 


the bars in the mouths of the harbors a total ob- | 
struction to the entrance of large vessels. He 
believed that Charleston, South Carolina, pre- 


sented the deepest water to be found on the 
southern Atlantic coast, and there vessels-of-war | 
above the size of the largest sloops did not enter. | 
Pensacola presented the deepest water on the 
Gulf coast, and there, until the bar shall be cut, 
the entrance is only practicable to frigates of the 
second class. Thus, from the nature of the two 
coasts, the largest proportion of the defenses must 
go tothe North. That of itself might be sufli- | 
cient reason for the disproportion in the bill; but 
there was another reason for it, and that was, | 


that of the forts built, or building, much the || 
largest proportion was to the South. Thus of || 
the thirteey forts built, five were in Louisiana, || 


one in Alabama, one in Florida, one in South | 
Carolina, and one in North Carolina. 
Mr. B.-would repeat that he entered into this | 
comparison, not that any effect on the votes of | 
the Senate could be produced by it, but to satisfy 
those who did not occupy positions to take a view 


of the whole field, and to show them that the dis- || 


proportion in question was not founded on par- 


- tiality, but in reason; that it resulted from the 
obligation of som j to give defense where defense | 
that this depended upon the | 


was needed; an 
nature of the coast, and not upon any rule result- 


ing from territorial extent or weight of popula- | 


tion. With this general exposition of the bill, 
Mr. B. would now lay it down, reserving details 


upon each particular fort for the inquiries which | 


Senators might put to him, or for answers to the 
motions which might be made to amend or to 
strike out. Postponing these details for the pres- 
ent, and believing that we had reached a point in 
the state of our public affairs when the great 
policy of NATIONAL DEFENSE is to be established or 
abandoned, Mr. b. believed it to be both pertinent 


to t'1e occasion and profitable in its effect to pause | 
for a moment, to look back upon the past before | 


we proceeded with the present or the future, and 


to take a rapid historical view, from the founda- | 
tion of the Federal Government, of that branch of | 


the national defense now under consideration. 
The business of fortifying our coasts dates from 
the very commencement of the Federal Govern- 


ment, and results from the constitutional obliga- | 
tion of the Government to provide for the ‘ com- | 


mon defense,’’ 


eral Government for several important national 
objects, of which one of the most important, the 
most prominent, and must essentially national, 


was that of providing for the common defense. | 


For the accomplishment of these objects, the Con- 


stitution invested the President with the right, or 
rather imposed upon him the duty, of recom- 
mending to Congress the adoption of the meas- 
ures which he deemed necessary; to Congress 


itself it confided the sacred task of acting on all the 
measures cither of its own suggestion or of the 
President’s recommendation, and of doing what 
was right and proper tobedone. Such were the 
duties of the Executive, and of the legislative de- 


partments, under the new Government; and in | 


execution of them—I now limit myself to the point 


under consideration—in execution of them, we | 


see the Father of his Country immediately com- 
ing forward, and pressing upon Congress the great 
duty of national defense, in a series of recom- 
mendations, repeated from year to year, until his 
paternal advice produced its effect. 

The first of these recommendations was in the 


annual message of 1790, and this is an extract | 


from it: 


“Among the most interesting objects which will engage | 
your attention, that of providiny for the common defense | 
will merit particular regard. To be prepared for war is one | 


of the most effectual means of preserving peace.” 


The next was in the message of 1791, and was | 


in these words* 
«fn connection with this, (arming the militia,) the es- 


tablishment of competent magazines and arsenals, and the | 


fortification of such places as are peculiarly important and 
vulnerable, naturally present themselves for consideration. 


The safety of the United States, under Divine pene, | 


ought to rest on the basis of systematic and solid arrange- 
ment, exposed as little as possible to the hazards of fortu- 
itous circumstances.’? 


In the message of 1793, President Washington 





|| fulfillment of our duties to the rest of the world, without 


|| three great liberal Powers--Great Britain, France, 


and from the surrender of their | 
castom-house revenues by the States to the Gen- | 





National Defense—Mr. Benton. 
| again adverts to this primary duty of Congress, 
and presses the necessity of ‘‘ complete defense,’’ 
in a renewed recommendation, couched in the 
most impressive terms, and enforced with earnest 
appeals, to the lofty considerations connected with 
the duty of Congress, the interest of the Union, and 
the honor, dignity, and independence of the coun- 
try. The following is the passage in his message: 

“*{ cannot recommend to your notice measures for the 























| again pressing upon you the necessity of placing ourselves 
in a condition of complete defense, and of exacting from 
| them the fulfillment of their duties towards us. The Uni- 
ted States ought not to indulge a persuasion that, contrary 
to the order of human events, they will forever keep at a 
| distance those painful appeals to arms with which the his- 
| tory of every other nation abounds. There is a rank due to 


| the United States, among nations which will be withheld, 
if not entirely lost, by the reputation of weakness. If we 

desire to avoid insult, we must be able to repel it; if we 

| desire to secure peace, it must be known that we are at all 

times ready for war.”’ 

| This (said Mr. B.) is the recommendation of 
President Washington, adopted by President 
Jackson in his interesting message of ets 

the 22d instant; that message which presents the 


'and our America—under the harmonious aspect 
| which they should forever wear; and in which 
the sacred duty of providing for the national de- 
fense is again pressed upon us under circum- 
| stances, at a time, and so reinforced, that it can- 
| not fail to make a deep impression upon the 
| country, as well as upon the Senate. 

We will now turn (said Mr. B.) to the legis- 
| lative department of the Government, and see 
what effect these repeated recommendations of 
President Washington produced upon Congress. 
The last message was communicated in Decem- 
ber, 1793. On the 28th of February following, 
| Mr. Fitzsimmons, from the Military Committee 
of the House of Representatives, reported in favor 
of putting the whole maritime coast, from Maine 
| to Georgia, in a state of defense, with a statement 
from the Secretary of War, General Knox, of the 
number and kind of works the different ports and 
| harbors would require, and an estimate of the 
expense of construction, and of the garrisons 
necessary in peace and in war. The number of 
works recommended exceeded a hundred; but for 
want of means they were small in size, and to be 
constructed of perishable materials in the parts 
which required solid masonry, wood being sub- 
stituted for stone. The largest number of cannon 
|| to be mounted for the defense of any city, was 
eighty-two at New York, and seventy-two at 
Charleston, South Carolina. Such were the rec- 
ommendations, and an act of Congress in con- 
formity with them was promptly passed. Mr. B. 
would read that act; for, with the single exception 
of the ports and harbors acquired by extension of 
territorial limits, or of points covered by extension 
ofgopulation, it embraces nearly every port and 
hafbor which at this time demands our protection. 

The Act. 


«That the following ports and harbors be fortified under 
the direction of the President of the United States, and at 
such time or times as he shall judge necessary, to wit: 
Portland, in the district of Maine; Portsmouth, in the State 
of New Hampshire ; Gloucester, Salem, Marblehead, and 
Boston, in the State of Massachusetts; Newport, in fhe 
State of Rhode tsland; New London, in the State of Con- 
necticut; New York; Philadelphia; Wilmington, in the 
|| State of Delaware; Baltimore, in the State of Maryland; 
(Annapolis by supplementary act ;) Norfolk and Alexandria, 
in the State of Virginia; Cape Fear river and Ocracoke 
Inlet, in the State of North Carolina; Charleston and 
Georgetown, in the State of South Carolina; and Savannah 
and St. Mary’s, in the State of Georgia.”’ 








Such was the act—such the first act for fortify-" 


ing the ports and harbors of the United States. 
|| It is not general in its provisions, and coextensive 
with the whole maritime frontier, but vested Pres- 
ident Washington with discretionary powers over 
| the whole subject. The execution of this act was 
| the next point to which Mr. B. would call the 
attention of the Senate. It is already seen that 
it conferred plenary and discretionary powers on 
President Washington over the whole subject, 
and or over the time when the works 
should be commenced. With that great man, the 
present time was usually the proper time for doing 
| what had to be done; and such was his conduct 
in the great trust now confided to him. The act 
putting into his hands the power of fortifying his 
country, passed on the ach day of March; on 
the 28th day of that same month the first instruc- 
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tions issued from the War Office to the engin 
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to repair to their respective stations and commenss 
operations; and by the llth of April the last of 
these instructions had issued. In other words 
the first instructions issued within eight days after 
the passage of the act, and the whole within twen. 
ty-twodays! Seven engineers were employed, all 
rench officers. The whole coast, from Maine to 
Georgia, was parceled among them, and the whole 
line of coast was under operation at once, and 
within a few weeks after the passing of the act, 

The engineers employed were Rochefontaine, 
Vincent, L’Enfant, Rivardi, Vermonnet, Mar. 
tinon, and Perrault; and the instructions to them, 
as well as their reports to the Government, will 
still reward the research and curiosity of any 
citizen who will take the trouble to hunt them out 
and to read them. They may still be read with 
profit by the military man; and the friend of State 
rights may dwell upon them with pride and exul- 
tation for the respect and deference which they 
evince for State authorities. Mr. B. would read 
an extract from the instructions, and another from 
some of the reports, as a specimen of the whole, 
and was certain that the Senate would hear them 
with pleasure as showing the state of the inter- 
course between the Federal and the State Govern- 
ments in that early age of the Republic. 

Mr. B. then read from the instructions to Roche- © 
fontaine, charged with fortifying the coast from 
Portland, in Maine, to New Ce in Connec- 
ticut: 


*‘ In pursuance of the directions of the President of the 
United States, you are hereby appointed an engineer for 
the purpose of fortifying the ports and harbors hereinafter 
mentioned, to wit: New London, in the State of Connect- 
icut; Newport, in the State of Rhode Island; Boston, Mar- 
blehead, Salem, Gloucester, and Portland, in the State of 
Massachusetts; and Portsmouth, in the State of New 
Hampshire. 

*< You are therefore immediately to repair to the ports to 
be fortified in the said States respectively, and in case the 
Governors should be near any of the said ports, you are to 
wait upon them and exhibit these instructions. But if the 
Governors should be at any considerable distance from your 
route, you are respectfully to notify them of your appoint- 
ment, inclose them a copy of these instructions, and inform 
them that you have repaired to the ports aforesaid, in order 
to make the necessary surveys and investigations relative 
to your mission, which you will submit to their considera- 
tion, and take their orders thereon. 

** As soon as you shall receive their approbation of your 
plans, you are to construct the works, and to execute them 
with all possible vigor and dispatch.*’ 

Having read this extract from the instructions, 
Mr. B. would next read an extract from the first ® 
report of the same engineer, and show the man- 
ner in which he executed them. He writes from 
Boston, and says: 


*©On the 25th of May, his honor the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, elected since that time Governor of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, declared to the engineer that he did not find 
himself empowered to approve of the execution of the law 
of the United States respecting the fortification of the sea- 
port towns in the State, without the advice of the Legis- 
lature, meeting a few days afterwards. His Excellency, 
however, gave orders to the officers of the Executive of the 
State, to the State garrison of the Castle Island, and to the 
geesiemen the selectmen of every sea-port town directed to 

e fortified, to assist, every one in his capacity, the engi- 
neer in his reconnoitering and surveys. On the Ist of June, 
his Excellency was furnished with a general plan of defense 
for the harbor of Boston. On the 4th of June, a committee 
of the Legislature, appointed for the purpose, called on the 
engineer to be present at one of their conferences respect- 
ing the fortification of the harbor, and that of Castle Island 

articularly. On the 8th, the said committee visited Castle 

sland with the engineer, that being the only port in the State 
that the Legislature would have anything to do with as to 
fortifying. On the 11th, bis Excellency permitted the engi- 
neer to visit the eee towns of Salem, Marblehead, and 
Cape Ann, until the Legislature should come to a determ- 
ination on the questions pro in the address of the Gov- 
ernor respecting the fortification of the harbors of the State. 
On the 20th, his Excellency authorized the engineer to 
ceed to the State of New Hampshire, the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts having not yet come to any vote on 
the subject of fortifications. On the 29th of = the 
engineer waited on his Excellency the Governor 0 Mas- 
sachusetts, at Boston; the Legislature not having decided 
anything respecting the fortifications of the State, his Ex- 
ceilency could not give any approbation to the erecting of 
any throughout the State, even at Portland, where the 
selectmen and town no had irregularly acted in pur- 
chasing land for the United States without being au’ 
to do it by the Legislature. On the 16th of August, the 
Secretary of War authorized thé to erect fortifi- 
cations, according to the law of the United States, at Salem, 
Marblehead, and Cape Ann. The inbabitants of Salem, 
ina legal town meeting, unanimously voted a cession to 
the United States of the ground which should be thought 
necessary for the defense of their harbor; immediately 
thereupon the works were begun.’’ 


Mr. B. had read these extracts for the purpose 
of showing the respect and deference which was 
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ment of his great policy recommended in the | was the farewell to ee and the revival of 


shown by the Federal Government, in that early | 
of the Republic, to the State authorities, when 
even a duty of constitutional obligation would 
not be exercised within a State without first en- 
deavoring to obtain the approbation of its au- 
thorities, both for the thing to be done, and the 
manner of doing it. He had read them also for 
the purpose of showing the zeal of President 
Washington in carrying into effect the act of 
Congress, exemplified in the order to all the en- 
gineers, ‘‘ to execute their work withall possible vigor 
and dispatch.’? This (said Mr. B.) was in the 
year 1794, when the Federal Government was 
almost without revenues, when it was encum- | 
bered with debts of which it could with difficulty 
discharge the annual interest, and when the 
means of the Treasury were so low that the en- | 
ineers were directed to apply to the State au- 
orities for voluntary contributions to eke out | 
the scanty appropriations of Congress! an appeal | 
which was nowhere met with such generosity of 
feeling as at Charleston, South Carolina, where the 
contributions were characterized by the wonted | 





liberality of that State: eight thousand days’ || 


work of labor; between £700and £800, in money; | 
four thousand feet of ranging timber, given gra- 
tuitously; and all the mechanical work done gratis 
by the mechanics of the city. 

Mr. B. would remark, in closing his brief notice 
of the reports of the engineers of 1794, that they 
selected, in almost every instance, when not | 
cramped by the smallness of appropriations, the 
same points for defending the ports and harbors 
which have been subsequently indicated by other 
engineers, and that, at most of the harbors, they 
recommended floating batteries and galleys to be 
combined with the fortification defense; a species 
of floating defense which the late engineers adopt 





in the idea and supersede in the form by recom- 
mending the adoption of the great improvement 
of the. age, steam power. 

At the meeting 
President Washington caused to be communicated 
to that body the steps which he had taken, and the 
progress which had been made, in carrying into 
effect the act of the 20th of March preceding, with 
an urgent recommendation to increase the fortifi- 
cations, and make them commensurate with the 
exigencies of the country.. The Military Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives responded 
to this appeal, and as early as the 4th day of 

mber ensuing made a report by Mr. Fitz- 


simmons, their chairman, fully sustaining and || 


carrying out the President’s policy. r. B 
would. 


read it, and would propose it as a model | 


now to be followed, both for the brevity of its 
style and the efficiency of its recommendations: 


THE REPORT. 

“Mr, Frrzsmemons, from the committee to whom was 
referred that part of the message of the President which 
respects the fortifying of the ports and harbors of the United 
States, made following report: 

“That by the report of Secretary at War, it appears, 
that in pursuance of the act of the fast session, the tortifi- 
Preps e different ports and harbors are in considerable 

Wirdness, excepting only the port of Boston, and Wil- 
mington, in the State of Delaware, suspended for reasons 
assigned by the Secretary in his report. 
of contracts have been entered into for the ordnance 
necessary, and measures taken for i 
is s00n.as the season will permit. 

- ‘from the necessity of enlarging the plan of de- 
fense in some instances, and the enlianced price of labor 
(eon than 835,500 will be weceasasy to complete, Une pis 

lia w necessary to complete 
of defense contemplated, admitting the fortilications to be 
constructed of timber and earth; and if executed with 
—, tuch larger sum. ae ane 

“ay, mere » taking Ww circumstances 
connected with this subject, and having received the neces- 

Tniormation from the Secretary of War, submit the 


in the forti- 


of 
eS ¢ here drop details and economize 


remarks. had arrived at a point at which 
1¢ would stop and take a position. It was the 
commer — of the second term of Washing- 








ton’s Presidency, and the successful establish-- 


of Congress in November, 1794, || 
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messages of 1790, 1791, 1793, and 1795, for cloth- | 
ing his country with the armor of defense,—for- 

ifying all her ports and harbors,—and putting 
her in a condition to maintain, among nations, the 


| pidity, The system of fortifying thus established 
| under Washington’s administration, went on with 
| an accelerated pace under that of his successor, 





impending difficulties with France. But a frost, 


|| a killing frost, fell upon that policy on the acces- 


|sion of Mr. Jefferson. The difficulties with 


| France had vanished, and besides, he was not | 


| favorable to the policy in itself; and his first mes- 


| sage was sufficiently indicative of his views to | 


| decide the fate of the fortifications. To do jus- 
| tice to him, an extract from that message will be 
| read: 

* The fortifications of our harbors, more or less advanced, 
| present considerations of great difficulty. While some ot 
| them are on a scale sufficiently proportioned to the advan- 
| tages of their position, to the efficacy of their protection, 


| and the importance of the points within it, others are so | 


extensive, will cost so much in their erection, 80 much in 
| their maintenance, and require such a force to garrison 
them, as to make it questionable what is best now to be 


| done. A statement of those commenced or projected, of | 
| the expenses already incurred, and estimates of their fu- | 


| ture cost, as far as can be foreseen, shall be laid before 

| you, that you may be enabled to judge whether any altera- 

| tion is necessary in the laws respecting this subject.” 

| Under this message, resumed Mr. B., the for- 
tifications languished and declined, Appropria- 
tions became less and less; the old works de- 


cayed; garrisons were reduced, and new ones | 


were not begun; but difficulties with England 
arose; some outrages were committed within our 
waters, and the States possessing sea-port towns 
| began to remonstrate, and to demand defenses 


solves of the State of New York, as coming from a 
State friendly to the Administration, as containing 
an argument within themselves, as beinga sample 
of what came from other States, and as being 
strictly pertinent to the present debate, Mr. B. 
would read: 


“‘New Yor Lecistature, March 20, 1807. 

** Resolved, As the sense of this Legislature, that every 
consideration of Hey and duty rogaires that adequate 
measures should adopted by the National Government 
| for the protection of the port of New York. 

** That the agricuitural as well as commercial interests of 
| the State are deeply interested in this most desirable ob- 


ct. 
** That in surrendering to the United States the revenue 


arising from imposts, this State anticipated, and has now a | 


right to expect, that a competent poruon of that revenue 
would be appropriated for its detense, and that the Congress 
of the United States, are bound by their constituuonal 


duties, as guardians of the common defense and general | 
welfure, to satisty this proper and reasonabie expectation. | 
** Resolved, That an application be made to the President | 


of the United States, in behalf of this State, to fix upon a 
Sa of durable and permanent defense for the port oi New 

ork, fully adequate to the importance of the object, and 
that he be also respectiully requested to appropriate, out of 
the moneys placed at his disposal, as large a sum as can be 
usefully expended for that purpose, until Congress shail 
have it in their power to make further provision in the 


Pes: Resoleed, That the Legislature of this State fully ap- 
ve of the conduct of our Senators and Representatives 
n Congréss, in advocating and insorcing the claims or this 
State in this respect, and that tliey be requested to support 
and inforee such further measures as may be necessary for 
the permanent detense of this State, and to obtain, either 
by annual appropriation or; by general provision, a sum 
competent for that important object.” 

Under this appeal from New York, (continued 
Mr. B.,) backed by others from other States, and 
stimulated by the increasing ressions, con- 
tempt of the proclamation of inhibition, and mul- 
tiplied violations of jurisdiction within our 
waters, by British ships of war, the administra- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson found it necessary to do 
something, and the experiment of gun-boats was 
resorted to. _The gun-boats were tried. They 
had their day, and a brief day it was, for the end 
of Mr. Jefferson’s administration saw the end 
of their glory. Mr. Madison came into office in 
March, 1 onvoked Congress for May of 
the same year—informed them that the gun-boats 


Were-put in @ situation to require no further ex- || porary 


pense, and that large appropriations for fortifica- 
tions demanded their early consideration. This 


the first Mr. Adams, stimulated as it was by the | 


for their ports and harbors. The legislative re- | 
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Senate. 





the great system of defense planned and estab- 
lished. | by Washington The C of 1809 


|| concurred with Mr. Madison, and at that very 


| session the largest appropriation was made for 


rank to which she was entitled, This policy was | fortifications which has ever been made in any 
| now completely established; and the historical | year from the foundation of the Federal Govern- 
| view which he had attempted to sketch, no longer || ment to this day. 
}encumbered with documentary evidences and | $250,000 more than was appropriated in the first 
| minute details, would proceed with ease and ra- || year of the war, and within 


It was $1,419,000, being 


,000 of the sum 
contained in this bill, the amount of which seema 
| to astonish some gentlemen so much. The See- 
retary of War (Mr. Eustis) made a report upon 
fortifications, in which may be found nearly ever 
port and harbor now proposed to be fortified, 
from Passamaquoddy - to the mouth of the 
|| Mississippi; on the appropriations continued to 
be large and annual, no less than $3,405,000 in 
|| the first four years of Mr. Madison's administra- 
tion, which were years of peace, but menaced 
|| with war. The next four years, which covered 
|| the war, saw a further sum of $2,200,000 appro- 
|| priated to this object. At the return of peace, 
|| everybody took warning from the past, and all 
|, the Departments of Government entered cordially 
||} upon the business of repairing past errors hy 
| providing for the future, and covering the coast 
|| with permanent and durable works. r. Craw- 
\| ford, who was in Paris, sent us an engineer from 
the school of the great Napoleon; Congress took 
him into service; a bo was formed to plan 
and direct the works, and sepenpelrnes of 
|, $800,000 or $900,000 were annually made to carry 
them on. The messages of President Monroe, 
and the mone of the Secretary of War at that 
| period, in favor of the system, are too well known 
| to be repeated here. The result of this spirit 
| was the formation of the board alluded to—Ber- 
nard; Totten of the Army, and Elliott of the 
Navy; and their laborious examinations and va- 
rious reports, especially of 1821, revised in 1826, 
by which one hundred and seven forts, besides 
field works, and floating batteries, were resolved 
| upon for the defense of the maritime and gulf 
frontier. The system of Washington, thus re- 
vived at the end of the war, has been pursued 
|| ever since, with some relaxation in 1820, "21, ’22, 
when the Treasury, from a surplus of $16,000,000 
run out in about four years, had te overdraw in 
the Bank of the United States; and the Govern- 
'| ment, to avoid the disgrace of a public loan for 
current expenses, had to reduce the annual.ap- 

|| propriations for the increase of the Navy, from, 
|| $1,000,000 to $500,000, disbanded four thousand 
|| men out of its little army, diminished the fortifi- 
cation appropriations one half, and enforced a 
rigid economy and minute curtailment at ail 
points. With the return of a prosperous Treasu- 
ry, the usual appropriations for fortifications were 
| resumed, and the sum of $2,740,000 Under the 
second Mr. Adams’s administration, and about 
| $9,000,000 under President Jaekson’s, have been 
| applied to that object, with the great consolation 
at all that has been applied since the war, 
amounting to $12,500,000, is saved, the works 
being constructed of durable and permanent ma- 
terials, while the $7,500,000 previously laid out, 
may be considered as lost, the works being done 
in perishable materials for want of meayis in the 
| time of Washin and Adams, and for want 
of time, and under the pressure of danger, in the 
time of Mr. Madison. 

_ Here (Mr. B, said) there was room for pre- 
cious and valuable retrospection. Seven and a 
half millions of dollars applied to fortifications 
had been lost, partly by pernicious economy in 
using perishable materials, but more by improv- 
ident neglect of time and means when we pos- 
sessed both, and consequent waste and hurry 
when danger was pressing. There was a time, 
anterior to the late war, when the United States 

both the. means and- the leisure to 

ve entered upon a system of nt fortifi- 
eations; it was in the second term of Mr. Jefier- 
son’s administration; and if the .surpluses of 
revenue had been then so applied, the Jarge ap- 
propriations afterwards ne during Mr. Mad- 
ison’s administration would have been saved 
from a hurried and wasteful expenditure on tem- 
works; and many of the disasters and 
disgraces of the late war would have been pre- 
vented. Unhappily, Mr. Jefferson, even in hy 
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_ tions which he had put to him, would astonish 


Washington's policy; and while taxing the in- || of money dealers, was the universal scene. The | gentlemen in exposing to them the magnitude of 


ventive genius of Congress to find out constitu- | 
tional modes of expending the accumulating sur- | 
pluses and in default of finding such objects, || 
recommending alterations in the Constitution to | 
enable them to be turned to roads and canals, 
totally overlooked the fortifications; without 
which it is now certain that an extended sea- 
board, with its rich and populous cities, must lie 
at the mercy not merely of the bombs and crews 
of an enemy’s fleet in time of war, but even of 
the daring enterprise of pirates and buccaneers ! 
A similar period has come round again; we have 
surplus revenue, and we have peace. We can 
now lay it out in our defense with the skill and 
care which durability and true economy require; 
and if it is not so laid out, there is one Depart- 
ment of the Government at least which will not 
be to blame—the Executive Department, whose 
multiplied messages to this effect, and especially 
the one on ‘the anniversary of the birth-day of 
i eas me and reinforced by the sentiments 
of the Father of his Country, cannot be lost 
either upon the Senate or the country. 

Having finished his historical view, and de- 
duced the history of our fortifications from 1794 
to the present ays Mr. B. came to the great 
question which must now engage the attention 
of the Senate, and of the country: Shall the sys- 
tem of fortification go on, OR SHALL IT HALT? Shall 
the surplus revenues be applied to fortifications and 
other defenses, OR SHALL THEY BE DIVIDED AMONG 
tue States? These are the questions, or rather 
this is the question; for the two make but one, 
and are convertible in their essence, though dis- 
tinct in their terms; this is the question, and the 
time has arrived for deciding it. If the money 
is divided among the States, then the great pub- 
lic defenses, of which fortifications are only one 
branch, must halt where they are, beginning no 
new works, and merely completing old ones; or 
they must creep and crawl, and languish, under 
inadequate appropriations, for some ten or twenty 
years, until some new danger arouses the coun- 
try from its supineness to repeat the folly of 
hasty works and perishable materials. his 
must be the result; for the surplus cannot go to 
both objects, and will be insufficient for the ob- 
jects of defense alone. 


| 
its just level, as they are now above it. The | 


same catastrophe is now in full prospect, and || 
blind is he who does not see it! Beak ex n- | 
sions have pushed everything above its level; in |. 
a little while everything will be as much below 


large surplus now in our treasury will vanish, | 


| like thatin Mr. Jefferson’s time, and that of 1817. 

| Let us, then, apply it to useful and constitutional | 
objects while we have it. The question is imper- || 
_ative; shall we apply it to the public defense, or || 


divide it out in parcels among the States and the 
people? It cannot go to both purposes, and we 
must decide, and decide on this very bill, to which 
purpose the money shall go. This is a bill for 


| new fortifications; it commences new works, | 


| nineteen in number, requiring an expenditure of | 
| $1,750,000 this year, and a total expenditure of 
_ about $5,000,000. 
| for the completion of the whole system, and the 
speedy commencement of the remaining works; || 
if it is rejected or curtailed, it isa halt in the sys- || 
| tem, and may terminate in its present abandon- || 
‘| ment and long postponement, until some new 


| 
i 
| 
| 


| 
| 
; 
} 
j 
} 
| 
| 


} 


If the bill passes, it is a pledge 


danger rouses us again from our supine improvi- 
dence. Besides these general considerations, Mr. 
B. had recourse to others of more limited and | 


halting now in the system of defense, and reject- | 
ing or postponing the works in the bill. 


fourteen forts finished, Louisiana and Alabama 
have seven; Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- | 


Of the forts under construction, | 


| of war. 
| forty-six of the forts; the remaining sixty-one 


| 
\ peace, 1,538 men; and to garrison them in time 
{ 
| 


He | 
deemed such a course utterly unjust to the States, || 
| whichas yethad had nothingdonefor them. Ofthe | 


their mistake. His answer would be two-fold: 


first, positive, showing the number that would 


be required to garrison the forts in peace and 
in war; secondly, comparative, showing that this 
number, the relative state of the country consid- 
ered, would not be equal to the reduced military 

ace establishment prescribed by Mr. Jefferson 
in 1802; a rule of proportion and a standard to 
which he presumed no Senator, not even the 
most fastidious opponent to standing armies in 


_ time of peace, would object. As to the numbers, 
|, General Gratiot shows that 1,820 men will be 
| sufficient, in time of peace, to take care of all the 
forts now built and now building, and all now 


proposed in the bill before the Senate, and that 
34,140 will be sufficient to garrison them in time 
These numbers will be sufficient for 


will require a less number; because the forts, 
though more numerous, will be much smaller, 
and will mount fewer guns; these sixty-one will 
then require, to keep them in order in time of 


of war, 22,092 men. Here will be a totality, 
when all the forts are finished, of about 3, 
_men in time of peace, and of about 60,000 in time 


| particular application, showing the injustice of |, of war; the whole of which, except about 5,600 


artillerists, may be the militia and volunteers of 
the adjacent country, called into service when a 
siege is apprehended, and discharged when it is 
over. Such were the numbers that would be 
| sufficient both in peace and war; but for peace, 


the garrisons, if regulated with a military eye, 


| setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Pennsyl- || with a view to discipline, oo and martial 
| vania, not one. 


| spirit, would be about double, say 7,000 in the 


| Virginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida || whole, as these objects would require that com- 


_ have eight; on which about $3,824,000 have been || panies should not be divided. Taking, then, 
| expended, and a further expenditure of $1,700,000 | 


| is to take place; while Maine, New Hampshire, 


| construction, and will have nothing for a long | 


| 
| 


Connecticut, Pennsylvania, have nothing under 


time, unless the bill becomes a law. It is the 
ert rovince of this bill to provide for the | 
tates whose claims have been postponed. It | 
Eee chiefly for those States which have had 
east or nothing: three for Maine; one for New | 
Hampshire; three for Massachusetts; one for 


A systematic exaggera- || Rhode Island; one for Connecticut; one for New 


tion seems now to prevail in filling the Treasury || York; two for Pennsylvania and Delaware; and 


with inexhaustible surpluses, as a systematic 
exaggeration prevailed two years ago in demon- 
strating its emptiness. 
bankrupt at this day! Now, we are to have 
such masses of surpluses that no extravagance, 
nor even profligacy of expenditure, can get rid | 
of them! And, what is curious, these opposite | 
exaggerations are maintained by the same per- 
sons, to the same auditors, and for the same ob- 
jects. The Opposition are the exaggerators; the 
people are the listeners; and the overthrow of 
the Administration is the object. 


Two years 


ing the people with the apparition of a bankrupt 
Government; now, it is to be accomplished by | 
the seductive dividends of an inexhaustible 
Treasury! In both instances the exaggerations 
are the same—unfounded in 1834—unfounded in | 
1836. The Treasury is in no more danger of | 
bursting from distension now, than it was of | 
collapsing from depletion then. It is true we 
have a large surplus at present, but no larger 
than it was in 1817, and resulting from the same | 
cause, and to be followed by the same catas- | 
trophe. Bank expansions filled all coffers, public 





and private, at that time; bank contractions, in | 
three years afterwards, emptied all; and none | 
more completely than the Treasury of the United 
States! that treasury, which was held to be 
inexhaustible in 1817; which, in the second | 
quarter of that year held in deposit in the Bank | 
of the United States $15,935 36; and which 
ran out so rapidly that, at the end of 1820, its | 
vast deposit was reduced to $388,210 94; and in 
the first quarter of 182] it was all gone, a de- 
ficit incurred, and an overdraw of $1,044,539 91 
actually made upon the funds of the bank; and 
this r the great reductions made in the 
blic expenditure! The Bank of the United 
ne eee ee ng; half of 
the local banks stopped payment; i ual bank- 








Then, we were to be 


ago, the overthrow was to be effected by terrify- 


three for Maryland. Shall these States be disap- 
pointed? Shall their commercial capitals remain 
exposed? Shall Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, remain without defense, 
while New Orleans has been completely covered 
and protected? Shall that of New York still 
remain without defense, which so strongly de- 
manded it as a right in 1807—in 1807, near thirt 

years Ago. and before New Orleans was acquired? 

Mr. B. said the view which he had taken of 
this subject would be incomplete, if he did not 
pursue it still further, and look into some of the 
objections urged against fortifications, and some 
of the advantages resulting from them. 

First, as to the objections. 

It was objected to fortifications that they were 
expensive, costing a great deal to erect them, and 
a great deal afterwards to garrison and maintain 
them. This, he said, was an error of such per- 
verse character, that the very reverse of it was 
true. The cheapness of this species of defense 
was one of its absolute recommendations, and he 
should reserve the head for enumeration under 
the advantages of forts. When he came to speak 


'| of those advantages he would show that fortifica- 


tions, instead of being the dearest, were the 
cheapest of defenses, not only in money, but in 
the more important consideration of men and 
lives; as it was a mode of defense which abstract- 
ed fewer men from the other pursuits of life to 
accomplish the same object, and was attended 
with less loss of life, either from the’ casualties 
of battle or the diseases of the camp. , 
Another objection was to the garrisons which 
fortifications required, amounting, as it was sup- 
d, to a standing army in time of peace. 
his objection, (Mr. B. eaid,) if true, would be 
verious; but it was untrue and unfounded, and 
the answer which he should give to it, founded 
upon the reply of the Chief of the Engineer De- 
partment, 1 Gratiot, to the precise ques- 


j 
i] 


3,500 men as sufficient to take care of the whole 
one hundred and seven forts, when completed, 
and that 7,000 men would constitute the proper 
| garrisons in ordinary, Mr. B. would proceed to 

Fis comparative view, and show that the largest 
of these numbers would not require an addition 
| to our present peace establishment, which would 
make it equal, the relative state of the country 
| considered, to the peace establishment of Mr. 
| Jefferson. 

To verify this comparative view, Mr. B. took, 
first, the number of the troops and of the popu- 
lation then and now; and secondly, the extent of 
territory then and now. Under the first aspect, 
| he showed that the peace establishment of 1802 
was 3,080 men; that of the present period was 
| 6,000; the population in 1802 was five and a half 
| millions; at present about sixteen million. Here 
was a difference of about three to one in the popu- 
lation, so that a peace establishment upon the 
mere data of relative population of 9,240 now, 
would be no greater in 1836 than 3,080 was in 
1802. But the comparison was not to be limited 
to this data; extent of territorial limit, and b 
consequence of frontier outline to be guarded, 
must be combined with it; and this of itself would 
double the numbers of 1802. The territorial limit 
on the map in 1802 was the parallel of thirty-one 
degrees to the south, and the a to the 
west; the actual frontier to be guarded at that 
time was through Georgia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Ohio. The limits on the 
map now, are the gulf coast to the south, and the 
Pacific ocean to the west; ths actual frontier to 
be guarded now, to the soura approaches the 
Tropic of Cancer, at Key West; tothe west lies 
along the Sabine, crosses the Red river, the Ar- 
kansas, and the Missouri, extends to the Falls 
of St. Anthony, and to the outlet of Lake Su- 

rior; with occasional e itions to the con- 

nes of Mexico and to the foot of the Rock 
mountains. Thus both the territorial limits an 
the actual frontier are doubled since 1802; and 
allowing for this increase, the establishment 
of 1836 might be raised to 12,320 men without 
exceeding the ratio of that of 1802. Thus, if 
the whole number of one hundred and seven 
forts were now com , and full garrisons in 
ordinary were allowed them, there would still re- 
main about 6,000 men for the western or land 
frontier, and the whole would be within the limits 
of Mr. Jefferson’s reduced establishment. 


| 
i 





But the whole of the forts are not now finished, 
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and cannot, with all the men and means that can 
be employed upon them, be finished under ten 

ears from this ime. By that time our popula- 
tion will have increased five millions more, and 
would furnish another three thousand and eighty 





men to keep in the ratio of Mr. Jefferson’s peace || 


establishment; fifteen thousand men might then 
be kept up on the basis of 1802; but that number 
will not be wanted; about twelve thousand will 
even then be enough; and for the present, ten 
thousand men, allowing six thousand for the 
western and northwestern frontier, and four thou- 


ber, in the present state of the country, would be | 


nearly three thousand under the ratio of 1802. 


Upon these data about which there could be || 
no dispute, Mr. B. considered the objection of || 
ace to garrison } 


the standing army in time of 
the forts to be completely exploded, and would | 
dismiss it without taking in another element 


the increase of revenue which would render an 


densome than three thousand and eighty was in 
the time of Mr. Jefferson. Mr. B. took for his | 
basis the military establishment of 1802, presented | 
by Mr. Jefferson, who came into power upon the 
full cry against standing armies in time of peace; | 
and he presumed that no person would ever object 
to a military establishment which kept within the | 
ratio of the one he presented. 
He would, therefore, dismiss this head with | 
informing the Senate that since the United States | 
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on the frontier, and the annual expenditure for 
supporting the whole. The forts, the navies, the 
| troops will be supplied and supported from the 
interior; the armories and arsenals will be in the 
| interior. 

A fourth objection which had caught Mr. B.’s 
attention was the supposed effect which the build- 
| ing of so many fortifications would have on the 
| price of labor. It was supposed that it would 
| create so large a demand for labor that the price 
| would be greatly enhanced, to the prejudice of 


makers. Mr. B. had two answers to this objec- 
tion: first, that it was not valid, if true; secondly, | 


|| that it was not true, if valid. To him it seemed 
no great harm that the fact should be as supposed, | 


and that the railroad, oe and canal com- | 
panies should have to pay the laborer a few cents 


and, for his own part he knew no one better en- 


|| titled to all that he could get than the man who 
establishment of ten thousand men now less bur- || 


and the canal would not be a penny the less be- 
cause the laborer had been hired at a reduced 
price. But Mr. B. denied the fact. The fortifi- 
cations were so remote from each other, they had 
to be built upon such an extended line, stretching 
| from Passamaquoddy Bay to the delta of the 
| Mississippi, that the building of one would have 
| no effect upon the cost of building another, and 
| the cost of the whole would have no influence 


| 
| 


had precipitated all the Indians upon the western || upon the rate of labor in the country. Even if 


frontier, an increase of the regular force would | 
be demanded by the voice of the’West. Forts, | 
or no forts, ten thousand men were required in | 
the present state of the country, of which six 
thousand should be on the western and north- 


_ all the defense bills passed, and their appropria- 


' ; u ] railroad, turnpike, and canal companies and | 
sand to the forts, will be sufficient; and this num- |) 
| 


works with his two hands from sun to sun. Cer- | 
| tain he was, the freight and the toll on the road 





more per diem. It was written in the holy Scrip- || 
|| tures that the laborer was worthy of his hire; | 


naturally belonging to the comparison, to wit, | || the seduction of a sordid mone 


' 








Senate. 


| the Senate, and go before the country, upon the 


| respective merits and demerits of each; the defen- 
sive scheme resting upon a duty of constitutional 
obligation, upon a consideration of national in- 
dependence, upon the sense of national interest, 
and upon the sanctioned system of forty years 
decision; the distributive scheme resting upon 
the seductions of proffered pelf, without warrant 
in the Constitution, unknown to our history, 
oppressive to the new States, demoralizing to 
the old ones, corrupting in its tendencies, and 
bringing the element of the public property to 
enter into the canvass for the presidential office. 
Upon these intrinsic and overruling considera- 
tions, Mr. B. would rely for the decision of the 
Senate and of the country, between the two ob- 
ects. 
He would not descend to the low comparison 
of sordid and pecuniary inducements. He could 
not insult his countrymen by referring to them 
scheme on one 
| hand, and the enlightened obligations of duty 
and patriotism on the other. If he could do so, 
/and could present the two schemes in a mere 
| trafficking, trading, profit-and-loss point of view, 

the one divested of its patriotic attractions, the 

other stripped of its moral deformities, it would be 

easy to how that there would be more money 
| diffused among the people by defending their 
| country, than by pillaging it themselves, and 
| leaving it to be pillaged by foreign enemies after- 
| wards. For such is the extent and variety of 
| the means and objects to be combined in a great 
| and durable system of national defense, that every 
| part of the Union would receive its share in the 


tions of ten or eleven millions took effect, it would || first disbursements, and in the annual expendi- 


be but no more than what is annually spent for || tures thereafter. 


Forts, navies, navy-yards, and 


| labor and materials in single cities, while this || dock-yards, on the coasts; armories, arsenals, 


western frontier; and upon this number the Con- || miles. 


gress would be called to vote at the present ses- | 


A fifth objection was somewhat akin to the 


sion. Heri | last, and imported that the amount proposed to 
A third objection to the fortifications was as to || be ae was too large to be usefully and 
l 


the boealiy of the eqpendinne which they would || beneficia 


involve. It was said the money would be ex- 
pended on the coast, to the prejudice of the inte- 
rior. Mr. B. demurred to this objection. It was 
anti-national and anti-social. It was against the 
letter of the Constitution, and against the nature 
and the principles of the social compact. Protec- 
tion and allegiance went together; every part of 
the country owed allegiance to the Government, 
and the Government owed protection to every 
part. Happy, most happy, those who needed no 
protection; after all that can be expended on the 
exposed coasts, the inhabitants of the coasts will 
still be less secure than those of the interior, on 
which nothing is expended for defense. 


but it is fallacious 
must deceive those who rest their faith upon it. 


An expenditure upon the sea-coast for the defense | 


of a seaport, a harbor, or the mouth of a river, 
is nota local expenditure! It is not an expendi- 


ture, the benefit of which is confined to the town, || 
to the harbor, or the mouth of the river; but it is | 
an expenditure national in its nature, constitu- | 


tional in its obligation, redounding to the benefit 


of all, and beneficial to the farmer at the head of | 
the river and in the gorge of the mountains, as | 


well as to the merchant on the sea-board; for un- 


less the sea-port is protected, and the mouth of the | 


river is kept open, the crop raised at the head of 
the river, and the stock driven from the gorge of 
the mountain will return valueless upon the hands 
of the owner. It was, therefore, an unfounded 
objection, and although the expenditure might be 
=e yet that inequality was neither unjust 
nor injurious. It afforded no argument for the 
distribution bills, in whose aid it was certainly 
invoked! Those bills were repudiated by most 
of the interior States, and by nearly all the new 


States; and as for the old ones which had asked | ledged 


for the distribution of surpluses, they had also 
asked for forts and navies; and they could not 
have the same money for both objects. The true 
aid to the new States would be in reducing the 
price of ; 
and all the interior States will have the benefit of 
the national defenses, both in the use and in the 


et them, by the armories and arse- 
established within them, the increased troops 


The | 
objection is not only anti-national and anti-social, | 
! Itis a fallacy in itself, and || 


blic lands, as thiey have often requested; | 


y expended within the year. The valid- 
| ity of this objection (Mr. B. cad) depended upon 
| the time when the appropriation bills should pass. 
| If delayed till the spring was advanced, and the 





| acquire more weight. Time was already lost, 
‘especially in the South; and if these important 
bills were to be pushed aside to make room for 
'| abolition debates and land bills for distributing 
'| the public moneys, so much more time might be 
|| lost as to make it impossible to use the money 
|| after it was voted. But, still it was an objection 
|| of which the objectors could not take advantage; 
no man may take advantage of his own wrong; 
and if it is wrong to appropriate money that can- 
|| not be expended, it is certainly wrong to stave 
off the appropriation till the time for expending 
|, itis lost! And here Mr B. would invoke atten- 
| tion to the debate just closed on the loss of the 
| fortification bill, and of the $3,000,000, at the last 
‘| session. All ene have just been washing 
| 


their hands of the merits of those losses; and 
| shall any of us, in the same instant, go on to 
| frustrate the present appropriations, or to make 
|| them inoperative for want of time? Besides, the 
|| money appropriated for this year is not obliged 
to be expended within the year; it may be ex- 
pended in the commencement of the next year, 
and thus enable the year’s operations to com- 
|| mence, and especially in the South, before the 
ee can be got through Congress. 
| he sixth objection which Mr. B. would men- 


|| tion, and the one perhaps which was progenitor 


'| to all the rest, was the very pal 
|| that the ——— of so muc 
| defense o 


ble assumption 


money to the 
the country, would be fatal to the 


|| schemes of ae surplus revenues and 


|| the proceeds of the 
_and the people. 


'| coun 
|| were antagonistical objects, and t 


| arm, would 


| incompatible with each 


ic lands among the States 
his objection, he acknow- 
» was well founded. The defense of the 
try, and the distribution of the — money, 
success of 

|| either was fatal to the other. It would take more 
|| surpluses than ever wouid be found in the Treasury 
|| to defend the country. The military-arm alone 
‘would require above forty millions; the naval 
require more than as much more. 
The two objects, then, being antagonistical and 
other, must come before 







|| would be diffused over a line of four thousand || founderies, depots of arms and munitions in the 


interior; troops on the western frontier; and an- 
nual supplies from the interior for all the estab- 
lishments on the vast circumference of the Union; 
such would be the sources of expenditure. The 
first outlay and the perennial expenditure for all 
these objects would be great; and if the system 
of defense required for the country be now adop- 
| ted, many great objects heretofore planned must 








| working season partly lost, the objection would | gO into effect; a grand naval and national arsenal 


| at Burwell’s bay, in Virginia* as recommended 
by the military and navel board of 1821; a navy- 
-yard at Charleston, South Carolina, and another 
at Pensacola; with a fort and naval station at 
Key West to command the Gulf of Mexico, to 
| make that gulf what the Mediteranean dea was 
to the Romans, mare nostram, our sea—belonging 
as it ought, to the masters of the Mississippi, 
| and considered and treated as the outlet and es- 
| tuary of the King of Floods. In such great es- 
| tablishments, and the numerous others indicated 
by the hand of defense, the people would find 
moneyed reasons for preferring the defense of 
| their country to its pillage: but I do not present 
such reasons; I resume my position; I defer to 

triotism, and rest 


| their intelligence, and to their 
the choice between the defensive and the distrib- 
utive schemes, upon all the lofty and holy con- 





*“ The navy-yards (excepting that of Charlestown, near 
Boston) have all been improperly placed ; the conveniences 
| for the erection of the necessary establishments having 
alone been taken into consideration, while ali the other 
| requisites for points so impottant, such as security against 
attack by sea and land, facility for receiving all kinds of 
building matérials in time of war as well as in time of 
= vicinity to a place of rendezvous, have been over- 
* A defensive system for the frontiers of the United States 
&; sorelacenioue; 9, regular woste aad well ergaalaed eli 
5 8; 3, jar well o milj- 
tia; 4, interior communication by land and water. These 
means must ail be combined, so as to form a complete sys- 





of the whole frontier, that we can fix on the most advan-~ 
tageous points for relieving these naval depots, harbors of 
rendezvous, stations, and ports of refuge. 

‘ On these considerations, Burwell’s bay, in James river. 
and Charlestown, near Boston, have been especially recom- 
mended by the commission as the most proper sites for the 
great naval arsensals of the South and of the North ; Hamp- 
ton roads and Boston roads as the chief rendezvous, and 


Narraganest hay pa on indiopenoenie to Bostca 
roads.’’—( Reports of 1819, 1820, 1821 


Naval Board 
modore Filiott.) 
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_of every individual, no jealousy, no parties, could be found. 
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oe eee 
siderations which recommend one and condemn 
the other. : ; E 
Finally, and by way of concluding his notice 

of the objections to fortifications, he would bri 
forward one which he had not heard mention 
by any speaker, but which he had found in the 
reports of one of the French engineers employed 
by President Washington, in 1794. It was Mon- 
sieur Rivardi, and might be interesting as a remi- 
niscence now, as the novelists call it, and to show 
what kind of objectors there were to fortifications 
forty years ago, although the race may be now 
extinct, and the reference may remain without 
application: 

“} thought (said this ingenious soldier) that, in a small 
community, where public welfare ought to be the chief aim 


i do not think, however, that there exists, anywhere else, | 
such ridiculous divisions as here. There is a large number 
of dissatisfied men who ‘“ altogether to fortifications, 
from the same principle for which they object to every 
measure of Government. Some would rather bush fight, as 
they call it, in case of a war; and the fact is, I fancy they 
had rather not fight at all. I drop this disagreeable subject ; 
the only thing is to be deaf, and do what the safety of the 
country requires.”’—( Letter of Rivardi te General Knoz, | 
Secretary at War, July 28, 1794.) 
Next, as to the advantages of fortifications. | 
On this head Mr. B, would be brief, referring | 
the Senate for a full understanding of the subject 
to the masterly reports of the Board of Engi- 
neers for 1821 and 1826, and confining what he 
should say chiefly to statements and reflections | 
resulting from those reports. 
1. Fortifications close up all important inlets 
to ports and harbors against enemies; they give | 
security, confidence, and tranquillity in time of | 
war to the cities and coasts covered by them; the | 
truth of which is exemplified in the opposite | 
coasts of France and Great Britain, where the | 
coast inhabitants and cities, covered by fortifica- | 
tions, are as tranquil in the pursuit of their busi- | 
ness in time of war between these countries as | 
in time of peace. 
2. They give security and protection to the | 
commercial and naval marine, as ships, either of | 
war or of commerce, pursued by an enemy, fly 
to them for refuge, and lie in nee under the | 
uns of a fort, or within a harbor defended by it. | 
e have a vast commercial marine to which we | 
owe protection; we have determined on the cre- | 
ation of a nayy; and, for the preservation of both, | 
we must have fortified harbors for their refuge 
and protection. 
3. Forts are often necessary at points where 





} 


there are not cities to defend, as at positions i 


which an enemy might occupy in time of war, | 
and from which he could assail, annoy, devas- | 
tate, or alarm the neighboring country. Our 
extended coast presents many positions of this | 
kind, and which we must occupy to prevent an | 
enemy from establishing himself upon them. 
4. farts are necessary on the lines of interior | 
navigation, to keep open the communications in | 
time of war. The debouches of canals, the pas- | 
sages through sounds, bays, straits, and between | 
islands and the main land, are examples of this | 
necessity, and of which many instances may be | 
found on the maritime and gulf frontier of” the | 
United States, 
5. Forts are indispensable to the protection | 
of nevy-yards, dock-yards, and naval arsenals. | 
The nature of these establishments require them 
to be accessible from sea; and unless protected | 
by forts, they may be invaded, plundered, and 
burnt by anenemy. This happened once in Eng- | 
land, when the Dutch penetrated the Thames, and | 


the naval establishments at Chatham. || 


ax orts are the speapent pace of defense; | 
t in money, st in the number of | 
men to defend them, ark Choampent in the number | 
of lives lost. They are cheapest in money, be- 
cause when once built of the proper and durable 
material, earth and stone, they are built forever, 
and in the course of centuries require but little | 
for repair or reconstruction, They are cheapest | 
in men, because a few can defend a fortified posi- 
tion against a great number, and thus abstract a 
smaller proportion of the population from peace- 
ful pursuits. They are pest in blood spilt, 
or in lives lost, either of men killed in battle, or 
dying of diseases from camp and field exposure. 
Behind the defenses of a fort, sheltered from the 
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|| ference of fifty thousand men and of $12,500,000. || 


|| That efficiency on a land frontier has been a || the public enemies. 
|| problem among military men, and opinions have || fate of this bill is the fate of the whole system 
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| health, the troops in a fort suffer far less, in pro- | not calculated; but the Senate had adopted a reg. 

| portion to their numbers, those in the field | olution to ascertain that expense, and the answer 

|orthe camp. In exemplification of these ideas, ‘| would come in‘as soon as the Navy and War 

| Mr. B- would refer to the calculations made by t Departments could prepare it. Of the military 

_ the Board of Engineers, to show the difference of || branch alone he would venture to give an opinion 

| expense in men and money in defending a given || and would say the estimates for that branch alone 
number of our cities, for a given time, with and || must exceed $40,000,000. Of all the branches 
without the cover of fortifications. They took || of this system of national defense, he had dis. 
Bosten, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and cussed but one, and not the whole of that. He 
New Orleans, and based their calculations of a || had spoken of forts alone, but of the forts on the 
campaign of six months against a menaced attack || maritime and gulf frontier, without mentioning, 
from an enemy’s squadron. Without forts, the || though certainly not without remembering, that 
number of men required for the protection of || we had an extended line of lake frontier, washed 

| these cities, not knowing which was to beattacked, || by inland seas, and bordered by a foreign Power, 

| and bound to be provided at each city, the aggre- He had spoken of fortifications alone; but it was 





| gate number would be seventy-seven thousand || not to be dissembled or denied, that the whole 


| to meet a descent of a fourth or fifth of that num- |! system of defense, naval and military, was now 
ber at organs pate the aa of a for || upon trial. The bill for the nineteen new forts 
six months, wou e $19,000,000. ‘To defend || is the touch-stone of the whole question. If 
| the same cities with forts would require an ag- i that passes, then the whole wyuieen moves for- 
| gregate of no more than twenty-seven thousand || ward; if it is rejected, the whole system halts; 
men, and an expense of $6,500,000; making a dif- || for forts are the indispensable part of the whole 
system; they are its back-bone, without which 

| Thus, in a brief war of two or three years, the {| all the rest Siedenad vain and inefficient, and ships 
| whole cost of the fortifications for the whole coast | themselves are idle preparation. For what are 
fake ued Gatemieiamet mn, | eaten torebeenarenaie: aaamarae 
| jected, . || bors and breakwaters without defense? a 
| 7%. The efficiency of the defense is another of || are dock and navy-yards without forts ‘to cover 
| the advantages of fortifications on the sea-board. || them? Nothing but prizes, spoil, and prey for 
ut (Mr. B. repeesed) the 


divided upon it; but no such problem has ever || of defense, and of antagonistic schemes for the 


| existed in relation to the coast defenses; on that || distribution of the public money. If the bill 


point opinions have never divided; and through- |, becomes a law, the defenses go on, and all the 

| out the world, in all ages, and in all countries, 1} surpluses of revenue will go to that object; if the 

| the defense. of the coast, by fortifications, is the || bill fails, the defenses will halt and inger, and 

| only safe reliance against approaches by sea; | the distribution bills will spring upon the stage, 

| approaches which may be made without warning, |, and will labor to scatter and squander that money 

| which may threaten dozens of cities and thou- which a defenseless country calls for in vain. 

| sands of miles of coast at the same time; which | [ conclude (said Mr. B.) with remarking that 
may stand off and on, hover round, distract and _ the present period is to be an era in the history 

| Scatter the troops collected at any one point, wear | of our country. It is a period from which there 

| outanarmy by marches and counter marches, must be a new movement forward, or a sad re- 

and eventually strike where least expected, or | trogression. It is a point upon which posterity 

least prepared to resist. ’ | will look back for ages and for centuries, to ap- 

| 8. But the great and crowning advantage of _ plaud the wisdom, or deplore the weakness of - 

| fortifications is their peculiar adaptation to de-+|| the national councils. e Navy and the War 

| fense by militia, by volunteers, and by the yeo-| Departments will report soon, and will develop 

| manry of the country, and their consequent dis- | all the points of national and permanent defense 

| pensation of large bodies of regular troops, both || which the extent of our country demands, and 

in war and in peace. Forts are the peculiar de- || the destiny of the Republic requires. President 

| fense of the militia. A few artillerists, and the | Jackson has given us his earnest, his zealous, 

| militia of the adjacent country, are the proper || his reiterated recommendations; all depends now 

defenders of forts. To these points, on the first | upon the legislative department, and upon the 

signal of danger, the samieey of a free country | decision of the question, whether the public 

will forever flock. ‘They will fly to the forts | money shall go for the public defense, or shall be 

with alacrity and confidence, and will make bril- || lavished and squandered in unconstitutional and 

| liant and glorious defenses. Placed in positions, || demoralizing distributions among the States? 

j and sheltered by works, even indifferent, the | ne nner 

| yeomanry of the United States have always per- | 
formed prodigies of valor. Even in temporary | 


field works, and the merest apologies for forts, | 

| they have rivaled and eaneund the exploits | DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
of veterans. Our history is too full of examples | February 29, 1836. 
of this character to admit of naming any without | The Memorial of the Society of Friends of Lancaster 


seeming to neglect others; but I must refer to a || County, Pennsytvania, praying for the abolition of Slavery 
few—to the green-log pen at Charleston, called | and the Slave Trade in the District of Columbia, was taken 
the 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 


| Fort Moultrie, and the post-and-rail fences piled | up as the order of the day. 
| upon each other at Bunker’s Hill, in the war of || The question being on the reception of the 
|| the Revolution; and the mud wall at New Or- || petition, 





Mr. WALL rose and said: 

erm enema I — ho 7 sided ee ee 
nity: ject so strongly e professe 
by all Sn have mingled in this debate, would 


leans, and the stakes stuck in the ground for a | 
| fort at Sandusky, during the late war—te remind | 
the Senate of what a yeomanry and a few -| 
lars can do, placed in position and covered by 
defenses. have resulted in some measure acceptable to all 

Mr. B. concluded his speech with expatiating || to disarm this question of its excitability, and to 
on the extent and variety of the defenses re- | relieve the business of the public from its per- 
quired for the United States, and the wisdom, || alyzing effects. I had that some measure, 
propriety, and necessity of dedicating our present || conceived in that noble and fearless spirit of pa- 
surplus money and our present leisure time to || triotism which, in another place that I am not 
the creation of these defenses. Ships, navy- || permitted to mention, has added new honors to 
yards, dock-yards; two great national naval || a name so illustrious for al] that can adorn the 
arsenals of construction and repair; forts, arm- | chivalry of the soldier and the patriotism of the 
ories, arsenals, depots of arms and munitions | citizen; a name, connected with the most trying 
of war; arms and field artillery for the militia; || and the most glorious periods of our common 
swords and pistols for the of the States; || history, and of the State which gave him birth, 
an increase of the army for the western and || would have conducted the dangerous electricity 
northwestern, and, he might add, for the south- || with which the dark and threatening cloud of 
ern and southwestern frontier also; such was the || abolition incendiarism is supposed to be charged, 
vastness of the system, and the multitude of its || harmless to the earth. 
objects, which defense of the country re+|| [have heen di ted. The honorable Sena- 




















weather, amply provided with every essential to |! quired. The expense of all these works he had |' tor who made the motion to reject the petition 
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oe 
presented by the honorable Senator from Penn. 
syivania, has avowed that he feels it his duty not 
only to persist in that motion, but should feel it 
to be his high and imperious duty to demand the 
question of reception on the presentation of every 
other petition of a similar character; and I feel 
that my duty will not permit me longer to remain 
silent. : : y Fate: 

Sir, the question raised by that motion is a con- 
stitutional question of deep and abiding interest, 


which comes home to the sensibilities of the whole | 


American people, and, like all constitutional ques- 
tions, ought to be approached free from all adven- 
titious excitement. 

Let me premise, Mr. President, that the petition 
which you are now called upon to reject does not 
come from the great laboratory of abolition incen- 
diarism. It does not spring from the heated atmos- 
phere eer the contention of men strug- 
ghing bor political power; nor does it come from 
men, who, under pretense of conscience, cloak 
worldly, selfish, or unholy designs. 

But, sir, it comes from a source which, on this 
floor, and everywhere else where the doctrines of 
the civil and religious liberties of man are main- 
tained, cherished, and supported, is entitled to be || 
heard with respect. It comes from the Calin | 

uarterly meeting of the Society of Friends. | 

Although not my immediate constituents, I 
have the pleasure of knowing some of the very || 
respectable citizens who compose that quarter, | 
and I feel bound, from that knowledge, to say that || 
they are neither fanatics in religion nor politics; 
and that they seek not to destroy the Constitution | 
or endanger the peace and. permanency of the | 
Union. 

They are what they profess—members of the | 
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think themselves bound in conscience to bear tes- 
timony against the evils of slavery, as they do 
against the evils of war, and many other things 

| which the laws of society recognize. Speak to 
\hem as citizens of a common country—satisfy 
them that it is inexpedient to grant their petition 
‘that it would endanger the integrity of the 

| Union, the peace, the lives, and the liberties of 
our fellow-citizens—that it would scatter rapine, 
murder, and desolation over the fairest portion 
of the Union; and they would forbear. They 

| are for the peace and happiness of man, not for 

| blood and rapine. They would leave it to the’ 

'| Providence of Godin his own good time to work 

| out the remedy for evils which would be aggra- | 

|| vated by the rash and inconsiderate and officious 

| movements of human action. Tell them, sir, 





|| of liberty which human wisdom has ever®rected 


| that foundation without destroying the whole 
| edifice, and they will be satisfied. Their human- 


| wade to its object through rivers of blood and 
amid the fallen fragments of an empire. 


| that one of oe. of the most glorious temple || 
|is based upon slavery; that you cannot remove || 


| cata aman-, rived from@he Constitation: 
| ity is not of that reckless character that it will | 


|| ject this petition. 





religious Society of Friends. A society adopting | 
the pure and simple doctrines of the Gospel pro- 
claimed by the angel herald of the advent of our 
Savior, ‘‘ peace on earth and good will to man,”’ | 
have ccaphatioally taken as theif rule of conduct | 
the doctrines which he taught—** Do unto others | 
as you would they should do unto you,” and 
‘*love your neighbor as yourself.’’ These, as | 
well as the other fundamental principles which | 





Mr. President, I must be allowed to say that I 
was surprised when I heard the honorable Sena- 


| tor from South Carolina make his motion to re- 


I had heard this body called 
the last refuge of liberty—the defenders of the 


Senate. 











show that it is not the exercise of the right of 
petition. In that case, sir, the power of rejection 
flows not from the Constitution, but the inherent, 
primary right whith belongs to all representative, 
deliberative bodies! to protect themselves from _ 
insult and contempt. If, sir, the language of this 
| petition is disrespectful, it must be because it 
speaks of slavery and the slave trade in the ab- 
stract as evils. So decide, and this Senate will 
, cut out for itself new matter for the erpu 
process. It will not be their owa acts over whic 
they have a control, but it will be the acts and 
labors of the wise and the good of all ages—of 
| the patriots and statesmen of our whole country. 
| You must begin with the Declaration of Inde- 
| pendence, the labors of the sages of the Revolu- 
tion, the works of Mr. Jefferson, the library 
_which you bought of him, and the whole library 
| of Congress, and finish with the proceedings of 
Congress itself. 
| Mr. President, the right of petition is not de- 
t existed anterior 


to it. It is a primary, inherent, absolute, and 


| essential right, which belongs to’ representative’ 


Government. Its origin; its progress, and its his- 
tory, is the history of the struggles, the over- 
throw, and the triumphs of the people. It is the 
political barometer which marks the state of the 
| atmosphere of liberty in every age. 
|| Sir, in the deduction of our title to that rich 


Constitution—the champions of the liberties of || inheritance of Anglo-Saxon liberty called the’ 


the people against the attacks and assaults of ex- 
ecutive power. Is it wise, then, if they are en- 
gaged in such a holy struggle against power, in 
defense of the Constitution, to separate them- 
selves from the sympathies of the people? Or 
is the liberty, for which they are contending, 
the mere liberty of letting the people hear their 
voices ? 

Mr. President, there are other liberties belong- 
ing to the people, which they at least value as 
dearly’ as the liberty of hearing our voices. 
Among these, not the least, is the liberty of 
making themselves heard in these walis—of 
There are but two 


making us hear their voices. 
modes of doing this: one is, by petition, which 


characterize them, they maintain, not by conten- || comes to us inthe mild and gentle voice of sup- 

tion or force, but by bearing what they call their || plication. The other by instruction, which grates 

ae Se such acts as they, in their con- | 
he 


science, 
of action. 

Theirs is no pharasaical faith which impiously | 
invokes the judgment of Heaven upon the sins | 
of others, while vaunting their own superior good- | 
ness and virtue. They address not the passions | 
or the feelings of interest or avarice, but the com- | 
mon sense, the wisdom, and justice of man. Their | 
only weapon is the calm, mild, and dispassionate | 
voice of reason, and they conquer, if they conquer | 
at all, by submission and endurance. 

Mr. President, these petitioners are not only 
attached to the Union, but to the principles of our 
Constitution. And well they may be, for their | 
own system of discipline, which dates back long 
anterior to that Constitution, not only contains 
the same general principles of civil and religious 
liberty, but in a most remarkable degree shadows 
forth the same system of government, afterwards 
so admirab eveloped and expanded in the 
State and Federal relations of that instrument. 

And what is it that these petitioners have done, 
which should bring down upon them the fiery in- 
dignation of the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina, and exclude them from the right of 
being heard in this Hall? They have prayed 
Congress to exercise what they conceive to be 
their constitutional right over the territory of the 
District of Columbia, in: t to the abolition 
of slavery and the selling of slaves in that Dis- 
trict. Admit that they are mistaken—admit that 

have no constitutional right over slavery. 
or the exercise of the right ofslavery in this Dis- 
trict—ad mit that understand the Constitution: 
differently from the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, or even from this.Senate; yet I believe 
it is not a crime in any but one man to construe 
the Constitution ashe understands it. Ifthey are 
mistaken in their views, it belongs to us so to 
determine, ane our and our duties begin 
where those of the: petitioners end. 
them in the language of courtesy and of reason, 


ve subversive of their golden rules 





|| deliberate judgment that you cannot reject this || content to let it remain as a mere reserved right 





upon our ears in the harsh and imperative ac- 
cents of command. Sir, whether obedience to 


|| the latter is to be expunged from the list of Sena: | 


torial duties may hereafter be determined; but 
if we. reject the right of supplication—if we 
abridge the right of the people to petition—it is 
hazarding nothing to predict, that we shall spurn 
and scorn the commands of the people; the step 
from one to the other is not only easy but natu- 
ral. 

Mr. President, I have examined this question 
with all the care and deliberation that. I am capa- 
ble of exercising; and I feel bound to declare my 


petition without violating the Constitution which 
we are all sworn to support. 

I beg you, Mr. President, to look at the peti- 
tion; it is couched in respectful language to this 
body, and to everybody else. It does not assert 
the existence of slavery, or the-selling of slaves, 
anywhere, or invoke the action of Congress any- 
where but in the District of Columbia; and that 
action is to be regulated by the Constitution. I 
beg the honorable Senator from South Carolina 
to review this petition, and to withdraw his 
charge that it traduces and villifies the conduct: 
of the institutions of the State which he so ably 
represents. I ask where, how,and in what part, 
letter, or sentence, of the petition does he find 


e evidence to — this charge ? 
Sir, it is not che abit of the society to which 
petitioners: belong: thus to act. They 

speak of the evils of slavery, and of the selli 
of slaves, in the abstract and sn ga ae 
trust, sir, that we~have not the 
excited ‘susceptibility of the followers of ‘the 
Montagues and the Capulets, when the simple 
inte »**Do you bite your thumb at us?” 
could e riot, blood, murder, and suicide. 


_ Mr. President, you have no right, no constitu- ’ es 
& petition, but for disre- || gistracy, and even then, if it was 


tional igi, to reject ion 

spectfi e; even n the: 

must be-uslanwood im its mildest sensec 
language 


must be so grosses to 


|| Polk law, an inheritance which our ancestors 
|| brought with them on the first settlement of ‘this’ 
|| country, we find that, whenever the real bene 
|| issue of liberty against power was tried, the nght’ 
|| off petition stands forth as one of the niost im- 
| portant and essential muniments of liberty—from 
|| the first trial at Runemede to the final decision by 
|| the revolution of 1688; when the right of the 
| — to self-government was finally established. 
| Sir, on this side of the Atlantic it has been con- 
| secrated by the blood of our revolutionary sires, 
|| and is written in the history of our struggle for 
|| freedom. 
|| When the Constitution was formed, the right 
|| of petition was held by the people, in fee simple, 
without render of service to any superior lord in 
absolute sovereignty. It was then, and is now, 
one of the great prerogatives of the people, an 
|| attribute of the sovereignty of the people, and, 
| like all prerogatives which spring from sover- 
|| eignty, unalienable and indestructible. Sir, it ie 
| a great trust held by the people themselves, for 
|| the preservation fn maintenance of the liberties 
|| of mankind. It could not be granted; and on the 
|| adoption of the Constitution it was not granted, 
| but remained among the vast mass of the reserved 
rights of the people. 
ut, Mr. President, so important and essential 
to the preservation of liberty did the people con- 
sider the right of petition, that they were not 








of the fm The statesmen of those days were 
deeply imbued with the great principles of popu- 
lar liberty, and thoroughly acquainted with its his- 
toryinallages. Especially they were acquainted 
with the principles of the English law. Extra 
parliamentum, nulla petitio, est grata, licet necessa- 
ria: in Parliamento nulla peti 

necessaria, is the maxim of Lord Coke. They 
know that, in the third year of the reign of the 
first Charles, when the arbitrary conduct of the 
Tudor and Stuart dynasties had made it necessary 
for the people to recur to the first principles, asif 


to render thé right of petition and the primary’ 
rights of man <p Tndiviaible, and sooseahen 


crate ib.an the gions spaninant of pint Marte, The 


tion which recited the princi Magna 
Charts, with the scneabtnnanebeie King of 


their truth, was solemnly enrolled among the’ 
rolls of Parliament; and afterwards, in the thir- 
teenth year of the same reign, was enacted into a 
statute. 

They knew that, notwithstanding that solemn 
confirmation, in the thirty-seeond year of Charles 
IL., the Meneee anion was ener exclud- 

matters of State and religion from the subject- 


by more 
than twenty persons, or presented by more than: 
ten. They knew that by the wélation 


of 1688—glorious because it was the first where 





petitio, est ingrata, st 
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the right of the sovereignty of the people to con- 
fer hn sa was made the. oundation of Govern- 
ment—the right of petition was restored to its 
pristine freedom by the bill of rights. 

They knew that, notwithstanding all this, Lord 
Mansfield had then recently, on the celebrated 
trial of Lord George Gordon, by Ps legisla- 
tion done what no Parliament of Great Britain 
would have dared to have done—abrogated the 
clause of the bill of rights, which repealed the 
statute of 1632, Charles II., and reénacted that 
statute abridging the right of petition. They 
knew, sir, that in the English law the right of 

aceably assembling, and the right of petitioning 
or the redress of grievances, were held only 
subordinate to the primary rights of life, liberty, 
and property, but the necessary and indispens- 
able auxiliaries to them. 

Hence, sir, the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution declares: ‘‘ That Congress shall make no 
‘law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
* prohibiting the free exercise thereof, @r abridg- 
‘ing the freedom of speech, or of the right of 
‘ the people peaceably toassemble, and to petition 
‘the Government for a redress of grievances.”’ 
By this amendment, the people did not grant to 
Congress any right to intermeddle with the right 
of petition. They did not grant any of their re- 
served —_— but they meant ‘‘ to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, and take a bond of fate,’’ to 
take away from Congress all power whatever 
over the right of petition. Mark the language: 
Congress shall make no law prohibiting or abridg- 
ing, &c. It seems to have been drawn with ex- 

ress reference to the decision of Lord Mansfield, 
in Lord George Gordon’s case, and to the statute 
of 1632, Charles II, which abridged the right of 
petition, and which was resuscitated by that de- 
cision. It therefore withdraws from Congress 
all right of interference with the right of petition 
in any form, or in any shape whatever. And if 
it be true, as is stated by the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina, in a recent report submitted 
to this House, that the celebrated report of Mr. 
Madison to the Virginia Legislature, in 1799, 
conclusively settled that Congress has no right, 
in any form, or in any manner, to interfere with 
the freedom of the press—and the violation of 
that principle, in the enactment of the sedition 
act, was the leading cause of the civil revolution 
of 1801—I say, if this be so, sir, how can a dis- 


tinction be drawn between the right of Congress | 
to abridge the freedom of the press, and the free- 


dom of petition? They are alike protected by 
the same clause of the Constitution, and by the 
same language placed beyond congressional ac- 
tion. If this be so, sir, the people themselves 
have settled the construction of 
versibly. 

How, Mr. President, then, can we deny the 
right of petition without violating the Constitu- 
tion; without a gross usurpation of a power not 
only not granted to us, but withheld from us in 
clear, plain, and unequivocal language? 

We cannot make any law; we cannot legislate 
at all as to the right of petition; we cannot—call- 
ing to our aid all the powers of the House of 
Representativesand the Executive also, the whole 
powers of legislation—abridge, in any form or 
shape, the right of petition. Can we, then, do it 
by rule? No, sir; surely not. We cannot do 
indirectly what we cannot do directly. But, sir, 
the Senate have done no such thing. Their rules 
have been drawn by sound constitutional law- 


— Page 48, section 24, Rules of the Senate, 


is clause irre- 


* Before any petition or memorial addressed to the Sen- 
ate aliall be received and read at the table, whether the 
same shall be introduced by the President or a member, a 
brief statement of the contents of the petition or memorial 
shal! verbally be made by the introducer.” 


‘The rules, then, simply regulate the mode of 
the introduction of a petition. They go no fur- 
ther; they couid not go further b e Constitu- 
tion, or without violating it. ey make no 

estion of the reception of petitions. The re- 
jection of a petition for disrespectful is 
an anomaly, and must furnish its own rule. 

Sir, how is the rejection of this petition at- 
tempted to be justified? It is by the lex parlia- 
menteria, the law of Parliament. Now it is 
clear that this rule respecting the reception of a 


| 
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petition founded on the law of Parliament, has 


the Senate. It is hostile to the pfinciples of that 
Constitution under which they hold their seats. 
It is adapted to another meridian—a meridian 
where the right of petition has been abridged 
by act of Parliament, by judicial decisions— 
usurping legislative powers—where it has been 
pared down to the size of parliamentary discre- 
tion. Here, sir, itis too mighty, too large, for 
senatorial power, much less for senatorial dis- 
cretion, to grasp; and can it be seriously con- 
tended that it can be abridged by the parliamentary 
law of England—borrowed or not borrowed— 
adopted or not adopted—naturalized or not nat- 
uralized? No, sir, no. The position cannot be 
maintained. Sucha doctrine assumes for its basis 
that the Senate may violate the Constitution with 
impunity, under the shield of a rule of the British 


'| Parliament, wholly inconsistent with, and subver- 


sive of, the principles of that Constitution. 

But, sir, it has been said that the right of pe- 
tition is limited to grievances which personally 
affect the petitioners. Sir, this doctrine sounds 
strangely to my ears. It is not the doctrine of 
the Revolution; and it is there that the people of 
the United States have learned their lessons of 
that right. It is not the doctrine of our ances- 
tors. It is not the doctrine of liberty. It is not 
the doctrine of our Constitution. 
the Union, the Government is a unit. That great 
mass of human liberty which reposes in safety 
under the — of our Constitution is com- 
posed of the rights and liberties, the prosperit 
and adversity, the weal and the woe, of eac 
citizen and each section of our wide extended 
empire. Sir, the sympathy between the members 
of the natural body is not more direct and imme- 
diate than that between all the members of this 
great Republic. Touch the right, the interest, or 
the liberties of the humblest citizen of this great 
Republic, no matter where his lot may be cast, 
and the pulsation is felt in every part. Raise but 
the cry of oppression in the remotest prairie of 
Missouri, or the rudest dell of the Alleghanies, 
and the cry isechoed and reéchoed—ay, sir, and 
felt, too—in every street, and in every alley ofevery 
city and town; in every valley, and upon every 
hill top and mountain of the extended limits of 
the Union. We are bonded together forcommon 
weal and common woe. It is this which breathes 
the Promethean fire of liberty into the cold and 
chiseled forms of republican government. Sir, 
the grievance of one is the grievance of all. So 
thought, so felt, so acted, the gallant sires of the 
constituents of the honorable Senator, in the 
darkest and most fearful period of the Revolution, 
before compact had added new obligations to the 
sacred ties of a common ancestry, kindred, and 
institutions. The cry of oppression raised in 
Faneuil Hall pealed over the whole South; and 
petitions for redress of grievances—grievances 
which fell first upon the cradle of liberty only— 
besieged the English Parliament from all quarters 
of the good old thirteen States. The true doc- 
trine upon this subject is written in the history 
of the Revolution in characters of blood—of the 
blood of our sires in the East and in the West, 
the North and the South. The right of petition 
for the redress of grievances, is as broad and ex- 
pansive as the rights of the citizen, and circum- 
scribed only by - — a the — It = 
be abridged onl ose limits. e people 
must be and aa thie jedges of what is or is not a 


grievance. 


Another objection has been made to the recep- 
tion of this petition, that = what the Con- 
ss cannot constitutionally grant. Admit it. 
hat then? Is that a cause for rejecti 
tion? Does the a t the principles 
which lay at the foundation of our institutions, 
of our Revolution, that government was instituted 
by the people and for their benefit, and that they 
may remodel it when they see proper? Does he 
forget the doctrines of the Declaration of Inde- 
—_ Does he forget the provision of the 
onstitution which expressly provides for amend- 
ments? But, sir, has the question as to the con- 
stitutional power of Congress over slavery and 
the treatment of slaves in the District of Colum- 
bia, been settled? When? where? how? Is it 
not a question at least so open, that a difference 


a peti- 


of opinion may be entertained; and if so, 
never been adopted, and could not be adopted by | 


Sir, as respects | 


[February 29, 


Senate. 


si 
(and I do not mean myself now to express any 
| opinion on the subject,) is it a ground for reject. 
| ing a petition? It may be good ground for reject. 
| ing the prayer of a petition, that it asks what we 
have no power to grant; but we must receive 
it to understand it, to examine it, to judge. We 
| must receive it in order to enable us to discharge 
our duties. We must not forget that it is our 
duty to sustain the rights of the people—that in 
this Hall the relation between us and the people 
is, on the side of the people, rights; and on our 
side, duties. 

Sir, where will this doctrine carry the honor- 
able Senator? The Legislatures of some States 
have instructed their Senators to vote in favor of 
what are called the erpunging resolutions. I be- 
lieve, sir, that some people have imagined that 
the resolutions are unconstitutional. Are they 
to be rejected? Is a sovereign State to be re- 
jected at the threshold on this ground? I warn 
gentlemen that this is a subject —_ which the 
people know their rights, and, knowing, dare 
maintain them; that they will not be paltered 
with in a double sense. I warn gentlemen that 
this is a subject upon which no metaphysical in- 
genuity can perplex them. 

Sir, the people will never consent to wait at 
your door as suppliants, or as masters, until 
they have been taught the mode of making’ a 
graceful bow, or the precise language which will 
suit our courtly ears. 

Mr. President, it is said, and said truly, that 
we ought to beware how we suffer our feelings 
to be our counselors, where the judgment ought 
only to act. It will not do for us to turn from 
the propriety of our own course, by either real 





or imaginary danger. Great principles are always 
immutable, and cannot be made to bend to eircum- 
stances, fe 
Sir, we all, North and South, abhor abolition 
incendiarism. But what isit? It is the attempt 
to deceive honest men into the belief that their 
duties as freemen, as Christians, as human beings, 
compel them to violate the sacred compact of their 
ancestors; to destroy that Constitution which 
binds us in the golden chain of the Union; to 
array brother against brother, and to put the 
dagger and the torch in the hands of infuriated 
madmen, to destroy the lives and property of our 
brethren. It is a negro and slave philanthropy, 
which rejects and spurns all humanity and con- 
sideration for the whites and the masters. It is 
crimsoning the religion of peace with the blood 
of our fellow-men. It is setting fire to the whole 
edifice, in order to purify it from the stain of a 
single spot. This, sir, is monomaniaism; it is 
fanaticism. How, sir, can this be put down? 
By persecution? No, sir. It is its life-blood, its 
aliment. Sir, the only way of putting down fa- 
naticism is by infamy or ridicule. The history 
of fanaticism in all ages and in all countries 
teaches us this lesson. 

Sir, why is abolition incendiarism to be put 
down by infamy? Because it seeks directly or 
indirectly to violate the solemn compact of our 
ancestors—to dissolve our happy Union, and 
under a false and frensied notion of humanity, 
to involve our fellow-citizens in the horrors of 
rapine, murder, and a servile war. This is what 
renders abolition incendiarism infamous in the 
non-slaveholding States. There, sir, it has looked 
into the pure and clear reflection of public opin- 
ion, seen its own Gorgon features, and been 
turned into stone. That public opinion is not 
the light wich coruscates from the heat of excite- 
ment, dazzling but to blind, but the steady and 
glorious light of the common sense of the wise 
and good; of that common sense which God in 
his infinite mercy has imparted to all his crea- 
tures in his own image, as the etherial element of 
man, and like the natural elements, common to 
all. It is that voice of the which justifies 
the maxim, vox populi vor Dei, which has spoken 
in the North, and abolition incendiarism has 
been annihilated. 

I canassure the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, that in the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent, 1 know no one abolit:oa 1n- 
cendiary—I have never known one, however de- 

| sirous many citizens may be to see the abolition 
of slavery. No one there would dare to avow, 
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that to accomplish it, he would dissolve or even 
utat h the Union, and the peace and se- 
curity of our southern brethren. 

The danger, Mr. President, at present, is not 
from the Abolitionists; but from agitation and 
excitement We have heard the voice of the 

at agitator of Europe pealing across the At- 
antic, and proclaiming at once the watch word 
and the rule of action for his co-laborers—agilation, 

itation. Will we not aid in-this, if we teach 
= people to believe that the religion of our Con- 
stitution requires the sacrifice of aay of the chil- 
dren of liberty upon its altars?—that the right 
of petition, of the liberty of speech, and of the | 
press, is inconsistent with, and must be made | 
to yield to preserve other constitutional rights? | 
Sir, the bones of abolition incendiarism now lie 
bleaching upon the desolate heaths where they 
have been driven by public infamy. They are | 
harmless; but if you collect those bones and fire 
them either for sport or warmth, a spirit may 
arise with the powers of vitality and of procreation. 

Mr. President, in advocating the right of peti- 
tion, I wish not to be misunderstood. When 
the petition is received, and the right of the peo- 

le has been vindicated, I shall be prepared to 

ischarge my duty. That duty under all the | 
obligations which surround me will compel me 
to en only such measures as will insure do- | 
mestic tranquillity, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, not according to new and un- 
tried experiments, but the plain dictates of the 
(onstitution I say this duty, as I understand 
it, will lead me to reject the prayer of the petition. 

Mr. BLACK said that, as so much had been 
said on this subject by Senators pany from 
States immediately interested, he did not deem it 
necessary to enlarge upon it. With regard to 
the action upon the petitions, he believed it would 
be with a view to the same general result by all 
the Senators, except it miget be the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. apase-) He must take this 
occasion to say, that he-felt greatly indebted to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bv- 
cHANAN] for the liberal course pursued by him 
on this subject. The question was, how they 
should dispose of the petition presented by the 
gentleman, [Mr. Bucnanay.] 

The peseenes from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 
HouN] had moved to reject the petition, and the 
geeteren from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucnanay) | 

ad moved to reject the prayer of the petition. 
The former, in his opinion, was the strongest 
motion that could be made, and he should vote 
fer it. If the South had no right to reject the | 
reception of the petition, the matter was then at 
an end. He went into an argument, and cited 
the rules to show the powers of Congress to 
reject petitions that asked for an unconstitutional 
act, or contained improper language towards either 
branch of Congress or any member thereof, and 
drew a distinction between the use of the right 
of petitioning and the abuse of it. The freedom 
of speech and of the press were rights analogous 
to the right of petitioning, and laws had been 
passed by the State Legislatures stating in what 
they consisted. He spoke of libels as an abuse 
of the freedom of the press. They had a right 
to define what was a peaceable assembly for the 
redress of grievances. Provisions in the Federal 
Constitution were broader than in State govern- 
ments, which were always in some degree jealous 
of each other. fae ener from New Jersey 

Mr. Watt) had said the right of petition should 

as broad as the Constitution. Suppose (said 
Mr. B.) a petition should be sent here praying 
for an alteration of the Constitution to elect the 
President for life. Should they not reject it? He 
should do it instanter. If the right to petition 
was as broad as the Constitution itself, it could 
not be broader. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Watt] 
had said the grievance of one citizen was the 
grievance of another. The grievance complained 
of in this petition did not back any grievance of 
the District of Columbia. The doctrine was as 
vain and ideal, as to say that the missionary was 
essential to the establishment of religion. 

If the powers alluded to by the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Nixes) were not transferred 
by the cession of Virginia and Maryland to the | 
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General Government, then they were not trans- | in the Union. The morality of the South, which 
had been reflected upori, would not suffer in com- 


ferred at all. The petitioners had asked Congress | 
to do what they had no right to do, and could 
not do, without a breach of trust. Were the 
petition on this subject not unconstitutional in its || 
wer, and presented at a time of extraordinary | 
eep and pervading excitement, he might be dis- 
pose to give it the usual direction. But it was 
rought up at a time when it would not do to |, 
tamper with this subject. He spoke in reference | 
to that section of the country where he was im- 
mediately interested. The people there looked to 
this movement as the entering wedge to the in- | 
terference in the slaveholding States. He believed 
the most direct way in which it could be met | 
was the most proper. As long as the matter was | 
confined to a few straggling mercenaries, or con- 
fined to Arthur Tappan, he treated it with sov- 
ereign contempt. But when they assumed the 
formidable character of societies, to stir up and 
incite to cutting throats, the people of the South 
would exert all the power they had on earth to 
repel them. While exciting to such purposes, 
they could not expect mercy from the South. 
He understood there were many petitions, nu- | 
merously signed, in the possession of Senators, | 
not yet presented, and that the Abolitionists had 


anger societies throughout the North, 1] 


f he should say that these societies would be 
put down 7 the people of the North, he would 
not speak the truth. In regard to the commer- 
cial community, they had nothing to say concern- 
ing them, as they were not snpEnees to be con- 
cerned in it; but there was a body of clergy in 
the country aiming at the assumption of power, 
who were connected with them, and were the 
mere index of them. While they said they had 
not the right to interfere with the rights of the 
South, why did they claim the right to discuss 
the subject, circulate petitions, newspapers, pam- 
phlets, and pictures for? It was for the purpose 


' 


not for that object, it was for no object at all. He 
had received a paper from a gentleman in New 


fault with the sentiments of Governor Marcy, in 


message to the Legislature of that State, and 
threatening to bring their influence to bear against 
him. Whether that was their object or not, it 
must necessarily lead to politics. There was no 
excitement that did notrun into politics. That ex- 


citement would be brought to bear upon the elec- || 
tions, and they would send members of Congress || 
If || 


here; and no doubt their object was to do so. 
there were any citizens of the North who did not 


quences, he would call upon them to review the 
manner and scope of their operations. 
opinion of the 


said in the abstract, as peo we ; 
| cided with the opinions of the people of his native 
State; and that was all he did say. 


from Georgia, [Mr. Kine. 
tion had not struck him with any error adv 

onthat day. What he had seen had struck him 
with the necessity of observing silence. 
as if the liberties of the country were involved in 


| used stronger measures than ha 


se | lieved him honest. 
of raising a political party at the North; and if || 


York, from which he read an extract, finding 1 
opposition to the Abolitionists, contained in his | 
| them was involved, when the gen 
|| the 


| 
i} 


|| the risk of a division. 
desire to plunge the country into direful conse- || 
} 
The | 
outh was made up; and Con- || 
gress never could act on it. As soon as Congress || 
took the first step in a legislative point of view, || 
it would be the last; it never could be touched, | 
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ison with any other section of thecountry. If 
| he were to indulge in epithets-—— 
Mr. BUCHANAN rose to explain. He had 


avery, he coin- 


Mr. BLACK continued. He had supposed the 


gentleman coincided in the sentiments expressed 
in the petitions. 
strongest motion in which he should consider the 
petition itself rejeeted. Entertaining, as he did, 
no doubt that . 
of improper language and the unconstitutionality 
of its object, to reject the petition itself, he should 
vote first for its rejection, on the motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Catnovuw.] 
| He considered the conan of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. 

second to it; and, if the first 
he would join the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
' (Mr. Bucnanay] in votin 


He should vote for the very 


ngress had a right, on account 


Bucuanan] as comin 
roposition failed, 


6 for his proposition. 
e was the more reconciled to vote for it, as a 


| part of the gentlemen from the South were of 
opinion that it was the better mode of disposing 
of it. 


Mr PORTER said it was not his intention to 


have spoken on any subject to-day, and esp: ci- 
ally on the subject spoken oe b 


the gentleman 
Subsequent reflec- 


He felt 
this discussion. Unless the poops of the North 
yet been used, 
he despaired of suppressing the growth of abo- 
litionism. He was proud to call the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Kine) his friend He be- 
He believed if he om Kine 

thought he was pursuing a course which woul 
weaken the cause of the South, he would instantly 
retrace it. The course pursued vy that gentle- 
man this day, was in his(Mr. P. ‘sh opmsion well 
calculated to thwart them, on southern delega- 
tion.) They were presented here with a divided 
front—the maxim of ‘‘ divide and conquer’’ was 
bearing upon them. When ore eens dear to 
tleman had seen 
were bowed down, he ho he would unite 
with them, sothat they might show that they were 
not divided at home. For his part, he should 
persist in the course he was going to pursue, and 
to which he had expressed his preference, even at 
The South ought to unite 
on the very strongest measures. No matter what 
was done; whether they rejected the prayer of the 
petition, or refused to touch it as contaminating, 
the Abolitionists would continue their schemes; 
they were animated by a religious enthusiasm— 
they had their movers, and they would continue 
their avocations to the end of their lives. He 


except at the point of the sword. He did not say || feared the good sense of the North would not be 
these things for the purpose of excitement, but || able to put them down. 


he said it in the sincerity of his heart. 
notorious fact, that some three or five years 


It was a | 


He had said before, that he would move to 


© || reject this petition at once. Was there not a 


there was a party in the South in favor of the || motion for that purpose now? Could not the 
gradual abolition of slavery, whose efforts were || honorable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Kixo} 


now cut short by the conduct of the Abolitionists. 
They dare not now even speak of their laudable 
views. He alluded to the charges of the Aboli- 
tionists against slaveholders. He was willing, 
for his part, to bear the share of the odium. He 
was astonished at some of the remarks of the 
Senator from Georgia, (Mr. Kixe.] The people 
of the South were not willing to have this matter 
connected with the presidential election, as was 
charged tothem. They had nothing to gain by it. 
There was no such feeling in the public mind in 
the State he came from. All they desired was, 
that a man should be elected who would admin- 
ister the affairs of the Government purely with a 
view to the public good. The feelings, then, were 
not got up with reference to any such question. 
With regard to the merits of slavery itself, it was 
a question the merits of which he would never 
consent to discuss. Hv alluded to some remarks 
from the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bu- 
cHanan] he was sorry tohear. If any suffered, 
it was the whites. The condition of the blacks 
in the southern States was better than in any place 


see the object of it was to teach them that this 
was a su ject about which they of the South 
could not be talked to? Sacred as that instru- 
mits - Constitution, ja eee saw their 
rights, their property, eir lives in jeop- 
y, the s of its character wes lan. 
He admitted the right of petition was sacred, and 
did not wish to abridge it. He saw no difference 
between rejecting the oe and rejecting the 
prayer of it. e right of petitioning did not 
imply the right of assenting to the petition. He 
felt a higher obligation than any other on earth 
to resist this attempt to interfere with southern 
ights. He warned those in the North, whose 
ections were kind and whose judgments were 


sound on this subject, that this temple was des~ 
tined for which those who built it never 
contem 


. If these societies were growing, 
ax he believed they were, he could not shut his 
eyes to the threatened - Gentlemen were 
mistaken if they thought he wished to discredit 
or weaken the exertions of his northern friends. 
He did not believe that those gentlemen from the 
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South who acted with him were 
eir statements in telatiop to the feefimgs at the 
North. He had information from fr sources 


than pamphlets or newspapers. “He would ask: 
the gentleman from Vermont, rt, Swirt,] 


whether the number of these socjeties had not 
increased in his State of late? 

Mr. SWIFT could only speak ofa part of the 
State of Vermont, in which he had understood 
some five or six societies had been formed since 
he came here. 

Mr. PORTER continued: The statement of 
the gentleman from Vermont corroborated what 
he had heard from other sources. He had no 
doubt that the accounts in those abolition papers 
were exaggerated. But he nevertheless believed 
that where there was so much smoke, there must 
be some fire. He believed a large majority of 
the people of the North were virtuous, and it was 
to their virtue he looked for aid. He could, how- 
ever, assure them that the only way to Fon down 
the Abolitionists was by prompt and decisive 
measures. As to that wretch Thomson, he did 
not regard an thing he said. The Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Nixes] had said all the mischief 
had been done by the clergy. 

Without coming to a conclusion, the Senate 
adjourned. 


NEW YORK FIRE. 


REMARKS OF HON. C. JOHNSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


Iw tue House or Representatives, 
February 17, 1836, 

On the amendment to the bill for the Relief of 
the citizens of New York, in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. JOHNSON said, that he was desirous of 
saying a few words on the amendment to the bill 
now under consideration, before the final action 
of the committee upon it; that his opinions upon 
such a subject as this could not be influenced in 
the least by any consideration of a political or 
party character, and he could not believe that 
those of any member of the committee would be, 
notwithstanding the allusions to such subjects so 
often made in the debate; that he would extend 
to the citizens of New York the same relief, and 
no more, than he would be willing to allow toany 
other cityin the Union visited by such a calamity. 

The questions which presented themselves to 
the consideration of the committee upon this bill 
were similar, in all respects, to others which had 
been often before Congress; he might indeed ay 
almost every Congress from the origin of the 
Government; that the action of Congress upon 
this class of cases was as well settled and more 
closely adhered to, than upon any other he had 
examined; and if the determinations of Congress 
were in any case to form a rule for its future ac- 
tion, the relief to which the present applicants 
were entitled under the usages of the Sovere: 
ment, and which they ought to expect, should 
be considered as such: for more than thirt 
years, similar relief had been extended to all suc 

licants, and he believed that there was not a 
single case in which it had been refused; that his 
object in addressing the committee at this late 
hour, was to give a concise view of the course 
heretofore adopted upon such applications: he 
believed it was liberal and just, and should be 
allowed to the present applicants; and that the 
amendment which he had the honor of submittin 
to their consideration was intended to bestow 
the same relief that had been heretofore given 
under similar circumstances, and he trusted 
would be adopted by the committee in lieu of the 
first section oF the bill. 

Merchandise imported into the United States, 
upon which the duties to the Government had 
been paid or secured to be paid, was often des- 
tro by fire, floods, or some unavoidable acci- 
dent, whilst.in the original » and of 
course before it entered into the consumption of 
the country, and had often heretofore, and would 
hereafter, produce applications to Congress for 
relief of some sort. Prior to the year 1802, it 
was the constant practice of Congress to remit the 
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itation but a 80 case in which that relief 
had been refused; he alluded to the case of Dev- 
ereux and others, which had’ been rejected by a 
committee on the 11th of January, 1796. There 
was a number of case from the year 1790 to 
1802 in which the duties had been remitted, but 
which he need not delay the time of the committee 
in reciting. The last of the cases had been oftén 
brought to the notice of the committeé, as a pre- 


in this bill. The custom-house in Providence 
was burnt in the latter part of the year 1800, and 
a large quantity of teas destroyed: the act'of the 
23d of February, 1801, remitted the duties—a 
very strong case for the interposition of Congress; 
and the committee who reported the bill, as if 
conscious that Congress had gone too far upon 
such subjects, was carefulin placing the relief upon 
the ground that the goods were destroyed whilst 
under “ the care of the custom-house officers.”’ 
lief had been often given before that time to ap- 
plicants whose goods had been removed from 
the custom-house, and in some cases after a 
reshipment of the goods for other ports. 

In the latter part of the same year, a number 


ongress, which produced the adoption of a 
resolution of inquiry as to the propriety of making 
some general! law upon the subject, whereby such 
cases es be settled at the Treasury 
ment without any application to Congress. Mr. 
Randolph was then at the head of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to which that subject was 
referred; and on the 2d of April, 1902, made a 
report against the adoption of the resolution, deny- 


cases. Congress had, prior to that time, acted 
upon the principles so forcibly and eloquently 
urged by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Puruutrs,] who addressed the committee the other 


then had before -him, and which he would not 
trouble the committee by reading, did not enter 
at large upon an enumeration of those principles, 
or the causes which induced the committee to 
change the course upon which Congress had 
before that time ace: It appeared from the 
report, however, as it would appear to the com- 
mittee upon a slight examination, that the safety 
of the public moneys in the Treasury required 
that more restrictions as well as a more rigid ex- 
amination of such claims should be made before 
their allowance, than had been practiced by the 
Government. 


mained in the 
owners had the right of debenture, seemed to 
him to o 
numerable frauds upon the Treasu 


ernment could adopt. 


sion of duties upon goods accidentally destroyed 
whilst in the original packages, upon the same 
principle and upon the same reasons, the merchant 
in the interior, whose goods should be lost in the 


the amount of duties which he had paid the im- 
porter, and which had been paid by the importer 
to the Government. And the same: principle 
might, with equal propriety, be applied to’ the 
consumer who purchases which is de- 
stroyed before used by him. in our system of 


not the merchant; and it is therefore argued, with 
great force, that any accident which destroys the 
goods before they enter into the consumption of 
the country should induce Co to remit the 
duties to the merchant; otherwise the merchant 
not only loses the goods destroyed, but pays the 
whole tax; but, however forcible this may appear, 
it is necessary for Co to fix some 


entered into the consumption of the country. 
We cannot delay the collection of the duties until 







|| the duties in all cases after the en 
|| tom-house, and bonds given acco 
| after that time there is no remission; t 


|| made to Congress, well calculate 
|| sense of that body upon the correctness of the 
| principle, and the propriety of the report. The 
|| custom-house at 
|| was burnt, and a large quantity of merchandise 
|| consumed in it. 
Re- || gress for relief; he presumed for a remission of 
|, duties. 


|| of the Committee of Ways and Means; and, in- 





part~ 


ing the propriety of remitting duties in any such | 


day. The report of the committee, which he | 


To permit a return of the duties to | 
be made, or a remission to take place upon every || 
casualty and at any time, whilst the goods re- | 
original packages, or whilst the _ 


n the door for the commission of in- | 
; to prevent | 
which, he did not see any means that the Gov- | 


original packages by any accident, would have a |; ! 
right to call upon the Government to pay to him || also proper, and should be introduced in this bill, 


| the bonds only w a 
|, dise destroyed by fire: the only ground of relief, 


of the goods imported shall pay the duties, and ever character they might be, ever en or 


i 


such as the burning of the house of a debtor, or 
| 


time when duties shall be considered as due, or | 
when the goods shall be considered as to have | 


the good actually enter into the consumption of | 
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duties. He had found in the course of his exam- } the country. We cannot delay until the import. 
I ing merchant sells or goes into such examinations 
i} 


Since 1802, the rule seems to have been to exact 


at the cus- 
ng to law, 


duties 
| become a part of the value of the goods, and it is 


| the duty of the merchant to insure; the omission 
| to do so on his part is to be esteemed an act of 


|| negligence, for which the Government ought 
cedent affording even more relief than provided | sind * pubes 


cannot be matle responsible. 

This seems to have been the principle upon 
| which the committee acted in 1802. At the next 
|session of Congress, another application was 
to test the 


ortsmouth, New Hampshire, 


Application was made to Con- 


Mr. Rawnpotru continued at the head 
the duties, as had been the 


| stead. of remittin 
| overnment, and as had been 


practice of the 
| done twenty years before, in behalf of the mer- 


of reas similar in character, were made | chants of Providence, in a precisely parallel case, 
to 


|| he introduced, and passed, the act of the 14th of 


|| February, 1803, allowing to the sufferers by fire 


|| ohne year’s indulgence upon their bonds. No 
| other relief was given, although the goods had 
| been burnt in the custom-house, ‘*‘ under the care 
|| of the custom-house officers.’’ Similar relief was 
extended to the sufferers by fire at Norfolk, by 
the act of 19th of March, 1804, and by the act 
| of 10th of February, 1807, a second time to the 
merchants of Portsmouth. The provisions of 
| the preceding acts extended relief to the debtors 
| of the Government, whose * property” had been 
|| destroyed by fire, without any other limitation 
_ or restriction. : 
By the act of the 11th of April, 1820, similar 
|| relief was extended to the sufferers by the fire at 


|, Savannah; and by the act-of 5th May, 1824, to 
|| Elijah Vansykel, of Philadelphia, extending the 
|| time in each case, for the payment of the bonds, 
|| to four years. Upon comparing these acts with 
|, the former, it will be perceived that two restric- 
|| tions are added to the latter, which, in his opin- 
|, lon, were necessary for the equal and just opera- 
| tion of the act among the sufferers; first, that the 
| relief should be limited to. those whose merchan- 
|, dise had been destroyed by fire; and in the second 


place, to that class of them who had not obtained 
insurance. It was at that time apparent, and, in 
his opinion, not the less so now, that the import- 
ing merchant, who had his goods insured, upon 
their destruction, would receive from the insur- 
/ance offices the value of the goods, which of 
course included the duty, and that he was not 
the sufferer. In such cases, there was not the 
slightest grounds whatever for an application to 


. | | Congress, either to remit the duties or extend the 
If the importing merchant was entitled to a remis- 


time of payment on the bonds | If relief in such 


| a case was to be given, it should be to the insur- 


ance company, not the importing merchant; and 
he presumed we should never have the insurance 
companies esking us for rehef, 

The other restriction in the act of 1820 was 


| that the time of pa ment should be extended on 
ich had been given for merchan- 


| either for prolonging the time of payment, or 


| remitting the duties, was that the merchandise 
|| upon which the duties hed accrued had been de- 
indirect taxation, it is ho doubt the intention and || 
expectation of the Government that the consumer | overtaking the debtors of Government, of what- 


He did not believe that misfortunes 


ought to be made in. themselves, a ; 
the cae een ; ee by flood “ — 
uakes, or the loss of his ann roug 
a any other causes. “ If-any kind of relief was 
to be allowed in such eases, there would be no 
end to the applications to this House, nor eould 
any calculations be made eee yy ae 
Treastiry to meet any exigency whatever. is 
coveted in his per rs serious objection to the 
first section of the bill, that relief to all per 
sons “who had suffered a of y’’ by 
* burning of their buildings or » em- 
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bracing the class of sufferers whose “ buildings | 


erchandise”’ have been insured against fire 
= ae may have received the full value of their 


| 
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District of Columbia—Mr, Southard, Mr, King, of Georgia. 


he did not believe that the bill had received forty || 
votes in this House. 
Mr. J. said, it was unnecessary at this time | 


payments due the United States, at the respective 
periods allowed them. 
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Mr. J. thought it was the duty of Congress, as 


property from the insurance offices. This class || further to examine the correctness of the princi- || well as the interest of the Treasury, to give relief 


ought not to be ranked among the sufferers by 


fire and given the relief provided in the first sec- 
Again, that portion of the im- | 


tion of this bill. 

rting merchants whose merchandise had been 
sold and entered into the consumption of the 
country, and who had of course actually received 
the amount of duties from the consumer, would 
be entitled to relief under the first section of this 
bill, if they had only a house burnt, however large 
the debt might be to the United tates. 


Mr. J. said that he could not see the propriety | 


of any legislation whatever for persons thus sit- | 


uated. Congress had, upon more occasions than 
one, refused relief to public officers, whose houses 
had been burnt, and the public money collected 
by them lost in the conflagration. It also refused 
relief to officers robbed of the public money in 
their possession, because of the danger that 
would arise to the Treasury if such a precedent 
was established. Such a principle incorporated 
in our laws might operate more to the prejudice 
of the public Treasury, than extending relief to 
claimants of the latter character. 
for the payment of bonds due to the United 
States, was originally allowed, because of the 
reat hardship imposed upon the merchant of 
faving the duties to pay upon the merchandise 


destroyed by fire, upon which they had accrued. | 


They had not entered into the consumption of 
the country, and of course the merchant paid 
the whole tax, in addition to the loss of his 
property; whilst, in most cases, other merchan- 
dise would be imported into the country to 
py the place of the quantity consumed, and the 


overnment would thus, a second time, receive | 


the duties. He was for limiting the operation of 
the first section of the bill to the debtors whose mer- 
chandise, upon which the duties accrued, had been 
burnt, and who were without indemnity—leavin 
those whose “houses”? or other ‘‘ pr y’” ha 
been burnt ‘to seek relief with the other debtors 
of the Government, under the provisions of the 
second section of the bill. e was for substi- 
tuting the credit of three, four, and five years’ 
indulgence in the place*of a remission of du- 
tes. 

{t had been said that the insurance offices in 
New York had been involved in the common 
ruin; and that those who had insurance would 
be but partially relieved if the same restriction 
was inserted in this bill as had been done in the 
bill for the relief of the sufferers by fire in Savan- 
nah. This might be the case to a considerable 
extent. He understood, however, that it was not 
uncommon for the merchants of the city of New 
York to have insurance effected in other cities; 
and such of them as had been indemnified by their 
insurances ought to be excluded from the relief 

iven in the first section of this bill. They had, in 

act, received the duties due the Government from 
the insurance page mee and should be compelled 
to pay itover. He had, however, in consequence 
of the suggestion, somewhat changed the phrase- 
pans Ad the act of 1820, in the amendmeiit which 
he submitted to the committee, so as to ex- 
tend the relief to those ‘not indemnified by in- 
surance,’ and to those whose merchandise had 
been consumed, upon which the duties had ac- 
crued, intending, as far as practicable, to propor- 
pe the felief to the loss sustained by the mer- 
ant. 

The remission of duties seems to have been 
wholly given up; he did not believe there was a 
soli case since 1802. But those most inter- 
ested on such subjects seemed very reluctant to 


ield to the decisions of Congress. In 1825, a 
occurred in Boston: and others, Sea- 


wall, Jones & Co., asked a remission of duties on 
the merchandises destroyed in the original pack 
= A bill was reported by the Committee of 
ays and Means giving the relief asked, and 
was finally acted upon by the House in the 
i of 1 . When he for the first time 
honor of a seat upon this fluor, he recollected 

the debate: it was ably and eloquently resisted by 


the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means at that time, (Mr. McDuffie,) as well as 
by the chairman 


present of that committee, and 


Giving time | 








ples upon which Congress had heretofore acted || to the present 
in refusing to remit duties; that question would || thought the rel 


licants in some shape. He 
cet in the amendment which he 


be more properly the subject of discussion when || had submitted to the committee, preferable to 

some of the bills reported by the Committee of || that given by the bill; but jf the amendment did 

Ways and Means during the present session || not meet the epgreativs of the committee, he 
I 


should be before the House. He trusted that the || should probably 
committee was satisfied from the remarks he had || bill in its present shape. 


made, that prolonging the time of payment had 
been substituted by Congress, in lieu of the re- 
mission of duties, and that, if the House adopted || 


the present bill or his amendment, it would be | 


it his duty to sustain the 


It was a relief which every liberal, generous 


creditor would allow his debtor under such an 
afflicting calamity. 
had a right to expect at our hands, haying before 


It was a relief which they 


so considered. He acknowledged (he said) that || given such relief upon every application for more 


he did not see the principle or the reasons upon || 


which some meeabeta of the committee acted, 


an thirty years. It wasa relief which our in- 


it 

| . . . > 

e } terest as creditor required us to give, to avoid any 
who avowed themselves willing to remit the || losses which might result from a pressure. 


The 


duties, but were unwilling to allow the extension || United States had been liberal, generous to the 


of the time of payment. 
estimation, so hard upon the applicants, that they 

would forgive the debt, but could not allow a ] 
credit of three, four, and five years, He thought, || 
if the debts ought to be forgiven, that would be | 
of itself the strongest reason for protracting the | 
payment, so as to enable the debtors to present 

their case to Congress, and get the final action of | 
that body before the payment of the money. The 

Government needs not the money—the surplus | 
on hand cannot be disposed of. If we collected | 
the money, it would remain in the deposit banks | 
without interest, and would not probably be | 
touched by the Government until after the pro- 

posed time of payment; it seemed probable, in- 

deed, that it would increase rather than diminish | 
until after the period; and, for his part, he would as 
soon have the money in the hands of the debtor, || 
well secured, as in the banks; and if by that | 
means the dreadful calamity which has befallen || 
the city could be mitigated, he for one would 
cheerfully allow it. 

Mr. J. said that he had another objection to the 
first section of the bill; it authorized the time to be 
extended, with the assent of the securities on the 
old bonds, or new bonds to be taken, and the old 
ones to be canceled; that he apprehended it 
would not be safe to impose upon the collector 
at New York the responsibilty of taking new 
obnds and new security for so large a sum of 
money; that it would be difficult, if not impos- | 
sible, for the collector to ascertain what influence 
this great calamity would have upon the fortunes | 
of the variougeiifividuals who would be pre- 
sented to him a8 principals or sureties in the ob- 
ligations to the Government. With the utmost | 
care and caution on the part of the collector, good 
bonds might be surrendered for new ones, with 
doubtful or insufficient security taken. He 
thought, if such an indulgence was extended to 
the debtors of the Government, Congress should 
retain all the security they now have, and in 
every doubtful case make it the duty of the col- 
lector to require other and further security before 
the indulgence should be allowed. 

Mr. J. said that he had proposed the amend- 
ment, to avoid what sbateed to him exceptions to 
the first section of this bill. By it the same relief 
would be given to New York that had been 
extended to Savannah by the act of 1820, and in 
very nearly the same language; he thought it 
more appropriate and more just than the relief 
given by the ene acts. He would have 
preferred the bill without the second section, 
which allowed six, nine, and twelve months to 
all the debtors at New York. It was a dangerous 
precedent to set: there would be no end to 
plications for postponement, if allowed for any 
cause, and it could only be excused on account 
of the unparalleled calamity which had befallen 
the city, ‘If the Government coerced the pay- 
ment of the bonds at New York, amounting to 
near $4,000,000, upon the heels of such acalamity, 
a re might be produced in the money market 

t might lose us half the money; by allowing to 
our debtors whose merchandise was destroyed in 
the fire, which he understood was near $1,000,000, 
three, four, and five years to pay it, and to our 
other debtors at the city, six, nine, and twelve 
months, every opportunity would be afforded to | 








them to recover 
ing calamity, and prepare themselves to meet the 








the effects of that distress- || there would be no difficulty in getti 


It was a case, in their || sufferers at Carracas, and by his vote should not 


be less liberal to our own citizens at New York, 
who had suffered by the late dreadful conflagra- 
tion. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
February 15, 1836. 


The Resolution submitted by Mr. Sourmanrn, for com- 
piling and printing the Laws and Documents relating to the 
District of Cqlumbia, being under consideration— 


Mr. SOUTHARD spoke of the great import- 
ance of naving those laws and documents com- 
prised in one book as matter of convenient refer- 
ence, and for the information of the Senate, and 
of the great difficulty and inconvenience in find- 
ing them when they were wanted, He could not 
tell the amount of the expense the printing and 
compen of the book would incur, 

r. KING of Georgia opposed the resolution 
on the ground that it would impose upon the Sec- 


| retary of the Senate a very great burden, which 


was not pricdy within the line of hisduty. He 
knew of no obligation resting on that officer to 
compile and superintend the printing of such a 
work. They had no reasonable idea or data of 
the expense of the publication, He did not like 
this legislating in the lump. It was an unusual 
mode of legislation. There was a provision of 
the Constitution that no money should be drawn 
from the Treasury except by law. If this mode 
of taking money from the Treasury was adopted, 
they might as well blot out that part of the Con- 
stitution—or if it would be more likely to arouse 
the attention of his honorable friend from Mis- 
souri, (turning to Mr. Bentown,) he would use the 
term ‘‘expunged.”” He adverted to the facility 
of obtaining the imformation embraced in these 
documents, by applying at the different offices in 
the Capitol. 

He moved that the bill be referred to a com- 
mittee, who could report whether such a publi- 
cation was necessary, and if so, the probable 
expense. 

r. SOUTHARD believed that committee did 
not know what documents, were wanted. He 
porte there were not three Senators in that 

ody who knew what documents were wanted. 

* It was to him most unaccountable that Congress 
should be the sole Legislature of the District of 
Columbia, without having a compilation of the 
laws relating to it. These acts were small in 
number, but were scattered aver the acts of Con- 
gress for many ro At the last session, some 
of the acts could only be found among the secret 
files of the Government, They were solemnly 
bound to know the relation in which these acts 
placed them towards the District. He spoke of 
a book containing a code of laws which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri thought worthy of a place 
among” the laws of the District. He (Mr. 8.) 
wanted these laws for his own information, as. 

well as for the information of the people. They 

ought not to pass laws as de and tyrants, 

Three, four, or five thousand dollars, with an 

overflowing Treasury, was no objection, com- 

with the importance of the object. If it 

were some favorite document from the Executive, 

it printed. 
The object he had in view was what he had 
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stated, and no other. 


| 


did not stand on matters of form. 

It was not his intention, in offering the resolu- 
tion, to compel the Secretary of the Senate to_ 
attend to itin person. The words in the resolu- 
tion were, that he should cause it to be done. A 
duty had been imposed on him in another case, 
which would measurably qualify him for this. | 
He had designated the Secretary of the Senate, | 
because he believed that gentleman had the in- | 
telligence and the economy, with his knowledge | 


of the subject, to secure them the publication of | porsseny panty and the objections to its legality | 


the work in a style that would make it useful | 
and valuable, Any calculation as to the expense 
must be uncertain. The country ought to have 
that document in its hands. This was the resi- | 
dence of the Government, and many of these 
documents were the acts of General Washing- | 
ton, and could not now be found in print. 
Mr. WRIGHT enumerated various documents | 
that would "be embraéed by the resolution, and | 
among others, the reports from committees in | 
relation to the District of Columbia, many of | 
which would be useless at this time, and it was | 
the same way with many of the laws. He | 
thought the resolution ought to go to the com- 
mittee to report only such as were useful to Con- 
ress. 
, Mr. BLACK would cheerfully vote for the res- 
olution, if he could see the bencfit of it. He 
would ask if the resolution did not embrace re- 


peer into laws, and if so, whether any estimate | 
nad been made of the number of volumes it would 
make? He remembered they got intoa difficulty 
a year or two ago in ordering printing in a case 
similar to this, which had been swelled to some | 
one hundred and fifty volumes. Under this reso- 
Intion he should consider laws merely drawn up 
and never passed were to form a part of the 
work, and does was no estimating what it would 
cost, That would rest entirely on whoever super- 
intended it. 
several States. He was entirely opposed to this | 
whole project. He thought the lesson they had | 
received about two years since in printing docu- | 
ments was enough to put them on their guard. 
Mr. KING, of Georgia, then moved to refer 
the resolution to the Committee on the Contingent | 
Expenses of the Senate, with instructions to as- | 
certain and report the documents that would be | 
required under the resolution to be printed, and | 
the probable expense of executing the resolution. | 


He was himself inclined to believe that the print- || 


ing required to be done by the resolution would | 
exceed twenty volumes as it was. 
Mr. BENTON spoke against these resolutions | 
for printing, by which tens and hundreds of thou- | 
sands went out of the Treasury, without any 
appropriation made by law, but by mere resolu- 
tions read once and passed, and then charged | 
upon the contingent 


being against the positive rules of the Senate, | 
which he read, and which required the resolu- | 
tions which took mone 
fund to undergo all the forms of a bill; to be in- | 
troduced on notice and leave; to be read three | 


. pp 
He had no objection tothe | 
alteration of the resolution in point of form. He | 








| sion, by a preliminar 
believed by many of all parties, from the Sout 
as well as the North, to interpose a constitutional | 
und. He specified many | 
insiances, and objected to these resolutions as || 


‘ | tion. 
out of the contingent | 





Slavery in the District of Columbia—Mr. Walker. 


[March 2, 


——.. 
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referred to. He thought the printing of the doc- |’ 


uments relating to this little ten miles square 
would hardly be confounded with that work. 
Did not the imagination of Senators carry them 
beyond the true state of the case? He had no 
idea, when he offered this simple resolution, that 


| it would have engendered a discussion about 
squandering millions of the money of the coun- | 
try. If the committee had made an inquiry on | 


the subject, and embraced these documents in 
their report, and asked the printing of them as a 
part of their report, it would then have become 


would be entirely removed. The responsibility 


did not rest on the one side or the other of the 
|| Senate—it rested on all. 


He hoped the motion 


of the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Kine] would |, 


prevail, 
Mr. Kine’s amendment was agreed to. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. J. WALKER, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In Senate, March 2, 1836. 
The question being on the reception of a Memo- 


rial praying the abolition of Slavery in the Dis- | 


trict of Columbia— 
Mr. WALKER said: It is with no ordinary 


‘| emotion that I feel constrained to participate in | 
ports made and bills reported, that had never been | 


the debate upon this question. Having served 
but a few days in my present situation, never 


tive assembly, State or national—borne down by 


|| a severe domestic bereavement, with which it has 


pleased. Providence to afflict me since the com- 


| mencement of this session—gladly, most gladly 


would I give a silent vote upon this occasion. 
But there are considerations connected with this 
question, involving so deeply the vital interests 
of my constituents—the repose of my country, 


He knew of no such projects in the || the perpetuity of that Union which is dearer to || 


me than life, for I have no desire to survive its 
dissolution—that I am impelled, by a solemn 
sense of duty, to express my opinions on this 
subject. 

A petition has been presented to the Senate, 
requesting Congress to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia. 


| action of this body? 





| ances. 
| shall not assemble —that they shall not petition— 
heretofore having occupied a seat in any legisla- || 


| we do not, in any manner, limit ¢ 





Two motions have been || exercise the right of 





assemble and petition the Government for a re. 
dress of grievances? Do we say they shall not 
assemble, or that when assembled they shall not 
petition? Or even that when the petition is sub- 
scribed, that they shall not present it for the 
We say none of these 
things. Notwithstanding our refusal to receive 
this petition, the people may again assemble, 
again subscribe, and present here another and 


| another petition, precisely similar to that now 


before us; and this right we do not undertake to 
abridge or question. But when the people have 


| fully exercised and exhausted the right of peti- 
tion, as secured by the Constitution, and pre- 
| sented that petition here, then our rights begin, 


and we may, in determining the order of our 
own proceedings, reject the whole petition; or, 
what is nearly the same thing, reject the prayer, 
which is the vital part of it, or refer the petition, 
or postpone indefinitely the consideration of it, 
or lay it upon the table to sleep the sleep of 
death, and the constitutional rights of the people 
are not infringed by adopting any of these 
modes. 

I am not willing to be accused of violating the 
sacred right of petition; my veneration of that 
right is as great as that of any Senator upon this 


| floor: but this right is not assailed or invaded by 


refusing to receive the petition, but remains in its 
full foree, unimpaired and undiminished, subject 
to be exercised in all its extent, whenever the 
people resolve to petition for a redress of griev- 
I repeat it, we do not say that the people 


titions here: 
action of the 
petitioners, cither by the adoption of any law or 
rule on this subject; we do not even say that this 
petition shall not be read or discussed; but when 
all this has taken place, we may refuse to receive 
the petition, either because its language is offen- 
sive, or because it asks us to violate our oaths 
and the Constitution, or because it requests us to 
disturb the harmony of the Union, or for any 
other cause the Senate may deem sufficient, for 
the Constitution is silent upon this topic, leaving 
it where it ought to be left, to the sound, well- 
regulated discretion of the Senate on this subject; 
and as we cannot, and do not undertake to limit 
or prescribe the manner in which the people shall 
tition, so neither can we 


that they shall not present their 


made in relation to this petition; one to refuse to || permit these or any other petitioners to usurp the 


receive it, and the other to rejeet the prayer of | 
The former has the precedence | 
in the order of decision here, and is regarded by | 
me as expressing more strongly our disapproba- | 
|| tion of this petition, than the rejection of the 
| prayer of the petitioners. 


the petitioners. 
But we are met in the threshold of this discus- 
uestion, which is honest] 


barrier against the rejection of this petition. We 


are told, that to reject the petition is to abridge || 


the right of petition, and to violate the Constitu- 
With my oath to support that sacred in- 
strument yet fresh upon my lips and green in 
my memory, did I suppose that a constitutional 
obligation was imposed upon us to receive all 


times, &c.; and clearly discriminated them from || petitions addressed and presented to us, whatever 


the mere motions to do the current business of || 


the Senate. 
These responsibilities (said Mr. B.) have here- | 
tofore been attached to our opponents, but we | 
are 80 near & majority now, that some responsi- | 
bility begins to attach to us. 
Mr. UTHARD meant to pursue this sub- | 
ject till the Senate would say, by a direct vote, | 
at they either would or would not sanction the | 
publication. He was disposed to adopt the course | 
suggested by the Senator from Georgia. 
e 


had had no idea he was offering a resolu- | 
tion of such magnitude in which was involved | 











their language, character, or tendency might be, 
my vote should be given against the rejection of 
this memorial. The rights of my constituents 
are infinitely dear to me, but they do not desire 
to secure those rights by trampling down the 
Constitution of the Union. 

The first article of the amendments to. the 
Constitution is relied upon as denying to us all 
power to reject this petition. That article is as 
follows: ‘* Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right of 


hundreds of thousands of dollars, capitulations || the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 


at midnight, and the labor of the Secretary of the 
Senate. He ho 


had to cause this printin 
labor would devolve on 


or im. The expense of 
printi 


the documents, comprising the history 


of all the old States of the Confederacy had been || law or otherwise, that they s 


the Secretary would survive | 
it. His sympathies were aroused for their poor | 
Secretary. But seriously. If he (the Seerctary) | 
is pri to be done, very little | 


the Government for a redress of grievances.’’ 
What is it on this subject that Congress cannot 
do? Itcan ‘‘ make no law ’’ *‘ abridging ” * the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the Government fora redress of griev- 
ances.’ Do we propose to abridge this right? 
Do we attempt to say to the people, either i a 
| not peacea 








power of this body, and dictate the manner in 
which we shall act upon their petition. Nor is 
there anything clearer to my mind, than that to 
compel the Senate to receive all petitions, how- 
ever wild or visionary they may be, or destruc- 


| tive of the Union, or of the Constitution, would 
| be to interpolate in that’ instrument a most dan- 
| gerous peovarien. 


Suppose the Senate refuse to 
grant the prayer of these petitioners, and that 
another and another petition for the same pur- 
pose is presented from day to day, and week to 
week, must we forever continue to receive these 
titions, and render the Senate a registering tri- 
unal for abolition memorials, denouncing the in- 
stitutions and people of the South? My constit- 
uents have rights on this floor, as well as these 
petitioners; and I shall not, to gratify the blind 
fanaticism or gangrened malice of these or any 
other Abolitionists, put in jeopardy all that is 
dear to the people of Mississippi, by consenting 
to receive these or any other petitions of a similar 
character. 

My honorable friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucuanan,} has referred 
us to various enactments of the British Parliament, 
limiting the number of petitioners, or providing 
for their dispersion by an armed force, or annex- 
ing various precedent conditions and limitations 
restricting the right of petition, and imposing pen- 
alties upon the exercise of that right. Now, the 
illustration afforded hy a reference to these laws 
appears to me to weaken the -position assu 
by that Senator. It was with a knowledge of all 
these laws, and others of a congenial character, 
that the declaratory amendment was introduced 
into the Constitution, with a view to protect the 
American people against the enactment of similar 
laws by the Congress of the United States. _ But 
we undertake to pass no such laws, or any laws 


whatever on this subject; we propose to exercise 
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no such power, nor do we impose any limitations 
or restrictions upon the exercise of the right of 
petition. 

It is said, however, that what we cannot do by 
the of a law, we will accomplish by 
adopting the present motion. What we cannot 

do ] a law has been already stated: the Con- 
stitution states it, by declaring that we cannot 
abridge ‘‘the right of the 7 a peaceably to 
_ assemble, and petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.’’ Now, this right remains 
untouched; it cannot be touched by any order 
this House may now make upon this petition. 
It is positive legislative action, limiting the exer- 
cise of the right of petition, that is forbidden b 
the Constitution, and not the mere order this 
House may make, after the presentation of the 
petition here, when the right secured by the Con- 
stitution has been fully exercised and exhausted. || 
It is said that to reject the petition is to ren- | 
der the right of petition an empty form. As well || 
might it be contended that to reject the prayer, || 
which is the vital part of the petition, would ren- | 
der nugatory the right of petition, as to say that | 
this right is invaded by rejecting the petition it- | 
self. To reject the prayer, is to deprive the 
memorial of all vitality—to make it a dead letter, 
an empty sound, a mere penance, 
A petition without a prayer is an absurdity; it |, 
is not a petition; and if we may reject a part of || 
the petition, the only part which makes it a pe- || 
tition, why may we not reject the whole petition? || 
A petition is a ree for us to do or not | 
to do a certain act, and if we reject the prayer, |, 
we do substantially reject the petition itself. If | 
the rejection of these petitions could induce the | 
Abolitionists to refrain from sending here any | 
further similar memorials, it should constitute a || 
strong reason in favor of adopting this motion. || 
It is oaees I wish, not by the enactment of any } 
law, or the adoption of any rule abridging the 
right of petition, but by the moral influence of 
our votes and opinions, to arrest the transmission 
of abolition memorials to this House, that I vote || 
against receiving the petition. The friends of | 
both motions are equally opposed to the Aboli- || 
tionists; both desire to put out these balls of || 
flame, which are kindled at the North in the fires || 
of fanaticism, and blown into tenfold fury here, | 
in the very act of endeavoring to extinguish 
them. 
We are told, that to reject these petitions is to | 
increase their number. And have these petitions || 
been diminished in number, by receiving them in 
times that are past? Has this course been hereto- 
fore successful, or, rather, have not these petitions 
multiplied from year to year? Are they not now 
increasing? and can we expect, by yielding any- 
thing from courtesy to fanatical incendiaries, to || 
diminish their number, or arrest the surges of 
that mighty flood which threatens to overwhelm 
the institutions of the country? No! Itis only by 
indomitable firmness and resolution, by a spirit 
of resistance unsubdued, unconquerable, by a re- 
sort to the very strongest measures, that we can 
hope to arrest the mad career of the incendiary, 
or strike down that Moloch banner which waved 
in blood-stained triumph over the desolate fields 
of St. Domingo, and beneath whose gloomy folds 
so many thousands are now summoned to the 
crusade against the lives and property of the peo- 
ple of tha houth. Will persuasive measures, will 
courtesy, will mildness and moderation, check this 
fearful spirit? Have they checked it? or will 
they» or can they rescue us from the dangers and 
ificulties by which we are environed? It is b 
meeting these incendiaries at the onset of their 
attack, and sternly rebu them, by the rejec- 
tion of all their petitions, that we may indulge 
the hope that here, at least, they will cease to 
disturb the repose of the country. 
To reject the petition, it is said, is to condemn 
the petitioners unheard. I am not for inwodecing 
here the principles of Rhadamanthus, to punis 
first, and hear afterwards; although it is true, that 
the ‘* dura regna,’’ the gloomiest caverns of Rhad 
amanthus, are the appropriate abodes of abolition 
incendiaries. But have not these petitioners been 
\ heard? have not their petitions been read here, and 

fully discussed? They cannot say, ‘‘ strike, but 
hear me,’’ for we have heard them, and the ques- 
tion is, shall we receive their petition? Why is 








| 





Slavery in the Dis 


| pose the reception of this petition. Why receive | 
| the petition, when the Government has no con- 


| gress to deprive any citizen of his ‘‘ property’”’ 


| pensation, would be equally a violation*of the 


| none pretend, to purchase and hold slaves, to || 
| gratify the morbid sensibility of a few miserable 
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| this motion on the reception of the petition pro- | brightest models of human excellence, when the 
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pounded, if we may not answer no, as well as || blind spirit of fanaticism, which now assails her 


ay? Is the propounding of this question an 
empty form, or is the question already answered 
in the affirmative by the Constitution itself? The 


| 


institutions, shall be remembered only to be con- 
demned and execratea. t 
The constitutiona) provision, so much relied 


very question propounded is itself a violation of || on by the opponents of this motion, guaranties 
the Constitution, if we may not give a negative as || the right of petition for but one purpose—“ a re- 


well as an affirmative answer. 


| 


There is another reason influencing me to op- | 


stitutional power to grant the redress requested ? 
Would not the reception of the petition, under 
such circumstances, be an idle ceremony? Con- 
gress has no constitutional power to abolish sla- 
very in the District of Columbia. It is said, 
Congress has a grant of ‘* exclusive legislation’’ 
over this District. So has Congress, under the | 
same clause of the Constitution, ‘like authority” 
over ‘‘all places’’ purchased from any of the 
States; and, upon the same principle, Congress 
might therefore abolish slavery in all those places 
purchased in the slaveholding States, or, what is 
still stronger, introduce and establish slavery in 
all these places purchased from the non-slave- 
holding States. But this is a grant of * exclu- 
sive,’’ not of unlimited, power of legislation; a 
grant only of legislative power over the District 
to the exclusion, in ‘‘all cases whatsoever,’’ of 
any concurrent jurisdiction. There are, how- 


ever, other clauses in the Constitution, which |, 


limit and restrict this power as regards this Dis- 
trict, especially the provision which forbids Con- 


** without due process of law,’’ and further de- 
clares, ‘‘ nor shall private pro erty be taken for 
public use without just compensation.’’ 





nder the power || dress of grievances."’ Whose grievances? Cer- 
| delegated by the Constitution to each House to || tainly those of the petitioners. Now, is it any 
| ** determine the rules of its proceedings,” the call || grievance of these petitioners, all far distant from 
| for this preliminary question may be demanded, 
| asa@ matter of right; and the right to propound 
| the question involves the right to vote in the 
| negative or affirmative, without any violation of 
| the Constiution! 


this District, that the people within its limits 
own lands, or lots, or slaves; and why should 


| they ask us to receive their petition for a redress 


of grievances, which those who are alone con- 
cerned neither know nor acknowledge? And 
what is this proposition which we are asked to 
receive and consider? It is a proposition to vio- 
late the Constitution and endanger the Union = It 
is a proposition for rapine, plunder, and spolia- 
tion. Itis a proposition, not merely to attempt to 
render the slaves of this District freemen, but, in 


| its inevitable results and consequences, to render 
| the freemen of this District slaves; to chain them 
| to the car of a despotic central power, whilst the 


wild spirit of fanaticism lashes her fiery steeds 


| over the broken columns and shattered fragments 


_ of the Constitution, and driving onward in exult- 
| ing triumph to the very Capitol of the nation, 


waves her black and blood-stained banner from 


| the very dome, where now flvat the glorious kin- 


'dred emblems of our country’s 


The 


nion. 


| mighty revolution proposed by these petitioners 
oaikouie this Dianviet a den of thieves and 


| free. 
|| but the District would not be worth selling after 


| 
1} 


| citadel of abolitionism, whence it would light the 
| torch of the incendiary, and whet the knife of the 


assassins, of liberated slaves and blacks already 
itis threatened with a sale to the Dutch, 


| you had delivered it up to the negroes. This 
proposition would make the District an asylum 
| for fugitive slaves from the States, the grand 


| 


| 
| 


But || 


this petition proposes to take from the people || 


of this District their slaves, which are their | 
‘* private property,’’ ‘‘ without due process of 
law,’’ ‘* without compensation,’’ and for no | 
‘* public use,’’ the only case in which private 
property can be taken, even with compensation, 
and that compensation, the Supreme Court of the 
Union has decided, must first be paid or tendered | 
under the finding of a jury of the country. To | 
liberate the slaves of this District, even with com- 


Constitution; for to liberate them is not to take | 
them for the use of the public, by a transfer of 
een to the Government, or its agents. Un- | 
ess, then, this Government has the power, which 


fanatics, it can never, in any manner, constitu- 


tionally affect the institution of slavery in this || 
| District. 


Do not the people of this District live 
under the guaranties shien Constitution; or could 
Congress, by the mere passage of a law, take from 
the people of this District, their lands, their lots, 
their houses, as well as their slaves? If Con- 
eee have such a power, the government of this 
istrict is the very climax of despotism The 
States of Virginia and Maryland had no such 
power; they could not, therefore, impart it in the 
cession of this District; they never intended to 
impart any such authority; they never would 
have ceded this District upon such conditions. 
Fully persuaded, then, that we have no authorit 
over the case embraced in the petition, I shall 
vote against receiving it. Gentlemen tell us, that 
they look at slavery in the States as the Consti- 
tution looks at it, as a question beyond their con- 
trol. And why not look at slavery in the Dis- 
trict as the Constitution looks at it, and leave it 
also where the Constitution found and left it? 
The institution of aeoenre as it exists in the 
States, I will not discuss here, either as an ab- 
stract or practical question, because we have no 
control over it; but this I will say, that the peo- 
ple of the South, so much abused by Abolition 
petitioners, will be declared by faithful history 
as unsurpassed in any age or country in all that 
adorns the character of man. Her heroes, her 
patriots, her statesmen, will live among the 








|| 


assassin, upon the very borders of Virginia and 
Maryland. It would fill the whole District to 
overflowing with a free negro population, drunk 
with the wild spirit of fanaticism, and render it 
utterly impossible for any southern man to legis- 
late here, except at the peril of his life. And 
can we, ought we, will we submit to this? No, 


/never. Oh, my country! are we American Sen- 
| ators, and is this the Senate Chamber of the 
| American Union, in which we are constrained to 


debate such a proposition as this? 
Mr. resident, let us all awake to the momen- 


| tous consequences of the perpetual agitation of 


this fearful question; let us shake off all som- 
nambulism, and contemplate for a few moments 


| the true character and inevitabie consequences 


of abolition agitation. It is a question, not of 


abolition or anti-abolition, but of Union or dis- 


union. The vital current freezes around my 


| heart when I contemplate the bare possibility of 
| a dismemberment of this Union; but with a view 


revent this dread catastrophe, it is time to 


to 
pare sa the people of the North in the language 


of truth; to tell them that Abolitionisis are dis- 
unionists; that their success would be the suc- 
cess of disunion; that if they love this Union, let 
them all now rise in the majesty of their strength 
and put down forever those fanatical incendiaries 
who are threatening to in jeopardy all that 
is dear to the people of the South. e ask them 
to teach the Abolitionists, that to persist in their 
mad career unchecked, is to endanger the Union, 
and that their object, the abolition of slavery in 
the South, w not, and never can be accom- 
plished; that they may fill every pulpit, every 
college, every State of the North, with Abolition 
incendiaries; and yet they will not, cannot ac- 
complish their object. They may check the 
amelioration of the condition of siaves in the 
South, heretofore so rapidly progressing; they 
ver 4 deprive them of many privileges which they 

ore enjoyed; they may substitute distrust for 
confidence, and subject the slave, from dire ne- 
cessity, to much severer Masieion they may 
change the now truly happy and pastoral condi- 
tion of the slaves into real chains and bomiage; 
they may almost extirpate the negro race, tor 
they are unfit for freedom; but this is all they can 
accomplish. No, this is not quite the full extent 
of their victory. They may occasionally incite a 
few negroes to insurrection. Here and there, for 


| 
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A 
a-short tire, a few-of-our generous. and: chivals | ory—the glory of aiding in the dismemberm 
rous people may fall beneath the knife of the | President, have the same proud con- be Union: And weaned they succeed in - 
black, insurgent, urged. on by northern Aboli- || sciousness /of endeavoring to discharge our duty. || stroying this Government, let them not suppose 
tionists. Now and then afew, of our dwellings || Let ussend ferththe dove from this Senate Cham- || that the present age or that posterity will rank 
may be consumed by the torch of the incendiary ; | ber, to return withthe olive branch of peace. Let || them with the wise, the virtuous, , or 
a few, a very few of the mothers, sistera, wives; us endea the truly pious. No; on this side the tomb, 


vor to find some politival Ararat, where 

and children, of the people of the South may fall | the ark of our Union, now tossing upon the dark || amid the tears that patriots shed over the ruins 
in one indiscriminate and u pg massacre; | surges of tumultuous ions, may. yet repose; || of our departed glory, they would be pointed out 
but the grand object of the Abolitionists can || and when we may:truly declare, that the deluge || with inthiog and disgust, as guilty traitors and 
never, never be accomplished. They may-pub- | of bitter waters has subsided, 


lish document after document, and printiafter| Mr. President, whilst I cannot say. there is no 























can atone peoneee its blessings: And, Mr. 
t us all 








criminals; and when they have escaped in the 
grave the horrors of this living death, posterity 


print, and it will all. be vainandnugatory. They | 

will not have made the slightest a towards | 

the grand object of all their efforts, No, our) 

peculiar institutions. we will yield only at the | 
wt of the bayonet, and in a struggle for their | 
fense we would be found invincible. 

This is not the language of a Nullifier or Seces- 
sionist. No; itis the opinion of one whoever has | 
opposed, and will continue to oppose, those doc- | 
trines, ag fatal to the perpetuity of the American 
Union. It is the language of aman whose love 
of this Union is as warm as the vital blood that 


Souling here as less than a bubble bursting on 
the ocean surge, compared with the duration of 
this Government, and life itself as mse worth- 
leas, were this Union dismembered, It 

cause he thus loves and values the Union, that 
he would warn the people of the North that the 
unchecked efforts of the Abolitionists do endanger 
this Union—that we ask for the strongest and 


most decisive measures against them, and that || 


they may be made to know and feel that they can 
in ne contingency effect their object. Let us all, 
then, rouse ourselves to the contemplation of the 
mighty stake which is at hazard, and see what 
we can do to maintain and perpetuate the bless- 
ings of this greatconfederacy. Let us also never 
forget, that now is the time for exertion; for if 
the sun of this Union should once set, it will go 
down forever, that there will be no morning to 





the midnight of that universal despotism which || 


would ensue upon the setting of the sun of the 
American Union. 

A distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Wessrer,] ina celebrated debate here, de- 
clared that, whenever the Union was in danger, 
he should be found in the midst of the combat, 
crying ‘‘ To the rescue! to the rescue!’’ Sir, the 
Union is in danger; the battle is now going on; 
it is progressing in this Senate Chamber; here, 
here, we are endeavoring to resist the efforts of 
abolition incendiaries, and will he not now come 
to the rescue? Now is the accepted time; now is 
the day for the salvation of his country’s Union. 

May | also be permitted to call upon the emi- 
nent Senator from SouthCarolina [Mr. Catuoun] 
to come forward, as he did in the days of his 
early glory, as the champion of the honor and 
perpetuity of this Union. Whilst the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wessrer} shall sternly 
rebuke the fanatical Abolitionists of the North, 
let the voice of the Senator from South Carolina 
{[Mr. Catnoun] be heard in endeavoring to pre- 
vent the formation of a southern sectional and 
geographical party, which must prove fatal to the 
permanency of this Confederacy. Not many 
years past these two Senators were engaged upon 
opposite sides of a great controversy, when the 
scales of intellectual superiority were left in equi- 
poise. Now let them go forward together, the 
one with the good broadsword of Richard, the 
other with the keen saber of Saladin, not to en- 

in another political tournament with each 
other, but to go forward together as champions of 
the Union against the abolitionism of the North— 
as champions of the Union against sectional or 
geographical ies in the. South; and they will 
wreathe their brows with unfading laurels—laurels 
that can never be gathered upon the grave of their 
country’s Union—laurels that can flourish only 
in that holy American atmosphere which em- 
braces the whole country and all its parts. 

To my honorable and distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucnawan] 
most happy am I to say, it is unnecessary to ap- 
peal. He has avowed sentiments on this floor 
on this subject worthy of the best ree of* the 
Republic, worthy of Pennsylvania, the keystone 
of the arch of the Union, worthy of the spirit in 
which the Constitution was formed, and which 


is be- || 
|| people of the North; he seems to regard them as 


danger to the Union from abolition incendiarism, 
| yet neither can I agree with the very eloquent 
| Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Preston] in 
believing that the case is desperate; that Euro 
| ig against us, the North against us, and that aboli- 
tionism must triumph or dismember the Union 
Whilst the thrilling but lugubrious tones, the 
melancholy bodings of that Senator, were echoing 
| through these walls, could we not almost fancy 
| that the sun of the Union was now sinking be- 
/neath the horizon? that darker and yet darker 


is as || clouds were gathering round us? that the elemental 
ushes from his vital heart; who values his own || 


strife had already commenced, and that fanati- 


| cism had already drawn the line which marked 


the boundaries of a dismembered empire? This 
was a picture of fancy; but what are the facts? 
‘That Senator seems to have no confidence in the 


Abolitionists by some imperious, irresistible ne- 
_cessity. My confidence in the American people, 
in the people of the North, as well as the South, 
is firm and unshaken. It is the people who es- 
| tablished and maintained, and will perpetuate, this 
| Union. It is they who will come to the rescue 
| when the Union isin danger—it is they who will 
| sacrifice abolitionism, as a burnt offering, upon 
the altar of our country’s welfare. From the 
| humblest cottage they will come forward, with 
| American hearts and American feelings, and tri- 
| umphantly sustain those honorable Senators from 
| the North who are so nobly maintaining here the 
cause of our common country. They will be 
hailed, upon their retarn to their constituents, as 
| the preservers of the Union which the people 
| value above all price, and which they are resolved 

to transmit to their children, all whole and invio- 
| late, in undiminished glory. Shall we then de- 
| spair of this Union, when our brethren of the 
No th are rising to crush out the fangs of those 
vipers that are hissing among them? Look at 
Boston, at Utica, at Albany, at New York, at 
| Philadelphia, and say, are not the people of the 
| North preparing to put their feet upon the fanat- 
| ical disturbers of our country’s repose? And 
| are they not doing it in a spirit of manly, Ameri- 
| can patriotism, worthy of the best days of our 
Republic, and with a vigor beyond the law? Say 
not then that the people of the North and the 
South have no common sympathies or affection. 
Our whole history is one of a common origin, of 
common wrongs,and sympathies, and resistance, 
and triumphs, and it will be the history of a com- 
mon destiny. The descendants of New England, 
| of New York, of Pennsylvania, will be with us, 
| as their fathers were, in the hour of gloom and 
| danger, when they baptized with their blood the 
| sunny plains of Carolina, and mingled their ashes 
with those of our forefathers upon the battle- 
fields of the South. More especially do we re- 
| gard with heartfelt gratitude the noble efforts of 
| the people of the great State of New York against 
| abolition incendiarism. 





They are fighting our battles against a powerful 
fenwethog 7 fighting our battles beneath the 

| banner of the Constitution and the Union; and: 
shall we, can we withhold from them the tribute 

| of our heartfelt gratitude? And if public opinion 
| should be found insufficient to check this fanat- 
| — spirit of abolitionism, Governor Marcy, of 
ew 

| to suppress it by legislative enactments. Goon, 
| then, noble and enlightened Chief Magistrate of 
| New York—go on, virtuous and patriotic people, 
and put down abolition incendiarism, and you 
| will erect to yourselves a monument upon which 
_ the American people will engrave, in letters never 
| to be effaced—New York—her » her states- 
| men, and her people—they have 
| And if there are any of any party on this floor, 
| who come forth as witnesses or champiena in the 
| cause of abolition, Jet them stand alone in their 





ork, in his executive message, proposes’ 





will inscribe upon their tomb-stones that damn- 
ing epitaph of everlasting infamy, Here lies a de- 


stroyer of the American Union ! 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. R. KING, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In Senate, March 3, 1836. 


The petition of the Society of Friends of Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, for the abolishment of slavery in the District 


of Columbia, being under consideration— 


Mr. KING said, that he could not consent that 
the question should be taken on the reception of 
the memorial then under consideration, without 
saying one or two words ee of the vote 
he should feel it his duty to give, and the grounds 
on which he should give it. He was too unwell 
to consume much of the time of the Senate by a 
lengthened argyment; and as the constitutional 
part of the question had been sufficiently and 
ably discussed, he should be exceedingly brief 
in the address he was about to make. 

He was one of those who, when this unfortu- 
nate subject was first attempted to be introduced 
in that body, was anxious to escape all excite- 
ment on it. He felt then, and still thought—and 
the conviction had been more firmly impressed 
on his mind the more he had reflected on it—that 
all discussions on this subject had a strong tend- 
ency to aid the excitement not only here, but 
throughout the country; and by that very ex- 
citement they but added to the mischiefs which 
these incendiaries, or these fanatics, or whatever 
they might be called, were most anxious to pro- 
duce. He was disposed to take such a course 
that, without affording any pretext for the charge 
that they were infringing on the right of petition 
as secured by the Constitution, or on the other 
hand giving the slightest countenance to the wild 
and extravagant views of the petitioners, would 
quietly get rid of them without discussion and 
without excitement, and lead them to the conclu- 
sion that it was a hopeless task to endeavor to 
get any action from Congress on the subject. 

This had invariably been the course in both 
Houses of Congress, from the formation of the 
Government to the present time. Two or three 
hundred petitions on this subject of abolition had 
been presented a few sessions past, received with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, vehevel to the appro- 
priate committee, and then were heard of no 
more. At other periods, memorials of this de- 
scription were received and laid on the table. 
There they slept; there was no excitement; the 
number of the Abolitionists was not increased; 
they saw a silent determination on the part of 
Congress notto interfere with the subjecton which 
— nee meres he = _ was vain to aoe, in 
their atte ’ t ma t de aban- 
doned re He was het, however: fap | to 
find fault with those gentlemen who differed with 
him "with to the course that should be 
taken with these memorials. He knew that they 
stood, as he did, pledged by every consideration, 
both of feeling and interest, to support what they 
believed to be the strongest measure in opposition 
- these nee but he could po with 

em in the propriety or expedienc e course 
they had deaarnie on; he could Tit agree that 
any other question should be mixed up with the 
one so vitally important to the section of the 
country he came from, and particularly a ques- 
tion which might draw with it the sympathies of 
well-disposed persons, for those whom it was 
their imperative duty to put down by the best 
means in theirpower. The question before them 
was that rabeed by the Senator from South Caro-. 
lina, (Mr. Catsoun.) “Shall the memorial be 
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SENATE. 








that body, if he attempted to add anything to | 
the able argument of his friend from Georgia, | 
{Mr. Kuva,] so strongly and clearly enforced by | 
his friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucuanan,] | 
on the constitutional pore involved. He | 
should therefore leave the question, as it seemed 

to him, perfectly settled. } | 

The right of petition was admitted onall hands | 
to be one of the most sacred rights inherited from | 
our ancestors. It was secured to us by the Con- 
stitution —not granted, for it was inherent in the 
very nature of our Government, and was not to 
be set aside under any circumstances. 
they, therefore, to answer the purpose of putting 
an end to these abolition petitions—and certainly | 
in the oo of many it would not have that | 
effect—should they give occasion to many well- 
meaning citizens to array themselves on the side 
of those in whose persons the right of petition | 
might be violated, and to unite with them in the 
prosecution of an enterprise they would not other- | 
wise have thought of? 
(said Mr. K.) how we give occasion to these 
Abolitionists to shift the odium from themselves 
to a decision of the Senate. Even if he admitted | 
the constitutionality of refusing to receive the | 
memorial, he would hesitate long before he pur- | 
sued a course calculated to produce unfavorable | 
impressions in the minds of our fellow-citizens, | 
simply on the ground of expediency. Since the | 
commencement of the present Congress, those | 
individuals associated together for the purpose of 
agitating the public mind and disturbing the 
peace of the South had increased beyond all cal- 
culation. They had their agents out everywhere 
distributing their tracts and pamphlets, and were 
pouring out their treasure with a lavish hand to 
subsidize presses and circulate papers for the | 
purpose of vperating on these very deliberations 
that were then going on; thus endeavoring to 
bring to bear on Congress the power of the abo- | 
lition societies, and the influence of the presses 
which they had set up, with the acknowledged 
design of producing action here. Now he would 
not undertake to say, that the discussion which 
had taken place had had the effect of stimulating 
the exertions of these misguided men, but he felt 
that there was too much reason to fear that it 
had done so. If this was not the case, he would 
ask, why had the zealous efforts of these Aboli- 
tionists heretofore failed in producing the effect 
they had intended? For it was undeniable that 
they had hitherto failed in producing such an 
effect; and it must have been because Congress | 
did not give consequence to their memorials b 
protracted discussion, but passed them by wit 
silent contempt. 

The reception of these memorials was so 
strongly impressed on his mind, to be the only 
true policy, that he could not resist the obliga- | 
tions of duty which impelled him to urge the 
Senate to pursue that course. They had been told 
by the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Buacx,] 
that many of the State Legislatures had acted on 
such memorials, and had refused to receive them. 
But (said Mr. K.) we have our own rule of action 
prescribed by the Constitution, and are not to be 
verned by what has been done in the State 

slatures. 

he reception of petitions had been compared 
to the introduction of bills on leave; and they had 
been told by the gentleman from Mississippi that 
even here, in this body, they had refused per- 
mission to introduce bills in extraordinary cases. 
That was very true as regarded the introduction 
of bills; but the principle on which they had been 
refused did not apply to petitions. He recol- 
lected a case where a resolution which the honor- 
able Senator from Missouri sought to introduce 
was thrown out, because a majority of the Senate 
did not approve of its principles. This was a 
resolution in opposition to the of the United 
States, and was offered at a time of high party 
excitement, and when a majority in both Houses 
of Co were known to be favorable to the 
bank. “Did this preserve the bank? The result 
is known toall. In one word, then, he could not 
Vote against receiving this memorial. He could 
not, because he did not believe that they could con- 
stitutionally refuse it; and he did not believe it 
would be good policy to create a sensation against 
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received?’? He should but consume the time of || them among those who valued, and correctly val- 


ued, the right of petition as one of their dearest 
privileges. He had listened with great attention, 
as wellas with great pleasure, to the Senator from 
Mississippi, (Mr. Wacker, ] and was struck with 
the earnestness and zeal with which he had pressed 
the Senate to adopt some measure that would put 
an end to the prevailing excitement. He knew 
that that gentleman came from a country where 
this excitement prevailed to an alarming, to a 


| fearful extent; he came from a hot-bed, where 


this all-absorbing and all-powerful excitement 


|| was so strong, that no man, no matter what was 
Should | 


his firmness, his coolness, and self-possession, 
could possibly resist it; he could not fail to be 
borne along wherever the feelings and passions 
of the multitude carried them. But that (said 
Mr. K.) is not the case with us; it having been 
a longer time since we left the places where that 
excitement was raging, it is not for us to be hur- 
ried along with it into the adoption of measures 
that our cooler judgment condemns; we should 
take up the subject as wise, discreet, and reflect- 
ing men, anxious to preserve the peace and tran- 
of the community, and should be very 
careful to do nothing that would defeat the end 
we have in view. e would go with the Senator 
from Mississippi in voting for the strongest 
measure against these Abolitionists. But was 
the refusal to receive the memorial the strongest 
measure? No. It would place us (said Mr. K.) 
in a false position, in which we could not main- 
tain ourselves; we should create an excitement 
against us, and by enlisting the sympathies of 


| the people in favor of these Abolitionists, we 


should relieve them from the odium which now 
properly attaches to them, and thus defeat the 


| principal object we have in view. The strong- 


est vote, in his opinion, the one best calcu- 
lated to quiet the agitation in the public mind, 
to put down the agitators, and to prevent the 
frequent recurrence of their misguided and fanat- 
ical attempts to disturb the peace of the South, 
was that proposed by the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Buchawan,] to 
reject the prayer of the petitioners at once, and 
show to these men that any hope of produc- 
ing an effect on Congress was entirely delusive. 
By this course (said Mr. K.) we steer clear of 
those constitutional objections which apply to 
the refusing the right of petition. We receive 
from the citizens of the United States who pre- 
sent themselves here, be they fanatics, incendia- 
ries, or mistaken zealots, the expression of their 
wishes; but we go not one step further; we tell 


\| them that the prayer of their memorial is unrea- 


sonable and cannot be granted; that to grant it 
would be contrary to the obligations of our duty; 
that it would be a violation of the Constitution, 


and againstevery principle of justice and human- | 
ity; and we, therefore, stamped it with our un- | 
He took occasion some | 


ays since to express the grateful sense he enter- 


had come forward with his motion, as well as for 


the enlarged, liberal, and clear-sighted views | 


taken by him in the remarks with which he 


accompanied it. Sir, (said Mr. K.,) he has my | 
thanks, and deserves, for the disinterested stand | 
he has taken, the warmest encomiums of every | 


southern man, as well as every lover of the 
Union, be he from the North or from the South. 


by this agitating subject—if anything could tran- 


to these petitions which were pouring in upon 
Congress, it would be that gentleman’s motion 
to reject the prayer of the petition then before 
them; and he could not avoid here expressing his 
sincere regret that the question had not been 
taken at first on this motion, without going into 
any discussion whatever. 

is excitement, however, which had so inaus- 
piciously commenced, would probably go on for 
some time longer; but he looked to public senti- 
ment, particularly to the public sentiment of that 
portion of the country whence these agitating 
memorials came; he looked with confidence to the 
wisdom, and virtue, and patriotism of the Perel. 
to put that evil spirit down. If that could nor 





be done, he confessed that he must almost despair 
of a much longer duration of the tnion. He 
could not, however, admit that the prospect was 
so deplorable as that represented by the eloquent 
Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston.) 
We see, (said Mr. K.,) as he does, the storm brew- 
ing, but we feel assured that we are not to be 
overwhelmed by it; that, though it may howl 
above our héads, it will pass harmlessly by, leav- 
ing a purer and fresher atmosphere. 1 vahe but 
little Gaia he) for the sympathies of those abroad. 
So long as we have public sentiment with us at 
home —so long as we have the Christian world in 
| America with us—so long as we have so strong a 
party of wise, zealous, and disinterested friends 
at the North, making every exertion to put down 


| the fanatical spirit of abolition, we care little about 


| what is said or thought in France or England. 


, Letus cherish, then, (said he,) those kindly sym- 


| pathies felt by each section of the Union for the 
other; and though the fairest fabrics of Govern- 
| mentin the old world may be broken down, though 
the liberties of their people may be put in jrop- 
|ardy, we shall stand secure; our Union will be 
| preserved, upheld by a community of feeling, of 
interest, and of origin, as well as the ennobling 
| recollections of the history of our common 
| country. 
It was not to be doubted, however, (said Mr. 
| K.,) that if ever public sentiment at the North is 
| against us—that if it acquire such strength as to 
| induce Congress to take up the subject of aboli- 
‘tion, and legislate on it, to the destruction of our 
| rights, of our peace, and of our safety, great as 
| must be the sacrifice—whenever that day arrives, 
we shall consider that the cords which bind this 
Union togetheraresevered. He begged his north- 
ern friends to bear this in mind —to believe that 
| such would be the inevitable effect of an inter- 
ference by Congress with the subject, and to use 
| every exertion in their power to put an end to this 
excitement before it produced further mischief. 
It was disavowed by these Abolitionists on all 
hands, that they had any intention of interfering 
with slavery as it existed in the States. Here, 
in this District, was the battle-ground, and here 
the plan of all their operations was laid. It was 
admitted that there was a difference of opinion 
entertained among gentlemen of sound and dis- 
criminating judgment on both sides of the ques- 
tion, with regard to the power of Congress to 
legislate on the subject of slavery within the ten 
miles square ceded to the General Government 
by the States of Virginia and Maryland. The 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prentiss} had en- 
tered into along and carefully prepared argument 
to show that pene te possessed this power, but 
the gentleman had failed in convineing him that 
his views were correct. He recollected that, some 
years ago» a report was made in the other House, 
on a bill before that body claiming remuneration 
for a slave killed at New Orleans, in the public 


'| service, in which the doctrine was advanced that 
tained of the manly, frank, and disinterested | 
manner in which his friend from Pennsylvania | 


slaves were not property. We thought (said 
Mr. K.) at the time, that the author of the report 
was very little temoved from a madman, in en- 
deavoring to get around the Constitution in so 
strange a way; but the gentleman from Vermont 
had leaped over all the barriers of the Constitu- 
tion, and lighted at once on the eae that if 
Congress emancipated the slaves in the District 
of Columbia, it would be ‘‘for the public use,” 


|| and therefore in accordance with one of the pro- 
If anything (Mr. K. continued) could put an end | 
to the unfortunate state of excitement produced | 


visions of that instrument. Now, he wished to 
know, if there was one single man, when this 


|| Constitution was adopted, who believed that, if 
quilize the feelings of the South, and put a stop | 


ever his property was got away from him in the 
manner contemplated by the gentleman from 
Vermont, that it could be for the public use. 
ces Se explained. wee did not argue 
on the expediency or propriet ngress eman- 
cipating the staves id the Diserict **for the publi¢ 
use.”’ He only referred to what might hereafter 
be done under color of that particular clause in 
the Constitution, and at the instance of a majority 
of the people of the District. ; 
Mr. KING. Do you make compensation (said 
he) when you emancipate a slave? Where is 


our fund? Is it for the public use? What pub- 

| fie use? Do you put him to any use whatever? 
None, sir, none. 

Sir, (said Mr. K.,) the framers of our Consti- 
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(said Mr. K.,) it is treme that we should know it. | 
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tution well understood that cases would fre uently 
occur, when it would become necessary for the | 
Government to use the property of individuals to | 
advance the public interest, and to guard against | 
the injury cis might result from the obstinate 
refusal of the owners to yield u ren ROD» 
it was well provided that it might be taken. Yet | 
so careful were they to guard t 
erty from any improper interference on the part | 
of the Government itseif, that it is expressly re- 
guired that it shall only be taken for public use, 
paying therefor a just compensation. : 

on he would ask how this clause in the 
Constitution could possibly apply to the eman- 
civation of slaves? You cannot (said he) take 
private property, without the consent of the 
owner, unless you make him just compensation, 
and then only for public use, But the gentleman 
went still further. He said that Congress could 
get rid of slavery in the District of Columbia, by 
taxation. That is, (said Mr. K.,) if you can 
render property valueless by taxation, you may 
as well take itaway atonce. He roe like to 
know what others from the North thought on 
If that is the prevailing sentiment, 


Taxation may be carried to the States; but he 
did not believe that the gentleman from Ver- 
mont himself entertained the opinion that such 
a course of legislation would ever be either just 
or expedient, Such, he felt assured, was not 
the sentiment in the State of Vermont. At the 
last session of the Legislature of that State, if he 
was correctly informed, resolutions were intro- 
duced declarative of the power of Congress to 
emancipate slaves in this District, and they were 
rejected by a small majority; but at this session 
resolutions of the same tenor were again intro- 
duced, and they were rejected by an overwhelim- 
ing majority. Yet this was the State where the 
abolition spirit was said to be so much increas- 
ing, and was so much to be feared. 

Ar. PRENTISS explained. He had made 
no statement that the Abolitionisis had increased 
in Vermont, or were increasing 

Mr. KING said he had not stated that the Sen- | 
ator had gone into an examination of the number 
of societies for the abolition of slavery in the 
State of Vermont; this he believed had been done | 
by the gentleman’scolleague. But to pursue the 
subject further. It was to him as clear as day- 
light, that if it had been believed for a moment, | 
when this Government required the cession of 
this territory of ten miles square for the use of the 
National Legislature, it would ever assert the | 
right to emancipate, or so to tax slave property as 
to drive it from the possession of the owners— 
that if, at that time, it had been even suspected 
that Congress would ever claim such a power, the 
States of Virginia and Maryland never would 
have made the cession. The Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Gotpsporovcn] had put that matter on 
a proper footing. The cession was made with a 
clear understanding, implied or otherwise, that 
no such power would ever be claimed. This was 


apparent from the fact, that at the time of the |, 


cession the States of Virginia and Maryland had, 
as they still have, a large slave population; and 
they never would have been so blind to theirown 
safety as to make this cession, could they have 
believed that Congress thereby acquired the power | 
to produce a state of things in this District that 
would operate on their slaves in so dangerous a 
manner. If such, then, was the understanding 
with which this cession was made, would it not 
be a violation of the faith pledged to these two 
States, if Government was now to attempt any 


interference with this prohibited subject? Hedid | 


not believe that there were any gentlemen on that 
floor, disposed to attempt any legislative action | 
by Congress with regard to slavery in this Dis- | 
trict; but there was too much reason to apprehend | 
that there were many men in the northern States | 
who anxiously kept that object in view. He 
would not dwell longer on that part of the subject, 


but would say, that whether the Constitution did | 
or did not apply to this case, and precluded all | 


interference with it, good faith, as well as.sound | 


policy, demanded that such interference should | 
never be attempted. With this remark he would | 


add the expression of the hope, that the opener | 
aol 


of the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
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e rights of prop- | 


| light, in the proceedings of a town meeting held | 


, would forbid it. 


_thatslavery is abolished here, then the pious ladies || on this occasion. 
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| explanatory of the extent of the powers conferred | alarm at the South which could be caused b 
| on Congress by the acts of cession of the States of |. hardly any other subject. It was the duty of 
| Virginia and Maryland, would be read and atten- | their friends from the North to adopt some meas- 
| tively considered by every man in the country | ure which would put down these dangerous asso- 
who had any doubts on the subject, and carr | ciations whose memorials had caused so alarm- 
_ with it, as it should, the conviction itwas sowell | ing an excitement. By doing so, they would 
| calculated to produce, that that subject should | quiet the apprehensions of the South, and prove 
never be touched by Congress. _ to the people of that section of the country how 
He should ever remem little cause they had to fear that this Union, so free, 
| ) so happy, so essential to the well being both of 
in the city of Boston the last summer, in which | the North and the South, could be jeopardized by 
strong and decisive resolutions were passed, ex- | wild attempts at emancipation, that can produce 
pressive of their sentiments on the subject of | no good effect on the happiness of the slave, but 
abolition; and he was highly gratified to witness || must, from the very nature of things, result in 
their laudable efforts to put down these deluded || the deterioration of his condition. He could not 
Abolitionists, with a foreign miscreant at their || conclude without saying one word to his brethren 
head. He was gratified at the liberal views taken || of the South. He wished them to believe that 
there by menof high standing for moraland intel- | as cordially and as promptly as any man, he 
lectual worth, who, with thrilling eloquence, had |; would go with them in adopting the ‘most ener- 
vortrayed the direful consequences to this Union, | getic measures for the purpose of putting an end 
if the mad schemes of these misguided zealots |, to these continued attempts in Congress, which 
were persevered in; vindicated the rights and feel- | disturbed and disquieted the southern States; and 
ings of their brethren of the South, and called |! that if ever the time arrived, that Congress should 
upon their fellow-citizens to aid them in restoring | interfere with this prohibited subject, he would 
yeace and tranquillity to their common country. | be found among the foremost, resisting, by all the 
Je did hope, that the efforts of such men, aided | means in his power, any and every encroachment 
by the good sense and virtue of their fellow-citi- | on the rights secured to them by their fathers. 
zens, would be finally successful, He looked to | He wished them to know that if he could bring 
the course of the great State of New York, and | himself to the belief that the reception of the me- 
perneseysy to the able and patriotic message of | morial would have the effect of producing an im- 
ier Governor, as one of the most powerful en- |) pression that Congress could legislate on the 
gines employed in the destruction of this danger- | suvject of which it treated, he would hesitate long 
ous spirit of abolition. He looked to the messages |, before he would consent to receive it. But he 
of the Governors of the States where these socie- |, could not entertain such a belief; he felt assured 
ties existed, and which could not be too highly | that the reception of the memorial would have no 
commended, asan evidence, that they of the South | such effect, while it would avoid the dangerous 
had with them the intelligence, the moral worth, | implication of having abridged the right of peti- 
and the influential eminence, of their northern || tion as secured by the Constitution. The course 
brethren. But he would say to those of the North | proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, on 
| 


r with feelings of de- | 





who, notwithstanding the opposition of these in- | the other hand, would, if adopted, be the most 
fluences, still contemplated the emancipation of || decisive that could be pursued. It would allow 
the slaves now in the District of Columbia, that | the petitioners in their quality of citizens of the 
they never could, b pany possibility, accomplish | United States to present themselves before the 
the object they had in view. If there was no | Senate to have a hearing, and it would at the 
constitutional obsiacle in the way; if there was |, same time show them how vain and futile was 
no breach of good faith towards the States who | the hope of their ever producing any action in 
ceded this District to the Federal Government, to || Congress. Sir, I have done. felt bound in 
be broken down, what would be the consequences | justice to myself, differing as I do with many of 
if Congress attempted to legislate on the subject? || my friends, briefly to state the grounds upon 
Why, the very moment that either House of | which my action rests. 

Congress carried out such legislation, there would || 


not be a slave left in the District. ~ They would | SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 
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imimediately be sold to the South; they would be 
driven from the homes that were endeared to them || 
—from the masters who had reared them up, and |, 
the sports of whose children they had shared, to 
toil in a distant land, controlled »y a stranger 
master. Was it worthy of discreet, wise men at | a 
the North to lavish their money, and sendabroad || The Petition of the Society of Friends, of Lancaster 
| their agents to effect an object that could end in |; COUMtY, Pennsylvania, for the Abolishment of Slavery in 
accomplishing no earthly good? Was the slave || #e District of Columbia, being under consideration— 
to be benefiied? No, the interest of the master || _ Mr. CUTHBERT observed, that the indispo- 
He could not be emancipated || sition under which he labored, as well as the ex- 
even by an act of Congress; but his condition || treme length to which this discussion had been 
might be rendered worse by sending him to a dis- || carried, would make him prefer, if he could think 
tant land. When the day arrives (said Mr. K.) || it proper to do so, to avoid addressing the Senate 
At best, he should be able to 
of Ohio, who are so feelingly alive to the evils of || speak but briefly, and with his usual difficulty, 


slavery, may come to listen to the debates in Con- || and he should incur no risk, therefore, of being 
gress without having their feelings shocked by 
| witnessing the bondage of their colored brethren; 
| they will see no slaves here, for they will all have ren 
| been transferred to the South; but they willseea | if he could be so, he should only be criminal to 
| miserable, depraved, and degraded colored popu- ? the deepest interests and feelings of the people he 
| lation, called free, instead of the well fed, well ‘ 
| clothed, happy and contented slaves whom their || points which appeared to be the most important, 


| charged with having Saneouner ty Saar the 


debate. This certainly was a subject on which, 
_ as an individual, he could not feel indifferent; and 








represented. He should, therefore, on a few 


_ misguided zeal had aided in driving from the homes 


express the opinions he had formed; and here 
of their childhood. 


let him be understood in making a clear and uni- 
These would be the inevitable consequences of || form distinction, in all that he might say, be- 
| the abolition societies, if they succeeded in their || tween those who lead and those who follow, be- 
| designs with respect to the District of Columbia. || tween those who, under the influence of vanity 
It was not designed by them, he believed, to ex- || and a criminal ambition, had meditated and at-. 
tend their object beyond this District; but if it || tempted the wildest and most dangerous projects, 
was so, it was time that the people of the South || and those well-disposed persons who, misled by 
knew it. Few, he peesheeen: were so entirely || 4 mistaken philanthropy, may yet recover their 
deluded by their mistaken philanthropy, and so || sober and steady judgment. “He hoped, nay, he 
wholly ignorant of the condition of the southern || felt confident that they would recover. from their 
| States, with regard to their slave population, as || delusions. ‘ 
to contemplate producing such a horrid state of Do I (said Mr. C.) feel any apprehensions of 4 
things as must result from any interference with Sree increase and wide-spread prevalence 
the subject there; but the course of operations on | of the spirit of abolition? Ido not, (said he,) [ 
this District had created a state of agitation and Would belie sy own junene fell 


nt, if] feltany serious 
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disturbance on this subject. Why am I, (said 
he,) insensible to these terrors? For this sm 
and obvious reason, that the spirit of abolition 
was not an American spirit; it was transplanted 
from a foreign soil; it belonged not here, and was 
a base mockery of what had passed in another 
country, whose relations to their slave population 
were not only not similar to ours, but stood in 
absolute contrast with them. i 
(said Mr. C.) grown among ourselves? Has it 
originated on this side of the Atlantic, or has it 
been caught by contagion from England? It was 
caught by contagion certainly, for it had nothing 
proper to American growth, nothing congenial 
with American feelings, and was wholly foreign 
and unsuited to the genius of our people. Then 
if it came across the Atlantic, if it had no kindred 
feeling here, was there any feeling to apprehend 
that it would ever take a firm root in our soil? 
He felt assured not. The colonies of England 
where abolition took place were all governed 
with as absolute a sway by the mother countr 
as the slaves in this country are ruled by their 
masters. They had no privilege of self-govern- 
ment; they had not even the privilege of inter- 
posing their advice when the mother country was 
about to take from them their property; their fate 
was absolutely determined by the will of the 
mother country, and fas oan not even raise a 
voice of their own to delay the evils which that 
Government was about to inflict uponthem. And 
what then was the character of the white popu- 
lation of the West India erates Had these 
people ever any fixed character? The owners of 
property in the West Indies were not even, a 
majority of them, residents there. A few luxu- 
rious, feeble slaveholders resided in the mother 


country; these were represented in the islands by || 


their agents; also asmall number sent from Europe 
to manage the business of these non-residents; 
and there being no inspection of society there, 
led depraved and licentious lives, destined to a 
short period. The whole desire of the owners 
residing in the mother country was to exact as 
much as possible from their estates in the colonies 
for the maintenance of their luxuries at home, 
and their vast possessions in the islands were 
managed by the agents solely with a view to their 
selfish interests. Was this the relative condition 
of the white and black population in the southern 
States? And was such a state of society as he 
had described to be found inthem? Why, every 
gentleman’s good sense revolted at the compari- 
son. Our States were actual sovereignties, com- 
bined together into one great Republic. Here, 
then, was the difference between this country and 
the British colonies. The question as to emanci- 
pation was not the same with us as with them; 
it was not only not similar, but in direct contra- 
diction to it. 

These several State governments not only ad- 
ministered all their own internal concerns by their 
own laws, but all the other State governments 
were in no manner permitted to interfere with 
them. They watched over the peculiar safety 
and interests of their own citizens, and were not 
to be regarded, not even to be looked at, by the 
governments of their sister States. Here, then, 
was a strong reason why we ought not to feel 
any apprehensions of the progress of the spirit of 
abolition. A state of society such as he had de- 
scribed in England and her colonies existed not 
here. We had a numerous, active, and spirited 
pres advancing every moment in all that 

onged to morals and intelligence—a population 
in which general education was an actual passion 
--in which to enlighten the people was a principal 
care. All that could dignify, all that could 
ping ea, all that could adorn human nature, 
was here found; it was native, and notof to-day, 
but came to us through a series of generations. 
And second to that state of posiety the relations 
subsisting between masters and slaves had for a 
series of years been approaching to that state of 
perfection which had never before been exhibited 
in any slaveholding country. Could any one 
suppose that a population such as this could be 
disturbed by the ill-directed efforts of a parcel of 
miserable, deluded fanatics? No change in their 
ae could be made igs 2 arr ruin, 
without actual extermination. Hence the gloomy 
and alarming picture drawn by his friend from 





Has this spirit || 


| 


| 





| 


South Carolina, [Mr. Preston,] a picture which 


| 


| 


| 
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owed the darkness of its colors to the strength of 
his own imagination; a picture which was de- 
signed from the regions ad baieciaies, and notfrom 
sober reality, had no terrors for them; one glance | 
ata brighter prospect, and, truth owning its sway, | 
they were freed from the melancholy ‘presenti- | 
ments but momentarily indulged. 

Then what was to be thought of the folly of 


] those Abolitionists, who, with such a Govern- 


ment as ours, with such a population, and with 
such relations of society, could hope to propa- 


— 


SENATE. 





| which this spirit of abolition had been met, hed 
| of itself been suficient to kindle and strengthen 
| the spirit of American patriotism. And was pa- 
| triotism a mere word to fatter the people, or to 
| adorn a speech with rhetorical flourishes? No. 

It was a holy feeling, springing from the purest 

and noblest principles of our nature, and where 


| government was well understood gave double force 


to every social virtue. 

Our people had evinerd that patriotism in re- 
sisting with energy and success that wide-spread 
and wild spirit of fanaticism which threatened to 


ate their miserable delusions? What must be | produce jealousies and heart-burnings in a united 
P J g 


hought of their wickedness, as well as their total 


| and happy country; and so far from the events 


destitution of all the common feelings of human- || of the past year having tended to weaken the 


ity? Did they not show the weakness of their 
understandings, as well as the depravity of their 


| bondsof this Union, they were cnly calculated to 
| show its durability an 


its strength. As the 


hearts; and who and what were they? ae || lofty pine on the mountains becomes more firmly 


|| from the cloisters of a college, ignorant of the | 


form and spirit of our free institutions, and un- | 
acquainted with the state of socicty their blinded | 
and ill-directed philanthropy would intermeddle 
with; bigoted pricsts, forgetting their sacred call- 
ing and the service of their God, regardless of 
that holy religion whose leading principle was 
peace and good will among men, would intro- 
duce discontent, discord, and even rebellion, 
where there was contentment, happiness, and 
neace; others, of the vain, ambitious, and rest- 
who, conscious of the want of those moral 
and intellectual powers which alone are truly 
calculated to elevate the individual, seek to rise 
into consequence by the aid of a popular delu- 
sion. What was the leader of all there? Who, 
and what was he? Had he been marked out by 
the Almighty, and gifted with those great and 
owerful intellectual qualities with which Provi- | 
Binns endows those who are to accomplish great 
revolutions? He had never heard that this indi- 
vidual ever possessed any such attributes. He 
was not a Wilberforce, to draw with him the 
feelings and opinions of a nation in favor of uni- 
versal emancipation. Here (Mr. C. said) he 
would observe that if Wilberforce had been an 


rooted as it is shaken by the tempest, so had the 
love for this Union taken deeper roots in our 
hearts. As we watch over the infant sleeping in 
| ourarms,itcomes nearer and dearer to our hearts; 
| so was this Union more deeply rooted in our af- 
| fections the more it was cherished. Yes, he f lt 
| with his friend from Alabama (Mr. Kine) how 
| kindly they were treated by their northern fellow- 
| citizens. ‘They did not (said Mr. C.) coldly do 
| their duty to us as signified by the terms of the 

Constitution. With a warm affection for their 
_ southern brethren they rushed to their aid; with 
/astrong and willing indignation they rebuked 
the spirit of discord and mischief; and with a 
generous zeal put themselv:s in hostile array 
against those we have a right to term our ene- 
mies. They had (said Mr. C.) done us full jus- 
tice, and that justice was given with a promp- 
titude and warmth of feeling truly consistent with 
the American character. 

There was one principle which had not been 
| recognized in the course of this discussion, and 
' gave him greater confidence in the strength of 
|| ourinstitutions. It was this: although this de- 
|| bate had been protracted to an unusual degree, 
‘| and accompanied with all that energy which be- 


American, he would have been an anti-Aboli- || longed to the American character; yet, with a 


tionist; he would never have sought to alter such 
a state of society as exists in the slaveholding | 
States, and never would have incurred the risk | 
of producing such fearful evils in a population | 
where there was so little that fediuived aaiefiorn- 
tion. Was there any one who supposed that an 
enlightened statesman, possessing the talents, | 
the general intelligence, the enlarged and liberal 
views of society and of the principles of govern- | 
ment that Wilberforce did, would cherish for a 
moment the wild and visionary schemes of these 
Abolitionists ? Was thereany man on that floor, | 
whether from the North or from the South, who 
avowed himself an Abolitionist? If there was, 
let him speak. There was none, then—not one. 
Here was an answer to the Abolitionists. There 
was not one man on that floor who avowed him- 
self a follower of this pitiful mockery of English | 
philanthropy. 
If our Government, and the connections of our | 
society and Government were such as he had | 
described them, and as every gentleman believed | 
them to be; if their influence was felt as he had 
supposed throughout the country, (and to doubt | 
that they were so felt would be to doubt that ours | 
was a thinking and sagacious people)—if such | 
was the character of the American people who , 
had uniformly expressed their detestation of the | 
plans of the Abolitionists, then let him say that, | 
so far from being influenced by any terrors arising | 
from the events of the last year, his confidence | 
in the stability of the Union, and in the perma- | 
nency of our free institutions, had been strength- 
ened. No man who had attentively observed the | 
aes for years of certain doctrines, but must | 
ve come to the conclusion that strenuous and 
persevering attempts would be made for the 
emancipation of the African race in this country. 
He believed every gentleman knew this, and the 
only question was, would or would not the 
American people encou such attempts? Did 
they encourage them? No. Was saying that 
they discouraged them, using sufficiently stroug 
a term? Everywhere these attempts had been 
met by the most decided opposition; everywhere 
it had encountered the universal scorn and de- 
testation of the community, and the feeling with 


|| spiritof conciliation and harmony not to be found 
| in any other legislative body in the world, they 
all concurred in the desire to accomplish one ob- 
| ject, differing only as to the manner of accom- 
| plishing it; and the result was, that, throughout 
| the el there was a strong party formed in 
| favor of all that was good against that which was 


|| evil, and a powerful influence was now operatin 


_ against these miserable fanatics for the safety o 
ourinstitutions. There is another additional point 
| of strength = Mr. C.) in our position which 
| would soon become well known to the mass of 
the people of the United States. It was, that these 
liberated blacks (should the Abolitionists succeed 
| in their projects) would find no spot on which 
| to rest a foot in this widely-expanded Union. 
| Would they find it in New York? Let the events 
| of the last season speak. Would they find it in 
friendly Philadelphia? No. The tumultuous 


|| assemblages in that city, the well-known state of 


! 
' 


oe en feelings there, as evinced not long ago, 
sufficiently showed that the black portion of its 
ee would never be suffered to increase. 
pronounce said Mr. C.) that there is a 
stronger natural horror and aversion for the black 
race in the North than in the South. What, then, 
would be the consequences of emancipation? If 
the northern people could not tolerate the small 
number of blacks now among them, how would 
they admit the vast number that will be set at 
large by the plan of emancipation? And if they 
would not admit them, were they to be caged up 
with the people of the South for mutual massacre 
and destruction ? No; the inevitable consequences 
of emancipation so readily presented to the view 
showed the absurdity and impossibility of the 
scheme, and that it never could gain strength 
or durability among a reflecting and reasoning 


people. 

He would say one word as to the two propo- 
sitions before the Senate for the disposal of the 
memorial; the one not to receive the memorial at 
all, and the other to receive it, and then reject its 


rayer. He should separate hitnself, in the vote 
should give with to the first, from 
friends with whom he acted; friends th 


were, and when he spoke of the sincerity and 
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ity of their course in that body, he did not | 
eT Or eeorda, Fie kacw that they were in- | 


speak vain words. " 
remeed by a sincere and honest conviction that 


the pressing of the first motion was not for the 
public aed but his judgment differed from 
theirs, and he believed it to be his duty to sup- 


port the first motion, though he held that belief | 


with great diffidence, because he saw the whole 
force of the reasons which gentlemen urged 
against it. " 

Of the two propositions before the Senate, he 
felt himself compelled to vote for that which was 
the strongest in opposition to the memorial, He 
had found no constitutional reasons for opposing 
this measure, no well founded objections, under a 
proper constraction of the Constitution, to giving 
this vote, such as his friends believed; it did not 
appear to him to be violating that part of the 


Constitution which secured the right of the) 


people peaceably to assemble, and petition for a 
redress of grievances. The first step, with regard 
to the right of petition, it was not pretended had 
been prevented. 
without let or hindrance, and had petitioned. 
The question then was, how this vote would affect 


the second part of the right of petition, and how |; 
far the petition was for a redress of grievances. || 
With respect to the latter, it was not pretended | 
by any one that slavery in the District of Co- || 


lumbia was a grievance of which the petitioners 


had a right to complain; and as to the first, the | 


titioners had a hearing, and their petition had 
bes fully discussed. The member who intro- 
duces a petition states the substance of it, and 
any member may demand that it shall be read. 
Then what was denied to the petitioner? Was 
he indignantly refused a hearing? By no means. 
The motion applied not to the petiuoners them- 
selves, but to the substance of their petiuon. 

You make (said Mr. C.) the most prompt and 


decided objection to the prayer of the petition | 


which the rules of the body permit, and you do 


it with a due regere to the feelings of those who | 
ou say to them no more than a | 


resented it. 
Kind and indulgent parent hasa right to say to his 
own child, that their request is so unreasonable 
that tife granting of it would be productive of so 
much mischief to themselves, as well as to others, 
that it could not fora moment belistened to, Was 
this unkind, or language unbecoming a parent 
addresing his child? Your purpose (said Mr. 
C.) is to warn them in the most decided terms, 
that to persevere would bring ruin on themselves, 
as well as produce the most fearful evils, and you 
entreat them to abandon a course destructive of 
the best interests of the political family, without 
producing the least good to themselves or to those 
for whom their sympathies were excited. 

The rule (said Mr. C.) under which this mo- 
tion was made was founded on the Constitution 
itself; and so far from determining that you shall 
receive a petition, it made the first question to de- 


What, then, was their duty? Itis a duty (said 
Mr. C.) which we owe to ourselves, to those 
whom we represent, and to the petitioners, to 
express what we know to be the determination 


of the whole southern people on the subject, in the || 
Should || 


most decided and most intelligible form. 
the petitioners not know this, they might be led 


imto a course of perseverance = uctive of great | 


and continued excitement; and what might now 
be resisted by quick and decided action, might 
hereafter be more difficult to quell, and not to be 
put down but by a heated ot protracted debate, 
shaking the very foundations of this Kepublic, 
We tell these petitioners (said he) that the sub- 
ject is one of such delicacy, that its agitation was 
so dangerous, that they shall not even touch it. 
Was not this the feeling of the whole Senate; 
and if so, was it not their right and their duty to 
tell the petitioners so, that they might at once be 
induced to abandon their designs? 

The whole Senate felt confident that the peo- 
ple of this country would not give countenance 
to the projects of these Abolitioniats, and there- 
fore in refusing to receive the petition they would 
be acting in accordance with the sentiments of 
the majority. There was one delicate point in 
this question which they must meet face to face. 


There was a project entertained by man 
b is subject as it rt. 


men to touc 





rt t . . ast = 
District of Columbia, and some gentlemen were | 


The people had assembled | 


Sir, had the 
| since as solicitous to guard the 


| nature and origin of the claim upon which this 
_ bill is predicated, and the reasons that influenced 
| the Committee on Private Land Claims to report || 
it to the House. This claim has been twice acted 
termine whether it shail or shall not be received. || 
| there was no difference of opinion among them as 
| to the propriety of granting relief. Last year a 
| bill similar to the one now under consideration 





'| ceiver at Vincennes, when calle 
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obliged to acknewledge it; and he told them, and | 


_ told them in good time, that to touch this subject | 
| here was to touch itin the southern States. 
_ people of the South would regard such legislation | 


e | 
as the breach through which their invaders would 


their country. He called on gentlemen, then, to 
check the spirit which would lead to woe and 
disaster. I tell them (said he) to warn their 
people not to approach this subject. In the sin- 
gular structure of the human mind, the firmest 
convictions might rest on erroneous foundations; 
and it became not one situated as he was to pre- | 
dict with certainty that it was impossible that | 
the spirit of abolition should ever be prevalent in | 
this country. He now believed that it never | 
could; but as there seemed, in the estimation of | 
many, to be some danger of it, he warned gentle- | 
men of the necessity of adopting such measures | 


as would effectually put down this spirit while || 


there was yet time. 


HEIRS OF JAMES LATHAM. 


REMARKS OF HON. WM. L. MAY, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 26, 1836, 

In Committee of the Whole House, on the bill 
for the relief of the heirs of James Latham, 
deceased. 

Mr. MAY said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: The opposition of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] to the bill now 
under consideration, is by no means unexpected, 
for I have yet to see the first instance in which | 
that gentleman has failed to exert his influence | 
to defeat every measure connected with a liberal 
disposition of any portion of the public lands, 





| especially if such disposition were likely to confer 


upon the pu of the West the slightest benefit. 
1e gentleman been only a few moments 


now is to preserve the public lands, he would 


| have voted with me against the allowance of a 
| claim of $30,000 which has just passed the House 
'\in the shape of a bill. 


ut, whilst claims for 
large amounts against the Govérnment are re- 
ceived and favorably considered by this House, 
the just claims of the people of the West to land, 
however limited in quantity and trifling inamount, 
are resisted with an opposition of the most de- 
termined character. Sir, I shall not trespass 
longer upon the time and attention of this House 
than may be necessary briefly to explain the 


upon by the committee, and on each occasion 





was reported and passed the House, but, for the 
want of time alone, failed in the Senate. 
By reference to an act of Congress, passed on 


ithe 5th or of February, 1813, it will be seen 
t 


that the right of preémption to one hundred and 
sixty acres of land was, upon certain conditions, 


granted to every settler upon the public lands 


residing within the limits of the two land dis- 
tricts established at Vincennes and Kaskaskia for 
the Territory of Illinois, The register and re- 
upon to act 
under this law, refused to allow the right of pre- 
emption to certain persons, as not being within 
the boundaries of the land district at Vincennes, 
This decision was afterwards found to be. erro- 
neous, and Congress, to remedy the hardships 
endured by the settlers, thus aypropen'y denied 
the right of preémption by the decision ofthe 
land officers, passed a law on the 11th of 
1820, allowing all such persons as 
deprived of the benefits intended to be conferred 
by act of Congress of — -, 1813, > before 
the register at Vincennes, and upon their making 
proof that they would have been entitled to the 
right of preémption under the former law, had 
that law been correctly construed, and that they 


— 





n 
march to spread ruin, devastation, and blood over 
| 


reasury, as he || 





{February 26, 


————— 


Ho. or Reps. 


ES 
had not purchased the land claimed by them 
either at public sale or private entry, the register 
was authorized to issue a certificate in favor of 
such persons, setting forth the fact of such proof 
having been made; and upee the production of 
such certificate at any land office in the State of 
Illinois, the origina] preémptor, or his legal rep- 
resentative, was entitled to enter one hundred 
and sixty acres of any of the lands of the United 
States lying within the limits of the State of Illi. 
nois, which had been surveyed prior to the Ist of 
September, 1820, whether the same had been 
offered at public sale or not. Such, sir, is the 
origin of what is called the Vincennes preemption 
floating claims, and it was in virtue of one of 
_ these claims that the present town of Peoria was 
located by James Latham in his lifetime. For 
the period of almost seven years after this tract 
of land was purchased by Latham, although the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office was 
often urged to issue a patent in favor of the pur- 
chaser, he refused todoso. This refusal on the 
| part of the Government to recognize the validity 
of the sale of the land, was produced by the 
| county commissioners of Peoria county, who 
made application to purchase the same land for 
| county pupors, under the general preémption 
law of 26th of May, 1824. he land officers at 
| Springfield rejected the application of the commis- 
_sioners of Peoria county to purchase the land, 
| and it remained in this situation till Congress, on 
the 2d March, 1833, passed an act by which the 
county commission@fts were authorized to enter 
the land subject to the claim of Latham’s heirs. 
Had the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office decided within a reasonable time the en 
made by Latham to have been legal or illegal, 
which he was urged to do, Latham would have 
acquiesced, for he then could have selected other 
_ lands equal, or at least but little inferior, in value 
| to the tract of which he has been deprived. But 
by reason of the great delay on the part of the 
| Commissioner to make any decision in the case, 
| Latham lost all opportunity of locating other 
lands, as almost at of the public lands which 
were surveyed prior to the Ist of Septem- 
| ber, 1820, were offered at public sale and sub- 
| ject to private entry before the heirs of Latham 
| ascertained that they would not be permitted to 
_ hold the land acquired by them, without a law- 
suit. Sir,would the paseney of this bill confer 
upon the heirs of Latham any greater or higher 
| privilege than they enjoyed at the time of the lo- 
| cation of the tract embracing Peoria? I under- 
take to say that it would not. The bill proposes 
_ only to give them the right to select from any of 
| the public lands in Illinois, which may now be 
surveyed a quantity of land not exceeding one 
| hundred and sixty acres, by paying to the Gov- 
ernment the minimum price of said lands. 

It is well known that there are but few town- 
ships of surveyed lands now in Illinois, which 
| have not been offered at public sale; and in those 
| few most of the valuable lands have already been 
| taken by floats under the preémption law of 1834. 
| The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] ex- 
| presses his apprehensions that the present bill, if 
| it become a law, will enable the heirs of Latham 
to locate mineral lands, salt springs, or situations 
embracing water privileges. Sir, 1 am_ greatly 
| surprised that the gentleman, coming, as he does, 
| from a State in which the public lands are_sit- 
uated, should possess so little Kpowodge. a the 
subject upon which he has spoken. s not 
| the gentleman know that all mineral lands, as 
| well as salt springs, are expressly reserved for 
| sale, and are not subject to location? But if suc 
wou not the fact, still the of this bill 


would not enable the heirs of La to obtain, 
by their location, either mineral lands or salt 
springs, for the mineral lands lying within the 
State of Illinois, are yet unsurveyed; nor is it be- 
lieved that salt water is anywhere to be fou 
upon any lands of the United States in Illinois, 
not heretofore offered at public sale. __ 

The gentleman has alluded to the claim of an 
individual to the tract of land embracing Fort 


i 






Dearborn. Sir, the gentleman’s object cannot b. 
mistaken. By referring to this “en and the 
value of the » & prejudice is to be 
created against. the heirs of | hain... 1th Bob 
my purpose now to enter into any ° 
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the merits of the claim to the tract of land, em- 
pracing Fort Dearborn. The decision of that 

yestion belongs to another tribunal; but I feel 
constrained to repel the slanderous insinuation 
made against the claimant of that tract, which has 
been represented by the gentleman from Ohio to | 
be a poor dealer in whisky. This, sir, is not the 
fact; Mr. Beaubien, although not rich enough, 

rhaps, to command the respect of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, is not a dealer inwhisky. Had 
this property fallen into the hands of some rich 
speculator, perhaps the gentleman from Ohio 
would have regarded it with greater complacency. 
Sir, it is eae to witness the narrow-minded, 
contracted policy, on the part of some members 
of this House, in relation to any liberal disposi- | 
tion of the public domain. The people of the 
West have been again and again stigmatized on | 
this floor as land pirates and robbers. Sir, if the 
application of these opprobrious epithets are to 
be indulged in, it is not difficult to foresee the re- 
sult. It must, in the nature of things, tend to 
alienate the feelings and affections of the people | 
of the new States from those of the older mem- | 
bers of the Confederacy. The people of the West | 
rejoice in the prosperity of their Atlantic breth- 
ren; they murmur not at the vast expenditures 
of public money annually made for the protection 
of their commerce, the improvement of their har- 
bors, and the fortification of their sea-board; but, | 
while such enormous sums of the revenue of the | 
nation are thus expended, they confidently expect | 
that their own wants willenlist the sympathiesand | 
good feelings of their northern as well as south- 
ern friends; and least of all do they expect to | 
have hurled at them, when modestly urging those 
wants upon the consideration of this House, 
epithets which belong quite as much to those 
who use them, as to those to whom they are 
oppiies. 
ir, the only land pirates known in Illinois 

are found among the avaricious speculators who | 
come among us, and who, in the absence of pre- 
emption laws, are enabled to purchase the im- 

rovements of the honest settler, without render- 
ing him therefor any equivalent whatever. 

Sir, the gentleman from Ohio tells us that if 
Latham’s heirs have acquired any right to the 
land embracing the present town of Peoria, their | 
claim has not been impaired by the action of Con- 
gress, in passing a law authorizing the entry of 
the same land by the county commissioners of 
Peoria county. The heirs themselves thought 
ceerenty at least they saw no prospect of main- 
taining their rights without a long, tedious, and 
vexatious law-suit, the great expense of which | 
they were not well qualified to support; and as | 
Congress, by its legislation, has left a no other | 
alternative than a law-suit or an abandonment of 
their just rights, it would be strange, indeed, if | 
they would add to their injustice by refusing to | 
pass the present bill. The wild lands in Illinois | 
are estimated far beyond their real value. It is 
only when these lands are cultivated and im- 
proved by what some term the squatters, that | 
they command more than the minimum price of | 
the Government. There is not an instance, within | 
my knowledge, where any of the public lands in 
Illinois have sold for more than $1 25 per acre, 
except at the sales of the public lands at Chicago 
in June last, when some of those lands near that | 
place sold, perhaps, as high as ten dollars per | 
acre; and some lands which were lying along the 
line of the Illinois and Michigan canal sold, in a | 
few instances, for from three to four dollars per 
acre. It cannot, then, be imagined that the heirg 
of Latham are likely to realize any great advant- 
age from the passage of this bill. 

Sir, let as now consider fora moment the char- 
acter of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio, to this bill. In that amendment he 
proposes to allow the heirs of Latham to locate 
their float upon any lands, which are now subject 
to private entry. Would such an amendment 
confer any privilege upon Latham’s heirs, which 
they do not already enjoy, and which is not pos- | 
sessed by every man in the Union? Does nat | 
the ge ntleman know that it requires no additional | 
legis ation to enable the heirs of Latham or any | 
other 
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authorizing persons to do that which they may | 


do already? Sir, I hope the House will at least 
save themselves from the imputation of folly so 
gross, as that of authorizing, by the enactment of 
a special law, persons to do that which they now 
have the right to do without additional legisla- 
| tion. But, sir, the amendment offered to the bill 
Eropeet, instead of conferring a privilege, to 
eprive the heirs of Latham of a right they al- 
ready possess—a right secured to them under the 
act of 11th May, 1820, to which I have already 
alluded—and in virtue of which they can now 
locate their claim upon any of the lands of the 
United States in Illinois, which may have been 
surveyed prior to the Ist of September, 1820. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I have uuaiy detained the 
| House longer than I had intended, and I shall 
conclude by expressing the hope that the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Ohio may 
| not be adopted. 


SS enaieiaraeind 


'SPEECH OF HON. R. J. MANNING, 
| ' OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


| The following resolution of Mr. Pinckney, of 
| South Carolina, was adopted by an overwhelming 
| vote in the House of Representatives of the Con- 

gress of the United States, on the 8th of February, 
| and is as follows: 


‘* Resolved, That all the memorials which have been 
| Offered, or may hereafter be presented to this House, praying 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
also the resolutions offered by an honorable member from 
Maine, [Mr. Jarvis,}] with the amendment thereto, pro- 
posed by an honorable member from Virginia, [Mr. Wise, ] 
and every other paper or proposition that may be submitted 
in relation to that subject, be referred to a select committee, 
with instructions to report that Congress possesses no con- 


tutions of slavery in any of the States of this Confederacy ; 
and that, in the opinion of this House, Congress ought not 


Columbia, because it would be a violation of the public 
faith, unwise, impolitic, and dangerous to the Union; 
assigning such reasons for these conclusions as, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, may be best calculated to enlighten 
the public mind, to repress agitation, to allay excitement, 
to sustain and preserve the just rights of the slaveholding 


the Union.”? 


| contended that, under the adopted resolution 


fered were necessarily and properly referab 


under the action of the House, or not presented 


| sented might properly take any other direction, 
or might be opened for discussion. On Tuesday, 
the 23d February, on the presentment of abolition 
memorials or petitions, much indirect discussion 
or debate was entertained by the House. At 
length a motion was made to reverse the previous 
decision of the Speaker, so that necessarily, under 
the resolution, all abolition memorials or peti- 
tions introduced into the House should go to the 
select committee raised under Mr. Pinckney’s res- 


decision was reversed by a vote of 147 to 56. 

As considerable latitude had been given to gen- 
tlemen in the course of the debate which inci- 
dentally arose, 

Mr. MANNING, of South Carolina, made 
the following remarks: 

Mr. Speaker: Should the decision of the Chair, 





this strange anomaly will be forced to result from 
it, that the resolution, offered by my colleague 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Pincxyey,] and 


House, intended to answer a definite and special 
object, will be whoily defeated; because it will 
be essentially changed, so as to fail in answering 
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stitutional authority to interfere in any way with the insti- | | 


| to interfere in any way with slavery in the District of | 


States, and of the people of this District, and to reéstablish | 
harmony and tranquillity amongst the various sections of || 


| above referred to, all petitions arg ae of- | 

e to }| 
this select committee raised under the resolution. | 
|| Other gentlemen contended against this conse- 
quential reference, and insisted that petitions not | 


when the resolution was adopted, might receive | 
a different direction than a direct reference to the || 
select committee. The honorable Speaker de- | 
cided that such petitions as were afterwards pre- | 


|| This 


which has been made, remain unréversed, then | 
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important as we believe them to be, intended to 
be accomplished by its adoption, will, after the 
mature and deliberate action of this branch of 
Congres, be wholly lost sight of, or be com- 
pletely changed. I trust that no skill, however 
adroitly or powerfully used, will ever so far suc- 
ceed as to prevent the full action of this reso- 
lution from effectuating those important final 
results, which the originator and friends of it 
do most ardently anticipate, and which we did, 
and do still hope in the God of our country, will 
result from the course of action and feeling 
directed by this House under it, and that the 
exponent of each of these will be such as to 
gladden the hearts of patriots and soothe arising 
irritation, by restoring harmony and renewing 
confidence in ¢ very portion of our common coun- 


‘try. IT regard this resolution now as a guide or 


settled rule of action for this House, as much 
so as any other which Congress is competent to 
establish, or as any which can be made binding 
upon it under its legitimate functional action; as 
binding as any parliamentary laws can be, sanc- 
tioned as they may be by the wisdom and con- 
secrated by ‘the usages of the Congress of the 
United States. Ifthe Speaker can by his decis- 
ion reverse this resolution, which expresses and 
means ‘ that all the memorials which have been 
‘ offered, or may hereafter be presented to this 
‘ House, praying for the abolition of slavery in 
‘the District of Columbia, be referred to a select 
*committee,’’ &c., so as to mean no more than 
| that all petitions or memorials which had been 
| received at the time of the adoption of the raso- 
lution, shall be referred to the select committee 
raised under them, and that, therefore, all of a 
like character subsequently introduced could be 
allowed to take any other direction; then the 
whole character, scope, and extent of it will be 
| so limited or modified as to countervail the full, 
| specified, and de@elared objects of it. If this be 
| true, then he has power to suspend, alter, or 
| change, any deliberate act of this House, in- 
tended as a rule for its governance. 
| I know full well the responsibility and delicac 
| of the Speaker’s situation. I feel and acknowl- 
edge how important it is to the orderly manage- 
ment and proper deliberation of this body, that 
he should be sustained by all parties in his gen- 


|| eral efforts to preserve proper decorum. I would 
At a subsequent day, abolition memorials or || 
| petitions were presented to the House. Members | 


do all in my power, generally, to sustain the 
Speaker; but, in this instance, I feel a paramount 
duty to myself and to my country, to urge upon 
this House a reversal of his decision. I trust that 
it will be reversed; that the legitimate and salu- 
tary results contemplated by the supporters of the 
resolution may be reached. I wish that this 
course had been instantly pursued at the very 
first moment when indications were given that 
the long established usages of Congress, in dis- 
posing of these memorials and petitions, the usage 
of both branches of Congress, from the first com- 
|mencement of the Government, was to be de- 
parted from. The practice heretofore has been, 
to lay all these classes of papers on the table. 
bes been the practice not only of this House, 
but of the Senate also. There they were laid— 
there they have remained—to sleep that sleep of 

| oblivion which they so justly merit. On some 


|| occasions, such petitions were referred to the 
|| Committee on the District of Columbia, from 
|| whose safe-kceeping they never escaped to see the 


|| light of day, or to accomplish that magnitude of 
olution. On the vote of the House, the Speaker’s 


| evil which they were calculated to produce through 
the agency of wicked or thoughtless citizens who 


| originated them, or sent them here. It has been 


painful to ee indeed to most of this House, 

that we have been carried away from that prac- 
| tice of both Houses of Congress in the disposition 
| of anti-slavery memorials and petitions, which, 
heretofore, has been found so safe and politic. 
We were driven reluctantly to pursue some mode 
| by which we hoped to arrest that tendency of 





|, things here, which we deeply feared might lead 
|| to incalculable evils, and to dangerous results. 
adopted by an overwhelming majority of this || We hoped by this resolution to stay debate, 

de i to prevent discussion, to keep down irritating, 


heartburning invectives, and to unite Congress 
| by a strong expression of its feelings and opin- 


person, to purchase as much land as they || the most important purposes for which it was | ions, both as regards the States, as well as the 
have money to pay for at private entry ?, Whence || originated, and on account of which it was | District of Columbia; so as to remoye doubts, 
then the necessity or propriety of passing a law |) supported by its friends. The objects, highly || give renewed security, and unite us once more in 
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the bonds of common interest and of united affec- 
tions; and that we might meet and unite upon a 
broad and common ground from which distract- 
ing and agitating questions might be avoided, all 
debatable grounds might be shunned, and where 





varying and practically unimportant abstract no- 
tions and opinions might have no influence in pre- 
venting useful and practical results. Our aim has 


been to reach pracucal objects, to prevent discus- 

sion, to keep down the excitement of one portion 

of the Unionagainstthe other, to restore harmony, 

confidence, and that feeling of security to life, 

liberty, and property, without which Govern- 

iments caunot long exist in this age of the world, 

and without which they would, if they could | 
exist, be a curse. 

Sir, | have been filled with anxiety and care at 
the course which things are taking in this coun- 
try. My bed is not refreshing to me, as it used 
to be. Unhappy visions flit across my mind; 
thorns are planted under my pillow; the air does 
not refresh me as in other days; the sunbeams 
do not bring those gladdening and animating 

ensations to my frame as was the case when our 
southern country was happier and more united; 
when the South, the land of generous feeling and 
of noble sentiment, the land of hospitality and of 
clegant and polished life, of warm, impassioned, 
and sweeping eloquence, and of moral and intel- 
lectual power, was one and united. These are 
the bright features by which our southern States 
have ever been characterized; these are the fine 
traits which adorn the lovely character of the 
South. ‘This 4nteresting country, in earlier and 
happier days, was united and happy, was full 
of hope—rioted in the grand prospectives of the 
distant future; and, as the series of events un- 
folded the rising prosperity of our State and 
common country, all was joy, and hope, and 
gladness. ‘The times are changjng; slowly oper- 
ating causes are producing discontents; undefined | 
apprehensions are succeeding to full and unlithited 


confidence; a thrilling sensibility has been awak- || 


ened, under clouded apprehensions that attempts | 


may be made to unsettle the existing order of || 


things by an interference directly, in the District 
of Columbia, at no distant day, with the rights | 
of the slave owners, and by making this a mere 
first move in progression to a more extended and 
general system of operation in the slaveholding | 
States at some still more distant day. Our object 


proper, correct statements, and to ae just 
views of northern sentiment and feeling in rela- | 
tion to our institutions, and to give the other por- | 
tions of our common country an opportunity of | 
putting down those wild and erratic movements | 
at the North, by which those who aim at press- 
ing their memorials and petitions upon Congress, 
that they may produce discussion, excite feel- 
ings, and thus to force themselves and their ob- 
jects into the notice, and under the consideration 
of a thinking, speaking, and writing age, may 
fall short of their aim. Their success will best 
be secured, and their ends best answered, if they | 
can but so far press themselves and their objects 
upon the notice of the country as to produce ex- 
citement, awaken resentment, or elicit abuse. | 
Under the silence of contempt, or under the in- 
dignant rebukes of the lovers of order and stable 
governments, they will dwindle down to their 
proper and safe dimensions. If let alone, they 
will sink into that insignificance which they 
merit; they will sink under those rebukes from 
the moral and intellectual forces of our northern | 
brethren which seem to await them. If they | 
progress, the battle must be, will be, fought at 
the North. The good of society, the safety and 
happiness of every portion of this country, will 


bring about this result; for, if these crusaders || 





against the rights and interests of the slavehold- 
ing States are permitted by northern portions of 
this country to move on upon their erratic and 
frantic course, they will produce such throes and 
convulsions not only in the South, but in the 
North, that the established order of things will 
become unsettled; the reign of law and of liberty | 
will be endangered. 

The South, sir, ought never to debate this | 
question —it ought never to discuss it, for dis- 
cussion will produce excitement; one degree of 
excitement will beget another. A warm mal 
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animated southern excitement will—nay, must, 
produce a corresponding northern excitement. 
ach will grow in character and in degree, until 
a grand northern interest may stand opposed to 


a grand southern interest. The North then be- | 


comes arrayed against the South, and the South 
against the North. I will not allow myself to in- 


quire, under a conjuncture like this, what will | 


become of this our beloved and happy country? 
Under such circumstances, truly will the hearts 
of patriots tremble for the ark of our political 
safety. The ground assumed in the mane tore is 
not only a broad and common ground, upon which 
all may safely unite, but is one broad and ample 
enough to sustain all the rights and interests of 
the South. Under the compromises of the States 
which led to the formation of this Government, 
and to the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, we believe, however other gentle- 


men may differ from us, that Congress, under it, | 


has no power whatever to interfere, directly or 
indireetly, with the slave property of the citizens 
within the District of Columbia, no more than it 
has to interfere with houses or land, or any other 
description of property. It cannot do this other- 
wise than in such way, and for such high and 
necessary purposes, as has been clearly and 
definitely expressed in the Constitution itself. 
Property cannot be taken by the Government 


from its citizens without full and adequate com- | 


pensation, and then only for such important pur- 
| poses, and for such absolute wants, as the safety 
of the country may require. Under these com- 
promises, in reference to the property of the 
slaveholding States, the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States was adopted; under these understand- 
ings the Government was formed; upon these, as 
their proper basis, rest the Constitution and Gov- 


jernment. ‘These, then, under legitimate deduc- 


tions of reason, are the spirit and life of the Con- 
stitution and Government; and under their broad 
| banner we the people will protect and defend our 

property and lives, should this sad alternative 
| ever be for¢ed upon us. 

When Virginia and Maryland made a cession 
of the ten miles square within the limits of this 
District, they never for a moment believed that 
the original and inherent right of those States 


respective Legislatures. If no such power re- 
sided in the constitution, then any such attempt 
to exercise it on the part of the Legislatures, 
would have been a gross usurpation of power, 
never yielded by the people. Nothing butan act 
of the people in convention could have yielded 
that power, which certainly was never granted 
under those State constitutions. Then, itis as 
clear as light that the Congress of the United 
States never can interfere so as to emancipate the 
slaves in the District of Columbia, until the peo- 
ple of Virginia and Maryland, in conventions of 
the people of those States, shall see proper to 
confer the power. I believe that an unfortunate 
tissue was made up when a fundamental principle 
of our Government was connected with the ques- 


\| tion of slavery. What would, if this course | 


' should be pursued, be the result? By a forced 


| and unnatural action of this House, you would 
1 drive—not the Abolitionists, for they under any 
| 


circumstances are and will be against us—but you 
drive, on a most important vote, those who differ 


|| with us on a mere abstract legal opinion, but who 


|are among our very best friends—the abidin 
| friends of southern rights—and who are firm an 
| unwavering supporters of those compromises 
| under which the States united to form the Gov- 
{ernment of the United States. This denial of 
| the right to petition gentlemen never could have 
| yielded. They would have been rebuked by 
public sentiment for yielding one of those great 
principles upon which rests fundamentally not 
| only our Government, but without which no free 
| government can exist. 


| Besides, sir, where was the necessity of taking 





this ground? It is one which is impracticable; 
one which cannot be maintained by republicans. 
| It would, if persevered in, drive teat us those 


would be or could be transferred to Congress, so | 
that it could interfere with the rights of property | 
|| of their citizens who lived upon the soil. Neither 
is to disabuse the public, to substitute for im- |) could Maryland or Virginia do any such act, or | 
||} make any such transference. The constitution 


of neither State gave any such power to their || 
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|| very friends who, to protect and defend the exist. 
| ing order of things, to preserve the Government, 
|| protect and defend the Union of these States, and 


‘| the rights and interests of the southern, or of 
|any other portion of this Confederacy, in the 
| manly and patriotic language of the present Goy- 
'|ernor of Massachusetts, used some years ago 
buckle on their knapsacks, and, with arms in 
|| hand, rally to the support of the laws and Con- 
|| stitution of this country. Yes, sir, to the defense 
|| of those very compromises under which our 
'| fathers, with their fathers, cleaved down British 
|| power in this country, and under which they, 
|| together, built up that form of government which 
i] . the admiration of the civilized world at this 
|| day. 
{ isetieve that without a resort to this mode, or 
| to some other like it, by which the broad field of 
'| discussion opened on this vitally important sub- 
| ject should be closed, the heat created here and 
| thrown off in every direction, like as from a great 
| central fire, would not, like common radiant heat, 
| lose its intensity as it departed further and further 
| from its great source, but would gain intensity 
| and violence as it progressed from the elements 
upon which it would feed. There is nothing in 
|| this country which has connected with it so many 
| dangers to this Union as this very question of 
| slavery. The unhappy relations which lately 
existed between this country and France, and 
| which, I thank God, are so happily settled to the 
| honor of my country, to that of France, and of 
| England, was, to the lovers of order and security, 
|a matter of secondary importance; nay, a war 
| with France, and‘with the combined world, and 
a fortunate and happy issue out of it, could not 
| be of half so momentous a consideration to this 
country as a proper and safe settlement of this 
vexing and harassing question. 

This settlement could not be accomplished, and 
| never will be accomplished, by motions to reject 
| ‘* in limine’’ petitions or memorials. Good results 
_ can never be safely produced by illegitimate and 
/ unwarrantable means. If petitions or memorials 
| are presented, licentiously abusing the sacred and 
'| fundamental right of petition, on the receipt Con- 
|| gress will instantly reject, or will pursue such 
'| mode as either to treat them with the silence of 
contempt, or wil take such measures, give such 
rebukes, or inflict such punishments, as the pro- 
priety of the case may require. The abuse of a 
orinciple must be separated from the principle 
itself. Fundamental principles ought not—can- 
not be impaired, or be trenched upon, because 
abuses grow out of practices upon them. Licen- 
tiousness but too often springs up from the wick- 
edness of mankind under the purest forms which 
free Governments can be made to assume. This 
is incident to all human institutions; but for this 
the great foundation upon which they are built 
| cannot—ought not to be disturbed. Those who 
administer this Government, or those who lezis- 
late under it, must have such virtue and wisdom 
as will check and control, so as to give a safe di- 
rection to whatever may come under their legit- 
imate action. If this should be otherwise, the 
Government itself will fall to pieces. 

In 1805 a memorial was offered in the Senate 
of the United States, praying for the emancipe- 
tion of slaves in the States. On the question to 
receive, the vote of the Senate was nineteen 1n 
favor of receiving, and nine against it. Among 
the nineteen was the venerable and distinguished 
name of General Sumter, of South Carolina. It 
is impossibe that the denial of the right of peti- 
tion can be sustained under a republican Govern- 
ment. 

This distinguished patriot, soldier, and states- 
man, the immediate and intimate friend of Mr. 
Jefferson, in whose firmness, correctness of opin- 
ion, and strong republican virtue, Mr. Jefferson 
is said to have had more confidence than in any 
man in Corfgress at that time, could not, as 4 
Republican, with all his strong southern feeling, 
coll his perfect devotion to the true interest of the 
South, could not, as a supporter of the true theory 
‘of the Government, do otherwise than vote, that 
this principle of the Government should not be 
violated, and that the memorial ‘‘ should be com- 
mitted.”” : 

In 1790, on the presentment of a memorial pray- 
ing for the abolition of slavery in the States, 
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debate arose, and began to take a warm and in- 
fammatory character, and to assume such an as- 
pect as to make it war at once to dispose of this 
irritating subject. Mr. Madison, then a member 
of Congress, moved to refer it to a select commit- 
tee. This wasdone. The report was made; this 
satisfied Congress and the country. Within a 
few years, petitions or memorials of a similar 
kind, were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. A strong report was made by 
Mr. Doddrige, of Virginia, which was acceptable 
to Congress, and which satisfied the country. 

Sir, excited gentlemen at the South are surly 

not aware of the extent and character of the in- 
jury they are doing to our interests by discus- 
sions on the memorials and petitions which are 
sent here by unreflecting or wicked Abolitionists. 
Is it not bad policy to bring either their news- 
papers, their books, or their false pictures, into 
public notoriety? Is this not accomplishing one 
of the objects which they most ardently desire? 

The tendency of this course of action on the 
one side, and of the counteraction on the other, 
is, | contend, to throw the elements of civilized 
society into dangerous commotion. The truth 
of this is deeply impressed upon my convictions; 
and I feel that something ought, and must be 
done, to arrest the tendencies which are rapidly 
developing themselves. 

How different was everything in relation to 
this subject during the last session of Congress 
to what it has been during the present session. I 
was gratified then, as a southern man, and as an 
American citizen, to observe the direction given 
to such anti-slavery memorials as were pre- 
sented. As they were offered then, they were 
successively laid on the table, and were never 
again called up. This was in conformity with 
the common usage, and, with the few exceptions 
stated, has been the invariable practice of Con- 
gress from the origin of this Government to this 
ume. Nota word during the whole session was 
spoken, to the best of my recollection, on aboli- 
tion, either on the floor of Congress or else- 
where. 

I deplore it as a deep misfortune, that the com- 
mon practice of the Congress of the United States 
has been abandoned; that the course of southern 
presses and southern policy has been abandoned; 
that the order of the business and the time of this 


House have been, to a considerable extent, occu- | 
pied with the discussion of these miserably-dis- | 


turbing petitions and memorials. 

From my earliest recollections, from my child- 
hood up to this time, it has ever been the settled 
and fixed policy of the southern people, never to 
write, to speak, or to print anything on this all- 
absorbing question. Consult the old men of this 
day—look over your public legislative journals— 
look over the columns of the newspapers in the 
southern States, and you will find nothing to dis- 
prove what I have here asserted. Sir, I am not 
mistaken; this has been the settled policy of the 
South, and wherefore depart from it? 

The slave property of the slaveholding States 
has been, and is so surrounded and guarded by 
the sanctions of prescriptive right, by long lines 
of inheritances, by the approbation of civilized 
men at that period, and since its first institution 
by the joint purchase with the united capital of 
northern and southern men of this kind of prop- 
erty; by the sanctions of laws, compacts, and 
Constitution; by the approval of a purely vir- 
tuous and enlightened clergy; and, more than 
all, by the arrangements under the plans of Di- 
vine Providence, that no question or doubt could 
ever be entertained by us. Our policy has been, 
and still is, never to discuss, never to entertain 
discussions. And if the countless guards, which 
we believe are sufficiently strong to protect and 
to secure our rights, should fail us, we should 
then be compelled to employ all those means of 
self-defense and protection, which the providence 
of God has placed amply within our reach. 

What I have said is not the opinion of yester- 
day. It is one which was publicly expressed, 
and which was, I presume, pablicly recorded, 
in 1826. 

One objection urged against the resolution un- 
der consideration is, that it is improper to reaf- 
firm that Congress has no power to interfere with 
slavery in the States. How can a reiteration of 








| self-evident proposition impair or weaken its 


| force? Can the repetition, for ten millions of 
| times, that two and two make four, impair this 
| self-evident truth? Or the reiteration of the truth, 
| that the whole is greater than a part, weaken one 
jot or tittle the certainty of this postulate? Or 
| can the fundamental truth, that Congress has no 
| power to interfere with slavery in the States, add 
or take from the certainty of this truth? It can- 
| not. The mover of this resolution believes, with 

many who have voted for and supported it, that 
| Congress has no competent power to interfere 
| with the existence of slavery in the District of 
| Columbia. I have already declared that this is 

my own belief; but, sir, all the friends of south- 
ern rights do not believe as we do, but entertaina 
| difference of opinion on an abstract legal question, 
| with regard to the powers of Congress over the 
| District of Columbia. Those gentlemen who 
| differ from us on this point are as staunch and 
| 


abiding—nay, as devoted friends of our institu- 
tions as the purest and loftiest patriots to be 
found on earth. Was it politic or expedient, 
under these circumstances, to assume a ground 
on which, for practical results, the advocates and 
friends of southern rights and southern security 
under the compromises of the Constitution were 
| unavoidably to be separated? Was it right to 
bring on a forced and unnatural action of Con- 
gress on the constitutional question, when it was 
to result in an impolitic division and separation 
of our friends? Was it politic that a weak vote 
| should go forth, making it appear to the world 
that the great majority of Congress were against 
the rights and interests of the South? This 
would have given a false and unnatural presenta- 
tion of the true feeling of Congress to the people 
of the United States. It would have produced 
distrust, created unkind feelings, and would ulti- 
mately have had an evil bearing on the safety and 
happiness of this country. 

approve the resolution offered by my col- 
league (Mr. Pinckney] most cordially. I say to 
him, to this House, and to my country, that I 
believe his motives are pure, and honest, and 
disinterested; and that his conduct on this occa- 
sion is worthy of that name which he bears, and 
| which, connected as it is with the history of this 
country, is dear, and ever will be so, to the 
American people. 
| Sir, if this resolution fails to effectuate its 
legitimate and laudable objects, it will be because 
the opportunity afforded for quieting the country, 
and for obtaining for all useful results a strong 
and decided declaration from Congress, shall be 
unwisely defeated. It will be defeated by creating, 
| under unjust excitement, and from bitter invec- 
tives against our northern friends, counteractions 
to the efforts which they have been, and are still 
making, to rebuke | prostrate the wild and 
unhallowed efforts of those wicked men, who are 
acting without a just regard to the rights and 
interests of the South, or without foreseeing the 
throes and convulsions which must inevitably 
result from their course of action, should it not 
be arrested. 

If these reckless agitators continue their course, 
and northern integrit 
should not put them down, these melancholy re- 
alities will be the result. They will convulse this 
| Republic to its center, and lay bare its massy 
foundations. Instead of conferring benefits upon 
the black race, whose exclusive champions they 
profess to be, they, will stay, and perhaps for- 
ever, those meliorating causes which have been 
| gradually exercising their influences for the last 
| thirty years upon the condition of the slave pop- 
| ulation of this country, and will consign it toa 
| necessary and inevitable condition of greater se- 
verity. Yes, sir, they may produce that deplor- 








able condition by which their utter destruction || 


may be necessary to secure the safety of this 
| country. 


j 
| of mankind that two distinct colors could coexist 
| on terms of equal, civil, and political liberty? 
| the other will be exterminated. 


| tions of general emancipation, press forward to 


Columbia—Mr. King, of Georgia. 


|| first conceived and executed b 


Was it ever yet known in the history | 


Sooner than this shall ever be realized, the one or | 


When the Abolitionists, in their Quixotic no- 
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| virtue of our common ancestors, condemn the 
usages of the patriarchal ates, disregard the sanc- 
tions of the Bible, and arraign the justice and 
wisdom of God. 

I feel assured that the virtuous, the considerate, 
the lovers of order, the supporters of the Union, 
and of life, liberty, and property, have made up 
a cool and deliberate judgment; that northern 
people have nothing to do with the institution of 
slavery in the South; that to attempt to interfere 
will eventuate in remediless injury to the black 
and to the white population, and that the end may 
be to destroy that beautiful fabric of government 
which has, for fifty years, given unrivaled hap- 
piness and prosperity to this country, and which 
has produced by successive actions the happiest 
changes on every Government in Christendom. 
I have predicated my opinions and declarations 
with regard to northern faith and northern pat- 
riotism in reference to slavery in the slaveholding 
States upon my earliest convictions with regard 
to that enlightened and admirable portion of our 
common country; upon those historical recol- 
lections, which made us one people; upon the 
declarations of gentlemen from every portion of 
the country, possessed of all the means necessary 
to enable the m to give just views of feeling and 
of public sentiment; upon the declarations of the 
people in their primary meetings, contained in 
their deliberate resolves; upon the addresses and 
avowals of many of the best and wisest men of 
the North; upon executive messages to different 
State Legislatures in the northern sections of the 
Union; and upon the unequivocal declarations 
and assurances of the great body of both branches 

| of Congress. These are the grounds upon which 
I predicate my belief, that with the exception of 
the mere Abolitionists, northern feeling and sen- 
timent are perfectly safe, and that the moral and 
intellectual forces of the country will prevail— 
if southern folly and excitement do not prevent 
it—-in prostrating northern folly and fanaticism. 
Under these circumstances, and with these 
convictions, I call on the Congress of the United 
States, under deep and solemn feelings, to regard 
this question, which is most injuriously affecting 
| the people of this country, and to unite, by some 
decisive act, to quiet and arrest the course which 
things are taking; for, if this agitating subject is 
not settled, and excitement and agitation shall be 
allowed here, then you will meet in this Capitol, 
sir, some one or two years hence, under such 
| circumstances of feeling and of deep dissatisfac- 
tion as will endanger the safety and duration of 
this Union. I call upon members from every 
section of this great and powerful Confederation, 
under a just and proper sense of duty to the Re- 
| public, to compromise differing opinions, and to 
| give confidence and security to every section of 
| this blessed and happy country. This Govern- 
ment was born under a lofty and enlightened 
| spirit of compromise; and it cannot exist one 
year without it. Moderation, justice, and for- 
yearance, are necesS8ary and cardinal virtues in 
carrying on the great plans of self-government, 
the conscript 





| 
| 


rse, | fathers of this country. All will be elemental 
and northern patriotism | 


war, unless wisdom, rather than passion, shall 
| preside over the councils of the nation, in the 
'management of the multifarious interests and 
| endless concerns of this extensive and mighty 
| country. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P. KING, 
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In tHe Senate, February 29, 1836, 


On the Memorial of the Society of Friends, of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, praying for the Aboiition of Sla- 
very in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. KING said, as the Senator who had just 
taken his seat seemed, with others, to have some- 
what misunderstood the import of what he had 
said on a former day, he would like, before the 

| question was finally taken, to correct that misun- 
devtiandiog. and add a few remarks in answer 


| OF GEORGIA, 


their objects against the arrangements and the || to the Senator from Mississippi. He was very 


established order of things, under the 
Divine Providence, they censure the wisdom and 





lans of || anxious that the difference between himself and 
il his southern friends should be well understood; 
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that too much should not be made of it either at 


the North or at the South. ; 

He thought he'had been very explicit, when he 
before briefly addressed the Senate, in stating 
that on the subject and object of the memorialists 
there was no difference of opinion among southern 
members. They only differed upon the questions 
raised on the preliminary motion made by the 
Senator from Carolina. In other words, they 
agreed on the subject of abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, which was the object 
of the memorial, but differed on the constitutional 
right of petition raised under the motion; and 
also upon the expediency of contesting that right 
on tife present occasion. 

He did not believe that they could differ on 
this branch of the subject, if his friends had not 
suffered their reasoning faculties to be obscured 
by the excitement of their passions, and the 
influence of their prejudices. Under this belief, 
he could mot do better than to remind the Sen- 
ator from Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] and those 
who acted with him, of the wise admonition of 
the Senator himself, at an early stage of the ses- 
sion. 


On another branch of this same subject, the | 


Senator had cautioned the Senate against the 


establishment of precedents on subjects of high | 


excitement. He very properly stated that ‘on 
such occasions we might hastily establish princi- 
ples dangerous to the Constitution, and embar- 


rassing in future times to our legislation under it. | 


His friend was then justifying himself to the 
southern people in advance, for an opposition 
report which he intended to make against the rec- 
ommendation of the President in his annual mes- 
sage. The President recommended to Congress 
so to regulate the action of the Government under 
a power expressly granted to it, as to effect only 
the national objects for which it was granted, and 


avoid any encroachments upon the rights of the | 


States on the subject of domestic slavery, for 
which it was not granted. Whether the admo- 


nition of the Senator was called for on that occa- | 


sion might better appear on a discussion of that 
branch of the subject; but the admonition was 
certainly a wise one, and he was sorry the Sen- 
ator had lost sight of it in the motion he had 
made. He would not rebuke his southern friends; 
he believed they acted under excitement; and if 
they erred they erred honestly, and believed, no 
doubt, they were doing the best for the South. 
He thought their error so palpable, however, 
that he hoped he would be excused for the re- 
mark, as a general one, that he thought it ill be- 
came gentlemen of the South—ay, gentlemen of 
the South, who professed to be struggling and 
straining every nerve, upon all occasions, to pre- 


serve the Constitution in its purity, incautiously | 


to put their foot upon it in a moment of irritation 


at the conduct of a few deluded and mistaken | 


philanthropists. The South wished the Consti- 
tution as it is, infact as it has been written, so 
long as it answered the purposes for which it was 
framed. It would be needed by us, he hoped, 
after the abolition excitement had passed off, and 
been forgotten. A sentiment had (he said) fallen 


from a Senator from Massachusetts that had been | 


much censured from various quarters. He had 
voted against the Senator on the occasion out of 
which the remark had grown, because he did not 
believe with him in the danger to the Constitu- 
tion. But when a Senator believed that he was 
called on to violate the Constitution, the senti- 
ment was one in which he fully concurred. Sir, 


(said he,) if the walls of this Capitol should be | 


** battered down,’’ they may be built up again; 
but in the selfish, sectional feelings of the present 
day, if our glorious fabric of Government should 
perish in the conflict of sectional passion, where 
are the political journeymen with the wisdom or 
the patriotism to reconstruct the noble edifice, 
with all its present symmetry, usefulness, and 
beauty? 

He thought it remarkable that his southern 
friends, who were opposed to him, seemed, by 
their arguments, to | 
nature of our institutions; and especially of the 
essential distinction between republican and des- 
potic Governments. 

One of the most difficult subjects (he said) in 


the whole science of Government, was that of 


Slavery in the District 


and liberties of individuals, 
oretically, it had divided the world more or less 
in all ages, but he had thought that it was not || 


The 


| worthless principles had been elevated to un- 
/merited consequence, by opportunities incau- 


nave lost sight of the very | 


—————————S 
reconciling the peace of the community, and the same principles. He thought himself, that the 
| were meddling with a matter that should not con. 


Practically and the- | 


safety of established institutions, with the rights 


now a debatable question with the people of the 
United States. 

He considered it settled by the very form of 
our Government and institutions; for it was in the 
establishment of the form of Government that 
this a was usually considered and settled. 

vovernment of our choice (Mr. K. said) was 
purely republican. It was based on popular 
opinion, which was known to be malta, the 
freedom of that opinion was secured, as was also 
a free and unobstructed intercourse between Gov- 
ernment, the agent, and the peopie, the constitu- | 
ent power. 

The opposite form of Government (said Mr. 
K.) assumes that Government, when once estab- 
lished, is always right; that it is based on prin- 
ciples unchangeable; its acts infallible; and the 
Government is to be guarded, if necessary, by 
its own organized force; denying any voice to 
the citizen for whose good it was established. It 
was strange (Mr. K. said) to see gentlemen, by 
their arguments, actually sustaining the latter in 
opposition to the former system of Government. 

Sir, (said Mr. K.,) there is no good without 
alloy. The privileges allowed to the citizen under 
a free Constitution, may be, and are, as in this 
case, very often grossly abused, the communit 
troubled, and established institutions endangered. 

sut the people of the United States have determ- 
ined that these abuses are rather to be combated 
by reason and patriotic discretion, than that the 
freedom out of which they grow should .be de- 
nied. In other words, they prefer the enjoyment 
of a rational liberty at the price of vigilance, and 





at the risk of occasional trouble, by the errors of || 


misguided or bad citizens, to that repose which 
is enjoyed in the sleep of despotism. 

However unpatriotic, then, (said Mr. K.,) | 
these petitioners may be; however deluded, how- 
ever mischievous in every sense, and however 
we may reprobate their conduct, they are still 
citizens of the United States. It was acknowl- 
edged that these memorialists were highly rep- 
utable and peaceful citizens, as those belonging 
to the Society of Friends usually are. However 
this might be, they were certainly citizens, sub- 
mitting to the operation of the Government, and 
contributing to its support, and must, under its 
theory, be allowed the same rights of other citi- | 
zens. They must be allowed, like other citizens, 
to petition the Government —the Government 
having a perfect right to reject their prayers, after | 
receiving their petitions. The simple right of 
petition was the most harmless and inoffensive 
of all possible rights, if it be properly treated. 
It enforced nothing and effected nothing but what | 
Government thought proper to yield to it. The’ 


peaceable exercise of the right, however idly || 


employed, could rarely be productive of mischief, | 
though it might sometimes be evidence of mis- 
chievous intentions. The greatest danger was in 
imprudently and unnecessarily resisting it. All 
history was full of the most warning instances 
in which the most worthless men and the most 


tiously given them of throwing themselves into | 
the breaches of a violated constitution. 
He had been asked if he would receive a peti- | 
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| District and the people of the United 





tion to abolish slavery in Georgia? This was a | 
strong and improbable case; but he had answered, 
and would still answer, that he should feel bound 
to do so, and would then treat it with that con- | 
tempt which so extravagant a proposition would 
deserve. Mr. K. thought we had no right to 
refuse to receive a petition, if made by a citizen | 
of the United States, and touching a matter that | 
concerned him as such. These he thought the | 
only essential requisites to-entitle the petition to | 
areception. It must be signed by citizens, and | 
touching their interests as citizens. We could | 


/not be embarrassed by petitions to relieve the | 
riots of the East Indies from the oppressions of | 
| the Zemindars, or from the heavy exactions of | 
| the East India Company. Petitions for such a | 
| popes might be refused; and gentlemen had | 
|| said that this memorial might be refused on the 


nothing, so a cipher cannot be reduced. 





| branch of the Legislature. 
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ay 


cern them; and would strongly recommend to 
them to attend to their own business, and allow 
the people of the District to attend to theirs, By; 
still it was insisted that the District of Columbia 
was a national territory, and under national juris. 
diction; that the representatives of the people of 
the District were the representatives of the peo. 
ple of the United States; that the public build. 
ings, and a vast amount of public property, in 
which they have a common interest, is located 
here; that the District is governed, to some ex. 
tent, at the cost of the nation; in short, that there 
is that kind of relation between the people of the 
tates, ag 
citizens of the same nation, which gives them an 
interest in the subject of their memorials. How. 
ever light this reasoning, it was difficult, on prin- 
ciple, to get round it; and he thought, at any 
rate, we should not settle this question on nice 
distinctions, perhaps convincing to ourselves, 
but to nobody else. 

But, (said Mr. K.,) waiving this objection, as 
seems to have been generally done, and how do 
gentlemen get round the constitutional objection 
to their motion? Why, they say they do not 
propose ‘‘ to pass a law’’ to abridge the right of 
petition, and therefore do not propose to do any- 
thing which the terms of the Constitution forbid. 
He begged that his southern friends would reason 
on this as they would reason on other subjects; 
that they woukd shake off momentary influences, 
and employ their reasoning faculties for the dis- 
covery of truth. If they would only do this, they 
could not disagree with him for a moment, for 
they must instantly discover that their answer 
was a palpable evasion of the Constitution itself. 
Mr. K. called for and read the first amendment, 
as follows: ‘* Congress shall make no law re- 
‘ specting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
‘ hibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
‘the freedom of speech or of the press, or the 
‘ right of the people peaceably to assemble and 
‘ petition the Government for a redress of griev- 


| © ances.’ 


Congress, under this article, can pass no law 
to *‘abridge’’ the right of the people to petition 
Government. A modern commentator on the 
Constitution, of some note and much ability, in 


| noticing this part of the article, dismissed it with 


the remark that it was totally unnecessary. This 
is obvious to every one who will consider for a 
moment the relation between a free people and 
the Government of their own choice. The priv- 
ilege belonged (Mr. K. said) to the form of Gov- 
ernment; was united with it, and inseparable from 
it. It as clearly belonged to the people on the 
formation of the Government, as did the right to 
use the English language without any constitu- 
tional provision for that purpose; and (said Mr. 
K.) if gentlemen will only look at the Constitu- 
tion and not evade it, they will see that the right 
was not acquireD by the Constitution, but only 
SECURED byit. The right as a preézisting one, was 
expressly recognized by the language of the Consti- 
tution itself. What was the language applicable 
to the question before the Senate? It prevented 


| Congress from passing any law “ abridging the 
| right of the people to petition the Government,”’ &c. 


Was not here a plain and express recognition 
of the preéxisting right? ‘* Abridge’”? what? His 
friend from Carolina was a logician as well asa 
statesman, and he would ask him how the Con- 
stitution could provide against the ** abridgement 
of a right which it did not acknowledge to exist? 
Could we abridge a nonentity? Could we take 
anything from nothing? Could we add securities 
where there was nothing to secure? Certainly 
not. As a thousand noughts added will = 

e 
right, then, belonged to the people, as inseparably 
incident to their form of government—was acknovol- 
edged to exist by the language of the Constitution; 
and was guardedly secured by the provisions of that 
instrument. Yes, (said Mr. K.,) secured against 
the united legislative power of the whole Govern- 
ment, and yet gentlemen propose unceremonl- 
ously to defeat it by a simple motion in one 
e would not dwell 
longer upon this branch of the subject. He had 
already said more than was necessary. <A prop- 
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osition so extraordinary could only claim atten- 
tion from its respectable paternity; certainly not 
as a fair subject of argument or discussion. 

Mr. K. said it was perfectly clear that the 
eople of the United States intended to secure a 
free intercourse between the people and their 
Government, and especially to place beyond 
doubt the righg of petition. 

That Congress would be troubled with many 
etitions it could not grant, and would occasion- 
ally have submitted to it propositions foolish and | 
extravagant, was a foreseen incident of the right, | 
and one that could not be avoided without as- | 
suming the power to deny the right altogether. 
The fact of sending a petition here for any pur- 
yose, proved that the petitioner believed that he 
fad a right to ask it, and that Congress had a 
right to grant it. We had only to receive the 
petition, look into it, decide on the right to relief, 
and act accordingly. No man ever was con- 
vinced of his error by refusing to hear him. 

But, in the se¢ond place, (said Mr. K.,) if we, | 

by the aid of our prejudices, should be able to 
convince ourselves that this motion may be sus- 
tained without a violation of the Constitution, is 
it expedient to press it, when it is apparent that 
we would never be able to convince anybody 
else? It gave no promise of good, in the most | 
favorable view of it, and in all other views 
threatened a great deal of mischief. All these 
extra and unnecessary issues, attacking popular 
and genera! rights, to secure particular rights, 
threw new and additional weight upon our friends, 
the reasoning and patriotic citizens of the North, 
who were using their ipfluence in the way they 
thought most efficient to putdown the misguided 
enthusiasm of the Abolitionists; the evidences of 
every day, as well as our general reflections, 
should satisfy us of this. An unpopular cause, 
was always strengthened by union with a pop- 
ular one. The abolition of slavery, as prayed 
by the memorialists, was unpopular, and we 
wished it to be moreso. It had not, he believed, 
a single advocate in the Senate. There might be 
an exception or two, but he did not believe it. 
On the other hand, the right of petition we know 
to be a very popular right. It always had been 
so, and no considerable portion of the people in 
any part of the Union would allow it to be ques- 
tioned, and if, in the red heat of excitement, we 
weld these two propositions together, the unpop- 
ularity of the one will be lost in the popularity of | 
the other, and men will thus be brought into a 
union of action, who are at present as widely 
separated in thought and purpose as the poles | 
are asunder. 

Man (he said) was a social and a sympathetic 
being. He was always pleased and flattered by 
a coincidence of opinion; and agreeing in one 
measure of primary importance, men are more 
readily prepared for agreement in everything else. 
On the other hand, if they believe others extrav- 
agantly wrong upon one fundamental principle, 
they easily believe them wrong in their opinions 
upon every other; and not agreeing in that, they 
will agree in nothing. Without referring with 
any disrespect to a doctrine in which he did not 
agree, he could cite his southern friends to the 
reorganization of parties at the South on the doc- 
trine of nullification, as a practical illustration of 
the truth of this position. Thousands of intelli- 
gent men, who in politics formerly agreed in 
everything, now agreed in nothing, because the 
did not agree upon the doctrine of nullification; 
and on the other hand, thousands who formerly | 
agreed in nothing, now agree in everything, be- 
cause they do agree in that doctrine. The his- | 
tory of parties would prove the same results in 
similar cases in all time past, and the same results 
would follow similar causes in all time to come, 
until the nature and constitution of man should 
be essentially changed. 

What, then, (inquired Mr. K.,) could be gained 
by uniting these questions? Nothing; but a great 
deal lost in elevating abolition by its union with 
the popular right of petition. Being entirely pros- 
trate in many parts of the North, and he soped 
weak everywhere upon the true question they 


have been’ pressing, they wish new ground to | 
stand on; th 
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pretensions, and the manner in which we had 
| pressed them. 
the advantage ofinsisting that whilst we demanded 


stitution ourselves. He had been among the peo- 
| ple of the North during the past summer, and 
| met with nova single man with whose sentiments 
he was dissatisfied. The great mass of the intelli- 
gent and patriotic were, so far as his observation 
extended, perfectly sound on the subject. All 
they seemed to dread was the imprudence and 
violence of the South, in the extravagance of 
| their demands and the multiplication of false is- 
| sues. They seemed to have full confidence that 
they would be able to put down the agitators, if 
they could only be permitted todo it in their own 
| way, and be relieved from demands which could 
| not be legally gratified, and angry denunciations 
not deserved. He was also gratified to notice 
| that great allowances were made for the natural 
| excitement of their southern brethren upon this 
delicate and irritating subject. He hoped this 
indulgence would continue; but he really feared 
| that, unless his southern friends were more pru- 
dent and more just towards those who had been 
using every means in their power to put down 
agitation—those who had espoused the cause of 


would ultimately prove beyond all human endur- 
ance; and those (said Mr. K.) of all political par- 
ties at the North who are now and have been 
our open, avowed, and active friends, if they do 
not become enemies, must become indifferent to 
our rights and to us. We could not complain of 
those as enemies whom we rejected as friends. 
An error of this kind had just been repeated 
by the Senator from Mississippi. But for this 
repetition he should not, perhaps, have noticed 


saw (he said) the use they were making of our | 


3y such motions, we gave them | 


our own rights, we had no respect for the rights | 
of others; that claiming rights under the Consti- | 
tution, we show no regard whatever to the Con- | 


the South in every form—the apparent injustice | 


|a mistake of a similar nature made a few days | 


since by his friend from Carolina. What were 
these mistakes, and what were the consequences 
they would naturally lead to? 
known that there was a talented, patriotic, and 
| highly influential member of the other House 
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tinually furnishing them evidence with which to 


aid them in the contest. Did gentlemen call this 
backing their friends? What encouragement did 
such treatment afford to our friends at the North 
to step forth in our behalf? 

{Here Mr. K. good-humoredly remarked to his 
friends from Carolina and MissiMippi, that they 
seemed greatly in favor with the Abolitionists here 
lately—that they did not hopor him with any of 
their papers. 

He objected to the papers as any evidence to 
any fact, and especially objected that they should 
be used Jy southern men against the friends of the 
South. He would not even carry one of the vile 
vehicles of falsehood in his pocket. The whole 
system upon which these publications were con- 
ducted seems to be one of pure fiction, falsehood, 
and fraud. They could not be relied on for the 
egtablishment of any fact whatever; and this was 
one of the strongest evidences, to his mind, against 
the good intentions of the intelligent leaders of 
the abolition societies. There were doubtless 
good men among them, who, without a sufficient 
knowledge of the subject, had been too easily 
imposed upon, but that the master spirits of the 
mischief, who well understood the system upon 
which they acted, could be actuated by benevo- 
lent motives, was very improbable. 

As these abolition papers were introduced as 
evidence, he would ask his friend from Carolina 
one single question, and that was, whether among 
the bushels of this trash with which the Abolition- 
ists seemed to furnish him, he had ever seen one 
single narrative of facts in relation to slavery at 
the South, that he did not, as a southern man, 
and acquainted with the subject, either know to be 
false, or believe to be so? He did not know what 
would be the Senator’s answer to this; but, for 
himself, he would say, under the sanction of an 
oath if required, that in all the abolition publica- 
tions that he had ever read he had never seen a 
single statement of importance in relation to the 


|| subject, that he did not, either of his own knowl- 
_edge as a southern man, know to be destitute of 


| diligence and determined efforts he had heard | 


| attributed, in a great degree, the present pros- 
trate condition of the Abolitionists in that State, 
Tie had been the open and active friend of the 
South from the beginning, and had encountered 
the hostility of the Abolitionists in every form. 
He had made a statement of the strength and 


the commencement of the session, that was very 
gratifying to the people of the South. 


| Senator from Carolina rose, and without due re- 
flection, he was very sure, drew from his pocket 
a dirty sheet—an abolition paper—containing a 
scurrillous article against the member from New 


Hampshire, which pronounced him an imposter | 


‘and a liar. The same thing, in effect, had just 
' been repeated by the Senator from Mississippi 


| against one of the best friepds of the South— | 


Governor Marcy, of New York. [Here Mr. 
| Catnoun rose to explain, and said he had in- 


Mr. Brack also rose to say he only wished to 


| show the course the Abolitionists were putsuing 


/and their future views.] Mr. K. said he had 


|| been interrupted by the Senators, butgcorrected 


| by neither of them. He was not attacking their 
motives, but only exposing their mistakes. The 
article read by his friend from Carolina was 
abusive of the member from New Hampshire, 
and contradicted his statements. The article 
read by his friend from Mississippi against 
Governor Marcy was of a similar character. It 
abused, menaced, and contradicted him. These 
| abusive productions would seem to be credited 
| and adopted by those who used them as evi- 
| dence, and incorporated them in their s 
Here, then, was a contest in the North 
| the most o 


eches. 
tween 
nand avowed friends of the South 


ey wish something that they may || and the Abolitionists; and we had the strange 


prospects of the Abolitionists in his State, near | 


tended, by the introduction of the paper, no dis- | 
| respect to the member from New Hampshire. 


These || 
statements were corroborated by one of the Sen- || 
ators from that State a few days after; and the | 





| 
j 





| 


| 


carry upon their election grounds, and gse to the || exhibition of southern gentlemen apparently es- 


prejudice of the southern people. We already 


pousing the cause of 


He said it was || 


truth, or from the incredible nature of the story 
believe to be so. One of these stories occurred 


| | to him which might be selected as a fair specimen 
|from New Hampshire [Mr. Pierce] to whose || 


of the whole, and he selected it only because the 
alleged facts were confined to this city; and gen- 
tlemen who were anxious to sustain the credit of 
these papers could, if they chose, investigate the 
facts stated. He referred to che history of Miss 
Mary Brown, (he believed that was the name,) 


| whose history was given in one of the anti-slavery 


periodicals during the last summer. Migs Mary, 
it seemed, was a very pious young lady, born of 


| free parents in the city of Washington, and raised 


in the same place to years of maturity. She was 
walking in the public streets, about noonday, a 
few years since, (as she certainly had a right to 


|| do if she were free,) and was met by a kidnapper 


of no less responsibility than the Marshal of the 
District, who seized her, and carried her to an 
auction then going on upon Pennsylvania avenue, 


| where she was sold to a Mississippi trader, to the 


in the city where she was 


highest bidder, for perhaps $350. Now, sir, you 
perhaps suppose that, being kidnapped and sold 
orn and raised, she 


| was immediately sent off to prevent some process 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in her behalf; but not at all, sir. She was lodged 
in the jail of the District, and there remained for 
thirty or forty days before she was marched, un- 
der frightful suffering, to the State of Mississippi. 
After much affliction, and some adventures there 
which lU will not detail, she makes her way to 
Cincinnati, where she furnishes the materials for 
her biography, of which, no doubt, tens of thou- 
sands of copies have been published and circu- 
lated by these pious socicties to enlighten the 
Christian world on the subject of slavery in the 
District of Columbia and the slaveholding States. 
Their system seemed to be one of unmixed in- 
vention. They drew on the imagination exclu- 
sively for facts. Did gentlemen ever see a truth 
in one of these papers in relation to themselves? 
If not, why use them as evidence against their 
northern friends? 

A great deal has been stated in one form or 
other, and in one quarter or other, as to the num- 
bers and increase of these disturbers of the peace; 
and he did not undertake to say what was the 


e latter, who were con-!! fact. He learned, and thought it probable that 
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they had increased since the commencement of 
the session, and had heard also the increase at- 
tributed to the manner in which the subject had 
been treated here. However this might be, what 
he insisted on was, that those base productions 
were no evidenge of the fact, or of any fact, and 
especially should not be used by southern men 
in opposition to the statements of high-minded, 
honorable men at the North, who were the active 
and efficient friends of the South. 

If gentlemen wanted further evidence of the 
reckless system of fabrication and falsehood, pur- 
sued by the abolition fraternity, he wotld give 
them another proof of it, which he thought would 
settle their opinions on that point. As intro- 
ductory to this further proof, however, and in 
fact, as « necessary part of it, he must remind 
them of the glowing accounts to be seen in all 


SEss. 





the abolition prints of the great success and tri¥ | 
umphant march of the missionary George Thomp- 


son, from the time of his arrival in this country, 
untilcompelled toembark rather unceremoniously 
on a return voyage to make his final report to the 
Glasgow maids who sent him. Every number 
of almost every paper which fell under his eye 
during this alleged prosperous mission, was filled 
with flattering and cordial receptions, crowded 
and attentive meetings, brilliant triumphs, and. 
increasing resources. 
dable opposition to him were flatly contradicted. 
These statements were generally corroborated by 


All statements of formi- | 


hompson, until the dying declarations of his | 
mission, when the truth could no longer be con- | 


cealed or falsehood be made profitable. 


At any 


| If we did not want the sympathies of our own 
| countrymen, who owed them to us, whose sym- 


| tion, and forming alliances with thage two 


| analready overtaxed people at home. 


Sufferers by 


| and the great master spirit of the movement party, | 
O’Connell, (of whom it had been said that he | 
sought mischief from the pure love of mischief,) | 





demanded it as a social duty; nay, more, as the 
performance of a paramount constitutional obli- 
gation. 


yest did we expect? Those of England and 
‘rance? Were there still any advocates of the 
wild project of preserving the South by a separa- 
ow- 
ers? He presumed not. England had seized 
upon the property of her own West India plant- 
ers, and ruined the planters and ruined the coun- 
try; at the same time imposing new burdens upon 
Whig and 
Tory, however they disagreed on other matters, 
seemed (he said) to agree tolerably well on this; 





was endeavoring to move heaven and earth against 
the southern planters. 

France, too, it seemed, overlooking the squalid 
poverty of her own starving millions, had, all at 


once, become wonderfully sensitive on this sub- 


rate, we found him contradicting the whole pre- || 


ceding history of his mission, in letters written 
from this country to England just before he em- 
barked. 
the Leeds Mercury, an English paper: 

‘‘ Mr. Georce Tuompson.—Letters of a most distressing 


Mr. K. read the following article from | 


nature have been received from Mr. George Thompson, the | 


zealous and devoted missionary of slave emancipation, who 
has gone trom this country to the United States, and who 
writes from Boston. He says that ‘the North’ (thatis New 
England, where slavery does not exist) ‘has universally 
sympathized with the South’ in opposition to the Aboli- 
tionists; that ‘the North has let fall the mask ;’ that ‘ mer- 
chants and mechanics, priests and politicians, have alike 
stood forth the defenders of southern despots, and the 
furious denouncers of northern philanthropy ;’ that all 
parties of politics, especially the supporters of the two rivals 


| 


for the presidential office, Van Buren and Webster, vie | 
with each other in denouncing the Abolitionists; and that | 
even.religious men shun them, except when the Abolition. | 


ists can fairly gain a hearing trom them. 
himself, he speaks as follows: 
my abduction and assassination, and in every direction I 
meet with those who believe they would be doing God and 
their country service by depriving me of life. IL have 
appeared in public, and some of my escapes from the hands 
of my foes have been truly providential. On Friday last I 
narrowly escaped losing my life in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire.” “ Boston, September 11.—This morning a short 
gallows was found standing opposite the door of my house, 
23 Bry street, in this city, now occupied by Garrison. Two 
halters hung from the beam, with the words above them, 
* by order of Judge Lynch!’ ” 


The contradiction between this and the pre- 
vious accounts referred to, he hoped would satisfy 
gentlemen that the statements of Abolitionists 
were not worthy of the use they had made of them 
to disprove the statements of honorable men. 


ject. And partly from her journals, and partly 


through channels of a more private nature, but | 
more to be relied on, we learned that many of the | 


most influential and leading men of that king- 
dom were striving to combine the moral power 


| of the press of Europe in the cause of abolition. 


From this intermeddling fanaticism abroad, was 
it not likely we might have enemies enough with- 
out these spirited efforts to make enemies at 
home? We could expect nothing, and we asked 
nothing, from other countries. We could pro- 
tect ourselves; and, with the patriotism and fra- 
ternal feeling of our own countrymen—on which 
he hoped and believed we might always safely 
rely—we might set all christendom at defiance, 


| if disposed to intermeddle with us on this or any 


With regard to || 
*Rewards are offered for | 


i 
i] 


|| and interests. 
|| fections were there. — di 
| had were there; and if he had any ambition be- | 


Other errors, he thought, had been committed, | 
and sentiments expressed, doubtless under the | 


influence of excited feelings, and in the hurry of 
debate, which he deeply regretted. The most 
friendly advances by those whose friendship had 
been manifested in the most undoubted manner, 
had been rudely repulsed. The kindest feelings 
had been met by unmeasured denunciation. To 
assurances of devoted friendship to the South 
and its institutions, it had been angrily answered 
that the South did not want the sympathies of the 
North; that it had no occasion for assistance, and 


set opposition at defiance. This was proper lan- | 
guage to an enemy, but was uncalled for totriends, | 


and was calculated to have an unhappy effect in 
weakening the national sympathies of the people. 
These were hasty sentiments, however, and he 
hoped would be so considered. As for his part, 
he did wish the sympathies of the northern peo- 


or any other occasion necessary to preserve and 

rosper our great and glorious 
if it should ever become necessary, he wished 
their assistance also. He did not ask it in a 
humiliating tone or a humiliating sense. He 


onfederacy; and | 





| New York, on the 16th day of December | 


; : - || Of the port of N i i 
ple where they were freely given, either on this || eats On Ge ee 


other subject. Our enemies he would defy every- 
where; but would not, by such unprovoked de- 
fiances, insult and drive from us our countrymen 
and friends. 

The Senator from Carolina had remarked that 
the southern members were in a minority on 
that floor, and therefore ought not to divide. He 
felt that this was true; but the remark might be 
addressed to his friend with the same justice that 
it could be addressed to him. They happened 
to differ in the course best calculated to protect 
and secure the interests of the South; but he was 
happy to say that they differed only on collateral 
and comparatively unessential points. Upon the 
main subject they were united, and would stand 
together, and sustain each othertoaman. We 
might as well expect the right hand to be warring 
against the left, instead of warding a blow aimed 
by an enemy at the heart, as to expect the South 
to divide on any essential point connected with 
this subject, so vital to that section of the coun- 
try. He was a native of a slaveholding State; 
and was a southern man in feelings, affections, 
His interests were there; his af- 
What local prejudices he 


pene the grave, it was, that his bones might be 
uried in that section of the country, where he 
had been nurtured, raised, cherished, and hon- 
ored. 





SUFFERERS BY NEW YORK FIRE. 


REMARKS OF HON. H. EVERETT, 
7 OF VERMONT, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 8, 1836. 


Mr. EVERETT moved to recommit the bill 
to the Committee of the Whole, with instructions 
to report the following amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert the 
following : 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


New York Fire—Mr. Everett. 


terest, (after the time of payment specified in such form 





That on aecount of the late destructive fire in the city of 


ast, the collector 

ed to exiend to 
all persons the time of payment of all duties secured at that 
port by bonds given before, and falling due on and after that 
day, and to cancel such bonds; andin case such bonds have 
been paid, to refund the money so paid out of any money in 
his hands, upon their giving to said collector new bonds, 
with one or more sureties, to the satisfaction of said col- 
lector, for the sums of the former bonds, payable with in- 








Ho. or Re 


PS, 





bonds,) at the rate of three per cent. per annum, in cues 


installments, in one, two, and three years from the said time 
of payment, or in one year from such time of payment wit). 
out interest, at their election; which new bonds shal! be 
proceeded with, in all respects, like other bonds taken by 
collectors for duties due to the United States, and shaij 
have the same force and validity. 

Mr. EVERETT said, though in favor of 
eos relief to the sufferers, he could not bring 

imself to vote for the bill in its present shape, 
He thought it could not be sustained on principle, 
and that the relief granted was too partial in its 
objects, and too limited in its effects. He was 
aware, from the large majority by which it was 
ordered to be engrossed, that it would pass, unless 
a substitute should be brought forward, which 
should be acceptable to that majority. With him 
it was no longer an original question—it was no 
longer a question of choice, but of preference. 
The substitute offered was not what he would 
have presented, but had been made under the 
necessity of the case. He had gone as far as he 
could go to render it acceptable to the friends of 
the bill, and offered it as an alternative. To them 
he appealed, to say whether it would not be more 
beneficial and more generally acceptable to the 
commercial interest of New York, than the bill— 
and of those opposed to any relief, he would ask 
whether it was not less exceptionable in principle? 

Mr. E. said, I regret that I was not able to 
obtain the floor before the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. Sir, the tendency and effect of his re- 
marks, I fear, have been to confirm the friends 
of the bill in its support, and to prejudice the 
House against the favorable reception of any 
eo gece whatever for an amendment. They 

ad been fatigued into an impatience for the 
question. I have, however, some hope that the 
amendment, as coming from one who is in favor 
of granting substantial relief, offered in good 
faith, and for no collateral purpose, may still be 
deliberately considered. Ifthe proposition should 
be acceptable to the friends of the bill, they had 
the majority—the power to pass it. I desire no 
delay —if the motion prevails, the House can 
immediately go into committee, report the amend- 
ment, and take the final vote to-day. For one, 
I hope they will sit out the question. Whatever 
may be its fate, I hope the proposition will be 
received in the spirit in which it is made. 

An apology is perhaps due to the House for 
not offering the amendment in committee or in 
the House before the bill was engrossed. After 
offering one unsuccessful amendment I concluded 
to leave the bill to be shaped by its immediate 
friends, trusting that amendments from distant 
friends would be more heeded in a time of need 
than at that time. Indeed, I did not suppose it 
possible that the bill would pass in its present 
shape. I have found myself mistaken; it has 
passed by a majority so large, that I even derive 
some hope from the absolute security it gives of 
their passing any bill that may give substantial 
relief, that the substitute may be at least exam- 
ined. It is now offered as a substitute, to be 
adopted entire; under the motion no amendment 








| 


j 
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could be proposed in committee, and when re- 
ported tothe House, good faith requires that I 
should not support any amendment that would 
render it less beneficial to the commercial in- 
terests. 

By the bill it is left to the discretion of the 
collector to extend the time of payment on the 
old bonds, or to require new bonds; and to all, 
who have sustained loss by the fire to the amount 
of $1,000, an extension of credit is given of three, 
four, and five years, without interest; and on the 
bonds of all other debtors of six, nine, and 
twelve months, with interest at five per cent. — 

The substitute proposes that new bende, with 
sufficient sureties, shall be taken in all cases. It 
adopts the principle of the second section of the 
bill, extending relief to all the debtors of the 
Government on duty bonds; it considers the 
calamity as affecting severely, directly or indi- 
rectly, the entire class of importers who are 
debtors for duties, and extends equally to all the 
alternative of a credit of one, two, and three 
years, with interest at three per cent., or of one 
year without interest. 

The pecuniary benefit, in addition to the con- 
venience of the delay, which both bills confer no 
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the debtors, is the amount of interest that is saved 
to them by the terms of the credit. The amount 
of bonds of debtors who have had property de- | 
stroyed to the value of $1,000, may be assumed | 
Alecvccercodecctecscesccccccccce es ol ,000,000 | 


And of all others, Ali ccecccce eeeeeee 2,700,000 
Making, in the whole........«+.$3,700,000 | 


A comparison of the effects of the bill and sub- 


stitute will give the following result of the benefit | 


of a pecuniary character to the debtors. 

By the bill, the debtors of the first class save the 
‘interest at 6 per cent. on $1,000,000, equated 
at fOUT VEATS. ceeeecereecescecces es -B240,000 

While all the rest save the interest at 1 
per cent. on $2,700,000, equated at nine 
RAINE, peace a4 tose be tncagecece cece alenae 

And this amount is a loss to the Treas- 
UY coccccccccrescccseccccceseccese LOU; 200 

By the substitute, the debtors save the 
interest at 6 per cent. on $3,700,000 
fOr ONE VEAL. ccccccccccssereceseces Varjs000 


Difference. seeeseeeeseceeeeseees $38,250 





This difference did not enter into the motive 
of offering the amendment, yet it will not render 
it the less acceptable to those who are opposed 
to the bill. One feature is common to both the 
bill and the substitute; both place those who | 
have paid their bonds since the fire on the same | 
footing. 

One objection to the principle of the bill is, that | 
it is in part founded on mere charitable consider- | 
ations. The relief granted cannot to its full ex- | 
tent be sustained on any other principle than that 
of gratuity. The bill provides that those who 
have lost property by the fire to the amount of 
$1,000, shall be entitled to an extension of pay- 
ment of three, four, or five years, without interest 
on all their bonds, whatever may be the amount. 
The interest saved is o* to twenty-four per 
cent., (compared with New York interest of 
twenty-eight per cent.) The amount of the ben- | 


' ‘Sufferers by New York Fire—Mr. Everett. 


taining better security applies only to doubtful 
debts. I do not consider the substitute as deriving 
much aid from this principle, or from a reference 


The calamity of the 16th December affected 
all the debtors of the Government. Such are the 
varied intimate relations of debtor and creditor 
in a commercial city, no great calamity can fall 
on a large class of men that does not severely 
affect the whole. 
large amount of active capital would create a 
general pressure on the entire commerce, partic- 
| ularly distressing to those who are debtors, and 
| also on those who stand in the double relation of 
| debtor and creditor. All merchants in active 
business must feel the pressure, and none more 


| 
| 
| general character. 
| 


ernment. No line of distinction can be drawn. 
The fire may make the immediate sufferer a bank- 
}rupt. His bankruptcy may draw after it that of 
| his creditor. Trace out the connection, and then 
| attempt to draw the line between those debtors of 
| the Government who have suffered, and those 
| who have not. An immense capital has been 
suddenly withdrawn; all the debtors of the Gov- 
ernment feel the pressure; and the relief, to be 


calamity, so far as it may affect the future reve- 
nue of the Government, through the embarrass- 
ment of its debtors; and that the substitute pro- 
poses to do, by extending to all the same measure 
of delay; and this for the sole purpose to enable 
all to continue their usual extent of importations. 
In order to insure a future supply of revenue, in 





placed. 


efit received bears no relation to the amount of || which directly or indirectly causes general em- 


property destroyed. I regret that we are not | 


the losses. We should then have been relieved | 


We are then called upon by 


from the necessity of reasoning from hypothetical || give such relief as will enable them not only to 


cases. But itis obvious from this want arene? 
between the losses sustained and the relief granted, 


what must be the effect of this provision. In || 
many cases the sufferers are not cae indemnified | 
for their actual losses, but will receive large gratu- | 
I will illus- | 


ities over and above the indemnity. 

trate the principle in a case when the loss is $1,000 

and the bonds $50,000. 

The twenty-four per cent. gained on this sum 
1B. occcesccccececccccccecsccecce sc chls,000 

Deduct for the actual loss.......+-+-++- 1,000 


Gratuity. .ccccccccccsecccccsecceces $11,000 


And the moment this bill passes, you will have 
put into the pockets of individuals gratuities of 
five, ten, fifteen, and perhaps $20,000 each. In- 
stead of sufferers, they become gainers by the fire. 

The only principle on which I can sustain the 
bill in any shape is that of strict public interest. 
I lay out of the principle every motive of charity. 
It, however, is no objection that the course which 
interest dictates should produce benevolent results. 
We stand in the relation of a creditor, and if you 
please, of a hard-hearted creditor, seeking solely 
our own interests. We have revenue due, and 
revenue accruing; and both are put at hazard by 
the calamity that has befallen the city of New 
York, Our object is to secure both with the 
least loss possible. 

One object is to secure the payment of the duties 
that have already accrued. The bill leaves it to 
the discretion of the collector to demand further 
security, or to extend the payment on the old 
bonds. The substitute requires new bonds in all 
cases, and thus guards against the loss that ma 
arise from the inadvertence or neglect of the col- 
lector. The consideration of additional security 
does pot apply to all the provisions of either the 
bill or the substitute. The extension of credit to 
debtors, and a new credit to those who have paid 
their bonds, are directed to be given: the real 


pay the rent for the year tocome. We have the 


debtors. On what terms, then, shall the relief 
be granted. 


i| substitute. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


in amount, it only gives $19,500. 


only six, nine, and twelve months. 





second. 


The bill establishes an arbitrary criterion, by 
which it determines who shall be deemed suf- 
ferers, and with equal absurdity preserves no 
between that criterion, and the relief 

It determines that all who have lost 
property by the fire, whether ingured or not to 


analog 
granted. 


| character of both is aloan. The principle of ob- | 


The sudden destruction of a | 


than the importers who are debtors to the Gov- | 


effectual, should be as general as the effect of the | 


the character of an extension of credit and of 
loans, the capital destroyed is temporarily re- 


On what terms this capital should be replaced, 
is a mere question of public interest. In view of 
the future revenue, we may be considered as 
standing in the relation of a landlord to his 
tenants, who have been visited by a calamity, 


barrassment, by which the rent due and accruing 
furnished with a statement of the bonds and of || is put at hazard. 


the motive of interest, and by interest alone, to 
pay what.is due, but to carry on their farms and | 


means—we are under no necessity of calling the || 
money immediately out of the hands of our | 


What will best secure the great 
objects in view, the future revenue of the Govern- 
|; ment. This is the issue between the bill and the 


| ‘The bill divides the debtors of the Government 

into two classes; those who have suffered a loss 

|| of property by the fire, whether insured or not, 

to the amount of $1,000, and those who have not 

lost anything, or not to thatamount. To the first | 
class, constituting, in amount, only one fourth | 
|| of the debtors, a pecuniary benefit of $240,000; | 
|| while to the other class, constituting three fourths | 
The accom- || 
modation to the first as a convenience of time, | 
three, four, and five years is given; to the others | 
i The bill 
establishes a criterion, by which it determines 
who shall be deemed sufferers; but preserves no | 
analogy between that criterion and the relief it 
grants. The substitute distributes among all the | 
debtors a pecuniary benefit of $222,000. ‘The 
accommodation of time given by the bill to the | 
first class, is three, four, and five years, where 
only six, nine, and twelve months is given to the 
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| under that sum “a three fourths of one per 
cent. is allowed. The substitute proposes no 
| criterion, for the obvious reason that no satis- 


id fro || factory criterion can be established. It proposes 
to the situation of particular debtors, but that it | 


| can only be supported by considerations ofa more || 


to give a general and equal measure of relief to 
all, more moderate in extent, but more generally 
|| beneficial. To the relief as proposed, and on the 
principle of loans, I think no constitutional ob- 
jection can be made; and I repeat, the terms 
must depend on our views of public interest. 
|| The substitute is not what I should have origin- 
ally proposed, but such as I prefer to the bill as 
engrossed, and which I foresee will pass, unless 
that or some other substitute shall be acceptable 
to the majority. They have the power to pass 
either. ‘The friends of the bill are certain of 
their majority. The opponents of the bill gen- 
erally would not vote for the substitute as an 
original proposition; but I would ask them to 
consider which of the two is to be preferred, and 
how they can, without inconsistency, vote to 
adopt the substitute, and yet vote against the ulti- 
mate passage of the bill. They may select between 
two propositions, and yet vote against either. 

There is one other view in which I wish to pre- 
| sent this subject to the friends of the bill—to the 
| friends of the sufferers by the fire. I will submit 
| to them the consideration, whether the passage of 

the bill, in its present shape, will not prejudice— 
whether it may not defeat the passage of a future 
bill for the remission of the duties, secured on 
goods that were destroyed by the fire. In my 
judgment such will be the effect; and here | 
ought, perhaps, to set myself right before the 
| House. I find that on the bil for the relief of the 
Messrs. Bangs for relinquishing duties on goods 
| in the original package destroyed by fire, | voted 
| in the negative. Since this discussion came on, 
I have reéxamined the principles of that case. I 
am satisfied that my vote was wrong. The rea- 
sons which induced that vote had passed my 
mind; but the principal one has been recalled by 
/anargument on this bill. It was then, as now, 
admitted that duties on imports were intended as 
a tax on the consumer; that if destroyed at sea, 
at the wharf, or while in the custody of the offi- 
cers of the Government, in conformity with the 
general principle, no duties could be claimed. 
| hey did not go into the consumption of the 
country; other goods must be imported to sup- 
| ply their place, on which duties would accrue; 
|| and the Government lost nothing. Yet it was 
said, when the owner took the goods into his 
own custody, they were at his own risk, and the 
Government ought not to be placed in the light 
ofaninsurer. It was said that the owner might 
insure, and that to him the loss was the conse- 
quence of his own neglect; and it was asked, by 
| way of illustration, whether, if indemnified by 
| insurance, -he should pocket the duties. The 
argument denies the principle that duties are a 
| tax on the consumer; the illustration takes it for 
granted that the insurer has no rights—that the 
| remission could, in no event, inure to his benefit. 
But as to this question, the insurer sfands in the 
place of the insured. Take the case of an insur- 
ance of $4,000 on the value of the goods, and 
$1,000 to cover the duties; or, what is the same 
| thing, of $5,000 on the value of the goods, in- 
cluding the duties. The goods are destroyed; 
and before the insurer is called on, the duties are 
remitted. The insurance is a mere contract of 
indemnity; and the value insured, less the amount 
of duties, only could be recovered. 

Nor is the case changed in principle by the 
| point of time when the duties are remitted; if 
the whole amount of the insurance were paid. be- 
| fore the duties were remitted, the money, when 
remitted, would belong to the insurer. This prin- 

ciple is familiar in the case of indemnity for for- 
| eign spoliations. The Government is not, then, 
called on to stand as an insurer; the only ques- 
| tion is, whether the goods have gone into con- 


' 


| 
i} 
\} 
i 


sumption. The principle is general; but the 
danger of fraud requires it to be restricted to 


| 2 
goods destroyed in the original 


ckage. Being 


the amount of $1,000, shall be entitled, as suf- || thus in favor of the remission of the duties, I am 
ferers—to what? To a credit of three, four, and || unwilling to vote for a bill which, in my opinion, 


five years, without interest. 


For the loss of 


would and ought to defeat that claim; and why? 


$1,000 a gift is. made equal to twenty-four per || This bill is solicited by those who may hereafter 


cent. on the whole amount of bonds, whatever 
may be their amount; while on all cases of loss 


claim the remission; it grants to them a pecunia: 
benefit of twenty-four per cent. on all their bonds. 
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When they shall hereafter ask that a part of those 
bonds shall be canceled, the inquiry will be ne- 


sufficient, over and above all losseg, to meet their 
claim, and this will involve an account of their 
actual losses; an account which I cannot think 
the Government at any time, and especially at a 
future time, will undertake to take. Suppose 
the amount of the bonds to be $50,000; on this 
the twenty-four per centum granted by this bill, 
j occ cer cccces ce sHle,000 
And the amount of actual loss by fire, 

and that too of goods in the original 

package, to be... ..eeeeeeeees 


Wicceeeerseccereeesers 





The net gain conferred by this bill is... . $10,000 


The importer asks to have this bond of $1,000 
canceled, on the ground that it was given for the 
duties on the goods destroyed. 

ou add the amount to his former gain, $1,000. 
i this bill passes, I think it will be the only re- 
lief the sufferers will ever obtain. 
ever, are content, I have no reason to complain. 
The friends of the bill, with all those conse- 





Additional Paymasters—Mr. French. 


southwestern borders, are almost interminable. 


: || The duties of the paymasters extend now to the 
cessary, whether they have not already received | 


|| A blood 


|| Sacre. 


militia in service, as well as to the regular army. 


of that Territory are threatened with Indian mas- 
Many of them have already fallen vic- 
| tims to savage barbarity. Many of our gallant 
/men have repaired to the scene of action, to 
| avenge the blood that has been shed, and to put 
an end to the war, by punishing the savage fgr 
| his cruelty and lawless devastations. These sol 


|| diers must be fed, clothed, and paid, and this very 


2,000 |) 


If this be done, | 


If they, how- | 


quences before them, must take the responsibility | 


of passing the bill or the substitute. 


ADDITIONAL PAYMASTERS. 


REMARKS OF HON. R. FRENCH, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
March 10, 1836. 


the payment of volunteers and militia corps in the service 
of the United States ’’°— 


Mr. FRENCH did not profess to know much | 
about the Army regulations, or the various duties 


| 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the bill, | 


with the amendments of the Senate. entitled “ An act for | military posts were intended to give to our coast, 


required of the different officers of the Army. He | 


had, however, attended to the discussion upon | 


the amendment from the Senate now under con- 
sideration, with the view of collecting the facts 
upon which the three additional paymasters to 
the Army are proposed to be added to the num- 
ber now existing, and of making the facts dis- 
closed his guide in voting. 


He found several important facts, satisfactorily | 


established, strongly recommending to his mind 
the proposed amendment. We have the judg- 
ment of the Senate in its favor, and that is entitled 
to respect. In 1821 Congress reduced the num- 
ber of paymasters to fourteen, and when that 
reduction was made it was contemplated that the 
duties of the paymasters would extend to the 
regular Army alone; and it is fair to presume 
those duties required the number then retained. 
Since that reduction was made, Congress has by 
law made it the duty of paymasters, whenever 
and wherever the militia shall be called into the 
ublic service, to pay them as well as the regulars. 
his increase of duties requires of the paymasters 
more than was contemplated when their number 
was reduced. Your M 
report about two years ago, recommending an 
increase of paymasters to Congress. 
report we are informed that the Army has been 
increased seven hundred; the number of military 
posts greatly multiplied and extended; that half 
a million of dollars had accumulated upon the 
paymasters to be distributed and paid to the Army 
of the United States; that the Army has to be 
paid quarterly; and that the fourteen paymasters 
could not, owing to the increased burden of duties 
laid upon them, and the dispersed condition of 
the military posts, pay off the Army at the times 
and in the manner required by law. Such, also, 
is the opinion of the Secretary of War, as dis- 
closed in that report. 

Your Military Committee, of which my hon- 
orable colleague [Mr. R. M. Jounson] is chair- 
man, had this bill, with the amendments of the 
Senate, under advisement, and recommended to 
the House a concurrence in those amendments- 
Yet, notwithstanding these facts, honorable mem. 
bers say there is no necessity to increase the 
number of paymasters. For one, he (Mr. F.) 
must be allowed to differ with those gentlemen. 
Our sea-coast, and our borders, northwestern and 





ile || of the question before us. 
ilitary Committee made a | 


|| draw his pay quarterly; and coul 


_ 


| war had greatly added to the duties of your pay- 
master. 


which they could, if they chose, draw their eight 
| dollars every day. With that per diem pay, 
honorable members can enjoy themselves in this 
city, according to their own good will and pleas- 
ure. But the soldier, who is separated from 
home, compelled to undergo the fatigues and 
hardships of the tented field, dependant upon his 
Government for subsistence and pay, can only 
anything be 
more just than that he should receive it whenever, 
by the laws of his country, it fell due ? 
| Mr. F. maintained that the character of the 
Government required punctuality of Ls hasoen 
even to the soldiers. The justice of the Govern- 
ment required it; the public service required it; 
the laws required it; and the soldier required it; 
the subsistence of the Army required it; and a 
just responsibility upon the disbursing officers 
required it. 
{e considered the increase proposed necessary 
to the efficiency of that protection which all our 





and our exposed and widely dispersed frontiers. 
He maintained that no part of the nation was 
more interested in that protection than our north- 
western and southwestern frontiers. He there- 
fore should vote for the amendment of the Senate, 
and believed, if no Indian war existed, that the 
increase proposed was necessary for our perma- 
nent peace establishment. 


NORTHERN BOUNDARY OF OHIO. 


REMARKS OF HON. T. MORRIS, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE SENATE, March 10, 1836. 

The bill to establish the Northern Boundary of Ohio being 
under consideration, as in Committee of the Whole, Mr- 
Morris moved to amend the bill so as to conform to the 
views he had embodied in his joint resolution On the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. MORRIS said: In offering the amendment 
to the bill under consideration, I fear that, at the 
first view, it may seem to some Senators that I 
am seeking to make a distinction where no real 
difference exists, and that the amendment is un- 
called for, and unnecessary to a correct decision 
I trust, however, that 
the Senate will carefully examine this amend- 


'| ment, and that they will cheerfully adopt it, if it 
In that | 


is believed to contain matter essentially right, or 
if they shall be of opinion that by so doing more 
eneral satisfaction will result from their decision, 
ee that decision what it may. It is, I believe, a 
maxim that will hold universally good, that even 
justice, to be well received, must be well under- 
stood. And I believe that it is essentially neces- 

| sary in this case, and that the people of Ohio 
would be much better satisfied to understand the 


Prine’ les upon which their claim to the northern 


oundary of the State is determined, whether 


|| that determination be for or againstthem. I must, 


therefore, ask the indulgence of the Senate for a 
few moments, in which I shall endeavor to show 
the nature of the claim as advanced by Ohio, and 
the right and justice of that claim, and the neces- 
sity there is that we should understand distinctl 


|| the principles cn which that claim is determined. 


I feel that we appear before Congress on this 
subject in rather an embarrassed situation. We 
came to ask here what no State, I presume, has 
heretofore asked; we came as suitors to Con- 
gress, after our fall admission into the Union as 
a sovereign State, for a recognition or assent of 
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Ho. or Reps. 
Congress to the provisions of our own constity. 


tion. And we came here as if Congress had the 
power to render that valid, or alter its provisions, 





war is raging in Florida. The citizens || which can receive no validity or alteration but 


from the hands of the citizens of the State. On 
_ this question, however, let it be understood that 
I speak for myself; and I should not probably 
have spoken at all, did I not believe that there 
inicekaaenees us here—I mean the Ohio dele- 
gation in Congress—a difference of opinion as to 
| the nature of our claim, and the manner in which 


| the power of Congress should be exercised over 


‘it. Let it be constantly borne in mind that 
Ohio, on this question, comes before Congress 


| Mr. F. asked the House how it was with them- || as a sovereign State; that she is not soliciting a 
‘| selves. Members of Congress had a law by || favor, but demanding a right; that she claims to 


| have the clear grant of the territory in dispute 
between her and Michigan, and appeals to Con- 
gress to withdraw the incumbrance they have 
cast over her title. 

It will not be necessary for me, in the investi- 
' gation of this subject, as I understand it, to look 
beyond the ordinance of the 13th of July, 1787. 
Congress, by virtue of that ordinance, acquired 
jurisdiction over the northwestern territory. 
The nature of that jurisdiction, where it arose, 
or how it came into existence, have been so often 
repeated here, that it has become a beaten path, 
and well understood. It is sufficient for us to 
know that it existed, how it has been exercised, 
and if it has in any of its parts ceased to exist; 
| and if the power of Congress under it has been 
spent, and can no longer be exercised, in what 
manner, and in what particulars, that has taken 

lace. 

It will be recollected in that ordinance there are 
a number of articles which are to be considered 
articles of compact between the original States 


|| and the people and States in the aforesaid Terri- 


, tory, and are to remain forever unalterable, un- 
| less bycommon consent. It would be well that, 
in the first place, we determine for ourselves what 
construction we ought to give to the words com- 
mon consent, as contained and used in the ordi- 
nance, and to whom those words apply, and by 
whom this common consent can be given; for, 
it seems to me that, on a correct understanding 
of this part of the ordinance, and a proper appli- 
cation of these words as used, depends, in a great 
degree, if not altogether, a proper construction 
of the articles which follow. These articles of 
compact are declared to be between the original 
States of the one part, and the people and States 
in the Northwestern Territory of the other part. 
| I am of opinion that the words, ‘* the people and 
States,’’ as used in the ordinance, are used as 
terms of equal import; the people, before the 
| formation of the States, possessing the same 
| power to give this common consent as the States 
| could possibly have in their sovereign capacity. 
| This common consent, then, I contend, is the 
| consent of the people within the territory, before 
the formation of any State therein, or the con- 
sent of any State when formed, together with that 
of Congress; each State acting independently for 
itself, is the only consent required for the alter- 
ation of any of these six fundamental articles 
contained in the ordinance of 1787. Such, | be- 
lieve, has been, and still is, the opinion of all par- 
ties and conditions of men inhabiting any part 
of the Northwestern Territory; and in support 
of this opinion I beg leave to call the attention 
of the Senate to an act of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, before the formation of any State northwest 
of the river Ohio, passed with a view of changing 
the boundaries of the three southern States as 
| described in the ordinance, and declaring the as- 
| sent of the people there inhabiting said territory, 
and asking the consent of Congress to the pro- 
visions of that act. Noone at that time or since, 
to my knowledge, has, for a moment, doubted 
that, if the consent of Congress had been thus 
obtained, the change would have taken place ac- 
cordingly. 
In illustration of this position, which I assume 
as correct, permit me to state a case in which it 
will appear in a more striking light. Suppose 

















that Ohio, in the formation of her constitution, 
had provided that slavery, absolute and ancon- 
ditional, should be allowed within the State, and 
vernment under constitution; 
rs to Congress, and they had 


had orgamzed her 
had sent her 
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been permitted to take seats in that body without 
objection; I ask, could any man doubt that Ohio, 
in such case, would have been a slaveholding | 
State? But such a provision would not have 
extended slavery a single step beyond her own 
limits. To my mind, then, it is clear that the 
common consent required by the ordinance ne- | 
cessary to a change of any of the six articles | 
appended thereto, is confined exclusively to any || 
portion of peo le who are entitled to State gov- | 
ernment, or the consent of any State, when |; 
formed, together with that of Congress; and || 
when consent is thus given, the change rightfully | 
takes place, and needs not the approbation of any || 
other State or sovereignty whatever. 
I am warranted and sustained in this opinion || 
by the act of Congress in the admission of both || 
Indiana and Illinois into,the Union. The act to 
enable the people of Indiana Territory to form a 
constitution and State government, comes in di- 
rect contact with the preceding act of Congress, 
establishing the Michigan Territory; and takes | 
from that Territory a large tract of country lying 
north of a due east and west line drawn through 
the southerly extreme of Lake Michigan. And | 
the act proposed to the people of Indiana that, | 
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|'member of this Union. And without a single 


| sovereign States of this Confederacy. Congress | 
| may admit new States into the Union, and in the | 


| into the Union, the power of Congress to look 





if they assented thereto, the line as described in | 
the ordinance of 1787 should be thus changed. 
The convention of Indiana alone, without the 
consent or concurrence of the people of Mich- | 
igan, or any other people or State, accepted of | 
this territory as a part of her jurisdiction; and | 
thus, by this eommon consent of Indiana and 
Congress, has the ordinance of 1787 been changed 
in one of its fundamental articles, and the law || 
establishing the Territory of Michigan been, in 
part at least, repealed or abrogated; and the same 
proceeding has been had in the case of" Illinois, 
when the people of that State were admitted into 
the Union. It must clearly appear that the ordi- 
nance of 1787 has been changed; that it is com- 
petent for Congress, with the assent of that por- 
tion of the Territory northwest of the Ohio river, 
over which the power or act of Congress in 
effecting such change is to operate, so to change 
it, without the approbation or consent of any 
other portion of the country. This ought now 
to be considered a settled question. The only 
remaining one is, has not such change been made 
with regard to the northern boundary of the State | 
of Ohio? We contend that such is the fact. 

It will not be forgotten that the proposition to 
change the northern boundary by extending north 
of an east and west line drawn through the south- 
erly extreme of Lake Michigan, both the States 
of Indiana and Illinois, first came from Congress, 
and was accepted by the convention of both these 
States; and thus, by this acceptance of each State | 
for itself of the proposed alteration offered by || 
Congress, the boundaries thereof became fixed 
and determined, and beyond the power of Con- 
gress to alter or change; for when this common 
consent is once given, the whole power is spent, 
and cannot be again exercised. A different mode 
was pursued with regard to Ohio, but in no way | 
differing in principle from that afterwards pur- 
sued with regard to Indiana and Illinois. The 
proposition to change the northern boundary of | 
the State of Ohio from that described in the ordi- | 
nance, and the law of 1802, authorizing the peo- | 
ple of Ohio to form a constitution and State gov- | 
ernment, was first made by the convention of 
Ohio to Congress, and was one of the principal 
features in the constitution, which Ohio presented, 
as evidence of her right to admission into the 
Union. The proposition did not contain any 
alternative, as was the case with regard to In- 
diana and Illinois; that if Congress did not assent 
to the line proposed by Ohio, then the State 
should be bounded by the line as described in the 
act of Congress, for the purpose of enabling the 

eople to form a constitution, passed in 1802. 

0. Ohio offered no such conditions; her only 
proposition to Congress was, when fairly and 
justly considered—and as she then intended, and 
now insists it to be—to come into the Union with 
a boundary, at all events, extending to the most 
northerly cape of the Miami bay; and the con- 














stitution of the State was presented to Congress 
as an entire instrument, to be understood and 
construed as intended by Ohio; in other words, 
Ohio, in presenting her constitution, said to Con- 





|| Yet such would be the case with Ohio, if we are 
| now under obligation to ask and obtain of Con- 


| our constitution, to render it valid. We contend 


| convention was, ** We agree to the boundaries 
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SENATE. 


gress: This is the form of our government, and || functionaries and transactions of the State, since 
the charter of our rights, with which no power || the formation of the State government. it is 
on earth but that of our citizens has a right to || true, that soon after the admission of Ohio into 
interfere. We cannot, however, cgme into the || the Union, a bill was reported to the Senate for 
Union without you admit us, nor can you com- || the purpose of dividing the Indiana Territory 
pel us to change, alter, or modify this constitu- || into two separate governments, containing & s8ec- 
tion. If you cannot consent to the alteration we || tion declaring the assent of Congress to the sixth 
propose as to our northern boundary, differing || section, seventh article, of the constitution of 
from that contained in your law of 1802, we retire. || Ohio, and was no doubt added to the bill at the 

But on the terms of this constitution we believe || instance of one of our Senators, (Mr. Worthing- 
we ought to be admitted, and we ask your con- | ton,] who was chairman of the committee who 
sent to the same, and to each and every part || reported the same. And this section was stricken 
thereof; and on these terms it will be our highest || out before the bill passed the Senate. ‘This cir- 
ambition to become a faithful and deserving | cumstance has been urged as a denial, on the 
part of Congress, of their assent to the sixth 
section, seventh article, of the constitution of the 
State, and of the validity of our claim to the line 
we contend for. 

Before we admit the argument thus urged, it 
would be well for us to examine. Is not the re- 
verse most probably the true state of the case? 
The constitution of Ohio had been presented to 
Congress. Is it not fairly and legitimately to be 
inferred that Congress believed that assent had 
been given to this provision of the constitution, 
so far as the State was concerned; and as no ob- 
jection was made from any quarter whatever, it 
‘was unnecessary to retain this section i. the bill, 
and more especially that Congress had no power 
over the constitution of Ohio, or any one of the 
States—and for these reasons the section was 
stricken out? The constitution of a State is the 
highest and most solemn act that can be per- 
formed by the people, and cannot be altered, 
abridged, revoked, or in any manner rendered 
void or inoperative, even in its most unimportant 
clauses, by any other power than that which 
created it. It is true the admission of new States 
into the Union depends upon Congress. ‘This 
Congress may do, or may refuse. And whena 
new State presents herself for admission, Con- 
gress may look into her constitution; and if any 

art thereof is exceptionable, as being incompat- 
ible with republican principles, or the nature and 
frame of our civil institutions, or for any other 
cause deemed just, such admission may be re- 
fused. There can be no doubt of the power of 
Congress in thig instance; and the power must, 
in a good degree, be a discretionary power, de- 
pending on the judgment of Congress, But if 
delegates from a new State are admitted to seats 
' in Congress, the power of that body to look into, 
or object to, any of the provisions of the consti- 
tution of such State no longer exists; but it be- 
comes obligatory upon the United States to pro- 
tect and defend such State in every provision of 
its constitution, as it respects its boundaries and 

jurisdiction, as well as its civil policy. 

I believe the declaration in the constitution of 
Ohio, asking, apparently, the consent of Con- 
gress to one of its provisions, to be an anomaly 
not contained in the constitution of any other 
State; but it will be remembered that Ohio was 
the first State of this Union formed exclusively 
of the territory of the United States; that there 
was no precedent in point to look to as a guide; 
that her citizens were few in number; and that 
close and critical examination of words and 
phrases was not then had, that would have taken 
place if the country had been more fully settled 
Yet, under all those circumstances, when they 
presented their constitution to Congress, and 
applied to be and was admitted into the Union, 
Congress rightfully judged that the instrument 
was of too sacred a character to be touched by 

that,body in any of its parts; that the rights 
you propose, if the northern line will include | secured under it could not be garbled, and that it 
the most northerly cape of the Miami bay; but |, would be a mere act of sunererogation for Con- 
it is understood, and declared by us, that our || gress to give any other or further consent to any 
northern boundary must be to that point.’’? Our || of the provisions of the constitution, than was 
Senators and Representatives presented them- | Sere by the admission of the State into the 


selves to Congress with this condition in their || Union. It is true the assent asked for would 


hands, and were admitted to seats in Congress |, only be necessary to be given on the ascertain- 
without a single objection. Is not this sufficient || ment of a fact then not known; but the power to 
to satisfy every disinterested and impartial mind | give assent could as weil be exercised before the 
of the constitutional right of Ohio to the bound- || fact was ascertained as afterwards. In this light 
ary she claims, as well as the right and justice of || has the question been viewed by the people of 
that claim ? || Ohio. They made no further application to Con- 

In this opinion of the nature and validity of || gress on this subject, but felt secure that the 
the claim of Ohio, as asserted by the State, I feel | Ceietasion of the State would continue undis- 
that 1 am fully supported by the constant, uni- } turbed, as described in the proviso of the consti- 
form, and undivided opinion of all the public |! tution; and even the act of Congress of the 11th 


objection on the part of Congress, was the State 
of Ohio admitted into the Union as one of the 


constitutional exercise of this power may refuse 
such admission; but when a State is once admitted 


into her constitution has ceased; and all the 
rights, as well territorial as politic, granted by it 
are thus made permanent, or guarantied by Con- 
gress to the citizens of the State. This, I pre- 
sume, will not be controverted, nor can it, I 
maintain, be denied that the admission of mem- 
bers of Congress from a State to seats in this 
body is, to all intents and purposes, the admis- 
sion of such States into the Union. And it is to 
my mind equally clear that a State cannot be 
admitted into the Union by piecemeal; that one 
part of the constitution of a State can be assented 
to by Congress at one period, and that a further 
assent to another part will extend the jurisdiction 
or power of the State; and thus, until the whole 
instrument is agreed to by Congress, such an 
idea, it seems to me, is an absurdity in itself, 


gress as new matter, assent to any provision of 


that assent has been given to our boundary, as | 
well as every other part of our constitution; and | 
the right of our claim I beg leave to illustrate by | 
an individual case, and one which I presume | 
would be sustained in a court of justice. Appli- 
cation is made by an individual for leasing a farm. 
The owner makes out his terms in writing, de- 
fining its boundary by lines to the cardinal points, 
and presents them to the applicant, who, after 
examination, accepts them with the following 
addition: But it is fully understood and declared, 
that if the boundaries you offer do not include 
the pasture field on the north side of the farm, 
then, and in that case, with your assent, the said 
field shai be included in this lease. The owner 
of the farm looks over the addition to the lease, 
and, without a single comment or objection, says 
to the applicant, ‘*Go upon the farm. Reason, 
law, justice, and every honorable consideration, 
would bind the landlord to the terms offered by 
the tenant.”’ 

Is not this, in principle, analogous to the case 
of Ohio? The terms of her admission into the 
Union, as to boundary, was matter of azreement 
between the people of that State and Congress, 
neither party, within themselves, having power 
to fix the boundaries of the State in the first in- | 
stance; but tle same was to be agreed by com- 
mon consent, as declared in the ordinance of 
1787. The proposition as to the boundaries of 
Ohio was first made by Congress to the people of 
Ohio, by the act of 1802. The answer of the 
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aries of the Michigan Territory, was believed to | 
be within their chartered rights, they soon after | 
called the attention of Congress to the subject. | 
In the year 1806, I first had the honor of a seat | 
in the Ohio Legislature. No one then doubted 
the constitutional boundary of the State; no one 
thought of a provisional boundary, subject to the 
after control of Congress; or that any consent of 
Congress, then given or withheld, without the 
consent of the State could possibly make any 
alteration of the actual existing boundary. But, 
as the country in the northwest part of the State 
was then unsettled, and its geographical situation 
not well understood, and as political movements 
of much importance were then taking place in 
the United States, the attention of the General 
Assembly was not turned to this subject during 
this session. But the next session the General 
Assembly took up the subject, and after express- | 
‘ing a belief that the due east and west i cedaser 
through the southerly extreme of Lake Michigan 
would not intersect Lake Erie, or would inter- 
sect that lake east of the Miami river of the lake 
—they, therefore, instructed their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to obtain the pas- 
save of a law to ascertain and define the northern 
boundary of the State, and fix the same agreeably 
to the proviso contained in the sixth section, and 
seventh article of the constitution. The succeeding 
session renewed the request, and also in the ses- 
sion of 1811. Congress, in 1812, passed an act 
to authorize the President to ascertain and desie- 
nate certain boundaries. ‘This act was passed in 
pursuance of the repeated applications of the 
General Assembly of Ohio; but — the war inter- 
vening — was not carried into effect until 1316, 
fn that year the President directed the Commis- 
sioner of the Land Office to authorize the Sur- 
veyor General to run and mark the northern bound- 
ary of Ohio. In pursuance of this authority the 
Surveyor General directed Mr. William Harris 
to run and mark the line to which Ohio asserted 


jurisdiction, and contends is her true northern | 


boundary. 

It may not be improper or useless to notice, 
but is worthy of remark, that this officer—the 
Surveyor General—had been president of the con- 
vention that formed the constitution of Ohio; he 
had been the first Governor of the State, and 
afterwards Senator in Congress. As a faithful 
public officer of the United States—and that he 
war no one will doubt—he was bound to carry 
into effeet the instruction of the President; and 
being fully acquainted with all the circumstances 
aud public acts that had taken place with regard 
to the northern boundary of the State, he must 
have believed, and rightfully, that the act of Con- 
gress of the 11th of January, 1815, creating the 
Michigan Territory, was inoperative, so far as 
the same should be found in contact with the con- 
stitution of Ohio; and that Congress had given the 
proper assent to a change in the northera bound- 
ary of the State from that described in the ordi- 
nance of 1787, as well as in the act of 1802; and 
he directed Mr. Harris to run the line accord- 
ingly; and the line thus run was from the most 
northerly cape of the Miami bay, on a direct 
course to the most southerly extreme of Lake 
Michigan. Governor Cass, of the Michigan Ter- 
ritory, soon after objected to the correctness of 
this line; and a correspondence took place be- 
tween him and the Surveyor General on the sub- 
ject. Ina letter from the latter to the former, in 
1817, he concludes with the following remarks: 
‘* By attending to the words, ‘ with the assent of 
‘the Congress of the United States,’ and calling 
*to mind that Congress did assent by receiving the 
‘ State into the Union upon the terms and condi- 
‘tions above expressed, I should suppose no 
‘ dowbt cau arise relative to the true boundary.”’ 

in December following Governor Worthington, 
(the same gentleman who had formerly been a 
member of the United States Senate from Ohio,) 
in his message to the General Assembly, declared 
that the northern boundary of the State had been 
lately ascertained, under the authority of the United 
States; and believing it important that the ques- 
tion should be settled with the least possible 


January, 1805, did not shake or alter their betief | 
in the permanency of their boundaries. Yet, as || 
the provision of that act, in describing the bound- || 
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might be necessary to ascertain whether the line 
had been correctly run, he called their attention 
to the subject. The message was referred to a 
select committee, who reported a preamble and 
resolutions, which passed both Houses, without 
a division, in the Sdiewinn January. In the pre- 


,amble the committee declare, ‘* that the Congress 


‘of the United States fully assented to the pro- 


| * viso in the constitution of Ohio by their accept- 


* ance of the State into the Union;”’’ they therefore 
reported a resolution ‘*’'That this General As- 
‘ sembly consider the line running from the most 
‘ northerly cape of the Miami bay to the southerly 
‘extreme of Lake Michigan, until it shall inter- 


* sect a line drawn due north from the mouth of | 
‘the Great Miami river to the north boundary of | 


‘the State, in that part which adjoins the Mich- 
‘igan Territory.” 

Sir, permit me here to pause and ask the 
solemn question, how public compacts are to re- 
ceive construction, action, and validity? We have 
seen what the compact was, the circumstances 
under which it was made—the parties to it; and 
I know of no better source to look for the man- 


ner in which it ought to be fulfilled than public | 


opinion. It was that which laid the foundation 
of our Government, erected the superstructure, and 
constantly supports the whole edifice. Let us test, 
then, this compact by public opinion in Ohio in 
the first place. ‘The constitution of the State was 
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| 
i 


formed when her territory contained less than | 


fifty thousand inhabitants; and up to the present 
moment, when the same territory is teeming with 


| ‘questions it to do so with great deference to 
| ‘their opinions, and with some distrust of his 
'fown.’’ The Attorney General ought, however 
to have remembered that this opinion, unani- 
| mously entertained by the Executive and Legis. 
| lature of Ohio, is not of recent date, but a 
| been entertained by every executive as well ag 
legislative body in Ohio, since the formation of 
| the State government; and if unanimity of opin- 
ion in one instance ought to create distrust of the 
correctness of a contrary opinion, this constant 
| unanimity for more than thirty years, by different 
| individuals who have filled the executive and 
| legislative departments of Ohio, ought to be re- 
| ceived as conclusive evidence of the correctness 
of that opinion. 

If it be possible to settle a question by force 
of public opinion—and that is the foundation on 
which this Government, her Constitution and 
laws, must forever rest—it seems to me that the 
third part of a century, the age allotted to man, 
is sufficiently long for that purpose. The Attor- 
ney General, however, endeavors to sustain his 
argument by a reference to the acts and proceed- 
ings of Congress subsequent to the admission of 
Ohio into the Union. I can only say, that he 
| seems to have mistaken the views of Ohio; so far 
as she was concerned or had any agency in the 
passage of those acts, in no instance has the State 
admitted, even impliedly, that her constitutional 
boundary did not extend to the line she now 


‘claims; but as doubts existed at what point that 


nearly, if not fully, one and a half millions— | 
during all this time, and under every change of | 


circumstances and men, there has been but one 
undivided, unbroken opinion in the State on the 
question of her northern boundary, and that is, 
that the northern boundary of the State is estab- 
lished by the coustituuon, and is where the line 
has been lately remarked by the authority of the 
Legislature. ‘To this fact all the public function- 


aries of the State have borne ample testimony, 
as well as the united voice of her citizens. Can | 


it be possible that any portion of the enlightened 


citizens of this country, acting in the sovereign || 


character of a State, can in a question of consti- 
tutional right be mistaken, and that mistake per- 
sisted in for more than thirty years; or that more 


than a million of our citizens are so unjust that | 


they ask an alteration in the boundaries of the 
State, and are willing it should be resolved intoa 
quesuon of mere political expediency? Sir, [ can- 
notthus libel the people of Ohio; [cannot believe it. 

In looking into the opinion of the Attorney 
General of the United States on this boundary 
uestion, | am not able to view it in any other 
light than as sustaining the views I have taken 
on the subject. He says, ‘It does not appear 
‘to me that the convention of Ohio did transcend 
‘ their powers in proposing for the consideration 


‘of Congres the ultimate extension of the north- | 


‘ 
‘in the proviso.”’ 

And as no Express objection was made to any 
part of the constituuon, | think it the sounder 
opinion, that by the admission of the State into 
the Union, the Congress of the United States 
assented to the proviso, as well as every part of 
that instrument. If the assent of Congress was 
necessary to the admission of Ohio into the 
Union, as it surely was, and if Congress assented 
to the proviso in the same manner as to every 
other part of the constitution, I think the sounder 
opinion, and the more safe one, to be, that every 
part of the constitution is of equal validity. But 
the Attorney General thinks there is a difference 


between the assent of Congress. thus virtually | 


given to the proviso, and its assent to the actual 


and present extension of the line as described in | 
I confess I am not well able to un- | 


the proviso, 
derstand this distinction, nor can I very well see 
how Congress could give an implied assent, with- 


ern limits of the State in the manner suggested |) 


line would strike Lake Erie, when accurately 
run, application was made to Congress for the 
purpose of ascertaining that fact; and she has 
been as solicitous to obtain a settlement of the 
question as she was confident that the line that 
has beer called the provisional line in her consti- 
tution, was the true and proper boundary of the 
State Thus it appears that we have not only 
had the unanimous opinion of the citizens and 
| public functionaries of our own State, but the acts 
and proceedings of the public functionaries and 
officers of the Genefal Government, constantly in 
favor of the constitutional boundary of Ohio, as 
that State now asserts it. And last, though not 
least, is the opinion of the first law officer of the 
Government, who admits that Congress did im- 
pliedly assent to this proviso in our constitution; 
and surely, if any act or proceeding of Congress 
was of such character that the State and people 
| of Ohio could impliedly infer that such assent 
was given, then surely Congress is bound by 
every principle of justice and good faith to sus- 
tain the just belief and expectation of Ohio in 
reaffirming that assent, if there exists any doubt 
or dissatisfaction on the subject, and such, most 
unfortunately and strangely, is the case. We 
will now examine into the cause why it is so. 

In January, 1805, Congress passed the act 
establishing the Michigan Territory, and by the 
provisions of that act imprudently, if not unwit- 
tingly, extended the southern boundary of that 
Territory over the constitutional limits of Ohio; 
but [ am strongly inclined to the opinion, though 
I cannot assert it as a fact, that the actual exer- 
cise of the authority of Michigan was not at- 
tempted within those limits until 1818, and after 
the authorities of Ohio had assessed a tax on 
| the people living within that part of the State 

included in the Michigan Territory by the act 
_of Congress before mentioned. After this took 
place, some of the inhabitants applied to the 
Governor of Michigan for commissioners or jus- 
tices of the peace, and other officers under the 
authority of that government, which were readily 
granted; and thus commenced the jurisdiction of 
Michigan within the borders of Ohio. After the 
possession of the disputed territory was thus 
acquired by Michigan, under color at least of an 
act of Congress, the application of the military of 
| Ohio would have been unjustifiable in regaining 
| the possession at that time, and would be so still. 





out thatassent becoming obligatory on the United || Congress having cast over our boundary another 


States. 
a provisional line, but a line in part, and that line 


atallevents to be north of the mouth of the Miami 
river of the lake. 


The convention of Ohio never intended |, title, and 


ossession under that title being ob- 
| tained whilst we slept, the President of the Uni- 
| ted States, who is bomal to take care that the 
| laws of Congress are faithfully executed, would 


The Attorney General further remarks, ‘* That | have been required, by a faithful discharge of 
‘the unanimity with which the Executive and || his duty, to have sustained the jurisdiction of 


* Legislature of Ohio have recently taken the 


delay. and that the action of the General Assembly |. ‘ contrary opiaion, may well admonish him who 


| Michigan against a military force, until Congress 
should have withdrawn the jurisdiction of that 
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Territor beyond the boundaries of Ohio; and || degree of plausibility, claim the honor of adding | 


this is all that Ohio now wishes to be done. _ 
The people of Ohio will not, I know they will 
not, endanger the peace and safety of the country 
by an attempt eer the operation of an act 
of Congress by force. They have already had 
too many evidences of the justice as well as the 
liberality of Congress, to believe that this will 
ever be necessary. But this disposition on the 
art of Ohio, the forbearance of her citizens, 
will not, I hope, be construed into an abandon- 
ment of their — or a dullness in compre- 
hending them. Let it be remembered that Ohio 
has claimed jurisdiction of the country in contest 
between the State and Michigan as her undoubted 
right, being included in her constitutional limits; 
nothing short of a recognition of this principle 
will satisfy her pees and it would be an act of 
humiliation to the State, to give to her territory 
to which she has not a constitutional right, as 
an act of law, of equity, or political expediency. | 
Sir, there are situations and circumstances under 
which an honorable mind would recoil in accept- 
ing what is unquestionably his own. So with 
States and nations. The money due us from the 
French nation could be obtained from that Gov- 
ernment by making acknowledgments for an act 
done, which was clearly proper; and does not 
every American heart spurn its reception on such 
terms? And that, too, for the plain and simple 
reason that it is our just due oe compact, and 
justice and good faith require its payment. 
Suppose, sir, you give Ohio the boundary | 
| 
| 





claimed by the State, on the score of political ex- 
pediency, will it not be expected that Ohio, under 
this obligation, will, on the score of political 
expediency, be also bound to favor the political 


gratuitously bestowed? It may be thought that 
the smallest return she could make would be to 
act with or for you in future elections, if it should 
be at the expense of her honor, as well as consti- 
tutional rights. It will be an entire mistake if 
you expect to conciliate the favor of the people 
of Ohio by letting them know that their constitu- 
tion gave them no such right, but that the same 
has been granted out of your abundant favor and 
goodwill, and as an act of grace. Sir, is not this 
the language you hold to Ohio when yowtalk of || 
political justice and expediency? Ohio, I am || 
fully persuaded, will never so far humble herself | 
as to acknowledge sucha principle. It will prob- | 





ably not be insisted on that this bestowment is a 
mere act of political justice and expediency alone, || 
but that you will give her the territory contained || 
in her constitutional limits as a matter of law. | 
Pray, sir, what laws are to be yet enacted, or are || 
already in force? I doubt the power of Congress, | 
and I doubt the capability of my State, to receive 
any extension of her constitutional boundary by | 
the mere operation of any act of this Government. 


If the territory of a State can be enlarged by act || 
of Congress, why, by virtue of the same power, || 


cannot it be diminished? If such power is vested 
in Congress by virtue of the Constitution of the 
United States, then indeed is State sovereignty a 
solemn mockery. The most that could be done 
in a case of this kind would be by an act of Con- 
gress, approved and ratified by a convention of 
the people of a State, elected for that purpose, with | 
power to amend the constitution in this particular. 

If Ohio is to rest upon existing law for the 
maintenance of her rights, we should be glad to 
know what particular law is relied on. If the 
constitution of Ohio is intended, we thank you 
for your justice, and would be gratified to have 
it so expressed: if om mean an act of Congress 
has given it us without our consent to such act, 
properly obtained, we are still at a misunder- 
standing. | 

But suppose Ohio obtains her claim as an act | 
of sheer justice, we would be happy to know || 
upon what principle this act is founded, or from || 
what fountain it springs. Is it drawn from the 
power of Congress, or does it naturally flow from 
our rights? It is true we ask for nothing but 





views at least of the donors, for this favor, thus 
| 


| to induce a different action. 
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to Ohio a strip of territory, which we would 


| make her citizens believe the constitution of the 
| State had not secured to them; when, if we would 
look directly to that instrument, and make it the 


man of our choice, we would find it sufficient for | 


| our purpose, and there written all that we ask | 


for. Ohio expects this of her own representatives 
here, at least. But suppose that, after all we 
have said and done on this subject, Ohio, with 


| more than her million of inhabitants, has been, 
| and is still, mistaken in this matter, that mistake 


has grown with her growth, and strengthened 
with her strength; for the last General Assembly, 


| with but one dissenting vote, resolved that the 


northern boundary of the State is, by a direct 
line running from the southern extreme of Lake 
Michigan to the most northerly cape of the 
Miami bay, thence northeast to the territorial 
line. If it can for a moment be supposed that a 
mistake thus exists, it must, in the first instance, 
be imputed to a want of correct understanding 


in the people of Ohio as it respects their own || 


constitution as to the extent and boundaries of | 
the State; and that the legislative body is equally 

uninformed. I hope we are not prepared to offer | 
this biting compliment to the intelligent citizens | 


of that State, by giving them, as an act of polit- || 


ical justice.and expediency, that which they uni- 


| formly, and from the first, claimed as their con- | 
| stitutional right, but with which the acts of 

| Congress have improvidently interfered. 

But if it was the intention of Congress, as well || 
| as the people of Ohio, that the northern bound- 


ary of the State should be where it is claimed on 
the part of Ohio, and if a mistake as to the’ actual 
fact existed in the passage of the act of Congress 
to enable the people to form a State government, 
that mistake ought, at-once, to be rectified, and 
Congress do that now which was originally in- 
tended to be done; and a declaratory act ts all 
that is necessary on the subject; and there can 
be no question of expediency involved that ought 
The east and west 
line, drawn through the southern extreme of 


| Lake Michigan, never was, in fact, the northern 


boundary of Ohio, nor could it ever have been 
intended by Congress that the State should be 
cut off from Lake Erie at any point, after her | 
northern line had touched the border of that 
water, or that the jurisdiction of the State should 
not extend to the territorial line in the center of 
that lake. Yet such would be the case; and a | 
considerable portion of her territory, in the north- 
east part of he State, would be without its juris- 
diction; and, in fact, without government or law 
of any kind, if the line contended for, on the part 
of Michigan, be, in truth, the northern boundary 
of Ohio. 

It is a well settled principle that compacts in 
part exist, as the parties understood and intended 
at the time of making such contract, and are to 
be so carried into effect. This principle, I pre- 
sume, will not be denied in any case. If we 
apply it to the Ohio boundary question, I can say 
with much confidence—though young at that 
time—that not a single individual then in the 
boundary of the new State, about to be formed 


| by virtue of the act of Congress of. 1802, would 


have accepted the provisions of that act or formed 
a convention under it, had they not fully believed 


| that the line contemplated by that act would not 





justice—naked, simple justice; but we ask that | 
not as an abstract principle, but as our undeniable || 
right. It seems strange, at least to me, that we 
should feel so much disposed to assail the con- 
stitution of the State, and constantly looking 
after some principle by which we can, with some 


| have intersected the territorial line at or near the 


mouth of the Detroit river; much less would 
they have been willing tu accept the provisions 
of the act I have mentioned with a knowledge 
that the line would be found where it actually is. 
Nor would a single citizen of Ohio be now found 
of a different opinion, were the question at this 
moment an original one. And I am equally clear 
in opinion that Congress would never have passed 
the act with the line as therein contained, and | 
with a full knowledge that the new State about 
to be formed would, by the letter of that act, be 
excluded from the margin of the lake at any | 
point after the intersection of that line with its | 
waters, because such an act would be contrary 
to all former proceedings of Congress in their 
views with regard to new States. 
Suppose you pass the act in its present form, | 
which imports on its face to be a mere gratuity | 
on the part of Congress, and you place it on the | 
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ground of political justice and expediency, I 
should be glad to know what will prevent a 
| future Congress from again reviewing this ques- 
| tion, and at a time when it may be thouglit polit- 
| ital justice and expediency requires its repeal? 
Are the boundaries of a sovereign State to , 
on the fluctuating legislation of Congress? This 
| doctrine of depending exclusively on an act of 
Congress for their boundary will not satisfy the 
people of Ohio. They will require something 
/more permanent; and they will not cease in their 
endeavors until Congress withdraws all jurisdic- 
tion, foreign to their constitution and laws, north 
of a direct line drawn from the most southerly 
| extreme of Lake Michigan to the most northerly 
| cape of the Miami bay; and thus recognizing the 
| jurisdiction of the State under the provisions of 
their own constitution, and which they are fully 
satisfied no power on earth but themselves has 
any right to alter, abridge, or restrain in a single 
jot or tittle. 


ADDITIONAL PAYMASTERS. 


| REMARKS OF HON. A. MANN, Jr., 
OF NEW YORK, 

In roe House or Representatives, 
March 10, 1&36, 


In the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
upon the amendments of the Senate to the bill to provide 
for paying the Militia and Volunteers calied into the ser- 
vice of the United States. 
[One of these amendments provides for the appointment 
| of three additional permanent paymasters in the Army.]} 
Mr. MANN said: That the honorsble chair- 
‘man of the Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. 
Jounson] had well remarked that this was nota 
new pent in the House. True, sir, (said 
Mr. M.,) to many of us it is an old acquaintance 
here. The honorable member, who had so long 
served tle country, had not neglected to reporta 
bill upon the subject for the time he (Mr. M.) 
had served here. The head of the bureau of the 
| pay department had not, Mr. M. believed, neg- 

ected his duty in soliciting its passage; and we 
| are now informed that he 1s a high and honorable 
/man. Be itso, Mr. Chairman. Does this fur- 


|| nish a good reason for the passage of this bill to 


create these three new offices in addition to the 
resent list of Army—lI will not say sinecures? 
bureau stationed at 
| Washington, were not backward in recommend- 
| ing additional force to their respective corps; and 
| the kindness of heart for which the honorable 
| chairman of the committee is so distinguished, 
| leads him to yield to their solicitations sometimes, 
| Mr. M. feared, without that full consideration and 
investigation which the questions demand. 

The honorable gentleman had reported bills to 
increase the corps of military and civil engineers, 
the corps of topographical engineers, and per- 
haps, as is usual in such bills, ‘to regulate’ 

| (which, in nautical and military language, I find, 
/means to increase) their pay, and to provide 
clerks and servants to do the business. These 
bills are also introduced with the pressing recom- 
mendation of those distinguished military heads 
of the respective bureaus over which they preside, 
appendant to the Department of War; and we 
shall be told that they are also ‘‘ honorable men,’’ 
and therefore we should pass their bills; that the 
| topography and internal improvements of the 
/ country cannot move onward, unless places are 
| provided for those supernumerary ‘ promising 
| youths” who are annually ingrafted upon the 
| stock of the military aristocracy of the country 
_by the aid of the Military Academy at West 
| Point. These young gentlemen, ‘ more favored 
| of Heaven than the rest of their kind,’’ must be 
provided for at the ** public crib,’’ through the 
| instrumentality of these overshadowing bureaus, 
/and sent beyond the mountains to teach the 
| farmers and the hardy yeomanry there how to 
| make roads scientifically. Yes, sir, and how to 
| vote wisely and properly. It is said, by some 
| gentlemen, that they have not neglected this latter 
| branch of their business so much as to subject 
| them to the censures of their superiors; but that 
| the road-makers have sometimes manifested such 


| a disposition to mutiny that those “ booted and 


spurred”? teachers of scientific road-making have 
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to one western phrase) *‘ been found missing.’ || ** nucleus,’’? around which an army could be || impulses of his generous feeling, the rights ied 


ow, sir, (said Mr. M.,) are we under the au- | gathered, if occasion should ever require. Now, || interests of those masses of our fellow men scat- 
spicious influence of the honorable chairman and || sir, (said Mr. M.,) I am not, for one, disposed || tered over the surface of our wide countr , al- 
the honorable generals stationed in the military || to enlarge this ‘* nucleus’? of officers, as now or- || ternately submitting to and contending with the 
bureaus appurtenant to the Department of War, | ganized, without commands or men, or much || curse of Heaven, which dooms them to till the 


instead of the posts on the frontier, to go on | active service, lest it should become an ‘ incu- || ground for their daily food. I wish only to re. 
inereasing the officers of the Army, and regulating 1 bus’’ upon the body-politic, which, in medical || mind my honorable fiend that all the revenues 
(increasing) their pay and allowances? Is it not | phrase, might require ‘‘ excision.’? There are || which Governments receive are obtained either 
time we should hesitate and investigate more || now fourteen paymasters belonging to the peace || directly or indirectly from the labors of this class, 
thoroughly the real and actual necessities of these || establishment, besides one stationed permanently || and that this consideration should never be lost 
demands? For one, Mr.Chairman, I mustdecline || at West Point, who must be burdened with an || sight of while we are acting as their Represent. 
going any further until | have more data to show || onerous and responsible duty, judging from the || atives. 
me that the interests of the country require our || amount of disbursements there. The Paymaster Again, my honorable friend supposes that | 
compliance. | General wishes three more, and believes they are || am ungenerous with high and honorable officers 
Moreover, sir, | am opposed, upon principle, | necessary, and would be useful by making more || stationed here. I have not-intended to be so, sir, 
to uniting the administration of mere ministerial | prompt payments to the troops. but I must tell the honorable member that [ do 
and civil duties with military duties inthe same | Now, sir, | am informed by a military officer, || believe that these officers prefer to make cam- 
hands; yet who can shut his eyes to the fact, who has belonged to the service more than || paigns to Washington, in preference to our ex- 
that the officers of the Army, since the reduction | twenty-five years, that a less number of pay- || posed and defenseless frontier, which he brings 
in 1821, have gradually become possessed (per- | masters could perform the duty with more punc- || to our view in such eloquent and feeling language. 
haps without fault of theirs) of the administration | tuality and dispatch, if they were properly sta- || At all events, they find it, in the course of duty, 
of a large share of the civil and ministerial duties || toned. The evil existing, therefore, is not in a || to be here, either in station or in the proper dis- 
of the country? Who disburses the vast annual | want of sufficient number of officers, but in a || charge of duty. Their wants are not limited by 
appropriations of the public revenues? Who has || disposition (a very natural one, I admit) of those || the scale of civil life; but I shall have another 
the direction and application of the revenues | we have to desire the advantages and pleasures || and more appropriate occasion to comment upon 
annually applied to the improvement of the | of civil and domestic life while enjoying the || the items of their allowances. Many of them 
country? ls it not mainly in the hands of the | rewards and honors of military oflice. The || now have both hands in your Treasury at once, 
military power, divided and subdivided ‘‘into | remedies for this evil, I believe, therefore, (said || while one at a time, in my opinion, would suffice, 
detail,’ as they express it? Are these officers | Mr. M.,) are in the hands of the worthy head || in these ‘ piping times of peace,’’ for any ordi- 
accountable to the people, or identified with them || of the pay department, and he has nothing to || nary cupidity. I am confident that if my honor- 
in feeling, to the extent necessary to a harmo- do but apply them. A paymaster should, I || able friend had investigated this question upon 
nious action? Many of them, sir, I believe, are | believe, be stationed at the general headquarters || both sides, he would have come to a different 
of great worth, and deserve the confidence they |; of each regiment of infantry, and of the regiment || result. There are, sir, I perceive, fifty-three 
enjoy, and the approbation they receive. These | of dragoons, and at some central post of each || military posts, besides thirteen arsenals, belong- 
must, perhaps, be considered honorable excep- regiment of artillery, instead of the cities and || ing to the United States—less than five for each 
tions, rather than as the basis of a general rule. | towns, where I am informed that most of them || paymaster. With the facilities now afforded for 
‘The union of the military and civil powers should, | are now quartered, and sometimes more than one || traveling, I am a little surprised that the worthy 
however, always be regarded with jealousy, and | in the same time. || officer at the head of the pay department should 
resisted in its incipient progress. Some of the Sir, (said Mr. M.,) in every peint of view | have made himself believe that this provision was 
military bureaus, as they now exist, therefore, | which | am enabled to take of this question, so || in any manner necessary. 
should, in my opinion, be placed upon a civil | unexpectedly presented to me at this time, I can- | 
footing, and the ** brevets,’’ with which they are | not discover any actual necessity for the adop- | 
now filled, should be lopped off as a useless ap- tion of the amendment of the Senate, and I there- | 
pendage, not in accordance with the spirit of our | fore hope it will be rejected. | 
civil institutions. J know, sir, that there is not Lest it may be supposed (said Mr. M.) that | 
much ‘* in a name,’’ and I have learned here that | I am unfriendly to the Army generally, from the 
**names are not things,’’ yet the propriety and | tenor of my remarks upon this question, I take 
| 
| 
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REMARKS OF HON. W. C. DUNLAP, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

faith of history would always induce me to en- | leave to disclaim all such feelings; but I admit 
deavor to have names indicate what things were | freely that I fear that great abuses have crept 
meant by them. into its administration. Such, I am confident, is 

Sir, the gathering of these bureaus, so near the | the belief of some of its best and most experi- 
public crib, serves, at least, to remind common | enced officers. I would, sir, if it were in my 
people of the tendencies of our nature; and some, || power, correct these; and I am confident it must 
who have been inclined to tolerate them as inci- | be done, or the sense of the American people 
dents to the Government, begin to apprehend that | will ere long overwhelm the establishment. The 
the incidents taay become the principals. IL en- || very fact that this provision comes by way of 
tertain, sir, (said Mr. M.,) a high and habitual || amendment and rider from the Senate shows that 
respect for military service in its proper sphere, | those who propose it are fearful of its fate when 
delcodinn the country in the field, protecting our || separated from its yokefellow. 
hardy and enterprising inhabitants upon thefron-|| [Mr.R. M. Jounson, the chairman of the Com- 
tier, and would reward it liberally by pecuniary || mittee on Military Affairs, replied at length.] 

rovisions, and the meed of public approbation; || Mr. MANN rejoined, that he felt constrained, 

ut that respect is much impaired when I see in justice both to the honorable gentleman and 
those military and chivalrous men withdrawing | himself, to say a word by way of rejoinder. He 
from their proper sphere into the cloisters of the || had been greatly misunderstood, gr he had mis- 
Government, secking civil employments under | represented the honorable member. Mr. M. did 
military garments, and recéiving sinecure and | understand the honorable chairman to say that || bills that the necessity of the Government re- 
patriotism money in exchange for the higherand | he did not urge the adoption of this provision as re the action of this House upon immediately. 
nobler rewards of military service. But, Mr. necessary to the service in Florida, and he be- s to the other bills included in the special order, 
Chairman, (said Mr. M.,) I find myself digress- | lieved he understood him correctly; but the hon- || there was not that necessity for immediate action. 
ing too far from the immediate question. The  orable gentleman now appeals to me in behalf of || Although the House refused to suspend the rules 
honorable gentleman from Kentucky had in- our bleeding countrymen; our defenseless fron- || to take up the bill in which his State and constit- 
formed us that there was no immediate necessity tier; our women and children exposed to the || uents were so much interested, we find ourselves 


for passing this amendment in order to pay the | relentless tomahawk of savage war. This appeal, || voting for a suspension of the rules to take up a 


troops now in service in Florida, and that he | sir, would be effectual and well in the proper |) bill to increase the number of paymasters. ir, 
himself would not vote for the provision for this | place, but not after the admissions made by my | would any member on this floor have given such 
purpose; and therefore he opposes the amend- onan Ie friend. The honorable gentleman com- || a vote if he had known for what he was voting? 
ment moved by the honorable gentleman from _ plains that | attack all the recommendations of |; How inconsistent must he have been to vote to 
Tennessee [Mr. Cave Jonnson] to limit this pro- | the Committee on Military Affairs. In this, sir, || postpone the Navy and fortification bills, since 
vision to one year. I cannot (said Mr. M.) see | he docs me injustice. I do not condemn indis- || we have so often been told the public service is 
the necessity of these three additional paymasters — criminately. “Some—yes, many of the recom- || suffering for the want of money to be ap ropri- 
from any data now before me. It is perceptible, mendations of that committee have received and || ated by those bills, and to take up a bill to in- 


by this time, that I do not put such unqualified will receive my warmest support; others I can- || crease the number of paymasters! Mr. D. said 
y f y ged, y 


March 10, 1836, 


On the Bill for paying the Troops and Volunteers received 
into the service of the United States; the question pend- 
ing being the amendment of the Senate providing for the 
appointment of two additional Paymasters. 


Mr. DUNLAP said: The House must now 
see the situation in which it was placed by the 
amendment of the Senate to this apprupriation 
bill. He would venture to assert that there was 
not half a dozen members who knew what they 
were voting for when they voted to suspend the 
rules of the House, and postpone the special 
orders of the day, to take up this bill. He was 
warranted in this assertion from the vote just 
taken on the motion made by himself to take up 
| the Tennessee land bill. He had not complained 
at the Flouse for that vote; he knew well the 
reasons that induced the gentlemen to give the 
votes they did. The special orders contain two 





confidence in these brevet heads of bureaus as not approbate. I am obliged, sir, to scrutinize || the House had voted for the caption of the bill 
the honorable chairman on Military Affairs. the recommendations of the honorable gentle- || without any knowledge of what amendments had 
This may be my misfortune—perhaps my fault. man with some care, because I know that he || been offered by the other branch of the Legisla- 
Thereare continual calls for an increase of these possesses so much of the milk of human kind- || ture. The House believed they were voting to 
officers. Bear in mind, however, that there are | ness in his ‘‘ gentle nature,”’ that it is hardly || take up a bill ‘‘ for the payment of volunteer and 
now, sir, six hundred and seventy-oue commis- possible for him to resist the personal importu- || militia corps in the service of the United States. 
sioned officers belonging to the Army of about | nities of his friends, to which he is constantly || The bill had passed this House without any op- 
six thousand men, or one commissioned officer exposed, and which impels him onward, uncon- ition. There was not a member that would 
for about nine men, forming what is called a\/ sciously forgetting for the moment, under the || for one moment withhold from that gallant band 
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of soldiers now engaged in the service of the Uni- 
ted States in Florida, in putting an end to the 
cruel and savage war of the Seminole Indians. 

Mr. D. said, in what situation are we who are 

opposed to the increase of paymasters?— We are 
liable to be charged with opposing the bill appro- 
priating money to pay the gallant sons of the 
South, who did not wait, when their country 
needed their services, to be drafted; but, sir, the 
only draft was, who should stay at home. All, 

res, all were ready, willing, and anxious to go 
and fight the battles of their country. He, for 
one, was unwilling to be placed in such a situa- 
tion. If this manner of legislation is adopted, of 
putting measures of a different character in the 
same bill, what will be our situation? Sir, take, 
for example, the case now before the House. 
Suppose a majority of this House shall be op- 
posed to increase the number of paymasters, and 
pon-concur in the Senate’s amendment, and the 
Senate should refuse to recede from their amend- 
ment: the-House will be compelled either to lose - 
the bill, as the fortification bill was lost last ses- 
‘sion, or agree to increase the number of pay- 
masters. Mr. D. said he was utterly opposed to 
such a practice of legislation. It was unparlia- 
mentary, and the House should unanimously 
refuse to adopt such a principle. Mr. D, said, 
as to the amendment, he desired that its merits 
might be considered when the bill of this House 
on that subject came up, and also the bills to in- 
crease the engineer and topographical corps. It 
would seem strange to his constituents that four- 
teen men were not sufficient to pay quarterly six 
thousand men what the Government owed them. 
It was certainly strange to him, if they could not 
each pay less than five hundred men, although | 
they were stationed over a large tract of country. 
The facilities of traveling were now very great; 
much more so than in 182], when fourteen pay- 
masters were considered sufficient. 





ADDITIONAL PAYMASTERS. 


REMARKS OF HON. R. M.JOHNSON, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 10, 1836, 


In the Committee of the Whole, on the question of agree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the bill from 
the House, providing for the payment of Volunteers and 
Militia in the service of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON observed that, as chairman of 
the Military Committee, it became his duty to 
explain the matter in question by a simple state- 
ment of the facts connected with the bill and the 
amendments. He was reluctant to intrude upon 
the time of the committee by any remarks of his; | 
but the views of the War Department, of the 
chief of the pay department, and of the Military 
Committee, which were in perfect-coincidence, | 
ought to be known to every member before 
giving his vote. 

The bill (said he) provides that the militia, | 
when called into actual service, shall receive the | 
same pay as the regular Army, and that the 
widows of such as may die in the service shall | 
receive five years’ half pay, and that the widows 
of such as shall perish in the regular service shall 
also receive five years’ half pay. This bill passed | 
the House, and was sent to the Senate. . 

Another bill has been reported by the Military 
Committee, providing for the appointment of | 
three additional paymasters to the Army, but it | 
has not yet been acted upon by the House. 

The bill which passed the House has been | 
taken up by the Senate, and amended by adding | 
to it the other bill for the appointment of three | 
additional paymasters, and in that form returned | 





to the House for itsconcurrence. The bill, then, 
as returned from the Senate, presents to us the 
two bills amalgamated, one of which has already 
been passed by the House, the other matured by 
the committee, but not yet acted upon b the | 
House. Though the committee of the House 

none two bills fo effect the object of the one 
bill as amended, the Senate did not discover such 
a want of relation between the two as to render 
it improper to embrace the whole subject in one 
bill. The whole is strictly military. It specifies 
the allowance to be made for military services, 
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and it provides for a sufficient increase of the 


number of disbursing officers to carry this, to- 
gether with the preéxisting laws, into effect. 
There is in it nothing of that complexity ealeu- 
lated to produce confusion; nothing novel or 
anomalous. The object of a law is lost without 
the means of carrying it into effect; and the Pay- 
master General, knowing, from practical demon- 
stration, the immediate necessity of the measure, 
requesied the amendment to be made by the | 
Senate. The committee of the Senate gave to | 
the subject the same investigation which the com- | 
mittee of the House had done, and arrived at | 
the same conclusion. They incorporated, as an | 
amendment, the same bill, verbatim, which had | 
been reported by the Military Committee to the | 
House. The Senate adopted the amendment, and | 
asked the concurrence of the House. Their ob- | 
ject appears to have been, not to counteract the 
views of the House, but to further them, by so 
accelerating the buSiness as to give efficacy to the 
measure at the moment when our bleeding coun- 
try feels its necessity. 

It is objected by gentlemen that we have already 
fourteen paymasters—a number quite sufficient | 
for the payment of an army of but six or seven 
thousand men. The argument seems specious, 
and it is admitted that half the number would be | 
amply sufficient for a much larger army, if they | 
were consolidated at one, two, or three stations. | 
But the labor imposed on the paymaster is not 
proportioned to the number of troops, as the 
gentleman would seem to intimate. It is propor- | 


{| tioned to the scattered situation, and the remote- | 


ness from each other of the stations occ®pied by | 


| the troops. 








dred miles to pay three companies at three differ- 
ent stations, as it would to pay three regiments 
of a thousand men each, at one station. The 


present number of paymasters was fixed in 1821, || 


when the number of military stations was much 
lessthan what they are atthis time; and,even then, 
some of our troops, occupying distant posts, were 
kept out of their pay for more than six months 
together, and in some instances reduced to a state 
of actual suffering, in time of peace, for want of 
proper facilities to give them their pay according 
to law. Our military, stations are now greatly 
extended in their distance, and multiplied in their 
number. They are spread along our maritime 
frontier from Eastport, in Maine, to Florida and 
New Orleans, in the South; and upon our western 
frontier, from the 


{t requires as much time and labor | 
for a paymaster to perform a journey of five hun- | 


ted river, along the western | 


border of Arkansas, Missouri, and on the Upper | 
Mississippi, to Green Bay and Mackinac, in the | 


North, embracing the whole circumference of the 
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rant of what is necessary to perfect our military 
establishment. It is recommended by the Secre- 
tary of War, who is not unacquainted with the 
wants of his Department. It is earnestly recom- 
mended by General Towson, the Paymaster Gen- 


eral, who alleges the impossibility of punctuality 


and as an officer, will stand every scrutiny. 





in paying the Army rene with the present 
number of paymasters; and it is long experience 
which has demonstrated to him the truth of the 
proposition. His veracity is unimpeached and 
unimpeachable. His character, both as a man 
He 
has no end to answer, in this request, but his 
country’s good; and if any other temptation could 
»resent itself, no person would suspect him capa- 
le of yielding to it. With these authorities, I 
ask no further evidence of the necessity of the 
measure proposed in the amendment. Without 
it the Government cannot fulfill its stipulations 
to the Army. The money is provided; the ap- 
propriation is made; the service is performed; 
but for want of a sufficient number of paymas- 
ters, the heroic band is defrauded of its timely 
dues; the officers and soldiers are reduced to sul- 
fering, and the Treasury is not benefited one cent 
by the delay. And is this true economy? No, 
sir, it is prodigality. Economy gives sufficient 
aid to effect the entire object of appropriations, 
The want of these means is alike destructive to 
public and private credit, and must end in disas- 
ters, which years of true economy cannot repair. 

The tendency of any measure which has an 
unjust bearing upon any class of citizens, what- 
ever may be its present prospect, will always end 
in misfortune. Butif any one class merits prompt- 
ness in meting to them their stipend, it is the 


Army. Their whole allowance is but a scanty 
competence. They serve not their country for 
money. They form a bulwark of defense around 


us, and glory 1s their reward. Of this ae have 
surrounded themselves with a radiance as lasting 


'as the sunbeams, which the eye of envy can 


never penetrate; and we cannot deprive them of 


|it. The complaints of officers seers visit- 


ing the seat of Government, whether on duty or 


| on furlough, cannot eclipse their glory, nor plack 


one laurel from their brows. Their deeds of 


| chivalry during the late war have covered them 
| with immortal honors; and the character of those 
|| who compose this little army for intelligence and 


| honor is unsurpassed by any ann number in 


| creation. 


United States, and forming a circuit of ten thou- | 


sand miles. 


The whole of this cireuit must be | 


traversed once every three months by paymasters, | 


or the troops cannot receive their compensation 
according to the terms of the law under which 
they enter the service. It is required of each pay- 
master to prepare pay-rolls, visit every station 
within his district, pay each person his due, and 
make his return, properly authenticated, to the 
paymaster general for adjudication once in every 
three months. The labor has been found to be 
physically impracticable. Officers and privates 
in Florida, the seat of recent slaughter, have been 
deprived of their pay for more than six months 
together; and it has been stated that the volun- 
teers who acted so gallant a part in the Black 
Hawk war, did not, in many instances, receive 
their pay for more than a year after their services 
terminated. In these cases the fault is not ascrib- 
able to the disbursing officers, nor to the Depart- 
ment, but to the want of a sufficient number of 
paymasters to perform the service. Is this the 


treatment which our heroic Army merits from || 


the nation which it defends? 

Geatlemen now call for’ proof of the correct- 
ness of the statement. They desire such evidence 
as shall satjsfy them that the present number is 
inadequate to the service. It is not possible, 
sir, to subject this to the rules of mathematical 
demonstration, because it is not a proposition of 
that nature. But we have sufficient evidence to 
satisfy the most incredulous mind, if credit is due 
to the asseveration of disinterested men of the 
highest honor and trust. The measure is recom- 
mended by the President, who is not utterly igno- 


1] 
| 
1 
| 


i 
i} 
| 


Why, then, withhold from them their 
stipulated dues after they become payable by 
contract, for the trifling consideration of furnish- 
ing a sufficient number of disbursing officers to 
perform this service ? 

‘This measure is but a branch of the system of 
defense which the safety of our whole interior 
frontier imperiously demands. The States bor- 
dering upon the savages are warranted in the 
expectation of protection from the tomahawk and 
scalping knife. The want of this system has 


already stained the waters of the Upper Missis- 


sippi, and deluged the Illinois with the blood of 
innocence; and Florida is now bleeding under the 
hand of savage barbarity; when a small propor- 
tion of the moneys which these two wars will 
have cost, expended in perfecting the system of 
which this measure is an important branch, 
would have prevented the catastrophe. The 


| same scenes will be reacted in Arkansas, in Mis- 


souri, in our Northwestern Territory, unless the 
whole system of protection shall be adopted. 


| The destruction of many valuable lives, and the 


waste of many millions of dollars, will be the 


| certain result, though the annual appropriation 
| of a few hundred thousand dollars, applied in 


proper time, may prevent the disasters. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONTESTED ELECTION. 


| REMARKS OF HON. A. P. MAURY, 


i} 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe Howse or Representatives, 
March 12, 1836, 
On the question of granting further time in the case of the 


contested election of Mr. Granam, one of the sitting 
members from North Carolina. 


Mr. MAURY said he hoped the House would 
| not make this subject the order of the day for any 


l particular and proximate day; but that it would 
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reject every motion of that nature, for the purpose 
of entertaining the resolution proposed by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Harp] to re- 
commit the reports and documents to the Com- 
mittee of Elections, with instructions to grant 
j 


further time to the sitting member to take depo- || 


sitions. He respectfully asked the attention of | 
the House for a few moments, while he proceeded 
to state, as succinctly as he might, the reasons 
in favor of such a disposition. 

The Committee of Elections met for the first 
time on the second Monday of the present ses- 
sion. The chairman was instructed to inform 
the sitting member and the petitioner that on the 
following day their presence was desired for the 
purpose of ascertaining if they were ready, and 
of entertaining any propositions which they 
might thiek proper to make. They appeared 
accordingly—the sitting member in person, and 
the petitioner in person and by counsel. In the 
course of the session the sitting member sub- 
mitted a protest, in which he objected to the 
reception, as evidence, of all the depositions 
referred to the committee, on account of the 
vagueness and generality of the notices for taking 
them which had been served on him by the peti- 
tioner. The counsel for the petitioner combated, 
with much earnestness, and at great length, the 
objections contained in the protest; and the com- 
mittee adjourned without coming to any decision 
on the subject. This protest, if sustained, would 
decide the question in limine, and render any 
further proceedings, at least till other testimon 
not liable to its exception should be ptebased, 
unnecessary. 

In consequence, however, of the absence, from 
indisposition, or other sufficient cause, of several 
saubare of the committee, a decision on the pro- 
test was deferred from day to day, until a full 
session of all the members could be had. This 
did not take place till the 15th of January, when 
the objections of the protest were overruled by a 
majority of the committee. The sitting member, 
on being apprised of this decision, promptly 
applied for further time to take depositions. He 
stated the persons whose testimony he desired to 





procure, the voters whose qualifications he im- || 





peached, and the particular disqualifications under | 
whicli they labored. That this application was 
not earlier made, is ascribable to causes over | 
which the sitting member had no control. At 
the earliest possible pe he had offered a pro- 
test, in the nature of a plea in abatement, to all 
the testimony before the committee. If a decision 
had been made promptly and adversely to the 
views of the sitting member, there is every reason 
to believe that the application for further time 
would have been as ene made. But the 
committee did not so decide. The investigation 
dragged its slow length along till the middle of 
January. If, then, this application would have 
been deemed reasonable at the commencement of 
the session, it is contended that the sitting mem- 
ber did not lose any right, ought not to be de- | 
prived of any privilege, in consequence of a dela 

which he not only did not occasion, but of which 
he deprecated the continuance. By every con- 
sideration of justice and fair dealing he stood, on 
the 15th of January, when the preliminary ob- 


jections raised by him to the receivability of the || 


testimony were overruled, precisely where he | 


would have stood if those objections had not been 
made, or, when made, been promptly acted on— 


at the threshold of the investigation. || 


Placing, then, the sitting member onthisground | 
—a ground from which he cannot rightfully be 
removed—let us examine whether the merits of 
the application are such as, if made at the outset, 
would have entitled him to the delay asked for. 

The election was held early in August last. 
The sitting member was not apprised by the pe- 
titioner of his intention to contest the seat till the 
2d of October following, a period of nearly two 
months. The first notice to take depositions was 
served on the sitting member on the 19th of Oc- 
tober, and the 29th of that month designated as 
the time when the actual taking of them was to 
commence. In all this long interval, from early 
in August till the 19th of October, the petitioner, 
it is fair to presume, was ransacking the district 
for the purpose of ferreting out testimony to 
sustain his pretensions; while the sitting mem- 





| veyed the ground, selected his positions, and mar- 
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ber, perhaps unapprised of these searching in- 
vestigations, or resting secure in the returns of 
sworn officers and in Fis certificate of election, 
did not make corresponding exertions. 

When, therefore, the notices were served on 
him, he had difficulties to encounter which were 
peculiar to his position. He had a district of 
great extent to traverse, two hundred miles in 
length, by about ninety in breadth, comprising 
within its limits six sparsely populated counties, 
and presenting, in its broken and mountainous 


surface, physical obstacles to traveling of the | 


most formidable nature. He had to encounter 
an opponent forearmed, who had already sur- 


shaled his array of witnesses. He had to act 
upon the inadequate information of vague and 
general notices to appear, in rapid succession, at 
points remote from each other, alike uninformed 
of the witnesses to be examined, the voters al- 
leged to be unqualified, and the particular dis- 

ualifications charged against them. It resulted, 
then, from the very necessities of his position, 


that he was taken by surprise. 





It was utterly impossible that he should pre- 


| pare himself beforehand with explanatory or re- 


butting testimony. Everything was withheld 
from him but the single privilege of cross-exam- 
ination, and of that he could not avail himself, in 


| one instance at least, even by attorney. 


|| as it was analogous to 


The depositions, as before stated, were com- 
menced to be taken on the 29th of October. In 
thirty days from that time the sitting member 

was my to this place to enter upon the dis- 
| charge of his public duties. Of these thirty days 
the greater portion were monopolized by the pe- 
titioner, leaving him inadequate time to travel in- 
termediate distances, much less to take depositions 
in his own behalf. 

Such being the facts of the case, can it be pre- 
tended, with any approach to plausibility, that 
the sitting member was placed on a level of equal- 
| ity with his competitor ?—that he had an equal 
opportunity afforded him of procuring and mar- 
shaling his testimony ? 

At an early stage of this debate, the case of 
Letcher and Sears was cited as a precedent in 
point against the pending application. But so far 
the present, he (Mr. M.) 
drew from it a directly contrary conclusion. 
That election, like the one in question, took place 
early in August; the district was much smaller, 
the country more level and traversable, and not 
only the names of the voters, but the person for 
| whom they voted, placed on record. The latter 
| advantage, resulting from the viva voce mode of 
voting, must have greatly abridged the labor of 





| the parties to that controversy. Yet,on reaching | 


| this place, they both applied for further time, and 
| further time, till the Ist of January was granted 
them. 


till some time in March to prepare briefs, and 
arrange the testimony. If time was granted to 
| both in that case, why not to one in this? 
| On the 3lst of November and Ist of December 
| depositions were taken on behalf of the petitioner 
| at Morganton, in Burke county, about six hun- 
dred miles from this place. The sitting member 
was notified of the fact, but alleges that, inasmuch 
as it was physically impossible for him to attend 
| there, and reach the seat of Government, where 
| paramount public duties called him, by the 7th 
of December, he wrote to one friend, and, on the 
suggestion afterwards of his absence, to another 
friend, to attend and actin his behalf. Neither 
| of them did attend; and the sitting member was, 
in fact, unrepresented. The depositions taken 
| under these circumstances are, therefore, ex parte, 
| and ought not to be received as evidence. 
_ He (Mr. M.) was no lawyer; but he had al- 
| ways understood that the object of notice was to 
| give the adverse party an opportunity to attend 
| either in person, or by attorney, for she purpose 
of cross-examining witnesses. If he cannot at- 
_ tend in person, the option, which can alone give 
validity to the notice,is taken from him. The 
obstacles to personal attendance may be either 
physical or moral. Physical, as if, for example, 
| sufficient time be not allowed him to reach the 
| place pees in the notice on the day ap- 
| pointed. Moral, if paramount public duties, of 


| 
| 





|| gress applied no 








which the party serving the notice was cognizant, 


called him in another direction. Either of these 
causes would alike vitiate a notice. If the sitting 
member had been represented Morganton, 
on the occasion alluded to, this objection might 
| not be insisted on. But as he was not, the are 


‘| ment addresses itself forcibly to the equitable 


consideration of this House. On the necessity 
of cross-examination to the full and correct eyo- 
lution of facts, Mr. M. said he would not enlarge; 
it need only be suggested to produce a proper im- 
pression on every mind at all conversant with 
judicial investigations. A state of things might 

ossibly arise, resulting from the decision of the 

ouse on other points involved in this contro- 
| versy, which would make the admissibility of this 
testimony the hinge on which the election would 


| 
| 
| 


tlemen could reconcile it to their sense of justice 
to oust the sitting member upon evidence which 
may justly be characterized as ex parte, and under 
circumstances which would render them obnox- 
ious, whether deservedly or not, to the imputa- 
tion of partiality, or at least precipitance ? 

There is another view of this case, (Mr. M. 
said,) which he wished to present. This is not 
so much a contest between the sitting member 
and the petitioner, as between the majority and 
minority of the people of the twelfth congressional 
district of North Carolina. The point of difficulty 
is to ascertain which is the rightful majority of 
| legal voters. By all the sanctions of our free in- 
stitutions, the voice of that majority, from which- 
ever side it may issue, has a right to be heard on 
this floor. Every avenue should be opened which 
may let in additional light upon the subject. Let 
the facts on each side be fully and fairly presented, 
and then we may arrive at a decision which will 
abide the test of public scrutiny. Even if the 
imputation of laches, of negligence in procuring 
testimony, could justly attach, as it cannot, to the 
sitting member, thisshould not affect, injuriously, 
the interests of those whom he claims to repre- 
sent. The petitioner, if indeed he be the rightful 
Representative, cannot be injured by delay, but, 
on thecontrary, benefited. Time hasever proved 
itself, not the enemy, but the friend of truth. 

Another argument in favor of delay, is dedu- 
cible from the fact that there is no law of Congress 
regulating the mode of proceeding in cases of 
contested election. The sitting member was sud- 
denly launched into this ocean of investigation, 
without chart or compass to direct his course. It 
cannot be said that he has not conformed to law, 
when there is no law. He knew not what evi- 
dence was admissible, and what inadmissible. 
The statute-book did, indeed, once speak upon 
the subject; but its voice has long since ceased. 
The law expired by its own limitation, and Con- 
romethean fire to prolong its 


turn; and the question is propounded whether gen- 





In point of fact, they did not return till | 
the middle of that month, and they were allowed | 


existence. If precedents be appealed to, they 
are vague, loose, and contradictory; sometimes 
adapted to subserve the ends of temporary polit- 
ical interests, sometimes conforming to the laws 
of the particular State in which the contest arose, 
just as the caprice or wisdom, the policy or pas- 
sion, of majorities in this body or its committees 
might suggest. Under these circumstances, to 
adopt a rigorous rule, and give it a retrospective 
operation, would be virtually to enact an ex post 
facto law—a mode of proceeding which is the 
resort of despotism, and therefore not to be tol- 
erated in a free country. 

It may be said that the sitting member should 
have looked to the laws of North Carolina regu- 
lating the mode of proceeding in contested elec- 
tions for the State Legislature. The proper reply 
to this is, in the first place, that those laws have 
no binding force either upon him or upon Con- 
gress; and in the second place, that regulations 
which may be very appropriate to cases of which 
the theater of operations is circumscribed within 
the limits of one county, may be very unjust and 
oppressive in their practical bearings, when ex- 
tended over a congressional district of six times 
the extent. The laws of N orth Carolina, for ex- 
ample, provide that notice of an intention to con- 
test the seat of a member returned for the Legis- 
lature shall be given within thirty days of the 
meeting of that foay. This time may be amply 
sufficient where the sphere of investigation 1s 
confined to one county. But where, as in the 
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»resent case, Six counties are embraced, the num- | 
ber of days, by the rule of proportion, would be 
sealtiplied six-fold. ‘ 
Allusions have been made in the course of this | 
debate to the political preferences and connections | 
of the parties to this controversy. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina, [Mr. Bynum,] in ref- 
erence to the motion, dictated by a sense of || 
justice, of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. | 
{arp,] to allow the petitioner a seat within the | 
bar of this House, and the povne of speaking 
in his own behalf, remarked the other day that he 
would hesitate to receive favors from political or | 
yersonal enemies. The gentleman from New || 
Vork [Mr. Mann] threw out this morning an || 
intimation or threat, unless a certain course indi- 
cated by himself were pursued by those whom 
he was pleased to denominate the political friends 
of the sitting member, this would be made a party 
question. Political or personal enemies? Party 
questions! Sir, how came those gentlemen to 
know that the political connections of the sitting 
member and the petitioner were different and ad- 
verse? Rumor es informed us that, in their 
canvass before the people, both those gentlemen 
avowed the same political preferences in regard to 
men. Ifthe rumor be unfounded, they both have | 
seats on this floor, and can disabuse our minds 
of the false impression. But if it be true, what 
propriety is there in giving utterance to such sar- 
casms and minatory admonitions? Granting, 
however, that those gentlemen have held, or do |' 
hold, antagonistic sentiments and preferences in 
regard to the great questions, whether relating to 
men or measures, which divide and agitate the 
country, is the principle to be acted on, and not | 
only acted on, but openly avowed, in this Hall, | 
that on questions of a judicial resort—of questions 
which affect the purity of the elective franchise, | 
the discipline of party is to prevail over the dic- | 
tates of justice, and right to be trampled under | 
foot at the nod of power? Sir, this is a judicial | 
question. Our functions are those of judges, not | 
of legislators; of jurors, to try facts, and not of | 
political partisans to stifle or distort them. Let | 
us examine and decide upon the question in the 
spirit of candor and impartiality. Let us place | 
it where alone it should stand, on its naked, ab- || 
stract merits, separated from every extraneous 1] 
attribute of party, and purified from the discolor- || 


| who moved to reduce the appropriation to the 


| ability, for thirty years; and he could not believe 


| be longer in progress. 


| had been expressed as to whether a sufficient 
work. We are now (said Mr. T.) in- progress 
, Contractors have gone from public works already 


| completed in New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
| and they have taken with them hands, generally 
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the State of Ohio, and inserting $200,000; and by | He confessed that he was surprised to see a 


striking out $350,000, appropriated for the road in | 
the State of Indiana, and inserting $100,000. 

Mr. TIPTON observed that he would not have | 
troubled the Senate with a single remark on the | 


| subject now under consideration, had he not | 
| found opposition to this measure from a quarter 


uite unexpected and new to him; and he had no 

doubt that it will be news to his constituents that 
they were not prepared to expect. 

The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] 


amount applied on the road last year, was surely 
not seriously hostile to the continuation of it, 
after having supported this work, with great | 


that he wanted it abandoned. but rather wished | 
to reduce the sum required, that the road might | 
The gentleman wanted | 
to be six years doing what he (Mr. T.) proposed | 
to do in three. Something had been said with | 


employed economically. On this subject doubts 


number of hands could be found to perform the 


of constructing but two public works in the State, 
the Wabash canal and the Cumberland road. 


Irish laborers, and tools sufficient to go on with 
these works. They were now, and would remain, 
on those works until they were finished, if the 
money to continue them was appropriated; but 
if you cut down and limit the appropriation, 
(said Mr. 'T.,) you put off the time of finishing | 
the road, and you double the expenses. 

The State of Indiana has appropriated ten mil- | 


lions of dollars for internal improvements, had | 


organized a board of public works to conduct 
them. Two canals, two railroads, and one turn- 
pike road, were to be made, and the board would 
meet in a few days to determine on their plan of 
operations for this year. If you make a large 
appropriation (said Mr. T.) for the national road, 
itis probable that the State will not commence 
any of her new works this year; for the Wabash 


| could be made so. 


|| regard to the number of hands that could be || 


newspaper friendly to the Senator, in noticing 
his motion to lay the bill on the table, attempt to 
give it a party coloring, the paper remarking that 
his motion caused a fluttering among the friends 
of the Administration. He would regret to see 
the question on the passage of this bill made a 
party question; indeed he did not see how it 
It never had been considered 
a party measure; and of the political parties that 
had existed in this country for the last thirty 
years, some members have supported, and others 
have opposed appropriations for the national road, 
without regard to political bearing. If proof 
were wanting at this late day to establish the 
national character of this road, he could refer to 
an able report, made by the honorable Senator 
himself, while he was at the head of an important 
Department of the Government, to be found at 
page 61 of the Senate’s Documents, second ses- 
sion of the Nineteenth Congress. It was there 
shown that the continuation of the Cumberland 


/road to St. Louis was of national importance. 





canal and national road may employ all the hands 
now there; but if you reduce the appropriation 


ations of passiqn or of prejudice. Let us grant | as proposed by the motion of the honorable Sen- 


the application for further time. 





THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, | 
February 26, 1836, 


On the bill making an appropriation for the completion of 
the Cumberland Road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri. 

Mr. CLAY, after a few preliminary remarks, 
said he felt then, as he always did, a great solici- 


| 
| 


tude for this road; but he owned he felt also some |! 


difficulties on the subject. 
internal improvements which he had advocated | 
for so many years had been suspended, and by | 


the codperation, too, of the very States most in- || 


terested in the system, and for whose benefit this 
road was to be made. The States of Tennessee | 
and Kentucky had received less money from the 
Government than any other two States in the 
Union. In the project to extend a great leading 
road from Nashville to the Gulf of Mexico, an 
appropriation to amostimportant link from Mays- 
ville to Lexington, in forming a connection be- 
tween that road and the Cumberland road, had | 
been vetoed; and Kentucky had, by her own | 
enterprise, to make the road herself. 
to listen to a spirit of resentment, he might say 

he would withhold his support until all the States | 
received equal benefits; but he was willing to go | 
on to the Mississippi, and also to aid in those 
improvements east of the Wabash, to a reason- 
able extent. 
ana [Mr. Henpricks and Mr. Tipton] would let | 
them circumscribe the appropriation, until bridges 
were built over the Wabash and Ohiorivers. The 
country embraced in this part of the road was poor 
and thinly settled, dog 2 thought, did not re- 
quire so much expenditure now. 


» Mr. C. then moved to amend the bill by strik- | 


ing out $320,000, the appropriation for the road in 


| 


The great system of || 


If he were |; 


He hoped the gentlemen from Indi- || 


ator, there will not be sufficient funds to pay for 
the labor of all the hands now there, and they | 
| must seek employment elsewhere. 
will procrastinate the time, and double the ex- | 
pense of finishing the road. No good reason had 


the bill. 


cation bill, and the favorite land bi:l of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, and stili they would have a 
large surplus at the beginning of the year 1837. 

| When this bill was before the Senate, some days 


| he understood hini to say that he made the mo- 
tion to prevent heavy drafts being made on the 
Treasury, until he was informed whether we 
| were to have peace or war. The gentleman was 
kind enough to withdraw his motion—for which 
I thank him—to give the friends of the bill an 
opportunity to explain and defend it. [am happy 
now, sir, (said Mr. T.,) to say that a favorable 
change in our foreign relations justifies me in 
assuring the Senator that there is no reason to 
apprehend war from any quarter, unless it be 
those skirmishes that happen now and then with 
the Indians on our frontier; but should it ever 
become necessary for us, as a nation, to choose 
between war and a dishonorable peace, he had 
no doubt the Senator from South Carolina and 
himself, whether at that time citizens or Senators, 
vould be found contending, side by side, for the 
honor of the country. He could not suppose that 
| the Senator from South Carolina was actuated by 
| other motives in making that motion than a strong 
| sense of public duty. He had too long known 
| him as a friend to internal improvement, to believe 





| that any other motive could influence him to vote 
| against an appropriation for the national road. 


| 
Thus you || 


| ago, an honorable Senator from South Carolina | 
[Mr. Catnoun] tnoved to lay it on the table; and | 


|| owned b 


This had never been questioned. 

The Cumberland road was commenced under 
alaw of Congress of 29th March, 1806, while 
Mr. Jefferson was President of the United States; 
it was favored by him, and by every Adminis- 
tration since his day; by none less than by the 
| present Administration. It was true that this 

road had many friends among the present party 
in power, and it was equally true that it had able 
and efficient supporters among those who did not 
support the present Administration. Others op- 
posed this road on grounds satisfactory to them- 
selves and their constituents; and we have no 
right (said Mr. T.) to object to their opposition; 
| but I protest against a bill of so much importance 
| ta those whom I have the honor in part to rep- 

resent, being condemned to die on your table, 


|| without giving to its friends a hearing. 
|| Mr. T. begged honorable Senators to come up 


| to a vote on this bill, not as a party question, but 
| as a measure in which both national faith and 
| national honor were pledged to the young States 
of the West, for the completion of this road to 
| Missouri. The act of Congress of 1506, to which 
| he alluded, and to which he begged leave to refer 
| gentlemen who had doubts on the subject, au- 
| thorized a survey of a road from Cumberland, in 
Maryland, or from a point on the Potomac river, 
near Cumberland, over the mountains, to the 
| State of Ohio; and provides that the money— 
$30,000—appropriated for that object was to be 
refunded to the Treasury out of the fund set 


o ‘| apart by the compact between the United States 
| been assigned for reducing the sum proposed in | 


It was admitted on all hands that there | 
| wasebundant money in the Treasury; and the | 
|| Senator from Ohio had shown clearly, to his | 
'| mind, that they might pass this bill, the fortifi- 


and the State of Ohio, for making roads leading 
to that State. By compacts between the United 
States and the new States, a portion of the pro- 
| ceeds of the sales of the public lands was set 
apart for the purpose of making roads leading to 
them; and the continuation of this road was in 
compliance with these compacts entered into, he 
| might say, with the whole West, which would 
ere long be more than one half the Union. Under 
this compact, these States, on their admission 
into the Union, relinquished the right to tax lands 
the United States, or lands sold by 
| them within their limits, for five years from their 
| sale; and the United States javend te give to these 
| new States lands for education, salines, and this 

road fund as an equivalent for relinquishing their 

right of taxation. 
| Mr. T. put the vote on the bill on the ground 
| of complying with the compact between the Uni- 
| ted Sates and the new States of the Northwesi. 
| We have a right (said Mr. T.) to expect appro- 
priations to continue this road to the far West, 
not as a gift or a grant to the new States, but in 
compliance with an agreement between the Gen- 
eral Government and their people at the time of 
their admission into the Union. Were there no 
| compact, the United States, being the great land- 
| holder in the new States, would find it both their 
| interest and their duty to contribute money for 
| constructing a road leading to their own lands. 
1 


Those who opposed this road surely had nota 
hope of arresting its progress westward; for as 

| population increased in the older States, the young 
| and the enterprising naturally looked to the West 
| for a residence and future home, and they emi- 
| grated to the Mississippi valley. He was forcibly 
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struck with a remark made by an honorable Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Preston.] He 
told us yesterday (said Mr. a.) that the western 

yeople were not the purchasers of the public 
ade. that it was the people of the East and 
South who purchased them. This was true toa 
certain extent. As population increased, the 
young and the enterprising, quitting the land of 
their nativity and the homes of their fathers, em- 
igrated to the West, and became the purchasers 
of the public lands. We are always (said Mr. T.) 
glad to receive them. They make valuable citi- 
zens; they contribute to fill your Treasury, and 
unite with us in adding to the wealth and power 
of the nation. Hence, the construction of the 
road was equally beneficial to the old and the new 
States; and its extension must keep pace with the 
extension of our settlements towards the far West. 

A settlement had already commenced on the 
west fork of the Mississippi, above the State of 
Missouri; and it would not be ten years before 
these people'would form a State government, and 
apply for admission into the Union. This coun- 
try would make a fine State; extending up the 
Missouri river, far above the State of Missouri, 
toward the Rocky mountains; the inhabitants 
would be our neighbors, our friends; they would 
become purchasers of the public lands,and would 
they not have a right to expect the mail sent to 
them? and is it to be expected that they would 
not demand an extension of the national road? 
‘They surely would. And he could not doubt 
that this road would go on to the foot of the 
Rocky mountains, perhaps cross them, to the 
Pacific ocean. The sales of the public domain 
will afford the means, and we will apply it; and 
{ cannot doubt that Congress will, as they have 
heretofore, apply them to that object. 

In 1829 Congress made an appropriation to 
remove the timber from the road through the 
State of Indiana, and to grade the banks, prepar- 
atory to making ita turnpike road. The timber 
had been removed, and near half the road was 
graded, half the bridges were constructed, and 
stone prepared to cover a small portion of the 
good graveled road. Putting the stone in the 
road, 1s the most expensive part of road making. 
This is the reason why a heavy appropriation is 
now asked for. Ifthe graded road was not cov- 
ered with stone, the travel on the road would 
destroy the grade, and the work would have to 
be done over again next year. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] told 
them that he rather thought that the country 
through which this road passed in Indiana and 
Illinois was thinly settled, and that it was a long 
distance between houses on some parts of the 
road. He would not undertake to say how the 
fact was as regards the road in Illinois; the Sen- 


ators from that State would no doubt inform the 
Senate; but he assured the Senator from Ken- | 


tucky that every acre of public lands along the 
road in Indiana had been purchased from the 


United Staies; that the country was densely | 


populated; and farms, though not quite as ex- 
tensive as they were in Kentucky, were much 
more numerous, and villages were growing up at 
short intervals along the road. 

That Senator had also been pleased to allude 
to the neon given to the present Administration 
by friends of the bill now before them; and he 
said that the States southwest of the Ohio wanted 
z branch of this road, which was denied them; 
and called upon the friends of the national road 
to do even-handed justice to the States south, as 
well as to those north, of the Ohio river. 

Sir, (said Mr. T.,) if that gentleman will look 
at our Journals, I think he will find that several 
friends of this national road voted for the bill to 
which he alludes—the Maysville and Lexington 
road bill. If it did not become a law, it was no 
fault of theirs. 

With regard to his feeble support (said Mr. 
T.) of this or any other Adminisiration, he could 
only be influenced by the Executive as by other 
public men. He would go with them pene so far, 
and no further than they pursued that course 
which he thought sustained the honor and inter- 
est of his country. He looked to the wishes of 
a majority of his constituents, and to his own 
judgment of what was right and wrong, for his 
rule of conduct here; not to the will of a Chief 


_ discussion of this bill, that neg system of 
internal improvement by the 


/now what it was in 1825. 
| priation was made to prosecute surveys, with a | 
| view of constructing roads and canals in different | 
| parts of the Union. 


_ for the purpose of ascertaining the probability of | 


| The C 


a great political conflict terminated, that brought 
| a new party into power. 
| Magistrate of the Maysville and Lexington road | 
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Magistrate, or of any other public or private in- 
dividual. He cared not who was President of 
the United States, if he administered the Gov- 
ernment agreeably to the Constitution and the | 
laws. If he does this, (said Mr. T.,) he hasa right 
to expect my support, and upon no other terms. 

We have been told (said Mr. T.) during the 


eneral Govern- 
ment had been suspended. Why, sir, this was 
no fault of the friends of the national road. It 
was owing, as he believed, to a change in public 
opinion; public sentiment on the subject of in- | 
ternal improvement by this Government was not 
In that year an appro- | 


yn. The United States engineer | 
went to work; civil engineers were employed to | 
assist them; and surveys were extensively made 


making a number of roads and canals. In 1828, | 
The veto by the Chief | 


bill, and the message that accompanied the return | 
of that bill, set the people to reflecting on the 





| subject of internal improvement on their own re- | 
| sources by the States, or by chartered companies; | 
| before that time, but three States—New York, | 


_vania, and Ohio—had embarked extensively in | 
internal improvement. 


| ing roads, railroads, and canals. 
| looked this wa 
for the improving of our rivers, though the im- | 
| proving of some rivers—the Wabash, for in- | 
| stance—had been denied them; to his utter as- 


| 


j 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





bridge could not be constructed over the Wabash | 


and a large portion of Illinois are interested in the | 
| navigation of the river above that place, and to 
| remove all doubt upon the subject, the Secretary | 
| of War was instructed by a resolution of this 
| Senate to cause an examination to be made of the 
| site for a bridge, and to report the facts, with a 


Wabash at Terre Haute, and said that the Ohio 


| Houses, in the hurry and bustle on the last day | 


(stimulated and led on by her Clinton,) Pennsyl- 


What, he now asked, 
was the fact in 1836? Why, sir, many States 
were making large appropriations for construct- | 
The people | 
now no longer for aid, unless 


tonishment, and to the serious injury of a large 
portion of the West. 

The Senator objected to a new proposition, as 
he called it, in this bill for a bridge over the 


river was not bridged where this road crossed it, 
nor was the United States called on to bridge the 
Muskingum at Zanesville. Now, sir, (said Mr. 
T.,) [do not remember that a proposition for a | 
bridge across the Ohio at Wheeling was ever 
submitted to Congress; and I am confident that I 
have not opposed it, though I will not now give 
a pledge to support it, if the proposition is made 
hereafter. A bridge had been constructed over 
the Muskingum at Zanesville before the Cumber- 
land road reached that place; and the Sciota and 
White rivers had bridges over them at the expense 
of the United States. This proposition to bridge 
the Wabash was not new to the Senate; @ bill 
passed that body three years ago containing an 
appropriation for that object in an amendment | 
made by the Senate to a bill from the House, and | 
the House of Representatives, for reasons that he 
would not trouble the Senate with relating at this | 
time, refused to concur in the amendment. This 
was near the close of the session; and fearing | 
that the bill would be lost between the two 





of the session, the Senate receded from its amend- | 
ment, that the bill might become a law. 
An opinion was entertained by some that a | 


at Terra Haute without interrupting the naviga- 
tion of the river. This, if true, would have been | 
a sufficient reason why a bridge should not be 
constructed, as one fourth of the people of Indiana | 





plan and estimate of the probable cost of the 
work, to be laid before Congress. This report 


| had been received, printed, and laid on our tables, | 


and gave satisfactory evidence that the bridge | 
could be constructed on a plan that would not | 
obstruct the navigation of the river; and one item 


| of appropriation in the bill nowon your table is for 


I 


procuring materials, and for the commencement 
of the bridge over the Wabash at Terre Haute. 
It was of much more importance to the States 





west of Indiana than to her, that a bridge hon 














: ld 
be constructed at the point where the national 


road crossed the Wabash, which was within nine 
miles of the western boundary of Indiana; and 
every western Senator surely knew that the 
United States mail could not pass that river with- 
out a bridge, when the ice was floating, and that 
the mail, at such periods, would be arrested jn 
its progress to the States and Territories west of 
that river; all travel and communication would 
be cut off for a part of the winter, and this would 
producea state of things exceedingly embarrassing 
to a very large portion of the western country, 
The Senator objected to the amount intended 
to be appropriated by this bill, and said that it 
was too large, and that we were satisfied in by- 
gone days with far less appropriations. He said 
further, that although he did it with great reluct- 
ance, yet he felt compelled by his sense of public 
duty to move to reduce the appropriation to what 
it was last year. It was true, (said Mr. T.,) that 
when the Treasury was drained to the last dollar, 
with the war debt unpaid, and a limited com- 
merce, we were satisfied to take less from the 


‘Treasury; but it should be remembered that, at 


the time the honorable gentleman referred to, our 
population was far less than now. Our settle- 
ments were then confined toa region of country 
bordering on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers; 
but the last seven years had wrought a wonder- 
ful change in our population, condition, and busi- 
ness. The heaviest population at this time was 
in counties back from the Ohio river, in the center 
and north part of the State, through which this 
road was being constructed. He had reason to 
regret the loss of that able and efficient support 
that that honorable Senator had given this meas- 
ure in by-gone days. Separating from him ona 
vote for internal improvement was like parting 
with an old friend; but the best friend, it was 
said, must part; and we must continue the Na- 
tional road without his aid if he will not stick to 
us; though I can scarcely bring mySelf to believe 
that he will abandon his old favorite, the Cum- 
berland road. I am (said Mr. T.) an advocate 
for an energetic prosecution of this work. In two 
or three years I hope to see this road finished 
through Indiana, when the States west of her will 
have an equal claim to be heard; and I cannot 
doubt that this national work will go on to the 
Rocky Mountains. The Senator had always been 
distinguished for marching boldly‘up to his object, 
and he was not prepared to find him advocating 
the propriety or the expediency of tardy opera- 
tions. We now possess most ample means; and 
in my judgment'we should prosecute the work 
vigorously to Missouri before we pause. 

Something was said by the gentleman in refer- 
ence to the population of the States southwest, 
and those northwest of the Ohio river. By the 
census of 1830, it appeared that there was a small 
fraction in favor of the southwestern States; but 
it would hardly be contended at this time that 
there was not a greater population in four States 
northwest of the Ohio river, than in five south- 
west States, including Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Should the southwestern States desire to apply 
their road fund to construct a branch of the Cum- 
berland road through Kentucky and Tennessee, 
to the new States bordering on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, he should raise no objection; but if they de- 
clined applying their road fund in that way, it 
could be pleaded in bar of our right to apply our 
fund to the national road leading to, and through, 
the northwestern States; this being the legitimate 
object for which their fund was provided by the 
agreement between the General Government and 
the new States. : 

Mr. CLAY did not think there was much in the 
arguments based upon the compact in relation to 
the two per cent. on lands. It was well known 
that the whole amount of it had been a thousand 
times exhausted. The only justification for the 
appropriation, was to be found in the right of 
the General Government to make these rvads. 
There might be something in the argument of its 
enhancing the value of these lands. There had 
been several thousand acres of land in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois, appropriated for roads. It could 
not be expected, that they should yearly expect 
to see these roads continued in these new States, 
while no appropriations were made to internal im- 
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rovements in the old States; that they ‘would 
not have some feeling on the subject, while lav- 
ishing money on one side of the river, they could 
not expect indifference on the other side. We 
have before us (said Mr. C.) a great project for 
the equitable disposition of the whole of the pro- 
ceeds of the public domain by which all would 
be equally benefited by its provisions, but an at- 
tempt was being made to defeat it, which, if suc- 
cessful, he should much regret. He had not come 
to the conclusion to vote against these improve- 
ments. He would vote a moderate sum for this 
road. 'When the House of Representatives bal- 
anced upon these improvements, it was not for 
him to say who had stood by them. This was 
not a commercial road, except in the immediate 
neighborhood é6fsome of the rivers, and was more 
for the benefit of neighborhood intercourse; the 
accommodation of persons traveling from the seat 
of justice of one courty or State to another. The 
rivers were the great seats of commerce. There 
were no bridges erected over the Muskingum or 
Ohio rivers, where this road crossed them. Had 
a southwestern branch of it been made by the 
Government through Tennessee, Alabama, &c., 
to the gulf, it would have accommodated the tra- 


Cumberland Road=.Mr, ‘Robinson, Mr. Ewing, ete 


| 
| 
| 





ding and traveling population ten to one over the | 


present route; the prevention of which, he im- 


puted to the policy of the present Administration; | 


and on account of which, he indulged in some 
tart remarks upon the course of the Administra- 
tion, which, he said, were painful to make, but 
were wrung from him by this policy, which 
made them feel on one side of the riveras though 
they were outlawed and aliens to the liberality of 
the Government, while it was lavish of its munifi- 
cence on the other side. The gentlemen should 
ask in moderation, so as not to endanger the gen- 
eral proposition to distribute the surplus funds 
among all the States. You cannot, said he, get 
the labor to consume this large appropriation, 
, without disturbing agricultural pursuits. 

It was natural that gentlemen should feel anx- 
ious and even zealous in behalf of their immediate 
constituents, It was said that stone was hauled 
to the bed of the road, and ready to be put on. 
Stone, of all other materials, was the most im- 
perishable, and ought not to be put on the road 
immediately. The ground ought to have time to 
settle before they were placed on it. The road 
from the Wabash to the Mississippi would cost 
from ten to fifteen thousand dollars per mile. The 
stone, in some instances, would have to be hauled 
ten or twelve miles to the bed of the road. Things 
in this world did notalways go onas they wished, 
and they must bear with it as well as they could. 
He did hope the gentlemen from Indiana [Mr. 
Hewnpnicxs and Mr. Tirron] would moderate 
the amount asked for. 

Mr. ROBINSON said, as a member of the 
committee which had reported this bill, he felt it 
his duty to state some facts in relation to it, of 
which other Senators were, perhaps, not fully in 
possession. The system, so far as respects the 
mode of performing the work, had been wholly 
changed about a year since. Previously, the 
work was done by letting it out by the job to the 
lowest semanenibila bidder; now hands and citi- 
zens are employed by the day, by the superin- 
tendent, an officer of the engineer corps. This 
last and present mode admitted of large expendi- 
tures advantageously. The amounts, as now in 
the bill, are based upon estimates from the War 
Department. The committee have had two sets 
of estimates; one showing the smallest amount 
which ought to be appropriated for anything like 
a successful prosecution of the work; the other, 
the maximum amount which could be advanta- 
geously éxpended. 

Passing over the admitted importance and use- 
fulness of this road, it isa national work—one 
which it was agreed upon on all hands cught to 
be and would be compieted, It is now only to be 
determined, shall the work progress as speedily 
as circumstances fairly authorize? or shall it be a 
slower rate? and, if the latter, how slow? The 
fact is indisputable, that a certain number of offi- 
cers are necessarily to be mnt employed, whether 
the appropriation be the full or half the amount 
as now in the bill. To his mind—and so he 


thought it must strike every one—there could be || of thesame kind of road inany part of the known || their State, unless it was carri 
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| no hesitancy as to the propercourse. If an indi- 
vidual was compelled to keep in his employ a 
certain number of overseers, until a given piece 
of work was completed, and by hiring as many 
hands as his overseers could advantageously find 
employment for, the work could be finished in 
one year, would he not be a very bad economist 
(having, too, the means at hand to hire laborers 
so sparingly) to keep the overseers ten years 
| doing what could have been done in one? The 
same course which would be adopted by an indi- 
vidual in the case just put, should, by the Gov- 
ernment, be observed in the present case. 

The minimum estimates have been taken, not 
the maximum; and unless these amounts be ap- 
propriated, the work, instead of going on pros- 
periously, will languish, and in many Instances, 

In its unfinished state, suffer much injury. It has 
been said, the road passes through a sparsely- 
populated country, particularly that part of it 
which is in Illinois, and where the road is not 
much called for. True, the population is not as 
dense as the country would admit and invites. 
{Here Mr. K. gave a statement “of the average 
size of the several counties through which the 
| road passed, from where it first entered Illinois, 
to Vandalia, the seat of government, and the re- 
pF population of each, which, he trusted, 
showed a population not so very spgurse, and, as 
he thought, not very far short of the average 
population of a large poruon of the western coun- 
try, and, it is said, nerer would be one of very 
great commerce.} Admit it never will be one 
upon which wagons will passa great distance upon 
it at a time, for the purpose of taking produce to 
market, yet for that purpose it would be much 
used inghe neighborhoods of towns and navigable 
rivers. The States of Missourt, Lilinois,and In- 
diana must ever be agricultural and stoek-raising 
States. East, they will find a market for a very 
large portion of their.surplus stock. Already 
| that trade had commenced; and upon this road 
much of it would be driven. As to traveling 
| upon it, he had only to say it would be used as 
| all other roads generally are by the people of the 
country in passing from one neighborhood to 


| will cross the Mississippi, would most probably 
make the trip by water, if steamboats were run- 


| always the case. 


| now in the bill to the amounts appropriated last 

| year would not be sustained by the Senate. If 
it was, that ninety miles of the road in Illinois, 
which is in a very handsome state of progress, 

| would be left without a single dollar for the prose- 


| cution of the work, because for that part there , 


| was no appropriation whatever last year; and the 
reason was this: there was an excess of previous 


and was enough, for the year 1835. This excess 
was owing to the derangement of labor by the 
Indian war in 1832, and the cholera and other 
sickness the two succeeding years. From these 


necessary number of hands. These balances he 
believed were now exhausted, and perhaps more 
than exhausted. Should the latter be th 

and such was the case in Ohio, the amendments, 
if adopted, would leave your officers in a very 
awkward position. Be it as it may as to an 
arrears yet due hands under this amendment, all 
further labor upon the ninety miles in Illinois’ is 





absolutely stayed, which certainly could not be ; 


designed by any one, much less the mover of the 
amendment,[{Mr. Custs) who tells usheis friendly 


slowly, to be sure, than I think is advisable and 
in keeping with good policy. 

Somethi 
road. 
ten miles. 
of cost 


part in Illinois, nor am I advised any has been 
made. 


I have seen (said Mr. R.) no estimate 


another, from one county to another, and from | 
one State to another. It was certainly true, as has , 
been stated, that any one wishing to come here | 
or east of the mountains from where this road | 


ning; which, by-the-by, was not by any means | 


Mr. R. hoped the motion to reduce the sums | 


appropriations upon hand, supposed to be enough, | 


causes, it was wholly impossible to employ the | 


1e-case, | 


| a8 improperly made. 


I : ; || support this if it interfered with the land bill. 
to the road and its completion; acompletion more | 


l || olina, 
has been said about the cost of this || 


per mile, and that stone has to be hauled | 
r mile for the entire completion of that | 


2. This, though, I will venture to assert: | 
that it can be made as cheap as any ninety miles | 
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world, The country is level, and abundant in 
material of every kind necessary for its construc- 
tion, Stone, it is true, has at some places to be 
hauled considerable distances, and in one instance 
as faras thirteen miles. The bottom at Vandalia, . 
it is admitted, will be costly; there the road hes 
to be raised several feet for the distance of about 
two miles, and this is the only place of extraor- 
dinary cost. Many bridges will have to be con- 
structed, but not more, if so many, as are found 
necessary in every country; and none of them are 


iofa very costly character, for the streams are 


narrow. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, said, although the 
grants of the two per cent. fund were properly 
chargeable to the section of country west of the 
Ohio, this road accommodated the people east of 
the Ohio, as well as those west of it. It was 
just as important to the people on the sea-coast 
passing westward, as to the people west travel- 
mg eastward. Their interests met at Wheeling. 
The greatest amount had beea expended on the 
road east of the Ohio river, ia which the constit- 
uents of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray] had participated, because from the Ohio 
eastward, it facilitated their intercourse with the 
cast, as much as it did that of the western States. 
He would not oppose this law, for fear it was 
going to interfere with the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Ciax,]} to distrivute 
the surplus fands among the States. That bill 
contained a provision of ten per cent. to be ap- 
plied to the improvement ofall the States. It wag 
the duty of the United States, as a great land 
holder in those States, to make appropriations te 
improvements, Which anladoel the value of 
those lands. The property of the people there 
was in lands; they had not yet, as in the older 
States, accumulated wealth in personal property, 
stocks, &e. Tle alluded to a grant of lands to the 
State of Ohio, with certain conditions connected 
with it, in relation to the canal to connect with 
the lakes, and to the benefits the United States 


' would derive from it, in the transportation of its 


arms and munitions of war. He mentioned the 
amount of appropriations to objects in the State 
of Ohio, and the amount brought into the Treas- 
ury from public lands in that State. She had 
received at utmost $1,000,000, and the revenue 


derived from her lands amounted to. about 
$19,000,000. Ohio received from her internal 


improvements less by $1,000,000. than the other 
States. Indiana reeeived an appropriation of 
four hundred thousand acres of land for her 
canal, and had paid into the public Treasury 
nearly $10,000,000. At the minimum price, the 
lands she had received amounted to $500,000, 
and putting the quota she would be entitled to-at 
$1,000,000, the Government would be indebted to 
her in the sum of $500,000. He also adverted 
to the sales of the public lands in Illinois, and the 
amount she would be entitled to from the ten per 
cent. The sales of all these lands were greatly 
increased by these works of internal improve- 
ments. In the old districts where these improve- 
ments were, the land sold much faster than in the 
new districts, except in cases of public sales. 
The sales last year were greater than was an- 
ticipated. In the month of January last, which 
was considered as poor a month for sales as any 
month in the year, the sales in Ohio amounted 
to $118,000; in [ilinois to $223,000; and in Indiana 
to $940,000. And allowing January to be an aver- 


,, age month, the sales this year would amount to 


$27,000,000. The sum asked here for a road 
leading through that section of country yielding 
so much to the public Treasury, was $00,000, 
an appropriation which could not be considered 
He had said he would not 


But all the appropriations to the fortifications, in 
the language of the gentleman from South Car- 
fp r. Pasezon cannot touch the surplus. 
He did not consider the land bill an antagonist- 
ical measure to the fortification bill; they, could 
_ both travel along together without touching or 
| jostling each other. 
|. Mr. PRESTON said he had, heard that the. 
| Legislature of Illinois had passed resolutions de-. 


| claring that the road should not pass through 
to a poimt 
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designated by them. He should be glad to learn | 


from the Senators from Illinois if such was the 
fact. 
Mr. ROBINSON replied that there was a con- 
test between the States of Lllinois and Missouri 
as to where this rond should terminate. Mis- 
souri wished it to terminate at St. Louis, while 
Ilinois wished it carried twenty miles above that 
place to the mouth of the Missouri river. 
Legislature of Illinois had also passed a resolu- 
tion that the road should not pass through their 
State, if it took the other route. 

Mr. LINN said that at an early stage of this 
bill, his attention was directed to its provisions, 


from the circumstance that the Legislature of | 


lilinois had passed a joint resolution, requiring 
imperatively that this national road should strike 
the Mississippi river at Alton, or permission 
would be refused to allow the road to be carried 
through that State; in a word, to nullify an act 
of Congress, unless that act conformed to her 
wishes. But on examining the bill, no appro- 
»riation was found in it to make the road’ from 
Vandalia to the Mississippi. If such a provision 
hed been in the bill, he would have felt himself 
bound, in justice to his constituents, to have op- 
posed its passage, unless all pretension to dictation 
in this matter had been abandoned. He was well 


The | 
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| 
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to appropriate large sums, as the same number 
of officers could superintend the work as would 
be required if the appropriation was less. He 
would ask whether it was intended to adapt the 


workmen to the officers, or the officers to the work- 
men? 


His motion was to reduce the appropriation in | 
| Ohio and Indiana to the amount passed at the 


last session. 

In consequence of the conformation of the road 
from Columbus to the Mississippi, stone was 
difficult to be got, and in some places almost im- 
practicable. He would vote for a moderate sum 
to grade from the Wabash to the Mississippi, 
and if the gentleman were not content with that, 


| he would himself, or hoped some one else would, 


aware that powerful attempts were making to puff | 


Alton intoconsequence at the expense of St. Louis, 
and that she was represented as very great, and 
growing; in a word, the ‘* Tadmor’’ of the West 
for commercial advantage of situation. Now,a 
small matter of fact illustrated the relative im- 
vortsince of the two places at this time. Expect- 
ing this bill to come up, he (Mr. L.) walked to 
the Post Office Department, and inquired the 
amount of revenue from the post office at St. 
Louis, and found it to come to eight or nine thou- 
sand dollars; whilst at Alton it amounts to two 
or three hundred dollars. The truth was, St. 
Louis was, and must ever be, the great emporium 
of the Upper Mississippi. She had advantage 
of position, of capital, population, enterprise, and 
trade, and bid defiance to all rivals. He had not 
now, nor ever had, a doubt where this great na- 
tional work would terminate on the Mississippi. 
It must terminate at St. Louis, the center of com- 


merce, and near to the arsenal and military post | 


at Jefferson Barracks. 


Mr. CLAY wished he could get a little aid in | 


this work of economy he had undertaken. He 
would like to know of any estimate of the prob- 
able expense of the road from the Wabash to the 
Mississippi. He had been told since his former 
remarks, that in some places stone would have 
to be hauled twenty-five miles to cover this road, 
and would cost at least $7,000 per mile. The 
State he belonged to had resolved, notwithstand- 
ing all vetoes, to progress with her roads. ‘The 


honorable gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rosiy- || 


son] had said this was a road leading from one 


same State, or adjoining States, which was very 


true, and coincided with what he had said, that | 
He had || 
touched on the subjectof stock. He (Mr. C.) was | 


it was not a great commercial road. 


at home on that subject. He could tell the gentle- 


man that, in driving stock, he ought to avoid | 
He had some experience | 


roads made of stone. 
in this matter, and on a certain occasion he had 
to transport his bull, Orazimbo, in a wagon, in 
order to get him along on one of these stone turn- 
pikes. 


The Fourth Auditor, and all the Auditors to- | 


gether, could not equal the calculations of the 


ree. from Ohio [Mr. Ewine] respecting | 


this ten per cent. on lands. He said the trans- 
portation of munitions of war for the Govern- 
ment would amount to as much asthe whole cost 
of the construction of the canal. Among a num- 
ber of contingencies upon which this caleulation 
depended, was first that of having a war, and 
next the manner of prosecutingit. He knew the 
powers of that gentleman. Give him that if, 

said Mr. C.,) and he would accomplish what 

rchimedes did. He would advise the gentleman 
from Illinois, [Mr. Ropiwson,] that he had better 
drive his cattle and hogs over the prairies than 
over these stone roads. 


move to postpone the 
mates. 
Mr. ROBINSON would be very happy to get 


ill until they had esti- 


| the gentleman’s vote for grading the road, as it 


was not contemplated to put the metal on it this 
year. The present $27 Smaps was asked only 
for grading. Many bridges, not of a very ex- 
pensive character, were already in progress; and 


| 


| these were wanted that their stock might not be | 


drowned, though they escaped injury from the | 


road. 
carried, he thought the gentleman from Kentucky 
was mistaken, at least as to its being transported 
as many as twenty-five miles. 
stone being carried as far as thirteen miles, but 
this was to only one part of the road. There 
was no serious contest yet with the State of 
Missour!, as to the termination of the road, 
whatever; there might be after the surveys shall 
have been made. 

Mr. HENDRICKS remarked, that it lad so 
often been his duty, from the position he occu- 


He had heard of | 


As to the distance that the stone must be | 


pied in relation to the business of the Senate, to | 
present the claims of this road, and the claims of | 


the northwestern States in connection with it, 
that it had become irksome and unpleasant to 
him to make any further remarks on the subject; 


| but that duty, as well as the expectations of the 
| Senate, seemed to require him to make a state- | 
| ment on the present occasion, which should be | 





as brief as possible. He would endeavor to an- 


swer some of the ene of the Senator from | 


Kentucky; and, in the first place, that to the Wa- 


bash bridge contemplated by the bill. The Sen- 


ator from Kentucky supposes that it has never | 
been the intention of the Government to construct | 
bridges over rivers of this magnitude, and men- | 
tions the fact that the Monongahela river, at | 
Brownsville, in Pennsylvania, and the Ohio river, | 


at Wheeling, had not been bridged, although the 


necessity for bridging these streams was much | 


greater than that of bridging the Wabash. But 
a simple fact seemed to have escaped his recol- 
lection, which would no doubt explain to him the 
reason why those rivers, and especially the Mo- 


|| nongahela, had not been bridged, and convince 
neighborhood to another, in the same county, | 


him of the fact that it had always been the inten- 


|| tion of the Government to bridge all other streams 


between Cumberland and the Mississippi. The 
pero of bridging the Ouio river at Wheeling 

as always been questioned. In relation to the 
Monongahela and Ohio rivers, no law ever ex- 
isted authorizing them to be bridged. In all 


other cases on the road, bridging has been author- | 


ized by law. He referred to the Fg me 
bills, which at one time directed the 


‘land road to be constructed to the Monongahela 


! 


river at Brownsville. The appropriation after- 
wards made for the road from that river to Wheel- 
ing directed the construction to commence on 
the western bank of the river; and its width, the 
bed of the river, was left unprovided for; so was 
itin Ohio. When Congress authorized the con- 
struction of the road westwardly of Wheeling, 
the law directed the work to commence on the 
western bank of the Ohio river, leaving out the 
width and bed of the river. For bridging these 
rivers there was no provision made by law—no 
estimates of engineers. Further west this was 
not the case. For bridging all the streams be- 
tween the Ohio and the Mississippi, on that road, 
there are estimates, and the streams are included 
in the admeasurement of distances. It isno doubt 
true, as has been stated, that no bridge was built 


The gentleman had said that it was economy | over the Muskingum at Zanesville. Here the 


umber- | 


| 





Government found a bridge in the hands of a 
company. It was adopted for the road, and, for 
aught he knew, this might be the case elsewhere 
though he recollected no other such case. At 
Indianapolis a bridge had been built over the 
White river. This (although the engineer had 
in the location of the road, made estimates for) 
the Department preferred an expression in the 
appropriation law respecting it, similar to the ex- 
pression contained in this bill for the bridge over 
the Wabash. The law passed containing this 
direction, and the bridge has been built. This 
ge for a bridge across the Wabash had 
een called a new proposition; but this was not 
the fact. It would be recollected that, on a pre- 
vious occasion, this same proposition had been 
inserted by the Committee on Roads and Canals 
of the Senate, in a Cumberland road appropria- 
tion bill. Objections were then made elsewhere, 
not here, on the suggestion that this bridge would, 
or might, injure the navigation of the river. This 


| fear prevailed, and the clause was stricken out 
| of the bill. 


Since then the Senate have directed, 
by resolution, that the United States engineer 
superintending the road should examine and re- 
port on that subject; and the reportis, thata bridge, 
such as is recommended, will not, in any degree, 
injure the navigation. The fact of previous ob- 
jection having existed to this bridge makes it the 
more necessary now that the bill should direct 
the construction. 

Other objections have been made to this bill. 
It is said that, while large sums of money have 
been, for the last ten years, expending on this 
road through the northwestern States, the other 
side of the river is left destitute. It is said 


|| that the southern side of the valley of the Ohio, 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and other por- 
tions of the great southwest, are in point of com- 
merce and importance as ten to one, in compari- 
son with the States north of the Ohio river, and 
that no appropriations for a similar work can be 


| obtained from the Federal Government, on the 


south side of that noble river. Mr H. said, 
that he was unable to perceive by what prem- 
ises the conclusion of ten to one in favor of 
the south side of the river had been arrived at. 
He had arrived at a conclusion very different. 
He undertook to say that, from the eastern line 
of the State of Ohio, to the Mississippi river, 
the States on the other side of the river would 
compare with the southern side, of equal geo- 
graphical extent, much more favorably than ten 
to one. He believed that the population was at 
the present moment very nearly, if not quite 
canis on the north side, to that on the south; 
and it was hazarding little to say, that in a short 
time it would be double. But is there (said Mr. 
H.) no consideration on the north side, inducing 
appropriations, which does not exist on the 
south? Are the $6,500,000 which, during the 
year 1835, have been paid into the Treasury of 
the United States, through the medium of the 
land officers in the four northwestern States, 
nothing? Is the consideration, that not one dol- 
lar has been a into the Treasury by the south- 
ern section of the country referred to, nothing? 
The Sates south of the river to the western 
boundary of Tennessee, own the lands within 
their limits. North of the river the whole of 
the public domain is owned by the United States, 
unshackled by taxation. Is this nothing? Is 
there not equitable obligation on the owners of 
the soil to aid in the construction of the public 
roads inevery country? And is there ainy other 
country in which this obligation is not} enforced 
by law? None (said Mr. H.) that I know of, 
or ever heard of. The lands of this Goyernment 
in the hands of the new States are not tiaxed for 
roads or any other purpose; and whilst these 
States are expending millions in roadstand ca- 
nals, and increasing the value of adjacent public 
lands as five to one, or ten to one, wre, the 
representatives of those States, are continually 
hearing murmurs and regrets, that the fogsterin 
hand of this Government is, in the dispensging © 
its boons and favors, leading the new States 1n 
the paths of unparalleled prosperity, lavidhing 
millions upon them, whilst many of the old Spates 
are wholly destitute of its benefits and favorgis. !s 
the prosperity of the new States so mysterious 
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ee 
that it can be accounted for in no other way than 
in the gifts, and grants, and two per cents. of the 
Federal Government? They are*blind, or poorly 
informed, who cannot see other causes for the 
prosperit of the new States of the northwest, 
than the benefits derived from this Government. 
Sir, (said Mr. H.,) the great prosperity of the 
northwest may be traced to various causes. The 
population that has emigrated to these States are 
the bone and sinew of the old States. They pos- 
sess more energy, enterprise, and industry than 
the men left behind them. They are genes men 
early in life, who go tothe new States for the 
urpose of bettering their condition, and who, 
ing well aware that in entering upon an untried 
scene, great exertions will be necessary, are pre- 
od to make those exertions. For the pros- 
perity of the West we are also indebted to the 
great fertility of our soil; the navigation of our 
majestic rivers; the salubrity of our climate; the 
susceptibility of our country for works of internal 
improvement, as well as the enterprise of our peo- 
ple in making them; the productiveness of the 
country in all the necessaries of life, being per- 
haps as fine a grain rowing country as is on the 
face of the globe. hese, sir, are the causes of 
the great prosperity of our country. Is it said 
that this Government has raised that country up? 
Rather might it be said that this Government 
could not have kept it down. It would have 
grown and prospered, to a much lesser extent in- 
deed, under the most grinding despotism that ever 
a people endured. Is it said that the campaigns 
of Harmon, St. Clair, and Wayne repressed the 
savages and opened the country for settlement? 
This is true, in a certain degree; but it might, 
with almost equal certainty, be affirmed, that the 
armies of Harmon, St. Clair, and Wayne, had 
they been combined with the savages for that 
purpose, could not wholly. have prevented the set- 
tlement of that country. Such a country, on our 
borders, could not have been withheld from such 
a people as that of the United States, inured to 
war as they were, and just having emerged from 
the conflicts of a glorious revolution. 

The importance of this road, Mr. President, it 
seems to me has been greatly undervalued. It is 
said not to be a commercial road; because it runs 
parallel with the.river Ohio, which floats the 
whole commerce of the country. This not a 
commercial road! And what, Mr. President, is 
a commercial road? It is true that it is not a 
highway of foreign commerce; but for all the 
purposes of domestic commerce, it is certainly 
more emphatically a commercial road than an 
other, of like extent, west of the mountains. It 
is the principal thoroughfare of emigration from 
the eastern States to the central parts of the three 
northwestern States. Formerly the Ohio river 
was almost the only line of approach for the 
stream of population continually pouring in upon 
that country from the Atlantic States. The coun- 
try bordering on the Ohio river was in this way 
first brought into market, sold and settled; but 
for the central region of those States, for a wide 
belt of country, extending from the eastern 
boundary of the State of Ohio to the Mississippi 
river, it is almost exclusively the channel of em- 
igration and of commerce. It is the great stem, 
as the Senator from South Carolina has denom- 
inated the Charleston and Cincinnati railroad, 
with which almost every important road of the 
northwest is united. It has been the means of 
settling 2 country of greater extent and fertility 
than perhaps any other road of the United States. 
The emigration to the northern portion of those 
States has had facilities of water transportation, 
as well as that to the southern portion of them; 
but this central and by far the most fertile region 
of these States has been chiefly indebted to this 
road for its first settlement, as well as for its sub- 
sequent prosperity and improvement. And, sir, 
if an account had been, or could be opened be- 
tween this road and the Federal Government, 
giving it credit, as it is fairly entitled, for a large 
share of the present prosperous condition of the 
country, as well as Pr e millions rolled into 
your Treasury by it, how far on the back und 
would be the small and inconsiderable 
sums which you have appropriated for its con- 
struction ? Bat -the sums which were at first 
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injudiciously expended on this road upon the 1 that the Senator from Kentucky would yet with- 
mountains, and east of Wheeling, as well as the || draw his opponiiee. and lend us, as heretofore, 


sums which have more recently been expended || 
on the same eastern road for repairs, made ne- } 
cessary by your refusal until lately to put toll |) 


also been mentioned as fairly chargeable against || 


an efficient 


elping hand. 4 tea 
Mr. H. said that he placed this bill distinetly 


and emphatically on the ground of solemn com- 
gates upon it, or to transfer it to the States, have || pact with the 


ederal Government, and on the 


ground of its having long been recognized as a 


this road, and the fund set apart for making it. || settled public work, began and to be finished by 


Well, sir, take this all into the service against this 
road, and still the amount will be a pitiful sum, 
compared with its great advantages to the north- 


this Government. He said that this road was 


| based on compacts of this Government with ail 
| the new States northwest of the Ohio, and west 


western States, and to the Treasury of the Union, || of the Mississippi rivers. These compacts had 


But is it fair to charge all the sums expended 
upon this road east of Ohio against the fund, and 
against the States which ask that this road be 
made to the Mississippi? Surely not; for this || 


| their origin in the policy of settling the western 
\| mre? and of uniting that country in interest 
/and affection with the eastern States, 


They 


were based on the consideration that the new 


road east of Wheeling has been more valuable to || States with whom they were made, should for- 


Kentucky, Tennessee, and western Virginia, than 
it has been to the States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, because more people have been profited 
by it from the south side of the Ohio river than || 
from the north side of it. And it is hazarding 
very little to say, that, but for the accommodation 
of Kentucky, which has used the road, agreeably 
to the language of the Senator from that State, as 


'| ever abandon their right of taxing, in the hands 
| of purchasers, the lands sold by Congress, for 
| five years next ensuing the date of sale; a ae 

y 


clear and indisputable, and acknowledged 


| Congress in asking for the compact, that it 
| should be abandoned. 


These compacts appro- 
priated a portion of the moneys received from 


| the sales of the public lands, to be expended, 


ten is to one in comparison of the people of the || under the direction of Congress, in making roads 


been commenced or finished to Wheeling as soon 
as it was. Is it fair, then, to charge all this upon 
the two per cent. fund, undertaken as it was 
chiefly for the benefit of others, who have to this 
day enjoyed most of its benefits? By the com- 
pact, however, you were only authorized to ex- 
pend the fund of Ohio east of the river, and if 
you expended more, you cannot fairly charge it 


| other side of the river, the road would not have || leading to the new States; and this road was 


commenced in 1806, during the administration of 


| Mr. Jefferson, in the fulfillment of the then exist- 
| ing compact with Ohio. 
| year to year have been made to this object ever 
since. They have been sanctioned by every Ad- 
| ministration, and it has long been considered a 
| settled work of the country, for which estimates 
are continually made as for other public works. 


Appropriations from 


upon the road funds of the States further west. || The present bill is based on one of these esti- 


ou are bound, with the fund accruing from the | 


mates, and he had supposed that no member of 


land sales in Indiana, to make a road or roads to | the Senate, not even those whose constitutional 


that State; and you are bound in like manner, | 


scruples prevented them from voting for it, 


with the Illinois road fund, to make a road to || wished the work now to be wholly abandoned. 


that State. The Indiana fund is to be expended 
in Ohio, and the Illinois fund in Indiana, 
Frequently has it been remarked, that the two 
per cent. fund is wholly expended. I admit, sir, | 
(said Mr. H.,) that the sum accrued is more than | 
exhausted; but the fund accruing is not. 
not entered into any minute calculation in this | 
matter, but a paper has been put into my hands, | 
based on a calculation of the whole two per cent. | 
fund to arise from all the public lands, including | 
a territory west of Missouri, about as large as it | 
is proposed to make the Territory of Wisconsin, | 
and the aggregate is about seven millions and a | 
half. This, it will be admitted, would go far | 
towards making a good road to the base of the 


| 
} 


} 
| 


I have || 


| 
| 


| the bed of the road, whic 


Rocky mountains, should that ever be the pleasure || 


of Congress. 


Mr. H. continued to remark, that the Senator || 


from Kentucky had complained of the largeness | 
of the appropriation asked for, and proposed its 
reduction to the sums appropriated last year; but 


appropriations for the previous year remaining 
unexpended. This was occasioned by the late | 
period of the session at which the appropriation 
of that year was made, and by the late commence- 
ment of the work in the summer of 1834. This 
unexpended balance in Indiana was upwards of 
$80,000, which, with the $100,000 granted last | 
ear, was expended before the working season | 
ad ended; and the stone which had been pre- | 
red for the bed of the road, and which would | 
ave, whenever put on, preserved it from dilapi- | 
dation, could not be spread over it for want of | 
funds. Should the motion prevail, it will go far | 
to signify the intention of Congress not to finish | 
the road. The largeness of the appropriation, | 
Mr. President! If the Senate would permit him | 
the time, he would turn to the appropriation of 
1819 for this road east of Wheeling. Then, on 


and much of it finished, $535,000 was appropri- 
ated, when we had a war debt upon us of about 
$150,000,000, and some of this bearing interest 
of seven per cent. Now, the line of this road 
under actual construction exceeds three hundred 
and fifty miles. We have a surplus of about 
$30,000,000 in the Treasury, and yet it is pro- 
posed to diminish the appropriation contained in 
this bill. He hoped it would not be done, and 


a road of one hundred and thirty miles in extent, \) 
| 








| eral Government wiil not there be felt. 


This work has been finished (said Mr. H.) as 
far as Hebron, in the State of Ohio, and given up 
to the States through which it passes, for the pur- 
poses of preservation and repair, and much work 
is done on it beyond that point. It had been 
retarded in the western part of Ohio by continued 
efforts to change the route by Dayton; but the 
road is graded and bridged plat the greater 
portion of Indiana, and is in a condition to be very 
much injured by neglect and delay in its comple- 
tion. The continual and almost unparalleled 
travel on this graded road subjects it to much 
injury, and makes continual repairs necessary. 
To some extent, stone is prepared for covering 

f bor want of funds, 
has not yet been put upon it. 

Sir, (said Mr. H.,) this road is the favorite 
measure of the States northwest of the river 
Ohio. If no appropriations are to be made to 


| this road, and no distribution of the surplus rev- 


||} enue among the States, the interests of these 
he would mention a fact, that the amounts appro- || 


priated last year were added to large balances of || 


States in the present session will be small and 
trifling indeed. The beneficent hand of the Fed- 
Yes, sir, 
the great West—the new States that have borne 
the burden and heat of the day, that have paid 
you millions into the Treasury, ($14,000,000 last 
year,) and will probably pay twenty or thirty 


| millions during the present year from the public 


lands, will be entirely unprovided for. I make 
these statements (caid Mr. H.) on good and suf- 
ficient data. The sales in Indiana, during the 
month of January last, amounted to three hun- 


|| dred thousand dollars, or thereabouts; and in the 


State of Indiana alone it is a reasonable calcula- 
tion that you will receive more than three millions 
of dollars the present year. And are these mil- 
lions all to be withdrawn from the interior, and 
<apenene on the sea-board? I, too, am for. the 
military and naval defenses of the country; but I 
shall give no vote here that will lose sight of my 
own section of the Union. 

This road, Mr. President, was intended origin- 
ally to subserve the interests of the Treasury of 
the United States, as well as those of the West. 
And has it disappointed the expectations of its 
friends in either respect? Compare the amounts 
expended on it with the millions it has aided in 
bringing into the Treasury, and it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to strike the balance against the 
road. 
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Mr. President, it would be wrong to ascribe 
the prosperity of the northwestern States to any 
single cause, but it would be equally erroneousto 
deny that this road had largely eontributed to 
that prosperity. The truth is, that every dollar 
heretofore appropriated to the improvement of 
the country northwest of the Ohio river, has re- 
turned into your Treasury, in amounts more than 
double. The grant of land to the Wabash and 
Erie canal looks large on paper, and is so in 
reality, and often do we hear of it on this floor. 
ln every proposition for grants to the new States, 
this road, and that grant, with the grant to IIli- 
nois, and some others, are continually brought in 
review before us. And has not the Wabash and 
Erie canal grant been the means of selling mil- 
lions of acres, which but for that grant would, to 
this day, havo remained unsold ? 





this day; or, ifsold at all, would have sold at $1 25 
per acre? Sir, (said Mr. H.,) I well remember 


the State for the construction of the Wabash and 
Erie canal would be an acre well sold, and would 
swell the amounts thereafter received 
Treasury. I was then thought to be sanguine 
and visionary. 
bill is now struggling alon®. It got through, as 
I hope this bill will get through. My most san- 
guine expectations have been doubly realized; 

































that grant has brought into the Treasury five 
times as much as it would otherwise have sold 
for. Without that grant the canal would have 
been tenor fifteen years later in being commenced 
and completed, ‘The Upper Wabash lands would 
have sold at minimum price, and millionsof acres, 
now in the hands of purchasers, would still have 
belonged to the Government. 

A proposition is now before the Committee on 
Commerce to appropriate $25,000 for a harbor at 
Michigan city. You have about one hundred 


State, not yet brought into market. Now it isa 


an city—the only place, as is believed, where a 
1arbor can be made within the State of Indiana 
—will make a difference of $100,000 at the land 
sales in that vicinity, within the present year. 

The bill before the Senate is based on estimates 
of the Department; and if it be intended to com- 
plete this road, as it no doubt will be completed, 
then it is unquestionably economy to appropriate 
the largest sum; for all the contingencics of the 
disbursements will be the same for the lesser 
sums as for the larger sums; and the road, if 
rapidly completed, will cost much less in repairs. 


of the States, as other portions of it further east 
have done, and it will be a most valuable public 
work, of lasting duration, without further ex- 
ense to the Government. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN expressed the wish that 
the subject might be postponed for the present. 


the subject was before them. 
this two per centum fund would be prolific enough 
to repay any advances made for the young mem- 
bers of the Confederacy. 


ae 


i 


a ee 
were 


seventeen years he saw that this two per centum 
fund was as prolific as ever. Why were these 
large appropriations asked? Why were claims 
made on a bounty that had already been ex- 
hausted? He wished to see a feeling of gratitude 
for the bounties of Government cherished; and 
the way to cherish that feeling was to acknowl- 
edge the bounties conferred. Gentlemen seemed 
to think that this two per centum fund was not 
exhausted, and as respected Ohio and Indiana, 
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gentlemen wanted this appropriation, let them take 
it as the bounty of the Government, and strike 
out from the bill the delusive clause which prom- 
ises repayment out of the fund longago exhausted. 
They talk, too, of the compact between the Gov- 
ernment and the new States. Let them stand by 





: And has it not | 
sold lands in its vicinjty for ten dollars per acre, | 
which would otherwise have remained unsold to | 


telling the Senate, when that proposition was be- | 
fore this body. in 1827, that every acre granted to | 


into the | 


The bill struggled along, as this | 


and I verily believe that every acre contained in 


townships of new lands in that portion of the | 


As soon as completed, it will pass into the hands | 


He remembered that sixteen or seventeen years | 
ago, when he was a member of the other House, | 
It was urged that | 


The advances were | 
made to them; and after a lapse of sixteen or | 


if they were notsatisfied, they never would be. If | 
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calculation perfectly safe,that the making of this | 
appropriation of $25,000 for a harbor at Michi- | 





Cumberland Road—Mr. Crit 
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ping the road at the Ohio? Mr. C. entered into | 
a lengthy argument to show that the Government 


beyond the Ohio, and that the two per cent. fund || 
being long ago exhausted, every appropriation || 
for the road in the new States proceeded from | 
the bounty, and not from the obligations, of the 
Government. He denied that these appropria- | 
tions were given as an equivalent to the new 
States for not taxing the public lands; contend- | 
ing that they had no right to tax them, and that 
Congress had the power, when it admitted those | 
States into the Union, to impose, as a condition, | 
that they should not tax the public lands within | 
their limits. Mr. C. contended that the States | 
southwest of Ohio, which were not permitted to 
participate in the bounties of the Government, | 
were, onevery principle of justice, of good policy, 
and national interest, as much entitled to appro- | 
priations for their public roads as the States | 
favored by the bill. 
Mr. TIPTON said he was aware, that some | 
gentlemen opposed appropriations for this road 
because they considered it a gratuity to the peo- 
le of the new States. This was a mistaken idea || 
of the facts of the case. The sums appropriated 
for the construction of this road would be re- | 
placed in your Treasury from sales of the public | 
lands withinthe new States. Again; it should be 
borne in mind, that the Cumberland road was the | 
ereat leading mail route to the far West, through | 
the center of the States northwest of the Ohio | 
river. On this road the United States mail to six | 
Statesand Territories must be transmitted during 
the winter season, for the western rivers were | 
locked up with ice, and communication between | 
the East and the far West must be suspended for | 
one fourth of the year, unless the National road | 
wascompleted. Our ability to construct this road | 
would keep pace with the increase of population, | 
and the sales of the public lands extending west- | 
ward. Moncey expended to improve the naviga- 
tion of tivers, or to construct roads in that portion | 
of the country where the United States were the || 
owners of the soil, he trusted, would not be set 
down in account against the people who purchase 
and improve the public lands, when such works 
are executed, for he could demonstrate to the || 
satisfaction of any one who would set down with || 
him to make the calculation, that grants of lands || 
and money to these objects have been beneficial 
to the Treasury of the United States. 
Take, for example, a grant of land made eight || 
years ago, of near half a million acres of land to || 
aid the State of Indiana in constructing a canal, | 
to connect at navigable points the waters of the | 
Wabash with those of Lake Erie. This grant | 
consisted of the one half of five sections on each | 
side of the line of canal; the State accepted the 
grant with doubt and hesitation, and by a close 
vote, (1 believe a majority of one,) after a lengthy 
discussion in her Legislature. Many leading | 
members of the General Assembly doubted the 
propriety of accepting the grant, and obligating | 
the State to commence im five, and -finish within 
twenty years, a navigable canal two hundred 
miles long, apprehensive that the land would not 
sell, and that the State would incur a heavy debt | 
to complete the canal. But, sir, the grant was 
accepted, and the State authorized a loan to begin | 
the canal, and soon after we commenced in good 
earnest on this great work. The State’s land 
sold at from one dollar and ahalf to three dollars 





and a half, and some at fifty dollars, and as high i 


as seventy dollars per acre. The United States 


lands that have been offered within several miles || 


of the canal have been sold, and even lands of an 
inferior quality, that would have remained the 
property of the Government for a generation to 
come, were sold; and more money had been 
brought into the United States Treasury in a 
shorter period of time, than if the General Govern- 
ment had offered the whole of these lands without 
the commencement of a canal by the State. 


road in that State, with the industry and enter- 
prise of the ee had enhanced the value of 
every acre of public land a hundred per cent. 
Ten millions of dollars have been realized to the 
Government from the sales of publiclands within 
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|| the owners of abouteleven millions of acres within 
| the limits of Indiana, and a large proportion of 
was not bound by the compact to carry the road || these were fresh lands, never in market. The 


recent sales of public lands at Fort Wayne and 
Laporte demonstrated, beyond contradiction, that 
fresh lands would here often sell at from two to 
twenty dollars per acre, »-The land office at La- 
porte took in $200,000 for lands sold at private 
sale during the last two months. As he was in. 
formed by a letter from. the receiver of public 


|| money in that office, these sales have not been 


equaled by sales in any other State or Territory 
since theexistence of the Government. 

Indiana was about to embark in a general sys- 
tem of internal improvement. She has appro- 
priated $10,000,000 for the construction of roads, 
railroads, and canals, and this had given a fresh 


‘| spring to the sales of the United States lands in 


that State. He had no doubt that all the lands 
fit for cultivation, that now were, or hereafter 
might be brought into market, would sell within 
two years. We are anxious (said Mr. T.) to 


| complete the Cumberland road through our State 


within three years, and for this purpose ask a 
large appropriation to continue the road, and for 
The next year, one half the balance 
would be asked, and the remainder would be 
wanted in 1838. We consider (said Mr. T.) that 
we are entitled to heavy drafts on your Treasury, 
while the country enjoys unexampled prosperity, 
and our constituents contribute so largely to fill 
your coffers. 

The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrren- 


| DEN,] (said Mr. T.,) since we have long since 


exhausted our two per cent., and he denies the 
I claim 
the money on a compact; and further, if he will 
examine the quantity of public land sold and to be 
sold in the States and Territories, from the eastern 
boundary of the State of Ohio to the Rocky moun- 
tains, he will find that the two per cent. is over 
$7,000,000, and we have not yet had half that 
sum appropriated to the Cumberland road. The 
gentleman wished to lay the bill on the table, that 
he might try if he could get his own consent to 
vote for it. echamedenies kind feeling for this 
work, and would, if he could with propriety, vote 
with us. We would be gratified with his vote, 
(said Mr. T.,) but prefer taking the question at this 
time, even if we are so unfortunate as not to be 
favored with his support; and we expect a favor- 
able decision of the Senate on this most important 
measure for the northwestern States and Terri- 
tories. Much had been said about different plans 


'|of making roads, and of the science of road- 


making; he did not profess to be a competent 
judge; but the national road to Indiana was placed 
under the direction of an able and efficient officer 
of the corps of United States engineers, who was 
capable of judging of the best method of con- 


| structing this road, and was responsible for its 


faithful execution. The road was progressing 
well, under this valuable officer; he has his assis- 
tants, with hands and tools enough on the road 
to finish it through our State within three years, 
and a very large portion of the road was now 
ready to receive the stone. Every one acquainted 
with road-making, knew that this was the most 
expensive item of this work, and it would be 
economy of both money and time to give the full 


/amount of his estimates for the present year’s 


ee on the work. 

r. T. hoped that the final action of the Senate 
would not be postponed. Should you, said he, 
make the appropriation at an early day, the 
officer in charge of the work will make his ar- 
rangements to prosecute it vigorously; but if we 


are put off until the close of a long session of 


Congress, before he is advised what amount will 
be at his disposal, the spring season for work, 
which will commence in three or four weeks, 
will have passed away, and the laborers now on 
the road must seek employ elsewhere. The en- 
gineer would not be as well pre to ute 
the work at the beginning of the fall as be would 
be on the first of il, if the appropriation bill 
passed in March. ntlemen would see that it 
was vastly important to decide this matter speed- 
ily. If the road was to drag on slowly, under 


limited appropriation, let the Senate say so; if it 
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was to be abandoned, let us, said he, know it; 1 
we are now as well prepared as we expect to be || 
at any future time to abide the disastrous conse- 

uences to our new and rising States. | 

















The estimate to continue the work in Ohio, 
this year, was $320,000. His colleague [Mr. | 
Henpricks} had withdrawn his proposition to 
increase it. The estimate to continue the road, 
and for bridges in Indiana, was $350,000, and 
for Hlinois $191,000; making the round sum of | 

1,000—a littke more than was paid into the 
reasury for lands sold by the United States in 
the State of Indiana in last month—January. , 
This small item he hoped would not frighten his 
friends; they could as easily appropriate thou- 
sands as hundreds, when they had money enough | 
to spare. 

East of the Ohio river the road is completed, 
and given up to the States within which it was | 
located, who had placed toll-gates upon it, and 
collected tolls sufficient to keep it in good repair. 
Gentlemen from the ‘southwest, who had busi. 
ness at the seat of the National Government, all | 
ascended the river to Wheeling, and took the 
national road to the eastern cities. There was 
not a man in the nation, no matter how hostile 
he might have been, or now is, to. internal im- 
provement by the General Government, while 
comfortably seated in the stage, and viewing the 
fine bridges and magnificent scenery as he glided 
swiftly and smoothly over the majestic Allegha- 
nies, that could feel otherwise than proud when 
he reflected that he was a citizen of our Union, 
and that this work would forever stand forth.as 
an unfading monument of the liberality, enter- 
prise, and munificence of his country. 

Mr, BUCHANAN said he had often traveled 
upon the Cumberland road before. It had been |) 
a standing subject before Congress ever since he |) 
had been first a member of the other House. | 
He was, therefore, always ready to act upon it. || 
He would vote for the appropriation proposed | 
by this bill. He did not thiuk the friends of the || 
bill should consent to lay it upon the table at the || 
request of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 1] 
CriTTENDEN,] in the hope that further reflection || 
might induce him to change his opinion. His | 
remarks had induced Mr. B. to believe that the | 
prospect of such a change was but faint. 

In one respect (said Mr. B.) I am happy to 
concur in opinion with that gentleman. I anit 
that we are not bound by the compacts with the || 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois to appropri- | 
ate this money. It cannot be demanded from us 
as a matter of contract. The two per cent. fund 
arising out of the sales of the public lands in || 
these States has long since been expended, It is || 
now millions in the arrear, more than.it will ever 1 
pay. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Hen- || 
DRICKS} estimates that this fund will eventually |, 

ield upwards of $7,000,000. This may possibl \} 

e so, though I very much doubt it. At all i) 
events, it is a prospective, contingent calculation; || 
and the money to make the road is required im- || 
mediately. I am disposed to grant it; but not | 
because the compact sapoers any such. obliga- | 
tion upon me. _ I wish to be distinctly understood 
upon this point. 

Why, then, shall I vote for this appropriation? | 
Simply because it. has long been the established | 
policy of Congress to construct, this road as far 
west .as the Mississippi. We have acted upon 
this principle steadily for many years. Shall we 
now arrest the progress of this road, and abandon 
the policy which we have so often sanctioned? 
Is there a single Senator within the sound of my 
voice who believes seriously that this will be 
done?“ No, sir. The road must be completed; 
it will be completed; and the only question which 
can arise is, as to the amount which we ought to 
appropriate for the present year. On this branch 
of the subject I shall say afew words, We have 
been informed by the chairman of the Committee 
on Roads and Canals, [Mr. Henpricxs,] that the 
sums appropriated by the bill have been asked for 
by our engineers in their estimates, and that they | 
believe this amount vf money can be judiciously 
onpended n the road during the present year. 

tr HENDRICKS observed that the sums in 
the bill were the minimum of what the engineers 
™Tequired. 
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|| Manner. 
|| of operations. 


| her vast system of internal improvements with- | 
, out having received one dollar from the National 

| Treasury. 
$20,000,000; but the income which she will de- 
| rive from these very improvements will ere long 








objection to this appropriation? If the road must 
be made, will be made, wiley not pass this bill? 
Is not the Treasury overflowing? Is there any 
necessity for limiting the expenditure, during the 
present year, below the sum which can be judi- 
ciously applied? Besides, if you grant the en- 
gineers what they required, and hold them to a 


strict responsibility for its expenditure, they can | 


never excuse themselves hereafter by alleging 


that the expense has been increased by your re- | 


fusal; to give them the sum necessary to prose- 
cute the work is the best and most economical 
You do not interfere with their plan 
For my own part, I do not pro- 


| fess to be a judge of the sum which ean be prop- 
\| erly ex 


ener and as there is no want of money 


in the Treasury, | am disposed to compiete the 


| work as rapidly as it can be done consistently 


with the permanent and proper construction of | 


the road. 


The Senators from Kentucky complain that, | 
whilst the new northwestern States have received | 


struction of their roads, their State has been 
entirely neglected. Does it stand alone in this 
particular? Might I not, with equal justice, com- 
jain of the same neglect towards Pennsylvania ? 
am proud to say that she has almost completed 


It is true she is in debt more than 


prevent this debt from being a burden upon her 


{! 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Then, what can be the || 


| large sums from the public Treasury for the con- | 
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| that visit. He had then formed a most favor- 


able opinion of the State and of its population. 


' But he must also say that he never should forget 


their roads. He was glad to learn that the road 
between Lexington and Maysville had been turn- 
piked. Itneeded it much. He would venture 
to say, that, before this turnpike was made, all 
the horses which could have been attached to 
any vehicle of sufficient dimensions to accommo- 
date Orozimbo, would not have drawn him, in 
the spring season of the year, from Maysville to 
Ashland. 

Mr. NILES said he had made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to get the floor, but did not in- 
tend to detain the Senate, as it was not his 4 
pose to enter into a general discussion of this bill, 
or of the particular motion before the Senate. 
This was a western interest, and, in his opinion, 
especially a local one; yet it was called a great 
national work, and perhaps in one view of the 
subject, it might be so considered. Coming from 
a different quarter, it could not be supposed that 
he felt any special interest in the bill; yet having 
never before had the honor of a seat in Congress, 
this was the first time he had been called on to act 


|| inrelation to the Cumberland road; and, consider- 


vcople. [would advise Kentucky to do likewise. | 


Ve can now afford her important aid in sucha 
great undertaking, if she will accept it. She can 
have the benefit of all our experience. The 
agents who have been employed upon our pub- 


lic works—men faithful, competent, and experi- | 


enced—have been or will be swept away with the 
besom of reform, Not one will be left. Of this, 
however, ldo not complain. I should be glad 
if Kentucky would be benefited by it. We can 
afford her men who will conduct the public im- 
provements which she is about to undertake 
with integrity, economy, and skill. 

In reference to the veto upon the Maysville 


| road, which has been introduced into this debate, 
I voted for that bill, |) 
and whatever I may have thought, at the time, |) 
_ of the veto on that particular road, I am convineed | 


I shall make a few remarks. 


that the principles which were asserted in it have | 


been of great service to the country. 

If we had pursued the system of appropriating 
money for the construction of roads and canals 
all over the Union, the attention of Congress 
would thus have been diverted from the great 
objects intrusted to our care by the Constitution. 
Our time would have been almost exclusivel 
occupied in this business. 
each member might have prescribed it as a rule 


ing that it had been an old and constant claimant, 
having been for more than thirty years before 
Congress, he was perhaps called on to pay his 
respects to it. This road appears to have been 
a particular favorite of this Government, and like 
other favorites, to have been a large sharer in the 
public bounty. His 9 was to notice some 
of the suggestions of the honorable Senators from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Cray and Mr. Crirrenpen,] 
rather than either to oppose or advocate the bill, 
in the fate of which he felt no particular solici- 
tude. He could not subscribe to the correctness 
of the positions which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who first spoke, [Mr. Cay,] had assumed, 
and in which he seemed disposed to place others. 

He did not understard the position which the 
gentlemen from Kentucky have assumed in rela- 
tion to this bill. In saying this, he had no intén- 
tion of charging them with the want of clearness 
or force in their remarks—far from it; but there 
appeared to be something in reserve; some object 
which lay beyond this bill, and which they 
seemed disposed to advance indirectly, by their 
| course in relation to this subject. Are the géen- 
tlemen opposed to the bill, or in favor of it? 
In either case, he thought, he should understand 
them. 

He understood perfeetly well the position of 
the two honorable Senators from Indiaha, [Mr. 
Hewnpricks and Mr. Tipron;] their object is to 
'get through this road, to have it made at the 

expense of the Government, and as sdon as pos- 
sible; and, consequently, they wish to obtein as 


| large appropriations as they ean. He did net 


Besides, although 


for himself to grant no appropriations except to | 


national objects, yet when a road or canal was 


proposed affec 


i 
ting nearly ‘the interest of his own || 
constituents, he would have been imgenious in 1 


complain of this; it was a course perfectly natu- 

ral, and consistent with the relation‘in which 
_ they stood to the subject. But the Senators from 
Kentucky appear to occupy a more uncertain and 
equivocal relation to this bill. “At one ‘time, it 
would seem as if the only question was, whether 
this road was to be constructed dn one side or 


satisfying himself that it was of general import- || the other side of the Ohio river? If this is the 


ance. Such is the nature of man.- Each member 


would have had to decide this question for him- || this bod 
self, and each decision would have been a prece- || interest, 
dent, upon the strength of which we might go a’|! 


little further. The natural tendency of the sys- || [Mr. Ciay,] informed us of his early frie 
xtent that, instead |! for this 


tem was to proceed to such an e 
of legislating for the great interests of the Union, 
the chief objects of our pursuit would have been 
to obtain money from the Treasury to be ex- 


constituents. 


humble opinion, we would constitute a very in- 
efficient and injudicious board of internal im- 
provements. I am glad this system has been 
checked. I think it the very worst mode which 


Treasury. I should greatly ‘prefer ‘any other 

which hes been proposed. , ? 
Mr. B. said he had beén in Kentuck 

was very young; and he yet retain 


when he 





we could adopt of expending the surplus in the’! 


and éver |! could hardly expect’ the su 


main question, it is one in which the members of 
y generally will probably feel but little 
The Senator from Kentueky, who first spoke, 
ndship 
great work—of the constant support he 
has afforded it. He might have said, powerful 

support; but he seems now to intimate a retuc- 
| tance to sustain it, because the system of internal 


pended on roads and canals for the benefit of our |} improvement, of which he says this road was a 


| part, is suspended. Mark that word, sirt the 


Notwithstanding all the knowledge and all the} gentleman ‘says this system is suspended; but I 
ability which are centered in Congress, in my'}} will take the iberty to use a moré definite term, 


and inform the gentleman that I think’ this fa- 
vorite system of hisis ended; thatit is overthrown, 
not étihy by the act of the Executive, but by 
| public opinion, and that itis ended row, henceforth 
and forever. He says the veto of the bill for the 
Maysville and Louisville road had destroyed’the 
system, and that'those who gustained the Ad- 
' thinistration whieh had’ put ‘down “the system, 
port of thoze who 


; 





should retain a lively and grateful impression of |! are friendly to it. But whilst he still professes 
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te friendly to the object of this bill, he insists 


on placing it on a ground which, he must know, 
would be fatal to it, not only in another quarter, 
but in Congress. He says the Cumberland road 
cannot. be distinguished from any other work of 
internal improvement, and that it can rest on no 
other foundation than the existence of a power 
in this Government to construct roads. Sir, if 
this bill can stand on no other foundation than 
this, it cannot stand at all—it cannot be sus- 
tained—it must fall to the ground. 


I had supposed that the compacts with the new | 


States, by which five per cent. on the amount of 
lands sold in such States was reserved, two per 
cent. for roads leading to those States, and three 
per cent. for making roads in such States, amount- 
ed to something—that it was entitled to some con- 
sideration, as distinguishing this from other roads, 
notwithstanding this fund and much more have 
already been expended. 
origin to those compacts—it was undertaken in 
mursuance of them; and having been begun, has 
Soin continued, and a sum expended greatly ex- 


' 


jut this road owes its | 


ceeding the five per cent. on the sales of the pub- | 


lic lands. Ido not say that these ee were 
wise, but I regard them as unwise and unfortun- 


ate, by involving this Government in a business | 
which did not belong to it, and in regard to which / 


its constitutional power is very doubtful. I re- 
gard these compacts as still in force, because the 


five per cent. on all the lands to be sold within 


those States is to go into our Treasury. I regret 
that these compacts were entered into, but having 
been made, and the Government having under- 
taken this work—having persevered in it for more 
than thirty years—it having received the sanction 
of every Ldesinistzation, from that of Mr. Jeffer- 


son to the present, and of every department of 


the Government—it becomes a grave question, 
whether we can stop short and now abandon it; 


Cumberland Road—Mr. Benton. 











The honorable Senator has informed us that he 
wishes to see the Blessings of this Government 
reach the whole Union, and spread over the whole 
and every part with an even hand. But what 
does he regard as the blessings of this Govern- 
ment? Is it the extension of its agency in the 
construction of roads and canals within the States? 
Is it the distribution among them of large sums | 
of money for these objects? Sir, I hope never 
to see the day when the States of this Union shall 
be encouraged and induced to look up to this | 
central power for money, whether to make their 
roads and canals, or any other object. I hope the 
day will never arrive, when the sovereign States 


| shall be reduced to a — ndence on this Govern- 


| ment—when they shall 


»ecome its pensioners, as | 


| are now the surviving remnants of the glorivus 


| army of the revolution. 


/and an immense patronage attending it? 


erection of their public buildings, for education, | 
/and even for their ordinary current expenses. | 


_of degradation and dependence on the part of the 
| States; of a vast accumulation of power, patron- 
,age, and influence on the 


whether, after all that has been done, afterthe long | 


course of action on this subject for more than 


thirty years, the nation is not in some sense com- | 
mitted—is not in some way pledged to complete | 
If it is, if this Government has yet | 


this road? 
to build this road to the Mississippi, as the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky seems to admit, it is not 
perhaps very material whether the appropriations 
are made in one year or in many years, if we have 
the money to spare. 
tion as to time and convenience, and a wise econ- 
omy in the expenditure of the money. If we 
have yet to make this road, having now a large 
surplus, (which is so alarming to some gentle- 


If these are the blessings 
the gentleman alludes to, I hope we may be long 
saved from them. Sooner than vote for such a 
system, I would see this arm fall from its socket. 
Would the gentleman have this Government like | 
that of France, where $40,000,000 are expended 
annually by the Executive on the public a 
f the 


States are taught to look to this Government for 
| 





means to construct roads, and to carry on their |) 


works of internal improvement, they will soon 
look here for means for other objects—for the 


Should such a system be established—a system 


art of this 
ment—it would work a revolution inthat system. 
I should despair of long preserving our liberties; 
they would at once lose their freshness; a blight | 


would come over them, and decay, rapid decay, || 





would follow. Sir, the disbursement of the public 
treasure is the essential element of Government 


|| patronage; and the extent of the one depends | 


all go to extend the patronage of this Govern- | 


men,) we may perhaps as well appropriate what | 


can be profitably an 
The sooner we are done witht 
it is time this Government was clear of it. 


But the honorable Senator from Kentucky ap- | 


_— to have another object in view—to revive 
2 


is favorite system in another form, by the dis- , 


tribution of the proceeds of the public lands. Sir, 
it is not surprising that that gentleman should feel 
sensibly and deeply the loss of that system—a 
system of which, and I presume correctly, he 


} 


: |} 
has been called the patron: no doubt it was a fond | 


This becomes only a ques- | 


advantageously expended. || 
hhis road the better; | 


| from it. 


on the amount of the other; neither is it very | 
material how this money is paid out, whether to | 
public officers, to agents or contractors, or dis- | 
tributed among the States. 

The swelling flood which is now flowing into 
your Treasury, according to the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. peeereNe) and which he so | 
eloquently described the other day, would all be | 
wanted to keep up a system like this, and would | 

| 
| 
| 


ment. 
Sir, the real blessings of this Government are 
diffused over the whole Union; they are diffused | 
equally in every State, and among the whole peo- | 
»le. All participate in them, and all share alike. 
hese blessings are the moral power and influence | 
of this Government; the protection and securit 


security, and the peace and happiness which flow | 
This is the great and primary end of | 


_ all civil institutions. It is the great moral agency 


| 


child of his; one which he cherished with pa- \| 


rental solicitude during its brief and troubled ex- 
istence; one on which he relied, and from which 
he expected much. And since it has been taken 
from him, it doubtless appears more interesting. 
It is a principle of our nature, that when objects 


dear to us are lost, they appear more lovely than |, 


when we 
revived with more vividness and force. I have 
truth of this principle. 

The regrets of the honorable Senator over his 
fallen system are perfectly natural. I am not sur- 
prised at them; but I think they will be unavail- 
ing; I trust that system is something more than 
suspended; it is, 1 hope, ended, and never to be 
revived, either in its original shape or in any new 
form or disguise. I hope never to see the day 
when there will be such an énlargement and ex- 
tension of the powers and patron 
ernment as that system is calculated to bring with 
it. Sir, the accumulation of power here, in this 


is sufficiently rapid and alarming, without giving | 


any ncw impetus to its natural tendencies. 


possessed them; and our affections are | 


, and unfelt. 


do not go among 


| of this Government, and its influence on public 


sentiment at home and abroad, which preserves 
peace among the States and security nst for- 
eign Powers. We have recently experienced the 


importance of this security, whilst the danger of | 


a rupture with a great nation impended over us. 
Had it not been for this system, what would have 
been the situation of the States? Would they 
have been able to have afforded protection, and 
would the people have felt that security and com- 
posure which they did? These blessings are not | 


the less to be prized because the power from 
myself had the melancholy experience of the |, 


whence they flow is ina great measure unseen | 
If the action of this Government was | 
confined to its proper limits, it would be scarcely | 
seen or felt by the people. Your tax-gatherers 


em; they seldom see your) 


|, marshals or executive officers. This Government | 


|| moral 


acts on the great body of the people only by its | 
power and influence, and the blessings 


|| which it confers may almost be compared to! 


|, those dispensed by Divine Providence; we enjoy, 
of this Gov- | 
|| hardly know the source of the 


we realize them; we feel their influence, but 
wer whence 


| they flow; it is far removed, invisible, and felt 
central, this engrossing, engulfing Government, || Only in the blessings it diffuses over the Union. 


Mr. BENTON said the Government had been | 
about thirty years—the life of a generation—| 


overn- || 


| 
| sioners 
location, that gravel pits abounded, which would 


Senate. 








engaged in this road, and still it had not reached 
the Mississippi. Some of the superintendents, b 

the smallness of the sums which they had applied 
for, had seemed to consider their occupation as q 
life estate, which it would be a pity to abridge. 
He had often, and years ago,s dies to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Roads and Canals [Mr. 
Henpaicks}] to have these appropriations jn. 
creased, and the work carried forward more rap- 
idly, as the same superintendent could overlook 
large portions of the work; and now that large 
appropriations were actually asked for,a motion 
was made to reduce them—a motion which Mr. p, 
hoped would not prevail. He wished all the pub- 
lic works, which were overlooked by superin- 
tendents at salaries, to go forward more rapidly, 
the public interest would be benefited by it, though 
| the private interests of some of the superintend- 
| ents might not. Long and slow jobs might suit 





| 
} 





them, as a long and moderate war is supposed to 
have been the toast, and to have suited the in- 
terests of a certain army chaplain during the Rev- 
olution; a long war, that he might have his salary 
continued; and moderate, that too many men 
should not be killed for his remaining in office. 
But quick work does best for the country, and 
now that a good appropriation was asked for, he 
trusted it would be granted. 

| Mr. B. said, this road rested on compact, and 
had received the sanction of every President, from 
Mr. Jefferson to General Jackson; it had also 
| been supported by every majority that had ever 
prevailed in either House of Congress; and, 
therefore, should not be opposed now. It needed 
bridges, especially overthe Wabash, and he hoped 
they would not be denied. The same road, on 
this side of the Ohio, had many noble bridges 
erected on it, of which he would mention the one 
on the Youghisgheny, in the State of Pennsy|- 
vania; and he should be in favor of treating both 
ends of the road alike. 

It had been objected that the country between 
the Great Wabash and the a was desti- 
tute of stone, and would not furnish material for 
covering the road. On this point he had some 
information, as well as some personal knowledge. 
The general character of the country was that of 
eer, of stone quarries; but he had been in- 
formed by Colonel McRee, one of the commis- 
or reconnoitering the country for its 





furnish a flint gravel, well adapted to the cover 
of the road; and he had seen these pits near Vin- 


‘| cennes, in the famous swamp called Purgatory, 


through which General Clark’s men marched to 
surprise the British post Vincennes, and the 
character of which was indicated by its name. 


|The ground for many miles was a trembling 


| morass, in which men and horses often sunk, 
which it affords to all; the consciousness of this | 


and required help to get them out. Now a good 
'road is there; boughs from the trees being cut 
| and laid on the morass to form a bed for the 
gravel, which was got from pits in the same 
prairie which contained the swamp. 

Tt was also objected to the continuation of the 
road, that the point of striking the Mississippi 

| was not fixed,and that Missouri and Illinois were 

contending aboutit. That question (Mr. B. said) 

| could not become material until the road passed 
Vandalia, and the present appropriations were to 
carry it to Vandalia. The Redators from those 
States, now on this floor, were not disposed to 
balk the bill by a premature difficulty, and he 
hoped nobody else would raise difficulties for 
them, while they were in harmony, and disposed 
to proceed zinicably. Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. At present, they would work to- 
gether to get the road to Vandalia, and after that 
would settle the difficulty as commodiously as 
possible. All they asked, at present, were good 
appropriations for the road and the bridges, and 
a speedy passage to the bill, that the season for 
doing the work might not be passing by before 
the work could begin. 

Mr. DAVIS said, that as the motion was put, 
he would vote for it; but he did not intend by 
that vate to express any hostile purpose towards 
the bill. No estimate was before them of the 
cost of this road; but he had been informed an 

| estimate was made in a former year. A grest 
| deal had been said in this discussion that reflected 





~ 
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much light on the subject; but he would like to || to the fit mode of disposing of this memorial has 
see the estimate. been under discussion, I have received a petition 
purporting to be signed by sundry persons resid- 
ing in one of the interior towns in New Hamp- 
shire, asking for the abolition of slavery in this 
ne District; and, from this circumstance, I have 
SPEECH OF HON. H. HUBBARD, eee? a all the attention, with all the 
consideration which it was in my power te bestow, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, | to examine this whole sablert.” have endeav- 
In Senate, March 7, 1836. ored to examine it with candor and with fairness, 
The Memorial of the Society of Friends upon the subject || certainly with a mind free from any prejudice 
of the Abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia, and || 4gainst the petitioners. Althongh I have no ac- 
the question as to the proper mode of disposing of it being quaintance with a single individual whose name 
aatene the Benet is affixed to this petition, yet I know they are a 
Mr. HUBBARD said: | portion of my constituents, and as such are en 


titled to my respectful consideration. Certainly 
Mr. PrestpenT: The Senator from Vermont || as such they have a right to demand at my hands 
2 wing — -_ Zs a his seat, has } a deliberate examination of, and attention to, 
informe e Senate that anti-slavery societies || thej uests when communicated. 

within his own eee peel Yithin his || “ana eat: Wid 
own immediate district—have greatly multiplied || relation which subsists between the representa- 
since he left his home in November last. It may | tive and the constituent, and of all the obligations | 
be so. I presume the fact to be as stated by the || of duty growing out-of that relation, I have fully | 
Sey oy csaviaianet ne ’ | eee this ene, and have satisfied my own 

’ ; mat- |’ mind what course 
ter of little concern to me. I cannot, for one, believe | to treat this petition, and how I shall feel myself 
that they can contain such a portion of the good, || hound to act with reference to the petition which | 
the wise, the prudent men of any non-slaveholding || 1 holdin my hand, and which has been forwarded | 
State, as to endanger the order and repose of the || to me from a portion of my constituents, and te | 
community. There will be no occasion, Mr. || all others of a similar character. I cannot agree | 
President, for the Pate from North Caro- |, to lend my aid in any way, directly or indirectly, 
lina, {Mr. Brown,] as he stated, to leave this || in furtherance of the object contemplated by the 
Coptet with any apprehensions that the moral || petitioners. To abolish slavery in this District, 
and intellectual power of New England is not || in my opinion, would be unjust, impolitic, inex- 
sufficient to correct, and to maintain correct, pub- | pedient, even if the measure itself were practica- 
lic sentiment there upon this all-absorbing sub- |) ble. 
| would be foun Vhat 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 








It is, sir, upon the moral principle, upon the 
general intelligence of the North, that I place my 
confiding reliance. It will prove abundantly suf- 
ficient, unless I greatly mistake the signs of the 
paw to put down excitement, to restore tranquil- 

et, sir, I cannot, I will not say, that these 
things are not calculated to give alarm to southern 
men—the owners of slave property—those who 
live in the midst of a slave community. The 
very statement of the Senator from Vermont does 
not tend to calm their fears—to bring peace to 
their troubled minds. The daily occurrences— 
the information coming to them from various sec- 
tions—the events which have transpired since we 


have assembled in this city—the very agitation of || 


this subject here, growing out of the proceedings 
of our constituents, one and all, are calculated 
more or less to disturb the confidence of the South 
in the security of their rights. This very morn- 
ing, Mr. President, I have received information 
that the Presbyterian synod of Ohio has, by a 
majority of the presbytery, determined to shut 
their pulpits and to close their churches against 

reachers and professors who are not the avowed 
riends of abolition. These passing events can- 


_ not fail to produce a most unfavorable effect upon 


the owners of slave property in slaveholding 
States. 
_ In those sections everything is involved in the 
issue and final determination of this question. 
Their peace, their prosperity, their safety are put 
in jeopardy by the movements of the Abolition- 
ists. Iam not, then, Mr. President, at all sur- 
prised at the feeling, the alarm which some of our 
southern friends have manifested upon this sub- 
ject. Yet, sir, I can assure them that all will end 
well—that their rights cannot in reality be endan- 
red through all the influence which can be exerted 


all the force which the Abolitionists can com- 
mand in all the free States. There is an abiding 


virtue among the people which will come tothe 
rescue. The sentiment of the North is sound 


upon this subject; and whenever occasion shall 
demand—whenever duty shall call for action, our 
southern friends may rely upon the force of that 


sentiment to put down all opposition. 
Mr, President, the remarks of my honorable 
coll e in relation to this matter, and which 


met with my entire approbation, seemed to ren- 
an © more; 


der it unn for me to add 
and it was my intention to have 


ven a silent 
vote; but since this subject has been under the 
consideration of the Senate—since the question as |! ber of slaves, although you may possibly lessen || 


altogether impracticable. 





emancipate those who are now held in bondage 
in this District, 
can by our legislation make the slave a free man, 
without the consent of the owner, within the 
limits of this ten miles square. I shall endeavor 
to illustrate this position before I conclude my 
remarks. As I have brought my mind to the 
conclusion that I ought not upon any principle 
to grant the prayer of the petition of my con- 
of my objection should be fully and explicitly 
stated. 

What is the prayer of the petition now before 
|us? What do these memorialists ask at our 
|| hands? The following extract from the paper 
|| itself clearly shows: 

That, having long felt deep sympathy with that portion 
| of the inhabitants of these United States which is held in 
bondage, and having no doubt that the happiness and inter- 


} I mean to say is this, that if you should be able 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia by 
a positive enactment, you would not thereby 
| stituents, I must state at length the considerations 
|| which have induced that conclusion. It is due 
| to them, it is due to myself, that the grounds 
} ests, moral and pecuniary, of both master and slave, and 
our whole community would be greatly promoted if the in- 
estimable right to liberty was extended equally to all: 
|| laws as will secure the right of freedom to every human 
being residing within the constitutional jurisdiction of Con- 
gress, and prohibit every species of traffic in the persons of 
men, which is as ©:consistent in principle and inhuman in 
practice as the foreign slave trade.” 
In the petition committed to my charge, the 
same leading ideas are advanced: 
|}  §*'They consider the toleration of slavery in the District 
|| of Columbia as inconsistent with justice, humanity, and 


Christianity.” 
| And the petitioners ask, 
\\ 











“ That Congress will, without delay, pass a statute to 
abolish, immediately, slavery in the District of Columbia: 
to declare every person coming into the District free.”’ 

The manifest object, the direct purpose, of all 
these petitioners is to emancipate the slaves—to 
liberate those who are held in bondage within 
this District. The first inquiry is, can this pur- 

se be accomplished? Can this object be effected 

y the legislative power of Congress? In other 
words, will the abolition of slavery in this Dis- 
trict—will the destruction of the slave trade by an 
act of Congress, make one slave less in the coun- 








/ of master and slave; you will not, by abolishing 
slavery in this District, thereby diminish the num- 


try? Myanswer is—no; you cannot, by destroy-| 
ing that traffic in this District, destroy the relation 


| 


| 





a 


the number of masters, recent argument, 
that the toleration of slavery in this District is 
inconsistent with justic®; admitting that it is the 
bounden duty of Congress to pass, without delay, 
a statute to abolish slavery within its limits; ad- 


| mitting that the'slave trade is opposed to every 
| feeling of humanity; yet, by doing all that the 


| petitioners ask, they will not thereby * secure the 
_ right of freedom to every human being residing 


within the constitutional jurisdiction of Con- 
gress.’’ They will still have occasion to “‘ feel deep 


| sympathy for that portion of the inhabitants of the 


And, Mr. President, with a knowledge of the || 


ought to pursue; how I ought | ’ 
|| which they require. 


But, in ay opinion, the object contemplated || 


My position is, that we never || 


n 1810 the slave 


“ We therefore earnestly desire that you will enact such |; 







United States which is held in bondage.”” The 
petitioners have not asked for any interference of 
Congress with slavery, as it exists in the States. 
They disclaim every intention of any such in- 
terference. They do not hesitate to deny to 
Congress the constitutional power over this sub- 
ject within the States. 

If, then, the grounds which are assumed by the 
petitioners for the abolition of slavery and of the 
slave trade within the District of Columbia be 
true—if every consideration which they have sug- 

ested be matter of fact—yet the object which they 
Cee in view cannot be obtained, if all is done 


It would seem, from the zeal which charac- 
terizes the proceedings of the Abolitionists, that 
slavery in our country is confined to the District 
of Columbia; that it exists in no other parts of 
this Confederacy; that if slavery can be abolished 
here, the slaves of our country become at once 
freemen; that their involuntary servitude is at 
once changed for the blessings of constitutional 
liberty. 

Réccsthite to the official enumeration, the slaves 
of our whole country amounted in the year 1790, 

| to 697,697; in 1800 to 896,849; in 1810 to 1,191,364; 
in 1820 to 1,538,064, in 1830 to 2,010,436. Be- 
tween 1790 and 1830, this description of our popu- 

| lation has more than trebled. 

The whole population of the ae in 1790, 
| was 3,927,827; in 1830 it was 12,856,407; having 
a little more than trebled within those periods. 
| And it appears that the increase of the slave pop- 

ulation of our country has been nearly equal to 
| the ~ ge of the free population within the same 
eriods. 

x In 1830 the slave population of the District of 

Columbia was 6,050. The whole population of 

the District was at that time 39,858, leaving a free 

| population of 33,808. 


opulation of this District 
was 5,395. The whole population of the District 
| was at that time 19,783, leaving a free population 
| of 14,388 atthattime. It follows from this state- 
| ment that, while the free population of this Dis- 
trict has more than doubled, the slave population 
has been only increased a few hvumvede. 
| How has this been produced? The general in- 
_ crease through the country of the slave popula- 
tion has been equal to the increase of the free 
population within the same periods of time. 
his effect has been in some, degree produced 
by the wepaes agitation of this subject in other 
sections of the Union—in the free States of this 
Confederacy. The reiterated applications to Con- 
| gress for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia has given to slave property here a 
character of insecurity—a degree of uncertainty, 
| both as it respects its tenure, continuance, and 
| durability, which must prevent its increase to any 
| great extent. Is it not most apparent that by 
abolishing slavery you will not emancipate the 
| slaves of this District? Is it not also clear that 
| by the destruction of the slave trade you can 
| produce no such effect? We may compel, by 
our legislation, masters to sell their slaves; we 
may drive from this District those who are held 
in bondage to less desirable sections of this Re- 
public; we may change the place of traffic from 
Alexandria to Richmond; but we shall not set 
| free one solitary individual now bound to servi- 
tude; we shall not better the condition of the 
| slave. No; we shal! make his condition worse ; 
| we shall rivet still stronger his chains; we shall, 
as it respects the present slave population of this 
District, do an essential injury to them. By the 
abolition of slavery here, we shall unavoidably, 
but inevitably, coerce the slaves from thes 
friends—from all those early associations which 
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} 
are near and dear to them, Can any one sup- | 
yose that, if we should abolish slavery in. this 

Jistrict, without the consent and against the 
will of the owners of slaves, they will acqui- 
esce and submit to such a, proceeding? "Ko, 
Mr. President, the action of Congress upon this 
subject would induce every slaveholder to scll 
thai deseription of his property to the planters 
of Missismppi or of Louisiana. I am no adyo- | 
cate of slavery; for nearly forty years it has 
entirely ceased to exist in New Hampshire; but 
it does exist, and constitutionally exists, in other 
States of this Confederacy; it also exists within 
the limits of this District; and it is here that the 
memorialisis seek to effect the abolition of | 
slavery. Undor the elause of the Constitution , 
giving power to Congress ** to exercise exclusive 
levislation in. all cases whatsoever over this Dis- 
trict,’ it is contended that we ought, against the | 
consent and. without the will of the owner, to 
deprive him of his, property. Slaves are held | 
here as individual, personal property. 

{tis far from my purpese to go into any con- 
skleration of the extent of the legislative power 
of Congress over this District. It is upon the 
ground of expediency that L oppose this proceed- | 
og, Lt is because the people of this Dimrict, 
whose interests are to be atlected by this move- 
ment, ask no legislation of us upon this subject, | 
that I-oppose it. It is because I regard 1 as | 
an officious interference on the part of the Aboli- 
tionisis. with the rights ef others, with which | 
they have no concern, that I oppose it.. It would 
be regarded as the worst species of tyranny for | 
Congress to annihilate in any one of the States | 


any one description of property without the con- | 
san of the owner, And ts it not equally so for | 


Congress to interfere with slave property in this 


District, against the will of its proprietor? It, 
was this principle which produced the American | 
Revolution. It was the cnactment of laws—the | 


imposition of parliamentary edicts, without the 
eonsent of the colonies—it was taxation without 


representation that first put the ball of the Revo- | 
° ‘ | 3 2 . 
luuon im motion. | present state of the free negro population of the || 
| 


I cannot enterlainany doubt that the measures 
proposed by the petitioners are fraught not only 
with the most imminent danger to public peace 
and to public order, tending, in my judgment, 
not only to undermine the foundations of, this 
Confederacy, to rend asunder the bonds of this | 
Union, but also tending to destroy the rights of | 
individual property—to jeopardize the safety, the 
security, the happiness of the slave population 
within this District. 

I would say to the petitioners—to the people 
of the North—to. my own constituents who seek 
the abolition of slavery in this District, that every 
consideration of publie policy, every sentiment 
of common justice, every feeling of just humanity, 
calls upon them to consider well their ways; to 


stay their dangerous course; to abandon that |) himself,than to call him ‘‘as bad as a free negro.”’ 
which cannot be obtained, but the agitation of |! Andasfaras my own observations have extended, 
which, at a time like this,is productive of the | 


most deadly and destructive consequences, 





Slavery inthe District,of Columbia—-Mr. Hubbard. 


| tion of the South? Mr. President, it wil 


| 
| 
| 

|| 
i 








[March 7, 
Sd 
Senate. 
= | ae 
, would be in bad faith—against the spirit of the sionally to have visited a plantation not ten miles 
| compact—a violation of that understanding which || from this District, upon which lived two bache. 
must have subsisted in those States which ceded || lors, the only white persons I believe upon tho 
_ to us this territory. On that ground I will oppose | plantation, vercwnnten by forty or fifty ives of 
this proceeding, so long asI shall have theability |! different ages and sexes; and from the oldest to 
to understand, and physical power to enable me || the youngest, I never discovered the slightes; 
toact. Abolish slavery in this District, and you | /liscontent; all was confidenee—all was peace, | 
make it the asylum for every runaway negro in | asked how this general appearance of happiness 
the country. You change the character of the | and contentment could be accounted for? The 
black population from better to worse; you make | reply was, alJ their wants are supplied; they are 
this also the resort of free blacks, the abiding | all well fed, well clothed, well taken care of jy 
place of that colored population, who readily || sickness and in health; that no instance of crue} 
could be excited to do every mischievous work || and barbarous treatment would be tolerated, 
to the safe enjoyment of slave property in the |) that public feeling, common sentiment, would put 
adjoining States. They would be employed as || down, render execrable and odious, that master 
fit instruments by the designing and mad fanatic, | who should attempt to exercise any undue sever. 
io carry distress, dismay, desolation, among the || ity over his slave. There is, then, a false philan. 
people of Virginia and Perey a While the |; thropy, an unwarrantable feeling governing this 
owners of slave property in the adjoining States || whole matter. 
would be greatly annoyed and essentially injured There is more poetry than truth, more fanc 
by the abolition of slavery in this District, yet, || than fact, in the ue and pictorial representations 
if it has ever entered into the calculations of the |, of the Abolitionists. 
Abolitionists that this would become a safe and || « Oh! judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
secure retreat for the fugitive slave, such a cal- || -* And men have lost their reason.” 


culation would prove vain and delusive. The : . 
; a site ; ! 8 > 
framers of the Constitution have been more just Abolish slavery and the slave trade m the Dis 
pe ae re rae trict of Columbia—we shall not thereby diminish 
to the rights of individuals, than to leave this de- || | i f elaves tnt} . | 
‘cription of property at the mercy of such fanat- || {#¢ Dumber of slaves in the country; we shall not 
scripuion of property é a rey , in the slightest degree chec” the traffic in that de- 
ies. ‘This District can never become the den of scription of property; Lait we‘ shal? net only bring 
fugitive slaves from any of the States. The Con- evils upon the dave population, but we shall 
stitution provides that ‘* Persons held to service || being évila Good the fide While wetalation of th 
or labor, who shall flee into another State, shall Saceintnn P pop , 
be given up on claim of the party to whom such Mr yresident one of the great evils to be ap 
omtraeus ‘ ‘ 9? . ’ itu- | : . ? eile uae ce 
Foe eae yl Comet: | prehended from easton of this aubjecty 
Ca || tainly from any action of Congress upon it, is, 


protection of runaway slaves, it could not have || 4 0) tne slave Sie Deahoa as eee 
intended to vest Congress with power to establish | hat the slaveholding States will find it necessary, 


an asylum for such persons in the District of |; ae os Un tiy cha fate efpabiig loseni overs 
Columbia ’ , ee ie 
Byaeers lasis free black from their own dominions. The 
Will any man assert, be he Abolitionist or || will find that population dangerous to the shee 
anti-A bolitionist, that, in a comparison _between 1 alle axid wevnre eniovndent Of thet ded , * 
| the free blacks and slaves in a slaveholding coun- i! Joy P % 




















ort oe soe dots S | ty. Another effectto be produced by the wished- 
try, the advantage in condition is in favor of the || for action of Congress in relation to this matter 


former? Can any man say with truth, that the |; is, to fill the rich valleys of New England with 

: : : . | the free black population of the South, a 
North is more desirable, unless it be in the enjoy- i $6 domubiete with ér free labor, rhe: > _ 
| unavoidable consequence, if this course is pur- 
| sued, if this project be not abandoned—a conse- 
| quence, sir, which would be most deeply lament- 
| ed—a consequence which every son and daughter 
of New England would regret. 


ment of personal liberty, than the slave pee 
not be 
wetended by any man acquainted with the sub- 
ject, that the character, the condition, the com- 
fort of the free blacks are superior to that of the 
| slave. It cannot be pretended that, in the adjoin- 


ing States, they are as well fed and as well clothed Such'a'state of things ‘would lead to great po- 


| 
| litical evils—would put to hazard our dearest and 
| our freest institutions. I hepe never—never to 
| see the time when the hardy yeomanry of New 
| England will find themselves surrounded by a 
| black population in no respect congenial! in habit, 
| in disposition, in ees. Can it be possible that 
| we-can contemplate such an event with any other 
emotion but that of deep sorrow ? 


as the slaves themselves. The race of free blacks 
in a slaveholding country is more .debased, more 
degraded, less controlled by the sympathies of 
our nature, more desperate and more abandoned, 
than the slaves themselves. _I well remember of 
once being told that you could not use language, 
in a slaveholding country, conveying in terms a 
|, more severe and humiliating reproach to a slave 








“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own—imy native land?” 


Mr. President, I would conjure the Abolition- 


I would not b 


ame the slave for resenting the 
insult, 





**'The evil that men_do lives after them; the |; 'To excite our engagedness in this matter—to ‘| ists to let this subject alone—to be at peace—to 


good is oft interred with their bones.” 
By abolishing slavery in this District, which is 


all the petitioners ask; by providing that slavery |; ful pictorial representations of slavery, as it is 


shall no longer exist within its Imits, we shall 
not, we cannot, efieet the emancipation, of the 


slaves within, the Disirict; but the effect.which | 


would be produced upon slave property, in the 
States.of Virginia‘and Maryland, could not fail 


to. be of the most injurious character. 


The States of Virginia and Maryland granted 
to the United States the territory now consutating 
the District of Columbia, They are both slave- 
holding States... At the time of the cession, the 
slave population of Maryland exceeded one hun- 
dred thousand, while that of Virginia was nearly 
three hundred and fifty thousand. And can it be 


tt 
| ee ray ps ; 

| to inquire, whether individual cases exist, or have 
\| 


a aan 


| give up their policy, fraught as itis with mis- 
chiefs, dangers, consequences, of the most ajarm- 


stimulate our zeal—to induce our speedy action, 

we have had sent to us the most gross and shame- 
ing character. They can gain nothing; they may 
bond much that is bene dol tags civarak. tor ibers 
and to us all. 

In the course of this debate, we have been often 
reminded of the importance of this subject. Im- 
portant, I admit it to be, in every point of view; 
important in its character, important in its con- 
sequences, important. to the tranquillity of the 
South, no less important to, the honor of the 
North, important to the slaveholder, equally im- 
ortant to the holder of any and of every other 
description of Soper Y n my opinion, it 1s a 
subject of the hie st and deepest importance to 

the perpetuity of our free. institutions, to the 


said to exist in this District. Sir, I will not stop 


existed, meriting the character given to them by 
these prints; but if they are designed to give a 
true representation of the relation which subsists 
between the master and the slave; if they are in- 
|, tended to exhibit the general conduct of the one, 


} 


| and the sufferings the other; if they are in- 


woe of the slave, they are most deceptive an 

most libelous. It has been my fortune to have 
| formed some acquaintances with slaveholders, 
}; both in Maryland and in Virginia. I have visited 


supposed that those States would set apart a}, theirplantations. | I have seen with my own eyes, 
portion of their domain for the seat of Goyern- |, and heard with my own ears, sufficient to enable 
ment, if they had supposed that, under the,clause |, me to say, that these prints are. most deceptive. 
of the Constitution to which I. have referred, i Sir, it would be but an act of justice to add, that 
Congress would ever undertake to abolish slavery || more warmth of feeling, more ardency of attach- 


wr this District, so leg a8 slavery should con- |, ment, Ihave seldom seen exhibited in my own. 


tinue to exist within their limits? Never, sir; |, section, than I have seen upon these plantations 
no, never. , between the master and slave. It has been my 
Such an interference om the part of Congress |, privilege, since I have been in Congress, occa- 


, tended to paint the weal of the master and th 


rvation of the Union itself. 

It has been said that this question must, and 
would mingle itself with the politics of the day. 
It has been said by a distinguished Senator that 
it, would be mixed with the approaching public 
elections, Sir, I was sorry to that declara- 
tion, It too plainly asserted that those who hap- 
pened to live north. of a. given line would be re- 
garded as unworthy of political trust, from, the 
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mere fact that they resided in a non-slaveholding 


country? Such a sentiment illy comports with 
the magnanimity, the love of justice which has 


uniformly characterized the South. What would | 


have been said, Mr. President, by our southern 
friends, if we of the North had objected to those 
who have filled the highest office in the Republic 
for forty out of forty-eight years of our constitu- 
tional existence, that they were not entitled to 





Ricans ; - 7 
| this memorial should no‘ be received 


our support, to our confidence, because, forsooth, | 
they were slaveholders, and lived in a slavehold- | 


ing country? I leave it for them to give the 
answer. : 
The question then put to the American people 


was, ** Was the candidate qualified for the high | 


trust? ”’ 


bodings of some, the same question will be re- | 


eated 


Confederacy shall exist. Is the candidate honest, 
capable, worthy of confidence? Upon the an- 
swer to be given will depend his success, be his 


to the American people so long as the | 


residence where it may—north or south of the | 


Potomac. 

Mr. President, the sentiments of my own 
State, the sentiments of all New England upon 
the subject of slavery, in the abstract, are well 
known. I do not, on this occasion, deem it 
necessary to advert tothem. I cannot regard it 


as a matter of importance to make them the sub- | 


ject of discussion at this time. My purpose is 
to allay an excitement which has already become 
fearfully dangerous. Itis no object of mine to 
add fuel to the flame. It is the leading desire of 
my heart to bring back repose, to restore peace 
to the troubled mind of the public. I would not 
then, unnecessarily, bring before the Senate mat- 
ters which are foreign from the subject imme- 
diately claiming its consideration. 
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its language is not respectfu: to a portion of this 
Union. 1 admit most freely, that whenever peti- 
tioners undertake to attack the integrity of this | 
body—whenever they presume to reproach the 


; 


| ciple of self-preservation demands—that we should 
| at once refuse to receive such a memorial, whether | 


, case. 


its object be constitutional or unconstitutional, 
reasonable or unreasonable. But this is not that 
The memorial speaks not of persons or 


| portions of the Union, only as connected with the 


i tot 


And, notwithstanding the evil fore- |, 


subject-matter; it uses no language reproachful 
his body; and I would not, on that ground, 
refuse to receive it. 
Senator is, that the memorial speaks of a griev- | 
ance with which the memorialists have no con- 
cern; that they are not residents within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and are in no way injured by 
the existence of slavery in the District. The 
memorialists think otherwise; they believe that 
this District is peculiarly under: the jurisdiction 
of Congress; that it is the seat of our national 
Government; that the citizens from every por- 


| tion of the Confederacy resort here for the trans- 


action ot their business; they know that slavery | 
exists here; they believe it to be their duty to | 


, ask for its abolition within this ten miles square. 


I would not, then, on this ground, refuse to 
receive the petition. 


right of petition—an inherent, an inalienable 


right; a right existing before the Confederation, | 


guarded and protected by our Constitution. Itis 


| not my purpose to discuss at length the right of | 


the people to petition Congress for a redress of 


was, that | more destructive to 


; step which we could take. 


could not control, 


A third ground taken by the || 


What reasons should induce the Senate to re- | 
| ceive this memorial ? 
First, a refusal would impair and abridge the | 


Mr. President, I have said all that I have to say || what they regard as grievances. That right has | 
upon the character of these petitions; the object !' been fully considered and most ably sustained 
of the Abolitionists; the entire inability on the || by those who have preceded me in this debate. 


part of Congress to accomplish that object, even || It has been regarded, and justly regarded, as the | 


if all is granted that they demand at our hands. || foundation of popular governments—governments 
I have offered all I have to offer upon the conse- |! depending for their support on the virtue and in- 
uen¢es which would result from the adoption of |! telligence of the people. This inherent, this in- 
the measure demanded. __I have stated the effects || dependent right of the legitimate sovereigns of 
it would produce upon the slave population, upon || our country, has been viewed as essentially | 
the avibohling States, and upon ourselves, the necessary to preserve in purity the true relation 
inhabitants of the free States of the Union. One’|| between’ the representative and the constituent. 
question remains: How shall the Senate dispose || I can add nothing to what has been offered upon 
of this and of all similar memorials? The honor- |) this subject. I fully concur in the views which 
able Senator from South Carolina has moved, in || have been Sxpreesed ase this point by the Sen- 
effect, ‘“‘that this memorial be not received.’’ |! ator from New York,{[Mr. Tatumanver.}] But, 
This he regards as the best course; as the one || sir, it is contended that this right of petitioning 
more calculated than any other to check the course |} would not be impaired—would not, in effect, be 
of the Abolitionists; to do away—effectually to || abridged—by the adoption of the motion of the 
destroy, this spirit of fanaticism. His general |) honorable Senator from South Carolina. 
object and my own are the same, and that is, to The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Curupert] | 
silence this restless, meddlesome, interfering dis- || says that it is not proposed or contemplated to 
position; to induce the Abolitionists to be content; || pass any law inhibiting the right of the people to 
to mind their own business, and let the business || petition Congress; and hence he argues that a 
of others alone, But is the mode suggested by | 
the Senator from South Carolina the best mode |! right. Can this be so? Is it not an infringement 
for accomplishing these objects? I think not. |) of the right of the people to refuse to take their 
‘What are the grounds upon which the Senator || petition? The people may assemble peaceably— | 
rests his motion? First, that the Senate has no || may discuss their grievances—may talk over the 
jurisdiction of the subject matter. | grounds of their complaints. They may come to 
I will not undertake to discuss the question as || the door of this Hall with their petition asking 
to the right of Congress to legislate upon this || relief. ‘They may have it placed upon the table of | 
subject within the District of Columbia, ‘That’! ‘They’ may have it read in the 


t 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I 
|| 
1} 


| the Seeretary. 
is not my purposé. It is foreign from my object. || hearing of this body; and although its language is 


vote not to receive the petition cannot affect that |! 


No such discussion could have any profitable ten- 
dency; no such discussion would tend to produce, 
hero or elsewhere—in the South or in the North— 


| 


unexceptionable, yet the Senate by the exercise 
of its power, will refuse to receive it, to place it 
on our files. It ma 


direct its officer to earry | 


| 


harmony, confidence, submission. A directly 
contrary effect would be the inevitable result of 
debate and of action upon this proposition, Is 
not the honorable Senator tse aware that 
this is debatalle ground? ‘The petitioners them- 
Selves think differently. They believé this subject 
is clearly within the jurisdiction of Congress; and 
among the members of this Senate.a difference of 
opinion prevails upon this subject. It is perfectly 
manifest that there does not eXist among the 
people of the country a union of sentiment on this 
point, But even if the memorial contemplated an 
object which, in the opinion of this body, in- 
fringed the Constitution, it would be a want of 
policy to refuse to réceive it) On this ground, 
then, the petition ought not to be kept out. 
‘second ground taken by the 


them, we cannot receive it. But would it be pos- 


petition? Would it be possible to satisfy the plain, 
common-sense yeomanry of the country that it 
would be no violation of their right for us to re- 
fuse to receivé from their hands their petition? 
We cannot do it. 

Say not to the people, if we would have peace 
within our borders, that they shall not come up 





ask their public servants to receive the expres- 
| sion of their will—that we, their representatives, 
| will turn a deaf ear to their addresses: No one 
|| thing could be done more danger 


. 
, 


‘ eer with 
enator why |! Sach a step would be more fatal to public order 


back to the people their petition, and to say to || 

; ; : H aces ng 
sible to convince the American people that such a’! slavery. We are called upon by every consider- 
course would be no abridgment of their right to }!'ation of public policy and of public duty; we'are 
}} called pon as the constitutional guardians of the 


here with their complaints—that they shall ‘not |} 
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public peace, than any other 
Such a decision 
would be most disastrous in its effects—would 
add fuel to the flame—would multiply these 


| Visionary fanatics— would enkindle a spirit which 
Senate, it becomes our duty—the common prin- | 


all the prudence and power of the Government 
I would not, Mr. President, 
refuse to receive this memorial. I would never 
say to petitioners, we will turn a deaf ear to 
your complaints—no matter whether well or ill- 
founded—real or imaginary —feelingly or unfeel- 
ingly deseribed. It will never do to drive from 


' the doors of our legislative halls the sovereigns 


of this land; it would be unjust, impolitic, and 
contrary to the spirit of our Institutions. 

The Senator from Louisiana says that there 
is no essential difference between the motion 
of the Senator from Carolina and the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. Sir, there is a 
very great difference, in principle and in practice. 
The one motion seeks to keep out of the Senate 
this memorial, while the other puts it into the 


poescesr and under the control of this body. 


3oth of the Senators from Mississippi will vote, 
as they say, for the motion of the Senator from 
South Carolina, because it is the strongest meas- 
ure. The strongest measure! Sir, what is the 
strongest measure? Is it not that measure which 
produces the strongest effect? Is it not that 
measure which makes the greatest possible inn- 
pression a the public mind? Is it not that 
' measure which taal more than any other to in- 
fluence the human conduct? 

Mr. President, I wish to vote for the strongest 
measure. I wish to give such a direction to this 
subject as will produce an abiding effect upon the 
public mind —as will check this spirit of fanat- 
icism; and willingly would I vote with the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina, did not his 
| motion, in my judgment, infringe that inherent, 
| that independent right of the people to petition 


| Congress for redress of grievances—could Tf re- 
| gard it as the strongest measure. But, sir, it is 
not so. The vote of the Senate last year deelar- 
ing that, in the then posture of our affairs with 
France, ** no legislation was necessary,” the vote 
of the House of Representatives, declaring ‘* that 
the terrns of the treaty ought to be insisted on,’’ 
were strong measures. ‘They produced a strong 
effect from the unanimity which prevailed in both 
branches; and the influence, the effect, the im- 
pression upon the public mind in relation to the 
, matter now before us would be greatly increased 
| by the united, combined, and undivided vote of 
| the Senate. 

The motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is, ** That the prayer of the petition ought to be 
rejected.”” And is not this the strongest possible 
'nieasure? What do we say by agreeing to this 
‘vote? Your petitions we have received; we have 
well considered your requests; we have weighed 
the reasons for and the reasons against your ob- 
ject; and we have come to the conclusion that we 
| cannot grant the prayer of your memorial; that 
you ask what we cannot give; that considerations 
of public policy, of justice, and of right have 

convinced us that we ought not to lend our aid in 
| the accomplishment of your purpose. Would 
| not this be a strong measure? and if it could be 


}| sustezned by the unanimous vote of this body, 
|| would it not'be the strongest possible measure ? 
|) Cléarly so, sir: 


, 


Mr. President, the time has arrived when there 
must ‘be something done, and’ done by ws, the 
representatives of the States and of the 

this all-absorbi 


le, 


and difficult subject of 


rights of the people, to act—to act promptly—to 
act efficiently. It will no longer do to reniain 
passive. Memorials, addresses, petitions, come 
from too many sources for us any longer to refuse 
action upon them. I am free to admit that there 
is imminent danger involved im the principles and 
‘in the practice of the Abolitionists; I’am free to 
admit that their course and their conduct merit 
) the severest reprehension; yet, sir, if we receive 
|| their petitions; if we consider their subject-mat- 
ter; if we vote to reject their prayer, b catnot 
\\ doubt that they will be deterred from prosecuting 


| 
| 
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further their purpose. There are moments when 
delusion itself will lose its control over the mind; 
when morbid philanthropy will fail to stifle the | 
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that the gentleman was totally mistaken. The 
ordinary motion or resolution on such occasions 
| was exactly the reverse of what the gentleman 


voice of judgment; when argument will produce i had stated. Mr. B. said he had not moved his 


effect; when right reason will govern human 
conduct. 

A portion of the Abolitionists are governed by | 
religious fanaticism, or pushed on by a love for 
distinction. A much larger portion of them are | 


honest in their views, but ignorant of the tendency || 


and effect of their movements. The latter class 


are desirous of doing their duty, but by an undue 


influence, and from a want of information, are | 


prevented, 


holy, in a most unjust crusade against the rights | 


of others. 

Mr. President, I will close my remarks by giv- 
ing to the Senate an extract from the proceedings 
of a respectable meeting of my fellow-citizens in 
my own immediate neighborhood. I offer it as 
the best evidence of public sentiment and of pub- 
lic feeling in my native State: 

? Much excitement has prevailed in this State 
‘in relation to the existence of slavery in the 
*southern portion of the Union. kod, in the 
‘ opinion of this convention, the Constitution of 
‘the United States reserves to the slaveholding 
* States the original right to the exclusive control 
‘of the servile portion of their population. And 


‘the present excitement in the northern States, | 


‘got up by fanaticism and morbid philanthropy, 
* and based upon an ignorance of the true condition 
‘of the slave, the character of the master, and 


‘of the relative rights and duties of the original | 


‘members of the Confederacy, has been seized 
‘upon by wicked and corrupt men with a view to 
‘divide the Democracy of the North and South, 


‘and sever the union of the States: and, in our | 


*belicf, the course of the Abolitionists, if per- 
‘ sisted in, will lead to a dissolution of the Con- 
‘ federacy.’”’ 


NORTH CAROLINA CONTESTED ELECTION. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. E. BYNUM, | 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 11, 1836, 


On the motion of Mr. Spancier to reconsider | 
the vote whereby the motion to allow the peti- 
tioner, Daniel Newland, to be heard by coun- 
sel was rejected. 

Mr. BYNUM said, before he proceeded to sub- 
mit any further remarks on the subject then be- 
fore the House, he would move that the orders 


of the day be suspended, for the purpose of pro- || 


ceeding with action on the Nort 
tested election. 

The SPEAKER said, that the time for its dis- 
cussion had not yet expired, and that the gentle- 
man might proceed to discuss it until the expira- 
tion of the hour allotted to that subject. 

Mr. BYNUM said, he would then beg the in- 
dulgence of the House to submit a few remarks 
to its consideration, in addition to what he had 
before said, and in reply to what had fallen from 

e 


> } 
Carolina con- | 





the amendment which he had the honor to pro- 
ose to the resolution ,of the gentleman from 
Yew York. 

He was truly sorry that that amendment had 
iven birth to such a latitudinous and protracted 
iscussion as had grown out of it. e had not 

expected, when he first submitted the amendment, 
that it would have met with any serious objec- 
tion from any quarter of the House, and he re- 
oe to see it coming from the quarters that 
it did. 

The worthy and honorable member from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Hanpsy,) he believed was the first to 
make war on the amendment that he had offered, 
and had, he thought, by his o ition, been in- 
strumental in misleading the House in a degree, 

That gentleman had said that the resolution of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York was the 
customary and ordinary motion that was made on 
such occasions. In that, however, he would show 


/amendment without the consultation of authority 
or precedent. 


| there had not been a single case in which counsel 
had been refused the petitioner when applied for. 
The whole number of contested elections that had 
taken place in it were forty-two, but for the 





He had referred to the whole his- | 
| tory of contested elections in that House, and | 





[March 11, 


Ho. or Reps. 





Mr. B. said he would make no allusions to the 
present Senate: it was to the Senate of 1894 
(Mr. Boow said in art Mr. B. corrected him. 
self, and said in 1834. That Senate, forgetful of 
all that was right and just, and becoming them 
as Senators, had presumed to try and condemn 
the President of the United States by a foul and 








| 
| ignominious charge, and which remained as yet 


a blot of ineffable hue on the Journals of that 


1 then frenzied and deluded body; and he would 


intreat the House to take warning from the ex- 


| twelve last contested elections counsel had not |! ample set by that unfortunate body, and not to 


(said Mr. B.,) they had been granted in the fol- 
lowing form, and not in thatas stated by the hon- 
orable gentleman from Kentucky. e would 
read from the Journals of the House, in the case 
of the contested election from New Jersey, in 
| 1789: 

‘‘ Mr. Soney moved that Wednesday next be assigned 
for the parties to appear and be heard by their counsel be- 
fore the House, of which notice should be given, and that 
the committee be discharged.” 


| ‘The next case er in 1792. It was the 
case from Georgia of Jackson vs. Wayne, which 
| he found in the following words: 


“The 6th of February was assigned by the House for 





} 
| 


| the trial of the cause, but by the agreement of the parties, 
| and on the application of the petitioner, it was postponed 
| to the 27th of February, 1792. On that day, it was further 
continued by the sitting member to the 10th of March, and 
| on which day leave was granted to the sitting ember to be 
heard by his counsel at the bar of the House.” 
The other case to which he had before referred 
_ was from Virginia—the case of Moore vs. Lewis. 


| This was in 1804. 


|, (says the Journal,) ‘*the committee was dis- 


‘charged, and resolved that the memorialist and 
‘the sitting member, if they desired it, be heard 


‘in favor of his right to his seat.’’ Since that 
| time (Mr. B. said) a practice had grown up, and 
| had been generally acquiesced in, that had meas- 





||every member of the House. 


men who had opposed || 


urably done away with the appearance of counsel 
viva voce, but that the petitioners and sitting mem- 
bers had been in the practice of submitting their 
defense in writing, in the shape of memorials, 
| and had had them printed, and laid on the desk of 
The petitioner 


| “ce 


‘*On the Ist of March, 1804,” || 


‘by counsel before the bar of the House. Mr. || 
‘ Jones, the counsel of vr Lewis, then spoke || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| been asked; but, when applied for heretofore, || stain its Journal with a resolution or orders that 
By adopting the motion of the Sene- | 


tor from Pennsylvania, we cannot fail to satisfy || 
this class that they are engaged, if not in an un- || 


| would bring down on the House the denuncia- 
| tions of every unprejudiced freeman in the coun- 
‘try. But,sir, (said Mr. B.,) what are the feelings 
| and motives and reasons and actions that govern 
the conduct of other legislative bodies? He 
would here refer to what was at that very time 
going on in an adjoining State. 

On the 7th of March,’’—he read from a paper 


| that he held in his hand, purporting to contain a 
|| report of the proceedings of the 
|| Maryland, then in session,—** Mr. McLean pre- 
'| sented a communication from Samuel Harker, 
| | ‘chairman of the committee of one of the branches 
| ‘of the City Council of Baltimore, requesting 
i) a 
| ‘ the report of the joint committee on the memo- 
|| ‘rials of the sufferers by the late Baltimore riots, 


egislature of 


the Legislature to postpone further action upon 


| ‘to afford an opportunity to the corporate author- 
‘ities of said city to produce and have examined 
‘before the committee testimony on their part, 
‘ and also to be heard by counsel.’ 
Again: ‘* Mr. Pratr submitted an order, which 
‘ was adopted, directing the Clerk of the House 
‘to inform the corporate authorities of Baltimore 
|‘ that Thursday next has been assigned for hear- 
'| ‘ing the counsel for the petitioners praying indem- 
| ‘nity; and also to inform them, that the joint 
| ‘committee on that subject will be instructed to 
‘hear any testimony which may be furnished 
|| antecedent to that day, or on the same day ex- 
| ‘amined; and on the same day the counsel on their 
| * part will be heard, if they desire it.’ 
Such is the existing feelings, and sentiments, 
| and practice of an adjoinin 


' 
\| 


| 








tate, upon the sub- 
ject of hearing counsel at the bar of their legisla- 
tive bodies. He believed that the same practice 
existed, and had prevailed to a certain extent in 
almost every other State in the Union, at different 





could have done so now; but he had been in- || times; and he religiously believed that but one 


| to be heard by counsel, in conformity with the 
earlier practices of the House. Mr. B. said, in 
| the Senate of the United States there had been 
| but five contested elections since the organization 
| of the Government. 

In 1793, there was a case from Pennsylvania of 
Albert Gallatin, who was then the elected Sen- 
ator. He found, in the Journal of that date, Feb- 
ruary 20, the following account: ‘* Mr. Livermore 
‘was of opinion that the sitting member should 
'* begin the debate, as the onus probandi la wit 

‘him. The counsel for the petitioner, Mr. Lewis, 
| *rose. He hoped that he would be permitted to 
| *say a few words, in this early stage of the busi- 
| ‘ness, in regard to the manner of conducting it,” 
_&e. Of the four other cases that had occurred 
no counsel had been in the Senate. 

In the case of Lanman from Connecticut, leave 
had been granted that he be heard at the bar of 
| the Senate. He nppensene and spoke an hour or 
| more in his own behalf, who, he imagined, had 
| been a lawyer of some eminence. In the other 
| cases no motions had been made of the kind, and 

there had been little contests about them. Mr. 
| B. said such had been the invariable usage of the 
| two branches of the American Congress. But, 
| sir, (said he,) do not let us confine ourselves to 
| our own body; let us not believe that we possess 
_all the wisdom and all the parliamentary learnin 
| in the nation; let us not be too much intoxica 
| with our own importance and self-sufficiency; let 
| us not shut our eyes to the motives and reasons 

and practices that operate on and influence other 
| parliamentary bodies. Yes, sir, let us not feel 
| our power, and forget right, as the Senate of the 
United States did in 1834. 

{Here the Spraxer shook his head, as though 
| he was on the eve of calling Mr. B. to order.} 











formed by his friends, it might be best for him || feeling and one sentiment existed amongst the 
i || people on that subject; there were none who did 


not think that they had a right to avail themselves 
| of counsel, before any tribunal whatever, when- 
ever their rights or interests were assailed; a 
| right which they had not, nor ever would, relin- 
quish while they retained the spirit of freemen. 
But (said Mr. B.) why should we confine 
ourselves to this country, when others, less de- 
voted to those sacred rights of freemen, and less 
| regardful of the liberty and freedom of their in- 





stitutions, have evinced the most unconquerable 
attachment to this right of being heard, either in 
| person or by counsel. 





He had taken some pains 
| to recur to the practice of the British House of 
| Commons in contested elections, and had ascer- 
tained, by an examination of the Journals of that 
body, and had found there, that it had been the 
almost invariable practice, since the first days of 
‘* Magna Charta,’’ that counsel had never been de- 
nied even toa British subject. He had found,as far 
back as 1816, two reports of contested elections, 
| one of a Mr. Man, and another of a Mr. White- 
lock, in both of which a motion was made for 
them to be heard by counsel, and there was no 
report of its having been objected to; the right 
seemed to have been acquiesced in by universal 
consent. In fact, he had not found scarcely’an 
instance where an application for counsel had 
been denied in even the Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain. There had been but one which he had found, 
, and which he would exhibit to the House. It 
was a case in relation to the election of Sir Robert 
Walpole, that took place in 1711; the journals of 
the House of Commons are as follows: 


“On the 23d of February, 1711, a petition of the freemen 
and free burghers of the borough of King’s Lynn, in the 
courty of Norfolk, was presented to the House and read, 
setting forth that Monday, the 11th of February last, being 
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appointed for choosing a member to serve in Parliament for 
this borough, in the room of Robert Walpole, Esq.,expelled | 
the House, Samuel Taylor, Esq., was elected their burgess, 
but John Bagg, present mayor of the said borough, refused 
to return the said Samuel Taylor, though required so to do, 
and returned the said Robert Walpole, though expelled this 
House, and then a prisoner in the Tower, and praying the 
consideration of the House. 

«March 6th. The order of the day being read of taking 
into consideration the merits of the petition of the freemen 
and free burghers of King’s Lynn, in the county of Norfolk, 
and motion being made that counsel be called in, upon a | 
division, it was resolved in the ‘ negative.’ ” 

Such was the report of the contested election 
referred to, and perhaps the proceedings of no 
body had ever proved more fatal and disastrous 
to its authors, than did these proceedings prove 
to the authors of that Parliament. What, sir, 
had been its consequences? Sir Robert Walpole | 
had been reélected in the very teeth of the party 
that had refused him counsel, and expelled him 
from Parliament; and the contest finally ter- | 
minated in the revolution of the criminal Parlia- | 
ment, and an entire overthrow of the party that 
were sustaining measures so flagrant and incom- 
patible with every principle of justice and lib- | 
erty; and the object of their vengeance was soon | 
placed at the very head of his persecutors. By | 
such a system of persecution and injustice was 
it that Sir Robert Walpole had been made the | 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, to the total | 
overthrow and discomfiture of his enemies. | 
That House should be aware, he thought, how | 
it left an order on its Journals, at that time, 
that should require and justify a process of | 
expunging and purifying its records. There 
was a striking case of that kind that was held | 
up as a beacon to all posterity. It was the case | 
of the celebrated John Wilkes, that occurred in 
the British Parliament on the 17th of February, || 
1769. In that year it was that the House | 
of Commons of Great Britain had undertaken, 

after passing many orders and resolutions neg- 
ative of the freedom and incontestible rights 
of the subjects of Great Britain, did pass a 
resolution, not only of expulsion of the victim, 
of their resentment, but declaring him incapable | 
of being elected to serve as a member in that | 
Parliament. Here the Parliament had taken 
upon itself to investigate the qualifications and | 
character of one of its members, which had been 
acquired before his election. And his honorable 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Grennewi] had 
made a strong intimation that this House should 
also take into consideration the qualification or | 
competence of the petitioner. For (said the gen- 
tleman, if he understood him rightly) this House 
was interested in the decision of this question; 
it was not alone the people of the district of the | 
contesting member that were interested. He | 
was to become a member of Congress of the | 








| 








whole nation, and the whole people of the country 
were to be affected by his acceptance or rejection 
from the floor of Congress. Sir, (said Mr. B.,) 
do not such declarations involve the right of this 
House to pass on the qualifications and compe- 
tence of the contesting member and petitioner? 
He thought the inference irresistible, and which | 
would place the House precisely in the condition | 
of that Parliament to which he had referred, 
which had presumed to decide on the qualifica- 
tion and incompetence of one of its members to 
take a seat in its body. That was a question 
with which this House had nothing to do. Sir, 
(he said,) I will read you the opinion of one of 
the ablest and most distinguished men that Eng- 
land. has ever produced on that subject, and in 
relation to the character and body of that Parlia- 
ment. He hoped the House would pardon him 
while he dwelt for some moments on this subject, 
as he conceived it had a striking analogy to the 
case then before them, as‘ well as a strong re- 
semblance to the proceedings of a certain other 
body, which it might not be deemed proper for 
him there to mention. : 

Sir, (said Mr. B.,) in a speech made in support 
of the following motion submitted to the House 
of Lords, in 1771, by the Duke of Richmond, 
“that an humble address be presented to his 
‘Majesty, most dutifully and ag sey | beseech - 
‘ing his Majesty, that, under the la 





| ‘may endanger the Constitution, and tend to 


‘ 
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‘ in the election for Middlesex, still unredressed, 
‘and, in the present conflict, which has so un- 
‘happily arisen between the claims of privilege 
‘of ae House of Commons on one side, and 
‘those of magistracy on the other, his Majesty 
‘ will, in his paternal wisdom, deign to open the 
‘ way to compose this alarming warfare; and that 
‘in order to prevent the said House and nation 
‘from being involved in intemperate discussions 
‘of undefined powers, which, in the extreme, 


‘shake the tranquillity of the kingdom, his Ma- | 
‘jesty will be graciously pleased to recur to the 

‘recent sense of his people by dissolving, after 

‘the end of this session, the present Parliament, 

‘and calling, with convenient dispatch, a new | 
‘Parliament.’? Chatham, in denouncing the ar- ' 
bitrary conduct of that most slavishing and un- 
principled Parliament, in relation to their unwar- | 
rantable act in refusing to hear by counsel, or 
otherwise, the individuals whose claims they had 
passed on, in his clear, forcible, and drastic style, 


| 


| 18 represented as having used towards them the || Yes, sir, this is the true history of the proceed- 


following bold, elegant, and cutting language. 
The extract from his speech was in these words: 


“The depraved system of government, which had ina | 
few years reduced it from a most flourishing to a most | 
miserable condition. He warmly defended the magistrates 
in the conscientious discharge of their duty ; that the House 
in committing them to prison, without hearing their defense 
upon the points of privilege, had been guilty of a gross and 
palpable act of tyranny; that they had heard the prosti- 
tuted electors of Shoredam in defense of an agreement to 
sel] a borough by auction, and had refused to hear the Lord 
Mayor of London in defense of the 3 of England; | 
that their erpunging by mere force the eniry of the recog. | 
nizance, Was the act of a mob, not of a Parliament; that 
it was solely to the measures of the Government, equally 
violent and absurd, that Mr. Wilkes owed all his import- 
ance; that the King’s Ministers, supported by the slavish 
concurrence of the House of Commons, had at once made 
him a person of the greatest consequence in the kingdom ; 


| 


that they, in effect, had made him an alderman of London, || 


and representative of the county of Middlesex, and now, 
it seems, they intend to make him sheriff, and in due 
course Lord Mayor of London; the proceeding of the 
House of Commons in regard to that gentleman made the 
very name of Parliament ridiculous; that tosave the name 
and institution of Parliaments from contempt, this House 
of Commons must be dissolved.”’ 


Sir, such is the description given of that par- 


liamentary body by the first man of his age, in || 


| 
| 
| 


imitation to the proceedings of which is the re- 
fusal of hearing the petitioner by counsel, at the 
bar of this House; and such is the language of 
a noble and patriotic Englishman denunciative 
of the course of that body, who undertook to de- | 
cide on the qualification and competence of a | 
member of the English Parliament, as the gen- | 
tleman from Massachusetts has intimated that | 
we should do on this occasion. Such was the | 
opinion of that great and illustrious man of that | 

} 


Parliament that had refused to hear counsel in 
the defense of even a subject of Great Britain; 
but to show that House in what light the whole 
nation of Great Britain viewed this conduct of | 
their Parliament towards one of its subjects, | 
the people again returned the member that 
Parliament had expelled; and in the year 1782, | 
Mr. Wilkes, after several unsuccessful attempts, 
again brought forward his motion to expunge | 
from their journals the disgraceful proceeding | 
that had been enacted by the former Parliament. | 

Mr. Wilkes, after having been interrupted by 
the usher of the Black Rod, in bringing forward 
his motion, is represented again to have ad- 
dressed the House as follows: 


**] return my thanks to the Black Rod for so luckily in- 
terposing in favor of this House when I might possibly 
have again tired them with the important, however stale, 
case of the Middlesex election, which their patient ear has 
for several years, with much good nature, suffered. I will 
now make some return to their indulgence in profiting by 
the circumstance of this happy interruption, and not saying 
a word about, &c. I will not detain the House longer than 
by observing the parliamentary form of desiring the Clerk 
to read the resolution of the 17th February, 1769; which 
having been complied with, he then moved that the entry 
of the resolution of the 17th of February, 1769, ‘that John 


‘ 


the |! 
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i “expelled this House, was, and is, incapable of being electra 
| ‘a member to serve in the present Parliament, might be 
| expunged from their Journals, it being subversive of the 
| ‘rights of the whole body of the electors of this kingdom.’ 

This motion was, after some opposition from the late Mr. 
| Fox, then Secretary of State, and from the late Lord Mel- 
| ville, then Lord Advocate for Scotland, the former of whom 
| had strenuously supported the whole of the resolutions 

passed by the House of Commons in respect to the Middle- 

sex election, carried on a division—185 to47. Mr. Wiikes, 
| as soon as the question was disposed of, moved ‘that the 
* declarations, orge rs, and resolutions of the House, respect- 
‘ing his election for the county of Middlesex asa void elec- 
tion, the due and legal election of Mr. Luttrell into Partia- 
‘ment, for the said county, and his own incapacity to be 
‘elected a member to serve in the said Parliament, be ex- 
‘ punged ;? which motion was, for the reason above given, 
‘carried without a division.’ ” 


| 
j 
| 


| 

| ‘Thus terminated (said Mr. B.) one of the most 

| extraordinary transactions of modern date. Not 

| only the condemnatory resolutions of Mr. Wilkes, 

| but every ‘* declaration, order, and resolution’? re- 

| specting it were effaced from the Journals of the 
Flees of Commons by a vote without a division. 


| ings ofa legislative body that had refused to hear 
'a subject of Great Britain in defense of their 
their rights, at which the spirit of Englishmen 
revolted; and how can we expect it to be toler- 
ated in free America? It was against such ar- 
bitrary acts that the whole nation of Great Britain 
was aroused as one man, and never slept nor abated 
| until the foul stain upon the records of her his- 
tory was wiped clean. 
For the act which we are now about to commit, 
' then, in derogation of the rights of one of our 
| citizens, we have no precedent, either in Great 
| Britain or in America; and let no man who, by 
| his vote, sanctioned this act, speak in future in 
disapprobation of that high-handed measure that 
| has so recently taken place in another body to the 
disgrace of this nation, and in derogation of the 
| most sacred rights of this House. He most sin- 
| cerely believed the act that the House was about 
to commit was equally repugnant to the righte 
of the citizen, and incompatible with the spirit 
and genius of the Constitution of our country, 
as that recently committed by another body. He 
could not perceive how any man could réconcile 
it “ himself to advocate the one and oppose the 
other. 
The precedents that he had referred to, both 
| in England and America, were in favor of the 
greatest latitude being given to the hearing of the 
prayers of petitioners, without objections to hear- 
/ing counsel, with but two exceptions, which 
| occurred in the British Parliament, aad which 
afterwards met, as he had shown, with the signal 
disapprobation of the English nation. As to tho 
ra then, of this body, the Senate, the Eng- 
| lish Parliament, and the different Legislatures of 
the States, the whole weight of precedents was 
| in favor of granting counsel to the petitioner, as 
| he had asked. 
| Mr. B. said, having gotten through with the 
| references to the long-standing practices of almost 
| every legislative body on the subject, he would 
| then call the attention of the House to some of the 
rounds taken, and arguments assumed, by dif- 
| ferent gentlemen, who had stepped forward to 
| oppose the right which the petitioner had to be 
| heard at the bar of the House by counsel, and 
| could but confess that he had not been a little as- 
| tonished at the opposition that had been made to 
what he conceived to be so reasonable an appli- 
cation, coming, as part of it had, from a quarter 
that it did. He was not at all surprised at the 
opposition that had been made to it by the two 
| honorable members from Massachusetts; the one 
| on his left [Mr. Reep] and the other on his right, 
} (Mr. Grenwext.) From what he had seen, and 
| he-rd of elsewhere, the freedom of speech and the 
| rights of the citizen had but little to expect from 
| that quarter; it was not a source from which he 
had been taught to expect much in favor of the 
rights and privileges of the commonalty of the 
\| freemen of this country. He had not, therefore, 
|| been at all surprised, he repeated it, at the oppo- 
|} sition from that quarter, to the extension or se- 
i curity of the rights and privileges of the hardy 


| 
| 
| 
| 


te viola- || « Wilkes, Esq., having been in this session of Parliament |; yeomanry of this country. 
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The first gentleman from Massachusetts who || kind enough to offer the petitioner his aid on that 
had addressed the House in oppositlon to the | floor, and withthe honorable member from Ken- 
amendment, (Mr. Reep,] had stated that it are {Mr. Haropiy,} thought the petitioner 
would be an unnecessary consumption of the | would be safe in committing his interest in their 
time of the House to hear counsel Mr. B. | hands. He believed the two gentlemen from 
doubted very much if the time of the House || Massachusetts [Messrs. Reep and Grennecr] 
would not be greatly saved by the hearing of || had,in substance, said the same; all of whom most 
the counsel of the parties, and then act on it | violently opposed the claims of the petitioner; 
without the House mingling in the debate itself. but they would see that his rights should be pro- 
The members, by becoming advocates of the | tected; that he should not want for the aid of 


different parties, might imbibe, imperceptibly, he | counse!. Sir, (said Mr. B.,) isnotthismonstrous? | 


thought, feclings and interesis that arose by the || Would it not be such care as the lion would ex- 
excitement of the discussion, which rendered || tend to the lamb? They take into their hands 
them often, in his judgment, incompetent judges || the protection of the rights of a political adver- 
of the matters and facts submitted to their con- || sary; they are to see that justice is to be done 
sideration. The same gentleman had said that | the petitioner. Do they believe that the petitioner 
there were lawyers enough in the House to do || is so much of a child as to place his reliance on 
the parties justice. So he thought; but did || such support and protection? Surely these gen- 
that geptieman think, amidst the multiplicity of || tlemen underrate much the good sense, not only 
business in that House, that each lawyer was of the petitioner, but of others, when they thus 
going to take the pains to con over the various || speak. 
statute laws of the State from which the election Mr. B. said that he most cordially agreed with 
was contested, to prepare himself, not only to || the sentiments expressed the other day by his 
decide for himself, according to the requisitions || honorable colleague, [Mr. A. H. Suepnern,| that 
of the several statutes, but to enable himself to || he felt deeply mortified that it was a citizen-of 
to convince others, and to bring the House toa }| North Carolina that was to be made the first 
just decision on the same subject? Such a pre- victim of the arbitrary actof this House; he could 
sumption he thought fallacious in the extreme; | say, that he was not only mortified to witness the 
the fact, however possible, to him appeared most |, illiberality and injustice done to one of the citi- 
improbable, that each member should so inform ,, zens of a State which he had the honor to repre- 
himself, | Sent in part on that floor, but that he felt indig- 
Another gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. |, nant at it, and thought every member from that 
Gnenvect} had said, that if it had been a case | State should resent it in the most prompt and de- 
in which the interest of a private individualalone || termined manner. He viewed it as an insult to 
was concerned, it might, under certain circum- |, the State, and as a violation of one of the most 
stances, be proper to grant counsel. In this the | sacred rights of her citizens, against which every 
hoaoreble member from Pennsylvania had also |, man of spirit and resentment should protest in the 
concurred; and much, too, to his astonishment, || most solemn manner. ; : 
as that gentleman came from a quarter of the || Mr. B. said it was not the violation of the 
country where the highest regard was professed || right of the petitioncr alone, so much against 
for the sacred rights of an American citizen, || which he had contended, and of which he thought 
The sternness of the Democracy of that State was || of such magnitude to the country at large, but it 
proverbial, and their devotion to the untrammeled || was against the principle, and the adoption of 
rights of freemen. Sir, upon that position I take || such a precedent in that House, that might be 
issue with both the honorable gentleman from || quoted in future time to justify the most crying 
Massachusetts (Mr. Grennent] and the gentle- || injustice towards an American citizen; but for 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Anrnony.] I | that, he would not turn on his heels for the adop- 
coutend that where the applicant has charge, not | tion of the amendment that he had had the honor 
only of his own interest, but of the interest of || to propose; but he did believe that it involved a 
many thousands, the increased magnitude of the |, great principle directly at war with the spirit and 
subject justifies the granting the privilege to be || genius of constitutional liberty, The right of 
heard by counsel by reasons far more cogent than | being heard freely was coeval with the right of 
it would in acase of a private claim,as contended | trial under the law and the Constitution, and this 
for by the two honorable gentlemen. It, he said, | House should be the last place to abridge that 
arose out of the very nature of things. right, The freedom of speech was aright that he 
The petitioner might feel perfectly disposed to Believed was secured and held sacred under our 
hazard his own claims on his own private efforts, constitutional government, and the denial to hear 
but he should certainly be more diffident in per- by counsel was, to him, an unquestionable abridg- 
iling the claims and interests of forty-seven || ment of that freedom, as a case might occur 
thousand four hundred souls, upon efforts in || Where one could not speak for himself. 
which he was himself conscious of his own defi- He was sorry that so much time had been con- 
ciency. It did appear to him, therefore, that the || sumed in the discussion of a mere preliminary 
reasons were infinitely more forcible in favor of || question. Had it not involved considerations, 
granting the privilege to be heard by counsel in |; Which, to his mind, appeared of the greatest im- 
the latter than in the former case, and that it was |, portance, he would have contented himself by 
due from the House to grant it; he could, by no || giving a mere silent vote. He was in hopes, 
recess of reason that he was master of, bring |) however, that the House would see the injustice 
1imself otherwise to believe. He had listened || to be inflicted on the petitioner, not only by the 
with some patience to hear what could possibly || refusal of counsel to him, but by the procrastina- 
be advanced in opposition to a practice that had || tion of a decision of this subject. The citizens 
existed’ so long, and that had never before been || Of that district were anxiously looking to the 
denied to any free citizen of the Republic, but he || termination of this contest, and he thoughtit due 
had listened in vain; for not an argument had || to them, from the House, to put as speedy an 
been advanced that could possibly have the least end to it as praticable. 
weight with the most superficial understanding. 
The difference that gentlemen had attempted. to 
make between a private grievance and a public || the mode of settling elections in the British House 
one was only the difference between “ ¢weedle || of Commons, to which allusions had been made 
dee and tweedle duin;’’ and was only calculated || in the discussion of this ea and which 





Nore.—The act of George ITI, that regulates 


to quiet theirown mind for the commission of an |! guaranties the right of the British subject to be 


act of injustice, hitherto unprecedented in the'!| heard by counsel, is in the following words, as 
annals of this bedy. ye contained in the 13th section, cap. 52: 

: But — mene ng ga eee || “And be it also enacted, That if within one hour after the 
Bene eed Heclaration, no doubs, || tine fixed in pursuance of the above-recited acts, and of 
unofficious, disinterested dec on, Ne Goudt, || this.act, for calling ia the respective parties, their coun- 
of the honorable gentleman from New York, who || 
represe uted the minority of the committee, who i ment of a select committee, the petitioner or petitioners, or 
were opposed to the petitioner, and who had, on || some one or more of them, who shall have signed any such 
every occasion, shown an UNCON\promisinye hos- || petition, shall not appear by himself or themselves, or by his 
tility to his claims. That gentleman had been |: or their counsel or agent, the order for taking such petition 


———- 
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|| sel or agents, for the purpose of proceeding to the appoint- 
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into such consideration shall thereupon be discharged, ang 
such petition shall not be any further proceeded upon, in 
- me cer directed in the above-recited act, and in this 


As late as the year 1818, January 28, may be 
found the entry on the Journals of the House of 
Commons of Great Britain, John Luthill, Esq. 
of the county and city of Limerick, vs. John 
Prendergrass: 


|| Memorandum in pursuance of the several acts made 
for the regulating the trials of controverted elections, or 
return of members to serve in Parliament. The like notices, 
as in former cases, were sent to the parties, with orders 
for their attendance, by themselves, their counsel, or agents, 
at the time on which the said petition was ordered to be 
taken into consideration.”’ 


The same practice has prevailed uniformly in 
relation to other petitions of a private nature. [yn 
the House of Commons, on the 19th of February, 
1818, in the same Parliament, is to be found the 
following entry: 


“ A petition of several persons, owners and occupiers of 
and in the parish or Moltram Longdindale, in the county 
of Chester— 


‘* Ordered, That the said petition be referred to the com- 
| mittee on the bill, and that the petitioners be heard by 
themselves, their counsel, or agents, upon their petition, if 
they think fit.” 
On the 28th of February, 1818, ‘* two petitions 
‘ of the Right Honorable Nathaniel Curzon, Lord 
| ‘Searsdale, and of several persons, whose names 
/fare thereunto subscribed, were presented and 
‘read, and said petitions were ordered to be 
| * referred to the committee*on the bill, and the 
| * petitioners are to be heard by their counsel or 
‘ agents, upon their petitions, if they think fit.” 


THE LAND BILL—SURPLUS REVENUE. 


SPEECH OF HON. ISAAC HILL, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


In Senate, March 17, 1836, 


On Mr. Cray’s bill for distributing the Surplus 
| Fund among the several States, called the 
| Land Bill. 


| Mr. HILL said: Congress has now been in 
1 session more than three months; the bill for the 
| distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands was introduced during the first 
month. A most fascinating argument was first 
| presented by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
| Cuay] in favor of the bill, and the circulation of 
| this argument has been coextensive with the 
| limits of the Union. It was followed by an 
| elaborate report of the Committee on Public 
, Lands, embracing another elaborate report of a 
| former committee, five thousand copies of which 
have been printed by order of the Senate. In 
| addition to this, the subject has been moved in 
the Legislature of nearly every State which has 
| been in session during the past winter, in which 
| direct appeals to the interests of the several States 
t have been made. The sum to be divided has 
_ been enormously magnified ,embracing in a mingle 
dividend the ordinary nominal receipts from the 
| lands of half a dozen years for the purpose of 
|| making the appeal more forcible and more effect- 
|, ual; for nearly three months the people of the 

United States have had only an ex parte view of 
| this question; the argument in Congress has been 
altogether one-sided. “Whether it be intended to 
pass the bill, or only to hold it out to the people 
as a gilded bait to tempt them away from the 
support of those men who oppose it, it is high 
time an examination of both sides of this ques- 
tion should be had before the public; and as the 
reasons in favor of the bill are spread over much 
ground, this must be my apology for occupying 
_a larger portion of time in discussing this sub- 
ject than I could otherwise have wished, 

When the bill appropriating the proceeds of 
| the sales of the pute lantls was before’ the Sen- 
ate in January, 1833, 1 then stated my objections 
to it tc be the following, viz: . .. 

Tha: the distribution would have a, demoral- 
izing, effect on the States. and people who are the 
| recipients: ; ary 
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That the tendency of such distribution would | 
be to reduce the State governments to abject de- 
sndence on the Treasury of the nation: 

That it created a necessity for raising, by tax-_ 
ation on the consumption of the country, an equal | 
and even a greater amount than the sum distrib- 

od: 

w That it was bad policy to raise money for the 
purpose simply of distributing it among those , 
who have originally contributed it; the expense |, 
of collection and the use of the money collected 

during the process being a dead loss: 

That the true policy was a reduction of taxes | 
on imports, rather than to gather money from the 
people to be distributed and expended on objects 
of internal improvements and education from the 
national Treasury: 

That the distribution could not be equally ap- 

lied in the several States, and would engender | 
focal strife and scrambling in the several legisla- || 
tive bodies which should direct its application: 

That projects for internal improvements would | 
be started in the several States involving expend- 
itures greater than the land fund would discharge, | 
creating anecessity for further taxation to supply | 
the deficiency: 

That, applied either to purposes of education, || 
or to colonization in Africa of the black popula- 
tion of this country, the money could not be | 
equally or equitably appropriated: | 

That a most decisive objection to the bill was | 
its inequality, giving to seven of the new States || 
nearly one third of the whole amount, while an 
equal distribution would entitle the same States || 
to one sixth; and this, besides presenting to some | 
of the same States half a million of acres each, 
together with other previous donations of lands | 
to all of the new States: 

That the proportion which the distribution || 
gives to the old States would not amount to the 
proportion paid into the Treasury by the same 
States, and expended in purchasing ttles to the 

same lands, in annuities and other Indian ex- || 
penses, and in expenses for managing the public || 
domain: | 

That up to the time the bill was introduced the | 

proceeds of the sales of the public lands fell short 
ofthe expense of purchase and management to 
the amount of more than eleven millions of 
dollars: 

That the debt for which the public lands were 
pledged—the debt of the Revolution—had not by | 


those lands been discharged; that they ought | 
first to supply the place of money collected from | 
impost duties which had been applied to the dis- 

charge of the national debt; and that they ought | 
further to be applied to pay millions of dollars 
which the law had made necessary to be paid in 
years to come: 

That the cessions by Virginia and Georgia to | 
the Union never contemplated that the lands re- |! 
served to the Union as a ** common fund”’ should || 
be sold to fill the coffers of Massachusetts, Maine, / 
and Connecticut; which latter States were already 
enjoying the proceeds of lands each of them had 
retained to itself: 

Finally, that the framers of the Constitution 
never contemplated the distribution of the funds 
of the nation, however raised, among the sev- 
eral State governments. 

It has become exceedingly fashionable of late 
years for politicians of a certain cast to ride 
some favorite hobby. The internal improvement 
hobby has been ridden in either branch of Con- 
gress until the animal had been absolutely broken 
down! Appeals have been made to the avarice 
of citizens in every section of the country where 
votes werg most wanted, by proffered appropria- 
tions from the Treasury, until the gilded bait 
would no longer be swallowed; and now the dis- 
tribution of proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands for a series of years—a retrospective dis- 
tribution of the money which had already been 
expended and paid out—comes up to take the 
place of other projects which have failed either 
to benefit the people, or to raise their authors to | 
the stations and consideration they have sought. 

_ Thus far the projects of gentlemen have noto- 
riously failed. ‘The taxes on various imported 
articles had been reduced; and so far from ruin- 
ing the manufactures, as had been predicted, the 
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| free, 
| erally was all on one side of the House, and the 
| the point of being defeated at many stages by 


| sectional interest, by offering to sacrifice some 


j}and to break up the customs altogether; she 
‘| arrayed herself against the Government of the 


\| proaching a crisis which must involve their State 


| any pretext forescape. Thecompromise—a com- 
promise between two extremes—between those 
' who had contended up to that moment that south- 
| era agriculturists and northern manufacturers had 


| been made without detriment to the public inter- 
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manufactures had flourished. The people had || called the ‘‘ American system.”’. The reduction 


been saved millions in taxation, in the cheapen- || has had the effect on the revenue ef the last six 
ing, of articles of consumption; and yet more 
money was collected for the Treasury than was 
wanted for the public expenditure, ioe sadly | 
had been the predictions of the enemies of this | 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834, compared with an esti- 
Administration verified! If those enemies have || tariff of 1808 been ort oo would 
not succeeded in their predictions of distress and || _ 5 iaehtainliaiend 

ruin, may they not now obtain some credit by || 


years exhibited in the following table: 


Statement exhibiting theamount of Duties which actually 
accrued on Merchandise ooo during the years 1829, 


eve accrued had the 


— 


Which would] 





surmounting the barriers of the Constitution, Years Which actu-} bave accrued} mount of an- 
and distributing to the four winds the treasure | ally accrued. | under the tr) gig, 
which a prosperous and provident Administra- | id of 1828, 

tion has amassed ? | a learn aoa ot - a ara aerate 

*h wR ee 829. ......)827,662,461 65 827,669, 

E will propens a poramery statement which I a | 28.282 964 95 [98,488,441 64 185.470 19 

lave procured at the Treasury, going to show, |) tat. ii... 36,559,383 41} 40,288,108 72 728,725 2h 
; not how much has been distributed to the States, || 1832.......| 29,310,894 78} 36,615,401 06.) 7,304,506 28 
but how much has been saved in the pockets of | 1838....... 24,152,674 66 | 43,942,264 69 | 19,729,590 03 
the consumers by the reduction of duties, which 1834. ...... | 19,648,062 00 | 43,517,757 60 | 23,869.695 60 
the friends of this Administration have been able 


: ad $54,817,003 91 
to make in the tariff since the year 1829, [know snes 


there are gentlemen, who are not the friends of 
the Administration, who claim to themselves the 
compromise bill of 1833. But the blow against 
a high tariff was struck, first by a reduction of 
duties on coffee, cocoa, and molasses, made by 
Congress in 1830, and a still further reduction on 
coffee, on teas, and on salt, in 1831, followed up 
by a more effectual blow in 1832, by which still 
further reductions were made on some of the same 
articles, and great reductions made on wool and 
woolens, onthe various manufactures of cottons, 
silks, and linens, on sugars, on iron and its manu- 
factures, on crockery and glass ware, on indigo; 
and by which teas, coffee, almonds, currants, figs 
and raisins, pepper, pimento, &¢.,were made duty 
These several reductions were hard fought 
in both Houses of Congress; the oppesition gen- 


3y the change of duties about fifty-five millions 
of dollars, eleven months a year, had been saved 
to the people up to the expiration of the year 
1834. ‘Thirty millions, at least, might be added 
for the year 1835, making eighty millions of dol- 
lars for the last six years, or an average of more 
than thirteen millions of dollars in a year, and 
twenty-five millions for each of the three last 
years, saved in the pockets of the people by the 
reduction of the tariff. The sum saved already 
is nearly four times as much as the bill proposes 
to distribute among the States; and the propor- 
tions will be two millions of dollars to the State 
of New Hampshire, three millions of dollars to 
Maine; four millions and a half to Massachusetts; 
eight hundred thousand to Rhode Island; two 
millions two hundred thousand to Connecticut; 
| and two millions one hundred thousand to Ver- 
mont. 

That a great degree of the prosperity which 
| pervades the whole country is due to the reduc- 
|| tion of the tariff, is a proposition susceptible of 
|| demonstration, Suppose, for instance, that the 
| single State of New Hampshire had imposed 
| a direct tax upon its citizens to the amount of 
| $400,000 a year—the amount that has been 
| saved by the reduction of duties, and much less 
| than the amount that will be hereafter saved— 

would not the abstraction of that amount from 
the pockets of her citizens, even though it should 
zo into her State Treasury, have been quite suf- 
ficient to produce a general scarcity of money 
among her farmers? 

As the ease is, the money has been left in the 
possession of the people. And it is not simply 
the amountof the reduction of dutes that has been 
saved; itis the profits on the amount of duties. 
of factor, merchant, and retailer, that should be 
added to the amount of reduction of duties, On 
teas, from 25 to 50 cents per pound; on coffee, 5 
cents; on raisins, 4 cents; on mace, $1; on nut- 
megs, 60 cents; on pepper, 8 cents; on salt, 10 
cents per bushel; on worsted stuffs, 275 cents per 
yard; on liners, 27} cents; on silks, 22 to 363 

cents per yard; on blankets, 13 to 334 per cent.; 
on India piece goods, 26; on cottons, 25; on iron 
wood screws, 14 cents per pound; on lead, 12); 
on indigo, 35; on Leghorn hats, 25 per cent.; on 
manufactures of steel und iron, 8 to 14 cents per 
pound, 

These are some of the items coming into the 


several bills struggled through a long contest, on 
the interposition of propositions furthering some 


other sectional interest, 
Well, sir, all these reductions, with the antici- 
ation of more, did not satisfy South Carolina. 
She had made up her mind to nullify the laws, 


Union. Some of her principal men lashed her 
population into a whirlwind of passion, which 
could not be controlled. They found affairs ap- 


in bloodshed and civil war; they became alarmed; 
they retraced their steps; they were glad to find 


diametrically opposite interests, which nevercould 
and never should be reconciled; a compromise 
was effected, not so much to benefit any partic- 
ular interest as to relieve South Carolina from her 
unpleasant dilemma. This compromise cffected 
no immediate important reduction of duties from 
the act of the previous year; it reduced the duties 
on some articlesand raised them on others, while 
it contemplated a still further prospective redue- 
tion of duties at a future time. 

I voted for this compromise bill as I have voted | 
for every other bill for reducing duties that has 
come before Congress during the last four. ses- 
sions; but I voted for it with the disclaimer that | use of every family in the country for its sus- 
I did not consider myself, nor the peope of my || tenance and comfort, on which there has been a 
State, bound by the compromise. n my place | i saving; and those savings, to every prudent and 
then declared of this bill, ‘‘ that the reduction of || temperate man.in the community, have contrib- 


duties was not as rapid as the public sentiment || uted to make him better off; they have made the 


of my State called for’’—that ‘‘the people of || hitherto extremely poor and the stinted to have 
New Hampshire, for their own sakes, wanted a 


: ( ‘a sufficiency; and thoy have made the coffers of 
large reduction of the taxes on all articles which the moderate in pc uniary means. to overflow. 


they consume, when those taxes are no longer || About $2,000,000 L.: ve been saved in five years, 
needed for the support of tMe public expenses;’’ || to the people of the State of New Hampshire, by 
and that ‘* they would not allow their Senators or || a reduced tariff... This saying, together with the 
Representatives to pledge the public faith that the | change that has taken place in the consumption 
reduction shall not be more rapid.’’* of ardent apirits, and the conseqnent increased 
. A-reduction has been made, and events have || industry of its producing populauon, has placed 
shown that even a greater reduction might have the independent yeomanry of that State in a con- 
|; dition that igh be envied, even by those who 
, have been habituated to circumstances of more 
| ease. in the higher walks of life. 
| Another material fact has. been demonstrated 


by the reduction of the tariff, and this is, that 


est, This reduction has been effected in. spite 


of prejudice and of passion in favor of what was 








* Gales & Seaton’s Debates, vol. 9, part I, page 103. 
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never have the great manufacturing interests been | factured in the United States, why should we not | * Congress possesses no such power, and has no right 


more prosperous than since this reduction. Thecom- ! 
promise, as it is called, is calculated to affect the {| 
manufacturing interests less favorably than al- | 
most any change that could be devised. Thus, | 
the duty was taken off entirely from silks manu- | 
factured this side of the Cape of Good Hope, 
from silk and worsted, and from linens; while 
the duty on manufactured cottons was reduced a 
mere trifle, and that on woolens not much more. 
The result has been that the free articles have ex- 
tensively taken the place of the highly taxed ar- 
ticlés, so that in effect the protection on cottons 
especially is little better than that on free articles 
themselves. Yet, although silk goods came in 
duty free, this does not prevent the enterprising 
citizens of the country from planting mulberry 
orchards, and preparing for the extensive produc- 
tion of silk in this country. Now, if the imposi- 
tion of duty furnishes any protection, would it 
not be prudent to impose a small tax on silks 
which are free of duty, and bring down the duty 
on cottons to the same medium ? 

The idea of protection of manufactures by 
imposition ofa high duty, while the expectation of 
the manufacturer is to dispose of his articles in a 
foreign market, is preposterous and absurd. Pro- 
tection at home cannot reach the market abroad. | 
If the price of wool be raised by a protective 
duty, the raised price of the article increases the 
expense of the manufacturer, and lessens his 
ability to go into a market abroad, or to compete 
with foreigners at home; if the duty be taken off 
of wool, while the high duty is kept up on the 
manufactures of wool, this will increase the gains 
of the manufacturer at the expense of the wool 
producer. In either event, the increased duty 
acts against the interests of the other, so that 
what is the manufacturer’s gain is the wool- 
grower’s loss, and what is the wool-grower’s 
gain is the manufacturer’s loss. 

From the operation of the reduced tariff thus 
far, it is clear to my mind that Congress may, 
without hesitation, bring it still further down to 
the lowest point of expenditure for an economi- 
cal Government. This Government ought to be, 
may be, and must be made the cheapest, as it 
will be the most effective, Government on earth. 
If the public lands are destined to yield a large 
revenue to the country—(and they yet owe the 
country a great amount for the repayment of 
their original cost and protection)—let this reve- 
nue go to the support of the ordinary expenses 
of the Government—let the pledge made by a 
resolution of Congress, which is older than the 
Constitution itself, that ‘the unappropriated 
lands shall be disposed of for the common benefit 
of the United States,’’ be rigidly enforced. 

We have just seen the salutary effects on the 
people of the reduced tariff. A still further reduc- 
tion—a reduction to that point which will make 
a bare Treasury, and drive away from it the vul- 
tures who hover around, and grow poor in wait- 
ing to feed upon it—would be Seceltaled. If our 
land will yield a revenue of $10,000,000 a year, 
and $10,000,000 more can be reduced from the tax 
upon the imports, why not leave that $10,000,000 
in the pockets of an industrious people, rather 
than take it from them, not to be returned to 
them, but to go into the several State treasuries, 
thereto be scrambled for by men who have done | 
little towards earning it—to be wasted, as millions 
have been wasted from the National Treasury, on 
objects of internal improvements, such as the 
Cumberland road, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
Dismal Swamp, and the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware canals? There is no danger in further re- 
ducing the tariff; there is no particular danger 
in keeping on hand the surplus we already have | 
in the Treasury. Better protection Congress 
cannot give to manufacturing industry of every 
kind, than to reduce the tax on every article 
of consumption to the lowest possible point. | 
Does Congress consider it good policy to take 
off entirely, for the encouragement of corpora- | 
tions engaged in building railroads, the duty on | 


imported iron rails? and will they not afford the || 


effectually applied to useful or necessary ob- 
| jects, than it can be now. The present high 











be — to bring sugars from the same West 
Indies without duty, as we do from New Orleans? 
Sugar is a necessary of life—its nutritious quali- 
ties not only sustain life, butcontribute to health; 
and it ought to be furnished to the poor at the 
lowest possible price. There is no reason why 
the consumers should pay two and a half centsa 
pound on sugar, adding at least, in duty and profits 
on the duty, one-third to the price of the article, 
for the benefit of the rich planters in Louisiana. 
Those planters can pay enormous prices for | 
slaves, and make overgrown fortunes in a few | 
years. They are the last men in the country 
who should ask for aid from a protective duty for | 


a product of agriculture; and yet they are almost || 


the only class of agriculturists in the countr | 
who receive such protection. If policy require | 
that protection shall be given, humanity would | 
seem to demand that this protection shall confine | 
itself to limits that shall bar the temptation to an | 
unnecessary traffic in human flesh. Raising the 
price of slaves in Louisiana and Florida, this 
sugar duty is indirectly a tax on the culture of | 
the cotton region, operating to raise there the 
price of slaves and slave labor, and to encourage 
the rearing of slaves in the Middle States, to be 
disposed of in the South. 

> long as it shall be necessary to have duties 
on importations, the lowest duties required for 
supplies to the public Treasury will be a sufficient 
protection to manufactures and agriculture against 
foreign competition. If twelve and a half, or | 
even ten per centum, as a permanent policy, will 
not protect any kind of production, that produc- 
tion ought to be yielded for some other which 
will support itself; and every kind of political 
economy should be repudiated which does not | 
teach that labor should be turned away from that 
production which requires artificial heat in a cold 
climate to sustain it, when the same may be | 


enepenens for a trifling expense, from aclimate || 


in which it grows spontaneously. The manv- | 


| factures of this country do not require a hot-bed | 
| protection. 


than it is in Great Britain, our Government may, || 


If the price of labor be higher here 


by reducing its taxes, and economizing its ex-| 


pone be in that condition which will free the |! 


aborer and producer of every name almost en- 
tirely from taxation; while in the foreign country 
the taxes and burdens imposed to pay the interest 
on a public debt, enormously great, and to dis- 
charge Government expenses that knew no par- 


| allel here, will more than counterbalance the 


difference between them and us in the article of 
labor. 
I have taken this view of the subject to show 
there is not even a necessity at this time to adopt 
any new plans to get rid of the surplus that may 
be in the Treasury. We are, I believe, the first 
nation of the world that has honestly discharged, 
principal and interest, a debt of the magnitude 
that ours has been; and as we are singular in this 
respect, may it not be possible that we shall, in 
the hey-day of our prosperity, keep on hand, | 
until an evil day shall come upon us, a portion 
of that surplus? If the country continue in its 
present palmy state of good fortune, we may re- 
duce the taciff of duties. If a revulsion shall 
take place, the surplus will then be much more 


price and demand for labor makes this the very 


Private | 


to distribute this money among the States, its | 


application, I fear, would mar those enterprises, | 
and produce results scarcel 
'| capital than has been fhe application of $1,000,000 


by this Government, and the $1,500,000 Dutch 


| loan, which has bankrupted this District, to that 


unfortunate undertaking, the Chesapeake and 


| Ohio canal. 
The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] who |, 


same encouragement to the mechanic who man- || introduced it, says: ‘‘ This bill is not founded 


ufactures the utensils of the common farmer? If || 
the West India islands afford a market for all ] 


those articles which are easily raised or manu- 


‘upon any notion of a 
‘and collect taxes, and distribute the amount 
‘among the several States. J think (he says) 





| the moiety of what has been charge 
|| Treasury on account of the public lands. I will 


| priation of money from the Treasury. 


If it could be possible || 


less disastrous to | 


wer in Congress to tax | 





—— 





‘to exercise it, until some such amendment ay 
‘that proposed by the Senator from South Caro- 
‘lina EM Catnouy] shall be adopted.’’ 
| J thank the Senator for making this admission. 
because, if it shall not induce his friends in Con. 
| gress to vote aguinst this bill, it will at least jus- 
ufy the opponents of the bill, and the President 
| of the United States, should it pass both Houses 
| of Congress, and again receive his veto, for the 
| course they shall take in relation to it. 

| ‘The proposition I lay down is, that every dollar 
| of the surplus in the public Treasury, which is 

now proposed to be divided among the States, 

was derived from taxes laid upon and collected 
| from the people; that no part of it was in fact 
derived from the net proceeds of the sales of pub- 

lic lands. 

A document, under date of January 11, 1836, 

from the Register of the Treasury, shows that 
the whole receipts into the Treasury on account 


|| of the sales of the — lands, from the earliest 


period, to the 30th September, 
PODRRB. 5 o's 5 Sk 15 e's oo os oe 0 0 $08,619,523 00 


| And that the cost of management 
BBN Se adi set oar Oa Re ete oeedet 57,652,207 89 


$967,316 11 





Leaving in favor of the land fund.. 





This cost of management includes the several 
items of expenditures under the head of Indian 
Department; the payment for the purchase of 
Louisiana and interest on the same; the payment 
for the purchase of Florida and interest; the pay- 
ments to the State of Georgia on account of lands 
relinquished to the United States; the amount of 
Mississippi stock issued under the act of the 3d of 
March, 1815; salaries and contingent expenses of 

| the General Land Office; salaries and incidental 

‘expenses of land offices; salaries of surveyors 
general and their clerks, and of commissioners 
for settling land claims; and payments from the 
Treasury on account of the survey of the public 
lands. 

This view of the case presents, up to the 13th 
of September last, little hott of a million of dol- 
lars on the credit side of the public lands. 

But the statement from the Treasury is not 

on the 


name several items which are tangible. 
| It is well known that the Cumberland road has 
been considered as standing on different ground 
from all other objects of internal improvement 
. which have been moved in Congress. Members 
of Congress have voted for appropriations for 
this road who would vote appropriations for no 
other road. The reason was that two per cent. of 
the amount of sales of the public lands in several 
States was set apart for the erection of this road, 
and thereby it was not considered a direct appro- 
I have 
/ ascertained, by a written communication from 
the Treasury Department, that the two per cent. 
fund,as faras yet ascertained was but $524,511 18; 
while there has been expended on one hundred 
and thirty miles of the Cumberland road, this side 
of the Ohio, the enormous sum of $2,827,506 88, 
| or $21,650 per mile; and on the same road west 
of the Ohio, $2,341,900 88. Total amount ex- 
pended on the Cumberland road up to the 30th 
of September, 1835, $5,169,407 76. This ex- 


|| penditure is most clearly a charge on the receipts 
| worst time to apply a surplus, either by the State || 
or nation, to internal improvements. 
| capital and private enterprise are most effectually 

| conducting all useful improvements in the north- 
ern section of the Union. 


for the public lands. 

In like manner, all the appropriations for 
money for roads, or other improvements, in the 
_ new States and Territories, made expressly with 
the view to raise the price and help the sale of 
the public lands, are chargeable to the same re- 
ceipts. For seventeen years, commencing Jan- 
uary 1, 1817, and ending December 31, 1834, the 
| expenditures for roads in the new States and 
|| Territories, (see House document No. 39, of the 
|| present session,) were as follow: 

Hen Dhioss 6 gece eccvee'sve osc Que, 129 97 
| > MDM OER, 2.040 wee sicavecbnces 1 SOjGst Ol 
Indiana.......ceeeceesesees 207,519 W 
| Alabama.........00ss0+00e+ 138,922 43 
Mississippi....--.++-++++++ 37,024.00 
1 Missouri .......-..-+e0.0++ 94,531 61 
LOuiSiMNA;. case cccvercsess 36,736 19 


_— —_— —- F * 
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Indian Territory ......0.0+. 


7,920 00 
Other Territories......e.... 


81,706 20 


$858,127 31 


This, it will be observed, is only a part of the 
expenditures for roads in the Territories named. 
To it, we may add the $1,000,000 
Government as a subscription to the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal, opening an avenue for the benefit 
of the public lands at the West. 

The three per cent. fund paid to States, ex- 





hibited in the following table, is also to be added || 


to the expenses of the public lands: 
Three per cent. Two per cent. 


Ohio «4+ +++4++++ $404,741 09 $269,827 40 
Indiana .....--. 238,848 72 159,232 48 
Illinois .......+- 73,441 73 49,061 16 
Missouri ......- 69,585 21 46,390 14 


$786,616 75 


ment of Territories, (which, exclusive of the | 


judiciary and customs, amounted for seventeen || 


years, ending December 31, 1834, to $676,269 99,) | 
at least a million and a half of dollars. These | 
expenses are not less legitimately chargeable to 
the land fund than the expenses of the land offices 
themselves. 

In addition to this, all the frontier and Indian 
wars, since the revolution, are justly chargeable 
to the public lands. If, for ten years to come, | 
these lands were to yield a clear revenue of | 
$10,000,000 a year, they would scarcely repay 
the expenses which the United States 
curred in defending them. A contest of only 
a few months with Black Hawk cost the nation 


some two or three millions of dollars; and the | 


present Indian war in Florida may cost five or 
ten millions. The regiment of mounted dragoons 
raised to guard the frontiers, and protect the new 
settlements, supported at an expense of not less 
than a hundred thousand dollars a year, belong, 


also, to the expenses of managing the public lands. 


The public lands cause annually a large share 
of the time and expenses of Congress, and much 
of the litigation at the expense of the public 
Treasury, in the United States courts, is on ac- 
count of the public lands. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ewrnc] has con- 
tended that the public lands are not chargeable 
with many of these expenses; and the bill assumes 
that they are not even chargeable with the expense 
of surveys and of the land offices, for it divides the 
whole receipts without making any provision for 
thoseexpenses. Butthe Senator justifies the large 
grants of land and money for internal improve- 
ments to the new States on the express ground 
that they were chargeable to the public lands. 


The two positions taken by the gentleman show | |= 


that, when his object is to mak 


aid by the || 


$524,511 18 |? :: 


ave in- | 


e poe grants, all | = 


granted to them in the same bill; that is, to each 


of the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Mis- 
_souri, 500,000 acres; to Indiana, 115,272 acres; 
| to Alabama, 100,000; and to Illinois, 20,000 acres; 
| not taking into account the extensive donations 
| that had previously been made to some of those 
| States. 
| The following is the table referred to by Mr. 
Cray: 
| Statement showing the dividend of each State (according to 
| its Federal population ) of the proceeds of the Public Lands, 
| during the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, after deducting from 


the amount fifteen per cent. previously allowed to the seven 
new States. 


| 





1 
| 
j 

i 

i 

i} 


i 
| 
| 
| 
' 























may be charged to the account of the publiclands; 
but when the object is to divide the surplus funds 
among the States, nothing is to be charged to the 
expenses of the public lands! 
onsidering the many millions expended on 
account, and for the benefit of the public lands 
not taken into account in the statement of the 
Register of the Treasury, can it be pretended 
that there is now, that there ever has been, a dol- 
lar of money in the Treasury, which has not been 
derived from taxes laid upon the people? If it be 
admitted that Congress has no power “‘tolay and 
collect taxes, and distribute the amount amon 
the several States,’’ it must as freely be admitte 
that the bill distributing among the States a 
greater amount than the present surplus in the 
epublic Treasury, is not warranted by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Further, Mr. President, this bill is condemned 
for the inequality of distribution upon its face. 
The Senator from Kentucky has framed a table, 
which may operate as a bait to the several States, 
to show how much money they will gain by the 
bill.. I have made an addition to his table to show 
the ‘Reople of eighteen of the oldest States how 
mu they will in the distribution of the bill 
before the Senate. I have added to the seven 


new States, in eddition to the money they are to 
receive by the bill, the minimum price of the land 











Nore.—The three right hand columns of figures are added 
by Mr. Hix to the table of Mr. Cray. 
The loss to the six New England States will 
be $753,349; that is, this amount, which has been 
| paid by the people of New England directly into 
| the Treasury from taxes on articles which the 
have consumed, will be taken from them by this 
bill, and given to seven new States, whose soil, 
more luxuriant than that of the old States, is 
tempting, and drawing to them, without such 
invidious distinction, the best of the enterprise 
and capital of the States from whom this advan- 
tage is taken. The loss which the State of New 
Hampshire will sustain in this unequal distribu- 
tion is $107,915—more than twice the amount of 
money which that State annually pays for all 
| her State expenses, including the salaries and 
| pay of her executive, legislative, and judicial 
| 








departments. The State of New York loses in 
the distribution $768,740, and Virginia, $410,104. 

The injustice and inequality of this bill are not 
its only bad features. Take the two States of 


of five hundred thousand acres, each receives her 
share as one of the seven new States of fifteen 
per cent. on the whole amount first, and after- 


Louisiana and Missouri, besides the direct gift 


| wards an equal proportion with all the rest. Now, 


ib 
| oF 


what right, either in law or equity, can either 
these States, as States, be entitled, not to 


| simple equality, but to manifest favoritism in 
|| making the division? Those two States with 
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| their inhabitants were a forei 


| belonged exclusively to the old 
| they were admitted into the Union. 


country until 
after the great mass of public lands this side of 
the Mississippi had been acquired through the 
blood and ton of the old States of this Union, 


which have always been of the disfavored States 


| when any benefits were to be derived from the 


The most of those old States have 
nditures made within their borders 


ublic lands. 
ad no ex 


| of the public money for internal improvements. 
| Itis plain to common sense that neither Louisiana 


nor Missouri can be entitled to receive into its 
State coffers the avails of that property which 
States before 
As a joint 
interest, Louisiana and Missouri might enjoy 


| their portion of benefits to be derived from the 
| public lands. As a separate interest, those States 


can have no claim whatever to that part of the 
oublic domain which was acquired while the 
tates owed allegiance to a foreign Government. 
Again: the States of Maine and Massachusetts 
have a domain which they retained under the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts after the war of the 
evolution. From this land the two States durin 
the year past have received some one hundred an 
fifty thousand dollars each; and if the boundary 


| line shall be established where it is claimed to be, 


an extended territory rising in price will furnish 
each of those States annually still larger sums 
from the sales of land. Is it just that these two 


| States should derive a large revenue from the 





| consin, and all the country west. 








lands which fell to them on the termination of the 
contest for independence, at the same time they 


| come in foran equal portion with the other original 


States, of the proceeds of sales of lands which 
other States, holding them under a like tenure, 
ceded for the common benefit of the whole United 
States? Massachusetts and Maine may enjoy 

as 


| the benefits of the public lands while preserve 
| a common fund for the use of all the States; but 


when this bill, becoming a law, shall vest in them 
a separate interest in the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands, making in their favor the invidious 
distinction of two separate interests, violence will 
be done the Constitution, which must seek in vain 
for any true ground of justification. 

Further: the State of Connecticut retained a 
tract of land without her limits, called the Con- 
necticut reserve, within the limits of the present 


| State of Ohio, from the sale of which she has 
| created a fund for common schools, whose in- 
| crease is now more than $1,000,000, and in a few 


years will go far towards supporting those schools 
ineach and every school district ofthe State. She 


| retained this tract, when she had really no better 
| claim to it than others of the original States which 
| claimed nothing and had received nothing, had to 
| an equal quanti 


ty. Would it not be just, before 
the “common fund”? shall be dispersed to the 
four winds, first to grant the old States, which, as 
yet, have had nothing, at least an equal amount 


| with others which have received? 


Again: Virginia, at the close of the war of the 
Revolution, besides the whole eee within the 
present limits of Kentucky, claimed what was then 
called the Northwestern Territory, comprising 
the preseat States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
the new State of Michigan, the Territory of Wis- 
She claimed 
this, although itis manifest that beyond the limits 
of Kentucky, which had then just been commenced 
as a settlement, she had really no more pretension 
to it than any other State whieh had contributed 
an equal share with her in the blood and toils of 
the Revolution. Nor did she yield up this im- 
mense tract of country without an equivalent. 
The officers and soldiers of the Revolution of the 
Virginia line had grants of land, which were given 
to the officers and soldiers of no otherState. And 
when she gave up her pretension for the common 
benefit of the whole United States, she made 
ample provision for herown. In the first instance, 
she covered all that remained of Kentucky as 

ts for her own benefit; she traveled afterwards 
into Ohio, and took to herself district after district 
there for the benefit of her officers and soldiers. 
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She claimed these immense grants, extending be- 
yond. what she had herself conceived, because it 
was ‘‘notified in the bond”’ that she might take 
some of the landfor sucha purposé, Butasingle 
taste never satisfies, Although, perhaps, four 
times the amount of land that had been first ex- 


pected was taken up, and although it was not | 


dreamed there could be a possible pretext for 
taking more, some antiquated resolution or order 


of the revolutionary government of Virginia was | 
discovered, on which certain claimants founded 
a suit for more land against the State of Virginia. | 


As might be expected, after making a decision 
against these claimants, the judiciary of Virginia 
deemed it expedient, inasmuch as the United 


States, and not Virginia, would ultimately be | 


obliged to foot the bill, to reverse that decision, 
and the claimants, and children, and heirs of claim- 
ants come in fifty years afler the service was per- 


formed, and obtain scrip for incredible quantities | 
of public lands; from four to six, and I believe as | 


high as ten thousand acres to each person. This 
scrip locates the land in no particular place, there 


being mo land left of the reservation first made, | 


but it is a certificate to enter for land anywhere, 
either at the public sales at the price of the bid, 


or after. the public sales at the minimum price, | 


‘lhe appropriations already made by Congress to 


cover these claims, I believe, amountto about two | 
I am told that land scrip has | 


millions of acres. 
issued for the benefit of officers who were merely 


nominally such, and who never did a particle of | 
service; and it is said there have been grants made 


where the officer and the service were wholly 
fictitious. 


fraud, it looks very much like it. Three millions 


of dollars, at least, of the avails of the public | 


lands will have been abstracted from the Treas- 


ury by this after-claim of Virginia. And when , 
it is considered that this comes upon the top of 


other previous grants made for the benefit of that 
State, is it not claiming too much for her, that, in 
the process of dissipating the ‘‘common fund” 
which remains from the public lands, she receives 


an equai share with other States which have had | 


none of the benefits that she has derived? 
Sull further: by the compact with the State of 


2 So ° ° . 
fund,’’ what now constitutes the State of Missis- 


Georgia, yieiding, for the benefit of the ‘common | 


sippi and a part of Alabama, and which she | 
claimed as within her own prescribed limits, the | 
United States guarantied to that State the title to 


the soil possessed by the Indians within the 
present limits of that State. 


United States have already enceuntered immense 
difficulties and large expenses. Nor is the Indian 
title yet purchased. 
been offered to purchase the small tract remain- 


ing. 


which the laris may cost, and the further sum 
which ¢ war on account of the removal of the 
Tndixus may cost the Government, will be raised 


f.om taxes directly imposed on the people. The | 
State of Georgia, having no more right to the || 
public domain than the other States which par- | 
ticipated in the war of the Revolution, is favored | 


beyond them by her compact. Is it right that, 
in the- division of the proceeds, she should be 
forced to violate her compact, which declared that 
the proceeds of the lands which she ceded to tlie 
Union should be used ‘tas a common fund for 
the use and benefit of the United States, Georgia 


included, and shall be faithfully disposed of for |) 
that purpose, and for no other use or purpose |) 
whatever?’’ Is it just that, as a State, she should 


receive two shares of a dividend in the proceeds 
of the public domain, while other States, as such, 
can receive but one share? 


au equal one now to all the States, great injustice 


would be done to New Hampshire, to Vermont, | 


to Rhode Island,to the great States of New 
York and Pennsylvania, to New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, and to North and South 
Carolina, and perhaps to Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. 





If the whole business be nota gross | 


,out New England. 
money ever has, or probably ever will, come back 


To give Georgia a | 
; ier i 
free title to the lands within these limits, the 


Five millions of dollars have | 


If the whole proceeds of the sale of lands | 
be divided as the bill proposes, whenever this | 
purchase shall be made, the five or ten millions 
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Senate, 





+} PP ieee net aes Fas Ay eed 
, to the other old. States whose cases have been 


stated, But when it is considered that the seven 
new States of Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, Illinois, 


_, Missouri, Mississippi, and Alabama, besides large 


grants of the public domain itself,are to be en- 
titled in the first instance to fifteen per cent. of 
the whole amount, leaving the remnant only to 
be divided, it must be yielded that the most gross 
injustice is done to the ten States first named. 
Can it be believed that these States will quictly 
submit to be taxed by a high tariff of duties on the 
necessaries of life to contribute towards a dividend 


among the States, in which they are to receivé at || 
the rate of fifty ¢ents to their neighbors receiving || 


one dollar? 


eration, has this striking sentence: ** The several 
* States which form parties to the national compact 
‘have all an equal right to, and an equal interest 
‘in, the national domain, and such an application 
‘of it to the use of some of the States, which is 
* not just to all, cannot be expected to meet with 
‘general favor.’’ Can it be possible that the 
writer of this paragraph has duly considered the bill 


which the report recommends? Can he gainsay | 
the fact that out of their own mouth does their 


intended law of distribution stand condemned? 
A Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Critrenpen,] 
whose deportment and whose talents deserve 


high commendation, remarked some time ago, | 


while debating on another subject, in substance, 
that millions have come from the West to the 


‘Treasury in the East, in payment for the public | 
lands; and that the nation was constantly deriv- | 


ing Jarge amounts of money from that portion of 


the Union, while little or nothing was there ex- | 
pended. The report of the committee also gives | 
countenance to the idea that the nation is much | 


indebted to the West, and especially to the State 
of Ohio, for a great portion of its revenues. I 


will presume that both the Senator and the com- | 
mittee believe they are correct in their opinions. | 


But they cannot have well considered all the facts. 
In the first place, mueh of the money that of 
for public lands comes originally from the 


has been an almost constant stream of money 
flowing from all the States East into the land 
offices of the West; the drain of money, within 


the last three or four years, is felt in almost every | 


neighborhood of both town and country through- 
And, sir, no part of this 


again. Aninvestigation of this subject willshow 
that ever since the establishment of Government, 
up to the year ending an the 30th September last, 
the local expenditures of the western States have 


from those States. I cannot now go into an in- 
vestigation and analysis of the whole expendi- 
tures since the adoption of the Constitution. 

In executive document No. 27 of the House 
of Representatives, for the second session of the 


last Congress, the Secretary of the Treasury has | 


furnished an analysis of the receipts and expend- 
itures for the year 1834, of which I avail myself. 
It will be remembered that the receipts from 


| the sale of the public lands in that year were 
$5,000,000 —$1,000,000 larger than the previous 


year, and nearly $2,500,000 more than in 1832. 


| Up to that time, the average receipts would not 


much exceed $1,000,000 per annum. The year 
1834 will, therefore, present a more favorable 
result to the West than any preceding year; and 
what was that result? he document I have 
named informs us that the whole expenditures 
of appropriations for 1834 were $21,293,200; that 
the whole collections in 1834 were $20,624,717; 


that the expenditures in the six eastern States 


|, were less than the collections, $28,008, that the 
The facts T have shown in relation to some of || 


the States prove that, even if the division were || 


expenditures in the middle States, including the 
District of Colambia, were less than the collec- 
tions, $1,127,297; leaving a balance in favor of 
the eastern and middle States of $1,156,205; that 


| the expenditures in the South and southwestern 


States were more than the collections $957,218; 
that the expenditures in the western States were 


| more than the collections, $867,470; leaving a 
The ten first, if not the two last States, || balance againstthe South, southwestern, and west- 


would not receive their respective shares, equal |! ern States of $1,824,688. 








ast. | 
| Since the sales have so much increased, there 





oo 
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The report of the Committee on Public Lands 
states ‘‘ that the public lands in the State of Ohio 
have brought intothe Treasury about $17,000,000, 





1 besides satisfying to a large amount the debts of 
| the Government.”’ ] 
|| tures in Ohio, without taking into view ler por- 


In 1834, the local expendi- 


tion of the expenditures at the seat of Govern- 


|| ment, were $569,600, find the receipts from the 


| sale of lands and from customs in that State were 
| $433,433; leaving a balance of $136,167 against her, 
| ‘The Atlantic States have no reason to complain 
of the generous West, even though the mone 

of the former for the purchase of public lands, 
and for paying on the rise of property, flows into 


|| the latter, and contributes to their prosperity, 
The last report of the Committee on the Public | 
Lands, which recommends the bill under consid- | 


_ Every new country encounters disadvantages and 
_ hardships: the profits of labor, converted in lar 
proportion to permanent capital, will not allow, 
| In any new settled country, of present pecunia 
ease and enjoyment. The West, from its highly 
| fruitful soil, and from the facilities of transport 
which Nature hasafforded her, enjoys advantages 
|which the Atlantic States, and especially the 
| States of New England, never possessed. Com- 
pare, if you will, the condition of the present 
western settler with the first hundred and fifty 
years of the New England settler. When at- 
tacked by the ferocious tribes of the forest, the 
| latter could look only to the strength of his own 
arm for possesion and defense. Inthe West, if 
a single Indian murder is committed, a thousand 
men are ready to march and avenge the outrage. 
| In New England, the first settlers were liable to 
starvation whenever their crops were cut off or 
destroyed. In the West, although the crops fail 
and money fails, plenty comes in a few days on 
credit alone, and on the ** wings of the wind.” 
The New England settlers had to encounter not 
only the ruthless tomahawk and scalping-knife 
of the savage, but for many years the hostility of 
a more powerful and scarcely less savage foe in 
successive wars with France, terminating only in 
the conquest of Canada by the English. The 
| first western settlers have had sanguinary con- 
_ tests with the Indians, which have been of short 
duration, and the frontier settlements encountered 
great perils during the three years’ war with 
Great Britain; but at any point to the eastward 
of the Mississippi, and north of Florida, there is 
now scarcely more to be apprehended from any 
anticipated hostility of the Indians, than there 
|is in the heart of New England. The first 
settler in the East had no improvements in roads, 
bridges, or canals, until he was able to make 
them with his own hands; and to this day, for 


|| these olijects, there has been in that region, no 
|| help from the Government. 


|| the West has had liberal appropriations for roads 
always exceeded the amount of revenue derived || 


The first settler of 


and bridges, opening the avenues of communica- 
tion to his very doors; and even the more modern 


| improvements of railroads and steam naviga- 


tion keep pace with the falling of the forest trees 
by the settler, as he recedes to the far West. ‘The 
| people of the Atlantic States spilt much blood, 
| and endured many privations, to conquer inde- 
pendence, and did gain that independence, and 
' the great national domain, which is now the sub- 
| ject of discussion; and the young West, no less 
| than the East, enjoys her full portion of blessings 
| resulting from that arduous struggle. These are 
| considerations which should bind closer to each 


| other the West and the East, instead of dividing 


| them. The East and the West must be mutuall 
beneficial each to the other; ard whatever shall 


conduce to the growth and prosperity of the one, 
| will conduce to the growth and prosperity of the 


The great bulk of those who now inhabit 
the West, either emigrated or descended from the 
States of the East: will they not reverence the 
birthplaces, and the tombs of their fathers? 
Will they not rejoice when we rejoice, and wee 
with us oe = go a to weep? . 
they not, in the day of their test strength, 
uf oe derived those elements 
of knowledge and enterprise which have made: 
them all they are? We say to the West, “let 
there be no strife between me and thee; for 
we be brethren;’’ least of all, let there be no_ 
ee ee ina struggle Saree oe 
who can e most out of a pro whic 
andl the hand 


other. 


bestow no real benefits: to ei 
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of diligence and industry shali ‘* cause the waste 


laces to become fruitful fields, and the deserts to 
Tesla as the rose.’’ 

Even if, contrary to the opinion of the author 
of this measure, it were no violation of the Con- 
stitution to divide among the States the money 
in the Treasury, true policy would dictate the 
rejection of this bill. How can it be possible 
that gentlemen who have condemned so freely 
the magnitude of numbers in the public offices, 
as exhibited in the Blue Book, should advocate 
this bill, which, under its present provisions, will 
go to the creation of another army of officers de- 
pendant on the State treasuries, and these last 
dependant on the Treasury of the natibn, and the 
good graces of members of either House of Con- 
gress? Hlow can they who have so clamorously 
complained of the alarming extent of executive 

atronage, vote for a law which shall at once 
double the patronage of whoever administers the 
national Government? 

The mischiefs that will attend the distribution 
of the whole amount of money received from the 
sales of the public land cannot be duly appre- 
ciated until they shall be realized. It should be 
borne in mind that the people of the States must 
be taxed to pay the expense of managing these 
lands—to pay the Indian annuities, and for the 
support of the Indians—to pay for the purchase 
of the Indian title to the lands, which, in some 
cases, will be equal to the amount for which the 
lands will sell—to pay the expense of defending 
the lands against Topsedetionn, and also to pay 
for the expense of all the Indian wars that may 
arise on account of the lands. The people of the 
United States must be heavily taxed; articles of 
necessary consumption, brought into the United 
States, must be heavily taxed to pay expenses 
incident to the lands; but the proceeds of the 
public lands are to be distributed, not to the peo- 
ple themselves, who pay these expenses, but to 
the several State treasuries. I cannot better illus- 
trate the mischiefs and the miseries of such a 
distribution, than by contrasting the present con- | 
dition of the three cities which compose the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with the condition of the rest 
of the United States. 

The bankruptcy of these three cities is too | 
well known to be denied; it was admitted on all 
hands, in a debate which took place in the Senate 
during the present session. Now, what has 
caused this bankruptcy? What has brought upon 
these three cities a load of debt, the annual inter- 
est of which burdens every inch of the real estate 
within her limits with a tax equal, at least, to the 
price of rents in other parts of the country? Do 
not these corporations, in so many words, charge 
the evils on the former action of Congress, making 
them pet children in a system of,internal im-_ 
provements? The Congress granted, directly 
from the Treasury of the nation, $1,000,000 to 
build a canal, which was to waft prosperity into 
their lap; and by this grant they were induced 
to ask liberty of Congress to borrow, on their | 
own account, $1,500,000 more, mortgaging them- | 
selves for the payment of principal and interest | 
tothe Dutch. The cities now charge their mis- 
erable condition, not on themselves, but on Con- 
gress; and they boldly say, and their friends in | 
this body say, that Congress has seduced them | 
into this wretched condition, as well by giving | 
the $1,000,000 for the canal as by authorizing the | 
cities, at their own request, to run in debt fora | 
further sum, which has been expended on the | 
canal; and they boldly insist that Congress is | 
bound in honor to pay their debts. 

If we search for the causes of the present misery | 
of this devoted District, much of them may be | 
traced to the fact that they (and especially the | 
city of en) are thrown directly on the | 
public Treasury. The people here look so anx- | 
lously for the distribution of the public funds—they | 
rely so exclusively on the Treasury, and so little | 
on themselves, that there is no room left for pros- | 
perity in any kind of useful business. More than 
three millions of the public money are annually 
disbursed here; and yet there is no part of the 
country where there is actually so much pecuni- | 
ary suffering, according to the number of inhab- 
itants,as thereis here. For the internal improve- 
ment of the District, Congress has given outright, 
not the million to the canal alone: it has paid the 


No. 12 





| daily growing worse. 








| interest which this city owes on the Dutch debt; 
te . . 

| it has paid large sums for improvements; among 
‘| other things, $130,000 for McAdamizing Penn- 


sylvania avenue, $150,000 and upwards for build- 
ing a bridge over the Potomac river, and large 
sums for various other items. Yet with all this 
feeding, the pecuniary condition of the District is 
Gladly would they retrace 
their steps in the internal improvement mania; 


| but they have gone too far to recede, and they | 
Their last 
| resort is to induce Congress to purchase their 
| valuable stock, to pay their Dutch debt, to relieve 


have not the power to go forward. 


the Corporation of Washington of another debt 
of great magnitude; and, as our comfort, we are 
told that Congress is bound in honor, as the sole 
and exclusive legislators for this District, to take 
the money of the people of the United States and 
contribute at once so much as may be ‘necessary 


| for these purposes! 


The miseries of a generous distribution of the 


| public money in the District of Columbia are but 
a foretaste of the evils that will follow a distribu- 
tion of an amount equal to all the sales of the 


public lands among the States. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between the distribution in 
the District and the corrupting distribution pro- 
osed by the bill; for the money expended in the 
District: the people of the District were never 
taxed; for the money distributed among the 
States, the people themselves are to be heavily 
taxed; and in some of them the amount of one 
dollar is taken from the people’s pockets for 
every fifty cents that shall be brought into the 


| State coffers. 


I cannot, Mr. President, speak of such a cor- 


| rupting system as the bill proposes with any 


feelings of complacency. The title of the bill— 
‘*to appropriate, for a limited time, the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands of the United 
States, and for granting land to certain States,”’ 
is scarcely less a misnomer than is the title of the 
bill which has been forced by the vilest corrup- 
tion through the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
entitled ** An act to repeal the State tax on real 
and personal property, and to continue and ex- 
tend the improvements of the State by railroads 
and ‘canals, and for other purposes.’? This bill 
bribes the people of Pennsylvania with a bonus 
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the support of the government of the State, of the 
county, and of the town in which he resides. 
Paying the money direct/y from his own pocket, 
a vigilant eye is kept upon those who expend it. 
If it be not made to produce its equivalent, the 
agent is called te account, and is at once dis- 
missed. The consequence is, that the money 1s 
generally well expended for the most salutary 
and useful purposes of government, The burdens 
of the people are comparatively light. If they 
were obliged to pay as much im proportion for 
these as they do for the few objects for which the 
General Government is instituted, they would 
groan under an oppression which would be 
scarcely tolerable. It is my belief that if the 
national funds were derived trom direct instead 
of indirect taxes, the public agents would be held 
to a more strict accountability; that one dollar 
would not be wasted where ten dollars aow are; 
and that every kind of service performed for the’ 
Government would be better done than it now ts, 
Hiow degrading to the people of a State must it 
be that numerous salaried agents shall be added 
to her without her consent, which salaried agents 
are dependent on the breath of Congress for their 
existence! How degrading that, so long as the 
State shall retain the good graces of Congress, she 
shall have thrown upon her an annual stipend, to 
be scrambled for and seized by that portion of 
her citizens who shall have received the highest 


instruction in the arts of chicanery, and made 


themselves most adroit in the business of log- 
rolling! How degrading that she is to be an- 
nually called up, like a beast to the stall, to feed 
out the proportion which shall be dealt out to 
her; that, like the noble ox who works for his 
master, it is to be considered as a favor that the 
one half of what she has earned is to be dealt out 
for a daily allowance ! 

The gentlemen of the Senate composing the 
usual political majority, and the party with which 
they act, consider this bill as a measure which is 
to do them great credit; and the senior Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] from the top of 


| Pisgah, views the fair Canaan on the other side 


of Jordan, the **land flowing with milk and 
honey,’’ as dating its prosperity, its blooming 


'verdure, its rapid growth in wealth, its fairy 


much larger than the bank was to give Congress || 


in the bill vetoed by the President, to be ex- 
vended on internal improvements. The land bill 


18 a bribe offered to the States from money paid 
| into the Treasury by severe taxation on the 


people, under the idea of being the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands; when, in truth, the 
public lands have not yet paid, and cannot for 


| twenty years to come, pay back the expense 


which the people have incurred on their account. 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] yields 
to the opinion that it is unconstitutional to tax 


| the people of the United States, by Congress, for 
| the purpose of distributing the money among the 


several States. How easy to evade the Consti- 
tution will it be, any time when Congress shall 
choose, if the fact be not conceded that all money 
coming to the Treasury is derived either directly 
or indirectly from taxation upon the people. 
Millions of dollars have come to or passed through 
the Treasury on account of restitution for spoli- 
ations of the property of individuals, ont al- 
though every dollar of it has been paid back for 
the benefit of those individuals, whenever there 
is a surplus in the Treasury, we have only to 
mss geen the amount and to say this money was 
pee » not by the people of the United States but 
y foreign Governments, and that Congress has 


the power to appropriate it to be divided among | 


the several States. The fallacy in this case would 
be no more striking than is the fallacy of appro- 
riating for the same purpose money in the 
‘reasury, as proceeds of the sales of public 


lands, when not a dollar of it can properly be | 


considered as money derived from such sales. 


It is hardly possible to conceive a condition | 
more degrading than that into which the high- | 


| favorite 


enchantment of cities and towns, and splendid 
edifices, and beautiful cottages; its canals and its 
railroads—from the consummation of this, his 
roject of dividing the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands! ‘* If,’’ said he, “I can 
‘ be instrumental, in any degree, in the adoption 
‘ of it, I shall enjoy, in that retirement into which 
‘I hope shortly to enter, a heart-feeling satisfac- 
‘tion, and a lasting consolation.’’ There may be 
great merit in devising a measure to take mone 

from the Treasury; one would, however, thin 

there was more merit in putting money info it 
without enfeebling or oppressing the people. The 
Senator will recollect that he has been the father 
and patron of other measures, which, had they 
not been interrupted in their progress by another 
estate in this Government that has constantly 
stood in his way, would have left no surplus in 
the Treasury to be divided. The bills that have 
been vetoed, and those that would have passed 
had not the veto power been interposed—the bills 
that have passed the Senate and failed to obtain 
the sanction of the House, appropriating money, 
which of right belongs to that House aud not to 
this—the favorite measures of the party of which 


| the Senator has been the conspicuous leader— 


had they been carried into effect, would not, at 


| this time, have left a dollar of surplus money in 
| the Treasury. We might have had the satisfac- 


minded States of the Union will be thrown by 


the passage of this bill. 


The government of the State which I have the. 


honor here in part to represent is supported by 


knows what is his annual proportion of tax for 


| to its very center. G 
_ other counsels prevailed, we should now have no 


tion to see $100,000,000 as uselessly —— as 
has been the $1,000,000 subscribed to the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal; we might have had a road 


| from Buffalo to New Orleans without travel or 


use; we might have purchased up the Louisville 
canal; we might have tunneled the Alleghany 
mountains; we might have paid $80,000,000 more 
than we have paid in taxes under the high tariff 
of 1828; and we might, in consequence, have had 
a civil commotion convulsing the Government 
; Quite certain it is that, had 


| surplus in the Treasury with which to * bay 
a direct tax upon the people. Every citizen there | golden opinions from all sorts of men.”’ 


ij 


Napoleon Bonaparte was a great man; his 
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glory consisted in the ability to concentrate means, 
to surmount obstacles natural and artificial, and, 
before his enemy was aware of the fact, to be in 
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his presence ready to give him battle, and finally | 
to meet and beat that enemy with one half his | 


own nominal force. 
emperors and kings in a six weeks’ campaign, 
which other emperors and kings had essayed in 
vain to conquer in the campaigns of as many 


successive years—his glory was to bring to the || 


capital of France, as the trophies of his victories, 
the most celebrated works of art, and to fill the 
coffers of the public treasury. Another great 


man, not a ‘* military chieftain,’? may find his | 


greatest notoriety, notin bringing anything either 


to the capital or the public coffers, but in attempt- | 


ing to seize on the public Treasury as ‘* 5 eae 
for distribution in the several States, to be ap- 
plied to the creation of a horde of agents who 


His glory, after conquering | 


shall minister to power, and become its most sub- | 
servient instruments from that sheer necessity | 


which throws them on power as the most effect- 
ual help to obtain their daily bread. 

The Senators from Kentucky and Ohio, [Mr. 
Cray and Mr. Ewina,] the first of whom nur- 
tures this bill as his own, and the other feeds it 


as the child of his adoption, are doubtless im- | 


pelled to urge its passage from the circumstance 
that it will carry into the treasuries of these two 
States as the first dividénd nearly two millions 
and a half of dollars. If they do not conclude 
that the people of their States ought to consider 
themselves indebted especially to them for that 
amount, the natural inference is that the boon to 
the States will have been gained by them; or at 
least the obvious effect of the bill, being defeated 
by the votes of those who consider it unconstitu- 
tional or impolitic, will be to induce all such as 
regard possession of the money to be of more 
value than either constitutional scruples or ques- 
tions of expediency to become warm supporters 


who oppose it. 

I would suggest a measure which, if the Sen- 
ators, with the powerful influence they have had 
over this body, would adopt and pursue to its 
consummation, would entitle them to, if it did 
not actually secure to them, a higher commenda- 
tion from the people of their States than this 
measure of dividing the money in the Treasury 
among the States. We will suppose the present 
Federal population of the twoStatesof Kentucky 
and Ohio, increasing as it is rapidly, to be two 


millions of souls. By the price current of Nash- || 
ville, Tennessee, I observe the wholesale price of || 


common brown sugar is twelve dollars the hun- 
dred pounds. If, by the repeal of the entire duty 
on this article, its price could be reduced to eight 
dollars the hundred pounds, supplying the place 
of, because as little expensive as, other common 
articles of sustenance, it would not be extrava- 
gant to ——— that the consumption of brown 
sugar woulc 

er head each year. 

uced on twenty pounds of sugar woulc 


every man, woman, and child, eighty cents, and 





|| to the end of the toes. 
|| impossible to make any impression upon the 
of its friends, and to repudiate and cast off all | 
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| of flour one dollar, and the price of pork two 
dollars per barrel. 
articles, who were affected by the reduction, had 
complained to Congress, would there not have 
been as good reason why the nation should have 
made up their loss as there is that Congress 
should continue a severe duty on sugar, not be- 
cause the money is wanted in the Treasury for 
| national purposes, but because a few hundred 
gentlemen of wealth want a bounty of two and 
a half cents on every pound of sugar they pro- 


If the producers of these | 





All I wish to say in relation to the enormous 
amount of ten or fifteen millions to be received 
for a series of years every year from the sales of 
the ey lands, which the Senator anticipates 
| would be, that such anticipation furnishes the 
best argument in the world for the immediate re. 
duction of the taxes on imports to the scale of 
1792. Seven ~ cent. duty will give a better 

rotection to all interests than thirty, fifty, or one 
vundred per cent. The article of silk, paying no 
duty, was imported into the country in the year 


— 








duce, to be paid from the hard earnings of men || 1835, to the amount of $14,984,584; while on| 


and women who labor with their own hands? 
I mention the single article of sugar because it 
is more tangible and convenient than any other. 
Sut the Senators need not confine themselves to 
that article: if the money shall not be wanted 
for the public service, this reduction is not the 
half, nor even the fourth, that may be made 
without essential injury to any manufacturing 
or producing interest whatever. Every article 
cheapened by a reduction of duty encourages, 
as well as cheapens, production of that or some 
other article. Every day’s experience proves 
that never did American interests encounter a 
greater enemy than in thie affected friendship of 
the authors of what was called the ‘* American 
system.’’ Every dollar saved to an individual 
by reduction of his taxation will be of more 
| benefit to that individual than every five dollars 

| voted into the treasury of his particular State. 
The ‘ pictorial representation’’ drawn by the 
| Senator from Ohio presents the country in quite 
|a different state from the gentleman’s haggard 
| picture two years ago. The patient, the ‘* skin 
| and bones”’ of March, 1834, is now so full and 
| plethoric that Dr. Sangrado prescribes depletion 


|| from profuse bleeding, and 1s anxious to draw 


| blood from every vain from the top of the head 
He says it is physically 


| Treasury by any appropriation you can make on 
| the works of fortifications and defense. You may 
| appropriate money, but it will not, cannot be ex- 
vended! This is truly a new state of things. 
| When was it ever before known that a nation had 
so much money that it was a greater curse than 
/a nation’s utmost poverty? 


| 


| 
| 


} 
} 


There are many | 


| hundred gentlemen, political friends of the Sena- | 


tor from Ohio, (political as well as civil engi- 


anxious heart to the surplus in the Treasury. 


The head of the engineer corps, (Gratiot,) who | 


| neers,) who are looking with-wistful eyes and 


is aman of all administrations, and the best friend 


| internal improvement; the head of this corps, 
whom the Senator has quoted as last year de- 
| monstrating that there was nota sufficient number 
of his subalterns to spend the little amount that 


has been heretofore appropriated, this year proves | 


it out and out that, even without an addition to 


his corps, he can take care of at least five millions | 
Pps, 








reach toanaverage of twenty pounds | 
One third of the co re- | 
gain to | 


would save to the two States in a single year the | 


sum of $1,600,000. 
a bill repealing the duty on the single article of 


Let the Senators introduce |, 


sugar, and they will give cause to every citizen | 
of their States and of the United States to thank | 


them. A repeal of this duty would annually 
save to the people a much greater amount than 
the States—not the people—will receive by the 
present bill. 

The rich planters of Louisiana might possibly 
feel for a year or two the effect of an entire re- 
peal of the duty; but so long as sugar bears two 


thirds of its present price, the sugar business is | 
probably more lucrative to its owners than any | 


other agricultural business pursued in this coun- 
try. Besides the reduction of price, increasing 
the demand will enable the growers of sugar to 
make equal profits from the greater re It 
is a fact that the manufacturers of cotton cloths, 
although the price of the raw article be not re- 
duced, make more money at the present see of 
ten cents the yard than they did when the same 
article of the same quality sold for twenty cents 
the yard, 
Th 


was to reduce, on the Atlantic sea-board, the price 


1e first effect of the grand canal in New York 1 louse ‘of 


of your surplus! It was only a few days since 
we were told that a large appropriation must be 
made for the Cumberland road, (and the Senator 
from Ohio voted for the highestamount proposed, ) 
because if that amount was not appropriated, the 


going on! I will confess that I have not so much 
confidence in this engineering bureau as some 
gentlemen have. 
culations of the bureau are generally based on the 
wishes of the officer who wantsemployment, rather 
than on the public interest. If the object be to 
increase the corps, we are told that the public in- 
terest suffers for want of them, while there is 
a little army of West Point gentlemen dancing 
attendance in this city. If it be to induce Con- 


that work is underestimated; and after twice as 
/, much has been expended as was first called for, 
still larger appropriations are called for, lest the 
engineers should stand still for want of employ- 
'ment!* On the whole, I should consider the 


| of young men just merging from West Point, 
! life beyond what they have been there taught. 


i 





* See report of the Committee of Ways and Means in the 


gress, first session. 


epresentatives, No, 297, Twenty-Fourth Con- 


of him who will vote most money for objects of | 


engineers must stand still while their expense was || 


It appears to me that the cal- | 


public expenditures on works of any kind more | 
safe in the hands of practical men than in those | 


who have had no practice in the useful affairs of | 


| $267,035 of free silks was exported during that 
| year. The India and sewing silks, paying duty, 
| imported during the same time weré valued at 
$1,513,399; and of these $470,474 were exported. 

Now, if any branch of the cotton manufacture 
‘had been made duty free, so that $15,000,000 in 
| that same manufacture had been imported, it is 


‘| my opinion that such reduction would not have 


more injuriously affected the cotton manufac- 
| turing .interest, than would the introduction of 
$15,000,000 worth of silks free.of duty. The 
cotton grower must consider the extensive sub- 
| stitution of silks for cotton, resulting from one 
| being free of duty and the other subject to high 
| duty, as peculiarly injurious to his interests. 
| The present flourishing state of cotton growing 
| and cotton manufacturing, under the great dis- 
| couragement which the introduction of silks free 
| of duty presents, must convince every manufac- 
| turing and producing man in the country, that 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


his interest has more to fear from a high than 
| from a moderate duty. Of consequence, there 
| can be no objection to the immediate reduction 
of taxation on imports to any amount that shall 
| not leave the Treasury bare. 

The Senator says the money should be divided 
because it will not be possible to procure laborers 
| to work upon the fortifications to the extent that 
| may be needed. If the money shall go to the 
| Several State treasuries, the bill provides that it 
| Shall by the States be expended on internal im- 
| provements. Can the States find laborers where 
| the United States cannot find them? If neither 
| can find them, will the money waste faster in the 
| United States than in the State treasuries? 
| 


It seems, Mr. President, that we have arrived 
| at another crisis. We have had a ‘‘crisis’’ of 
| Some sort, as often as once in every two years, 
| for the last quarter of a century. ‘The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wessrer] is alarmed 
on account of the enormous amount of deposits 
in the selected State banks, and the amount of 
issues by those banks. I could wish that we 
might have had a similar alarm sounded by that 
gentleman years ago, when another single insti- 
tution (the United States Bank) was making 
greater issues than all the pet banks are together 
at this time. If the money be not safe where it 
is, I will go as far as he who goes furthest in 
taking all proper measures not only to secure the 
public money, but to prevent extraordinary issues 
of paper by those banks. The Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Benton] has said, truly, that 
when a great bank issues paper to a large amount, 
all the little banks follow suit; and when the 

reat bank hauls up and contracts, all the little 
Senile are obliged to do the same thing. The 
only way to correct the business of panic-making 
by the banks is for the Legislatures, both State 
| and National, to take steps for the introduction 
| of a specie foundation in the place of the paper 
| circulation, which is as unstable and uncertain as 
1 the wind. The great ‘ paper crisis’’ anticipated 
| by the Senators who have spoken this day must 
| be met as every other crisis has been met, until 
| the mania for banking and paper currency gen- 


gress to commence some new work, the cost of || erated by the gambling propensity of the Bank of 


| the United States shall be repressed by the pru- 
| dence of our Legislatures. Certain it is that the 
| oa distribution of the surplus money cannot 
'| lessen the chances of panic and pressure, or the 
explosions of a paper currency. : 
| f it should be asked, what would I do with the 
{| surplus in the Treasury, I would answer, that it 
should not be expended in erecting roads, bridges, 
or canals under the superintendence of incompe- 
tent engineers and overseers; it should not be ex- 
|| pended to pay the raised compensation of officers 
1 of the Army or Navy, when in a time of almost 
profound peace many of those officers are doing 
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no service; it should not be expended in erecting | 
fortifications like those of the Rip Raps and the 
Pea Patch under former Administrations, where | 
millions of money were thrown away, because | 
incompetent or dishonest agents were employed 
to conduct the work; it should not be expended 
on an increased civil list, where the officers receive 
more pay than their services are worth; it should 
not be expended in manufacturing pieces of ord- 
nance which would burst at the first trial of their 
strength; it should not be expended in finishing 
works that ought to be permanent with such 
perishable materials as wiil scarcely last a single 
year; it should not be expended to create an 
army of officers, who shall remain idle because 
they have no rank and file of soldiers to follow 
them. 

I would, of the present surplus, always keep 
on hand some eight or ten millions of dollars, to 
be used in any exigency; that sum, even though 
it lie still in the Treasury, will better subserve 
the public interest than to be expended on pro- | 
jects which have neither true science nor expe- | 
rience to recommend them. I would, of the 
remainder, expend every dollar that is necessary 
to make permanent the works of defense at im- | 
portant points on the sea-board—to arm those 
works, so that in case of a sudden emergency 
their defense may be entered on at once. I would 
take measures for the security of our naval sta- 


build at least one steam vessel, carrying guns of 
the heaviest caliber, as the most effectual means 
of defense, in each of our important harbors; and | 
purchase and keep on hand all the material neces- 
sary for ship building. I would erect an arsenal 
in each considerable State that has none, and | 
continue to furnish rifles, guns, and bayonets for 
the use of that ‘* surest arm of our defense,’ the | 
militia. I would manufacture a sufficient quan- | 
tity of heavy artillery to supply every fort of the | 
country, 80 soon as competent science and skill | 
could be brought to the aid of such manufac- | 
ture. 
Having taken measures to complete the defenses 
of the country, and to enable the Government to | 
cause the American flag to be respected in every 
. clime, if a surplus still remained in the Treasury 
I would bestow something on the purchasers of | 
the public domain, as a premium for a given | 
number of acres, brought into profitable cultiva- | 
tion, within a given date from the day of pur- 
chase. I would give a bounty tothe agriculturist 
who should furnish evidence of having raised for 
exportation, either to a sister State or toa foreign 
nation, a given quantity of sugar, of cotton, of 
tobacco, of wheat and flour, of beef and pork, or 
other material profitable to the country as articles 
for exportation; I would pay bounties on the 
prodwction of iron, or other minerals, including 
salt and coal, which shall be exported; in like 
manner I would protect the various manufactures 
that would be made for exportation. Further 
reducing the duties on importation, such bounty 
on exportation would have a most salutary effect 
on all the great interests of the country. With 
a Treasury by no means redundant, the pockets 
of the people would be full of money. Other 
occupations than those to be sought for under the 
patronage of the Treasury, would be universally 
preferred, because they would present more de- | 
cided advantages. Instead of passing through 
the public coffers of either of the States or the | 
nation, where money can be of no more advant- 
age to the people at large, than in the hands of | 
any wealthy individual, who makes use of it. | 
The people, being almost entirely relieved from | 
taxation, will flourish under that state of things, 
presenting no wants that cannot be immediately 
— Make such use of the surplus in the | 
reasury as I have described, or even keep it | 
locked up where it now is; but I beseech Sen- | 
ators never to send any surplus money to the | 


treasuries of the several States, to whom it must | 
prove in fact, what the wise man has called it— || 


** The root of all evil.”’ 
The Secretary of the Treasury, an officer whose 
ability is everywhere acknowledged—whose ap- 
plication and perseverance in whatever he under- 
takes is proverbial to all who know him—whose 


answers to inquiries are as prompt as the calls | 


made upon him—whose knowledge of details was 


| amount of goods paying duties. 


tions; build more ships of war, if necessary; || sources the amount received was double what | 
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never exceeded by any public officer of this Gov- 


reproached, on the floor of the Senate, for having || 


anticipated, somewhat wide from the fact, the re- 
ceipts into the Treasury during the last quarter of 


| the year ending December 31, 1835. ‘Those re- | 
| ceipts were by him estimated at $4,950,000, when, | 
| in fact, they have turned out to be $11,149,000. | 
1 The report of the Committee on the Public Lands 
| 


ernment; the Secretary of the Treasury has been | 
| 
| 


| also raps that officer over the knuckles for the 
| same alleged fault. The anticipation of the Sec- 
| retary was mere conjecture, and that conjecture 
| made at a time whef he could avail himself of 
| no official information indicating the truth. It is 

well known that the speculations in land during 
| the past year have exceeded all precedent. As 
those speculations had been kept up to a great 
| extent during the first three quarters of the year, 
| and as there was a supposed change in the money 


|| market, it was natural that the Secretary should 


base his calculations on a lower estimate than 
the ascertained amounts of the three first quar- 
ters. He judged as every man of sense would 
judge; but he did not judge correctly; instead of 
falling off, the spirit of speculation in lands in- 
creased, and the receipts of the last quarter, for 
lands, much exceeded any former quarter. So 
an anticipated rupture with France forced into the 
country, during that quarter, an unprecedented 

Prom both 


the most astute calculator would have fixed on. 
Slight changes in events transpiring, or even in 


things entirely. No greater change in the spirit 
single week might have reduced the land receipts 


edge of the facts which have since been devel- 





receipts of the customs at least one half. Who 
can calculate, with any certainty, within one haif 
of what will be the receipts of the public lands 
for the year to come? Tn 
pead-widl 
amount will be doubled, or that it will not be so 
great by one half; and events of a seemingly 
trivial character may tend to one or the other 
result. 

Not more in error was the Secretary in his 
| anticipation of the revenue of the last quarter of 
| 1835, than were gentlemen of this Senate two 


follow from the withdrawal of the deposits from 





to some gentlemen, the whole people were to be 
overwhelmed in ruin, and the Treasury was to 
be bankrupt. ‘* The canals were to become a 


The anticipations were not verified. I am heartily 
glad that in both instances our fortune has been 





be so—indeed, in the majority of cases, the tables 
are turned a different way. This fact should 
teach us to husband our present abundant re- 


when ‘‘the evil day shall come upon us.”’ I 
‘think, however, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Ewinc] was not more in error in predicting ruin 
two years ago than he is now in the confident 
anticipation that there will be a surplus of 
$40,000,000 in the Treasury during the present 
year. 


the See of the Treasury on this floor by 
the Senator fr 


demands a passing notice. Thatattack, from its 


sailant. ‘* 





not embark in the same ship with the honorable 
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public opinion, would have altered the state of | 
of speculation than frequently takes place in a || 
seventy-five in the hundred dollars; and a knowl- | 


oped—a certainty that no war with France will | 
take place—would probably have lessened the |! 


ake the last year for a | 
and we may conjecture either that the | 


years ago, in their anticipation of what was to | 


the Bank of the United States. Then, according | 


solithde, and the lakes a desert waste of waters.’? |! 


turned to the brighter side. This may not always | 


sources, that we may be duly and truly prepared, | 


But, Mr. President, the more recent attack upon | 
rom South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] | 


violence and its asperity of terms, preceded as it | 
was by assaults made at former sessions from the | 
same quarter, evinces that there might have | 
rankled some personality in the bosom of the as- | 
hat secret griefs he has, alas! [ | 
know not.”’ Might it be that the Secretary would || 


Senator in a controversy which terminated in the 
dismissal of the first Cabinet of President Jack- 
| son? Might it be that the Secretary, then aSen- || mate was held out to the pore of the future 
‘| ator on this floor, refused to take his stand with || receipts of the Treasury, and t 

others who consummated their political ruin by || to be divided, by omitting entirely in the calcu- 
serving the interests of a future aspirant to the i lation the reduction of more than FIVE MILLIONS 
Presidency, rather than by assisting the Chief 
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Magistrate to discharge his duty to the country? 
Whatever the fact be, if common report be not a 
| liar, there has been no pecsonal intercourse indi- 
j| cating even a former acquaintance between the 
honorable Senator and the Secretary since a cer- 
tain correspondence between the President and 
the Senator was first broached by the latter to 
the Secretary. 

But what 1s the crime with which the Secretary 
of the Treasury is charged withal? What is the 
‘‘head and front of his offending?’’ Is it thathe 
has deceived the people by his calculations, so 
that the Treasury had become bankrupt, when 
he informed them there might be a surplus? Is 
it that the public service has suffered by a want 
of funds whenever and at whatever distant points 
of the Union they might be wanted? No, sir, 
the Secretary has made a mistake last year, in 
estimating, or rather guessing a year before hand, 
the revenue from the customs to be the sum of 
| sixteen million of dollars, when in consequence 

of accelerated imports from an anticipated rupture 
with France, the revenue may have exceeded 
that amount by the sum of two or three millions 
| during the year 1835; and in making the further 
| estimate of the receipts of public lands one year 
beforehand, he guessed those receipts would be 
| three millions and a half of dollars, when they 
have turned out to be more than three times that 
/amount. If the Secretary of the Treasury be 
indeed verily guilty, either for making that esti- 
mate short of the fact, or for estimating on the 
| Ist of December, that the receipts for the last 
quarter of the year 1835 would probably average 
the amount of the three first quarters of the same 
year, then let him that has made better and more 
accurate calculations, cast the first stone. 

The Senator from South Carolina says he pre- 
dicted what would take place: I know not where 
to find that prediction. I do find in a celebrated 
report, purporting to be drawn up by the honor- 
able Senator, (Senate document No. 108 of the 
last session,) that he estimates or guesses the 
** average annual receipts from the customs during 
a series of years (including the year 1835) will be 
equal to the sum of $16,370,000;”’ and that ‘it 
| is believed to be a safe estimate that the average 

anrual increase’ from the public lands will be 
| $3,500,000! By this it would seem that the Sen- 
ator himself, when he had all the benefits of the 
official returns for one quarter’s income more than 
the Secretary, was equaily wide of the mark with 
that officer in his calculations. The Senator 
would yield probably to no man in America the 
| palm of financial sagacity; and if he was deceived 
as to the receipts of the year 1835, how can he 
blame the Secretary of the Treasury for not an- 
ticipating aright?) The sober truth 1s, no human 
|| being, on the first day of December, 1834, could 
have anticipated the speculations of that year in 
real estate, and the anxiety to grasp at the public 
lands. None would have, guessed on the Ist of 
December, 1835, before an’ Official return had been 
made for any portion of the quarter at the Treas- 
ury, when none or few lands were offered at pri- 
vate sale, that more money would be taken in 
that quarter than in any two prior quarters of the 
same year. Of consequence, it is not surprising 
that both the Senator from South Carolina and 
the Secretary of the Treasury should have been 
mistaken in their anticipations of the amount of 
|, revenue for the year 1835. If neither of them had 
committed a worse political sin than this, neither 
of them would deserve reprobation. 

Turning back to that report of last year, the 
famous report on executive patronage—turning 
back to the charges therein made upon the present 
Executive of the United States of ** great and ex- 
travagant expenditures,”’ of the ‘‘ growing and 
excessive patronage,’’ which has “ tended to sap 
the foundation cf our institutions—to throw a 
cloud of uncertainty over the future, and to de- 
grade and corrupt the public morals,” I am forced 
| into reflections that otherwise would have been 
| avoided. 
| In the first place, it strikes me from a recent 
| cursory perusal of that report, that a false esti- 


} 
| 
| 
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ve future surplus 


OF DOLLARS in that revenue which would take 
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place under the compromise act of 1833.* That } Whatever may be the faults of the present | sand two hundred and thirty-eight; in 1819, fo 


reduction, admitting all the calculations and an- 


ticipations of the report to be correct, would, | 
after the year 1842, leave but a smal! sum to be | 


divided; and when it is considered that, while 
the whole amount of imports has for some years 
been increasing, that portion of imports paying 
duties has been diminishing; and that the actual 
consumption in the United States of such foreign 
merchandise as pays duties, is little more than 
one third*of the whole value of our imports, no 


impartial and prudent statesman, on a calculation | 


of the ordinary risk of depression in trade, or of 
the casualties incident to relations between dif- 
ferent Governments, would have found it in his 
heart to recommend that waysand means should 
be found for the division a surplus revenue. 
May it not be safe to calculate, as the Secretary 
of the Treasury has calculated, that the biennial 
reduction of $1,000,000, in the rates under the 
last tariff, will not be made up by the increased 
quantity, when it is officially ascertained that the 


annual increase of eames of foreign mer- | 


chandise has not equaled the annual increase of 
population ? 

‘he Senator has said, in substance, the esti- 
mates since the commencement of the present 
Administration have been a series of blunders; 
that the present Secretary has been so incorrect, 
that he places no reliance upon them. A recur- 
rence to all the estimates from the year 1802 up 
to the present time, will show that the recent 
calculations have been much more accurate than 
they were formerly. At the same time it must 
be admitted that the credit system extending from 
ten months to two years after the duties were 
secured, furnished data for more accurate calcu- 
lations than the present system of cash pay- 
ments. 


* The following tables were made and communicated to 
Mr. Calhoun before the production of that report by the 
Treasury Department ; but for some cause were not pub- 
lished with the other documents. 


Statement, exhibiting the value of Imports and Exports of | 


JSoreign Merciandise during the years 1833 and 1834. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS. 


ere me gare. Th \ =e | 
. Paying Paying 
Year ending ~~ of | duties ad | specitic Total. 
y- | valorem. | duties. 














| 


Sept. 30, 1833) 32,447,950) 49,354,349] 26,316,012) 108,118,311 | 


“ 1834) 68,018,034) 35,148,669 22,602,251) 125,763,954 





VALUE OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED. 





8,260,381! 4,151,588! 19,192,734 
8,194,629 2,411,890 22,978,285 


Sept. 30,1833! 7,410,766 
«“1834) 12,371,765 


VALUE CONSUMED AND ON HAND. 





41,093,968! 22,164,424) 88,295,756 


Sept. 30, 1833 25,037,184 
26,954,040| 20,190,361) 102,790,670 


1834) 55,646,269 





Duties on Merchandise—1834. 


Duties which accrued during the first, second, and third 
quarters of 1834........0ccees ovece cece eG15,157,448 60 
Fourth quarter estimated at.............++. 3,500,000 00 
18,657,448 60 

Deduct estimated drawback. ..$2,835,000 00 
Deduct estimated bounties and 
BUOWANCES ..c.c0scsecccess 





250,000 00 








3,035,000 00 
15,572,448 60 
Deduct estimated expenses of collection.... 1,350,000 00 


Estimated net revenue..... ecccse ce cece 4,222,448 60 











Biennial reduction of duties under the first section of the act 
of 2d March, 1833, 
Upon importations similar to those of 1834, producing duties 
to the amount of $18,657,448 60, the biennial reduction 
would be— 


From Ist January, 1834, excess of one tenth over twenty 
POET CONE. ccccececvee cececccecceccnees sees $552,000 00 


, From ist Janvary, 1836, excess of two tenths 


over twenty per cent......+++5 saves seeece sels 704,000 00 
From Ist January, 1838, excess of three tenths 


over twenty per CENL.....eeee ee eeee ee seee + e2y000,000 00 


From Ist January, 1840, excess of four tenths 
over twenty per cent....+.+. eee ceccenceeeead) 408,000 00 
From Ist January, 1842, excess of one half res- 


idae, or three tenths...... 6.00eese0e bs 2,556,000 00 | Army of the United States, in the regate, 


From Ist June, 1842, excess of one half residue, 
OF Uhree LEMS 2... oo. ceneve sees cece ceeeeety0,000 00 


Norse.—The duties as above stated, in 1834, are exclusive 
of the reduction of $852,000 00, 


ary The President ofthat day might mean 











| reform, or we must have revolution. 
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heads of Departments, it will not be urged that | 
they present themselves as rival and conflicting | 
aspirants for a still higher place than they now | 
occupy. Or if perchance any one of them looks 
for advancement, it is through an honest and 
faithful discharge of his public duty, and not in 
virtue of the ‘‘line of safe precedents.’? The 
eight years subsequent to the oe war with Great | 
Britain was marked, I believe, by John Randolph, 
as the Administration which, at its second term, 
‘‘came in unanimously, and went out unani- 


well; but the Administration was not his own. 
The State Department was grubbing its way to 
the Presidency on a sectional contest in favor of 
northern principles and northern predilections. 


The War attempted to force itself into the public | 


favor by its ** growing and excessive patronage”’ 
—by ‘‘ great and extravagant expenditures’’—by 
patting on the back every man who would do its 
work, and by butchering in cold blood ever 

other man who discovered a scintilla of independ- 


‘ence. The Treasury was also of the candidates: 
| it had all the real democracy which the amalga- 


mating policy of an Administration without any 
definite politecal character had left in most of the 
States; but it was weakened much in the North 
from the circumstance that many of the old Feder- 


_alists pretended (as they have since pretended to 


General Jackson) to support that, rather than the 
northern pretender by whom they have been be- 


trayed. This was the state of things: three candi- | 
| dates for the Presidency inthe Cabinet, and another | 


contending for the palm as premier of the House of 
Lepresentatives. The battle was fought as if the 


| politicians here, and not the people at home, were 
| to make the President. The principal candidates | 
| had each his newspaper in this city to advocate his | 
| claims. The War Department, for several years, | 


as if determined to carry the question by a coup 


de main, went on the high-pressure principle, till at | 


length a demonstration on Pennsylvania discov- 
ered it could neither carry that nor probably any 
other State of the Union; when, making a virtue 


| of necessity, at the eleventh hour, it yields its 
pretensions in favor of General Jackson, whom | 


it sees carrying everything by the people which 


| it had the presumption to claim for itself. I have | 
| been thus particular in stating this controversy, | 


because it involved a scene in the Cabinet of those 
times which we may hope never to see acted 
again—a scene in which the patronage of office, 
and of emoluments, and of contracts, in one De- 
partment at least, were directed to promote the 
election of a man to the first office in the Govern- 


ment who had no hold upon the people, and who | 
could not, with all that patronage, command a | 
single vote—a scene in which every public man | 


was assailed and sacrificed who would not«min- 
ister to the most greedy pretender—a scene in 


which the ** public morals were corrupted and | 


degraded to the lowest ebb.’’ 


During the last session of Congress, a Senator | 


charged on the Post Office Department “ rotten- 


ness’’ and ** corruption,’’ and ‘*‘ abominable vio- 


*? and then said we ** must have 


** During 
the present session, the same Senator has charged 
on the friends of the Administration that they 
are the ‘** parasites of power,”’ 
party;’’ and made use of other epithets equally 
odious. Now, sir, it is a common and a true 
saying—that * evil thinketh he who evil doeth.” 
If corruption and rottenness exist in any depart- 
ment of this Government, the diseased part can- 
not be too soon taken away, whether it be neces- 
sary to apply the cautery or the knife. I will 
refer to, or recapitulate a few of the abuses, the 
‘*unwarranted exercises of executive power,”’ 
under a former Administration, and leave it with 
the people to judge whether, if reform has not 
thoroughly done its work, finding it impossible 
to do all things at once, the evils that are left will 
not, many of them, be referred back to a time 
when the Senator himself was a part of the exist- 


lations of trust; 


ing Administration. 


At the commencement of the year 1817, the 


amounted to ten thousand and twenty-four men. 
There were recruited in that year three thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-nine; in 1818, four thou- 


rplus Revenue—Mr. Hill. 


of the ** spoils | 














thousand three hundred and four; in the thres 
years, twelve thousand four hundred and eighty. 
one. But at the close of the year 1819, the Arm 
amounted to eight thousand six hundred and 
eighty-eight; less than the aggregate at the com- 
mencement of the year 1817, one thousand three 
hundred and thirty-six, this number added to 
twelve thousand four hundred and eighty-one, 
the number recruited, amounts to thirteen thoy- 
sand eight hundred and seventeen men lost to the 
Army, mostly by desertion, in the space of three 
years. 

In this state of things, the Secretary of War 
(Calhoun) called on Congress for an appropria- 
tion of $183,925, for the recruiting service of 1820. 
The House of Representatives paid so little atten- 
tion to the Secretary’s estimates as to appropriate 
no more than $34,125 for the whole recruiting 
service of that year. The House of Represent- 
atives particularly specified the number to be 
raised by the aan ‘* for bounties and premiums 
for fifteen hundred recruits.’’? Yet, in violation of 
this law, and, as was said, ‘‘ to keep in pay near 
seven hundred commissioned officers,’’ the Sec- 
retary recruited three thousand two hundred and 
eleven instead of fifteen hundred men, and ex 

ended for the recruiting service $66,398 22, 
instead of $34,125. And when called on to account 
for the expenditure beyond the law, the Adjutant 
General reported that the money had been made 
up from the balance of old appropriations, which 
balances were not in the Treasury. One of these 
balances was for ** amount due Robert Brent, late 
‘ Paymaster General, being part of the advance 
*‘ made him on account of bounties and premiums 
‘out of the appropriation of 1816, refunded in 
* 1820, on settlement of his account, $35,364 56,” 
respecting which it was expressly stated by the 
Second Auditor that it ** ought not to be under- 
stood that he refunded that sum in money; he 
refunded it in settlement of account only.”’ 

I would also refer to Document No. 99, of the 
first session of the Twenty-First Congress, for 
examples of executive legislation by the Secre- 
tary of War, by which the pay and emoluments 
of sundry officers of the Army were enormously 
increased at several times by a simple order, 
sometimes subscribed in pencil by the initials of 
that officer. The pay and emoluments were 
increased in a manner which the law never con- 
templated. The legislation of the Secretary was 
always quite laconic; it ran in this manner: 

** Until otherwise ordered, the chief engineer, 
‘ while resident in Washington, will be allowed 
‘atthe rate of nine hundred dollars a year, in 
‘lieu of fuel and quarters. He will also receive 
‘ double rations. J.C. Carnovwn. 

** May 12, 1818.”’ 

** You will instruct the paymaster of the corps 
‘of engineers at West Point, to pay the super- 
‘ intendent of the Military Academy at that post 
‘triple rations from the Ist of September last, 
‘until further orders. J.C. Caruovun. 

** October 16, 1820.”’ 

** Does the command of the corps of engineers 
‘entitle Major Worth to brevet pay and emola- 
‘ments? A battalion of infantry consists of three 
‘ hundred and forty men. 

** Answer. The command of Major Worth is 
‘ equal to his brevet rank, and his pay as such is 
‘ allowed. J.C, Carnoun. 

** January 6, 1821.”’ 

‘* The quartermaster general, commissary gen- 
‘eral of subsistence, the colonel of engineers, 
* and the chief of the ordnance department, while 
‘stationed at the seat of Government, will be 
‘allowed double rations from this date. 


sine ws ana: * “© J. C, Catnovun. 
** July 27, 1821.’ 


** In the absence of the chief of staff bureaus, 
* the allowance of double rations will devolve on 
‘ the officer having charge in their absence. 


‘© J. C. CaLHoun. 
** June 4, 1822.”’ 


The special decisions of the Secretary of War, 
allowing officers of the Army extra pay and emol- 
uments, nowhere to be found authorized in any 
law of Congress, are numerous in the document 
I have referred to. A decision in one case has 
been held to be a rule in all similar cases; and by 
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North 


these special decisions the pay and emoluments |/ fortifications at the Rip Raps I have never seen; | 


of officers in the Army, at Washington, from a 


I am told they are little better than those of the | 


major general to a lieutenant of topographical | Pea Patch. I have, however, heard much of Rip 
engineers, have been raised to a point much || Rap contracts; and thereby hangs a tale respect- | 
5 


beyond the salaries of our civil officers. A 
is a fact worthy of remark, that in proportion as 
the pay of these officers has been raised, so have || 
their numbers increased, while the Army itself || 


And it || ing some of the favorites of, if not the Secretary 
| of War, that may not much redound tothe “glory”? | 


of either. If there be a single fort or other work 
erected in these ‘‘ glorious’’ days that stands asa 


has really all the time been growing more and || perfect and useful work, evincing military science 


more inefficient. To the executive legislation of || 
the Secretary of War, from 1817 to 1829, are we 
indebted for that state of things which, creating 
in the officers of the Army a desire for ease and | 
increased emoluments, has made of that institu- 
tion an increased burden of millions to the Treas- 
ury, and rendered the service and the Arnty itself 
more and more unpopular. 

A cotemporary historian, in 1823, says: ‘* The 
‘contests between the Secretary of W. and the 
‘two Houses of Congress have been frequent 
‘and arduous; he struggling to draw money, 
‘money, more money, from the Treasury for the 
‘use of his Department, and they to retain it for 
‘other purposes. If, in all this, the Secretary | 
‘has been right and Congress wrong, then must 
‘it be considered as unfortunate that they did 
‘not, in the year 1820, borrow six millions 
‘instead of three, and, in the year 1821, ten 
‘ millions instead of five. Then our peace estab- | 
‘lishment might have been kept up at ten thou- | 
‘sand men; our Army removed: a_ thousand 
‘ miles further into the wilderness, from Council 
‘Bluffs to Yellow Stone river Then we might 
‘have recruited five thousand men every year, | 
‘and every year have expended two or three | 
‘hundred thousand dollars upon Rip Rap con- 
‘ tracts.”’ 

These were the ‘‘ glorious times”’ of which the 
Senator boasts. Glorious times, indeed, when 
the Government, ina time of profound peace, was 
obliged to borrow money to support extravagant 
expenses in the War Department! | 

3y the law of the United States it is made the 
duty of the Comptrollers of the Treasury to ‘‘ take 
all such measures as may be authorized by the | 
law to enforce the 
United Srates.’’ The general regulations of the 
Army also required that the pay of all officers in 
arrears should be stopped. To make himself 
more popular with those officers who loved their 
ease and emoluments better than they loved jus- | 


tice, we have the following further sample of exec- || 


utive legislation by the Secretary of War: 


‘* DEPARTMENT or War, 
December 3, 1821. 
‘*Sirn: The practice of instructing paymasters 
‘to withhold from officers of THe Army all such | 
‘sums as may be reported by the Second and 
‘Third Auditors to be due from them to the 
‘United States, is superseded. 
‘*T have the honor, &c., 
“J.C. Caruoun. 
‘©The PayMasTeR GENERAL.”’ 


Congress, however, continued to be refractory 
and disobedient; they introduced into the appro- | 
priaaon bill, at the very next session, a clause 
requiring ** that no money appropriated by that 
‘act shall be advanced or paid to any person on 
‘any contract, or to any officer who 1s in arrears | 
‘to the United States, until he shall have accounted | 
‘ for and paid into the Treasury all sums for which | 
‘he may be liable.” 


We are now reproached with having taken up | 
the system of the Senator, for which he suffered | 
much persecution from our friends—a splendid | 
system of fortifications. - Where is the fortifica- 
tion on Rouse’s Point, on which the Secretar 
then made a large expenditure? ‘Abandoned, 
because it fell within the British territory, and | 
scarcely a stone remains to tell where it once was. 
How many other forts projected by Mr. Mon- 
roe’s Secretary of War were abandoned as unten- 
able? Where is the value of: the millions ex- | 
pended at the Pea Patch? Burnt—but good for | 
nothing before it was burnt, as the foundation, 

| 


laid up in the most improvident manner, had 


i 


ayment of all debts due the || 


applied practically to it, that work remains yet | 
to come to my knowledge. Those I have seen 
were not to be compared with the French works 
erected at Ticonderoga, at the head of St. George, 


/at Oswego, and the mouth of the Niagara, more 


than one hundred years ago, some of which were 
blown up in the war of the Revolution; that is, 
it would seem to me that the blown-up works 
might be repaired and rebuilt with even less ex- 


pense than those erected in the ‘* glorious”’ reign | 
of that Cabinet, three of whose members were 


fighting on their own hook, and all pulling dif- 


| ferent ways, for the Presidency. 


Mr. H. concluded by expressing his obliga- 
tions to those Senators who had patiently kept 
their seats to a late hour to hear all he had to 
say. He did not now wish, he never had in- 
tended in any speech that he should make, to 
interfere with the time that could be more use- 
fully employed than in hearing him. He said, 
the first session he had a seat in this body, four 
yegrs ago, of the twenty-four Senators repre- 
senting twelve States north of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, and east of the Wabash, he alone took 


his peculiar stand on the subject of the tariff; and | 
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the stand he then took in favor of a large reduc- | 
| tion of taxes upon imports was, in this body, 


made a subject of derision. The Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] in the proud character 


of father of the ‘* American System,’’ said the | 
whole North was, in this body, unanimous in | 


He said he 


favor of a high protecting tariff. 


begged pardon—it was not quite unanimous—he | 


believed he had heard a ‘* still small voice ”’ in || 
It is true (said || 
Mr. H.) the still small voice in this body was || 


this Senate against that system! 


but a speck of the size of a man’s hand in the 


'| North at that time; it is true that I then took my 
', stand against fearful odds; but the speck in the 


horizon has since become a cloud filling the whole 
atmosphere. The whole people have become 
convinced that a high tariff is not needed for the 
protection of any interest, or for the prosperity 
of the country. 


Inefficient and weak as I then | 


was, (continued Mr. H.,) my ground on the sub- | 


ject of the tariff was taken on sy own respons- 
ibility. I consulted and advised with no men 


| high in office or friends of the Administration at | 
I have consulted on this subject with | 
An ardent friend of this Administration, | 


that time. 
none. 
t would do nothing to injure it or its friends; for 


tion is not responsible. 
worth 


injure no one but myse 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY OF MAINE. 


OF MAINE, 


In THE Senate, March 23, 1836, 
Upon the occasion of the presentation of the Resolutions 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, respecting the 
* Northeastern Boundary of Maine. 





| Mr. SHEPLEY said: I do not intend to enter 


upon the discussion of the subject of these reso- 
lutions at present. I have two reasons for de- 
clining todo so. Iam troubled by an infirmity 
of voice, which will prevent it; and I should de- 
| cline doing so out of respect to my State, for I 
| perceive that the resolutions are to be transmitted 
to the Governor of Maine, and I do not wish to 
attempt to commit her to any course respecting 
| this matter. I prefer that she should act upon it 
| before I indicate any course respecting it. The 








given way; and the wood-work erected over it || remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts, 


seemed to be there placed for the particular pur- 
pose of burning down the whole, that its imper- 
fections and its uselessness might not remain as 
& monument to the folly of its projectors. The 





{Mr. Davis,] call fora few words from me. I 
shall not enter upon a history of the northeastern 
boundary; but it will be fresh in the recollection 
of the members of this body, that the Senate 


the opinions [ have now offered the Administra- || 

If my suggestions are || 

of attention, they will doubtless have | 

| their due weight; if ne are unworthy, they can || 
c 


| 


| 

| a 

| REMARKS OF HON. E. SHEPLEY, | 
| 


| 
| 


| the Executive, t 
| close before this time. 
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advised the Executive to negotiate anew respect- 
ing it, after the award, so called, of the King of 
the Netherlands had beea communicated to, the 
Senate. In accordance with such advice, a new 
negotiation had been opened, and it seemed to be 
well understood that the award had been entirely 
set aside; and thereby the right of the parties 
had been placed upon precisely the same founda- 
tion upon which hey rested before the treaty of 
Ghent. Before that treaty, it appeared from the 
correspondence of the Ministers, that Great Brit- 
ain sought to obtain by cession the disputed ter- 
ritory, ora part of it. Having been informed 
that our Ministers were not clothed with power 
to cede it, the commission was instituted under 
that treaty. I agree with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, that the evidence to prove our right 
ought to have been entirely satisfactory, and the 
claim of Great Britain I regard as most unjust, 
and as set up under the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. I do not understand that Great 
sritain, or the Province of New Brunswick, is 
in the actual possession of the disputed territory 
in the manner that seems to be supposed. There 
has been no surrender on the part of Maine of 
any actual possession which she had before the 
treaty of Ghent. As I have before observed, the 
rights of the parties are now, both as to jurisdic- 
tion and possession, precisely what they were 
before that treaty; cal so are the actual posses- 
sions, so far as Fis informed. Maine has sur- 
rendered nothing; nor has she agreed that this 
Government should surrender anything belong- 
ing to her. 

In regard to the resolutions, the first proposes 

a speedy settlement of the controversy. Maine 
certainly would not be likely to object to that; it 
could not but be most desirable to her to have the 
question settled as early as possible, in a manner 
that would give to her all her just rights. The 
| delay has been great in bringing the negotiation 
to a favorable termination; and the course pur- 
sued in regard to it has not been, in all respects, 
recisely as I could have desired; but I am not 
informed of any just cause for imputing blame to 
hat it has not been brought to a 


The second resolution, if I understand it, pro- 
poses an agency from this Government, to have 
the guardianship and control of the disputed ter- 
ritory, pending the negotiation for the preser- 
vation of the property upon it. It is certainly 
desirable to prevent trespasses upon that terri- 
tory. And it may be that the State of Maine 
may consent to such an agency as is proposed, 
if it-can be arranged with her consent, and can 
be under her direction. But I cannot believe that 
she ever will consent that this Government, or 
any other, shall, without her consent, attempt to 
exercise a jurisdiction or control where she right- 
fully exercises it. It is for my own State, and 
not for me, to decide upon her proper course in 
relation to this matter. I will only repeat, that 
no one can be more sensible of the injustice of the 
claim set up against my own State than I am. 


| SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. BUCHANAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THe Senate, March 2, 1836, 


| 
! 
| In opposition to the motion of Mr. Catuuvn not to receive 
| 


the Petition of the Caln Quarterly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends for the Abolition of Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in support of his own motion to 
reject the prayer of the Petitioners. 


| Mr. BUCHANAN said it was not row his 
| intention to repeat anything he had said on & 
former occasion in regard to the abolition of sla- 

| very in this District. The remarks which he had 
then made, after much reflection, still met his 
entire approbation. He would not now have al- 
luded to them were it not for the misapprehension 

| which still appeared to prevail upon this floor in 
Lieennd to the state of northern feeling on this 
| subject. 
hose remarks had, he believed, been more 
extensively circulated throughout Pennsylvania 
than any whieh he had ever made upon any occa- 
sion. If they had been censured anywhere in 
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that State by any party, the fact was unknown | 


| 


to him. On the contrary, he had strong reasons 
to believe they had been received with general | 
approbation. — ; : : 

Tye was not in the habit of using private letters | 
to sustain any position which he might take upon 
this floor or elsewhere. He would say, however, 
that since he had presented the memorial now 
the subject of consideration before the Senate, he 
had received.another memorial of a similar char- 
acter from the city of Philadelphia. This memo- 
rial had been transmitted to him by two gentle- 
men whose names and character would be the 
strongest guarantee for the truth of their asser- 
tions, did he feel himself at liberty to make them 
known to the Senate. He would not even have 
alluded to their letter, but it related to a public 
subject in which the country was deeply inter- 
ested, and accompanied the memorial which they | 
had requested him to present to the Senate. The 
following is an extract from this letter: 

** Although we have not the pleasure of thy 
‘ acquaintance, permit us, on this occasion, to 
‘eXpress our satisfaction with thy remarks in 
* the Senate some weeks since, in which the opin- | 
‘ion was forcibly sustained that no sensible man | 
‘atthe North would advocate the right of Con- | 
* gress to interfere with the subject of slavery in 
* the slave States themselves. We are fully per- 

* suaded this is the fact in our neighborhood. 

‘* Tn a pretty extensive acquaintance with the 
‘friends of abolition in this city, we unhesita- 
‘ tingly declare that we have never heard such an 
‘opinion advocated, and we defy our opponents to 
* point out a man who has ever circulated any publica- 

* tion calculated to produce discord in the southern 
* States. 

‘* But whilst we fully recognize this view, we 
‘ure aware that the Constitution guaranties to us 
‘ the right of memorializing Congress on any sub- 
* ject connected with the welfare of the District 
* of Columbia, and we intend ever to exercise it 
‘ in the spirit of charity and good feeling.”’ 

Mr. B. believed this statement to betrue. Al- 
though all the people of Pennsylvania were op- | 
posed to slavery in the abstract, yet they would 
not sanction any attempts to excite the slaves of 
the southern States to insurrection and bloodshed. 
Whilst they knew their own rights, and would 
maintain them, they never would invade the rights 
of others which had been secured by the Federal 
Constitution. He was proud to say this had 
always been the character and the conduct of the 
State which he had, in part, the honor to repre- 
sent, in her relations with her sister States. 

He felt himself justified in declaring that Penn- 
sylvania was perfectly sound upon this question. | 
Abolitionists there may be in Pennsylvania, but | 
it had never been his fate to meet a single one. 
If we have a man amongst us who desires, by 
the circulation of incendiary publications and 
pictures throughout the slaveholding States, to 
produce a servile insurrection, and thus to abolish 
slavery, he knew him not. In the language of 
the letter he had just read, whatever might be 
the case further north, he might defy any gentle- 
man to point out a man in Pennsylvania who has 
ever circulated any publication calculated to pro- 
duce discord in the southern States. 

He had heard, within the last few days, that | 
emissaries were now traveling throughout Penn- 
sylvania for the purpose of propagating the doc- 
trine of immediate abolition. He thought he 
might venture to predict that they would fail in | 
their attempts. 

Although he did not mean at present to discuss 
the general question, yet the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Preston] must permit him to say 


that, in his remarks of yesterday, he had done || 


much to dignify the cause of abolition, and to 
give its supporters a character which they did 
not deserve. 

Mr. B. was not so well able to judge what 
effect those remarks might produce on the South; 
but he protested against the accuracy of the state- 
ments which that gentleman had made in regard 
to the condition of northern feeling on this sub- 
ject. Hisinformation had beenincorrect. If the 
gloomy coloring of the picture which he had pre- 
sented could be considered anything but a fancy 
sketch, the South might believe that the time had 
arrived when it would be their duty to decide ! 


Slavery in the District of Columbia—Mr. Buchanan. 
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whether it was not necessary to dissolve this 
Union for the protection of their rights. Mr. B. 
thought far otherwise. The crisis had not ar- 
rived, and, he trusted, never would arrive. The 
force of public opinion will prostrate this fanat- 
ical and dangerous spirit. He must say, how- 
ever, that the enemies of the cause of abolition at 





= en 


tained, the right of petition is gone forever? It js 
a mere empty name. The Senate would possess 
| the power of controlling it at their will and pleas. 
ure. No matter what may be the prayer of an 
petition; no matter how just may be the grievances 
_of the people demanding redress, we may refuse 
| to hear their complaints, and inform them that 





the North had a right to expect that gentlemen | this is one of our prerogatives, because, to refuse 


from the South would not adopt a course which 
.might tend to increase our difficulties. The 


_the nature of the subject does not necessarily 
| prevent. 

Let it once be understood that the sacred right 
of petition and the cause of the Abolitionists must 
rise or must fall together, and the consequences 
may be fatal. I would, therefore, warn southern 
gentlemen to reflect seriously in what situation 
they place their friends in the North by insisting 
that this petition shall not be received. 


We have just as little right to interfere with | destroying this very right. 


slavery in the South, as we have to touch the 





| 


| 


Can a republican government exist without it? | 


Man might as well attempt to exist without 
breathing the vital air. No Government pos- 
sessing any of the elements of liberty has ever 
existed, or can ever exist, unless its citizens or 
subjects enjoy thisright. From the very structure 
of your Government; from the very establishment 
of aSenate and House of Representatives, the right 
of petition naturally and necessarily resulted. A 
representative Republic, established by the peo- 
ple, without the people having aright to make their 
wants and their wishes known to their servants, 
would be the most palpable absurdity. This 
right, even if it were not expressly sanctioned by 
, the Constitution, would result from its very na- 
ture. It could not be controlled by any action 
of Congress, or either branch of it. If the Con- 
| stitution had been silent upon the subject, the 
only consequence would be that it would stand 
in the very front rank of those rights of the peo- 
ple which are expressly guarantied to them by 
the ninth article of the amendments to that in- 
strument, inserted from abundant but necessary 
/caution. I shall read this article. It declares 
that ‘*the enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people.’’ It 
would, without any express provision, have stood 
in the same rank with the liberty of speech and 
of the press, and have been entirely beyond the 
control of the Government. It is a right which 
could not have been infringed without extinguish- 
ing the vital spirit of our institutions. If an 

j had been so bold as to attempt to violate it, it 


‘| would have been a conclusive argument to say 


| to them that the Constitution has given you no 
power over the right of petition, and you dare 
| not touch it. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 
HouN] has justly denominated the amendments 
to the Constitution as our bill of rights. The 
| jealousy which the States entertained of Federal 
| power brought these amendments into existence. 
[hey supposed that, in future times, Congress 
| might desire to extend the powers of this Gov- 
| ernment, and usurp rights which were not granted 
them by the people of the States. From a prov- 
ident caution, they have, in express terms, denied 


|| to Congress every sort of control over religion, 


over the freedom of speech and of the press, and 
over the right of petition. The first article of the 
amendments declares that ‘* Congress shall make 
‘no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
‘or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
‘abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; 
‘ or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
‘and to petition the Government for a redress of 
| ‘ grievances.”’ 

Now, sir, what is the first position taken by 
the Senator from South Carolina against receiv- 
ing this memorial? I desire to quote him with 
perfect accuracy. He says that the Constitu- 
tion prohibits Congress from passing any law to 
abridge the right of petition; that to refuse to re- 
ceive this petition would not be to pass any such 
law; and that, therefore, the Constitution would 
not be violated by such a refusal. Does not the 





Senator perceive that, if this doctrine can be main- 








to receive their petition is not the passage of a 
law abridging their right to petition. How can 


ought to permit us to judge for ourselves in this || the gentleman escape from this consequence? [3 
matter, and to throw no obstaclein our way which || the Senate to be the arbiter? Are we to decide 


| what the people may petition for, and what they 
shall not ae before us? Is the servant to dic- 
tate to the master? Such a construction can never 
be the true one. 
| The most striking feature of this argument is, 
| that the very article of the Constitution which 
_ was intended to guard the right of petition with 
| the most, jealous care, is thus perverted from its 
| original intention, and made the instrument of 
What we cannot do 


i] oT law— what is beyond the power of both 
right of petition. Whence is this right derived? || Ho 


uses of Congress and the President, according 
to the gentleman’s argument, the Senate can of 
itself accomplish. The Senate alone, if his argu- 
ment be correct, may abridge the right of petition, 
| acting in its separate capacity, though it could 
not, as one branch of the Legislature, consent 
to any law which would confer upon itself this 
power. 

What is the true history and character of this 
article of the Constitution? In the thirteenth 
year of the reign of that ‘royal scoundrel,” 
Charles the Second, as the Senator from Virginia 





[Mr. Leicu] has justly denominated him, an act 
of Parliament was passed abridging the right of 
petition. It declared that ‘‘no petition to the 
‘ King or either House of Parliament for any alter- 
‘ ation in Church or State shall be signed by above 
‘twenty pacvees unless the matter thereof be ap- 
‘ proved by three justices of the peace, or the major 
‘ part of the grand jury in the county; and in Lon- 
‘ ive by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
‘mon Council; nor shall any petition be presented 
‘by more than ten persons at a time.’’ Each 
Senator will readily perceive that the right of 
petition was thus laid almost entirely prostrate 
at the feet of the Sovereign. The justices of the 
peace, and the sheriffs who selected the grand 
juries, were his creatures, appointed and removed 
| at his pleasure. Out of the city of London, with- 
out their consent, no petition for an alteration in 
Church or State could be signed by more than 
twenty individuals. At the Revolution of 1688, 
the Bill of Rights guarantied to English subjects 
the right of petitioning the King; but the courts of 
justice decided that it did not repeal the statute of 
the second Charles. This statute still remained in 
force at the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
Such was the state of the law in that country 
from which we have derived most of our institu- 
tions, when this amendment to the Constitution 
was adopted. 

Although the Constitution, as it came from the 
hands of its framers, gave to Congress no power 
to touch the right of petition, yet some of the 
States to whom it was submitted for ratification, 
apprehending that the time might arrive when 

ongress would be disposed to act like the British 
Parliament, expressly withdrew the subject from 
our control. Not satisfied with the fact that no 
power over it had been granted by the Constitu- 
tion, they determined to prohibit us, in express 
terms, from ever exercising such a power. This 
is the true history of the first enticns of our Bill 
of Rights. 

Let me put another case to the Senator from 
South Carolina. Some years since, as a manager 
on the part of the House of Representatives, I 
had the honor to appear before this body, then 
anne 8 a high court of impeachment. In that 
case the accused, when sitting as a district judge 
of the United States, had brought an attorney 
of his court before him by an attachment for con- 
| tempt, and, without any trial by jury, had con- 


| victed him of a libel, and sentenced him to 
|| imprisonment. The 
1 the moment, I thought this decision had placed 


udge was acquitted; and, at 


If the sedi- 


tion law were clearly unconstitutional, and nobody 
now doubts it; if Congress could not confer upon 


| the freedom of the press in danger. 
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the courts of the United States, by express enact- | tioners relief, such a petition may induce us to | 


ment, any power over the question of libel, I | 
thought it monstrous that a judge, without the | 
intervention of a jury, under highly excited 

feelings, should be permitted to try and to punish | 


will and pleasure. My apprehensions were of 
but short duration. A few ore after the acquittal 
of this judge, the Senate, without one dissenting | 
voice, passed a bill, not to create a new law, but | 


declaratory of What the old law, or rather what the | 
Constitution was, under which no Federal judge || 


will ever again dare to punish a libel as a con- 
tempt. The constitutional provision in favor of | 
the fiber ' 

judicial construction. 

Now, sir, we must all admit that libels of the 

rossest character are daily published against the 
Senate and its individual members. Suppose an 
attempt should be made to bring one of these 
libelers before us, and to punish him for a con- 
tempt, would the gentleman from South Carolina 
contend that we might do so without violating the 
Constitution, and that we mighi convict him and 
sentence him to imprisonment because sucha con- 
viction and sentence would not be the passage of 
a law abridging the freedom of the press? The 
gentleman’s excited feelings upon the subject of 
abolition have led his judgmentastray. Nocon- 
struction can be correct which would lead to such 
palpable absurdities. 

The very language of this amendment itself | 
contains the strongest recognition of the right of 
petition. In the clearest terms, it presupposes its 
existence. How ean you abridge a right which 
has no previous existence? On this question, I 
deem the argument of my friend from Georgia 
{Mr. Kine] conclusive. The amendment assumes 
that the people have the right to petition for the 
redress of grievances, and places it beyond the 

ower of Congress to touch this sacred right. 
The truth is, that the authors of the amendment 
believed this to be a Government of such tremen- 
dous power, that it was necessary, in express 
terms, to withdraw from its grasp their most 
essential rights. The-right of every citizen to 
worship his God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience; his right freely to speak and 
freely to print and publish his thoughts to the 
world; and his right to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances, are placed entirely 
beyond the contro! pf the Congress of the United 
States, or either of its branches. There may they 
ever remain! These fundamental principles of 
liberty are companions. They rest upon the 
same foundation. They must stand or must fall | 
together. They will be maintained so long as | 
American liberty shall endure. 

The next argument advanced by the gentleman 
is, that we are not bound to receive this petition, 
because to grant its prayer would be unconstitu- 
tional. 





abolish slavery in the District of Columbia or not. 
Suppose they do not, can the gentleman maintain 
the position that we are authorized by the Con- 


In this argument I shall not touch the | 
question whether Congress possess the power to 
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Slavery in the Distr 


ty of the press was thus redeemed from || 





stitution to refuse to receive a petition from the 
people, because we may deem the object of it 
unconstitutional? Whence is any such restric- 
tion of the right of petition derived? Who gave 





ittous? Is it to be found in the Constitution? 
The people are not constitutional lawyers; but 
they feel oppression, and know when they are 


aggrieved. They present their complaints to us 
in the form of a petition. I ask, what au- 
thority can we refuse to receive it? They have 


a right to spread their wishes and their wants 
before us, and to ask for redress. We are bound 
respectfully to consider their request; and the 
best answer which we can give them is, that they 
have not conferred upon us the power, under the 
Constitution of the United States, to grant them 
the relief which they desire. On any other prin- 
ciple we may first decide that we have no power 
over a particular subject, and then refuse to hear 


| 


the petitions of the people in relation to it. We | 


would thus place the constitutional right of our 
constituents to petition at the mercy of our own 
discretion. ; 

Again, sir, we possess the power of originating 
amendments to , the Condttasion, Although, 
-therefore, we may not be able to grant the peti- 


| are not bound to receive this petition, because it 
libels committed against himself, according to his || isno grievance to the citizens of any of the States, 


| to be the judges, in the first instance, whether the | 


| 


| | answer that it must be a very strong one indeed 


| people are aggrieved or not? 


| of petition is destroyed. 


| be received by their servants. 





exercise this power, and to ask for a new grant | 
of authority from the States. 


: oa 
The gentleman’s third proposition was, that we | 
| 
| 


that slavery exists in this District. But who are 


Is it those who 
suffer, or fancy they suffer, or the Senate? If we | 
are to decide when they ought to feel aggrieved 
and when they ought to be satisfied, if the tri- 
bunal to Whom their petitions are addressed may 
refuse to receive them, because, in their opinion, 
there was no just cause of complaint, the right 
It would be but a poor | 
answer to their petitions to tell them they ought | 
not to have feltaggrieved, that they are mistaken, | 
and that, therefore, their compjaints would not | 





| 
I may be asked, is there no case in which I | 
would be willing to refuse to receive a petition? | 
to justify such arefusal. There is one exception, | 
however, which results from the very nature of 
the right itself. Neither the body addressed nor | 
any of its members must be insulted, under the 
pretext of exercising this right. It must not be 
perverted from its purpose, and be made the in- 
strument of degrading the body to which the 
petition is addressed. Such a petition would be 





in fraud of the right itself, and the necessary 

ower of self-protection and self-preservation in- 
Sena in every legislative body confers upon it 
the authority of defending itself against direct 
insults presented in this or any other form. Be- 
yond this exception I would not go; and it is 
solely for the purpose of self-protection, in my 
opinion, that the rules of the Senate enable any 
of its members to raise the question, whether a 
petition shall be received or not. If the rule has 

































any other object in view, it is a violation of the 
Constitution. 

I would confine this exception within the nar- | 
rowest limits. The acts of the body addressed | 
may be freely canvassed by the people, and = 
may be shown to be unjust or unconstitutional. 
| These may be the very reasons why the petition 
is presented. ‘‘ To speak his mind is every free- 
man’s right.’’ They may,and they ought, to 
express themselves with that manly independ- | 
ence which belongs to American citizens. To | 
tha an their petition, it must appear palpable 


| 





that an insult to the body was intended, and not 
a redress of grievances. 

Extreme cases have been put by the Senator | 
from South Carolina. Ridiculous or extravagant | 
petitions may be presented; though I should 
think that scarcely a sane man could be found in 
this country who would ask Congress to abolish 
slavery in the State of Georgia. In such a case | 
I would receive the petition, and consign it at | 
once to that merited contempt which it would | 
deserve. The Constitution secures the right of 
being heard by petition to every citizen; and I 
would not abridge it because he happened to be 
a fool. 

The proposition is almost too plain for argu- | 
ment, that if the people have a constitutional | 
right to petition, a corresponding duty is im- 
posed upon us to receive their petitions. From 
the very nature of things, rights and duties are 
reciprocal. The human mind cannot conceive | 
of the one without the other. They are relative 
terms. If the people have a right to command, 
it is the duty of their servants to obey. If I 
have a right to a sum of money, it is the-duty 
of my debtor to pay it to me. If the people have 
a right to petition their representatives, it is our 
duty to receive their petition. 

This question was solemnly determined by the 
Senate more than thirty years ago. Neither 
before nor since that time, so far as I can learn, 
has the general right of petition ever been called 
in question, until the motion now under consid- 
| eration was made by the Senator from South 
| Carolina. 
| embraced within the exception which I have just 
| stated. No Senator has ever contended that this 
is one of them. To prove my position, I shall 
read an extract from our Journal. On Monday, 
the 21st of January, 1805, ‘‘ Mr. Logan presented 

























Of course I do not speak of cases ! 
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‘a petition, signed Thomas Morris, clerk, in 
‘behalf of the meeting of the representatives of 
‘the people called Quakers, in Pennsylvania, 
‘New Jersey, &c., stating that the petitioners, 
‘fram a sense of religious duty, had again come 
‘forward to plead the cause of their oppressed 
‘and degraded fellow men of the African race; 
‘and, on the question, ‘Shall this petition be 
‘received ?’ it passed in the affirmative—yeas 19, 
‘nays 9. 

‘*The yeas and nays being required by one 
‘fifth of the Senators present—those who voted 
‘ in the affirmative are: 

‘* Messrs. Adams, Caer Bayard, 
‘ (Delaware,) Brown, (Kentucky,) Condict,( New 
‘ Jersey,) Franklin, (North Carolina,) Hilhouse, 
* (Connecticut,) Howland, (Rhode Island,) Lo- 
‘gan, (Pennsylvania,) Maclay, (Pennsylvania,) 
‘Mitchell, (New York,) Alcott, (New Hamp- 
‘shire,) Pickering, (Massachusetts,) Plummer, 
‘ (New Hampshire,) Smith, (Ohio,) Smith, (Ver- 
*‘mont,) Stone, (North Carolina,) Sumpter, 
* (South Carolina,) White, (Delaware,) Worth- 
‘ington, (Ohio.) 

‘** And those who voted in the negative are: 

‘* Messrs. Anderson, (Tennessee,) Baldwin, 
‘ (Georgia,) Bradley, (Vermont,) Cocke, (Ten- 
‘ nessee,) Jackson, (Georgia, ) Moore, ( Virginia,) 
‘Smith, (Maryland,) Smith, (New York,) and 
* Wright, (Maryland.) 

‘* So the petition was read.’’ 

The Senate will perceive that I have added to 
the names of the members of the Senate that of 
the States which they each represented. The 
Senator from South Carolina will see that among 
those who, upon this occasion, sustained the right 
of petition, there is found the name of General 
Sumpter, his distinguished predecessor. I wish 
him, also, to observe that but seven Senators 
from the slaveholding States voted against re- 
ceiving the petition; although it was of a char- 
acter well calculated to excite theiy hostile and 
jealous feelings. ° 

The present, sir, is areal controversy between 
liberty and power. In my humble judgment, it 
is far the most important question which has been 
before the Senate since I have had the honor of 
occupying a seat in this body. It is a contest 
between those, however unintentionally, who de- 
sire to abridge the right of the people in askin 
their servants for a redress of grievances, an 
those who desire to leave it as the Constitution 
left it free as the air. Petitions ought ever to 
find their way into the Senate without impedi- 
ment; and I trust that the decision upon this 
question will result in the establishment of one 
of the dearest rights which a free people can 
enjoy. 

Now, sir, why should the Senator from South 
Carolina urge the motion which he has made? I 
wish I could persuade him to withdraw it. We 
of the North honestly believe, and I feel confident 
he will not doubt our sincerity, that we cannot 
vote for his motion without violating our duty 
to God and to the country—without disregarding 
the oath which we have sworn to support the 
Constitution. 

This is not the condition of those who advocate 
his motion. Itis not pretended that the Consti- 
tution imposes any obligation upon them to vote 
for this motion. With them it is a question of 
mere en with us, one of constitutional 
duty. ask gentlemen of the South, for their 
own sake, as well as for that of their friends in 
the North, to vote against this motion. It will 
place us all in a false position, where neither 
their sentiments nor ours will be properly under- 
stood. 

The people of the North are pany poe of 
their rights and liberties. Among these, they 
bold the right of petition to be one of the most 
sacred character. I would say to the gentlemen 
of the South, why, then, will you array your- 
selves, without any necessity, against this right? 
You believe that we are much divided on the 

uestion of abolition; why, then, will you intro- 

uce another element of discord among us, which 
may do your cause much harm, and which cannot 
possibly do it any good? When you possess an 
impregnable fortress, if you will defend it, why 
take shelter in an outwork, where defeat is cer- 
tain? Why select the very weakest position, 
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one on which you yourselves will present a) 
divided front to the enemy, when it is in your | 
power to choose one on which you and us can 
all unite? You will thus afford an opportunity 
to the Abolitionists at the North to form a false | 
issue with your friends. You place us in sucha 
condition that we cannot defend you without in- 
fringing the sacred right of petition. Do you not 
verceive that the question of abolition may thus 
be indissolubly connected, in public estimatior, 
with a cause which we can never abandon? If 
the Abolitionists themselves had been consulted, 
I will venture to assert they ought to have ad- 
vised the very course which has been adopted by 
their greatest enemies. 

The vote upon this unfortunate motion may do 
almost equal harm in the South. It may audi 
an impression there that we who will vote against 
the motion are not friendly to the protection of 
their constitutional rights. It may arouse jealousy 
and suspicion where none ought to exist; and 
may thus magnify a danger which has already 
been greatly exaggerated. In defending any great 
cause it is always disastrous to take a position 
which cannot be maintained. Your forces thus 
become scattered and inefficient; and the. enemy 
may obtain possession of the citadel whilst you 
are vainly attempting to defend an outpost. I 
am sorry, indeed, that this motion has been made. 

I shall now proceed to defend my own motion 
from the attacks which have been made upon it. 
It has been equally opposed by both extremes. I 
have not found, upon the present occasion, the 
maxim to be true, that ‘in medio tutissimus ibis.”? 
The Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Porrer,] and 
the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster,] 
seem both to believe that little, if any difference 
exists between the refusal to receive a petition, 
and the rejection of its prayer after it has been | 
received. Indeed, the gentleman from Louisiana, 
who I am happy to call my friend, says he can 
see no difference atall between these motions. At 
the moment I heard this remark, I was inclined 
te believe that it proceeded from that confusion 
of ideas which sometimes exist in the clearest 
heads of that country from which he derives his 
origin, and from which I am myself proud to be 
descended. What, sir, no difference between 
refusing to receive a request at all, and actually 
receiving it and considering it respectfully, and 
afterwards deciding, without delay, that it is not | 
in your power to grant it! There is no man in 
the country acquainted with the meaning of the 
plainest words in the English language, who will 
not recognize the distinction ina moment. If a 
constituent of that gentleman should present to 
him a written request, and he should tell him to 
go about his business, and take his paper with 
him, that he would not have anything to do with 
him or it: this would be to refuse to receive the 
petition. On the other hand, if the gentleman 
should receive this written request of his con- | 
stituent, read it over carefully and respectfully, | 
and file it awey among his papers, but, finding it 
was of an unreasonable or dangerous character, 
he should inform him, without taking further 
time to reflect upon it, that the case was a plain 
one, and that he could not, consistently with what 
he believed to be his duty, grant the request: this 
would be to reject the prayer of the petition. 
There is as much difference between the two 
cases, as there would be between kicking a man 
down stairs who attempted to enter your house, 
and receiving him politely, examining his re- 
quest, and then refusing to comply with it. 

It has been suggested that the most proper | 





_ their limits. 
| pose that they would have made this cession | 
/upon any other terms, had they imagined what a 


| I intended to adopt as strong a measure as I 
/a proper respect for the petitioners. 
| treat these respectable constituents of my own 


them highly. On a former occasion I did ample | 


| any person could have supposed that it was dis- 
| respectful to them to refuse to grant their prayer 
| in the first instance, and not disrespectful to re- 


| referred to a committee. 
| memorial will be received by the Senate, and will | 
| be filed among the records of the country. That 
_it has already been the _— of sufficient delib- 


| sented to them, the request is refused without 


| by a competent judge. 





| gered, their prospect of final emancipation is 


| 
| 
} 


' 


| 
| 


| District, without expressly forbidding 





throughout these States—by circulating their in- | 
cendiary pamphletsand pictures—the seeds of dis- 
union, insurrection, and servile war. You would | 
thus take advantage of the generous confidence | 
of Virginia and Maryland in ceding to you this 

ngress 
to abolish slavery here whilst it exists within 
No man can for one moment sup- 


necessity could ever exist for such a restriction. 
Whatever may be my opinion of the power of 
Congress, under the Constitution, to* interfere 
with this question, about which at present, I say 
nothing, I shall as steadily and as sternly oppose 
its exercise as if I believed no such power to 
exist. 

In making the motion now before the Senate, 


could consistently with the right of petition and 
I am the 
last man in the world who would intentionally 


TEE ee 


with disrespect. I know them well, and prize | 


justice to their character. 


I deny that they are | 
Abolitionists. i 


I cannot, however, conceive how 


fuse to grant it after their memorial had been 
In the first case their | 





eration and debate; that it has already occupied a 
due portion of the time of the Senate, cannot be 
doubted or denied. Every one acquainted with 
the proceedings of courts of justice must know 
that often, very often, when petitions are pre- 


—— 


any delay. This is always done in a plain case 
And yet who ever heard 
that this was treating the petitioner with disre- 
spect? In order to be respectful to these memo- 
rialists, must we go through the unmeaning form, 
in this ease, of referring the memorial to a com- 
mittee, and pretending to deliberate when we are 
now all fully prepared to decide? 
I repeat, too, that | intended to make ag strong 
a motion in this case as the circumstances would 
justify. It is necessary that we should use every 
constitutional effort to suppress the agitation 
which now disturbs the land. This is necessary, 
as much for the happiness and future prospects 
of the slave as for the security of the master. 
3efore this storm began to rage, the laws in regard 
to slaves had been greatly ameliorated by the 
slaveholding States; they enjoyed many privileges 
which were unknown in former times. In some 
of the slave States prospective and gradual eman- 
cipation was publicly and seriously discussed. 
But now, thanks to the efforts of the Abolitionists, 


the slaves have been deprived of these privileges; || 





and whilst the integrity of the Union is endan- 


delayed to an indefinite period. To leave this | 
question where the Constitution has left it, to the | 
slaveholding States themselves, is equally dictated | 
by a humane regard for the slaves as well as for 

their masters. 
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amend it by asserting this principle; and thus we 
should excite another dangerous and unprofitable 
debate. The second class, although they ma 

not believe that the subject is constitutionally be- 
yond the control of Congress, yet they think 
that the acts of cession from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to the United States forbid us to act upon 
the subject. These gentlemen would insist upon 
the affirmance of this proposition. The third 
class would not go as far as either of the former, 
They do not believe that the subject is placed 
beyond the — of Congress either by the Con- 
stitution or by the compacts of cession, yet they 
are as firmly opposed to granting the prayer of 
the petition, whilst slavery continues to exist in 
Maryland and Virginia, as if they held both these 
opinions. They know that these States never 
would have ceded this territory of ten miles square 
to the United States upon any other condition, if 
it had entered into their conception that Con- 
gress would make an attempt sooner to convert 
it into a free district. Besides, they are convinced 
that to exercise this power, at an earlier period, 
would seriously endanger not only the peace and 
harmony of the Union, but its very existence, 
This class of Senators, whilst they entertain these 
opinions, which ought to be entirely satisfactory 
to the South, could never consent to vote fora 
resolution declaring that to act upon the subject 
would bea violation of the Constitution or of the 
compacts. The fourth class, and probably not 
the least numerous, are opposed to the agitation 
of the question, under existing circumstances, 
and will vote against the abolition of slavery in 
this District at the present moment, but would 
be unwilling to give any vote which might pledge 
them for the future. Here are the elements of 
discord. Although we can all, or nearly all, agree 
in the general result, yet we should differ essen- 
tially in the means of arriving at it. The politic 
and the wise course, then, is to adopt my motion 
that the prayer of the memorialists ought to be 


| rejected. Each gentleman will arrive at this con- 


clusion in hisown way. Although we may thus 
travel different roads, we will all reach the same 
point. Shonld the committee go one step further 
than report this very proposition, we should at 
once be separated into four divisions; and the 


| result must ve that the-whole subject would finally 


be laid upon the table, and thus the Abolitionists 
would obtain a victory over the friends of the 


| Union both to the North and,to the South. 


Before I made the motion now before the Sen- 
ate, I deliberately and anxiously considered all 
these embarrassing difficulties. At the first I 
was under the impression that the reference of 
this subject to a committee would be the wisest 
course. In view of all the difficulties, however, 
I changed my opinion; and I am now willing, 
most cheerfully, to assume all the responsibility 
which may rest upon me for having made this 
motion. 

I might have moved to lay the memorial upon 
the table; but I did not believe that this would be 


|| doing that justice to the South which she hasa 


right to demand at our hands. She is entitled to 
the strongest vote, upon the strongest proposi- 
tion, which gentlemen can give, without violating 
their principles. ’ 

I have but a few words more to say. As events 


1 have deprived me of the occupation assigned to 


There are other objections to the reference of || me by the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. 
| this memorial to a committee which must, I think, |} Maneum,] I feel myself at liberty to invade the 


be conclusive. I ask the Senate, after witnessing 
the debate upon the present question, to what | 
conclusion could this committee arrive? If they 


rovince allotted by the same gentleman to the 
nator from New York, [Mr. Wricur,] and to 
defend a distinguished member of the Albany 


course would be to refer this petition to a com- |! attempted to assert any principle beyond the || Regency. In this I am a mere volunteer. | 


mittee. What possible good can result from re- 
ferring it? Is there a Senator on this floor who 
has not long since determined whether he will 
vote to abolish slavery in this District or not? 
Does any gentleman require the report of a com- 


| would be confusion worse confounded. 


naked proposition before us, that the prayer of 
the memorialists ought not to be 


chose thus to act because Governor Marcy has 


ranted, we || expressed my opinions better than I could do 


would be cast into a labyrinth of difficulties. It || myself. 


| wish to obtain a strong vote, and thus at the same 


mittee, in order to enable him to decide this || time tranquilize the South and the North upon 


question? Not one. 
By granting the prayer of this memorial, es I 
observed on a former occasion, you would estab- | 
lish a magazine of gunpowder here, from which | 
trains might be laid into the surrounding States, | 
which would produce fearful explosions. In the | 
very heart of the slaveholding States themselves 
you would erect an impregnable citadel from 
whence the Abolitionists might securely spread 


this exciting topic, the reference of it to a com- | 
mittee would be the most unfortunate course | 
which we could adopt. Senators are divided into | 
four classes upon this question. The first believe | 


if we | 
| 


that to abolish slavery in this District would be || 


a violation of the Constitution of the United | 
States. Should the committee recommend any 
proposition of a less decided character, these Sen- 
ators would feel it to be their duty to attempt to | 


~ 





And here, permit me to say.that, in my judg- 
ment, southern gentlemen who are not satisfied 
with his last message, so far as it relates to the 
Abolitionists, are very unreasonable. With the 
— tone and spirit of that message no one 
2as found any fault; no one can justly find any 
fault. In point of fact, it is not even liable to the 
solitary objection which has been urged against 
it, that he did not recommend to the Legislature 
the passage of a law for the purpose of punishing 
those Abolitionists who, in that State, should at- 
tempt to excite insurrection and sedition in the 
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slaveholding States, by the circulation of inflam- 1 


matory publications and pictures. It is true that 
he does not advise the immediate passage of such 
a law, but this was because he thought 
opinion would be sufficient to put them down. 
He, however, looks to it as eventually proper, in 
case, contrary to his opinion, such a measure 
should become necessary to arrest the evil. He 
expressly asserts, and clearly proves, that the 


|| my support to this bill; yet, although I have given 
ublic | 


} 
i 


Legislature possesses the power to pass such a | 


law. This is the scope and spirit of his mes- 
8 ge. ° ° 
Oucht he to have recommended the immediate 
5 * . 
passage of sucha law? I think not. The his- 


tory of mankind, in all ages, demonstrates that | 


the surest mode of giving importance to any sect, 
whether in politics or religion, is to subject ‘its 
members to persecution. It has become a pro- 
verb, that ‘* the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church.”’ 


By persecution religious sects, | 


maintaining doctrines the most absurd and the | 


most extravagant—doctrines directly at war with 
the pure faith and principles announced to the 
world by the Divine Author of our religion, have 
been magnified into on I do not believe 
there is any State in this Union—unless the in- 





| payment specified in the bonds; or to allow the 
|| * said bonds to be canceled, upon giving to the 
| * said collector new bonds, with one or more 


formation which we have received from the Sen- || 


ators from Vermont might make that State an 


| ‘ for the sums of the former bonds, respectively, 


exception — where penal laws of the character || 
proposed would not advance instead of destroy- | 


ing the cause of the Abolitionists. 
dent such would be the event in Pennsylvania. 
Severe legislation, unless there is a manifest ne- 
cessity for it, is always prejudicial. This ques- 
tion may be safely left to public opinion, which, 


I feel confi- | 


torrent, sweeps away error. The —— al- | 


though they may sometimes be misle 
ginning, always judge correctly in the end. Let 
severe penal laws on this subject be enacted in 
any State—let a few honest but misguided en- 
thusiasts be prosecuted under them—let them be 
tried and punished in the face of the country, 
and you will thus excite the sympathies of the 
people, and create a hundred Abolitionists where 
one only now exists. Southern gentlemen have 


no right to doubt our sincerity upon this subject; | 


and they ought to permit us to judge for our- 
selves as to the best mode of allaying the excite- 
ment which they believe exists among ourselves. 

If the spirit of abolition had become so exten- 
sive and so formidable as some gentlemen sup- 
pose, we might justly be alarmed for the existence 


it to be weak and powerless, though it is noisy. 
Without excitement got up here or elsewhere, 
which may continue its existence for some time 


longer, it will pass away in.a short period, like , 


the other excitements which have disturbed the 
public mind, and are now almost forgotten. 


SUFFERERS BY THE NEW YORK FIRE, 


SPEECH OF HON. W. J. GRAVES, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 17, 1836, 


On the bill for the relief of the Sufferers by the Fire at New 
York. e 

Mr. GRAVES addressed the Chair to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

From the latitude allowed those who have pre- 
ceded me in this debate, I hope it will not be con- 
sidered out of order in me to speak to the merits 
of the whole bill. I have entertained the opinion, 
since the first introduction of this bill, that we 
could not, in accordance with sound policy and 
correct principles of legislation, grant the relief 
proposed by it to the unfortunate victims of this 
most unprecedented calamity; much less extend 
the operations of the bill, as proposed in the sec- 
ond section, to afl such merchants as are not 
included in the first, and who, though they had 
suffered no loss by the late fire, were indebted to 
the Government for duties at the port of New 
York by bonds that fell due prior thereto. 

Laboring under the influence of that almost 
universal sympathy which was pervading the 
community for the objects of this affliction, I have 





in the be- | 








| 


| hereby authorized and directed to give up or 
‘cancel all such bonds upon the receipt of others 
| described in this act; which last mentioned 
in our age, and in our country, like a mighty || 





/fand twelve months, from and after the day of 
| “payment specified in the bonds: Provided, how- 
of this Union. Comparatively speaking, | believe | 


| * seventeenth of December last.’’ 


|| no official information as to the extent of the relief 
|| asked. 


| 
| 


j 
| 
| 


| 


| urged im support of this measure, and that too, 
|| in a manner most peculiarly felicitous. 


| ‘ suffered loss of property by t 
|‘ tion at that place, the time of perenne of all 


| time they respectively fall due up to the period 


| amounts to something upwards of three hundred 
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felt a strong and sincere desire, if I could con- 


examine well into the subject, and weigh well 
sistently with my convictions of duty, to give 


the probable effect and consequence of such a 
precedent upon the future legislation of this 
House. 

We, Mr. Chairman, I am fully apprised, are 
most delivately and peculiarly situated m refer- 
ence to this as well as all other claims that come 
before us; we occupy the attitudes both of party 
and jadge; and whilst we should be careful not 
to let seli-interest bias us on the one side, we 
should not be less careful to see that we are not 
driven into error on the other hand from too 
great an apprehension of doing injustice to the 
applicants. But, sir, let us now proceed to con- 
sider, in detail, the arguments of the friends of 
this measure. The honorable member from Mas- 
sachusetts, as has been remarked, having covered 
all the grounds taken in support of this bill, I 
will confine myself particularly to his remarks. 

The first ground taken by him is, that the 
Government has such an amount of surplus rev- 
enue now in its Treasury, that it would have no 
use for the money if the bonds were collected, 
and that it would be suffered to lie in the deposit 
banks without interest. Is it trae, Mr. Chairman, 
that this Government has no use for money at 
this time? Is it true that the different States in 
this Union have already done for themselves all 
that can be done iv the way of promoting the 
interest and happiness of their citizens, and that 

/they are now reclining at their ease in conse- 
quence of having nothing to do enleulated to ad- 
vance the public good? [I humbly conceive not. 
Look abroad in the land, and what do we see? 
Within the last year or two, the public spirit of 
our fellow citizens seems to have received a new 
impulse in almost every quarter of this vast Re- 
public. A new era seems to be bursting on us, 

‘ That those who are designed to be relieved by || ‘The people are aroused to their own best interest. 

‘ this section, and who may have paid their oda We see the different States, situated on the dif- 

‘ subsequent to the late fire, shall also be entitled || ferent extremes of this vast Union, contemplating 

‘to the benefit of this section, and that the said || and moving in the work of connecting themselves 

‘ bonds shall be renewed from the day when the | with each other by inland communication that 

same were paid.’’ | literally conquers space. We sce the Legisla- 
The second section provides “ that the collector || tures of the different States providing for works 
of the port of New York is hereby authorized || of internal improvement upon a scale that is truly 

‘and directed to extend the payment in the man- | worthy of a free people. They are not contract- 
ner prescribed in the first section of this act, of || ing loans of thousands and tens of thousands for 

all other bonds given for duties at the port of || the accomplishment of this, that, or the other 

New York prior to the late fire, and not provided | little local improvement, but of tens of millions, 

‘ for it the first section as aforesaid for six, nine, || for objects embracing the improvement of the 
whole extent of their territory. Never, in the 

' history of this Government, was there such a 
spirit of enterprise abroad. Never was there a 
time when there was such a demand for money 
on the part of the different States for their re- 
spective improvements as the present; and are 
we to be told we have no use for the money in 
the public Treasury ? 

1 readily agree that it is better that these import- 
ing merchants who are engaged actively in enter- 
prising commerce that adds to the wealth of the 
nation, should hold this money, which belongs 
in common to them and the rest of their fellow- 

citizens, without interest, than that the deposit 

banks, in whose vaults it is to be placed, should 
be allowed to fatten and grow rich off of interest 
paid them by the people, for the most gracious 
privilege of using their own money. But I am 
/ not willing to stake the fate of this bill on this 
| and who, it is to be presumed, would feel no || issue. It is not the true issue. I, for one, sir, 
| interest in magnifying the amount upon which |, intended to legislate upon this and every other 
| they ask indulgence, without interest, and who, || subject calculated to affect our finances, with just 
| because of their interest, would be held in all || as strict an eye to economy as though I knew 
| legal tribunalsas incompetent witnesses, Taking, || this Congress intended to obey the voice of the 
| then, the account of the friends of the bill as || people, in their demand for an equal distribution 
correct, the first section of it embraces bonds for || of the surplus revenue among the States. I am 
about seven hundred thousand dollars, and the || not yet prepared to anticipate a failure of this 


a most patient and impartial hearing to all that 
has been said in support of it, my opinions re- 
main unchanged. The honorable member from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Puiurs,} who last ad- 
dressed the committee, in a very elaborate, able, | 
and truly eloquent speech, has occupied all the | 
grounds, in my humble conception, that can be 


The first section of the bill provides, ** That | 
‘the collector of the port of New York be, and 
‘ he is hereby, authorized, as he may deem best 
‘ calculated to secure the interests of the United 
‘ States, to cause to be extended (with the assent 
‘ of the sureties thereon) to all persons who have 

o late conflagra- | 


‘bonds heretofore given by them for duties, to | 
¢ periods not exceeding three, four, or five pears 
‘in equal installments, from and after the day of 


* sureties, to the satisfaction of the said collector, 


‘payable in equal installments, in three, four, 
‘and five years from and after the day of pay- 
‘ment specified in the bonds to be taken up or 
* canceled, as aforesaid; and the said collector is 


‘bonds shall be proceeded with in all respects 
‘like other bonds which are taken by collectors 
‘for duties due to the United States: Provided, 


Sever, That nothing contained in this act shall 
* extend to bonds which had fallen due before the 


I, Mr. Chairman, gave my undivided and most 
special attention to each and every position taken 
by that honorable gentleman in the progress of his 

| argument, and propose, as briefly as the nature 

| of the case will admit, to review such of them as 

| bear upon the real merits of this question. 
| Before, however, I proceed to a consideration || 
| of the arguments of that gentleman, allow me to | 
| remark that we have been required to act upon | 
| this subject rather in the dark; that we have had 


We have to rely on the verbal informa- 
| tion of the friends of this measure, who, I sup- 
pose, have it from those who are asking relief, | 


| second section about three million dollars. Pred- || most important measure. 
| icating my calculation upon this information, I Government is a moral person, possessing in 
find interest on those bonds, at the rate 6f six || reference to its property all the natural, moral, 
per cent. perannum, renewable annually from the | and legal rights of a private individual? every 
| citizen constitutes a component part thereof, and 
| his right in everything that belongs to the Govern- 
| ment—whether it be in the public lands, or bonds 
|| upon importers, or in whatever the right of prop- 
dollars; an amount greater than is required to || erty can exist—though small in point of size, yet 
pay the two hundred and forty-three members of || bears the same proportion to the entire thing 


} 
to which it is proposed to extend the credits, | 
| 
this House for one hundred and sixty days, and | which one bears to the number of citizens in this 


and eighteen thousand seven hundred and forty 





sufficiently large, especially when taken into con- Government; and is just as perfect and un ues- 
sideration in connection with the importance of || tionable as though the right to the entire thin 
the principle involved, to induce this House to |! was vested in him, and the same policy, whic 
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is observed in the fiscal concerns of a wise, pru- 
dent, humane, and just private individual, should | 
control and regulate the financial operations of 
every Government, where the interest and hap- | 
piness of the great mars of the people are the 
paramount considerations. Hence, we should | 
adopt the same process of analysis, the same 
rules of investigation, in arriving at the relative | 
rights of the Government, and such of its citizens 
as are embraced by the provisions of this bill, 
as though it were a matter between two indi- 
viduals. 

His second ground is, that it is the interest of 
the Government, acting as a prudent creditor, to | 
extend the proposed credit, in order the better 
to secure the collection of her debts. The Gov- | 
ernment holds the bonds on its citizens for duties; 
and when théy fell due, it has a right to expect 
payment, without some sufficient cause against 
it. The merchant, in the present instance, says | 
to his Government: You hold my bond due on 
such a day, for such an amount, for duties; from 
an unexpected misfortune I am, in some degree, 
crippled in my commercial operations; and it will 
be your interest to indulge me for four years 
after my bonds become due, without interest, in 
order that your debt may be the better secured. 
Ought not the Government to act as any other 
prudent creditor, and say to its debtor: You must 
give me some evidence, in addition to your own 
suggestion, that it is my interest thus to act? 
Would not any prudent private creditor require 
other proof than the statement of his debtor be- 
fore he would thus prolong, for four years, the | 
time of the payment of his debt, and that, too, 
without interest? Being, then, altogether without 
proof that it is its interest to extend this credit, I 
think the Government on this account alone ought 
not to do it. 

I will conclade my remarks upon this branch 
of the subject by asking whether it is supposed 
by any friend of this bill that one of those im- 
porters would agree to extend a credit of four 
years without interest for the price of a quantity 
of goods purchased of him in New York bya 
merchant from Louisville or Cincinnati, and lost 
by the purchaser in descending the river, or by 
fire after they had reached their destination? Un- 
less he had satisfactory reasons to believe it was 
his interest, he would be just as far from doing 
this as a high-minded merchant from a western 
city would be from asking it, or receiving it if 
offered. 


All who have assumed to represent the feelings | 


of the merchants of New York, embraced by this 
bill, have expressly disavowed, on behalf of those 


merchants, a desire, or even willingness, to ac- | 


cept of the proposed measure, as a favor, boon, 
or charity from the Government. They say they 
rest this claim upon its intrinsic justice; that it is 
founded in correct principle, and demand of us, 
as a matter of right, the passage of this bill; to 
prove which, they assume that the importer is a 
mere agent of the Government; that the bond he 
executes for duties is executed under a sort of 
legal restraint; that his contract is not voluntary. 
Both of these positions I consider altogether 
untenable. The importer cannot, in my concep- 
tion, be understood to sustain to the Government 
the relation of an agent to his principal. It cer- 
tainly cannot be, as the supporters of this measure 
have contended, that the importer sustains to the 
Federal Government the relation that the collector 
of the revenues in the States does to the State 
governments. The collectors of the ports, as I 
understand it, answer to the place of the collectors 
of the revenues in the States, and the importer, 
to every intent and purpose, answers to the place 
of tax-payer. 

The collectors of the revenues in the State gov- 
ernments have no right of property in the taxes 
they collect, and are in strictness agents, just as 
much as the auctioneer is the agent of the owner 
of the goods which he sells. An agent has no 
right of property in the article the owner has 
placed in his hands; the owner has the entire right; 
and thus the one is easily distinguished from the 
other. 
ble intent, the owner of his imported goods? Can 
he not keep and use them himself, or retail or 
-wholesale them out, or refuse to do either at his 


ownoption? None can deny this; and if so, how | 
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can it be contended that the importer sustains the 
relation to this Government ofa mere agent? It 
— seems to me the position is too self-evi- 
dently fallacious to be susceptible of elucidation. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts contends that 
it is the spirit and intention of the law that the 
consumer, and not the importer, should pay the 
duty; and hence, before the goods are aan to the 
consumer, if they are destroyed by fire, or other 
accident, the importer should be released from 
the duty. Now, whilst I readily admit the prac- 
tical effect of imposing duties upon importations 
in this as in roe other country is, that the 
consumer pays it, 

thing in the spirit and meaning or policy of t 


| laws imposing duties on importations that re- 
quires a sale by the importer, or a consumption | 


of the article imported, before the Government 
has a right, in justice and in law, to exact its 
duties. 


do deny that there is = 


When an importer introduces a foreign article | 


into this Government, he acts with a view of 
making a profit by it. If it be in great demand, 


he perhaps makes a heavy profit: if in less de- | 


mand, his profit diminishes in the same propor- |, 


tion. If it be in no demand, he perhaps fails in | 


He makes 


| his importation with a full knowledge of all his_ 





Is not the importer, then, to every possi- | 


| 





| entitled to the increased value. 
| incident to the nature of the business; and every 
| rational man who engages in it so calculates, and 


risks, and only does it because of his conviction 


that the prospect of a good profit is greater than | 
| the probability of a loss. 
gain; and if he lose by it, nothing but just one 


His is a chancing bar- 


of those contingencies which in the nature of 


things must occasionally occur, has transpired, | 


Sup- | 


and he has no just ground of complaint. 
pose ah importer introduce a quantity of some 
article subject to become worthless, and after he 
enters it, and gives his bond for the duty, it 
actually becomes worthless, will it be contended 
the importer shall be released from the duty be- 
cause the article had not gotten off his hands 
before it spoiled? Surely none will so contend. 
As well might it be contended, that if such article 
had enhanced in value the Government should be 
Such risks are 


lays his profits accordingly. 

I do not consider that the profit or per cent. 
which the importer makes upon his importation 
is the consideration that supports and renders 
valid the bonds given by him for duties, but it is 


| the privilege of importing, and taking the chance 
| of making a profit, that constitutes their real con- 
j . ’ 

| sideration. The Government does not undertake 


to guaranty to the importer a sale of his imported 
goods, or a profit upon that sale. None, itis to 
be presumed, will contend that the importer who 
has failed to realize more than cost and carriage 
for his cargo shall claim to be released from the 
duties he owes his Government, because he was 


| unable to make a sale covering cost, carriage, | 


and duty. — RE 
The consideration of a bond for dutiesis exactly 
analogous to that of one executed for lottery 


tickets, the purchaser only buys a chance fora | 
| prize, and not the prize itself. And the purchaser 
of a ticket could with just as much propriety go || 


to the agent of those who have made a lottery 
and ask for his money back after he had drawn 
a blank, as the importer can come to us, sir, as 
the agents of the people, to whom all duties be- 
long, and ask us to forgive him his bond, or to 
extend him a credit averaging four years; for it 
will be borne in mind that those who have advo- 
cated this bill have avowed an intention of sus- 
taining another bill to release the duties on all 





| 
| 
| 





— 
— 


importations than they anticipated when the 
engaged in the enterprise? And who would ever 
think of their dividing their profits, thus greatly 
increased, with the Government, by whose im. 
mediate action those profits were enlarged ? 

The gentleman from Massachusetts says, al. 
though it is the intention of the law that the con- 
sumer should pay the duty, and not the importer, 
yet the situation of the importer is altogether 


| different from the merchant in Cincinnati, who 


may have purchased from the importer; the im- 
orter, being a kind of agent of the Government, 
as a right to demand ‘his duties back of the 

Government, if the goods imported be consumed 


| before sale; but if the Cincinnati merchant buy 
| the whole cargo, and itis consumed by fire, whilat 


his, though perhaps unremoved, the Government 
ought not to interfere, because one is a sort of 
agent of the Government, and pays the duty, and 
the other does not. Is this not rather a distine- 
tion without a difference? In neither case has 
the article reached the hands of the consumer, 
And if the gentleman’s argument be good, that it 
is the intention of the law that the consumer 
should pay the duty, would it not as much defeat 
that intention in the case of the Cincinnati mer- 


| chant as in that of the New York importer, and 


as much in the case of the village merchant, 
who is, perhaps, the third owner, as in either 
instance ? 

But it is contended again by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, that the laws imposing du- 


| ties operate as a legal restraint on the natural 


right of the importer; that he is compelled to 
execute his bond before he can land or enter his 
cargo, and therefore the bond is not altogether 
voluntary, and that in this, it essentially differs 
| from an ordinary bond given to a private creditor 
by his debtor. There may, at first blush, be an 
apparent difference in the two cases, but, on ex- 
amination, I think it will be found that there is 
no essential or material difference. I hold thata 
_merchant enters upon the pursuit of his chosen 
avocation with a knowledge of the laws by which 
the wisdom of the nation has regulated it. He 
| knows that when his ship arrives in port he has 
to execute his bond, with approved security, for 
the duties on his cargo, before he can land or 
enjer itin thecustom-house. Witha full knowl- 
edge of all this, he, as a free agent, laboring under 
no legal compulsion or restraint, voluntarily en- 
ters upon the business of an importer, it is to be 
| presumed with a knowledge of, and a willingness 
to comply with, the laws regulating the imposi- 
tion and collection of duties. Hence, with great 
deference to the opinion of the honorable gentle- 
man, I cannot admit-the validity of his position, 
| that the contract between the importer and his 
| Government is not entirely voluntary, and that 
| it differs essentially from one between a private 
_ creditor and debtor. ° 
Every pursuit has its peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages. We find the rewards of labor in 
the thousand various pursuits of life, from the 


|, humble day laborer up to the most enterprising 


goods that were destroyed in the hands of the | 
importer, and no small proportion of their argu- | 


ments have borne on this question. . But, further 
to elucidate my understanding of the practical 
operations of the chancing bargain of the im- 
oa suppose those sufferers by the fire in New 


ork had, since the fire, imported French goods | 


to the value of $20,000,000, and a war with 
France, or a total exclusion of all French goods 


from our ports, had been determined upon <i 
t 


Congress—would not those importers have fe 
themselves entitled to all the advantages accruing 


| to them in sucha contingency? Would they not, 


as sensible men, have improved their fortuitous 


and hazardous merchant, are generally small in 
| proportion io their certainty, and enlarge as they 
_grow more uncertain, Hence, he who is content 

with the meager supply of the absolute neces- 
sities of an humble life, will adopt the pursuit of 
| a day laborer, because the reward of his labor is 
immediate and certain; he draws each night the 
wages of the past day, and retires to his humble 
dwelling to rest from his labor, free from all the 
cares and perplexities to which others of large 
possessions and multifarious engagements are 
subject. He, however, who is not content with 
his condition, will, perhaps, adopt the business 
of a tiller of the earth, the rewards of whose 
labor, though more uncertain and not so imme- 
diate, are yet larger in proportion to their greater 
uncertainty. Anearly frost or an unusual storm 
may occasionally sweep from him the fruits of 
months of labor; yet, as such occurrences are 
rare, and the inducements in the way of profit 
are great, we see the great mass of our fellow 
citizens engaged in agriculture. But when the 
early frosts come, and cut short the crops of the 
farmer, he isconscious that it is nothing but what, 
from the nature of his business, he had reason 
occasionally to anticipate, and never thinks of 


position to make a much greater profit on these || asking the Government to supply his loss. So 
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again, he who is ambitious of great wealth, who 
has no relish for mediocrity, and who, from the | 

culiarity of his organization, is happiest when | 
most excited—which is when his prospects of || 
gain and hope of profits are greatest—adopts the | 
pursuit of an importer, who, whilst he shares || 
undividedly the immense profits attending pros- 
perity in his pursuit, should not, as a just man, | 
when adversity comes, desire his fellow-citizens || 
—which is but another name for his Govern- | 
ment—to reinstate him in his losses. I cannot | 

receive that his claim for relief has any more |, 
foundation in principle and justice than that of | 
the farmer whose crop has.been cut short by the 
frosts, or an unfavorable season. 

Upon the subject of the ware! ousing system 
of England, about which the honorable gentle- 
man has exhibited much learning, I will barely || 
remark, that the only material practical difference || 
between it and our system is, that there the risk || 
of the importer is less than in this country, and 
he lays a less profit to cover that less risk. Our 
soreueiine. enlightened and intelligent, as the 
gentleman has just said they are, lay a profit 
upon their business that bears a proper propor- 
tion to their risk; as evidence of which take the 
importers of goods to this country for the last | 
twenty years. Look at the amount of capital | 
invested by them in their business, and then see | 
whether, under all the supposed hardships of our | 
aera same amount of capita! has been em- | 
ployed by the same number of men, with any- 
thing approaching the same profit. It cannot be 
the policy of this Government, by partial and 
individual legislation, to contribute to the amass- | 
ment of ovegrown wealth in the hands of any 
particular class of its citizens. The people in 
every community are most happy when there is 
least inequality in their wealth; and as the hap- 
piness of the people is the prime object of this 
Government, we should be slow to indulge in a 
course of partial legislation calculated to defeat 
that great object. OurGovernment has a just and 
natural right to demand of its importers duties 
upon their importations, in return for the mil- 
lions of dollars it annually expends in protecting 
and affording facilities to their commerce, among 
the most conspicdous items of which stand the 
expenses of our Navy and our diplomatic corps. 
It is unjust that the Government, which is but | 
another name for the whole people, should lay 
out and expend millions annually for the pro- 
tection of a portion of its citizens in a particular 
pursuit, and get nothing in tura for it to the 
common Treasury. 

The honorable gentleman further insists on the 
propriety of this measure, because of the immense || 
amount which the port of New York has yielded | 
to the Treasury, exceeding, as we are informed, || 
two hundred and sixty millions of dollars, and 
now annually equaling one half of all the duties || 
of the Government. And it is urged with great 
zeal and earnestness for the Government, that | 
merchants who have done this much have a right, 
to claim its special protection. Now, mark, Mr. 
Chairman, that the friends of this bill have con- 
tended that the spirit and meaning of the laws || 
imposing duties on imports are, that the con- | 
sumer shall pay them; and all admit that in gen- 
eral the practical operation of these laws is, that 
the consumer pays the first costs, the -carriage, 
the profits of all the intermediate owners, and the | 
duty of the Government, on everything that is | 
imported. If, then, this be correct, can it be 
said that New York is entitled to the credit of 
paying the taxes and supporting the Government? 
itis the products of the tillers of the earth, sir, 
that go abroad and return in the shape of foreign 
commodities through the port of New York, that 
fill your coffers; and New York collects and pays 
over to the Government the duties, and then 
turns round and says she is the supporter of the | 
Government. Does she, sir, do this service 
without compensation, that she should claim so 
much merit for it? Let us look into this matter. | 
She keeps for her trouble ten per cent. on the || 
amount collected, and this is the lowest estimate || 
that is placed on the expense of collection; so || 
that, in truth, we perceive that she has charged | 
us at least twenty-six millions of dollars for the | 
services rendered us in collecting and paying our | 
own money! And yet we are asked to pass this | 
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| ferent members. 
| village, and hamlet in the land will feel the effects | 


| grand and magnificent specimen of the incalcula- 


of this city; which, sir, though for months in 
| the dry season of every year is inaccessible, | 
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measure for her benefit, which is, in effect, a | 
donation of upwards of three hundred and eigh- 

teen thousand dollars. I, for one, am opposed 

to this extension of the credit on these an 
upon principle, and because I think the precedent 
will involve the country in immense troubles and 
difficulties; but if it be extended, I insist, in 
justice to the balance of the citizens of this Gov- 
ernment, that the obligers be required to pay 
interest upon their bonds. 

We have heard much said, Mr. Chairman, in 
commendation of the city of New York. She 
has been justly called the London of America. 
Weare truly told that she belongs alike to all the 
citizens of our wide-spread Republic, and that 
every one has cause to be proud of her. Her | 
representatives tell us that she is so completely | 
the heart of these United States, that the derange- | 
ment of any of her functions, like a derangement 
of the healthful operations of the functions of the 
human heart, will be severely felt by all the dif- 
We are told that every city, 


of this calamity, unless we extend the relief con- | 
templated by this bill. We have been told that | 
a large proportion of the banking capital upon | 
which the enterprise and the business of the 
West and the Southwest are predicated, belongs 
in New York; and unless she is relieved by our 


| timely interposition, that this portion of the Union | 


is to feel the shock with peculiar force. We, the | 
Representatives from Kentucky, have been ad- 
monished to look before we leap, and see that 
our opposition to this bill does not conflict with | 
the best interests of our constituents, and, as a | 
natural consequence, amount to a misrepresenta- | 
tion of them. We, sir, are advised, in a most | 
special and significant manner, by gentlemen from | 
New York, that very much of our banking cap- | 
ital belongs to that city, and that the vacuum 
occasioned by the late destruction of capital there, 
unless this measure should be successful, must | 
and will be supplied by funds withdrawn (by the | 
New York capitalists) from the West. 
I, Mr. Chairman, am not unapprised that a 
ay pressure in New York would be sensibly | 
elt by the people of Kentucky, and by no por- | 
tion of them so sensibly as my immediate con- | 
stituents, the citizens of the city of Louisville and 
the circumjacent counties; that city presents a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ble resources of the West, and most particularly 
of Kentucky, which ({ hope I may be permitted to 
say without incurring the imputation of egotism, | 
what all impartial writers have said) is the garden 
of the world. The history of the world, under 
similar circumstances, sir, presents no parallel to 
the rapidly increasing population and commerce 





except for boats of a smaller size, has more than 
doubled her population of ten thousand since the | 
census of 1830, and now possesses more com- 
merce by one fourth than her very flourishing 
and enterprising sister, Cincinnati, which in 1830 | 


| possessed a population near three times as great | 


as her’s. [am proud of a station upon this floor 
as the Representative of such a city; and as long 
as I am honored with its confidence, its best in- | 
terests shall find in me, though a feeble, yet a 
devoted and assiduousadvocate. But,sir, I should | 
feel myself an unworthy representative of my con- || 
stituents, who consider of, and act upon, every | 
subject connected with the public interest with | 


| expanded and enlarged views, were I not to act | 


upon this subject with views which I consider to | 
be correspondingly liberal and enlarged. I, sir, | 
however, do not consider that we act upon this | 
subject with views sufficiently snlaeged, when | 
we confine the operation of this measure to the | 
present effects to be produced upon New York | 
and such other sections as may feel the conse- | 
quences of the late fire; but we should look for- 

ward to the effects that this act is to have asa 

ponertest to future legislation in this hall. I be-| 
ieve the laws regulating the collection of our | 
duties are not unwise. I believe they reflect the | 
image of enlightened public opinion, upon which | 
all the laws of this Government rest; butif they are | 
wrong and oppressive, let us change the system, 
and let it be uniform in its operation, so that the 
citizens of every State, whether represented on 
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this floor by the influence and votes of one or 
forty members, shall experience equal benefits 
from it. 

Then, sir, I do admit that this fire will produce 
a pressure in New York, and that its effects will 
in some degree reach my constituents, and that 
the proposed measure would to some extent alle- 
viate that pressure. But, sir, it does not hence 
follow that I can support it; it does not follow 
that my constituents, if standing in person here, 
would support it. I know them well enough to 
assert, and I do assert with pride, as their Rep- 
resentative, that self-interest is no unerring test 
of their support of a particular measure, and that 
they would not hesitate to oppose this bill even 
though they were the immediate sufferers, and 
were intended to be the recipients of the favor, if 
they thought it wrong in principle, and bad in 
policy. Therefore I oppose the bill, believing, 
as I conscientiously do, that I could not vote for 
it, except in violation of important principles and 
sound policy. 

But, sir, let us consider of what appears to me 
to be another very weighty objection to this bill. 
It will be seen by the first section that every mer- 
chant who has suffered a loss to the amount of 
one thousand dollars shall have credits, equal to 
an average of four years, on the whole amount 
of his bonds from and after they fall due. Now, 
suppose an importer is indebted $50,000 for duties 
to the Government, and has lost $1,000 by the 
fire, calculating the use of his money, worth to 
him six per cent. per annum, he makes a net 
profit, over and above his loss, of $11,000. And 
off of whom? The people—the rightful owners 
of it, to whom it is always worth at least six per 
cent. per annum, and who have as much right 
to the interest as the principal. 

I hold, as it respects the second section of this 
bill, unless the credit asked is extended with the 
sole view of better securing the collection of bonds 
embraced by it, that there is no more propriety 
in extending the proposed credit than in taking 
the amount of $3,000,000 out of the Treasury, 
and loaning it to the merchants of Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, or Louisville; to do which we are 
prohibited by considerations of policy not less 
than those of a constitutional character. 

I am not one of the number who believe that a 
check on the growth and power of the city of 
New York will be attended with those blasting 
and ruinous effects on all the parts of this Govern- 
ment which some seem to anticipate. Whilst I 
am the last to desire'a calamity to befall New 
York; whilst I am entirely content that she may 
enjoy and improve those benefits which nature 
has given her, { should be happy to witness, in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, rival cities, 
commanding an equal commerce and an equal 
power. I must confess, occurrences have tran- 
spired, and ideas have been suggested, in con- 
nection with the power and importance of that 
city, which have rather aroused my apprehen- 
sions. 

We are told she is the heart of this nation, and 
to allow her commercial operations to become 
deranged is to derange every member of this 
whole Union, in all its ramifications; that already 
she has extended to the West and South loans 
and accommodations to the amount of twenty- 
nine millions of dollars, and already do we hear 
the representatives of the people admonished, that 
if they do not attend to the present demand of the 
city of New York, their constituents will feel the 
effects of a refusal. How long will it be, if she 
continues to increase in her commerce, and pop- 
ulation, and power, and money, as in years past, 
before she can come into this hall, and say, 
through her representatives, that the interest of 
this city of ours requires this, that, or the other, 
legislative assistance, perhaps the use of twenty 
or fifty millions of dollars, as a loan from the 
Government, without interest, for four or forty 
years, in order to sustain herself under her 
‘** much-abused spirit of enterprise,’’ and to ad- 
monish a majority of the members that, if they 
refuse the demand, their constituents, who have 
the use of millions of New York money, will be 
made to feel the effects of the refusal ? 

I, for one, Mr. Chairman, do protest in m 
place against New York, or any other city, ad- 
vancing to such an eminence of power. 1 hope 
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never to see any city in these United States sus- 
tain to them the relation Paris sustains to France. 
God forbid that New York should ever become 
what the advocates of this measure have denom- 
inated it—the same to our political system which 
the heart is to the corporeal system ! 

We have heard much, Mr. Chairman, from a 
certain quarter, though not from Massachusetts, 
about a moneyed corporation wielding dangerous 
powers that were likely to overshadow the liber- 
ties of the people. I should be pleased to know 
whether gentlemen who were, in gone-by days, 
so sensitive about moneyed influences, are now 
to be found among the number who are admon- 
ishing the West to mark well their course on 
this subject, and see that they do not run counter 
to the interests of their constituents. We have 
been told that New York has acted the part of a 
kind, fond, indulgent, and confiding mother to 
the cities and villages of the West. I do not 
wish, sir, to create any sectional jealousies upon 
this or any other subject that comes before this 
House; for I consider it an improper mode of 
legislation; but I will barely remark that, whilst 
I have learned there is much of enterprise, indus- 
try, and prudent financiering in the New York 
character, I had not read so far into their history 
as to ascertain that they were in the habit of 
extending their kindness and indulgence much 
further than the dictates of interest might chance 
to suggest. 1 suppose the merchants of New 
York occasionally extend time to their western 
customers after their obligations fall due; but 
1 have not within my recollection heard them 
charged with refusing a litle interest by way of 
indemnity for the forbearance. And we in the 
West say to the merchants of New York: If it 
be inconvenient to pay your bonds when they fall 
due, it is but just you should pay interest for the 
indulgence. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, as an ad- 
ditional reason why this bill should pass, brings 
to the view of the Hquse the immense loss which 
the fire has caused to New York; he has told us 
to set down the destruction of goods and build- 
ings at $25,000,000, (which I think exceeds by 
$8,000,000 any previous estimate I have heard,) 
and to that add the amount of credit that such a 
sum would give merchants of good character, and 
also the amount of profit that such a capital 
would reasonably have yielded merchants well 
established in business, and the additional loss 
consequent on the destruction of their account- 
books and papers, and the amount would be as- 
tounding. | agree that the loss to New York has 
been immense; but it would very much puzzle 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, learned and 
eble as all admit him to be, to demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of an impartial judge, that New York 
can sustain herself under such a loss, amounting, 
if his calculations be not magnified, to at least 
$100,000,000, and yet be unable to meet the de- 
mands of the Government to the amount of be- 
tween three and four millions. If they can main- 
tain their credit unimpaired under all these losses ; 
if, as it seems to be admitted on all hands, nota 
failure has occurred so far among all the Govern- 
ment debtors, it seems to me that gentlemen who 
have warned us to pass this bill, or great losses 
must be incurred by the Government from the 
failure of these merchants, are rather disposed to 
deal in fancy, more than in reasonable calcula- 
tions, predicated upon probabilities, 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has felt 
nimself called on to give the gentleman from 
Rhode [sland [Mr. Pearce] a gentle rebuke for 
the course he has seen proper to adopt upon this 
subject. He seems to think the effort of that gen- 
tleman, in proposing an amendment to the bill, 
was intended to excite in other classes a preju- 
dice against that class of the community for whose 
relief it was intended. Now, sir, whilst I trust 
I shall ever be the last man on this floor or else- 
where to say or do anything with a view of excit- 
ing the mechanic or farmer against the merchant, 
or any one portion of the community against 
other portions engaged in different pursuits, (for 
I consider they are ail necessary to make up a 
prosperous community, and are dependent on 
each other for their prosperity,) I do most hon- 
estly accord in opinion with that gentleman that, 
instead of bestowing our charity ‘on importing 
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merchants who are untouched by the fire, we 
could, with much more propriety, if we had the 
constitutional power to dispense charity to any, 
extend it in the present instance to the helpless 
widowsand starving orphans, whose whole means 
of subsistence, vested in the insurance offices, as 
the only stocks in which their limited resources 


| would yield them a support, were in one night 








| 
| 


swept from existence, and they thrown fatherless, 
friendless, and penniless upon the cold charities 
of the world. 


EXPURGATION OF THE JOURNAL. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE Senate, March 18, 1836. 


The following preamble and resolution, sub- 
mitted by himself on the 17th, having been read: 


Whereas, on the 26th day of December, in the year 1833, 
the following resolve was moved in the Senate: 

** Resolved, That, by dismissing the late Secretary of the 
Treasury because he would not, contrary to his own sense 
of duty, remove the money of the United States in deposit 
with the Bank of the United States and its branches, in 
conformity with the President’s opinion, and by appointing 
his successor to effect such removal, which has been done, 
the President has assumed the exercise of a power over 
the Treasury of the United States not granted him by the 
Constitution and laws, and dangerous to the liberties of the 
people ;”’ 

Which proposed resolve was altered and changed by the 
mover thereof on the 28th day of March, in the year 1834, 
so as to read as follows: 

** Resolved, That in taking upon himself the responsibility 
of removing the deposit of the public money from the Bank 
of the United States, the President of the United States 
has assumed the exercise of a power over the Treasury of 
the United States not granted to him by the Constitution 
and laws, and dangerous to the liberties of the people ;”’ 


Which resolve, so changed and modified by the mover 
thereof, on the same day and year last mentioned, was 
further altered so as to read in these words: 

** Resolved, That the President in the late executive pro- 
ceedings in relation to the revenue, has assumed upon 
himself authority and power not conferred by the Consti- 
tution and laws, but in derogation of both ;”’ 

In which last mentioned form the said resolve, on the 
same day and year last mentioned, was adopted by t®e 
Senate, and became the act and judgment of that body; 
and, as such, now remains upon the Journal thereof: 

And whereas, the said resolve was irregularly, illegally, 


and unconstitutionally adopted by the Senate, in violation | 


of the nghts of defense which belong to every citizen, and 
in subversion of the fundamental principles of law and jus- 
tice ; because President Jackson was thereby adjudged and 
pronounced to be guilty of an impeachable offense, and a 
stigma placed upon him as a violator of his oath of office, 
and of the laws and Constitution which he was sworn to 
preserve, protect, and defend, without going through the 
forms of an impeachment, and without allowing to him 
the benefits of a trial, or the means of defense : 


And whereas, the said resolve, in all its various shapes | 


and forms, was unfounded and erroneous in point of fact, 
and, therefore, unjust and unrighteous, as well as irregular 
and unconstitutional; because the said President Jackson, 
neither in the act of dismissing Mr. Duane, nor in the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Taney, as specitied in the first form of the 
resolve, nor in taking upon himself the responsibility of 
removing the deposits, as specified in the second form of 
the same resolve, nor in any act which was then, or can 
now, be specified under the vague and ambiguous terms 
of the general denunciation contained in the third and last 
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quence of such objection and belief, and before any vote 
taken thereupon, the said specifications could not after. 
wards be admitted by any rule of parliamentary practice, or 
by any principle of fegal implication, secret intendment. or 
mental reservation, to remain and continue a part of the 
written and public resolve from which they were thus with. 
drawn ; and if they could be so admitted they would not be 
sufficient to sustain the charges therein contained : 

And whereas the Senate being the constitutional tribunal 
for the trial of the President when charged by the House of 
Representatives with offenses against the laws and the 
Constitution, the adoption of the said resolve before any 
impeachment was preferred by the House, was a breach 
of the privileges of the House, a violation of the Constitu- 
tion, a subversion of justice, a prejudication of a question 
which might legally come before the Senate, and a disquali- 
fication of that body to perform its constitutional duty with 
fairness and impartiality, if the President should thereafter 
be regularly impeached by the House of Representatives 
for the same offense : 

And whereas the temperate, respectful, and argumenta- 
tive defense and protest of the President against the afore- 
said proceedings of the Senate, was rejected and repulsed 
by that body, and was voted to be a breach of its privileges, 
and was not permitted to be entered on its Journal, or 
printed among its documents, while all memorials, peti- 
tions, resolves, and remonstrances against the President, 
however violent or unfounded, and calculated to inflame 
the people against him, were duly and honorably received, 
encomiastieally commented upon in speeches, read at the 
table, ordered to be printed with the long list of names 
attached, referred to the Finance Committee for considera- 
tion, filed away among the public archives, and now con- 
stitute a part of the public documents of the Senate, to be 
handed down to the latest posterity : 

And whereas the said resolve was introduced, debated, 
and adopted, at a time, and under circumstances which had 
the effect of codperating with the Bank of the United States 








| 
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form of the resolve, did do or commit any act in violation | 


or in derogation of the laws and Constitution, or dangerous 
to the liberties of the people : 


And whereas the said resolve, as adopted, was uncertain | 


and ambiguous, containing nothing but a loose and floating 
charge for derogating from the laws and Constitution, and 


assuming ungranted power and authority in the late exec- | 


utive proceedings in relation to the public revenue, without 
specifying what part of the executive proceedings, or what 
part of the public revenue, was intended to be referred to, 


or what parts of the laws and Constitution were supposed to | 
have been infringed, or in what part of the Union, or at 


what period of his Administration, these late proceedings 


were supposed to have taken place: Thereby putting each | 


Senator at liberty to vote in favor of the resolve upon a sep- 
urate and secret reason of his own, and leaving the ground 
of the Senate’s judgment to be guessed at by the public, 
and to be differently and diversely interpreted by individual 
Senators according to the private and particular under- 
standing of each: Contrary to all the ends of justice, and 
to all the forms of légal and judicial proceeding—to the 
great prejudice of the aecused, who could not know against 
what to defend himself, and to the loss of senatorial re- 


| sponsibility, by shielding Senators from public accountability 


for making up a judgment upon grounds which the public 
cannot Know, and which, if known, might prove to be in- 
sufficient in law, or unfounded in fact: 

And whereas the specifications contained in the first and 
second forms of the resolve having been objected to in de- 
bate, and shown to be insufficient to sustain the charges 
they were adduced to support, and it being well believed 
that no majority could be obtained to vote for the said spe- 
cifications, and the same having been actually withdrawn 
by the mover in the face of the whole Senate, in conse- 


} 
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in the parricidal attempt which that institution was then 
making to produce a panic and pressure in the country, to 
destroy the confidence of the people in President Jackson, 
to paralyze his administration, to govern the elections, to 
bankrupt the State banks, ruin their currency, fill the whole 
Union with terror and distress, and thereby to extort from 
the sufferings and alarms of the people the restoration of 
the deposits and the renewal of its charter : 

And whereas the said resolve is of evil example and dan- 
gerous precedent, and should never have been received, 
debated, or adopted by the Senate, or admitted to entry 
upon its Journal: Wherefore, 

Resolved, That the said resolve be expunged from the 
Journal ; and for that purpose, that the Secretary of the 
Senate, at such time as the Senate may appoint, shall bring 
the manuscript journal of the session 1833-34, into the 
Senate, and in presence of the Senate, draw black lines 
round the said resolve, and write across the face thereof, in 
strong letters, the following words: ‘* ExPUNGED BY ORDER 
OF THE SENATE, THIS —— DAY OF ——, IN THE YEAR OF 
| oor Lorp 1836.” 


Mr. BENTON rose and said: Mr. President, 
I comply with my promise, and I presume with 
| the general expectation of the Senate and of the 
| people, in bringing forward, at the first day that 
the Senate is full, and every State completely 
represented, my long intended motion to expunge 
| from the Journal of the Senate, the sentence of 
condemnation, which was pronounced against 
| President Jackson at the session of 1833-34. I 

have given to my motion a more extended basis, 
/and a more detailed and comprehensive form, 
| than it wore at its first introduction; and I have 
done so for two reasons—first, that all the pro- 
| ceedings against President Jackson might be set 

out together, and exhibited to the public at one 
| view; secondly, that our own pneniie impugn- 
ising that act of the Senate should also be set out, 
and fully submitted to the examination and scru- 
tiny of the people. The first is due to the Senate, 
that all its proceedings in this novel and mo- 
mentous case should be fully known; the second 
is due to the impugners of their conduct, that it 
may be seen now, and in all time to come, that 
law and justice, and not the factious impulsions 
of party spirit, have governed our conduct: 

It has been seen by the reading of my resolu- 
tion that I have reinstated and adhere to the word 
‘‘expunge.”’ At the last session of the Senate, 
I gave way to the entreaties of friends, and sur- 
rendered that word, but I had no sooner made 
the surrender than I had reason to repent of my 
complaisance, and to. revoke my concession. 
repented and revoked in the face of the Senate. 
have since examined and considered the objec- 
| tion with all the care which was due to the gravity 
| of the subject, and with all the deference which was 
due to the dissent of friends; and upon this full 








| and renewed consideration, I remain firmly con- 


_vinced of the propriety of the phrase, and of the 
| justice of the remedy which it implies; and being 


so convinced, it becomes my duty to present it 


| over again to the Senate, and to submit the decis- 


ion to their judgment. . ; 
It is also seen that the resolution prescribes a 
| mode of expunging which avoids a total oblitera- 
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tion of the Journal. I have agreed to this mode 
of executing the resolution, not from the least 
doubt of the Senate’s right to blot out the whole | 
obnoxious entry—for it is a part of my present | 
purpose to maintain and to vindicate that right! 
nor from complaisance merely to my friends— 
for some of those who objected to the expunging 
process at the last session are ready now to sus- 
tain itin its whole extent; but I have agreed to 
it because, while it relieves the scruples of some, 
jt pronounces, In the opinion of others, a more 
emphatic condemnation than mere obliteration 
would imply; and because it will enable gentle- | 
men in the opposition to emerge from their pre- | 
liminary defenses behind the sereen of the Con- | 
stitution, aud come into action in the open ficld, 
upon the merits of the whole question; and thus 
meet my motion upon the broad grounds of the 
injustice, the Hlegality, the irregularity, the un- 
constitutionality, the error of fact, aud the whole 
gross wrong, of that proceeding against the Pres- 
ident which it is my purpose to expose and to 
correct. 

The objection to this word expunge is founded 
upon that clause in the Constitution which directs 
each House of Conzress *‘ to keep a Journal of its 
proceedings.”? ‘The’ word keep is the pregnant 
point of the objection. Gentlemen take a posi- | 
tion in the rear of that word; and out of the nu- | 
merous and diverse meanings attributed to it by 
lexicographers, and exemplified by daily usage, 
they selecc one; and shutting their eyes upon ail 
other meanings, they rest the whole strength of 
the objection upon the propriety of that single 
selection. ‘They take the word in the sense of 
preserve; and adhering to that sense, they assume 
that the Senate is constitutionally commanded to | 
preserve its Journals, and that no part of them | 
can be d faced or altered without disregarding 
the authority of that injunction. 1 am free to ad- 
mit that, lo preserve, is one of the meanings of the 
verb to keep; but | must be permitted to affirm 
that it is one meaning only out of three or four 
dozen meanings which belong to that phrase, and 
which every Senator’s recollection will readily 
recall to his mind. It is needless to thread the 
labyrinth of all these meanings, and to show, by 
multiplied dictionary quotations, in how many 
instances the terb to keep displays a significa- | 
tion entirely foreign, and even contradictory to 
the idea of preserving. A few examples will suf- 
fice to illustrate the pemenh, and to bring many 
other instances to the recollection of Senators. 
Thus: to keep up, is to maintain; to keep under, 
is to oppress; to keep house, is to eat and sleep 
at home; to keep the door, is to let people in and 
out; to keep company, is to frequent one; to keep 
a mill, is to grind grain; to keep store, is to sell 
goods; to keep a public house, is to sell entertain- 
ment; to keep bar, is to sell liquors; to keep a 
diary, is to write a daily history of what you do; 
and to keep a journal is the same thing. It is to 
make a journal; and the phrase has the same 
meaning in the Constitution that it has in com- 
mon parlance. When we direct a person in our 
employment to keep a journal, we direct him to 
make one; our intention is that he shall make 
one, and not that he shall preserve an old one 
already made by somebody else; and this is the 
precise meaning of the phrase in the Constitu- 
tion. That it is so is clear, not only from the 
sense and reason of the injunction, but from the 
words which follow next after: ‘‘ and from time 
to time publish the same, except such parts as, in their 
judgment, require secrecy.’’ This injunction to 
publish follows immediately after the injunction 
to keep; it is part of the same sentence, and can 
only apply to the makers of the Journal. They 
are to keep a Journal, and to publish the same. 
Which same? the new one made by themselves, 
or the old one made by their predecessors? Cer- 
tainly they are to publish their own, which they 
are daily making, and. not the one which was 
both made and published by a former Congress; 
and in this sense has the injunction been under- 
stood and acted upon by ea two Houses from 
ibe date of their existence. 

Again: if this injunction is to be interpreted to | 
signify preserve, and we are to be sunk to the | 
condition of mere keepers of the old saeree’ | 
where is the injunction for making new ones? 
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Where is the injunction under which our See- 
retary is now acting in writing down a history 
of your proceedings on this my present motion ? 
There is nothing else in the Constitution upon 
the subject. There is no other clause directing a 
journal to be made; and if this interpretation is 
to prevail, then the absurdity prevails of having 
an injunction to save what there is no injunction 
to create !—the absurdity of having each succes- 
sive Congress bound to preserve the journals of 
its predecessors, while neither its predecessors 
nor itself is required to make any journal what- 
ever. 

Again: if the Houses are to be the preservers, 
and not the makers of Journals, then a most in- 
adequate keeper is provided; for during one half 
the time the two Houses are not in session, the 
keepers are not In existence, for the Secretary is 
not the [Iouse, and during all that moiety of ume 
there can be no keeper of this thing which is to 
be kept all the time. 

Again: if to keep the Journal is to save old 
ones, and not to make new ones, then the con- 
stitutional injunction could have had no applica- 
tion to the first session of the First Congress, for 
the two Houses during that session had no pre- 
existing Journal in their possession whereof to 
become the constitutional keepers. 

There are but two injunctions in the Constitu- 

| tion on the subject of the Journal: one to make 
it, the other to publish it; and both are found in 
the same clause. There is no specific command 
to preserve it; there is no keeper provided to 
stand guard over it. The House is not the 
keeper, aud never has been, and never can be. 
The Secretary and the Clerk are the keepers, and 
they are not the [Louses. The only preservation 
| provided for is their custody and the publication; 
and that is the most effectual, and in fact the 
only safe preserver. What is published is pre- 
| served, though no one is appointed to keep it. 
What is not published is often lost, though com- 
mitted to the custody of special guardians. 

I have examined this word upon its literal 
meanings, as a verbal critic would doit; but lam 
bound to examine it practically, as a statesman 
should see it, and as the framers of the Consti- 
; tution used it. Those wise men did not invent 
phrases, but adopted them, and used them in the 
sense known and accepted by the community: 
law terms, as understood in the courts; technical, 
as knowm in science; parliamentary, as known 
in legislation; and familiar phrases, as used by 
the people. Strong examples of this occur twice 
more in the very clause which we have been ex- 
amining. 
shall keep,’’ &c. Here the word house is used in 
the parliamentary sense, and means, not stone 
and mortar, but people, and uot people generally, 
but the Representatives of the people, and these 
Representatives organized for action. Yet, with 
a dictionary in hand, this word House might be 
shown to be the habitation, and not the inhab- 
itants; and the walls and roof of this Capitol 
might be proved to have received the injunction of 
the Constitution to keep a Journal. Again: the 
House is directed to publish the Journal, and under 
that injunction the Journal is printed; because 
the peor sense of publishing is printing, while 
the legal sense is a mere discovery of its contents 
in any manner whatever. The reading of the 
Journal at the Secretary’s table every morning, 
the leaving it open in his office for the inspection 
of the public, 1s a publication in law; and this 
legal publication would comply with the letter of 
the Constitution. 
who framed the Constitution used the word in its 
popular sense, as synonymous with printing; and 
in that sense it has been understood and executed 
by Congress. 


English legislation, in English history, and in 
English life, and they used it as they found it. 


natural philosopher of his experiments; the Par- 
liament of its proceedings; and in every case the 
meaning of the phrase is the same. Our Con- 
| stitution adopts the phrase, without defining it, 

and of course adojts it in the sense in which it 
| was known in the Janguage from which it was 


| borrowed. So of the word “ proceedings’’—it 


There is the word house: ** each house | 


But the common sense, men | 


So of this phrase to keep a Jour- , 
nal: the framers of the Constitution found it in | 


The traveler yeas a journal of his voyage; the | 
1 
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is technical, and no person who has not studied 
parliamentary law can tell what it includes. Doth 
in England and America rules have been adopted 
to define these proceedings, and great mistakes 
have been made by Senators in acting under the 
orders of the Senate tn relation to proceedings in 
executive session. Grave debates have taken 
place among ourselves to know what fell under 
the definition of proceedings, and how far Sen- 
ators may have mistaken the import of an order 
for removing the injunction ‘of secrecy from the 
Senate’s proceedings. Every word in this short 
clause has a parliamentary sense in which it must 
be understood; ‘* House,’’ *‘ keep,’’ ** publish,”’ 
** proceedings,’’ all are parliamentary terms as 
here used; and must be construed by statesmen 
with the book of parliamentary history spread 
before them, and not by verbal critics with En- 
tick’s pocket dictionary in their hand. 

Mr. President, we have borrowed largely from 
our English ancestors, and because we have so 
borrowed results the precious and proud gratifi- 
cation that our America now ranks among the 
great and liberal Powers of the world. We have 
borrowed largely from them; but, not to enter 
upon a field which presents inexhaustible topics, 
I limit myself to the precise question before the 
Senate. Then,sir, lL say, we have borrowed from 
England the idea of this Congress, its two Houses, 
their organization, their forms of proceeding, the 
laws for their government, and the general scope 
of their powers and of their duties, with the very 
words and phrases which define everything; and 
so clear and absolute is all this, that, whenever 
not altered or modified by our own Constitution, 
our own laws, and our own rules, the British 
parliamentary law is the law to our Congress, and 
as such is read, quoted, and enforced every day. 


| The English Constitution requires a Parliament; 
| a Parliament of two Houses; and it neuen each 


| House to keep a Journal of its proceec 


ings; and 
thatduty has been performed with a fidelity, a jeal- 
ousy,a care, and a courage which shows them to 


| have been as vigilant and as faithful in the preser- 


| vation of their 


ournals as we can ever be. The 
pages of their Journals are traced baek in a con- 
tinuous line to the reign of Edward the Sixth. 
The Clerk of the English House of Commons 


| was the keeper of the Journal, and he took an 


oath ‘*to make true entries, remembrances, and 


| Journacs of the things done and passed in the House 


| committed to his trust, to be taken by mem 


of Commons.’’ As far back as 1641, the clerk was 
moved against for suffering his Journals, or papers 

a 
of the House from the table, and it was declared, 
‘* that it was a fundamental order of the House that 
‘the Clerk, who is the sworn officer, and intrusted 
* with the entries and the custody of the records of the 
* House, ought not to suffer any Journal or record to 
* be taken from the table, or out of his custody; and 
‘that if he shall hereafter do it, afler this warning, 
‘ that at his peril he shall do it.’’ 

Many instances occur in the parliamentary his- 
tory of England of severe reprimands upon mem- 
bers for slight and innocent alterations in the 
Journal, and merely to make them conformable 
to the fact—the House of Commons permitting 
none but the House itself to meddle with the 
Journal; and when King James the First sent for 
the Journal, and tore out of it the celebrated dec- 
laration of their privileges, which the Commons 
had made, the House took effectual care that 
that declaration should be the better known, and 
should be held the more sacred, for that very at- 
tempt to annihilate it. And, to comprise the 
whole in one word, and to show the reverence 
which the English Parliament had for their Jour- 
nals, the two Houses, as far back as the reign of 


| Henry the Sixth, by act of Parliament, affirmed 


them to be records, and compelled the judges to 
recognize them as such. (Sir Edward Coke, in 


| 4 Inst., 23, 24.) This suffices to show the high 


and sacred character of their Journals in the eyes 
of the English Parliament; but this high and 
sacred character did not prevent the two Houses, 
each in its sphere, from rectifying any mistake 
in the Journal, or expunging from it, by total 
obliteration, any entry that was unconstitational, 
or-untrue in law or in fact, or unfit to be drawn 
into future precedent. The business of rectifying 
mistaken or erroneous entries in the Journals is 
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as old as the Journals themselves. The rectifi- || 
cation is made by a committee appointed to in- | 
quire into the facts, and to report them to the 
House; and there is no limitation of time upon 
these inquiries. Instances occur in which the 
erroneous entry has been corrected four years 


after the mistake had occurred. The expunction 
or exourgation of the Journal, and that by total 
olveration of any Improper matter put into it, 
is as early at least, in England, as Lord Straf- 


ford’s case in the reign of Charles the First, and 
as late as the Middlesex election case in the reign 
of George the Third. I have found no instance 
in which the right or the power of the House to 
expunge has been questioned. I have seen no 
instance in which the duty to keep a Journal of 
its proceedings has been set up in opposition to | 
any motion to expunge unfit matter from the 
Journal; and therefore I hold it to be the settled 
law of Parliament that each House has power 
over its own Journal, both to correct it, and to 
efface objectionable matter from it. 

And this, Mr. President, brings me to the law 

of Congress, and the power of the two Houses 
over their Journals. What is the law of Con- 
gress in regard to its powers and duties? It is 
the Lex Parliamentaria—it is the law of Parlia- 
ment, except where changed, or modified, by 
ourselves. This is so entirely the case, that every 
book that we have on parliamentary law is Eng- 
lish. We have not a book on the subject, nor 
even a treatise; nothing but the Manual of Mr. 
Jefferson, which is in itself an abstract from the 
English books, with the changesand modifications 
made ty our rules and Consutution. Our whole 
code of parliamentary law is English; and who- 
ever wishes to understand it, goes to the four 
quarto volumes of Hatsell, and the less volumin- 
ous compilations of Grey, Elsynge, and Dewes. 
Mr. Jefferson’s Manual is little more than an 
index to these books, and is so declared by him- 
self, and intended tg supply, in a slight degree, 
the want of those books in this country. His 
own words in his preface, and the authority of 
English parliamentary practice, where not con- 
trolled by our own rules and Constitution, will 
be too instructive on this occasion to be omitted, 
and I shall accordingly read a passage from the 
preface to his Manual: 
** Considering, therefore, the law of proceed- | 
ings in the Senate as composed of the precepts | 
of the Constitution, the regulations of the Sen- || 
ate, and, where these are silent, of the rules of 
Parliament, | have endeavored to collect and 
digest so much of these as is called for in ordi- 
nary practice, collating the paftiamentary with || 
‘ the senatorial rules, both where they agree and | 
‘where they vary. I have done this as well to 
‘have them at hand for my own Government, | 
‘as to deposit with the Senate the standard by 
* which I judge, and am willing to be judged. I | 
‘could not doubt the necessity of quoting the 
‘sources of my information; among which Mr. || 
* Hatsell’s most valuable book is preéminent; but | 
‘as he has only treated some general heads, I | 
*have been obliged to recur to other authorities 
* in support of a number of common rules of prac- 
* tice, to which his plan did not descend.” 

The authority of the English parliamentary 
law is here recognized, and brought into action 
over the Senate in every case in which the pre- | 
cepts of the Constitution and the rules of the 
Senate are silent; and on the head of expunging 
both are silent. The English parliamentary law, 
therefore, takes effect. Tt is to no purpose that 
gentlemen may recur to that poor little word, 
*‘keep.”’ It isin the English constitution, and 
in the English parliamentary law as much as it 
is in ours; but no one in England ever thought 
of that word except as an injunction to make a 
Journal. No one ever thought of it as constitut- 
ing the House of Commons or the House of 
Lords the custos, keeper, or preserver of the 
Journals, an office which cannot be performed by 
a collective body; but there, as here, and in law 
as well as in fact, the Secretary and the Clerk 
are the keepers of the history of their proceedings 
whieh the two Houses cause to be daily written. 
And thus [ hold that the right of expunging, even 
to entire obliteration, is completely made out. Of 
course there ean be no objection to the mode of | 


‘ 
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. 


|ever occur. 
creation of fancy, the cheat of imagination, and || 


|| of. 


|}copy. The manuscript Journal is but a single 
|| every morning in sheets, and which is afterwards 


| thousand and ten copies are printed, and distrib- 


| States courts; two each to all bureau officers; 


_ copies for the offices of the Secretary of the Sen- 


Great Britain, France, Spain, Russia, Prussia, 


| We can see and feel the question, and can handle 


'retary’s answer is the platform of my battery, 





Expurgation of the Journal—Mr. Benton. 








expunging now proposed, a mode that saves the | 
remedy, and avoids the objection, and effectually 
expunges without the least obliteration. 

Thus far, Mr. President, I have examined this | 
objection in a mere verbal point of view, and 
shown that there is nothing in it, even in that 
contracted aspect, to prevent the Senate from 
executing justice upon this Journal. But gentle- | 
men who brought it forward did not limit them- | 
selves to that narrow view; they took a wider 
range,and argued earnestly that mischievous con- 
sequences would result, and actual injury would 
be inflicted on themselves and the country, if my 
motion should prevail. They maintained that a 
part of our legislative history would be destroyed; 
that a part of the Journal would be annihilated; | 
that the proceedings contained in the annihilated | 
part would be lost to the public and to posterity; 
that their own proceedings would become illegi- 
ble; that they would be deprived of the means of 
showing what they did, and how they acted. All | 
these disastrous consequences, and all these actual 
wrongs and serious injuries to themselves and 
to the public, they stoutly maintained, would fall 
upon them if the proposed obliteration of the 
Journal took place. And they affirmed that it 
was no answer to all these real injuries to say 
that the expunged part would be transferred to 
the new Journal, and there preserved in full; for, | 
they declared, this transfer would mislead and | 
embarrass them; because they could not read the | 
obliterated words in the place where they were 
first put, but would be disappointed in looking 
for them there, and might not be able to find 
them in their new place, under a different date 
on another page, and in a different volume. This | 
is the substantive part of the objection to my | 
motion; and if there happened to be any reality | 
in the supposed existence of all these wrongs and 
injuries, there might be some apology for the 
resistance they set up; but this is not the case; 
not one of these disastrous consequences will 
All is mistake and delusion—the 





the figment of the brain. There will be nothin 
lost, nothing destroyed, nothing displaced. Ail 
will exist just as clearly, and just as usefully, for 
every practical and every lead purpose, as it now 
does; and this I will establish by proof in less 
time than it has taken me to state the proposi- 
tion. : 

I request the Secretary to show me the Senate 
Journals for 1833-34; to tell me what the Jour- 
nals are; and how they are kept or disposed 


The Secretary stood up, and said: There is a 
manuscript copy of the Journal, and a printed 


copy, and is the same that is read in the Senate 


bound ina volume. From this manuscript one 
uted as follows: 

[The Secretary here showed the list of dis- 
tribution, from which it appeared that twenty-five 
copies were to be placed in the Library of Con- 
gress, two hundred and twenty-five were to be 
furnished to the Governors, Liestalebaten, uni- 
versities, colleges, and incorporated historical 
societies, in each State; two copies each to each 
member of the Senate and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; five copies each to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the Heads of Depart- 
ments, Attorney General, judges of the United 


twenty-five to the Secretary of State; thirty-five 


ate and the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives; and two copies each to the Ministers from 


Sweden, the Netherlands, Denmark, Portugal, 
the Hanseatic Republics, Mexico, Colombia, 
Chile, Peru, Buenos Ayres, Brazil, ahd Central 
America, and to the Consul General of the two 
Sicilies.] 

Mr. BENTON resumed. We now arrive upon 
firm ground, and have solid matter to go upon. 


both the objection and the answer to it. The Sec- 

















and has already expunged the objection to my 
motion, whether the motion shall succeed in ex- 
punging the Journal or not. He says there are 
two sets of Journals: the manuscript, which con- 
sists of one copy, and the } peumges which is mul- 
tiplied to one thousand and ten copies. Hitherto 
the discussion has proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that there was but one copy of the Journal, 
and that any erasure of that copy would be q 
total loss of the erased part. But now one thou- 
sand and ten other copies start up to our view, 
stand in array before us, and offer their multiplied 
pages to our free perusal; and the question now 
is, what are all these copies for What use is 
made of them in fact and in law? And the answer 
comes as quickly as the question can be put: 
Jirst, in point of fact, that these printed Journals 
are the only ones read, used, or referred to either 
in this Senate, in the other House, before the 
public, or by the members themselves. Secondly, 
that in point of law they are on an equal footing 
with the original manuscript volume, and re- 
ceived as legal evidence in every court of justice, 
Such are the decisions; and not to impede the 


‘march of my argument by the voluminous cita- 


tion of cases, I refer you for a summary of them 
to Peake’s Law of Evidence, American edition, 
by Norris, in the notes at the bottom of pages 
84 and 85. He says: ‘** The printed Journals of 
Congress have been allowed to be read without proof 
of their authenticity,’’ and refers to cases. This 
puts an end to all objections. It settles all ques- 
tions. Take the Constitution as you please, to 
make or to preserve Journals, and it is complied 
with; for both is done. One copy is directed to 
be made; a thousand and ten are made. Parts 
are directed to be published; all is published. 
Suppose preservation is intended; the most ample 
precautions are taken to preserve them, and so to 
multiply them that every State in the Union, and 
every kingdom, republic, and empire in Europe 
and the two Americas shall possess copies, in 
addition to all the Departments of the Federal! 
Government, the Library of Congress, and the 
offices of the Secretary of the Senate, and of the 
Clerk of the House. Besides all this, each Sen- 
ator has two copies for himself. All these are 
equal in law, and many ten thousand times supe- 
| rior in use, to the manuscript Journal. 
| Suppose that one be blacked up and blotted 
| out according to the import of the word expunge; 
| is the expunged matter lost? is any fact sup- 
| pressed ? are gentlemen prevented from justifying 
themselves by showing what they had done? is 
| the knowledge of anything extinguished? So 
| far from it, that if the manuscript Journal should 
| be secretly withdrawn and ‘burnt, not a Senator 
| here would find it out to the end of his life, unless 
| gratuitously told of it! so little does it enter into 
'the head of any one to think of that Journal, 
/ much less to look at it or to use it! Suppression 
of facts! Suppression of the knowledge or the 
| fact, that the Senate of the United States, in 
| March, 1834, adjudged President Jackson to be 
| guilty of having violated the laws and Constitu- 
| tion of his country! the preposterous conception 
| never entered our imaginations. We know that 
this act of the Senate is to live, and to live while 
| American history lasts. We know that it is to 
| gain new notoriety and ‘multiplied existences, 
from the very motion which I now make. To 
say nothing of our own action, my resolution, 
our speeches, the newspaper publications, and 
the universal attraction of the public mind to the 
| subject, our own Journals are again to become 
| the recipient of its existence, and the instruments 
of its diffusion over the Union, the two Americas, 
and all Europe. The new manuscript Journal, 
read this morning at our table, will contain every 
_word of this judgment; the one thousand and 
| ten copies to be printed will, every one, be hon- 
| ored with its impression. , ; 
| Nothing is suppressed; nothing so insane 18 
intended. The whole effect, and the whole de- 
' sign of the motion, is to declare the solemn sense 
_ of the Senate that such proceedings ought never 
| to have taken place; that they were wrong from 
| the beginning, and = a remedy which ex- 
tirpates to the root. The order to expunge does 
this; and there is no other remedy which can 
amount to its equivalent, or stand for its substi- 
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tute. It is the parliamentary phrase, and the |! 
only one in the whole vocabulary of parliament- || 
ary language, which implies that original, wrong- | 
fal proceeding, which infers misconduct as well i 
as error, aod requires rebuke as well as reversal. || 
Take any, other phrase —go into circumlocution— || 
string epithets together—write an essay; and all || 
united will not express the meaning, and come || 
up to the import o thissingle word. Reverse,— 
repeal, —rescind ,—annul, —make void,—none of | 
them willdo. They all admit gither a legal oran 
innocent beginning, and fail in that flagrant con- | 
ception of wrong which the word expunge alone 
imports. Try them by their accepted meanings; 
we reverse an attainder, repeal a law, and rescind 
an order; and none of these terms imply either 
misconduct or defect of power in the Parliament 
which passed the attainder, enacted the law, or 
directed the order. A superior tribunal annuls 
and makes void the judgment of the inferior; the 
legal error is corrected, but judicial misconduct is 
not rebuked. These terms are all inadequate, and 
not only inadequate, but inapplicable; for they 
imply remedies which have no application to the 
state of the case against President Jackson. They 
all apply to future proceedings. ‘They are all in- 
tended to arrest the progress of some measure | 
still in a course of execution. ‘Thus, we reverse 
an attainder, to stop the corruption of blood, and | 
to prevent the forfeiture of estates; we repeal a 
law, to prevent its further operation; we rescind 
an order, to arrest its fulfillment; we annul and 
make void a judgment, to prevent execution from 
being taken out upon it. In all these cases there | 
is something to be stopped or restored; but in || 
President Jackson’s case there is nothing, no cor- | 
rupted blood to be purified, or forfeited estates 
to be restored; no law ia operation whose prog- 
ress requires to be arrested; no order which ought 
to be revoked; no judgment on which execution 
of person or property can be taken out, The || 
judgment against him attacks his character, not || 
1is person or property. Itisa proceeding to dis- 
grace his name, and to dishonor his memory; to 








| 
| 


2 : : ! 
cover him with odium now, and execration here- {| 
| 


after. It is a denunciation, a stigma, a brand!— 
and if he is willing to wear it, his judges are con- | 
tent. No further proceeding is meditated. ‘The 
Senate does not mean to chastise the guilt which it || 
hasdenounced. They propose no fine, no impris- || 
onment, no corruption of blood, no forfeiture of es- 


} 


tate, no removal from office, and no disqualification | 
to hold office. Their mercy stops short of all this. 


By a sort of gratuitous exercise of the pardoning | 
y . : pa S | 
power, they intermit the punishment which their | 
judgment implies. They are content to let the 
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} 
| 


'| see that nothing was done to impair the Consti- 


air, hung suspended over the pale face of the 
country, and over the devoted head of the Presi- 
dent? when history was ransacked and language 
was tortured, to find examples and epithets in- 
famous enough and odious enough to paint his 
crimes? when every furious passion, bursting 
from itslong confinement in the bosom came rang- 
ing through this Hall, crying vengeance upon the 
wicked destroyer of his country, and shame upon 
every collared slave that took his part? Where 
were comity and dignity then? Trampled under 
foot in the hot pursuit after the devoted victim ! 
Banished from this floor, and not from this floor 
only, but from those galleries, where the satellites 
of the bank assembled every day to applaud the 
assailants, and to hiss the defenders of the Presi- 
dent, and to triumph in the impunity which the 
benevolence of the majority accorded to their in- 
solence. Expunge is a severe remedy, but itis 
a justone. Itreflects reproach, but the fault is 
not ours, but of those who compel us to use it. 
Let us go on, then, and neither compromise for 
difficulties, nor despair for failures. If we fail 
now, let us tryagain. If we continue to fail, and 
have to retire before the good work is accom- 
plished, let us transmit and bequeath it to the 
Democracy of America, Let us give it to the aged 
sire, that he may hand it down to his heir—to 
the matron, that she may deliver it to her manly 
son—to the young mother, that she may teach 
her infant babe to suck in the avenging word 
EXPUNGE, With the life-sustaining milk which it 
draws from her bosom. 

Mr. B. said that he had chosen to make out his 
case upon reason and argument, with as little 
reference as possible to precedent and authority. 
1 am (said he) in favor of the arguments which 
convince the understanding, in contradistinction 
to the authorities and precedents which subdue 
I wish always to receive reasons my- 
self, and therefore feel bound to render them. 
Addressing an enlightened Senate, and an intelli- 
gent community, I look to their understandings, 
and feel safe when I speak to their judgment. I 
have, therefore, postponed to the last an authority 
drawn from our own history—an authority drawn 
from the history of the American Senate—cover- 


\|}ing the whole ground of the present case, and 


going far beyond what I now propose todo. It 


1s a precedent of thirty years’ standing, occurring | 


in the good days of Mr. Jefferson, when the 
Democracy were in the ascendant in both Houses 
of Congress, and when the fathers of the Repub- 
lic—the framers of the Constitution—were in full 
life and full power to protect their work, and to 


culprit run, unwhipt of justice, but bearing to his || tution which they had established. 


grave the stigmathey have putupon him, and de- 
livering down copoeeary the memory which they 
have attainted. This is what the Senate proposes; | 
and it is absurd and nugatory, it is irrelevant, | 


inapt, and supererogatory in us toappiy a remedy || 


which implies the arrestation of what is not im- | 
pending. No, sir! our true remedy lies in the | 
knife, with which we are to cut out; in the fire, 
with which we are to burn out; in the potential | 
cautery, with which we are to extirpate the brand | 
which has been stamped upon the first patriot of } 
the age, for the most glorious action of his life. | 
Expunge is the word, and expunge is the remedy. | 
None of your reversals, repeals, rescisions, an- 
nullings, or vacatings; but let our Secretary bring 
the manuscript Journal to his desk; open it in 
the presence of an assembled Senate and of at- 
tending multitudes, and encircling the odious sen- | 
tence with lines as black as its own injustice, let | 
him inscribe upon its face the indelible decree: 
‘* EXPUNGED BY ORDER OF THE SENATE.’’ Yes, | 
sir: expunge is the word. It is the only one that | 
befits the occasion. Itis the only one that can 
render adequate justice to that man who has done 
more for the human race than any other mortal | 
who has ever lived in the tide of times. It is 
true, the word bears hard upon the Senate; it 
implies great misconduct in them; it amounts to 
areproach. Butletus hear nothing of that. Let 
us have no posthumous appeals to the comity | 
and dignity of the Senate. Comity and dignity! | 
Where were they during that prolonged denun- 
ciation of one hundred days, when this fell sen- 
tence of condemnation, like poison in the sick 





Mr. B. then read: 
‘¢ Senate Journal, Monday, April 21, 1806. 


memorials of S.G. Ogden and William 8S. Smith be ex- 
punged therefrom, it passed in the affirmative. Yras— 
Messrs. Adair, Condit, Gilman, Kitchel, Logan, Mitchell, 
Smith of Maryland, Smith of New York, Stone, Thruston, 
Worthington, and Wright—13. Nays—Messrs. Adams, 


On motion that everything in the Journal relative to the 
| 


Tracy, and White—8.”’ 
Mr. PORTER, of Louisiana, rose to inquire of 


| Baldwin, Hillhouse, Pickering, Plumer, Smith of Ohio, 


the Senator from Missouri at what time it was | 
that this order for expunging had been made in | 
the Senate, and especially whether it was at the | 


same session? 


Mr. BENTON revlied that he was too well | 


|| have also experienced great oppression and injustice in the 


| practiced in these contests to suffer his fire to be 
| drawn until he was ready to deliver it. He would 
| answer the Senator from Louisiana, but not until 
he had arrived at the point at which the answer 
| and the reasons for showing the immateriality 
| of time in this case could be given together. In 
| the mean time he would caution the gentleman 
against taking a position upon so small a point— 
upon a distinction without a difference; and to 
warn him, if he did, that he might find himself 
suddenly blown up. 

This (said Mr. B.) is an entry which we find 
upon our printed Journal; and searching the same 
Journal over to see what these memorials were, 
and what had been the proceedings of the Senate 

| upon them, and wherefore they were ordered to 
| be expunged, nothing, no, not anything, no trace 
&3 these proceedings could anywhere be found. 


Recourse was then had to the manuscript Journal 
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he Journal—Mr. Benton. 


, National Intelligencer in the Library of 


a 


SENATE. 


of that year; and, searching it carefully over, not 
a speck of the expunged proceedings could be 
found, nor even.the place at which the expurga- 
tion had been made. [And here Mr, B. exhibited 
the manuscript Journal to verify his statement. 
Unwilling to be foiled in the search, with the arc 
of a clerk, one of his friends had ascended to the 
garret rooms of the Capitol; and there, at the top 
of the building, they had got to the bottom of 
this affair, and found the original minutes of the 
session of 1806, drew them out from their thirty 
years’ sleep, and reconducted them into the Sen- 
ate Chamber. {Here Mr. B. exhibited a large 
unbound volume of manuscript sheets bearing 
strong marks of age. They were the minutes 
of 1806, from which the fair copy of the bound 
Journal had been made.}] On these original min- 
utes everything appeared—the presentation of 
the memorials—the statement of their contents— 
the Senate’s leave to withdraw them—and, finally, 
the order to expunge everything. Mr. B. then 
read the following extracts from these minutes: 
“Mr. ApaAMs communicated two memorials, one from 


Samu 1G. Ogden, and the other from William S. Smith, 
stating that they are undera criminal prosecation for certain 
proceedings, into which they were led by the circumstance 
that their purpose was fully known to, and approved by, 
the Executive Government of the United States; that on 
this prosecution they have been treated by the judge of the 
district court of the United States at New Y8rk, Mathias 
B. Talmadge, Exq., in such a manner that the same grand 
jury which found the bills against them made a present- 
ment against the judge himself, for his conduct in taking 
the examination and deposition of the said Samuel G, 
Ogden. Aud the memorialists, considering Congress as the 
only power competent to relieve them, submit their case to 
the wisdom of Congress, and pray such relief as the liws 
and Constitution of this country, and the wisdom and good 
ness of Congress may afford them; and the memorials were 
read, and, 

* On motion, 

‘* Ordered, That the memorialists have leave to withdraw 
their memorials respectively.”’ 


Mr. B. said that these entries showed a part of 
what was wanted, but not the whole; they were 
deficient in showing the reasons upon which the 
Senate acted in ordering the expurgation, al- 
though these reasons might be well guessed at 
from the statement of the contents of the peti- 
tion. Other searches were then instituted into 
the newspapers of the day, and the Journal of 
the House of Representatives. He was told, for 
he had not looked himself, that the copy of the 

Connines 
was either silent on the point, or minus a page 
at that part; but the Journal of the House sup- 
plied the defect, and showed that the same me- 
morials were presented in that body, on the same 
day, and that they had been ordered to be re- 
turned to the petitioners for reasons set forth in 
a resolve of the House. These proceedings of 
the House he would then read: 


Journal of House of Representatives—Monday, April 21, 
1806. 


‘* Mr. Quincy presented to the House two several memo- 
rials of Samuel G. Ogden and of William 8. Smith, of the city 
of New York, which were received and read, respectively 
stating that they are under a criminal prosecution, now de- 
pending in the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
district of New York, for an alleged offense against the laws 
of the United States, in which, if guilty, they have been led 
into error by the conduct of officers of the Executive Gov- 
ernment, who now intend to bring upon the memorialists 
the penalties of the laws, and to sacrifice their characters, 
fortunes, and liberty, in expiation of their own errors, or to 
deprecate the vengeance of foreign Governments by offering 

| the memorialists as a victim to their resentment : that they 


manner of conducting the said prosecution: and praying 
sueh relief therein as the wisdom of Congress may think 
proper to grant.’’ 


‘* The House then proceeded to consider the said memo- 
rials: whereupon, ov motion of Mr. Earxy, and seconded, 
that the House do come to the following resolution : 

* Resolved, That the charges contained in the memorials 
of Samuel G. Ogden and William 8. Smith are, in the opin- 
ion of this House, unsupported by any evidence which, in the 
least degree, criminates the Executive Government of this 
country: that the said memorials appear to have been pre- 
sented ata time, and under circumstances, insidiously calcu- 
lated to excite unjust suspicion in the minds of the good peo- 
ple of this nation, against the existing administration of the 
General Government, and that it would be highly improper 
in this House to take any step which might influence or 

ejudice a cause now depending in 4 legal tribunal of the 

Jnited States: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That said memorials be, by the Clerk of this 

House, returned to those from whom they came.’’ 


Having read these entries from the Journal, 
(Mr. B. said,) the Senate would doubtless wish 
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to see how the resolution of Mr. Early was dis- || 


posed of, and whether the memorial of Messrs. 
Ogden and Smith were actually retarned to them. 
He eaid that such was the fact. The resolution 


of Mr. Early was adopted, not in one resolve, 
but pic Divisions were called, and 
separate votes taken upon every separate member 
of the resolution, muking five sets of votes, and 
all carried in the affirmative by yeas varying from 
seventy to seventy-five; nays varying from fifteen 
to eight. ‘The first list of nays were—Messrs. Silas 
Betton, Christopher Clark, Samuel W. Dana, 
Caleb Ellis, William Ely, Joseph Lewis, Jun., 
Jonathan O. Mosely, Jeremiah Nelson, Timothy 
Pitkin, Jun., Josiah Quincy, Jenjamin Talmadge, 
Samuel ‘Tenney, Thomas W. Thompson, Wil- 
liam K. Van Ransellaer, and Peleg Wadsworth. 

Mr. B. then remarked upon the passages which 
he had read from the Senate and House Journals. 
He said that they established every point which 
was material to be made out in support of his 
motion; they establish both the right to expunge, 
and the duty to expunge, in such a case as is now 
presented in the proceedings against President 
Jackson, The memorials which were presented 
in the Senate and in the House of Representatives 
contained criminal charges against President Jef- 
ferson. ‘They went to criminate him as a con- 
niver at a’violation of the laws, and to stigma- 
tize him for bad faith to those who had been his 
dupes. The petitions were in duplicate, and were 
presented simultaneously in the two Houses. In 
the House of Representatives they were instantly 
met by a resolve denying their truth, declaring 
them to be unfit matter to be presented to the 
House, and ordering them to be returned to the 
petitioners. In the Senate they were first or- 
dered to be returned, but no reason assigned; 
they were then ordered to be expunged from the 
Journal, and were expunged in the most effectual 
and irrecoverable manner. They were dropped 
from the volume. The very pages that contained 
them were dropped and omitted; for the Journal 
being still in loose sheets, the sheets which con- 
tained the obnoxious proceedings were left out 


i 
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Evpurgatio 


of the bound volume, and thus all trace of their | 


existence disappeared. It is only by looking to 
the minutes and the Journal of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that we can find out what these pe- 
titions were. Such is the case of 1806. Itisa 
complete and perfect precedent for the case of 
1836. The memorials were attacks upon Mr. 
Jefferson. They contained impeachable matter 
againsthim. They charged him with connivance 
and secret participation in the unlawful, disas- 
trous, and esta expedition of Miranda. The 
charges which they contained had filled all the 
opposition newspapers of the day, and had been 
used for every purpose of party warfare against 
him. To get these criminal charges on the Jour- 
nals, was the next object. In the Senate, and in 
the House of Representatives, they were pre- 
sented by the political enemies of Mr. Jefferson, 
and so far as they received support or coun- 
tenance, it was from the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion. 
Jackson. They are attacks upon him. They 
charge the President with violating the laws and 
the Constitution. They go to criminate and to 
stigmatize him. 
hibit were universally circulated in the opposi- 


So of the proceeding against President | 


The charges which they ex- | 


tion newspapers before they were presented in | 


the Senate. 


not, that espoused the cause of the bank, were 
filled with the charges. Party warfare had used 


them to the uttermost in the fall elections of 1833; | 
but that was not sufficient; the same party spirit, || 
and the same party—the bank federal party which, |) 


in 1806, wished to have its charges against Pres- 


ident Jefferson transferred from the newspapers | 


to the Journals of Congresa, thence to be trans- 
mitted to posterity as a part of the legislative his- 
tory of the country—that same spirit, and that 
sane party, has wished to do the same thing with 
the accusations against President Jackson. The 


Congress of 1806, both House and Senate, met | 


this unconstitutional attemptasit deserved. The 


House refused the memorial, and voted it to be | 


unsustained by evidence, aud reprehensible in its 


The Bank of the United States had | 
formally accused the President, and all the pub- || 
lications of the day, periodical, diurnal, and what | 


n of the Journal—Mr. Benton 





character; the Senate ordered the whole proceed- 


from the Journal. 
ident, that any one may attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction where there is no difference. It is to no 
purpose that any one may attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction between expunging at the same session, 
and at a subsequent one. 
between the cases. The right to expunge rests 
upon the right to keep the Journal clear of what 
ought never to be upon it. It rests upon the right 
to purify it from anything improper, which inad- 
vertence, mistake, or the injustice, virulence, and 
fury of party spirit may have put uponit. To 
this purification there is no limit of time, either in 
law or in morals. It is not a case for the statute 
of limitations. 
purification of the Journal is to be effected when 
it can be; and that always implies a time posterior 
to the wrong; and in the case of faction, it implies 


atime posterior to the downfall of the faction. | 
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| by the Postmaster General from office, and the 
ing, and every trace and letter of it,to be expunged || speaker the same that now addresses you. 


It is to no purpose, Mr. Pres- || 


i] 
\| 
| 


There is no difference | 


‘*Mr. Benton then rose and said that he did 
‘not appear on the floor for the purpose of joinin 
‘in the debate, nor to express any opinion on the 
‘ truth of the allegations so violently urged against 
‘the Postmaster General. He had no opinion on 
‘the matter, and @id not wish to have one, except 
‘it was that presumptive opinion of innocence 


_* which the laws awarded to all that were accused, 


‘and which the pure and elevated character of 


«Mr. Barry so eminently claims. If impeached, 
| it might be his duty to sit in judgment upon him, 
| for, if he had an opinion in the case, to retire 
from the judgment seat; as he could neither 


|| © reconcile it to the dictates of his conscience, nor 


Thus, from its very nature, the | 


The precedent of 1886 meets the objection of 1836. || 


It meets it fall and fair in the face. 
tion is, that the Senate is bound to preserve its 
proceedings; that it must write down all its pro- 


a A 
The objec- | 


‘the rights of the accused, to take the oath of a 
‘ judge, with a preconceived opinion in his bosom, 
‘to be dropped out as soon as the forms would 
‘permit. He rose, he repeated, not to accuse or 
‘to absolve Mr. Barry, but to express his opinion 
‘of the character of the proceeding which was 
‘ carrying on against him, and to intimate an idea 


|| © of what might be proper to be done hereafter in 


ceedings in the Journal; and then preserve them | 


forever; never altering, changing, or effacing one 


word, one letter, one iota, one tittle, of the sacred || 


work, fcom the moment it is done to the end of 
time. 


altered to avoid the overpowering authority of 
the precedent of 1806. And this, sir, is my an- 
swer to the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Por- 
rer.] I tell him the expunging was not only at 


the same session, but on the same day that the | 


proceeding took place. 

I would here drop this head of my argument, 
but it seems that something has occurred in our 
|own history on which gentlemen rely either to 
justify themselves or to criminate their oppo- 
nents. I allude to the case of Mr. Barry, who 
| was condemned for a violation of the laws by the 
unanimous vote of the Senate. This was done 
at the same session, and a few months later than 
the President was condemned. Both parties 


| voted for that condemnation of Mr. Barry; and || ‘their negligence. 


it is argued this must sanction the proceeding 
| against the President, or involve in an inconsist- 
'ency those who voted for that condemnation 


ceeding in the case of the President. Not so the 
fact or the consequence. The proceeding against 
Mr. Barry was objected to, and that in the ver 

first stages of it, upon the same grounds on whic 

| we now stand in the case of the President; and 
the vote which was given by me and my friends 
was a vote forced upon us by the majority of the 
| Senate; and being so forced upon us was given, 


as we believed, according to the truth and the | 


| fact. I well recollect that vote, and the conversa- 


_ tion among ourselves to which it gave rise. Some | 


thought we should vote against it on the ground 
that the proceeding was unconstitutional, and 


point; others, of whom I was one, objected to the 
negative vote, because it would be against evi- 
| dence, and would subject us to the imputation 
| of voting as partisans, and not as Senators, and 
because a negative vote admitted the jurisdiction 
just as much as an affirmative one. Upon these 
grounds, and because the majority had the power, 
and enforced it to compel a vote, we took the 
alternative, which truth seemed to require, and 
acted upon the same principle in both cases—that 


of Mr. Barry and that of President Jackson— | 


| voting according to what we believed to be the 
| fact in each case. But let no one delude himself 

with the notion that the proceeding against Mr. 

Barry was not objected to. Let no one suppose 
| that the difference in rank has made a difference 
in the opinions held in the two cases. 
ceeding against Mr. Barry was objected to, and 


a'l the grounds assumed afterwards in the case 
of President Jackson. Here is the proof, taken 
from the debate of February 10, 1831, and pre- 
served in the congressional history of that period. 
|The debate was on the adoption of a resolution, 
of criminative aspect, concerning the examina- 


that a vote in its favor would commit us on that | 


The pro- | 


| fully and mnaosey in open debate, and upon | 


This is the objection; and it has been re- | 
peated rather too often to be itself changed or || 


| 


without objection, and now object to the pro- | 





| * fers them. 


‘regard to it. He then affirmed that he looked 
‘upon the whole proceeding, from its first incep- 
‘ tion to that moment, as one of eminent impro- 
‘ priety, compromising the judicial purity of the 
‘ Senate on ont hand, and invading the privileges 
‘of the House of Representatives on the other, 
‘The Senate, under the Constitution, tries im- 
‘ peachments—the House of Representatives pre- 
Each has its assigned part to act, 

‘and it is an invasion of privilege for either to 
| assume the part of the other. If the tenth part 
‘of the matter so furiously urged against Mr. 
‘ Barry was true, or even founded in probability, 
| *he might come before the Senate for trial; and it 
| * would be a horrid mockery of judicial forms for 
| * his future judges to take the lead now in the 
| §case of accusation, and to excite, promote, fo- 
‘ment, and instigate charges against him. To 
| § the House of Representatives belonged that pain- 

‘ ful part of the business; and present proceedings 
‘in the Senate must appear to them as an invasion 


'| * of their privilege, and an implied censure upon 


It did seem to him that the 
‘ House of Representatives might take notice of 
‘the proceeding, and feel itself bound to vindicate 
‘its rights; and the two Houses thus be brought 
‘into serious collision. To avoid these conse- 
* quences, as well as to escape a compromise of 
‘the judicial character of the Senate, he was de- 
‘ cidedly of opinion that the debete and the pro- 
‘ceeding should terminate immediately. his 
* would save the further evils to the Senate itself, 
‘ which might ensue. As to the past—the proceed- 
| *ings already had—he declared that he thought 
‘ them a fit subject for that operation which had 
‘ been performed upon the record of Wilkes’s ex- 
‘ pulsion from the British House of Commons— 
‘upon the record of the Yazoo fraud—and upon 
| § the record of the Massachusetts General Assem- 
‘ bly, which declared it to be unbecoming the char- 
‘acter of a moral and religious people to rejoice in 
‘ the victories of their country. e declared it to 
‘ be his deliberate opinion that the history of the 
‘whole proceeding against Mr. Barry ought to 
‘be expunged from the Journals of the Senate! 
‘Total expurgation from the Journals was the 
‘most appropriate means in the power of the 
‘Senate to restore its own injured character—to 
‘make atonement to the invaded privileges and 
‘insulted feelings of the House of Representa- 
‘tives; and what, perhaps, was still more import- 
‘ant, to prevent this evil example—this horrid 
‘combination of the accusing and trying func- 
‘ tions—from being drawn into precedent in future 
‘ times, when the party in power, and predomi- 
‘nant in the Senate, might want the spoils of a 
‘victim. If the American Cato, the venerable 
‘ Macon, was here, it would be his part to become 
‘the guardian of the honor and dignity of the 
‘ Senate; in his absence, that high duty might de- 
‘ volve, at an appropriate time, upon some aged 
‘Senator. If none such undertook it, it might 





| *become his part to consider how far their places 
|| ‘ought to be supplied bya less worthy and 4 less 


} 


| ‘ efficient member.” 


| This, sir, is what I said in the case of Mr. 
} tion of witnesses as to the causes of their removal 1 Barry in the month of February, 1831, just five 
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ars ago, and full three years before the proceed- 
ing against President Jackson. I took ground 
for him as — , as unequivocally as I took 
it for President Jackson. I took the same ground 
for him that I took for the President. Gentlemen 
will, therefore, see how far they have been cor- 
rect in supposing that we have been inconsistent, 
or inattentive, or unjust, and how far we have 
been detected in keeping two measures for meting 
out justice to different ranks. They may see also 
how far my voice has been prophetic in warning 
the Senate against the dangers of an evil ex- 
ample, which might be drawh into precedent ata 
future time, when the party in power, and pre- 
dominant in the Senate, might pant for the spoils 
of an illustrious victim! 

After this preliminary view of the rights and 
power of the Senate over its Journal, and in vin- 
dication of its authority to expunge by total ob- 
literation, and consequently to expunge by an 
order instead of an erasure, Mr. B. came to the 
merits of the question, and said the view which he 

roposed to take of the proceedings against Pres- 
ident Jackson required him to proceed to the 
fountain head and original source of this extra- 
ordinary process. It did not originate in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, but in the Bank of the 
United States !—and all that the Senate has done 
has been to nr the proceeding of which that 
institution was the author. A statement so mate- 
rial as this, (continued Mr. B.,) and which goes 
to exhibit the Senate of the United States as fol- 
lowing the lead of the Bank of the United States 
in the condemnation of the President, cannot be | 
made without evidence at hand to supportit. No 
assertion of such a thing should be made, except 
as an introduction to the proof. Fully aware of 
this, it is my intention to economize words—to 
dispense with assertion—and to proceed directly 
to the evidence. With this object, and without 
adverting at present to a mass of secondary evi- 
dence in the bank gazettes of the autumn of 1833, 
[ have recourse at once to a publication issuing 
directly from the bank—a pamphlet of fifty pages, 
issued by the Board of Directors on Tuesday, the 
3d day of December, 1833. This was the same 
day on which the President of the United States 
delivered his annual message to Congress, and 
the day on which it was known everywhere that 
he would deliver it. On that day the President 
of the Bank of the United States sat at the head 
of his Board of Directors; and, taking cognizance 
of the imputed delinquencies of President Jack- 
son, they proceeded to try and condemn him for 
a violation of the laws and Constitution of his 
country—to denounce him for a despot, tyrant, 
and usurper—to assimilate him to counterfeiters | 
—to load him with every odious and every infa- 
mous epithet—to indicate his impeachment to 
Congress—to argne at great length to prove him 
guilty—to order five thousand copies of the argu- 
ment and proceedings to be printed, and a copy 
to be furnished to each member of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. As a member of the 
Senate, I had the honor to receive one of these 
pamphlets, the only favor I ever received from 
that institution, and for which I hope to show 
myself mindful by the use which I make of it. 
It is from that pamphlet that I now quote; and I 
shall first read the order from its adoption and pub- 
lication to show the authenticity of its origin, the 
gravity of its character, and the formality with 
which the Board of Directors, sitting as a high 
court of justice, teok cognizance of the imputed 
offenses of the President, pronounced him guilty, 
and promulgated their sentence to the world. 
r Bank or THe Unitep States, 
‘4 Tuesday, December 3, 1833. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Board of Directors held 
this evening, present—Nicholas Biddle, President, Messrs. 
Willing, Eyre, Bevan, White, Sergeant, Fisher, Lippincott, 
Chauncey, Newkirk, Macalester, Lewis, Holmes, Gilpin, 
Sullivan, and Wager. 

Mr. Chauncey, from the special committee appointed on 
the 24th September, presented the following report, which 
was read. 

‘ Whereupon Mr. Chauncey moved the following resolu- 
ion: 

Resolved, That the said report, with the accompanyin 
resolution, be adopted. x cee 
_ Upon this motion the yeas and nays were called for, when 
it was carried by a vote of twelve to three, as follows: 

_Yeas—Messrs. Willing, Eyre, Bevan, White, Sergeant, 
Fisher, Lippincott, Chauncey, Newkirk, Lewis, Holmes, 
and Biddle—12. 
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On motion it was resolved that five thousand copies of 
the said report be printed for the use of the stockholders of 
the Bank. 

Extract from the minutes. ; 

8. JAUDON, Cashier. 
Mr. B. then read the following extracts from 
the report thus adopted by the board: 

‘The committee to whom was referred, on the 24th of 
September, a paper signed ‘ Andrew Jackson,’ purporting 
to have been read to a Cabinet on the 18th; and also an- 
other paper signed ‘ H. D. Gilpin, John T. Sullivan, Peter 


Wager, and Hugh McEldery,’ bearing date August 19, 1833, | 
| With instructions to consider the same, and report to the 


board whether any, and what steps may be necessary on 
the part of the board, in consequence of the publication of 
the said letter and report, beg leave to state, that they have 
carefully examined these papers, and will now proceed to 


| state the result of their reflections in regard to them.’’ 


o + * * 


* Of the paper itself, and of the indi 


| vidual who has signed it, the committee find it difficult to | 
speak with the plainness by which alone such a document, | 
| from such a source, should be described, without wounding 


their own self-respect, and violating the consideration 


| which all American citizens must feel for the Chief Magis- | 
Subduing, however, their feelings | 
and their language down to that respectful tone which is | 


tracy of their country. 


due to the office, they will proceed to examine the history 
of this measure, (removal of the deposits,) its character, 
and the pretexts offered in palliation of it.” * * * 
** It would appear from its contents, and from othersources 


of information, that the Pres:dent had a meeting of what | 


is called the Cabinet, on Wednesday the 18th of Septem- 
ber, and there read this paper. Finding that it made no 
impression on the majority of persons assembled, the sub 

ject was postponed, and in the mean time the document 
Was put into the newspapers. It was obviously published 
for two reasons. The first was to influence the members 
of the Cabinet, by bringing to bear upon their immediate 
decision the first public impression excited by misrepre- 
sentations, which the object of them could not refute in 
time; the second was, by the same excitement, to affect 
the approaching elections in Pennsylvania, Maryland,.and 
New Jersey.” * * * * *¢ The indelicacy of 
the form of these proceedings corresponds well with the 
substance of them, which is equally in violation of the 


| rights of the bank and the laws of the country.”’ . . 


‘¢ That the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury alone, has the power to remove them, (the 
deposits,) that officer being specially designated to perform 


| that specific duty, and the President of the United States 
being, by the clearest implication, forbidden to interfere.”? | 
* o * 


* «The whole structure of the Treasury 


shows, that the design of Congress was to make the Secre- | 


tary as independent as possible of the President. The 
other Secretaries are merely executive officers ; but the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the guardian of the public rev- 
enue, comes into more immediate sympathy with the Rep- 
resentatives of the people, who pay that revenue ; and 
although, according to the general scheme of appointment, 


he is nominated by the President to the Senate, yet he is |} 


in fact the officer of Congress, and not the officer of the 
President.”’ ’ _ 2 . . . z a 

Tt is manifest that this removal of the deposits is not 
made by the order of the Secretary of the Treasury. It is 
a perversion of language so to describe it. On the contrary 
the reverse is openly avowed. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury refused to remove them, believing, as his published 
letter declares, that the removal was ‘ unnecessary, unwise, 
vindictive, arbitrary, and unjust.’ He was then dismissed 
because he would not remove them, and another was ap- 
pointed because he would remove them. Now this is a 
palpable violation of the charter. The Bank and Congress 
agree upon certain terms, Which no one can change but a 
particular officer, who, although necessarily nominated to 
the Senate by the President, was designated by the Bank 


and Congress as the umpire between them. Both Congress | 


and the Bank have a right to the free and honest and im- 
partial judgment of that officer, whoever he may be—the 
Bank, because the removal may injure its interests; the 
Congress, because the removal may greatly incommode and 
distress their constituents. In this case they are deprived 
of it by the unlawful interference of the President, who 
‘assumes the responsibility,’ which, being interpreted, 
means, usurps the power of the Secretary. To make this 


usurpation more evident, his own language contradicts the || 
* 


very power which he asserts.’’ . . * But 


a judicial investigation of his charges is precisely what he | 


dreaded. The more summary and illegal invasion of the 
powers of others seems to have more attraction than the 
legitimate exercise of his own.” * * * * * 
** But the wrong done to the pecuniary interests of the Bank 
sinks into insignificance when comnared with the deeper 
injury inflicted on the country by tlizs usurpation of all the 
powers of the Government.”’ . ® ° * 6 Cer- 
tainly, since the foundation of this Government, nothing 
has ever been done which more deeply wounds the spirit 
of our free institutions. It in fact resolves itself into this: 
that whenever the laws prescribe cerfain duties to an offi- 
cer, if that officer, acting uader the sanctions of his official 
oath and private character, refuses to violate that law, the 
President of the United States may dismiss him, and ap- 
point another ; and if he, too, should prove to be a ¢ refrac- 


tory subordinate,’ to continue his removals until he at last 
discovers, in the descending scale of degradation, some irre- 
sponsible individual fit to be the tool of his designs. Un- 
happily, there are never wanting men who will think as 
their superiors wish them to think—men who regard more | 


Nays— Messrs. Gilpin, Sullivan, and Wager—3. 
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unless the Secretary of the Treasury forbids it. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will not forbid it. The President 
| dismisses him, and appoints somebody that will. So the 
laws declare that no money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
| ury, except on warrants for appropriations made by law. 
If the Treasurer refuses to draw bis warrant for any dis- 
bursement, the President may dismiss him, and appoint 
some more flexible agent, who will not hesitate to gratify 
his patron.’ * : . . * «The power is as- 
serted in a tone fitter for the East, than for any country 
claiming to be governed by laws.’ *, = * * . 
“At this moment the process of evading the law is in full 
practice. By the’ Constitution of the United States, no 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in conse 
quence of an appropriation made by law. But there bas 
been a usage of transferring funds from one branch of the 
Sank of the United States to another, or one State bank to 
another, when the public service required disbursements 
at remote places. This transfer dratt has been abused,” 
&e. * " * «The committee (of the bank) 
Willingly leave to the Congress of the United States the 
assertion of their own constitutional power, and the vindé- 
cation of the principles of our Government, against the 
most violent assault they have ever yet encountered, and 
will now confine themselves to the more limited purpose 
of showing that the reasons assigned for the measure are a3 
unfounded as the object itself is tilegal.’’ 

When Mr. B. had read thus far, he stopped, 
closed the pamphlet, and said that he had arrived 
at the point where the bank divided the criminal 
from the civil proceedings against the President, 
and consigning him to Congress for the notice 
which was due to the violation of the laws and 
Constitution, it proceeded to make out its own 
case for damages for the loss of the oupeeres and 
to adopt a resolve to claim redress for that injury. 
The argument in the whole pamphlet is pertinent 
to the motion now before the Senate, as showing 
the relation between the proceedings of the bank 
and the proceedings of the Senate against the 


and all, were copied from the former. The whole 
pamphlet was pertinent to his motion, and it ought 
to be printed and preserved among the public 
documents, as a part of the history of the case; 
but time forbade him to read any more; and hav- 
ing arrived at the point where the bank turned 
over the President to Congress for criminal pros- 
ecution, and where the Senate took it up, he went 
on to say: The three resolves which I have read, 
though varied in their form, are all intended to 
| accomplish what the bank indicated when it vouch- 
| safed ** to leave to the Congress of the United States 
| * the assertion of their own constitutional power, and 
* the vindication of the principles of owr Government 
‘ against the most violent assault they had ever encoun- 
‘ tered;’’ and the first of these three was accom- 
panied by another resolve, which pursued the 
| civil branch of the*subject which the bank had 
| reserved to itself; namely, to show that the rea- 
| sons assigned for the removal of the deposits were 
** unsatisfactory and insufficient,’’ or, as the bank 
pamphlet expresses it, ** unfounded as the object 
uself is illegal.’’ ‘Thus the proceedings in the Sen- 
|| ate and in the bank were identical; and, what is 
| too obvious and striking to escape observation, 
|| the very form of commencing the work against 
|| the President, and the precise material upon 
_which the work was commenced, was the same 
|in both bodies. The bank commenced its pro- 
| cess, and took, for the foundation of its proceed- 
| ings, ‘* a certain paper signed *‘ Andrew Jackson,’ 
| ‘and purporting to have been read to what was 
‘called a Cabinet, on the 18th day of September, 


| ‘in the year 1833.”’ So of the proceeding in the 
| Senate. It takes for its commencement, and for 
its foundation, the same identical paper, and, in 
every essential phrase, describes and calls for it 
in the same words. Our Journal of that period, 
at page 40, and for Wednesday, the llth of De- 
cember, 1833—just nine days after the promul- 
| gation of the bank proceedings—exhibits an entry 
| in these words: 


“The following motion, submitted by Mr. CLay, was 
| considered : 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
| requested to communicate to the Senate a copy of the paper 
| which has been published, and which purports to have been 
| read by him to the Heads of the Executive Departments, 
| dated the 18th day of September last, relating to the removal 
| of the deposits of the public money from the Bank of the 
| United States and its offices.” 


| This call was adopted b 





the Senate. The 


the compensation than the duties of their office—men to || President was requested to furnish the paper de- 


whom 
shame.”’ . * * * * * * * 


*¢ At this moment the whole revenue of this country is at 
the disposal, the absolute uncontrolled disposal of the Pres- | 
ident of the United States. The laws declare that the pub- “1 
lic funds shall be placed in the Bank of the United States, || umns of the Globe. 


aily bread is a sufficient consolation for daily || 


| 


scribed; and upon his declining to do so, the 
Senate of the United States Pee as the 
Bank of the United States had previously done, 
| to use the copy of the paper as found in the col- 


President, and how closely the latter, erguments - 
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Upon the contents of this paper two distinct 
ete were submitted by a Senator from | 
Kentucky, {Mr. Cuay,] one criminal, the other 
civil. The criminal resolution has been read. It 
stands atthe head of the three resolves quoted 
in the preamble to the resoluuon which gree 
offered, and follows not only the charges and 
the specifications which the bank had preferred 
against the President, but uses the very words 
which that institution had used. The civil reso- 
lution, offered at the same time, is not inserted in 
the preamble, because the expunging process is 
not proposed to reach it; but it is necessary to 
read it 

the bank anc 


of the Senate, and to show how 
faithfully the Senate took up the cause of the 
bank. ‘This is it: 

** Resolved That the reasons assigned by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the removal of the money of the United 
States deposited in the Bank of the United States and its 
branches, communicated to Congress on the 3d day of De- 
cember, 1833, are unsatisfactory and insufficient.”’ 

The reasons assigned for the removal were 
voted by the bank to be unfounded; by the Sen- 
ate they were voted to be unsatisfactory and in- 
sufficient, showing the exact division of the sub- 
ject in the Senate to be what it was in the bank, 


and expressed in the same phrases. || 


The bank refers the paper which was read to 
what was called a Cabinet to one of its commit- | 
tees, to report ** what steps are necessary to be 
taken on the part of the board.’’ They report 





two steps: first, to vindicate the Constitution and |) 


laws from the most violent assault they had ever | 
encountered, which, being nama, signified 
to impeach him; and such was the language of 
the bank gazettes; and a member actually named 
who was to move the impeachment; secondly, to 
assert its own right to redress for the injury of 
removing the deposits. Both these steps were | 
pursued in the Senate; only for want of a regular | 


impeachment, preferred by the House of Repre- || 


sentatives, the Senate took it up irregularly, as | 
indicated by the bank. 

I do not detain the Senate, Mr. President, to 
make any remark upon the unparalleled and 
almost incredible audacity of this moneyed insti- 
tution, which, erecting itself into a codrdinate 
branch of the Federal Government, and assuming 
a political, judicial, and moral supremacy over 
the President of the United States, takes cogni- 
zance of his imputed offenses, refers his conduct | 
to one of its committees as to a grand jury, re- 
ceives a report arraigning hifi for a sable crime 
as well as for a private injury, adopts it in both 
aspects, and adjudges him guilty of the crime, | 
while it demands redress for the injury with the 
unceremonious indifference and perfect self-com- 
placency which belongs to the conduct of an es- 
tablished constitutional tribunal. 
ment upon the significant intimation for an 
impeachment which their high mightinesses, the 
serene directors of this moneyed corporation, so 
distinctly holds out to Congress. Nor shall I 
dwell upon the coincidence that the bank pro- 
ceeding against the President should have made 


ry oe of identifying the proceedings of || 


Nor do I com- || 





here, nursed and cherished it, adopted all that 

was done; and now opposes the expunging reso- 
lutions in the different States, with such fidelity 
that the list of votes, except in Tennessee, and 
| some individual exceptions in the other States, 
shows the question of expunging to be a mere 
| bank question, to be lost or carried as the bank 
party predominate or not in the Legislature. 

Mr. B. then took up his expurgatory resolu- 
tion, and said that he had digested his motion 
for the sake of a more convenient and intelligible 
presentation of his subject, into a series of dis- 
tinct propositions, covering the whole ground of 
the case, yet separating the parts so that a dis- 
| tinct consideration, and a distinct vote may be 
| taken on each distinct point. 
| 1. The first proposition which I submit assumes 
| the cardinal position that the proceeding against 

President Jackson was for an impeachable of- 
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| 
| 


\fense; and that, being conducted without the | 


forms ofan impeachment, it was, aynaenearente 
| irregular, illegal, unconstitutional, 


and subver- | 


sive of the fundamental principles of law and | 


| justice. 

| The stress of this proposition lies in the posi- 
| tion that the offense charged upon the President 
was impeachable; and to maintain this position, 


|| I shall show, first, what it is that constitutes an | 


impeachable offense under our Constitution; and 
next, what the offense is that the President was 
| charged with. 


tion, the President may be impeached: 
1. For treason; 
2. For bribery; 
3. For other high crimes; 


| ; 

| 4. For misdemeanors. 
| Here are four classes of offenses for which | 
|| Impeachment lies; two of them well defined by 


common and constitutional law; and two of them 
resting, not upon strict legal definitions, but 
rather upon the general acceptation of terms, and 
the moral sense of the community. ‘Treason and 
bribery have their precise definitions; other high 
crimes and misdemeanors have their import, but 


cases which may fall under their heads. 
were evidently adopted by the framers of the 


3y section four, article two, of the Constitu- 


have not been legally defined, so as to include all | 
They | 





| Constitution, on purpose to include all the un- | 


| known and all the possible cases of malfeasance 
in office which should amount either to a high 


offense or to a petty offense, and for which the | 


| officer might deserve actual punishment at com- 


| mon law, or a mere removal from that particular | 


| office whatever. 
| misdemeanor is a petty offense. A high crime 
is always understood to be some great offense 
against the State or the public; a misdemeanor 
is some petty offense in office, consisting of any 
kind of misbehavior or ill behavior. So say the 
books. 


Jackson by the Senate of 1833-34 was one of 


those petty offenses growing out of misbehavior | 





its appearance in Philadelphia cotemporaneousl 
with the assembling of Congress in this city. All 
these circumstances, and many others, will nat- 
urally attract the attention and excite the reflec- 
tions of the people. My purpose at present is 
quite different. It is to show that the Bank of 
the United States is the original author of all the 

roceedings against the President, and that what 
a been done in this Chamber is nothing but a 
copy of what had first been done at the Board of 
Directors in the city of Philadelphia. The ex- 
tracts which I have read are sufficient for the 
present; and I shall only refer, at this time, in 


gazettes at that period—the meetings got up by 
the bank to condemn the President—the commit- 
tees and memorials sent here—the purchase by 
the bank of eight hundred thousand copies of the 


confirmation of them, to the columns of the bank 


speeches made against the President—its efforts | 


to distress and alarm the country—and the pal- 
pable line which is still drawn in all the Legisla- 
tures of all the States between the friends of the 
bank and the friends of the President wherever 
expunging resolutions are brought forward. 
These are sufficientto prove that the bank, from 
first to last, took charge of this proceeding against 
the President; that she originated it, followed it 


| 
| or ill behavior in office, which constitutes a mis- 


| demeanor; for even that would be impeachable, | 
and would sustain my position, that the President | 
was adjudged guilty of an impeachable offense. | 
But I will not wrong the Senators who passed | 


that judgment upon him, so far as to lower their 
charge to the petty offense, which constitutes a 
| mere misdemeaner. I will not undertake to de- 
prive them of their excuse or justification for 
alarming and agitating the country as they then 
did, and denouncing President Jackson with the 
violence then exhibited, by reducing the offense 


behavior which amounts to misdemeanor. But 
I will take the charge in its natural import, and 
according to the understanding of it then mani- 
fested by gentlemen in all their speeches; and, 


was charged with a great, heinous, and daring 
offense; and being so charged, was impeachabl 


charged, not with a petty misdemeanor, but wit 
a high crime. 


States not — to him by the Constitution and 
laws, and dangerous to the hi 


with which they charged him to the mere mis- | 


according to these, 1 say that President Jackson | 


How was he charged? The record answers | 
that he was charged, first, with assuming the ex- | 
| ercise of a power over the Treasury of the United 


berties of the people; 


office, or a general disqualification to hold any | 
A crime is a great offense; a | 


It would be sufficient for my argument | 
| to show that the offense charged upon President | 





because he dismissed Mr. Duane from the 
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: Treasury 
Department, and appointed Mr. Taney to it.  Sec- 
ondly, with assuming the exercise of a power over 
the ‘Treasury of the United States not granted to 
him by the Constitution and laws, and dangerous 
to the liberties of the people; because he took upon 
himself the responsibility of removing the deposits 
from the Bank of the United States; and thirdly, with 
assuming upon himself authority and power not 
conferred by the Constitution and laws, but in 
derogation. of both; because of the late Executive pro- 
ceedings in relation to the revenue. These were 
the charges; and how much soever the specifica- 
tions were again and again changed, ok: finally 
all dropped, yet the charge itself remained the 
same, and wears its meaning plainly on its face, 
that of usurping power and authority, and violat- 
ing the laws and Constitution of the land. This 
is the plain meaning of the charge, in every in- 
stance of its threefold repetition, and so was un- 
derstood and expressed by every speaker, who 
constantly applied the terms of usurper and vio- 
later of the laws and Constitution, and rammaged 
history to find, in the lives of the most odious of 
tyrants, acts of usurpation and of lawless violence 
sufficiently infamous, wicked, and dangerous to 
exemplify the conduct which they charged upon 
the President. 

The precise words, in the resolve adopted, fully 
charges the violation, and that twice over. To 
assume power not conferred by the laws and Con- 
stitution is to violate the laws and the Constitu- 
tion; to do an act in derogation of both is, in the 
President, a violation of both. The legislative 
power may derogate from a law, that is to say, 
can repeal and take away a part Of it; but it can- 
not derogate from the Constitution, thatis to say, 
repeal or take away a part of it; and the attempt 
to do it is to violate it. The President can neither 
derogate from the common law nor from statute 
law, nor from the Constitution. He has no re- 
pealing power ovey them; by consequence, to dero- 
gate from them is to violate them. 

Mr. B. well recollected thatsome of the gentle- 
men in ‘opposition called the President’s conduct 
a gross abuse of a power. Be itso. The smallest 
abuse of power is a misbehavior in office, and a 
misdemeanor, for which the officer may be im- 
peached; a gross abuse of power is a high crime, 
for which impeachment also lies. The charge, 
then, still continues impeachable, whether qual- 
ified as a gross abuse of power, or charged as a 
direct violation of law. 

The charge, then, stripped of its thin disguise, 
taken in its obvious sense, and put into the words 
proclaimed by every speaker, is a charge of usurp- 
ation of power and authority, and of violation of 
the laws and Constitution. [ do not make a sepa- 
rate head of the usurpation here charged, because 
it is merely subsidiary in its reference, and ex- 
planatory in its import, of the main charge more 
distinctly expressed. To usurp power and author- 
ity is to seize upon power and authority without 
right or law—to violate the laws and Constitu- 
tion, is to do the same thing; so that all the 
charges substantially end in one, that of violating 
the laws and the Constitution. Is this a petty 
offense, or a great crime? It is sufficient for my 
argument that it should be a petty offense; but 
truth and justice will qualify it as a great crime. 
In a country of law the violation of law is re 
a crime. In the mere citizen it is criminal: in the 
common magistrate it is heimous: in the chief 
officer of a Re ublic it is atrocious and parri- 
cidal. In a President of the United States, bound 
by his oath not only to preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution, but to cause all others 
faithfully to execute the laws, the violation of the 
laws and Constitution, involving as it does per- 
jury to his conscience, treachery to his trust, 
danger to the country, and evil example to all, 
becomes an offense of the greatest magnitude, 
inferior only in turpitude and mischief to high 
treason itself. In republics the a jealousy 
is felt at assumptions of power beyond the law; 
and the more exalted the magistrate, the more 
eminent the citizen who commits that offense, no 
matter how strong the necessity, or how shight 
the consequence, the voice of offended justice 13 
sure to be heard. Why was Cicero banished 
from Rome? Not for putting Lentulus and Ce- 
thegus to death—for these parricides deserved to 
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die a thousand deaths !—but because, in ordering || 
Roman citizens to be strangled, the Consul had 
assumed the exercise of a power not granted to 
him by the constitution and the laws of Rome. 
What was the cause of that immortal contest in 
Athens—that contest for the crown, not of roy- 
alty, but of honor and patriotism? 
Demosthenes did not deserve to wear it, but that 
Ctesiphon had transcended the law in causing it 
to be conferred upon him. These were excusable | 
or venial violations of law; yet their commission 
agitated the great republics of antiquity, and their 
memory, at the end of two thousand years, and in 
a new hemisphere, is fresh in the recollection of | 
every reader. But why ~~ examples? Why 
go to foreign countries ? hy quit our own soil 
—this Chamber—and this very case, to prove that | 
the violation of law is the commission of a great | 
crime? Did not every gentleman, in arguing this 
very case, treat it as a crime of the greatest enorm- 
ity? Did they not denounce the President’s con- 
duct, not merely as a violation of the laws and the | 
Constitution, but an actygl overthrow of all Goy- 
ernment ?—as the establishment of one man’s will 
in place of all law and government? as being in | 
itself a revolution? as anact pregnant with every 
calamity, filling the country with distress and 
alarm, ruining the currency, sinking the price of | 
roperty, paralyzing industry, stopping factories, 
bankrapting merchants and traders, destroying 
all confidence between man and man, and striking 
the whole country down from a state of unpar- | 
alleled prosperity to a state of unparalleled mis- | 
ery? Did not every speaker against the President || 
assert all this, and infinitely more and worse? 
And did not one hundred and twenty thousand 
petitioners back their assertions, reiterate their 
denunciation, send it here for our information, 
and call upon us to undo what the President had 
done, as the only means of saving the country 
from utter ruin? And were not these petitions 
received with all honor, and their contents made 
every speaker’s own by the manner in which he 
adopted and commented upon them? Certainly 
all these things were so; and during the six 
months that they were going on, the act of Pres- 
ident Jackson, in removing the deposits, was ex- 
pressly treated as a crime of the direst import, 
and of the most calamitous consequences. Hav- 
ing personally witnessed all these things, and too 
well remembering them, it is incomprehensible 
to me, and my mind will remain incredulous to 
the apparition until I shall behold it, that any 
one of the supporters of the proceedings against | 
President Jackson, will now take a position in 
the rear of President Jackson’s innocency, and 
rest the success of their defense now, upon the | 
overthrow of their attack then. I say upon his | 
innocency ! for every denial of the criminality of | 
his conduct is an allegation of his innocence; and 
every attempt to sink the charge against him 
below the degree of a high crime, is an admission 
of the injustice of those who then denounced and | 
condemned him; for nothing can excuse them for 
the course they then pursued, and for the alarm 
and agitation in which they involved the country 
but the reality of their belief in the high crimes 
which they then imputed to the President. Here, 
then, lies adilemma. ‘To justify themselves for 
their conduct then, gentlemen must now stick to 
the charge as then made, and maintain the Pres- 
ident to have been guilty of a high crime. To 
defend themselves from the censure of having 





violated the Constitution, subverted justice, and | 


set a dreadful example, it is necessary for them 
to maintain that he committed no crime at all; 
not even the petty offense and venial misconduct 
which will constitute a misdemeanor in office. In 
this dilemma, it is not for me to anticipate what 
course gentlemen will take; whether they will 
retrace their stéps, or advance further. It is not 
for me to decide whether it is a case in which the 
actors, far steeped in blood, may think it safer to 
go through than to turn back; but solely occu- 
pied with my own course, I proceed to establish 
my position, that the President was adjudged 
guilty of an impeachable offense, and that the 
Senate was unjustifiable for proceeding against 
him without the forms of an impeachment. 

_ The sentence against the President is for viola- 
ting the laws and the Constitution. I have said | 
that this offense was great in a private citizen, ' 
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of all in the Chief Magistrate of the country. Our 
own Chief Magistrate is laid under the most 
sacred and solemn responsibilities to God and his 
country to abstain from this crime. He takes 
an oath to do so; and here is the copy of that 


Not that |Poath which President Jackson actually took, ad- 


| ministered by the late Chief Justice Marshall in 
the presence of assembled thousands, and on the 
steps of that Capitol, and at the base of that col- 
umn at which he came so near to pay the dread- 
ful forfeit of a supposed violation of his oath: 

°° TI do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and wiil, to the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

Preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution. 
Such is the oath! The sentence is, that he vio- 
lated that Constitution, and by consequence, that 
he violated that oath. Here, then, is the aggra- 
vated charge of perjury upon his conscience, 
treachery to his trust, mischief to the people, and 
destruction to that which he was bound to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend. Can such things be, 
and not imply crime? that high crime, for which 


tion, butindictment and punishment also at com- 
mon law? Surely the point is too plain for argu- 
ment; and I must be permitted to repeat, that I 
cannot figure to my imagination anything so 
strange and wonderful as that gentlemen who 
pushed the condemnation of President Jackson 
with such fury in 1834, should now deprive them- 
selves of all justification for what they then did 
by special pleading upon the verbality of the ac- 


| pointing to the careful omission of imputed bad 
| motive, declare that his intentions were not im- 
pugned! and defend themselves from the conse- 
quences of pronouncing him criminal then by in- 
trenching themselves behind his innocency now ! 
Far from it. The justification of gentlemen for 
what they did to agitate the country rests upon 
| the conscientiousness of their belief that the Pres- 
ident was in reality the lawless and dangerous 
criminal which they described him to be; and the 


mit that innocency of motive, without which crime 


still greater ina common magistrate, and greatest || 


moment they give up that—the moment they ad- | 
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may have had a reason, not yet explained, for 
omitting those imputatione of criminality in the 
record which were so profusely and conspicu- 
ously used in their speeches. . 

6. That even a regular and formal impeach- 


/ment requires no allegation of corrupt motive. 


7. That the offense being stated in the article 
of impeachment, the conviction will be valid; and 


the only sentence known under our Constitation 


will be pronounced without reference to the quo 


| animo. 


| It is the initiative to impeachment. 


8. That this is not a case of regular impeach- 
ment, but of irregular condemnation without-im- 
yveachment, and a charge on which the House of 
Reve sentatives might frame an impeachment in 
form, and send it to us for trial. It is precisely 


| the preliminary resolution, the general charge, 


without specification and technical averments, 
which is the incipient step and opening process 
to the preferment of an impeachment in form. 
So say the 
books. Listen to Jefferson in his Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice, drawn up by him for our 


| especial guidance, and printed by ourselves for 
o |.our convenient and constant reference. He says: 
not only impeachment lies under our Constitu- || 


‘© The general course is to pass a resolution contain- 


| ing a criminal charge against the supposed delin- 


quent, and then to direct some member to impeach 
him by oral accusation at the bar of the House of 
Lords.’’? This is the way to begin an impeach- 


| ment in the House of Representatives, and this 


is the precise manner in which we began it in 
the Senate. We passed the resoluiion as the 


| book directs, and we passed it with the criminal 


| cusation which they themselves drew up, and, || 


charge in it. We began the impeachment regu- 
larly; but we began it in the wrong place, and 


\| our proceedings ended where those of the House 


| cannot exist—that moment they condemn them- || 


selves, and admit that they were fuctious agita- 
tors, unjust judges, and relentless persecutors of 
an innocent man. Instead of this, they and I 
should now act together, both maintaining that a 


high crime was charged upon the President; but | 


as | have not conferred with gentlemen, and do not 


know upon which horn of this dilemma they pre- | 
fer to hang themselves, I must proceed in my own | 


way,and make out my case upon its own strength, 
without reference to their weakness. 

The great position which I take is, that an 
impeachable offense has been charged upon the 
President, and that he has been adjudged guilty 
of that offense, without the forms of an inpeach- 
ment, and without the benefits of a trial. 

Suppose gentlemen undertake to arrest me at 
the tl 
motives; we did not attribute bad intentions; we 
merely charged the fact. 

To this I answer: 

1. If there was no allegation, there was no 


ireshold and say, we did not impugn his | 


| denial of bad motive; and the charge of the crime | 


implies the wicked intent: 
2. That the speeches of gentlemen supplied 
| what the form of their charge omitted; and that 


proclaimed from the mouth, and incorporated into 
every speech. 

| 3. That the criminal averment, ‘‘ dangerous to 
| the liberties of the people,’’ was inserted in the first, 
| and retained in the second form of the charge, and 
| only dropped from the third and last form after 
| having been ed pointed out, and fully 


relied on as showing the criminal and impeach- 
able character of the accusation. 

4. That no legislative use was made of the con- 
demnatory resolve after it was passed, and that 
no such use could then, or can now, be made of 

| it; because, in its nature, it is a criminal accusa- 


| tion, and presents a case, not for legislation, but | 


for punishment. 
5. That gentlemen in the opposition drew the 


the imputation withheld from the record, was || penalty known to an impeachment, not only 





| of Representatives begin; we ended with the 
| adoption of a general resolution containing a 
| criminal charge against the supposed delinquent. 
| These brief answers I hold to be sufficient, Mr. 
| President, to set aside any defense which could 
| be bottomed on the omission, accidental or de- 
| signed, of formal averments of bad motives in the 
| sentence pronounced against the President. They 
show that the impeachable nature of the charge 
is not affected by that omission. On the contrary, 
the very circumstance of the omission may aggra- 
vate the conduct of the Senate by showing an 


| extension of the non-committal — to the high 


and sacred functions of Senators and judges, and 
exhibiting a subtile contrivance for condemning 
the victim without committing the judges. They 
show that this is not a case for common-law aver- 
ments—not a case for setting out with legal ver- 
bosity that the aforesaid Andrew Jackson, yeo- 
man, not having the fear of God before his eyes, 
but being moved and seduced by the instigation 
of the devil, he first dismissed Mr. Duane from 
the Treasury; and after that appointed Mr. Taney 
to the Treasury; and after that he took upon him- 
self the ne of removing the deposits; 
| and finally he. performed a certain late proceedin 

in relation to the public revenue. All this, though 
eminently picturesque, and even quite dramatic 
in a common-law indictment, happens to have no 
place in an impeachment; and I might safely rest 
my case where it now stands; but I choose to go 
| further, to rise higher, and to place my cause 
| upon loftier and nobler ground. I take the true 
| position, that the impeachment of a magistrate 


|| differs from the indictment of a citizen; and that 
|| a magistrate may be impeached under our Con- 


stitution, tried, convicted, and subjected to every 


without the allegation of bad motives, but with- 
out the fact of such intentions, or even the pos- 
sibility of possessing intentions of any kind, either 
good or bad. And, first, [ show what the judg- 
ment on impeachment is, and for that purpose 
refer to article one, section three, of the Consti- 
tution: 

‘¢ Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend fur- 


ther than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor. trust, or profit under the Uni- 


to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment according to 
law.”? 


Upon this provision in the Constitution, I have 
to remark that impeachment lies against nobody 
| but an officer, and, in its judgment, is official and 
not personal. It affects the officer, not the man. 





charge themselves, and altered it themselves; and '' The object of the judgment is preventive, not 


ted States ; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable” 
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penal justice. It is yot punishment for past of- 
fenses, but prevention of future misconduct, that 
is intended. Removal from office, and disqualifi- 
cation to hdld office, is the ultimate penalty which 
can be inflicted under it. If the offense for which 
the impeachment was made should amount to a 
crime at common law, or by statute, then a crim- 
inal trial might ensue, and the punishment pro- 
vided by law for that offense might be inflicted. 
The difkeronee between indictment and impeach- 
ment lies in the difference between preventive and 
penal justice. The impeachment is to prevent 
the officer from doing further mischief; the indict- 
ment is to punish the man for the mischief he has 
done. A man can only be punished for crime, 
and wicked intention is necessary to constitute 
crime; but the officer may be deprived of his office 
for acts not amounting to crime for want of the 
corrupt intention; for these acts may be detri- 
mental to the community, and the welfare of the 
community may require that these acts should 
cease, whether they proceed from a wicked heart, 
or a weak head, or even a mistaken principle of 
action. Hence, impeachment lies for the act, 
without regard to the criminal intention; and in- 
dictment lies for the crime of which criminal in- 
tention is the essence and the touchstone. From 
this fair analysis of the impeachment process and 
judgment, in contradistinction to indictment, re- 
sults the inference that criminality of intention is 
no way essential to the validity of impeachments 
under the Constitution. So distinct is the trial 
by impeachment from that upon indictment for 
the same offense, that one cannot be plead in bar 
of the other under the clause of the Constitution 
which protects the citizen from two prosecutions 
for the same offense. ’ 


conviction under impeachment, extends to legal 
and actual punishment; to punishment in person 
and in property; for the pey may be both fined 
and imprisoned. On indictments both in Eng- 


land and our America, as everybody knows, the | 


direct object of the prosecution is punishment— 
punishment in life, limb, person, or property; 
and preventive justice isonly an incident. When- 
ever, then, punishment would follow conviction, 
whether on indictment or impeachment; when- 
ever the life or limb of the party wasto be touched; 
whenever his body might be cast into prison, or 
his property taken by fine or forfeiture; in every 


such case the quo animo, the state of mind, the | 


criminal intent, was of the essence of the offense, 
and must be duly averred and fully proved, or 
clearly inferable fr 

but in the case of impeachment under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, where the sentence 
could extend no further than merely to prevent 
the party from using his power to do further mis- 
chief, leaving him subject to a future indictment; 
then the intent of the party, whether good or 


bad, innocent or wicked, became wholly imma- || 


terial, not necessary to be alleged, nor requiring 
to be proved or inferred, if the allegation should 
chance to be made. 
the intention would be surplusage; for the mis- 
chief to the public was the same, whether a pub- 


lic functionary should violate the law from weak- , 


ness or wickedness, from folly or from design. 
Mr. B. said that the cases of the Judges Chase 
and Pickering were evidences of the truth of his 
argument; for in one of these there could be no 
corrupt or wicked intention; for the party was 


insane, and therefore incapable, both in law and | 
in fact, of being either corrupt or wicked; and | 


in the other, of which the mere naked violation 
of law was charged, without the slightest refer- 


ence to the intentions or quo animo of the party. || 


Mr. B. then went into a detailed statement of the 
impeachment of these two judges to sustain the 
view he had been taking, and to apply historical 
facts and judicial decisions to the legal doctrines 
which he had laid down. Judge Pickering, a 
. district judge of the United States for the State 
of New Hampshire, was impeached for acts of 
flagrant Regelity, and which, in truth, implied 
great wickedness; the articles of impeachment 


charged wicked and corrupt intentions; yet it | 


was proved that he was incapable in law and in 
fact of wickedness or corruption; for he was ut- 
terly insane, both at the time of committing the 
acts, and at the time he was tried for them; and 


rom the nature of the act done; | 





Every averment relative to | 
| record. 
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could not, and did not, appear before the Senate 
to make any defense. Hig unfortunate condition 
was both proved and admitted; and the Senate 
was moved by counsel to stop the proceedings 
against him, and to remit or postpone the trial; 


but the Senate took the clear distinction between. 


a proceeding which could only go to removal 
from office, and a disqualification for holding 
office, and a prosecution which might involve a 
criminal punishment; and they proceeded with 
the trial, heard the evidence, found the illegal acts 
to have been committed, and pronounced the sen- 
tence which the good of the community required, 
and which the unfortunate judge was a proper 
subject to receive—that of removal from office. 
They did not add a sentence of disqualification 
for holding future offices; for he might recover 
his understanding, and again become a useful 
‘citizen. The Senate limited itself to a sentence 
which the good of the community demanded, and 
which was applicable to misfortune, and not to 
criminality, which was suited to the acts of the 
judge, without regard to the absence of inten- 
tions. 

The case of Judge Chase was a case of a dif- 
ferent kind to prove the same point. It wasa 
case of various articles; some with, some without 
the averment of criminal intentions. Judge Chase 
was impeached upon eight articles; five of them 


| charged corrupt and wicked intentions; three 
| charged no intentions at all, being wholly silent 
| on the question of motives, and merely alleging 


the commission of the acts and the violation of 
the law. The three articles thus silent on the 
question of motives were distinct and substantive 
| charges in themselves; not variations of the same 


|| charge in other articles; but containing new and 
In England, on the contrary, the sentence on || 


distinct charges, and therefore to stand or fall 
upon their own merits, without being helped out 
| by a reference to, the same charges in another 
| form, in another part of the proceedings. ar 
were the articles first, fourth, and fifth. Mr. B. 
would state them particularly; for if the least 
doubt remained on the mind of any one, after 


|| seeing the case of Judge Pickering, the tenor of 


these three articles in the impeachment of Judge 
Chase would entirely remove and dispel that 
doubt. The first of these articles, which is num- 
ber one in the impeachment, relates to the trial 
of Fries, at Philadelphia, and charges the judge 
with three specific instances of misconductin con- 
ducting that trial; and concluded them with the 
allegation ‘* that they were dangerous to our lider- 
| ties,’’ and ‘in violation of law and justice;’’ but 
without the slightest reference to the quo animo 
of the judge, or the state of mind in which the 
acts were done. The article is wholly silent with 
| respect to his intentions. The fourth article con- 
tains four specifications of misconduct, all charged 
to have occurred on the trial of Callender, in 
Richmand, Virginia, and alleged them to be ** sub- 
versive of justice,’’ and ‘* disgraceful to the character 
of a judge;’’ but they were wholly silent as to the 
intentions of the judge, and left the quo animo 
with which he did the acts entirely out of the 
The fifth article charged a specific and 
single violation of law, in ordering the arrest of 
Callender upon a capias, instead of directing him 
to be called in upon a summons, but without im- 
puting any motive or intention whatever, good 
| or bad, to the judge, for preferring the capias to 
the summons. The only averment is, ‘* that Cal- 
lender was arrested and committed to close custody 
contrary to law, in that case made and provided.”’ 
Such were the three articles which charged vio- 
lations of law upon.Judge Chase without imput- 
| ing criminal intentions or corrupt motives to him; 
and upon which the judge was as fully tried, and 
made as ample a defense both upon the law and 
the facts, as he did upon the five other articles 
which céntained the ordinary averments of wicked 
and corrupt intentions. Neither the learned judge 
himself, nor any one of his numerous and eminent 
| counsel, made the least distinction between the 
articles which charged, and the articles which did 
not charge, corrupt intentions. They went to 
trial upon the whole alike, put in no demurrers, 
made no motions to quash, reserved no points, 








but defended the whole upon the law and the 
facts of each separate charge. This, sir, should 
exterminate doubt and silence cavil. It should 





put an end to all idea of getting out of the dilemma 
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in which the Senate is placed by intrenching them- 
selves now behind the innocency of President 
Jackson’s intentions. 

Thus far, Mr. President, I have argued this 
point upon principles of law and reason, sup- 
ported oP pee drawn from our own bis- 
tory, an trust have fully established my first 
proposition, names that the offense charged 
upon President Jac son was an impeachable of- 
fense, and that as a high crime, though it would 
be sufficient for my argument, that it charged con- 
duct amounting to misdemeanor only; and, con- 
sequently, that the conduct of the Senate, in 
proceeding against bim without the forms of an 
impeachment, was illegal, irregular, and unconsti- 
tutronal, and subversive of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of law and justice. But although my case 
may be made out, and my proposition established, 
yet my magazine of argument is not exhausted, 
and I still have in reserve a most potential argu- 
ment to be used in this case. It is the argument 
of authority, and is drawn from the iegislative 
history of one of the@tates of this Union—the 
State of Kentucky; and a brief introductory nar- 
rative may be necessary to develop its origin, 
and to elucidate its application. 

It is a matter of history, Mr. President, that 
some forty years ago, a judge of the court of ap- 
peals in Kentucky, had the misfortune to bea 
pensioner on the Spanish Crown, and held a secret 
correspondence with the Governors General of 
Louisiana for the separation of the western from 
the Atlantic States. A legislative inquiry estab- 
lished these facts, and the unhappy judge avoided 
the stroke of justice by retiring from the judg- 
ment seat. The same inquiry implicated another 
judge in Kentucky, not of the State courts, but 
of the Federal judiciary; and at a succeeding ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, a member of that ' 
body, Humphrey Marshall, Esq., introduced a 
resolution condemning the conduct of that Federal 
judge, and recommending an inquiry to be insti- 
tuted into it by the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States. This proceed- 
ing was resisted by distinguished members of the 
Kentucky Legislature; and another resolution was 
brought in utterly reprobating the motion of Mr. 
Marshall, and severely condemning the attempt 
to procure from a legislative body the expression 
of an opinion upon the guilt or mnocence of an 
officer who was subject to impeaghment before 
the Senate of the United States. After several 
days’ discussion, says the historian, the follow- 
ing resolutions were offered by Mr. Cray: 

*“* Whereas, the General Assembly did, at their last ses- 
sion, order transcripts of the evidence taken before the 
committee appointed to examine into the conduct of Ben- 
jamin Sebastian, to be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, and to the Senators and Representatives 
from the State in Congress; and as the present Assembly 
has entire confidence in the General Administration, and 
in the Congress of the United States, among whose duties 
is that of arraigning the public officer or private citizen 
who may have violated the Constitution or the laws of the 
Union; and whereas, the legitimate objects which cal) tor 
the attention of the Legislature are themselves sufficiently 
important to require the exercise of all their wisdom and 
time, without engaging in pursuit of others, thereby con- 
suming the public treasure, and the time of the represent- 
atives of the people, in investigating subjects not strictly 
within the sphere of their duty; and inasmuch as the ex- 
pression of an opinion by the General Assembly upon the 
guilt or innocence of Harry Innis, Esq., in relation to cer- 
tain charges made against him would be a prejudication of 
his case—if in one way, would fix an indelible stigma upon 
the character of the judge, without the forms of trial or 
judicial proceeding; and if in the other, might embarrass 
and prevent a free and full investigation into those charges : 
Wherefore, 

‘* Resolved by the General Assembly, That it is improper 
in them to prescribe to Congress any course to be taken by 
that body in relation to the said charges, or to indicate any 
opinion upon their truth or falsehood. 

“ Resolved, That the Constitution and laws of the land, 
securing to each citizen, whether in or out of office, a fair 
and impartial trial, whether by impeachment or at common 
law, the example of a legisiative y, before the com- 
mencement of any prosecution, expressing an opinion upon 
the guilt or fhnocence of an implicated individual, would 
tend to subvert the fundamental! principles of justice.” 

Mr. President, I seize with confidence, and 
appropriate without abatement to the present oc- 
casion, every word that is contained in this reso- 
lution, with the remark, that the severe reproba- 
tion which it expresses is many ten thousand 
times more applicable to the Senate of the United 
States for its conduct towards President Jackson, 
than to the Kentucky Legislature for its pro- 
posed conduct towards Judge Innis. In that case 
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the Kentucky General Assembly was not the 
tribunal for the trial of the Federal judge in the 
event of his impeachment; and their prejudica- 
tion of his case did not affect the bosom of his 
constitutional triers. In President Jackson’s case 
his prejudgers were his constitutional judges, and 
judges who would have a legal right to sit in 
judgment upon him, notwithstanding their moral 
disqualification for that duty by their prejudica- 
tion of his case. In Judge Innis’s case there was 
no great national event connected with his fate; | 
no change in the ascendency of political parties | 
to be effected; no political frokh 

complished by the prophets themselves; no great 
moneyed power to be gratified; no barrier to be | 


| 





struck down from between the people and their || 


eternal foe; no obstacle to be removed from before | 
the onward march of a political and moneyed con- 


federacy which yes advancing to the conquest of || 
>’ 


the Government, and only stopped in its course | 
by the invincible courage and incorruptible integ- | 
rity of one man. Judge Innis’s case was different | 
from allthis. It affected no one but himself. It 
was individual and personal; his prejudgers were 
not his triers; and whatever wrong might be done 
him, his country at least was safe, and her free 
institutions might survive and flourish; yet even | 
in this case of unmitigated wrong and contingent 
injustice, how keen was the scent that snuffed 
theapproach of danger in the tainted breeze! How 


sharp was the eye that detected the lurking mis- | 





bility! How pointed, how cutting, how strong, 
and how just the rebuke that was lavished upon | 
a legislative body for setting the example of pro- | 
nouncing an opinion upon the guilt or innocence | 
of an officer, subject to impeachment before the | 
Senate of the United States! Every word of it is | 
a two-edged sword, cutting into the vitals of the 
Senate, and leaving that deadly wound for which 
there is no healing in the art of surgery. To 
comment upon such a case is impossible; to am- 
plify, is to weaken it; to repeat, is to destroy; yet 
at how many points must the minds of Senators 
instinctively halt, catch up the cutting phrase, 
apply it to their own case, while the small, still 
voice of conscience whispers—ten thousarid times 
more applicable to us thantothem! Marka few 
of these phrases: ‘* The constitutional right of 
Congress to arraign the public officer who may | 
have violated the Constitution; **the waste of | 
time and public money in pursuing subjects not 
within the sphere of their duty;” ‘¢ the injustice 
of prejudging an impeachable officer;’’ ‘the 
stigma upon an innocent man, if unjustly con- 
demned;”’ **the impediment to justice if the 
guilty should be absolved;’’ ‘‘ the flagrant enor- 
mity of pronouncing an opinion upon impeach- 
able charges without the forms of trial, or judicial 
proceeding;’’ ‘‘ the total impropriety of even in- 


dicating an opinion upon the truth or falsehood || 


of the accusation;”’ ‘* the constitutional and legal 
security of each citizen to have a fair and impar- 
tial trial, both by impeachment and at common 


law;’’ ** the subversion of the fundamental — 


e of | 
a legislative body, before the commencement of | 


ciples of justice, and the dangerous examp 


any prosecution, expressing an opinion upon the 


guilt or innocence of an implicated individual.” | 


All these expressions apply directly, and with 
infinitely more force to the case of President 
Jackson, than to that of JudgeInnis. The Bank 
of the United States, through all its organs, had 
appeared as‘the accuser of President Jackson. 
it had satin judgment upon him for a violation of 
the laws and the Constitution, in dismissing Mr. 


Duane ,and appointing Mr. Taney; for taking || 


upon himself the responsibility of removing the 
deposits, and for his proceedings in relation to 
the revenue. It had demanded his impeachment, 
foretold it, and named the member of the House 
of Representatives whom it presumed to say 
would bring it forward. The public press in the 
service of the bank had been for many months 


preparing the public mind for the event, and just at | 
the commencement of the session, the bank itself, | 
in its own person, and in the most imposing form, | 
stepped from behind the curtain and appeared | 


upon the stage as the responsible accuser. It 
caused a manifesto of some fifty pages to be drawn 
up by a committee of its directors, adopted by 
a vote of the board, ordered five thousand copies 
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of every member of Congress, and the rest dis- 
tributed all over the Union. It was that famous 
manifesto from which I have read some passages, 
in which the President of the United States was 
compared to counterfeiters, and the first place in 
the comparison assigned to him. The Senate and 
the country would remember that manifesto. It 
was the authentic act of the bank, and contained 
the identical charge against the President which 
was immediately afterwards brought into the Sen- 
ate, and what is more, it contained every argu- 
ment which was used in the Senate in support of 
the condemnatory resolution. The President, 
then, was an implicated and accused individual, 
| at the commencement of the session of 1833-34. 
He was accused by the bank; and being thus ac- 
| cused, the Senate took cagnizance of the’charge, 
without the intervention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, debated it for a hundred days, and 
adopted it. The resolutions brought into the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Kentucky, in the case of Mr. 
Innis, strong as they are, are yet described by the 
historian,* from whom I have read them, as being 
‘* temperate and just, and respectful to the sacred 
‘* rights of every private citizen to enjoy an impartial 
‘ trial, without the denunciation of influential men in 
| ‘office’? I concur in this sentiment, Mr. Presi- 


|| dent, and so did the General Assembly of Ken- 
|| tucky concur with the mover of the resolutions 


which I have read; for although those resolutions 


c. - . . i} . 
chief in the remote contingency of a bare possi- || were notadopted, yet they had the effect of chang- 


ing the resolutions of Mr. Marshall, and to deprive | 
them entirely of their criminating character. 
Such were the sentiments entertained in Ken- | 
| tucky, such the jealous and sensitive delicacy of | 
the feeling against the prejudication of an im- 
peachable officer; and all this generous feeling, 
watchful jealousy, and cutting rebuke, was called 
| forth in a case of most remote and contingent mis- 
chief, where the prejudgers were not the triers, 
and where the prejudication could have but a 


actual judges. If just there and then, how much 
more so now and here! When the Senate of the 


3ank of the United States, sits in judgment upon 
the President of the United States, condemns him 
unheard, fixes a stigma upon his name, rouses 
one hundred and twenty thousand people t& peti- 
tion against him—more than everappeared at the 
bar of the national convention against Louis the 
XVi—gives an audacious institution a triumph 
| over him, and subjects his life to imminent deadly 
peril. Yes, sir, puts life itself in danger; for it is 
incontestable that the denunciations of the Senate 
| had the effect of putting the pistol in the hands of 
the assassin. Yes, sir, these denunciations! for 
while rational, intelligent, and informed people 
| saw the injustice of the charge against the Presi- 
dent, and the folly of believing that the removal 
of the deposits had made the distress, yet with the 
|| ignorant, the uninformed, and the insane, it was 
| quite different. They believed it all, and acted ac- 
| cording to their belief. The ignorant went to the 
olls to put an end, by their votes, to the admin- 
| stration of the ** tyrant’’ that was destroying their 
| country; the ‘* insane’’ went to the portico of the 
Capitol to put an end, with his pistol, to the life 
of the same ‘‘ tyrant.’’ But thanks to God, and 
to the people! His providence held back the bul- 
lets; their confidence sustained him at the polls, 
| and their justice will find the means of expunging 
from our Jgurnals that unjustifiable sentence which 
should never have been put upon it! Sooner or 
later, expunged-it will be. At this session, if 
the voice of the people is obeyed; after thé next 
general election, if it is not done now. 
was no room for mistake. Two years past his- 
tory, and the issue of the elections, had developed 
the will of the people. Far from believing in the 
truth and justice of the sentence pronounced by 





atives to impeach the President in form, they have 
gone on increasing in their confidence and affec- 
tion, returring larger and larger majorities in his 
favor; and, in primary meetings, larislative re- 
solves, and e« thousand different modes, have tes- 
tified their will that this unjust sentence should 
|| be expunged from the Journal. The will of the 


I * William Butler, Esq. 
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to be printed, a copy to be laid upon the table | 


most indirect operation upon the minds of the | 


There | 


the Senate, and returning a House of Represent- | 
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great majority of the people of these States is 
known; it is in favor of expurgation. The fa- 
mous Mr. Fox voted in favor of expunging the 
record of Wilkes’s expulsion from the Journals 
of the House of Commons, against his own opin- 
ion, and against his previous votes, and In pro- 
fessed obedience to the will of the people. His 
| example is worthy of imitation; and I trust (said 
Mr. B.) that the expressed will of the people will 
xe obeyed in this case. For, or against, the ex- 
1 l 1 tl For, § > 
punging, I trust it will be obeyed; and that the 
voices of the State Legislatures will be equally 
respected, work whirh way or may. 

Mr. B. concluded what he had to er upon this 
part of the case with expressing his deep regret 
that the General Assembly of Kentucky, in 1834, 
should have so sadly and lamentably forgotten 
their own example of 1807. In 1807, as has been 
shown, they deprived the resolutions of Mr. 
Marshall of their criminating character before 
they would adopt them. In 1834, and in the 
month of February of that year, while the pro- 
ceeding against President Jackson was in full 
blast, it adopted resolutions against him of the 
most violent character, upon the very petnts in 
discussion, and ordered them to be transmitted 
to their whole delegation in Congress. The fol- 

| lowing is the copy of these resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States, by 
causing to be withdrawn the public money from the place 

| of safe deposit, where it had been made by law, and placing 
| itin local banks under his control, of the solvency of W hich 
the people at large know nothing, and into whose affairs 
their representatives have no right to examine, has violated 
the laws and Constitution of the United States—that he has 
‘assumed a responsibility’ dangerous to liberty, and which 
| tends to the concentration of all power in the hands of the 

Chief Magistrate of the United States. 

« Resolved, That by the frequent exercise of the veto 

| power, and that still more arbitrary and dangerous one of 

withholding bills passed by both Houses of Congress, thereby 
| preventing the opportunity of a reconsideration by that body 
| in the mode prescribed in the Constitution, the President 
has, to a great extent, crippled and paralyzed the legislative 
| department of our Government, and in some instances has 
| prevented the exercise by Congress of their essential con- 
| stitutional rights, 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk of this House transmit to each 


|| of our Senators and Representatives in Congress copies of 
United States, upon charges put forth by the | 


the foregoing resolutions.’ 


If. Having shown, Mr. President, that the pro- 
ceeding against President Jackson was illegal and 
unconstitutional, | take up my second proposi- 
tion, which affirms the injustice of that proceed- 
ing, and makes an issue of fact upon the truth of 
the sentence pronounced upon him. The prop- 
osition is in these words: 


** And whereas the said resolve, in all its various shapes 
and forms, was unfounded and erroneous in point of fact, 
and, theretore, unjust and unrighteous, as well as irregular 
and unconstitutional ; because the said President Jackson, 
neither in the act of dismissing Mr. Duane, nor in the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Taney, as specified in the first form of the 
resolve, nor in taking upon himself the responsibility of re- 
moving the dgposits, as specified in the second form of the 
same resolve, nor in any act which was then, or can now, 
be specified under the vague and ambiguous terms of the 
general denunciation contained in the third and last form of 
the resolve, did do or commit any act in violation or in 
derogation of the laws and Constitution, or dangerous to the 
liberties of the people.’’ 


The condemnatory resolution, as first drawn 
up, contained two specifications of supposed vio- 
lation of law and Constitution: First, the dismis- 
sion of Mr. Duane from the Treasury Depart- 
ment because he would not remove the public 
moneys from the Bank of the United States; and, 
second, the appointment of Mr. ‘Taney to make 

| thatremoval. The second form of the resolution 
|| contained a single specification, namely, taking 
|| upon himself the responsibility of removing the 
| deposits; and the third and ultimate form of the 
' same resolution was utterly destitute of any 
specification whatever. Having remarked that 
|| these specifications were copied from the pro- 


|| ceedings of the Bank of the United States, and 
|| in the very words used by that institution, such 
as he had read them at the opening of this debate, 
|| Mr. B. said, we join issue upon each of these 
| specifications, as far as they are made under the 
1 first and second forms which they bear, and are 
|| ready to join issue upon any specification which 
| can be assigned under the vague terms of the 
|| third form. 
} We deny, out and out, that there was any vio- 
lation of the laws or Constitution in the dismissal 
of Mr. Duane, or in the appointment of Mr. 


Taney, or in taking upon himself responsibility 
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of removing the deposits, or in any proceeding 
whatever, either late or early, in relation to the 
ublic revenue. 


{| 


All these denials we made at the time; and | 


every specification ventured aoe by the mover 
of the resolution, was promptly met, and fully 
overthrown by us. Shall I repeat the arguments 
we then used? or shall I limit myself to a recapit- 
ulation of points which mark our reasoning, and 
to an enumeration of seo which attest our 
victory? I prefer the latter, and shall proceed 
senactinate. 

First, then, the dismissal of Mr. Duane, be- 
cause he would not remove the deposits. 

In answer to this specification we showed, first, 
that the right of the President to dismiss this 
Secretary, resulted from his constitutional obliga- 
tion to see the laws faithfully executed; secondly, 
from the recognition of the right in the first act 


of Congress establishing the Treasury Depart- 


ment. 

Here is the law: ** Whenever the Secretary (of 
* the Treasury) shall be removed from office by the 
* President of the United States, or in any other case 
‘ of vacancy in the office of Secretary, the Assistant 
‘ shall, during the vacancy, have the charge and cus- 
* tody of the records, books, and papers, appertaining 
‘ to the said office.’’ i 
of the act entitled, ‘** Anact toestablish the Treas- 
ury Department,’’ passed September 2, 1789. It 
is an express, and as the debates of the time will 
show, a purposely expressed recognition of the 
right of the President to dismiss this officer. 
And here I might dismiss this specification; but 
it is right to recall the recollection of the fact, 
that the mover of the resolution gave it up, and 
was compelled to give it up, or lose the whole 


This is the seventh section | 


resolution; for it was well known throughout the | 


Senate, that not even a party majority, at the end 
of a hundred days’ debate, could be got to vote 


for it; that several members of the Opposition | 


openly admitted the right of the President to 
make the dismission, and could not vote for the 
resolution with that specification in it. 
The second specification was for appointing 
Mr. Taney to make the removal of the ci 
which Mr. Duane would not. This requires no 
consideration, and admits of no notice. 
scarcely noticed in debate; and being wholly de- 
pendant on the first specification, it was with- 


Grawa with it, and never mentioned since. | It |} deceptive! amphibological; and the highest illus- 


posits, | 


It was | 


was given ug by the mover without a vote, be- | 


cause even a party majority could not be got to 
vote for it; and it cannot be resuscitated now for 
the sake of a posthumous discussion. 

The third specification was, for taking on him- 
self the responsibility of removing the deposits. 
This specification, like the two former, was found 
to be too weak to stand a vote. 
by the mover without a vote; because it was 
known that not even a party majority could be 
induced to vote for it. Being thus given up and 
abandoned, it can no longer claim the honor of a 
notice. 


An allegation, twice repeated by way of aggra- | 


vation, also graced the first and second forms of 


the resolution, which disappeared from the third: | 


it was, that the President’s conduct was danger- 


ous to the liberties of the people. This allegation | 


also shared the fate of the three specifications. It 


was given up and withdrawn without a vote, be- | 


cause not even a party majority could vote for it; 
and thus it was clearly admitted that the Presi- 


dent’s conduct was not dangerous to the liberties | 


of the people. 


The resolve, as adopted, was void of specifica- | 
tion, and contains no allegation whatever on which 


an issue of fact or of law could be taken. 
a vague, indefinite denunciation, without a refer- 
ence to any act, at any time, in any place, or to 
any iaw, or ex clause in the Constitution sup- 
posed to be viola 

tion, argument is impossible, for issues are imprac- 
ticable. I limit myself to the broad, emphatic 
denial of the truth and validity of anything that 


can be specified under this vague Genunciation. | 


I pronounce myself and my friends to be now 
standing ready, challenging and defying any spe- 
cification under this resolution, and waiting to 


impale and transfix it the moment it is produced. | 


And here I conclude this head, and hold my sec- 
ond proposition to be completely established, 


It was | 


ted. Againstsuch a condemna- | 


| great prejudice of the accused, who could not know against 


| for making up a judgment upon grounds which the public 
| cannot know, and which, if known, migiit prove t6 be 


| judgment? 


| spection is the best answer which the case admits 
of. It is a case for the inspection of the record— 


| self authority and power-not conferred by the Constitution 


his tongue to conceal his thoughts. 
| very thing is concealed here which is the only 


| cific act which constitutes the violation of law and 


: ‘|| Constitution intended to be fastened on the Pres- 
It was withdrawn | 


’ 
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purgation of the Journ 


namely, that the charge of violating the laws and || 


Constitution was unfounded and erroneous in | 
oint of fact, and that the condemnation of the | 
resident was, therefore, as unjust and unright- | 

eous as it was illegal, irregular, and unconstitu- | 
tional. 

| 


III. I pass on to the third proposition which 
affirms the vagueness and ambiguity of the resolve 
as adopted, and presents some of the evils result- 
ing from such an indefinite mode of condemnation. 
It is in these words : 


** And whereas the said resolve, as adopted, was uncer- 
tain, and ambiguous, containing nothing but a loose and 
floating charge for derogating from the laws and Constitu- 
tion, and assuming ungranted power and authority in the 
late Executive proceedings in relation to the public reve- 
nue, without specifying in what part of the executive pro- 
ceedings, or what part of the public revenue, was intended’ 
to be referred to, or what parts of the laws and Constitution 
were supposed to have been infringed, or in what part of | 
the Union, or at what period of his Administration, these 
late proceedings were supposed to have taken place, thereby | 
putting each Senator at liberty to vote in favor of the resolve | 
upon a separate and secret reason of his own, and leaving | 


the ground of the Senate’s judgment to be guessed at by the 1 


public, and to be differently and diversely interpreted by | 
individual Senators according to the private and particular | 
understanding of each, contrary to all the ends of justice, 
and to all the forms of legal and judicial proceeding—to the 


what to defend himself; and to the loss of senatorial respon- 
sibility, by shielding Senators from public accountability, 


insufficient in law, or unfounded in fact.”’ 


When he had read this proposition, Mr. B. 
said, is this a true description of the Senate’s 
San it be possible that this elevated 
body, intended by the Constitution to be the 
gravest assembly on earth, could have so far 
sported with its own responsibility, and with the 
rights of an accused person, as to deliver a sen- 
tence of condemnation so void of form as this | 
description announces? The question is a grave 
one, and the answer should be the best which the | 
nature of the case can possibly admit of. In- 





for trying the record by itself. Here it is; read, 
listen, and judge: 


ceedings in relation to the revenue, has assumed upon him- 
and laws, but in derogation of both.’? 


Vague! vague! vague! uncertain, ambiguous, 


tration of that Cynic’s sarcasm who defined lan- 
guage to be an art conferred upon man to enable 
Surely the 


thing that ought to be known, namely, the spe- 


ident. 

I do not dilate upon the use and necessity of 
precise allegation in criminal accusation. The 
time, the place, and the act are the essence of the | 
charge, and can never be dispensed with. The | 


| instinct of justice in every human bosom recog- 


nizes this; the forms of criminal proceeding in 
all countries of law and order prescribe it; and | 
the mover of this condemnation admitted it by | 
his repeated attempts to give specifications, and | 
by his tardy abandonment of that attempt at the | 


last moment, at the end of one hundred days’ | 


| debate, when the sentence of condemnation could | 


no longer be delayed without losing the benefit of 


| it at the impending elections, and yghen it was | 


-resentatives in 1793. 


indisputably known that no majority, not even | 
the party majority which then ‘prevailed in this | 
Chamber, could be brought to unite in any act of | 
illegal conduct which the genius of the mover | 
could impute to the President. I will not dilate | 
upon this plain point, but I will produce an ex- | 
ample from our own history to show with what | 
precise allegation of time, place, and act, viola- 
tions of law were charged upon executive officers 
in the earlier age of our Republic. 
I read from the Journals of the House of Rep- 
They are the resolutions | 
submitted by Mr. Giles, of Virginia, for the pur- | 
pose of impeaching the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
General Hamilton, and are in these words: 
« Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury has vio- | 


lated the law passed the 4th of August, 1790, making appro- 
priation of certain moneys authorized to be borrowed by 


| the same law, in the following particulars, to wit : 


al—Mr. Benton. 








“1. By applying a certain portion of the principal bor. 
| rowed to the payment of interest falling due upon the prin- 
| cipal, which was not authorized by that or any other law. 

«2. By drawing a part of the same moneys into the Upi- 
ted States without the instructions of the President of the 
United States.” 


| Here all is open, manly, and intelligible. Mr. 
Giles tells what he means, and commits himself 


' 
| 


|| upon the issue. General Hamilton knows what 


| he is charged with; the House knows what to 
| proceed upon; and the public knows for what to 
| hold the accused to his ae the accuser to hig 
proofs, the House to its justice, and all the par- 
| ties to their official accountability to their con- 
stituents. Compare this resolve against Presj- 
dent Jackson, with the resolve of Mr. Giles, and 
see how different jn the essential particulars of 
criminal accusation. The general charge is the 
same in both cases, that of violating law, and 
acting without authority; yet She resolves are 
totally different—one, all precision; the other, all 
ambiguity. In one, every word a declaration of 
| fact or law, on which precise issues might be 
taken; in the other, every word a problem, and 
susceptible of as many meanings as there were 
tongues to debate it. Like the oracular responses 
of the Pythian Apollo, they seemed to be selected 
for their amphibology, and because any meaning 
and every meaning which might be required or 
| forbid, might be affirmed or denied under them. 
Try them by their sense and import. ‘* Late 
executive proceedings.’’ Here are three words 
and three ambiguities. 1. ‘* Late.’? How late? 
one year, two years, five or ten years ago? 
2. ** Executive.’’ What part of the executive? 
| the Chief Magistrate, or one of the heads of De- 
partments? 3. ‘* The public revenue.’? What 
part of it? Thatin the Bank of the United States, 
or in the deposit banks, or in a state of collection 
in South Carolina? I defy any man to affix any 
definite idea to either of these terms, or to take 
any issue spre them. All is uncertain, ambig- 
uous, problematical; nothing is clear but the 
abandonment of all that related to Mr. Duane, 
Mr. Taney, the removal of the deposits, the re- 
| sponsibility of removing them, the danger to the 


|| liberties of the people, and the complete cutting 
* Resolved, That the President, in the late executive pro- || 


loose from all connection with the Bank of the 
United States, whose wrongs had solely occupied 
the two previous forms of the resolution, and 
had figured so incontinently in the speeches of 
all its friends. All. this is sheiciedad: all men- 
tion of the bank is dropped. Instead of it, the 
vague charge is substituted, which has been so 
often pointed out to the notice of the Senate; and 
under this general denunciation, a general verdict 
was procured by a new species of individual con- 
tribution, something like a subscription list, or 
poney purse of accusation, in which each one 
ut in according to his will and his means. 

Mr. B. said he had adduced this instance of 
criminal allegation, this charge against General 
Hamilton, for the purpose of showing that pre- 
| cise allegations were indispensable in such cases; 





|| but it was also available and eminently = 


| for another purpose; for the purpose of showing 
| that corrupt, wicked, or improper motives were 
| not necessary to be alleged in proceeding against 
| an officer for an impeachable offense. The design 
| of Mr. Giles was to impeach General Hamilton; 
| and for that purpose he charges him with a naked 
| violation of law, without the slightest imputation 
| of an improper motive, and without the smallest 
allegation of injury to the public. Ut is a case in 
point; and added to the cases of the Judges Chase 
and Pickering, is conclusive to show that even 
where a regular and formal impeachment is in- 
tended, no averment, under our Constitution, of 
|criminal motives, or public detriment, need be 
| alleged. 

| Mr. President, the public, and even the Senate, 
have heard much of late years of a certain doctrine 
in politics called non-committal, and it has gener- 
ally been presented in a very unenviable and un- 
desirable point of view. Some have even gone 80 
far as to say that they scorned the character of en 
uncommitted man; and a certain gentleman that 
you and [ wot of, has been conspicuous] paraded 
lin speeches and gazettes as the founder of the 
| nen-committal school, and the original of the por- 





trait which has been drawn of an uncommitted 
man. Of the justice, the propriety, the truth, and 
en said and published 


the decency of what has 
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| 


of that gentleman, on that point, it is not my pur- || 
ose, in this place, to make a question, nor would 
it, | presume, be your pleasure to decide. I pre- |) 
| 

| 





termit that labor; and, proceeding upon the as- 
sumption of his opponents that the aforesaid gen- || 
tleman was actually the founder of the aforesaid 
school, I have to remark that it seems to me that, 
like other great inventors, he is in danger of being 
robbed of the glory of his discovery by the im- 

rovements which are made by others upon his 
invention. So far as I uitderstand the institutes 
of the original school, the right of non-committal 
extended no further than to problems in politics; 
itdid not embrace cases of law and morality, nor 
extend to the conduct of judges and Senators! 
But who can stop the march of improvement? 
Who can limit the genius of the scholar? Who 
can baffle the art of the cunning imitator? Already | 
the doctrine of non-committal has made its way to | 
the judgment seat—to this Chamber—and to this | 
very case. The Senate refuses to commit itself | 
upon eee of what it is that they have con- 
demned President Jackson for! They not only 
refuse to commit themselves for the grounds of 
their judgment, but they revoke the committal 
which they had partly made. They withdraw 
everything upon which they could be held to their 
accountability. They haul in, back out, cut loose, 
and run away, from their own attempt to specify 
the guilt of President Jackson; and then condemn 
him in a general verdict, made up by compro- 
mise, and unable to bear the test of any one spe- || 
cification whatever. Yes, sir, made up by com- | 
promise! for whom of us, that were then in this | 
Chamber, that does not remember the extraordi- 
nary circumstances of the closing scene? the per- || 
ipatetic movements which took place among mem- | 
bers? the crossing to and fro on this floor? the | 
consultations and the whisperings? the fixing and 
altering, the writing and rubbing out, the offering | 
and withdrawing, the tearing up and beginning | 
anew, which went on in this Chamber, to the de- 
lay of the call for the yeas and nays, until a set 
of phrases were collected, by contributions from 
different parts of this floor, sufficiently non-com- 
mittal to embrace all who were willing to con- 
demn the President, without being able to tell 
for what? I speak as an eye-witness, when I 
describe the closing scene in these terms; and I 
appeal to forty Senators, then and now present, 
to affirm my statement. And what say the laws 
of the land to the verdicts obtained by compro- 
mise? Utterly reprobated; the jury reprimanded | 
who gives them; their verdict set aside, and a 
new trial ordered. 

Sir, (said Mr. B.,) examine this sentence of | 
condemnation as itstands. Examine it word by 
word, and see if it is located to any one place, | 
limited to any time, or confined to any one act? 
Will it not cover the ‘* late’’ executive proceed- | 
ings relative to the revenue in South Carolina, as 
well as the *‘ late’” executive proceedings relative 
to the deposits in Philadelphia? Will it not cover 
the orders to Commodore Elliott to proceed to | 
Charleston, just as well as it will cover the order | 
to Mr. Duane to quit the Cabinet? Would it not | 
cover the removal of troops to the South, to insure 
the collection of the revenue, just as well as it | 
would cover the removal of the deposits from the || 
bank to prevent the mischiefs of their remaining | 
there? ere not the two measures equally com- | 
plained of at Charleston and in Philadelphia? and | 
is it not notorious, that when distinguished sons | 
of South Carolina, immediately after the condem- || 
nation of the President, denounced the lawless || 
tyranny of his conduct in public speeches in || 
Philadelphia, meaning all the while his conduct 
in relation to the revenue in South Carolina, that 
the friends of the bank, who had previously ap- 
plauded the President for that conduct, clapped 
and shouted, and flung their caps into the air, in 
a delirium of exultation, under the delusion that 
all this denunciation, found its innuendo in the 
wrongs of the bank, and not in the wrongs of | 
South Carolina? Certain it is, that the crimina- 
ting resolve which, in its first and second form 
was all bank, in its third form, cut loose from the 
bank entirely ! that Mr. Duane, Mr. Taney, the 
responsibility, the deposits, the mother bank and 
its branches, which figured exclusively in the 
first and second forms, were all expunged in the | 
third form! and not one word retained, which 
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could commit the supporters of the resolve to the | 


name, to the cause, or to the complaints of the 
bank! 

I have described the scene, faintly described it, 
as it took place in this Senate, in the face of all 
then present, and while the call for the yeas and 
nays was delayed to give time for making up the 
phraseology of the resolution. It now becomes 
my duty to explain the reason why it came to | 
pass that this business of fixing the non-commit- 
tal phrases of the resolve was postponed to the 
last moment, and then had to transacted by 


| consultations and whisperings in the Senate. The 


reason, sir, was this: at the commencement of 


| the session of 1833-34, the Bank of the United 


States and the Senate of the United States appear 
to have commenced an attack upon the people, 
the property, and the Government of the United 
States. The bank created a pressure; the Senate 
excited a panic; and the spring elections in New 
York and Virginia were the first and pritcipal 
objects of both. The bank sent out her orders to 
call in debtsand break up exchanges; the Senate 


| brought in its resolution to condemn President 
| Jackson for a violation of the laws and Constitu- 
| tion; and under the combined action of this double 
| process, the price of all property was sunk, and 
| the public mind agitated and alarmed, until a fic- 


titious panic was produced. The operation was 


| kept up, the bank screwing tighter and tighter, 


and the alarm guns firing, and the tocsin ringing 
faster and louder in the Senate, until the pressure 
had reached its highest point of culmination, and 
the important elections of New York and Virginia 
were just at hand, and everything was ripe for 
the final blow. The condemnation of the Presi- 
dent before those elections, and at the moment of 
their commencement, was this final blow, and the 
exact moment for striking it had arrived on Fri- 
day, the 28th day of March. That was the day, 
for it was the last day that it could be done in 


time to have its effect. Monday was the first day | 
of April, and the great clections were to begin; | 
it was therefore indispensable that the news of 


the condemnation of the President should leave 
Washington a few days before the Ist of April, 
in order to reach in time the more remote election 
grounds in the great States of New York and Vir- 
ginia, and to have its effect upon those elections. 
This is the reason why the debate on the con- 


demnatory resolution was delayed, protracted, || 


prolonged, and spun out from the 26th of Decem- 


ber to the 28th of March, and then passed in the | 
\| hurry and precipitation which produced that scene || 
of consultation and of whispering, of running to | 


. . . - >? 7 
and fro, of putting in and striking out, of offer- 


ing and withdrawing, which was then witnessed 
in the Senate, and which ended in the engender- 
ing of that unrivaled specimen, that ne plus ultra 
produciion, that chef d’euvre, and everlasting 
masterpiece of the non-committal policy which 
now stands upon your Journal as a judgment of 
condemnation against President Jackson! 

Mr. B. said he was an enemy to monopolies, 
and must express his dissatisfaction to them in 
whatsoever shape they were presented to his 


view. Here was a monopoly—a new and strange | 
monopoly; it was a monopoly of non-committal || 


and of irresponsibility, and that by friends pres- 
ent to the prejudice of their friends absent. The 
Kentucky legislative resolve, all the State legis- 


lative resolves, all the resolves of all the public || 
meetings, and all the petitions of the one hundred | 


and twenty thousand petitioners sent into the 


Senate, were direct and specific in their charges 


against the President. ‘They all charged, in di- 


rect terms, the violation of the laws and Consti- | 
tution; and all grounded their charges upon the |, 


dismissal of Mr. Duane, the appointment of Mr. 
Taney, the assumption of the responsibility, the 
removal of the deposits, and the danger to the 
liberties of the people. They all specified these 
acts, and therefore fully committed themselves, 
and now stand committed upon them. So did 
their friends and leaders on this floor. All were 
even at the start. All were in the same predica- 
ment 3 4 the memorable 28th day of March, 
1834. Up to that day all were together in the 
Caudine Forks; but now the leaders and the fol- 
lowers are divided. The leaders extricated them- 
selves; they uncommitted themselves; they cut 
joose from the bank and all its griefs and com- 
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plaints. They dropped everything which could 
connect them, upon the record, with the bank and 
its cause; ensconced themselves in the mystifica- 
tion of amphibological nhrases; and now stand 
untrammeled, unpledged, untied, uncommitted, 
and non-committed neve one single allegation 
of law or fuct on which responsibility can be in- 
curred, or an issue can be taken. This is wrong. 
The leaders should never desert their followers; 
they should never leave their deluded associates 
in the lurch. The military man shares the fate 
of his soldiers; he saves them or dies with them ! 
The politician should do the same. No monop- 
oly of escape is allowed to one any more than to 
the other. Here is a case for sympathy and re- 
lief—for interposition and help. The followers 
should be allowed to escape with the leaders; they 
should be allowed to cut loose from the bank; 
they should be permitted to uncommit them- 
selves; and for that purpose should have leave to 
withdraw and amend; to amend by striking out 
everything that relates to the deposits, the Sec- 
retarics, the liberties of the people, the cane 
bility, &c., and float at large upon the undefinable 
and intangible denunciation of “ THE LATE EX- 
ECUTIVE PROCEEDINGS IN RELATION TO THE REV- 
ENUE!’’ as 

IV. My fourth proposition applies to the doc- 
trine of legal implications, and affirms that what 
has been withdrawn upon objection, cannot after- 
wards be understood, by implication, to remain 
a part of the record. ‘The aoe for its 
better understanding, will be read. It is in these 
words: 

« And whereas the specifications contained in the first 
and second forms of the resolve, having been objected to in 
debate, and shown to be insufficient to sustain the charges 
they were adduced to support, and it being well believed 
that no majority could be obtained to vote for the said speci- 
fications, and the same having been actually withdrawn by 
the mover in the face of the whole Senate, in consequence 
of such objection and belief, and before any vote taken 
thereupon, the said specifications could not afterwards be 
admitted by any rule of parliamentary practice, or by any 
principle of legal implication, seer*t intendment, or mental 
reservation, to remain and continue a part of the written 
and public resolve from which they were thus withdrawn ; 

| and, if they could be so admitted, they would not be suffi- 
cient to sustain the charges therein contained,’’ 

The proposition contains three points: 1. An 

| affirmation; 2. A rule of law; 3. An issue offered. 
The affirmation, in part, is proved by the record; 
| namely, that the specifications of President Jack- 
son’s supposed illegal and unconstitutional con- 
| duct, were all withdrawn; and the remainder of 
| it, namely, that they were withdrawn because no 
majority, not even a party one, could be got to 
vote for them, can be proved by the Senators then 
and now present. The rule of law is too clear 
| for argynent. It is known to every apprentice 
| to the law, that what is given up upon the face 
of the record, cannot be retained as a part of the 
case by any fiction of pleading, legal intendment, 
| constructive implication, mental reservation, or 
| Supposititious reintegration whatsoever. The is- 
i 5 . . * - 
|| sue is open and bold, that if the specifications can 
be saved by implication, they are insufficient to 
justify the condemnation; and to the trial of this 
| issue, we challenge and defy the whole power of 
| the Opposition. 
V. My fifth proposition affirms the total impro- 
|| priety, and the particular unconstitutionality of 
|| the Senate’s proceeding against President Jack- 
|; son. It is in these words: 
|| _ And whereas the Senate being the constitutional tribunal 
| for the trial of the President when charged by the House of 
|| Representatives with offenses against the law and the Con- 
|| stitution, the adoption of the said resolve before any im- 
\| peachment was preferred by the House, was a breach of 
| the privileges of the House, a violation of the Constitution, 
|| a subversion of justice, a prejudication of a question which 
might legally come before the Senate, and a disqualification 
| of that body to perform its constitutional duty with fairness 
| and impartiality, if the President should thereafter be regu- 
| larly impeached by the House of Representatives for the 
| same offense.” 
j e ° 6 . 
| In this proposition (said Mr. B.) I take my 
| stand upon the same ground which I| took in the 
| case of Mr. Barry in February, 1831, and in the 
| case of President Jackson in January, 1834. What 
| I said in the case of Mr. Barry, five years ago, 
|| has been read; what I said in the case of Presi- 
} dent Jackson, two years ago, will be read now. 
| 
i 
} 


It is done for two purposes; first, to show that 
| we stand upon the same ground now which we 


| occupied then; and nezt, to let it be seen that the 
expupging process is no afterthought with us; 
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and that gentlemen are not allowed to take a dis- || 


tinction between expunging now and expunging 
then; their power alone having prevented the 
expurgation at the same session, the same day, 
and the same instant, at which the unjust and 
unrighteous sentence was passed. 

Mr. B. here read from the debate of February, 
1834: . 

‘*Mr. Bewnrow said that the first of these reso- 
‘ lutions contained impeachable matter, and was, 
‘in fact, though not in form, a direct impeach- 
‘ment of the President.° He recited the consti- 
‘tutional provision that the President might be 
‘impeached, 1. for treason; 2. for bribery; 3. for 
‘other high crimes; 4. for misdemeanors; and 
* said thatthe first resolution charged both a high 
* crime and a misdemeanor; the crime in violating 
‘ the laws and Constitution in seizing upon illegal 
‘and ungranted power over the public Treasury, 
‘ to the danger of the liberties of the people; the 
‘ misdemeanor in dismissing the late Secretary of 
‘the Treasury from office. Mr. B. said that the 
‘terms of the resolution were sufficiently explicit 
‘to define a high crime within the meaning of the 
‘ Constitution, without having recourse to the ar- 
‘guments and declarations used by the mover of 
‘ the resolution in illustration of his meaning; but 
‘if any doubt remained on that head, it would be 
‘removed by the whole tenor of the argument, 
‘and especially that part of it which compared 
‘ the President’s conduct to that of Cesar in seiz- 
‘ing the public treasure in Rome to aid him in 
‘ putting an end to the liberties of his country; 
* and every Senator, in voting upon it, would vote 
‘aa directly upon the guilt or innocence of the 
* President as if he was responding to the question 
‘of guilty or not guilty in the concluding scene 
‘ofa formal impeachment. We are, then, (said 
‘Mr. B.,) trying an impeachment! But how? 
‘ The Constitution gives to the House of Repre- 
‘sentatives the sole power to originate impeach- 
‘ments; yet we originate this impeachment our- 
‘selves. The Constitution gives the accused a 
‘right to be present; but he is not here. It re- 
‘ quires the Senate to be sworn as judges; but we 
‘are not so sworn. It requires the Chief Justice 


‘of the United States to preside when the Presi- | 


‘ dent is tried; but the Chief Justice is not here 
‘presiding. It gives the House of Representa- 


‘tives a right to be present, and to manage the | 


‘ prosecution; but neither the House nor its man- 
‘agers attend this proceeding. It requires the 
‘ forms of criminal justice to be strictly observed ; 
‘ yet all these forms are neglected or violated. It 
‘is a proceeding without law, without justice, 


‘ without precedent! in which the Chief Magis- | 


‘trate of the Republic is to be tried witigput being 
‘heard, and in which his accusers are to act as 
‘his judges.” , 

This is what I said two years ago. 


I choose | 


to refer to it as then said, and to repeat it now, | 


first, to show that my present opinions of the con- 
duct of the Senate were formed two 
and fully expressed then, and are not the creation 
of subsequent events and afterthoughts; and sec- 
ondly, that the specifications then made were laid 
hold of, and expressly objected to, as showing 
the impeachment character of the resolution; so 


ears ago, | 


that the proof is clear that they were withdrawn | 


to avoid objections which could not be answered, 
and on which votes could not be taken. I thus 
show that the opinions expressed in this fifth 
proposition are as old as the commencement of 
the Senate’s proceeding against the President; 
and what is, perhaps, more material, I have 
shown, from the resolutions proposed in the Ken- 


tucky Legislature, in the case of Judge Innis, | 


that they were expressed by others long before I 
had any occasion to form opinions upon such 


= I will place my proposition by the side | 


of that resolution, and leave it to any one to show 
a difference, except inthe circumstance that makes 
the conduct of the Senate many ten thousand 
times more censurable than the conduct of the 
Kentucky General Assembly. 

It was thus, Mr. President, that I challenged 
the unconstitutionality of the Senate’s proceed- 


fatal resolution. 1 did so from a thorough con- 


tion. I knew then, and I know now, what was 


ing on the moment of the first introduction of this | 
|; handed down to the latest posterity.” 
viction of its total infringement of the Constitu- || 


i} 


_ knew that I spoke under a just and mighty re- 


| many thousan 
| the present one. 


- 
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myself in the expression of such an opinion. I 


sponsibility to that enlightened discernment and 
high moral sense of the community which no | 
man may be permitted to disregard, and which is | 
so prompt to perceive, and so able to avenge, the | 
outrage of unjust accusation. I knew that the | 
charge must be made good or recoil upon its au- 
thor; and I went on at that time to justify the 
challenge which I had made. Will the. Senate || 
indulge me in the reading of a few words of what 
I then said, and which will stand for a part of | 
my speech now? This is the part which I beg || 
leave to repeat. 

Mr. B. then read from the same debate: 

‘** Mr. Benron called upon the Senate to consider 
well what they did before they proceeded further | 
in the consideration of this resolution. He called 
upon them to consider what was due to the House | 
of Representatives, whose privilege was invaded, | | 
and who had a right, and which had right, to | 
send a message to the Senate complaining of the | 
proceeding, and demanding its abandonment. || 
[ie conjured them to consider what was due to || 
the President, who was thus to be tried in his |! 
absence for a most enormous crime—what was 
due to the Senate itself in thus combining the 
incompatible characters of accusers and judges, | 
and which would itself be judged by Europe and 
America. He dwelt particularly on the figure | 
which the Senate would make in going on with 
the consideration of this resolution. It accused 
the President of violating the Constitution, and 
itself committed twenty violations of the same 
Constitution in making the accusation. It ac- | 
cused him of violating a single law, and itself 
violated all the laws of criminal justice in pros- 
ecuting him for it! It charged him with con-| 
duct dangerous to the liberties of the people; 
and immediately trampled upon the rights of all 
citizens in the gratuitous assumption to protect 
them from that illusory danger.”’ 

Mr. B. would close this head. It was a pain- | 
fulone. It was a pointed and severe condemna- | 
tion of the Senate’s conduct; but not more so 
than had been pronounced in Kentucky ina case | 

d degrees below the culpability of | 

Mr. B. would confront his | 
oe with the concluding resolve in the | 
entucky case, and appeal to all candid men to 
say if the censure then pronounced is not many 


- 


- 


- 
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| ten thousand times more applicable to the Senate, | 


| a violation of the Constitu- 


| its constitutional duty with 


who are the constitutional triers of President | 
Jackson, than to the Kentucky General Assem- | 


bly, who were not the triers of Judge Innis. |, able 0 
|| their privilege to exhibit the example of a legis- 


The fifth proposition. 

“The Senate being the con- 
stitutional tribunal for the 
trial of the President when 
charged by the House of Rep- 
resentatives with offenses 
against the laws and Consti- 
tution, the adoption of the 
said resolution before any im- 
peachment was preferred by 
the House, was a breach of 
the privileges of the House, 


The Kentucky resolution. 
“That the Constitution | 
and laws of the land secur- | 
ing to each citizen, whether | 
in or out of office, a fair and | 


impeachment or at common | 
law, the example of a legis- | 


lative body, before the com- | 
mencement of any prosecu- | 


upon the guilt or innocence 


tion, a subversion of justice, 
a prejudication of a question 
which might come before the 
Senate, and a disqualifica- 
tion of that body to perform 


would tend to subvert the 
fundamental principles of 
justice.”’ 





fairness and impartiality, if 
the President should be after- 
wards regularly impeached 
by the House of Representa- 
uves for the same offense.”? 


VI. Mr. B. took up his sixth proposition, and 
read it: 

** And whereas, the temperate, respectful, and argument- 
ative defense and protest of the President against the afore- 
said proceedings of the Senate was rejected and repulsed 
by that body, and was voted to be a breach of its privileges, 
and was not permitted to be entered on its Journal, or 
printed among its documents, while all memorials, peti- 
tions, resolves, and remonstrances against the President, 
however violent or unfounded, and calculated to inflame 
the people against him, were duly and honorably received, | 
encomiastically commented upon in speeches, read at the | 
table, ordered to be printed with the long list of names at- 
tached, referred to the Finance Committee for consider- 
ation, filed away among the public archives, and now con- 
stitute a part of the public documents of the Senate, to be | 


Resuming his speech, Mr. B. went on to say | 





impartial trial, whether by || 


tion, expressing an opinion || 


of an implicated individual, || 





memory of the manner in which the defense ™ 


the President was repulsed, and the attacks of 
his assailants were received. The proof of tho 
main allegations will be found in the Journalgof 
the session of 1833-34; but what that Journa} 
does not show, and what no history can ever 
adequately tell, is the violence and fury with 
which the President was denounced, and bis pro- 
test stigmatized during all that period. It was a 
period which covered the progress of the Virginia 
elections, which, protracted through the month 
of April in that State, are extended in some in- 
stances into the month of May. The debate jn 
the Senate on the protest was calculated for the 
meridian of that State, and spread over the three 
weeks that the remaining elections had to con- 
tinue; and during all that time a daily torrent of 
invective was poured upon his head, and lan- 
guage the most furious and contumelious was 
lavished upon him, exhibiting, perhaps, a degree 
of virulence in the breasts of those who had just 
been acting as judges never before witnessed in 
our America, never seen in England since the 
time that Jeffries,rode the western circuit, and 
never seen in France before or since the time when 
the revolutionary tribunal sat in judgment upon 
the noblest spirits of the country, and called up, to 
be insulted at the bar, those whom it dismissed 
to be detruncated on the scaffold. This scene 
ended in the adoption of the resolution which will 
be found at page 253 of the Senate Journal for the 
session of 1833-34: “* THar THE AFORESAID PRO- 
TEST IS A BREACH OF THE PRIVILEGES OF THE 
SENATE, AND THAT IT BE NOT ENTERED ON THE 
JouRNALs.”’ 

A breach of their privileges!’ The attempt of 
the President, after sentence pronouncedsupon 
him, to show that it ought not to have been pro- 
nounced, to be solemnly voted to be a breach of 
the privileges of this Senate! What are, then, 
our privileges? Is it the privilege of the Senate 
to condemn without hearing, and to insult whom 
itcondemns? In the language of the Kentucky 
resolutions, is it their privilege to arraign the 
public officer who may have committed a violation 
of the laws and Constitution of the Union, and 
to fix an indelible stigma upon him, without the 
forms of trial or judicial proceedings ? Is it their 
privilege to consume the public treasure, and the 
public time in investigating subjects not within 
their sphere? Is it their privilege to violate the 
right to that fair and impartial trial which the 
Constitution and the laws of the land have secured 
to every citizen in or out cf office, whether tri- 
able by impeachment or at common law? Is it 


lative body, before the commencement of any 
prosecution, expressing an opinion upon the guilt 
or innocence of an iaapiinaind individual, and thus 
subverting the fundamental principles of justice? 
More than all, is it the privilege of the Senate 
to try the President of the United States upon 
charges put forth by the Bank of the United 
States, and to use against him the fifty pages of 
accusation furnished b the bank, and not receive 
one word of defense offered by himself? Is it the 
privilege of the Senate to act as witnesses, pros- 
ecutors, and judges in the same case? Is it their 
| privilege to withdraw specifications from the rec- 
| ord, and retain them in the mind? to make a ver- 
| dict upon compromise, and to condemn the Pres- 
| ident without being able to tell for what? Is it 
| their"privilege to receive petitions from one hun- 


dred and twenty thousand people, demanding the 
condemnation of the President, and not hear one 
| word from himselfin vindication of his innocence? 
If these are the privileges of the Senate, then has 
| the President violated those privileges by protest- 
'ing against them. If not, then has the Senate 
placed another entry upon its Journal, which 
| truth and justice would require to be taken off. 
| Mr. President, this condemnation of President 
Jackson for violating the privileges of the Senate 
'isa much more serious affair than would seem 
to persons not familiar with parliamentary-law. 
It is a conviction for a crime !—for a crime which 
may affect the independence, the existence, and 
the purity of the body. It is a crime for which 
tlie Senate has a right to punish the offender—to 


| take him into custody by their Sergeant-at-Arms, 
|| that the statements in this proposition were || and have him brought to the bar of the Senate, 
due to the Senate, and what was implicated of || merely historical, and intended to preserve the || reprimanded, imprisoned, or required to apolo- 
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ailable, nor can he be released upon habeas 
corpus; 80 that here is a condemnation of the 
President, by virtue of which the Senate could 
make the President their prisoner, and keep him 
in confinement without the right to legal release. 
In England there is but one instance of the House 
of Commons having declared the King to have 
violated the privileges of Parliament, and that 
declaration was followed by civil war, and the 
eventual death of the King. It was the case of 
Charles the First going in person to demand the 
arrest of the five members, Hampden, Pym, 
Holles, Strowd, and Haslerig. The House of 
Commons voted the demand to be a violation of 
their privileges, and that the violation of privilege 
was the overthrow of Parliament. Here are the 
words of the resolve: That the violating the privi- 
leges of Parliament is the overthrow of Parliament, 
and acted accordingly, for the civil war immedi- 
ately began, and ended, as everybody knows, in 
the death of the King. After voting that Presi- 
dent Jackson had violated their privileges, why 
not follow up the vote to do something in vindi- 
cation of those privileges? Why not follow out 
the judgment? If true, it ought to be enforced: 
if not true, it ought not to have been pronounced. 
Was it sepeent that the Virginia elections were 
impending, and that effect there would satisfy jus- 
tice here? This was twice in the same session that 
the President was pronounced guilty of criminal 
offenses, and twice permitted to go unpunished 
by the gratuitous clemency of his judges. Yes, 
sir, gratuitous clemency! pardon, without peti- 
tion for mercy; for the man who does not *‘ stain 
the honor of his country by making an apology 
for speaking truth in the performance of duty’’ 
does not compromise the dignity of his species 
by impetrating pardons from judges who con- 
demn without hearing, and reject, as insult, a 
protestation of innocence! 

Mr. B. took up his seventh and last proposi- 
tion, and read it. It was in these words: 

** And whereas the said resolve was introduced, debated, 
and adopted at a time, and under circumstances which had 
the effect of cooperating with the Bank of the United States 
in the parricidal attempt which that institution was then 
making to produce a panic and pressure in the country—to 
destroy the confidence of the people in President Jackson 
—to paralyze his administration—to govern the elections— 
to bankrupt the State banks—ruin their currency—fill the 
whole Union with terror and distress—and thereby to ex- 
tort from the sufferings and alarms of the people the resto: 
ration of the deposits and the renewal of its charter.’ 


In support of this proposition, (said Mr. B.,) 
I propose to read, before I produce the direct 
proofs, the prediction which Mr. Jefferson made 
thirty years ago, and in which he described to the 
life, and foretold to the letter, the exact conduct 


of which the present Bank of the United States || 


has just been guilty: 


*¢ This institution is one of the most deadly hostility ex- 
isting against the principles and the form of our Constitu- 
tion. The nation is, at this time, so strong and united in 
its sentiments, that it cannot be shaken at this moment; 
but suppose a series of untoward events to occur, sufficient 
to bring into doubt the competency of a republican Govern- 
ment to meet a crisis of great danger, or to unhinge the con- 
fidence of the peuple in the public functionaries; an insti- 
tution like this, penetrating by its branches every part of 
the Union, acting by command and in phalanx, may, ina 
critical moment, upset the Government. I deem no Gov- 
ernment safe which is under the vassalage of self-consti- 
tuted authorities, or any other authority than that of the 
nation, or its regular functionaries. What an obstruction 
could not this Bank of the United States, with all its 
branches, be in time of war! It might dictate to us the 
peace we should accept, or withdraw its aids. Ought we 
then to give further growth to an institution so powerful, so 
hostile? That it is so hostile we know; first, from a knowl- 
edge of the principles of the persons composing the body of 
directors in every bank, principal or branch, and those of 
most of the stockholders; secondly, from their opposition 
to the measures and principles of the Government, and to 
the election of those friendly to them; thirdly, from the sen- 
timents of the newspapers they support. Now, while we 
are strong, itis the greatest duty we owe to the safety of 
our Constitution to bring this powerful enemy to a perfect 
subordination under its authorities; and the first measure 
would be to reduce them to an equal footing only with other 
banks as to the favors of the Government.” 


Such was the prediction! The fulfillment took 
place in the winter of 1833-34, and we all beheld 
it. That the Bank of the United States plotted 
and machinated the panic and pressure then pro- 
duced is a fact that nobody doubts at present, 
and few deny. It was a plot against the Govern- 
ment, and against the property of the country. 
If proof was necessary to establish the fact, it 
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could be had in a thousand ways, a few of which | 
I will now briefly enumerate. | 

1. There was no necessity for the pressure. | 
This is proved by the fact that the bank had made | 
two curtailments before the pressure, and had cur- 
tailed upwards of three millions more than she | 
had lost by the removal of thesdeposits. The | 





amount of deposits on the Ist of October was 


moved at the commencement of the pressure, and | 
until it was over. The whole removal then was | 
i 
| 


| $6,798,874. To meet and cover this loss, the | 


bank had curtailed, by orders sent out in August, | 
as soon as it knew the removal was to be made, | 
the sum of $4,066,000; and in October the further 
sum of $5,825,000, making $9,868,436, and being | 
the full amount of all the deposits, and $22,500 


| over; so that to repair a loss of about siz millions | 


and three quarters, the bank had already called 
in about nine millions and three quarters. So 
well did the bank know that it had no excuse for 
making a further curtailment on account of the 
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From the March number for 1831. 

“ Let us, for example, suppose that a system of banking 
was adopted for a State, by which, under the color of guard- 
ing the public against their insolvency, those institutions 
were ok ected to a gurveillance and control, which were 
calculated to make them fee! their dependence on the State 
governments, and, when this plan was matured, to make 
them obsequious to its will. Would not every friend of the 
political purity of the State, and the independent spirit of 


| its citizens, wish to see a scheme of this character frus- 


$9,868,435, of which $3,066,561 remained unre- || 


trated? And what means so conducive as the Bank of the 
United States ?”’ 
From the March number for 1832, 

“ Besides these contrivances to consolidate the banking 
system of that State into one great machine, a further con- 
centration of power is obtained and vested in a few indi- 
viduals around the seat of Government,* by means of that 
portion of the public revenue appropriated to the ae 
tion of the canal loans. This institution is in the hands ofa 
few leading men of the prevailing party in that State ;¢ and 
in the incorporating of the new banks, for several years 


| past, efforts have been made to provide in the distribution 


removal of the deposits, that it did not dare to || 


state that falsehood to its own branches, which 
knew the truth, but placed the third curtailment, 
which was ordered in January, and produced the 


pressure, wholly upon different grounds, namely, || 


**upon the new measures of hostility understood 
‘to be in contemplation.’’ But what places this 
point beyond the power of guilt itself to deny, is 
that the whole amount collected from the people 
during the pressure, and about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars over, amounting in the whole toabout 
three millions five hundred thousand dollars, was 
remitted to Europe to lie idle in the hands of 
agents there, until long after the pressure was 
over. 

2. The parrieidal nature of the bank attacks 


upon the business, the prosperity, the confidence, | 


and the commerce of the country, was proved by 
the universality of its operations, and the system 
of its efforts in all parts of the country at the 
same time. From Passamaquoddy Bay to Atta- 


| kapas Creek, from the Dismal Swamp in Vir- 
| ginia to Boonslick in Missouri, everywhere that || 


the bank had power to excite and disturb the 
country, the scene was the same. Shops and 
factories shut; wages reduced; workmen and day 
laborers dismissed; loans refused to business 
men, and granted to brokers; the exchanges 
doubled at some points, and stopped at others; 
public meetings held; the President denounced 
for all the mischief which the bank itself was 


| perpetrating; committees sent on to petition Con- 


gress; itinerant orators addressing the people in the 
streets and on tavern steps, even on Sundays, to 
excite and exasperate the people; the most alarm- 
ing reports constantly put in circulation; the 
whole crowned by the great distress jubilee in 
the cow-yard at Powelton, in the purlieus of 
Philadelphia; by the insulting repulse of the se- 
lect committee of the House of Representatives; 
and by the fraternal reception of the four mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
3. The attacks upon the credit and currency 
of the State banks, the predictions of their insol- 
vency, and the efforts to make them so, were 
clear proof of the designs of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States to bankrupt these institutions, and to 


of stock for such as fraternize with them in political senti- 
ment in the places where the new banks are located, so as, 
in general to give tothem a controloverthem. The cqpse- 
quence has been, that an undue share of banking influence 
has been concentrated in the hands of the dominant party, 
and they now stand ready to control the banking systeta of 
the State, or in case the United States Bank be not rechar- 
tered, to take upon themselves the transaction of the ex- 


| change business.’’ 


Mr. B. referred to the secret orders sent to the 
branches in January, 1834, for the third curtail- 


‘ment, for corroboration of what he had said. 


i 


| They all set out with a mysterious annunciation 


of danger, without telling what it was; but in two 
of those orders, the one to the branch at Charles- 


| ton, and the other at New Orleans, this danger 


was distinctly shown to be political, and to have 


| reference to the overthrow of the Administration, 
| and that the pressure ordered at those points was 


| 


to cease the instant the catastrophe was effected. 
Here is an extract from these two orders: 

‘ The state of things here is very gloomy, and unless Con- 
gress takes some decided step to prevent the progress of the 
troubles, they may soon outgrow our control. Thus cir- 


| eumstanced, our first duty is to the institution, to preserve 
| it from danger ; and we are therefore anxious, for a short 


time at least, to keep our business within manageable lim- 


| its, and to make some sacrifice of profit to entire security. 


It is a moment of great interest, and exposed to sudden 
changes in public affairs, which may induce the bank to con- 
form its policy to them. Of these dangers, should any oc- 
cur, you will have early advice.”? [Letter of Mr. Biddle to 
Mr. Montgomery, President of the New Orieans branch, 
dated January 24th, 1834.] 


The next is to Mr. Johnson, President of the 
branch at Charleston, South Carolina, dated the 


| 30th January. The passage is this: 


produce a scene of general insolvency through- | 


out the Union. This attack was general against 
the whole six hundred banks in the country, but 
hottest, heaviest, and longest continued against 


the banks, and es the safety-fund banks,. 
i 


of New York. The heaviest artillery of the Uni- 
ted States Bank press was directed against them, 
and at the same time the Bank of the United 
States was lauded, in its own publications, as the 
only check to the corruption and political pre- 


dominance of the safety-fund system, and the | 


Albany regency which founded and directed it. 
The Cuarterte Review, a periodical published 


under the eyes of the bank, and devoted to its | 


interests, had publicly opened the batteries upon 
these points, and carefully indicated every sepa- 
rate point to the subaltern assailants. 


ere are | 


extracts from that journal which attest this asser- | 


tion, and show the true origin of all the assaults 
upon the name, character, institutions, and citi- 
zens of New York which 
and particularly displaye 
Chamber during the whole panic session: 





rvaded the Union, | 
themselves in this | 


“ On the defeat of these attempts to destroy the bank de- 
oat in our judgment, not merely the pecuniary interests, 
ut the whole free institutions of our country; and our de- 
termination is, by even a temporary sacrifice of profit, to 
place the bank entirely beyond the reach of these who med- 
itate its destruction.” 


Mr. B. said that these letters were as plain as 


| such communications could be expected to be, in 


letting these confidential and distant branches, 


| for none others received the same intimations, 


know that the bank was at war with the Govern- 


“ment; that great changes in public affairs were 


suddenly expected; that the bank was contend- 
ing for the free institutions of the country, and 
meant to incur temporary sacrifices of property 
to incur them; and that as soon as the changes 
took place; that is to say,as soon as the Admin- 
| istration was overthrown, these distant branches 
| should be informed of it, and the bank would 
conform its policy to the change; that is to say, 
would stop the pressure, and pour out its money 
'in loans and accommodations, in support of the 
party that overthrew the tyrant. ‘This is the 
iteral and fair interpretation of the letters; and if 
| anybody wishes for more evidence to convince 
them of the wantonness and wickedness of the 
curtailment at New Orleans, where it was so 
heavy, and where so much mischief was done to 
merchants and traders, and to the produce of the 
upper country, it can be found in the fact, that 
the bank shipped off to Europe, immediately, 
the whole amount it curtailed, to lie in Europe 
undrawn for, until long after the panic was 
over. 

That the design of this bank was to unkinge 
the confidence of the people in their public func- 
tionaries, and to upset the Government, was 
proved not only by the ferocity of the warfare 
| carried on against the President, and the House 





* The Albany Regency. ¢ The aforesaid regency. 
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of Representatives which stood by him, and by 
the plaudits showered upon the Senate which was 
attacking him, but by the express declarations and 
ostentatious proclamations of the bank itself; for 
to such a pitch of unparalleled audacity was the 
impudence of that institution carried by its confi- 
dence in its own moneyed power, and the coéper- 
ative effect of the Senate’s conduct, that far from 
denying, it boasted and gloried in its determina- 
tion to drive the usurper, interloper, and profligate 
adventurer, as the President was called, from the 
high place which he dishonored. Here is one 
of these declarations, issued by the President 
of the bank himself, and pee ed in the organ 
of the bank, the Philadelphia National Gazette. 
* The great contest now waging in this country is between 
its free institutions and the violence ofthe vulgar despotism. 
The Government is turned into a baneful faction, and the 
spirit of liberty contends against it throughout thé country. 
On the one hand is this miserable cabal, with all the patron- 
age of the Executive ; on the other the yet unbroken mind 
an@heart of the country, with the Senate and the BANK. 
The House of Representatives, hitherto the instinctive 
champion of freedom, shaken by the intrigues of the kitchen, 
hesitates for a time, but cannot fail before long to break its 
own fetters first, and then those of the country. In that 
quarrel we predict they who administer the bank will shrink 
from no proper share which the country may assign tothem. 
Personally they must be as indifferent as any of their fellow 


citizens to the recharter of the bank ; but they will not suf- {| 


fer themselves, nor the institution Intrusted to them, to be 
the instrument of private wrong and public outrage; nor 


will they omit any effort to rescue the institutions of the | 


country from being trodden under foot by a faction of inter- 
lopers. To these profligate adventurers, whether their 
power is displayed in the executive or legislative depart- 
ment, the directors of the bank will, we are satisfied, never 


yield the thousandth part of an inch of their own personal |} 


rights, or their own official duties: and will continue this 
resistance until the country, roused to a proper sense of its 
dangers and its wrongs, shall drive these usurpers out of 
the high places they dishonor.”’ 


This public avowal of the design of the bank to || 





Expurgation of the Journal—Mr. Benton. 


upset the Administration has been confirmed by | 
subsequent developments, and since the Prince- | 


ton address may be considered as the fixed and 
permanent policy of the institution. 
dress the President of the bank thus holds forth: 


*“* Never desert the country—never despond over its mis- 
fortunes. Confront its betrayers, as madmen are made to 
quail beneath the stern gaze of fearless reason. They will 
denounce you. Disregard their outcries—it is only the 
scream of the vultures whom they scare from their prey. 
They will seek to destroy you. Rejoice that yourcountry’s 
enemies are yours. You can never fall more worthily than 
in defending her from her degenerate children. If over- 
borne by this tumult, and the cause seems hopeless, con- 
tinue self-sustained and self-possessed. Retire to your fields, 
but look beyond them. Nourish your spirits with medita- 


tion on the mighty dead who have saved their country. || 


In that ad- | 


From your own quiet elevation, watch calmly this servile | 


route, as its triumph sweeps before you. The avenging 
hour will atlastcome. It cannot be that our free nation 
can long endure the vulgar dominion of ignorance and prof- 
ligacy 


You will live to see the laws reéstablished —these || 


handitti will be scourged back to their caverns—the peniten- | 


tiary will reclaim its fugitives in office, and the only remem- 
brance which history will preserve of them is the energy with 
which you resisted and defeated them.”’ 


The levity and flippancy with which the pres- | 
sure was abandoned by the bank in Philadelphia, | 
without giving notice to its friends:in the Senate, | 
was a circumstance on which Mr. B. dwelt at | 


large, not only to show the wantonness of the 
pressure, but the insolence of the bank towards 
its friends and champions. He wished to recall 


to the recollection of the Senate the scene of Fri- | 


day the 27th day of June, in the year of the panic 
session. 
distress memorials, and great delivery of distress 
speeches. It was one of the most alarming days 
which the panic had produced. It seemed to be 
a rally for the last final effort. 
alarm guns fire quicker—the tocsin ring louder— 


It was a day of heavy presentation of | 


Never did the || 


or the distress flag float higher, than on that day. | 
The speeches which ushered in the distress me- | 


moriais might be lost, or imperfectly reported; 
but a statement of the memorials is preserved upon 
the Journal, and from that source I will read them 
to the Senate: 

Mr. B. then read from the Journal of Friday, 
the 27th of June, 1834: 
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the only remedy for existing evils, that the public money 
may be restored to the Bank of the United States, and that 
the Bank may be rechartered with suitable modifications. 

‘*Mr. Clay presented the memorial of one thousand 
seven hundred citizens of York county, Pennsylvania, 
praying, as the only means of restoring public and private 
credit, the public money may be restored to the Bank of the 
United States, and that that bank may be rechartered with 
suitable modifications. 

** He presented the proceedings and resolutions adopted 
at a meeting of the citizens of Butler county, Pennsyl- 
vania, opposed to all the acts of the Executive in relation 
to the public money and the Bank of the United States, 
and in favor of rechartering that bank. 

‘** He presented the memorial of seven hundred citizens 

| of Mason county, Kentucky, remonstrating against the acts 
of the Executive in relation to the public money and the 
Bank of the United States, as an usurpation of power, and 
dangerous to the liberties and happiness of the people, and 
praying for its restoration, and a recharter of the bank.” 


| Such were the memorials presented on Friday, 
the 27th day of June, accompanied by the usual 


lamentations over the ruin of the country, and | 


the usual commiseration for the hard fate of the 
bank, and the usual reiteration of the impossi- 
bility of relieving the distress until the deposits 


were restored, or the recharter renewed. Such | 


was the scene going on in this Chamber; while 
on the same identical day, and, peradventure, in 
| the same hour, the bank, calm as a summer’s 
morning, was quietly adopting a resolve to put 
an end to the game—to cease curtailng—to re- 
store exchanges—to loan five or ten millions of 
dollars—to make money plenty, and to expand 
its currency with more rapidity than it had ever 
contracted it. The resolve was adopted at the 
board, and the result communicated to the New 
| York merchants with that flippant levity which 
| discriminates one branch of the bank school from 
the ponderous verbosity of the other. The com- 
munication, in the lightest style of an unimport- 
ant note, stated that Congress was about to rise 
without doing anything for the relief of the coun- 
| try; so the bank would relieve the country itself, 
| and immediately commenced loaning and expand- 
| ing with all possible rapidity. And so ended the 
agony of six months; the light and flippant con- 
clusion of the panic being in exact proportion to 
the audacity of its conception, and the ferocity of 
its execution. So true were the words of Presi- 
dent Jackson, who constantly told the distress 
committees to go back to Mr. Biddle, that he 
could relieve them at any hour that he pleased! 
Sut what are we to think of the insolence of this 
institution, its contemptuous indifference to its 
| friends in the Senate, to let them continue to go 
on in the old strain, singing to the old tune, and 
repeating that eternal ditty: ‘* That the removal of 
| the deposits made the distress, and nothing could re- 
lieve that distress but the restoration of the deposits 
or the renewal of the charter;’’ and thus exposing 


| 


| moment that the bank, throwing off all disguise, 
/and appearing in her true condition, bids adieu 
to the panic, makes a laugh at the whole affair, 


the highest amount that the country would take. 

I know, Mr. President, that the four members 
of our Finance Committee made a report in favor 
of the bank, and which will be relied upon to 


but I know also, that the report was incorrect in 
its views, mistaken in facts and in law, partial to 


to the people, and dangerous to their rights and 
liberties. I know this to be the character of that 
report, for I studied it well, and made a motion 
at the last session to recommit it, that I might 


That motion was laid upon the table by the friends 
of the bank, and I was precluded from making 
my exposition of its errors and infirmities; but 
what I was able to do then I am able to do now; 
|, and if any one member of that committee shall 
|| dissent from the judgment I have bom prencencee 
|| upon their work I hold myself bound and ready 


“ Mr. Henpricgs presented the petition of upwards of || to make it good, and even to show that I have 


five hundred citizens of Marion county, Indiana, disap- 
proving the removal of the public deposits, and praying a 
recharter of the Bank of the United States. 

‘¢ Mr. Ew1ne presented the memorial of one hundred and 
three citizens of Harrison township, Piqua county, Ohio, 
disapproving the removal of the public money from the 
Bank of the United States, and in favor of a national 
bank. 

*‘ Mr. Tomirnson presented the memorial of the citizens 


of Newtown, Fairfield county, Connecticut, praying, as | 


| spoken in terms of limited censure and subdued 
1 moderation in respect toit. The gentleman who 
| was the organ of the report [Mr. Tyler] is no 
| longer here; but three members of the committee 


| remain to defend their work; and we all remember 
| that it was announced at the time that the com- 


1 mittee were unanimous in that report. 


themselves to ridicule in the Senate at the very || 


and goes on to tun up its loans and circulation to | 


prove its innocence of everything laid to its charge; | 


the bank, unjust to the Presidentand to the House || 
of Representatives and to Mr. Taney, injurious | 


have an opportunity of showing what it was, | 


That it was the misfortune of the Senate so to 








Senate. 








act during all this frightful scene, as to have the 
effect of coéperating with the Bank of the United 
States, itis now my duty toshow. With motives 
or intentions, I have nothing to do; I deal with 
acts alone! and limiting myself to the most sub. 
dued style of historical narrative, I proceed to 
enumerate the-leading points which give to the 
Senate’s conduct the fatal aspect of a codperation 
with the bank. 

1. The nature and specifications of the charges 
pretens by the Senate sant the President; 

eing the same which the Bank had previously 
set forth in all the newspapers ehgaged in its in- 
terest, and in that famous manifesto of which J 
have given the origin and read some parts. 

2. The arguments used by Senators in support 
of these charges; being the same which had been 
Eeseoeny used id the bank in all its publica- 
tions, and especially in that authentic manifesto, 

3. The adoption of all these speeches and re- 
ports by the bank; about eight hundred thousand 
copies of which are ascertained to have been paid 
for out of the corporate funds of the institution, 
(costing about $26,250,) and distributed under the 
frank of members of Congress friendly to the 
bank, into every quarter and corner of the Union. 

4. In the identity of action on the fears and 
passions of the community, by on meetings 
got up by the bank, and alarm speech®s delivered 
in the Senate. ; 
| 5. Inthe manner of treating the petitions against 
| the President, which were got up by the bank and 
| sent to the Senate, the whole of which were re- 
ceived with emphatic distinction, read at the table, 
| applauded, referred, printed, laid away among the 
'| archives, and transmitted to distant posterity in 
the numerous volumes of our public documents. 

6. In the concurrence of time in the periods of 
'| commencing operations in the Senate and in the 
bank; the resolution for condemning the Presi- 
dent having been brought in on the last days of 
December, and the two-and-twenty orders for 
| making the curtailment and pressure riled 
| from the bank in the January following. 
| 7. In the concurrence of time in the periods of 
terminating the operations in each case, and the 
_ conformity of these terminations to the occurrence 
of elections in New York and Virginia; the Sen- 
ate having reached the end of its process on the 
28th of March, the bank curtailment having at- 
tained its maximum on the first days of April, 
and the elections occurring at the same period. 

8. In the long neglect to act upon the nomin- 
ations of Government directors for the Bank of 
the United States, and the eventual rejection of 
all those denounced by the bank, whereby the 

eople of the United States were deprived of the 
awful share of representation at the board of the 
bank during the period of the panic and pressure. 

9. In the rejection of Mr. ‘Taney for the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, after the speci- 
fication of the illegality of his appointment had 
been withdrawn, and after Senators had thus 
| deprived themselves of their own argument for 
| rejecting him. 

10. In the manner of receiving the plaudits of 
the friends of the bank in the galleries of the 
Senate for whatever was most offensive to the 
President and most honorable to the bank. 

11. In the peregrinations and harangues of Sen- 
ators, who visited cities and traversed States, 
_ making speeches to multitudes, declaiming against 

the President, and lauding the bank. 

12. In the unity, energy, and perseverance of 
| the attack in the Seanie and at the bank upon the 
credit and currency of the State banks, and es- 
pecially of the State of New York, and above all, 
|| of the safety-fund banks. : 

i} 13. In the illegal and unparliamentary appoint- 
|| ment of the standing Finance Committee of the 
|| Senate to visit and examine the Bank of the Uni- 
|| ted States after the legal and parliamentary com- 
| mittee of the House of Representatives had been 
} repulsed; the said committee consisting of the 
|| exclusive friends of the bank in its controversy 
| with the President, and its public advocates on 
| the identical points most requiring examination. 
|| . 14. In laying on the table my resolution for re- 
] committing the report of that committee, whereby 
|| I was prevented from showing the illegal aad 
| unparliamentary constitution of that committee, 
lithe partiality of its conduct to the bank, the 
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injustice of its report to the President, to Mr. | 
Taney, and to the country, and its manifold mis- 

takes and errors of law and of fact, to the preju- 
dice of the country and to the advantage of the 


bank. ? % = 
The condemnation of the President, combining 


as it did all that illegality and injustice could in- || 


flict, had the further misfortune to be coGperative 
in its effect with the conspiracy of the Bank of | 
the United States to effect the most wicked and 
universal scheme of mischief which the annals of 
modern times exhibit. It was a plot against the 


Government, and against the property of the || 


country. The Government was to be upset and | 
property revolutionized. Six hundred banks were 
to be broken, the general currency ruined, myr- 
iads bankrupted, all business stopped, all prop- | 
erty sunk in value, all confidence destroyed! 
that, out of this wide-spread rujp and pervading 
distress, the vengeful institutiG might glut its 
avarice and ambition, trample upon the President, 
take possession of the Government, reclaim its 
lost deposits, and perpetuate its charter. These 
crimes, revolting and frightful in themselves, were 
to be accomplished by the perpetration of a whole 
system of subordinate and subsidiary crime! the 
people to be deceived and excited; the President 
to be calumniated; the effects of the bank’s own 
conduct to be charged upon him; meetings got 
up; business suspended; distress deputations or- 
ganized; and the Senate Chamber converted into || 
a theater for the dramatic exhibition of all this | 
fictitious woe. That it was the deep and sad | 
misfortune of the Senate, so to act as to be co- | 
operative in all this scene of mischief, is too fully | 
roved by the facts known to admit of denial. 
+ opadle of acts, not of motives. The effect of 
the Senate’s conduct in trying the President, and 
uttering alarm speeches, was to codperate with | 
the bank, and that secondarily, and as a subord- 
inate performer; for it is incontestable that the | 


bank began the whole affair; the little book of || 


fifty pages proves that. ‘The bank began it; the 

bank followed it up; the bank attends to it now. | 
It is a case which might well be entered on our | 
Journal, as a State is entered against a criminal | 
in the docket of a court: Tue Bank or THE 
Unitep Srartes versus Prestpent Jackson: on 
impeachment for removing the deposits. The entry 
would be justified by the facts, for these are 
the indubitable facts. The bank started the 
accusation; the Senate took it up. The bank fur- 
nished arguments; the Senate used them. The 
bank excited meetings; the Senate extolled them. 
The bank sent deputations; Senators received | 
them with honor. The deputations reported 

answers for the President which he never gave; 


the Senate repeated and enforced these answers. || 


Hand in hand, throughout the whole process, the 


ceeded in getting up the most serious and afflict- | 
ing panic ever known in this country. The whole 
country was agitated. Cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, the entire country, and the whole earth, | 


seemed to be in commotion against one man. A || 


revolution was proclaimed! the overthrow of all 

law was announced! the substitution of one man’s 

will for the voice of the whole Government was | 
daily asserted! the public sense was astounded | 
and bewildered with dire and portentous annun- | 
ciations! In the midst of all this machinery of | 
alarm and distress many good citizens lost their | 
reckoning; sensible heads went wrong; stout 
hearts quailed; old friends gave way; temporizing | 
counsels came in, and the solitary defender of his | 
country was urged to yield! Oh, hotv much de- 
pended upon that one man at that dread and awful 
point of time! If he had given way, then all was | 
gone! An insolent, rapacious, and revengeful 
institution would have been installed in sovereign 
power. The Federal and State Governments, the 
Congress, the Presidency, the State Legislatures, 
all would have fallen under the dominion of the 
bank; and all departments of the Government 
would have been filled and administered by the 
debtors, pensioners, and attorneys of that insti- 
tution. He did not yield, and the country was 
saved. The heroic patriottsm of one man pre- 
vented all this calamity, and saved the Repub- 
lic from becoming the appendage and fief of a 
moneyed corporation. aw what has been his 
reward? So far as the people are concerned— 
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honor, gratitude, blessings, everlasting benedic- 
tions; so far as the Senate is concerned—dis- 
| honor, denunciation, stigma, infamy. And shall 
| these two verdicts stand? Shall our Journal bear 
| the verdict of infamy, while the hearts of the peo- 
| ple glow and palpitate with the verdict of honor? 

President Jackson has done more forthe human 
race than the whole tribe of hack politicians put 
together, and shall he remain stigmatized and 
condemned for the most glorious action of his 
life? The bare attempt to stigmatize Mr. Jeffer- 
son was not merely expunged, but cut out from 
the Journal; so that no trace of it remains upon 
the Senate records. The designs are the same 
in both cases; but the aggravations are inexpress- 
ibly greater in the case of President Jackson. 
Referring to the Journals of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the character of the attempt against 
President Jefferson, and the reasons for repulsing 
it, and itis seen that the attempt was to crimi- 
NATE Mr. JEFFERSON, AND TO CHARGE HIM UPON 
THE JOURNALS WITH A VIOLATION OF THE LAWS; 


; AND THAT THIS ATTEMPT WAS MADE AT A TIME, 
| AND UNDER CIRCUMSTANCES INSIDIOUSLY CALCU- 


LATED TO EXCITE UNJUST SUSPICION IN THE MINDS 
OF THE PEOPLE AGAINST THE Cuter MAGISTRATE. 
Such was precisely the character of the charge; 
and the effect of the charge against President 
Jackson, with the difference only that the pro- 


| ceeding against President Jackson was many ten 


thousand times more revolting and aggravated; 
commencing as it did in the bank, carried on by 
a violent political party, prosecuted to sentence 


| and condemnation, and calculated, if believed, to 


destroy the President, to change the Administra- 
tion, and to put an end to popular representative 


'| Government. Yes, sir, to put an end to elective 


and representative Government! For what are 
all the attacks upon President Jackson’s Admin- 
istration but attacks upon the people who elect 
|and reélect him, who approve his Administra- 


| tion, and by approving, make it their own? To 
condemn such a President, thus supported, is to 
condemn the people, to condemn the elective 
principle, to condemn the fundamental principle 
of our Government, and to establish the favorite 
dogma of the monarchists, that the people are 
incapable of self-government, and will surrender 
themselves as collared slaves into the hands of 
| military chieftains. 

Great are the services which President Jackson 
has rendered his country. Asa general he has 
| extended her frontiers, saved a city, and carried 
her renown to the highest pitch of glory. His 
civil administration.has rivaled and transcended 
his warlike exploits. Indemnities procured from 
| the great Powers of Europe for spoliations com- 


| mitted on our citizens under former Administra- 


| tions, and which by former Administrations were 
bank and the Senate acted together, and suc- | 


reclaimed in vain; peace and friendship with the 
whole world, and, what is more, the respect of 
the whole world; the character of our Am®@rica 
exalted in Europe—so exalted, that the American 
| citizen treading the continent of Europe, and con- 
templating the sudden and great elevation of the 
| national character, might feel as if he himself was 
a hundred feet high. Such is the picture abroad! 
| At home we behold a brilliant and grateful scene: 
the public debt paid—taxes reduced—the gold 
currency restored—the southern States released 
from a useless and dangerous population—all dis- 
| turbing questions settled—a gigantic moneyed in- 
stitution repulsed in its march to the conquest of 
the Government—the highest prosperity attained; 
and the hero patriot now crowning the list of his 
glorious services by covering his country with 
| the panoply of defense, and consummating his 
measures for the restoration and preservation of 
the currency of the Constitution. We have had 
brilliant and prosperous Administrations; but 





and casts into the shade all that have preceded it. 
And is he to be branded, stigmatized, condemned, 
unjustly and untruly condemned, and the records 
of the Senate to bear the evidence of this outrage 
to the latest posterity? Shall this President, so 
glorious in peace and in war, so successful at 
home and abroad—whose administration, now 
hailed with applause and gratitude by the people, 
and destined to shine for unnumbered ages in the 

olitical firmament of our history —shall this 


that of President Jackson eclipses, surpasses, | 
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SENATE. 


retirement from life and services will be through 


the gate that leads to the temple of everlasting 
fame—shall he go down to posterity with this 
condemnation upon him, and that for the most 
glorious action of his life? 

Mr. President, I have some knowledge of his- 
tory, and some acquaintance with the dangers 
which nations have encountered, and from which 
heroes and statesmen have saved them. I have 
read much of ancient and modern history, and 
nowhere have lt found a parallel to the services 
rendered by President Jackson in crushing the 
conspiracy of the bank, but in the labors of the 
Roman Consul in crushing the conspiracy of Cat- 
iline. The two conspiracies were identical in their 
objects; both directed against the Government and 
the property of the country. Cicero extinguished 
the Catilinean conspiracy, and saved Rome; — 
President Jackson defeated the conspiracy of the 
bank,and saved our America. Their heroic service 
was the same, and their fates have been strangely 
alike. Cicero was condenined for violating the 
laws and the constitution; so has been President 
Jackson. ‘The Consul was refused a hearing in 
his own defense; so has been President Jackson. 
The life of Cicerq was attempted by two assas- 
sins; twice was the murderous pistol leveled at 
our President. All Italy, the whole Roman world, 
tore the sentence of the Consul’s condemnation 
from the fasti of the Republic; a million of Ameri- 
cans, fathers and heads of families, now demand 
the expurgation of the sentence against the Presi- 
dent in the Capitol. Cicero, followed by all that 
was virtuous in Rome, repaired to the temple of the 
tutelary gods, and swore upon the altar that he 
had saved his country; President Jackson, in the 
temple of the living God, might take the same 
oath, and find its response in the hearts of millions. 
Nor shall the parallel stop here; but after times 
and remote posterities shail render the same honors 
to each. Two thousand years have passed, and 
the great actions of the Consul are fresh and green 
in history. The school-boy learns them; the 
patriot studies them; the statesman applies them; 
so shall it be with our patriot President. Two 
thousand years hence—ten thousand—nay, while 
time itself shall last—for who can contemplate the 
time when the memory of this Republic shall be 
lost?—while time itself shall last, the name and 
fame of Jackson shall remain and flourish; and 
this last great act by which he saved the Govern- 
ment from subversion, and property from revolu- 
tion, shall stand forth as the seal and crown of his 
heroic services. And if anything that I myself 


_may do or say, shall survive the brief hour in 


which [ live, it will be the part which I have 
tuken, and the efforts which 1 have made to sus- 
tain and defend the great defender of his country. 
Mr. President, I have now finished the view 
which an imperious sense of duty has required 
me to take of this subject. I trust that I have 
proceeded upon proofs and facts, and have left 
nothing unsustained which I feel it to be my duty 
to advance. It is not my design to repeat or to 
recapitulate; but there is one further and vital 
consideration which demands the notice of a re- 
mark, and which I should be faithless to the 
genius of our Government if I should pretermit. 
It is known, sir, that ambition for office is the 
bane of free States, and the contentions of rivals 
the destruction of their country. These conten- 
tions lead to every species of injustice, and to 
every variety of violence, and all cloaked with 
the pretext of the public good. Civil wars and 
banishment at Rome; civil wars and the ostra- 
cism at Athens; bills of attainder, Star Chamber 

| prosecutions, and impeachments in England; all 
to get rid of some envied or hated rival, and all 
pretexted with the public good; such has been 
the history of free States for two thousand years. 
The wise men who framed our Constitution were 


‘| well aware of all this danger and all this mis- 
|| chief, and took effectual care, as they thought, 


| to guard against it. Banishment, the ostracism, 


|| the Star Chamber prosecutions, bills of attainder, 
| all those summary and violent modes of hunting 
| down a rival which deprive a victim of defense 
| by depriving him of the intervention of an accus- 


| ing body to stand between the accuser and the 
| trying body; all these are proscribed by the genius 
| of car Constitution. Impeachments alone are 


resident, whose name is to live forever, whose || permitted; and these would most usually occur 
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for political offenses, and be of a character to en- | 
list the passions of many, and to agitate the | 
country. An effectual guard, it was supposed, 

was provided against the abuse of the impeach- | 
ment power; first, by requiring a charge to be || 
preferred by the House of Representatives, as 
the grand inquest of the nation; and nezt, in con- 
fining the trial to the Senate, and requiring a ma- 
jority of two thirds to convict. The gravity, the 


and various powers with which they were in- 
vested-—greater and more various than are united 
in the same persons under any other constitu- 
tional Government upon earth—these were sup- 
posed to make the Senate a safe depository for 
the impeachment power; and if the plan of the | 
Constitution is followed out it must be admitted 
to be so. 
But if a public officer can be arraigned by his 
rivals before the Senate for impeachable offenses 





without the intervention of the House of Repre- || 


sentatives, and if he can be pronounced guilty by 
a simple majority, instead of a majority of two 
thirds, then has the whole frame of our Govern- | 
ment miscarried, and the door left wide open to 
the greatest mischief which has ever afflicted the 
people of free States. Then can rivals and com- | 
petitors go on to do what it was intended they 
should never do; aceuse, denounce, condemn, and | 
huntdowneach other! Great has been the weight | 
of the American Senate. Time was when its 
rejections for office were fatal to character; time 
is when its rejections are rather passports to pub- 
lic favor. Why this sad and ominous decline? 
Let no one deceive himself Public opinion is 
the arbiter of character in our enlightened day; it 
is the Areopagus from which there is no appeal ! 
That arbiter has pronounced against the Senate. 
It has sustained the President, and condemned 
the Senate. If it had sustained the Senate, the 
President must have been ruined ! as it has not, | 
the Senate must be ruined, if it perseveres in its 
course, and goes on to brave public opinion !—as 
an institution, it must be ruined. 

Sir, I finish. Ihave endeavored to discharge 
a painful duty with firmness; but without vio- 
lence. I have endeavored to keep within the 
pale of recorded facts. I wish nothing to stand | 
upon my assertion, but every assertion to be re- | 
ferred back to the evidence and to be measured 
by it. Ifany one thinks that I have been harsh 
or severe, let him only carry back his memory 
to the scenes of the panic session, and recollect 
in what terms President Jackson and his friends 
were spoken of at that time. Above all, let him | 
remember that he is now present to speak, and | 
to vote, for himself; that he has two advantages 
of which the President had neither; and, of one 
of which, it behooves him to use wisely as well 
as justly; I speak of the voting power; and am free 
to admit that so far as a Senator is backed by his 
State in voting for himself, he votes efficiently and | 
justifiably; so far as he votes for himself against | 
the sense of his State, he votes without the in- 

redient which gives efficacy to his voice, and | 


ee his case more deplorable than it was be- 
ore. 





ABOLITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


REMARKS OF HON.SAMUEL HOAR, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
January 21, 1836. 


The House having under consideration the following res- | 
olution offered by Mr. Jarvis, of Maine: 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the subject | 
of the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia ought 
not to be entertained by Congress. 4nd be it further re- 
solved, That in case any petition praying the abolition of | 


slavery in the District of Columbia be hereafter presented, | 


it is the deliberate <piaten of the House that the same ought 
to be laid on the table, without being referred or printed : 

And the following resolution, submitted by Mr. Wise as 
an amendment thereto: 


Resolved, That there isno power of legislation granted by | 


the Constitution to the Congress of the United States to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia; and that any 


Abolition in the District of Columbia 


| against these petitions. Notwithstanding the very | 
| high authority in its favor, the figure does not | 











tion been discussed by several gentlemen who | 
have addressed the House, but the subject of sla- 
very as it exists in the States, its bearing on the 
Union of the States, the relation which the several 
States and the General Government bear to each 
other, as far as this subject is concerned, have 
been freely and warmly debated. I propose to 
offer some remarks on the constitutional question, 
and to answer some of the observations respect- 
ing the conduct of the governments of the north- 
ern States which have been made in the course of 
the discussion of these resolutions. 

Before I enter on the consideration of the ques- 
tion whether Congress can constitutionally abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia, I wish to 
express my views on the subject which seems to 
have caused the principal alarm and apprehension 
in the minds of gentlemen from the southern por- 
tion of the Union. It has been observed by a 
number of the members from that part of the 
country, that the abolition of slavery in this Dis- 
trict is an “entering wedge’’ to the abolition of | 
slavery in the States in which it exists. This | 
seems to be a very favorite expression with many 
of the gentlemen who have addressed the House 





seem to me in the least degree appropriate. 


By | 


an ** entering wedge,’’ gentlemen are understood | 


to mean, in this case, a method of passing the 


| boundary between right and wrong, in a manner 
| almost imperceptible at first, and advancing grad- 


ually to the completion of the wrongful purpose. | 
It is difficult to imagine a more clearly defined | 
limitation of power than is afforded by the Con- 

stitution on this subject. 


| thou come, and no further,’’ is as clearly marked 


here as in any other part of that instrument. If 
the wedge shall ever be used, it will be introduced 


| head foremost. 


| 


| 
i 





} 





attempt by Congress to legislate upon the subject of slavery 





There is no section, clause, nor expression in 
the Constitution which would seem to suggest or 
countenance the idea that it was intended by its 
framers to give to Congress the power to abolish 
slavery in the States. If the existence of slavery 
is recognized, the control of it is left, by the fra- 
mers of the General Government, where they found 
it—with the States—where it exists. Among the 
numerous political heresies started in different 


| parts of the country, I may have heard the doc- 


trine that the General Government does possess 


| the power to abolish slavery in the States, alluded 


to as one entertained by ‘* some people,’’ and 
‘* somewhere;’’ butas far as I can recollect, I have 
never heard any person, from any part of the coun- 


| try, assert or pretend that Congress possesses this 


ower. Whether slavery be right or wrong in 
itself, the subject is exclusively for the consider- 
ation of the State governments within the limits 
of the States where it exists. The southern States 
cannot, therefore, for a moment admit the power 
in the General Government to interfere with this 
subject in the States, without yielding their claim 
to independence. 
them to make this admission; because, by parity 
of reasoning, their own State powers would be 
merged in the power of the General Government. 
Far different are the provisions of the Consti- 
tution in regard to this District. ‘To Congress is 
given the power ‘‘to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion, in all cases whatsoever, over’’ this District. 


The ‘hitherto shalt | 





No northern State can wish | 


—Mr. Hoar. 


i 











This language is as apeeptenentiste as plain, as 
unambiguous as any which could have been used 
to confer the power in question. If gentlemen, 
denying the existence of this power, were called 
on for proof of the existence of any other power 
in Congress, they would find it difficult, as far as 
the mere form of expression is Concerned, to 
name one more indisputably conferred. It then 
is incumbent on those who deny the existence 
of this power to show that, notwithstanding the 
universality of this expression, it was the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution to except 
from the grant the power in question. This seems 
to be conceded. It is not pretended, and indeed 
cannot be pretended rationally, that the language 

t 


will be not only unauthorized, but dangerous to the Union || used is not sufficient to convey the power. 


of the States ; 
Mr. HOAR addressed the House as follows: 
Mr. Sreaxer: The resolutions on your table 
present for the consideration of the House a dry 


is said, however, that though the language used 
would, by its usual import, convey all power 
of legislation, or rather exclusive power of legis- 
lation, yet it cannot be supposed that it was 
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constitutional question. Not only has this ques- | intended to confer on Congress unlimited power 


over the inhabitants and property within the Dis. 
trict. Itis said that this is not “ an unlimited 
absolute, despotic power of legislation over this 
District.”"—(Mr. Leigh.) ‘That private prop- 
erty cannot be taken for public use, and much 
less for private use, without compensation.” 
(Mr. Pickens.) That ‘the local Legislature of 
this District can pass no law which the States are 
by the Constitution, prohibited from passing; that 
there are great leading principles in the nature of 
society, and of government, which prescribe limits 
to our legislation; and that, fortunately, here the 


| Constitution speaks too plainly to be misunder- 


stood, declaring that private property shall not 
be taken for public use, without just compensa. 
tion.’’—(Mr. Wise.) ° 
Comprehensive and strong as is the language 
of the Constitution above cited, I do not contend, 
Mr. Speaker, @t it was its design to confer un. 
limited and despotic power on Congress over 


| this District. I have not very critically examined 


all the exceptions which have been mentioned in 
the course of this debate, because most of them 
are irrelevant to the present question. Those 
which have been urged as having a bearing on 
the present question will be carefully examined, 

If slavery cannot be abolished in this District 
without violating the principle which prohibits 
Government from taking private property for 
public use without compensation, slavery here 
must remain undisturbed. In determining the 
question, however, whether this great rule of 
legislation would be violated by granting the 


| prayer of these petitions, it will be well io advert 


to a rule which seems almost a mere truism, viz: 
‘* That the intention of the parties to a contract, 
or of the Legislature in passing a law, is to gov- 


| ern the construction.’’ The intention, then, of 


the framers of the Oonstitution is here the object 
of inquiry. The authors of this instrument knew 
well the force of the language they employed. 
They were exceedingly cautious in guarding all 
points where danger was apprehended. It will 
not be said that there is any more direct expres- 
sion used in any part of the Constitution declar- 
ing the sense of the parties to this instrument, 
and indicating an intended exception to the gen- 
eral grant, than has been above mentioned. 

I shall not much insist on the proposition that, 
though slaves be property, they are also persons, 
and, as persons, their rights may be abridged or 
enlarged, as justice and the good of the whole 
may seem to require. It might be urged that the 
government of any State, consistently with all 
the rights of individuals, might extend the —- 
erty of a free parent, in the labor of his child, 
one year or five years beyond the common law 
age of freedom; or abridge, to the same extent, 
that property in the parent, and give it to the child. 

It is to be observed that these resolutions equally 
embrace all other modes of abolishing slavery, as 
well as the immediate and universal emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. Some of the arguments also 
are founded on the supposed embarrassment to 
southern members of the Government, coming to 
this District with their families, while resident 
here for the discharge of public duties. It is very 
apparent that all these difficulties may be easily 
avoided. . 

In order to solve the question, then, ‘* how did 
the parties to this instrument regard the point 
now in issue when the Constitution was made?” 
inquiry should be made, ‘*‘ What was the practice 
of the several Governments with which the par- 
ties recently had been, or then were, connected! 

That the Government of Great Britain pos- 
sessed this power probably will not be doubted. 
That Government has recently exercised the 

ower in relation to her West India possessions. 
But I do not rely on this, except to show that 
the stretch of power which Parliament had exer- 
cised towards the colonies induced the framers 
of the Constitution to guard vigilantly against 
conferring dangerous powers on Congress. 
more important inquiry is, ‘‘ What was, in fact, 
the understanding and the practice of the parties 
themselves on this subject at this time?’ The 


answer to this inquiry, it is believed, must settle 

this question. : F 
Several years before the United States Consti- 

tution was made, (as early as 1780,) one State in 
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the Confederacy had whollyabolished slavery within | warrant. On this statement, considering the North 


its limits. Several others had passed laws by || and the South as two parties to the constitutional 


which the same end has since that time been grad- 
ually attained. Each of these States adopted 
such means as, to its own Legisiature, seemed 
advisable. No special power was granted to any 


one of the State Legislatures by the people, nor | 


was such power everasked. The language used 
in the State constitutions, or charters, neither 
was, nor could be, more clear or explicit in con- 


ferring the power under which they acted, than | 
that above quoted from the Constitution of the 


United States. 

It is said that the constitutions of the present 
slaveholding States give no power to their respect- 
ive Legislatures to abolish slavery in those States, 


and that new power must be given to enable those | 


Legislatures to accomplish that purpose. 
onceding that the gentlemen who have made 
this remark are better qualified to give a true con- 
struction of the constitutions of their respective 
States than IT am, and that these constitutions, 
in fact give to the Legislatures of those States no 
such power, I still contend that the fact (if it be 
such) has but little effect on the present question. 
It is perfectly undeniable that the southern mem- 
bers of the United States Convention, who framed 
the Constitution, knew as well when that instru- 
ment was formed, as any one now knows, what 
the views and what the practice in the northern 
States of the Confederacy were on this subject. 
They then knew that, in the northern part of the 
country, it was clearly and fully believed; and, 
indeed, was doubted by no one, that language no 


more plain and explicit than the clause now under | 


consideration did confer the power on the several 
Legislatures to abolish slavery, without any other 
consent of the owners of tl ves than that 
which they gave as members he community, 
when they formed their respective constitutions, 
or when they entered into their respective socie- 
ties. Having this knowledge of the views and 
the practice of the northern States, the southern 


members at that time did not disagree with the | 


northern in opinion on this subject; or if they in 

fact entertained a different opinion, they gave no 

nojice of this difference, whichas far as the present 
tion is affected, would be the same thing. 

It probably will not be denied by any one that 
the result of this inquiry will be the same, whether 
it is supposed that the same opinion was enter- 
tained 
South on the construction then given to the State 


constitutions at the North, or that there was a | 


difference of opinion on this point at that time, 
and the difference was concealed, or not expressly 
notified by the southern members of the Con- 
federacy. 


Suppose, for the sake of stating clearly the ar- | 


gument, (what no person would seriously impute 
to the sages who represented the southern portion 


of the country in the Convention, on account of | 
its disingenuousness, ) that having assembled for’ 


conference apart from their northern associates, 


they should have held this language: ‘ It is un- | 


derstood at the North that the power to abolish 
slavery is vested in their State Legislatures, and 
given them by language no more comprehensive 
or strong than that by which-this Constitution 
gives the power intended to be conferred on Con- 


gress over the future seat of Government. At | 


the South this is understood differently. We 
believe that the people of the respective States 
must give the power of abolishing slavery in so 
many words, or by other and more precise lan- 
guage; or we believe that the liberation of the 
slaves would be a violation of the great rule, that 
private property cannot be taken for public use 
without compensation. It is not necessary for 
us to state our opinion on this subject to them. 
It is not necessary for us to state to the people of 
the North that we think their ideas of justice and 
propriety on this subject too much resemble the 
principles and the practice of the British Govern- 
ment, which we unitedly condemn. When they 
shall attempt to act in the Government of the 
district to be ceded, on the same principles on 
which they now act in their respective State gov- 
ernments, we may then urge our objections to 
their principles and their measures.” 

his is as favorable a statement of the case as 
the history of the transactions in question will 


|| of opinion did then exist. 


-_—- 





y the members from the North and the | 





| 


| compact, the South are bound to adopt the North- 
| ern exposition by every system of law which men 
hold sacred, whether moral, honorary, municipal, 

| or international, 
It is believed that no part of this statement of 
facts is questionable. The views of the northern 
| States on the subject of slavery, and the power 
to control it by the State Legislature, were as well 
known at the South then as now, as well known 
as that there were northern States in existence. 
| If the difference of opinion on this subject then 
existed, as no limitation to this comprehensive 
language was introduced into the Constitution, 
| certainly the limitation cannot now be introduced 
| byimplication. But itis not easy to perceive any 
good reason for believing that such a difference 
The idea of this im- 
| plied limitation of power comes nearly half a cen- 

tury too late. 

An objection to the exifftence of the power in 
Congress to legislate on this subject has been men- 


|| tioned by several gentlemen in the course of this 


debate in this House, founded on the construc- 
tion of the constitutions of the States of Virginia 
and Maryland. 

{tis thus stated by a gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Pickens.] That gentleman ob- 
serves: ** I take higher ground, and contend that, 
| * according to the bill of rights of Maryland, and 


‘in this District.’’ 


¢ subject, the 
* their own citizens,”’ 


lectual and moral worth tends strongly to give a 


the power of Congress I understand to be this: 
that the grant to Congress of the power of exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever over the 
District vests in Congress all powers which the 
Legislatures of Virginia and Maryland may 
rightly exercise within their respective jurisdic- 


nor any power, over persons of any description, 


|| nor private property of any description, in this 
If they could do this, the absurdity || 
stated by the gentleman from South Carolina | 
would follow. A State gavernment might cut up || 


District. 


its territory, and sell that and its citizens to any 
Government, savage or civilized, on earth. This 
proposition rests on a principle no less clear and 
certain than that government is a trust not trans- 
ferable—an agency without power or substitution. 
| Precisely so far as either of these States should 
attempt to convey any power of legislation of any 
kind to the General Government, so far would 


oragency. So, sir, with great deference, I con- 


not the measure of the 





its own 
in the 


| ernment. 
property, after a release, made without condition 


more reference is to be made to the constitutions 


State in the Union. All the power whic 
| gress possesses is derived through the Constitu- 


United States, equally, and no more than equally, 


Maryland. It is a contra 


that the laws or constitutions of either of those 
States limit that power of legislation, or are in 





lition in the District of Columbia—Mr. Hoar. 


‘the constitution of Virginia, these States them- | 
* selves could not have ceded absolute and unre- | 
‘ strained power over private property of any kind | 
‘If Virginia and Maryland | 
* had attempted to cede absolute power over this | 
y would have violated the rights of 


A gentleman [Mr. Lerten] whose high intel- | 
currency to his opinions, even on questions of || 


doubt and difficulty, in an argument published in | 
the newspapers, observes: ‘‘ The argument for | 


tions.” Undoubtedly, sir, Virginia and Maryland | 
neither did cede, nor could cede, absolute power, | 


that State government attempt to alienate its trust | 


tend that the power which Virginia and Mary- | 
| land might have exercised over this District is | 
ower which Congress | 
| may exercise here. All that Virginia and Mary- | 

land could do, and all they professed to do, as to | 
power over the District, was to relinquish each | 
ower. Most manifest it is that no State | 
nion could transfer any vortion of its : 
power to the United States, or to any other Gov- | 
Unless it be true that a relessor of || 


i 
mad || a law of the last mentioned State. 
or laws or usages of Virginia or Maryland, than || 


to the constitutions, laws, and usages of any other 1 
Con- |! 


with the rest, from the Teo le of Virginia and || 


! iction to say that Con- | 
gress shall exercise exclusive legislation, and yet || 


any way binding on Congress. The above cited '' thus come forward in its support. 
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provision of the Constitution of the United States, 
it is contended, is the ** only source,”’ if not ** the 
only measure,’’ of the power of Congress. 

The act of cession of Virginia contains this 
proviso: 


** Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to vest in the United States any right of property in 
the soil, or to affect the rights of individuals therein.” 

The author of the argument above cited [Mr. 
Leicu] contends that the word ‘* therein’’ refers 
to both members of the sentence, and that the 
sense is the same as if it had been written ‘‘any 
right of property in the soil therein, or to affect 
the rights-of individuals therein.”’ 

If this be the true construction, the citizens of 
Alexandria have still the right to be represented 
in the Legislature of Virginia, and have still all 
the rights which they ever enjoyed as citizens of 
that State. If nothing in the act of cession affects 
the rights of any individual in the ceded terri- 
tory, those rights remain wholly unchanged by 
the act, and Congress for many years has been 
exercising an unwarranted power in every act of 
legislation over this District. 

“The resolutions under consideration deny all 
power in Congress to interfere with slavery in 
this District. 

It has been said, ‘‘ If we are deprived of the 
free use of our property, we are, in effect, de- 
prived of our property.”’ 

The South claims to hold its slaves as prop- 
érty, with all the incidents and rights pertaining 
to other property. Be it so: what is the power 
of Congress over the trade of the country in all 
sections of the Union? Nota bale of broadcloth, 
not a hogshead of sugar, not a cask of wine, no 
article of necessity nor of luxury, can be intro- 
duced into the country, but by observance of 
the rules prescribed by Congress. An excise is 
imposed and collected on the sale of such articles 
of domestic growth, and at such times and places 
as Congress chooses to prescribe. Acts of Con- 
gress have long since been passed to facilitate the 
| sale and transfer of slaves within this District; 
and yet it is contended that Congress has not the 
constitutional power to prohibit the making this 
ten miles square the factory of slave dealers from 
| the southern and western sections of the Union. 
| Heretofore Congress has legislated on the subject 

of the transportation of slaves from one State to 
another, prohibiniie, with much particularity, cer- 
tain proceedings with them, considered a 
to the community. [Act 1807, chapter 77, (or 
67,) sections 8, 9, 10, act of 1820.] 
| Mr. Speaker, the northern States are required 


| to interpose, by legislative enactments, to sup- 
| press the efforts of the Abolitionists, and to de- 
| liver up to the officers and governments of the 

South, for tria! and punishment at the South, 
| northern citizens, who have never left the limits 
| of their respective States, for a violation of alaw 
' enacted by a southern Legislature. Charges of 

a grave character are made against the whole 
' northern section of the Union, collectively, im- 
puting to that portion of the country insincerity 
in their professions of regard for the peace and 
the welfare of the South, because they have~ not 
complied with these requests. 

A case is brought into notice by a gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Peyron,] which he con- 
siders and urges as a case supporting this heavy 
accusation against the North, and as a violation 
of the law of comity, which every independent 
State or nation is bound to observe towards a 
neighboring State. The case stated is this: A 
grand jury of Alabama prefers an indictment 


‘| against a citizen of New York, who has never 
or reservation in the instrument of release, still | 


retains dominion over the property released, no | 


entered the limits of the territory of Alabama, 
| for the commission of analleged crime in violating 
The Governor 
of Alabama demands of the Governor of New 
| York the surrender of the supposed culprit to the 
government of Alabama, to be tried by the cotrts 


: | of the last named State, by the laws of the same 
tion of the United States from the people of the || 


State, and for a violation of a law enacted bya 
| State into whose territory the offender never en- 
tered until transported there for trial and pun- 
ishment. 

The bare statement of such a claim would 
' seem to be sufficient to place it in its true light, 
| but for the character and standing of those who 


It is because 
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the Chief Magistrate of one of the Statesin the 


tt 


| 


Union, and an honorable member of this House | 
urge this claim on the North, and especially be- | 


cause a refusal by one northern Governor to 
comply with this request is made a ground of 
criminating the whole northern section of the 
country, that gives it a claim to notice. 

W hat is the great fundamental principle of our 
governments? Is it not that the people shall 


govern themselves? In the case above stated, the | 


law is enacted by a Legislature wholly foreign to 
him who is claimed as its subject. The legislator 
is in no way nor degree amenable to him, or to 


those who are said to be subject to the Jaw; nor | 


have the latter,in any way or degree, given to 


the former any authority or power to control their | 


conduct. 


To allow this principle would indeed introduce 


a strange state of things. The highest judicial tri- 
bunals of the State of New York cannot officially 
understand the laws of another State, until the 

are proved as facts in the particular case in which 
they are to be applied; and yet the most unedu- 
cated adult person in the State of New York would 
be exposed to be seized, transported a thousand 


miles from his home, tried for a breach of one of | 
those Jaws, which the judges of his own State | 


cannot know, and, it may be, condemned to fine, 


imprisonment, or death, for doing an act which, | 
if judged by the laws of his own State, is per- | 


fectly innocent. 


Mr. Speaker, if this be not sla- | 


very, I will acknowledge the obligation to any | 


one who will inform me what slavery is. 

There are many provisions of the Constitution 
manifestly repugnant to the claim set up in this 
case, but it cannot be necessary further to exam- 
ine the subject. 


It is said that the Abolitionists wish to abolish | 


slavery in this District, in order that they may 


have a proximate and convenient position in | 


which to carry on their future operations against 
the South. 


saying, ‘‘Give us whereon to stand, and we will | 


move the (southern) world.’’ Any person cast- 


ing his eye on a map of the country, and noticing | 


the length of line by which Virginia and Mary- 
land are now bounded by non-slaveholding States, 


will probably think they must be miserable engi- | 


neers to suppose this little spot of ten miles square | 


can afford much aid to the accomplishment of 
their plans. The abolition of slavery in this Dis- 
trict would probably have very little effect on the 
slaves or on slavery in any of the States. 


| States. 


The petitioners are represented as || 
| writings. 


| would themselves prescribe to their own citizens 


| States. 


Another-ground of complaint, urged by sev- || 


eral gentlemen in the course of the debate, is this: 
It is said that the essays of the Abolitionists have 


for their object the excitement of uneasiness and | 


discontent among the slaves, and that their tend- 


ency is to produce insurrection and servile war. | 


The 


further allege that the writing and printing 


of the essays,being carried on within the limits | 


of independent States, and being injurious to the 
slaveholding communities, the latter communities 
have a right to complain of the proceeding, and 
to demand the suppression of those publications, 
as libelous and solisienes in their nature, by the 
punishment of their authors. 

This complaint deserves serious attention. It 
presents for consideration questions of great and 
acknowledged difficulty. That a‘person standing 
on one side of the line between two States may, 


in various ways, inflict an injury on a person on | 


the other side of the line, and that the guilty part 
is justly punishable; that, in many cases whieh 
may be imagined, he ought not to be protected, 
and would not be protected, in any well-ordered 
State, would seem not to be questionable. Al- 


though this case has been stated, in the course of | 
the debate, to prove the propriety of the complaint | 
and demand above stated, it does not seem to ac- | 


complish the purpose. 
to inquire how far the publications above alluded 
to are wrong in their nature and tendency, and 
how far, if wrong, it is practicable to correct the 
wrong. 


tures and people generally, desire faithfully to | 


observe the federal compact, and as ey 
to perform all the duties of good neighborhood. 


Gentlemen from the South, I suppose, will admit | 


the impropriety of asking from northern Legis- 
latures the enactment of laws such as, under like 


» 


circumstances, the southern Legislatures would 
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refuse to sanction. Obligations of the kind in ] by the law of nations? Would southern legisla- 
question, if they exist, are reciprocal. It is said || tors prohibit the utterance, with perfect freedom 
i] ’ 


that the principles of international law require | 
this a on the part of the northern 

here doubtless are precedents in great 
abundance for indictments and punishments of | 
real or supposed seditious, fanatical, and treason- 
able publications. ‘The eminent scholar and phi- 
lanthropist, Dr. Channing, the pride and the boast 
of his countrymen, one of the great lights of the | 
age, who has been so peculiarly noticed by the | 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Pickens,] 
has heretofore written several essays, any one of 
which would, under the reign of laure III, or 
of either of his daughters, have carried him to the 
stake. The pioneer of truth, he who, in advance 
of his cotemporaries, discovers and fearlessly ad- | 
vocates the cause of truth, will often find that, | 
like the soldier in an enemy’s country in advance | 
of his corps, he is concentrating on himself the 
missiles of the foe. 

It is not enough, H@¥Wwever, to cite precedents 
in distant ages, or in countries where principles 
of government essentially different from our own, 
are in operation. Authorities, to avail as author- 
ities, must be generally approved in our own age | 
and country. One case, and one case only, has 
been cited to prove this law and practice. It is 
the case of the indictment, in England, of Pel- | 
tier, on the complaint of Bonaparte’s minister. 
The gentleman who cites this case [Mr. Ham- 
mMoND] says, *‘ If England, where more battles 
have been fought for the liberty of speech and 
the press than in any portion of the world, felt 
bound to indict a journalist for libeling her great- 
est enemy—the enemy of the whole human race—is 
it unreasonable to ask you to extend the same 
justice to the grossly slandered and deeply in- 
jured people of the South?’’ [t would be very 
easy to adduce almost any number of precedents 
of indictments and punishments, found and in- 
flicted for libels on Governments, or for seditious 
That such precedents exist, by no 
means proves what must be proved to lay a just 
foundation for the complaint in question, which 
is, that at the present day the southern States 


such laws as they require to be enacted at the 
North. In the above cited case of Peltier it ought 
to appear that his punishment (if sentence had 
been awarded and punishment inflicted) was ap- 
proved gw public voice of the citizens of free 

he gentleman did not state whether, | 
after a deliberate consideration of the argument 





| of Peltier’s counsel, he thinks his punishment 


_A similar statement might be made concerning 


It remains still necessary || 


I trust, sir, that the northern Legisla- || 


would have been approved by the gentleman who 
cited the case himself. 

Suppose the language above cited from the gen- 
tleman’s speech had been used, not in public 
debate, but had been printed by him in the reign 
of Bonaparte, and application had been made by | 
Bonaparte’s minister to the Government of the | 
United States, or of South Carolina, to institute a 
prosecution against him for the words as libelous, 
who can believe that the application would have 
been successful? Yet what could have been said 
of that tyrant worse than that ** he was the enemy 
of the whole human race?’’ I do not mean to 
say or to intimate that this language is unjust. 
Far from it. Language of like import was used 
concerning him by persons, and in instances in- 
numerable, in every State of the Union, and prob- 
ably in every month, from his accession to the 
throne to the day of his departure for St. Helena. | 


each of the successive Governments of France 
for many years subsequent to 1789. What re- 
marks have we heard in this debate concerning 
the treatment of Ireland by the English Govern- 
ment? Charges of tyranny, of oppression, of 
unrelenting cruelty, have been uttered, repeated, 
and reiterated in the public prints of ourcountry, 
with all the force pa in all the forms which the 
English language can supply. While this lan- | 
guage has here been used, numerous insurrec- 
tions and rebellions have broken out, and beea 
suppressed, with more or less bloodshed in Ire- | 
land. Yet who has heard of an indictment in 





this country for a libel of the British Government? | 
Would southern juries consent to indict and con- | 
vict their fellow-citizens for this liberty of speech | 
or of the press, as an offense at common law, or | 














| ever is written on public affairs. 


of any — concerning any Government on 
earth? The members of the Holy Alliance have 
not always been spoken of as perfectly “ holy” 
by Americans. Probably no one here has beep 
very apprehensive of punishment on this account, 

he present Chief Magistrate of South Caro. 
lina, a gentleman who has often instructed and 
delighted not only his auditors in this Hall, byt 
the people of this nation, has recently, in an off. 
cial communication to the Legislature of his State 
given utterance to sentiments-which, carried to 
their legitimate practical consequences, would 
produce great lh yoor aie changes in the govera- 
ment of every northern State, and, if received ag 
true, would produce as much discontent among 
the inhabitants of the North as anything which 
has been uttered by any northern Abolitionist 
could produce at the South. Now, should a 
northern man ask for an indictment against any 
citizen of South Carolina, for uttering similar 
sentiments, either orally or in print, he would be 
thought insane. Yet, the difference between the 
two cases is this: In one case, those on whom 
the unfavorable influence is to be exerted cannot 


| generally read anything which is written, whether 


good or bad. In the other case, those who are to 
be affected can read, and do habitually read, what- 
In the one case, 
liberty and its institutions are brought in ques- 
tion; in the other, slavery and its concomitants 
are the subjects of discussion. 

An instance of legislation on the subject of se- 
ditious writings has occurred in the Government 
of the United States. What was the opinion of 
that law generally at the South need not be stated. 
It certainly wa such as to render it probable 
that any statute cation of the press, as far 
as expression of opinions on subjects of public 
interest should be concerned, would soon ‘ at- 
tempted. 

Could any Legislature of the State of Virginia, 
for instance, be induced to prohibit, by statute, 
the most full and free expression of opinion on 
any ee either of morals, politics, or religion? 
Could the Legislature of that State, by any act of 
legislation, succeed in preventing the citizegp of 
that State from a full and free expression of 
opinion, or deter them from a fearless discussion 
of any subject pertaining to the public welfare, or 
hinder their advocating any plan for the advance- 
ment of the greatest good of the greatest number, 
however wild or heretical? It may be presump- 
tuous in an inhabitant of another State to express 
an opinion onthe subject; but it is believed they 
could as easily, by legislation, exclude the tide 
waters from their own Chesapeake. 

I have thus far, Mr. Speaker, proceeded on the 
supposition that the Abolitionists are wholly in 
error in their theory; and I do not intend, at 
present, to discuss the question, whether slavery 


-18 a blessing or a curse, nor whether the Aboli- 


tionists be fanatical or rational. Suppose, then, 
that there is an opaque body at the North, ‘ radi- 
ating darkness’’ op the regions of the South, and 
producing unreasonable discontent in a portion 
of the inhabitants: what ought to be done? A 
band of furies in Paris, in the reign of Robes- 
pierre, were hurrying a victim to their common 
gallows—the lantern post—and were about to 
execute on him what—in some sections of the 
country—is called Lynch law, on accoun. « “some 
real or supposed heretical opinion on the « bject 
of Government, when the object of their rage saved 
his life by proposing the pertinent question to 
those who held him in custody, whether they ex- 
pected to see any better, after they should have 
suspended him at the lantern post, than before? 
What, Mr. Speaker, is the antagonist principle, 
or the appropriate corrective for speculative error? 
Is it physical force? Will you enact a bill of 
pains and penalties for absurd reasoning or hypo- 
critical cant? Will you punish, as criminal, false 
inferences in regard to facts in newspapers oF 
pamphlets? The practice would be new in this 
country. A late King of France tried an exper!- 
ment there, within a few years, on the freedom of 
the press. The result need not be stated. It is 
universally admitted that, in this country, there 
are newspapers in great numbers so conducted, 


that their statements scarcely afford the slightest - 
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presumption in favor of their truth; yet, for the 
sake of the incalculable benefit to be derived on 
the whole from a free press, the immense evil is 
tolerated. The slander of individuals depends on 
different principles, and will be punished by grand 
‘uries and traverse juries. Seldom, however, I 
believe, will an attempt be successfully made to 
punish, by indictment, any one for any writing 
rofessing to have in view the advancement of 
the public good on account of its seditious nature 
or tendency. I do not mean to assert that a case , 
never has occurred in which this has been judi- 
ciously done, nor that it can never be done here- | 
after; but it does seem that a careful examination 
of the cases in which this has been attempted will 
not lead to a conclusion very favorable to them. 
What, then, is to be done? It is asked, when 
was fanaticism put down by reasoning? I[ an- 
swer, that it has, probably, been put down by 
reasoning as often as by force. If honest, but 
mistaken men are to be opposed, let the sword 
lie still in the scabbard, and take up the pen. 
Southern gentlemen will not distrust their own 
power to meet argument with argument, when 
truth is on their side. [ am quite sure that some 
of the southern gentlemen will admit the inexpe- 
diency and injustice of sending a man to become 
cool within the walls of a prison, merely because 
he has been a little too much heated in debate. | 
If mere fanaticism is in question, the most effect- 
ual antidote is neglect. If, in two centuries, 
there has been but one insurrection among the 
slaves of the South, it is difficult to believe that 
gentlemen have not overestimated the danger to 
be apprehended from that source in consequence 
of any essays to be sent from the North. The 
southern States can make such provision as to 
them shall seem expedient for the punishment of 


) 


any person, from whatever quarter of the world | 
he may come, who shall be found attempting to | 


instigate their slaves to insurrection and rebellion. 
If any such person shall suffer, having been 


fairly tried for his offense, he will probably suffer | 


with little more sympathy than others excite who 
suffer for their crimes. 

I have no more of an inclination than I have of 
a right to dogmatize on this threadbare spot. | 
Perhaps my views are wholly wrong. It may 
appear, within some few months, that northern 


legislators will find no difficulty in accomplishing | 


what is requirod of thent; or, if they should meet 
difficulties, some southern statesman may sug- 


National Defense—Mr. Crittenden. 


| personal knowledge of the circumstances and pro- 
| ceedings on which the accusation was founded, 
| he did not intend to engage in the controversy on 
| that partof the subject. He would say, however, 
| that the confidence he had long entertained in the 
| wisdom and patriotism of the Senate, had induced 
| him to anticipate that their conduct would be 
| found to be free from any merited reproach or 
imputation. 

He had been confirmed in that opinion by all 
the disclosures that had been made in the course 
of this discussion. But, sir, (said Mr. C.,) the 
Senate of the United States needs not my peor 
vindication. It needs no man’s vindication. Itis 
| the same Senate that for years past has maintained 
| here the noblest struggle for our laws, our liberty, 
!and our Constitution. Its conduct is before the 
| world. It belongs to history, and its brightest 
| pages will be illuminated with the names of those 
| illustrious Senators who were foremost ih that 
| @reat struggle. To the accusations and reproaches 
| with which they had been assailed throughout the 
| long period of their trial and their glory, they 
may safely turn their backs, and look proudly 
| forward for the grateful judgment of their wee A 
| and posterity. In the great reckoning on which 
| that judgment will be pronounced, the * fortifi- 
| cation bill’’ of the last session will be but an insig- 
nificant item, and the secrets of its fate will be con- 
sidered too worthless for any inquiry or research. 

But, sir, (said Mr. C.,) [ am called upon to 
| consider the resolutions offered by the Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] and to vote in 





\| favor of them seems to be exacted by some gen- 


tlemen as the only admissible evidence of patriot- 
ism and proper American feeling. Modified as 
these resolutions have been by the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Grunpy,] 
they embrace, in the generality of their terms, 
room enough for almost every variety of opinion, 
and no Senator can ee feel any difficulty 
in voting for them. In the original formin which 


simple proposition that the entire ‘* surplus reve- 
nue of the United States, and the dividends of 
stock receivable from the Bank of the United 
| States,’ should be appropriated and applied ex- 
clusively to warlike preparations for defense of the 
country, by the construction of fortifications, the 
procurementof cannon andarms, and the increase 
of our naval means. As amended, the resolutions 
require only that so much of those funds shall be 


gest a method of obtaining their object which, || appropriated to those objectsas may be necessary. 


upon examination, will be approved by the public | 


voice. If so, all freemen will rejoice that, at 
length, that great desideratum in legislation is 
supplied—a method of effectually suppressing 
the licentiousness of the press without infringing 
its liberty. 


It is readily granted that it is scarcely possible | 


for man to inflict a greater evil on his fellow-man 


than is inflicted by the malicious or thoughtless | 
dissemination of falsehopd; but can human tri- | 


bunals so distinguish between the different classes 


of writers as to send one class to the penitentiary, | 


and give due’ rewards to the other? That this 
can in no instance be done is not affirmed. The 
experience of the world thus far, however, would 
seem to apply to this case generally the mandate: 
** Let both grow together until the harvest.’’ 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. J. CRITTENDEN, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In The Senate, February 2, 1836. 


The resolutions introduced by Mr. Benton, for appropri- 
ating the Surplus Revenue to the National Defenses, being 
before the Senate, 


Mr. CRITTENDEN said he was very sensible | 


of the small claims he had upon the attention of 
the Senate, and felt that he should stand in need 
of all its indulgence. 

The debate had been of a very discursive char- 


How much is necessary, is a question left entirely 
open. Butit is evident, from the remarks of the 
Senator from Missouri, and from his ready ac- 
ceptance of the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Grunpy,] that he considers that 
amendment aschanging the phraseology, without 
altering the effect of his origigal resolutions; and 
that, according to his view, the whole will be neces- 
sary, and ought to be applied to the warlike prep- 
arations recommended by him. ‘This course of 
expenditure and warlike preparation, it must be 
recollected, is advocated by that Senator as a'set- 
tled system of policy proper to be pursued in times 
of profoundest peace; for he tells us that he should 
equally urge and recommend it, if our difficulties 
with France (the only cause that threatens our 
peace) did not exist, 

| To this system, Mr. President, I am opposed, 
as unnecessary, unwise, and improper. 

For the necessary defense of our country 1 am 
ready to vote all the millions in your Treasury, 
and ten times as much—ready to give everything, 
and do everything; and, if I were not, I should 
be a faithless representative of my constituents. 





Senator from Missouri necessary and proper for 
the defense of the country? That is the subject 
of inquiry? 

The present surplus revenue, and the dividends 
of stock receivable from the Bank of the United 
States, cannot amount to much less than thirty 
millions of dollars, if it does not exceed that 





acter, and had led to some discussion of the con- 
duct of the Senate. In the course of it, the Senate 
had, with great solemnity, been accused of neg- 
lecting proper measures for the defense of the 
country, and of having defeated the passage of 
the fortification bill of the last session. As he 

rt. C.) was not then a member, and having no 


amount; and this, with all the surplus revenue 
that may accrue in future, ought, according to 
the Senator from Missouri, to be set apart and 
appropriated exclusively to the warlike prepara- 
tions before stated. 

{ object to this appropriation as an unparalleled 
extravagance. If the real object is to get rid of 


they were offered, they contained the distinct and ‘| 


But is the vast appropriation proposed by the || 
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all this treasure as of a troublesome thing, a more 


objectionable scheme could scarcely have been 
devised. The proposition to apply to military 
purposes ant the surplus public revenue of the 
people, seems to me to be only less extravagant 
than to call upon them for their plowshares to be 
molded into swords. There is no necessity nor 
reason for such a sacrifice. The plowshare is 
much better employed, and so, in my judgment, 


| may also be the money. 


It is to be remembered that all this wane has 
been the produce of peace. Has peace no claims 
upon it? Is she to be considered as a mere slave, 
toiling to prepare for war? and are all her accu- 
mulations to be expended in warlike preparations ? 

| Are these to be made the paramount objects of 

Government? [ trustnot,sir. Our country every- 

where presents us with objects claiming the pa- 

rental care and bounty of the Government. Let 
| these have a share out of your abundant treasure, 
and let portions of it be, in some mode or other, 
aaaaiel to the people, to increase the sources of 
national wealth from which it came. [am will- 
| ing, sir, to go on in the policy which the Govern- 
| ment has heretofore pursued on this subject, and 
to vote for suitable and even liberal appropriations 
for the general defense and security of the coun- 
|try. Such appropriations have been constantly 
| made from the very origin of our Government; 
and from official documents it appears that from 
the Ist of January, 1817, to the Ist of January, 
| 1835, there has been expended on our military 
and naval establishments $40,655,458 37.° Of 
this sum $11,171,712 70, was expended on the 

Navy, and the balance of $29,483,745 67 upon 

the military establishment; of which last sum, 

$15,025,812 04 was expended on fortifications. 
| But, not content with the customary and usual 
| appropriations for these objects, the honorable 

Senator [Mr. Benton] now asks us to appro- 

priate the whole of the surplus revenue. Besides 

other objections that I have to this scheme of 
policy, one of no small consequence with me is, 
| that it, in effect, confines the whole expenditure 
of the revenue to the line of our sea-coast, and 
cuts off the western and interior States from the 
hopes they have indulged of a more equal dis- 
tribution and expenditure of the public revenue. 

The financial operations of this Government have 

always been such that the money drawn from 

the West has been expended on other sections of 
| the country. This has heretofore been a matter 


w of necessity, resulting from the condition of the 


Union. But the national debt is now paid, and 
| the time has arrived when we might justly expect 
| a more equal participation in the disbursement of 

the public money. This just expectation seems 

to be fortified by every consideration that belongs 
/to the subject. We have contributed our full 

portion of the public revenue, whether resulting 
| from direct or indirect taxation; and, in addition 
to this, vast sums of money have been paid into 
the Treasury from the West for the purchase of 
| publiclands. Heretofore we have been thus con- 
stantly paying, and receiving back nothing. This 
course of things has operated as a perpetual drain 
upon the West, and nothing but its extraordinary 
natural resources could have enabled us so long 
to bear up prosperously against it. We cannot 
| always do so. 
| Of the surplus now in the Treasury more than 
| twenty millions are the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands within the last three years. I do not, 
| sir, cherish sectional feelings or jealousies; I look 
upon the whole United States as my country; but 
still, while ready to serve the general cause, J 
must not entirely forget the special interest of my 
| own particular section of country and of my own 
constituents. And it does not seem to me that 
| the time has come when, upon every principle of 
| policy and justice, 1 may claim for it and them 
some share in the accumulated riches of your 
Treasury. But to the undoing of these expecta- 
tions, and to cut us off from future hope, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] proposes 
| to seize upon and expend the entire surplus rev- 

enue on fortifications, the Navy, &c.; thus con- 
| tinuing the old system, so exhausting to the West, 
| of expending all the money received from itupon 
| distant sea-coasts. The unequal and, as I think, 
' unjust operation of such a course must constitute 


il a strong objection in the minds of western men. 
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I am willing to make the usual appropriations 
—to make liberal appropriations to the objects 
suggested by the gentleman from Missouri, and 

varticularly for the Navy: of that I am proud; I 
lieve in its usefalness and in its efficiency as a 
ereat arm of national power and defense. 

But, sir, | must confess that the fortifications 
suggested by the Senator [Mr. Benton] are much 
less favorite objects with me, and that I shall vote 
cautiously and with jealousy anything beyond 
the ordinary appropriations for them. r.C, 
said he had no great confidence in fortifications as 
means of national defense. In a few peculiar sit- 
uations, and at a few points, they might, he sup- 
posed, be useful, and to that extent he was will- 
ing to go. But from the magnitude of the appro- 
riation now contended for, it was evident that 
he views of other gentlemen were not limited as 
his own were, and that it was designed to line 
our sea-coast with a chain of fortresses that was 
to render us impregnable to an enemy. 
an extent of coast as ours, the scheme is imprac- 
ticable, if it were expedient. But he did not con- 
sider itexpedient. ‘The best and only sure de- 
fense of nations was the courage, the intelligence, 
and patriotism of their people. Upon these must 
be our reliance in the hour of danger The peo- 
ple is our bulwark; and the Government, by every 
act of wisdom and beneficence, that increases their 
attachment to it and: their prosperity, provides 
more effectually for national defense, than by the 
erection of all the fortifications that could be built 
of brick or stone. His objection, as before stated, 
lid not go to the comparatively few fortifications 
hat might be necessary at particular points and 
situations, but to the extensive and costly system 
of fortifications that seemed to be designed for 
every assailable point of our coast. We did not 
(he said) stand in need of such defenses. What 
enemy would dare to land on ourshores? It may 
be necessary for the weak and timid to labor and 
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| deemed necessary and proper have been making 


for the security and defense of the country. And, 
from first to last, about two hundred millions of 
dollars have been expended upon our naval and 
military establishments. About twenty years ago 
we had a war with Great Britain—an enemy much 
more powerful and formidable, as it regpects us, 
than France can be. We were then capable of 
resisting this more formidable enemy, and of suc- 
cessfully defending our country, its honor, and 
its rights. Since that war about forty million 
dollars have been expended upon our naval and 


military establishments. And let it also be re- | 


| membered that, for the last seven years, the ad- 


On such || 


ministration of this Government has been in the 


hands of a President renowned in war, and that | 


the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] has 


been one of the leading supporters of that Admin- 
istration. Is it not then matter of surprise to hear | 


that Senator, under all these circumstances, and 


near the close of such an Administration, declarg| 


| ing the country to be in a *‘ naked, miserable, and 
| defenseless condition ?’’ 


Sir, | must, in this particular, be the vindicator 
of the Administration. I cannot agree in the 


| opinion of the honorable Senator from Missouri, 
| though sanctioned by the Senator from New Jer- 


sey, |Mr. Sourmarp,] and some other Senators, | 


that our country is in a ** naked, miserable, and 
defenseless condition.”’ 


Compare its condition now with what it was 


at the period of our last and glorious war with || 


| Great Britain. The issues of that war will prove 


toil, and expend their substance in erecting walls || 


around them for their defense. Such a course | 


would be altogether inconsistent with the spirit, || 


the power, and the policy of this great Republic. | 
But suppose this scheme of fortifications com- | 
pleted, and our coasts girded with frowning bat- | 
tlements; what follows? You must have troops 
to garrison these fortresses. How many will this 
service require? Certainly a great augmentation 
of your present military force—a considerable 
army. And thus it will in the end turn out that 


that we were not even then ina naked, miserable, | 


and defenseless state. Since that war we have 
expended forty millions of dollars upon our naval 
and military establishments. Our largest public 


vessels at that time were frigates. We have since | 


increased their number, and have added to them 


some of the most formidable line-of-batile ships: 


that the world ever saw. Since that war we have 
doubled our population, and now number about 
fifteen millions. 
our national debt, and now have an overflowing 
Treasury, an abundant revenue, and uhbounded 
credit. Add to all this, that our country, through- 
out its wide expanse, is full of energy, and teem- 
ing with prosperity, and then, sir, let me proudly 
ask of any one if it can be said of such a country 


that its condition is ** naked, miserable, and de- 


the expenditure of millions in the erection of for- 
tifications will fasten upon us the canker of a || 


standing army, and entail upon the people a tax | 
for the support of that army. 
The policy of the honorable Senator, [Mr. Ben- 


Ton,| by giving such paramount importance to || 


all the preparations for war, seems to me calcu- 
lated to give to our Republic a military aspect, 
and dangerous tendency to war. The spirit of | 
free Governments: has always been sufficiently | 
warlike. The pride and haughtiness of the re- 
publican character have ever been but too ready 
to kindle into war, and tasseek for conquest. We | 
need not stimulate that spirit. We have enough | 
of it, and it will grow upon us, or there is no truth 
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fenseless? No, Mr. President, we are not de- 
fenseless. Give us a just cause of war, and we 
have nothing to fear. Ina just quarrel we can 
meet any and all enemies without danger of over- 
throw or disaster. My confidence in this is such, 
that, except for the protection of our great cities, 
and the great channels of our commerce, it does 
not seem to me that fortifications are necessary. 


| | utterly object to them as a system of national de- 


in history or philosophy. To moderate and re- || 


strain that warlike temper will be among the diffi- | 
cult tasks of this Government. 

These views and considerations of the subject | 
compel me to dissent from the policy recom- | 
mended by the honorable Senator, [Mr. bene 
I am content to pursue the course that has been 
marked out to us on this subject by the former 
practice of the Government. We have had wars, 
and rumors of wars, and we shall have them 
again, But is it necessary, because if the possi- 
bility of occasional war, that we should be con- 
stantly clad in steel, and oppress ourselves with 
the weight of our own armor? 

Sir, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] 
has alluded to our present difficulties with France 
in terms calculated to excite our pride, if not our 
apprehensions, and has told us that our country 
isina ‘*naked,’’ * miserable,”’ and *‘ defenseless’’ 
condition. 

It is with deep surprise that I heard such a 
declaration. How has it happened, how can it 


be, that our country is in so ** naked, miserable, || 


and defenseless a condition?’’. From the very | 


| defense, Is 


fense—a system for which, together with other 
warlike preparations, its advocates at once, and 
now, ca!l upon us for all the surplus in our Treas- 
ury, estimated at thirty millions, and all the sur- 
plus that may accrue hereafter till the object be 
completed—a system that must lead to a standing 
army, and perpetual taxes for its support, and 
which, to a great extent, must permanently limit 
the expenditure of the revenue to the maritime 
frontier, to the prejudice of all the interior coun- 
try from which it shall be collected. 
But, Mr. President, if I thought less unfavor- 
ably of the proposed system of fortifications and 
hould still think it very impolitic to 
apply to it all our surplus revenue. Some of it 
at least should be given or applied to the peaceful 
pursuits of society, to invigorate and replenish 
the sources from which it came. 


| probably doomed to have more, upon an average, 


than one year of war to twenty of peace, and it 
would seem to me, tWferefore, to be most unequal 


/and unwise to neglect entirely the objects con- 


nected with the peaceful poms of the coun- 
try, and to expend all the surplus revenue the 
peace has furnished on objects connected with 


| war. Better uses, I think, may be made of #, 


H 


| 


than the multiplication of forts, and the pur- 
chase of superfluous arms to be hung up to 
rust. 

Mr. C. then proceeded to state that a variety 
of subjects had been introduced into this debate, 
upon some of which he wished to make a few 


origin of the Government such preparations as it || remarks. The alleged defenseless condition of 


Since that war we have paid off | 


We are not) 
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the country had been broadly imputed to the 
Senate. his imputation, however, had resolved 
itself into the comparatively petty charge of hay. 
ing, at the last winter’s session, defeated the pas- 
sage of the ‘fortification bill,’’ as it is called. 
This charge has been denied, and an animated 
discussion has ensued as to the causes of its 
failure. Having no personal knowledge of the 
circumstances attending that bill, I can enter into 
no controversy concerning them; but, sir, I have 
been a curious and interested listener to the de- 
bate, and have made up my verdict on the cage, 
That opinion is founded on none of the disputed 
questions or details of the controversy, but upon 
this admitted state of facts: that the bill was in 


| progress after night of the 3d of March last; that 


the two Houses of Congress differed about some 
of the appropriations contained in it; that the bill 
was likely to be lost in consequence of that dis- 
agreement; that to avoid such a result, the Senate 
proposed a conference between the two Houses; 
that the conference was agreed to, and held by 
committees mutually appointed; that all the mat- 


|| ters of disagreement between the two Houses 
| were settled and agreed upon by these commit- 


tees, and that each, as was its duty, should re- 


| port to its respective House, that the bill might 


accordingly pass; that the committee of the Sen- 


| ate did, without delay, make the proper report to 
| that body; that the Senate was then ready and 


willing to act, and to pass the bill upon the terms 
agreed upon, and so anxious, indeed, to do so, 
that, after waiting some time to hear from the 
other House, in whose possession the bill was, 
they sent a respectful message to that House to 
remind them of the subject; that there was some 
delay on the part of the committee of the House 
of Representatives, or its chairman, in making 
its report to that House; that the report was not 
made till about, or after, the hour of twelve o’clock 
at night, and that the House did not at all act 
upon it owing to scruples of conscience on the part 
of some of its members in doing anything after 
that hour of the night at which they supposed 
their congressional power ceased. As I have 
learned, and understand it, such is the plain and 
authentic history of the overt acts connected with 
the fate of this bill. 

According to these facts, the Senate stands 
auer acquitted, and the loss of the bill is im- 
— e alone to the House of Representatives. 

t is not necessary to this conclusion to inquire or 
search for secret causes that may have prompts 
these scruples of conscience that destroyed that bill. 
It must be consolatory, I should think to its pa- 
triotic friends here, who mourn so eloquently over 
its fate, to know, sir, that it died for conscience 
sake. All will, no doubt, admit that, to some ex- 


| tent these scruples were very honest and sincere; 


but I grant, sir, that such a sudden and extensive 
ebullition of conscience may seem a litile surpris- 
ing, especially: when it is recollected that it is 
against all former experience; that neither Wash- 
ington, nor Adams, nor Jefferson, nor Madison, 
nor any of our former Presidents, nor any former 
Congress ever indulged such scruples, or hesitated 
to act after twelve o’clock at night of the 3d of 
March, whenever it was necessary to the com- 
pletion of the public business. But, sir, con- 
science does not go by precedents. Its waysare 
often mysterious and inscrutable; and, after all, 
and netwithstanding all reasonings and prece- 
dents to the contrary, there is nothing, perhaps, 
unnatural or strange in those conscientious emo- 
tions which it seems interrupted the public busi- 
ness in the House of Representatives at the close 
of the last session. Remember, sir, that it was just 
about the hour of twelve, that witching time of 
night, when conscience, long pent up, and clogged 
with the politics of a whole session of Congress, 
would be most apt to break out, and make her 
“* compunctious visitings.”’ 

Thus it is, Mr. President, as it seems to me, 
that the loss of the fortification bill is clearly ac- 
counted for, the Senate acquitted of its destruc- 
tion, and the House of Representatives of the 
last Congress shown to have been the most con- 
scientious and 
these United States have ever been favored. + 

I raust say, Mr. President, that I have been not 
a little surprised at the great importance that h 
been ascribed to that bill, and at the sensibility 


ous with which the people of 
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bare recollection of its fate. 
this sensibility had been more confine 
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that some gentlemen here have manifested at the || seems to have increased as the prospect of war 
I had —— that || has decreased.» Since our last adjournment on 
to the sea- || Thursday or Friday, we have all heard of the 


coast, where the money was to have been ex- || offered mediation of Great Britain for the amica- 
pended, and to sorrowful contractors and under- || ble settlement of our controversy with France, 
takers, who were disappointed, perhaps, in their || and of the acceptance of that mediation by our 


anticipations of good contracts and fat — I 
am bound to state that, unpatriotic as suc 
of sensibility may seem to be, there was not, in | 


Government. This intelligence has diffused a 


1a want || general satisfaction, and an almost perfect assur- 


ance of the continuance of peace, and the resto- 


all the section of country from which I come, the || ration of all our former friendly relations with 


jeast exhibition of popular distress, or even regret, || France. 


e ° | 
upon the occasion. And if any of the Senators {| 


The honorable Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Bucnanan] expresses his confidence 


should be prosecuted for the offense, and can ob- || moment of returning peace and good will, that | 
tain a change of vertue to Kentucky, they may be || Senator has indulged in a hostile and reproachful 


assured of a very impartial trial; for if there is 
any man there that made the fate of this bill a 


| Strain of discussion. With rueful industry he has 


gone over the whole ground of our controversy, 


matter of any care, concern, or importance, I do || and all the diplomacy connected with it, collect- 


not now recollect him. 


Yet Senators tell us here || ing together every little circumstance, and odd 


that a ‘*tremendous responsibility’? must rest || end of speech, message, or correspondence, that 


somewhere for the loss of that bill. 
by which this ‘* tremendous responsibility ”’ is | 
got up is curious enough. It is 4 supposing that || 
in consequence of the loss of the bi 


ll the French || Government. 


The process || could be made the subject of reproach or animad- 
| version against France; and finally concludes with 


a charge of willful bad faith against her King and 
Why is all this, Mr. President? 


had invaded our country, captured our cities, and || We have had an unfortunate dispute with an old 


destroyed our people. Can anything, sir, be | 


friend. We are on the eve of an honorable recon- 


more idle or extravagant than such suppositions— || ciliation; and are about to shake again, in friend- 
suppositions gravely made the basis of argument || ship, the only hand, among all the nations of the 
here long after they have all been contradicted || earth, that fought with us, and for us, in the bat- 


by facts? The French had no cause to invade || tles of our Revolution. 


Why, at such a time, 


us; we had no ground to apprehend such an in- || and on such an occasion, does the Senator [Mr. 


vasion; and in point of fact they did not invade | 
us, or capture our cities, or destroy our people. || 
What, then, becomes of this imagined ** tremen- || 
dous responsibility ’’ that has resounded so much || 


and so fearfully in this debate ? 
Our present relations and our pending contro- || 
versy with France have also been discussed at || 
large on this occasion. That subject had, for | 
some time passed, created much concern and || 
agitation in the public mind, and war was, by || 
many, anticipated as the most probable result. | 
For his part, he had not believed that war could 
be made out of such slender materials, but still | 
he could not avoid all apprehension on the sub- | 
ject. ‘The parties were in that state of irritation | 
easily to be inflamed, and in which trival cireum- | 
stances might produce important consequences. 
In this critical situation of affairs, he was curious | 
and anxious to know what measures were de- | 
signed, and to be recommended by the Executive. 


It was (he said) in this anxious and listening || 


| the making of any such accusation. 





mood that, on a former day of this debate, he 
observed, with pleasure, the honorable Senator | 
from Tennessee [Mr. Grunpy] rise to address | 
the Senate on the subject. Whatever should fall 






the Administration, might, he supposed, be re- 
garded as high evidence of the course intended to 
be pursued by that Administration. He was, 
therefore, an attentive listener. ThatSenator, [Mr. 
Grunpy,] after discussing the grounds of contro- 
versy with France, and concluding that our Gov- 
ernment had been in the right throughout, that 
France was in the wrong, and persisted in the 











and called upon Senators ‘*to come up to the 
mark, and to say openly what they were for.”’ 
This (said Mr. C.) was just the point on which 
I wanted to hear the gentleman himself; and 
when that Senator proceeded immediately to say 
**that for his part he had no objection to declare | 
frankly what he was for,’’ my attention was quick- 
ened to the utmost. The gentleman paused for 
an instant, asif to collect himself for the occasion, 
and then made his promised frank avowal by 
stating ‘*that he was not willing things should 
remain exactly as they were.’? You must judge, 
Mr. President, how I was enlightened and affected 
by this most frank and explicit disclosure. That 
Senator, sir, is an old and valued acquaintance, 
and I claim some sort of affinity with him as an 
old Kentuckian. Willing to reciprocate all good 
offices with him, I am determined that his extreme 
Srankness on this occasion shall be fully recipro- 
cated; and happy I am, sir, to be able to repay the 
obligation literally, by here declaring, as I now 
most conscientiously do, to that gentleman, (bow- 
ing to Mr. Gronpy,) * that I am not willing that 
things should remain exactly as they are.” 

Mr. President, the belligerency of this debate 
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from so distinguished a friend and supporter of Hl 


| of duties or taxes stipulated for b 


i 


BucHanan] assume such a tone and language of 


of France by accusing their Government of bad 


| faith? In the midst and heat of the controversy, | 


our President has often and solemnly disclaimed 
There was 
certainly much less reason for the Senator’s’ 
making it, now that the contest is virtually 
ended. 

But I remember, Mr. President, that the Sena- 
tor differs very much with the President of the 
United States in relation to these French affatrs. 
He thinks that the President has been altogether 
T00 forbearing and too moderate in his-conduct to- 
wards France, and he openly expresses his disap- 
probation of that forbearance, and rebukes that 
moderation. Yes, sir, we have seen and heard the 
Senator from Pennsylvania—that land of honest 
peace and honest industry—the land of the peace- 
ful Penn—gravely rebuking General Jackson for 
his gentleness and Too great moderation. Nothing 


| can be added, sir, to that picture. 


The same Senator, further to aggravate the bad 
faith which he charges against the French Gov- 
ernment for their failure to perform on their part 


the treaty of July, 1831, has ee that || 
treaty as most favorable and beneficial to France, | 


and states that, in consequence of the reduction 
that treaty, 
upon the importation of French wines and silks 
into our country, France had already pocketed 


still reaping this golden harvest. If this be re- 


| ally so, what becomes of the much boasted diplo- 


wrong, then demanded ‘* what was to be done?’’ || macy to which we are indebted for that treaty— | 


a treaty by which France has been enabled to 
pocket, and will continue to pocket, about one 
million of dollars per annum of our mone 


tleman is entirely mistaken, and that his state- 


by official authority from our Treasury Depart- 
ment, is altogether erroneous. 


silks had been the same under the undiminished 
duties that they have been under the duties as di- 
minished in conformity to that treaty, the differ- 
ence in point of revenue to this Government 
by the gentleman. But it by no means follows 
going into our Treasury, it has gone into the 
pocket of France. The gentleman has only mis- 
taken the pocket into which it has gone, as will 
be evident to him on a moment’s reflection. The 
chief effect of the reduction of duties on the arti- 
cles of wines and silks has not been to put the 





amount of the reduction into the pockets of the 
importers of these articles, but to cheapen them 
to the consumer. And thus, sir, instead of trans- 


insult and exasperation?) Why insult the people | 


three millions of dollars of our money, and was | 


? 
But I think it must be very clear that the gen- || 
ment, though sanctioned as he supposes it to be, || 


It may be true | 
that, if the importaticns of French wines and | 


might have been the same (three millions) stated | 


that, because that sum has been prevented from | 
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ferring three millions of our money to French 
pockets, the principal effect of the diminished 
duties is to enable some poor girl to buy a silk 
dress, or some poor fellow to buy a draught of 
wine, which they could not otherwise do. Such 
an effect, IL hope, would not be at all obnoxious 
to the Senator. 
The same honorable Senator seems to think 
| that it is, somehow or other, indispensable to our 
dignity and independence that we should, at all 
| hazards, compel France to pay the sum of money 


: ; rs || || which by treaty she owes us, and that her failure 
who are charged with having defeated that bill || that war will be averted; and yet, sir, at this very | 


| and refusal to make that payment reflect dishonor 
| and disgrace upon us. henever it shall become 
| necessary, Mr. President, I hope that I shall be 
ready—lI know that my constituents will be ready 
—to go to every extremity of honorable warfare 
for the vindication of our country’s dignity and 
honor; but I confess that I have not sensibility 
enough to discover how the honor and dignity of 
our country are much concerned on this occasion. 
I cannot perceive how our honor and dignity are 
| to be affected by the failure or refusal of France 
to pay us the debt she owes. If the debtor fails 
| or refuses to pay the debt he owes, the reproach, 
whatever it may be, falls upon him. Who ever 
\| heard that, in such a case, the honor of the cred- 
itor was supposed to be affected by the miscon- 
| duct of the debtor ? 
| The non-payment by France of the debt she 
| owes us seems to me to be a matter that affects 
|| our interest rather than our honor; and, therefore, 
that all questions as to measures of redress, by 
| war or otherwise, are merely questions of expe- 
diency for our own discretion to determine. 
|| T agree with the honorable Senator [Mr. Bucn- 
| ANAN] that France owes us twenty-five millions 
'| of francs, being something less than five millions 
| of dollars, ot that she assigns an insufficient 
| reason for withholding payment. But this is the 
| whole head and front of her offending. We have 
/no other complaint against her. Would it be 
|| expedient and proper for us to make war for such 
|| @ cause? There is no other cause of complaint 
|} on our part. France has in no way offended 
against us on this occasion except only by her 
| failure to pay the money in question. Shall we 
| go to war to enforce its payment? 
| Itis needless to discuss the question. Thank 
| God, the danger of this war has passed by; and 
| we have, as'l believe, an almost certain assurance 
of reconciliation and peace with France. Such 
‘| an issue of this controversy cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as a matter of public congratula- 
tion. If war had been its result, I should have 
‘+ contributed all that was in my humble power to 
render my country successful in that war. War 
_ of itself would have been a sufficient reason with 
| me to take my country’s side, without reference 
|| to its cause. But, sir, 1 must confess that I should 
|| have been most loth to witness any such a war 
as that with which we have been threatened. A 
war with whom, and for what! A war with 
| France, our first, our ancient ally—whose blood 
| flowed for us, and with our own, in the great 
struggle that gave us freedom, and made us a na- 
tion! A war for money! a petty, paltry sum of 
money! I know of no instance—certainly none 
among the civilized nations of modern times— 
| of a war waged for such an object; and, if it be 
among the legitimate causes of war, it is surely 
the most inglorious of them all. It can afford 
but little of that generous inspiration which, in a 
noble cause, gives to war its magnanimity and 


| 
| 
| 


; 


its glory. War for money must ever be an igno- 
| ble strife. On its barren fields the laurel cannot 
In the sordid contest but little honor 


|| flourish. 
| ean be won, and victory herself is almost despoiled 
of her triumph. 

If we should attempt, by war, to compel France 
|| to pay the money in question, none who know 
the two nations can doubt but the contest would 
be fierce, bloody, and obstinate. Suppose, how- 
ever, that our success is such as finally to enable 
us to dictate terms to France, and to oblige her 
to pay the money. Imagine, Mr. President, that 
|| the little purse, the prize of war and carnage, is 
| at last obtained. here it is, sir, stained with 
| the blood of Americans, and of Frenchmen, their 
ancient friends. Could you, sir, behold or pocket 
that b!ood-stained purse, without some emotions 


| 
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of pain and remorse? I will follow the subject 
no further. 

Permit me, Mr. President, in conclusion, to 
express my thankfulness for the hope and confi- 
dence I now entertain, that we are to be saved 
from the calamity of such a war. And I will, 
sir, indulge the further hope, that the amicable 
settlement of all our difficulties with foreign na- 
tions, may contribute to restore more harmony 
to our councils here, and enable us, in a more 
fraternal spirit, to act together upon the great 
subjects of domestic policy,in which the perma- 
nent interest and prosperity of our common coun- 
try are more immediately concerned. 





SUFFERERS BY NEW YORK FIRE. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. C. PHILLIPS, 


|| landed, the importer is required to execute his 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE Hovse or RepresEeNnTATIVES, 
February 16, 1836. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the New 


York Relief billand the motion of Mr. Harpin, to strike 
out the proviso of the first section, still pending, 


Mr. PHILLIPS said: 


Mr. Cuainman: I have felt it my duty to ex- | 


amine with care the provisions of this bill, and 
to weigh the objections which have been urged 
against it. From an acquaintance with the state 
of business, and the general situation of merchants 
in the city of New York, from personal observa- 


Sufferers by New York 





| much to restore confidence and hope to a dis- 
| tressed community. 


The relation between the Government as a || house,’’ the dut 





| 
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lost or destroyed ‘‘in-landing or shipping,” o 


; sh eee : r 
** in the receiving into, or delivery from, the ware 


, ** payable or paid,”’ is remitted 


creditor, and the citizens whom it requires to, be- || orreturned. While the goods remain in the wure- 
come its debtors, by giving bonds for duties upon || house, sales may be made by one party to an- 


tion of the immediate effects of the recent calam- | 
ity, and from inquiry into the probable extent of |! 
its wide-spread consequences, I have been con- | 


vinced of the importance, nay, of the absolute ne- 
cessity of some early provision on the part of this 
Government for the relief of its debtors in that 
city; and, upon reflection, I am satisfied that it is 
not more the impulse of liberality, than the ob- 
vious dictate of sound policy, to do at least all 
that is proposed in this bill. 


The bill peewee for two objects: First, the | 


relief of suc 


relief of all who were indebted to the Government 
in the city of New York at the time when the fire 
occurred. The proposed relief is confined, in 
both cases, to debtors of the Government, and 
consists simply of an extension, without interest, 
of the time of payment of bonds given, to secure 
the duties upon goods recently imported. This. 


1 debtors of the Government as were | 
immediate sufferers by the fire; and secondly, the || 


relief it is proposed to afford in the largest meas- | 


ure to the immediate sufferers, and in a less de- 
gree to the others, who are supposed to be liable 
to temporary embarrassment, if not direct loss, 


from the necessary consequences of such a ca- || 


lamity. 


The extension of payments thus provided for, | 


isan indulgence which the Government can grant, 
in the present state of its finances, without incon- 
venience, and, under the existing arrangements 
of the Treasury Department, without any sacri- 
fice. Such is the amount of surplus revenue 


| point, confining the illustration to the case of du- 
| ties secured by bonds. 


imports, is, under our revenue system, in several | 
respects, peculiar; and the course of the discus- | 
sion upon this bill has shown that it is not suffi- | 
ciently understood. It differs essentially from 
the usual relation between creditor and debtor, 
inasmuch as it results not from an ordinary and 
voluntary contract, as between buyer and seller, 
but from a legislative action which creates the 
debt without furnishing to the debtor an imme- 
diate, but only a contingent equivalent. Let me 
endeavor to illustrate my meaning upon this 


Immediately upon the 
arrival of a ship in port, before the cargo can be 


bond, with sureties, for the amount of duties on 
the goods consigned to him; and from that mo- 
ment, except that he is entitled to an allowance | 


| for damage ascertained to have been incurred | 





already collected, that, if these bonds were paid | 


at maturity, the Government would have no use 
for the money, and it would be suffered to lie in 
the 5, op banks without interest. The effect 
of the bill will therefore be to allow to the debtors 


of the Government, rather than to the banks, the | 
gratuitous use of the amount of the bonds during || 


the time of extension. 
which the banks would otherwise enjoy may be 
thus curtailed, they can have no right to ieaaleie, 
since the use of the Government balances that 
will still remain in their hands must be more than 
an ample remuneration for the services they per- 
form. 


All that is proposed, then, is nothing more 


than an ordinary arrangement, to which, under 
various circumstances, creditors are often obliged 
to accede, from considerations of prudence and 
liberality. In this case, while there may be reason 
to suppose that, by refusing such temporary 


accommodation, the Government might fail of || house. 
securing its debts, it is clear that, by granting it, || duty does not accrue; if they are lost or de- 
it will afford direct and effectual relief to its || stroyed by unavoidable accident inthe warehouse, 
debtors, and, in relieving so many of them, do \| the 


_ Of a WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. 


| lish it, has been in full operation since 1€26, the 


So far as the privilege || 


| the Government,) he has realized a consideration 
| for his bond, and acquired the means of paying 


| advance or acceptance, if the goods should be lost 


_ of the full duties of importation, or for the due 
| exportation of the goods.’’ If within three years 


j 
i} 


| 


‘as in many cases, under the lock and key of the 


during the voyage of importation, he is respons- | 
ible to the Government for the amount of his 
bond, whatever losses he may incur in landing 
and storing the goods, or while they remain in 
store, before he has had an opportunity of dis- 
posing of them for consumption or export. 
Shonld the goods be exported, he is entitled to a 
drawback of the duty; if they are sold for con- 
sumption, the duty becomes an increment of 
value, and is received back by the importer in the 
price which the consumer pays; but while they 
remain in the warehouse of the importer, even, 


custom-house, the Government holds him re- 
sponsible for the duties against all risks, and, 


| should the goods be destroyed or lost, will still | 


exact the payment of his bond. Now it is obvi- | 


| ously of no advantage to the importer that a duty | 


is thus levied upon his goods, and it is as obvi- 
ously not the design of the revenue laws that he | 
shall be a loser by reason of his being held sub- 

ject to the payment of the duty; but the design | 
is, that the payment of the duty shall devolve | 
ultimately upon the consumer, and the Govern- | 
ment employs the importer as its ‘agent for col- 

lecting the duty from the consumer. When the | 
importer has sold the goods to the consumer, 
(though he is obliged to take upon himself the 
risk of bad debts, without any guarantee from | 


it; but, until that contingency has occurred, he | 
remains in the situation of an agent who, upon 
the receipt of goods on consignment, has made 
an advance in cash, or given an acceptance to his 
principal, without being able to avail himself of 
the legal privilege of the agent in such cases, of 
recovering from the principal the amount of the 


— 


or destroyed, in landing or in store, before they | 
can be sold. 

The disadvantage and injury to which the im- | 
porter is thus exposed, may be attributed to a 
prominent defect in our revenue laws—the want 
In England, where 
that system, after many gradual efforts to estab- 


evil does not exist. It is there provided that the 
importer, upon landing his goods, may deposit 
them, under the inspection of officers of the cus- 
toms, in a ‘‘ warehouse of special security,”’ as | 
it is termed, which may be a private store or | 
quay, duly licensed for the purpose, under pre- 
scribed regulations; and the goods are allowed 
to remain in such warehouse for a term of three 
years, subject only to the standing bond of the 
proprietor or occupier of the warehouse, or the 
special bond of the importer ‘‘ for the payment 


the goods are exported, the bond is discharged; 
if they are taken ** for home use,’’ the duties are 
payable in cash upon delivery from the ware- 
While the goods are warehoused, the 


uty is not held to be payable; or, if they are 


| 








other, (the law prescribing a mode of transfer, ) 


|| and the purchaser succeeds to all the privileges of 


the importer; or, rather, the privileges attach to 
the goods, so long as they remain in the ware. 
house, whatever may be the changes of owner. 
ship in the meanwhile. Itis not until they are 
about to pass into immediate consumption that 
the duty is payable; and thus the importer has 
the opportunity of collecting the duty from the 
consumer before he is required to pay it to the 
Government; and it is only after the goods haye 
passed into the consumer’s hands that the Goy. 
ernment is released from the risk of losing the 
duty in consequence of any unavoidable accident 
(by fire, or otherwise) that may befall the goods, 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the design of the Eng- 
lish warehousing system; and the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Pickens] will perceive that, 
in a case Jike the present, it would save harmless 


| (in respect to liability for duties) most of the im- 
| porters, for whose partial and temporary relief 


this bill makes provision. Had the English sys- 
tem been in operation at New York, a large pro- 
portion of the imported goods destroyed by the 


| fire would have been warehoused, the duty would 


not have acerued, and would not have been pay- 
able, and the Government could not have been a 
gainer by the calamity, as it now may be, since 
it has secured the duty upon all goods which, if 
not burnt, would have been exported, and will 
derive an increase of revenue from the importa- 
tion of goods required to supply the place of 
those (also burnt) which were intended for con- 
sumption. 

I regret, sir, that the warehousing system could 
not long since have been introduced here. As 
perfected in England, it affords innumerable ad- 
vantages to the commerce of the country, and has 
not proved liable to abuse. I perceive no sufii- 
cient obstacle toits introduction here. The prin- 
ciple was partially recognized in the sixtieth sec- 
tion of the act of Congress of 2d March, 1799, 
providing for the landing, storing, and relading 
of the cargoes of ships arriving from foreign ports 
in distress, without requiring the consignee, in 
such cases, to enter the goods and secure the 
duty. The allowance of drawback upon goods 
exported is also a partial recognition of the prin- 
ciple; but itis only by adopting the system in its 
entire extent, that we can secure to our citizens 
the same advantages of foreign trade that are now 
enjoyed in England, as well also as at most of the 
principal ports of the continent of Europe. The 
fire at New York furnishes striking proofs of the 
injury and injustice to which merchants are ex- 
posed from the want of the system; and I shall 
consider it as the strongest indication of friendly 
regard for the mercantile interest, whenever Con- 
gress shall see fit to entertain a suitable proposi- 
tion in reference to this object. I shall cheerfully 
vote for this bill, because [ consider it founded in 
the most equitable principles, and because it pro- 
vides for a case of suffering of appalling magni- 
tude; and yet I am not unaware .that it furnishes 
some foundation for the charge of partial legisia- 
tion, inasmuch as there have been other cases, 
similar in all important respects to this, in which 


| importers, from unavoidable accident, have been 


subjected to the loss of goods upon which they 
had secured the duties, and have received no re- 
lief from the Government. It is impossible to 


| refer to any single case which exhibits an amount 


of loss at all approaching to what has been sus- 
tained at New York; but I am safe in saying that 
the aggregate of losses in such ¢ases as the Gov- 
ernment has failed to provide for, if it could be 
ascertained, would prove that importers have been 


‘hitherto great sufferers from the unjust operation 


of laws which are still in force, and from the want 
of a system which might easily be established. 
The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Picxens,] misapprehending, as I conceive, the 
relation between the Government and the im- 
porter, upon which the peovenene of this bill are 
founded, has illustrated his view by the assertion 
that the claim upon the Government is the same, 
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whether the sufferer by fire is an importer at 
New York or a purchaser of imported goods at 
Cincinnati. The Government is clearly under 
no obligations to the dealer at Cincinnati. It has 
subjected him to no legislative exactions; it holds 
him under no peculiar responsibilities; it sustains 
towards him no other than the ordinary relation 
of the Government to a citizen. It is, more espe- 
cially, in no sense his creditor; it has no demand 
against him as a debtor; and, most of all, it can- 
not regard him as a debtor, of whom it is requir- 
ing the payment ofa debt for which it has given 
him no equivalent, and in regard to whom the 
contingency, upon which alone depended the op- 
portunity of his realizing an equivalent, through 
unavoidable accident, cannot occur. This, then, 
is the distinction between the two cases, result- 
ing from the widely different relations which the 
supposed sufferers sustain towards the Govern- 
ment. When the foreign goods pass from the 
importer to the consumer, or to the consumer’s 
agent—the purchaser for consumption—I agree 
that the duty becomes an increment of value; that 
the importer then realizes the equivalent for what 
he has paid or owes the Government; that from 
that time the importer can have no claim upon 
the Government, growing out of the peculiar re- 
lation which he has assumed; and that, of course, 
he cannot transfer to the consumer, or his agent, 
an equitable right, which was peculiar to himself 
as an importer, and has ceased toexist. The pur- 
chaser for consumption buys the foreign goods 
of the importer as he~would buy any other goods 
—for a fair consideration—and afterwards holds 
them as he would hold any other goods—at his 
own risk. His contract with the importer does 
not involve any. assumption of responsibility to 
the Government; he cannot, therefore, prefer a 
claim against the Government as resulting from 
that contract; and there is no other ground upon 
which he can restaclaim. Whenever the Gov- 
ernment shall return to a system of which its ex- 
perience has been too unfortunate again to recom- 
mend the adoption, and shall levy an excise upon 
whisky before it has been removed from the vats, 
or, at least, from the warehouse of the distiller at 
Cincinnati; and when that distiller can state the 
fact to Congress, that, as one of the sufferers by 
an awful conflagration, which has reduced to 
ashes an extensive section of the thriving empo- 
rium of the West, he has been deprived, by the 
destruction of his property, of the means of re- 
covering from the consumer the amount of the 
excise which he has paid or owes the Govern- 
ment, there may be a case at Cincinnati resem- 
bling, in some of its features and in its equitable 
claims to the consideration of Congress, the pres- 
ent case at New York. 

I have thus far confined myself to a statement 
of some of the reasons which induce me to regard 
it as an act of justice to make provision for those 
debtors of the Government who have been im- 
mediate sufferers by the fire—the first class desig- 
nated in this bill. My convictions lead me to the 
conclusion that the most reasonable objection to 
the first section of the bill is, that it falls short of 
its proper object; ang that it should have pro- 
vided, not simply for an extension of the time of 
payment, but, under suitable regulations to pre- 
vent fraud, for the absolute remission of the du- 
ties upon all goods pee to duty which were 
destroyed by the fire. And, sir, if any argument 
applicable to this case is to be drawn from that 
clause of the Constitution which requires duties 
to be “‘ uniform,’’ I submit to the gentleman who 
has quoted it, [Mr. Pickens,] whether it is not 
virtually a palpable disregard of uniformity to 
require of the importer whose goods perished in 
the fire on the day of their landing, or on the day 
po that on which (the outward entry, per- 

eps, having been lodged at the custom-house) 
they were to have been exported, or on any in- 
termediate day, so long as they remained in his 
hands undisposed of for consumption or export, 
the same duty which has been paid by another 
importer who has received the duty from the con- 
sumer, and has thereby been enabled to act as 
the law intended he should act, merely as the 
agent of the Government in collecting the duty 





e that there is equally no ground for aclaim, 





which is thus actually paid by the consumer? 
| Upon a proper construction of the clause, how- 
| ever, I do not consider it as furnishing any argu- 
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| the debts, that is to say, the amount of the bonds, 
e 


| ment applicable to this case; and I suppose itonly | 
PI y 


designed to-prescribe that the general revenue 
| laws shall operate equally and alike throughout 


has not been received by the debtors when the 
goods, upon which the duties accrued, have been 
destroyed in their hands before they have been 


| enabled to dispose of them. With this under- 


standing of the case, I am sure he will agree with 


| the country, without restraining the power of | me, that if the Government is not bound in equity 
| Congress to make suitable provision for extraor- | to release the debtors altogether, it will have been 
| dinary cases,arising under those laws, as neces- | 


| sity, justice, or the public interests may require. 
| 1 will barely submit, in this connection, that to 


| part of the Constitution relating to the collection 


| commerce incident thereto, there is no legal pro- 


the bonds are in the course of collection, may 
| justly claim a remission of duties. If the bonds 
have been collected, or if the duties were paid in 
cash, I hold, for the same reasons, that the amount 
of duty in such cases should be refunded. But, 
at this point, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Cuampers] encounters a difficulty which, 
it appears to me, may be easily removed. Con- 
fining himself to the case of bonds which have 
been paid, he says that, as soon as they are paid, 
the relation of creditor and debtor ceases; and 
that thereupon the claim of the importer upon the 
Government expires. Allow me to suggest to 


cause shall subsequently appear why it should 
not have been paid, or if it can be shown that the 
consideration for which the bond was given has 
not been and could not be realized, or if, where 
the duty was paid in cash at the time of entry, 
the exportation of the goods has entitled the im- 
porter to drawback—in all these cases, the fact 
of payment has not settled the account; and that 
it may be the relation of creditor and debtor, in- 
stead of having ceased, has, in effect, been re- 
versed; the Government having become the debtor 
far the amount paid, and the importer, as a cred- 
itor, being entitled to reclaim it. The English 
law, in the cases to which I have referred, author- 
izes the commissioners of customs to ‘ remit or 
return’’ the duties ** payable or paid;’’ and the 
gentleman in justice must acknowledge that, when 
he can agree that the duty cannot equitably be 
claimed by the Government, he should be equally 
ready to refund the money if it has been paid, or 
to give up the bond if it has been secured. He 
surely will not attempt to screen the Government 
from the obligation to @o equal justice to two 
claimants, similarly situated in respect to the 
merit of theirtlaims, merely because one claim- 
ant had been obliged, or had chosen to advance 
the amount which he claims in cash, and the 
other had been suffered to substitute his bond; 
or between two claimants similarly situated in all 
respects, except that both having given their 
bonds, the bond of one should happen to fall due 
the day before, and that of the other the day after 
the occurrence of an event which, it is admitted, 
annuls the consideration for which both bonds 
were given. 

Instead of providing for the remission of duties 
on goods destroyed by fire, and for refunding the 
money in such cases when the duties have been 
paid, the bill simply provides (with the single 








for an extension of credit to the importers, to 
allow them time to recover from the necessary 
embarrassment of their present situation, and to 
afford them some advantage in the saving of in- 
terest upon the amount of theirbonds. The gen- 
tleman from Vermont, [Mr. Everert,] re ing 
this extension in the nature of a loan, would 
charge them with the full rate of interest. 


interest might not be deemed unreasonable, were 
it not that their unprecedented misfortunes entitle 
them to the most liberal indulgence usually, or 
ever, granted under extreme circumstances; but 
I submit to the gentleman that the principal of 


| vision so practicable, so simple, and certain ints | 
operation, and so well adapted to exclude cases || allowing the proposed extension. The 
of special legislation, as a warehousing system. || man says that the arrangements with the deposit 
| It is my deliberate opinion, for the reasons || banks have not been made, and will not be con- 
| which I have stated, that the importers of ‘‘du- || tinued, with his consent; and that he would not 
| tiable’’ goods destroyed by fire, and upon which | 


| 


him that, though the bond has been paid, if good || 








sufficiently rigorous in prosecuting its legal claims 
| against them if it should allow a short season of 
| delay before insisting upon payment. I have 


| insure the most salutary effect to this and every || already suggested that, by the existing Treasury 
|| arrangements, if the bonds were promptly paid 


1} 


| of revenue from imports arid to the regulation of || the Government would suffer the money to lie, 


| 
| 


without interest, in the deposit banks; and that, 
therefore, the Government cannot be a loser by 
entle- 


permit the use of the Government funds either to 
| importers or banks without requiring interest. I 
| agree with the gentleman in all his general views 
| inrespect tothe management of the public money; 
| but I presume he has as little faith as myself in 
| the practicability of changing the present system; 
| and that he cannot be disposed (yet such would 
| be the virtual operation of his amendment) to 
| restrict the demand of interest to such sufferers 
as this bill provides for. 

It is undeniable, as has been suggested by the 
gentleman from Vermont and others, that the pro- 
| posed extension of payments to the immediate 
sufferers will afford relief unequally, and in some 
instances in striking disproportion to the losses 
actually incurred. Any provision which comes 
short of remitting the duties upon all dutiable 
| goods destroyed by the fire must operate une- 
| qually; and if this consideration should lead the 
committee to determine that it is more equal, as 
well as more strict justice—in other words, that 
| it is the only mode of doing justice—to authorize 
| such remission, I shall be entirely prepared to 
| acquiesce inthe decision. Still I cannot abandon 
the bill in its present shape from an apprehension 
that its beneficial effects will not precisely corre- 
spond to its design in all the cases to which it may 
| be applied. Wecan pass but few laws not liable 
| to this objection; and, in respect to this bill, I 
| content myself with the conviction that it will 
| produce much general benefit, and can furnish but 
| few causes of complaint. I would prefer asa sub- 
stitute for the first section, the provision in favor 
| of which I have argued; but the bill comes to us 
| from the Senate; the committee who have it par- 
| ticularly in their charge do not propose to amend 
it; and I am willing, under such circumstances, 
| to take it as [ find it. I do so the less reluctantly, 
| as we have had an intimation that the provision I 
desire may yet be proposed in a separate bill. 

The second section of the bill proposes to re- 
lieve all the debtors of the Government in the 
| city of New York by allowing an extension of 

the time of payment of * all bonds given prior to 
| the fire.”’ The section, in my view, is imper- 
| fect in not providing for a similar indulgence in 
regard to the payment of cash duties; but still, 
| so far as it goes, 1 am disposed to advocate it 
| upon the ground of public policy, and to regard 
| the measure it proposes as at least an act or wise 
liberality. To judge of the expediency of this 
| measure, all the peculiar circumstances of the 
case deserve to be considered, 
| The fire at New York has been justly repre- 





exception of the first proviso in the first section) || sented as a most desolating calamity, unprece- 


| dented upon this continent, and with only one or 
two parallels in the history of the world. This 
is a just, but, for our purpose, too general a de- 
Dv econ It becomes us to consider it in its 

necessary conscquences as a commercial embar- 
rassMent, and by inquiring into the nature and 
extent of these consequences, to satist'y ourselves 





, Had || how far it has affected the debtors of the Govern- 
these debtors actually received the principal of |} ment, who constitute a large portion of the mer- 
their debts from the Government, the charge of || chants of the city of New York. 


What is the city of New York, and who are 
| its merchants? The city of New York is, far 
| more distinctively than any other city, the com- 
mercial emporium of the United States. The ad- 
vantages which it derives from its central position, 
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and from its unrivaled facilities of communication 
with every section of the country and every quar- 
ter of the globe, have made it the grand depot of 
imports and exports, the principal resort of mer- 
chants and traders, and a scene of unparalleled 
enterprise, industry, and improvement. ‘To use 
an expression which can hardly be considered as 
far-fetched here, it is the seat of the commercial 
congress of the western hemisphere, in which 
every State of the Union and all foreign nations 
are more or less numerously represented by res- 
iden: agents, and where negotiations are yearly 
effected of sufficient magnitude to constitute a 
leading item of the business of the world. I speak 
of the city of New York as a commercial empo- 
rium; and regarding it as such, who can behold 
its situation, or trace its rise, or contemplate its 
destiny, without emotions of admiration, aston- 
ishment, and pride? It is already called the 
London of America; and it has ceased to be ex- 
travagant to suppose that the time may come | 
when this appellation will insufficiently repre- | 
sent, if not the number of its inhabitants, at least | 
the extent of its commerce and the magnitude of | 
its resources. 
And who are the merchants of New York? | 
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gress. The present bill is designed to satisfy that 
expectation. 
Having said thus much in justice to the city of 


| New York, to the character of its merchants, and | 
| to their relations to the Government, I will ask | 


| the provision contained in the second section. 


by the merchants as a pon of business. 
e 


| with smoking ruins, and strewed with fragments 
|of damaged goods partially rescued from the 


| mass of buildings which had been thus laid pros- 
| trate consisted almostentirely of warehouses, the 


They are, as I have said, resident agents from || 


every foreign nation, and each State of the Union | 
ean number among them the choicest specimens | 
of one of the best classes of its population. So 


| 


| notes, and papers. 


intimately are they connected with every State, || 


that perhaps there is scarcely a gentleman upon 
this floor who would not recognize among them 
some of his personal acquaintances, and constant 
or occasional correspondents, or, at least, many 
of whose constituents could not fail thus to rec- 
ognize them. Known, therefore, as they are, | 
personally, or by their general reputation, I must | 


vom, that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. |! 


Jarpin] does them unintentional injustice, when 
he alludes to them in terms which, if not con- 


the attention of the committee to some of the | 
circumstances of the case which have determined | 
my own judgment in regard to the expediency of 


The fire laid waste a section of the city occu- 
Vhen I visited the scene a few days after the 


sad event, I beheld an area of fifty acres covered 


fi@mes. I 


erceived at once that the immense 


occupants of which I recoliected to have been 
chiely importing merchants, commission houses, 
or grocers, such as were always the holders of 
ery stocks of goods, the aggregate value of 
which must have usually exceeded the largest 
estimate of the loss which is supposed to have 
been sustained. I was told that the work of de- 
struction had been so rapid, that, in addition to 
the loss of buildings and goods, many of the mer- 
chants had aot been able to save their books, 
Now, Mr. Chairman, view- 
ing this fire as a commercial embarrassment, I 
wish to remark that no ordinary estimate of the 


'| value of buildings and goodg destroyed can con- 


| vey a sufficient idea of the actual suffering which 


| 


but, to a greater or less extent, their credit must 


veying a direct reproach, are adapted to excite || 


an unfounded prejudice. 
his object, he cannot succeed in combating the | 
public sentiment of the country. The merchants | 
of New York have an established character for | 
intelligence, enterprise, and probity which, while 
it has been the brightest ornament of their pros- | 
perity, will prove to them the guarantee of uni- | 
versal sympathy and confidence in the season of 


the merchants of the country; and throughout the | 
country, they are respected, honored, and will be 
sustained as eminent contributors to the national 
welfare, as indispensable agents in the accumu- | 
lation and diffusion of the national wealth, and | 
as worthy representatives of the national charac- 
ter, in the wide extent of their commercial rela- 
tions. 
The merchants of New York are and always | 
have been the principal debtors of the Govern- | 
ment, or its principal agents in the collection of | 
its revenue. Atthe custom-house in that city, | 
and from the hands of its merchants, there have | 
already been collected between two and three 
hundred millions of dollars for the use of the coun- 
try; more than one half of the imposts regularly 
accrues there; and upon the ability and integrity | 
of the merchants of New York, therefore, the 
Government must mainly depend for its available 
resources. ‘The facts which are upon the records ¢ 
of the Treasury Department attest that, while the 
Government has keen always a strict, and some- | 
times an inexorable creditor, it has sustained only | 
the most inconsiderable loss from the insolvency | 
or fraud of its debtors in New York. Hitherto, 
they have rarely as individuals, and never collect- | 
ively, urged claims to its indulgence, but have 
promptly and scrupulously fulfilled their engage- | 
ments; occasionally, too, during periods of serious | 
embarrassment. Even now, when overwiglmed | 
with distress, they adhere strictly to their obliga- | 
tions, and not a bond, except by the voluntary 
permission of the collector, remains unpaid. Since 
the fire, the collector, in the use of a sound dis- 








But, whatever may be || 


|| record of their amount. 
their adversity. They occupy the front rank,of || 


| burnt their books, it has not finally balanced 


| above all others in the aggravation of misfortune, 





cretion, although in the exercise of an authority | 


notstrietly conferred by law, has permitted bonds 


| 


io lie over, conformably to a suggestion of the | 


Secretary of the Treasury, that some seasonable 
measure of relief might 





expected from Con- 


has been produced, nor even of the positive pecu- 
niary loss which has been, and is yet to be, sus- 
tained. These sufferers are almost exclusively 
merchants, who were holding a large amount of 
property, enjoying an extensive credit, and en- 
gaged in profitable business. In consequence of 
this fire, not only is their property destroyed, 


be impaired; and their business, for a time at 
least, is stopped. All their previous engagements, 
nevertheless, remained to be fulfilled. he fire, 
while it has destroyed their property, has left the 
debts which they owe untouched. While it has 


them. Their notes and bonds will still be pro- 
duced against them, although they have lost the 
They had used every 

recaution to guard against such a calamity. 

heir buildings were properly secured: some 
supposed to be fire proof. Whatever was the 
origin of the fire, none’ of them, at most with but 
one exception, are chargeable with carelessness; 
and they had insured their property for its full 
value. But the insurers were not insured! It is 
an incident of this cagg, which distinguishes it | 


that the first names inscribed upon the list of | 
bankruptcies, attributable to the fire, were those 
of one half of the fire insurance companies, who, 
perhaps, will not be able to pay, upon an average, 
fifty per cent. of the demands against them; and 
may be compelled, by the state of their affairs, to 
postpone the payment of this meager dividend to 
a period too late to afford seasonable relief. 
Without going into further details, Mr. Chair- 
man, I leave you to judge, from this strictly ac- 
curate description, of the actual condition of the 
merchants who were immediate sufferers by the 
fire. Estimate, if you can, the necessary effect 
of these combined causes of suffering, destruction 
of property, diminution of credit, suspension of 
business, overhanging debts, failure of insurance 
—follow them out in their remote consequences 
and contingent results, and tell me what sum of 
money will sufficiently denote the real extent of 
the deplorable calamity? Set down the loss of 
buildings and goods at $25,000,000, and consider | 
this as only the first item in the account. Esti- 
mate the value of the credit which such a capital 
in the hanes of merchants in active business would 
usually command, and make that the second item. 
Calculate the accruing profits of the business in 
which all these merchants were engaged, and also | 
determine what the privilege is worth to so many 
merchants of being well established in business: 
let this be the third item. . Conjecture (for it can 








only be conjectural) the amount of the sacrifices | 


| of property which the pressure of debts, under 


| such circumstances, and the suspension of de. 
mands against insurers, must occasion; and stop 
here: what is the aggregate? Could the figures 
be cast and the sum stated, I think it would be 
sufficient to convince the most incredulous that 
the immediate sufferers are entitled, at least, to 
the scanty indulgence which the first section of 
the bill provides for them. I think it woul@ also 
| be a convincing and an alarming proof that such 

an overwhelming calamity cannot be confined to 
the immediate sufferers, but must, in its conge- 
quences, extend far beyond them. I think jt 
would satisfy the gentleman from Kentucky that 
such an amount of loss may have given ‘a shock” 
to the business and credit of the whole city; and 
Iam sure it must compel him, if he will under. 
take to estimate it, to carry his conceptions far 
| beyond his ordinary standard of magnitude jn 
money matters, and quite as much beyond the 
| range of his previous acquaintance with the nature 
and extent of commercial transactions. 

When the ravages of the fire had ceased, and 
the inhabitants began to recover from the bewil- 
dering sensations of terror and alarm, which at 
the instant overcame them, how did they regard 
their general situation? They saw, as they were 
collected on the spot, that, though only a section 
of the city had been destroyed, the whole com- 
munity was doomed to suffer by the calamity; 
that though the wound was local, the stroke of 
| the destroyer had been aimed at the heart; that 
| though it was an easy matter to complete the list 
| of immediate sufferers, it.was difficult to know 
| where to begin or where to end in enumerating 
the many and many others who could not escape 
uninjured. The merchants, more especially, in- 
stantly perceived that not one of their number 
was a disinterested spectator of such a scene of 
ruin; but that, connected as they were by mutual 
| interests, and bound together by reciprocal obli- 
gations, the consequences which would result 
from such a destruction of property, and a cor- 
responding prostration of credit, and consequent 
suspension of business, must affect them all. The 
dense cloud of smoke ascending from the spot to 
which the fire was confined, had overshadowed 
the whole city, intercepting for a time the bright 
beams of the returning sun; and these merchants 
felt that a heavier cloud of distrust and embar- 
rassment, produced by the misfortunes of the 
immediate sufferers, was fast gathering over them 
all, threatening to blast the gilded prospect of the 
near future, and the precursor of events which 
might involve them all in temporary distress. 
They felt at once that it was their common duty 
to prepare for the worst. The impulse of sym- 
pathy with their neighbors was blended with the 
instinct of self-preservation. Inthe manifestation 
of mutual confidence, in the readiness of each to 
sustain every othergin that spirit of accommoda- 
tion to circumstances which belongs to the mer- 
cantile character, they proceeded to provide for 
the emergency. ‘To guard against the unavoid 
able scarcity of money, and the consequent difi- 
| culty of meeting such of their debts as were 
| approaching maturity, they appealed tothe banks 
| to codperate in all practicable measures of reiief, 
| and they imparted the force of public opinion to 
| the obligation of creditors to grant indulgence 
(to their debtors by the extension of payments. 
| They called upon the Bank of the United States 
| to apply all the means within its disposal for their 
| accommodation; they called ups the city gov- 
| ernment to create stock which might be made 
| available capital; they invoked the State govern- 
| ment for its prompt and liberal interposition in 
| various acts of legislation, and they appealed to 
| the General Government to assume its just share 
| of loss, to postpone the collection of its super- 
| fluous revenue, and to give such a direction to its 
finances, that they might be rendered more con- 
tributory to their immediate benefit. 

I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that none who 

| have made due inquiry into all the circumstances 
of their situation can suppose that the merchants 

| of New York have acted with a greater degree 
| of foresight or vigor than the occasion required 

| Fortunately for them, the fire occurred at the sea- 

| son of the year which affords almost their only 
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respite from the pressuye of business, and they 
were enabled to avail themselves of a brief leisure 
to concert and attempt to execute their plans. 
The efforts which they have made are memorable 
proofs of manly fortitude and dauntless persever- 
ance, which deserve, if they should not achieve, 
success. They illustrate a public character which 
js entitled to untversal admiration. They indicate 
a determined purpose which, if anything can, will 
sustain them, in their most unequal struggle with 
adversity, and enable them to start forward with 
redoubled energy upon a prosperous career. 
The crisis of their fate is still impending. The 
extent of the calamity is not yet developed in its 
results, and a period is approaching which must 
put to the severest test their ability to support 
themselves. Independently of their own fauitful 
sources of embarrassment, the signs of the times 
indicate a fearful tendency of events to aggravate 
and multiply the dangers of their situation. What 
is the state of things in the country at large ?>— 
Greatly brightened, I delight to acknowledge, by 
the cheering intelligence which we have this day 
received, but still sufficiently perplexed to deserve 
anxious consideration. A year of unexampled 
prosperity has closed, and another year has com- 
menced, of which they who survive its termina- 
tion may be obliged to render a different account. 
A year has commenced fraught with results which 
must leave a durable impression upon the po- 
litical and financial condition of the country. 
Never were men of business more unprepared for 
sudden reverses and severe pressure, and yet 
never, perhaps, has there been more signal occa- 
sion to apprehend both. The over-trading of the 
past year, the rage for wild speculation, the abused 
spirit of enterprise, have led, as it would seem, 
to almost every conceivable misapplication of cap- 
ital, in whatever form it exists, and to an exten- 
sion of the system of credit to so dangerous an 
extreme that it is difficultto imagine any mode of 
rescue from the evils which it must produce. 
The present state of the money market affords 
some indication of what may yet be expected; 
and let any member who has the means of form- 
ing a correct judgment, turn his attention to the 
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general situation, at the present moment, of men 
of business, and of the many who, in the use of 
the most unheard of expedients, and under the 
impulse of the maddest passion for adventure, 
have forced their projects and extended their 
transactions so vastly beyond the views and pur- 
poses of men of business, properly so called; let 
him endeavor to form some idea of the unprece- 
dented financial demands of the coming year, of 
the engagements to be met, the contracts to be 
fulfilled, the notes and bonds to be paid; let him 
consider the strained condition of the State banks, 
and the necessary effects of the approaching dis- 
solution of the Bank of the United States, unless, 
indeed, they are to be obviated by a modified re- 
suscitation of that important institution; let him 
anticipate the various vicissitudes which usually 
precede and follow a diminution of the value of 
the leading staples of the country, and a general 
depreciation of real and personal property; let 
him notice the consequences already experienced 
at New Orleans, of asuspension of the trade with 
Mexico; let him bear in mind the contingencies 
to which all branches of our foreign trade are 
constantly liable; and then let him judge of the 
influence—the combined influence as it may prove 
—of all these causes of commercial embarrass- 
ment upon the straightened condition of the mer- 
chants of New York. Lethimthen decide whether 
the circumstances are not, or may not be, such as 
to justify this Government in extending to its 
debtors, and all its debtors, in that distressed city, 
the same measure of indulgence which, amongst 
themselves no creditor is sufficiently regardless 
of his honor or his interest deliberately to refuse. 
Let him decide whether, when all other applica- 
tions for assistance have been freely granted, their 
resort to the General Government shall be coldly, 
and sternly, and harshly repulsed. Let him con- 
sider whether, when the stroke which has fallen 
so heavily upon that city is universally regarded 
asa ssdlanal anlomitiy; and when all that can be 
done for her relief must be alike regarded asa 
national benefit, we will assume the responsi- 
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| now do for the temporary accommodation of the 








| constituents, and to the country, not to forget that 


| their wishes, when, in a time of the greatest need, 


| the ties of mutual dependence, his constituents, 
| and the people of the whole country, are thus in- 


bility of deciding that this Government may 
safely, and wisely, and honorably, postpone the 
claims of its debtors, and refuse to listen to the 
united and urgent appeals of so many of its 
citizens. 

I have already noticed some of the objections 
that have been urged against this bill; there are 
others which may be supposed to deserve consid- 
eration. The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Harpi,] with his characteristic promptness, 
commenced an attack upon the bill before, as it 


X TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
by New York Fire—Mr. Phillips. . 
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proved, he had become acquainted with its pro- | 
visions; and in the use of his accustomed weapons | 


of sarcasm and invective, endeavored to array 
against it the untimely influence of sectional and 
political prejudice. In glancing at his objections, 
let me respectfully suggest to him that, if it be 
the misfortune of these debtors, it surely is not 


their fault that the city in which they reside has | 


become the principal depository of the public 
revenue, and that the Government does not make 
the most profitable use of its funds which are 
there collected. If it be their misfortune, it surely 
is not their fault that the State of which they are 
citizens possesses, under the Constitution, a vast 
share of political influence, and that this influ- 
ence, here and mapas. been, and is likely 
to be, applied to purposeS which that gentleman 
does not approve. Upon this occasion he ought 
to remember that the claim presented for his con- 
sideration is one totally disconnected with polit- 


| ical or sectional considerations—the simple, naked, 


and, as I had hoped all would regard it, indis- 
putable, irresistible claim of the sufferers, by an 
unprecedented calamity, who claim no other ser- 
vice at his hands but such as is due to the cir- 
cumstances to which this calamity has reduced 
them. He ought to remember that, if so large a 
proportion of the revenue is, and must continue 
to be, collected and deposited in the city of New 
York, it is of great importance to the interests 
of the Government to prevent the occurrence of 
general embarrassment and distress, one conse- 
quence of which will be to endanger the security 
of the present deposits, and greatly to enhance 
the risk of bad debts in respect to the bonds which 
remain unpaid. He ought to remember that upon 
the prosperity of New York the accruing re- 
sources of the Government are immediately de- 
pendent; and that whatever the Government may 


merchants of that city will be more than repaid 
to the national Treasury by the future results of 
their persevering and successful enterprise. 

The gentleman also owes it to himself, to his 


all sectional interests are merged in the welfare of 
the great commercial metropolis of the Union. 
He should not forget that such are the indissolu- 
ble relations of New York to all parts of the coun- 
try, that they must share in its prosperity and 
misfortune. He should not forget that, directly 
or indirectly, the planters, manufacturers, and 
traders, of Kentucky have always something at 
stake in New York; and that he fai's to consult 
their interest, and must be presumed to oppose 


he refuses to extend the helping hand of the Gov- 
ernment for the relief of those with whom, by all 


timately connected. I am sure, sir, that I do not 
give to this consideration an undue importance. 
I am sure that neither the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, nor any other gentleman who will allow 
himself to exercise the practical judgment upon 
this view of the subject, will disagree to the eon- 
clusion that the business of New York is in effect 
the business of the whole country; and that a sud- 
den interruption and extensive derangement of the 
business of that city wiil prove a check to the 
prosperity of the whole country. 

Thegentleman from Rhode Istand [Mr. Pearce] 
has tasked his ingenuity to produce popular ob- 
jections to the object of this bill, and has, per- 

aps, been more successful than the gentleman 
from Kentucky in exciting the prejudices of some 
members against it. He has proved, I think, 
that the title of the bill is not sufficiently definite, 
but has erred in supposing that the object which 
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he considers to be implied in the title is, or ought 
to be, recognized in our legislation. The pro- 
visions of the bill are designed to extend the in- 
dulgence of the Government to those who are its 


| debtors in the city of New York, and exclusively 


to such as are its debtors. It proposes to afford 
them the same indulgence which other creditors, 
under similar circumstances, which other cred- 
itors in New York at this moment, have extended 
to their debtors. If it were proposed, if it were 
expedient, to attempt to relieve all sufferers by 
the fire, without reference to the peculiar relation 
which some of them sustain to the Government, 


the gentleman would do right to vindicate the 


claims of such as are not now provided for; and 


|| if the bill were designed to be merely an act of 


charity, he might properly argue that the mer- 
chants of New York are the last who should re- 


| ceive, as he must well know they are the last who 


would accept, the bounty of the Government. 
3ut when the gentleman perceives that the single 
object of the bill (which I agree ought to be ex- 
pressed in its title) is to make an equitable pro- 


| vision for the debtors of the Government as such, 
| he can hardly consider it a justifiable mode of 


defeating this object, to attempt to asperse not 
their character, but their occupation, and to in- 
veigh not at all against the equity of their claims 
in reference to the grounds upon which alone the 
claims are urged, but in a strain—I will not say 
of vulgar abuse —but of unmerited censure, 
against the necessary incidents of the rank in so- 
ciety to which the circumstances of these debtors 
have entitled them. I have no doubt that the 
recent fire has furnished many cases of such as 
are not debtors of the Government, whose claims 
to sympathy and relief are quite as strong as the 
gentleman represents them; and I hope and be- 
lieve that those claims will be cheerfully recog- 
nized by all to whom they can be properly ad- 
dressed. It may be fortunate for such suflerers 
that the Government is not one of the creditors 
to whom they must now appeal for indulgence, 
but that they have only to resort to their neigh- 
bors, the merchants, for the ready acquisition of 
the facilities they need. Yes, sir, to the abused 


| and denounced merchants, upon whom the trades- 


men and mechanics, so warmly and deservedly 
eulogized by the gentleman, are immediately de- 
pendent for credit and employment, and in whose 
stability (to which the proposed relief may prove 


| essential) the only hopes of these tradesmen and 


mechanics are directly and deeply involved, 

Let me advise the gentleman, then, to consider 
whether he can do a greater injury to the very 
class of whose interésts he aspires to be regarded 
as the especial advocate, than by acting himself, 
and endeavoring to persuade the committee to 
act, upon the supposition that their interests can 
be otherwise than injuriously affected by what- 
ever is calculated to excite distrust, and to pro- 
duce ill-will, and to direct the force of the most 
illiberal prejudice against their only patrons and 
their best friends. Let him saetian further, 
whether, at this critical moment, when the work- 
ing classes of New York have their all at stake 
upon the ability of the merchants to recover from 
the disaster which threatens to overwhelm them, 
he will not prove himself the true friend of the 
working classes by advocating, upon this occa- 
sion, in reference to their proper object, the claims 
of the merchants. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island makes it 
another cause of complaint against the bill, that 
it not only provides for the relief of those who 
are almost exclusively merchants, but that some 
of them also do not happen to be American citi- 
zens. My answer to this objection is, very 
briefly, that they are, nevertheless, debtors of 
the Government, and, as such, entitled to share, 
without discrimination, in whatever policy the 
Government may see fit to adopt towards its 
debtors. It is the honorable characteristic of our 
commercial system, that it offers every facility 
for the introduction of foreign capital; that it in- 
vites to our ports the ships and the merchants of 
all nations—who do not refuse to reciprocate the 
privilege—and that in the distribution of burdens 
and benefits it makes no distinction whatever be- 
tween citizens and foreigners. New York has 
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been built up by the aid of foreign capital and 
enterprise; the revenue which has been there col- 
lected has been always contributed, in a consid- 
erable measure, by foreigners or their agents; and 
since, as the gentleman represents, the recent 
calamity has fallen so ae, pers the French 
and other foreign houses established in the city, 
the statement of that fact affords a sufficient rea- 
son for extending to them whatever benefit they 
may gain, as debtors of the Government, from 
the general operation of the bill. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island has made 
an elaborate investigation of precedents, and has 
shown very conclusively that they do not exhibit 
a uniform practice of the Government; but that, 
deciding every case upon its own merits, and 


with more or less consideration, Congress has | 


sometimes granted, and sometimes refused, ap- 
plications somewhat similar to this. From the 
number of such 
that previous decisions have been thus contra- 
dictory, I can-readily infer that there is an inher- 
ent defect in the existing laws, which, as I be- 


lieve, and have stated, can only be remedied by | 


the introduction of the warehousing system, un- 
der which such cases could not occur; but as the 


precedents do not establish a general rule, and | 


as the present case is marked by circumstances 


in many respects unprecedented, I do not see | 


anything that should deter us from the exercise 
of an independent judgment in deciding it. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island grounds 
another objection upon the fact that the relief af- 
forded by this bill is so inconsiderable that it can- 
not be desirable. Itis, indeed, fortunate for the 
merchants and for the Government, that the fire 
did net occur a few years sooner, when:almost 


all imported goods were subject to duty, and, in | 


many instances, a very heavy duty, and when, 
of course, the average amount of bonds remaining 
unpaid must have vastly exceeded the sum which 
is now payable. 
goods destroyed by the fire, instead of being, as it 


is, less thana million of dollars, had not been less | 


than five millions, and if the amount of duties 
upon other goods, payable at the moment, instead 
of being between three and four millions, had not 


been less than fifteen or twenty millions, | agree | 


that the magnitude of the claims of the public 
debtors would heve been such that the Govern- 
ment must have yielded to the necessity, the un- 
controllable necessity, of the most liberal and ex- 
traordinary measures of relief. Still the duty of 
the Government is not to be strictly measured by 
the magnitude of the claims; and if it were, I can 
deduce no other conclusion bag the gentleman’s 
premises than that, under the existing cireum- 
stances of this case, we ought to do far more than 
the bill propeses—a conclusion, to say the least, 
manifestly incompatible with the gentleman’s 
avowed determination to do nothing. 

The relief afforued by the bill, 1 am free to 
admit, does not correspond to the exigency of the 
case. I hope that still more may be done, espe- 
cially that another bill for the remission of duties 


upon goods burnt may be reported and passed, | 


and that the Secretary of the Treasury may give 
such a direction to the public funds, already col- 
lected and constantly accruing at New York, as 
to make them available for the greater accommo- 
dation of the mercantile community, from whom 
these funds have been derived. An enlightened 
policy seems to me to justify and require such an 
administration of the finances at the present mo- 
ment, and its results, | am well persuaded, must 
be extensively and permanently beneficial. I say, 
then, let all this be done; and let this bill be 
passed, in the first instance, as a measure of sim- 
ple justice and manifest expediency, and as an 
earnest of the disposition of Congress to sanction 
the other measures which should succeed it. Let 
this bill, at least, be judged and decided upon its 
own merit; and, if there remains no other objec- 
tion to it than that it does not afford sufficient 
relief, let that objection be removed, as has been 
just suggested, by further legislation, and by the 
arrangements of the Treasury Department. 

The gentleman from’ Rhode Island does not 
exaggerate the influence and importance of the 
city of New York. That city sustains a relation 


precedents, and from the fact | 


If the amount of duties upon | 





to the Government and the country which gives 
her a right at all times to claim from both the most 
favorable consideration. At the present moment 


| hercall upon the Government, specially warranted 
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by the circumstances of her situation, is enforced 
by numerous and simultaneous demonstrations of 
the approbation of the country. 

It is not the call of New York alone. Putra- 
peLruta has seconded the call with a spirit worthy 
of the name she bears. Battimore has instructed 


her Representatives to sustain her honor by sup- | 


porting any practicable measures of relief. Bos- 
ToN, Speaking for Massachusetts, has invoked 


| the members from that State to a like generous 


coéperation. The memorial of New Or.eans is 


| the spontaneous and emphatic utterance of the 


voice of the West. It is not the call of New York 
alone, but everywhere, along the coast and 
throughout the interior, wherever there has been 
an expression of public sympathy, it is coupled 
with an earnest appeal to Congress. Let us 
answer the appeal by an act that shall be worthy 
of the constituted guardians of the national inter- 
ests and the national honor. 


SLAVERY IN THE DLSTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


SPEECH OF HON. R.H.GOLDSBOROUGH, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In tHE Senate, March 3, 1836. 


The question of the Abolition of Slavery in the District of | | 


Columbia being before the Senaté, 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH said: 

Mr. Presipent: It was my wish to have de- 
clined saying anything upon the petitions on your 
table, but the deep interest involved in them for- 
bids that course. The people of Maryland and 
the people of ten other States in this Union have 


| agreat common stake at risk—not of property 


alone, but of tranquillity, of peace, and of secur- 
ity. Under such circumstances I should have 


been remiss in being silent, and I should have | 


felt self-reproach in not adding my efforts to those 
of others to arrest the general misfortune. 

It has been charged upon some Senators here 
from the South, that they have exhibited a most 
excited feeling on this occasion, and that they 
have yielded toit. Sir, I am not surprised at 
this feeling—it is no dissembled excitement. If 
they who make the criticism could only translate 
themselves into the position which those gentle- 


men hold, and feel, with them, and all around | 


them, the stake and risk which they have depend- 
ing on the issue, they would not, they could not, 
feel less; and if they could extend their views to 


| the various and vast communities from which 


those gentlemencome, they would witness a thrill- 
ing state gf anxiety that no tongue can describe. 
At this moment, and from the early part of this 
session, the whole slaveholding country is and 
has been moved by a most intense anxiety—it is 
an anxiety that looks to a destiny to be produced 


by your decision; and whether that decision is to | 


leave them in the peaceful enjoyment of domestic 
security and comfort, or to involve them wrong- 
fully in all the horrors of an awful calamity, is the 
suspense which gives rise to that solicitude. Sir, 
there is not a mail or a messenger arriving at this 
day within their borders—not a door opened in 
their domiciles, but the ready interrogatories are 
pespenanss what is the news from Washington? 

s the question of abolition settled—and how? A 
country, and the representatives of a country, 


| agitated by such causes, cannot be expected to | 


present an appearance or tone of much calmness 
or apathetic contentedness. Abolition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would be a greater evil—far 
greater—than any protracted foreign war that 
could be waged with any nation or country. In 
the latter case we could trust, and well trust, to 
the united resources of the whole country—-mind, 
sinew, wealth; but in the former there would be 
no peace, no hope, but a recourse to a state of 
things at which the mind revolts,and which would 
rob both peace and hope of every charm. 

The proposition immediately before the Sen- 
ate regards the mode of disposal that you are 
to adopt as to this and other petitions of a like 
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nature, which pray for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. The source from which 
this proposition springs [Mr. Catnoun] always 
commangs my respect; and if I differ with him 
on this occasion, my dissent is founded upon the 
opinion that the course suggested, under all cir- 
cumstances, is not the best course. My object 
is to keep the question of abolition insulated and 
unmixed with every other subject. I desire to 
place it in no situation that it can gain any ex- 
traneous aid; my wish is, that it should neither 
impart nor receive force or strength to or from 
anything-else. When we see Senators on this 
floor entertaining and animatedly defending their 
opinions, that *‘ not to receive these petitions’? would 
not only be unconstitutional, but would be a vio- 
lation of the birthright privilege of every freeman 
—the right of petition—how many may we justly 


| suppose there are out of the doors of this Capitol 


who entertain like opinions? And if an impres- 
sion gets abroad, right or wrong, that this Sen- 
ate has disposed of these petitions in way or 
by means in which they have disregarded the 
guarantees of the Constitutien, and robbed the 
people of a privilege that has been the character- 
istic of freemen in all ages, can we conceive of 
anything more calculated to produce a state of 
mind and feeling abroad that would add sympa- 
thy and numbers to the abolition cause? Could 
anything be done here that would enable the 
friends of abolition to impress a belief generally 
that the right of petition had been contumaciously 
denied the people? It matters not whether that 


| impression is attempted to be made either from 


misapprehension or misconstruction—the effect 
would be the same. New efforts would be made 
with redoubled ardor by quadrupled numbers, 
when the petitioners would give strength to their 
cause by uniting it with a vindication of their 


|| supposed violated rights. Yes, sir; and the same 


presses that are now teeming with every species 
of publication so deleterious to our peace, to aid 
the cause of abolition, would, in that case, spread 
as far and as widely abroad, through their thou- 
sands of agents, denunciations against Congress 
for trampling down the great safeguard of pop- 


|| ular freedom—the right of petition. 


In the few remarks which I made some weeks 


| ago, when this subject was before us in a more 


transient form, I then indicated the course that 
I should prefer; and that was a calm and more 
silent one. My judgment directed me to think 
that the better course would have been to have 
received the, petitions, and to have laid them upon 
the table, until some proposition could have been 
either formally or informally suggested and pre- 
pared, in form of resolution or otherwise, under 


| which we could have disposed of them, assigning 











|| a reason for so doing; or, if preferred by others, 


that the petitions should have gone to a commit- 
tee, and that they should have made a brief re- 
port of the grounds of rejecting the prayer of the 
petitioners; for lam happy in the belief that there 
is not a Senator on this floor who is not opposed 
to the object of the petitioners. And I would 


| have done this, sir, under a hope, and with the 


design of rationally influencing a large portion of 
the signers to these petitions, however enthusi- 
astic the other portion of them may be, as l am 
persuaded they are rational, though mistaken and 
misguided men; and such men | would wish to 

ropitiate by truth and reason. My design would 
cove gone further, too; I wished to have waylaid 
the ear and the understanding of the rest of the 
world, who were not influenced by the spirit of 
propagating this destroying system into the midst 
of the slaveholding country, and [ would have 
appealed to their unpledged judgments, to their 
sense of philanthropy for us, to have erected them 


/as a mound to prevent the further rise of the 


troubled waters that threaten to overwhelm us. 
On this, and on all trying occasions, we must ap- 

al to public opinion; it is the great arbiter at 
ast; it is the only sovereign acknowledged in our 
land; we cannot resist its power, if we would. It 
is true that this monarch is sometimes maddened 
with the fervor of the moment, and it becomes 
our duty to compose it; if it is subject to delu- 
sion, we hope, as we believe, that it is capable of 
being recalled to reason. 
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One of the most productive sources of the evil || land, for security trom disturbance. This goes || ation, as we sometimes are enabled to bring things 
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against which we are contending, and the chief || to show that the exclusive object of extending 


impediment to successful resistance, is, I am per- || this Government over the District of Columbia 
guaded, to be found in the misapprehensions || was for the single purpose of enabling Congress | 


which are entertained both by the slaveholding || to protect its members from insult, and to guard 


and non-slaveholding States in relation to the real | 


state of things existing ineach. Under the ex- |) 


citing circumstances in which the people in the || and for no other purpose. 


slaveholding States are placed, it is not to be || 


their deliberations upon the national concerns 
from interruption and all overawing influence, 


The site for this District was selected by the | 


wondered at that they should regard every man | great founder of the Republic, embracing a por- | 
who signs one of these petitions as an enthusiast, | tion of country on either bank of the Potomac, | 


or a foe to their peace. Yet surely, in life,many 
of these men are considered and known to be of 
good intelligence and inoffensive habits. So, on 
the other hand, there are very many in the non- 
slaveholding States who, untaught by any prac- 
tical views of their own as to the real state and 
condition of things generally existing in the slave- 
holding States, have indulged themselves, ab- 
stractly in reflections on slavery, and have thrown 
around it all the glooms and horrors that heated 
imaginations could depict, or the fancies of others | 
could furnish; and thus they find themselves led | 
on to a crusade to do that to which a wounded 
sensibility prompts, without the power or the 
thought to calculate the greater miseries that must 
result from their interference. In no instance— 
and [have known many—where an intelligent 
man from the North has come to the South, with- | 
out any other impressions of negro slavery than 
those formed in his own fancy at a distance, have 
Iever known him to be otherwise than completely 
astonished and gratified at the real condition of 
things. Instead of meeting with his supposed 
squalid, trembling, ill-treated set of beings, he 
findsacheerful, well-conditioned, laboring people, | 
with a body of lively and kindly-treated domestic | 
servants; in fact, instead of abject and tyran- | 
nically-abused slaves, he finds a happy, well- | 
trained peasantry, who divide with their masters 
a good portion of the products of their labor, and 
who, unlike other peasantry, are not left to 
chances and accident for their support, but, 
through all accident and chance, are sustained 
and protected by the means, the care, and the 
favor of their masters. In this state of things I | 
desire to address myself particularly to the hon- 
orable Senators upon this floor from the non- 
slaveholding States, and, through them, to the 
people themselves, if what I say here shall be 
deemed worthy to reach their ear on this all-ab- 
sorbing question; and I need not declare how 
much I crave their pardon and their favor for | 
this direct appeal. 

Upon the constitutional question involved in || 
this subject itis not my purpose particularly to 
dwell; but I may occasionally advert to it in my 
ei since the views I entertain on that point 
iave been so ably enforced and finely illustrated 
by others, as to render anything more unneces- 
sary and superfluous; besides, that part of the 
question does not, at this time, enter into m 
views; I mean to appeal to another powerful di- 
rector in matters of this sort—the social tie as 
cemented between us by mutual interests, sound 
common sense, and love of justice; and with this 
intent I will refer to the origin and character of 
the government over this little District of Co- 
lumbia, whose agenty is invoked by the petition- 
ers to establish a system that wont, if adopted, 
inevitably spread “disquiet and destruction in the 
proximate neighborhoods, and through them into 
the whole South. 

It is a part of the history of this Federal Gov- 
ernment of ours, that is familiar to all who hear 
me, that the clause in the Constitution which es- 
tablishes the seat of the General Government in 
this District of Columbia, ten miles square, was 
not contained in the original draft of that instru- 
ment, but was inserted afterwards upon the sug- 
gestion of the expediency of the matter, founded 
upon a fact which had taken place in Philadelphia 
towards the latter end of the revolutionary war, 
when. the old Congress was insulted, and their 

deliberations threatened to be overawed by a 
turbulent mob; and the police of Philadelphia at 
that time being either too weak or too timid to 
afford them the netessary protection, Congress 
found it necessary to remove to Trenton, in New 
Jersey, and afterwards to Annapolis, in Mary- 





| legislation was not to fall. 
|| thatthe independent citizens of independent States 








| within those portions of the States of Virginia | 


and Maryland that were then among the most 
slaveholding parts of those two slaveholding 
States, and which have since undergone no ma- 
terial change. The cession was made by those 
States, and agreed to by the persons holding the 
territory ceded, no doubt from motives of patriot- 
ism and pride, as well as from the hopes of various 


| future advantages. Bringing with them their own | 


laws as a part of the compact of cession, subject | 
to such future changes as they might find useful 
for their local and other circumstances, and stip- 
ulating for the security of property, they looked 
to nothing else, they never had a thought of any- 
thing eise, than that all changes that might be 
made by Congress would affect their domestic 
relations, their property, their habits, would alone 
proceed from their own suggestion, dictated by 


their own wants and their Own judgment, in re- 


lation to their own exclusive concerns; they never 
dreamed that they were to be subject to a legisla- 
tion dictated by others qn whom the effect of that 
Could it be presumed 


would ever have consented to have exchanged a 


legislation over their personal rights and prop- || 
erty, by representatives chosen by and responsi- || 


ble to themselves, for the exclusive legislation of 
a Congress, irresponsible to them, if subject to 
be directed by the petitions and wishes of others, 
who had neither a common residence nor a com- 
mon interest with them? It could not have been 
expected. They never, never had an idea about 
external interference to introduce laws and sys- 


. e . | 
tems to bind them and their property, foreign to | 
their habits, conflicting with their established in- | 


terests, and inconsistent with the happiness and 


| comfort of which they felt themselves secure in 


the enjoyment; nor did the probability of such a 


| thing ever occur to others. 


Upon this plain view of the state of things, 
I turn to the intelligence of the North and of the 


|| West, and of the whole non-slaveholding coun- 


try, and I put it to their generous social feeling, 
and I ask them, is it right, is it just, is it friendly 
in them, merely for the indulgence of a feeling 
upon the abstract question of slavery, to try to 


influence Congress, who have the exclusive legis- || 


lation over this District, to force upon their fel- 
low-citizens in this District a system of things 


uncongenial with their habits, inconsistent with || 


their wishes and interests, and adverse to their 
views; which, at the same time, spreads alarm, 
excites dissatisfaction and hostile feeling through 
all the neighboring and similarly situated States? 
When they see that the people of the District, 
whom they desire immediately to affect, are averse 


esperation at the 


tive can they find in charity, in benevolence, or 
in any of all the Christian virtues, to justify a 


| perseverance in a cause that is to be a hateful 
| source of strife fed by blood? 


Let me entreat 
them to pause and to forbear. They have nothing 


| to risk or to pledge on the result, whilst we risk 
| everything. They desire to gratify a sentiment, 


whilst we have all at risk that is dear to the heart 
of man—our country, our wives, our children, 
friends and home, and, what would be insup- 
portable in the loss of these, our lives; weigh 
these stakes and risks in the balance, and then 
let their calmed Christian spiritspeak. I cannot 
doubt their intelligence; I will not distrust their 
generous moral sentiment, nor their pious benev- 
olence. 


Allow me to propound a case to their consider- 


Colum gn G oldsbo ro ugh. 


| strongl 


to it; and when they see hundreds of thousands | 
of their intelligent fellow-citizens, who must be |) 
| inevitably mediately affected ¥! it, thrown into 

| consternation, and agitated to 

| very demonstration of their designs; what mo- 
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| home to our understandings and our hearts more 

by the illustration of a converse proposi- 
| tion. Suppose the site for the District in which 
| the seat of Government was to have been placed, 


'| had been selected in Pennsylvania, or in some 


other neighboring non-slaveholding State; and, 
after Congress had been long established there, 
and the inhabitants of the District had become 
fixed in their habits, with everything adjusted to 
| their own taste and wishes, and to those of the 
proximate and neighboring States, that the peo- 
ple of the South should have taken up the opin- 
ion that it would be much more agreeable to them, 
much more suitable to their habits and mode of 


| life, if slavery could be introduced into that Dis- 


trict, and that they were, in consequence of this 
sentiment, to sen fin petitions to Congress, year 
after year, from all quarters of the South, to estab- 
lish slavery in that District, would the Senators 
and Representatives from the non-slaveholding 
States, or the people themselves in those States, 
rive ear fora moment to such petitions? Cer- 
iaintynot. Andwhy? Because their object would 
be to ingerfere with the established system of 
things aiready existing, with which those imme- 
| diately to be atfected, and those around them, were 
| content, and which they preferred, and because 
| it would produce a change that they deprecated, 
as unsuited to their views as it would be contrary 
to their wishes. Yet this is but the converse of 
the state of things that the petitioners desire to 
bring about, when, to gratify a sentiment that 
| they have imbibed, in contemplating slavery at a 
|| distance, as’ it is supposed to exist among us, 
|| they endeavor to prevail upon Congress to force 
us against our will, and against our best judg- 
ment as to our own security and peace, to derange 
| our whole social system by a revolution that we 
are morally certain will be pregnant with calam- 
| ities that make the heart sicken to contemplate. 
| Peculiar opinions may be found to exist in 
| various parts of our extended country, arising 
| from education, habits, local position, or other 
| causes, for which we may entertain a predilection 
| founded in early impressions, and strengthened 
| by association; and perhaps it might be quite 
| natural that, under the influence of this devotion, 
|| we might feel a strong disposition to transplant 
| such opinions elsewhere, where we might sup- 
| pose they would become as useful and satisfac- 
| tory to others as they are to ourselves. This 
| design may be innocent in its conception, and 
|| perhaps benevolent; yet, before we attempt to 
\| press it upon others, we ought at least to consult 
|| their wishes, and to consider all the circumstances 
|| with which they are surrounded. Sentiments like 
|| these may probably have worked up a zealous 
sort of sense of duty to eradicate a system in the 
|| District of Columbia, and, through its influence 
there, in the adjoining southern States, that is 
regarded at a Dewmmns by those who have but 
|| little practical acquaintance with it, as an evil and 
|| a wrong; and looking upon Congress as the Le- 
il 
| 
| 





| gislature of the Union, to which all have access, 
| for the purpose of making known their wishes, 
| they think they may claim a right to give effect 
| to their wishes through the course of proceeding 

in that body. 


But if the exercise of this sup- 
ae right, thus claimed, is destined, in the be- 
|| lief of all who are to be affected by it, to disturb 
1 the rights of property as sanctioned by law and 
|| long-established usage, to break up most incon- 
|| veniently and injuriously an established state of 
|| things, and to spread abroad just causes for alarm 
and danger to personal peace and safety, can it 
be consistent with sound discretion, or with a 


benevolent fellow-feeling, or is it legal, to attempt 
a revolution that is calculated to produce such 
effects? Why is it that I am prohibited by law 
from exercising my full right of ownership and 
of absolute right over my progeety in a house 
which adjoins my neighbor’s, by putting it out 
of the way, by burning it down, with a vicw to 
| my improvements? The house ig my own abso- 
|| lutely, but it is not suited to my taste, and is an 
impediment to the indulgence of what I think 
would greatly add to the embellishment and value 
of all around. Is not the answer ready and ob- 
vious? Because I must exercise my own rights 
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consistently with the rights of others. Thus we 
eay to our fellow-citizens in the non-slvavehold- 
ing States, “Exercise your absolute and inde- 
feasible right of petition so as not to impair or 
endanger our absolute rights and personal se- 
curity.” 

I wish, sir, to continwte my appeal to the peo- 
ple of the non-slaveholding States, by calling their 
attention to another historical record of high au- 
thority, to show what the sound intelligence of 
those States did in the early period of our polit- 
ical history through their representatives in Con- 
gress, ata time when they who petitioned were 
as earnest and as honest as we making similar 
petitions at this day can possibly be, and when 
there was more sedateness of purpose, and less 


of that active zeal and enthusiasm which mark | 


the procedures of the present time. I refer, sir, 
to the proceedings of Congress in the year 1790, 
upon the various petitions from abolition socie- 
ties in Pennsylvania, where they first originated, 
praying Congress to interfere, to produce a sys- 
tem of gradual emancipation of slaves. 


These | 


petitions were received by Congress, and referred | 
to a committee, in usual course, consisting of | 


seven members, six of whom represented non- 
slaveholding States, and one represented a slave- 
holding State. Mr. Foster of New Hampshire, 
Mr. Gerry of Massachusetts, Mr. Huntington 
of Connecticut, Mr. Lawrence of New York, 


Mr. Sinnickson of New Jersey, Mr. Hartley of | 


Pennsylvania, and Mr. Parker of Virginia. ‘The 
report of this committee was discussed and delib- 
erated on in a Committee of the Whole House, 


arid after it had passed through the various forms | 


of proceeding, itresulted in three distinct proposi- 
tions expressing the power and want of power in 


Congress over the question of slavery, as declared | 
8 1 


by the Constitution of the Union. First, ‘* that 
Cobayenn could not, prior to the year 1808, pro- 
hibit the migration or importation of such per- 
sons as any of the States then existing should 


think proper to admit;’? which was no more || 


~ 


than an affirmation of what the Constitution it- 
self declares. Secondly, that Congress have no 


authority to interfere in the emancipation of || 


slaves, or in the treatment of them within any 


of the States—it remaining with the several States | 


alone to provide any regulations therein which 


that Congress have authority to restrain the citi- 
zens of the United States from carrying on the 
African trade, for the — of supplying for- 
eigners with slaves, and of providing, by proper 
regulations, for the humane treatment, during 
the passage of slaves imported by the said citi- 
zens into the States admitting such importa- 
tion. 

This part of the recorded journal of congres- 
sional proceedings has been cited heretofore on 


this floor for somewhat ee eens but I | 


recall it to view for the express 
ing the true line of demarkation of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress over the question of 
slavery in this country, as declared and laid down 


by,the non-slaveholding States themselves—a de- | 
founded upon a full view of all the powers | 
in the Constitution in relation to slavery, strength- | 


cisi 


ened by the lapse of more than forty years, and 
fortified up to this time by tranquil acquiescence 
and unprecedented prosperity. It is true that 
Congress held its session at that time in the city 
of Philadelphia, and the question was more par- 


ticularly oon to the States; yet as this | 


was the deliberate result of the view of the whole 
powers of Congress over the question of slavery, as 
vested in them by the Constitution, and as the 


esign of show- | 





| internal concerns whic 


‘end! 
humanity and true policy may require. Thirdly, || 
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them the metes and bounds, set by themselves, 
as to the interference of Congress with our insti- 
tutions of slavery. Here are your own bound- 
aries set by yourselves—here are your own lines 
of power run by yourselves. Do not disturb 
these ancient, these established holdings; but 
leave us, as we leave r%. to regulate all those 

so deeply affect all that 
is desirable in life. 

Whatever may be the views of the petitioners 
in this case, be they born of benevolence or what; 
1 am persuaded they are little aware of the real 
practical effect that must ensue from the pursuit 
of this object—abolition. Instead of promoting 
the happiness of the bond and the welfare of their 


| masters, they will insure the misery of both. If 


they would but be contented to forbear to inter- 
medi in this subject, and leave it to work its 
own ,way, the progress to that state of things 
which they profess to desire to bring about would 
become more accelerated and more sure. The 
sentiment which they want abruptly to force upon 
us has already a cherished existence amongst us 


all, and it has been gradually growing more and 


more effective as circumstances arise to permit it. 
Nothing so certainly checks its growth as this 
ill-judged interference. Yielding in sentiments 
of philanthropy to none, and desiring to extend 
its influence when we may, we must hush its 
voice upon the approach of danger, and bend all 
our thoughts and might to protection.* The prop- 
agation of the doctrines of abolition among the 
slaves of the South produces discontent, restless- 
ness, and insubordination, that has been and must 
be put down by any restrictions or punishment 
necessary to the end. To prey upon and poison 
the minds of these people is but to cause their 


| fetters to be riveted more closely, and hands them 


over to suffering or to death. If the danger is 
imminent, summary justice takes the place of 


| established law, and an excited state of feeling 


pronounces the judgment that an excited state of 
feeling executes. Could the design be, which it 


| cannot be, to light the torch of servile discord, 


and to drench the land in blood, these mistaken 
and misguided benevolent efforts would lead, if 
persisted in, unerringly to thatresult. How mis- 
taken is this zeal; how ill-adapted to its professed 
If they who are leading on to such things 
could only witness the return of these southern 
gentlemen with their families to their homes, and 
see their meeting with their slaves, as they call 
them, and as they really are, they would not only 


| be astonished, after all they have heard or thought, 


but I believe sincerely they would desist. In- 


| stead of the ‘crouching creatures in the forms 


99 


of men,’’ coming with doubting fear into the 


| presence of a tyrant, as the scene is ever falsely 


represented, they would see the gladdened coun- 
tenances of a well-taken-care-of people, hastening 
with joy to greet their friends’ return; and the 
rustic laborers from the field, when they come in 


|| from their employments, are no less anxious to 


| 
} 





appropriation of a district, not exceeding ten | 


miles square, for the seat of the General Govern- 
ment is contained in that Constitution, with the 
powers of Congress over it, and the selection of 
the site had then been made in parts of two slave- 
holding States, it does not seem to be quite fair 


} . ra decision upon so dispas- | 
to contend that, afte P I || peculiar manner to be his. Both the duty and the wisdom 


sionate and thorough a view of the whole ground, 
there was any particle of power omitted to be con- 
sidered that had any existence under the Consti- 
tution. It is then with increased confidence that 
I appeal to the intelligence and love of justice in 


|| of this course—prudentily, intelligently, observingly, and con- 


the non-slaveholding States, when I point out to | 


bid the hearty welcome; then ensue the inquiries 
for health and cares, and all is satisfaction and 
joy around. Sir,I present no fancied picture. I 
give the scenes that are prevalent and usual. 

My object is to place things in the true point of 


* See Bishop Bowen’s Pastoral Letter by order of the 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South 
Carolina, 1835, pages 21 and 22: F 

“The subject of our slaves is one which circumstances 
have made of so much delicacy; it is in consequence of an 
ill-informed, unwise, and even a reckless philanthropy affect- 
ing it in other parts of our Union, surrounded by so much 
sensibility of alarm and offense ; and, where the moral in- 
terest of it is concerned, is, under the supposition of even 
the best dispositions entertained among us to promote it, 
incumbered, confessedly, with so much difficulty that the 
ministers of religion cannot approach it with too great cau- 


| tion and circumspection. 


** There are schemes respecting them [the slaves] now, and 
for some years past, on foot among the pious, and on every 
account respectable, of our fellow-citizens, in which I own 
myself unable to see it to be the duly or wisdom of the Chris- 
tian to bear the part which is so loudly urged on him, as in a 


of the Christian seem to me, in a manner greatly paramount, 
to consist in giving them [the slaves} in the condition in 
which they are, the knowledge of , according to the 
(Gospel of Jesus Christ, and cheerfully committing the event 


scientiously pursued—to the disposal of an all-wise and 
| benignant Providence.” 
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view, to prevent these scenes from being changed 
into scenes of sadness and horror. 

It ought to be known, but it is not known 
that there is no portion of the inhabitants of this 
country who has been more benefited—whose 
condition has been more ameliorated by the in. 
dependence of this country, established by the 
war of the Revolution, than the slave population, 
Anterior to that time, and for a short period after 
the system of negro slavery in the Colonies and 
in the new States was pretty much the same as in 
the British West Indies—not a great deal better, 
But no sooner had our dependence upon, and 
close connection with, the mother country become 
severed, and the new system of things had time 
to diffuse abroad its beneficent influences, than 
we saw their effects in the happy amelioration of 
every class in life. It is a law in social life, that 
the condition of dependents will always keep 
pace with the liberalized views and sentiments of 
their superiors, produced by mental culture and 
refined association; and in no instance has it been 
more happily illustrated than in our negro pop- 
ulation. In no part of the whole slaveholding 
country can we find any exception, unless, pos- 
sibly, in Louisiana. 

Mr. PORTER asked the Senator from Mary- 
land to yield the floor fora moment; which re- 
quest being-complied with, Mr. P. said he had 
interrupted the Senator for the purpose of cor- 
recting an error into which he had fallen in regard 
to the treatment of the slave population in Louis- 
iana. He assured the honorable Senator that the 
treatment of the slaves there would compare ad- 
vantageously with any portion of the Union. If 
the honorable Senator would only visit that sec- 
tion, he would be as convinced of his mistake as 
he is satisfied that the people of the North would 
be of their misconceptions, if they would go into 
Maryland. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH proceeded: I should 
not, probably, have made the disparagement so 
great as the honorable Senator [Mr. el 
might have been led to believe. I only designe 
‘to say, that as Louisiana had much more recently 
emerged from the colonial state than most of the 
other parts of our slaveholding country, it was 
to be expected that she retained more of the old 
colonial usages than the elder sister States, who 
had been longer freed from the thraldom of colo- 
nial subserviency. However, sir, I rejoice to be 
corrected by the honorable Senator, and thank 
him for the correction; and [ shall endeavor to 
use it to good account by offering it as another 
evidence to show how easily men are led into 
error who trust to their theories in relation to the 
state and condition of things at a distance from 
them. 

Yes, sir, the American Revolution has pro- 
duced no happier change in the state of any of 
our people than in the negro population; the 
general sentiment and treatment in regard to them, 
has undergone a gréat revolution, and they have 
been progressively advancing to an improved con- 
dition. ‘That spirit, engendered by the character 
of our Government, which has liberalized and 
elevated the minds of the white race of men, has 
been the cause of extending to the slave a full 
portion of its ameliorating influence. To check 
this improving state of things-will be no volun- 
tary act of our own; it must be forced upon us 
by those at a distance, who interfere in our con- 
cerns, or it will not be arrested. Itis not that 
we fear the influence of individuals so much, who 
may come amongst us with the views of incul- 
cating doctrines adverse to our institutions, that 
delude our slaves, and render them dissatisfied— 
men are tangible and responsible, and we can 
therefore guard against them—but it is the silent 
circulation of poisonous principles that are dii- 
fused, by means of every channel that presents 
itself, throughout our country; and whilst we 
are unsuspicious of their operation, they are cor- 
rupting all around us, and spreading turbulence 
and blind vengeance in our very households. 
Inflammatory and insubordinate doctrines, that 
tend directly to sever all the.ties between master 
and dependent servants, that pervert all their feel- 
ings, and stimulate them to restlessness and re- 
belilon, are the secret sources of whatever calam- 
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ities may befall ourselves or our slaves. These | direct all its operations to national purposes alone, 


are what we dread. It is against their intrusion || to 


upon us that we complain; and to guard against 
their introduction into our communities, our ut- 
most vigilance must always be directed. In such 
a state of things there can be no peace within our 
borders; allis agitation and anxiety. When men 
are bent on schemes of disorder, they first infect 
the minds of those on whom they design to oper- 
ate, with doctrines adapted to lead on to it; and 
then, by the means of that contamination, the 
way is opened, and the impulse is given to tumult 


and revolt. The effect of corrupting principles is || 


more to be dreaded than arms, as they secretly 
discipline those that are to be turned loose, at an 


ungarded moment, to spread abroad the horrors | 


of devastation and carnage. 

We ought not to be regardless of the lessons 
of experience. When regicide France, in the 
early period of her revolution, zealous in the 
cause of republicanizing the world, had proclaimed 
war against all crowned heads, and against all 
Governments of law and order, and had particu- 
larly marked out the neighboring empire of Great 
Britain as the chief object of her emancipating 
designs, unable to reach her object through fleets 
and armies, she resolved to accomplish it by the 
agency of her destroying revolutionary principles. 
Against these Great Britain kept up the war for 
years. The cannon and the bayonets of France 
she could’ meet on the ocean or in the field with- 
out fear and with equal chances; but the corrod- 
ing principles of her revolutionizing schemes 
fought always in ambuscade; their force it was 
difficult, if possible, to elude when once they had 

ained admittance. Yet the leaders in France, 
in these glowing schemes for the déliverance of 
nations Peet the bondage of monarchy, of aris- 
tocracy, of established law, and of usages that 
were denounced as corroded by the rust of time, 
were then held by multitudes to be the apostles 
of liberty and equality, who professed themselves 
as aiming at equal rights, to aid the mind in its 
progress to perfectibility, and to establish uni- 
versal happiness by universal liberty. 

Fortunately, the profound and patriotic intelli- 
gence that directed the councils of the British 
empire did not become enlisted among the pros- 
elytes of this fatal imposture. That intelligence 
knew its origin, and saw its inevitable tendency; 
and, in the undaunted spirit of resistance forced 
” to defiance, established the maxim asthe rule 
of action, ‘* thatwith revolutionary France and 
her principles there was no safety but in war.”’ 
France in arms could be met, and she could be 
resisted; but the all-subverting influence of her 
false philosophy, her atheism, her Jacobinism, 
and her dissolute course of anarchy, spread terror 
and dismay throughout the world. 

Similar to this 1s the condition of our slave- 
holding country in respect to the doctrines of 
emancipation that are now attempted to be intro- 
duced among us. Capable of resisting men, even 
with arms, we only dread the secret influence of 
principles, which is most active when we are 
asleep, and which may awaken us to become the 
victims of its maddened proselytes. 

Mr. President, the happy Government under 
which we live, in its very nature, dissuades from 


and interdictsall this sort of interference. Formed | 


to regulate our foreign concerns, to defend us 
from without, and to preserve peace and security 
within our borders, it leaves the States themselves 
to manage their own concerns within their own 
limits, without interference and without hin- 
drance. Our Government is national in its char- 
acter, and cannot be made an engine to transplant 
the feelings and opinions of one section into an- 
other more distant, to work revolution and change. 
We look to it for the general protection, and we 
demand that it be not made to intrude upon or 
intermeddle with our domestic interests, our com- 
forts, or our possessions. It cannot be the prov- 
ince of the Federal Government to regulate our 
property or our internal social relations, or, at 
the bidding of one part of our great community 
of States, to break down the system of another 
part. The Government of this Union was de- 
signed to be universal and equal in all its influ- 
ence and action; and it is our business here to 


preserve the security of all, and to establish 
| national happiness, prosperity, and power. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
| Tuurspay, March 31, 1836. 


Mr. WALKER introduced the following bill, 
in pursuance of previous notice: 

A bill to reduce and graduate the price of public lands 
|| in favor of actual settlers only, to provide a standing pre 
| emption law, to authorize the sale and entry of all the 

public lands in forty-acre lots, and to equalize the grants of 
| certain portions of the public domain among the new States 
| in which the public lands are situated. 
| ee ; 
} Mr. CLAY said, that were it not an unusual 
| course, he should move to reject the bill imme- 
| diately; that it was, in fact, a bill to give every- 
|| thing to the new States, and leave nothing for 
\ distribution among the older States of the Con- 
| federacy. 
| donation clause, and preémption clauses, it might 
| as well be called by its true name—a bill to give 
| the whole of the public lands to the new States 
| or to the settlers that would roam over them. 
| Mr. CALHOUN opposed the provisions of the 
| bill, particularly the clause reducing the price of 


| bill to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


| this bill only this morning, he could not have 





had received from the gentleman from Kentucky, 


out consideration, a bill, the principal featureg of 
which have received the sanction of at least six 
States of this Union! Mr. W. proceeded to con- 
test Mr. Cray’s position, that this bill gave every- 
thing to the new States, and left nothing for dis- 
tribution among the old States. He compared 
the provisions of this bill with that of Mr. Cray; 


the use of the people of the whole Union under 


objection heretofore made to the reduction of the 
| price of the public lands by the gentleman from 
Seas, A 
sion by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. and 
was, that it would operate against the settlers, an 





| enter all the lands at the reduced price. Mr. W. 


it reduced the price only in favor of the actual set- 
tlers, and would arrest monopolies of the public 
lands. If the gentlemen from Ohio and Kentucky 
were against monopolies, and in favor of the act- 
ual settlers, they ought to support this bill; but 
from their opposition to it, and to preémptions, 
it was obvious that they were opposed to the 
, actual settlers. 

| Mr. W. said he had heard with regret the 
| actual settlers denounced in the Senate as squat- 
| ters, as if that were a term of reproach. Sir, 
| (said he,) our glorious Anglo-Saxon ancestry, 


the pilgrims who landed on Plymouth Rock, the 
early settlers at Jamestown, were squatters; they 
settled this continent with less pretension to title 
| than the settlers upon the publiclands. Mr: W. 
| = . . . 
| said that Daniel Boone was a squatter; that Chris- 
topher Columbus was a squatter; that many of 


| the most enlightened of his constituents, many 





members of the Legislature which sent him here 
were equeuers that so was the Speaker of that 
| body, (Coldnel Irwin,] aman of great intelligence 
and worth, and of gentlemanly deportment equal 


to that of any Senator on this floor. So also was || 


one of the Representatives of Mississippi in Con- 
gress [Mr. Craiorne] at one time a squatter 
upon public lands; yet he is a citizen who, for 
unblemished purity of’character, for intelligence 
and worth, and for talents also, might fairly chal- 


Mr. WALKER said that, having introduced 


| his bill, than under that af Mr. Cray; that the | 


| said his bill was not liable to this objection; that | 
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That with its graduation clause, and | 


the public lands and granting preémption to get- || 
| tlers, and closed by moving a reference of the | 
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long as I have a seat on this floor. They are the 
very men who cultivate the soil in peace, and 
defend your country in war, when those who 
denounce them are reposing upon beds of down. 


|| These are the men who, in the trackless wilder- 


' ness, and upon the plains of Orleans, carried for- 
ward to victory the bannered eagle of our great 
and glorious Union. Sir, these are the men with 
whom the patriot Jackson achieved his great and 
glorious victories; and, sir, if but one thousand 
of these much-abused squatters, these western 
riflemen, had been at Bladenebure beneath their 
great commander, never would a British army 
have polluted the soil where stands the Capitol 
of the Union. No, sir, they would have driven 
back the invader ere the torch of the incendiary 
had reached the Capitol, or they would have left 
their bones bleaching here (as did the Spartan 
at Thermopylz) alike in death or eel the 
patriot defenders of their country’s soil and fame 
and honor. [Here Mr. W. was interrupted by 
warm applause from the crowded galleries, whic 
ceased, however, upon a call to order by the Vice 
| President.] And itis proposed to send this bill 
to the Committee on Public Lands, a committee 
| that has already reported against reducing the 
| price of the public Pande: against granting pre- 
_emptions to settlers; againstevery other material 
| feature of this bill—to send this bill there, to have 
another report against us. No, we have had one 
report against the new States, and the settlers in 
them; and now let them be heard through the 
report of a select committee, and let argument 


|| encounter argument, and the question be decided 


anticipated any debate, much less could he have | 
expected the severe denunciations which this bill 


[Mr. Cray.] What, (said Mr. W.,) reject, with- | 


and to show that a larger sum would be left for || 


fr. CLay,] and renewed,at this ses- || 


in favor of speculating monopolists, who would || 


lenge a comparison with that of any man of his | 


e in the country. And, sir, (said Mr. W.,) 
these much-abused squatters constitute many, 
very many, of the people who sent me here; and 
I will defend both their rights and character so 





i 


upon its real merits. Mr. W. concluded by illus- 
trating and defending that portion of his bill 
which granted remuneration to Alabama and 
Mississippi for the loss of the five per cent. fund 
and sixteenth section, 

Mr. CLAY rose and stated, that his opposition 
| to this bill had produced at least one good effect, 
| to elicit the burst of eloquence from the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Watker] whith had 
| just now so much delighted the Senate and audi- 
| tors. He disclaimed any intentional disrespect 
to squatters, but hardly thought that they would 
| have saved the Capitol, unless they had given up 
their habit of squatting. He hoped the motion 
to refer the bill to the Committee on the Public 
Lands would prevail. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, said, this debate has 
| taken a most extraordinary range, upon a bill in- 

troduced on leave, by a Senator in his place, who 
proposes to give it the usual direction of refer- 
ence to a committee to examine and report upon 
its merits, and correct its details. Gentlemen have 
pressed forward to the discussion, as if, by com- 
mittal, they were about to establish the provisions 
of the bill by solemn enactment. The impropri- 
| ety of such a course was made manifest by the 
fact that, throughout this protracted debate, gen- 
tlemen had altogether mistaken the provisions 
_and objects of the bill. One Senator [Mr. Cray} 

had attacked it as interfering injuriously with his 
| favorite system for the distribution of the pro- 
| ceeds of the sales of the public lands; yet such, 
| he will find on examination, is not the bret. An- 
| other Senator [Mr. Carnoun] sees in it a most 
extravagant claim on the part of the new States; 
| the sacrifice of the interests of the old States to 
, enrich the new; and the opening of a door for 
| frauds innumerable. Well, sir, is this so? Let 
| us examine a little into the actual provisions of 
| the bill, and we shall then be able to determine 
| how far they justify the declarations of the hon- 
| orable Senator. Sir, one of the provisions is, that 
| the General Government shall pay to the States 





\| of ae and Alabama a sum equal to five 


| per cent. of the proceeds of the sales of the lands 
| lying within their reepective limits, acquired by 
treaty with the Chickasaw nation of Indians. Is 
| this an unreasonable or extravagantdemand? By 
| a solemn agreement entered into by those States, 
| with the General Government, it is expressly 
| stipulated that five per cent. of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands within their jurisdictional 
limits shall be set apart for their benefit, three to 
be expended under the direction of those States, 
and two under the direction of the General Gov- 


ernment, in making roads without their limits, 
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but leading tothem. Here, then, isa vested right, | 


for wifich the States paid more than an equivalent. 
But it pleased the Government to enter into a 
treaty 


with the Chickasaws for the cession of | 


their lands, in which they stipulate to give to the || 


Indians the whole of the proceeds of the sales, 
reserving no = to sutisfy the claims of the 
States in which the lands are situate. Can you, 
by your own act, annul your contract, and justly, 
legally, deprive them of thissum? Every lawyer 
will answer no; the obligation is perfect; the 
money must be paid. So much for this extravagant 
claim of the new States, which has so strongly 
aroused the Senator’s apprehensions. 

Let us examine another of these extravagant 
claims set up by this bill. Why, sir, when our 
admirable system for the survey and disposal of 
the public domain was devised, it was determined, 
from the wisest and most praiseworthy of motives, 
to set apart the one thirty-sixth part of each 
township for the purposes of education. The sec- 


tion as near the center as practicable was desig- | 


nated; this was the sixteenth; here the school- 
house was to be built, that the children of both 
rich and poor might have convenient access to it; 


| Mr. Porrer, Mr. Bucwanan, Mr. Moore, and 


and from the proceeds of the rent or sale of a part || 


or the whole of this section the poorer children 
of the township were to be educated. When 
those States formed their constitutions this grant 


of the sixteenth section constituted a part of their | 


compact with the General Government. It has 
always heretofore been held sacred, as much from 
the laudable objects to be accomplished by it as 
from the legal obligations of the Government. 
By the provisions of the Chickasaw treaty these 
lands have been, or are, liable to be sold for the 
benefit of the Indians. With what semblance of 
justice, then, does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina pronounce this claim for remuneration to be 
an effort, on the part of those States, to appro- 
priate to themselves the public domain? 
they but contend for their rights; strictly legal 
rights, Can you withhold them? You cannot. 
Your sense of justice and of the sanctity of your 
obligations forbid it. 

The bill also contains another provision which 
rests, it is true, upon a different footing, involving 
the liberality of Congress. He would not now 
enter into an examination of the propriety of 
granting preémptions to actual settlers in the 


Sir, | 


mode proposed; he would reserve himself for a | 


future occasion. He would only say that, guarded 
as it seemed to be in the bill, none of the frauds 
apprehended by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina could take place; but if those guards were 
not found to be sufficient, it would be the duty of 
the committee to throw around the public domain 
other and stronger guards. He would merely 
say that nine tenths of the frauds which had 
been perpetrated under previous preémption laws 
grew out of the floating provision contained in 
them; none such is to be found in this bill; the 
settler will be confined to the lands actually cul- 


|| one; is guarantied by the Constitution, and car- 


tivated, and under no circumstances will be per- 


mitted to take any other. 

One word as to the proper committee to which 
it should be referred. It embraces, as has been 
shown, various objects; part involving legal ques- 
tions, which might very properly have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary; and 
had he been consulted by the honorable gentle- 
man who drew the bill, he should have advised 
the introduction of two, rather than include the 
whole inone. He has preferred that they should 
all constitute one bill, and Iam not disposed to 
disturb his arrangement. I mention it merely to 
show that the bill does not, strictly speaking, ap- 


> 


»ertain to the duties of the Committee on Public 


ands; and will you violate in this case a well- | 
established parliamentary rule, which requires | 


that subjects shall not be committed to commit- 
tees known to be hostile to the objects they con- 
template to establish? On all hands we are told 
that the Committee on the Public Lands have al- 
ready prejudged this matter; that they are known 
to be decidedly hostile. Lask gentlemen whether, 
under these circumstances, they will refuse a 


| bate, that the Senate will credit me when I state | 
| that it is always painful to me to trespass upon | 





course would be discourteous to the honorable 


|| Senator, violatory of parliamentary usage, and 


unjust to the States interested. 
After some further debate, in which Mr. Cray, 
Mr. Carnoun, Mr. Ewine of Ohio, Mr. Brack, 


Mr. Wacker participated, Mr. Catnoun’s mo- 
tion to refer the bill to the Committee on the 
Public Lands was lost by the follgwing vote— 
yeas 19, nays 25. 

Mr. Watker’s motion to refer the bill to a 
select committee then prevailed; as also the mo- 
tion that the committee be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The committee consists of the following Sen- 
ators: Mr. Wacker, (chairman,) Mr. Ewine of 
Ohio, Mr. Linn, Mr. Prentiss, and Mr. Ewine 
of Illinois. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH KENT,’ 
OF MARYLAND, 
In THE SENATE, March 8, 1836, 


On the Memorial of the Society of Friends of Lancaster | 

county, Pennsylvania, on the subject of the Abolition of 
Slavery in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. KENT said: ; ; | 
Mr. Presivent: I participate so little in de- 


} 





their patience. On the present occasion I will | 


promise to detain them but a few moments. 

Interesting as these memorials before you are | 
to the country generally, they are doubly so to | 
the State of Maryland, which, in part, I repre- | 
sent here, from her proximity to this District. 
Hence it becomes my duty to make a few re- | 
marks in addition to what has been so well said 
by my colleague on this occasion. 

That the prayer of the petitioners is an im- | 
proper one, and ought not to be granted by Con- | 
cress, | have not the smallest doubt; indeed, I | 





° ° ‘i.e | 
| have not understood that a single individual on | 


| this floor is disposed to yield it; notwithstanding, | 
when memorials are Pere here, couched in 


respectful language, Fever have been, and ever | 
shall be, unwilling to refuse to receive them. | 
The right of petitioning is considered a sacred | 


ries with it the obligation to be received; and if | 
it was not secured by the Constitution to the 
people of the United States, one of our ablest | 
commentators has said it was a right that resulted | 
so obviously from the nature and structure of our | 
Government, that he considers it unnecessary that | 
it should have been inserted in the great charter 
of their rights. 

The second session of the First Congress un- 


der our present form of Government had not com- | 


| cient advocates of it when it was befow the people | 


select committee to the honorable member from | 


Mississippi, and send his bill to be smothered b 
the Committee on the Public Lands? 


Such a || 


menced its duties six weeks before a memorial | 
was presented to the House of Representatives, | 
»raying the abolition of slavery throughout the 
Jnited States. This memorial ee much | 
wider and broader scope than those before you, 


Notwithstanding, it was received and reported | 


on, the House of Representatives denying that || 


Congress had any power over the subject, and | 


thus were those people quieted for many years. || 


Mr. Madison, at the time a Representative from | 
the State of Virginia, voted for the reception of | 
this memorial; and we all know that he was not | 
only among the most prominent members of the | 
Convention, but one of the ablest and most efii- | 


for their adoption. . 

Mr. Jefferson wisely remarked “ that error of 
opinion might be tolerated whilst reason was left 
free to combat it.’? I have the utmost reliance | 
upon the good sense of the people of the United | 
States. They are too welj-informed to press this 
or any other subject too far that is fraught with 
the same dangerous consequences to the peace, 
happiness, and prosperity of the country. That 
their conduct is calculated to accomplish mischief 
only I shall endeavor to prove in the few remarks 
1 intend to make. They must and will desist 
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Slavery in the District of Columbia—Mr. Kent. 


| shall transfer the same to the 
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from their course if we adopt the proper action 
on the subject. 

After much reflection, and the most carefy} 
deliberation I have been able to devote to this 
matter, [ have come to the conclusion that Con. 
gress has not the power to liberate the slaves jn 
this District, were they disposed to do so, under 
the Constitution and the deeds of cession made 
by the States of Virginiaand Maryland. Those 
States use the same terms, and are very guarded 
in their language. They make the conveyance 
agreeably to the eighth article of the first section 
of the Constitution of the United States, which 
embraces all the positive grants of power made 
to Congress, none of which touches the subject 
of slavery, and moreover reserve all rights of 
property to individuals, except such individuals 
nited States. Un- 
der these reservations the transfer was made and 
accepted, and we are bound to respect,the rights 
of property thus reserved. 

Iam aware gentlemen rely on that portion of 
the Constitution which gives exclusive legislation 
to Congress over this District—which means no 
more than that Congress shall legislate free from 
the interference of any State legislation; that all 
other legislation shall be excluded from this Dis- 
trict, save that of Congress. It does not mean 
a despotic, unbounded, unrestricted, unlimited 
legislation; but a legislation guarded by all the 
restraints of the Constitution. That such was 
the intention of the framers of the Constitution, 
may be inferred from the practice of President 
Madison; such have been the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, and such the recorded opinions 
of Congress. We never act as a local Legisla- 
ture; we cannot be converted into one. We act 
invariably as a Congress of the United States. 
It is in that capacity only that we have exclusive 
legislation, as hope to show hereafter; and in 
all our proceedings we are bound by the mandates 


| of the Constitution. 


The great difficulty with me is to determine 
what is best to be done with these memorials. 
There is no motion before you, in my estimation, 
that will give a salutary direction tothem. Adopt 
the motion of the Senator from South Carolina, 
and refuse to receive them, and similar memorials 
will be presented the next day, and this painful 
and exciting debate will be resumed in all its 
odiousforms. Adopt the proposition of the Sen- 


|| ator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucnanan,] which 


is a strong measure in relation to this subject, and 
he deserves great credit for making it, and the 
same difficulty occurs. The memorials will be 
presented the next day, the discussion renewed 
we ought to wish to avoid. 

This subject, Mr. President, has been very 
fully discussed, it has elicited a large portion of 
the best talent in the Senate, and we ought to come 
to some conclusion how we can dispose of it to 
the best advantage. It occurs to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the most effectual way in which we 
could put it to rest would be for us to express 
our opinion with some degree of unanimity that 
the poner of the petitioners could not be consti- 

ly granted, or, if unwilling to go that far, 
to say that, in a matter irae local, it was im- 
proper for them to interfere, and that private prop- 
erty could not be taken without due process of 
law, and full compensation. This would puta 
stop to the improper interference of these peti- 
tioners, and relieve us from the presentation of 
these memorials hereafter. 

Those of us, Mr. President, residing in slave- 
holding States, however indulgent we might be 
disposed to be in interpreting the motives of those 
memorialists, cannot avoid the apprehension that 
they have a much more extensive object in view 
than what is expressed upon the face of the peti- 
tions, in sending them here. We cannot repress 
the belief that they have been prompted by the 
Abolitionists, or that they are members of those 
boasted abolition societies, and that their real ob- 
ject is to have a bearing on the adjoining States 
of Maryland and Virginia. It is impossible to 
resist altogether this impression, or to avoid con- 
necting the presentation of those memorials in 
such large numbers with the events of the last 
year, and the open and official declarations of the 
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Abolitionists themselves. Then, if my opinion 
js correctly formed, their object is directed ulti- 
mately to the States, although they must know 
that the States alone can regulate slavery within 
their limits. Let, then, those Abolitionists turn 
their attention to their own condition. Every 
State north of Maryland, with the exception of 
Vermont, holds slaves, agreeably to the census 
of 1830, some of them thousands, and thereb 
recognize slavery. If they have found so much 
difficulty in disposing satisfactorily of the few 
they have had, how insurmountable would have 
been the obstacles thrown in their way in accom- 
lishing even what they have done had the slaves 
in any of those States exceeded the whites in 
number, or even approached an equality. 

Let us look, Mr. President, at what is ou 
condition in relation to this subject, and inquire 
what it is those Abolitionists would have us do. 
In the adjoining county east of the Capitol, in 
which I reside, there were, agreeably to the cen- 
sus of 1830, seven thousand six hundred and 
eighty-seven whites, eleven thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-five slaves, and twelve hundred 
free negroes; making nearly two blacks to one 
white. Can it be possible that those Abolition- 
ists, reckless as they appear to be, can be serious 
when they call upon us suddenly to yield up this 





large amount of property, worth not less than four | 


or five millions of dollars, to carry their fanatical 
schemes into effect? And that is not all;.that is 
but a small part of the sacrifice. We are required 
to degrade our own caste, by placing the whites 
at the disposal of the blacks, as far as numbers 
can achieve it; and we all know the power of 
numbers. I have referred to the adjoining county, 
because, whatevet takes place in this District— 
between which and the county there is only an 
imaginary line—must sctosiolie affect its inter- 
ests. In this District there are about six thou- 
sand slaves, valuable to their owers, whose con- 
dition, as slaves, could not be made better, and, 
if liberated to-morrow, would be in a worse con- 
dition; and it is préposed by the memorialists 
whose petitions are before you, that the inhab- 
itants of this District should forthwith yield. up 
this property, in order to gratify their mistaken 
views of philanthropy, without having ‘ prop- 


erty in, or common interest with, or any attach- | 


ment to, this community;’’ and that, too, with- 


out paying any respect to that part of the Con- | 
stitution which declares that ‘‘ no person shall be | 


deprived of property without due process of law, 
nor shall private property be taken without just 
compensation.”’ 

I have called the attention of the Senate to the 
adjoining State of Maryland, from which I have 


been deputed to a seat on this floor, because I | 


was an eye-witness to the excitement, the uneasi- 
ness, and the painful apprehension, which but 
too generally prevailed throughout that section of 
the country during the last summer and autumn, 
growing out of the events in one of the southern 
States. If such occurrences would cause uneasi- 
ness now, what distress would they not produce 
were this District filled with forty or fifty thou- 
sand freed negroes, and they stimulated to mad- 
ness by the Abolitionists? Even at this time we 
experience much annoyance from the agents of 
the Abolitionists. They are prepared to furnish 
any amount of forged papers to any number of 
slaves that may apply for them; those I have 
seen, with all the forms of office attached to them. 
The conduct of the Abolitionists may be sport to 
them, but it is death to us; and, moreover, the 
may rely on it, this course is well calculated to 
defeat the very object they pretend to have in 
view—the amelioration of the condition of the 
slaves in this, District. 

l agree with those, Mr. President, who have 
preceded me, in expressing the belief that, if the 
Abolitionists are determined to persevere in their 
attempts upon the slaveholding States, it is high 
ume those States should be aroused to a sense of 
their condition, and be prepared to resist firmly, 
but calmly and legally, the dangers with which 
they are beset, con that Congress should decide 
at once how far they will go to secure to them 
their just rights, and to check the Abolitionists in 
their mad career. ' 

Those dangers may be readily ascertained when 
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we look at the means placed at the disposal of || slavery to the people of the States, where the 


the Abolitionists to accomplish their object and || Constitution has placed it. 


annoy us. 


No one living with- 


They officially inform us they have || out the limits of any State, can justifiably inter- 


a press exclusively employed to propagate their || fere with this subject within the State, nor will 
views, to destroy our peace, disturb our repose, || they be permitted to do so. 


|| and keep us in eternal apprehension; to take our 


| property from us without our consent, or render 


|| justified the First Congress in expressly stating 





| against us, unless timely rebutted, is truly for- 


| ever reprehensible or ill-judged it may be? 


it useless to us. Able and heartless writers, they 


It is from the enactments of each State that the 


slave living within its limits must look for any 
amelioration of his condition; and allow me to 


inform us, are to be constantly employed against 4 assure you, Mr. President, that much has been 
us. Every odious epithet is to be applied to us, | done in that way during the last twenty-five 


and our conduct is to be characterized b 


all the || years. 


In this District, the reliance of the slave 


disgusting coloring that a heated, a deluded, and || must be upon the force of public opinion, which * 


distempered imagination can invent. 

Suitable matter is always to be in readiness for 
the press. The press is never to be idle, which | 
operates like the irresistible screw, retains what 


is strongly in his favor; and whenever slavery 
shall cease in Maryland and Virginia, it will, as 
a matter of course, cease to exist here, under the 
influence of that public feeling I have alluded to, 


power it has acquired to-day, and contends stren- || and will be accomplished by tae, inhabitants of 


| uously for more to-morrow. These Abolitionists || this place, free from the interference of persons 


have also, we are informed by a recent publica- || living five hundred or a thousand miles off. 
| tion of theirs, an abundance of funds. Their office || 
| isin the great city of New York, the center of 


| communication from every part of our extensive | 


An fonorable Senator from Vermont, [Mr. 


Prentiss,}] whilst delivering his sentiments the 
other day upon this subject, expressed the opinion, 


country; and they boast that they have upwards || that, when legislating for this District, we acted 


of three hundred and fifty anti-slavery societies, 
(the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Pres- 
TON,] who is better informed upon the subject 
than I am, puts them at five hundred,) and they 
tell us that they bid defiance to any Post Office 


them all; and they have able and influential emis- 
saries constantly employed. This is a formidable 
array of power *to be Seema to bear upon the | 
slaveholding States, and directed, too, at a vul- 
nerable point. 

The press, itself, to be directed constantly 


midable. The annual exposé to Congress by the 


| Executive Department of our Government, ex- 
hibiting the unprecedented growth of the wealth, || 
happiness, and prosperity of this country, 1s || 


rapidly uprooting the long-established prejudices 
of Europe, guarded as they have been by the re- 
spective Governments of that country; and if an | 


annual publication can achieve so much, what || 


may not be apprehended from a press exclusively | 
employed to accomplish a particular object, how- 


If the hasty view I have taken of this subject 
is at all correct, it behooves us, Mr. President, to } 
follow the example of the pure and patriotic men | 


who constituted the First Congress, and who de- || 


clared they had no power over this subject, and 


to give such a direction to it as will satisfy the || 


Abolitionists of their mistaken views, and secure | 
the slaveholding States in their just rights, and | 
restore to them their former repose. Since 1790, 
when the then Congress decided they had no 
control over the subject of slavery, no alteration 
had taken place in our condition, except that the 


| foreign slave trade had been abolished, in which 


the South had little or no participation, and this 
District has been ceded to the General Govern- 


ment, agreeably to the requisitions of the Con- || 


stitution, as the seat of the Federal Government, 
under the reservations | have mentioned, and 
which never would have been ceded by the States | 
of Virginiaand Maryland, if it could have been be- 
lieved at the time, that it ever would have proved 


| 


| other character. 
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as a local Legislature, and that Congress possessed 
the power, in consequence of acting thus, to levy 
'a tax of such a character upon the slaves of this 
District as would, from its amount, oblige their 
| owners to liberate them in preference to paying 
regulations we can make—that they can evade || the tax. 


I have a high respect for the intelli- 


| gence and legal attainments of the Senator from 
| Vermont, but presume he has not investigated 
this part of his argument with his usual diligence, 
| otherwise he would have found that neither of 
those questions was 


et to be settled. They have 
been heretofore fully discussed and solemnly 
decided on by the Supreme Court in the cases of 
Cohens vs. Viesinie, and Lufborough vs. Blake. 
The power of Congress to exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction over this District and other ceded 
places, is conferred on that body as the Legisla- 
ture of the Union, and cannot be exercised in any 
The reasoning of the court, 
affirming that every act of Congress was a law of 
the United States, and that Congress, in passing 
it, acted as the Legislature of the Union, can best 


| be conveyed in its own language: 


‘*In enumerating the powers of Congress, 
which is made in the eighth section of the first 
article, we find that of exercising exclusive legis- 
lation over such district as shall become the seat 
of Government. This power, like all others 
which are specified, is conferred on Congress as 
the Legislature of the Union; for, strip them of 
that character, and they would not possess it. 
In no other character can it be exercised. In 
legislating for the District, they necessarily pre- 
serve the character of the Legislature of the 
Union; for it is in that character alone that the 
Constitution confers on them this power of 
exclusive legislation. This proposition need 
not be enforced. The second clause of the sixth 
article declares that ‘ this Constitution, and the 
laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law 
of the land.’ The clause which gives exclusive 
‘ jurisdiction is unquestionably a part of the 


| * Constitution, and as such binds all the United 
| § States.”’ 








| applicable on the present occasion. 


the means of annoyance to them it is now threat- 


is n¢ Since Congress legislates in the same form and 
ened to become. The same Constitution which | 


in the same character, in virtue of powers of 
equal obligation conferred in the same instru- 
ment, when exercising its exclusive powers of 
legislation as well as when exercising those 
which are limited, we must inquire whether there 
be anything in the nature of this exclusive legis- 
lation which necessarily confines the operation 
ar be it from me, Mr. President, to wish to || of the laws made in virtue of this power to the 
implicate our northern fellow-citizens generally, || place with a view to which they are made. Con- 
in the proceedings of the Abolitionists. 1 appre- || nected with the power to legislate within this 
ciate too highly their good sense, their patriotism, | District is a similar power in forts, arsenals, 
and their devotion to the Union, to entertain such || dock-yards, &c. Congress has a right to punish 
an opinion of them. Moreover, it has been de- || murder in a fort or other place within its exclu- 
nied on this floor, as well as elsewhere, and I give || sive jurisdiction, but no general right to punish 
full credit to their declarations. murder committed within any of the States. In 

I know the number of the Abolitionists is small || the act for the punishment of crimes against the 
compared to those opposed to their financial con- || United States, murder committed within a fort, 
duct. Yet we are bound, in self-defense, not to or cont other place under the sole and exclusive 


they had no control over the subject of slavery, | 
is in full force, in every word and syllable, in 
this District, and would, in my humble opinion, 
justify our adopting the decision then made, as 


underrate their strength, not to underestimate 
their influence, when we take into view the formi- 
dable weapons of annoyance at their command. 
The Abolitionists should leave the subject of 


jurisdiction of the United States, is punished 
with death; thus Congress legislates in the same 
act ‘under its exclusive and its limited powers. 
The act proceeds to direct that the body of the 
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criminal, after execution, may be delivered to a | a very small minority of the whole people who But those of our constituents at home, who peti- 
surgeon for dissection; and punishes any person | are in favor of the interference of Congress to || tion for this change in the condition of these peo- 


=. 


who shall reseue such body during its convey- | abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. It || ple, do evidently know very little about them. | 
ance from the place of execution to the surgeon || is true many petitions have been forwarded to Lave already stated what I believed would be the 
to whom it is to be delivered. that effect; but out of a population of more than || effect of a law to abolish slavery in this District 
Let those actual provisions of the law, or any || a million of souls, a few thousand petitioners of || on the slaves themselves; that it would sell them 
other provisions which can be made on the sub- | both sexes make up but a very small proportion || into a much more cheerless and more bitter bond- 
ject, be considered with a view to the charac- | of the aggregate mass; something more, perhaps, || age than they now endure. Its effects upon the 
ter in which Congress acts when exercising its | than one out of a hundred. But these few, Mr. || whites would be equivalent to an edict of banish. 
me of exclusive legislation. If Congress is to | President, are not incendiaries, or persons who || ment; nearly the whole population would be 
»¢ considered merely as a local Legislature, in- | are disposed to march to their object through || changed; for families would rather change their 
vested, as to this object, with powers limited to | violence and bloodshed, burning and massacre; = than change so materially their domestic 
the fort or other place in which murder may be || notatall. They are humane, orderly, and peace- |! habits and relations. 
committed, if its general powers cannot come in | ful citizens, whose object is to do good, but who All other objections apart, I would not vote for 
aid of these local powers, how can the offense be | have, in my opinion, mistaken the way to do it. || such a measure unless I could be satisfied that the 
tried in any other court than that of the place in| They are certainly impelled by no motives of || people of the District, if they could speak asa 
which it has been committed? How can the | interest, nor by hopes of gaining popular influ- || free people, would pronounce in its favor. For 
offender be conveyed to, or tried in, any other | ence, for the public feeling is, as I have said, all || these, and various other reasons which have been 
place? How can his body be conveyed es the other way. Gentlemen here have, in their || often repeated in this debate, I am a to 
a country under the jurisdiction of another sov- | speeches on this subject, said that violence was || granting the prayer of this petition. But I can- 
ereign, and the individual punished who, within || done to the Abolitionists at their meetings in their || not vote with the Senator from South Carolina, 
that jurisdiction, shall rescue the body? The | respective States. There have been a few similar || to refuse to receive it. This brings up another 
decision of the court is illustrated by otherexam- | instances in mine, but they are, I am happy to crete right of petition as guarantied by 
ples which I consider it unnecessary to refer to, || say, rare; and they are almost the only instances || the Constitution, and as inherent in the very na- 
and, in conclusion, remark that Congress exer- || that [ have known in which popular feeling || ture of all free institutions, This right would, 
cises all its powers in its high character as the | triumphed over law; for the people of Ohio are a || it seems to me, be invaded by such a refusal; at 
Legislature of the Union, and not as a local Le- | law-abiding people, essentially so; and it must be || least, it would be questionable whether we had 
gislature. a strong case of public excitement, indeed, which || not invaded it; and, if we err in this matter, it is 
As regards the tax upon slaves in this District, | could for a moment, and to any extent, defy the || better that our error should be on the side of the 
heretofore referred to, 1 presume the honorable || law. Constitution. But even if we have the right, it 
Senator is equally mistaken. The question was|| [I have said that I thought the Abolitionists, || is not sound policy to reject it. Opinion is not 
raised in 1815, whether Congress had, under the | even those moderate and rational ones whom we || to be controlled by harsh or even violent meas- 
Constitution, the right to tax this District at all, |) have among us, are doing evil instead of good; || ures; and it is better that an investigation should 
so long as it was unrepresented; but I never | and I think further, if they could be convinced of | be had, and a reason given in all our communi- 
heard it insinuated before that Congress could || this, they would.cease to meet and petition on the || cations with a reasoning people. For like cause, 
levy upon the inhabitants of it a separate capita- || subject. They do evil, in the first place, because I hold the motion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
tion, or direct tax. The principle of apportion- || their views and wishes cannot, in the estimation || vania objectionable, though, if nothing better is 
ment established in the Constitution, secures them | of the great body of the southern people, be sep- || proposed, I shall incline to vote for it. I would 
against the oppressive exercise of the power to || arated from those mad and reckless fanatics who || much prefer a reference to a committee, and a re- 
levy and collect direct taxes as effectually as the || attempt, by various devices, to excite insurrection || port, explaining in a calm and temperate manner 
principle of uniformity established in the Con- |! among the slaves, and bring on all the horrors of || the reasons which govern the Senate in refusing 
stitution secures the District from oppression in || a servile war. Those who are threatened by the || to interfere in the manner proposed. Or I would 
the imposition of indirect taxes. The decision || machinations of the last-named associations, few || be satisfied if some of the leading reasons on 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Lufborough || in numbers as they are, and confined to a small || which we act were appended to his resolution to 
vs. Blake fully sustains the opinion; and at the || space, cannot, and do not, draw the distinction || reject the prayer; and reasons I have no doubt 
same time that it confirms the right of Congress, || between them and these petitioners, who make || could be set forth, which would be satisfactory 
should they think proper, to levy a direct tax || the law their guide, and who wish to do nothing || to the calm and reflecting people who sent us this 
upon this District, whenever such a tax shali be |} but what law and humanity sanction. The dis- || memorial. 
levied upon the property of the States, it denied | tinction between these two classes of men, strong 
the power of Congress, if I comprehend the || as it is, cannot be fully kept in view, even in 
opinion of the court, to levy a separate tax upon || debate here on the floor of the Senate; much less 
this District, at any time or for any purpose, || can we expect that it will be in the opinions and 


except such as may be entirely municipal, with || feelings of the mass of the people of the South, es ’ 
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which Congress, I take it for granted, will never || especially in a movement of excitement andalarm. OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
interfere. These petitions tend to keep up that alarm, to In THE SenaTE, March 1, 1836 
eereiternetraer sow distrust in the people of the South against || | as oial of the ie areca aedonianes 
SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. || those of the North and West. It makes whole || *? : on — 
communities in the slavcholding States distrust- || County, Pennsylvania, asking for the Abolition of Slavery 


‘ ful of their colored population, and causes them in the District of Columbia. 

SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS EWING, to pass rigorous vols spelt them, denying them Mr. PRESTON said: 
OF OHIO, /reasonable indulgence, and making it penal to Mr. Presiwwent: I deeply regret the course 
instruct them. We are assured that most of this || which thisdiscussion has taken. I have remarked 
In tur Senate, March 8, 1636, legislation, which seems to us so harsh, has been || its progress with much pain, with a feeling of 
On the Memorial of the Society of Friends, of Lancaster | caused by the abolition movements. Those same || anxiety and depression which I find great diffi- 
county, Pennsylvania, on the subject of the Abolition of |! movements, it seems, have another effect equally — in expressing. It has been mixed up with 
Savery in the District of Columbia. || injurious to both master and slave. They cause || all those small topics of party and personal bitter- 
Mr. EWING said he was reluctant to prolong || jealousy and distrust between them, where other- || ness which, whether properly or not, enter so 
the debate even for a moment; and yet he felt it || wise there might exist confidence and affection. || largely into the ordinary debates of the Senate, 
his duty to say a few words in explanation of the || Such, I believe, are the general consequences of || but which are altogether misplaced, and dan- 
vote he was about togive. Iam (said Mr. E.) op- || these petitions throughout the Union; certainly || gerous, when connected with the consideration 
posed to slavery, and think it a great evil in any || the very reverse of what is intended by those who || of those deep and vital interests involved in any 
community; and I believe such is- the opiniomof || frame them; and they produce no good effects to discussion 0 the institution of slavery. Itis very 
most of the reflecting men in the South, viewing the || counterbalance those evils. If the petitioners || desirable, as has been well suggested by the Sen- 
ee in the abstract, without reference to any | should succeed, (of which there is not the least || ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wessrer,] that, 
xed and settled condition of society. Such, 1 || probability)—if by common consent all should || if we must deliberate on this subject, we do s0 
am very sure, is the almost universal opinion in |! agree to abolish slavery in the District, not a || with all the calmness possible, and with a delib- 
the State of Ohio. The people of that State en- || single slave would be thereby emancipated; all || erate and combined effort to do what is best, 
tertain that opinion, fixed and immovable; it was | would be hurried off in anticipation of such a || under the perilous circumstances which surround 
imbibed by them from their earliest infancy, and || law, if it were likely to pass, and sold to the cot- || us, uninfluenced by the paltry purposes of party. 
it has grown up with them asa part of the morals || ton and sugar planters in the South. In whatever ee you may come to it, the dis- 
of the society in which they are reared; and yet | Again: the measure would be arbitrary in the || cussion is full of danger. The fact that you are 
public opinion on the subject of abolition is, in || extreme. The people of this District, whose || deliberating on the oes of slavery inspires my 
that State, such as our southern brethren them- || condition would be changed so materially and so || mind with the most solemn thoughts. No matter 
selves would consider sound. There are a few || violently, are not consulted. They have no voice || how it comes before you, no matter whether the 
in favor of the interference of Congress to abolish | in the proposed measure. Their situation is, in- || questions be preliminary or collateral, you have 
slavery in this District; and yet I can safely say || deed, peculiar. Our government over them is || no jurisdiction of it in any of its aspects. These 
that I know of none who would push that measure | among the most arbitrary on earth; they have || doors should be closed against it, for you have 
beyond what they suppose to be the constitu- | none of the blessings of self-government what- || no right to draw into question here an institu- 
tional powers of Congress; none who would dis- | ever, and have no participation in selecting their || tion guarantied by the Constitution, and on 
turb the people of the States in the enjoyment of | rulers. We who are here, know something of || which, in fact, the right of twenty-two Senators 
all that the Constitution secures to them. It is 1 their situation, their wants, and their wishes. || toa seat in this body is founded—and, emphat- 
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ically, you have no right to assail, or to permit 


to be assailed, the domestic relations of a partic- 
ular section of the country, which you are incapa- 
ble of appreciating—of which you are necessarily | 
ienorant—which the Constitution puts beyond 
your reach, and which a fair courtesy, it would 
seem, should exempt from your discussion. It 
exacts some patience in a southern man to sit 
here and listen, day after day, to enumerations of | 
the demoralizing effects of his household arrange- 
ments considered in the abstract—to hear his con- 
dition of life lamented over, and to see the cool- 
ness with which it is proposed to admit petitioners 
who assail, and vilify,and pity him, on the ground | 
that it would hurt their feelings if we do not listen 
tothem. We sit here and hear all this, and more 
than this. We hear ourselves accused of being 
agitators because we ask the question, is it the 
pleasure of the Senate to hear those who thus 
assailus? As yet, Mr. President, the incendiaries 
are but at your door, demanding admittance, and 
it is yet within your power to say to them that 
they shall not throw their burning brands upon | 
this floor, or propagate the conflagration through 
this Government. Before you lend yourself to 
their unhallowed purposes, I wish to say a word 
or two upon the actual condition of the abolition 
question; for I greatly fear, from what has trans- 
pired here, that it is very insufficiently understood ; 
and that the danger of the emergency is by no 
means estimated as it ought to be. God forbid 
that I should permit any matter of temporary 
interest or passion to enter into what I am about 
to tell you of the real dangers which environ 
us. My State has been assailed. Be itso. My 
peculiar principles have been denounced. I sub- 
mit to it. Sarcasms, intended to be bitter, have 
been uttered against us. Let them pass. I will 
not pani myself to be disturbed by these things, 
or, by retorting them, throw any suspicion on 
the temper in which I solemnly warn both sec- 
tions. of this Union of the impending dangers, 
and exhort this Senate to do whatever becomes 
its wisdom and patriotism under the circum- 
stances. Let us not shut our eyes, sir, on our 
condition. Some gentlemen have intimated that 
there is a purpose to get upa panic. No; no, 
sir, | have no such purpose. A panic on this 
subject is a disaster. The stake is too great to 
play for under a panic. In the presence of so 
much danger as I solemnly believe exists, | would 
rather steady every mind to the coldest contem- 
plation of it, than endeavor to excite my own, or 
the feelings of others, by adventitious stimulants. 
If I over-estimate the magnitude of the dangers 
which threaten us, it is in spite of myself, against 
my wishes, and after the most deliberate consid- | 
eration. ° 
Look round, sir, on the circumstances under | 
which these numerous and daily-increasing peti- 
tions are sent to us. They do not come as here- 
tofore, singly and far apart, from the quiet routine 
of the Society of Friends, or the obscure vanity 
of some philanthropic club, but they are sent to 
us in vast numbers from soured and agitated 
communities, poured in upon us from the over- 
flowing of public sentiment, whigh everywhere, 
in ajl western Europe and eastern America has 
been lashed into’ excitement on this subject. 
Whoever has looked at the actual condition of | 
society must have perceived that the public mind 
is not in its accustomed state of repose, but active 
and stirred up and agitated beyond all former 
example. The bosom of society heaves with new 
and violent emotions. The general pulse. beats 
stronger and quicker than at any period since the 
access of the French Revolution. Public opinion 
labors, like the priestess on her tripod, with the 
prophecy ofgreatevents. InGermany,in France, 
and in England, there is a great movement part 
organized upon the spirit of the times, whose tone 
ency is to overturn established institutions, and 
remodel the organic forms of society; for whose 
purposes the process of experiment is too slow, 
and the action of reason too cold; whose infuri- 
‘cd philanthropy goeth about seeking whom it 
may devour. To these ethical or political enthu- | 
siasis the remote and unsustained institution of | 
‘lavery offers at once a cheap and fruitful sub- | 
ject. Accordingly, it is known that the doctrin- | 








leading paper, the Journal des Debats, conducted 


lavery in the Distri 


with much ability, is devoted to the purposes of | 
abolitionism. The Due de Broglie, Prime Min- 
ister of France, with St. Domingo before his eyes, 
is president of an abolition society having in view 
the manumission of the slaves in the French West 
Indies. 

Sut the state of feeling in England has a much 
more direct influence upon us; and is, therefore, 
of more important investigation. She exercises 
a vast power over the public mind of this coun- 
try, and especially of the northeastern portion of 
it. An intense and immediate sympathy binds 
them together. The same literature, laws, and 
language—to a certain extent the same political 
institutions—are so bound up together, or rather 
interwoven, by a vast and infinitely ramified in- 
tercourse, that the inhabitants of the northern 
and middle States are more familiar with the 
daily press of England than with that of their 
own country south of the Potomac. 

What, sir, is the condition of this slave ques- 
tion in England? The English Parliament, not 
only with the approbation, but at the instance of 
the English people, has liberated the slaves of 
the West Indies. The rights of individuals—the 
public interest—the existence of the colonies— 
could not arrest the torrent of public opinion: all 
are swept away. A Government, laboring under 


a laad of public debt, and a people oppressed by | 


enormous taxation, have given $100,000,000 for 


the abolition of slavery; have destroyed the most | 


cherished colonies, and trampled upon the rights 
of private property. This is a sson of terri- 
ble admonition to us; and let not the history of 
the progress of events in England be thrown 
away. It is but forty or fifty years since that 
the abolition of slavery was conceived in England 
by a weak enthusiast in Parliament, and a clois- 


tered scholar of Oxford, whose heated imagina- | 
tion was directed to this subject by accident, or | 
by that unseen but potent spirit of the times | 
which, pervading the general mass of intellect, | 


is at first known only by its effects upon indi- 


the planters lulled them- 
selves into a fatal security. The politicians ad- 
dressed them then as they do us now. The mem- 
ber of Parliament gradually brought to his assist- 


| vidual minds peculiarly adapted to its influences. | 
“Wilberforce and Clarkson were not attended to— | 
| neglected, despised: 


ance a small neutral party in politics—the scholar | 


poured his declamation from the press. 


The | 


great parties in Parliament courted the neutrals; | 


the public ear became familiarized to the denun- 
ciations of Clarkson. Still the planters reposed 
in security, and the politicians said: ‘‘ There is 
no danger.”’ 

The Edinburgh Review, in 1817, held this lan- 
guage: 
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‘upon it, or to consik 


“It is scarcely necessary to premise, that the advocates | 


for the abolition of the slave trade most cordially reprobate 
all idea of emancipating the slaves already in our planta- 
tions. 
the story of the galley slaves in Don Quixote, and we are 
persuaded never had any place in the minds of those en- 


Such a scheme, indeed, is sufficiently answered by | 


lightened and judicious persons who have contended in this | 


cause.”?’ 


Quoting this passage in 1819, Mr. Walsh, in 
his Appeal, says: 


‘The most zealous of the English philanthropists have | 


not carricd their views so far, with respect to West India 
slavery, as its immediate or speedy‘abolition.” 


And he adds: 


** So late as 1817, Lord Holland, one of the most devoted 
amongst the associates of Mr. Wilberforce, moved in the 
House of Peers, a petition to the Prince Regent, praying 
that the idea of emancipating the slaves in the West Indies 
might be disowned by royal proclamation throughout the 
islands ; which was done accordingly.”? 


And now, look to Jamaica for the result. Look 
too, sir, to the sway and dominion which the 


| principles and feelings of Wilberforce and Clark- 


ical economy and o 


aire and juste milieu party of France, and its } 


son have obtained over the whole public mind. 
The daily press, a peenneeties works of polit- 

fiction, the whole mass of 
literature, is filled and reeking with abolitionism. 
Every channel which feeds the public intelligence 
is choked with it. Every topic which can arouse 
attention or inflame the imagination, is perverted 


| 
| 
| 


into its service. Christendom is invoked to join | 


in the crusade. 


plied, and nobles and commoners press into them | 


with equal zeal. Meetings are held, in which are 
found together the proudest titles and the starving 
operatives. The condition of the Africans has 


Abolition societies are multi- | 
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ceased to be matter of discussion, and@ is given 
up to declamation. Cant has been stimulated 
into passion, and passion inflamed into fury. A 
morbid sensibility has been roused for the African, 
and has outrun the general excitement, A sort 
of crevasse has broken from the main stream of 
vublic excitement, and pours itself upon Africa, 
Vith a strong perception of this feeling, O'Con- 
nell exclaimed in the British Parliament, while 
claiming its attention to the infinitely worse con- 
dition of the Irish Catholics, ‘* Would to God 
we were black.’’ 

The smartness of debate might reply to me, 
that all this is the march of mind, the progress of 
reason, before which the institutions of the South 
must eventually give way. Itrarely happens, sir, 
that a fixed public opinion, properly so called, 
manifests itself by such violence and fury as 
characterize the proceedings of abolitionism, or 
that the progress of reason is attended by such 
contortions. Those who assail us know nothing 
of the institution which they denounce—nothing 
of its complex and various character. They have 
not seen it in its actual existence, are ignorant of 
the facts about which they pretend to reason, and 
cannot comprehend the consequences of their pro- 
ceedings. 

But what is it to me or you, sir, sitting here 
under the Constitution, whether it be the march 
of mind or of madness that is treading under foot 
that instrument to get at those institutions? 
Whether it be opinion or frenzy—whether it be 
destiny or fashion, you have no right to decide 

ler of it. We are neither a 
college nor a club, but a constitutional assembly, 
whose business it is to maintain the Constitution 
and defend the rights it guaranties; and it is 
equally our duty to do so whether public opinion 
or madness rules the hour. I protest against 
your jurisdiction of any abstract proposition on 
this or any other subject. My object is to rouse 
this Senate, and, as far as I can be heard, these 
States, to a just sense of the impending dangers; 
and let me ask, sir, if this danger would be dimin- 
ished by attributing these petitions to the dictates 
of reason rather than to the ravings of fanaticism ? 

Clarkson and Wilberforce have done their 
work! How many such men are now in the 
field, now in this country, at our doors, Mr. 
President, pressing on to this work of devastation 
and massacre! Let us look at the state of things 
in our own country, and at the moment of our 
deliberations. 

It is of the utmost consequence to both sections 
of the Union that we make an accurate review of 
our position. We should not resign our minds 
to a stolid stoicism, which awaits danger without 
resorting to the means of avoiding it, or to that 
counterfeit courage which sustains itself by un- 
derrating the power of its assailant. Let us not 
diminish the difficulties, that we may excuse our 
impotence or indolence in overcom:ng them. 
The best way to avoid danger is to meet it plump. 

Mr. lets ory I thank gentlemen of the Senate 
from non-slaveholding States for the very strong 
assurances they have given us of their decided 
opposition to the purposes and practices of the 
Abolitionists. I receive their declarations with 
unhesitating confidence in their candor and un- 
feigned gratitude; and I am firmly persuaded that 
they, as well as many members from my own 
section, suppose that the agitation is made by a 
few infatuated men, whose frothy philanthropy, 
if not whipped up by our discussions, will, in a 
short time, subside. 

But I beg to call the attention of such, in the 
first place, to the avowals which have been made 
by the Senators from Vermont. The honorable 
Senator, [Mr. Prentiss,} with his characteristic 
earnestness, and with the weight communicated 
to everything he says, by the high estimate of 
his worth and ability, and the known gravity of 
his mode of thinking, has informed us thatamongst 
these petitioners are men of as much worth and 

atriotism as are to be found anywhere; and the 

Denesahhe gentleman himself vindicates the peti- 
tioners by the authority of his coéperation, when 
he declares here in his place that Congress is 
constitutionally endowed with the power of man- 
umitting the slaves in this District, and that it is 
expedient to exercise this power. But a short 
| time since the Legislature of the State which the 
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gentleman represents passed resolutions that the } 


matter of slavery ought not to be agitated. Now | 
the Senator thinks it expedient to act. His col- | 
league, too, assures us that the progress of the | 
agitation in Vermont is greatly accelerated; that | 
seven societies have been recently organized in | 
one county; and that he hears of societies springing | 
up in quarters, remote neighborhoods, where he | 
had supposed that abolition had scarcely been | 
heard of. Is there nothing in these facts? 

Five hundred societies are now organized, and 
in active operation, and daily increasing in num- 
bers. Is there nothing inthis? In these wide- 
spread associations, are there none but the weak 
and base, a noisy and impotent rabble, which will 
fret itself into exhaustion? Or are they com- 
posed, as all such popular movements are, of a 
mixed multitude of all those whom wild enthu- 
siasm, mistaken piety, perverted benevolence, 
and blind zeal, hurry and crowd together, to swell 
the torrent of public enthusiasm, when it sets | 
strongly towards a favorite object? However 
humbly [ may think of the wisdom of these peo- | 
ple, I do place a high estimate upon their zeal and 
enterprise. We have seen what these qualities 
effected in England on this subject, and they are 
notless efficacious here. There is at this moment 
in New York an association of twenty-five men 
of wealth and high standing, who, with a spirit 
worthy of a better cause, have bound themselves 
to contribute forty thousand dollars a year to the 
propagation of abolition doctrines through the 
ress. Five of these pay twenty thousand dol- | 
en a year,and one one thousand dollars a month. 
Such is the spirit, and such the means to sustain 
it. 

Again, I demand, sir, do these things indicate 
nothing? The press is subsidized—societies for 
mutual inflammation are formed—men, women, 
and children join in the petitions—rostrums are 
erected —itinerant lecturers pervade the land, 
preaching up to nightly crowds a crusade against 
slavery. The pulpit resounds with denunciations 
of the sin of slavery, and infuriate zealots unfurl 
the banner of the cross tothe standard to which the 
Abolitionististo rally. The cause of anti-slavery | 
is made identical with religion, and men and | 
women are exhorted by all that they esteem holy, | 
by all the high and exciting obligations of duty to 
man and to God, by all that can warm the heart | 
or inflame the imagination, to join in the pious 
work of purging the sin of slavery from the land. 
Gentlemen have told us of the array of the rev- 
erend clergy on these petitions. Infatuated and | 
deluded men! In the name of charity, they lay 
a scene of blood and massacre; in the blasphemed 
name of the religion of peace they promote a civil | 
and servile war; they invoke liberty to prostrate | 
the only Government established for its preserva- 
tion. But what voice can penetrate the deafness 
of fanaticism? It neither hears nor sees nor rea- 
sons, but feels and burns and acts with a maniac 
force. 

Nor are the all-exciting topics of religion the 
only sources from which this turbid and impetu- 
ous stream is swollen. All the sympathies of the 
American heart for liberty—the word itself has | 
a magic in it—achieved through war and revolu- | 
tion, are perverted into it. When the war-cry is | 
God and Liberty—when it is thundered from the 


pulpit, and reéchoed from the press, and caught || 


up and shouted forth by handreds of societies, 
until the whole land rings with it, shall we alone | 
not hear it, or hearing it, lay the flattering unction 
to our souls that it portends nothing? Be not | 
deceived, I entreat gentlemen, in regard to the | 
power of the causes which are operating upon | 
the population of the non-slaveholding States. 
The public mind in those States has long been 
prepared for the most favorable reception of the 
influences now brought to bear upon it. It has 


been lying fallow for the seed, which is now || 


sown broadcast. A deep anti-slavery feeling has 


it is inscribed upon their statute-books. Each, 
in succession, impelled by this feeling, has abol- 
ished slavery within its own jurisdiction; and 
what has been effected there withovt, as yet, 
any fatal consequences, unreflecting ignorance 
will readily suppose may be effected everywhere 
under all circumstances. The spirit of propa- 
gandism is in proportion to the distance of the 





| 
| 
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object, and the ignorance of the propagandist. 
Of the whole population of those States, ninety- 
nine hundredths regard the institution with de- 
cided disapprobation; and scarcely a less propor- 
tion entertain some vague desire that it should 


be abolished, in some way, at some time, and | 


believe that the time will come, and the mode be 


devised. They believe that slavery is bad in the | 


abstract, and not incurable as it exists. The re- 
moteness of it from themselves makes them at 
once more ignorant of its actual condition, and 
bolder in suggesting remedies. It is to such a 
temper of mind that the inflammatory appeals I 
have spoken of are addressed. 

Sut there is still another element of power 
scarcely less than either of those I have adverted 
to, which the incendiaries will not be slow to avail 
themselves of. 
States where they have already gained foothold, 


and mark the eagerness and equality with which || ment is capable, and thus to enter into mutual 


two great political parties are struggling for as- 
cendency. Animated by the utmost intenseness 
of party spirit, and in the very height of a con- 
test of life and death, they will be willing to 
snatch such arms as fury may supply, and avail 
themselves of such auxiliaries as chance may 
offer. A third party, even were it less numerous 
than the Abolitionists, occupying for a time a 


| neutral position, will of course be able to decide 


the controversy. Each party will dread its ac- 


cession to the other; and each may, perhaps in | 


turn, court its influence. ‘Thus its consequence 


is enhanced, &nd deriving strength from position, | 


it acquires a new principle of augmentation, until 
it becomes sufficiently powerful to absorb one or 
the other of the contending parties, and become 
itself the principal in the controversy. Then are 
added party spirit, political ambition, local inter- 


ests; and with all this aggregation of strength | 


and power, think you, sir, that abolitionism, at 
your next session, will pause at your door, wait- 
ing to see if it be your pleasure to ask itin? Even 
now, sir, candidates for popular favor begin to 
feel the influence of this new power. The very 
fact of the reluctance which we all feel to agitate 
this matter here bespeaks our fears of exasperat- 
ing the strength which we instinctively know re- 
sides in the Abolitionists. Gentlemen say we 


must tread softly lest we wake the giant; we | 
must not breathe upon the spark lest it burst into | 


a blaze; we must bow down before the coming 

storm until it blows over, for fear that it will 

prostrate us if we stand up; and while the policy 

of such a course is urged we are told there is no 
anger. 

No gentleman will suppose that I take pleasure 
in indicating the causes of growth, or the present 
strength of the Abolitionists, or would willingly 
exaggerate them. It is not, I confess, without 
the deepest apprehensions that I contemplate 
them; but my chief fears arise frony the supine- 
ness with which they are regarded here, on both 
sides of the House. 
fatal security. Lam amazed and dismayed at 
the view which my friends have taken of these 
matters. I know well that their interest is ident- 
ical with mine. 
and most willingly would I indulge in their sooth- 
ing hopes, if the deepest sense of the most im- 
perious duty did not exact of me to call upon 
them to awake to a sense of the danger, and be 
prepared to meet it with a thorough comprehen- 
sion of its import; and asa member of the Senate 
of the United States, I warn and exhort gentle- 
men to take early and decided counsel as to what 
The occasion concerns us all, 
not perhaps in an equal degree, but it deeply con- 
cerns all who feel, as 1 do, a profound veneration 
for the Constitution, and an ardent love for the 
Union. I conjure the Senators from the non- 
slaveholding States to approach this subject with 
a steady regard and unfaltering step; to come to 


| the task at once, before it is too late; to interpose 
always existed in the northern and middle States; || 


all the authority of this Government between the 
incendiaries and their fatal purposes; and to 
pledge the moral weight of their individual char- 


| acters against it. 


I heartily approve the sentiments which have 
been generally avowed in the Senate, and appre- 
ciate the patriotic feelings which gentlemen have 
expressed in regard to the Abolitionists. I have 
read, with unfeigned pleasure, the wise commu- 


| nication of the Governor of New York to |} 


Cast your eyes, sir, over the | 





We repose ina false and | 


I know their honcr and candor, | 





Legislature, and am gratified to believe that ess 
is a mass of intelligence and worth in that creat 
State, as well as in others of the northern and 
middle States, which deeply disapproves thege 
»roceedings. But what I fear is, that neither 
rere nor elsewliere is there a sufficient perception 
of the imminence of the danger, or the potency 
and permanency of those causes which create jz. 
Even honorable gentlemen from the South, who 
have all at stake, around whose hearths, and in 


| whose bed-chambers, the cry of thousands js 


invoking murder, in the name of God and liberty— 

with the example of Jamaica and St. Domingo 
| before them, even they are not sufficiently aroused 
to the emergency. I entreat them to awake; | 
invoke gentlemen from all quarters, of all parties, 
to unite at once, to combine here, in the adoption 
_of the strongest measures of which this Goverp- 


| pledges to oppose, by all possible means, and to 
| the last extremity, the destructive and extermin- 
ating doctrines of these terrible incendiaries, 
Signalize your opposition by the most decided 
action. Stamp their nefarious propositions with 
unqualified reprobation. Throw the whole au- 
| thority of this Government against them. Pledge 
the authority of each Senator in his own State. 
Say to the Abolitionists that this Government 
| willin no event be made an instrament in your 
hands. Say to the South that this pestilential 
stream shall not be poured upon you through 
these Halls. Give us the strongest measures. 
If you cannot adopt the proposition of my col- 
league, let us know what youcando. The matters 
before us are of the deepest consequence, and it 
may, perhaps, not be within the competence of 
this Government to effect an entire remedy of the 
evil. Something, however, can be done; you 
may, at least, save yourselves from becoming 
either passively or actively accessory to the result. 
Erect yourselves into a barrier between the op- 
posing sections. Save the Union if you can. 

If things go much further, you may find this 
no easy matter. Recent experience has, thank 
God, demonstrated that this Government is not 
strong enough to produce disunion. Will it be 
| strong enough to prevent it if proceedings go on 

which inevitably make two people of us, warring 

on a question which on the one side involves ex- 
| istence, and on the other arrays all the fury of 
| fanaticism? Think you, sir, that if you have 
not the spirit or power to trample out the brand 
that is thrown amongst us, you can yet bring 
help when the whole land is wrapped in confla- 
gration? If, however, in your judgment it is not 
competent or expedient to act decisively, tell us 
so. Let us know what you can or will do, and 
we will consider it, and bring to the consideration 


| to find safety for the Constitution in your meas- 
ures. Our own safety is in our own keeping. I 
will not more than allude to it, for fear of mis- 
construction; but while with the most painful 
emotions I have adverted to the dangers of our 
situation, while with the most profound solicitude 
I entreat the Senate to guard againstthem, I know 
| that the South has the power and the will to vin- 
dicate its rights and protect itself. Even if it 
were destitute of the high spirit which charac- 
terizes it; if it were without the resources which 
abound there, it would be forced into a position 
of self-defense by the inexorable necessities of 
self-preservation. The South has drawn deep 
| lessons of instruction from the colonial history 
‘of France and England. St. Domingo and Ja- 
| maica were colonies subject to the dominion ofa 
| foreign Power, and perished because they were 
colonies. Theirdisastrous history is not recorded 
'in vain. I will not pursue this topic. I am here 
a member of the Senate of the United States, 
_ impressed with a sense of my federal duties, and, 
in discharge of them, have felt myself compelled 


to state my conception of the perilous circum- 
stances in which we are; because I fear there 1s 
| a fatal misconception in regard to them. It is 
| possible, sir, that I may have conceived them too 
strongly. I wish it may turn outso. It iserring 
on the safe side to magnify the strength of the 
| enemy, if you intend to encounter him with forti- 
tude ‘and just preparation. Many friends near 
me see nothing on the horizon but a floating cloud, 





of it a candid and conciliatory temper, anxious . 
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which the summer breeze will driveaway. Isee, | 
or think I see; the gathering of a tempest sur- || 
charged with all the elements of devastation. If || 
they be right, it is happy for us all; but if they || 
be wrong, and I right, and the blesded moments || 
of preparation are thrown away until the storm 
bursts, they incur an awful responsibility. 
Mr. President, I have troubled you with great | 
reluctance. It is very painful to me to hear these 
matters debated here. The presentation of these 
petitions forces the subject upon us; but it is 
every way disagreeable. I trust the Senate will 
bring the unprofitable debate to a speedy termin- | 
ation by a prompt and efficient discharge of its || 
high duties; and for one I shall be silent until it || 


acts. : 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. C. CALHOUN, || 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, | 
In THE Senate, March 9, 1836. 


The question of receiving the Petitions from Pennsylva- 
nia for the Abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia 
being under consideration— 


Mr. CALHOUN said: If we may judge from 
what has been said, the mind of the Senate is 
fully made up on the subject of these petitions. 
With the exception of the two Senators from 
‘Vermont, [Messrs. Prentiss and Swirt,] all 
who have spoken have avowed their conviction, 
not only that they contain nothing requiring the 
action of the Senate, but that the petitions are 
highly mischievous, as tending to agitate and || 
distract the country and to endanger the Union 
itself. With these concessions I may fairly ask, 
why should these petitions be received? Why 
receive, when we have made up our mind not to 
‘act? Why idly waste our time and lower our 
dignity in the useless ceremony of receiving to 
reject, as is proposed, should the petitions be 
received? Why finally receive what all acknowl- 
edge to be highly dangerous and mischievous? 
But.one reason has been, or can be, assigned— 
that not to receive would be a violation of the || 
right of petition, and, of course, that we are bound 
to receive, however objectionable and dangerous 
the petitions may be. If such be the fact, there 
is an end to the question. As great as would be | 
the advantage to the Abolitionists, if we are bound | 
to receive—if it would be a violation of the right | 
of petition not to receive, we must acquiesce. On | 
the other hand, if it shall be shown, not only | 
that we are not bound to receive, but that to re- 
ceive on the ground on which it has been placed | 
would sacrifice the constitutional rights of this 
body would yield to the Abolitionists all they 
could hope at this time, and would surrender all 
the outworks by which the slaveholding States 
can defend their rights and property Here, then 
a unanimous rejection of these petitions ought of 
right to follow. 

The decision, then, of the question now before 
the Senate is reduced to the single point: ‘* Are 
we bound to receive these petitions?’’ or, to vary 
the form of the question, ‘* Would it be a viola- 
tion of the right of petition not to receive them?”’ 

When the ground was first taken, that it would 
be a violation, I could scarcely persuade myself 
that those who took it were In earnest, so con- 
trary was it to all my conceptions of the rights 
of this body, and the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion; but finding it so earnestly maintained, I 
have since carefully investigated the subject, and 
the result has been a confirmation of my first im- 
pression, and a conviction that the claim of right 
is without shadow of foundation. The ques- 
tion, I must say, has not been fairly met. Those 
opposed to the side which we support have dis- 
cussed the question as if we denied the right of 
petition, when they could not but know that the 
true issue is not as to the existence of the right, 
which is acknowledged by all, but its extent and || 
limits, which not one of our veers has so 
much as attempted to ascertain. What they have 
declined doing I undertake to perform. 

There must be some point, all will agree, || 
where the right of petition ends, and that of 
this body begins. Where is that point? I have 











1] rules, the order and form of its action. 


| its proceedings clearly fixed’, and so perfectly 


in this discussion. 


| shall be introduced by the President or a member, a brief 


a motion to receive, and a vote of a majority of 


and seconded. On this question, then, the right }} 
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examined this question carefully, and I assert | 
boldly, without the least fear of refutation, tl®t, 
stretched to the utmost, the right cannot be ex- 
tended beyond the presentation of a petition, at 
which point the rights of this body commence. 


'| When a petition is presented, it is before the 


Senate. It must then be acted on. -Some dispo- 
sition must be made of it before the Senate can 
proceed to the consideration of any other subject. 
This no one will deny. With the action ot the 
Senate its rights commence—rights secured by 


| an express provision of the Constitution, which 


vests each House with the right of regulating its 
own proceedings; that is, to determine, by fixed 
To ex- 
tend the right of petition beyond presentation is 
clearly to extend it beyond that point, where the | 


| action of the Senate commences; and, as such, 
| is a manifest violation of its constitutional rights. 


Here, then, we have the limits between the right 
of petition and the right of the Senate to regulate 


defined, as not to admit of mistake; and I would 
add, of controversy, had it not been questioned 


If what I have asserted required confirmation, 
ample might be found in our rules, which embody 
the deliberate sense of the Senate on this point, 


| from the commencement of the Government to 
|| thisday. Among them the Senate has prescribed 

| that of its proceedings on the presentation of 
| petitions. ft 


is contained in the 24th rule, which 
I ask the Secretary to read, with Mr. Jefferson’s 
remarks in reference to it: | 


‘‘ Before any petition or memorial addressed to the Sen- 
ate shall be neceived, and read at the table, whether the same 


statement of the contents of the petition or memorial shall 
verbally be made by the introducer.” —Rule 24. 


| 
Mr. Jefferson’s remarks: 


“ Regularly a motion for receiving it must be made and 1} 
seconded ; and a question put whether it shall be received ; 
but acry from the House of ‘ receive,’ or even a silence, 
dispenses with the formality of the question.”’ 


Here we have a confirmation of all I have as- | 
serted. It clearly proves that, when a petition is 
resented, the action of the Senate commences. 
he first act is to receive the petition. Received 
by whom? Not the Secretary, but the Senate. 
And how can it be received by tlie Senate, but on 


the body? And Mr. Jefferson accordingly tells 
us that regularly such a motion must be made || 


of the Senate begins, and its right is as perfect || 
and full to receive or reject, as it is to adope or 
a any other question, in any subsequent stage 
of its proceedings. When I add, that this rule | 
was adopted as far back as the 19th of April, 
1789, at the first session of the Senate, and that 
it has been retained, without alteration, in all the 
subsequent changes and modifications of the rules, 
we have the strongest evidence of the deliberate | 
sense of this body, in reference tothe point under | 
consideration. 
I feel that I might here terminate the discus- | 
sion. I have shown conclusively that the right 
of petition cannot possibly be extended beyond | 
presentation. At that point it is met by the 
rights of the Senate; and it follows, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that, so far from being bound 
to receive these petitions, so far would a rejection 
be from violating the right of petition, were it left | 
perfectly free to reject or receive at pleasure; to | 
deprive us of which would violate the rights of || 
this body secured by the Constitution. | 
But, on a question of such magnitude, I feel it | 
to be a duty to remove every difficulty; and that | 
not a shadow of a doubt may remain, I shall not || 
papoeed to reply to the objections our opponents || 
ave made to the grounds I have taken. At the || 
head of these, it has been urged, again and again, || 
that petitioners have a right to be heard, and that | 
not to receive petitions is to refuse a hearing. It | 
| 
} 





is to be regretted that throughout this discussion, 
those opposed to us have dealt in such vague 
generalities, and ventured assertions with so little 
attention to facts. Why have they not informed || 
us, in the present instance, what is meant by the || 
right to be heard, and how that right is violated 
by a refusal to receive? Had they thought proper’ 
to give us this information, it would at least have 


| 
i 
| 
' 
| 


| the petitioners from being heard in person. 
| it may be meant that petitioners have a right to 


| the fullest extent. 
| the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucuanan,]} 


| this question been before uS for months? 


|| on the present occasion. 
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greatly facilitated my reply; but, as it is, [ am 
constrained to inquire into the different senses in 
which the assertion may be taken, and then to 
show that in not one of them is the right =. 
tion in the slightest degree infringed by a refusal 
to receive. 

What, then, is meant by the assertion that 
these petitioners have a right to be heard? Is it 
meant that they have a right to appear in the 
Senate Chamber in person to present their peti- 
tion, and to be heard in its defense? If this be 
the meaning, the dullest apprehension must see 
that the question on receiving has not the slightest 
bearing on such right. If they have the right to 
be heard personally at our bar, it is not the 24th 


| rule of our proceedings, but the 19th, which 


violates that right. That rule expressly provides 
that a motion to admit any person whatever 
within the doors of the Senate to present a peti- 
tion, shall be out of order, and of course excludes 
But 


have their petitions presented to the Senate, and 
read in their hearing. If this be the meaning, the 
right has been enjoyed in the present instance to 
The petition was presented by 


in the usual mode, by giving a statement of its 
contents, and, on my call, was read by the Secre- 
tary at his table. 

But one more sense can be attached to the as- 
sertion. It may be meant that the petitioners 
have a right to have their petitions discussed by 
the Senate. If this be intended, I will venture to 
say that there never was an assertion more di- 
rectly in the teeth of facts than that which has 
been so frequently made in the course of this dis- 
cussion—that to refuse to receive the petition is 
to refuse a hearing to the petitioners. Has not 
Has 
not the petition been discussed day after day, 
fully and freely, in all its bearings? And how, 
with these facts before us—with the debates still 
ringing in our ears, any Senator can rise in his 
place, and gravely pronounce that to refuse to 
receive this petition is to refuse a hearing to the 
petitioners—to refuse discussion, in the broadest 
scase, is past my comprehension, Our oppo- 
nents, as if in their eagerness to circumscribe the 
rights of the Senate, and to enlarge those of the 
Abolitionists—for such must be the effect of their 
course—have closed their senses against facts 
ere before their eyes; and have entirely over- 
ooked the nature of the question now before the 
Senate, and which they have been so long dis- 
cussing. 

The 2 on receiving the petition not only 
admits discussion, but admits it in the most ample 
manner; more so, in fact, than any other, except 


| the final question on the rejection of the prayer 


of the petition, or some tantamount question. 
Whatever may go to show that the petition is or 
is not deserving the action of this body may be 
freely urged for or against it, as has been done 
In this respect thege is 


| a striking difference between it and many of the 


subsequent questions which may be raised after 
reception, and particularly the one made by the 
Senator from Temamene. {Mr. Gronpr,} who 
now is so strenuous an advocate in favor of the 
right of the petitioners to be heard. He. spoke 
with great apparent complacency of his course, 
as it respects another of these petitions. And 
what was that course? He whois now so eager 
for discussion—to give a hearing, moved to lay 
the petition on the tablea motion which cuts 
off all discussion. 

_ Bat, it may be asked, if the question on receiv- 
ing petitions admits of so wide a scope for dis- 
cussion, why not receive this petition, and diseuss 
it at some subsequent stage? Why not receive, 
in order to reject its prayer, as proposed by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucnanan,] 
instead of rejecting the petition itself on the ques- 


| tion of receiving, as we propose?. What is the 


difference between the two? 

I do not intend, at this stage; to compare or 
rather to contrast the two courses, for they admit 
of no comparison. My object, at present, is to 
establish, beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
we are not bound to receive these petitions; and 
when that is accomplished, I will then show the 
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disastrous consequences which must follow the 
reception of the petition, be the after disposition 
what it may. In the mean time, it is sufficient to 
remark, that it is only on the question of receiv- 
ing, that opposition can be made to the petition 
itself. On all others, the opposition is to its prayer. 
On the decision, then, of the question of receiv- 
ing, depends the important question of jurisdic- 
tion. ‘To receive is to take jurisdiction—to give 
an implied pledge to investigate and decide on the 
prayer, and to give the petition a place in our 
archives, and become responsible for its safe-keep- 
ing; and who votes for receiving of this petition 
on the ground on which its reception is placed, 
votes that Congress is bound to take jurisdiction 
of the question of abolishing slavery both here 
and in the States; gives an implied pledge to take 
the subject under consideration; and orders the 
petition to be placed among the public records 
for safe-keeping. 

But, to proceed, in reply to the objections of 
our opponents. It is next urged that precedents 
are against the side we support. I meet this 
objecuon with a direct denial. From the begin- 
ning of the Government to the commencement of 
this session, there is not a single precedent that 
justifies the receiving of these petitions, on the 
ground on which their reception is urged. The 
real state of the case is, that we are not following, 
but making, precedents. For the first time has 
the principle been assumed that we are bound to 
receive petitions; that we have no discretion, but 
must take jurisdiction overthem, however absurd, 
frivolous, mischievous, or foreign from the pur- 
pose for which 
Receive these petitions, and you will create a 
precedent which will hereafter establish this mon- 
strous principle. As yet there are.none. The 
case relied on by the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gronpy] is in no respect analogous. No 
question in that case was made on the reception 
of the petition, ‘The petition slipped in without 
taking a vote, as is daily done, when the attention 
of the Senate is not particularly called to the 
subject. The question on which the discussion 
took place was on the reference, and not on the 
reception, as in this case; but what is decisive 
against the precedent, and which I regret the 
Senator [Mr. Grunpy] did not state, so that it 
might accompany his remarks, is the fact, that 
the petition was not for abolishing slavery. The 
subject was the African slave trade; and the peti- 
tion simply prayed that Congress would inquire 
whether they might not adopt some measure of 
interdiction, prior to 1808, when, by the Consti- 
tution, they would be authorized to suppress that 
trade. I ask the Secretary to read the prayer of 
the petition: 

** But we find it indispensably incumbent on us, as a re- 
ligious body, assuredly believing that both the true temporal 


jnterests of nations and eternal well-being of individuals | 


depend on doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
betore God, the creator, preserver, and benefactor of men, 
thus to attempt to excite your attention to the affecting sub- 
ject, [slave trade,] earnestly desiring that the infinite Father 
of sgjrits may so enrich our minds with His love and truth, 
and so influence your understandings by that pure wisdom 
which is full of mercy and good fruits, as that a sincere and 
an impartial inquiry may take place, whether it be not an 
essential part of the duty of your exalted station to exert 
upright endeavors, to the full extent of your power, to re- 
move every obstruction to public righteousness which the 
influence and artifice of particular persons, governed by the 
narrow, mistaken views of self-interest has occasioned; and 
whether, notwithstanding such seeming impediments, it be 
not really within your power to exercise justice and mercy, 
which, it adhered to, we cannot doubt abolition must pro- 
duce the abolition of the slave trade.’ 


Now, I ask the Senator where is the analogy 
between this and the present petition, the recep- 
tion of which he so strenuously urges? Heisa 
lawyer of long experience and of distinguished 
reputation; and I put the question to him, on 
what possible principle can a case so perfectly 
dissimilar justify the vote he intends to give on 
the present occasion? On what possible ground 
can the vote of Mr. Madison to refer that petition, 
on which he has so much relied, justify him in 
receiving this? Does he not perceive, in his own 
example, the danger of forming precedents? If 
he may cal! to his aid the authority of Mr. Mad- 
ison in a case so dissimilar, to justify the recep- 
tion of this petition, and thereby extend the 
jurisdiction of Congress over the question of 
emancipation, to what purpose hereafter may not 


very in the District of Columbia—Mr. 


the Government was created, | 
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| the example of his course on the present occasion 
| be hereafter perverted ? 
| Itis not my design to censure Mr. Madison’s 
course, but I cannot refrain from expressing my 
regret that his name is not found associated, on 
that occasion, with the sagacious and firm repre- 
sentatives from the South—Smith, Tucker, and 
Jarber, of South Carolina, James Jackson of 
Georgia, and many others, who at that early pe- 
| riod foresaw the danger, and met it, as it ought 
| ever to be met by those who regard the peace and 
security of the slaveholding States. Had he 
added the weight of his talents and authority to 
theirs,a more healthy tone of sentiment than that 
which now unfortunately exists would this day 
have been the consequence. 

Another case has been cited, to justify’the vote 
for reception. I refer to the petition from the 
Quakers, in 1805, which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Bucuanan] relies on to sustain 
him in receiving the present petition. What 1 
have said in reply to the precedent cited by the 
Senator from Tennessee, applies equally to this. 
Like that, the petition prayed legislation, not on 
abolition of slavery, but the African slave trade, 

| over which subject Congress then in a few years 
would have fall juciodiction by the Constitution, 
and might well have their attention called to it in 
advance. But, though their objects were the 
same, the manner in which the petitions were 
met was very dissimilar. Instead of being per- 
mitted to be received silently, like the former, 
this petition was met atthe threshold. The ques- 
tion of receiving was made, as on the present 
occasion, and its rejection sustained by a strong 
southern vote, as the Journals will show. The 
| Secretary will read the Journal. 

“Mr. Logan presented a petition signed Thomas Morris 
clerk, on behalfof the meeting of the representatives o 
the people called Quakers, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
&c., stating that the petitioners, from a sense of religious 
duty, had again come forward to plead the cause of their 
oppressed aad degraded ‘ellow-men of the African race. 


On the question, ‘ Shail this petition be received ?? it passed 
in the athirmative—yeas 19, nays 9.*? 


Among those to receive the petition, there were 
but four from the slaveholding States, and this 
on a single petition praying for legislation on a 
subject over which Congress in so short a time 
would have full authority. What an example to 
us on the present occasion! Can any man doubt, 
from the vote, if the southern Senators, on that 
occasion, had been placed in our present situa- 
tion—that, had it been their lot, as it is ours, to 
meet that torrent of petitions which is now poured 
in on Congress, not from peaceable Quakers, but 
ferocious incendiaries, not to suppress the African 
slave trade, but to abolish slavery, they would, 
with united voice, have rejected the petition with 
scorn and indignation? Can any one who knew 
him doubt that one of the Senators from the 
South—the gallant Sumpter—who, on that occa- 
sion, voted for receiving the petition, would have 
been among the first to vindicate the interests of 
those whom he represented, had the question at 


sion? 

We are next told that, instead of looking to the 
Constitution, in order to ascertain what are the 
limits to the right of petition, we must push that 
instrument aside, and go back to Magna Charta 
and the declaration of rights for its origin and 
limitation. We live in strange times. It seems 
there are Christians now more orthodox than the 
Bible, and politicians whose standard is higher 
than the Constitution; but I object not to tracing 
-the right to these ancient and venerated sources; 
I hold in high estimation the institutions of our 
English ancestors. They grew up gradually 
through many generations, by the incessant and 
untiring efforts of an intelligent and brave people 
struggling for centuries against the power of the 
Crown. To them we are indebted for nearly all 
that has been gained for liberty in modern times, 
excepting what we have added. But may I not 
ask how it has happened that our opponents, in 
going back to these sacred instruments, have not 
thought proper to cite their provisions, or to show 
in what manner our refusal to receive these peti- 
tions can violate the right of petition as secured 








the omission—to cite what they have omitte 
cite, to prove, from the instruments themselves, 


| by them. I feel under no obligation to supply 
to 


that day been what it is on the present occa- | 


| 
| 


- 














that to be no violation of them which they have 
not proved to be a violation. It is unnecessary 
The practice of Parliament is sufficient for my 
parecre. It proves conclusively thatit is no yic- 
ation of the right, as secured by those instry- 
ments, to refuse to receive petitions. To establish 
what this practice is, I ask the Secretary to read 
frong Hatsel, a work of the highest authority 
the several paragraphs which are marked with a 
pencil, commencing at page 760, under the head 
of Petitions on Matter of Supply: 


* On the 9th of April, 1694, a petition was tendered to the 
House relating to the bill for granting to their Majesties 
several duties upon the tonnage of ships; and the question 
being put, that the petition be received, it passed in the 
negative. 

**On the 28th of April, 1698, a petition was offered to the 
House against the bill for laying a duty upon inland pit- 
coal; and the question being put that the petition be re. 
ceived, it passed in the negative. See also the 29th and 
30th of June, 1698, petitions relating to the duties upon 
Scotch linens, and upon whale fins imported.—Vid. 20h 
of April, 1698. 

*¢ On the Sth of January, 1703, a petition of the masters 
of Nottingham being offered against the bill for continuing 
the duties on malt, and the question being put that the 
petition be brought up, it passed in the negative. 

*©On the 2lst of December, 1706, Resolved, That this 
House will receive no petition for any sum of money 
relating to public service but what is recommended from 
the Crown. Upon the 11th of June, 1713, this is declared 
to be a standing order of the House. 

* On the 29th of March, 1707, Resolved, That the House 
will not proceed on any petition, motion, or bill for granting 
any money, or for releasing or compounding any money 
owing to the Crown, but in a Committee of the Whole 
House ; and this is declared to be a standing order. See 
also the 29th of November, 1710. 

** On the 23d of April, 1713, Resolved, That the House 
will reccive no petition for compounding debts to the Crown 
upon any branch of the revenue, without a certificate from 
the proper officer annexed, stating the debt, what prosecu- 
tions have been made for the recovery thereof, and what 
the petitioner and his security are able to*pay. 

On the 25th of March, 1715, this is declared to be a 
standing order. See the 2d of March, 1735, and the 9th of 
January, 1752, the proceedings upon petitions of this sort. 

“On the 8th of March, 1732, a petition being offered 
against a bill depending for securing the trade of the sugar 
colonies, it was refused to be brought up. A motion was 
then made that a committee be appointed to search prece- 
dents in relation to the receiving or not receiving petitions 
against the imposing of duties; and the question being put 
it passed in the negative.” 

Nothing can be more conclusive. Not only are 
petitions rejected, but resolutions are passed re- 
fusing to receive entire classes of petitions, and 
that, too, on the subject of imposing taxes—a 
subject above all others in relation to which we 
would suppose the right ought to be held most 
sacred, and this within a few years after the 
declaration of rights. With these facts before 
us, what are we to think of the assertion of the 
Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Grunpy,| who 
pronounced in his place, in the boldest and most 
unqualified manner, that there was no deliberative 
body which did not act on the principle that it 
was bound to receive petitions? That a member 
of his long experience and caution should venture 
to make an assertion so unfounded is one among 
the many proofs of the carelessness, both as to 
facts and arguments, with which this important 
subject has been examined and discussed on that 
side. 

But it is not necessary to cross the Atlantic, or 
to go back to remote periods, to find precedents 
for the rejection of petitions. This body, on a 
memorable occasion, and after full deliberation, 
a short time since, rejected a petition; and among 
those who voted for the saree will be fougd 
the names (of course I exclude my own) of the 
most able and experienced members of the Sen- 
ate. I refer to the case of resolutions in the na- 
ture of a remonstrance from the citizens of York, 
Pennsylvania, approving the.act of the President 
in removing the deposits. I ask the Secretary 
to read the Journals on the occasion: 

‘The Vice President communicated a preamble and a 
series of resolutions adopted at a meeting of the citizens of 
York county, Pennsylvania, approving the act of the Exec- 
utive removing the public money from the Bank of the 
United States, and opposed to the renewal of the charter 
of said bank, which having been read, Mr. Cray objected 
to the reception. And on the question, ‘Shall they be 
received” it was determined in the negative—yeas 20, 
nays 24. : 

“On motion of Mr. Preston, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one fifth of the Senators present, those who 


voted in the affirmative are— : 
“‘ Messrs. Benton, Brown, h,-Grundy, Hendricks, 
i ing of Georgia, Linn, 


Alabam: 
Metkeon Mangus v » binson, Shepley, Tallmadge, 


M 
Tipton, White, Wilkins, and Wrigh 
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« Those who voted in the negative are— 
«Messrs. Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, 
Frelinghuysen, Kent, Leigh, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, 
Porter. Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, South- 
en Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Waggaman, and Web- 
ster.” . * . . 

In citing this case, it is not my intention to call 
in question the consistency of any member on 
this floor; it would be unworthy of the occasion. 
I doubt not the vote then given was given from a 
full conviction of its correctness, as it will doubt- 
less be in the present case, on whatever side it 
may be found. My object is to show that the 


principle for which I contend, so far from being | 


opposed, is sustained by precedents, here and 
elsewhere, ancient and medern. 
In following, as I have, those opposed to me, 


to Magna Charta and the Declaration of Rights, | 


for the origin and the limits of the right of peti- 
tion, [am not disposed, with them, t® set aside 
the Constitution. I assent to the position they 
assume, that the right of petition existed before 
the Constitution, and that it is not derived from 
it; but while I look beyond that instrument for 
the right, I hold the Constitution, on a ques- 
tion as to its extent and limits, to be the highest 
authority. The first amended article of the Con- 
stitution, which provides that Congress shall pass 
no law to prevent the people from peaceably as- 
embling and petitioning for a redress of griev- 
ances, was clearly intended to prescribe the limits 
within which the right might be exercised. It is 
not ee that to refuse.to receive petitions, 
touches, in the slightest degree, on these limits. 
To suppose that the framers of the Constitution 
—no, not the framers, but those jealous patriots 
who were not satisfied with that instrument as it 
came from the hands of the framers, and who 
proposed this very provision to guard what ey 
considered a sacred right—performed their tas 
so bunglingly as to omit any essential guard, 
would be to do great injustice to the memory of 
those stern and sagacious men; and yet this is 
what the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Grunpy] 
has ventured to assert. He said that no provision 
was added to guard against the rejection of peti- 
tions, because the obligation to receive was con- 
sidered so clear that it was deemed unnecessary; 
when he ought to have known that, according 
to the standing practice at that time, Parliament 
was in the constant habit, as has been shown, 
of refusing to receive petitions—a practice which 
could not have been unknown to the authors of 
the amendment; and from which it may be fairly 
inferred that,-in omitting to provide that pet:- 
-tions should be received, it was not intented to 
comprehend their reception in the right of peti- 
tion. 

I have now, I trust, established beyond all con- 
troversy that we are not bound to receive these 
petitions; and that if we should reject them, we 
would not in the slightest degree infringe the right 
of petition. Itis now time to look to the rights 
of this body, and to see whether, if we should 
receive them—when it is acknowledged that the 
only reason for receiving is that we are bound to 
do so—we would not establish a principle which 
wo.uid trench deeply on the rights of the Senate. 
{ aave already shown that where the action of 
che Senate commences, there also its right to de- 
termine how and when it shall act,.also com- 
mences. I have also shown that the action of 
the Senate necessarily begins on the presentation 
of a petition; that the petition is then before the 
body; that the Senate cannot proceed to ,other 
business without making some disposition of it; 
and that, by the 24th rule, the first action after 
presentation is on a question to receive the peti- 
tion. To extend the right of petition to the ques- 
tion on receiving, is to expunge this rule—to 
abolish this unquestionable constitutional right 
of the Senate, and that for the benefit, in this 
case, of the Abolitionists. Their gain would be 
at the loss of this body. I have not expressed 
myself too strongly. Give the right of petition 
the extent contended for; decide that we are 
bound, under the Constitution, to receive these 
incendiary petitions, 4nd the very motion before 
the Senate would be out of order. If the Con- 


stitution makes it our duty to receive, we would 
have no discretion left to reject, as the motion 
presupposes. Our rules of proceeding must be 
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Slavery in the District of Columbia—Mr. Calhoun. 


| t — 

| the case of received bills, which by the Consti- 
|| tution must originate in the other House, it would 
| be out of order to introduce them here, and it has 
|| accordingly been so decided. 
'| we are bound to receive petitions, the present mo- 
!! tion would be out of order; and if such be your 


} 


cussion on the question of reception. 
| 





| 
| sequence if we should surrender it. 

| 

i 
|| body I know of none more universal, or more 
indispensable to a proper performance of its func- 
|| tions, than the right to determine at its discretion 
{| what it shall receive, over whatit shall extend its 
|| jurisdiction, and to what it shall direct its delib- 
|| eration and action. It is the first and universal 
law of all such bodies, and extends not only to 


|| petitions, but to reports, to bills, and resolutions, | 


|| varied only in the two latter in the form of the 
|| question. It may be compared to the function in 
1; t 


|| stinct of taste, what to receive or reject, on which 
| the preservation of their existence depends. De- 
|| prive them of this. function, and the poisonous, 
|| as well as the wholesome, would be indifferently 
| received into their system. So with deliberative 


|| bodies; deprive them of the essential and primary 


or reject, and they would become the passive re- 
ceptacle, indifferently, of all that is frivolous, 


eration and action. 


To what would we commit ourselves! 





the abolition of the Decalogue or of the 
self. I go further. If the abolition societies 
| should be converted into a body of atheists, and 
should ask the passage of a law denying the ex- 


j 
| 


jurisdiction of it. 
nessee and Pennsylvania, [Messrs. Grunpy and 
ete 


retition ? await not an answer. 





becomes of the unlimited, unqualified, and uni- 


is body? 


whenever presented? 


} 


| 
yield to the Abolitionists all that the most san- 


rely for our defense against their attacks here. 


this District. Infatuated as the 
see that public opinion at the 


abolishing 
them to establish a 
holding States. 





in accordance with the Constitution. Thus, in | 


For like reason, if 


| opinion, it is your duty, as the presiding officer, | 
|| to call me to order, and to arrest all further dis- | 
Let us | 
now turn our eyes for a moment to the nature of | 
| the right which, I fear, we are about to abandon, | 
with the view to ascertain what must be the con- | 


f all the rights belonging to a deliberative || 


1e animal economy, with which all living crea- | 
| tures are endowed, of selecting, through the in- || 


right to determine at their pleasure what to receive | 


absurd, unconstitutional, immoral, and impious, 
as well as what may properly demand their delib- 
Establish this monstrous— 
this impious principle, (as it would prove to be 
in practice,) and what must be the consequence ? 
If a peti- 
tion should be presented praying the abolition of 
|| the Constitution, (which we are all bound by our 
oaths to protect,) according to this abominable 
doctrine it must be received: so, if it was prayed, 
Bibte it- 


istence of the Almighty Being above, the Creator | 
of all, according to this blasphemous doctrine we | 
would be bound to receive the petition—to take || 
I ask the Senators from Ten- 


would they vote to receive such a | 
They would || 
| instantly reject it with loathing. What, then, || 


versal obligation to receive petitions which they | 

so strenuously maintained, and to which they 

are prepared to sacrifice the constitutional rights 
f th 


I shall now descend from these hypothetical || 
cases to the particular question before the Senate. | 
What, then, must be the consequences of re- 
ceiving this petition, on the principle that we are 
bound to receive it, and all similar petitions, 
I have considered this || 
question calmly, in all its bearings, and do not || 
hesitate to pronounce that to receive would be to 


guine could for the present hope, and to abandon | 
all the outworks upon which we of the South 


o one can believe that the fanatics who have 
flooded this and the other House with their peti- 
tions entertain the slightest hope that Congress 
would pass a law at this time to abolish slavery in 
are, they must 
orth is not yet 
prepared for so decisive a step, and that seriously 
to attempt it now would be fatal to their cause. 
What, then, do they hope? What but that Con-.|! 
gress should take jurisdiction of the subject of 
slavery —should throw open to the 
Abolitionists the halls of legislation, and enable 
ermanent position within 
their walls, from which hereafter to carry on their 
operations against the institutions of the slave- 
If we receive this petition, all 
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these advantages will be realized to them to the 
fullest extent. Permanent jurisdiction would be 
assumed over the subject of slavery, not wt in 
this District, but in the States themselves, when- 
ever tag Abolitionists might choose to ask Con- 
gress, by sending their petitions here, for the 
abolition of slavery in the States. We would be 
bound to receive such petitions, and, by receiving, 
would be fairly pledged to deliberate and decide 
on them. Having succeeded in this point, a most 
favorable position would be gained. The center 
of operations would be transferred from Nassau 
Hall to the Halls of Congress. To this common 
'| center the incendiary publications of the Aboli- 
tionists would flow, in the form of petitions, to be 
| received and preserved among the public records. 

Here the subject of abolition would be agitated, 

session after session, and from hence the assaults 
| on the property and institutions of the people 
'of the slaveholding States would be dissemi- 
| nated, in the guise of speeches, over the whole 
Union. 

Such would be the advantages yielded to the 
Abolitionists. In proportion to their gain would 
be our loss. What would be yielded to them 
would be taken from us. Our true position, that 
which is indispensable to our defense here, is that 
|| Congress has no legitimate jurisdiction over the 
|| subject of slavery, either here orelsewhere, The 

reception of this petition surrenders this com- 
| manding position; yields the question So 
| diction, so important to the cause of abolition, 
and so injurious to us; compels us to sit in silence 
to witness the assaults on our character and insti- 
tutions, or to engage in an endless contest in their 
defense. Such a contest is beyond mortal endur- 
ance. We must, in the end, be humbled, de- 
graded, broken down, and worn out. 

The Senators from the slaveholding States, who 
most unfortunately have committed themselves 
to vote for receiving these incendiary petitions, 
tell us that whenever the attempt shail be made 
to abolish slavery, they will join with us to repel 
it. I doubt not the sincerity of their declaration. 
We all have a common interest, and they cannot 
betray ours, without betraying, at the same time, 
theirown. But I announce to them that they are 
now called on to redeem their pledge. The attempt 
|| is Now making. The work is going on daily and 
|; hourly. The war is waged, not only inthe most 

dangerous manner, but in the only manner it can 
be waged. Do they expect that the Abolitionists 

will résort to arms, and commence a crusade to 

liberate our slaves by force? Is this what they 

mean when they speak of the attempt to abolish 

slavery? Ifso, let me tell our friends of the South 

who differ from us, that the war which the Aboli- 

tionists wage against us is of a very different 
| character, and far more effective. Itis a war of 
religious and political fanaticism, mingled on the 
part of the Jeaders with ambition and the love of 
notoriety, and waged not against our lives, but 
our character. The object is to humble and debaso 
us in our own estimation, and that of the world 
in general; to blast our reputation, while they 
overthrow our domestic institutions. This is the 
| mode in which they are attempting abolition, with 
; such ample means and untiring industry; and 
now is the time for all who are opposed to them to 
meet the attack. How can it be successfully met? 
This is the important question. There is but one 
way; we must meet the enemy on the frontier; 
| on the question of receiving; we must secure 
|| that important pass—it is our Thermopylae. The 

power of resistance, by a universal law of nature, 
|is ontheexterior. Break through the shell, pen- 
etrate the crust, and there is no resistance within. 
| In the present contest, the question on receiving 
| constitutes our frontier. It is the first, the ex- 
| terior, question, that covers and protects all the 
|, others. Let it be penetrated by receiving this 
| petition, and not a point of resistance can be 
\| found within, as far as this Government is con- 
|| cerned. If we cannot maintain ourselves there, 
|| we cannot on any interior position. OF all the 
|| questions that can be raised, there,is not one 
|| on which we can rally on ground more tenable 
‘| for ourselves, or more untenable for our oppo- 
|| nents, not excepting the ultimate question of abo- 
|| lition in the States; for our right to reject this 
i| petition is a truth as clear and unquestionable as 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSI 


aia 
that Congress has no right to abolish slavery in | 


the States. 
Such is the importance of taking our stand im- 
movably on the question now before us. Such 
are the advantages that we of the SoutlPAwould 
sacrifice, and the Abolitionists would gain, were 
we to surrender that import&nt position by re- 
ceiving this petition. What motives have we for 
making so great a sacrifice? What advantages 
can we hope to gain that would justify us? ~ 
We are told of the great advantages of a strong 
majority. 


I acknowledge it in a good cause, and 
~ z , j 


on sound principles. I fecl in the present instance | 


how much our cause would be strengthened by 
a strong and decided majority for the rejection of 
these incendiary petitions. If anything we could 
do here could arrest the progress of the Abolition- 
ists, it would be such a rejection. But as ad- 
vantageous as would be a strong majority on 


sound principles, it is in the same degree danger- | 


ous when of the opposite—when it rests on im- 


proper concessions, and the surrender of princi- 
; 


ples, which would be the case at present. Such 
a majority must in this instance be purchased by 
concessions to the Abolitionists, and a surrender 


on our part that would demolish all our outworks, 
vive up all our strong positions, and open all the 
passes to the free admission of our enemies. It 


1s only on this condition that we can hope to ob- 


Tail 


eathered together from all sides, and entertaining 
ct 


uch a majority—a majority which must be | 


every variety of opinion. To rally such a ma- | 


jorit , 


on the device to receive this petition, and imme- 


the Senator from Pennsylvania has fallen | 


diately reject it without consideration or reflec- | 


‘To my mind the movement looks like a 


tion. 


trick—a mere picce of artifice to juggle and de- 


ceive. I intend no disrespect to the Senator. I 


doubt not his intention is good, and believe his | 


feelings are with us; but I must say that the 
course he has intimated is, in my opinion, the 
worst possible for the slaveholding States. It 
surrenders all to the Abolitionists, and gives noth- 
ing, in turn, that would be of the least advantage 
tous. Let the majority for the course he indi- 
cates be ever so strong, can the Senator hope that 


it will make any impression on the Abolitionists? | 


Can he even hope to maintain his position of 
rejecting their petitions without consideration 
against them? Does he not see that, in assuming 


jurisdiction by receiving their petitions, he gives || 


an implied pledge to inquire, to deliberate, and 
decide on them? Experience will teach him that 
ve must either refuse to receive, or go through. 
I entirely concur with the Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. Prentiss] on that point. There is no middle 
ground that is tenable, and least of all that pro- 
pose d to be occupied by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and those who act with him. In the 
mean time, the course he proposes is calculated 
to lull the people of the slaveholding States into 
a false security, under the delusive impression 
which it is calculated to make, that there is more 
universal strength here against the Abolitionists 
than really does exist. 

But we are told that the right of petition is pop- 
ular in the North, and that to make an issue, 
however true, which might bring it in question, 
would weaken our friends and strengthen the 
Abolitionists. Ihave no doubt of the kind feel- 
ings of our brethren from the North on this floor; 
but I clearly see that, while we have their feelings 
in our favor, their constituents, right or wrong, 


‘will have their votes, however we may be af- 


fected. But I assure our friends that we would 
not do anything willingly which would weaken 
them at home; and if we could be assured that 
by yielding to their wishes the right of receiving 
petitions, they would be able to arrest, perma- 
nently, the progress of the Abolitionists, we then 
might be indaced to yield; but nothing short of 
the certainty of permanent security can induce 
us to yield an inch. If to maintain our rights 
must increase the Abolitionists, be itso. I would 
at no period make the least sacrifice of principle 
for any temporary advantage, and much less at 
the present. 
our time. We nevercan be more united or better 
prepared for the struggle; and I, for one, would 
much rather meet the danger now than to turn 
it over to those who are to come after us. 


—_ 





If there must be an issue, now is | 


; 
i 
i 


| 
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| 


jut putting these views aside, it does seem 
to me, taking a general view of the subject, that 
the course intimated by the Senator from Penr- | 
sylvania is radically wrong,and must end in dis- | 
appointment. ‘The attempt to unite all must, as || 
it usually does, terminate in division and distrac- 
tion. It will divide the South on the question of 
receiving, and the North on that of rejection, with 


cations of division among the northern gentle- 
men on this floor, even in this stage of the ques- 
tion. A division among them would give a great 


sition the parties may take, in the event of such 
division, one or the other would be considered 
more or less favorable to the abolition cause, 
which could not fail to run it into the political 
struggles of the two great parties of the North. 
With these views, I hold that the only possible 
hope of arresting the progress of the Abolitionists 
in that quarter is to keep the two great parties 
there united against them, which would be im- 
possible if they divide here. The course inti- 
mated by the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
effect a division here; and, instead of uniting the | 
North, and thereby arresting the progress of the | 
Abolitionists, as he anticipates, will end in divis- 
ion and distraction, and in giving thereby a more | 
powerful impulse to their cause. I must say, be- 
fore I close my remarks in this connection, that 
the members from the North, it seems to me, are 
not duly sensible of the deep interest which they 
have in this question, not only as affecting the 
Union, but as it relates immediately and directly 
to their particular section. As great as may be 
our interests, theirs is not less. If the tide con- 
tinues to roll on its turbid waves of folly and 
fanaticism, it must, in the end, prostrate in the 
North all the institutions that uphold their peace 
and prosperity, and ultimately overwhelm all that 
is eminent, morally and intellectually. 

I have now concluded what I intended to say 
on the question immediately before the Senate. 


| If I have spoken earnestly, it is because I feel the 


subject to be one of the deepest interest. We are 
about to take the first step; that must control all 
our subsequent movements. If it should be such, 
as I fear it will, if we reccive this petition, and 
establish the principle that we are obliged to 
receive all such petitions; if we shall determine 
to take permanent jurisdiction over the subject 
of abolition, whenever and in whatever manner 


| the Abolitionists may ask, either here or in the 


| 


j 





| Union; but if, instead of closing the door; if, 


States, I fear that the consequences will be ulti- 
mately disastrous. Such a course would destroy 
the confidence of the people of the slaveholding 
States in this Government. We love and cherish 
the Union; we remember with the kindest feelings 
our common origin, with pride our common 
achievements, and fondly anticipate the common 
greatness and glory that seems to await us; but 
origin, achievements, and anticipation of coming 
greatness, are to us as nothing, compared to this 
question. It is to us a vital question. It involves 
not only our liberty, but, what is greater, (if to 
freemen anything can be,) existence itself. The 
relation which now exists between the two races 
in the slaveholding States has existed for two 
centuries. It has grown with our growth, and 
strengthened with our strength. It has entered 
into and modified all our institutions, civil and 
political. None other can be substituted. We | 
will not, cannot permit it to be destroyed. If we | 
were base enough to do so, we would be traitors 
to our section, to ourselves, our families, and to 
posterity. It is our anxious desire to protect 
and preserve this relation by a joint action of the 
Government and the confederated States of the 


instead of denying all jurisdiction and all inter- 
ference in this question, the doors of Congress | 


here, in the heart of the Union, to an endless 
attack on our rights, our character, and our insti- 
tutions; if the other States are to stand and look 
on, without attempting to suppress these attacks, 
originating within their borders; and, finally, if 
this is to be our fixed and permanent condition 
as members of this Confederacy, we will then be 
compelled to turn our eyes on ourselves, Come 
what will, should it cost every drop of blood, and 


| : ' 
_ are to be thrown open; and if we are to be exposed | 
| 
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| Union and the institutions ef the country, ¢ 
| which I have ever been devotedly attached, hoy 


| greater sacrifices to maintain them, and none 
a mutual weakening of both. I already see indi- || 
} 
i 


[March 2. 
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every cent of property, we must defend ourselyes: 
and, if compelled, we would stand justified Ly a! 
laws, human and divine. ; 

If I feel alarm, it is not for ourselves, but 


»? 
Luc 
LO 


We 


ever calumniated and slandered.: Few have made 


BS 
more anxious to perpetuate them to the latest 


| generation, but they can, and ought to, be per- 


| petuated only on the condition that they ful}! 
'the great objects for which they were created— 
impulse to the cause of abolition. Whatever po- || 





the liberty and protection of those States. 

As for ourselves, I feel no apprehension, | 
know, to the fullest extent, the magnitude of the 
danger that surrounds us. Iam not disposed io 
under-estimate it. My colleague has painted jt 
truly. By, as great as is the danger, we have 
nothing to fear, if true to ourselves. We hay 
many and great resources; a numerous, intelli. 
gent, and brave population; great and valuat)| 
staples; ample fiscal means; unity of feeling and 


|| interest, and arentire exemption from those dan- 


gers originating in a conflict between labor and 
capital, which, at this time, threatens so much 
danger to constitutional Governments. To these 
may be added, that we would act under an impe- 
rious necessity. There would be td us but one 
alternative—to triumph or perish as a people. 
We would stand alone, compelled to defend life, 
character, and institutions.” A necessity so stern 
and imperious would develop to the full all the 
great qualities of our nature, mental and moral, 


| requisite for defense—intelligence, fortitude, cour- 
| age, and patriotism; and these, with our ample 


means, and our admirable materials for the cou- 
struction of durable free ‘States, would insure 
security, liberty, and renown. 

With these impressions L ask neither sympathy 


y 


'| nor compassion for the slaveholding States. We 
| can take care of ourselves. 
Union which is in danger. 


It is not we, but th 
Itis that which de- 
mands our care—demands that the agitation of 
this question shall-cease here—that you shall 
refuse to receive these petitions, and decline all 


| jurisdiction over the subject of abolition in every 


| the Union can be safe. 


It is only on these terms that 
We cannot remain here 
in an endless struggle in defense of our character, 
our property, and institutions. 

I shall now, in conclusion, make a few remarks 
as to the course I shall feel myself compelled to 
pursue, should the Senate, by receiving this peti- 


form and shape. 


| tion, determine to entertain jurisdiction over th: 


question of abolition. Thinking as Ido,I can 
perform no act that would countenance so dan- 


| gerousan assumption; and as a participation in tle 





subsequent proceedings on this petition, should 


| it unfortunately be received, might be so con- 
| strued, in thatevent I shall feel myself constrained 


to decline such participation, and to leave the 
responsibility wholly on those who may assume 
it. 


MARITIME DEFENSES. - 


SPEECH OF HON. W. THOMPSON, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In tHE Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2 and 3, 1836. 


The House having under consideration, as in Committee 
of the Whole, the bill making appropriations for the support 
of the Navy, for the year 1837— 


Mr. THOMPSON, of South Carolina, said: 

Mr. Caateman: I regret, sir, that these appro- 
priations are presented under circumstances which 
make it impossible for me to vote for them. 
They may be, to a certain extent, necessary and 
proper. I cannot say that even the inclination ol 
my mind is against them; but coming before us &s 
they do, not in the usual routine, after an invest! 
gation of the subject and a report from the Naval 
Committee, but iri a bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Waysand Means, I cannot vote for them. 
Instead of a bill providing for the general maci- 
time defense of the country, the whole country, 
based uporrevidence, reports, and estimates from 
the proper sources, presenting one general sys- 
tem, equal and just, we are called upon to act In 





1836.1 


———— 
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detail, upon detached, minute, and separate mem- | 
bers. I cannot doubt that all the materials are 

at hand, and that there are officers capable of 

digesting such aplan. Why is itnotdone? What 

js the pressing exigency by which we are required 

in such haste to act on these particular navy- | 
yards? Why is it that the appropriations for 

these yards are thus pressed upon us, and brought | 
up in this unusual mode, when the application 
for a yard at Pensacola, more important than any 
of them, and in my judgment of as much import- 
ance as-all of them put together, is condemned to | 
the usual, but dilatory course of a reference to 
the Naval Committee? Whenever, sir, such a 
lan as I have suggested is presented, I am will- 
ing to appropriate as much money as can be 
wisely ot economically expended; and if some- 
thing like justice is done to the South and West, 
J shall not be over captious ag to the greater mag- 
nitude of the appropriations to the North. Until | 
that is done, I will not vote one farthing; I will 
not vote these appropriations, and then take the 
chances for our own. No, sir, it is a common 
board, at which all must sit down, or none. I 
will not wait for the second table, and take the 
fragments which may be left by the appetites 
which I will not call voracious, but which [ shall 
show are not very easily satisfied. 

The items of appropriation now under consid- 
eration are taken without the change of a letter 
or figure from the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy I therefore take it for granted, that the | 
other recommendations of the Secretary, in imme- | 
diate connection with this subject, will in due 
season also be presented to us. I have only to 
regret that they are not all under consideration at 
once. It may, however, have been prudent to 
give them to us in broken doses. I shall, how- 
ever, take leave to advert to all of them in this | 
discussion; I will also endeavor to collect these 
scattered sweets, and I am utterly mistaken in the 
force of truth, if the result does not astonish this 
Tlouse and this nation. 

Expecting, as I do, sir, the aid and coépera- 
tion of very many honorable members who are 
attached to the Adminstration party, I shall 
endeavor, as far as practicable, to avoid even the 
imputation of making this unnecessarily a party 
question. Its importance rises infinitely higher 
than any such considerations. I have no motive 
todo so. The President of the United States is 
rapidly passing from the stage of public action, 
and is about to assume his station in history. I 
will not anticipate what that station will be; I 
feel that I am not an impartial judge. I cannot 
forbear to express the happiness which I feel 
that we are called upon to act upothis important 
subject free from the extraneous and exciting in- | 
fluence of the prospect of a collision with France. 
I can now vote money fer permanent and pro- 
gressive works, which, under such an apprehen- 
sion, | would have husbanded for men and ships; 
and, sir, I will not disguise that the adjustment | 
of our differences with France affords me a per- 
sonal—aselfish satisfaction, as justifying remarks 
heretofore made, that I saw in the course of 
France nothing of threat or intimidation, but 
everything of conciliation, even of kindness. | 





Through the magnanimous interference of Eng- |! Medicines... «ss scccesececeecece 


land, that controversy is now settled—magnan- 
imous (if disinterested) beyond anything in his- 
tory. Our maritime frontier may properly be | 
divided into three sections. 1. From Maine to 


the Capes of Virginia, denominated the North || 


Atlantic. 2. From the Capes of Virginia to 
Florida point, the South Atlantic. 3. From | 
Florida point to the Sabine, or the Gulf frontier. 
rom the Capes of Virginia to Maine is less than 
one third of the. whole frontier, and the country 
dependent upon it less than one fifth of the terri- 
tory of the United States. I will endeavor to 
show, from the report of the Secretary of the 
ae and other measures before the House, how 
much it is proposed to appropriate to these sec- 
Uons respectively. I am aware, sir, that I am | 
entering upon an invidious duty. 
1S not my nature to be over querulous or jealous. 
1 know that I should not properly represent those 
who send me here if I were to scrutinize too 





ent sections of our common country—a disburse- 
ment necessarily unequal to a certain extent. I 


| 
nicely the measures of disbursement to the differ- | 





| Charleston....... 


| 
I hope that it | 


a 


Maritime Defenses—Mr. Thompson. 
trust, sir, for my apology to the facts which I 
will develop. 

Sums specifically estimated for the navy-yards 
on the North Atlantic. 

Pay of Officers and others. 
PUNO esr oe ssceiedee se'biecc eee nD OR 78 
MINES boo biedeh o's cbt Seals cv'cd-coms) UDO 
BOUT COLE io vinte-c.cteircendicceseculmemetone 
Philadelphia... .ccccccccccccccsece BD AGt 15 


| WHOMMINMION .. oo cccsccsccccectoccse: MylGe 10 


POONIONEE uh dive ba cee icsbedecevesdes GOES 
Baltimore etation....<cccccccecseose 1,060 SO 
Snekett’e Harbor... iccccccccesssece 2000 00 
Washington, on general duty........ 5,000 00 





Total of North Atlantic..........$256,362 00 








sible beat ece ebeseee oun Puen 75 


BONORGOIN : 6.6. dcer sie dev cue Geoeces. cs eee 
Total of South Atlantic and Gulf...$37,179 50 


Improvement and Repair of Navy- Yards. 
Portsmouth... .cccccocsccceccccscee sl UN OO 
SOME: a(n eo bah obhe 601k e0lo4.6 a60s £4 SALE Oe 
New York... cccccccccsccccccsccce 84,300 00 
Philadelphia... .ccs.ceceecccesevces 11,750 00 
MPUIUOR coc es ccensscqnecdecsen Stee Oe 
PRUEIOUE <..cd ob cesses sha00 wine's once ss ken ee ee 








North Atlantic. .....0eeeeceee ee $067,125 00 
South Atlantic, nothing. 
Gulf of Mexico...cccscccceeeese 64,000 00 


Additional Improvement of Navy- Yards. 
Portsmouth... ...ceccessccceseccees 100,000 00 
ROMEO ie .clenreeislewwitec:i0 ssp saine 66 OOO IO Ge 
INGE SEs. é cornes cya 00. cre eee tev sehghoueue ue 
Philadelphia.....ccccescocscceses+ 60,000 00 
Washington ....sceescscccereeees 65,000 00 
| SURGE. « :079:0.91.5:0:0610/< en Geom sbeeic eek geen Ge 





Total of North Atlantic........$3,225,000 00 


South Atlantic. How much do you suppose, 
| sir? You would never guess. [ will tell you— 
‘nothing, sir, nothing: Whole Gulf frontier, 
$275,000. 

I would forbear to remark upon these separate 
points until I had presented the whole, but I can- 
not. Is there any one man whose sense of justice 
does not revolt at this. - One third of the frontier 
and one fifth of the territory is to receive, for one 
item of expenditure, $3,225,000; another section, 
more than equal in extent of coast and territary, 
to receive nothing; and against this enormous 
sum appropriated to this small section, you have 
$275,000 to the other four fifths. Can any people 
bear this—ought any people to bear it—from a 
Government, too, under the most sacred obliga- 
tions to distribute, as equally as practicable, its 
burdens and its benefits ? 

I will now give you the estimates, the expendi- 
tures of which must principally be made on the 
| North Atlantic: 
| Provisions. ..censcccccccccsesces $060,000 00 
| Repairs of vessels in ordinary..... 950,000 00 


| Ordnance Stores. ...ceccesessesere 
| Miscellaneous items. ...es.ceeeees 
| Contingencies. ......seccces cece 
| Pay of officers of receiving vessels 
at Boston, New York, Philadel- 


50,000 00 
295,000 00 
3,000 00 


|| phia, Baltimore, and Norfolk.... 63,683 50 
Pay of officers at five recruiting sta- 
tions, the same abovenamed..... 37,750 00 
| Annualincrease of Navy, expended, 
| Of course, at the northern navy- 
| APS. .cccccccccccsccsecereces 500,000 00 | 
Completing steam vessels at New 
WOGrs 09:0 00:60 eves cosceens en 350080:00 4! 
, Building three steam vessels, of 
|| course at some northern yard... 675,600 00 
Hospitals at New Yorkand Boston.. 45,410 00 
| Coast survey, confined to North 
|  Atlantic....cccreccevecccscess 80,000 00 
, Powder magazines, New York and 
Boston. ccccccecsccsccvecscess 19,200 00 


Total. se eeeeessceeseeeee ene «$3,599,043 50 





\| From which 


40,000 00 || 
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Recapitulation. 


' Pay of officers and soldiers.....++ $256,362 00 
| Improvement and repair of yards.. 
| Additional improvement of yards... 3,225,000 00 
| General estimates, ...0+.seecceee 3099,043 50 


567,125 00 


Total North Atlantic...........$7,547,530 50 








Pay of offieers at Charleston and 


$37,199 50 
64,000 00 


Pensacola. .esesesecceccesecees 
Improvement of the navy-yard at 
Pensacola. ..svececesecesserses 
Additional improvement of navy- 
yard at Pensacola....eceweeees 
Powder magazine at Pensacola.... 


275,600 00 

17,000 00 
Total for South Atlantic and Gulf 

of Mexico, eee ee eee tere en eeee €393,199 50 





Gross specific appropriations for 

North Atlantic. .....6+0000+0++$7,047,030 50 
To which may be added the amount 

of the bill on the table for finish- 

ing ships, &c., of course at north- 

CIN Yards. cocceseeeceresevecee 2:000,000 00 








$9,547,530 50 
To which may be added the follow- 
ing, which must be incidentally 

applied to North Atlantic, pay of 

officers and men...$1,974,J38 91 
Pay of superintend- 
ents, naval contin- 
gencies, and civil 
establishments at 


| YACdS...4 ee eevcee 68,540 00 





$2,042,878 91 
deduct 
| amountexpended on 
| GulfofMexico,say 150,000 00 
—— 1,892,878 91 











Total for North Atlantic.......$11,440,409 41 


South Atlantic and Gulf......+...-$393,179 00 
| Amount incidentally expended on 
Gulf, cccccseccesccccsscccsccces 150,000 00 





$543,179 00 





To which, sir, allow me to add the proposed 
appropriations for fortifications, which give to 
this same favored section $2,326,000, and $170,800 
to the remaining four fifths. It stands thus: 
Naval appropriations on North 

Atlantic... seers ee eeeeee $11,440,409 4l 
Fortifications... cccvcccescsecces 2,326,000 00 
Total. eee eee ee eee een eesee $13,766,409 4} 





Whole South Atlantic and Gulf— 


Naval appropriations. «.+++++++++++$543,179 00 
Fortifications. .ccccceccccscecesese 110,00 OO 


—_——- 


"Fotlsae oc ccteccccconcscocevco@ehawte 00 





One fifth of the country receives appropriations 
at about the rate of two millions to every hun- 
dred thousand given to the remaining four fifths. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are facts depending on 
| figures, about which I think there can be and is 
|no mistake. If there be any error, I am happy 
| to know that I shall be corrected, and no one be 
| misled by me. Are they not appalling facts? Do 

they not demand the solemn consideration of the 


| people of the South and West? Is this terrible 


inequality unavoidable? Is there anything in the 
|| circumstances of the two sections, natural, social, 
or political, which causes it, and for which there 
is noremedy? IJ sincerely hope—I believe not. 
If I were to say otherwise I should feel that I had 
entitled myself, for the first time, to a name often 
| unjustly applied to me—that of disunionist. Sir, 
lif this be true, it never was designed; it cannot 
‘come to good, that two People with interests so 

incompatible should remain together. If, sir, 
| thers is no remedy for all this; if you announce, 
| by a perseverance in this course of legislation, 
| that this state of things must continue, one sec 
'f tion almost exclusively to pay taxes, and another 
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and West to the North is to be forever that of | 
tribate-payers—of tribute-receivers—of colonies 
to a mother country—ay, sir, to a step-mother 
country, and that this is our irreversible destiny, 
the result of causes, inherent, permanent, you 
have not only started the strands of the Union, 
you have dissolved it. Sir, a union of States 
such as ours, like the relation of pr®vate friend- 
ship, to be honorable or lasting must be one of 
the most perfect, the proudest equality. The mo- 
ment you announce that we of the South and | 
West must pay in dollars and cents for the honor | 
and advantages which we derive from this Uuion, 
the honor of being day after day denounced in 
the Hall appropriated to our common legislation 


as robbers and land-pirates, and the advantage of || 


paying one fourth of our income as tribute to 
another section, you announce that this Govern- 
ment is one which no man from the South or 
West could desire to perpetuate, but one who 
was born to be a slave, and deserves his destiny. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that these are un- 
welcome truths. I know, sir, that any allusion 
to these topics is not very graciously received, 
coming from one of that calumniated party to 
which it is my pride to belong; but, sir, they are 
truths which every consideration of duty compels 
me to utter. The attachment, sir, of the whole 
South to this Union is a wise, deep, and abiding 
attachment. It is one of the first articles of our 
political faith, not the very first; no, sir, we prize 
liberty more. Itis a matter of political religion, | 
elmost superstition. It is an affair of combined 
principle and sentiment; one of those subjects in 
which all the colder calculations of the head are 
quickened and invigorated by all the impulses of 
the heart. 

In the general, it is true, that when money is 
once brought into the Treasury, it belongs to the 
whole country, and too strict an inquiry should 
not be instituted whence it comes; but when such 
a monstrous inequality of disbursement is discov- 
ered, the inquiry is natural, where is this money 
levied? A plain, honest man would naturally 
suppose that, of course, it came chiefly from the 
region upon which it is so lavishly, so profusely 
disbursed. Let us make this inquiry, and ac- 
cording to the result will this seeming and most 
revolting enormity be mitigated or aggravated. 
Is it, can it be true that this favored region, which | 
receives at the rate of at least forty to one in | 
comparison with the rest of the country, does not | 
pay more, does not pay as much, does not even | 
pay one third as much, as its fair proportion of | 
the public revenues? How, sir, is our revenue 
raised? First, by duties on imports. How is it | 
that the foreign merchandise 1s brought to us 
upon which these duties are paid? Because we | 
can pay for it. Let our ability to pay cease, and | 
it will cease to come. Credit between nations, 
which is only an aggregate of the credit of indi- | 
viduals, cannot outlast the ability to pay. In| 
what. is this foreign merchandise paid for? In | 
the rice, cotton, and tobacco of the South and 
West. Abstract these, and can the commerce | 
continue? ‘The northern section of our country 
has nothing, in comparison, which will serve the 
purposes of foreign exchanges. The people of 
that region have often declared that they cannot 
contend, even in our own markets, without dis- | 


criminating duties. How could they meet, on || 


even disadvantageous terms, foreign competition? | 
I may be told that much of this money is col- 
lected at the North. New York, for instance. 
It is collected there, but it does not follow that | 
the tax is levied there. People are generally very | 
willing to relinquish the privilege of being Sisesil. 


Would New York give up the privilege of this | 


collection, and all its incidents? No, sir. It is 
the profits which that city has received from the 
transit of southern staples and European goods 
which has mainly contributed to building up that 
modern Tyre—that city of commercial noblemen. 

I may be told that the consumer pays the duty; 
and therefore that the people of the North pay as 
much as we do. Admit that argument to be true, 
is it not manifest that, whilst that section (as a 


section, I speak not of individuals) pays with | 


one hand as a consumer, it receives back with 
the other, under the protection of the tariff, more 
than it pays; whilst to us it is uncompensated 
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to receive them; that the relation of the South || taxation? No wise statesman ever considered 


this question but as involving the compound con- 
sideration of taxation and disbursement. It is 
not very material, in a general point of view, iow 
high the taxes of a country are, if they are dis- 
bursed in the same. region where they are levied. 
They will diffuse themselves through the whole 
system. It is the blood of the social system, 
which, if in the foot at one moment, is in the 


| head the next; but take it from the arm, and fee- 


bleness follows. Sir, the heart of this system is 
at the South, whence the blood gushes out at 
those great ventricles—Charleston, Savannah, 
Mobile, and New Orleans. It flows out through 
the arteries, but returns through the veins. The 
South, sir, is the well-spring, deep, abundant; 
the North the reservoir; this Government the 


j . . ° . e 

| machinery by which the water is raised in one 
| section, and deposited in another. 
| know our Government as a tax-gatherer; the 


We only 


North by its bounties and beneficence. It comes 
to us in exaction; it visits the North, as it did 
Jupiter Dane, in a shower of gold. It comes to 
us in absorption; to the North in fertilizing 
showers. If we have it even in dew, it is not 
in its refreshing quality, but only in the genile- 
ness of its fall. 

The other great source of revenue, and destined 
to be equal, at least, to the first, is the public 


_lands—a revenue derived exclusively from the 
| South and West. Can the West—the youthful 


and comparatively poor, but gallant and patriotic 
West—which pays a large portion of the taxes 
on imports, both as consumers and producers, 
bear this éternal depletion—this tide that knows 
no reflux? It is estimated that there will next 
year be abstracted from that section twenty-five 
millions; with the Cumberland road, and every 
other appropriation, you will not return two. 


veople, who deserve to be free, long endure it? 

feel the responsibility of developing and com- 
menting on these facts. We are told that, in the 
| third or fourth century, a bishop was expelled 
from his diocese for revealing to others than the 
priests and catechumens, certain mysteries of his 
religion; but as I do not like mysteries or secrets, 


pliment to my liberality, which_I should regard 


here. 


edy? He is the worst enemy of this Union who 


the opposite. 
the southern and gulf coast does not afford’ as 
many harbors fit for navy-yards, and requiring 
to be fortified as the northern coast; but it does 
afford some three or four, and they, lapprehend, 





of war, both to ourselves or to an enemy, will be 
increased. Charleston, Port Royal, and Bruns- 
wick present admirable positions for navy-yards, 
with every possible advantage, and bars already 


and Nantucket is not only practicable but easy. 
But, sir, there is another point—Pensacola, whose 
importance I do not think I magnify when_I say 


| and as great as all the other points put together ! 





enemy can lie in safety, and literally commands 


the Mississippi—a country equal to eight tenths 
of the United States. What are the objects in 
selecting sites for navy-yards and maritime forti- 


qusmsene 


commerce. To keep out of the hands of an 
enemy a strong position. As to the first, it isa 
roadstead in which half the navy of England can 
ride with perfect safety. As to the two last, what 
point so important? Suppose an enemy in pos- 
session of New York, the great city of New 
York, howsmall is the country absolutely depend - 





Can any country long endure this? Will any || 


either in religion or politics, I do not hesitate in | 
the discharge of what I regard my duty. Fora || 
different course I might, perhaps, receive a com- | 


as purchased by the sacrifice of the sacred obli- | 
gations of duty and fidelity to those who sent me | 


Is this state of things beyond the reach of rem- | 


shall say so—he its best friend who shall prove | 
It is to a certain extent true that | 


are infinitely strengthened in their claims by the || 
smallness of their number. The charge will be 
so much the less, whilst their importance in time | 


deep enough for sloops and frigates, and capable | 
of being deepened to any required extent—a pro- | 
cess which it has been demonstrated at Ocracoke | 


that itis greater than that of New York itself, | 


Itisthe only pointon the gulf wheretheship ofany | 


fications? To secure a place of refuge, supplies, 
and repairs; to protect the avenues of interior | 
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ent, and which could not find some other outlet? 
| Let an enemy have possession of the debouche 
of the Mississippi, and you block up the trade of 
eight tenths of the Union, the whole of that vast 
valley, in comparison with which Egypt is but a 
garden spot—a commerce, going and returning, of 
more than one hundred and twenty millions anny. 
ally, and involving the interests of sucha vast ex. 
tent of our country, from the trapper of the fro- 
_ zen forests of the Rocky Mountains, to the owner 
| of the princely sugar estate on the banks of the 
Mississippi, almost within the tropics, A safe 
harbor for an enemy—a place of refuge for repairs 
and for supplies unsurpassed by any in the world 
—and as a point from which to harass an enemy, 
when engaged in war, ** that unprofitable contest 
which should do the other most harm,”’’ it is more 
important than all the other naval places put to- 
gether. Near what other point on our’coast has 
| any foreign nation islands orharbors? Here the 
| West Indies are almost within a stone’s throw, 
| In the lately apprehended contest with France, 
‘at what point wasit expected that the blow would 
| be strtack ? Atthe North, where millions have 
| been expended? No, sir, but upon this tempt- 
ing, vulnerable, and neglected point. One would 
| naturally suppose that this place not only pos- 
| sessed no advantages, but was absolutely inca- 
able of being made a naval station. Is this so? 
ho knows? The coast survey, as reported by 
the Secretary of the Navy, has not extended to 
our coast; it has been confined to this consecrated 
section. Why has not the southern and gulf 
| frontier been explored? The very first triangu- 
| lation has yet to be made there. But, sir, the 
evidence, notwithstanding, as to the advantages 
| of Pensacola as a naval station, is strong, con- 
clusive, accumulated beyond any other place on 
_our whole coast. I will give you some of the 
names embracing every officer who has served in 
the gulf, who not only concur in their opinions, 
| but use language as to the local advantages and 
importance of Pensacola, which would seem ex- 
travagant if used by only one. I will read you 
the list: Bainbridge, Warrington, Biddle, Rod- 
gers, Ridgely, Dallas, Wolsey, Clarkson, Bolton, 
Slidell, Kearny, Gratiot, and the whole board 
of Engineers—and one other which I will not 
name. No, sir, I will not introduce the renowned 
hero of Charleston harbor into such company. 
To which I will only add the name of Southard, 
of whom I believe I only express the sentiment 
of our whole Navy, when I say that the Navy 
Department was never better administered be- 
fore, nor as well since, as when he was at its 

head. 
The Board of Engineers say: 


*¢ Situated as Pensacola bay is, with respect to the coun- 
| ry on either hand and the immense regions behind, its rare 
properties as a harbor become of inappreciable value. 1. It 
is accessible to the largest class of sloops and frigates, and, 
as the bar is narrow, may be deepened so as to admit still 
larger vessels. 2. Its bar is near the coast. 3. It is per- 
fectly landlocked. 4. It has excellent facilities for build- 
ing, repairing, and launching, and for docks and dockyards. 
5. Abundance of good water. 6. Is perfectly defensible.” 


Mr. Southard says the whole country, from 
the Alleghany mountains to the Gulf, and from 
|| the Rocky Mountains to New Orleans, is inter- 
ested in the maintenance of a sufficient naval 
establishment at that place. 

Again: 
| _ With whatever nation we may be at war, the principal 
| theater of contest will probably be in the Gulf of Mexico, 
| and the object of attack the commerce of the Mississippi. 
Every principle of prudence demands that preparations be 
made to meet such an attack.’’ 

Have any such preparations been made? And 
wt have wy, not? 
aptain Dallas says the bar is already twenty- 


|| three feet at low water, and only twenty-seven 
| 





the whole of the commerce of the vast valley of || feet are required for the largest vessels. He fur- 





|| ther says: 
I} «e I see no difficulty in deepening the bar to almost any 
extent that may be desired; but to the depth of seven feet 
nothing can be more practicable.”’ 
Captain Chase, an officer of whom I will not 

'| say the half I know he deserves, lest it should be 
|| attributed to a too partial friendship, says: 
| “The impediment to the bar at Pensacola may be re- 

| moved, and, in proportion tuo its importance, at a compara- 
|| tively small expense.”? 


He adds: 
“It is the only harbor on the Gulf at which a great naval 






arsenal can be established, and is too intimately connected 
with the great western and southwestern interests to fear 
opposition.” 

Commodore Ridgely says: 

«“ The incaleulable advantage to an enemy of taking Pen- 
sacola, and making it a rendezvous for a blockading squad- 
ron, will make obvious at the first glance the necessity of 
fortifying it.” ° 

I will not add to this evidence. I could multi- 
ply it to an almost indefinite extent. Has the 
Government been ignorant of all these facts? 
No, sir, but in full possession of them for years. 
By an act of Congress approved 3d March, 1825, 
the President is directed to purchase a site on 
the coast of Florida for a navy-yard and place 
of depot, and to erect the necessary buildings; 
and make the necessary improvements. How 
has this order been executed? After the lapse of 
eleven years, a Shipwrecked or dismantled vessel 
on that dangerous coast cannot be repaired with- 
out being brought round to one of these northern 
navy-yards. 1am told that a long-boat cannot 
be repaired there. 

Again, sir, by an act of 1827, two dry-docks 
are ordered to be constructed; one north, the 
other south of the Potomac. This requirement, 
I am told, is satisfied by the construction of the 
dry-dock at Norfolk. Why was it »ot fixed at 
Pensacola? Why was it established amongst the 
thick cluster of northern yards, at the very nearest 
point south of the Potomac at which it could be 
done in conformity with the law? In addition 
to all the advantages which I have enumerated, 
there are others not to be calculated. It is in the 
very heart of the live-oak region, within the reach 
of all the materials necessary for that magnificent 

fabric, a ship of war, so beautifully described by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. Sail-cloth, 
cordage, iron, copper, lead, all supplied by the 
valley of the Mississippi. Why has this point, of 
such vast importance, been so long neglected? 
I will mention a fact, sir, and let others draw 
their own inferences. For once in the history 
of our Government, all the heads of Departments 
charged with our internal affairs are exclusivel 
from this favored section; and, allow me to add, 
without any irreverence to that gallant and good 
man who is at the head of the navy board, or any 
disrespect to its members, that all of that board 
are from the same section. Others more given 
to philosophizing may discover the relation of 
cause and effect in this. And, sir, what have 
we now recommended for this important point? 
Sixty-four thousand dollars, and two hundred 
and seventy-five hereafter. Sixty-four thousand 
dollars to build a smithery, cook-shops, and the 
like, when [ have the very highest authority for 
saying that to put that station on a footing with 
the least respectable northern yards and dry- 
docks, more than two millions will be necessary. 
Gentlemen are mistaken if they expect with this 
sop to Cerberus, honey and drugs in_poppy 
juices steeped, to silence the South and West. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not in the matter of naval 
appropriations alone, that this gross, this mon- 
strous inequality exists. It is in the whole scheme 
and practice of this Government.* I beg, in this 
connection, to call the attention of the committee 
to another subject. I allude to the distribution 
of national armories, military schools, forts, and 
garrisons. As to them, it will not be pretended 
that there is anything in the localities of the South 
and West which should prevent these*sections 
from enjoying a fair participation. 

North Atlantic. South Atlantic. Gulf. 
National armories........ 2 - 


AIRONBIS icnsane conden ceeshe 3 
Military schools......+... e a 
Navy: yards... sees ccccee 6 - nominally 1 
POW 65s sens sass bv sa 10 
GarrisOup. scceveenesss o.80 7 8 


Sixteen forts and twenty-five garrisons, in less 
than one fourth of our territory, and only four 
(at Augusta, St. Stephen’s, Baton Rouge, and 
St. Louis) embracing the whole country between 
the South Atlantic and our extreme western 


* To say nothing of one hundred other cases, such as the 
expenditures for clothing, &c., for the Army. Take as an 
example the subject of pensioners. This same favored 
Section (exclusive of Maryland) receives $1,508,555—all 
the rest of the Union $812,424; less than one fifth receive 


pt a fraction of twice as much as the remaining four 
8. 
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border, and between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Rocky Mountains. Of the arsenals, twelve are 
situated in this same small section, and one on 
the South Atlantic, and three more in the whole 
South and West. It will scarcely be said that 
there are no localities in this vast region which 
will not answer as fit places for garrisons or 
arsenals; and, sir, is not the enormity of this 
thing inexpressibly, aggravated, when itis remem- 
bered that these garrisons and arsenals are situate 
where there is no sort of necessity for them, and 
not in that immense regign of country where no 


| man can say for a week to come that the fury and 
| ferocity of an Indian war may not burst upon 
|our defenseless frontier? 


Look at the scenes 
Passat ieee : 
now exhibited in Florida; seenes in every way 


| disrraceful to the country—disgraceful that cause 


should have been given for that war; still more 
disgraceful to the military character of the coun- 


|try, that such a war had not been instantly 





terminated. But, sir, if a handful of Seminoles, 
the miserable remnant of a once powerful tribe, 
have been able to effect so much mischief, what 
have we not a right to dread from the powerful 
tribes of the Northwest, the Blackfoot, Osage, 
Camanche, Sioux, and others, able to bring into 
the field forty thousand warriors, and to assemble 


| in a month fifteen thousand of the most warlike 


Indians which this country has ever known, all 
well armed and mounted, with inexhaustible 
supplies of provision, and strongholds and fast- 
nesses altogether inaccessible? It is not, sir, an 
over-excited imagination, which alone may antici- 

ate scenes on the frontiers of Missouri and Ar- 
anes which, in every circumstance of atrocity 
and horror, have no precedent, unless in the des- 
olation of the Carnatic by Hyder Ali. Ask my 
gallant friend from Missouri, [Mr. Asuiey,] as 
little given to conjuring up imaginary dangers as 
to the shrinking from those which are real and 
present. He, sir, will tell you that tlge picture is 
not a fancy sketch. Why, sir, why is it, when 
men and arms, that may be had at a moment’s 
warning, are so loudly called for by every con- 
sideration of the safety and protection of the 
West, that they are located far from the point of 


real danger in places where there is none? Four | 


companies in Maine, six in New York, and so on 
throughout the chapter. 

1 find my full justification in these facts, sir, 
for refusing to vote for any of these partial, piece- 
meal appropriations. When a broad, general, 
equal system is presented to us, I will vote as 
much money as can wisely be expended. 
not waste it with the profligacy of a spendthrift, 
only anxious to squander his patrimony. Ofsuch 
a system, I will throw out an outline. Three 


national armories, one on the Ohio, Maysville, or || and who, at the period of their disbandment in 


| the year 1842, will be penniless, and who must 


some other more advantageous point; one some- 
where on the line between North and South Caro- 


lina; another at some point in the neighborhood | 


of Columbus, in Georgia. Arsenals at Fayette- 
ville, Columbia, Natchitoches, Little Rock, Vin- 
cennes, Nashville, Columbus, Mississippi, and 
some point on the Ohio canal. 
ment of navy-yards at Charleston or Port Royal, 
the best harbor on the southern coast, and at some 

oint on the Georgia coast. Extensive yard at 

ensacola, dry-dock, materials for building the 
largest ships, naval station at Ke 
perfect Moro Castle erected there. Let all this 
be done, and I will not withhold anything that 


it is, I will hold the public treasure with a miser’s 
grasp. I will vote as much as can be expended 
wisely. 
the amount asked for on the North Atlantic can 
be expended, and that a vote to appropriate it is 
ony a vote to allow the money to remain in the 
petbanks. Looking at the thing a priori, it seems 
to me that forty thousand laborers cannot be ob- 
tained in that very small section. But, sir, we 
have authority on that subject. There being no 
appropriation for fortifications last year, the only 
fund which was to be used in that way was an 
amount unexpended of the previous year. Of 
that sum, about one een reed fifty thousand 
dollars were appropriated to work in the vicinity 
of the city of New York. The work was not done. 
Hear the reason assigned by General Gratiot why 
the work was notdone. He says: 


“ Fort Scuuyien, THroe’s Necs, East River, New 


I will | 


The establish- | 





I have no idea whatever that one half | 
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Yorx.—It was hoped, from the ample preparations made 
last year, and the funds available for their application, that 
the construction of this fort would have been prosecuted 
the present year with mueh vigor. But though materiais 
and facilities of every description have been in waiting, it 
has been impossible to procure a sufficient force to carry on 
the work with the progréss that was desired. No exertion 
has been spared to facilitate the operation, either by letting 
parts on contract, or by hired labor, and unavailing efforts 
have been made te collect the necessary force iv Boston, 
Newport, Connecticut, and the western part of New York.”’ 

Of the Navy appropriations, three and a half 
millions remain unexpended, How much of those 
appropriations demanded labor, and were not ex- 
peuded for the wantof that labor, does not appear, 
and therefore we have nocertain data. Here, sir, 
was our Government under such an apprehen- 
sion of war, that Senators are denounced for 
not committing what they regarded a violation of 
the Constitution, to prepare for that war, and yet 
funds at the disposal of the Government to put 
the country in an attitude of defense were not 
used. Why were they not? The only answer 
that can be given—that is not disgraceful to the 
Government—is that given by General Gratiot: 
Labor could not be procured. If the President 
did not anticipate war, lie was practicing a gas- 
conade unworthy of his character; if he did, he 
was bound, as far as in him lay, to put the coun- 
try in a state of defense. 

But, Mr. Chairman, even if this immense sum 
of ten or twelve millions can be expended, do 
not the enlightened men from that section—those 
especially representing the great manufacturing 
and shipping interests of the country—see that 
to send the Government there with $10,000,000, 
as a bidder for labor, must derange the whole in- 
dustry of their country? The state of society at 
the North is eminently complex and artificial. 
The slightest shock must affect it. With the 


| appalling scenes which a crash in our currency— 


a crash as certain as time itself—must produce, 
the manufacturing interest has already trials long 
and severe enough before it. I entreat gentlemen 
to look well to the consequences of the experi- 
ment of sending the Government there as a com- 
petitor in the Jabor market, and under the con- 
straint of positive orders to expend this vast sum, 
let labor rise ever so high. It is already one dol- 


| lar a day, when, in the South and West, it is less 
| than fifty cents. 


| for this year alone. 
/a system of lavish expenditure, which will last 


These appropriations are not 
They are the beginning of 


until 1842. No longer? No, sir, no longer, m 


| word for it. - Are the judicious men of the Nort 


—the property-holders of the North—disposed to 


| organize in their bosom this army of day-labor- 


ers—men who, all over the world, spend between 
Saturday and Monday the wages of the week, 


go supperless to bed, unless they rob by lawless 
insurrection, or by the equally terrible process of 
the ballot-box? Let gentlemen look to it: they 
/are in quite as much danger of insurrection as 
| we are. ; 
Mr. Chairman, this business of fortifying such 
| a coast as ours is not to be the work of a day, 
| nor aenreny on A OENIESE England, with all her 
i 


| resources, has not yet finished her fortifications. 


A || The genius of Vauban and the magnificence of 
West, and a || 


Louis XIV. required more than fifty years to 


|| place France in any decent condition of defense. 


it || But, sir, 1 am willing to accelerate this great 
may be reasonably required by the North; until | 


work to the utmost practicable point. If{ am 
*not wholly mistaken in the condition of things in 
Europe, a great struggle is coming on between 
the Northern Powers, the colossal Power of 
Russia, directed, in a great degree, by the all- 
ervading genius of Metternich, on the one side, 
rance and England on the other—a struggle, 
sir, between the principles of despotism and the 
cause of constitutional representative government. 
Such a contest must whcke the civilized world to 
its deepest foundations. Either for the magni- 
tude of the Powers engaged, or the importance of 
the issue,the world has heretofore seen nothing 
like it; no, sir, not even in the wars of the first 
fifteen years of the present century, when that 
man of destiny literally ** stormed across the war- 
convulsed earth.’’ This, I rather think, has been 
the true reason for the wise interposition of Eng- 
land in our controversy with France. In sucha 
contest, where the cause of free government and 
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of human liberty is at stake, we can eee de- 
sire to be neutral; we cannot be if we do desire 
it, unless prepared to maintain an armed neutrality 
—armed, sir, to the teeth. 

If there are any who think by these and such 


appropriations to dispose of the surplus, I have | 


only to say that, if practicable, it would be unjust 
in the extreme, especially to the West, to draw 
such vast revenues from one section, and expend 
them on another. But, sir, it is impracticable, 
to the point of absurdity. The surplus in the 
Treasury, by the last advices from the ar: 
independent of bank stock, is nearly twenty-eight 
million dollars, to which add the United States 
Bank stock, and you have thirty-five millions. I 
say by the last advices from the Treasury, for 
one hardly has time to make calculations on the 
basis of one report, before another comes upon 
us, correcting some error, and [ doubt not, that, 
in less than a month, this last report will be fol- 
lowed by another making some corrections either 
in the estimates or the *‘ciphering.”? With this 
thirty-five millions to begin with, and a revenue 
of at least thirty-five or forty millions next year, 
you will not be able to expend it, but it will con- 
tinue to accumulate on your hands. Sir, it Is 
miserable quackery; and, like all quackery, will 
not only not cure the disease, but ruin the sys- 
tem. 1 feel as deeply as any one can the porten- 
tous danger of further accumulation, and regard 
it as the very first duty of patriotism to devise 
some plan of disposing of the surplus. I feel, 
sir, that we are reposing under an avalanche, 
which a breath may precipitate on us. Roman 
liberty first began to give way on the accumula- 
tion of corn in the public granaries. British 
liberty perished by the corrupting influence of 

ublic patronage, in the time of Sic R. Walpole. 
“ven Lord Chatham, one of the greatest men in 
the tide of time, was scarcely able to galvanize 
it. I will go with any party which will devise 
any feasible plan of ridding us of this threatening 
evil; one which I contemplate with absolute dis- 
may. 

Mr. Chairman, there are practicable plans of 
disposing of the surplus, if gentlemen will conquer 
all their personal and party prejudices, and pass 
the land bill, and the constitutional amendment 
for the distribution of the surplus revenue. These 
are, in eee the only practicable pro- 
jects; and I rejoice in my heart that they come 
from those two great minds, which have for the 
last twenty-five years so gloriously illustrated the 
history of their country. In the present, as in 
every past crisis of danger and difficulty, the war, 
the Missouri question, the compromise, two com- 
manding figures have been seen above the hori- 
zon, with the eyes of their country intently fixed 
upon them, with a well-placed confidence which 
has never been disappointed. ‘These men are out 
of power, or my voice should not be heard here 
in theireulogy. Sir, the expunging process must 
be carried very far; you must expunge the history 
of your country for a quarter of a century; you 
must tear from that history its brightest pages; 
ay, sir, and you must expunge from the human 
heart every virtuous and honorable sentiment, 
homage for genius, gratitude for public services, 
before their well-earned laurels can be torn from 
their brows. They will have added another to 
their many claims upon the gratitude of posterity, 
if they can succeed in relieving the country from 


| 
] 
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Delaware to trouble the Senate with some remarks 
on the subject now under consideration. In do- 
ing so, I do not propose at this time to go into 
the wide field of diversified and interesting matter 
opened for discussion by the resolutions of the 
Senator from Missouri. My purpose will be to 


| confine myself at present strictly to the constitu- 


tional question which has been raised as to the 
power of this body to expunge from its Journal 
an entry heretofore made upon it, trusting to the 
indulgence of the Senate, in a future stage of the 
discussion, to be permiated to present my views 
of the other highly important questions involved 
in the general subject. I propose thus to limit 
my remarks for the present, because the consti- 
tutional question is naturally and properly pre- 
liminary to all the rest, standing first in the order 
of discussion as well as first in importance; for 
however justly obnoxious | deem the resolution 
of March, 1834, to the various exceptions which 
have been taken to it, it certainly ought not to be 
expunged, unless under the Constitution we have 
the rightful authority to do so. It seems proper 
to confine my remarks for the present to this 
single view of the subject, for the further reason 
that, as yet, the able and lucid arguments of the 
Senator from Missouri on the other branches of 
the discussion have remained without any answer, 


| or even an attempt to answer them. 


the great danger of an overflowing Treasury, a 


difficulty for the first time known in the history || 


of the world. 


MR. BENTON’S EXPUNGING RESOLUTION, 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM C. RIVES, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In roe Senate, March 28, 1836. 


Mr. CLayron moved that the resolutions of the Senator 


from Missouri should be taken up, in order thaf the discus- | 
sion upon them might proceed. The motion being adopted, | 


Mr. RIVES rose, and addressed the Senate 
in substance as follows: 
If no other gentleman, Mr. President, be dis- 


posed to do so, I will avail myself of the oppor- || 
tunity afforded by the motion of the Senator from |) junction in its true and well understood sense— 


A free people, Mr. President, and especially 
the enlightened people of this country are natu- 
rally and wisely jealous of the observance of their 
fundamental law, and acutely sensible to any 
violation, actual or meditated, of its provisions. 
Hence it is that, in the warfare of parties, appeals 
are so frequently made to this patriotic instinct 
in the public mind, and alarms, often groundless 
and artificial, attempted to be raised in regard to 
the security of the Constitution. Hence it was, 


| I presume, that in the memorable contest of which 


this Chambér was the theater two years ago, the 
President was denounced as a usurper of un- 
granted power, as a violator of the Constitution 
and the laws of his country, when, if all that was 
alleged by his adversaries could be sustained, it 
would have made but a case of the misapplication 
or abuse of power granted both by the Constitu- 
tion and the laws. Hence it is, too, I suppose, 
that on the present occasion a new panic is 
attempted to be raised by holding up the image 
of mutilated records and a violated Constitution, 
and that the exercise of a lawful discretionary 


| power over their own Journals and proceedings, 


which has been known and admitted since the 
origin of legislative bodies, and is familiar in par- 
liamentary practice, wherever such bodies exist, 
is represented as something monstrous, iniquitous, 
and even felonious. If gentlemen expect thus, 
by the use of strong language, bold assertion, and 
vehement denunciation, to carry the public judg- 
ment by storm, they will, in my humble opinion, 
find themselves woefully deceived. The public 
mind is, at this moment, calm, self-balanced, 
scrutinizing, inquisitive, and instead of mere as- 
sertion and vague denunciation, it will require 
reason, argument, proof. 

It is in this spirit, Mr. President, that I shall 
oroceed to the examination of the objection which 
has been made to the proposition under consider- 
ation, on the ground that it demands an act to 


| be done which is forbidden by the Constitution. 


What, sir, is the argument of gentlemen on this 
subject, so far as argument has been attempted? 
It is, that as the Constitution requires that ‘‘ each 


| House shall keep a Journal of its proceedings,” 


an entry once made upon that Journal can never 
thereafter be, in any manner, touched, altered, or 
removed; that if we do so, we fail, from that 
moment, in the language of the Constitution, to 
** keep a Journal of our proceedings.’’ The con- 
nection between the premises and the conclusion 
in this reasoning is, | must confess, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to my mind incomprehensible. If this eae 

> 


| shall, bya formal resolution entered on its Journa 


' removed, does it follow from thence that we do 


|, and embodying the whole history of the transac- 


i 


direct a previous entry, improvidently, wrong- 


fully, or erroneously made, to be corrected or 


not still keep a Journal? On the contrary, this 
very proceeding, in being entered on the Journal, 


tion, is itself a fulfillment of the constitutional in- 
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that of writing down, from day to day, our daily 
transactions as they transpire. 

But it is not my intention, Mr. President, to 
discuss this question on the niceties of verbal 
criticism. I choose rather to take it up on broad 
views of the common sense, and practical mean. 
ing and operation of the Constitution. While the 
Constitution requires that each House shall keep 
a Journal of its proceedings, it does not direct 
how that Journal is to be kept. The manner of 
keeping it, what is to be put upon it, what not, 
the nature, the form, the fullness of the entries, 
are all matters left for the regulation and control 
of the body whose duty it is to keep the Journal, 
‘In these respects, there is great diversity of usage 
among legislative bodies. By some, the entire 
bill presented for its action, is spread on the 
Journal, as was done during the first two Con- 
gresses under the present Constitution by this 
body; by others, the title of the bill only is en- 
tered on the Journal, as is now the practice both 
of this House and the other branch of Congress; 
by some, the reports of committees are entered 
in full on the Journal, as was done by the old 
Congress under the Articles of Confederation, 
and is still practiced, I believe, by the Legislature 
of Virginia; by others, the resolutions only, re- 
ported by committees, are admitted to a place on 
the Journal. According to the rules and practice 
of some legislative bodies, as, for example, of 
this, proceedings in Committee of the Whole are 
entered on the Journal; while in others, as in the 
House of Representatives, no notice whatever 
appears on the Journal of what has been done in 
Committee of the Whole. I might mention, also, 
as illustrating the discretionary powers which 
every legislative body possesses over its Journal, 
theapparently anomalous practice, founded, how- 
ever, on long usage, of both this House and the 
other, to enter on their respective Journals the 
messages of the President, though not forming 
a part of their own * proceedings,’”’ of which 
only they are required to keep a Journal. 

It results from these considerations that, al- 
though each House of Congress is bound to keep 
| a Journal of its proceedings, yet that Journal, as 
to the manner of keeping it, the nature and char- 
acter of its contents, what is to be upon it, what 
not, is necessarily subjected to the control of the 
body whose duty it is to keep it. This control 
is an inseparable part of that self-governing power, 
in all matters of interior economy and parliament- 
ary régime, which the Constitution expressly del- 
egates to either branch of the legislative depart- 
ment. Each House, by the Constitution, is ‘‘to 
choose its own Speaker or President, and other 
officers.’’ ** Each House, also, shall be the judge 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members.”’ ‘* Each House may determine 
the rules of its proceedings, punish its members 
for disorderly behavior, and with the concur- 
rence of two thirds, expel a member.”’ ‘ Each 
House shall keep a Journal of its proceedings, 
and, from time to time, publish the same, except- 
ing such parts as may, in their judgment, require 
secrecy.”’ In regard to all these powers and 


functions, a very large discretion is necessarily 
left to either House, in the exercise of which 
abuses doubtless may be committed. But the 
possibility of abuse is no argument against the ex- 
istence of a power. Congress has, by express 
and uneguivocal grant in the Constitution, power 
**to lay and collect taxes,’’ &c., and ‘to raise 
and support armies.”? In the exercise of these 
powers, Congress might raise, even in time of 
profound peace, an army of half a million of men, 
and levy upon the people annually two or three 
andeel: millions of dollars for their support, 
converting one half the nation into soldiers, and 
the other half into paupers. There could be no 
grosser abuse; and yet the constitutional power 
would still be indisputable. Where it has been 
deemed necesgary and proper, for the public good, 
to vest any particular power in the Government, 
or a department of it, the Constitution grants the 
power, and provides securities against its abuse 1n 
the struggure and organization of the Government 
itself. The periodical election of the public func- 
tionaries by the people, and for the most part for 
short terms, their responsibility to their constitu- 
ents, and the constant influence and control of 
public opinion, are relied upon in our system &s 
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conferring every reasonable security against the 
ross abuse of necessary powers. _ 
The large discretionary power which the Con- 
stitution has left to either House of Congress | 
over its Journals, is strikingly exemplified in the || 
yrovision respecting their publication, Each 
[ouse is required by the Constitution to publish || 
its Journal from time to time, excepting such parts 
as may, in their judgment, require secrecy. Now, 
under the terms of this provision, either House 
of Congress, if disposed to abuse the trust reposed 
in them, might suppress and withhold from the 
knowledge of the people the most important part, 
if not the whole of their proceedings, under the | 
plea that they were such as, in their judgment, | 
required secrecy. : ; 
In the jealous apprehensions which were enter- 
tained at the time of the adoption of the Consti- | 
tution, of the encroachments and abuses of the 
new Government, this objection was strongly 
urged against the clause in question; but it was | 
replied, and with success, that every legislative 
body must have the power of concealing import- | 
ant transactions, the publication of which might |} 
compromise the public interests; and as it was | 
impossible to foresee and enumerate all the cases | 
in which such concealment might be necessary, 
they should be left to the sound discretion of the | 
body itgelf, subject to the constitutional respons- 
ibility of members, and the other securities pro- 
vided by the Constitution against the abuse of | 
power. These securities have hitherto been found 
sufficient, and, in point of fact, the Journals of 
both Houses have been published from day to 
day, with such special and limited exceptions as 
have been universally approved by the public 
judgment. . 
This publication, when made, is the practical | 
fulfillment and consummation of the design of the | 
Constitution in requiring a Journal to be kept by | 
either House of its proceedings. It is agreed on | 
all hands that the great object for which a Jour- | 
nal is required to be kept is to give authentic in- 
formation to our constituents of our proceedings, 
and that information is to be given, as the Con- | 
stitution provides, by means of a publication, 
from time to time, of the Journal itself. The | 
requisition to keega Journal, on which gentlemen 
have laid so much stress, is therefore merely in- 
troductory, or what the lawyers call matter of | 
inducement only, to that which forms the life and 
substance of the provision, to wit; the publication 
from time to time of the Journal. ‘The whole 
structure and sequence of the sentence sustains 
this interpretation: ** Each House shall keep a 
Journal of its proceedings, and from time to time | 
publish the same.’’ It ig evident that the whole 
practical virtue and effect of the provision is in 
the latter member of the sentence, and that the 
former would have been implied and compre- 
heuded in it, though not expressed. It will be | 
seen that the corresponding provision in the Ar- | 
ticles of Confederation was founded explicitly 
on this idea, for, presupposing the keeping of a 
Journal as a mattér of course, it proceeded at 
ouce to require that ** Congress shall publish the | 
Journal of their proceedings monthly, excepting 
such parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances, 
or military operations, as in their judgment re- 
quire secrecy. ”” 
Nothing was said of keeping a Journal, that 
being presupposed and necessarily implied; but 
can any one doubt, though the articles of con- | 
federation were silent as to keeping a Journal, 
that Congress was as much bound to keep a 
Journal of their proceedings under that instru- 
ment, as each [louse is now bound to do under 
the existing Constitution? Howcould they make 
the required monthly publication of their Jour- 
nal, unless a Journal were kept by them? The 
requisition, therefore, in the present Constitution 
to keep a Journal, is but an expression, for the 
sake of greater fullness, of what would otherwise 
have been implied, and serves.only as a more 
formal introduction to the practical end and sub- 
Stance of the constitutional provision on the sub- 
ject, and that with which it emphatically con- 
cludes, to wit: the publication, from time to time, 
of the Journal. That publication once made, and 
the people put in possessicn of the authentic evi- 
dence of the proceedings of their agents, the pur- 
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poses of the Constitution are fulfilled, and the 
preservation of the original manuscript Journal 
ecome thenceforward an official formality.* 
Even if the true and only meaning of the 
requisition to keep a Journal were that which has 
been so much insisted on; that is, to preserve, do 
not gentlemen perceive that the preservation of 


| the Journal is fully and most surely accomplished 
| in its publication? The thousand and ten copies 
| which the Secretary has told us are regularly 
| printed and distributed by order of the Senate to 
| the members of Congress, to the various public 


functionaries, to the State governments, to public 
institutions and societies throughout the Union, 
furnish a far better security for the preservation 
of the Journal than the most scrupulous care and 
vestal guardianship of the original manuscript, 
which, in spite of every precaution, might yet be 
lost or destroyed by inevitable accident. These 
multiplied printed copies, while placing the pres- 


; ervation of the Journal beyond the reach of con- 


tingency, are, at the same time, for every prac- 
tical publi use, whether of legal evidence or 
political accountability, on a footing of equal va- 
lidity with the manuscript original. 

The numerous parliamentary precedents in 
England, as to the power of legislative bodies 
over their Journals, are not denied; but it is con- 
tended that those preeedents should have no 
weight here, because the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States expressly requires that each House of 
Congress shall keep a Journal; while, in England, 
it is said, no such requisition exists in regard to 
either House of Parliament. The requisition in 
the Constitution of the United States, I have al- 
ready shown, is but declaratory of the natural 
and preéxisting law of all legislative bodies of 
whose organization and functions it is a neces- 
sary and invariable incident to keep a Journal of 
their pro€eedings; and in this view I am borne 
out, not only by the example of the Articles of 
Confederation, but by that of several of the State 
constitutions, Ww ich, presupposing the keeping of 
a Journal as a matter OF course, provide only, 
after the manner of the Articles of Confederation, 
for the periodical publication of it from time to 
time. But, without dwelling further on this view 
of the matter, it is altogethcr a mistake to say 
that there is no positive requisition that either 
House of Parliament in England shall keep a 
Journal of their proceedings. I find the classic 
historian of that country stating that, in 1607, 
when the nascent pretensions of the Stuarts, and 
the spirit of the age, first made the House of 
Commons sensible both of its importance and 
responsibility as a guardian of the public liberty, 
that body entered a formal order for ** the regular 
keeping of their Journals.’® Subsequently, in 
1621, as I learn from another authority not less 
authentic, (Hatsell,) an entry was mares in the 
Journal of the House of Commons, on the mo- 
tion of Sir Edward Sackville, in these words: 
‘*'That all our proceedings may be 


markable that these two orders of the House of 
Commons contain the identical langzuaze of the 
Constitution of the United States, to wit: ‘* that 
a Journal shall be kept of their proceedings.”’ In 
each of them the magic word to ** keep,”’ which 
seems to have exerted so potent a spell on the 
imaginations of gentlemen, is found; and yet we 
know it has never been held to be a violation of, 
or inconsistent with, this order to keep a Journal 
of their proceedings, for the House of Commons, 
in certain cases, to apply an effectual corrective to 
wrongful or improvideut entries previously made 
init. It may be said, however, that this order 
being made by the body itself, is not obligatory 


* Itis a remarkable fact that there is no original man- 


uscript Journal of the House of Representatives in exist- | 


ence trom the date of the adoption of the Constitution to the 


first session of the Lighteenth Congress, 1823-24. As soon | 


as the Journal was printed and published, it was supposed 


there was no Jonger any practical motive for retaining the | 
original manuseript Journal, which was, therefore, never | 
taken care of, or preserved. Such was the practice during 

the whole period of the clerkship of the celebrated John | 


Jeckley, than whoin there never was 2 more accomplished 


Clerk, and but few abler men; and if there be propriety in | 


the maxim, cuilibet in sua arte credendum est, such a practi- 
eal construction of the Constitution, in this regard, by a man 
80 conversant with his business, must be admitted to be 
cutilled to no slight consideration. 


entered here, | 
and kept as records.’’ Now, sir, it is very re- 
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on itsown action. To this, I reply that the rules 
prescribed by parliamentary bodies for their gov- 

ernment are always binding upon them till re- 

scinded or repealed; and while a rule or order is 

retained nothing inconsistent with it can be done, 

unless the rule be first suspended by a vote of 

the body. Such is the invariable practice, both 

of this and the other House of Congress, as of 
legislative bodies elsewhere. 

But this matter stands on yet higher ground. 
An act of Parliament, which all will admit is 
binding on the respective Houses, and which 
neither House can repeal or control by its sepa- 
rate action, virtually requires a Journal to be 
kept by the House of Commons, in requiring 
certdin entries to be made in it. I refer to the 
statute of six Henry VILI., which provides, ** that 
‘the license for members, departing from their 
‘ service, shall be entered of record in the book 
‘of the Clerk of Parliament, appointed, or to be 
‘appointed, for the Commons House.’’ The 
book of the Clerk for the Commons House, here 
referred to, and in which certain things are required 
to be entered of record, is of course the Journal 
of the House. But how can these entries be made 
in the Journal, unless a Journal be kept. This 
act of Parliament, therefore, requires, and virtu- 
ally commands, the keeping of a Journal by the 
House of Commons; just as the Articles of Con- 
federation, already referred to, in providing that 
Congress ‘‘ shall publish the Journal of its pro- 
ceedings monthly,”’ virtually requires Congress 
to keep a Journal; for otherwise the required 
publication could not take place. 

The distinction, therefore, which has been re- 
lied upon to justify the rejection of the British 
precedents on this subject, is not founded in a 
just view of the constitutional or parliamentary 
history of that country. The two Houses of 
Parliament are, in fact, bound and required to 
keep a Journal of their proceedings, as well as 
the two Houses of Congress. They are bound 
to do so by the, very nature of their institution, 
by their own rules and orders, and by the virtual 
command of act of Parliament. If, therefore, a 
similarity or community of principle could, in 
any case, justify arguing from the institutions 
and usages of the one,country to those of the 
other, it is certainly upon a question like the 
present. I find that much use was made on 
another and recent occasion in this body, of Brit- 
ish parliamentary precedents, by gentlemen who 
seem now inclined to disavow and reject them 
altogether. If I am not mistaken, the Senator 


| from South Carolina, [Mr. Catuoun,] on the 


question which was so earnestly and ably de- 
bated here recently, as to the right of either 
House to refuse to receive a petition, introduced 
Hatsell’s work, the great repository of British 
parliamentary precedents, and drew largely from 
it in support of the position he maintained—that 
it would be no violation of the right of petition- 
ing, as guarantied by the Constitution, to refuse 
to receive a petition after presentation. 

Mr. CALHOUN here explained, and was un- 
derstood to say that gentlemen on the other side 
of the question, in that discussion, had referred 
to the English laws and doctrines on the subject 
of the right of petition, and that he made use 
of the parliamentary precedents from Hatsell to 
show that, in the British parliamentary practice, 
it was held no violation of the right of petition to 
refuse to receive a petition. 

Mr. RIVES said he had not had the pleasure 
of hearing the speech of the gentleman from 
South Carolina; but he inferred from reading it, 
that he considered the parliamentary practice of 
Great Britain as, at least, high authority in ref- 
erence to the question then under discussion. I 
am not at all disposed (said Mr. R.) to question 
the propriety of the application then made by the 
Senator from South Carolina, of precedents from 
the English parliamentary practice. I mean only 
to say that, however applicable they may have 
been on that occasion, they are, at least, as much 
so on the present. 

The precedents in the British parliamentary 
practice (which, it must be admitted, has furnished 
the model, and, to a great extent, the law of the 

| proceedings of our legislative bodies here, and in 
every State of the Union) are, on the subject now 
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under consideration, full, unequivocal, and con- | 
clusive. 


Some of them have been mentioned on || 


this floor, and are familiar to the minds of gen- || 


flemen. I will not repeat them; but there are 
two cases which I believe have not attracted the 
ndtice of gentlemen, and which, from the peculiar 
grounds on which they stand, illustrate so forcibly 
the high supervisory and controlling power of 
parliamentary bodies over their Journals, that I 
will take the liberty of detaining the Senate a few 
moments with their recital. In 1668, Skinner, 
en English merchant, presented a petition to the 
King, complaining of various wrongs and out- 
rages he had sustained from the East India Com- 
pany. The matter was considered not cognizable 
yy the ordinary tribunals, and was referred by 
the King to the House of Lords. Strong objec- 
tions were urged to the jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords; but they, nevertheless, took cognizance 
of the affair, and finally entered a judgment in 
favor of Skinner against the East India Company, 
for five thousand pounds damages. ‘The pro- 
ceeding was immediately and eurnestly resisted 
by the House of Commons, as contrary to the 
law of the land, and an invasion of the rights of 
the people. A violent and protracted controversy 
ensued between the two Houses; and the Lords 
being compelled at last, after a struggle of eigh- 
teen months, and repeated prorogations of both 
Houses, to yield their claim of jurisdiction, they 
expunged from their Journal the judgment they 
had entered in favor of Skinner against the East 
India Company, and the whole of their proceed- 
ings connected with it; whereupon the Commons, 
in like manner, expunged from their Journal the 
various resolutions and proceedings they had 
adopted. In this instance we see a proceeding 
even of a judicial character, under which private 
rights might be claimed, expunged, in virtue of 
the high discretionary authority of parliamentary 
bodies over their Journals; and in such a case, 
perhaps, the expunction is admissible, mainly on 
the ground that the obnoxious proceeding took 
place in the exercise of an illegal jurisdiction, at 
last admitted to be such, and intended to be re- 
nounced, as in fact it was finally abandoned, by 
the act of expunging the judgment, which was its 
fruit. 

The other case to which I have alluded occurred 
in the proceedings on the recognition bill in 1690. 
A clause was introduced into that bill, on the 
motion of the Whig party of that day, and the 
friends of the Revolution, declaring that the acts | 
of the Convention Parliament, though ussembled 
without the formality of a royal summons, were 
good and valid. This was strongly objected to 
by the Tory lords, a number of whom, by the | 
leave of the House, entered their protest against 
it on the Journal. 

The Senate well know that it is a distinctive 
and fundamental principle in the constitution of 
the House of etd; that any member or number 
of members, dissenting from a measure which 
has passed that body, have the right, with the 
leave of the House, to enter a formal protest 
against it on the Journal. In this case the leave 
of the House was granted. The right of the 
protesting lords became thereby vested and com- 
plete; and yet it appearing, on a subsequent 
examination of the protest, that the gtvunde of 
objection taken in it assailed, and were subversive 
of, the principles of the revolution, and settlement 
of the Government just accomplished, the House 
ordered it to be expunged from their Journal; 
which order was carried into execution, and gave 
rise to another protest for expunging the former 
protest. 

But the precedents of ee 2 expunging 
are by no means confined to the land of our 
ancestors, from which we derive the model of our 
parliamentary institutionsand proceedings. Sim- 
ilar instances have occurred in our own country, 
both before and since our revolution, subsequent, 
as well as previous, to the adoption of Bey prevent 
Federal Constitution, both in the State and in the 
National Legislatures. There is a case in the his- 
tory of my own State, which as there appears to 
have been singular misconeeptions about it, the 
Senate will excuse me for mentioning somewhat | 
in detail. 
tion of Mr. Henry, which took place in the House | 


| party in the House of 
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of Burgesses of Virginia in 1765. This trans- 


action has been referred to as an odious and abor- 
tive attempt at expunging made by the King’s 
urgesses, which was de- 
feated by the energy and talents of Mr. Henry. 
Such, sir, are not the facts, as transmitted to us by 
the most unquestionable cotemporary testimony. 
The attempt to erpunge was not defeated. The 
proposition, on the contrary, was carried. It 
was carried, not by an odious King’s party, but 
with the concurrence, as we are authorized to 
believe from the only account extant of the trans- 
action, of men who were, and who proved them- 


selves to be among the brightest champions of | 
American freedom and independence—such men |! 
as Peyton Randolph, the President of the first || 


American Congress; George Wythe, Edmund 
Pendleton, Richard Bland, Richard Henry Lee, 
all of whom, afterwards put their hands to the 


~ Mr. Benton’s Expunging Resolution—Mr. Rives. 


recent period, some seven or eight years aro, the 


Declaration of American Independence, or bore || 


a conspicuous part in the deliberations which led 
to and established it. 

The circumstances were these: Mr. Henry 
moved a series of resolutions, five in number, 
declaratory of the rights of the colonists. 
first four of these resolutions merely reaffirmed 
what had been earnestly asserted, only six months 
before, by the House of Burgesses in three sev- 
eral documents of the most solemn character— 
an address to the King, a memorial to the House 
of Lords, and a remonstrance to the Commons. 
The fifth resolution, however, went somewhat 


force with the mother country. These resalu- 
tions were opposed by Messrs. Randolph, Bland, 
Pendleton, Wythe, and other gentlemen, as de- 
voted and firm friends of the rights of America 
as any of the great statesmen and patriots of that 
day, but who deemed Mr. Henry’s resolutions 
inexpedient at that moment, inasmuch as the sen- 
timents and principles they contained had already 
and very recently been expressed in other pro- 
ceedings, to which the expect@d answers from the 
Government in England were not yet received. 
The fifth resolution was deemed especially inex- 
pedient in the then feeble and defenseless con- 
dition of the colony, as it might provoke a conflict 
of force, for which time and forecast were neces- 
sary to prepare. The resolutions, however, under 


a powerful display of Mr. Henry’s eloquence, || 
were passed by one or two votes only; buton the | 


The | 


following day, on a motion made for that pur- | 
> y> : : I 
| pose, and carried, the fifth resolution was ex- 


punged from the Journal. These are the facts as 








Senate of another highly respectable State, (Ten. 
ey as I learn from undoubted authority 
directed a formal and important entry on its 
Journal to be stricken out; which was done in the 
very manner proposed by the resolution on your 
table, by drawing a black line around the con. 
demned entry. But, without dwelling on these 
instances, let us descend to cases which come 
more immediately home to ourselves. The case 
which occurred in this body in 1806, and which 
has been already noticed by the Senator from 
Missouri, has been in vain attempted to be parried 
or evaded.* In that case, a formal entry made on 
the Journal, in pursuance of the standing rules 
of the Senate, and in strict conformity to the 


| truth of facts as they transpired, was ordered to 
|| be expunged, and actually expunged. The entr 


recited the substance of two memorials presented 
by a member of the Senate, containing grave and 
criminal insinuations against the Executive, and 
stated also the proceeding of the Senate which 
took place on their presentation. This entry, as 
I have already remarked, was in strict pursuance 


of the standing rules of the Senate, the thirty- 


|| second article of which expressly requires that 


‘*a brief statement of the contents of each peti- 
tion, memorial, or paper, presented to the Senate, 
shall be inserted on the Journal;’’ and, in general, 
that ‘*a true and accurate account of the proceed- 


_ ings of the Senate shall be entered on the Journal.” 
| Now, sir, how is the force of this precedent in the 
further, and seemed to tender at once an issue of || 


annals of our own body attempted to be parried? 


| Why, sir, by the circumstance that the order for 
| expunging the obnoxious entry, was adopted on 


the same day (the last of the session) that the 


| entry itself was made, it being contended that the 


Journal is not complete tijl it is read over in the 


Senate, as it usually is, the following morning, 


for the purpose of correcting any mistakes which 
may have been made in it; and that, till that cere- 
mony has been gone through, it is under the 
perfect control of the Senate, and fully open to 
revision and correction. This is the argument 
of the honorable Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. 


Porter.] It is obvious to remark upon it, in the 
| first place, that it confounds two things entirely 


distinct in their nature, and Wholly different in 


| the principles on which they rest—the correction 


| vouched by the testimony of Mr. Jefferson, and || 


I refer to the expunging of a resolu- || 


the elder Judge Carrington, (both witnesses of 
the transaction,) and as recorded by the eloquent 
biographer of Mr. Henry himself. There was 
then no odious and abortive attempt to expunge, 


made by a King’s party, in the House of Bur- || 


gesses. The attempt was not defeated, as has 
been said; on the contrary, the proposition to 
expunge was carried—and carried, as we are au- 
thorized to believe, by the only authentic account 


| which has reached us of the transaction, by the 


American patriots; of Peyton Randolph, Presi- 


| dent of the First Congress; Richard Bland, one 
| of the chosen delegates of Virginia to that glo- 


| the Declaration of Independence. 


rious assembly; Edmund Pendleton, another del- 
egate; and George Wythe, whose name stands 
proudly at the head of the Virginia signatures to 
The two last- 


| named gentlemen, Mr. Pendleton and Mr. Wythe, 


afterwards, and for a long period, respectively 
presided in and adorned the highest courts of law 
and equity in the State; and it will be no dispar- 
agement, I humbly conceive, to the pretensions 
of the highest here, to say, that they understood 


_as well, and felt as religiously, the sanctity of a 


record, as any gentleman on this floor. 

Examples of the like character have occurred 
in the other States. In the Senate of Massachu- 
setts, as is well known, a few years after the 
close of the late war with Great Britain, a reso- 
lution was triumphantly carried for expunging 
from its Journal the anti-American sentiment 
which the baleful spirit of party had tecorded 
there, in the very midst of the conflict, that it 
was unbecoming a moral and religious people to 
rejoice in the successes of our arms. Ata more 


| influenceand with the concurrence of high-souled | 


} 


—————— 


| entries upon it. 


of mistakes in a Journal, and the expunging of 
matter therefrom, in which there has been no 
mistake, but which is otherwise and intrinsically 
objectionable. The purpose for which the Journal 
is ordinarily read over in the morning, after it is 
made up by the Secretary, is simply to correct 
any mistakes which may have been made in the 
This is explicitly declared by 


| the standing rules of the Senate, the very first of 








* In that case the following are the facts: On the 2lst 
day of April, 1806, being the last day of the session, Mr. 
Adams presented two memorials, which are thus noticed 
on the Journal: 

“Mr. Adams communicated two memorials, one from 
Samuel G. Ogden, and the other from William S. Smith, 
stating that they are under a criminal prosecution for cer- 
tain proceedings, into which they were led by the circum- 
stance that their purpose was fully known to, and approved 
by, the Executive Government of the United States; that 
on the prosecution they have been treated by the judge of 
the district court ofthe United States at New York, Mathias 
B. Talmadge, Esq., in such a manner, that the same grand 
jury which found the bills against them made a presentment 
against the judge himself for his conduct in taking the ex- 
amination and deposition of the said Samuel G. Ogden. 
And the memorialists, considering Congress as the only 
power competent to relieve them, submit their case to the 
wisdom of Congress, and pray such relief as the laws and 
Constitution of this country and the wisdom and goodness 
of Congress may afford them; and the memorials were 
read; and, on motion, 5: 

“ Ordered, That the memorialists have leave to withdraw 
their memorials respectively.” : 

These memorials appear to have been presented in the 
morning. After disposing of them, and a variety of other 
business, the Senate took a recess, and met again at five 
o’clock, p.m. The very last entry on the Journal of the 
evening session is the following order, adopted on yeas and 
nays, for erpunging everything in the Journal relative to the 
aforesaid memorials : . 

On motion that everything in the Journal relative tothe 
memorials of 8.G. Ogden and William 8. Smith be ex- 

unged therefrom, it passed in the affirmative. zee 
Messrs. Adair, Condit, Gilman, Kitchel, Logan, Mitchell, 
Smith of Maryland, Smith of New York, Stone, Thruston, 
Worthington, and Wright—13, Navs—Messrs. Adams, 
Baldwin, Hillhouse, Pickering, Plumer, Smith of Ohio, 
Tracy, and White—8.” 
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which provides that the ** President having taken 
‘the chair, and a quorum being present, the 
‘Journal of the preceding day shall be read, to 


‘ the end that any mistake shall be corrected that shall | 


‘be made in the entries.”’ 

Now, sir, in the pregedent of 1806 there was 
no mistake in the entry which was ordered to be 
expunged. It recited truly, and in compliance 
with a positive injunction of the rules of the Sen- 
ate, the substance of the memorials presented, 
and the proceeding of the Senate on their present- 
ation. ‘There was, and could be, no allegation 
of any error in these respects. The entry was 
ordered to be expunged, not because of any mis- 
take in it, but because the matter of it was unjust 
and wrong; because it went to criminate the Ex- 


ecutive administration of the country, without | 


proof or probability; and for that reason ought | 


not to stand upon the Journal of a codrdinate 
department. It is in vain, therefore, to endeavor 


to resolve the precedent of 1806 into the ordinary | 


power of revising and correcting the Journal be- 
fore it is finally made up. 
thing. 


done the morning after the entries are made, and 
without the formality of an order or resolution. 
It was the exercise, on the part of this body, of 


a higher and more important power—a power || 
not to correct mistakes, (for there was none;) | 


but to redress wrong—to purge its Journal—not 


of erroneous entries, but of improper matter, in | 


the entry of which there had been no error or 
mistake—a power which, from the nature of it, 
and the principles on which it is founded, must 
exist in as full force the next year, as the next 
morning, after the objectionable entry has been 
made. 

No ingenuity, Mr. President, however great, 
no effort of mind, however gigantic, can ever 
succeed in the attempt which is made to reconcile 
the senatorial precedent of 1806, with the doc- 
trines of gentlemen who oppose the resolution 
now under consideration. On what, sir, is their 
whole argument built? Is it not the assumption 
that each House of Congress, in being required 
to **keep a Journal of their proceedings,’’ is 
bound to preserve to all future time the record of 
each and all of their proceedings; that every act 
or proceeding of either House should be entered 
on the Journal, and once truly entered there, that 
entry can never thereafter be touched, altered, or 


removed, but must remain as it is, without the | 
change of a letter or a comma, to the * last syl- | 
lable of recorded time.’? Now, sir, can it be con- | 
tended, that the presentation of the memorials of | 


Messrs. Smith and Ogden by a member of the 
Senate, the reading of those memorials, the action 


taken upon them by the Senate, were not proceed- | 
ings of which the Constitution requires a Journal | 
We have already seen that the rules | 


to be kept? 
of the Senate, adopted for the purpose of fulfilling 
the injunction of the Constitution, expressly re- 

uire all these things to be entered on the Journal. 


an it be pretended that these matters were not | 
In every possible 


truly entered? By no means! 
aspect, then, in which the proceeding of this body 
in 1806 can be viewed, it utterly prostrates the 
whole fabric of tecAnical refinement on which the 
arguments of gentlemen against the power to ez- 
punge have been raised. ; 

A case of expunging, involving precisely the 
same principle, and leading to the same conse- 
quence, occurred in the House of Representatives 
not many years ago. On the 25th of February, 
1822, Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, being informed 
that Mr. Pinckney had just died in the city— 
where he then was—rose and announced the 
event tothe House, with the impressive eloquence 
which the loss of such a man naturally drew from 
a genius of kindred inspiration, and moved an 
immediate adjournment of the House. It-after- 
wards appeared that Mr. Pinckney was not dead 
at the time that Mr. Randolph communicated the 
event to the House, though he died some few 
hours after. The fact, however, of Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s having announced the event, and the 
consequent adjournment of the House, were ne- 
cessarily entered on the Journal as a part of its 
proceedings; and the following day, Mr. Ran- 


It was a far different | 
It was no process of correcting mistakes | 
in entries. on the Journal, which is ordinarily 
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dolph, after an explanation of the circumstances, } 
moved that the entry on the Journal of the pre- | 
ceding day should be expunged, which was or- | 
dered, and accordingly done. Now, sir, if the 
extreme, and, 1 might well call it, superstitious 
strictness which is now inculcated in regard to 
the sanctity and inviolability of entries once made 
on our Journals had prevailed then, this expunc- 
tion, howevef simple and proper in itself, could 
not have been made. It will be remarked that 
there was no mistake in the entry made on the 


| Journal. The entry was not of Mr. Pinckney’s 


death, but of the fact that Mr. Randolph on a given 
day announced to the House that Mr. Pinckney was 


' dead, and then moved an adjournment. That || 
| fact was truly entered, precisely as it occurred, || 


| tion of the Constitution, then Mr. Randolph, in- 
| stead of the short and obvious remedy of an 


| ceding the power of each House over entries pre- 


| power is limited to the ewrrent Congress, and that | 








omens 


| tions and proceedings has, doubtless, misled the 


If there had been a mistake in the entry, the mo- || 
tion would have been the ordinary one, to correct, || 
and not the extraordinary one, to erpunge it. If, 
moreover, the doctrine now so earnestly con- || 
tended for by gentlemen was well founded, that 

a transaction or proceeding in either House once | 
truly entered on its Journal, the entry must stand 

there to all future time, and cannot be touched or | 
changed in a letter or a comma, without a viola- | 


expunction of the entry of the preceding day, 
could have, constitutionally, attained his object 
only by a distinctentry of his explanation on the 
Journal of the succeeding day. 

3ut, sir, the Senator from Louisiana, even con- | 


viously made on its Journal, contends that this 


the Senate or House of Representatives of a suc- 
ceeding Congress has no control whatever over 
the Journal of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives of a preceding Congress. Without 
stopping to show that this argument, even if cor- 
rect In its principle, would be wholly inapplicable 
to the Senate, which, from the successive partial 
renewals of its members, (one third of the whole 
being replaced by new elections every second 
year,) is a perpetual body, I choose rather to 
meet the principle of the objection at once by 
demonstrating its utter incompatibility with the 
nature of the legislative trust. It is a fundamental 
principle in regard to legislative bodies, that in | 
their ordained succession, by virtue of periodical 
elections, one Legislature has precisely as much 
and the same poweras another; a law enacted by | 
one Legislature, or in one session of a Legisla- 

ture, may be repealed by another, or during a | 
subsequent session. What one resolves another 

may rescind; and in like manner, and on the | 
same principle, one Legislature has as much and 

the same power over the legislative records as 

another. In this respect there is an obvious and 

important distinction between legislative and judi- 

cial bodies; a supposed analogy in whose func- 


honorable Senator. After the adjournment or 
close of the term of a court, its proceedings, its | 
orders, its judgments, its decrees, are final and 
irrevocable, so far as depends on its own action. 
It has ng power, as legislative bodies have, at a || 
subsequent term or session, to revoke, change, or 
set aside anything done by it at a preceding term | 
or session. If error has been committed, that 
error can be corrected after the expiration of the 
term only by a higher tribunal, and certain lim- || 
itations of time are prescribed within which even 
these appeals to higher tribunals must be prose- 
cuted. 85 imperative is the maxim, “* interest | 
reipublice ut sit finis litium,’’ the public repose | 
requires a limit to be fixed to judicial contro- | 
versies. The nature of the legislative trust, how- | 
ever, being altogether different, and requiring | 
that the exercise and expression of the public | 
will should be, at all times, unfettered in matters | 
of general coneern, every Legislature, or session 
of a Legislature, has an unlimited control over 
the acts, proceedings, or resolutions of a preced- 
ing Legislature or session. I} 
Gentlemen have been misled, as it seems to me, 
through the whole course of this discussion, by a 
supposed analogy between legislative and judicial | 
proceedings, when, in fact, none exists. Either 





from the force of professional habits, or from a || 
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hasty consideration of the subject, we have heard 
legislative journals and judicial records constantly 
confounded, when no two things can be more 
distinct. The security of private rights, titles to 
property, real and Bersons!; repose on the judicial 
records of the country; and hence those records 
are everywhere guarded by proper penal enact- 
ments against unauthorized interference, or any 
alteration whatever. But in regard to legislative 
journals, while they are necessarily confided to 


‘the sound discretion of the respective bodies 


whose duty it is to keep them, private rights and 
the security of property can never depend upon 
them. Important rights and interests may some- 
times be claimed or acquired, I know, under le- 
rislative acts; but those acts, if laws, are never 
spread upon the Journal; or if joint resolutions, 
they are enrolled and preserved, like the laws, 
out of, and independently of, the Journal; and 
both are meluded in annual and authorized pub- 
lications of the acts of Congress, which are ze- 
ceived in evidence in all the courts without further 


| proof of authenticity. 


Dismissing, for the present, Mr. President, the 
authority of precedents, there are cases in which, 


|| upon the mere reason of the thing, | think all 
| would agree that the right of this body to ex- 
| punge an entry from its Journal would be unques- 


tionable. The Constitution requires each House 
to keep a Journal of its ** proceedings ;’” that is, I 
presume, its proceedings as a constitutional body, 
acting in discharge of its appropriate constitu- 
tional functions. On this point I beg leave to 
read a passage from Mr. Jefferson’s Manual, the 
authority which especially governs 6ur proceed- 
ings in this body—a passage which seems to me 
to have an important bearing on the question we 
have been considering: 

He says: ** Where the Constitution authorizes 
‘each House to determine the rules of its pro- 
‘ ceedings, it must mean, in those cases, legisla- 
‘ tive, executive, or judiciary, submitted to them 
‘by the Constitution, or in something relating 
‘to these, and necessary towards their execu- 
‘tion. But orders and resolutions are sometimes 
‘entered in the Journals having no relation to 
‘these, such as acceptances of invitations to at- 
‘tend orations, to cake part in processions, &c 
‘ These must be understood to be merely conven- 
‘ tional among those who are willing to partici- 
‘pate in the ceremony; and are, therefore, per- 

heue improperly placed among the records of the 
* House.’’ 
The result of this, as it seems to me, very clear 


‘ 


| and just distinction is, that nothing is to be re- 


garded as properly a proceeding of either House, 


| of which a Journal is required to be kept, but such 
| acts as are done in discharge of the legislative, 
| executive, or judicial functions respectively com- 
| mitted to them by the Constitution. 


If any act 
be done by either House not appertaining to the 
discharge of its constitutional functions, that act 
ought to be considered as extra-official, or, as 
Mr. Jefferson expresses it, as merely conventional 


/among the members participating in it; conse- 
| quently, not as a proceeding of the body to be en- 


tered on the Journal, and if improperly placed there, 
may be, and ought to be, taken off. With this 
distinction as — guide, let me suppose a case. 
Let us suppose that this body, imitating the irreg- 
ular practice which has obtained in some of the 
State Legislatures, should, while still organized 
as a Senate, proceed to the nomination of a Pres- 
ident of the United States: let us suppose that 
the very resolution which is now proposed to be 
expunged had been used, as it well might, as a 
preamble to such a numination: let us suppose 
that the President had been in his first term, and 
then the preamble and nomination would have 
run thus: ‘* Whereas Andrew Jackson, ‘ the Pres- 
‘ident of the United States, has, in the late execu- 
‘ tive proceedings in relation to the public revenue, 
‘assumed upon himself authority and power not 
‘conferred by the Constitution and laws, but in 
‘ derogation of both,’and has thereby proved him- 
self unworthy of the confidence of a free people: 
Resolved, therefore, as the opinion of the Senate, 
That —— —— be, and is hereby, recommended 
to the good people of the United States as the 
most fit and proper person to replace the said 
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Andrew Jackson in the office of President,” | 


&e. 


Suppose, Mr. President, that such a resolution | 


had been adopted by the Senate, organized as it 


is at this moment, yourself in the chair, all the | 
Senators in their seats, the Secretary at his table, | 


the yeas and nays called upon it, and the resolu- 
tion finally entered on the Journal; could such 
a resolution, notwithstanding all the senatorial 
forms which might have accompanied it, be con- 
sidered as a proceeding of the Senate within the 
meaning of the Constitution? Can any one doubt 
that there would be full authority in this body, 
when it should see the error and evil tendency of 
its act, to expunge such a resolution from its 
Journal? If so, the question of power is settled; 
and the propriety only of its exercise would then 
depend = a question, which I will not antici- 
pate the discussion of, but which it may be well 
to suggest for the consideration of gentlemen, 
whether the resolution actually adopted on the 
occasion referred to, had more relation to the 
functions, legislative, executive, or judiciary, 
intrusted by the Constitution to this body, than 
the resolution supposed, would have had. 
While, therefore, Mr. President, I cannot doubt 
that there are cases in which an entry improperly 
placed upon our Journals may be removed or ex- 
punged therefrom by actual erasure or oblitera- 
tion, it must yet be borne in mind that no such 
obliteration or erasure is contemplated or required 
by the resolution now under consideration. It 
contemplates a moral, not a physical expunction; 
an expunction of the act, without expunging the 
yecord. it seeks to deprive that act of all legal 
force and validity by applying to it the appro- 
priate and significant language of parliamentary 
condemnation; and without erasing or obliterating 
the original entry of it on the Journal, to affix to 
that entry a visible mark, which shall show in 
all time that the act there recorded, had been re- 
voked, annulled, and repudiated by the solemn 


judgment of the Senate and the nation; so that if 


in any future search for precedent, the act be 
found, its condemnation be found inseparably 
associated with it. That this is the meaning and 
intention of the resolution, is shown by its own 
express declaration. But it is objected that, in 
that sense, the term expunged cannot be prop- 
erly used. The question, then, becomes one of 
mere verbal criticism; and surely gentlemen will 
admit that it is the privilege of public bodies, as 
well as of private individuals, to define the sense 
in which they use terms susceptible ofa difference 
of signification. This is explicitly done by the 


resolution under consideration, and all objections || 


founded on the assumption of a meaning, different 
from that in which the resolution interprets and 
defines its own language, must of necessity fall | 
to the ground. But I willingly meet gentlemen 
on the question they have made, and maintain 
that the use of the word expunge, in the sense in 
which it is employed on the present occasion, is 
perfectly correct and consistent in itself, and jus- 
tified by numerous parallel examples in the usage 
of language, both in juridical and parliamentary 
posooesnee- I will call the attention of my | 
earned colleague [Mr. Leiscu] especially, to a | 
striking illustration furnished by the decisions of 
the highest courts in our own State, with which 
he is far more familiar than I can pretend to be. 
We all know, Mr. President, that, in law, a deed 
is an instrument, signed, sealed, and delivered— 
that it is an essential and indispensable element 
in its legal character that it should be sealed, and 
that a seal, in the common understanding of the 
word, and as defined, I believe, by Lord Coke 
himself, is an impression made on wax or wafer; 
and yet the court of appeals in Virginia—as have 
more recently, I believe, the courts in a majority 
of the other States—decided on principles aie. 
mon sense and common law, independently of 


any statutory provision on the su pects that a | 


scroll or black lines drawn in any shape to suit 
the fancy of the drawer, when declared to be in- 


tended for a seal, does, in fact, constitute a seal, | 


and makes the paper to which it is attached, to 


all intents and purposes, a sealed instrument. | | 
Now, sir, if black lines can thus be made to con- || Clarendon, I think, called John Hampden, a root i |! ; 
stitute a seal, a thing which, in its ordinary sense, || and branch man, he might be considered, perhaps, , person of the Prince of Orange, and without the 
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is formed of wholly different materials, surely | 


they may be made to stand for expunging, which, 
in its strictest and most literal sense, demands 
only the use of the same materials. In either 


case the declared intention stands in place of, and 


is equivalent to, the thing itself. 

Again, sir, the term cancel, if not of precisely 
the same, is certainly of very analogous import, 
to the word expunge. Its etymological meaning, 
as well as that which is given to it in the legal 
definition, is to destroy a deed or other writing 
by drawing lines across it in the form of lattice 
work. It is a principal branch of the common 
law jurisdiction of the court of chancery in Eng- 
land to cancel letters patent (which are records) 
obtained from the King upon false suggestions, 
or otherwise void. In both legal and popular 


phraseology we speak of a deed or will (also | 


matters of record) being canceled by the decree 
of a court. Now, sir, in these cases, I presume 
the Lord Chancellor does not actually draw lines 
in the form of lattice work on the letters patent 
which he cancels; nor does the court run the pen 


across the will or deed which is canceled and set | 


aside by its decision. On the contrary, it is the 
decision of the Chanceller or the decree of the 
court pronouncing the patent, will, or deed, to 
be fraudulent and void, which, per se, cancels it; 
that is, destroys its legal validity and effect, 
while leaving the record of its material existence 


unimpaired. In like manner the word expunge, | 


in the present instance, exerts its whole force on 
the legal act or precedent itself, without impairing 
the written entry of it upon our Journal. 

The illustrations furnished by familiar parlia- 
mentary proceedings, are not less forcible, while 
they have the advantage of coming still nearer 


| home tous. When a motion is made and car- 


ried to strike owt a clause or ‘section in a bill, it 
is not, as I understand, actually stricken out or 


erased with the pen, but the portion voted to be 


stricken out is indicated by suitable marks, with 
a corresponding notation on the margin of the bill, 


| or on aseparate paper, and is considered as stricken 


out by the mere force of the vote. What is di- 
rected to be done, is, by a parliamentary fiction, 
if you choose, considered asactually done. It is 
a singular coincidence that, in the earlier period 
of our parliamentary history, this very word ex- 
punge, which has of late furnished such a fruitful 
theme ofcommentary, was habitually used instead 
of the phrase to strike out, in reference to amend- 
ments, and in the sense in which the latter phrase 
has just been explained. During the two first 
Congresses under the present Constitution, [ find 
that in the Journal of this body especially, the 


| word expunge is of constant recurrence; and that 


in proposing amendments to bills, the motion was 
to expunge, instead of strike out; and when car- 
ried, the clause or section which was the subject 
of the motion, was said to be erpunged, though, 


| as in the case of striking out, there was no actual 


erasure, Which it is now contended the word ne- 
cessarily imports. From its frequent recurrence 
in the same application, in Yates’s report of the 
proceedings of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution, we are authorized to infer that its 
use in the same sense was also familiar among 
the learned statesmen who composed that illus- 
trious assembly. 

But there is an example of its use which I can- 


| not forbear to mention. In the draft of the dec- 
| laration of independence this significant word is 


used in the very sense which is assigned to it on 
the present occasion. After stating the funda- 
mental principle of the right of the people to alter 


or abolish their institutions—a right which pru- | 
dence requires should not be exercised for light 


and transient causes; and accordingly, that all 
experience hath shown mankind more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to abol- 
ish the forms to which they are agcustomed, the 
following pregnant sentence occurs: ** Such has 


been the patient endurance of these colonies, | 


and such is now the necessity which constrains 


them to expunge their former systems of govern- | 


ment.’”’ 


Now, sir, as Mr. Jefferson was what Lord | 


_ both in temperament and principle, as ay 
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. et- 
punger. It may not, therefore, be improper to 


add, that this word stood in the Declaration of 
Independence not only as it came from the y; n 
of Mr. Jefferson, but as it was reported to i. 
gress, and sanctioned by the rest of the commit. 
tee, by John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Robert 
Livingston,and Roger Sherman. What, sir, did 
these great men and illustrious patriots mean by 
expunging our ** former systems of government”? 
Did they mean that the royal charters, in which 
those systems of government existed and were 
delineated, were to be erased and obliterated with 
the pen, as modern commentators would have 
us believe the word expunge can only mean? No 
sir, they meant, as we mean on the present occa. 
sion, that the institution, the act, should be er- 
punged, leaving the record of it unimpaired. 
Having thus, sir, | hope, satisfactorily estab- 
lished the true parliamentary sense of expunging, 


| permit me to say something of the thing itself, 


Attempts have been made here and elsewhere to 
represent it as something very odious and iniqui- 
tous. Now, sir, | take upon myself to say that, 
from the nature of the thing, implying necessa- 
rily a deliberate change in the public councils, it 
never can be resorted to in a representative Goy- 
ernment but with the sanction, and under the 
authority of the people, and in their hands will 


| never be used but for the vindication of their 


rights and of the principles of their fundamental 
law. In the history of our British ancestors, sir, 
it comes down to us through a long line of glori- 
ous traditions. In that country it has been the 
instrument by which every great principle of civil 
and political liberty has been successfully vindi- 
aan and established. How was expunging used, 
sir, in the celebrated case of John Hampden and 
ship-money in 1640? We all know, sir, that in 
that case the King claimed an arbitrary power to 
levy upon the people, at his own discretion, what- 
ever imposition he might deem necessary for the 
support of the Government and the defense of 
the kingdom. ‘This enormous usurpation was 
sanctioned by the judges, not merely in an extra- 
judicial opinion irregularly obtained from them, 
but in their solemn judgment rendered in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber against John Hampden for his 
refusal to pay the odious tribute exacted of him. 
These iniquitous proceedings were afterwards 
expunged in the high court of Parliament; and by 
that expunction the great principle of free govern- 
ment, that the people can be taxed only with 
their consent, given through their representatives 
—that principle which gave birth to our own 
glorious Revolution, was, for the first time, suc- 
cessfully and irrevocably established. In the case 
of Skinner and the East India Company in 1669, 
to which 1 have heretofore referred, what was the 
great principle involved? In addition to that ul- 
timate appellate jurisdiction in questions of law, 
of which the House of Lords in England has been 
long possessed, it claimed, on that occasion, 
cognizance of original suits, in utter subversion 
of the trial by jury. By being forced at last, by 
the noble resistance of the House of Commons, 
to expunge the judgment they had pronounced, 
and their other proceeding in that memorable case, 
they renounced finally this dangerous claim of 
original jurisdiction, and the glorious institution 
of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, the great bulwark 
of British and American freedom, the trial by 
jury, was thus triumphantly rescued and main- 
tained. 
In the case of the protest of the Tory lords in 
1690, to which I have also had occasion to refer, 
the principle involved and finally vindicated by 
this odious process of expunging, was even of a 
deeper and more vital character. The Senate 
will recollect that the clause in the recognition 
bill, to which the Tory lords objected, and against 
which they entered their protest, was one assert 
ing the validity of the acts of the Convention Par- 
liament—that Parliament under whose auspices 
the glorious revolution of 1683 had just been 
achieved. The Tory lords were unwilling to 
recognize the validity of its acts, because It was 
called together in the emergency of a great crisis, 
by the voice of the nation itself, speaking 10 the 
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formality of the King’s writ, which these lords | 
held was indispensable under all circumstances, | 
to constitute alawful Parliament. This objection, | 
formally recorded in their protest, struck at the 
vital principle of the revolution which had just 
been accomplished —the sovereign right of the 
people to alter or abolish their institutions without 
a slavish submission to preéxisting forms. The 
House, therefore, ordered their protest, which 
had been regularly entered on the Journal, to be | 
expunged, and in doing so worthily vindicated | 
the vital principle of the right of the people to 
change, modify, or abolish their institutions, 
whenever it shall seem to them good, a principle 
which stands in the very front of the declaration 
of American independence, and is even more | 
esaential to American than British liberty. 

The case of the Middlesex election, which gave 
rise to another instance of expunging in 1782, is 
perfectly familiar to the minds of the Senate. 
‘There the great right of the people freely to 
choose their own representatives was vindicated 
and established by expunging a resolution of the 
House of Commons, adopted fourteen years ago, 
and which was justly described as ‘* subversive 
of the rights of the whole body of electors in the 
kingdom.’’ We have seen, then, this denounced 
and calumniated process of expunging, through 
two centuries of British freedom, used as the 
efficacious instrument by which every great con- 
stitutional right, every cardinal principle of pop- 
ular liberty dear to the hearts of freemen, has 
been successfully vindicated and redeemed: in 
1640, the right of the people to be taxed only with 
their own consent; in 1769¢the right to jury trial; || 
in 1690, that right, which is the mother of all 
others, the right of the people to organize, mod- 
ify, or abolish their political institutions at their 
own pleasure; in 1682, that right, which forms 
the practical security for the rest, the right of the 
people freely to choose their own representatives. 
In view of these facts it is no exaggeration to say 
that every cardinal principle of Britishand Amer- 
ican freedom has, at one period.or another, been 
vindicated and established by this remedial but 
calumniated process of expunging. 

I have already remarked, Mr. President, that 
this remedy for the abuse of delegated power can 
never be resorted to, in a representative Govern- 
ment, but with the deliberate sanction and under 
the formal authority of the people. Expunging 
is, in fact, the embodied and potential voice of 
the people, bursting, by its legitimate power, the 
doors of legislative assemblies, and correcting, in 
the most solemn form, the deviations and assump- 
tions of their servants. It necessarily implies a 
change in the public councils by the operation 
of the public will; for the body which has com- 
mitted an error or been guilty of a usurpation, 
remaining constituted as it was, will not be the 
willing instrument of correcting or expunging its | 

| 
| 











own wrong. Accordingly, in every one of the 
cases which I have mentioned, the final parlia- 
mentary action has been preceded by the ma- 
tured, the settled, the irreversible judgment of 
the public mind. In the case of Hampden and 
the ship-money, the proceedings which were ez- 
punged took place-in 1637; the expunction fol- 
lowed, three years after, in 1640. In the mean 
time the public mind had been anxiously and 
intensely exercised on the subject; the question || 
had been publicly and solemnly argued before ail 
the judges in the exchequer chamber, from time |} 
to time, through a period of six months. After || 
their decision was pronounced, the merits of that || 
decision continued to furnish the theme of able || 
and earnest discussion at the bar of public opin- |! 
ion; and finally the settled judgment of the na- || 
tion was carried into execution, by the order of || 
the high court of Parliament, for expunging the | 
rolls of the obnoxious proceedings. In the case | 





of Skinner and the East India Company, jn like 
manner, the question between the two Houses 
was pending, and earnestly debated before the 
nation, for eighteen months; and the House of | 
Commons was but the organ of the settled public 
opinion of the country in finally wresting from || 
the lords the expunction of their dangerous and || 
illegal proceedings. In the case of the protest 
of the Tory lords, in 1690, the great principle 
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involved had been kept constantly before the 
public mind by the profound interest awakened 
by the revolution of 1688; and the faithful and 


|| patriotic Whigs of that day but acted out a delib- 


erate and foregone conclusion in the public judg- 
ment by expunging a protest which assailed the 
vital principle of popular sovereignty. In the | 


| case of the Middlesex election the question had 
| been pending before the nation for fourteen long 


years; during which time it had been the subject 
of public discussion in every possible form— 
popular, parliamentary, and legal; im meetings 


| of the people, in both Houses of Parliament, and 


incidentally before the judicia! tribunals of the 
country. Public opinion was never more ma- 
turely formed, more fully expressed, or more 
faithfully represented, than in the order for exr- 
punging the unconstitutional and obnoxious res- 
olution in that case. 

So it is, sir, on the present occasion. It is this 
day precisely two years since the resolution now 
proposed to be expunged was adopted by this 
body. During the whole of that period the pub- 
lic attention has been constantly recalled to it by 
able and eloquent debates here—by the searching 
discussions of the press—by the calm and self- 
directed inquiries of the public mind. The sub- 
ject has been constantly under the consideration 
of the people in one form or another. Every tem- 
porary and artificial excitement has passed by, 
and the public judgment has been left to its own 
self-balanced wisdom to pronounce on the issue 
joined before it. Its decision, I believe, sir, has 
been made up, and in great part pronounced. 
Eleven of the sovereign States of the Union have 
spoken, and spoken authoritatively, demanding 
the expunction of this resolution from our Jour- 
nals. There can be but little hazard in saying 
that four or five more desire to, and would ap- 
prove of it, though they have not yet spoken in 
an authoritative form, probably because they have 
supposed it to be unnecessary to do so. The 
judgment of our constituents, then—of the people 
and of the States—has passed on this transaction 
—I believe, irrevocably passed upon it. They 


consider the resolution a opted by this body on | 
the 28th March, 1834, as irregular, as illegal, as || 


unjust, as unconstitutional; and the more alarm- 


ing as proceeding from that branch of the Fed- | 


eral Legislature which is the most irresponsible, 
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citizens of the United States, between twenty-one 
and forty-five years of age, shall be enrolled in 
the militia. 

Second. That of the persons so enrolled, all 
who are under twenty-seven years of age shall, 
once in each year, be called out for a period not 
less than six.days, and remain under arms during 
that period, with a view of improvement in mili- 
tary discipline and martial exercise; and such 
persons to be minute-men, and to be first called 
upon in case of insurrection or invasion, 

Third. That the persons who are so called out, 
and remain under arms, shall receive a reasonable 
compensation for their time. 

Fourth. That the Government of the United 
States shall furnish, at praper depositions, for 
the use of the persons thus called out, all needful 
tents, arms, and accouterments, 

Fifth. That there shall be deposited, at the 
proper points on the frontiers wail sea-board, all 
necessary and proper arms, including brass can- 
non and accouterments and ammunition, to sup- 
ply the enrolled militia, when talled into actual 
service in defense of the country. 

The Constitution of the United States has 
vested in Congress the power “to provide for 
‘ organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, 
‘and for governing such part of them as may be 
‘employed in the service of the United States; re- 
‘ serving to the States respectively the appointment 
‘ of the officers, and the authority of training the 
‘ militia, according to the discipline prescribed by 
‘ Congress.’’ 

This provision had emanated from those who 
had pledged their lives, their property, and sacred 
honor, in the cause of liberty —those who had 
justly appreciated the evils of a standing army, 
and had referred to them as one just cause for re- 
sisting British sovereignty. The wisdom of this 
provision has seldom been questioned; and there 
are few known to the public, who would hazard 
a reputation, by advocating the abandonment of 
| militia, and the substitution of a standing army. 
| The potency of the latter in controlling and di- 

|| recting events, not connected with their legitimate 
employment, has been too frequently and forcibly 
illustrated, to be soon forgotten; while the former 
|| has, on all occasions, been found a safe, cheap, 
and efficient power, when properly directed, in 
aiding the civil authority in the due exercise of 


and as tending dangerously to increase its power, @ its power, in the execution of process, the sup- 


already sufficiently great. On these grounds they | 


demand that that resolution be expunged from 
our Journal; and seeing not the slightest consti- 
tutional impediment to the remedial process for 


| which they have indicated their preference, I, for | 
/ one, Mr. President, will cheerfully obey their 


voice. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE MILITIA. 


—— 


SPEECH OF HON. R. H. GILLET, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 14, 1836, 


| On the Resolutions of the Legislature of New York relating 


to the Militia. 


Mr. GILLET said, that among the resolutions 
heretofore passed by the Legislature of the State 


|of New York, and now presented by him, he 
wished to call the attention of the House to the 


following: 


* Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, 


and our Representatives be requested, to use their exertions | 


to procure such amendments to the acts of Congress organ- 
izing the militia, as shall relieve the people, as far as prac- 


| ticable, from the burdens of the system, without impairing 


its efficiency.” 


He desired that this resolution should go for | 
consideration to the standing Committee on the || 


Militia, and with the view of presenting distinct 


ropositions for their action, he moved the fol-_ 


owing instructions: 

That the committee inquire into the expediency 
of so altering the laws relating to the militia as to 
provide— 

First. That all free white able-bodied male 


pression of domestic violence, and in repelling 
| invasion. When the citizen soldier has accom- 
|| plished the objects which called him to arms, and 
|| fulfilled the requirements of duty to his country, 
he joyously bids adieu to the tented field, and the 
\| horror and havoc of war, resumes his station in 

society, and enjoys the blessings of peace and 

tranquillity in the bosom of his family. The 
|| whole aim of his military life is to protect and 
|| preserve his country, and secure to himself and 
oie fellow-citizens the enjoyment of freedom at 

their own fire-side. While the hired mercenary 

of Europe is impelled by his appetite for bounty, 
|| the American citizen soldier has no motive but 
| the glory of his country, and the peace and hap- 
|| piness of its citizens. 

In order, however, to secure to the country this 
efficient, safe, and available force, it is necessary 
to secure a proper organization of the militia. 
The present organization does not produce the 
desired result. Soon after the adoption of the 
Constitution, when the whole number of free 
white inhabitants in the Union amounted to only 
about three millions, a law was passed organizing 
the militia. It bears date May 8, 1792. This 
law requires all free white able-bodied persons, 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years, 
|| to equip themselves and perform military —T 
|| With slight modifications this law remains with- 
|| out alteration. This act was passed when our 

population was limited in number, and at a time 

when the Indians were hanging upon our exten- 
|| sive frontier, with hostile feelings. ‘The country 
has undergone a change; but no corresponding 
|| change has been made in our law regulating this 
|| subject, although it has long been dzsired, and 
|| withoutit the system mustsink. It now receives, 
i} for the want of proper legislative attention, much 


\| of public contempt. 
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The Constitution of the United States, in pre- | 


such an arrangement, and in giving the necessary element- 
scribing the duties of the President, says: 


ary instruction. We are happily at peace with all the 
‘¢ He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress in- | world. A sincere desire to continue so, anda fixed determ- 
formation of the state of the Union, and recommend to wanee » ee ne Jen pages of offense to other apmentyed 
their consideration such measures as he shall judge neces- | furnish, unfortunately, no certain grounds of expectation 
sary and expedient.”? that this rejation will be uninterrupted. With this determ- 
ination to give no offense is associated a resolution, equally 
Under the direction given in this ¢lause of the | decided, tamely to submit to none. The armor and the atti- 
Sonstitution, the subject of the more efficient | tude of defense afford the best security against those col- 
and proper organization of the militia, has been | lisions which the ambition, or interest, or some other passion 
recommended by the different Presidents, in all || of nations not more justifiable, is liable to produce. In 
thirty-two different times, commencing with Gen- |, ™4ny countries it is considered unsafe to put arms into the 
eral Washington’s inaugural address. hands of thepeople, and to instruct them inthe elements of 
Mr. Jefferson is now allowed by all to have military knowledge. That fear can have no place here when 
possessed clear and correct views in everything | TOSS OINNS Tes Che PURele Ere ie SaegR qewet 
that relates to the good of his country. His Our Government was instituted, and is supported by the 
opinions are at this day taken as the true stand- 
ard on all such subjects. In his message to Con- 
gress, in 1505, he said: 


| 
| 


still greater changes must be made in our social institutions 

before our political system can yield to physical force. ‘In 

every aspect, therefore, in which I can view the subject, I 
** Whether it will be necessary to augment our land forces | am impressed with the importance of a prompt and efficient 

will be decided by occurrences probably in the course of || Organization of the militia.’ 

your session. In the mean time, you will consider whether 


a diel ti : . oat 
it would not be expegient for a state of peace, as well as of Mr. G. said the conclusions of his judgment 


war, so to organize or class the militia as would enable us, |; ™* corded very nearly with the President’s, as | 


on a sudden emergency, to call for the service of the younger |, WOuld be observed by reference to the proposi- 
portions, unincumbered with the old and those having fam- tions he had submitted. 

ilies. Upwards of three hundred thousand able-bodied® men, It is objected to the present system—first, that 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-six years, which || the number required to perform militia duty is 
the last census shows we may now count within our limits, || unnecessarily large. This is a true and a valid 


will furnish a competent number for offense or defense, in || objection. The present organization was adapted | 
any point where they may be wanted, and will give time | to the times at which it was produced. The | 


for raising regular forces, after the necessity of them shall 
become certain; and the reducing to the early period of 
life all its active services, cannot but be desirable to our 
younger citizens of the present as well as future times, 
inasmuch as it engages to them in more advanced age a 
quiet and undisturbed repose in the bosom of their families. 
I cannot, then, but earnestly recommend to your early con- 
sideration the expediency of so modifying our militia system 
as, by aseparation of the more active part from that which 
8 less 0, we may draw from it, when necessary, an etli 
cient corps, fit for real and active service, and to be called 
in regular rotation.”’ 


number of persons liable to perform duty under 


hundred and fifty thousand. This militia force 


our extended and varied frontiers under the most 


and fifty thousand, now imposes duty upon about 
a million and a half of persons. These men are 
These suggestions, so pertinent and valuable, | called out, upon an average, at least three days in 
have been amplified and adopted by General | each year. If their time and expenses are valued 
Jackson, in his message to Congress at the open- | at one dollar per day, it forms an aggregate of 
ing of its present session. His opinions on this four million five hundred thousand dollars per 


subject are entitled to great respect and considera- |, annum. ‘The welfare of this country does not | 


tion, as there are few who will deny to him high | require such an annual tax, which falls almost 
consideration as a military man, and a defender | exclusively upon that class which is least able to 
of his country. In his message, he says: bear it. To obviate this objection, he had pro- 
‘Occurrences to which we, as well as all other nations, || Posed merely to enroll a large force, but not to 
are liable, both in our internal and external relations, point || require any duty of a very large portion of the 
to the necessity of an efficient organization of the militia. || persons Composing It, except when called into 
Lam again induced, by the importance of the subject, to actual service. 
bring it to your attention. To suppress domestic violence, The second objection is, that the present law 
and to repel foreign invasion, should these calamities over- requires the service of minors who are eighteen 
take us, we must rely, in the first instance, upon the great 
hody of the community, whose will has instituted, and 
whose power must support, the Government. A large stand- 
ing military force is not consonant to the spirit of our insti- 
tutions, nor to the feelings of our countrymen; and the 
lessons of former days, and those also of our own times, 
show the danger, as well as the enormous expense, of these 


| equip his sons. This objection is not without its 


the militia tax, to give up the time of his sons for 

ete Ene oe to ee this purpose; and much less justice in requiring 
permanent and extensive military organizations. That just him to purchase arms for them. This period, 
medium which avoids an inadequate preparation on one rath ve dle! sai ‘ : nt at school 
hand, and the danger and expense of a large foree on the Se Oe ee —s ee _ we 
other, is what our constituents have a right to expect from and in other employments, which render it incon- 


their Government. This object can be attained only by the venient for them to meet the requirements of such 
maintenance of a smail military force, and by such an or- |, law. Moralists have long objgcted to minors 


ganization of the physical strength of the country as may entering upon those duties at such an age. He 
bring this power into operation whenever its services are |, had provided that the earliest period of enroll- 


required. A classification of the population offers the most |, ment should be at the age of twenty-one years. | 


obvious means of effecting this organization. Such a di- || This is the period when young men have finished 


vision may be made as will be just to all, by transferring || their education, and become masters of their own | 


each, at a proper period of life, from one class to another, | actions—when they become entitled to the privi- 
and by calling first for the services of that class, whether | leges of freemen, and should share in the honor 


for instraction or action, which from age is qualified for and responsibility of protecting and defending 
duty, and may be called to perform it with least injury to 


themselves or to the public. Should the danger ever become 


£0 immivent as to require additional force, the other Classes : bi . : 
: Zs rd objection is se wh charac- 
in succession would be ready for the call. And it, in addi- A third o jection 18, that tho ose char 


* et es ter and standing in society qualify them to sus- 
lion to this organization, voluntary associations were en- : = . vam, 3 
couraged, and inducements held out for their formation, our tain the credit and respectability of the militia, 
inilitia would be in a state of efficient service. Now, when | ®f€ eXempt from duty. The weight of this ob- 
we are at peace, is the proper time to adjust and establish | J&Ctlon rests upon the extent and character of 
a practicable system. The object is certainly worth theex- | the exemptions. In some of the States it will be 
periment and worth the expense. No one appreciating the found that those who participate in the honors 
blessings of a republican Government can object to his | Of certain public employments, and those engaged 
share of the burden which such a plan may impose, Indeed, | in certain professions and callings, are exempt 
a moderate portion of the national funds could seareely be |, from duty. 
better applied than in carrying into effect and continuing | 


sions. 
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| in society, or whose calling, exal 


ballot-box, not by the musket. Whatever changes await it, | 


it at that time cannot now be ascertained; but, || 
judging from the amount of population then and | 
now, it may be fairly estimated at about two | 


was then considered amply sufficient to protect | 
adversecircumstances. Thecountry haschanged, || 


but there is no modification of the system. The | 
law that then secured the services of two hundred || 


or upwards, while their time and services belong | 
to the parent, and that the parent is compelled to | 


force. There is little justice in requiring of one | 
who is paying, or has paid, on his own account, | 


the country from all foreign or domestic aggres- | 
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lety, ; ted him above 
the obligation of defending hiscountry. He hoped 


no man was considered above defending it. He 
who administers justice in the forum, and he who 
| performs the sacred rites of our religion at the 
_ altar, might well aid in giving dignity and sane. 
| tity to the glorious employment of protecting and 
| defending our altars, our wives, our children, and 
_ourhomes. While the most distinguished classes 
are exempt from duty, the service sinks in disre. 
pute, and it becomes the scorn and contempt of 
those who ought to be its chief supporters, if not 
| of the whole community. 

He had made no provision to allow any ex. 
empts; and he confidently expected that the effect 
of enrolling all would be to place the protecting 
| our country on elevated ground. Should he ever 

meet a man who looked upon defending it as be- 

neath him, he should place him on the catalogue 
| of the enemies of the country. 
|| The fourth objection is that the arms and ac. 
couterments now in the hands of the militia are 
not generally fit for actual immediate service. 

Mr. G. said he was well aware of the validity 
of this objection. Not an inconsiderable portion 
of the arms now met with in the ranks of the 
militia were such as would not be tolerated in the 
Army. 

Mr. G. said we have two national armories, 
one at Springfield and the other at Harper’s Ferry, 
|} at which arms are fabricated for the use of the 
|regular Army. At these the musket now costs 


| $12 25, and the accouterments complete cost 
$3 01, making $15 26. Hall’s rifle costs $17 50, 
and the accoutermentsdor it, $4 05, making $21 55. 
The carbine costs $18. Since the Revolution 
great improvements have been made in the man- 
ufacture of powder, and it now has nearly double 
the strength it then had. It follows, of course, 
that a corresponding change is required in the 
| strength of the musket. ‘That change is now 
introduced in our armories, and hereafter they 
will not only possess the requisite strength, but 
will be so constrycted that each part of a musket 
will fit any other one of a like construction. 

In addition to the two national armories, there 
are six private ones, at which such arms are made 
as are designed to be distributed under the law 
of 1808, providing for the arming of the militia. 
| At each of these armories all arms are inspected 
and proved by agents of the ordnance department, 
before they are received by the Government. At 
these trials many are condemned. Others, that 
have been in the use of the Government, are con- 
demned as unfit for the Army. All these con- 
demned arms are now sold, and a vast number of 
them are found in the hands of the militia. That 
very many of them are worse than useless all 
must admit; and he hoped hereafter measures 
|| would be adopted to prevent the increase of this 
evil. 

Mr. G. said he would add, that some of these 
refuse and condemned muskets were sold as low 
as $450. Another portion, now in the hands of 
the militia, were the relics of our former wars, 
of different magnitudes and constructions, and 
covered with the rust of the last century, and 
| many in the worst possible order. He thought 
many a regiment, if faced about to meet an en- 
/emy, would find a very large portion of their 
}] arms quite incompetent for defense. Many, also, 
| 


| 


would prove far more fatal to their possessor than 

to the enemy. Their faultiness would prove 

fruitful in disasters, produce confusion and dis- 
/may, which would be likely to end in defeat and 
|| disgrace. 

| To guard against the evils calculated to flow 
| from this source, he had proposed that the Gov- 
| ernment should furnish all the arms and accou- 
_terments. Then all the articles used would be 
| of the best quality, and fit for instant use. 

The soldier requires the same guarantee from 
the Government of the goodness of the arms with 
which he defends the country, as he does of the 
genuineness of the coinsin which his wages should 
be paid. Why should the militia man, the effi- 
cacy of whose first aim may so materially affect 
the question of success, be supplied with an 1n- 
ferior article? It may be said he should buy the 





Mr. G: said he knew of no one whose station || genuine article; in reply to which it may be asked, 


s,s eh hho lUwelUe.lCUk. a 
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where can it be purchased? The valuable pro- 
ducts of the national armories are not thrown into 
market for sale; and, if they were, self-interest 
or necessity would induce a large majority to 


purchase the inferior article on account of its || 


cheapness. The poor article, which is one of 


mercantile speculation, is almost the only one | 


within his reach. Hence the militia are compelled 
to purchase the refuse article thrown from your 
armories, the like article from abroad, or such as 
are manufactured by individuals on speculation, 


where there is no guarantee of quality beyond the | 


external appearance. It is useless to require the 


militia to furnish their own arms when they are | 
TheGovernment | 


so seldom fit for actual service. 
should furnish them, and keep them at such places 
as will enable the minute men at all times to be 
supplied with a first rate safe article, to be re- 
turned when no longer needed. 

A fifth objection is, that no military knowledge 
is derived from the ordinary trainings. 


Mr. G. said he could not admit the truth of | 
this objection to the fullextent. In many sections | 
of the Union there are those who profit largely | 


by their efforts at improvement. Whole com- 
panies, and even whole regiments, had arrived at 


a state of discipline worthy an American militia, | 


and even a regular army. His own personal 


knowledge enabled him to say that military talent | 
had been frequently developed at militia train- | 


ings that would not suffer by comparison with 
much in the regular service. Still it must be 
admitted, that less military knowledge bad been 
generally acquired than a due regard to our wel- 
fare required. The average time that persons 
now train, in each year, is about three days, 
making an aggregate, during the a 
years of service required by law, of eighty-one 
days. It had not been customary to call out the 
privates more than one day at a time; and the 
consequence had been, that between the trainings 
they usually forgot much of what they had pre- 
viously learned. By the time the words of com- 
mand become intelligible to them, the exercise 
was ended. He proposed to require the trainings 
to continue at least a week. During this con- 
tinuous period much instruction might be im- 
parted, which would not soon be forgotten. The 
aggregate of service would be lessened more than 


one half, while the improvement would be quad- | 

days’ 
service during the whole term, only thirty-six | 
would be exacted, making a saving of forty-five | 


rupled. Instead of requiring eighty-one 


days. 
Mr. G. thought it impossible to keep up a mili- 


tary spirit in the country, without trainings and | 
He would ask when it was 


martial exhibition. 
that gentlemen felt the beating of the high mili- 


tary pulse? The answer must be, at the time | 
they saw a brilliant military array, conducted in | 


an orderly manner. He well recollected it was 
these exhibitions, that induced him, at an early 


age, to leave the quiet enjoyments of home for | 


the camp of war, and regret still lingered in his 


bosom that parental authority had defeated his | 
The periodical and pro- | 


purpose of doing so. 
tracted trainings which he had proposed, would 


develop the military talent required in case of | 
actual service, andé would foster a spirit that | 
would never yield to any opposing force. It | 


would prepare a corps of active young men read 
for any emergency, the very existence of whic 
would preserve copsciie quiet, and prevent all 
invasions, It would restrain the turbulent spirit 
of the Indians in the West, and cause them to 
respect our authority, which they would other- 
wise contemn. It would also restrain the out- 
breakings of that spirit which had been attempted 
to be excited at the South, by the mischievous- 
ness or wickedness of fanaticism. 

The sixth objection urged against the present 
law, is that it requires every person to equip him- 
self at his own expense. 

Mr. G. said he had, when discussing the quality 
of equipments in the hands of the militia, partially 
examined this point. He was of the opinion the 
true basis of all taxation is property. The tax 
should be Jaid, not upon the individuals, but upon 
the wealth of the country. No one would pre- 
tend that it would be just or consistent with the 
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spirit of our institutions to tax the man who was 
| not worth a dollar the same that you weuld one 
worth ten thousand dollars. Such a pmposition 
would find favor in no quarter. If it should ever 
become necessary to lay a direct tax, is there a 
single member in this House who would propose 
to tax every. individual, let him have much or 
little property, the same sum? Would any one 
expect the concurrence of the people in a propo- 
sition to tax all the free white able-bodied citizens 
| between eighteen and forty-five years of age, the 
sum of fifteen dollars, leaving all others untaxed. 
| The ordinary expense of a good musket, bayonet, 
and accouterments, is about fifteen dollars, while 
the same quality of rifles and appendages cost 
|} about twenty. The law which requires certain 
of our citizens to provide themselves with equip- 
| ments, rests in ¢quity upon the same foundation 
|| as the tax just mentioned. It is equally unjust, 
| and as much at variance with the principles of 
|| free government. He had provided in his prop- 
| ositions, that arms should be furnished by the 
Government at its own expense. 
| Mr. G. said that the principle of the law which 
|| exacts a service in time of one citizen, not re- 
| quired of another without compensation, rests 
upon the foundation just mentioned. To indi- | 
viduals, it was of little consequence whether you | 
require of them a day’s labor, or their earnings 
foraday. Itisalike a tax. With the militia it is 
a tax, not imposed upon the comnts gener- | 
ally, but it falls usually upon that class of persons 
least able to bear it. 


wealth, should pay a tax from which his neigh- 
| bor, who isa year older, is exempt? Why should 
| we make a man, who is able-bodied, pay a tax 


| some slight personal defect, which may not pre- 
vent him from constant labor? Mr. G. said he 
could see no reason why thvse who were for- 


What reason can be as- | 
signed why a man, under forty-five, of the same | 


from which a neighbor is exempt, because he has | 
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develop and secure in the country military know!- 
edge, a small portion of whom find their way into 
the Army. There is certainly more reason for 
disciplining and improving those whose services 
are certain to be at the command of Government, 
than in educating those who may or may not 
form a part of the defense of the country. Under 
the power ** to provide and maintain a Navy,”’ 
teachers were employed, and young men taught, 
and he believed a school of instruction had often 
been proposed by the Navy Department, if not 
by Remideaae He was not, however, aware of 
any being instructed who were not already in the 
service of the country, and in this respect they 
were on a footing with the militia. Every Con- 
gress since its establishment, he believed, had 
voted appropriations for West Point. While that 
institution was sustained, he could not conceive 
how the expense of ** organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia,’’ could be objected to. If 
these words do not authorize the Government to 
expend money, then he would inquire, by what 
authority does Congress purchase and distribute 
books of instruction for militia officers, and upon 
what authority rests the act of the 23d of April, 
| 1808, appropriating $200,000 annually, for the 
purpose of ** providing arms and military oer. 
ments for the whole body to the militia??? He 
thought this law was an emphatic admission on 
the part of Congress that at least the burden of 
urchasing arms ought not to be borne by the 
militia who performed duty. The right to relieve 
from one part of the tax must be as great as it is 
in the other; and the duty of Congress to exercise 
that right at a proper period seemed to him to be 
equally imperative. 
| Mr. G. said he sincerely hoped that Congress, 
before the ciose of this session, would suspend 


\||\a portion of those discussions; which seemed 


' to have little effect, except exhibit ebullitions of 
political or personal feeling, and do an act of 


tunate enough to hold official stations, and those || justice to the militia. Questions of order were of 
who devoted themselves to particular elevated call- |) far consequence to the country than a well- 
ings, should be exempt from taxes imposed on || regulated and efficient system of public defense, 
others in humble walks in life. They needed the || He wished to see the efforts of the militia at im- 
protection of the Government as much as others, || provement as elevated as their deeds had been 
and should equally participate in the hardships || glorious at Plattsburg and New Orleans, He 
and expenses of defending it. There should be || hoped to see the time when this important arm 
no privileged orders. The laws should protect || of the public defense shaquld no longer be spoken 
all, and all should be required to aid in their sup- || of with contempt and ridicule. 

port in the preservation of freedom. || The law of 1808 was designed to be the means 
| The same rule which you apply to others serv- || of placing arms in the hands, or within the reach 
ing the public ought to be applied to those who |, of ‘* the whole body of the militia of the United 
serve it as militia-men. Not an officer, from the | States.’’ Two purposes were had in view—to aid 
President to the least important town officer, goes || in the public defense, and to relieve the people 
| unrewarded for his services. Every one is paid || from the burden of providing themselves with 
in proportion to the estimated value of his ser- |, arms. The manner of the distribution was left to 


| vices. May you not as well call upon those pub- | aprons for by the State Legislatures. This 
| lic officers who serve but a few days ina pees in || had been different in different States. In Ohio, 
civil duties, to do so for nothing, as to ask it in- || he had understood, the arms were kept in depos- 


discriminately from those who are enrolled in the 


scr he || itories within certain districts, were used at train- 
militia? The injustice of this tax had been dis- 


| ings, and returned. This accords with the evi- 
tinctly admitted by legislation in the State he had || dent intention of the law of 1808, and met his 
the honor in part to represent. A small number || hearty approval. 
of the militia (non-commissioned officers) had || But why should we stop at this annual appro- 
been exempted from a certain portion of the State || priation of $200,000? We are daily told of dire 
tax, in consequence of the conceded and glaring || calamities that are to fall upon and overwhelm 
inequality of the tax imposed upon them. The || us, because we have so many millions in our 
|| only reason why ey are exempted from the || Treasury. May not this money very rightfully 
State tax (highway labor) is that they bear the || and patriotically be used in furnishing the arms 
militia tax in a greater degree than others. || and other means of defense for the country? Was 
The object designed to be obtained by the || there a more noble object than preparing to pre- 
establishment of our Federal Governmentis stated || serve and perpetuate our liberties? There are 
| in the Constitution to be, ‘‘ to form a more per- |) about one million five hundred thousand militia 
‘fect Union, establish justice, insure domestic || enrolled in the United States, and among all these 
| § tranquillity, to provide for the common defense, || the latest returns show but about four hundred 
By tannin the general welfare, and secure the || thousand muskets and rifles, including many 
|| ‘blessings of liberty.’’ To accomplish these || fowling-pieces. It may be safely said that not 
purposes, the Constitution had given the General || more than one half of these are fit for actual ser- 
| Government certain powers, and he had not heard || vice. The number of brass cannon is two hun- 
| a doubt expressed, but what it extended as far as | dred and ninety-nine; iron cannon, three hundred 
} 
| 
| 
} 
‘ 





| 
| 


was necessary to sustain his propositions. Every || and forty-six. The latest returns to the Adju- 
| President and every Congress since Washington’s || tant General’s office show—in Michigan, ninety 
time had sanctioned laws which could stand upon || eight muskets, and seven hundred and thirty-two 


rifles; Missouri, seventy muskets, and one huu- 
ese words, ‘‘ to |, dred and fifty-seven rifles; the District of Colum- 





no broader foundation than the penne he con- 
t 


tended for. Under a power in 


| raise and support armies,’’ during General Wash- || bia, one hundred and forty-four muskets, and 

| ington’s administration, a school was establish- || sixty-six rifles; not a cannon in either, except 
| ed at West Point, where young men were educa- || four in the latter. 

i 


Illinois, Florida, and Arkan- 
ted at the expense of the Government, so as to 


sas do not return any arms. If these returns are 
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correct, (and he had no reason to doubt them,) 
it showed most clearly the necessity ofa speedy 
application of the energies of the Government to 
nit the country in a better state of defense. He 
pad referre d to these States and Territories in no 
spirit of unkindness; on the contrary, he wished 
to see the necessary steps taken to put them ina 
better condition. Elis attention had been turned 
toward those on the frontiers to ascertain their 
condition and their ability to repress Indian hos- 
tilities. There were men there, noble and brave 


men; but he looked in vain for the weapons of | 


defense. He had looked in vain for that exhibi- 
tion of strength and power which were likely to 
deter and repress savage vindictiveness. ‘The 
weakness of these border States invite the toma- 
hawkand scalping-knife. It sufficiently accounted 
for the Biack Hawk war and the present struggle 
in Florida. These two wars alone will cost mil- 
lions. ‘Half of their expense properly used in 
arming and disciplining the militia on those fron- 
tiers would have prevented the effusion of blood 
—would have secured the persons and property 
of our fellow-citizens, and kept in awe those sav- 
age hordes whose friendships so often changed 
to hatred when the fear of chastisement no longer 
restrains them. 

Is it consistent with the honor and dignity of 
this Government? is itcompatible with the lessons 
of experience, to continue the present state of 
things? 
about one fourth of the whole militia have arms. 
it is true that there may be arms in several States 
not returned; but whether that is so or not, he 
could not ascertain. He could only look at what 
had been returned by the officers whose duty it 
was to make returns. The fault was not with 
him, if he was in error. The Government is 
now able, and let it move with spirit in this 
matter. 

To provide muskets and accouterments for the 
present number of militia will cost over twenty- 
two millions of dollars; it will cost those required 
to perform duty thatsum. ‘The expenditure from 
the public Treasury for the object and in the 
manner he had proposed could not excite local 


jealousies, nor prove a weapon in the hands of 


politicians, with which to fight their battles for 


public revenue have been met with various, and 
some of them by constitutional objections. Some 
of them are calculated to increase local wealth and 


build up the fortunes of individuals. History |; 


proves, that in practice this increase generally 
occurs in favor of those whose fortunes are pre- 
viously large, as they are the principal actors in 
controlling events. All cannot, in that way, share 
equally in the benefits conferred; but by carry- 
ing out his proposition, the benefits will be equally 
diffused to all parts of the Union, and will reach 
that class who are the pillars of our prosperity 
and protection, in peace and war—those who resist 
the encroachments of power, in whatever guise it 
may appear, and those who in person defend our 
country and her cherished institutions. His plan 
did not propose to increase the wealth of any, 
but to relieve all from burdens. It held forth no 
rewards to avarice or cupidity, but simply to pre- 
pare manfully to defend and protect our common 
country and her institutions in a constitutional 
and equitable manner. 

Let the means of defense be as ample, and the 


burdens on the people be as light as possible. , 


Fortify where necessary; make the naval prepa- 
rations demanded by our position in the world; 
place all needful arms at proper points on the 
frontiers and sea-board; give your young men 
the proposed instructions, and insurrections will 
cease to desolate our cities; savage barbarity will 
cease to disturb the slumbers of our citizens, and 
spread desolation and ruin among them; and for- 
eign foes will never venture on our soil, or tram- 
ple upon our rights. While we have power, and 
exhibit it to the world, we shall command respect, 
and our rights will not be invaded. If, from our 
misjudged economy or parsimony, other nations 
shall think lightly of our means of defense, and 
our ability to command respect, we shall fail in 
having our rights properly appreciated and re- 
spected. 


. . 2) 
From these returns, it appears that only 


i | 
He hoped his propositions would find favor 


with the House; and, at all events, he trusted 
that this discussion would arouse its attention to 
the subject, so as to insure speedy action in some 
form. If any good should result from the agita- 


tion of this question, he should feel amply com- | 
pensated for the litte time he had been able to | 


devote to it. To his mind it was too important 
a subject to remain unattended to, and would not 
permit himself to doubt that the House would 
give ita full share of attention. 


SPECIE CURRENCY. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
March 28, 1836. 


The bill for the payment of the Revolutionary and other 


Pensioners of the United States being under considera- | 


ton— 


Mr. BENTON offered the following amend- | 


ment: 
Sec. —. nd be it further enacted, That no bank note of 


less denomination than twenty dollars shall hereafter be | 
offered in paymentin any case whatsoever, in which money | 


is to be paid by the United States or the Post Office Depart- 
ment; nor shall any bank note, of any other denomination, 
be so offered, unless the same shall be payable and paid on 
demand, in gold or silver coin, at the place where issued, 
and which shall not be equivalent to specie at the place 


where offered, and convertible into gold or silver upon the | 
spot, at the will of the holder, and without delay or loss to | 


him. 


Mr. GRUNDY thought the word “instantly”’ 
would perhaps answer as well as the words ** on 
the spot.” He made no motion, but suggested 
that the phraseology would be improved by it. 

Mr. BENTON said this was a bill for the re- 
lief of old soldiers, and he was inclined to adhere 
to the word ** spot.’? He wanted them to have 
the gold standing in their tracks. 

Mr. KNIGHT was in favor of substituting the 
word ** received’? for the word * offered.’?’ 

Mr. TALLMADGE thought it better to make 
the amendment a distinct proposition from the 
bill under consideration. He did not like to em- 


barrass it with a matter on which there was evi- | 


dently a division of sentiment in the Senate, and 


|| which would lead to discussion, and necessarily | 
power or place. Other propositions to use the 


delay the bill. 
Mr. CLAYTON was opposed to putting riders 


_on the bill. To attach this amendment to it, the | 


bill might not get through. 

Mr. BENTON thought this an appropriate 
subject to attach the amendment to, and spoke 
of the extent of mischief he had seen in shaving 
bank notes in the hands of old soldiers; and, after 
thus seeing it, he had so much anxiety about it, 
that his feelings would not permit him to waive 
the amendment he had offered, which was so 
applicable to this and all other appropriation 
bills. 

After some remarks from Mr. NILES, 

Mr. DAVIS said, all the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Benton] expected to accomplish by 
his amendment was, that the disbursing officers 
of the Government should be prohibited from 
paying out bills under the denomination of twenty 
dollars. Under this amendment the question 
would arise whether the disbursing officers shall 


disburse the money they shall receive. These || 
banks never disburse the notes they receive, but | 
their own notes. Any claimant of specie had the | 


right to demand and receive it from these banks 
now; and if they did not pay out the money they 
received, he could not see the application of the 
remarks of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Wricut.} Mr. D. was not aware that the notes 
of the United States: Bank were depreciated. If 
they were, then they ought not to be received or 
paid out. He had said these banks were bound 
to pay specie. No individual had the power to 
compel the Government to pay him specie. The 
agents of the Govergment might offer him what 


they pleased, and he lies entirely at their mercy; | 


he must receive what they offer or nothing. It 
was important to know the amount of notes in 
circulation and the amount of specie in that bank. 
If it had no specie to redeem its notes with, the 

would find but few of them in circulation. If, 
then, they could not be kept in circulation, he 
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Wright, etc. 


did not see why the deposit banks should haye 
this privilege. 

Mr. WRIGHT said the object of the mover of 
the amendment, to restrain the excesses of the 
present paper system of the country, and to infuse 
into our circulation a greater proportion of old 
and silver, met his cordial and sincere approba. 
tion. He had labored, and was willing to labor 
in that cause, with that powerful and worthy 
leader; but he must say he was sorry that he had 
|| felt it to be his duty to make the bill now by fore 
|, the Senate the one upon which the principle of 
his amendment was to be tried. He was sorry 
i! also, that the Senate was called upon to act upon 

this proposition until another bill which was now 

before the House, and which he soon hoped to 
see here, should have been acted upon by this 
/ body. He referred to the bill to repeal that pro- 
vision in the charter of the Bank of the United 
States which compelled all the receivers of mon y 
|| due to the Government, for any consideration 
|| whatsoever, to receive the bills of that bank, 
|| The charter of the institution expired, by its own 
| limitation, on the fourth day of the present month, 
but two years are allowed, by the charter, after 
that day, to enable it to close its business; and a 
question has arisen whether the clause of the 
charter making its bills receivable for debts due 
to the Government expired with the expiration 
| of the charter, or extended itself through the two 
years given to close the concerns of the bank. 
The head of the Treasury Department had applied 
to Congress to solve the doubts by a repeal of that 
section of the charter, and a bill had been under 
the consideration of the House containing the 
‘desired provision. But (Mr. W. asked) would 
| it be just to the deposit banks, or proper in itself, 
to impose upon them this restriction, in paying 
our appropriations, while we compel them, by an 
express provision of law, to receive all the netes, 
| of all denominations, of a particular institution, 
| and that, too, after the charter of that institution 
has expired, and which the measures taking by 
those who have the management of its affairs, 
are directly calculated to make the notes in circu- 
lation of a less value than par at every point but 
one in the whole country? He presumed his 
honorable friend from Missouri [Col. Benroy} 
was not aware of the course of policy adopted 
and adopting by the late Bank of the United 
States, to continue the notes of that institution m 
circulation throughout the country, and to press 
them into the hands of the agents of the Govern- 
| ment, and consequently into the deposit banks, 
by the force of this legal privilege extended to 
| those notes, to the exclusion of all other notes 
of any bank in the country. It was his present 
object to inform the Senate and the country as to 
the policy pursuing in this matter; and to do so 
he would read parts of a correspondence with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which had been put 
/into his hands as a member of the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, to show the necessity of 
the speedy passage of the bill to which he had 
referred. 

The officer in charge of the deposit bank at 
Boston wrote to the Secretary to know whether 
| he was considered legally bound to receive these 

bills in payment of dues to the Government, after 
_ the expiration of the charter of the bank. The 
|| Secretary, in his answer, inquired of the officer 
|| of the deposit bank how, and in what case, the 
| question could arise, and become important to the 
| institution under his charge; telling him he pre- 
|, sumed the payments for duties then had been, 
| and would continue to be, made oe if not 
ne 


entirely, by checks on his own and the other 
banks of the city. To that suggestion, the officer 
| replied as follows: 


| 

| «Heretofore the branch bank in this city has redeemed 
| the bills of the United States Bank, drawn here by regular 
| course of business, consequently making them equal to the 
|| city bank bills ; being therefore no difference in value, the 
payments to Government have been made generally in 
| checks and bills of the city banks. But this branch of the 
|| United States. Bank now refuses to redeem any bills but of 
|| their own issue, and, consequently, every other city bank 
refuses to receive them. ‘This depreciates in value all the 
United States bills issued elsewhere, and they must be nego- 
tiated by brokers, and purchased for the purpose of paying 
'| debts due the Government; the rate of exchange will prob- 
ably cause them to be remitted from one city to ee 

when money is scarce, and to be placed in the hands of the 


| 
} 
| 
} 
j 
j 
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pond payers, to whom they will be equal to specie, although 
payable at a distant part of the country, and for all other 
purposes of less value. It was to guard, if possible, against 
this probable contingency, that I addressed the Departinent. 

«* Respectfully, CHARLES HOOD, 

** Cashier.”’ 

The letter from which this extract is taken 
bears date ‘* Commercial Bank, Boston, March 
18, 1836.’’ Here, Mr. President, we see that notes 
of this bank, not issued by the Boston branch, 
but by distant branches, are finding their way 
into the hands of the debtors of the Government 
in that town, and through them into the deposit 
bank there; while the other banks of that city 
will not receive them at par at their counters, and 
the branch of the bank there will not redeem them. 
Hence they constitute a depreciated currency, and 
still our agent is bound by law to take them at 

yar. Ought we, then, while our law imposes this 

urden and loss upon the deposit banks, to add, 
by our own voluntary act, the further restriction 
proposed in the amendment under discussion ? 
Mr. W. said he thought not. It seemed to him 
enough that we were compelling the deposit banks 
to receive a depreciated currency, and to account 
to us for it at par, without prohibiting them from 
making payments on our account in their own 
notes, a hich are at par, of denominations similar 
to the depreciated notes they are, by our law, 
obliged to receive. 

But (Mr. W. said) thisis notall. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, having obtained this information 
as to the course pursuing in Boston to force these 
notes upon the Government, made a call upon one 


of the directors of the Bank of the United States, | 


appointed by the Government, for further inform- 
ation as to the course taken by the late bank, 
and by its successor, in reference to its notes in 
circulation. The correspondence was very short, 
and he would read it to the Senate. The follow- 
ing is the letter of the Secretary: . 


Treasury DerartMeEntT, March 23, 1836. 


Sir: U will thank you to inform me what disposition is | 


made of the bills of the Bank of the United States as they 
are redeemed—are they kept on file or destroyed—or handed 
over to the new bank, and by it reissued? and also, to state 
who are the agents for the branches of the old bank; and 
whether these agents have been directed to redeem all the 


old bills or checks presented in the usual course of busi- | 


ness, or only those issued by the branch for which they 
act? 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEVI. WOODBURY, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
Henry Tovanp, Esq., Philadelphia. 


Mr. Toland’s reply is in these words: 
PHILADELPHIA, March 25, 1836. 


9 


Srr: In reply to your letter of the 23d instant, [ beg leave 


toinform you that the circulation of the old Bank of the | 


United States is reissued by the new bank, and that no new 
circulation under the present charter has been prepared ; 
that no one of its branches is considered as having any legal 


existence after the 4th instant; and that all the notes of the | 


bank and its branches are considered as payable at the 
bank in Philadelphia. 
[ am, very respectfully, 
Levit Woopsory, Esq., 
Secretary of the Treasury, &c. 


Here (Mr. W. said) is the present condition of 
things. We compel the deposit banks by law to 
receive at par, in payment of debts due to us, the 
notes of the late Bank of the United States, not- 
withstanding its ‘charter has actually expired, 
and the institution no longer possesses banking 
powers. By a regulation of the directors, all 
those notes, no matter where issued, or by what 
branch, are to be redeemed at Philadelphia, and 
at no other place in the United States. This must 
depreciate the value of the notes for all other pur- 
poses but that of payments to the Government at 
all points distant bens Philadelphia. The deposit 


HENRY TOLAND. 


banks receiving them must send them to Phil- | 
adelphia to be redeemed, or to convert them into | 


current funds. They do receive them, and do so 
send them to the dead institution. Are they then 
discharged from further expense, and trouble, and 
loss on their account? No, sir; the correspond- 
ence shows that another institution, to which this 
Government is a stranger, immediately reissues 
and returns to the place from whence they came, 
these same notes, to be again paid into the deposit 
banks as a depreciated currency, and again re- 


‘| by those who owe the Government, to the full 
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| see that, by this process, these notes may forever | abuses, such as he believed a Bank of the United 
| circulate as the legal currency of the Treasury, | States to be, always took their rise from public 
and that they may be issued and diffused over || distresses, and he feared too hasty changes in 
every foot of our territory, to be purchased up | our present currency would produce those dis- 
tresses and their consequences. 

Mr. W. said he wished the bill to which he 
had referred might be acted upon here, before the 
principle involved in the amendment should be 
adopted. He repeated, he would go as far as he 
could think safety would permit, but he hoped 
our progress would be gradual, that it might be 
| able funds in their hands until they can be sent || sure. If we could relieve the deposit banks from 
| to Philadelphia and their equivalent returned. the legal obligation of receiving the notes of the 

Of this (Mr. W. said) he did not complain, as | late Bank of the United States, he thought we 
he did not wish that any creditor of the Govern- | then might safely make some advance towards 
merft should be compelled to receive in payment |, limiting them in their payments of their own 
of his demand depreciated paper. Indeed, as he | paper to the creditors of the Government; but 
understood the law now to be, no creditor of the | until that was done, he was sorry to be compelled 
Government was under obligation to receive any- |, to act upon the proposition. [See reply to an 
thing but gold and silver, and that the acceptance |} inquiry by Mr. Davis, as to the amount of notes 
of bank notes from the Government, in any case || of the Bank of the United States in circulation.} 
where they were accepted, was the voluntary || Mr. W. said it was impossible for any person 
act of the person receiving them. He must say, | not possessed of the books and papers of the new 
however, that, until we ceased to compel the | United States Bank, chartered by the State of 
State banks to receive this depreciated paper, he || Pennsylvania, to answer that question. He spoke 
could not believe that we ought to interdict them || from memory, and without confidence im his cor- 
from the circtlation, in their capacity as agents || rectness, when he said he believed the last return 
of the Government, of their own notes, which || of the Bank of the United States to the eneeney 
are at par value, unless those notes were of the || Department showed some twenty or more muil- 
denomination of twenty dollars. If these notes || lions of their paper in circulation, but that was 
of the Bank of the United States were to be, in || no standard for the present time. The Senator 
this disadvantageous manner, but once redeemed || did not seem to have understood the purport of 
by the deposit banks, they might be able to sus- || the correspondence he had read. [Mr. W. here 
tain themselves under the unreasonable burden; || again read the letter from Mr. ‘Toland above 
but when it was seen, by the correspondence he || given.] From this letter the gentleman will see 
had read, that they were to be continued in cir- || that these notes, as they came in, are immediately 
culation—that a single redemption was merely | reissued by another institution. How, then, can 
furnishing to another institution additional means || the question be answered as to the amount in 
for a reissue, he must express his apprehensions circulation? And the answer to-day would be no 
that if, in addition to these burdens imposed, || answer for to-morrow. He wished further to 
other and important privileges were denied to || state what he believed to be the fact, that since 
them or greatly restricted, they might be driven || the expiration of the charter on the 4th instant, 
to refuse their services to the Government, and || no returns of any description had been made to 
thus lay the foundation for a new argument for || the Treasury from the late bank, and it was to 
a recognition, and employment, if not a direct || be presumed the directors considered themselves 
charter, of this new and dangerous State bank || no longer bound to make the returns required by 
by Congress. the charter. This (Mr. W. said) was the exist- 

His apprehensions upon this subject were by || ing state of things, and gentlemen must see that 
no means diminished by finding some of the most || hundreds of millions of these notes might be 
zealous friends of the late Bank of the United || thrown over the country, but he feared they 
States advocating this amendment. These gen- || could not so well tell what institution was to 
tlemen, so satisfied with the safety and superior || redeem them. 
value of a paper currency, when that bank had Mr. BUCHANAN said that he entirely ap- 
existence, and its notes constituted that currency, || proved of the general principles, and the policy 
had now become too sudden converts to the dan- || upon which the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
gers of bank paper, and too hastily attached to a || ator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] was founded, 
metallic circulation, to gain his confidence. What || The country was now flooded with bank paper, 
were their reasons for this great change? Did || and it was certain there would soon be still greater 
they desire, in this way, to prove that their former || issues. The amount of bank notes now in cir- 
opinions as to one great bank were sound, and || culation, was greatly beyond any just proportion 
that such an institution alone could transact the || to the specie in our banks; and from the vast in- 
public business, and preserve the currency? Did || crease of banking capital in the different States, 
they wish to embarrass the deposit banks, at the || since the commencement of the present year, this 
|| moment when alarms as to their solvency were || evil would for some time continue to increase. 
| sounded from this Chamber? Did they hope || The evils which resulted from the system to the 
‘| that such a course would compel the State banks |, laboring man, to the manufacturer, and to ail 
to surrender their agencies, na thus produce a || classes of society, except speculators, were pal- 
| necessity for another national bank? Or, had |, pable. He should not now attempt to portray 

they become converts to the true, sound, Demo- |, them. This he would undertake upon some future 
cratic doctrine, that a metallic currency for circu- || occasion. He would merely observe that such a 
lation among the people was the course of wisdom | system, conducted by banks, in this respect, 
and safety? wholly irresponsible for their conduct, which, at 

He impugned no man’s motives, and he would || one time, could make money pienty, and at 
hope the latter was the true solution of his in- | another time, could make money scarce—which, 
quiries. He knew that was the patriotic object || at one moment, could nominally raise the price 
of the mover of the amendment, and he would go | of all property beyond its real value, and at the 
with him in heart and by his vote as far as he || next moment reduce it below that standard, must 
| could believe that safety or prudence would per- || be ruinous to the best interests of the people. It 

mit; but he did believe this amendment proposed | was calculated to transfer the wealth a prop- 
|| too rapid a change. We had gone to the extreme —— of the country from the honest, industrious, 

in the paper circulation. We must retrace our || and unsuspecting classes of society, into the 
steps srabealy, and with care aad caution, if we || hands of speculators, who knew when to pur- 
would avoid a convulsion dreadful in its effects, || chase and when to sell. 
and much more dreadful inits consequences. The || Mr. B. said that the ebb did not more neces- 
effects time might repair or efface, but the meas- || sarily succeed the flow of the tide, than that we 
ures which might grow out of the agitations and || must ere long have a severe pressure in the 
disasters might ingraft themselves too strongly | money market. He did not think, then, that 
upon our institutions ever to be shaken off. Ex- || this was a propitious moment to proceed at once 


extent of all the payments to be made to it? 
| These notes, therefore, must constitute the de- 
| posits of the Government in the deposit banks, 
and by the amendment proposed, we prohibit | 
their payment from those banks to the creditors 
of the Government, and thus make them unavail- 


| 








turned to Philadelphia at their cost, that they || perience spoke to us upon this point in a voice || to the extent which the Senator from Missouri 


may exchange them for money. Who does not 


of warning which no one should disregard. Great || had proposed. The pressure must inevitably 
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come, and he wished no portion of the responsi- 
bility of producing it to rest upon Congress. 

What (said Mr. B.) will be the effect of adopt- 
ing this amendment? Itis true that it does not 
prohibit the Government from receiving bank 
notes of a less denomination than*twenty dollars, 
but it is prohibited from offering in payment 
notes of aless denomination. The inevitable con- 
sequence will be, that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury must obtain specie from the banks for all the 
notes received by the Government of a less de- 
nomination than twenty dollars. The disbursing 
officers of the Government must be furnished with 
a much larger amount of gold and silver than is 
at present required, for the purpose of paying our 
Army and Navy and our other creditors. They 
must pay all sums or balances of less than twenty 
dollars im the precious metals. In order to pro- 
tect themselves, the deposit banks would be com- 
pelled to draw upon the debtor banks for specie; 
and this operation would contribute to produce a 
panic anda pressure, If the banks only were to 
ve affected by this process, he should care bat 
little for the consequences; but they would be 
obliged to demand payment from their debtors in 
order to fortify themselves. ‘The community 
would thus be made to suffer. 

Whilst he went with all his heart in favor of 
the pohey of restraining paper issues, and thereb 
increasing the circulation of specie, so far as it 
could be done constitutionally by Congress, he 
thought that the present situation of the country 
required that we should proceed cautiously and 
gradually in rcaching the ultimate end which we 
had in view. He was willing, at present, to pro- 
hibit the Government from offering in payment 
notes of a less denomination than ten dollars, 
with a distinct understanding that after another 
year we should adopt twenty dollars as the stand- 
ard. The banks would, in the mean time, have 
an opportunity of preparing for this event with- 
out distressing their customers. He would there- 
fore move to strike out *‘ twenty’’ dollars from the 
amendment,and insert *‘ ten.’’ Tinis would secure 
to our soldiers on the frontiers, and to our sailors, 
a considerable proportion of their pay in specie; 
and after another year we might proceed with 
comparative safety to the limit of twenty dollars. 

Mr. BENTON said he would barely state that 
he had drawn up a bill to establish the currency 
of the country, and that was intended to cut the 
‘Treasury loose from all thecurrency of the States; 
but he was satisfied that no bill of this kind could 
be brought forward without creating some oppo- 
sition. He had introduced this amendment as the 
inception of a principle he hoped to see carried 
out, Though the United States were receiving 
all their revenues in depreciated paper, it would, 
so far from stopping him, stimulate his exertions 
to prevent the creditors of the Government from 
being paid in such paper. He wished to be un- 
derstood that this little amendment was only the 
commencement, and he hoped, therefore, that it 
would meet with no opposition. The arguments 
of the gentleman from New York, so far from 
inducing him to abandon his amendment, only 
stimulated him to exert himself for the suppres- 
sion of those bills, which might be given to the 
soldier in Arkansas, and be payable in Philadel- 
hia, where he could not go to get themexchanged, 
but must take what the sutler chose to give him 
for them. He knew that many notes of these 
deposit banks might be paid out to the soldier, or 
laborer, who would have to exchange them ata 


loss. What would the notes of this Metropolis | 


Bank be worth to the soldiers on the confines of 
Missouri? They know nothing about them— 
they cannot keep them, and must take whatever 
they can get for them. He was sorry that his 
friends differed with him as to the value of this 
initiatory measure, which he prized so highly that 
he might almost say his whole soul was staked 
on it, 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that if the gentleman 
would agree to take his first step at ten dollars, 
and jeave all the rest of the resolution as it stood, 
the poor soldier and laborer would still have the 
benefit of it. He would suggest to the gentle- 


man to amend the amendment by inserting ten 


instead of twenty dollars. 


Navy Appropriation Bill—Mr. Garland, of Virginia. Ho. or Reps, 


Mr. BENTON observed that gentlemen seemed | 
to act as if they were legislating for the States, | 
and not for the United States. We are only say- | 
ing (said Mr. B.) that certain notes shall not be 
paid out, not that we will not receive them. He 
wished to put the mark of the Government, in 
relation to bank notes, at twenty dollars; and he | 
was confident, if this was done, that the people 
of the States would soon come up to it. He was 
sorry that his friends could not go with him; but 
he viewed the subject as one of such importance, 
that he could not relinquish the omendmnant on 
which his heart was set. 

After some remarks from Messrs. WRIGHT 
and DAVIS, the further consideration of the sub- 
ject was postponed, and the Senate adjourned. 

N. B. The amendment on which the above discussion 


| 
| 
} 


took place, has since been adopted in the Senate as modi- || 


fied by Mr. Nites; the debate on which was given in the | 
proceedings of the 6th instant.— Reporter. 


NAVY APPROPRIATION BILL — MARITIME DE- 
FENSES. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. GARLAND, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
‘April 1, 1836. 

The motion of Mr. Beu., of Teanessee, in the Committee | 
of the Whole, to strike from the Navy appropriation bill | 
the appropriation of $67,000 for the repairs and improve- 
ments of the Navy-yard, at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
being under consideration ; Mr. Bett having concluded 
his remarks— 


Mr. GARLAND rose, and addressed the com- 








mi:tee as follows: 


Mr. Cuairnman: The motion now under consid- 
eration, embracing simply the question whether 
the navy-yard at Portsmouth should be discon- 
tinued or repaired and improved, could of itself 
involve no important question, either of principle 
or expediency, and so far as this simple proposi- 
tion is concerned, the discussion might long since 
have been closed; but instead of confining the 
discussion to the question really involved in the | 
motion to strike out, there has been connected | 
with it, in the able and eloquent discussions of | 
the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 

Mr. Tuompson,] the honorable gentleman from | 
Maine, [Mr. Evans,] and the-honorable gentle- 
man from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Bext,]} the propriety 
and expediency of adopting at this time asystem 
of defense by fortifications, the increase and im- 
provement of the Navy, and a review—partic- 
ularly by the latter gentleman—of the course and 
policy of the existing Administration, a scope of 
discussion certainly not legitimately growing out 
of the question before the committee. 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee, in | 
his introductory remarks, contended that it was | 
proper that the general course and practices of 
the Government should be frequently and freely 
discussed in this House, in order that the people 
might be informed, and that he deemed this a 
proper and suitable occasion to discuss the merits 
of the present Administration, as it was probable 
no occasion more suitable would offer during the 
present session. Whenever a subject is pre- 
sented to the consideration of this House, involv- 
ing a question of constitutional power or of ex- | 
pediency, I admit it is legitimate and proper to | 
review the course and practice of the Govern- | 
ment, under each and every Administration, so 
far as that course and practice applies to the sin- 
gle subject under consideration; but I utterly deny | 
that it is expedient or proper, upon a single iso- | 
lated subject, to take such a range of discussion, | 
embracing so many topics of deep and pervading 
interest; for if it be proper or expedient to do so 
in relation to one subject, it is equally so in rela- 
tion to another; and thus, upon every subject 
which can be proposed, there would be an illim- | 
itable range of debate; and this body would as- 


semble for no other purpose than to prosecute || 


discussions affecting presidential elections. It 
must be readily perceived by every gentleman 
present, that this mode of discussion can have no 
other bearing than to affect presidential elections, 

as it obviously is intended to affect the coma | 
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election, and that the principal business of 

er will be to make and ae Preaidenta 
r. Chairman, to the propriety of all and eye 

discussion having reference to the election of Preg. 


ident and Vice President, I utterly object; this ig 


no part of the duty assigned us by the Constity. 
tion. ‘The Constitution assigns to Congress dutieg 
of purely a legislative character. It does not 
authorize us to concern with the presidential elec. 
tions, except in cases where the people have 
themselves failed to make a choice, and it is even 
doubted by many whether this contingent power 
should not be taken from the House of Repre- 
| sentatives; indeed, propositions, time after time 
have been made, and one is now before this 
House for that purpose. There is no man here, 
| I presume, whose experience has not taught him 
that the subject of a presidential election is the 
| most agitating and exciting political topic which 
| can occupy the attention of the people or of this 
body. It never fails to produce that degree of 
excitement which puts into full play the strongest 
passions of our nature, and disqualifies the mind 
for that sober, rational, and deliberaté investiga- 
tion necessary to conduct the mind to truth, and 
the judgment to sound conclusions. Congress 
| being charged by the Constitution with the im- 
portant duties of legislation for this great and 
growing Republic, it isall important that harmony 
/and good feeling should prevail in its delibera- 
| tlons; that it should examine, with sound reflec- 
| tion and mature deliberation, all measures which 
come under its consideration; and, in their adop- 


| tion, look to the fundamental principles of the 

| Constitution for their guide, and the power, hap- 

| Enea and prosperity of the people for their end, 

| If, however, the propriety of introducing the 

| exciting subject into this House, to which I have 

referred, be established, this subject will become 

the polar star of all our actions here, without re- 

gard to the effect of our measures upon the prin- 

ciples of free Government, or the wealth, happi- 

ness, liberty, and prosperity, of the people. The 

minds of members, from the excitement always 
attending discussions of this character, will, by. 
their prejudices and prepossessions, become to- 
tally Sioqoalibes for sound and wholesome legis- 
lation; for the truth of which I appeal to the 
experience which we have already had. If the 
principle and example of the gentleman from 
Tennessee be carried into practice, I think the 
honorable gentleman ought not to complain of the 
delays of this House. 

I, for one, Mr: Chairman, am determined to 
discard, as far as I can, every consideration upon 
legislative questions of a mere partisan character, 
but look to the fundamental principles of the Con- 
| stitution as my guide, and the good of my country 
as the end in all my actions, while I have the honor 
of a seat upon this floor. I never will consent to 
lower the standard of the Constitution to promote 
the views or secure the dominancy of any party. 
The party with which I act, and which I sustain, 
must come up to that standard of constitutional 
construction which I regard as fundamental, or 
I must part with it. Entertaining these views, I 
should not have deemed it necessary to have made 
a single remark upon the subject now before the 
House, but the genilemento whom I have referred, 
particularly the gentleman from Tennessee, have 
thought otherwise, and have brought into view 
the whole subject of fortifications, increase and 
improvement of the Navy, and the course and 
| practice of the present Administration, anompins 
to show that the Administration had departe 
from the principles upon which it came into power, 
and that its practices are corrupt and es-eaper” 
lican. I should not now, M: . Speaker, have 
undertaken to address the House, had not the 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee made such 
frequent allusions to the Virginia delegation sus- 
taining the Administration, but should have left 
the task to some other friend of the Administra- 
tion whose superior abilities and greater experi* 
ence better qualified him for the task of defending 
the principles and policy of the Administration 
| which have been assailed, and which I, in the 
main, approve and am pfepared cordially to sus- 
‘tain, as far as my humble abilities will permit, 
' than myself. 
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The first question which presents itself for con- 
sideration growing out of the extensive range of | 
this debate, is tht propriety of a system of defense 
by fortifications and increase ofthe Navy. In coming 
to a conclusion upon this question, it should be 
borne in mind that our institutions being demo- 
eratic and essentially pacific, all the wars in 
which we may unhappily be engaged will be prin- 
cipally of a defensive character; our system, hap- 
pily, 18 totally inadequate to the successful pros- 
ecution of offensive foreign wars,while itis entirely | 
adequate for all the purposes of successful defense. 
Large standing armies and numerous fleets, 
always in commission, are incompatible with the 

»pius of our institutions and the security of our || 
liberties; hence they cannot be employed; they 
are only essential to the prosecution of offensive 
foreign war. The militia, composed of the great 
body of the yeomanry of the country, is the only 
safe reliance for the defense*of the nation against 
mvasion by hostile armies, compatible with the 
pene of free government, and should be em- 
ploye in the most efficient manner possible; being 
composed of the same materials, and with the 
same discipline, would be as efficient as regular 
troops; yet from the nature of the militiasystem, 
men called out on short service, acting together 
for the first time, having scarcely the first radi- 
ments of military discipline, could not be relied 
upon in a regular field conflict with well-organized, 
well-disciplined troops, of which an invading army 
would in all probability be composed; disaster 
and defeat would be the inevitable result; but 
protected by strong fortifications,in which so 
much discipline and experience would not be ne- 
eessary to successful resistance, they would make 
up in reliance upon the security which such de- 
fenses afford, what they would lose by the want 
of discipline in the field. This truth has been 
most decisively tested by experience. In the 
brilliant defense of New Orleans during the late 
war, in which the citizens. of Kentucky and the | 

countrymen of the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee bore such a conspicuous part—a de- || 

fense in which about three thousand men resisted 
and put to flight about fourtcen thousand of the | 
flower of the British army, before whose victo- | 
rious standard the proud eagles of Napoleon him- 
self had crouched—this system was well tested. 
Who doubts that if the battle had been fought in 
the open field, that from want of discipline our 
allant militia would have been defeated, and 
ew Orleans captured and plundered? Many | 
examples might be cited, such as Plattsburg and | 
t 
} 





Fort Erie; but it is unnecessary to detain the | 
committee with the recital. I will here cite an ex- 

tract from the report of the Board of Engineers, 
at the head of which was General Bernard, made | 
on the 25th of February, during the late Admin- 
istration, and approved by the then Secretary at 
War, who is a southern man, in support of the | 
system of national defense now proposed. It is | 
as follows: . 
** Fortifications must close all important har- | 
‘bors against an enemy, and secure them to our | 
‘military and commercial marine. 2d. Must de- | 
‘ prive an enemy of all strong positions, where, | 
‘protected by naval superiority, he might fix per- 
| 


‘manent quarters in our territory, maintain him- 
‘self during the war, and keep the whole frontier 
‘in perpetualalarm. 3d. Must cover the great 
‘cities from attack. 4th. Must prevent, as far 
‘as practicable, the great avenues of ingerior nav- 
‘igation from being blockaded at their entrance 
‘into the ocean. Sth. Must cover the coastwise 
‘and interior navigation, by closing the harbors 
‘and the several inlets from the sea, which inter- 
‘sect the lines of commuification, and thereby 
‘further aid the Navy in Rcoerans the navigation 
‘ ofthe country. And, 6th. Must protect the great 
‘naval establishments.”’ 
** The Navy must be provided with suitable es- 
‘tablishments for construction and repair, sta- | 
‘tions, harbors of rendezvous, and ports of refuge | 
‘—all secured by fortifications, defended by reg- | 
‘ular troops and militia, and supplied with men | 
‘and materials by the lines of intercommunication. | 
‘ ing ths enly species of offensive force com- 
Mer with ee palin) institutions, it will 
en repared to act the great part which its 
7 ¢ iy achivemerts have promised, and to which | 
its high destiny will lead.” 
No. 16 
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|| §confine a portion within our waters. That this 


| ‘remarks, viz: that the defensive expenditures 
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‘* Fortifications must close all important harbors 
‘against an enemy, and secure them to our mili- | 
‘tary and commercial marine. 2d. Mustdeprive | 
‘an enemy of all strong positions, where, pro- | 
‘tected by naval superiority, he might fix perma- | 
‘ nent quarters in our territory, maintain himself | 
‘ during the war, and keep the whole frontier in | 
‘perpetual alarm. 3d. Must cover the great | 


‘cities from attack. 4th. Must prevent, as far || 


‘as practicable, the great avenues of interior nav- | 
‘igation from being blockaded at their entrance 
‘into the ocean. Sth. Must cover the coastwise 
‘and interior navigation by closing the harbors 
‘and the several inlets from the sea, which inter- | 
‘sect the lines of communication, and thereby 


| ‘further aid the navy in protecting the navigation | 
| of thecountry. And, 6th. Must protect the great 


. aval establis} ; aT 
naval establishments. 
‘* If our Navy be inferior to that ofthe enemy, 


| §it can afford, of course, unaided by fortifications, 


‘but a fecble resistance—single ships being as- | 
‘sailed by whole fleets; if it be equal or superior, 


|*having numerous points along an extended 


‘ fronticr to protect, and being unable to concen- 
‘trate, because ignorant of the selected point of | 
‘attack, every point must be simultaneously 
‘eruarded; our separate squadrons may therefore 
‘be captured in detail, by the concentrated fleet | 
‘of the attacking power. If we attempt to con- 


| *centrate under an idea that a favorite object of 


‘the enemy is foreseen, he will not fail to push 
‘his forces upon the places thus left without pro- | 
‘tection. This mode of defense is liable to the 
‘further objections of being exposed to fatal dis- 
‘asters, although not engaged with an enemy; 


| and of leaving the issue of conflicts often to be 


‘ determined by accident, in spite of all the efforts 
‘of courage and skill. If it were attempted to 
‘improve upon this mode, by adding temporary 


| * batteries and field works, it would be found 


‘that, besides being weak and inadequate from 
‘their nature, the most suitable positions for 
‘these works must often be neglected under a | 


‘necessary condition of the plan, that the ships | 


‘themselves be defended; otherwise, they must | 
‘ either take no part in the contest, or be destroyed | 
‘ by the superior adversary. 
** We pass over the great comparative expense 
‘of such a mode of defense, rendered clearly | 
‘ apparent by a little reflection, with these brief | 


‘by this system will, in the first instance, greatly 
‘exceed the offensive; and that these defenses | 
‘being perishable in their nature, will require | 
‘ frequent renewal and repairs. 

‘The proper fortification of the coast prevent- 


‘leave the harbors, the navy, no longer needed 


| *for passive defense, will move out upon its | 


‘ proper theatre of action, though inferior to the 
‘enemy, with confidence; knowing that, whether 
‘ victorious, whether suffering under the violence 
‘of tempests, or whether endangered by the 
‘ vicinity or the pursuit of a superior force, they 
‘can~ strike the extended coast of their country 
‘(avoiding the harbors and the important out- 
‘lets of the country were alone a blockading force 
‘may be supposed to i at numerous points 
‘where succor and protection awaitthem. Hov- 
‘ering around the flanks and rear of blockading 
‘ fleets, and recapturing their prizes; falling upon 
‘ portions of these fleets, separated for minor ob- 
* jects, or by stress of weather; watching the move- 
‘ments of convoys, to capture straggling vessels; 
‘breaking up or restraining the enemy’s com- 
‘merce in distant seas; meeting by concert, at 
‘distant points, and falling in mass upon his 
‘ smaller squadrons, or upon his colonial posses- 
* sions, and even levying contributions in the un- 
‘ protected ports; blockading, for a time, the nar- 
‘row seas, and harassing the coasting commerce 
‘ of the enemy’s home—these are objects which 
‘our own history shows may be accomplished, 
‘although contending against a nation whose 
‘ marine has never been paralleled as to force and 
‘ efficiency, with a navy apparently, as to num- 
‘bers, insignificant. Our own history shows, 
‘ besides, that the reason why our infant navy 
‘did not accomplish still more, was, that the 
‘enemy, being able to occupy unfortified harbors, 
‘ was enabled to enforce a blockade 80 strict as to 


i; terms: ‘I cannot recommend to 


| ‘ing the possibility of a blockade so strict as not }| 
‘to offer frequent opportunities for our vessels to | 
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‘ porion—indeed that all—was not captured, is to 
‘ be attributed solely to a respect (so misplaced 
‘ that could only have been the fruit of ignorance) 
‘for then the existing fortilications; a result, not- 
‘ withstanding, amply compensating the nation 
‘for the cost of these works. 

‘‘ It is truly an axiom in military science, and 
‘one fully illustrated by military history, that 
‘the worst mode of waging war albeit strictly 


| * defensive, is to allow its field of action to be 


‘within the borders, and that the best is that 


|‘ which most frequently assumes an offensive at- 


‘itude. In our case, war can only be excluded 
‘from our territory by fortifications; and we can 
‘only assume the offensive through our Navy. 
‘ The construction of the former secures the means 
‘of creating, equipping, and repairing the latter, 
‘and leaves it unencumbered with duties which 
‘it imperfectly performs, to the full exercise of 
‘its important and appropriate functions.”’ 

In the principles of the above extract I fully 
coneur, and am confident it will forcibly strike 
the attention of every member in his deliberations 
upon this subject. A system of defense by for- 
tifications has been recommended by almost every 
Administration since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, and by some most zealously pressed. 

} General Washington, in his annual message to 
, Congréss of 1790, made the following strong ree- 
ommendation: ‘*Among the most interesting ob- 
‘jects which will engage your attention, that of 
‘ providing for the common defense will merit par- 
‘ticular regard. To be prepared for war is one of 
| ‘the most effectual means of preserving peace.’’ 
Again, in his message of 1791, he says that ‘* In 
‘ connection with this (arming the militia) the es- 
| * tablishment of competent magazines and arse- 
‘nals, and the fortification of such places as are 
| * peculiarly important and vulnerable, naturally 
‘ present themselves for consideration. The safety 
‘of the United States, under Divine protection, 
‘oucht to rest on the basis of systematic and solid 
‘ arrangement; exposed as little as possible to the 
‘hazard of fortuitous circumstances. ’’ 

Again, in 1793, General Washington, whose 
solicitude for the safety and security of his coun- 
try was in constant action, urged upon Congress 
the necessity of adopting a complete system of 
defense, in the following patriotic and energetic 
our notice 
| ‘measures for the fulfillment of our duties to the 
| ‘rest of the world, without again pressing upon 
| * you the necessity of placing ourselves in a con- 
| * dition of complete defense, and of exacting from 
| 


‘ themthe fulfillmentof their dutiestowardsus. The 
‘United States ought not to indulge a persuasion 
‘that, contrary to the order of human events, they 
| will forever keep at a distance those painful ap- 
| * peals to arms with which the history of every 
'|* other nation abounds. There is a rank due to 
|| the United States among nations which will be 
|| * withheld, if not entirely lost, by the reputation 
| ‘of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we 
|| * must be able to repel it; if we desire to secure peace, 
fit must be known that“we are at all times ready 
\| ‘for war.” In the session following, a com- 
|| mittee of the House of Representatives made a 
|| report, recommending that our whole maritime 
|| coast, from Maine to Georgia, be put in a state 
|| of defense, accompanied with a statement from 
|, Gencral Knox, to the then Secretary of War, of 
|| the number and kinds of works which would be 
|| necessary for the different ports and harbors.* 
|| This recommendation embraced almost every 
|| point of defense now recommended, for in fact, 
j the recommendation of the present War Depart- 





|| “This report led to an act of Congress authorizing fortifi- 
cations to be erected at the points designated, and is in 

|| these words : 

|| That the following ports and harbors be fortified under 
the direction of the President of the United States, and at 
such time or times as he shall judge necessary, to wit: 
Portland, in the District of Maine; Portsmouth, in the State 
of New Hampshire; Gloucester, Salem, Marblehead, and 
Boston, in the State of Massachusetts; Newport, in the 
State of Rhode Inland; New London, in the State of Con- 
necticut; New York; Philadel ; Wilmington, in the 
State of Delaware; Baltimore, in the State of Maryland; 

'| (Annapolis, by supplementary act;) Norfolk and 

|| dria, in the State of Virginia; C Fear river, and Ocro- 

}} eock Inlet, in the State of North Carolina; Charleston and 

Ge town, in the State of South Carolina; and Savannah 
and St. Mary*, in the State of Georgia,” 
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ment is but a recital, with a little more energy, of 
the recommendations made by previous Adminis- 
trations. This system of defense and the increase 
of the Navy was somewhat abandoned during 
the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and the gun- 
boat system substituted for it. 

This system was found utterly inefficient du- 
ring the eee war,and has beenabandoned. The 
system of fortifications was recommended and 
vigorously prosecuted during the administration 
of Mr. Madison, and has been strongly urged 
upon Congress ever since by every succeeding 
Administration, and to Congress belongs the fault 
why we are now in so defenseless a condition. 
If there had been proper defenses by fortifica- 
tions on the Chesapeake, posterity would have 
been saved the mortifying task of reading the dis- | 

raceful capture of this city during the late war 
»y a handful of British troops. Much blood, 
much treasure, and much destruction of property 
would have been saved to the nation. The pres- 
ent President of the United States unites his voice | 
with those of Washington, Madison, and Monroe 
in recommending the immediate commencement 
and energetic prosecution of a system of fortifica- | 
tions for our national defense; by it we may in 
time be saved the horrid calamities of wars of in- 
vasion, such as were felt during the late war, in 
the pillage, plunder, conflagration, and devasta- 
tion of our towns and villages, and the murder of 
our citizens in cold blood by a brutal soldiery. 
Sir, want of preparation invites attack: prepara- 
tion frequently preventsit. Lam, Mr.Chairman, 
a decided advocate for the adoption of this sys- 


tem of national defense, and shall vote for appro- |) 





yriations for that object. In making this avowal, 
iivteeeen, [ am not to be understood as pledging 
myself to vote for the erection of fortifications at 
every verg which yor | be proposed; I design no 
such thing. But I will take up each scheme and 
ascertain its importance and necessity, and vote 
for it or not, as I may deem expedient. I shall 
in the first place vote for fortifying those points 
which are of primary importance and most ex- 
posed, and so graduate the system until all neces- 
sary and important points are provided for. 
Intimately and importantly connected with a 
proper and judicious system of national defense, 
are the improvement and increase of the Navy. To 
this arm of national defense we must look with in- 
creasing solicitude; for, as our power, commerce, 
and resources increase, so increases the proba- 
bility that any future foreign war in which we 
may be engaged will be mainly upon the ocean; 
more particularly if our maritime frontier shall be 
inaccessible by means of its fortifications. Our 
Navy is now totally inadequate to our defense, 
comparing its strength with that of those foreign 
Powers with whom there is any probability of 
coming into collision. Itis admitved onall hands, 
that our present Navy is inadequate to the pro- 
tection of cor vkspael and increasing commerce. 
If thus inadequate to this purpose, how much 
more so to the protection of our coast against the 
owerful navies of European Powers, particularly 
rance and Great Britain? The importance ofan 
increase of this arm of the national defense need 
only to be mentioned to be er The neces- 
sary connection between these two systems is 
perspicuously and forcibly enforced in the follow- 
ing quotation from the document before referred 
to: **The Navy must be provided with suitable 
‘establishments for construction and repair, sta- 
‘ tions, harbors of rendezvous, and ports of refuge; 
‘all secured by fortifications, defended by regular 
‘troops and militia, and supplied with men and 
‘materials by the lines of intercommunication, 
‘ Being the only species of offensive force compatible 
‘ with our political institutions, it will then be pre- 
‘ pared toact the great part which its early achieve- 
‘ments have seatheed uth to which its high des- 
‘tiny will lead.’’ These are sound truths, and 
to their practice we have been urged by the pat- 
riots and statesmen who have, and do now, ad- 
minister the executive department of this Govern- 
ment. 1 therefore aay conclude, that the 
proposed system of defense is, upon every princi- 
le of economy and efficiency, the best which can 
be adopted; not so prodigal of human life as 
contests in the field, and most rigy ore with 
the genius and stability of our free institu- 
tions. 
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This system has been assimilated by the hon- 


orable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ber] to 
that of the Federal Administration of 1798, to 
which the Republican party was so warmly 
opposed; the parallel will not hold good; the 
pe ~f of that Administration, so strongly repro- 
vated, was that under the mask of a war with 
France, a standing army and a navy, far beyond 


our resources, physical and pecuniary, and dan- 


gerous to liberty, were sought to be established. 


| 


_ The proposed system is not beyond our resources, | 


pecuniary or physical, and involves no necessary 
increase of the standing Army, anda very gradual 
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the harbor is safe, and that the depth of wa 
wae for ships of war of the largest size, 
‘his point is very important is another point 
of view. It is near the southern boundary of 
the State of Maine, and its preservation impor- 
tant, to prevent, in case of invasion, this State 
from having its communications with the other 
States cut off. The State of Maine, in its coo. 
graphical position, is bounded on its southeast 
by the Atlantic ocean—on its east, ‘north, and 


northwest, by Canada. An enemy, having the 
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ter igs 


command of the ocean, and in possession of 


| inerease of the Navy. The system of defense by || 


/ and successful employment of the militia. 


fortresses is peculiarly adapted to the efficient 
No 
increase of the Army worthy of consideration is 
proposed. We have before us statements of the 
chief of the engineer department and the inspector 


general, proving that, so far as the system of | 


fortifications is concerned, any material increase 
of the Army will be unnecessary. The only 
reason which would induce a small increase of 


| the Army, grows out of the concentration of so 


many hostile tribes of Indians on our western 
frontier, which, combined, can bring into the 
field twenty thousand or more warriors, and the 
existing hostilities between Mexico and Texas 
requiring a strong force on that frontier for the 
maintenance of our neutrality. 

The adoption of an efficient system of national 
defense is of high constitutional obligation. Com- 


| mon defense, growing out of a sense of common 
| danger, arising from the individual weakness of 


the States, is one of the main pillars of the Union, 


| the very foundation-stone upon which it was 
| erected, and constitutes one of the mostimportant 


duties of this Government. The only inquiry, 
then, for American statesmen is, whether there 
be a point on our extended limits, accessible to 
iain attack, undefended; if there is, our con- 


| stitutional obligations require that it should be 
in a state of defense; if we refuse, then we | 


iave failed to perform our constitutional duties 
and discharge our constitutional obligations. Is 


| this the condition of the country? Upon almost 





every point of our extended maritime frontier 


defenses. 


almost every member here—indeed is not denied | 
byany. Many have felicitated the country on its | 


escape from damage and dishonor by the settlement 
of our controversy with France, growing out of 
this miserable state of our defenses. Shall not, 


then, the experience of the past, and the dangers || 


we have escaped, admonish us so to prepare for | 


the contingencies of the future? 
avoid such great risks by adopting and executing 
an invulnerable system of defense? Wisdom 


| this system of national defense, and make appro- 
| priations for its execution, are what the gentle- 
/man from South Carolina, [Mr. Taompson,]and 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Bext,] call | 
a war upon the Treasury—as constituting a part | 





of the corrupt practices of this Administration. 
If, Mr. Chairman, this is a war upon the Treas- 
ury, it should be prosecuted with the utmost vigor 
until its end is accomplished. 
as ought to be waged; it is a war upon the Treas- 


| ury, to do that which constitutes one of the high- 

est duties and strongest obligations of the Gov- | 

| ernment to the nation, to ee for the common | 
1 


defense. In acting upon this subject, I shall not 
be controlled by a miserly calculation of dollars 


and cents, but by the necessities of the country; | 


she ought to be, and must be, defended, or we 
are lost to the experience of the past, and un- 
faithful to the obligations of the Government and 
our duty to the country. 

The navy-yard at Portaicath, to strike out 
the appropriation for the repairs and improve- 
ment of which the motion is now under discus- 
sion, was established in 1794, with the sanction 
of General Washington, during his administra- 
tion. Its repairs and improvement have been 
the subjects of appropriation by every succeed- 
ing Administration; and I cannct perceive an 
good reason why it should now be abandoned, 
and all the works constructed there thrown away 
and lost. It is not questioned by any one that 


It is such a war | 


| says we should. The recommendations to adopt | 





Shall we not || 


Portsmouth, might, by forming a military post 
on the Canada frontier opposite Portsmouth, 


successfully cut off Maine from the other States, 


-and reduce her to subjection. 


In this point of 
view, the preservation of the navy-yard and for- 
tifications at Portsmouth is absolutely necessary. 


| It should not be forgotten that both during the 


revolutionary war and the late war, we were in- 


_vaded from the Canadas. I hold it a sound prin- 
ciple in our system of national defense, that 


every port and every harbor which could give 


| security to a hostile fleet, or constitute a post 


from which expeditions into the interior micht 


| be made, should be secured by ample and invul- 


nerable defenses. We should not permit war to 
be brought into the interior, if it can be pre- 


| vented. 


The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Atuay,} 
who addressed the House several days since, 


_ takes it for granted that the standing army is to 
be greatly increased by adopting the system of 


defense proposed, and charges the President with 
inconsistency. ‘To sustain this charge, the hon- 


_orable gentleman read an extract from the Presi- 
dent’s first inaugural address in these words: 


** Considering standing armies as dangerous to 
‘free Governments in time of peace, I shall not 
‘seck to enlarge our present establishment, nor 
‘ disregard that salutary lesson of political expe- 


| * rience, which teaches that the military should be 


Here the 


* held subordinate to the civil power.”’ 


_ gentleman stopped, when, if he had merely read 


_on in the same paragraph, he would have found 


the President then had in view this very system 


|| of the defense, which reads thus: 
there are many important points entirely without || 
| defense, and but few, if any, having sufficient 
This appalling fact is admitted by | 


‘*'The gradual increase of our Navy, whose 
‘flag has displayed in distant climes our skill in 
‘navigation and our fame in arms, the preserva- 
‘tion of our forts, arsenals, and dock-yards, and 
‘the introduction of progressive improvement 
‘ in the discipline and science of both branches 
‘ of our military service, are so plainly prescribed 
‘by prudence, that I should be excused for omit- 
‘ing their mention, sooner than enlarging on 
‘ their importance.”’ 

The material objection of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Tennessee to this appropriation 
seems to be founded upon the assumption that 
we have already too many navy-yards. He 
seems to think that two would be amply sufii- 


cient; and, in proof of this, refers‘ to Great 
| Britain, the greatest naval Power in the world, 


which, he says, has but two navy-yards of any 
importance, while the United States have seven. 
In this opinion I differ entirely with the honor- 


‘| able gentleman: on a coast so extensive as ours, 


indented by so many bays, harbors, and inlets, 
accessible to a hostile fleet, it is all important 
that our Navy, charged with the defense of so 
extensive a coast, should at every convenient 
point have a place of refuge, in case of distress 
and ‘evr by a superior ficet, and, of course, 
naval supplies in case of blockade. If there be 
but one navy-yard, the whole force of an enem 

could be concentrated jp an attack upon it, and, 
if successful, would destroy all the material and 
supplies belonging to the whole Navy, and thus, 
at one blow, destroy our naval supplies, —_— 
our naval operations, and lay open our whole 
coast to attack. If there be but two, the same 
consequences, to a proportionate extent, would 
result. If, however, our navy-yards are extended 
at convenient and suitable points along the whole 
coast, the capture of one would not so seriously 
affect our naval operations, as there would be 
ample re at others. In addition to this, 
they would be more safe, because it is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that an enemy could with 
safety so divide his fleet and army as to attack 
all our navy-yards at the same time; if he did, 








our Navy and Army, would, by judicious man- 
agement, be enabled to beat him in detail. 

“The honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bet] contends that upon a principle of economy 
we should reduce the number of our navy-yards, 
because he thinks the costs of construction, re- 
pairs, &c., are in proportion to the number we 
me and that four will cost as much again as 
two. I do not concur with the honorable gentle- 
man in this view. The proposition would be 
true, if each navy-yard was precisely of the same 
dimensions and constructed with the same mate- 
rial; but it is not to be presumed that the seven 


navy-yards are each as large as the two would | 


be, if there were but two; on the contrary, the 
extended system is calculated to reduce the di- 
mensions, for each navy-yard, in its construction, 
will have reference to the character of the harbor 
and the importance of the point, and would be 
constructed either on a large or contracted scale, 
as these facts might render expedient. 
navy-yards may not, in fact, cost more than two, 
depending entirely upon the scale of their con- 
struction. The argument deduced from the fact 
that England has but two important navy-yards, 


is not conclusive, owing to the great dissimilarity || 
England | 
is surrounded by the ocean, has a territorial ex- | 


in the situation of the two countries. 


tent not much exceeding that of Virginia and 
Maryland, and is accessible at but few points, 
and has a coast not more than a third of ours in 
extent; hence there is no necessity for extending 
her navy-yards to the same extent as ours. 
land has, in fact, seven navy-yards of all descrip- 
tions; but either of the two referred to by the 
gentleman from Tennessee is larger than all of 
ours put together. I decidedly believe our true 
policy is to construct navy-yards at convenient 
distances at every suitable point, to secure sup- 
plies and protection to our Navy, in its operations 
on SO extensive a coast as ours. 

The War Department in submitting a scheme 


of national defense, has properly submitted to the | 


consideration of Congress a comprehensive plan, 
embracing all the important points which need 


fortifications, together with the supposed costs of | 
improving, repairing, and completing existing and | 
unfinished works, as well as such as are to be | 


constructed hereafter. Having done so, with the 
reasons for each, it is the duty of Congress to 


determine which shall be constructed, and when | 
The Depart- 
ment points out the works, and the necessity for 
them—Congress must determine which is to be 
The Sec- || 
retary does hot insinuate that we are to undertake 
all at the same time; so that the Administration is 
unjustly charged with seeking a sudden appro- | 
priation for every work proposed, so as to exhaust |, was Washington, and so is the President opposed | 


all or either shall be commenced. 


undertaken now, and whiclr hereafter. 


the surplus in the Treasur 


It being admitted by all that there are important 
fortifications in a state of dilapidation and ruin, 
and that there are many points without defense, 
which should be orci for, the only question 
seems to me to be, the time when this system is 
to be commenced? To this inquiry, reason and 
safety would seem to dictate but a single reply, 
and that is, now; now we are defenseless; now 


Eight | 


Eng- | 


Wisdom, prudence, discretion—all say no. Then, 
sir, look at New Orleans, Pensacola, Charleston, 
Richmond, Petersburg, Norfolk, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, 
all without sufficient defenses, all exposed to the | 
attacks of a hostile army; shall they be provided 
with defenses? is the question. . 

The President of the United States, in his 
message to Congress of the 23d of February last, | 
announcing the proffered mediation of Great 
Britain, with a wisdom and patriotism which ad- 
dresses itself to the confidence and approval of the 
American people, availed himself of the maxim of | 
the S leaen Father of his Country, and renews, | 
in the most energetic manner, the admonition, in | 
| peace prepare for war; after speaking of the want 
of effective preparation in which a contest with 
France would have found us, says: ‘*From the 
| nature of our institutions, the movements of the Gov- 
ernment in preparation for hostilities, must ever be 
too slow for the exigencies of unexpected war.’’ In 
| the concluding paragraph of the message he says: 
‘*If we desire to secure peace, one of the most power- 
ful instruments of our rising prosperity, it must be 
known that we are at alltimes ready for war.’? The 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ber] 
seizes hold of these two paragraphs, and charges 
upon them inconsistency. He says, if the prin- 
ciple of the first paragraph be true, the recom- 
| mendation of the latter cannot be effected. With 
| that deference which I feel for all the opinions of 


sistency. 
speaking of the slow operations of our system, 


for sudden, unexpected war; a truth which severe 


the necessity of being always prepared to repel 
every aggression, when or wherever itmay come; 


incident to our institutions, of postponing our 
preparations for repelling aggression until the 
danger is upon us. 
consistent, but wise and patriotic. 


in yery emphatic terms, inquired what was meant 
by the maxim, ‘in peace prepare for war.’’ Does 





monarchies of Europe, by a system of large 
standing armies and a taxation? To this I 
answer, no. 
| nor does the President mean any such thing, 
Our system is opposed to standing armies; so 


| to them; they mean by the maxim, ‘in peace pre- 
pare for war,”’ the preparation of a well-organized 
and well-disciplined militia, and all the material 
of war, with suitable means of defenses, so ar- 
ranged that they may be brought into speedy 
action in cases of emergency; such a system as 
Washington recommended, followed by Jeffer- 


President has now recommended. 


| the honorable gentleman, I feel confident in the | 
assertion, that the most fastidious criticism cannot | 
| torture the expression into the slightest incon- | 
In the first paragraph, the President, | 


it mean, said he, that preparation made by the | 


son, Madison, and Monroe, and such as the | 





we are at peace with the whole world; now we 


suspect the President of favoring a large stand- 
have ample means; and I cannot see any good 


ing army I would, without hesitation, not only 
reason for postponing, unless we are disposed to || abandon his Administrafion, but would do m 
await an unexpected war, and sacrifice much of |; utmost to oppose it. But, sir, he means no ak 
blood and treasure before we shall be prepared || thing; he values liberty and our free institutions 
to meet it, as was done during the late war, for || too highly; he has made too many sacrifices to 
the want of proper defenses. it was a maxim of || ‘ 


! 
) | preserve them. 
the Father of his Country, the great Washington, || The honorable gentleman from Tennessee, 
that ‘* in peace prepare for war.’’ The sentiment [Mr. re without indicating that most Or all 
has been adopted and strongly reconimended by | of the fortifications proposed are not necessary 
President Jackson, and its wisdom conclusively || to our security, inquires whether this is the 
demonstrated, not only by our own experience, | proper time, being on the eve of a presidential elec- 
but that of every nation on earth. cannot || tion, and whether we have such confidence in the 
imagine to myself a more appropriate time, arisin ability and integrity of those who will have the dis- 
from the fact of our being in a state of profoun bursement of the a prevent, as to justify us in 
eace, Owing not a cent of national debt, and |! making them? t ese are not the words, but I 
taving ample means. Certain it is we can never || think the substance of what the honorable gen- 
be in a better situation to commence and prose- || tleman said. As to the objection growing out 
cute an efficient system of defense; by postpone- || of the fact that we are on the eve of a presiden- 
ment we may he in a worse, but not in a better /|' tial election, I think it is not of much force; for 
condition. Sir, I ask, shall the admonitions of || if a system of national defense is postponed 
| until the nation is clear of the agitation and ex- 
| citement of a presidential election, we shall never 


wisdom from the great Washington be buried | 
with him in the hallowed tomb of Mount Vernon? | 
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regards it as too slow to make ample ae 


experience has fully and lamentably taught us. | 
To avoid this evil; to avoid the serious results of | 
sudden, unexpected hostilities, and the consequent | 
calamities attendant upon it, he urges on the nation | 


he warns us against the effects of that lethargy | 


The message is not only | 


The honorable gentleman from Tennessee here, || 


Washington meant no such thing, | 


| 
j 
| 
} 





If I could | 





oe Ho. or Reps. 





commence the work; for so soon as one election 
is over the agitation of another commences, and 
thus the subject is perpetually agitated, and 
would perpetually bar any action upon this sub- 
ject. As to the question of confidence, I will 
only now say that I have sufficient confidence in 
the Administration to confide to its care the dis- 
bursement of the funds necessary to be appro- 
priated for all necessary works of defense; a con- 
fidence, I think, well justified by the experience 
of the past, as I shall haveafier be able to prove 
most satisfactorily when I come to reply to the 
gentleman’s charges against it. 

The honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Tuompson,] who so ably and so eloquently 
addressed the committee on this subject, made no 
particular objection to any item of oo 
recommended by the Committee of Ways and 
Means. He professed, and no doubt sincerely, 
a willingness and readiness to vote liberal appro- 

riations for the purposes of national dati, 

bat did not signify whether he approved all or 

either of the appropriations proposed, not even 

the one now under consideration. The objection 

was, that many of them are not recommended 

by the Departments having charge of the various 

branches of the public service, and that they 

were not based upon executive estimates, as they 

should be. The Executive has done all it could 

do. It has reported to you the true condition of 
the defenses of the country and the Navy; in its 
annual reports it has pointed out where defenses 
are needed, and estimated the cost upon the best 
data within its reach; it has recommended im- 
provements in the Navy and a and 
estimated the costs; it remains for Congress to 
conform its action to those estimates according as 
it may deem them accurate and necessary for the 
public service. All inquiries from the House or 
its committees have had as prompt answers as 
circumstances would permit. But [donot under- 
stand the reason why nothing can be done here 
without executive recommendation and executive 
estimates. I cannot perceive why this House or 
acommittee may not act upon its own knowledge, 
without regard to executive recommendation or 
executive estimate, when it perceives measures 
necessary for the public service, It is true, the 
Constitution requires the Executive, from time 
to time, to recommend such measures as it may 
deem necessary for the public good; but the Con- 
stitution does not require Congress to limit its 
action to the measures recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive, or to adopt them. Congress has no bar- 
rier to itsaction but the limits of the Constitution; 
and it is the Department principally charged with 
these duties to which the country looks for wise 
and salutary legislation. Hitherto the Executive 
has been, according to some, too officious and 
intermeddling, taking too much responsibility; now 
all responsibility is to be thrown upon the Exec- 
utive, and gentlemen will not act upon some sub- 
jects without executive recommendation and execu- 
tive estimates. 

The debate on the part of my friend frém South 
Carolina [Mr. Tuompson] was confined princi- 
ro toa charge of inequality favorable to the 

‘orth in the naval appropriation bill, by which 
to prove favoritism to the North and neglect of the 

South. In order to do this, the honorable gentle- 
man has exhibited a table showing proposed 
appropriations to the North exceeding those 
roposed for the South by about $11,000,000. 
his table, taking the principle upon which the 

_ calculation is based, is true; but the principle is 
wrong, and the calculation, however accurate as 
to figures,is wrong inits results. The honorable 
_ gentleman, in order to sustain the immense dis 
| parity which his table exhibits, has counted Vir- 
ginia a northern State, and classed the proposed 
expenditures upon the defenses of the Chesapeake 
with appropriations for what he calls the favored 
| northern region. Virginia has hitherio been 
| classed and considered a southern State. Her 
| defenses must be considered southern; they afford 
'| protection and defense not only to Virginia, but 
to Marylend, and North Carolina, mainly to the 
latter, and they have been considered the most 

| important on our whole maritime frontier. Vir- 
| ginia will not ask to be classed with the North or 
| South; she is content with being Virginia, and 
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that she will be. But, Mr. Chairman, when the 


! 
| 
i 
i 


South, if ever Heaven shall so order it, is beset || 


with danger and with difficulty, the pride, the 
chivalry, the southern feeling, and high character 
of Virginia will be appealed to. I feel very con- 
fident my friend from South Carolina meant not 
the slightest reflection upon her. In the establish- 


| posed for repairs and improvements of navy- 


ment of navy-yards, if the Government is to be | 
regulated by suitable positions, there is not one | 


south of Virginia suited to the construction of ves- 


sels of the first class, for the wantof harbors of suf- | 


ficient depth of water, so that in this point of view 
all appropriations for this object have been prop- 
erly made, although unequal in dollars and cents. 
Virginia must be classed a southern State, and 
the appropriations for her defenses southern ap- 
propriations. ‘Take the proposed appropriations 
from the amount stated by the gentleman, take 
also the pay and provisions of the officers and 
sailors, which cannot be considered in the light 
of local appropriations, and others of like char- 
acter, ada the disparity will be greatly reduced; 
yet, upon this point of appropriation, the advant- 
age is favorable to the North. But the reason 
of this disparity is obvious, and is accounted for 
without the slightest imputation of favoritism 
upon the Executive or either of the Departments. 
The inequality has been produced by nature. ‘To 
the North there are numerous bays, rivers, and 
harbors, suited for navy-yards, having naturally 


safe and sufficient depth of water; hence the navy- | 


—_ have been principally established to the 
orth. There, too, were our principal maritime 


towns which needed defenses. All these northern | 


navy-vards were established during the Admin- 
istrations of southern Presidents, and have been 
sanctioned by southern Representatives. I have 
not gone into the minute details of inequality of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, because they 
depend upon the leading points, and will be cor- 
rect or not, as they are correct. 

While, however, navy-yards have been pro- 
vided for to the North, the South has been pro- 
vided for in fortifications; and in this branch of 
public defense, the disparity of appropriation fa- 
vorable to the South oe heretofore been much 
greater than the disparity favorable to the North 
upor navy-yards. The annexed table, exhibited 


by the honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. | 


Evans,] in his able discussion of this question, 
gives the number of fortifications erected since the 
foundation of the Government, and the expendi- 
ture on each, classed North and South by the 
Potomac river: 


EXPENDITURES ON FoRTIFICATIONS FROM 1812 To 1835. 
Works North. 
Repairs on Fort Independence: preservation of Castle 
Island, Massachusetts. ........--. 006: 1832. ,.$54,594 00 
Preservation of George’s Island, Mass...1825... 65,.2°3 10 
Fort Warren, Massachusetts ...........1833...125,000 00 


how to manage these moneyed affairs better than 
| we do. 


i} 


] 
| 


| 
| 


Fort Adams, Rhode Island............++- 1824,..960,009 00 | 
Fort Lafayette, New York........+..+- 1812, ,.318,305 00 
Repairs of do., New York...........++- 1829... 33,386 00 
Fort Hamilton, New York ............+ 1825. ..481,000 09 
Repairs of Fort Columbus and Castle 

Williams, New York..........seeee8 831...175,000 00 
Fort Schuyler, New York...........+.. 1833. ..125,000 00 
Fort Delaware, Delaware river......... 1817. ..527.100 64 
RebuildingF ort Delaware Delaware river.1233. ..129,000 00 
Fort Washington, Maryland............ 1816, ..454, 103 00 


$3,447,772 44 





Works South of Potomac. 


| was to defend the whole; and the only question 


Fort Monroe, Virginia................. 1817.81,741,144 15 
Fort Calhoun, Virginia................ IRL8, 1,391,573 40 
Fort Mason, North Carolina...........1825....349,500 00 
Fort Caswell, North Carolina.......... 1825... ..412,734 00 | 
Fortifications Charleston harbor, South 
CAE: cad wekebece.cces cvccscnccess 1828... ..325,900 00 
Fort Pulaski, Georgia..............006- 1828. ...308,000 00 
Repairs of Fort Marion, Fliorida........ 1833..... 20,000 00 
Fort Pickens, Pensacola, Florida. ...... 1828... ..627,000 00 
Fort in Fosler’s Bank, Florida......... 1833.....75,000 90 
Fort in Dauphin Island, Alabama...... 1833... ..245,999 15 
Fort Morgan, Alabama.............+- s 1819. .1,026,777 00 | 
Fort Pike, Louisiana............ avast 1819. ...314,597 25 
Fort Wood, Lonisiana.... ....+......+.1B22....378,642 00 
Fort Jackson, Louisiana. .............- 1822, ...659,500 00 
Battery at Bayou Bunvenu, Louisiana. .1826..... 96,447 10 


‘Tower at Bayou Dupie, Louisiana. ....1829.....16,677 41 


| leaving a balance in favor of the South of $4,595,- 
819 02; and here the gentleman from Maine drops 


| tutional question for debate, and that, while that 


| I think the history of our legislation proves very 


| never ae that, in authorizing appro- 


| corporating a principle o ny in dollars and 
/cents; and that when so many dollars were ex- 


| needed? 


| honorable gentleman complains. There are more 


| hence this natural inequality necessaril 
| duces inequality of expenditure. 


Fort Livingston Grand Torre, Louisiana.1833. ....75,000 00 || 





$8,043,591 46 
3,447,772 44 


$4,595,819 02 


— 





| 


|| gard to any other consideration. 


| 


It will be seen that there have been expended 
South $8,043,591 46, and North $3,447,772 44, 







the calculation. In the appropriations now pro- 


yards, there is a balance in favor of the North of 
$369,125. Upon all the works finished, under 
construction, not finished, and proposed, the 
expenditure will be, North, $18,000,425, South, 
$16,530,054, leaving a balance in favor of the 
North of $1,470,371. This disparity, however, 
is the result of circumstances which cannot be 
controlled, and of which we cannot complain. 
But the true point upon which we have good cause 
of complaint isthe unconstitutional appropriation 
for works of internal improvement, and the tyran- 
nical and unequal operation of the tariff laws. In 
works of internal improvement, the honorable 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Evans] admits that 
the advantage is greatly in favor of the North, 
but charges the inequality upon the refusal of the 
southern States to receive appropriations for such 
objects. This is true, sir; true to the letter; Vir- 
ginia has always regarded these appropriations as 
unauthorized by the Constitution; and has re- 
fused the beneficence of the Federal Government 
founded in violation of that sacred compact. She 
has acted upon that principle of integrity upon 
which an honest man will refuse to receive stolen 
roods. She will neither touch, taste, nor handle 
the unclean thing. She will not listen to the ar- 
gument addressed to her cupidity, that the States 
believing the Federal Government has this power 
under the Constitution are receiving yearly large 
appropriations. She regards her integrity with 
unyielding pertinacity, and will not surrender it 
to considerations of avarice orcupidity. She will 
not sell her integrity at any price. Her motto is, 
to do right, let others do wrong who will. Ido 
not doubt that gentlemen of the North honestly 
believe that the Federal Government has this 
power; yet [ think they should have some respect 
to the opinions of so many southern States, and 
not be willing to clutch all they can get bya 
strained construction of the powers of the Con- 
stitution, although they may believe the doctrine 
sound, 

Mr. Chairman, our Yankee friends understand 


They always have had, and I fear 
always will have, the advantage of the South in 
this particular; they know how fastidious south- 
ern statesmen are in their construction of the 
powers of the Constitution, and very generally 
throw out some constitutional question for our 
discussion; and, in its heat and excitement, carry 
some scheme of appropriation without attracting 
notice. I heard of a very sagacious’ northern 
man who, upon a certain occasion, said that 
when an appropriation was to be carried which 
might excite opposition from the South, the 
right plan was to give the southerners a consti- 


was debating, the appropriation could be carried. 


clearly the success with which this stratagem 
has been practiced. 

Mr. Chairman, the framers of the Constitution 
priations for t 


1e commoy defense, they were in- 


pended in one State, so many were to be expended 
in another, whether needed or not. The object 


in making appropriations is, where are defenses 
In our extended territory, nature her- 
self has created the inequality of which the 


assailable points in one section than another, 
which must be provided with defenses; and 
pro- 
The only true 
rinciple is to provide defenses for every point, 
North or South, wherever needed, without re- 
ut my honorable friend from South Carolina 
{Mr, Tompson] complains that under this Ad- 
ministration the interests of the South, particu- 
larly in its defenses, have been grossly neglected; 
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| tory, ( 
| from the North, upon the principle of population 


| proposed for Charleston, $——— 
| Surveys and inquiries set afloat, as to the practi- 
_cability of constructing at Charleston a navy- 
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and, in order to account for it, refers to the loca 
tion of the present members of the Cabinet. He 
says the Secretaries of the Treasury, of War. 
and of the Navy, are all from this favored region, 
(the North,) and only the Secretary of State 
from the South. The Secretaries of the Treasur 
and of the Navy are from the North, but th. 
Secretary of War is from a northwestern Terri- 


ichigan.) But even taking them all three 


and commerce the inequality does not exist; for 
™ , 


in addition to the Secretary of State, the chief 


executive officer, the President—he whois charged 


with the whole executive power, and controls all 
| executive officers—is a southern man; so that | 


think there is, on this ground, little cause of com- 
plaint. But, Mr. Chairman, what I principally 
complain of in this part of the honorable genti¢- 


or rs ; 
| Man ‘sargument Is Its tendency to create sectional 


feeliftgs, sectional jealousies, and sectional dis- 
likes. I know the gentleman intended no such 
effect. I only speak of the tendency of his argu- 
ment, however honestly felt or designed. So 
long as parties exist in name, extended over ever 


| quarter of the Union, the integrity of the Union 


is not hazarded; but it was against parties sep- 
arated by geographical lines, by sectional divis- 


|ions, that the paternal and warning voice of 
| Washington was raised, early in our history, 


and against which the effort of every patriot has 
been, and*will ever be, directed. Whenever the 


| geographical line shall be distinetly drawn, and 


the parties shall be known as a northern and 


| southern party, then, indeed, there will be an 


array of party which will ultimately sever the 
Union, dissolve us into our original fragments, 
destroy our free institutions, and produce that 


| state of anarchy, war, bloodshed, and despotism, 


against which all our sages and patriots have 
struggled, and to prevent which the Union was 
formed. 

I think there is no just ground to charge the 
Government with piakemniont the interests or de- 
fenses of either Charleston or Pensacola (for there 
seems to be no complaint elsewhere.) There is 
: there have been 


yard, and there is now a proposition depending 


| for that object before Congress, under the pat- 


ronage of its own Representative, founded upon 
the information communicated and recommended 
by the Executive. For this appropriation I am 
prepared to vote. The appropriations recom- 
mended for Pensacola by the Navy Department, 
are contained in the following letter, addressed to 
me by the Department, containing also the course 
pursued by the Department upon that subject: 


Navy DeparRTMENT, February 12, 1836. 


Sir: In answer to your letter requesting my views as to 
the expediency of constructing a dry-dock, and of deep- 
ening the channel over the bar at Pensacola, and request- 
ing any information in this Department necessary to acor- 
rect decision on this subject, I have the honor to state that 
the Secretary of the Navy, in his report of the 30th Novem- 


| ber, 1833, brought this subject before Congress by recom- 


mending the continuance of Pensacola as a naval station ; 
and submitting a report from Captain Dallas, on the means 
and expense of deepening a channel through that bar, and 
a memoir and estimate on the improvement of that bar by 
Captain W. H. Chase, of the Engineer corps, (to be found 
in the first volume of executive documents of H. R., Ist 
session 23d Congress, No. 1, page 263.) 

Captain Chase calculated the expense of adding three 
fet to the depth of the channel over the bar at $106,690. 
The various items of expense are given in detail in his esti- 
mate. Captain Dallas, however, is of opinion that the 
channel over the bar should be made six feet lower than at 
present, and adds $40,000 to the estimate of Captain Chase, 
making the whole expense amount to $14€,690, for deepen- 
ing the channel six feet, and giving a depth of water over 
the bar of from twenty-nine and a half to thirty feet, which 
will be amply sufficient for our vessels of the largest class. 

These gentlemen are very capable of making the observa- 
tions and estimates which they have submitted, and there 
is no reason to doubt the accuracy of their calculations; 
and I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion, that the 
great importance of Pensacola, as a naval station, would 
aay the expenditure of the sum estimated for the object 
stated. 

Annexed to my last annual report will be found estimates 
for buildings of different kinds at the Pensacola navy-yard, 
to the amount of $64,000 ; for building a powder magazine 
near the yard, $17,000. In addition to which, there are the 
following estimates for Pensacola: 


For wharves and appendages...... 2+... ++++$150,000 
Hydraulic dock... ..scccecseesseseeeresees 125,000 


Making the whole of the estimates for Pensacola, for the 











1836.] 
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7 836, $356,000. If to this we add $146,690, deemed 
ee as before stated, for deepening the bar, it will 
amount, in the whole, to $502,690. 

it is believed that, for this sum, the harbor of Pensacola 
may be rendered a safe and comniodious station for the 
purposes of our Navy, and a convenient place for building 
and repairing our vessels of war. 

The construction of a dry-dock, such as we have at Nor- 
folk and Boston, and such as it is proposed to build at New 
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| Mr. Chairman, if true, lies at the door of southern 
| men, and I leave them to answer it. The table of 
ve 

| appropriation for defenses heretofore referred to, 
It 


hink clearly proves that the South has had her 


| full share of the ae of the Government. 


I come now, Mr. Chairman, to consider the ob- 


York, and which would cost nearly $1,000,000, cannot be || jections which have been urged to the system of 


considered as necessary at Pensacola, until the channel | 
over the bar shall be deepened, even if it should be deemed 


national defense now under consideration, and 


expedient to build a fourth dry-dock upon the largest scale. | which are apart from the intrinsic merits of the 


In the mean time, an hydraulic dock, such as is now in | 
successful operation at New York, and which it is believed 
may be constructed in the course of a year, and at the ex- 
pense mentioned in the estimate, would be highly useful, 


| 
his kind of dry-dock answers perfectly well for all ves- 1} f / i ‘ 
cola c || these defenses will not require the addition of a 


sels under the size of a frigate. 

The estimate of $150,000 for wharves and appendages is | 
made without the knowledge necessary for an accurate de- | 
tailed statement of the items of expense. It is hoped, 
however, that, in the course of a few months, 2 careful ex- 


whose report upon the same will afford all the information | 


wanted; but it is confidently believed that the full amount || hundted and eighty men 
it dD ° 


estimated will be required for the objects stated. I am not 


{| 


subject itself; and 
1. It is objected that, if the proposed system is car- 

ried into execution, it will largely increase the peace 

establishment of the army. ‘The establishment of 


| Single company to the present army establish- 


ment. An estimate has been made of the force 


| necessary to be employed in keeping and preserv- 
amination may be had of this station by competent officers, | | 


aware that there is any information in this Department || 


upon the subject of your letter which has not been com- 
municated to the House of Representatives. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. DICKERSON, 
Hon. L. Jarvis, 
Chairman Naval Committee, House of Representatives. 


So there are $592,690, instead of $342,000, es- 
timated by the gentleman from South Carolina. 
(The gentleman from South Carolina here tells 
me that the additional estimate was not in the 
annual report, and had not been laid before Con- 
gress until after he delivered his speech. The 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
states that it was in, and laid on each member’s 
table long before.) I have no doubt both gentle- | 


| about 


ing the fortifications, if all proposed shall be con- 
structed, which will be about three thousand one 
An estimate of the 
Inspector General makes the force necessary 
; so that, from either statement, no 
addition on account of these works will be neces- 
sary. If any addition shall be found necessary 
to our army, it will grow out of the concentra- 
tion of so many restless Indian tribes on the Mis- 


| souri and Arkansas frontiers, who can bring into 


| 


the field twenty thousand warriors, and the civil 


| war raging between Mexicoand Texas, demand- 


ing a force on the Texan frontier of sufficient 


| strength to enforce our neutrality and preserve 


men are right in their recollection, and that the || if the pub 
| and the surplus revenue. ‘This objection involves 


additional estimate had escaped the attention of 
my friend from South Carolina. I only use the 
fact to prove that the Departrient had not, from | 
considerations of favoritism, or any other, neg- | 
lected its duty to the South; for in relation to | 
both these points of Charleston and Pensacola, 
the Executive has been employing all the means 
placed in his hands by Congress in ascertaining 
the practicability of constructing navy-yards at 
both these points, and has in several annual re- 
ports strongly recommended them to the consid- 
eration of Congress. Here, Mr. Chairman, I 
must correct a misapprehension of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Bett.} He says that the 
late Secretary of the Navy (now the Secretary 
of the Treasury) made a tour of inspection to the | 
South with a view of informing himself as to the 
necessity and practicability of establishing, par- 
ticularly at Pensacola, an extensive navy-yard, 
and that after his return he had not heard of any 
recommendation from him favorable to it. It is 
true that the Secretary did make such a tour, but 
the gentleman is entirely mistaken as to the fact 
that he made no favorable report. The Secretary 
not only made a report favorable to the scheme, 
but strongly urged its adoption on Congress. I 
refer to the document from the Navy Department 


} 
| 
| 








accompanying the President’s annual message of 
December, 1833. 

In addition to these facts, in the recommenda- 
tion and estimates of works of defense, $5,000,000 
are recommended to be appropriated to the de- 
fenses of Florida alone. 

Our navy-yards were located and constructed 
before the purchase of Florida, and no new one, 
except at Pensacola, I believe, has been con- 
structed since. Upon the whole of this branch of 
the subject, I would ask, if this inequality exists, 
how is it that it has been produced by southern 
statesmen? Thirty-nine out of forty-seven years 
southern men have administered the executive 
department of the Government, some of them 
always in the Cabinet. A distinguished son of 
South Carolina administered the War Department 
for eight yas. who did much to recommend the 
system of defense now proposed to the favorable 
consideration of the nation. Why is it that so 
much of neglect to the South has marked the ad- 
ministration of southern men? Why is it that 
southern representatives have neglected to pre- 
sent the claims of the South upon Congress? 
When and where was it, that appropriations for 
defenses have been asked and refused to the 
South, which were not in like manner asked and 


our peace. | 
2. It is urged by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Auuan,] and the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Tuompson,] that the adoption of this 
system will prevent the distribution of the public lands 


the consideration of two very serious and import- 
ant questions in both their aspects of constitu- 
tionality and expediency, each of them, in all its 
bearings, affording subject-matters of sufficient 
magnitude for a long argument. I do not design, 
upon the present occasion, to do more than glance 
at them. If 1 were to do otherwise, I should 
unnecessarily detain the committee, as both these 
subjects will be open for discussion when they 
come up directly for consideration. The bill for 
the distribution of the public lands originated in 
the Senate, under the patronage of a distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray.] It pro- 
poses, in substance, a distribution of the proceeds 
of the public lands among all the States, accord- 
ing to the ratio of representation, for purposes of 
‘* internal improvement’? and ‘ education.’”’? All 


| the pm lands east of the Mississippi were ceded 
2 


to the United States by the several States, mostly 
by Virginia. The cession by Virginia was an 


| act of magnanimity, generosity, liberality, and 


devotion to liberty, unparalleled in the annals of 
history. She stripped herself of dominion, power, 
and wealth, for the sake of liberty and the security 
of free institutions. This cession embraced the 
now great and flourishing States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, and the Territory of Michigan. In 
the act of cession, hewever, she entered into cer- 
tain stipulatiens with the Government for the 
disposition and proceeds of these lands, the ful- 
fillment of which she has a right to demand, and 
will insist upon. The Virginia deed of cession 
was executed on the Ist day of March, 1784, 
and contains the following condition: 

*‘ That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the 
United States and not reserved for, or appropriated to, any 
of the before -mentioned purposes, or disposed of in bonn- 
ties to the officers and soldiers of the American Army, shall 
be considered as a common fund for the use and benefit of 
such of the United he Bag have become or shall become 
members of the confi ion or federal alliance of the said 
States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respective 

portions in the general charge and expenditure, and shall 

¢ faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and 
for no other use or purpose whatever.”’ 

When it is recollected that this cession was 
made previous to the adoption of the Constitution, 
that it was made when the Confederacy owed a 
heavy debt incurred during the revolutionary war, 
and that this debt, as well as the current expenses 
of the Federal Government, was made, not by a 
system of taxation, but by direct requisitions 
upon the State Governments in fixed proportions, 
the manifest intention of the condition which I 


have read cannot be mistaken or misunderstood. 
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| refused to the North? This charge of neglect, || It was intended as acommon fund, to pay a com- 


mon debt, incurred in a common cause, and when 
that should be done, to lessen the requisitions 
upon the States for the annual support of the 
Federal Government. ‘The sales of these lands 
were intended to supply the revenue which would 
otherwise have to be raised by taxation, 

The adoption of the Constitution did not dis- 
charge the obligations of the condition in the act 


| of cession, or authorize the diversion of the pro- 


ceeds of the public lands to any other purpose 
whatever than that specified. The clause of the 
Constitution giving power to thes Federal Gov- 
ernment to regulate and dispose of the public 
domain, reads thus: ‘The Congress shall have 
* power to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
‘and regulations respecting the territory or other 
‘property belonging to the United States, and 
* nolhing in this Constitution shall be so construed as 
‘to prejudice any claims of the United States, er of 
‘any pariicular Siate.’’ If this clause of the Con- 
stitution could without the reservation have been 
construed into an abandonment of the condition 
in the act of cession, the reservation retains the 
force of the obligations in its full effect, so that 
the obligation cannot be avoided without a flag- 
rant breach of faith. In the proposed plan of 
distribution fifteen per cent. is allowed to the new 
States, over and above what would be their equal 
proportion upon the plan of equal distribution— 
the result of which is, that Virginia would lose 
$410,104, all the old States would lose $4,096,346. 
The table attached to the next page will exhibit 
the whole operation. 

This inequality, in express violation of the 


| compact, and of every ee of justice in re- 


lation to any of the public lands, is, in my humble 
opinion, fatal to the pretensions of the Senate’s 
bill, if either justice or good faith is to prevail. 
Another melealihe inequality in regard to all the 
southern States, and especially Virginia, is covert- 
ly couched in the provision of the Senate’s bill 
| which directs the distribution according to what 
is called federal numbers. The constitutional com- 
| promise allowing the slaveholding States only 
| three-fifths of the slave population in the estimate 
| adjusting the representative ratio among the 
| States, I will not complain of. It may have been 
right to give this preference to free over slave la- 
bor in estimating the moral worth and adjusting 
| the weight to be given to the suffrages of different 
sections of the Union. But when the question 
| becomes one of money, of a division of the pro- 
| ceeds of the public domain, a very different con- 
| sideration should enter into the calculation. It 


|| is known that slave labor is not so productive as 
|| free labor—it is the inevitable consequence that 
| the population, and strength, and wealth of the 


|| southern States suffer a relative diminution in re- 
| . 
| gard to the other States from this very cause. 


'| Is it not monstrous, then, that while slave Jabor 

tends to this result, making the wants of the 
| southern States greater and their means less than 
| their more opulent and powerful neighbors, an 


|| argument should be drawn from it to give them 


|| two-fifths less of the proceeds drawn from the 


|| public domain in right of their laboring popula- 
‘| tion, than the northern States would obtain in 


virtue of the same class within their limits? And 
how much more outrageous is this scale of dis- 
tribution, whereby almost two thirds of the in- 
come of the public lands would be monopolized 


|| by the North, when it is considéred that almost 


t 
} 


| the whole of the great domain was generously 


relinquished by Virginia for the common benefit of 
Ts the proposed division, al- 

|| though she gave up all, she would get but half 
|| the portion of New York, that gave up nothing. 
In addition to this objection, I regard the pro- 
posed seheme as at war with the principles of 
the Constitution, unless indeed the worn-out and 
long-ago-refuted federal doctrine, that the ‘* gen- 
eral welfare’? phrase in the Constitution confers 
| in itself an independent power, unrestricted and 
| uncontrolled by the defined limited powers of the 








instrument, is to be exercised in the sound dis- 
cretion of Congress—a discretion which the Con- 
stitution was designed to restrict and control. 
The Constitution authorizes Congress to raise 
| revenue for national purposes only; for common 
| defense and general welfare. It was never designed 
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to make the Federal Government the grand res- 


| 


ervoir of bounties and largesses to the separate 


| 
| 
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upon these subjects at all. Among the subjects 
| over which Congress has no power (in my opin- 


States or to individuals; nor was this system of || jon) are the subjects of internal improvement and 


distribution ever designed to be placed in the 
hands of the FederalGovernment. It is certainly 
not to be found in the express grant of powers, 
but is, if to be found at all, by inference or 
implication. 

Statement showing the dividend of each State (according to 


its Federal population ) of the proceeds of the Public Lands, | 


during the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, after deducting from 
the amount fifteen per cent. previously allowed to the seven 
new States. 

















Nore.—The three right hand columns of figures are added 
by Mr. litte to the table of Mr. Ciay. 
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This bill limits the appropriation by the States | 


to purposes of internal improvement and public 
education. This is a direct appropriation of the 
means of the Federal Government to works of 
internal improvement ef a local character and 
public education, resei ving to the States only the 
right to determine to what subjects the appropria- 
tion shall be made. The public lands are public 
property, and, when sold, the proceeds become 
public money. 
tution a distinction between public money derived 
from duties on foreign importations, direct taxa- 
tion, or the sales of public lands; nor do I per- 


|| P 


ublic education in the States. If they have not, 
then this bill is unconstitutional, appropriating 


| the public money to purposes over which the 
|| Federal Government has no power. I know that 


there is much diversity of opinion upon this sub- 


_ ject. TL only speak my own views and that of 


my State. 


| ‘The distfibution of the surplus revenue among 
| the States is a scheme introduced into the Senate 


_|| under the patronage of an able and distinguished 


Senator from South Carolina. It proposes an 


ize the distribution of the surplus: revenue until 





| 





|| amendment of the Constitution, so as to author- | 


| 1842, the time fixed for the expiration of the tariff | 


| compromise bill regulating the tari 


law as regulated by what is familiarly called the 


‘| time. This bill does not propose any restriction 
| upon the States as to the application of their re- 


| 


| spective portions, and is not susceptible of all the 


objections to its constitutionality as the ‘land 
bill.”? It only involves the question of the power 
of distribution itself, 
bill, for whose discriminating and sagacious mind 


|| T have the highest respect, introduced it into the 


Senate, and it will come before this House, ad- 


|| mitting the want of constitutional power in this 


i} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
{| 


Government, and seeking to supply the want of 
power by amendment of the Constitution. Now, 
sir, if there is no power to distribute the public 
| money in the Constitution, where is the power to 
distribute public lands? Nowhere, sir, unless it 
| can be proved that there is more danger in au- 
thorizing this Government to use money derived 
| from duties or direct taxation than from public 
| lands. I humbly believe the danger is the same 
from either source; the principle is wrong, and 
cannot be made right, because of the source from 
which the money comes. 
The tendency of this system of distribution, if 
once isietiatel, will be dangerous in the extreme. 
Yes, sir, in its operation it will destroy the sov- 


} 


} 


| ereignty and respectability of the States—it will 


| 


| 
! 





j 


2. || it 


| demoralize and corrupt the people. 
|| instead of relying upon their own energy and | 


enterprise, and their own resources, will have 
their eyes turned to this great center of attraction, 
the Federal Government, as the source of all their 


| wealth and prosperity; every session of Congress 
| will exhibit the sickening and disgusting scene 


of the representatives of the several States scramb- 
ling for their portions, each returning home and 
saying to his constituents, see what the Govern- 
ment has done for you. The State Legislatures 
will be scuffling to find subjects to which to,ap- 
ply the bounty of the Federal Government. Sir, 

1as been said that ** money is power.’’ It is 
true—fatal experience proves it to be true. In 
addition, then, to the power of the *‘purse’’ and 


until that | 


| 
| 


Yet, sir, the author of this | 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The States, | 


| **the sword,’’ now in the hands of this Government, | 
|| give it this power of enlarging its influence by 


| 
| 


authorizing another theater for its employment, 
and I would not give a fig for your liberties. The 
watchfulness and vigilance of the States over the 


action of this Government will be lulled into a | 


|| fatal confidence and security; they will no longer 


1} 
| the Fe 


| stand upon the battlements of liberty, and sound 


the alarm against approaching danger; but the 


| sentinels will sleep upon their watches, and the 


enemy enter the citadel by stealth. ; 
The ee will no longer watch the action of 
eral Government with their accustomed 


|| jealousy and vigilance ; the deformities of the Fed- 


I cannot perceive in the Consti- | 


|| terest is the mainspring o 


ceive that the Constitution gives any authority | 


to apply the public money derived from the one 


the powers granted may be exercised by the ap- 
propriation of money drawn from either source, 
so the powers restricted cannot be exercised by 


from the one source or the other. The restric- 
tion was to prevent Congress from exercising the 
forbidden powers, without regard to the source 
from whence the means were to be derived. It 


eral action, and its gradual approaches to despo- 


tism, will be unperceived amidst the glare and 
splendor of its munificencagnd bounty. Sir, in- 
uman action, and no 
scheme could be better devised to operate upon it 


one} ed | than these distribution schemes. They are at 
source to subjects which it prohibits to the other; || i 


war, vitally at war, with that frugality, simplic- 


ity and poverty which it was designed should 
|| attach to the Federal Government; they destroy 


the employment of public funds derived either | 


the very foundation upon which the safety and 
durability of our institutions were based. I do 


| not attribute to the authors of these bills an 
|| such designs—far from it; but I must confess 
|| should view their adoption as the sure precursors 


| of consolidation and ultimate des 


was tiot intended to authorize Congress to act |! 


tism. I hope 


my fears may be unfounded. confess, how- 








ever, they will be seriously awakened if these 
schemes succeed. If they be adopted, it is eas 

to perceive that it paves the way for another high 
tariff system, and an unlimited system of internal 
improvement; for, sir, when the people shall be 
told of excessive taxation by tariff, they will be 
told it is immaterial; what they pay in taxes 
they get back in the distribution; and thus they 
will be deluded into a fatal security and indiffe>. 
ence to the exercise of the taxing power. The 
people, sir, the hard-working tax payers, will 
never get back any part of the taxes they pay. 
The indirect manner of its collection conceals 
from them its onerous burdens. I am not will- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, to see the States coming jn 
humble supplication, asking, at the hands of this 
Government, their due portions of its bounty and 
its munificence. I wish to see the States, in 
their own domestic concerns, looking to their own 
energies and their own resources, forbidding the 
slightest control over, or interference with them, 
by the Federal Government. Above all, I wish 
to avoid a moneyed dependence. 

There is another principle involved in the latter 
scheme, to which I am utterly opposed, as being 
of dangerous tendency. I have learned, sir, to 
venerate the Constitution as a system of funda- 
mental law, framed and ghentad upon the most 
mature and deliberate investigation; an instru- 
ment intended to be as enduring as time, and not 
to be altered upon slight and trivial occasions, 
Amendments should only be made to introduce 
permanent fundamental principles, which the se- 
verest test of experience has demonstrated to be 
salutary and necessary. If it be approached and 
amended upon slight and trivial occasions, or for 
temporary purposes, it will lose all that vencra- 
tion and respect necessary to its perpetuity and 
faithful observance. It will occupy no higher 
grade than legislative enactments, and be repealed, 
altered, or amended, upon the most slight and 
trifling occasions, and be subject to all the disad- 
vantages of excessive, precipitate, and capricious 
legislation. This amendment, if adopted, is to 
last five or six years, and then die. Sir, upon 
the same principle other temporary amendments 
may be introduced, until, wena f. we shall havea 
new constitution, subverting all the principles of 
the old; for it is not to be doubted that these tem- 
porary amendments will finally become permanent 

rinciples. I cannot, sir, upon any view I have 

een able to take of this subject, bring myself to 
vote for either of these schemes, or for any scheme 
of giving away the public lands. So dangerous 
do I regard them, that I would prefer resigning 
my seat here, to sustaining them by my votes. 

The honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
ALLEN] claims these schemes of distribution as 
matter of right, and strongly declaims against the 
expenditure of the public money upon the sea- 
board, to the exclusion of the West. Sir, in the 
system of defense prdposed, does it not occur to 
the gentleman that the defénse of our maritime 
frontier is the defense of the West? Can the 
West be endangered, sir, by a foreign invasion, 
while the Atlantic States successfully resist the 
invaders? Are not the Atlantic and Gulf towns 
the channel of transportation for all the exports 
of the West? Certainly, sir, the gentleman, when 
he reflects upon this subject, will not, for he can- 
not, reasonably complain. at 

I do not intend here, Mr. Chairman, to inquire 
who has or who has not recommended this scheme 
of distribution. I am well aware that the present 
President, as did Mr. Jefferson during his admin- 
istration, made some undefined suggestions for 
the distribution of the surplus revenue which 
might remain in the Treasury under certain con- 
tingencies, yet both were mere suggestions ac- 
knowledging the difficulties attending it, both as 
regards constitutional power and corrupt ten- 
dency, and was never earnestly pressed. The 
present President, in most emphatic terms, dep- 
recated the idea that the scheme, if adopted, 
should be so unrestricted as to introduce into 
the practice of the Government the habit of creat- 
ing a surplus revenue for the purpose of distri- 
bution. It is matter of no concern with me who 


does or does not maintain epinions favorable to 
this scheme. I decide for myself; I speak my 
own opinion upon this subject, and I believe the 
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effect of this measure, if adopted, will be to pro- 


duce that state of things so deprecated by the | 
President—the creation of a surplus revenue for | 
the purpose of distribution. I therefore oppose | 
it, and would do so, even if it were sanctioned by | 
the high authority of Andrew Jackson. In the 
view which I have taken of the dangerous ten- | 
dency of this someone plan of distribution, I am 
strongly fortified by the opinions of the honor- | 
able gentleman [Mr. Carnoun] who is the re- 
puted author of the scheme now under discus- 
sion. Ina speech delivered by him in the other |, 
branch of this body, on the removal of the de- | 
posits, he said: ‘‘ Thereis anotheraspectin which 
‘this subject may be viewed. We all'remember | 
‘how early the question of the surplus revenue 
‘began to agitate the country. Ata very early 
‘ period, a Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Dick- 
‘erson] presented his scheme for disposing of it | 
‘by distributing it among the States. The first | 
‘ message of the President recommended a similar 
‘ project, which was followed up by a movement 
‘on the part of the Legislature of New York, and, 
‘I believe, some of, the other States. The public 
‘attention was aroused; the scheme scrutinized; 
‘its gross unconstitutionality and injustice, and | 
‘its dangerous tendency—its tendency to absorb 
‘the power and existence of the States, were 
‘clearly perceived and denounced. The denun- 
‘ciation was too deep to be resisted, and the 
* scheme was abandoned.”’ 
This strong and forcible paragraph embodies 
every objection which I have urged to the scheme, 
and are in themselyes sufficient, in my humble 
apprehension, to defeat this dangerous measure. | 
he honorable gentleman from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Bext,] in assigning the reasons which 
have induced him to abandon ‘‘ the party’? now | 
sustaining the Administration, charges, Ist. 
That the Administration came into power upon 
the profession of one set of principles, and prac- 
tices upon another. 2d. That the Administra- 
tion has been grossly derelict in its duty in 
recommending proper measures and providing | 
for the defense of the counfry. 3d. That its | 
practices are prodigal and corrupt in the em- | 
ployment and disbursement of the public fund || 
used in dispensing the patronage of the Govern- | 
ment. And, 4th. That it has attempted to delude | 
the people and produce public excitement upon 
subjects which they recommended and never in- |, 
tended to carry out into practice. Before, how- || 
ever, I proceed to answer these charges, I | 
Ponte a to ascertain the true point of responsi- | 
ility if they be found true. The honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee says he attaches but 
a slight degree of ot aed to the President, 
for the practices and neglect which he charges | 
upon the Administration; but holds his lieuten- | 
ants, as he calls them, responsible, and thinks 
the Vice President himself should be held some- 
what responsible; that he ought, to some extent, 
to examine into the practices of the Government, | 
and correct abuses. [ do not, Mr. Chairman, || 
concur with the honorable gentleman in his views | 
upon this subject. I hold the President himself 
responsible for all and every abuse of executive 
neglect of duty or abuse of power. The Consti- 
tution charges him with the whole executive 
duty; he appoints to office, and removes at his 
will; if abuses exist, the Constitution has placed 
in his hands the corrective power; and if he fails, 
whenever he has knowledge of abuse, to apply 
the corrective, I hold him responsible to the | 
country. I will not separate between the Presi- ; 
dent and the executive officers, because all his \| 
duties consist in controlling their action, and | 
correcting their malpractices. It is here abuses || 
may sometimes exist for a time without his de- 
tection; but when he does detect them, it is his 
duty to correct; and if he fails, he is deeply re- 
em But upon what principle the Vie 
resident is to be held responsible, I confess I 
cannot discern. He is charged by the Constitu- 
tion simply with the duty of presiding over the 





| their tendency to wea 





deliberations of the Senate; he can neither ap- 
point nor remove an executive officer, nor can he 
constitutionally do a single executive act, unless 
he™s charged with the duties of the office of 
President, by the death, removal, or resignation, 
or disability of the President. Sir, the Vice 
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President is upon no principle responsible for | 
any abuses of the Government, however glaring 
or corrupt, for the simple reason, that he has no 
constitutional power to correct them. 
vious, however, that he is to be held responsible 
|| by his opponents, with a view to affect him in 
the coming presidential election. 


It is ob- 


I come now, Mr. Chairman, to consider the 


charges of the honorable gentleman from Tennes- 
see against the Administration; in doing so, I 
| shall attempt to defend the Administration by fact 
and reason. I shall notemploy opprobrious party 
epithets or impeach the motives of any man upon 
| this floor. Conscious of the integrity of my own 
opinions, I shall extend to others with whom 1 
| differ as much credit for integrity of opinion as I 
claim for myself, knowing, as I do, the fallibility 
of the human mind and its proneness to err, and | 
being unwilling to claim to myself infallibility. 
If facts and reason cannot be found to sustain my 
opinions, I am sure denunciation will not. 
first charge which [ propose to consider is, that | 
the Administration came into power professing 
one set of principles, and that it practices upon 
another. 
tleman from Tennessee, which I shall discuss, is 
the subject of ‘‘internal improvement.’? He 
charges that the present Administration came into 
| power professing opposition to this system, and 
/In practice had expended more money than in 
the same period of any preéxisting Administra- | 
tion. 
then the practice; and here I might rest the defense | 
of the Administration against this charge, by 
simply quoting from the speech of the gentleman | 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Auxan,] the charge that | 
the President came into power favoring the system | 
of internal improvements, while his practice has | 
overthrown it. 
from a letter from the President to the Governor || 
of Indiana, in which the President refers to his 
| votes asa member of the Senate upon this sub- 
| ject, and asserts his opinions to | 


The 


The first specification made by the gen- 


First, then, sir, as to the profession, and 


This gentleman read an extract 


ve unaltered. 
his letter, the gentleman from Kentucky says, 


deluded the Wset into the support of the Presi- 
dent. 


He says: 


“This letter, throughout the West, was considered as 


removing every doubt, and the vote of that country was given 
upon the faith of the positive pledge it contained.’ 


The gentleman sarcastically says, that this 


pledge was redeemed by the veto of the penis 
road bill, and the veto of the bil! for the benefit | 
of the Louisville canal, in the latter of which the | 


President expressed this sound and orthodox 
opinion: 
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when he came into office, independent of this tes- 


| timony, I think [ shall be able satisfactorily to 


| prove that the President, in the administration 


of the Government, has been consistent with 
himself, in profession and practice, in relation to 
this subject. The Maysville veto was the first 
oceasion upon which the President made a par- 
ticular avowal of his opinions upon this all-im- 
vortant question of constitutional power, in which 
1e denies the right of this Government to con- 


struct works of internal improvement within the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


} 


** Positive experience, and a more thorough consideration | 
of the subject, have convinced me (the President) of the im- | 


propriety, as well as inexpediency of such investments.”’ 


After the gentleman had spoken of the shock | 
_and disappointment which the Maysville and | 


Louisville canal had peewee in the West, and 


en the ties which bind to- | 
gether representative and constituent, and denying | 


the right of a representative to change his pledged | 


opinion, he says: ‘* But it was necessary to break the 


| shock which this disappointment caused in the West.’’ 
This purpose was accomplished, says the gentle- |) 


man, in the message of 1829. Sir, this is cer- 
tainly a most singular state of things. The force 


| of the shock, and disappointmént created by the | 
Maysville veto message of May, 1830, in the || 


West, is broken by the annual message of Decem- 
ber, 1829. Most singular—the force of a shock which 
took place in May, 1830, is broken by a message de- 
livered about six months before ! p 
man to make the best of this argument he can; 
for it is, I admit, greatly beyond my compre- 
hension. In addition to this testimony I will 
offer that of Mr. Clay, who pronounced, I think 
in 1834, the death of his favorite system of in- 
ternal improvement under the blow given it by the 
Maysville veto. Every member knows the partic- 
ular solicitude with which that gentleman watched 
over this favorite system, and that he, from his 
public or private relations with the President, 
would not be disposed to do him more than jus- 


tice; yet, as late as 1834, he pronounced the sys- 
tem crushed beneath the power of the veto. Now, 
sir, this gentleman, or the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee,is mistaken. But, sir, as to the professed 
principles of the President upon this subject, 


I leave the gentle- } 
| the foundation of the whole system. 





boundaries of a State, or to appropriate mone 

in aid of such works by subscriptions for ak 
or otherwise. He avows also the opinion that 
this Government has the power to appropriate 
money for removing cbetheldl from, and improv- 
ing the navigable rivers within, the limits of a 
State, or where it isthe boundary between States, 
and for constructing works of improvement in 
the Territories; in all of which he distinguishes 
between works of a national, and those of a mere 
local character. The President, however, in the 
veto message, expresses himself doubtfully of 
what is the true boundary line within which the 
Government may appropriate money, and recom- 
mends such an amendment of the Constitution as 
will place the exercise of this important power 
upon its true ground, defining the line over which 
the Government shall not go, and putting to rest 


‘forever this vexed question. The President re- 


peated in each of his succeeding messages the 
difficulty under which he labored, and the recom- 
mendation of a constitutional amendment to re- 


lieve the Executive from the difficulty. This 


recommendation of his, merely to define by con- 
stitutional declaration this power, has not been 
responded to by the representatives of the peo- 
ple, and the responsibility for its failure rests 
upon them. 
Itcannot be forgotten that the Maysville veto 
was hailed with enthusiastic delight by the oppo- 
| nents of this power, as-cutting off the whole sys- 
, tem of local improvements within the limits of 
the States, and though not achieving the whole, 
yet achieving much, very much, for the principle 
of strict construction. 

All the public journals so regarded it, and this 
was the view which was taken by the whole na- 
tion. This,sir, is the principle which the Admin- 
istration professed; and I contend that, in all the 
appropriations for works of internal improve- 
ment, none have been constructed of a local char- 
acter incompatible with the principles avowed in 
the Maysville veto and subsequent messages. If 
there is one, sir, t has escaped my memory, and 
I should like to know it, for I wish to know the 
truth. 

Mr. WISE rose and said, that, understanding 
his honorable colleague [Mr. Garuanp] to inquire 
or to ask for a specification of any act of appro- 
' bation by the Executive of the principle of inter- 
nal improvement since his veto of the Maysville 
road bill, he would, with his colleague’s per:nis- 
sion, specify a single instance during the last 
| Congress. Mr. Gartanp gave way, and Mr. 
Wise proceeded to state, that, during the last 
Congress, there was a bill of appropriation for 
| the construction of certain harbors on the lakes, 
in the States of New York and Ohio; that when 
that bill came up for consideration, his colleague 
| [Mr. Mercer] moved to amend it, by adding an 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|, item of $30,000, or thereabout, for surveys for works 


of internal improvement. This sum had been, 
| for several years, annually appropriated for inter- 
nal improvement, and had ever aoe considered 
It was the 
nucleus, the nest egg of works of internal im- 
provement, for without previous surveys no works 
| whatever could be constructed. It involved the 
| whole principle of the system without limitation 
—without the refined distinction ever involved in 
| the word ‘‘national.’? So viewed, when this 
amendment was offered to this harbor bill, a few 
strict constructionists from the South, of whom I 
was one, determined to make one more effort to 
resist the principle of internal improvement, and 
| to strike a blow at the very foundation of the 
| system. Accordingly, when the bill came up, 
several gentlemen and myself appealed to the 
| gentlemen of ‘the party,”’ particularly from New 
| York, to aid us in resisting this amendment of 


ed 
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my colleague [Mr. Mercer.] My honorable 
colleague, |Mr. Arcner,}] when the amendment 
was offered, called for the ayes and noes, and, to 
our gratification, it was rejected by the votes of **the 
party”’ from New York, united with the strict con- 
structionists of the South. We congratulated our- 
selves upon the triumph; and I remember well 


that I was cordially congratulated by several || he asserts over rivers within a State, or where 


gentlemen from New York upon the evidence 
which they had then given us that they were with 


the South on the question of internal | 


ments. I rejied upon their evidences and their 
smiles, but was doomed to disappointment, and, 
in turn, to defeat. My colleague [Mr. Mercer] 
and the national Republicans, as they are called, 
generally, seeing the manner in which their favo- 
rite appropriation for surveys had been defeated, 
turned round and united with the strict construc- 
tionists in voting against the harbors of New York 
and Ohio. Thus we, in fact, defeated the whole 
bill; but the rejection lasted only twenty-four hours, 
for the moment ‘the party’? of New York saw 
their harbors fail, they forgot they were against the 
principles of internal improvement which they admit- 
ted, and all admit, is involved in the appropriation 
Sor surveys, came in the next day, moved a recon- 
sideration of the vote rejecting the amendment of 
my colleague: it was moved by Mr. Bearps.ey, 
of New York. The amendment, then,was passed 
by their votes. The vote rejecting the harbors was 
then reconsidered—the bill containing surveys 
and harbors was passed, and the President of the 


its features of internal improvement in every form. 

Mr. GARLAND resumed. 
all the trath of the statement of my friend from 
Virginia. 
misstatement; nor is it material to my argument 


I do not doubt at | 


| 


| much, very much, to restore the practice of the 


'in the expenditure of the annual — priation 


| expended upon local works: ‘** The rules (says 


i 
j 
| 
} 


| 
i 
| 
| 


|| the Virginia doctrines upon this subject; I know 
|| they are not, and he never pretended that they 


/ read an extract from the report of the able and 


| charged with the duty of making surveys, &c., 
upon tke principle upon which this fund is ex- 


| *surveys ordered 7 


United States signed and sanctioned the act with all | 


I know he would make no intentional || 


| * the pay of t 


to vindicate or defend the course of members on || 
this floor, who may act inconsistently with them- || 


selves; that is their own business, with which I 
have no concern, and with which I shall not 
meddle; but I do not think the annual appropria- 
tion of $30,000, referred to by my colleague, at 
nll conflicts with the truth of the assertion; for 


there is nothing in it, nor has there been any) 


practice under it, incompatible with the principles 
of the Maysville veto. i 
for plans and surveys was made on t 
April, 1824, and is in these words: 

acted, &c., That the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized to cause the necés- 
sary surveys, plans, and estimates to be made 


1e 30th of 


may deem of national impoftance in a commer- 
cial or military point of view, or necessary for 


a fs Bee. BS OD 


of the routes of such roads and canals as he | 


‘ be made capable of sloop navigation,’’ &c., in | 


which the surveys to be made are to be for works 
of ‘* national importance,’’ and in its execution re- 
stricted to such works as are of national import- 
ance in a commercial or military point of view, or 


necessary for the transportation of the public mail. | 


The first appropriation for this object during this 
Administration is in these words: ‘ For defray- 
* ing the expenses incidental to making examina- 


* tions and surveys for national works under the act || 


| © are allowed to be assigned. 
|| £ineluding those for additional engineers or addi- 


| * ested in the survey, the United States being subjected | 
The first tees | 


| 


| this annual appropriation is disbursed, is compat- 


| flict with it? 
the transportation of the public mail; designat- | 
ing, in the case of each canal, what points may | 


| made by the Topographical Department, but not | 


* of thirtieth April, one thousand eight hundred || 


‘and twenty-four, &c., $30,000.’’ Act of May 
31, 1830; in which the appropriation directly re- 
fers to the surveys, &c., contemplated by the act 
of 1824, and only incorporates the principles of 
that act. Every appropriation since is in the 


same language, and is made to procure the gur- | 


veys, plans, &c., contemplated by the act of 
182 


4; and are expressly restricted to the objects | 


named in that act. 
the annual appropriation referred to by my friend 
from Virginia, is to be traced to the act of 1824, 
for which the Republican Administration of Mr. 
Monroe is responsible. In that act, the distinc- 


Whatever, then, is wrong in | 


| ‘commercial character, applied for by States or 
| ‘incorporated companies. 


| * confining the aid from the United States to the mere 
** Be it en- || 


| colleague had called for a case, he would give the 











administration, but a restricted principle restrieted 
to national works, the very principle of the veto. 
Yet, sir, I am free to confess that this principle 
is broader than my own notion of constitutional 
power, and incompatible with the strict doctrine 
of the Virginia school upon this subject. I dis- 
agree with the President as to the power which 


the jurisdiction of two States extends over it. 
[am not attempting to prove that the doctrineg 
of the President are entirely in accordance with 


were. Iam only contending that he is consistent 
with himself in principle and practice in relation 
to this subject, and in this practice he has done 


Government to the true constitutional standard, | 
for which he has my sincere thanks. 
To prove that the practice of the Administration, 


for surveys, &c., before referred to, has been in 
accordance with the principles of the veto, I here 


intelligent head of the Topographical Department, 





pended, and proving that not one cent has been 


‘the report) which have been prescribed for this 
‘ office in these matters are as follows: That, Ist, 
law, and for which there 
‘are generally specific appropriations, should be 


| © attended to. 


‘*2. Surveys ordered by resolutions of Con- 
‘gress. The expenses of these are paid out of 
‘the anntal ee for surveys, including 

1e civil engineers, which is taken 
* out of the same appropriation. 
‘* 3. Surveys ofa national, or highly interesting 


In these cases such 
‘ officers as can be spared (with their instruments) 
All other expenses, 


‘ tional instruments, are supplied by the parties inter- 


‘ to no charge on these accounts; or, in other words, 


* loan of such engineers, and of such instruments as 
* can be conveniently spared.”” 
Here, then, is proof that the manner in which 


ible with the strictest letter of the Maysville veto. 
J ask, then, what survey has been made in con- 
Mr. Mercer said, *‘ that as his 


survey for ashipcanal around the Niagara falls.’? | 
It is true the survey of the canal designated | 
by my honorable colleague [Mr. Mercer] was | 


one cent of the expense was paid out of the public 
money; it was paid for by private subscription. 
My colleague also designates the Marshill road, 
in the State of Maine, as a local work, at war 


| 
| 
| 





| 





with the principles of the Maysville veto. This, 
sir, is a military road, constructed from a mil- 
itary post on the Maine and Canada frontier, into 
the interior of Maine, by which supplies are trans- 
ported to that post, and is the - road by which 
they can be transported. This being a military 
road, and necessary to military operation, con- 


_ nected with a military post, is certainly constitu- 


| examined, will be found unsustainable. 


tion is taken between local and national works, and || 
is the distinction taken in the Maysville veto, and 


running throughout the messages of President 
Jackson. 

I admit, sir, for I never will disguise truth for 
any consideration, that this annual appropriation 
of $30,000 contains within it a principle of internal 
improvement, not an unrestricted and unlimited 


principle, such as was glaimed by the preceding | 


tional. I think the cases singled out are not at 
all at war with the professed principles of the 
President, and that I have succeeded in proving 
that his practices upon this subject are in strict 
conformity with his professed principles. 

The charge of prodigal and excessive expendi- 
ture upon works of internal improvement, by this 
Administration, when impartially and en, 

e 
whole amount expended is $4,930,176 92, includ- 
ing the expenditures of the year 1829; for the 


| expenditures of 1829 were the result of appropri- 


ations made in the preceding Administration. 
There must also be deducted the whole expendi- 
ture upon the Cumberland road, amounting to 
#2,600,511. This road was authorized and com- 


' menced in Mr. Jefferson’s Administration, has 


been the subject of appropriations by ewery suc- 
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ceeding Administration, and could not with ro- 
priety be vetoed by the President, as the whole 
work, so far as completed, would have been Jost 
The acts I regard as unconstitutional, although 
sanctioned by high authority of Mr. Jefferson 
and shall vote against any further appropriation 
for it. The President, in his Maysville veto, ex. 
pressly disapprobates the original law; yet he 
avowed his determination not to arrest Works 
commenced by his predecessors. From this 
amount is also to be deducted $388,200 93 fo, 
expenditures upon works authorized and com- 
menced by preceding Administrations, leavine 
the net sum of $1,941,434 56,expended by author. 
ity of the present Administration, and for which 
it is alone responsible. This expenditure, mod- 
erate roses wee am with the amount charged 
upon the “Administration by its opponents, has 
been expended principally in the improvement of 
bays, harbors, and navigable rivers, for the ac- 
commodation of foreign and domestic commerce, 
and for the improvement of the Territories which 
are entirely dependent upon the Government. 
View this subject, then, in its true light, and all 
will admit that, in relation to it, gross injustice 
has been done to this Administration. In its 
course there is much to approve, but little to dis- 
approve. 
ut if the amount of expenditure upon objects 
of internal improvement has elicited so much 
alarm, I ask how much is the country indebted 
to the firmness of the President in arresting the 
many local and extravagant schemes which were 
ee and about to be proposed, when the 
faysville veto was presented? It is said there 
were in bills and reports, in both Houses, in the 
session preceding the Maysville veto, schemes of 
a general and local character, which would have 
cost the Government upwards of $100,000,000. 
Mr. MERCER interposed and said, that the 


| Statement was not true; that he had before pro- 


nounced it false; that all the bills and schemes 


| reported by the vommittees would not have cost 


one-fifth of that sum. 
Mr. GARLAND. I make the statement, Mr. 
Chairman, upon the authority of the President's 
message of December, 1834, which I now have 
before me. Whether the President or my col- 
league is mistaken, I shall not here stop to determ- 
ine; it is a matter of calculation. he reports 
and bills are here, and will speak for themselves, 
and correct any error of calculation in relation 
to them. Whether the error be with my col- 
league or the President, it is immaterial now for 
me to determine, for, in either case, a very prodi- 
gal and excessive expenditure has been prevented. 
This is not all upon the same authority; it is 
stated that there were petitions and memorials 
for works of internal improvement, which were 
estimated at about $100,000,000 more. If this 
be so, and I do not doubt it, I ask if the country 
does not owe a heavy debt of gratitude to the 
present Administration for the achievement of so 
much of principle and of economy? I leave the 
impartial to decide upon this subject. Whatever 
blame there is must rest upon Congress, as the 
annexed table shows what has been estimated by 
the Administration, for purposes of internal im- 
provement, and what has been appropriated by 
Congress: 
Estimate. 
1831... .++++++--$639,216 59 
1832. .....++++1,018,811 23 
1833. ....+++++1,011,983 30 
1834. ...++..- 1,523,871 00 


$4,193,882 12 


Appropriation. 

$1,035,494 44 
1,280,006 75 
1,090,953 30 
1,777,757 36 


,194,111 85 
193,802 12 











Excess over Executive estimates. .$1,000,229 73 





The increase of works necessarily increased 
estimates for theircontinuance. 

The next subject of complaint in support of 
the charge that this Administration has not prac- 
ticed upon its professed principles is, the extrav- 
agance and prodigality of its expenditures. In 
determining the truth of this charge it 1s neces- 
sary to determine the true signification and mean- 
ing of the word economy; whether the principle 
of economy is to be determined by the necessity, 
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propriety, and value of the subject upon which an 








seine ° is made or whether it is to be determ- 1836, OO cdéedeesees sete eeeeees . $88,678,128 80 
a mere amoaees of dollars and cents Ditto from 1821 to 1828, inclusive......... 74,468,756 81 || 
WGTOMOOs 040s cc gceccccccenscccescccce $14,209,371 | 


Which is accounted for as follows : 

By excess of expenditures from 1829 to 1836 
(including the estimates of 1836) over 
those from 1821 to 1828: 

On account of the Legislature, $1,615,899 8&5 

judiciary.... 837,742 79 
Army proper 


ntradict it, that the true principle of econ- 
omy must be determined by the necessity, pro- 
priety, and value of the subject of expenditure; 
for one thousand dollars may be lavishly and | 
prodigally thrown ee while millions may be 
usefully and economically expended upon sub- meee 
jects of great importance and value to the nation. cations... 6.000.648 36 
if this be the true standard to test the economy | Navy*...... 4.757.993 31 
of the Administration, it will, all circumstances survey of 
considered, bear a safe comparison with any pre- | p api ic biota 
ceding Administration. It is true itexhibits more | oa "aha en 
in amount, except during the late war; yet, when new build- 
the subjects upon which the excess of expendi- rink: &e.. 
ture has been made, are taken into the account, its ii iiaiee ene: 
reasonableness and propriety are made manifest, Deaehede ce unease Of ie 
and every suspicion of prodigality dissipated. management of the public 
The following table presents a comparative view lands, the General Post OF 
of the expenditures of this Administration with 


expended. I contend, and I think no gentleman 
will co 


542.415 02 
223,216 53 


fice intercourse with foreign 














; as ° Mations, &C....ccccccceees 130,250 63 
the two preceding. It exhibits the aggregate of ee 
the ordinary and usual expenditures, as also of || Difference, as above.............000.05. 214,209,371 99 | 
the extraordinary, and such as will not be per- | Sones 7 
manently incorporated into the annual expendi- || Balance of appropriations for internal improvements on | 
« a the 31st December, 1828............ 006 $1,368,007 64 | 
tures of the Government: : _ || Balance on account of the Cumberland — 
a of the United States, from eee | RO re ee ee See 342,601 64 | 
CIUSIVE .rccccccccccecces eeeee cesses sees Glu, do 42 ; ennai | 
Whereof there was paid on account of the | The expenditure in 1833 over that of 1832 | 
public debt. ......++++++.-G83,617,986 34 | exclusive of payment on account of the 
For lands relinquished under eee fy EE cache kicasdneteeunaeese acne $6,197,366 34 | 
Indian treaties. teeeeeeeees 1,362,723 26 Arising from payments on account of— 
For pensions—revolutionary Ps ie | Revolutionary payments......$3,404,731 00 
and Other ......++.0+ eeeee 10,062,702 76 | Indian treaties .............. 903,511 24 
For internal improvements, Duties refunded. .........6.. 701,760 70 
including surveys of ports Awards under the treaty with 
and harbors, roads, break- 2 as SINNES 6c oSiwgeks ucuess 663,161 04 
waters, and canals........ 1,401,645 79 Purchasing the right to the 
For the Cumberland road and “ Washington Canal Coim- 
CONULNUATION ....4+ eee eeeee 643,171 72 pany, and other expenses in 
For claims and awards under DRS MEIC E ooo cies covces 303,202 00 
——$———$<<—— ss 5,976,365 98 


OTS cccceeseeeesceeeseseses 


6,186,827 94 
For balances due to States... 762,963 93 
For building custom-houses 
and light-houses.......... 
For relief of individuals—rev- 
olutionary and other pri- 
Wate Claims....cccccccsecs 1,267,460 99 


The aggregate expenditure of Mr. Adams’s 
administration was $50,501,913 21. The first four 
years of this Administration is $57,270,480 62; 
excess, $5,768,567 41. This excess of expend- 
105,936,128 43 || iture by this Administration for the first four 
———_———_ || years over the preceding four years, is to be 

| principally found under two heads, miscellaneous 


{ 

| 

treaties with foreign Pow- | 
630,645 70 





Payments on account of the ordinary ex- 
penses of Government.........eee+eeeee+ 874,468,756 





gee vcins si +00- end os neseceees oozes «Q§900;071,006 96 || iture in this over Mr. Adams’s administration is 
— t Ke _ oe - ‘65,533 oe te $2,798,081 98; and in the appropriations for the 
For lands relinquished under military department, embracing pensions, Indian 
Indian treaties.........+.. annuities, purchase of Indian lands, and various 
For pensions, revolutionary 16.370.687 50 Indian appropriations, the excess is $4,316,190 92, 
and other..».+.+++ss+++++ 16,370,687 5 | making in both of those branches an excess of 
oS es ene | $7 114,271 83; from which take the balance | 
including surveys, ports ’ wf 3, In FRAC ake e balance be- 
and harbors, breakwaters fore stated, of $5,768,567 41, leaves a balance of 
tmigenels,... Sabasiccedee, 6,543,196 35 ordinary expenditures of $1,344,704 42 in favor 
Mew | of this Administration; but from this must be 
COMME Sc, 3,546,197 32 f this Ad tration; but fi L 
For awards, &c., under deducted $1,000,000 paid by Mr. Adams’s ad- 
treaties with foreign Pow- ministration towards the treaty of Ghent, leaving 
CTSseseseserers ceceeevere 1,207,446 75 the net balance of $344,704 42; and this, too, 
Balances due to States...... 2,700,311 35 nder the ci t 13 of increased lati 
Per Gane cudthin hotnse under the circumstances of increased population, 
and light-houses.......... 1,167,147 45 largely increased commerce, and increased for- 
For relief of individuals, rev- eign relations. I challenge, under these two 
heads of appropriation, to be shown a single im- 
proper, injudicious, or prodigal item of appro- 


4,881,272 23 





olutionary, and other pri- . 
vate claims.............. 1,493,513 59 
For duties on wines and mer- 





|| and military. In the miscellaneous, embracing | 


Expenditures of the United States from 1829 to 1835, in- || @ large number of private claims to an amount | 
clusive, and including the estimated expenditure of || never before allowed, the excess of expend- | 





chandise refunded........ - 813,596 02 priation. These calculations are made exclusive 
oe discharge of anndy 
judgments against the Uni- ive vie » expendi , i 
waa "901,113 53 a comparative view of the expenditures of this 
For extraordinary expendi- 7 : ; 
tures per estimate for 1836 : current year, in comparison with the eight pre- 
Debts». pe gods  geaeee e ceding years, inclusive and exclusive of the public 
nsions......+1,915,42 ay »xpendi 
Indian treaties. ”306°810 00 debt, showing in what mar the expenditures of 
Internat im- this Administration have been increased, either 
provements... 977,721 87 in its ordinary expenditures or oh extraordinary 
Cami berland objects. I invite particular scrutiny, and feel no 
hesbenes id Cision 500,000 00 doubt that it will remove from the Administra- 
expenditures tion the slightest imputation of prodigality. The 
in the estimate items of increase are such as have been sanc- 
ofthe wate. adie Ge tioned by Congress, and such as the country, 
partment, ... .1,518, with some few exceptions, will generally approve. 
Amount of extra j i 
expendit ures Mr. BELL rose and said, he did not charge 
for the Navy that the general expenditures of this Administra- 
Department. ..5,308,761 75 10,696,811 62 tion exceeded those of the late Administration. 
, 





115,103,828 16 





Payments on account of the ordinary ex- 
penses of Government......+...+++++++. -88,678,128 80 









His charge was, that those branches of the public 
expenditures which were most liable to suspicion 





y * Exclusive of extraordinary expenditures estimated for 
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and abuse, and which depended upon the discre- 
tion of the officers, had increased under this Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. GARLAND. Iam gratified that the hon- 
orable gentleman so explains, and it relieves me 
from the necessity of saying much more upon 
this subject. 

But if, upon the most fastidious principles of 
economy, the charge of extravagance can be sus- 
tained, it is not chargeable upon the executive 
administration, but upon Congress. Asa proof, 
I here exhibit a table showing the estimate made 
and recommended by the Executive, and the ap- 
propriations made by Congress, embracing the 
years 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834, and 1835, in which 
it will be seen that the appropriations made by 
Congress exceed the estimates of the Executive 
by $15,418,495 03: 

Executive Estimates and Appropriations by Congress. 
Appropriations—Excess. 
$13,588,681 39 
18,397,751 82 
22,695,782 65 
20,968,992 49 
17,720,908 57 


Estimates. 
1831... ..$11,852,911 09 
1832. ..... 12,864,099 38 
1833....2+2 17,995,581 17 
1834...... 18,057,488 73 
1835...-¢+ 17,183,541 52 








$77,953,621 89 $93,372,116 92 
77,953,621 89 





$15,418,495 03 





Upon what principle, I would ask, can the 
Administration be held responsible for the prod- 
igal appropriation by Congress? Upon none 
that I can pereeive. Congress is particularly 
charged by the Constitution with appropriations 
of the public money. The Administration does 
not elect the Representatives, but the people do 

it; and it is for the people sustaining the prin- 
ciples of the Administration to elect such fee 
| resentatives as will sustain and carry out those 
|| principles which they demand at the hands of the 
Administration, or it is impossible the Adminis- 
tration can effect its wishes. Some how or other, 
upon some subjects, the friends of the Adminis- 
| tration have never been united, and have thus 
thwarted the efforts of the Executive to carry 
| out some of its valuable and important principles. 
The President cannot, with reasonable propriety, 
| veto money bills within the constitutional power 
|| of the Government; hence the responsibility for 
_the failure of the Administration to reduce the 
expenditures of the Government to a great extent 
| rests with the people themselves. The cure of 
| the evil is alone in their hands. In_ 1833, from 
| the increase of the pension list, the Indian war, 
| purchases of Indian lands, and various other 
|| causes, the expenditure of the Government greatl 
increased ; but in]834 diminished about $4,000,000, 
also in 1835 about $1,000,000, as will be secn from 
| the following table: 
| Comparative Expenditure of 1833 and 1834. 
1. Crvuz List. 

The expenditures under this head were about 
| $500,000 greater in 1834 than in 1833. The fol- 
| lowing items will show the sources of most of 
| their increase: 
| During the long session of Congress of 1834, the pay of the 

meribers more than the short session of 1833, amounted 





of the public debt. The annexed table presents WO ccnnccrcecceseerasergsesorpoorvecscossiccgcceQfauesuun 


|| Increased expenses of printing and contingencies 
from Teagili Of SOBBIOR 0.0005 cise. s ceccet cocccece 60,000 


Administration, embracing the estimates for the || Increased expenditures in Judiciary Department.. 40,000 


Expenditures occasioned by burning Treasury, 
building, rent, &c., and some other small items, 13,000 


— ——— 


$413,000 


9. Misce.tLtangeovus Expenpitures. 


Under this head the expenses were about 
$1,000,000 lower in 1834 than in 1833. The fol- 
lowing items show the principal differences. The 

| balance between the two columuis indicates its 


Amt.of Amt. of 
decrease. excess. 


amount. 
Roads in 1834 less than in 1833... .....$150,000 
Various objects connected with District 
Columbia, such as the Potomac bridge, 50,000 
Aqueduct, canal, &c........ ...+22++5 200,000 
Pennsylvania avenue......-.--- avwavice 59,000 
Duties refunded.....- Ovéaareccosconnes 600 000 
Building custom-houses.........++.+++ 150,000 
| Building light-houses............+. soee 30,000 


+ “ene 
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decrease. excess. 
Virginia claims....-c+ceresseeeceeeeere 130 
Cumberland road....+és+see00 
Custom-house offices .......+.+++ “ 


Amt. of Aml. of | 


Payment for property lost in war with 

Biack Hawk......+.++ BW sees seve bees 400,000 
Surveys of public lands...... oe ccveecvee, 
Individual claims allowed by special acts 

Of COMQTORS.... cece eeeeeneee ececenes 120,000 | 
Expenses of mint......+++++++ cecescces 50,000 | 


$1,365,000 $753,000 | 
753,000 


$612,000 


To which sum should be added about $400,000, 
being the amount of a great variety of small 
items either reduced or discontinued. 
3. Mitrrary Estasiisument. 
Under this head the expenses were about 
3,000,000 less in 1834 than in 1833. The fol- 
owing items show the composition of this sum: 
Lese amount paid to individual States on account of their 


expenditure during the late war..... eeveeress §400,000 | 
Less for roads in Territories, &c..............- 100,000 
Less expended on fortifications from suspension 

SS Bi ee 0 vb 0bs Fo pshu sb 6ds0ss bec peaes 500,000 
Less paid muitia and volunteers, there being no | 

PR SN unhs sha eb ue sk0ns 50h 0 400800 000002 400,000 | 
Less paid in effecting Indian treaties.......... - 1,128,000 | 
Less paid in pensions..........ccecceesescesees 1,200,000 | 
More paid in annuities to Indians, .....$300,000 


More paid for barrack and store-houses, 100,000 
84,000 
$484,000 3,720,000 | 
484,000 | 

$3,236,000 








4. Navy. 


In 1834 the expenditures in this branch of the | 
ublic service were about $200,000 greater than | 
in 1833. This increase was principally occa- | 
sioned by the rebuilding and repairs of vessels, | 
and the addition made by law to the pay of offi- 
cers during a part of the year. 
5. Payments on account oF Foresen Inter- | 
COURSE, 

Were about $600,000 less in 1834 than in the | 


preceding year, that sum having been paid in || 


1833, under awards in the treaty with Denmark. 
Besides this item, the expenditure was about | 
$50,000 less. 

RECAPITULATION. 





Navy Appropriation 





The details in the foregoing statement may, 
from the number of selections forming them, not 


$100,000 | be altogether correct; the general results are 
60,000 |; deemed correct. 


The next fact upon which the honorable gen- 


93'999 || tleman from Tennessee bases his charge of the 
* | corrupt tendency of the practices of the Govern- 


ment, is the connection of the Government with 
the public press. The gentleman says that the 
Government has an annual fund of $30,000 at its 


disposal, for the purpose of being employed in | 


the publication of the laws, Government propo- 


sals, &c., and that with this fund, the Govern- | 
ment subsidizes the press, makes it subservient | 


to its views, and thus controls public opinion. It 
is true, Mr. Chairman, that the Government has 
this fund appropriated to it annually by Congress, at 
its command, which is employed in paying for 


the publication of the laws, ey pone for carry- | 


ing the mails, supplies for the Army and Navy, 
&e.; but this, sir, is a work of necessity, and 
cannot be dispensed with. The Government 
must cither use the columns of existing news- 
papers, or employ a press of its own; the laws 
must be disseminated, as well as proposals for 


contracts; and there is no means by which it can | 


be so extensively and successfully done, and, in- 


deed, there is no other practicable mode in which || 


it can be done, except through the medium of the 
press. The Government, then, must of necessity 
employ the public press. If the sum appropriated 


| be too large, Congress has the power and should 


reduce it; if not, then there is no cause of com- 
plaint. In making the selection it is but natural 
to expect, if there be rival presses at the point se- 
lected, thatthe Executive would select the press, all 
other circumstances being equal, which is friendly 
to it; this is a feeling attached to human nature 


which does not die with incumbents in office; it | 
is a feeling which should be approved rather than | 


reprobated, for all of every party act upon the 
principle of preferring a friend to an enemy. Ido 
not approve of a change for mere opinion’s sake, 
without any other cause; but it is making a very 


| small allowance, indeed, for the infirmities of 


| human nature, to suppose that the Government 
would or ought to continue its patronage of a 


press, in the constant habit of traducing and vil- 


|| ifying its administration, This is requiring the 


| Government to do what no man here would do. 


Amount of excess in civil list.......... $500,000 

Diminution of miscellancous......... 5.000.065 $1,000,000 || 
Duninution of military establishment.......... 3,236,000 | 
Increase of navy........... Gbevdvbece 200,000 
Diminution of foreign intercourse, about....... 700,000 | 








$700,000 4,936,000 | 


700,000 





Beside debt. Diminution in 1834 below 1833... $4,236,000 


| 


I deny, however, toto celo, that the Administra- 
tion has employed any press, in which the laws 


|| and proposals are published, to vilify and abuse 


any man. I deny that it is in any wise respons- 
ible for the editorial or other articles in such 
papers. ‘The editors are ffee—they conduct their 
papers in their own way,and are individually 


| responsible. 


Expenses or 1835. 1} 


The general expenditures of 1835 are very | 
similar to those of 1834. But, from the session 
of Congress being ashort one, and there being no 
appropriations forthe fortifications, the payments 
under these heads were of course ntuch less, and 
the aggregate expenditures of the year lower by | 
over half a million. 

EXPENSES HEREAFTER. 

The annual expenditure for ordinary purposes | 

might be brought down to $14,000,0Q0, were the | 


The honorable gentleman charges thata copy of 
what he calls the semi-official paper in this city 
was sent to cach of the members of the Legisla- 


| tures of Tennessee and Alabama, during the last 
| fall, franked by the President, in which was con- 
| tained an article copied from another journal, of 


| the press. { 


expenses of all connected with the military es- || 


tablishment placed on the footing of ten or twelve | 
years ago; the miscellaneous expenditures re- 
stricted as at that period, and the naval, civil, and 
miscellaneous appropriations not greatly enlarged. 
The increased expense tfom miscellaneous appropriations 

sinee that period averages per annum about, ..41,000,000 | 
Increased expense frow pension arrearages, about 3,500,000 
Increased expenses from Indian treaties and annu- 

ICS weceess 


000,000 


$5,500,000 

Which is about $1,000,000 over the average 
excess beyond previous years. 

The annual expenditures from 1817 to 1821, without in- 


cluding expense of public debt, averaged per annum 
about.....+ ++ ose ee Bl5,000,000 


Similar average from 1821 to 1825, about....... 12,000,000 
“6 sé ‘ 1825 to 1829,  ....6. 12,000,000 
“6 “ 67819 to 1833,  ....... 14,000,000 
1833,  ....06. 22,700,000 
1834, “ ....... 18,500,000 | 





1835, less than 1834, 
and under... . 18,000,000 


| the Senate of the Unite 


a very offensive character, to Judge White; and 
this he charges as an abuse of the patronage of 
do not believe that the President 
saw or knew of that article when he franked the 
papers alluded to. He had a far different and 
more important object in view; one which was 
and ought to be very near his heart. The papers 
franked contained the speech of Mr. Benton in 
States upon the resolu- 
tion to expunge from the Journal of that body 


|| (whether properly or not, I shall not here under- 


| take to discuss) its resolution charging the Pres- 


ident with violating the laws and the Constitution 
in the removal of the public deposits from the 
Bank of the United States; a resolution as unau- 


| thorized by the Constitution as it was defamatory 


| to the character of the President. 


The President 
was deeply solicitous that the imputation stamped 


‘upon his character for an act which had been 


decisively sustained by an overwhelming ma- 


| jority of the American people, contained in the 


Senate’s resolution, should be obliterated or ex- 
punged from the Journal by a decisive mark.of 
reprobation. For this purpose he appealed to 
the people of his own State—that people for 
whom he had done so much, for whom he had 


' . . 
made so many sacrifices, and with whose char- 








| 
| 
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acter their own was so intimately identified 
This, sir, induced the frank of the papers refer. 
red to; and I am sure none will blame the Pres. 
ident for feeling some interest in the vindication 
of his character against the foul imputation 
momen upon it f6r an act which will in future 
time be regarded as the most brilliant event of his 
eventful Administration. This, sir, was his ob. 
ject, and his only object; and he could not haye 
appealed with as much propriety to any other 
people as to that people, the people of Tennessee 
to whom he was so strongly attached, with whom, 
he had lived, and among whom he expected tg 
die. Ifthe President has either openly or covertly 
used his influence with the press for the purpose 
of vilifying and abusing any man—if any mem. 
ber of his Administration has done it—I have yet 
to learn the fact; but it does not follow that, be. 
cause presses are employed by the Government 
to do the public printing, the Government au- 


| thorizes or is responsible for everything that js 








\\ the 





inserted in the columns of t:eir papers. It is to 
be expected that the Administration would feel 
some interest in the vindication of its measures, 
and against the antagonistic principles of the one, 
and the misrepresentation of the other. But, sir 
I deny that the press has been purchased, for it 
is a fact notorious that the majority of the Amer- 
ican press is opposed to this Administration. [t 
is reasonable and proper, then, that the President 
should prefer presses sustaining it. I would ask 
the honorable gentleman if he holds the candidate 
whom he supports in the coming election respons- 
ible for all that is said in the presses that are 
sustaining his election? If he does, will he hold 
him responsible for this article of the Richmond 
Whig? 

“ Judge White elected, (if elected at all,) by the votes of 
the Whigs, he will naturally and necessarily select his coun- 
selors from their ranks, and modify his measures according 
to their views.’ 

As also this article from the Charleston Mer- 
cury: 

‘If Judge White should be elected, the Union party 
would be dead and buried. The nullifiers would not only 
have the ascendency at home, but in the Federal Govern- 
ment to boot.” 

Again it says: 


** They (the Union party) would be dead politically both at 
home and at Washington; and not only this, but while their 
party and their principles would be whisked to the winds, 
the principles of the State-Rights party, under a man like 
White, would spread and prosper, and become substantially 
the principles of the Federal Administration.” 


Upon the principle that an Administration is 
held venponiids for all that is said in the presses 
supporting it, Judge White would be held re- 
sponsible for the articles cited, avowing that his 
administration would overthrow the Union party 
and its principles. 

Again: is the Judge to be held responsible for 
all that has been said by the presses, sustaining 
his pretensions to the prejudice of his opponent, 
ice President? If so, I would invite a com- 

varison between the presses sustaining each, and 
it will be found that the abuse and vilification of 
Judge White has been trifling, compared with 
the volumes of slander and abuse poured out 
upon the head of the Vice President. Sir, this 
state of things grows out of the freedom of the 
press. It cannot be controlled. I admit that the 
press has become greatly licentious—too little re- 
spect to individual feeling and private reputation. 
Itis to be deplored, yet it cannot be avoided unless 
itbe shackled. To this I never could consent, for 
I would much prefer enduring its licentiousness 
than shackle its freedom. The freedom of the 
press once shackled, and liberty is gone; then, 
sir, what cannot be avoided must be endured; it 
is the price we pay for liberty. There is but one 
mode of correcting the evil, and that is, by the 
patronage of the press, withholding their patron- 
age from licentious presses. I do not intend to 
discriminate. The presses on both sides are in 
fault. I can only say, in relation to my humble 
self, that when the press condescends to notice 
me, I trust it will do it in tender mercy, for I 
shall never have the folly to undertake a war 
with it. . 

In relation to the present public printer, I can 
only say that he was elected by Congress, and, 
as fas heen truly said, by a party vote. Those 
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who oppose the present incumbents are proprie- 
tors of presses, and each had a distinct party 
yote; and the only reason why neither was 
elected is, the party to which they were attached 
was not strong enough. The party vote which 
elected the present incumbents is cited as proof 
of party organization; yet, sir, the direct party 
yote to the other candidates is proof that there 
was no party organization; a singular conclusion 
certainly. Ifthe election proved party organiza- 
tion, it proved it in relation to all parties. 
I think; by recurring to the elections of public 
printer, it will be found, from the foundation of 
the Government, that the conductor of a-public 
journal has been selected; and since 


It is generally one of the tests of the strength of 
rty; it is one of the results. of our system of 
overnment, and cannot well be avoided; the 

public printing is done at fixed rates, and may 

from time to time be reduced. So much for what 
has been charged as the corrupt practices of the 

Government; for it is all based upon the fact, that 

papers sustaining the Administration have been 

employed to do the public printing. I would 
gladly aid in restricting any improper interfer- 


ence, by presses doing the public work, with elec- | 


tions, if it could be done consistent with the high 
principles of liberty involved in the freedom of 
the press. But, sir, I cannot consent to disfran- 
chise the whole class of editors, because, in com- 
mon with their fellow-citizens, they use the free- 
dom of the press and of speech; it would not be 
just; it would be incompatible with every princi- 
- of liberty and our free institutions. I confess 

do not see very clearly how it could be done; 
but if the public service could be disconnected 
with the public press, I would aid all in my 
power to accomplish it; but it seems very imprac- 
ticable, however plausible in theory. 

I will now consider the charge ob daghent in the 
Executive Department, in providing for the de- 
fenses of the country. In making this charge, 
the honorable gentleman from Tennessee has 
called to the attention (of the committee) the de- 
plorable state of the defenses of the country, and 
almost entire destitution of arms and munitions 
of war, and charges this state of things upon the 
War Department. 

Mr. BELL said he made no attacks, nor in- 
tended to make none, upon the War Department 
in particular. My attack was upon the party— 
upon those who were responsible for the action 
of the Government in both the executive and 
legislative departments. 

Mr. GARLAND. I was aware that the hon- 
orable gentleman’ did not exclusively implicate 


the War Department; yet, sir, he charged upon 
that Department great neglect. It is wo purpose 
now to vindicate the Department itself. I will 


say something hereafter as to the majority. 
There presides over that Department, Mr. Chair- 
man, a man whose genius, enterprise, energy, 
and activity, are not surpassed by any of his pre- 
decessors. Order, skill, energy, integrity, and 
activity prevail in the administration of that 
Department in all its ramifications, and | assert, 
without the fear of successful contradiction, that 
all the means which have been placed in its power 
have been promptly and judiciously employed in 
placing the defenses of the country in an imposin 
and safe condition. Beyond the means afforde 
by Congress, that Department could not go. It 
is known that nearly all the fortifications con- 
structed during the late war, owing to the haste 
with which they were constructed, and the bad 
materials employed, are, and have been for years, 
in a state of rapid decay; yet, sir, what are the 
means which have been appropriated for their 
repair? The annexed table will show: 


Statement of the estimates for repairs and contin- 
gencies of fortifications, and the amounts 0- 
priated for the same object from the year 1831 tp 
1835 inclusive. 


For the service of Estimates. A ations. 
1821.....++.... .$20,000 00 430,000 00 
1822.........-- 20,000 00 20,000 00 
1823. ....04+2+- 23,000 00 26,000 00 
1824,.......+.. 26,000 00 26,000 00 

8 50 8,320 50 


ORB i as 3320 


arties have | 
assumed a distinct character, the editor elected | 
has always been attached to the dominant party. | 


| 
| 


1826. ....ceeves 


15,000 00 


15,000 00 


1827....-+.0ee0+ 15,000 00 15,000 00 
1828......e++++ 15,000 00 15,000 00 
1829. 2. eee:0ee6 15,000 00 15,000 00 
1830. ....ceeee+ 15,000 00 10,000 00 
1831. .....++++- 15,000 00 10,000 00 
1832. ...-..... 15,000 00 10,000 00 
1833. ..-+e.002+ 15,000 00 10,000 00 
1834... .02+2++. 10,000 00 10,000 00 
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| completed. With the annual appropriation of §100,000 

| towards this purpose, it will require ten years to accom- 

| plish the object for those which are in readiness. Should 
we be blessed with peace, no injury will arise ; but should 
war take place, the effects upen our country would be of 
| a serious and prejudicial character.’’ 


In the annual report from the Secretary of 
War, of November 21, 1831, this subject was 
again brought before Congress, and all the neces- 


DOOD) ss icvscces 10,000 00 





$237,320 50 = $210,320 50 


ary details connected with the supply of cannon 
on hand, and of the number wante 


» were given, 


and the propriety of establishing a national 
| foundery, with a view of nee the necessary 


armament, was suggeste 


and recommended. 


These sums are totally inadequate; yet it will || Extract from the Annual Report of the Secretary of Wer, 


be perceived, that the last year, 1834, and several | 


preceding, only $10,000 were appropriated to this | 


object; that for four successive years, commencing 
with 1830, the Department asked $15,000, and 
Congress appropriated $10,000 only. In 1835, 
nothing was appropriated. \ 
state of dilapidation in which many of our forti- 


| fications are found. 


In the annual report from the Secretary of 
War, of November 30, 1829, the necessity of 
hastening the preparations for the armament of 


| the fortifications was stated, and additional ap- 





| be in preparation. 





propriations were asked therefor. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 
dated 30th November, 1829. 


* A reference to the report of the chief of the ordnance 
will show the particular details of the operation in that 
branch of the service; it merits attention. It has been 
frequently observed that the best way to avoid war is to 


the appropriations to be made for clothing our fortifications 
should correspond with the probable periods of their com- 
pletion. It would, indeed, be a mortifying result, if, after 
the labor and cost which have been encountered for their 
completion, it should rest in the power of an enemy, at the 
onset of war, to seize and destray them, because the means 
had not been placed in readiness for their defense. 

** From the report it will be perceived that, at the present 

annual rate of appropriation, to wit, $100,000, sixteen or 
twenty years will have passed before a proper supply of 
arms for those fortifications now in progress can be obtained 
for their defense. As regards this subject, the course most 
advisable to be pursued would be, that the armament prep- 
aration should progress correspondently with the works 
themselves; not that they should be mounted, and, by ex- 
posure to the weather, become decayed and uselegs, but 
that the guns being at their positions, and the carriages in 
readiness, on the apprehension of war, suitable preparations 
for resistance might at all defensible points appear, meeting 
the objects for which those fortifications were designed, 
and yielding protection to the assailable parts of the Union. 
If, in the slow and gradual preparation for a necessary and 
adequate armament at present pursued, sixteen years shall 
be found requisite, and war within that period take place, 
a consequence would be that some of our forts, built up at 
great expense, would be destroyed, because incapable of 
self-defense ; or else, by being retained and armed, be used 
by the enemy as annoyance and injury to ourselves. A meas- 
ure involving such important considerations should not be 
protracted in itsexecution ; it carries with it, in foreboding 
anticipation, too much of probable evil consequence. ‘This 
subject derives additional interest from the consideration 
that guns and carriages require time in preparation; they 
are things that cannot be hastily arranged, and which, to 
defer, might prove prejudicial. 

** At the different arsenals and magazines an abundant 
supply of powder is in store. Considering its liability toin- 
jury, rather than keep up the supply, it would be preferable 
to procure the materials of which it is composed, ready to 
be manufactured, when circumstances shall make it neces- 
sary. These articles are now remarkably cheap, and are 
easily preserved from deterioration. Recollection retains 
the fact, that during the last war, the average price of salt- 
peter was about forty cents, and brimstone eight. Involved 
in another contest, the same state of things might be pre- 
sented, while at present those articles can be procured at 
one eighth the price which, of necessity, had then to be 

iven. 

* Being susceptible of ready preservation, it would prove 
a matter of economy to forbear any future purchase of pow- 
der, contenting ourselves merely with obtaining an ade- 
quate supply of ingredients, whenever it could be procured 
at fair prices. The materials thus preserved and in readi- 
ness, could, at short notice, be manufactured, whenever oc- 
casion should make it necessary.’’ 


In the annual report from the Secretary of War, 
of December 1, 1830, the subject was again re- 
newed, and the propriety of an additional appro- 
priation again pressed. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the Secretary of War 
f of the 1st December, 1830.” tere 


‘¢ The Ordnance Department is progressing as rapidly as 
the means afforded will permit, in arming the militia of the 
States, and in preparing the necessary guns and carriages 
for garnishing the different fortresses of the country. It is 
worthy of consideration whether the appropriation appli- 
cable to this service should not be increased, so as to pro- 
vide a suitable armament by the time the different fortifi- 
cations along the coast shall be completed. For the forts 
which are finished, $1,000,000 will be necessary ; but, be- 
sides these, others are in progress, and will shortly be 


j 
| 
| 


This accounts for the | 


In this point of view it is desirable that | 


service. 
|| fications, 1,165. 


dated November 21, 1831. , 
“ There are now 623 cannon of various calibers for field 
And there are at the arsenals and in the old forti 
But these cannon are all of antiquated 


patterns, and, with the exception of the six pounders, 
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| 


| 


| 


en 


| 
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amounting to 344, and a few of the heavier pieces, are con 
sidered unserviceable. There have been procured for the 
armament of the new fortifications, 1,214 cannon of the 
improved pattern. 


The old fortifications will require (probably)......... 646 
The new, already completed............++ eoeccccenem eee 


Those contemplated by the board of engineers, a part 


of Which are NOW CONSTFUCTING....ceee ceeeee serene 4,045 
Besides these, proper field trains, deposited in different 

sections of the Union, and sufficiently large to meet 

probable contingencies, may be estimated at....... 850 

The average cost of our cannon is $5 94 per hundred 
—— which gives the following prices for those of difler- 
ent calibers: 


For 42-pounders.. ...00. sees oeiaeak ecahae pesebemaenieeee 
we GON \udinden’s sasha asdece.ened Cocdececsetee GO 
24 = «do. dsb deelesbadehs cbue kaswedenee Cekaeten ae 
18 do. ecenvcenceoawes vance ence eenbenees eee 245 
12 do. “Wdece vba shane Sbaawe eee dese, dsre, 258 


SG . Gk | cusseeceanes oecdeeese 4006 o5ce puenas 70 
“It is estimated that an iron cannon will not safely bear 
more than 1,200 discharges with the service charge, after 


| Which it should be broken up. 


“* The United States have no armories for the fabrication 
of cannon. The practice for some years has been to make 
contracts with the owners of the four founderies at Rich 
mond, Georgetown, Pittsburg, and West Point, to the 
amount of the annual appropriation, allowing about an 
equal proportion to each, and paying such price as the 
Ordnance Department, on the best information, judge rea- 
sonable. 

** This procedure has been repeatedly stated in the an- 
nual reports to Congress, together with the reasons which 


| ledtoit. These are founded in the capital and experience 


required to conduct this business; in the necessity of de 
pending, in some degree, upon the integrity and character 
of the manufacturers, as there may be defects in the piece 
not easily discoverable, owing to the necessity of mixing 
together iron of differnt qualities; and in the beiief, that 
if a general competition for these oe were excited, 
the existing establishments would be broken down, and 
others endeavor to take their places, which would either 
fail from similar causes, or furnish cannon unfit for ser- 
vice, and thus leave the Government, at some critical pe- 
riod, without the means of procuring this indispensable 
arm of defense. The provisions of the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1809, seem, however, to present serious objec 
tions to this course; and I bring the subject before you, at 
this time, that it may be fully considered. 

_ "It appears to me that a public armory for the fabrica- 
tion of cannon is required by obvious considerations. By 
forming such an establishment, the necessary experience 
and artisans would be provided, and such supplies of heavy 
ordnance manufactured as the Government might direct. 
The actual value of the article would be ascertained, and 
contracts with individuals could be formed, with a full 
knowledge of the circumstances. There would be no 
danger of combinations, nor would any injury result from 
fair competition. The supplies might be so controlled as 
to leave no fear of a deficiency in the quality or quantity 
of this essential arm of defense.’ 


In each of these years the sum of $100,000, in 
addition to the usual appropris tion of $100,000, 
was asked for the armament of fortifications, and 
not granted by Congress. 

The sum actually appropriated for the arma- 





ment of fortifications, which object includes 
cannon, carriages, &c., for each year since 1829, 
inclusive, is $100,000, making for the years 1829 
to 1835, the sum of $700,000. 

There have been procured with this sum— 

2 42-pounder cannon. 
1,052 32-pounder do. 
26 24-pounder do. 
47 42-pound balls. 
19,482 32-pound do. 
1,264 24-pound do. 
355 casemate carriages. 
342 barbette do. 

There was on hand, on the 4th of March, 1829, 
2,241 guns of every description, new and old, 
which were serviceable. 

There have been since added, as is shown 
above, 1,153 cannon of various descriptions. The 
number of carriages on hand at the same time 
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was 378. The number of carriages since made 
is 697. 

r As a general rule, the practice has been to 
expend between seventy and eighty thousand 
dollars per annum for cannon, and the balance of 
the $100,000 for shot, and timber to be seasoned 
for the carriages, and other materials for the 
same. 


Statement showing the amount of money expended for the 


last seven years, under the appropriations for arming the | 


fortifications, for the following objects, viz: . 


For 42-pounder guns ..... phdawsweh 0 ccnsesvecssecs GIRS 
For 32-pounder ZUNS ....00 sees cee eeeeeeee eens eee I20,000 
For 24-pounder guns ......--++ a onesenes 320 
For 32-pound cannon balls......-...... e cceseeeses 2,448 


FOr gun Carriages .....66.eseee cere ceeeeeceeees cece 10,900 


$697,868 | 





Amount appropriated $700,000. Balance applied to mis- 
celianeous purchases of articles. 


Oxpxance Orrice, Washington, March 29, 1836. 


The reasons why guns have been procured in | 


greater numbers than carriages, are: 

Ist. Because only a limited supply of guns 
could be procured, the manufacture requiring 
peculiar and extensive preparations, and artisans 


Navy Appropriation Bill—Mr. Garland, of Virginia. ° Ho. or Revs, 





the country? There would have been ample de- 
fenses—all these complaints silenced. Yet they 
complain of the Executive for not doing what 
they themselves prevented being done, by not 
appropriating the means. 

he Navy Department is also involved in this 
' general charge of neglect, for the almost entire 
| want of preparation and sad condition of our 
Navy. To vindicate this Department against this 
charge, I need only refer to every annual message 
|| of the President, and accompanying report from 





of Congress has been unremittedly called to this 


increase, improvement, and equipment urged in 


been faithfully and judiciously disbursed. The 
true strength of the Navy may be seen from the 
| annexed table: 

The President, in his message, strongly urged 
|| upon the consideration of Congress this subject. 
NAVY. 

In commission. In ordinary. On stocks. Total. 








well acquainted with the business. Previous ar- 
rangements, therefore, were required for their 
manufacture, and it was essential that the found- 
erics employed in this manufacture should be 
kept in operation, for, if once broken up, it would 
be difficult to replace them, and on a sudden exi- 
gency, we might not have been able to procure an 
<n supply of cannon. 
X i 


where mechanical labor could be procured, and 


to almost any extent; and it was not therefore so || 
necessary to hasten this supply as that of can- | 


non. The truth of this remark is shown by the 
fact, that under the exigency of the last season 
upwards of 800 carriages were made; and this 
number might have been increased to an almost 


and the means been provided. 
3d. Wooden carriages are liable to decay, and 
it was therefore expedient to postpone the pro- 


| Theeeeeseeee 6 5 12 
|. Bhavescconse t 4 ; | 
DM ech eawignit 2 1 3 
PM ccuacaeat 1 0 2 
| i coveneeeee 6 0 17 
F* edewssnes 0 0 6 
54 


This shows that although the vessels in com- || 
|| mission are few in number and inadequate to our 
. Carriages could be made at every place || defense, yet that such is the state of material and 


4 alg omgem gr alarge force could wr romptly 
ve put afloat in case of necessity. ‘Te whole 


authorized, and no blame can attach to the De- 
partment. It is true that some of the materials 
are in a state of decay at our navy-yards. Why 


sufficiently for their protection. As to the unex- 


pended balances so much spoken of, I have buta | 
single wordtosay. There are existing contracts | 


i 
indefinite extent, had circumstances oe is it so? Because Congress had not provided 
' 


curing of these rather than the cannon, which are 
almost indestructible, when the appropriation 
was not sufficient for a supply of both. Iron car- | 
riages have been lately introduced into service, | 
and were made for the first time last season. | 
Wooden carriages are yet necessary in certain | 
situations. Had the appropriations been suf- 
ficient for an adequate supply of both guns and 
carriages, both would have been procured; but as | 
they were not, the funds were first expended upon 
the most indispensable articles. 

These statements prove, beyond possible doubt, 
that all the meansappropriated by Congress have 
been promptly aud vedichounty employed, and 
that no part of the public service committed to | 
the care of that Department has been in the 
slightest degree neglected. 

In addition to the strong recommendation of 
the War Department, the President, as early as 
the year 1830, called the attention of Congress to 
this important subject, in the following terms: 
** It is worthy of your consideration, whether the 
‘armaments necessary for the fortifications on 
‘our maritime frontier, which are now, or shortly 


which will require every dollar. And now, Mr. 


Chairman, while the honorable gentleman from || 


Tennesse has complained of ouralmost utter desti- 
tution of preparation for defense, and congratulates 
the country on its escape from damage and dishonor 
by the settlement of our controversy with France, 
he opposes entering at this time upon the adoption 


of that system of preparation proposed, the want | 
of which he so strongly complained of. Sir, has | 


not the gentleman, by asserting the want of 
preparation, and the dangers which we have 
escaped, growing out of it, conclusively proved 
that we ought speedily to remedy the evil by 
| adopting a judicious system of defense! I humbly 
think he has. 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, proceed, as well as 
I can, to atiswer the charges of the gentleman 
from Tennessee affecting those promises and 
practices of the Government which were designed 


calls the ‘* gold humbug.”’ The honorable gen- 
tleman says this Administration pledged itself to 





‘ will be completed, should not be in readiness 
‘ sooner than customary appropriations will enable | 
‘the Department to provide for them. This pre- | 
‘caution seems to be due to the general system 
* of fortifications which has been caeedahen and 
‘is recommended by that maxim of wisdom 
‘which tells us, ‘in peace prepare for war.’”’ 
What more, I would ask, could the Executive 
do; and where rests the responsibility? I answer 
upon Congress. 

If the majority, then, have neglected to provide 
the means for the defense of the country, is the 
Administration responsible for the consequences ? 
I answer no; the Administration has done its 


argument avail the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee? Was he not one of that majority, 
and involved with them in the consequences of 
his own charge? I leave him to answer the ques- 
tion to himself and to his country. Why do the 
minority complain if they had done their duty to 


ee an 
duty; its skirts are clear; but, sir, how will this of which proves, that if the effort fails, the Ad- 


pledge which it has totally failed to redeem. It 
is true, sir, that this Administration maintains 
the principle that this was intended to be, and 
ought to be, a hard-money Government, and that 


hard-money circulation. To effect this, it recom- 
mended, and Congress has placed the value of 
gold here upon an equality with gold in Europe, 


Since the formation of this Government, there has 
been coined, in value, $61,816,650 48, of which 

there has been coined, in value, during this Ad- 
|| ministration, $30,609,824 10, near one half. The 
| Mint establishment has also been extended; all 





ministration has done everything which it could 
constitutionally do to redeem this pledge. Why, 
then, has it not been redeemed? The answer is 
obvious: the State governments have the consti- 
tutional power to charter banks; this power has 
been freely exercised; most of the State banks 





the Navy Hg ie me to prove that the attention || 
important arm of our national defense, and its | 


the strongest terms. The appropriations have | 


navy is inadequate to the defense of our coast, || 
but itis as large as the acts of Congress have | 


to delude and excite the people for political | 
effects; and first, what the gentleman opprobiously | 


restore a metallic circulation to the country—a | 


it would use its utmost exertions to restore a | 


| and thus destroyed one motive to exportation. | 








issue immense masses of small note 
throw ie out of circulation. Whig’ wee nt 
very scheme which Alexander Hamilton the 
father of the American banking system, resorted 
to, to throw out of circulation specie, so as t 
give full scope to the circulation of bank a 
_ and thereby secure their permanent and extensive 

circulation. The Administration has done it 
duty; it cannot do everything; and if the effort 
fails, the fault will be with the States and th. 
| people themselves; yet it must be admitted that 

the metallic circulation has much increased and 
is gradually increasing, and I yet have strono 
hopes for the final accomplishment of so desirah|e 
an object. 

The next subject of charge of this character 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee, is, that 
the Administration professes to be greatly alarmed 
at the idea of the presidential election coming to 
this House, and are solicitous so to amend the 
Constitution as to prevent it, while in truth and 
|| in fact they have no such fear, but hold it out to 
|| the people with a view of exciting their appre- 
|, hensions to favor the election of a particular 
| candidate for the Presidency. This charge the 

honorable gentleman applies to the friends of the 
| Administration, but-expressly excepts the Pres. 
'ident. To sustain this charge, the gentleman 
| refers to the action of the last session of Con- 
| gress, as exhibited upon the face of the Journal, 
'and contrasts the course pursued upon that sub- 
ject by the friends of one candidate with that 
pursued by the friends of another, and thence 
| deduces the opinion that the friends of the Vice 
President are mostly opposed to the measure, 
while the party with which the gentleman from 
Tennessee acts favors it. 

Such an amendment of the Constitution as 
would prevent, under any contingency, the elec- 
tion of ‘President and Vice President devolving 
upon the House of Representatives, has always 
been, and still is,a favorite measure with the 
| present President; and he has never failed in 
'||every annual message to Congress, from the 
commencement of his term to the present session, 
to urge it strongly upon Congress. He urged it 
when coming into power, and he urges it when 
going out. I have examined with much care 
| the Journals of the last session, and find the fol- 
| lowing to be the true state of the proceedings on 
that subject. On the 9th of December, the Pres- 
| ident’s message, recommending an amendment of 
|| the Constitution in relation to this subject, was 
referred to a select committee. (See Journal, 
page 9.) 

On the 19th of December, before any report 
was made, Mr. Hamer, of Ohio, (the present 
chairman,) offered the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the select committees to which was 
referred so much of the President’s message as relates to 
the election of President and Vice President of the United 
States, be instructed to inquire into the expediency of so 
| amending the Constitution, as to provide for the election 
| of President and Vice President by a direct vote of the 
| people in districts; the number of districts in each State 
to be equal to the number of Senators and Representatives 
to which such State may be entitled in Congress, and each 
district having one vote ; the election of such officers in no 
event to devolve upon Congress. No person who has been 
elected President to be again eligible to that office ; and 
| that no Senator or Representative shall be nominated or 
| appointed to any office of honor, trust, or profit, under the 


authority of the United States, whilst holding a seat in 
|| Congress.”” (See Journal, p. 111.) 


Mr. Hamer was then, as now, a friend of the 
|| Administration, as was also a majority of the 

|| committee. 

|| On the 31st of January, Mr. Gimer, an op- 
ponent of the Administration, who was chair- 

|| man of the select committee, reported that the 

| committee could not agree. (Page 294.) 

On the same day, Mr. Gimer, by leave, 
| offered joint resolutions on the subject, embrac- 
| ing a variety of propositions, and details of an 
| important character. 

ead and laid on the table. 

On the 13th of February, Mr. Gitmer made & 
motion to suspend the rules, to take up and con- 
sider these resolutions—yeas 151, nays 56; the 
great body of the friends of the Administration 

| voting for it; resolution read, and postponed to 
| Thursday, the 19th. (Journal, 378. 
| Same day, Mr. Hannecan mov 
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le. (Page 378.) 
ee reary fh: So effort made by Mr. Gitmer 
to take up his resolutions. 

February 25: Mr. Witpe moved to suspend 
the rules, 8o as to take up and consider the reso- 
jutions of Mr. Garmer—yeas 112, nays 92. 

By unanimous consent, the consideration of the 
resolutions were suspended for the present, and 
the House proceeded to dispatch business on the 
Speaker’s table. ; 

Same day, resolutions taken up, and, on motion 
of Mr. Gumer,amended. The amendmentdoes 
not materially vary the original resolutions, and 
need not be repeated. (See Journal, 483.) 

Same day, Mr. Speicnt moved an amend- 
ment, that the presidential term should be six, 
instead of four years; and the President to be 
ineligible toa setond term. (Journal, page 454.) 
Rejected—yeas 4], nays 162. 

ne day, Mr. Guotson offered an amend- 
ment by striking out some passages. (Journal, 


Febru 27th: Mr. Gitmer moved to suspend 
the several orders of the day, to take up and 
consider the resolutions; many of the friends of 
the Administration voting in favor of taking up— 
among them Mr. Pork—and many against it, 
and many of the Opposition voting both for and 
against. 

Same day, the consideration of the resolutions 
was resumed, and Mr. Guouison withdrew his 
amendment. 

Mr. Gornam (an opposition member) moved 
to lay the resolutions on the table. 

Mr. Briges (an opposition member) moved to 


adjourn: rejected—yeas 38, nays 126. (Page 
477. 
eee to lay on the table, rejected—yeas 39, 


nays 129. (Page 488.) 

After further debate, Mr. VanpERPOEL moved 
to adjourn: rejected—yeas 59, nays 112. (Page 
480.) 


Debate resumed. Mr. Piummer, a friend of 
Judge Wuire, was addressing the House, when 
he was called to order by Mr. Wisk, on the 
ground that his remarks were irrelevant, imper- 
tinent, and profane: decided to be out of order, 
but had leave to proceed—yeas 136, nays 38. 
(Page 480.) 

After further debate, the House adjourned. 
(Page 481.) This was on the 28th of February, 
but six days before the expiration, and is the 
last proceeding on this resolution. 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee states 
that the majority of the select committee, to 
which the President’s message, and the resolu- 
tions referred to, was committed, was composed 
of a majority of the friends of the Vice President, 
the purity and fidelity of some of whom cannot 
be doubted; and from thence strongly insinuates 
that the difficulty with the committee in coming 
to an agreement is chargeable to their opposition 
tothe proposed amendment. I think that the 
history of the progress of this proposition proves, 
most clearly, that the honorable gentleman has 
ascribed the failure tothe wrong cause. There 
is little doubt that Mr. Gilmer sought to ingraft 
upon the report of the committee all the proposi- 
tions and details contained in the resolution which 
he submitted to the House on the 31st of January, 
involving a variety of propositions of very serious 
and important concern, and deserving grave and 
deliberate consideration; for it was said in the 
House, by Mr. Speight of North Carolina, “ that 
‘although the committee could come to no agree- 

‘ment, generally, they did agree, with one exception, 
‘to that relative to the election of President and 
‘ Vice President of the United States.’? This is 
proof conclusive that, upon the simple proposi- 
ion of taking from the Toute of Representatives 
any participation in the election of President and 
Vice President, the committee found no difficulty 
in coming to an agreement; but that the conflict 
of opinion arose upon the proposition afterwards 
submitted to the pease y Mr. Gilmer; and 
that this was the real cause why there was no 
action by the committee; for, let it be remarked 
that, on the very day Mr. Gilmer reported that 
the committee could come to no agreement, he 
submitted his resolutions. 
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The views of the present incumbent of the |/ able amount at the close of the current year, de- 
chair, [Mr. Porx,] to whom some reference has || pendent upon the appropriations of the present 


been made by the honorable gentleman from Ten- || session. 

nessee, were favorable to this amendment of the | 1. The actual surplus in the Treasury on the 
Constatution. In the discussion upon Mr. Gilmer’s || Ist of January, 1836, after deducting unavailable 
resolutions, he pointed out what he regarded a || funds, and all outstanding appropriations, was 
defect in the resolutions, and made the remarks || about $18,000,000. 

which 1 will now read: Mr. Polk said ** he be- The balance on hand was about $25,731,152, 
‘lieved he had discovered avery important omis- || and the outstanding appropriations near eight 
‘sion in the resolutions; they nowhere stated the || millions. This surplus was larger than had been 
‘number of votes to which each State was enti- previously estimated, on account of the great im- 
‘tled, although they laid down the mode and |} portations in the last quarter of the year, made 
‘manner in which the elections should be held || before the apprehended difficulties with France 
‘Mr. P. said, that his views in many points re- || Should probably end in commercial restrictions 





‘sembled those of the gentleman from Georgia; 
‘but in making important fundamental changes 
‘in our Constitution it became the House to 
‘pause and deliberate. Mr. P. was, for a single 


‘term, against an election by that House, and would || 


| and war; and on account of the unexpected con- 


tinuance of extravagant speculations in public 
lands through the months of November and De- 
cember. 


2. The amount of the surplus at the close of 


‘in all cases confine the election to the people; but 
‘he did not think that they should pass upon so 
‘ weighty a subject in half an hour’s deliberation. 
‘ He again avowed himself in favor of the princi- : : 
‘ ples of the resolutions, and referred to his for- But if the estimates made in the last annual 
‘ mer course in support of them.”’ report of the receipts should be exceeded by 

The approbation, then, of the present Speaker, || three or four millions of dollars, as seems prob- 
of the proposed amendment, is not a matter of || able from the large imports to supply the destruc- 
doubt. Itis expressed in the remarks which | || tion of goods by fire in New York, and from a 
have quoted, in the most unequivocal terms; and || continuance in January and February of large 
the manifest inclination of a large majority of the || purchases of public lands, then the whole receipts 
friends of the Administration in favor of the || 1m the year may be expected to equal about 
amendment, is to be found in their votes upon || $25,000,000. The receipts from lands are so un- 
every question taken by yeas and nays upon this || certain, they may exceed or fall short of the 
subject. When, therefore, it is considered that the || allowance included in the above computation. 
last session of Congress was what is familiarly Ido not see any indications that the United 
called a short session; that the proposition in- || States Bank intends to pay into the Treasury 
volved alterations and amendments in the Consti- || much, if any, of our capital stock during 1836, so 
tution, of the most grave and important character; || &3 to swell the surplus from that source, 





| 1836 will of course depend on the receipts during 
| the year and the expenditures, which have not 
yet been ascertained for a single month with en- 
tire accuracy. 








the late period when they were called up; and that From this $25,000,000 is to be, deducted the 
expenditure during 1836, of new appropriations, 
which have been estimated in the annual report 
at about $23,000,000. 

If the expenditures in 1836 of new appropria- 
tions should equal that sum, the balance of re- 
ceipts in the year would exceed the expenditure 


Mr. Gilmer at no time seriously pressed the de- 
cisive action of the House upon the subject, the 
propriety of the course taken by the House is 
strikingly manifest, and will be approved by the 
country. These amendments and alterations 


were, no doubt, introduced merely for the consid- | 
about $2,000,000. 


eration of the people, to be finally acted upon at 
the prone. session. A report upon this subject 
has been made by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and will, no doubt, be actedaipon by the House 
during the present session. But, sir, the honor- 
able gentleman from Tennessee has himself been 
numbered among the friends of this amendment 
of the Constitution; it has been earnestly pressed 





But if to those expenditures, as estimated seven 


| months ago, are added the new items for the Flor- 


ida war, and other incidents, equaling $5,000 ,000 


| the balance of expenditures over receipts would 

| be $3,000,000, and thus what might be deemed a 

| surplus in the arenes January, 1837, would 
, 


be only about $15,000,000, instead of what it was 


by the President ever since his inauguration into || January 1, 1836, of about $18,000,000. 


office. 


I ask, then, why it is the gentleman him- || 


Should Congress, however, appropriate still 


self has not been found pressing this amendment, || more to fortifications and the Navy, to build cus- 


it being 


of the failure of the majority, of which 


and it is 


g, in his view, so very important? The | tom-houses, &c., &e., than was contemplated in 
gentleman stands involved in all the res ty oye || the estimates submitted last December, 


1e was || expected they may to the amount of at least six 


one, to act upon this subject, and must take his || or seven millions,) all that excess will pro tanto 


share of responsibility to the people. 

The honorable gentleman, in alluding to some 
of the members of the select committee, to whose 
consideration the resolutions were referred, spoke 
of them as gentlemen whose party fidelity could 





reduce the surplus below fifteen millions, and 
make it not over seven or eight millions. So if 
the receipts from duties are actually postponed 


| much to subsequent years by the New York fire 


bill, or are diminished by any large remission of 


not be doubted. This, sir, is Seer no || duties, the surplus will be further reduced. On 
1 


ordinary character; and I appeal to the testimony 
of the honorable gentleman himself, afforded in 
a speech ascribed to him, (whether justly or not 
I do not know, for I find merely an extract in the 


| the contrary, the ae from lands, &¢c., may be 


larger, and then it will be increased. 


| From this statement, there was -rengg sd in 
the Treasury, at the close of the year, about 


newspapers,) delivered at Nashville since the last || $10,000,000, after deducting actual expenditures, 


session of Congress. In speaking of* the diffi- || and unexpended appropriations whic 


culties under which the Administration labored in 
relation to the public deposits, he said: 


must be 
expended. And this, sir, isthe immense surplus 


| over which the Executive wields an uncontrolled 


‘* It was not speeches the friends of the Adminis-|| authority, and with which the nation is to be 


‘ tration stood in need of; it was votes, true and loyal | 


‘friends that would act in the hour of need.”’ 


corrupted! Sir, it is true, it is wrsre increasing, 
and will continue to do so, unless we pass the 


From this expression, I am sure the gentleman || necessary appropriation bills. Sir, this surplus, 
from Tennessce will not regard honest party fidel- || with the decreasing duties under the act of 1832, 
ity with any displeasure. Upon the whole, I || will not remain long, although it amounts in cal- 


think the gentleman from Tennessee has failed || culation almost to 


to fix upon the friends of the Administration, or 
what he calls ‘‘ the party,”’ the responsibility of 
the failure of the amendment, or any insincerity 
in their advocacy of it. 

Much has been said, Mr. Chairman, by ail the 
gentlemen who have preceded me in this debate, 
about the immense surplus in the Treasury, and 
its rapid increase.’ I here submit a statement 
showing the actual amount of the surplus at the 
close of the last year; and what will be its prob- 





000,000, but will be only in 
calculation, not in cash. I am, Mr. Chairman, 
much amused at the change in the state of things. 
Two years ago we heard nothing but woful pro- 
phecies of a bankrupt Treasury and a ruined 
people. A resort to direct taxation, arising from 
the folly and usurpations of this Administration, 
was predicted with great confidence. This very 

ear was the period of fulfillment—when, lo and 
behold! we are not alarmed on account of a bank- 


t rape Treasury and a ruined country, but, sir, 
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? | 
because of an overflowing Treasury, and a pros- 


perous people. Weare actually alarmed because 
we have so much money we do not know what 
to do with it. Whata singular fulfillment of pro- 
phecy this!! There is, Mr. Chairman, a ready 
way to relieve all our difficulties upon this sub- 
ject—relieve the taxes of the people by reducing 
the tariff, and the surplus will soon be reduced. 
I hold myself under no obligation to abide any 
compromise of conflicting interests, which shall 
unnecessarily burden the great body of the 
people. 


{ come now, Mr. Chairman, to consider the | 
It is said by the | 
ennessee, [Mr. Bet,] that the | 


subject of the deposit banks. 
gentleman from 
deposit of the public money in the State banks, 
extending, as they do, over the whole nation, se- 


cures to the Executive an extensive and danger- | 


ous influence over the moneyed concerns of the 
country to an extent dangerous to public virtue 
and liberty; that the deposit banks will be en- 
tirely subservient to its views. Sir, the public 
money must either be concentrated at one point 
in the Treasury Department, which would be 


unsafe and dangerous, or in the hands of indi- | 


viduals, which would also be unsafe, or in banks; 
and the question is, which would be the most 
aetae te ; 

judicious deposit. Mr. Gallatin, for whose opin- 
ions I entertain very high respect, in a report to 
Congress in 1811, when the charter of the old 
United States Bank was under consideration, 
used this language: ‘The banking system is 


* now firmly established, and in its ramifications , 


* extends to every part of the United States. Un- 
‘ der that system, the assistance of banks appears 
‘to me necessary for the punctual collection of 
* the revenue, and for the safe-keeping and trans- 
‘ mission of public moneys. That the punctual- 
‘ity of payments is principally due to banks isa 
‘ fact generally acknowledged,’’ &c. 

This argument is used merely to prove the ne- 
cessity of using banks, because the system is 
firmly incorporated into our system. He then 
goes on to argue the advantages of a national over 
State banks, but says: ‘If, indeed, the Bank of 
* the United States could be removed without af- 
‘fecting either its numerous debtors, the other 
‘ moneyed institutions, er the circulation of the 
‘country, the ordinary fiscal operations of the 
‘Government would not be materially deranged, 
‘and might be carried on by means of another 
‘general bank, or of State banks.’’ 

This concedes the whole ground I desire; and 
that State banks can be effectively and safely em- 
aloyed is already proved by actual experiment. 

he concession comes, too, from a man favoring 
a national bank. 

The reasons, under existing circumstances, of 
selecting State banks, by the Executive,are man- 
ifest; it was an act of necessity. There is no 
law directing where the public money should be 
deposited in case of the expiration of the United 
States Bank charter, or in case the Secretary, 
under the discretion with which he was vested, 
should deem it expedient to remove them; the 
State banks were the only safe places which 
could be selected. At the opening of the session 
of Congress succeeding the removal of the public 
deposits, the President in his message notified 
Congress of the act of removal, the selection of 
the State banks, and earnestly recommended to 
Congress to make suitable regulations. He said, 
** the attention of Congress is earnestly invited 
‘to the regulation of the deposits in the State 
‘banks, by law. Although the power now ex- 
‘ercised by the executive Department in this be- 
‘half is only such as was uniformly exercised 
‘through every Administration, from the origin of 
‘ the Government up to the establishment of the 
‘ present bank, yet it is one which is susceptible of 
‘ regulation by law, and therefore ought to be so 
‘regulated. The power of Congress to direct in 
‘ what places the Treasurer shall keep the moneys in 
‘the Treasury, and to impose restrictions upon the 
‘ executive authority, in relation to their custody and 
* removal, is unlimited;’’ and Congress, from that 
time to this, has failed to do so. The reason is 
obvious. The bill regulating this matter was 
embarrassed in its progress with clogs and restric- 


about the necessity of renewing the charter of 
the United States Bank, or chartering a new na- 
tional bank. Sir, we shotld cease to assail the 
| Executive about its influence and control over 
|| the State banks and of the public money. The 
_ Executive has earnestly invited and urged you 
| to regulate the deposits, and restrict its control 
_ over the public money. 

} Gentlemen complain of the influence which the 
| Executive will exert over the community—an 
influence, they say, dangerous to liberty—through 
the medium of the deposit banks. I submit it 
to the country to decide, whether there be less 
danger from a connection with a national bank 
of $35,000,000, having its branches in the capital 
of every State, controlled by a single board of 
| directors, or the same number of State banks, 
having each its independent board of directors, 
controlled by the vigilance of twenty-four State 
| governments, each interested for its own security 
In restraining any undue influence over State 
institutions by the National Government, even 
with $50,000,000 of capital. I am myself, Mr. 
Chairman, no friend of banking institutions; the 
whole system is corrupt in its tendency, and is 
as successfully building up aristocracy in this 
country as the laws of primogeniture and succes- 
sion sustain it in Great Britain. 

But, sir, gentlemen not only ow to be 
alarmed at the influence possessed by the Gov- 
ernment over these institutions, and the danger- 
ous tendency of that influence, but they strike up 
another panic, and assert that the deposit banks 
are not safe; that the public money will all, or 
nearly all, be lost. J here exhibit a statement 
showing the true condition of the deposit banks 
up to the Ist of February, by which it will be seen 
that all the demands against them amount to 

| $86,844,763 36, and their means to meet them, 
|| $128,074,570 15; leaving a sum over and above 
| all demands of $41,229,833 79. 

It appears that the immediate liabilities of all 
| the deposit banks are as follows: 
Owing to other banks.......- «$14,879,161 45 
| Circulation to be redeemed .... 26,243,688 36 
| Private deposits.........++.+++ 15,043,033 64 
| Public deposits. .....++e+0.++++ 30,678,879 91 
| 
| 
{ 





Aggregate. .cceccscccgsocce »$86,844,763 36 








| Their immediate means to meet these immediate 
| liabilities were— 


|| Due from other banks....... $15,712,977 35 


Specie O0 DENG. « decicescckeceu tee Ds Bt 
Notes of specie-paying banks.. 9,573,089 53 








\| Aggregate, ...eccceecscee e of30,484,726 32 











| So that their immediate means were as one to 
| about two and a half of their immediate liabilities. 
| This is a propertion larger than most of the 
| other banks in the United States; larger than the 
United States Bank itself used generally to have 
when a public depository, and larger than the 
Bank of England usually con (See supplemental 
report, 1834, table AA, Doc. No. 27, Ho. of 
Reps.) 
But besides these immediate means, the deposit 
banks had also other means to secure the Gov- 
_ernmentand other depositors, and the holders of 
| their notes of about fifty per centum more than 
the amount of all their immediate liabilities. 
Thus besides the above immediate means, they 
have bills of exchange, in many cases as available 
as specie, amounting to $27,149,935 39. They 
have due to them on notes and obligations dis- 
counted, the sum of $65,439,908 64, and add to 
this their immediate means of $35,484,726 12, 
/ and they have in all the sum of $128,074,570 15 
/to pay and secure their immediate debt of 
$86,544,763 36. In addition to this, the Treasury 
_ hold collateral security of most of these banks, 
| to secure what is due to the United States, as 
suggested in annual report, page 21. 
| .The reports up to the Ist of March vary this 
/ view but little. It is manifest therefore, Mr. 
| Chairman, that so much alarm for the safety of 
| the public money is totally unfounded, Itis easy 
| to discover that all these fears and alarms about 


tions, which might induce the State banks to | the deposit banks, this irresistible influence of 
refuse to receive the deposits, and thus bring || the Executive over the public mind through their 








agency are intended to effect some other favorite 
object—they squint at another national bank, | do 
not allude to any gentleman on this floor. By; 
sir, does it not occur to gentlemen that if these 
deposit banks are all broke, that they can exereige 
no deleterious influence upon the country, and 
that these fears are entirely visionary? 

The next subject of complaint on the part of the 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bey L} 
to which I shall advert, is the subject of exeey. 
tive patronage, the increase and dangerous tep. 
dency of which seém to excite so much appre- 
hension for the virtue and safety of the nation, on 
the part of that gentleman. In discussing this 
question, Mr, Chairman, I shall not stop to ip- 
quire what friend of the Administration may or 
may not be involved in inconsistency; that is jm- 
material tome. I shall present my own views 
upon this, as upon all other questions which shall 
come under consideration, without regard to the 
consequences to others. The question is, what 
are the principles of this Administration upon this 
subject? not what is, or what has been, the opip- 
ion of this or that individual friend; and whether, 
upon this subject, the profession-and practice of 
the Administration have been consistent. The 
honorable gentleman says the bill now before the 
House, sent hither by the Senate, is intended to 
restrict and cut off improper executive patronage, 
This bill provides, that the limitation of four years 
to the duration of the term of the public officers, 
to whose offices it now applies, shall be repealed; 
and that in case of removal from office, before the 
nomination of a successor is acted upon, the Pres- 
ident shall assign to the Senate his reasons for the 
removal. Now, sir, I deny that this bill is in ac- 
cordance with the professed opinions of the Ad- 
ministration. The views of the President upon 
this subject were announced in his first annual 
message to Congress, in which he says: 

‘*There are perhaps few men who can for any 
‘great length of time enjoy office and power, 
‘without being more or less under the influence 
‘of feelings unfavorable to a faithful discharge 
‘of their public duties. Their integrity may be 
‘ proof against impsoper considerations immedi- 
‘ately addressed to themselves; but they are apt 
‘to acquire a habit of looking with indifference 
‘upon the public interests, and of tolerating con- 
‘duct from which an unpracticed man would 
‘revolt. Office is considered as a species of 
‘property, and government, rather as a means 
‘of promoting individual interests, than as an 
‘instrument created solely for the service of the 
‘people. Corruption in some, and in others, a 
‘perversion of correct feelings and principles, 
‘divert government from its legitimate ends, and 
‘make it an engine for the support of the few at 
‘the expense of the many. The duties of all 
‘ public officers are, or at least admit of being 
‘made so plain and simple, that men of intelli- 
‘gence may readily qualify themselves for their 
‘ performance; and I cannot but believe that more 
‘is lost by the long continuance of men in office, 
‘than is generally to be gained by their experi- 
‘ence. J submit, therefore» to your consideration, 
‘ whether the efficiency of the Government would not 
‘be promoted, and official industry and integrily 
‘better secured, by a general extension of the law 
‘which limits appointments to four yeers. 

‘*In a country where offices are created solely 
‘for the benefit of the people, no one man has 
‘any more intrinsic right to official station than 
‘another, Offices were not established to give 
‘ support to particular men, at the public anyone, 
‘No individual wrong is therefore done by re- 
‘moval, since neither appointment to, nor con- 
‘tinuance in office, is matter of right. The in- 
‘ cumbent became an officer with a view to public 
‘ benefits; and when these require his removal, 
‘ they are not to be sacrificed to private interests. 
‘It is the people, and they alone, who have a 
‘right to complain, when a bad officer is substi- 
‘tuted for a good one. He who is removed has 
‘the same means of obtaining a living, that are 
‘enjoyed by the millions who never held office. 
: The proposed limitation would destroy the idea 
‘of property, now so generally connected with 
‘ official station; and although individual distress 
‘may be sometimes produced, it would, by pro- 
‘ moting that rotation which constitutes a leading 
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‘ principle in the republican creed, give healthful 
‘action to the system.”” , | 
If any man can discern in these views of the | 
President the slightest accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the bill from the Senate, he has more | 
acuteness than Ihave. The Senate’s bill proposes || 
to repeal the limitation of four years entirely, || 
while the President recommends an enlargement || 
of the limitation of four years to nearly all the || 
offices under the Government; certainly a very || 
material difference. The Senate’s bill requires || 
the President to assign his reasons for removal; || 
the President nowhere intimates the propriety of || 
such a requisition. || 
Mr. Chairman, it was a leading object in the | 
formation of our Government, to divide it into 
three separate and independent departments, | 
legislative, executive, and judicial, leaving each, | 
as far as practicable, uncontrolled and untram- || 
meled in its action by the interference of the || 
other. This is a constitutional division and a | 
constitutional object; the principle has been sanc- || 
tioned by our most distinguished patriots and || 
statesmen. The executive power is placed in the | 
hands of the President by the Constitution; and 
however unwise the investment, if it be so, he | 
cannot be divested of it but by constitutional | 
amendment. Among the most efficient powers 
vested by the Constitution in the President, is the 
power of removal from office. The importance 
attached to thisexecutive power is well illustrated 
by the fact, that in the first session of Congress, 
after the formation of the Constitution, a provis- 
ion attached to the bill organizingthe State De- 
partment, authorizing the President to remove 
the Secretary from office at pleasure, was stricken 
out on the ground that the power was constitu- || 
tional and could not be conferred by law. The | 
proposition to strike out that provision gave rise | 
to a long and able debate, in which the question, || 
whether the power of removal was derived from 
the Constitution or not, was ably and claborately || 
discussed. Mr. Mapison, who _ participated || 
largely in that debate, said, while discussing the | 
President’s power of removal: 

‘ But there is another part of the Constitution which in- 
clines, in my judgment, to favor the construction I put upon 
it. The President is required to take care that the laws be || 
faithfully executed. If the duty to see the laws faithfully exe- | 
cuted be required at the hands of the Executive Magistrate, it || 
would seem that it was generally intended he should have 
that species of power which is necessary to accomplish that | 
end. Now, if the officer appointed is not to depend upon 
the President for his official existence, but upon a distinct | 
body, [confess [ do not see how the President can take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

In the same speech he said: 


| 

“Tf any thing in its nature is executive, it must be that 

power which is employed in superintending and seeing that | 
the laws are faithfully executed.”? 


Again Mr. Manson said: 


‘*] think it absolutely necessary that the President should 
have the power ofremoval from office; it will make him in a 
uliar manner responsible for their conduct, and subject 











| justly held responsible ?” 





iim to impeachment himself, if he suffer them to perpetrate, 
with impunity, high crimes and misdemeanors against the 
United States, or neglect to superintend their conduct so as 
tocheck theirexcesses. On the constitutionality of the dec- 
laration, I have no manner of doubt.’ 


_Mr. Gigs, in a debate in 1802, upon the judi- 
ciary bill, expressed the same opinion. He said: 


“In relation to newspaper scribblers, Mr. Jefferson once 
said: ‘Let them stand undisturbed, as monuments of the 
safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated, where 
reason is left free to combat it.’ 

_“Mr. Gites. The President is authorized, without 
limitation, to commission all the officers of the United 
States. The question arises, by what tenure? The re ly 
is, according to his pleasure or discretion. It was not di - 
ficult to foresee that, if the President was fully empowered 
to commission as he pleased, he would commission during 
his pleasure. The Legislature has no more control over 
an officer who holds an executive commission, during the 
posers of the President, than over a judicial officer, 
tolding his office during good behavior—the remedy given 
by the Constitution being the same in both cases, to wit: 
impeachment. Nor is there any reason why the office of 
the one should be less subject to the discretion of the 
Legislature than the office of the other; and it seems to 
be universally agreed, that although the Legislature cannot 
deprive an executive officer of his office in any other wa 
than by impeachment during the continuance of suc 
offiee, yet the osfice is always subject to be abolished. The 
same reasoning will hold with equal force respecting a 
gir and a Cre ee ree roonee why o Execu- 
from the removal of a — , to secure 
to the jadge the com eaeeaaees the President, 
who is not responsible for the iaaae of Sutictal dations 
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executive officer, because the President is highly respons- | of the Government, which were vested in a single person 
ible for the due discharge of executive duties. The Legis- || to give energy and promptitude in execution.” 


lature is not responsible for either, and, of course, stands || 
in thé same constitutional relation to both. There is the || 
same remedy against both—impeachment.” | 


The late eminent Judge Tucker, of Virginia, 
expressed the same opinion. In the appendix to 
his commentary upon Blackstone, he said: 


** The Constitution has made ample provision for his aid 
in these respects, by assigning to him ministers,to whom 
the conduct of each of the executive departments may be 
committed, from whom he may require all necessary inform- 
ation, as also their opinions in writing upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective offices ; and whom 
he may, moreover, remove at pleasure.”? 


In further support of this claim of constitutional 


| power for the Executive, I here quote from Mr. 


CaLnoun’s speech upon the removal of the de- 
posits in 1834. In that speech he said: 


*Teannot doubt that the President has, under the Con- 
stitution, the right of removal from office ; nor can I doubt 
that the power of removal, wherever it exists, does from 
necessity involve the power of general supervision ; nor can 
[ doubt that it might be constitutionally exercised in reter- 
ence to the deposits. Reverse the present case. Sup- 
pose the late Secretary, instead of being against, had been 


| in favor of the removal, and that the President, instead of 
| for, had been against it, deeming their removal not only 


inexpedient, but, under the circumstances, illegal ; would 
any man doubt, that, under such circumstances, he had a 


i} right to remove his Secretary, if it were the only means of 


preventing the removal of the deposits? Nay, would it 


| not have been his indispensable duty to have removed him ? 


And had he not, would not he have been universally and 


In further support of this claim, I quote from 
Mr. Cray’s speech at Fowler’s Garden, in which, 
while he declaimed against the abuse, by fair 
inference admitted the constitutional power of 
removal. 


“The President is invested with the tremendous power of 
dismission, to be exercised for the public good, and not to 
gratify any private passions or purposes. It was conferred 
to prevent the public from suffering through faithless or in- | 
competent officers. It was made suminary, because, if the 
slow process of trial before a judicial tribunal were resorted 
to, the public might be greatly injured during the progress 
and prior to the decision of the ease.” 


These opinions are founded upon the principle 


| that the President, being charged by the Consti- 


tution with the whole executive power, is respon- 
sible to the country for the due and faithful exe- | 
cution of the laws: his oath requires it at his 
hands. In support of this opinion, I quote from 
Mr. Jefferson’s letter to Monsieur De Tracy: 


* While the tranquil and steady tenor of our single Ex- 
ecutive, during a course of twenty-two years of the most 
tempestuous times the history of the world has ever pre- 
sented, gives a rational hope that this important problem is 
atlength solved. Aided by the counsels of a cabinet of 
heads of Departments, originally four, but now five, with 
whom the President consults, either singly or all together, 
he has the benefit of their wisdom and information, brings 
their views to one center, and produces an unity of action 
and direction in all the branches of the Government. The 
excellence of this construction of the executive power has 
already manifested itself here under very opposite cireum- 
stance. During the Administration of our first President, 


his Cabinet of four members was equally divided by as | 


marked an opposition of principle as monarchism and re- 
publicanisin could bring into conflict. Had that Cabinet been 
a directory, like positive and negative quantities in algebra, | 
the opposing wills would have balanced each other, and | 
produced a state of absolute inaction. But the President 
heard with calmness the opinions and reasons of each, de- 
cided the course to be pursued, and kept the Government 
steadily in it, unaffected by the agitation. The publicknew 
well the dissensions of the Cabinet, but never had an uneasy 
thought on their account, because they knew also they had 
provided a regulating power which would keep the machine 
in steady movement.”’ 


I also refer to Mr. Madison’s opinion in the | 
debate before referred to, and just quoted. Lalso | 
refer to Judge Tucker’s commentary on Black- 
stone, appendix to Ist volume, part 1, in which | 
he says: 

“ The true 


cted, and the power which the people possess of rejectin 
him at a succeeding election.”’ s . 


The same able author says: 


ation, whether active or passive ; sleeping or awake a sen- 
timent the truth of which is confirmed by that unerring test, 
” 


experience. 

And to the opinion of Mr, Calhoun, expressed 
in a letter to General Hamilton in 1828, in which 
he says: 

* No relation can be more confidential than that between 


the President and members of the Cabinet, as hia constitu- 
tional advisers, charged as he is with the exceutive duties 


partment, as maintained : he 
| statesmen, necessarily attaches to it responsibil- 
_ ity, and with that responsibility the power of re~ 
| moval; for it would be most outrageous to hold 
the President responsible for the faithful execu- 


| insidious encroachments, b 


| mate it. 


| power. 


point of responsibility rests upon the shortness | 
oo period for which a President of the United States is | 
é 


| 
| 
‘ Responsibility pursues him (the President) in every situ- | 








The principle of unity in the executive de- 
by all our distinguished 


tion of the laws, and at the same time compel him 
to retain in office a set of unworthy officers, who 
would thwart his views and resist his authority, 
preventing the prompt and faithful execution of 
the laws. I should have thought the construc- 
tion of the Constitution, by its very authors, the 
uniform practice ever since, would have settled 
this principle so far as to prevent any effort to 
change it by acts of Congress. In this, however, 
I am mistaken; and this bill from the Senate has 
that object in view. 

Regarding, as 1 do, that the power of removal 
is a power conferred on the President by the 
Constitution, [have not examined into the details 
of the bill with a view to ascertain their probable 


| effects; but, at the threshold, find it a bill to re- 


veal a constitutional principle by operation of 
ao The executive and legislative departments 
being both creatures of the Constitution, and co- 
ordinate branches of the Government, I cannot 


| consent that the one shall destroy or impair the 


independent constitutional powers of the other. 


| Hence, sir, I am, in principle oppenes to this 


bill; it seeks to destroy, by law, the power of 
removal conferred by the Constitution. Mr. 
Chairman, it will be dangerous to permit such 
law, as these, upon 
the Constitution; the principles of the Constitu- 


| tion should be preserved unimpaired, and when- 


ever the construction of its powers is doubtful, 


the only safe way to settle the question of power 


is to appeal to the source of all power—the peo- 
ple. Sir, upon this question, | am asked to re- 
veal, by law, a power of the Constitution ac- 
Sacieisiieed and acted upon for near fifty years. 


|Gentlemen should pause, and reflect well upon 


the consequences of the act before they consum- 
r for one, will not touch this power by 

law. 
There is another important question connected 


| with this bill from the Senate, and that is, whether 
| it is not, in its effects, calculated not only to impair 


the constitutional power of the Executive, but to 
add, to a dangerous extent, to the legislative 
Sir, while | admit that there is danger 
to liberty and our free institutions in the construc- 
tion of the executive department, and that it 
should be watched, with unsleeping and untiring 
vigilance, by a people jealous of their liberties, 
yet I believe that there is more danger to liberty 
and free institutions in the legislative department, 
| growing out of its immense powers, than from 
the Executive; for it has in its hands the power 
of war and taration—the two most dangerous 
»owers to liberty which could be imparted to it. 
Vaiving my own views, 1 here subjoin an ex- 
tract from the forty-eighth number of tae Feder- 
alist, page 248: 

“The founders of our republics have so much merit for 
the wisdom which they have displayed, that no task can be 
less pleasing than that of poinfing out the errors into which 
they have fallen. A respeet for truth, however, obliges us 
to remark, that they seem never for a moment to have 
turned their eyes from the danger to liberty, from the over- 
grown and —— prerogative of an hereditary magis- 
trate, supported and fortified by an hereditary branch of the 
legislative authority. ‘They seem never to have recolleeted 
the danger from legislative usurpations, which, by assem- 
bling all power in the same hands, must lead to the same 
tyranny as is threatened by executive usurpation. 

“In a Government where numerous and extensive pre- 
rogatives are placed inthe hands of a hereditary monarch, 
the executive department is very justly regarded as the 
source of danger, and watched with all the jealousy which 
a zeal for liberty ought to inspire. In a democracy, where 
a multitude of people exercise in person the legislative fune- 
tions, and are continually exposed, by their incapacity for 
regular deliberation and econce measures, to the am- 
bitious intrigues of their executive magistrates, tyranny 
may well be apprehended, on some favorable emergency, to 
start up in the same quarter. But in a representative re- 

blic, where the executive magistracy ts carefully limited, 
both in the extent and the re of its power, and a 
the legislative power is exercised by an assembly, which is 
inspired, by a supposed influence over the peopl 2, With an 
intrepid confidence in its own strength, which is suffi- 
ciently numerous to feel all the which actuace a 
multitude, yet not so numerous as to be incapable of pur- 
suing the objects of its passions by means which reason 
preseribes, it is against the ambition of this 
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department that the people ought to indulge all their jeal- | 
ousy and exhaust all their precautions. “eee 

<The legislative deparunent derives a superiority in our | 
Jovernments from other circumstances. Its constitutional | 
powers being at once more extensive, and Jess susceptible | 
of precise limits, it can, with the greater facility, mask, | 
under complicated and indirect measures, the encroach- | 
ments which it makes On the coérdinate departments. It | 
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insult and injury was acknowledged, and every 
principle of 


onesty, honor, and good faith re- 
uired that its stipulations should be fulfilled. 
he treaty is unconditional upon its face; and 
how, sir, has it been fulfilled? First, by dishon- 
oring a draft drawn by our Government for the 


is not unfrequently a question of real nicety in legislative || first annual installment due under the treaty. 


bodies, whether the operation of a particular measure will || Secondly, by 


_ sulted by the 


or will not extend beyond the legislative sphere. On the 
other side, the executive power being restrained within a 
narrower compass, and being more simple in its nature, and 
the judiciary being described by landmarks still less uncer- | 
tain, projects of usurpation by either of these departments 
would immediately betray and defeat themselves. Nor ia 
this all; as the legislative department alone has access to the 
pockets of the people, and has in some constitutions full 
discretion, and in all a prevailing influence over the pecu- 
niary rewards of those who fill the other departments, a 
dependence is thus created in the latter, which gives still 
greater facsity to encroachments of the former.”’ 


These reasons are satisfactory to my mind, and 
are strengthened by the fact, that all the violent 
breaches of the Constitution, the alien and sedi- 
tion laws, the two national banks, the tariff, and 
internal improvement system, and various others, 
have had their origin in the legislative depart- 
ment. 

The principle of this bill is objectionable in 
another point of view. If,in requiring the Pres- 
ident to assign his reasons for removing an ex- 
ecutive officer, the Senate only means to have the 
reasons without any action upon them, then it 
enables the President to stamp infamy and dis- 
grace upon the character of any public officer, 
whe, from personal hostility or any other cause, 
he may think proper to select for his victim. If 
the Senate means that any action should be had 
in relation to the removal, then it involves the 
truth of the’facts communicated by the President, 
and this would present the undignified and dis- 
graceful aspect of the trial of a question of ve- 
racity between the President of the United States 
and the removed officer—the Senate sitting in 
judgment between them. Sir, this would be the 
inevitable result, and who is willing to see an 
officer thus disgraced, or the President of the 
United States a party to an action of slander for 
the discharge of his official dutics? I for one, sir, 
cannot consent to do it. There is no power, sir, 
under the Government which may not be abused. 
We must, as far as we can, prevent it by ample 
responsibility. Iam as much opposed to pro- 
scription as many of the opponents of the Ad- 
ministration who profess opposition but practice 
it to the utmost extremity, possibly can be. 

If this bill be passed, it creates a life estate in 
all the offices to which it applies, removes the 
force of responsibility, and esc to the utter neg- 
lect of the public service; for without ample and 
sure responsibility there is but little hope of se- 
curing fidelity in the discharge of public duties. 

The next subject to which I shall call the at- 
tention of the committee, growing out of this dis- 
cussion, is that affecting our French relations. 
The honorable gentleman from Tennessee charges 
that all the apprehensions expressed of a state of 
hostilities growing out of our relations with France 
were pe pretended, to delude and deceive the 
people; and that, in fact, no aprrenenions of a 

by the Adminis- 
tration and its friends; but, he says, if the appre- | 
hensions were serious, the Administration was 
criminally negligent in their preparations for 
such an event, and that it may take either horn | 
of the dilemma. In this opinion, Mr. Chairman, | 
I think that the honorable gentleman is entirely | 
mistaken. Sir, I propose briefly to examine the 
history of our controversy with France, and to 
present the prominent facts in their proper point 
of view before the American people. It will not 
be denied, I presume, by any man, that the insult 
of our flag, and spoliations upon our commerce, 
capturing and burning our ships from 1806 to 
1810, under the Berlin and Milan and other de- 
crees, were out s, unless redressed, which 
justified war. If these shameless and flagrant 
reaches of national law, insults upon our flag, 
and confiscation of our property, were good | 
causes of war, I ask the committee when was that 
cause of war removed, and our grievances re- | 
dressed? Not, sir, till by the treaty of July, 1831. | 
If that treaty was an atonement for insult, and 


retending that she had been in- 
resident in his message to Con- 
gress of December, 1834. I propose, briefly, to 
examine these two pretensions. 

The apology for Eckonsven the draft is, that 


| the French Legislature had not made the appro- 
| priations necessary to fulfill the treaty. he 


| 1832. 


treaty was executed on the 4th of July, 1831; was 
ratified by our Government on the 2ist of Febru- 
ary, 1832, and the fact communicated to the 
French Government prior to the 8th of April, 
The French Chambers were then in ses- 
sion, and no application made by the Government 
for any appropriation. The next session of the 


| Chambers commenced on the 19th of November, 


1832, and continued till the 25th of April, 1833; 


|noa poner was proposed to the Chambers 
| till the 6th of April, near the close of the session; 


no final action was had at that session. The next 
session commenced on the 26th of April, and con- 
tinued till the 26th of June, 1833; a bill of in- 


man was introduced into the Chambers, but 


no final action was had. 


In April, 1834, a new 


session commenced, nearly three years after the 
| execution of the treaty, and two installments due; 


the appropriation was applied for and refused. 
The communication to our Minister of the fact, 

that the Chambers had refused the appropriation, 

was accompanied with the regrets of the King, 


/and a promise that, so soon as the pending elec- 


tions were over, the new Chambers should be 


/assembled, and the appropriation again pressed. 
|The elections closed; the Chambers were not 


convened as promised by the Kine; and thus 


stood the matter at the opening of the last session 


|of Congress. 


We had negotiated for twenty 
years, took an insufficient indemnity, and then, 
sir, we had been delayed another three years, in 
the fulfillment of a plain, simple, unconditional 
treaty. In addition to this, there was annexed 
to the bill of indemnity, an article favorable to 


| French productions in our port, which reads 


thus: 


‘The wines of France, from and after the exchange of 
the ratifications of the present convention, shall be admitted 
to consumption in the States of the Union, at duties which 


| shall not exceed the following rates by the gallon, (such as 


is used at present for wines in the United States,) to wit: 
six cents for red wines in casks; ten cents for white wines 


| in casks; and twenty-two cents for wines of all sorts in 


bottles. The proportjons existing between the duties on 
French wines thus reduced, and the general rates of the 


|| tariff which went into operation the first of January, 1829 


| shall be maintained, in case the Government of the United 


| ina new tariff. 


States should think proper to diminish those general rates 
In consideration of this stipulation, which 
shall be binding on the United States for ten years, the 
French Government abandons the reclamations which it 
had formed in relation to the eighth article of the treaty of 
eession of Louisiana. It engages, moreover, to establish 


| on the long staple cottons of the United States, which, after 


the exchange of the ratifications of the present convention, 


, shall be brought directly thence to France by the vessels of 
| the United States or by French vessels, the same duties as 





on short staple cottons.” 


This article, as was acknowledged by the 
French Ministry, during the whole time of this 
protraction, our Government was faithfully ful- 
filling, and lost to the revenue, in the reduced du- 
ties, near $5,000,000. This was gross prevarica- 
tion, injustice, and fraud, whether perpetrated by 
the King or the Chambers, and demanded the 
strongest resentment. 

The President having this state of things before 
him, without any explanation from the King why 
the Chambers were not assembled according to 
promise, made his communication to Congress, 
stating the truth of the case, and recommending 
that Congress, if it thought any further action 
should be had at this time, should authorize re- 
prisals, in case the French Chambers should again 
refuse the preerenes- The following is the 
language of this recommendation: ‘* Since France, 
‘in violation of the pledges given through her 
‘ Minister here, has delayed her final action so long 
‘that her decision will not probably be known in 
‘time to be communicated to this Congress, I ree- 

uthorising reprisals 


a satisfaction for injuries, the existence of the |: ‘ommend that a law be passed a 











‘ upon French property, in case provision shall not 
‘made for the payment of the debt at the deheaae! 
‘session of the French Chambers: such a measure 
‘ought not to be considered by France a menace,” 
This is the ene in the message which jn. 
sulted the French Chambers, whose sensibilities 
seem to have been much more acute than their 
sense of justice. What was it in this me 

which could reasonably have been tortured into 
a menace or insult? as it that it recommended 
to Congress to provide a suitable remedy in case 
of ani refusal to pay the money? ertainly 
not; for a final refusal to perform the treaty 
would have been good cause for war. Was it 
that the President should express a doubt of the 
fidelity of France in fulfilling the treaty? Cer. 
tainly not; for the Chambers had previously re- 
fused, which was good cause of suspicion, to 
say the least of it. The recommendation was 
contingent, and based upon the fact that the goes. 
sion of Congress would constitutionally expire on 
the 4th of March following, before the final action 
of the French Government could probably be as- 
certained. Suppose the French Government had 
finally refused ; what was to be done? surrender 
aclaim acknowledged and payment promised un- 
der the high obligations of a treaty? No Ameri- 
can will say this. It was not the money alone 
that required us to demand the fulfillment of the 
treaty; it was a higher and more important con- 
sideration: it was the faith of treaties—the obliga- 
tion of national compact. How would it tell to 
posterity that this high-spirited Republic had re- 
ceived outrage and insult, had stipulated satisfac- 
tion by treaty, and yet would not coerce its ob- 


| servance? Sir, we compel the little Indian tribes 


and other weak nations to perform with punctual 
fidelity their treaties. Is, then, France to be ex- 
cused because she is powerful? No, sir; I would 
spend millions to compel the execution of this 
treaty; not for the paltry sum of $5,000,000 in- 
volved in the controversy, but for the preservation 
of the important principle of national faith—the 
Saith of treaties. This message, which has been 
regarded as a menace, although the truth of the 
statements have not been questioned, has been 
trumpeted forth as menacing and insulting to 
France, and even justifying the refusal of” the 
French Government to fulfill the treaty, although 
there is an express disclaimer in the message of 
any such design. After this message was received, 
the French Chambers made an appropriation to 
fulfill the treaty, but annexed to ita condition that 
the money should not be paid until an explana- 
tion was made. 

The manner in which the explanation was to 
be made, demanded by the condition annexed to 
the law of the Chambers, is, as avowed by the 
Duke de Broglie, in his letter of the 26th October, 
1835, in reply to Mr. Barton’s inquiry whether 
the French Government would fix any determin- 
ate period when it would pay the money. * To- 
‘ morrow, (saysthe Duke,) to-day, if the Govern- 
‘ment of the United States is ready on its part to 
‘ declare to us, by address, its claim (reclamation to 
‘ us) officially, in writing, that it regrets the mis- 
‘understanding which has arisen between the cown- 
‘ tries, that this misunderstanding is founded upon 
‘ a mistake, and that it never entered into its inten- 
‘ tions (pensée) to call in question the good faith of 
‘the French Government, nor to taking a menacing 
‘ attitude towards France.”’ ; ; 

This condition, which was one of national dis- 
honor and disgrace, the President indignan 
refused to comply with. After the President 
message, the French Government withdrew its 
Minister here, and offered ours at that court his 
—— On the 25th of February, the Presi- 

ent addressed the following message’ to both 
Houses of Congress: 
rt Hi t 

es ace 

to a re 
State, with copies of ai icthere received from Mr. 
epann cnt te maneges Oe Some SS 
of the 6th instant, of the instructions given to 
snd off the lsh coropandanee with te Fron 2 
. for the reasons stated in the report, it not 


eated. 
“It will be seen that I have deemed it my duty to instruct 
Mr. Li to quit France, with his and return 


United States, if the fulfillment 
of the convention shall be refused by the Chambers. 
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«The subject being now, in all its present aspects, before | 
ss, Whose right it is to decide what measures are to 
be pursued on that event, I deem it unnecessary to make 
her recommendation, being confident that, on their 
, everything will be done to maintain the rights and 
or of the country which the occasion requires. 

* ANDREW JACKSON.” 
In which he states the true condition of the 
controversy, and says he relies upon Congress to 
do its duty to the country. On the 26th of Feb- 
ruary the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives reported, among others, 
a resolution: ** That preparation ought to be made 
to meet any emergency growing out of our relations 
with France.”’ ie 

On the 28th of February Mr. Archer, of Vir- 
inia, offered this resolution in the House of | 
Representatives: 
} 











“ Resolved, That in the just expectation that the Gov- 
ernmentof France will have made provision, or will make 
provision, for carrying into effect the stipulations of the 
treaty of indemnity with that Government of the 4th of 
July, 1831, this House will forbear, at the present time, to | 
adopt any measure in relation to that subject.” 


This resolution, which was certainly a peace | 
offering, was rejected by the House; and, after | 
various propositions, on the 2d of March the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered and unanimously 
adopted: 

“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the treaty | 
of the 4th of July, 1831, should be maintained, and its ex- | 
ecution insisted on.”? 

On the next day a contingent appropriation of 
$3,000,000 was adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Thus, sir, we have this case: the treaty 
had been executed without condition; France pro- 
fessed to be insulted, and refused to fulfill the 
treaty unless the American Government made an 
apology or explanation. The American Govern- 
ment refused. The House of Representatives 
adopted a resolution that the fulfillment of the 
treaty should be insisted on, and had voted a con- 
tingent appropriation of $3,000,000 to meet emer- 
encies; and yet we are told by the gentleman 
rom Tennessee that the Administration never 
apprehended any collision. If there was not good 
cause to apprehend collision, theye is no state of 
things which can produce apprehension in the 
relations of two Governments, each persisting in 
its course, and withdrawing all diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

This assertion of the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee is very incompatible with the notes 
which echoed through the country when the last 
annual message was delivered. It was then as- 
serted, that although the message was, according 
to some, pacific in appearance, it was war in dis- 
guise. Others said it was war altogether; that 
the President was determined on war; tliat his 
message repeated, without modification, the state- 
ments of the preceding message, and that it 
would not be satisfactory; that it was designed 
to produce war, and war we should have; that 
the preceding message contained the precise dis- 
claimer that this did, which was not deemed sat- 
ey Then, sir, the President desired war, 
and nothing but war: now, sir, the case is altered. 
The message is received in France, and is entirely 
satisfactory. There is seen in it-in the United 
States what cannot be seen in it in France—war 
in disguise. Immediately on its reception, (al- 
though the mediation of England is in progress, ) 
the French Government accepts this war in dis- 
guise—this insulting explanation, as entirely satis- 
factory, and notifies our Government that the 
money is ready. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, the message which 
gave offense, and the message which removed it, 
are precisely the same. They assert the same 
charges of want of faith, and contain the same 
disclaimer; and if one was offensive the other 
was. But the secret of the whole matter is, the 
French Executive never did regard the message 
of 1834 of so offensive a character as to justify a 
refusal to perform the treaty. The first discovery 


that the message was insulting in its character, 
was at home, by the opposition journals. I hold | during the last session was lost by the Senate or | 
House of Representatives I shall not inquire, not 
The Senate certainly lost 


in my hand an article in a very influential journal 
of this city, in which the message was denounced 
as offensive, and that the French Government 
should so regard it. It reads thus: 


“ Be this as it may, the language held to France in this 
No. 17 


message must be regarded as most unfortunate, whether we 


|; regard the object to be gained, or the evils and dangers to be 


avoided. If anything could serve to delay for a long time, 
if not to postpone forever, the payment of our claims on 
that Government, it is the tone of intimidation and menace 
used by the Chief Magistrate on this occasion, should the 
French nation unhappily not distinguish between the per- 
| sonal opinions and feelings of the individual who occupies 
| that station, and that of the people of whom, in our foreign 
| intercourse, he is the restricted and limited representative. 
| The message, we know, disclaims all intention of menace. 
| But while the language of menace is held, the disclaimer 
| will go for nothing—we had almost said ought to go for 
| nothing— with a proud, fiery, chivajJrous, and powerful 
| nation.’? | 
| This denunciation, with many of like kind from 


| other journals, reached Paris cotemporaneously 
| with the message; more than this, this article in- 
| sinuates that the American pore regarded the 
| message in this light, and would not sustain the 
| President. In this state of things, the Chamber 
| of Deputies might well conclude, if the American 
| press and a large portion of the American people 

regarded the message offensive, they would be 
| bound so to regard it themselves; and I have no 
| doubt this was the cause, although I do not in- 
| tend to intimate it was co-designed, why the con- 


|| dition was annexed to the law, requiring expla- 


| nation; and the ascertainment of their mistake in 
| the sentiments of the American people, is the 
sufficient to avoid offense, was sufficient in the 
| second to remove it. The quarrel is ended; and 
| now, sir, those who thought the President desired 
| war, designed war, and would have war, suddenly 


| : a 
| ascertain that the whole was a delusion, to prac- 


| dent neither desired, designed, or expected war. 
| Gentlemen were wrong then, and are wrong now, 
| although at opposite points of the compass. The 
French King and Ministry never regarded the 
message as an act of the Government to which 


has been taken in obedience to the condition im- 
posed by the Chamber. 
assertion, I here read an extract from Mr. Hu- 
| man’s (the Minister of Finance) speech on pre- 
| senting the bill of indemnity to the French Cham- 
bers, January ]5, 1835: 


** General Jackson has been in error respecting the extent 
of the faculties conferred upon us by the constitution of 


to the institutions of the United States. Now, the spirit 
| and letter of those institutions authorize us to regard the 
document above named (the message) as the expression of 
| an opinion merely personal, so long as that opinion has not 
| received. the sanction of either the other two branches of 
the American Government. The message is a Government 
act, which is still incomplete, and should not lead to any 





taking in reply to a threat or an insult.”’ 

Again he says: 

‘The maintenance of the national dignity was the first 
object of its solicitude. You know, gentlemen, the means 
adopted for its security. But as the treaty of July has not 
become less just or less advantageous; as the conduct of 
the President of the United States has not disturbed the 
basis of equality and reason on which that compromise 
reposes, the Government has persevered in its determination 
to present it to you again. An engagement has been entered 
into, and the honor of France requires that it should be 
accomplished.”? 


Again: 

“Tn thus speaking, we wish only to render due consid- 
eration to truths long admitted, to place them in array 
against passing impressions, and especially to declare that 
France imputes neither to the people nor to the Government 
of the United States the sentiments and propositions lately 
expressed by the President. We willingly view his message 


to Congress as the hasty act of one branch of the Govern- || 


| reason why a disclaimer in the first message, not | 


France should take exception; their whole course | A a 
|; cations of our Ministers, 
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which they proposed in lieu of it was grossly inad- 


| tice upon the credulity of the American people | 
for electioneering purposes, and that the Presi- | 


To sustain me in this || 


| 


the State; butif he has been mistaken as to the laws of | 
our country, we will not fall into the same error with regard | 


of those determinations which France is in the habit of | 


|| own pers that it, was not. 


ment only, and the honor of the nation commands us to | 
persist in that honorable course which has ever been the | 


policy of the King’s Government.”’ 


I think upon the whole it is perfectly manifest | 
to every impartial mind that there was good cause | 
to expect hostilities, which nothing but the fact, | 


which could not have been anticipated, that 
France receded from her ground, has prevented. 
In doing so she has done much to retrieve her 


being then a member. 
the three million appropriation, and, if the neces- 
sities of the country had called for it, would have 
been responsible to the nation, for the provision 


a 


|| character from the dishonor of her first position. | 
Whether the appropriation for fortifications | 
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equate. Her apology, that there’ was no execu- 
tive recommendation, is answered by the message 
of the 25th of February. 

The gentleman from Tennessee says, if the 
President had seriously apprehended hostilities 
with France, it was his duty to have called Con- 
gress together, to provide the necessary means 
for defense, and not have waited tll the opening 
of the present session. Sir, the last Congress 
expired on the 4th of March. The elections in 
most of the States did not take place till late in 
the summer and fall, several not till November. 
So that there was no Congress which could have 
been called together, unless many of the States 
had been unrepresented. It was with a view to 
this state of things that the three million appro- 
priation was made by the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee fe- 
licitates the country on the great magnanimity 
and forbearance of France, and its escape from 
damage and dishonor, under such circumstances of 
high provocation. Sir, 1 am astonished at the 
forbearance of France. What had she to for- 
bear? The full measure of her resentment for 
this great outrage upon her susceptibilities, was 
to withhold the money; and I feel confident if our 
Government had pressed the demand no further, 
she would have forborne till the end of time. 

The whole course of France upon this subject 
has been one of equivocation, prevarication, in- 
justice, and delay. We had pressed cur demands 
for twenty years. She oveded them, sometimes 
on the ground that there was nothing due; some- 
times that the Government of the restoration was 
not responsible for the spoliations of Napoleon; 
sometimes that other Governments had committed 


our claims to indemnity; sometimes one pretext, 
and then another; and sometimes the communi- 


| the same outrages, and that we had not pressed 
} 


ressing our claims, 
for months, until 
| finally all hope seemed to be abandoned. After 
| twenty years, however, of vexatious and pro- 
voking negotiations and delays, the treaty was 
executed; and I have already shown the fidelity 
and promptitude of its fulfillment. The gentle- 
man ought rather to admire the patienee and for- 
bearance of his own Government. 
This treaty, Mr. Chairman, although unani- 
| mously ratified by the Senate, has been made a 
fruitful theme of invective anddenunciation against 
| Mr. Rives, the Minister who negotiated it; and 
| even the French Government has been excused 
| for not performing the treaty, because they had 
| been overreached, although that Government has 
| over and over again disclaimed it. Has Mr. 
| Rives in this negotiation secured a larger amount 
of indemnity than was just? Tanswerno. The 
| reports of both the French commission and our 
Has he accepted less 
than he ought to have done? Ina simple caleu- 
lation of dollars and cents, perhaps he has much 
less; yet, sir, when in the treaty the obligations 
of the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty is 
taken into the account, and the propriety of a 
compromise of a long standing controversy the 
treaty isa favorable one. I here annex the seventh 
and eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, that 
it may be seen how important that stipulation 
was: 


“ ArTIcLe 7. As it is reciprocally advantageous to the 
commerce of France and the United States to encourage 
the communication of both nations for a limited time in the 
country ceded by the present treaty, until general arrange- 
| ments relative to the commerce of both nations may be 
agreed on, it has been agreed between the contracting 
parties, that the French ships coming directly from France, 
or any of her colonies, loaded only with the produce or 
manufactures of France or her said colonies ; or the ships of 
Spain coming directly from Spain or any of her colonies, 
loaded only with the produce of manufactures of Spain or 
| her colonies, shall be admitted during the space of twelve 
| years in the ports of New Orleans, and in ail other legal 
ports of entry within the ceded Territory, in the same man- 
ner as the ships of the United States coming directly from 
France or Sain, or any of their colonies, without being 
| subject to any other or greater duty on merchandise, or 
| other or greater tonnage than those paid by the citizens of 
| the United States. 
||  Arricte 8. In future, and forever after the expiration 
| of the twelve years, the ships of France shall be treated 
upon the same footing of the most favored nations in the 
ports abovcmentioned.”? 


| would remain unanswere 
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It produced in its operation a continued breach 
of the Constitution which requires an equality of 
duties in all our ports, or it involved the Govern- 
ment in the necessity of making a discrimination 
in favor of French products greatly prejudicial to 
our intercourse with other Powers. With the 
approbation of the Exccutive, and the unanimous 
ratification of the Senate, every whisper of com- 
plaint should be hushed. In the conduct of that 
negotiation, Mr. Rives strictly pursued the instruc- 
tions given him by the Government—he yielded 
nothing but what he was instructed-to yield upon 
the principle of compromise, not of right, and his 
course was highly approved by the Government. 
The skill and talent with which the negotiation 
was conducted received its merited compliment, 
both here and in France, and cannot now be dis- 
paraged. A paragraph in his letter, announcing 
the termination of the negotiation, has been seized 
upon, torn from its context, and charged to him 
23 vanity and braggartism. I invite the most 
fastidious to read that letter carefully. It will be 
found that Mr. Rives detailed very accurately the 
difficulties attending that negotiation; the diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the true amount of claims; 
and was really excusing himself to the Govern- 
ment for taking so little in the exercise of the dis- 
cretion with which he had been invested. The 
opinion which he expressed, as mere matter of 
robability, as to the real amount of claims, was 
vased, not upon his own estimates, but upon 
those of Mr. Gallatin, who had examined them 
at an earlier period than he had; and this is all. 
The skill, fidelity, and ability of the negotiator, 
throughout the whole negotiation, is most man- 
ifest. 

Sir, what is most singular in this business is, 
that the assertion that Mr. Rives’s letter pre- 
vented the fulfillment of the treaty by France 
should be persisted in, in the teeth of the declara- 
tion of the French Government to the contrary. I 
do notallude to the remarks of any gentleman here. 


Navy Appropriation Bill 


Mr. Chairman, I hope I shall be excused for | 


saying that the result of this controversy has 
elevated my American pride to the utmost degree 
of elevation. 
two mighty kings have condescended to call usa 
great nation. Our national character in the eyes 
of all Europe has been elevated beyond any for- 


For ‘the first time in our history, | 


mer period of our history; and we have vor 
l 


reason to believe that the faith of treaties wi 
hereafter be punctually observed towards us, the 
course of the Administration having satisfied 
foreign Powers that the violation of treaties will 
not be submitted to. 

There was one remark made by the gentleman 


from Tennessee to which I beg leave to reply. | 


It was, that if war had resulted from our contro- 


versy with France, we should have been whipped | 


severely. I heard it stated in an early part of the 
session, and before the controversy was settled, 


that one of the navy commissioners had declared | 


that if war ensued, we should be whipped for 
three years. 
of this remark pending the controversy, and the 
influence it might have upon it. But I do not 
believe it would have been so. Sir, the last war 
with a more powerful enemy did not last three 
years; and we were not only not whipped, but bril- 
fant victories crowned our arms. We are not, 
I hope, the degenerate sons of gallant sires; and 


if war had ensued, the glories of our achieve- | 


ments in the late war would still have shone about 
ur flag, and conducted us to victory. Unpre- 


pared as we were, our soldiers and sailors, ani- || 


mated by that spirit of liberty which is never felt 


Sir, I say nothing of the propriety | 


by foreign mercenaries, would have been an | 
overmatch for all the myrmidons which Louis | 


Philippe could have poured upon us. As to our 


being beaten at sea, 1 leave my: Yankee friends, | 


who furnish so many sailors, to answer that. All 
I know is, they are a hard to whip, particu- 
larly when prizes are . But, sir, if we should 
have been whipped, damaged, and dishonored, 
for the want of preparation, is it not time to pre- 
pare against a like danger? And why is there 
opposition to it? Does not the honorable gen- 
tleman himself say it would have been for the 
want of that very preparation which the Admin- 
istration is now recommending to Congress? 


| 
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system which he says has been adopted, to con- 
trol public sentiment; a practice which he de- 
nounces with bold and unmitigated severity. He 
makes reference to congressional caucuses, and 
its repudiation by the Jackson party. Ihave but 
a few words to answer upon this subject. Con- 
gressional caucuses were for a long time prac- 


ticed during the protracted contests for power, || 


between the old Republican and Federal parties. 


The practice was introduced for the purpose of | 
concentrating public sentiment upon a single in- | 


dividual, to secure the sy of the principles 
of the party, which might be lost by division. 


All caucuses, conventions, or meetings, of the | 


dominant party have had the same object in view. 
Since the congressional caucus has been putdown, 
| conventions of delegates from the people have 
been adopted to effect the same object. These 


are all acts of the people, which they, or portions | 


of them, be they many or few, havea right to do. 
The Opposition have pursued the same course. 
| They have had their State conventions, and their 
national conventions, and their legislative cau- 
cuses. Even the Tennessee Legislature has re- 


cently nominated a candidate for the Presidency. | 
sy what authority, sir? Not in discharge of any | 


legislative duty certainly. No, sir, but of their 
|own free will and accord. Sir, did not-eleven 
| highly honorable and intelligent gentlemen, mem- 
| bers of Congress, all from Tennessee — among 


meeting, and recommend a candidate for the Pres- 


| idency,andI do notdoybt honestly and sincerely? | 


| Why, then, is ** the party’? complained of for 
doing that which they have a right to do? 


/man alluded, was a meeting of so many indi- 
viduals, who met, not to nominate Judge White— 
they had no organization—they had no chair- 
man—no secretary—they kept no minutes—they 
adopted no resolution—they published nothing— 


be published—they only met as so many indi- 
viduals, to ascertain the views ofeach other; and 
all they did was to devise the means, and come 
to some virtual resolutions to make their support 
of Judge White as effective as possible. 

Mr. GARLAND. It is true, sir, they had 
neither president nor secretary, yet their object 
was the same. They intended to nominate and 
recommend a oan for the Presidency, and 
did so, and this is all the caucuses or conventions 
do. I am not complaining of the act, for the 
gentlemen did what they had a right to do. I 
only claim that the party with which I act shall 
not be denounced by gentlemen who have done 
the very same thing, in effect, if not in form. 
The paraphernalia of president and secretary 
does not alter the object in view. Now, sir, 





whether eleven gentlemen, however honorable | 


and respectable, or six hundred, have the greater 
right to nominate a candidate, I leave to the 
American people to decide. But it seems the 
Baltimore Convention is the devoted victim of 
every possible denunciation. The recommenda- 


the same footing with all other like meetings, 
dependant for the force of its recommendation 
upon the character and principles of the nominee. 
But, sir, how long has a Baltimore Convention 
and its nominee been odious in the State of Ten- 
nessee? I find a meeting was held in the city of 
Nashville in 1832, in which the following resolu- 
tions were adopted in favor of a convention, and 
of Martin Van Buren: 


** We shall, in all probability, be resolving to no useful 
urpose, Were we to act alone, and nominate a candidate for 
‘ice President without concert with our fellow-citizens of 

the other States of the Union, who maintain the same opin- 
ions, and are inclined to the same political course with our- 
selves. They might disagree with us, as to the man best 
qualified to fill the station. Several candidates might be 
voted for at the polls ; the election devolve upon the Senate, 
and other eee consequences might follow.”’ 

“* Resolved, That in selecting a proper person to be sup- 
ported for the office of Vice President at the next election, 
we consider it wise and just to act in concert with our fel- 
low-citizens of the United States who approve of the meas- 
ures of the present Administration, and who are friendly to 
the election of our present Chief Magistrate ; and that we 








Mr. Garland, 0 if Virginia. os @ 


ve 
Among the many charges made to affect ‘the 
| 9? ~ = : 2 93 
party,’’ as the gentleman calls it, is the ** caucus’? | 


them, the honorable gentleman himself—hold a | 
Mr. BELL (interrupting) said, that the eleven | 


of the Tennessee delegation, to which the gentle- | 


it was not intended that anything they did should | 


tion of the Baltimore Convention stands upon | 
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will not determine on a candidate without seekin 
and advice in general convention. 

‘“¢ If there be one political evil which preéminently afflicts 
the country, it is angry contentions and divisions growing 
\| ont of no diiferences of opinion as regards principles of na. 

| tional policy, but such as are based upon personal consid. 
erations—likes and dislikes of political aspirauts. Thijs evil 
we desire to avoid. 

‘* We desire to aid in the elevation of a citizen to this 
office, who is honest, discreet, and talented, (Mr. Van 
Buren,) firm of purpose, experienced as a statesman, and 
dignified as a man; who the country, not himsetf. wil! 
serve ; one who, by his past conduct, shall have proven that 
he will advocate and sustain, if elected, the political doc. 
trines we profess.”? 


g their aid 


These resolutions embrace all the reasons upon 
‘| which the Baltimore Convention was called. 

|| Another meeting was held at the same place in 
1835, in which the following resolutions against 
| the Baltimore Convention and Martin Van Buren 
were adopted: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, a system 
of controlling elections to all high and important public 
trusts and offices by caucus nomination would be a violg- 
tion of the spirit of the Constitution ; that it would ineyj- 
tably lead to frequent combinations between a few self-ap- 
| pointed leaders ofa party to codperate in all their moveme nts, 

and to accommodate their principle to the single object of 
obtaining powgr. and of sharing among themselves and their 
partisans the Ofiices and entire patronage of the Govern- 
ment; and that such a system, when once sanctioned by 
the acquiescence of the people, and put into full operation 
in a majority of the States of this Union, will be fatal to 
LiBerry itself: 

** Therefore, in opposing the system of caucus nomina- 
tions, and in opposing the election of MARTIN VAN BU- 
REN, who is avowedly the candidate of that system and of 
those whoscek to make it permanent and universal in elec- 
tions, both State and national, we do not consider that we 
do, in any respect, fail in a fair, full, and due support of the 
present Administration.”? 


At both these meetings I find the following 
gentlemen acting as officers: W. E. Anderson, 
Joseph Vaulx, George S. Yerger, A. A. Hall, 
George C. Childys. 

Mr. BELL (interrupting) said that the nomin- 
ation of Mr. Van Buren at Nashville, as a can- 
didate for the Vice Presidency, was the act of a 
few individuals, and one which gave considerable 
dissatisfaction in Tennessee. The practice of 
caucus nominations has always been odious in 
this State. He said he had been charged in some 
of the public journals with being privy to, and 
consenting to that proceeding. He neither ad- 
vised it, nor had any knowledge of it, until in- 
formation of it reached this place, where he was 
at the time. 

Mr. GARLAND continued: Sir, I had not 
heard that the gentleman from Tennessee was 
there, or that he had any agency in getting up 
the meeting, nor did I intend to involve him per- 
sonally in the inconsistency of those who com- 
posed it. If this be a Baltimore convention, and 
the same Martin Van Buren, there has been a 
most wonderful revolution in the opinions of 
those who attended the two meetings. This is 
not all, sir; if the sin of the Vice President be 
that he is the nominee of the Baltimore conven- 
tion, that which is now a sin with the good peo- 
ple of Tennessee was a virtue in 1832; for they 
almost unanimously voted for his elevation to 
the Vice Presidency, notwithstanding he was 
then the nominee of a Baltimore convention. 
|| Sir, gentlemen who employ these arguments 
must confide but little in the intelligence and 
integrity of the people. 

There are many charges which the honorable 
gentleman has made, such as proscription, dicta- 
tion, &c., which I have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to answer, they have been so often urged 
and refuted, that it would be useless to under- 
take it. 

The honorable gentleman thinks it somewhat 
singular that the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Evans] should be found advocating any measure 
of the Administration. Sir, upon this occasion 
itis not singular. Yet, sir, that gentleman said 
but little favorable to the Administration; on the 
contrary, he reprobated it in no measured terms. 
The gentleman also attempts to throw the honor- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams] 
into the ranks of the Administration, and then 
attempts to prejudice the Administration, by al- 
leging that the gentleman from Massachusetts !s 
consistent with himself—that he has not changed 
his opinions. But, sir, is it true that the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts has attached himself to the that we could this morning have taken the ques- 
arty oepperting the Administration? If he has, || tion, I would not have obtruded upon this com- 
Phave not heard him make the avowal. On the || mittee any observations of my own in relation to 
contrary, some of the severest thrusts which I || the bill now before you; but as now the whole of 
have heard given to the Administration during || this day will inevitably be devoted to its consider- 
this session, have been given by that gentleman. ation, | may indulge the hope that the remarks 
{f he acts with us, it can only be because he pre- || which I intend to submit will not at all retard its 
fers our party to the Opposition, although he | passage. 
does not seem to estimate either very highly. The solicitude which my honorable colleague, 
Although I have essentially differed with that | the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
gentleman upon many important questions, I |; Means, [Mr. Campreceng,] has so long discov- 
never doubted, norcanany man doubt hisintegrity | ered to secure the early passage of this bill is not 
or patriotism. If, then, he chooses to give his || only a very natural but a very laudable solicitude. 
vote and his influence to our candidate, I shall be | The public service is said to suffer for want of 
pleased, although I shall concede to him nothing || the ordinary annual appropriations, at least so 
of principle. Is this, then, sir, an objection to | far as the naval service is concerned. My hon- 
our party? I answer the interrogatory from high || orable colleague has not consumed the time of 
authority—the authority of the gentleman from || this House with long and unnecessary speeches. 
Tennessee himself, in a speech delivered at Nash- || He reported to us the annual appropriation bills 
ville last fall. He said: |, ata stage of the session as early, if not earlier 

“Jt cannot be a serious objection that Judge White is | than they were reported in preceding years. He 
willing to receive the support of any portion of the Oppo- || has, from time to time, urged the consideration 
sition which may prefer him to his competitor. This may || of them with an earnestness and courtesy that 
be a ground of prejudice with heated partisans; but with ae saaedaD : ae a 
men of unprejudiced reason it is no objection, and none be came the responsible station which he occu- 
such consider it so. Connecticut is not the less welcome to || pies; and if, sir, their final passage should be so 
the sone aa ner is a oy to cag ore ” lone delayed as to prejudice the public interest, 

acks rarer yecause, a > ele 0 ¢ ng . ¢ , . 2 > 
ats ponion ef tee fteenen of that State, who lately |my honorable colleague will a least be able to 
gave their votes in support of the Administration ticket, || "JOY the consolation of having faithfully dis- 
gave them to the Opposition candidates.” || charged his duty. 

If the gentleman’s present argument be sound, fe , 
it is a two-edged sword, and cuts both ways, for |, #9 unexpectedly wide range. The Committee of 
what do we see? Judge White, who is sustained || Ways and Means, at an early stage of the ses- 
by the honorable gentleman, was a strong advo- || 810M, reported this ordinary appropriation bill, 
cate of ‘the proclamation and force bill, in its || providing for the pay of officers, provisions, ord- 
strongest features. Governor Tyler, who is at- || nance and ordnance stores, and the improvement 
tached to the same ticket as Vice President, was J 
the bitter and uncompromising opponent of both. Tennessee, | Mr. Bext,] very soon after the Com- 
He denounced the proclamation as ultra-Federal, || mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and the force bill as a bloody and Botany Bay bill, | had commenced its labors upon this bill, moved 
and gloried that he was the only man in the Sen- || to reduce the amount proposed to be appropriated 
ate whose vote was recorded against it. Slight || for the yard at Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, 
matters of difference are insuperable as to the || ne half, and intimated his intention to move a 
Administration, but opposite, permanent, irrecon- {| proportional reduction as to all the other yards 
cilable differences a matter of small moment with || for which the bill proposes appropriations. Well, 
the Opposition. mn this: a 

Now, sir, upon the whole, what are the vio- || tory skirmishing, of talk confined to the me 
lent breaches of the Constitution by this Admin- || immediately and fairly under consideration. ‘The 
istration, te which the gentleman refers? Are 


of internal improvement; the reduction of ihe » Of his own amendment, and we had good reason 
high tariff of 1828; the overthrow of the United || t0 Hvpe that nearly all the little five and ten min- 
States Bank, and the defeat of the land bill, or in || Utes speeches weg exhausted, and that soon, 
our extended foreign relations, and increased and |, Very soon, we should be permitted to take the 
increasing commerce, our elevated national char- || question; when lo! an honorable and eloquent 
acter, and the happiness and prosperity of the | gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. THomp- 


American people? Judge ye. {| son,] with a bolder spirit than had _e distin- 
With the President’s preferences or prejudices || guished any of the orators that had preceded 
J have nothing to do; he is an American citizen— || him, In a speech of some two or three hours, 


a free man. The office of President does not || Jaunched forth into an unexpectedly extensive 
take from him the freedom of speech, and the || range of debate, and pressed topics into the ser- 
expression of his opinions. As to the questions || Vice that might of themselves have served as 
of delicacy and propriety attached to the Presi- || fruitful themes for orators for the residue of the 
dent as a ean 3 have no concern; I can only || 8¢Ssion. 

look to the administration of the Government; ; Ag 
with this I am in the main satisfied, perfectly || bution of its favors or its bounties; the system of 
satisfied, and have no regret that I have cordially || absorption, withoutany irrigationin return, which 
supported it. The President wil! soon retire from || had so nearly drained the poor persecuted South; 
office; and when the bitterness and asperity of || the necessity of amending your Constitution, so 
party shall have passed away, and calm and im- 
partial reflection succeed, I do not doubt that the 


course of the Administration will, in the general, | and representation—these, and a great variety of 
be decidedly approved, and the memory of the |, kindred topics, were deemed neither irrelevant or 
President honored by most, if not all, of his op- || *r-fetched by that honorable gentleman; and from 
ponents, for his distinguished and valuable ser- 








it seemed, indeed, that we were launched upon a 
wide ocean, without the ability to determine, 
with any degree of certainty, when we should 


the course which the debate subsequently took, 
vices, both civil and military. 


DEFENSE OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 


then stood, we could hardly hope of getting to 
safe moorings again before the reign of the dog- 
star. 

At this stage of our proceedings, the honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bei] again suc- 


SPEECH OF HON. A. VANDERPOEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 6, 1836. 
The House having under consideration, as in Committee 


of the Whole, the bill making appropriations for the naval 
service for the year ending 1837— 


Mr. VANDERPOEL said: 
r. Cuarmman: Had the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson] closed his argu- 
ment on yesterday, and thus justified the hope 


his original intention to reduce the Spprceeeares 
for all the navy-yards one half, those South as 
well as North; and probably convinced, by the 
speech of the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina, that a certain section of the country 
had very peculiar claims, he all at once withdrew 
his original motion, and proposed wholly to 





Defense of the Administration—Mr. Vanderpoel. 


The debate upon this bill has indeed taken 
of navy-yards. The honorable gentleman from | 


sir, upon this motion we had several days desul- | 


| honorable mover of the amendment himself made | 
they to be found in die cripp_ we of the system |; ome two or three very guarded speeches in favor | 


The partiality of this Government in the distri- 


as to dispose of your surplus revenue among the | 
States, according to the ratio of their population | 


be able to anchor or see land again. As matters | 





» 
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‘expunge’? the appropriation for the yard at Ports- 
mouth; and in support of his substatuted motion 
favored us with a speech, which was indeed a 
miserable illustration of the justice of those com- 
plaints which are constantly doled out here about 
trammeling gentlemen in debate. It was,intruth, 
the most striking exemplification of the freedom 
and latitude of debate tolerated here or in any other 
legislative body, that I have ever yet witnessed, 
It was a speech four days long, one day longer 
than the French revolution!! ' 
In some respects it was a most cheering and 
consoling example.to many of us here, who, 
when we undertake to speak, are ofttimes troubled 
with that most reasonable, though inconvenient 
requisition, always to keep within hailing dis- 
tance of the point under discussion. It was most 
encouraging to some in another particular. It 
taught ambitious young orators here that if once 
laden with a speech, it matters but littl what 
hook they hang it upon, and that anything like 
affinity between a speech and the legitimate sub- 
ject of a speech, is not a matter of so much 
consequence here as most gentlemen are very 
naturally disposed to imagine when they first 
enter this Hall. But, sir, it was replete with 
much encouragement and consolation to us ia 
some other particulars. The illustrious source 
from which it emanated gives it authority; and 
it has taught us that terseness and compactness, 
and that lucidus ordo which all rhetoricians and 
| logicians have (from the time of Quintillian to 
the present day) regarded as essential to a good 
discourse, are not indispensable requisites here; 
and I very strongly apprehend, sir, that the forte 


| of the precedent will be illustrated by the perform- 


i} ance which is now being executed. 


Sir, the course of remarks in which the honor- 
able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Beit] saw 
fit to indulge, sounded strangely in my ears, 
coming, as it did, from one who had been for 

| years the open and avowed friend of our illustri- 
ous Chief Magistrate; when the honorable gen- 
tleman descanted so eloquently upon the force 
and danger of party organization—when he in- 
dulged so flippantly, and with so much facility, 
in the stale and hackneyed catch-words of the Op- 
position of ** rue party,’’ (words which danced 
so conspicuously through his labored speech,) 
and when he descanted so earnestly upon the 
dangerous application of executive power and 
executive influence, under the administration of 
our present Chief Magistrate, methought that he 
was only reiterating those threadbare doctrines 
and standing complaints which the opposition 
to every Democratic Administration have, under 
all names and all guises, promulgated, from the 
days of ‘Mr. Jefferson to the present era; and 
when the honorabie gentleman told us that the 
party supporting the prescpt Administration had 
forsaken its principles, but that he still adhered 
steadfastly to his—when he told us, in effect, that 
there were one hundred and forty supporters of 
the President, and of the existing Administra- 
tion upon this floor, with many of whom he had 
formerly acted, who were going ali wrong—who 
were propagating and sanctioning aij sorts of 
political heresies and abominations, but that he 
| remained orthodox, and fully invested with his 
pristine political purity, it occurred to me that 
the honorable gentleman had full as much confi- 
dence in his own infallibility, and full as litile 
respect and deference for the opinions of that 
majority with which he had formerly acted, as 
once had a memorable and self-complacent juror, 
who, after, in the fullness of his own self-suffi- 
ciency, keeping out his associates for two days 
| and two nights, and inflexibly determined not to 
|| adopt their conclusion, indignantly declared that 
|| they were eleven of the most obstinate and wrong- 
|| headed men he had ever seen or acted with in his 
|| life. 
| In what light has the President, and the party 


ceeded in getting the floor. Having repented of || supporting the President, been exhibited here by 


|| the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
|| Bexu?] Sir, 1 took his very words down, and 
1 cannot, therefore, be mistaken as to the senti- 
i ments he uttered. He told us that considerations 
|| now exist, which prevent the country from having 
| the benefit of the President’s popularity; that it 


li is very difficult, if not impossible, for a majority 
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of this House to act against the will of the Pres- 
ident; consequently, the President must, in law | 
and in good sense, be responsible for all the mis- 
chief we perpetrate; for the gentleman is lawyer 
enough to know, that he who does not prohibit | 
and prevent mischief when he has it in his power 


to prohibit and prevent, is to be considered as |! 


ordering. He has further told us, that the Pres- 
ident, with such a majority as he has here, can | 
effectually decree whether there shall be war or 
no war. He had, in truth, been represented as 
almost omnipotent; as having, for all practical 
tek per the power of peace and war in his 
1ands, and that he is now devoting himself to the 
views and objects of a favorite successor. These 
are grave charges, and were no doubt well weighed | 
by the hovorable gentleman before they were | 
made, | 
That the venerable old man, after enjoying all | 
the honors that his country can bestow upon him, 
should now, in the evening of his days, when 
about to return to that retirement from which, | 


seven years ago, the voice of a grateful people || 


called him, forget the high duties and responsi- 
bilities enjoined upon him by his oath to his God, 
and by the Constitution of his country, and pros- 
titute his official power and patronage, not to the | 
good of his country, but to the securing success 
to a favorite nominee, is, I humbly conceive, what | 
a majority of the enlightened and patriotic people | 
of this country are not yet prepared to believe. 
But, sir, it would seem, from the general tenor 
of the honorable gentleman’s remarks, that he 
does not wish to be considered as having entirely 
cut loose from the Administration, but that he is 
what the lawyers would call a sort of qualified 
sub-modo Jackson man. I have his own definition. 
He tells us ‘ that he is a supporter of the Adminis- 
tration as to all measures except those which have 
sprung from the effort to elect a favorite successor.”” 
Here, sir, | was on the lookout for a specifica- 
tion, for an enumeration of all those prominent 
measures of the Administration that the honorable 
entleman now dissents from, or those of which 
cs is willing to be considered the supporter and 
champion; ‘but it occurred to me, that instead of 


favoring us with anything like a satisfactory || 


exposition upon this point, he gave us a most 
striking specimen of non-committalism. Instead | 
of telling us what acts and what measures of the 
present Administration he supported, he lapsed 
off into a labored effort to show the striking 
similitude between the acts and principles of the 
party supporting the present Administration, and | 
the acts and principles of the party that supported | 
the elder Adams in 1798. Indeed, he was willing 

to give the authors and supporters of alien and | 
sedition laws more credit for integrity than he | 
was disposed to allow to the party now in power. 
The former, he told us, were open and honest in 


the avowal of their principles, and boldly unfurled || 





i 


their flag to the world; while the latter, equally 
obnoxious in their principles and practices, did 
everything (hypocritically, [ suppose) ‘in the 
name of Democracy.’’ And closely as the party 
now in power approximates in its practices, its 
measures, and its principles, to the party ascend- | 
ant in 98, yet the honorable quitieden avows | 
himself a supporter of the Administration thus | 
sustained by this party as to all measures ‘‘ except | 
those which have spr ung from the effort to elect a 
Savorite successor.” 

And pray what are those measures which have | 
originated in a design to elect a favorite successor? | 


Is it uncompromising hostility to the United States || 


Bank? I fancy not. Was the removal of the | 
deposits one of them? 
believe’ that that measure was honored with the 
honorable gentleman’s vote, though I think his 
voice was never raised here in defense of the meas- 


ure. During the memorable panic session I had 


the pleasure of sitting next to the honorable gen- | 


tleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Bext,] near the 
place which he now occupies; and during that 
tremendous and trying conflict, day after day, 
week after week, and month after month, was 
the President denounced here as a tyrant and 
usurper—as trampling under foot the rights of 
the widow and the orphan, and where then was 
that voice whose querulous notes against the dom - 
inant party are now so constantly ringing through 


| brought so many curses upon the land. 


\ 


| our ears? Whit thei: was the cleqzent and no- | jected to the will and control of the President: 
tential voice of the distinguished gentleman who || : 


then represented the Hermitage district? Sir, if 
my memory serves me correctly, it was, for all 
the purposes of vindication, mute as the grave, and 
much to the wonderment of many gentlemen! 


I cherish any unkind feelings personally towards 
the honorable gentleman. 
personally and officially, treated me with kindness, 
and I am not, therefore, personally unfriendly 
to him; but after he has so unsparingly arraigned 
the acts and the principles of that political party 


of which I am an humble member, he will not | 
surely take umbrage should any gentleman deal | 


out in return ‘* measure fur measure.”’ 

The burden of the honorable gentleman’s com- 
plaint is, that the President has vast power and 
patronage; that this immense power and patron- 
age are dangerous to the liberty of .the people; 


| and that he is now applying much of this power 


and patronage to the obiects of a favorite suc- 

cessor. 

| Sir, these mournful ditties, about the dangers 

| and abuses of executive power and patronage, 

| whether they come from the President’s open ene- 
mies, or his swh-modo friends, have ceased to shake 

| the nerves of a majority of your enlightened peo- 
ple. ‘*Our country is about to be ruined—our 
country is about to be ruined,’’ by executive 


|| powerand patronage, and executive blunders and 


abuses, has been the standing cry of all opposi- 

tions to the Democracy of the country from the 
| inauguration of Mr. Jefferson to the present day. 

When you passed your embargo and non-inter- 
| course tel how loud was the vociferation, from 
every quarter of the land, ** our country will be 
ruined !”” 
Britain, to vindicate if not to reassert your inde- 
pendence as anation, how loud, how astounding, 
was thecry ‘‘ our country will be ruined !’? When 


| you so lately strangled that colossal institution | 


which threatened the destruction of popular lib- 

erty, and which, before it was out of its teens, 
| was almost powerful enough to ride triumphant 

over the Government of the people, how ned, 
how lugubrious then the panic note, ** our country 
will be ruined !”’ 


jeremiads over prospective ruin and desolation 
ever since I have had any knowledge of the polit- 
ical history of this country; and yet, sir, our 
country is not ruined; your people are more happy, 
| free, and prosperous than any people that the 

world has ever seen; never were you more pros- 
| perous at home, or more respected abroad, than 
| you have been, and now are, under the auspices 
of that administration which is said to have 


| 
| 


| continual falsification of prophecies by events, this 


| to induce a spirit of indifference when the real 
_hydrophobia animal makes his appearance. It 
| seems, indeed, that this dread of executive power 


|| and executive patronage has‘become a disease, a 


| monomania, which unnecessarily disturbs the 
| slumbers of some gentlemen. It has been the 
| standing theme of minorities ever since the foun- 
| dation of your Government. It is natural that it 
| should be so; for it is not only the propensity 
| but the privilege of all minorities to fret and 
scold, just as natural as it is for the unlucky and 
| aspiring outs to wage war against the more for- 
| tunate INs. 
Sir, we have had from the honorable gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bett] a most appalling 


I imagine not, sir; for I || picture of the abuses and enormities of the par 


| now in power. We have been told that it is diffi- 
| cult, if not impossible, for the majority in this 
|| House to resist the influence of the Executive; 
| and then it most clearly results, as before stated, 
that the Executive is to be held responsible for 
| all the abuses and corruptions so forcibly dwelt 
|| upon by the honorable gentleman. He has told 
| us, with all the vehemence of impassioned elo- 
| quence, that the press has been corrupted; that 
| your State Legislatures have been transformed 
|| and prostituted into the mere creatures of Exec- 
' utive will; that new offices have heen created, and 
salaries paid, without the authority of law; that 

the whole Treasury of the country has been sub- 


Let no one infer from this course of remark, that | 


He has always, both | 


When you declared war against Great | 


These prophets of woe have doled out their | 


Sir, this | 


eternal cry of ‘* mad dog, mad dog,”’ is calculated | 
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that the money of the nation has been brought to 
bear upon elections; that the Senate has been ex. 
punged; and last, though not least, that the coun- 


| try has been most grossly and culpably deceived 


as to the great question of peace and war with 
France; that its commerce has been crippled, 


a 4 
| and that its fears’*have been most unnecessarily 


alarmed. From the somber picture given us by 
the gentleman, a stranger entering yonder gallery 
would have inferred that Pandora’s box had been 
opened upon this devoted country, and that cor- 
ruption in its most hideous and Cece form 
was stalking through the land, if not by the pro- 
curement, at least by the toleration, of Andrew 


| Jackson! 


———we 








| 
| 


I would here ask, and I hope it will not be 
deemed impertinent by any one, when did the 


| honorable gentleman first make discovery of this 





| 


righty train of abuses which he has portrayed 
to us? When did his vision first break upon this 
black catalogue of abominations, the recital of 
which occupied him four days? According to his 
account, they were too full grown, too gigantic, 
and too multifarious, to be the growth of a day, 
a week, ora year. It must have taken years to 
have brought them to the almost plethoric and 
bursting maturity in which he has exhibited 
them. His eagle eye, his well known sagacity, 
must have discovered their first buddings—their 
incipient stages; and where, then, was the ** lion 
heart”’ to impel him to sound most seasonably the 
tocsin of alarm? Sir, I admire the sentinel who 
sees quickly, and fires early; not him who waits 
till the enemy enters the heart of the citadel, and 
then acquits his conscience by pouring out his 
anathemas over the desolations which the foe has 
wrought, and the enormities he has perpetrated. 
The gentleman, no doubt, means what he says, 
when he tells us that he is, in some measure, the 
friend of the Administration; but after the exposé 
he has given us of the estimation in which he 
holds nivst of the acts and principles of the Ad- 
ministration, he must permit me, in reference to 
such friends, to exclaim, with Laocoon, ‘* Timeo 
Danaos.’’ Thegentleman’s classical reminiscenses 
will enable him to supply the residue of the line. 

But a very small portion of the honorable gen- 
tleman’s speech was devoted to the question 


| raised by his motion, and which is the only 


question fairly under discussion. His genius 
was too erratic, too exuberant, to be confined to 
the little point immediately under consideration. 
This point was but a small speck in the wide 
ocean of matter over which he deemed it profit- 
able to roam. The majority on this floor was 
most severely lectured both for its sins of omis- 
sion and commission. It was said that discussion 
has been stifled—that we fear discussion, and 
try to prevent it; and that awful bugbear, the 
‘* previous question,’’ has received its full share 
of pelting in the course of this discussion. Gen- 
tlemen need not lay the ‘ flattering unction to 
their souls’? that we fear their speeches. We 
are, perhaps, not quite as strong believers in the 
magical influence of speeches as some other gen- 


| tlemen; for we believe that the people determine 


the merits of their servants not by their ** speeches,” 
but by their acts. We had a fine specimen of the 
potency of speeches two years ago, when it was 
so confidently foretold that your canals would 
soon be ‘*a solitude, and your lakes a desert 
waste of waters.’”? The evanescent influence of 
speeches was triumphantly shown by the prompt- 
ness and facility with which a discriminating and 
indignant people averted the blight with which 
the never-to-be-forgotten panic-makers of that 
day attempted to blast all their prosperity. 

Bat is it true that gentlemen here who belong 
to the minority have unreasonably and arbitra- 
rily been prevented from making their speeches? 

ho have made most of the pamphlet book set 
speeches since the commencement of this session? 
Certainly not the majority. The minority have 
made and published more than three times a8 
many voluminous set pamphlet speeches as the 
majority; and all candid ——— will bear me 
witness that gentlemen of the minority have con- 
sumed their full share of the time and attention 
of this House in the incidental debates that have 
sprung up since our session commenced. Gentle- 














_ —————— - 


men of the minority are already beginning to 
lecture the majority for not executing the business 


1) ; ite ‘ 
| and to afford them every possible facility to refit 


of the House, but take special care at the same | 


time to inveigh most indignantly against the pre- 
vious question. They tell us that little or nothing 
has as yet been accomplished, and that the ma- 
jority will be held responsible. How can we 
pass bills if gentlemen wil eternally talk about 
them; and what the remedy for this retarding, 
talking disease but the previous question? I hope, 
sir, that the vocabulary of epithet will no longer 
be ransacked to find terms strong enough to char- 


acterize the ** edly question,’’ and that after || 


a subject has been fairly debated, so that every 
gentleman must have made up his mind as to its 
merits, we shall witness no nfore scruples about 
the exercise of the most salutary power with 


which a legislative body was ever invested; and || 


if gentlemen by this means lose the opportunity 
of making their speeches for the benefit of their 
constituents, the remedy is a full and an easy 
one. Let them write off their speeches and print 
them. We have high authority in the honorable 


gentleman from Massachusetts, now in my eye, || 


{Mr. Apams,] for printing unspoken speeches; and | 


I am not certain that it is not decidedly the best 


mode of delivering them to the nation and to the | 


world; for I have long thought that speeches are || 


made for any practical purpose but to produce 
conviction here. 


'| gentleman from Maine [Mr. Jarvis 
| you that Great Britain bas increased the number | 


| 
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and enter again upon their cruises. 

There are, it seems, two kinds of depots neces- 
| sary, building and manufacturing yards, and 
those for repairs and equipping; and some of the 
yards we now have are exclusively devoted to 
one or the other purpose, and some to both, and 
| the attention that I have been able to bestow 
| upon the subject, has convinced me that we could 
| not now reduce the number of yards without 
prejudice to the public service. If we had but 
| one or two yards, and were to get into a war 


the enemy would at once invest those naval sta- 
tions, and prevent vessels from coming in or 
going out. 
' with such great naval Power suddenly breaking 
out, we had but two naval depots, and eight or 
ten of our vessels were out upon a cruise of four, 


| five, and six months, ora year. The first move- 
| ment of the enemy would be to invest those sta- 
| tions. 


Then, how could your vessels enter to 
refit or repair? This could not be the case, if we 
had several naval stations scattered along the 
coast. 


The 


increased her naval stations? honorable 


has shown 


But it is high time that I should take leave of || of her navy-yards, but if she had not, it would 
the President-making portion of the speech of || not militate against the necessity of our main- 


the honorable gentleman from Tennessee and say 
something about the subject now before the com- 


| 


| taining at least six or seven. The same reasons 
do not exist for the increase of the naval depots 


mittee. Preliminary, however, to the views I || of Great Britain that seem to indicate the neces- 


propose to submit, I will premise, that there is 
one circumstance connected with this discussion 
which is indeed a fair subject of congratulation. 
It is this, sir, that in all the speeches which have 
been yet made, there has been no demonstration 
of hostility to your Navy;-no seeming unwilling- 
ness to make liberal appropriations towards fos- 
tering and cherishing it. Th 

be. Our position, our habits, our enterprise, our 


pursuits, and the experience we have already had | 


as @ nation, plead loudly, éloquently, and most 
irresistibly, the cause of the Navy. We are al- 
ready the second commercial nation on the globe; 
soon, very soon, we shall be the first. The history 
of civilized nations tells us, that to carry on an 
extensive and successful commerce for a long 
series of years, without an efficient navy to de- 
fend and protect it, is just as impossible as it is 


for the fruits of the earth to grow without the | 


sun and rains of heaven to warm and nourish 
them. The pirate must be driven from the ocean. 
The refined European, the Turk, and the Hindoo, 
the barbarian, and the native of the remotest isl- 


ands of the Pacific, must be taught to respect | 


your flag. There is no place on the habitable 
globe where may not be seen the evidences of 
American genius and enterprise; and wherever 


the American citizen is pushing his lawful ad- | 


venture to bring new treasures into the country, 
there ought you to be able, if necessary, to cheer 
his onward course, by displaying the stars and 
stripes of his native land. Your Navy should 
be put upon a footing strong enough to convince 
the world that it is not mere empty bravado when 
you proclaim the motto—*‘ Millions for defense; 
not a cent for tribute.’’ 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Beit] seems to think that we have too many 
navy-yards, to consist with the economy and 
efficiency of the service. The utility of having a 
number of navy-yards, located along a cost like 
ours, must be obvious to every gentleman who 
will bestow upon the subject a little reflection. 
The honorable gentleman from Maine, chairman 
of the Naval Committee, [Mr. Jarvis,] has most 
ably and triumphantly demonstrated it, and has 
anticipated most of the considerations which I 
had intended to urge upon this point. We have 
& vast extent of coast, with numerous large estu- 
aries, and very much exposed to an enemy in 
ume of war, whether he be powerful, or compar- 
atively insignificant. The object of your navy- 
yards is to huild and equip your ships, to enable 
you to keep on hand, at proper places, a suitable 
supply of materials for repairs and manufacture 
of vessels of war; and, if necessary, to furnish a 
Shelter for the vessels belonging ‘to our Navy, 


hisis, sir, as it should | 


| 
| 





ee 


|| sity of our maintaining at least the number we 


|now have. Our navy-yards are, or should be, 
| located in reference to the facilities that may exist 


| for acquiring the particular material which is to | 
They should | 
| be located in reference to proximity to timber, 


be used at the particular station. 


and other materials necessary to be used. Not 
so as to Great Britain. She gets her timber from 
the Canadas, from Norway, and from other 


quarters of the globe; and, from her insular posi- | 


tion, one station is about as convenient as another, 
| in regard to materials required at her naval depots. 


| Nor need she increase her naval stations for fear | 
of the exposure or blockade of a very limited | 

She has naval force enough to protect | 
them, and to always secure to her ships free | 


number. 


ingressandegress. If England, then, had adopted 


the policy represented as hers by one honorable | 
| 7 . * { 
| gentleman, different as is our position, and as are | 
| our means of defense, it furnishes no reason in | 


| favor of our following it. 


The bill now under consideration, Mr. Chair- | 
man, proposes no new works, no newnavy-yards. 
| The amount proposed to be appropriated 1s rather | 
| larger than usual; and so far as it exceeds the | 


ordinary annual appropriation may be regarded, 
| and has been regarded, as an extraordinary ap- 
propriation in the course of this debate. Follow- 


ing, then, the example of honorable gentlemen | 
who have preceded me in this discussion, I may | 


as well here as on any other occasion say what 


tend to pursue upon propositions involving ex- 
traordinary appropriations for the permanent de- 
fense of our country. Whether the particular 
item of extraordinary appropriation be great or 


small is wholly immaterial; it may still afford a | 
fit opportunity for the expression of those senti- || 
ments that may influence us in favoring or op- || 


posing liberal appropriations for our country’s 
defense. 


nomical administration of the Government, as a 


tive should lose sight of, yet it has been my habit 
to think that, in the execution of the high and 


duce a forgetfulness of, or inattention to, some of 
the high duties that are enjoined upon us by the 
Constitution. It has also been my inclination to 
believe, while here, that the protection of our im- 
mense and rapidiy-extending commerce, and the 
securing means of defense to our common coun- 
try, were objects that came not only within the 


with one of the great naval Powers of Europe, | 


Suppose that, in the event of a war | 


It would not be possible for any of the || 
|| great naval Powers to blockade all of them effect- | 
ually. But, itis asked, why has not Great Britain | 


While, sir, on the one hand I consider an eco- || 


general principle, an object that no Representa- || 


important trusts confided to us here, our love of || 
economy should not be so all-absorbing as to pro- | 
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for the purpose of saving the public treasure, 
would be as preposterous as would be that econ- 
omy in the husbandman which would induce him 
to expose his crops to trespasses and destruction, 
rather than incur the expense necessary to guard 
and fence his fields; yes, sir, that the folly and 
delinquency would be more palpable in propor- 
tion to the greater interest jeoparded in the one 
case than in the other. Is it not a gross misno- 
mer, sir, to call that true economy which loses 
sight of national defense and national security; 
which would take no caution from the infinite 
causes and the awful ravages of war which the 
history of nations discloses; which would permit 
your cities to be sacked, your sea-board to be 
desolated, and your great commercial interests to 
be exposed to constant depredations, rather than 
afford them that protection which your bloated 


| Treasury now enables you todo? Gentlemen are 
welcome to all the credit and all the honor that 


such an economy can secure to them. I trust 


| that a majority of this House will not enter the 


list of competition for the glory of such an equiv- 
ocal virtue. 

It is the part of wisdom to profit from recent 
experience. Who, two years ago, could have 
imagined that the first Monday of December, 
1835, would have found us so near a rupture 
with France as we actually were at the com- 
mencement of the present session of Congress? 
We should remember, that as our commerce ex- 
tends, will the causes of collision with other na- 
tions increase; and that man must, indeed, have 
read the history of nations to very little purpose 
who has not learned that a very extended com- 
merce, without proportional means to protect it, 
will eventually incur embarrassments and ob- 
structions, against which nought but an efficient 
naval force is a sure preventive. 

The question must, at this session of Congress, 
be boldly met and determined, whether your sys- 
tem of fortifications is to be extended, and your 
Navy is to be reasonably increased, or whether 
you will resort to the demoralizing and worse 
than utopian scheme of dividing your surplus 
revenue among the States; thus consolidating the 
States by making this great Federal head the al- 


| moner—the central source of revenue to its con- 


stituent members? While deliberating upon this 
great subject, should we not invoke the spirit of 
union, of concord, and of patriotism ? 

The Secretary of your Treasury, in his annual 
report, tells you that after satisfying all claims 
upon your Treasury, founded upon past and ordi- 
nary appropriations, there was at the commence- 
ment of the present session of Congress a pretty 
large surplus in your Treasury which would not 

| be required for the ordinary purposes of the Gov- 
ernment, and which might be applied to other 
purposes not included in the estimates, and lib- 
, erally aid in promoting any constitutional object 
which Congress may deem mostexpedient. The 
| exact amount of surplus has been a subject of 
speculation and dispute with many gentlemen. 
It now satisfactorily appears, from information 


| furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury to a 
I have io say in favor of the course which J in- 


member of the other branch of this Leyislature, 

that on the Ist day of January last the actual sur- 

plus was about sixteen millions of dollars. This 
| 18, indeed, a fair subject of exultation to many of 
us whose recollections can extend back only two 
short years. ‘Then you were told by the panic- 
makers of that day that your country was ruined, 
that a general mildewed national prosperity and 
an empty Treasury would be the certain fruit of 
the great measure upon which such oceans of 
curses were heaped. It was even said that your 
| Treasury could not be found. Only two short 
years have elapsed, and where is there aught now 
'to justify these gloomy forebodings? Where 
| now are these prophets of terror and distress? 
Why, sir, we find them racking their invention 
for the best means of easing your bloated Treas- 
ury of its contents. Should these false and un- 
fortunate prophets wonder at the evidences every- 


“in them is on the wane—nay, that it is gone for- 
| ever! cle se 

| What, sir, is the best, the most judicious mode 
| of disposing of this surplus revenue? Ist. Shall 


range of our powers, but of our duties, and that || we immediately reduce your tariff of duties upon 
the unreasonable neglect of these great objects ! 


protected articles, and retain this surplus in order 


where exhibited, that the confidence of the people , 
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to meet any deficit which such immediate re- 
duction might hereafter occasion? Or, 2d. Shall 
we recommend an amendment of your Constitu- 
tion, so as to authorize the distribution of this 
surplus among the States? Or, 3d. Shall we apply | 
this fund to the purposes of securing permanent | 
defenses for your country, to the erection and | 
armamentof your fortifications, and to the increase | 


of your Navy? | 


1. To the first proposition, that of reducing | 
your revenue and securing this fund for any con- 
tingent deficit to resultfrom such reduction, an ob- 
jection will readily occur to every reflecting mind. 

t would violale the compact involved in your com- 
romise act of 1833. The instability of your legis- 
ation has already become too proverbial; calcu- 
lations made under it, or in reference to it, have 
already too often been frustrated by the fickle | 
spirit of change, sometimes misnamed ‘* improve- | 
ment.’ The act of 1833 was made in a spirit of 
compromise between two great and important in- 
terests which agitated this country to its center; 
and I would deprecate, as fatal to that quietude | 
which that healing act produced, a spirit here that 
would prematurely molest any of its vital pro- 
visions. Let southern gentlemen beware how 
they listen or yield to any suggestions to disturb | 
any of the radical provisions of this act. [am | 


not, I never have been, the advocate of ultra, of || 
The district which I || 


most extravagant tariffs. 
have the honor to represent, is second in manu- 
facturing interest to scarcely any in the State 
which gave me birth. I know the feelings, the 
aspirations, of many of the manufacturers of the 
North. Like every other great interest, it em- 
braces both reasonable and unreasonable men. 
There are those, and only a few, I trust, whom 


you can hardly satisfy with any measure of pro- || 


tection short of a total exclusion of the manu 
factures of theOld World; who, do for them what | 

ou please, would still assail your ears with the 
Reanvioech cry of ‘* Give, give us more protection.’’ 
At present, sir, there is an abiding feeling among 
a large proportion, if not a majority of the north- 
ern people, that there was a time when the advo- 
cates of inordinate protecting duties pushed their | 
claims to an unreasonable extent. T'heir senti- | 
ment is, that the North should not disturb the 
compromise bill, and if the South should violate 
or disturb any of the terms of this adjustment, | 
they would do it at the risk of losing much of | 
that repugnance to exorbitant tariffs which is now | 
a growing sentiment at the North. Gentlemen 
will therefore seriously pause and look to conse- 
quences before they attempt to interfere with the 
present tariff of duties on protected articles, and 
thus disturb the settlement of those great interests 
which was wrought by the famous compromise 
act of 1833. Cut this subject loose, and set this 
whole matter adrift again, and there is no telling, | 
sir, which section of the country would be the | 
gainer and which the loser. Every great interest | 
of our country is now prosperous; and to attempt | 
to elevate the one above the other, would be un- 

wise, unjust, and faithless in the extreme. The 
voice of wisdom proclaims to us upon this sub- 
ject —** Leave well enough alone.” 

2, Your tariff is not to be disturbed. Are you 
prepared, in the next place, to amend your Con- 
stitution, in order to enable you to distribute your 
surplus revenue among the States of this Union? 

Independently of the objections to this scheme 
that will readily occur to every intelligent mind, 
and at which [ will merely glance presently, 
there are considerations which render this unpre- 
cedented, and now unconstitutional, remedy un- | 
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the act to which I have so often alluded; and if 
| you were to make reasonable and liberal appro- 
| priations for objects of public defense, and make 


|, such a modification of your tariff of duties as 


| you could do, without prejudicing articles that 
| require protection, and which were intended to 
| be protected by the act of 1833, it is more than 
probable that your surplus revenue would not 
hereafter accumulate to such an extent as to jus- 
tify the extreme remedy of amending your Con- 
stitution, contended for by some gentlemen here. 


In corroboration of this view, I would remind the | 
committee that we have been told, by authority | 


upon which we are bound to place great reliance, 
that after 1842, when the last and most formid- 
able reduction is to be made under the act of 1833, 
the diminution of your customs will be between 
five and six millions of dollars in that single year, 
and then the revenue from customs, as we are 
told, will be $9,000,000 instead of $17,000,000. 


|| In this view of the future, sir, I am fortified by 


the fact, that we can hardly expect that the im- 

portation of dutiable goods in 1836 will be equal 
| to the importations of 1835. The importations 
during the last year were unusually large, in con- 
sequence of the apprehension of a — with 
France. So also in regard to your public lands. 
It cannot reasonably be expected that your reve- 
nue from them will, in the present year, be equal 
to what they were in the last. 
ties of the public lands have lately gone into the 
hands of speculators, who have purchased very 
These will be in market, ready to. 
compete with the Government in supplying the 
wants of the actual settler. It shoulc 


‘lands has been postponed to the present year, 
and the proceeds of them must be invested for 
| the benefit of the Indians. In this view of the 
certain past and the probable future, is it not un- 
wise now to adopt the desperate expedient of 
amending your Constitution, so as to authorize 
| the distribution of your surplus treasure for six 
| years to come? 
| Sir, the disease ought indeed to be desperate, 
| before you adopt this new, this hazardous remedy. 
| Arguments, almost irresistible, will occur to every 
reflecting mind, against the untried scheme of 


|| making this great central Government the tax 
'gatherer from, and the revenue dispenser fo, the | 
different members of this Confederacy. The plan | 


| of taxing the people with one hand, and paying 


|| it back with the other, has at least the charm of 


'novelty. And when you see deducted, first the 


|| expense of collecting it, and then the expense of 


| paying it back into the hands of your citizens, it 
will be very apt to occur to almost everybody 
| that it would have been much better to have left 
| it in the pockets of the 

the subject does not exhibit the strongest argu- 
ment against this scheme. What, sir, would be 
| the consequence if you were to distribute, for 
| any number of years, a surplus among the States, 


| adequate to the support of the State governments? | 
|| She States would at once repeal all laws imposing | 
|| direct taxes upon their people, and then it might 


be found in many of the States quite difficult to 
| make them consent to taxation again. 


We all know, sir, that indirect taxation is the | 


| most quiet and insidious mode of picking the 
| pockets of the people. They know, because they 
| See, as well as feel, the terrors of the direct tax- 
| gatherer; while the horror of your custom-house 
| officers are neither seen nor comparatively felt 
| by them. This resource for the support of your 
| State governments, or for works of interal im- 


necessary. Do gentlemen recollect that the head | provement, under the direction of your States, 


of your fiscal department tells you that, under 
the operation of pout compromise bill, you will 
not hereafter realize much, if any, surplus reve- 
nue, especially if you reduce or wholly abolish 
the duties upon some articles of foreign produc- 
tion, Which you should do, because you can do 
it without at all violating the spirit of the com- 
promise of 1833? The abolition duties on wines 
and silks from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
would alone work a reduction of over six hun- 
dred thousand dollars; other articles might be 
selected so as to reduce the revenue flowing from 
your customs more-than a million of dollars, 
without at all violating that principle of protec- 
tion till the year 1842, which was recognized by 


| 
| 
| 


could not fail to weaken the attachment of your 
people to your State governments, and tend most 
|| powerfully to what all lovers of their country 
|| would deprecate, consolidation. Pour upon them 
|| the largesses contemplated by this new scheme, 
|| of being liberal to them with their own money, 
|; and they would be constantly throwing back 
| **many a longing, lingering, affectionate look,” to 
that great central Federal benefactor, which had 
| so long lavished upon them treasures of their own 
contribution. This ill-founded attachment of the 


} 





surely, a result which all patriots would deplore. 





Vanderpoel. 


Immense quanti- | 


be recol- | 
lected, besides, that the sale of the Chickasaw | 


veople. But this view of | 


people to the general, at the expense of the requi- || Georgia to Boston. , 
site affection for their State governments, is, || able report of the board of engineers, 
t of which was General Bernard, among 
utive documents of 1821. 


I grant, sir, that this scheme of dividing the sur- 
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plus revenue among the States, is not a novel 
one. It was proposed in the other branch of the 
Legislature in 1829, and found very little favor 
then. The honorable gentleman from Virginia 
{[Mr. Rozertson] has read an extract from Pree. 
| ident Jackson’s message of 1829, to show that 
his opinions have changed upon this subject since 
that period. This circumstance, were it so, would 
not affect my course; but if the President has 
changed his views upon this subject, other gen. 
tlemen, with whom it is the pride of the honor. 
able gentleman from Virginia to act, have also 
changed theirs. It was in the South, where the 
plan, when first started, found its most decided 
and uncompromiging enemies; and it is not a 
little surprising that it should now be exhumated 
| by those who then killed and buried it. 

| 3. You will not, you should not reduce your 
|| tariff of duties, so as to violate the principles of 
|| your compromise act. You will not yet adopt 
|| the extreme remedy of dividing your surplus rey- 
|| enue among the States; what, then, will you do? 
| What have you been admonished to do by the 
| recent signs of the times? I answer, extend your 
| system of fortifications, and inerease your navy; and 
|| for these great and patriotic objects you will re- 
|| quire the whole of your surplus revenue, as well 
| that now on hand as that which will accrue be- 
tween this period and the year 1842. 

But it has been contended in the course of this 

debate that, in the distribution of the bounties of 
this Government, the South has been most un- 
justly and cruelly neglected. The investigation 
which I have been able to bestow upon this point 
has satisfied me that gentlemen who have urged 
this position have (unintentionally no doubt) 
taken too partial a view of the matter, and have 
run into very greaterrors. But before I under- 
take to show this, I will observe that equality of 
disbursement throughout the conntry, when exe- 
cuting the duty of putting the country in a state 
of defense, is wholly impracticable without totally 
losing sight of the inquiry, what is expedient, and 
what is necessary? 
'| The Constitution imposes it as an incumbent 
duty on Congress to provide for the ** common 
defense.” Suppose nature has fortified one sec- 
tion of your sea-board with a bold and inaccessible 
shore, and left the other easy of access; or sup- 
pose she has effectually guarded one section 
against the approach of an enemy, with bars, and 
shoals, and sand banks, must all sections, thus 
differently circumstanced, share in the bounty 
of the Government for the purposes of public 
defense? If this be so, then indeed have we very 
strange duties to perform under this Constitution 
of ours; then are we under obligation to expend 
as much for defending our weak as our strong 
points. The whole body is to be taken care of 
and defended. One member is diseased and sickly; 
it requires your special care, pains, and expense, 
to restore it to health and vigor. Now, sir, ac- 
cording to the argument which I am combating, 
in order to do justice to the whole body, you 
must bestow equal expense upon every other 
member. This is a species of logic that will 
hardly be deemed sound by any one. If put into 
practical operation, it would conduce to a system 
of log-rolling that would disgrace, if not ruin, the 
country. 

But, is it true, sir, that this Government has 
been so partial in the dispensation of its care and 
protection, and in the distribution of its bounties, 
for the purposes of national defense? The dis- 
cussion hitherto has embraced all species of ex- 
penditures that come under the head of “ national 
defense,’’ fortifications, navy-yards, arsenals, and 
every other object of expenditure. I will, in 
imitation of the example which has been set me, 
|| say a few words about our expenditures for forti- 
|| fications. This great branch of expenditure cer- 
tainly exhibits anything but the fact that the 
South has been overlooked or neglected. 

In 182], the House of Representatives, by res- 
| olution, called upon the Secretary of War for 4 
‘| general plan of defense, and a designation of forts. 
|| From this, resulted the offer of a plan in i321, of 
|| fortification for the whole maritime coast, from 
It may be found in the very 
at the head 
the Exec- 
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eighty and ninety forts upon that part of the coast 
extending from Savannah to Boston. And here, 





administration of the War srtment, it was that | 


this liberal scheme originated. It was at a time 
of profound peace; when, instead of a plethoric 


i! : r 

|| forts are located, and what amount has been ex- 
|| pended for each, I apprehend that no gentleman 
it is not amiss to inquire when, and under whose | 


Treasury and millions of surplus, we owed a na- | 


will deny that, in relation to fortifications at least, 
this Government has been extremely liberal to 
the South; that the South ought to be the last 
section of the country to utter complaints. ° 
The honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 


Miley 


Defense of the Administration—Mr. Vanderpoel. 


Ho. or Reps. 


from any disposition to find fault with what has 
been done. No, sir. If the southern sea-board 
had required fortifications, as it doubtless did, it 
is right that your forts were located there. But 
is it not surprising that the honorable gentleman 
rom South Carolina, [Mr. Taompson,] in the 


ingenious and eloguent speech with which he 


tional debt of many millions of dollars. It was || Bexv] told us that if wo went as extensively into | favored us, should have overlooked this marked 
under the auspices too of a distinguished gentle- |} a system of fortifications as now seemed to be | lil 


man, then at the head of the War Department, 
{Mr. Catnoun,] who would now, it seems, rather 


than complete the system of defense then ap- | 


proved if not projected by him, divide your sur- 

lus revenue among the States. It may be well, 
too, to bring to the recollection of the commitiee 
the patriotic doctrines maintained by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in those days, when we 
had neither the same means nor inducements to 


'| would 
| head of the engineer dey 


contemplated by the friends of the Administra- 
tion, you would require a standing army of 
twenty or thirty thousand men—that this force 
be necessary to garrison all the forts. The 

vartment has also fur- 
nished me with the number of-men necessary to 
garrison as well the forts that have been com- 
pleted as those which are in a course of construc- 


tion. According to this statement, there will be 





liberality of this Government in the expenditure 
of its trensure to the southern section of the 
Union? The remarks of the honorable gentle- 
man were, no doubt, the offspring of pure and 
p itriotic intention, and of affection for that Union 
the certain means 

lual prosperity; but what 
effects do arguments like that addressed to us 
by the honorable gentleman from South Carolina 
naturally produce? Sir, they can only serve to 


Te ae ee . ain 
which all should regard as 


of national and indiv: 





make liberal expenditures for the purposes of pub- || necessary to garrison the eleven forts finished, in || render the southern people more discontented 
lic defense, that the present crisisexhibits. Pres- || time of peace, five hundred and fifty men; in war, |, with their political condition, and to impress 
ident Monroe concluded his annual message of || four thousand six hundred and thirty men. For | them with the belief that this national Govern- 
December, 1822, with the following just and pa- || the thirteen forts now under way, there will be | ment is, to them, a curse rather than a blessing. 
triotic sentiments: || necessary, in time of peace, one thousand eight The South, the ** maznanim v South, *€ the 
‘¢ Unprovoked injuries are often inflicted, and |) hundred men, and in war fifteen thousand seven |) forbearing,’? the prosperous South, which has 
‘even the peculiar felicity of our situation might, |) hundred and sixty-five men. [have the authority sented to us as the ‘great well-spring” 


‘ with some, be a cause for excitement and aggres- 


of the able board of engineers, who made the re- 





’ 1 as : ° e ; s¢ 
almost all our national treasure flows; 





‘sion. The history of the late wars in Europe | port of 1821, to say that your garrisons might ‘lected’? South has been the subject of 
‘furnishes a complete demonstration that no sys- || consist of the same number of regular troops in ¢) most unmeasured eulogy by the honorable gen- 
‘tem of conduct, however correct in principle, || time of war as in time of peace, and that the re- | tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Tnompson.] 
‘can protect neutral Powers from injury from | mainder might .be furnished by the militia, held | Linferred, from the gentleman's details of expendi 
‘any party; that a defenseless position, and a || in readiness to throw themselves into the forts |) ture at the Seuth, that the t* Old Dominion”’ was 
‘ distinguished love of peace are the surest invita- || on the first approach of an enemy, so thatalarge || not intended to be embraced by his designation 
* tions to war, and that there is no way to avoid || standing army in time of peace to garrison your | of *‘ the South.’’ I suppose that since the passage 
‘it other than being prepared and willing, for || forts is not necessary. No one can read the able | of her expunging resolutions, her geographical 


‘just cause, to meet it. If there be a people on 
‘earth whose most especial duty it is to be at all 


‘times prepared to defend the rights with which | 


‘they are blessed, and to surpass all others in || 
‘sustaining the necessary burdens, and in sub- || 


‘ mitting to sacrifices, to make such preparations, | 
o ’ 


‘it is undoubtedly the people of these States. 
‘The United States owe to the world a great 
“example, and, by means thereof, to the cause 
‘of liberty and humanity a generous support. 
‘ They have so far succeeded to the satisfaction 
‘ of the virtuous and enlightened of every country. 
‘There is no reason to doubt that their whole 
‘movement will be regulated by a sacred regard 
‘to principle, all our institutions being founded 
‘on that basis. The ability to support our own 
* cause under any trial to which it may be exposed 
‘is the great point on which the public solicitude 
‘rests. It has been often charged against free 


9} 


‘Governments that they have neither the fore- | 


‘sight nor the virtue to provide at the proper 
* season for great emergencies; that their course 
‘is improvident and expensive; that war will 


‘always find them unprepared; and, whatever | 


‘ may be its calamities, that its terrible warnings 
‘will be disregarded and forgotten as soon as 
‘peace returns. I have full confidence that this 
‘charge, so far as relates to the United States, 
* will be shown to be utterly destitute of truth.” 

If this was the language of truth and wisdom 
when it was uttered, when we were incumbered 
with a heavy national debt, when we had had no 
very recent prospect of a conflict with any other 
nation, how much more autharitative should it 
now be, when we have millions of surplus treas- 
ure on hand, and when we have so lately been 
threatened with a war with one of the most pow- 
erful nations of Europe? How many forts have 
been finished since our last war with Great Brit- 
ain? The principal engineer has been kind enough 
to furnish me with a list, from which it appears 
that eleven forts have been completed, and that 
thirteen are now in a course of construction; the 
cost of finishing which, according to the estimate 
which has been furnished me, will be, $3,535,815 
The fortifications that have thus been 

finished, have COSt....e.s.eseee0s 
Expenses already incurred for those 

under CONStructiON. .scecseccsees 


4,072,934 
6,305,779 





Total expended for fortifications since 
the year 1816... ere eee eevee eeee -$10,378,713 





Other gentlemen have furnished us withgstate- 
ments that are fallacious. They include arsenals 
and ordnance, and thus, probably, swell the 
amount to some twelve or thirteen millions of 
dollars; and when I come to tell, sir, where these 





| 
| 
| 


| 





report of General Bernard and others in 1821, 
without being struck with the immense economy 


| and saving, both of blood and treasure, that would 


result from numerous fortifications along your 
coast in time of war. In the event of a war with 
one of the great maritime Powers of Europe, it 
seems that without forts it would be necessary, 
in order to defend New Orleans, Norfolk, Balti- 


79 + 


more, Philadelphia, New York, and Narragansct | 


| bay, (only six places,) to maintain sixty-seven 


thousand men encamped and under arms, and 


| fifty-three thousand ready to march, and within | 


call. According to the estimate made, these sixty- 


seven thousand would cost, in a campaign of six | 


months, sixteen millions seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, more than enough to construct 
the fortifications necessary for the above places, 
since the amount necessary to construct works at 
the above places was, according to the report of 
1821, only a little over eleven millions of dollars. 


‘* By these means,’’ says the report above-men- 





| tioned, ** twothousand seven hundred and twenty 


‘regulars and twenty-one thousand militia, either 
‘in the forts or in small corps, upon advantageous 
‘ positions, would suffice after the erection of these 
‘works, and we should have only twenty-three 
‘ thousand seven hundred and twenty-men to pa 

‘and support instead of sixty-seven | 
* The difference ($11,092,000) being about equal to 
‘ the estimated expense of the forts, it follows that 
‘ the cost of their erection will be compensated by 
‘the saving they make in a single campaign of 


‘six months.’’ Do not such facts and such con- | 


siderations plead eloquently in favor of the plan 
of liberally extending our system of fortifications? 

A word more, sir, about this alleged injustice 
to the South. In order to determine whether 


position has been chanred, and that no relation- 
ship is now acknowledged by the sovereign State 
of South Carolina. Sir, | would not attempt to 
abate or detract from any of the honor and glory 
that legitimately belong to the South. She is 
proud, chivalrous, and animated by a lofty spirit 
of independence. She has produced her full quota 
of good and great men to bless and adorn the 
nation; but let not gentlemen, in jusiice to their 
own understandings, imagine that all the patriot- 
ism, all the chivalry, all the wealth, all the ¢ nter- 
prise, and all the means of producing national 
revenue, are monopolized by any particular sec- 
tion of this country. If the North, sir, is not 
loud here in the trumpeting of her own fame or 
the annunciation of her wealth, her resources, 


| and her improvements, let not gentlemen suppose 


that she is therefore less the fair subject of praise. 
If her sons on this floor have been taught that 
there is a State egotism as well as an individual 
egotism, and that the one is about as cbnoxious 


to the lovers of a correct taste as the other, gen- 


| them, without parading them to the world. 


tlemen may, perhaps, in some measure, be able 
to account for the unfrequency with which the 
raises of the North are here echoed. If we, too, 
rs our *‘ well-springs,’’ we are content to enjoy 
If, 
sir, we were the first to embark in and accomplish 
works of enterprise which do honor, not only to 
the nation, but to the age in which we live, we 
consider it no part of our duty to sing our own 
hosannas here. If, in every part of New Yorke 


| and New England, we could boast a system of 
| common schools, of elementary instruction, which 
| imparts education to the poorest and the humblest, 


there is any foundation for the charge in regard || 


to fortifications, it is Brees to inquire where your 
forts have been located. I mean those which 


have been constructed according to the tables to | 


which I have referred. 
nished by the Chief Engineer, it appears that of 
the eleven forts finished, two are in the harbor of 
New York, and the other nine are in the southern 
States; that for fortifications that have been fin- 
ished, there has been expended for those located 


in the southern States the formidable sum of | 


$3,275,393; and for the two in New York harbor, 
and being the only two in the northern States in 
the list indicating those finished, the sum of only 
$797,541. Of the thirteen forts now under con- 
struction, seven are in the southern, and six in 
the northern States. Upon those located in the 
southern States there has already been expended 


From these tables, fur- | 


| 


i 
i 


and fits them for free government; if there we 
could behold everywhere the evidences of -pros- 
perity in the excellence of roads, the neatness of 
dwellings, the productiveness of fields, the taste 


| and cleanliness of villages, the rapid growth and 


astonishing number of cities, and the indications 
of religion and refinement in thousands of altars 
dedicated to God, we would feel a secret and 
innate satisfaction in the contemplation and frut- 
tion of these blessings, but would deem it no 
vart of our duty to make any ostentatious exhi- 
Gition of them here. Have we cause for such 
satisfaction? Let the imparti&l who have visited 
us answer. 

Gentlemen who urge the objection to appro- 
priations, that your public treasure is not equally 
disbursed through the country, do not correctly 
estimate the feelings that unite, or should unite, 
the patriotic citizens of this Confederacy. Money 
expended for the defense of Kentucky or Mis- 


the sum of $4,804,374. Upon those in the north- |} souri is, in a national point of view, money ex- 


ern States $1,451,405. 
I have not, sir, instituted these comparison 


pense for the benefit of the freemen whom I 
8 


ave the honor to represent. Let a foreign foe 


esheets. 
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invade the West or Southwest, and it is enough 
for my constituents that a portion of the Repub- | 
lic is invaded; as against the foreign foe, we are, | 
we should be, one united, indivisible whole. Let 
the enemy strike a blow upon the remotest ex- | 
tremity of this widely extended country, and it 
is instantly felt at the heart, and at the other ex- 
tremity. So, when victory perches upon the 
American standard, whether on the banks of the 
Niagara or the plains of New Orleans, every true 
American citizen, no matter where his lines may 
be cast, shares in the joy and the glory of the 
achievement. It is our country’s arms that tri- 
umph, and we rejoice. Itis our country’s foe 
that is victorious,and we mourn. Expend your 
money to defend any one vulnerable point of your 
country, and, speaking as a patriot, you expend 
it for the benefit of the whole country. Partial 
appropriations for the defense of the country, 
because it so happens that necessity compels us 
to spend more in one State than in another! 
Jealousy, for such cause, isunworthy of the high- 
minded men whom we represent. 

A few years ago the savage Black Hawk made 
most sanguinary incursions upon the borderers of 
one or more of your western States; a national 
force was summoned to the scene of action to 
subdue him. 
million dollars to put him down; and think you, 
sir, that any gentleman from this side of the 
mountain would have dared to have urged to this 
national disbursement the contracted objection, 
that the money was spent exclusively for the 
benefit of your western borderers, and that they 
therefore ought to have paid the whole or the 

reater proportion of the expense of this war? 

hat man very much underrates the patriotism 
of the Atlantic States, who imagines that, within 
their borders, there could ever have been found a 
single man with a soul contracted enough to urge 
such an objection. An Indian war has broken 
outin Florida. The national purse is opened, 
and the national force is ordered to put it down. 
It will cost the nation more than two million dol- 
Jars. Is there any gentleman here who would 
dare to say that itis unjust to tax the whole nation 
with the expense of this local, this neighborhood 
war? Yet my constituents are not immediately 
affected by it. The constituents of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Harpin,] who opposes al- 
most all extraordinary appropriations, are not 
immediately affected by it; but, sir, they would 
not come up to our standard of Kentucky chiv- 
alry, if, for this reason, they would not freely 
contribute their full share of blood and treasure 
towards terminating this local though desolating 
war. We have, in days gone by, had our Sem- 
inole wars, and our Creek wars. The nation has, 
as it should have done, prosecuted them to a suc- 
cessful termination, though not one twentieth part 
of the nation was immediately affected by them, | 
it was enough for nineteen twentieths of this | 

nion, that their fellow-countrymen, their wives 
and children were exposed to, or suffered, all the 
horrors of savage warfare. They never mur- 
mured; nor will they, so long as they deserve the 
name and retain the character of American citi- | 
zens, murmur because they are required to con- 
tribute to such purposes. 

I speak in no unkind or taunting spirit, when 
I say that constant and most liberal drafis have 
been made upon your Treasury for the removal 
of Indians, and extinguishing Indian titles. A | 
treaty has just been entered into with the Chero- 
kees, which is now before the Senate for its rati- 
fication, by which you stipulate to pay them 
$5,600,000. Were we to look at the sums of 
money thus expended, through a contracted me- 
dium, we might say that these Indians, thus 
bought out and thus removed at this enormous 
expense, did not molest or incommode the citi- | 
zens of the middle or northern States, and that 
they ought not to be thus constantly taxed for 
their removal; but if I know the people of the 
North, their Representatives here would gain but 
little favor with their constituents, if they should 
take such selfish and anti-national ground. Let | 
them urge such objections, and their people | 
** would shake them off like dew-drops from the lion’s | 
mane.’’ When western gentlemen tell us that | 
the West is not benefited by expenditures for 
expenses upon your sea-board, they assume an 





It cost the nation, perhaps, two ‘| 


| they raise for foreign consumption. 








| sustain, in consequence of a war, were portrayed 








entirely erroneous position. Why enlarge your 
Navy and fortify your commercial cities, but to | 
defend the commerce of the country, a commerce | 
in which the farmer or merchant of the remotest | 
corner of Missouri may be as much interested | 
as those who reside in the immediate vicinity of | 
your commercial cities? In a large commercial 
country sea-board fortifi¢ations and an adequate 
Navy should always coexist. The experience 
of the last fifty years amply demonstrates this. 
We have also had experience enough to convince 
us that agriculture and commerce must, for years | 
to come, be the great means of wealth to this 
country. The productions of our rich and ex- 
tensive soil cannot be locked up within our bor- 
ders. They must find vent abresilt and if to 
insure them a safe transit to their destination 
fortifications and ships are necessary, expendi- 
tures for such objects are as beneficial to the 
hardy yeomanry of Illinois and Indiana as to the 
inhabitants of your sea-board; nay, more, in pro- 
portion to the greater agricultural surplus which 
The south- | 
ern States own but little of the tonnage of the 
country; but in the event of'a war, would they 
not be most vitally interested in the commerce 
of the nation, and in a Navy adequate to its sup- 
port? Would not their great staples, which look | 
to foreign markets, be most imminently exposed? | 
This matter was well understood here a year ago | 
by western and southern gentlemen, when we | 
were under the apprehension of a French war. 
I well recollect two speeches—the one made by 
an honorable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Haroin,] and the other by a distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Arcuer,] in which 
the losses that their respective constituents would 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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in most appalling colors. It was not then be- 
lieved or supposed by any one that the remote 
position of Kentucky from the sea-board would 
exempt her from the pecuniary losses always 
inseparable from war. 

You are destined soon—very soon, to be the 
greatest commercial nation on the globe. You are 
already the second, taking your commercial ship- 
ping interest as your standard. You are only the 
seventh naval power; you ought to be at least the 
third. Our country is constantly developing new | 
resources; and if its future advances in wealth 
and greatness shall justify the hopes of its friends 
and the fears of its enemies, the day is not far dis- 
tant when in commerce and in wealth we will be 
first among the nations; and then, sir, it will not 
be enough to have those mighty possessions. 
We must have at hand the ability—the ready 
means to protect and defend them. 

We should always bear in mind, sir, that the 
glorious example of our success in free govern- | 
ment is not looked at with over-much compla- | 
cency by crowned heads and potentates. Sooner | 
or later its influence will be exhibited by ae 
shaking among the nations of Europe. They will | 
be able to trace the convulsions which rack them | 





| to their true source; and woe to us then if we | 


shall be unprepared for the trials and conflicts | 


which may then await us. And if then, sir, they || 


shall attempt to save their trembling thrones by | 
a united giant struggle to extinguish this bright 
western orb of freedom, which is shooting its 
vivid rays athwart the dark valleys of Europe, 
illustrating to its benighted subjects the charms 
of free government; and if, at such a crisis, they 
shall be encouraged by the brilliant temptation 
of a commerce dotting every ocean, without the 
means of defending it either at home or on the 
deep, then will we indeed discover how worse 
than miserable was that parsimony which, in the 
days of our abundance and prosperity, had 
grudged a few millions for the purposes of na- 
tional defense ! 

While upon this subject, I may, and I hope 
without giving offense to many gentlemen here, 
who are honestly impressed with the idea that 
the South and West have not equally participated 
in the public bounties, bring a fact or two to their 
knowledge, of which all, perhaps, are not ap- 
oe By looking back into the documentary 
history of the country, for only two years, you 
will find that in 1824 your Secretary of the Treas- 
ury made a very able and voluminous report on 
the present system of keeping the public money. 
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EPS, 
To this report was appended a table showine 
where the public moneys, appropriated for the 
year 1824, were expended; and from this it q 
pears that the whole expenditures of appropria. 
tions for 1834, was $21,293,200; that the whole 
collections of 1834, were $20,624,717; that the 
expenditures less than collections in the eastern 
States, was $28,908; that the expenditure more 
than collection, in the southern and southwestern 
States, was $957,218; that the expenditure more 
than collection, in the western States was $867,470: 
making an excess of expenditure in the southern 
and western States of $1,824,688. 

It also appears from this same table, that about 
one third of all your naval expenditures were 
made at Norfolk in that year. This, sir, does 
not look much like draining the North and East 
at the expense of the South and West. 

Again, sir: for the benefit of which section of 
your country more particularly has your little 
army hitherto been maintained? What sections 
of your country since the peace of 1815, have 
most réquired its presence? It has been most 
needed at your western and southwestern posts, 
and in the vicinity of your Indian tribes. Since 
the last war, sir, an epauleted gentleman in the 
service of the United States, is a very rare object 
in my district. 

It has been said, too, that the West and south- 
west are constantly filling your Treasury with 
moneys paid for your public lands, and that this 
Government is constantly draining the West of 
its available means in the avails of your public 
lands. Sir, illiberality to the purchasers of, and 
the settlers upon, your public lands, is certainly 
the last thing with which this Government is 
justly chargeable. No nation on earth was ever 
more liberal than we have been in the disposition 
of our public domain. Last summer, when in 
his Britannic Majesty’s dominions I heard our 
liberal policy in relation to our public lands con- 
trasted with that which obtained in the Canadas. 
I heard it stated that our very liberal policy had 
a tendency to drive all the emigrants who passed 
up the St. Lawrence, directly into the Gnited 
States. 

It is entirely wrong, to say that the immense 
sums of money that have so recently flowed into 
your Treasury as avails of eer lands are 
contributed exclusively by the West; millions of 
the capital of the Atlantic States and Atlantic 
cities have been invested in your public lands; 
and I might go further, and show to you that, 
large as are the revenues that have recently been 
received from ‘ae public lands, they have not 
yet yielded to the Government as much as they 
cost the Government. I have in my hands, sir, 
a document, being a report made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the other branch of the Legis- 
lature, on the 25th day of January last, in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the Senate on the 
subject of the public lands. From this, it ap- 
pears that your public lands have cost the na- 
LION. wcocccccccccccccsccccccccscs GOS, 0U0,200 
And that the amount received for them 

to the 25th of January last, was 

ONLY. cccecccccsccecccvescvcveses Dida, Q07 





Leaving them still a debtor to the 
Government in. .ccccescescesescs 699,946,029 
Gentlemen can refer to the document to which 

I have above alluded, for the particulars that con- 

stitute the above sum of more than sixty-three 

million dollars. The main items are the Louis- 
iana purchase, the expenditure under the head of 
the Indian department from the commencement 
of the Government, the amount paid for the Flor- 
idas, the expenses of the land offices, and the 
expense of surveying the publiclands. I repeat, 
sir, that I indulge in this course of remark notin 
any taunting spirit; not to induce the belief that 
more has been done for the West and Southwest 
than ought to have been done, (for I do not 
cherish this belief,) but to convince, if possible, 
our brethren of the West and Southwest, that 
they have not been forgotten or neglected, and 
thatgheir fellow-citizens of the sea-board have 
not engrossed an undue share of the favors and 
the bognties of this Government. Let us then, 
sir, discard that narrow feeling, which would 
oppose a national work, because the money 
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appropriated for its construction is not to be 
expended in our immediate neighborhood—oppo- || 
sition founded on such feelings is unworthy of 
the high places we here hold. It is the emana- 
tion of a spirit contracted and selfish. It was | 
not such a spirit which achieved the independence 
of this Republic. It is not such a spirit which | 
can urge us on to the high destiny which, but for | 
ourselves, awaits us. , 
Sir, it appears to me that the inducements that 
now urge us to make liberal appropriations for 
our country’s defense, to increase our Navy, and | 
extend our system of fortifications, are of irresist- 
ible force. Our commerce is daily extending, and | 
in proportion as it spreads wider and wider, will | 
the causes of our rupture with foreign nations | 
increase. Nations are but masses of individuals, | 
| 

| 


} 
| 





and every day’s experience teaches us that indi- 
viduals who are engaged in extended commercial 
operations are more exposed to controversies and | 
litigations than those who are engaged in more | 
quiet and limited pursuits; and though the cloud | 
of war that so lately hung over us has been,dis- 
pelled, yet, in the ever-varying current of national 
interests and national events, who can tell how || 
soon we may be called upon to expend our blood | 
and our treasure in defense of our dearest national || 
interests? Recent occurrences should not, they | 
cannot, fail to awaken throughout the country | 
more respect for the familiar and almost hack- | 
neyed, though sound maxim of the Father of his | 
Country, ‘*In peace to be prepared for war.’’ The | 
wisdom of this advice is demonstrated not only | 
by the observation of the disposition of nations, | 
but of individuals. ‘The man who is willing and | 
able to repel assault, is not apt to be molested || 
by the braggart and the bully. All experience | 
| 
| 





i 


teaches us that the best way to avoid attack is 
never to court it, but always to be prepared to 
meet it firmly, come when and how it may. 
Those who would otherwise molest you will then | 
be apt to act upon the principle that ‘ the better | 
part of valor is discretion;”’ just so with nations, | 
sir. | 

To conclude, then, sir, we have an overflowing | 
Treasury; we have lately had most threatening | 
relations with one of the most powerful nations 
of Europe; a vastly extended and almost defense- 
less sea-board; a Navy which, much as it has con- 
tributed to the honor of the country, ranks only 
with that of some of the smaller Powers of Europe; 
and (what seemed to be quite indispensable to 
some gentlemen on another occasion) the recom- 
mendation of the President to make liberal appro- 
priation to objects of defense. What, sir, are the 
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| gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Beut,] first to 
|| reduce the appropriation for the New Hampshire 


| building, on nullification, with a sprinkling of 


|| in for their share of notice; and there have been 





suggestions of wisdom and patriotism under such 
circumstances? Shall we adopt ‘a policy that 
shall prove our love of money stronger than our 
love of country? When the nation has so latel 
been threatened with a rupture, shall we hoard 
our treasure with the miser’s spirit? emulate the 
example of Patrick Henry’s hero, and cling to 
our ** beef, beef, beef,’? our money, money, money, | 
rather than promptly execute the great duty of 
common defense, authorized, if not inculcated, 
bY the Constitution? No, sir, the noble and 
chivalrous spirit which achieved our independ- 
ence, and the example which we owe to the cause 
of free government throughout the world, forbid 
it. Those eloquent monitors urge us now in the 
days of our plenty and prosperity, to secure the 
means of oe our happy country, that kings 
and gespots may be faithless and ambitious, and 
yet the free born citizens of America may sit 
under their own vine and fig tree, “ none daring 
to molest or make them afraid.’’ 


ee 





MARITIME DEFENSES. 


SPEECH OF HON. LEONARD JARVIS, 
OF MAINE, 


In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 4, 1836. 
The bill making appropriations for the support of the 
' Navy for the year 1837 being before the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, (Mr. Hamer in the chair) — 
Mr. JARVIS said: 
Mr. Cuarman: Were it not for the daily an- 
nunciation made by you upon resuming the chair, 
the question before the committee is upon 
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the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee, to | 
strike out of the bill which is under consideration | 
the appropriation of $67,000 for the repairs and | 
improvements of the navy-yard at Portsmouth, | 
it would be difficult to determine upon what sub- 


= we are called upon to deliberate. The debate 


| has been of such a rambling character that the | 


true question before the committee has been nearly || 
kept out of view. Upon the two motions of the | 


navy-yard one half, and afterwards to strike it | 
out altogether, we have had arguments upon the 
expediency of reducing the number of navy-vards, 
of creating a new one upon the shores of Narra- 
ganset bay, and of expending three millions of | 
dollars upon the navy-yard at Pensacola. We 
have had a touch upon fortifications, on ship- 


disunion. We have heard also about the Bank | 
of the United States and the gold currency and 
the surplus revenue. Office-holders have come 


eulogies upon Senators and engineers, and attacks | 
upon the present and all preceding Administra- | 
tions. It is unnecessary to say that there have 
been diatribes against the President, for no debate 
would be perfect without that ingredient. Sir, | 
this little navy-yard of the Granite State has been | 
prolific as Pandora’s box, and there is hope, too, | 
at the bottom, that after gentlemen shall have 
blown off their steam, and been allowed at pleas- 
ure to confound the freedom of debate with its | 
licentiousness, the business of the nation will be 
suffered to proceed, and a vote be taken upon the 
Navy bill before the service has seriously suffered 
for want of the appropriations. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, whose motion | 
is the cause of all the delay which has occurred | 
in the progress of an appropriation bill, which 
contains nothing of an obnoxious character, noth- 
ing which heretofore, in the utmost bitterness of | 
party feeling, would have prevented its immediate 
and undisputed passage, after being a member 
of this House for eight years, and after having 
voted hundreds of thousands for these navy-yards 
which he would now abolish, pounces, on a sud- 
den, upon an old report of the navy commission- | 





ers, which had been repudiated by the subsequent | 
and continued action of Congress, and consigned 
to that receptacle of things forgotten on earth, 
the document library of this House; and, in virtue 
of this document, delays the navy appropriation 
bill, and calls upon us to stop and inquire with 
him into the expediency of reducing the number 
of our navy-yards. 

Sir, 1 must confess myself disappointed in the | 
course of that gentleman! Having constantly | 
voted with him until now upon all the eventful 
questions which have thrown an intense interest 
over the passing history of Congress for the last 
five years, and having seen in the public journals, 
during the last year, while he wasa bandidene for 
reélection, the professions of his attachment to 
the Administration, I was not prepared for this 
opposition. The Administration is the same Ad- | 
ministration heretofore supported by him; it is | 

ursuing the same course heretofore approved by 

im, and not by him alone, but by a large major- | 
ity of the people of the United States, from Mis- 
souri to Maine—and yet he styles his old political | 
friends, with whom he hasstood shoulder to shoul- 
der, in so many trying scenes, the gentlemen on | 
the other side! He has left us, then! He has 
abandoned us for the enemy! Instead of being | 
a distinguished supporter and champion of the | 
Administration of the favorite son of Tennessee, | 
he seeks to thwartand embarrass it! Sir, I wish 
him joy of his change! 

I pray the committee to bear in mind the na- 
ture of the bill against which his opposition is | 
first directed. It is a bill making appropriations 
for the naval service, reported in the usual form | 
by the usual committee, upon the usual esti- 
mates. It is a bill providing for the pay and 
subsistence of our officers and seamen; for the 
repair and equipment of our ships, and for the im- | 
provement and repair of our navy-yards. During | 
the time that I have had a seat on this floor, a_ 
bill of a similar character has been passed early | 
in each — session, without question and 
without delay. | pray the committee also to 
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recollect the time when this opposition was first 
manifested. It was at the time when a war-cloud 
was lowering over the country—when a contest 
was expected with the second maritime Power in 
Europe, and when the uncertain character of our 
foreign relations rendered it necessary for us to 
urge, with all possible haste, our preparations 
for defense. It is a time like this, and upon a 
bill of this description, that the gentleman from 
Tennessee selects to break ground against the 
Administration! But whence the sudden flood 
of light which has gushed upon his benighted 


|| eyeballs, ‘disclosing deformity where all before 


was fair? Is it a ‘*Sun’’-beam, reflected from 
the ‘* Drapeau sans tache,’’ from the * spotless 
banner,” unfurled as a signal, and adopted asa 
marvelous proper war-cry by a certain little 
knot of politicians, and fastened on them in utter 
derision by those against whom it was vainly 
raised ? 

Let us examine the grounds upon which the 
gentleman has placed his opposition to the bill. 
He says there are too many navy-yards. I would 
ask if this question is never to be settled? Sir, 
the six navy-yards upon the Atlantic were estab- 
lished prior to the Administration of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. ‘The questions of the expediency of re- 
ducing their number, and of changing their loca- 
tion, have been repeatedly before Congress, and 
the result has uniformly been the same—namely, 
an implied refusal to make any change, and a 
determination to continue the yards as at present 
established, manifested by additional appropri- 


|| ations for their improvement. ‘This was the con- 
|| stant course until the year 1827, when the Nine- 
|| teenth Congress seemed decided by its action to 


remove all doubt. In that year the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the House reported against 
the establishment of navy-yards at Baltimore, 
Narraganset Bay, and New London; and an act 
was passed for the gradual improvement of the 
Navy of the United States, the sixth section of 
which is in the following words: 

‘ And be it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States be, and he hereby is, authorized to cause the 
navy-yards of the United States to be thoroughly examined, 
and plans to be prepared and sanctioned by the President, 
for the improvement of the same, and the preservation of 


|| the public property therein ; from which plans no deviation 


shall hereafter be made, but by his special order.”’ 


In pursuance of this authorization, the Presi- 
dent caused the several yards at Portsmouth, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Norfolk, and Pensacola, to be surveyed, and plans 
to be made, which were approved by him, and 
are now to be seen in the office of the Navy com- 
missioners. It is for the pons of carrying 
these plans into effect that the appropriations are 
asked for now, as they have been asked for in 
every preceding year of this Administration, 
which, in this respect, has only followed the ex- 
ample of the Administration to which it succeeded 
in pursuing what seemed to be the settled and 
invariable policy of the country. 

From the time when the first stroke was struck 
upon our navy-yards up to the time when the 
gentleman from Tennessee was first called to give 
his. powerful aid in the councils of the nation— 
which was the very epoch of the passage of the 
act to which I have rehavel-t period comprising 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years, the whole 
amount of the appropriations for all our navy- 
yards was only $3,106,200. During the time that 
gentleman has been in Congress, the amount ap- 
propriated for the same yards has been $2,248,123; 
and if we add thereto the cost of the dry-docks at 
Norfolk and Charleston, which have both been 
constructed within this period, the honorable gen- 
tleman will have sanctioned or permitted an ex- 
penditure upon these navy-yards, some of which 
now give him so much uneasiness, of $3,868,890! 
Sir, the gentleman has placed himself in an un- 
pleasant dilemma. If these establishments were 
not necessary, how can he justify himself for 
permitting so large an expenditure upon them 
without one word of caution or expostulation ? 
If they were necessary, what reason, what ex- 
cuse can he offer, for arresting the progress of 
this appropriation bill through his opposition to 
them : 

It would seem to be almost superfluous to enter 
into an argument to show the impolicy of reda- 
cing our navy-yards, but I will, nevertheless, ask 
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the indulgence of the committee for a few minutes 
to enable me to glance at this question. The 
French have a proverb, that “a mouse with one 
hole is soon caught.’’ This saying is peculiarly 
applicable here. 
stations, how easy would it be for an enemy that 
was powerful upon the ocean to blockade our 
whole fleet; increase the number to what we now 
have, and it becomes impracticable. 


ing one of our seven naval arsenals, the shock 
would scarcely be felt; but if all our naval stores 
were concentrated upon one or two points, the 


| which are infinitely superior to anything we can 
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establishments, of which I will enumerate five, 


|| boast of. These are the works at Cherbourg, in 


|| rock, 
Jesides, if | 
an enemy were to attack and succeed in destroy- | 


destruction of either would be a blow from which | 


it would be impossible to recover during the con- 


tinuance of a war, and which might produce a | 
disastrous issue to the conflict. Again, by having | 


our navy-yards scattered along our extensive 


coast, much greater activity might be given to | 


their operations in time of war, as the services of 


all the ship carpenters in their immediate neigh- | 


borhood could be secured; whereas, whether the 
establishments were large or small, no more ship 
builders could be procured to labor in them than 
were to be found in their vicinity, unless at an 
increased expense. Our people are migratory in 
their disposition; but they are also a calculating 
pas. When they pull up their stakes, it is 
yecause they expect to find greater profit and 
advantage from setting them down elsewhere. 
Sir, they will not suffer you to transplant them, 
unless you make it for their interest. You may 


carry your establishments to them, but you can- | 


not bring them to yourestablishments. The whole 


|| the English Channel, where the labor of man has, 
If we had but one or two naval | 


by raising an artificial island, created a secure 


| roadstead, and where a superb basin, large enough 
| to contain a fleet, has been blown out of the solid 


Then there is Brest, at the mouth of the 
Channel, the establishments in the Loire, and at 
Rochefort, in the Bay of Biscay, and at Toulon, 
in the Mediterranean. Sir, I hope that our self- 
conceit may not lead us to suppose that we are 


| wiser than all the rest of the world, and that a 


policy pursued unvaryingly by all the Adminis- 


| trations of Great Britain, and by all the Govern- 


ments of France, will not be rejected without 
mature deliberation—more deliberation than can 
or ought to be bestowed upon it as an incident to 
an appropriation bill. Itis a policy, too, which 


is better calculated for our Confederacy, and more || 
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imperiously required by us, than by either of the | 
nations to which I have referred. The vast extent | 


of our sea-board, and the consequent impossi- 
bility of a concentration of our physical means, 
call loudly for this system. The very nature of 
our federative Republic makes it one of indis- 


pensable necessity—a necessity which does not | 


exist elsewhere, but which has never been lost 
sight of by any Administration, as is shown by 
the endeavor to apportion, as far as practicable, 


the expenditures of our Government among the || 


| different sections of our country. 


power of the United States has been exerted in || 


vain to build up one city, while villages, towns, 


and cities have started up as if by magic, without | 


our aid or the aid of the States, in every section 
of our country. The gentleman from Tennessee 
cited the example of Great Britain as conclusive 
against the multiplication of navy-yards. He 
represented that nation as having only two great 
gaval establishments, and of course referred to 
those at Portsmouth and Plymouth. Sir, I know 
not what that gentleman may consider as great 
naval establishments, but in England there are 
seven dock yards, the least of which is far superior 
to the greatest of ours. Four of these are between 
London and the mouth of the Thames; they arg 
situated at Deptford, Woolwich, Chathams, and 
Sheerness; then come the two great yards of 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, upon the shores of 
the English Chantel; and then at the confluence 
of the Bristol and St. George’s channels, in the 
magnificent harbor of Milford Haven, is the new 
establishment of Pembroke, which it is the inten- 


tion of the British Government to make one of the | 
first, if not the first, naval station in the world. | 


This is the furthest from London of all the docks, 
and yet the distance is only two hundred and 
thirty-seven miles. I will mention a few of the 
improvements atsome of the establishments which 
the gentleman considers of an inferior class. 
The dock-yard at Deptford contains thirty-one 
acres; it has two wet docks, one of which covers 
an qcre and a half, and the other two acres; it 
has three building slips for men-of-war, a basin, 


two mast-ponds, twenty forges for anchors, be- | 


sides mast-houses, timber-sheds, &c.; and there 
are employed in it, in time of peace, one thousand 
artificers. 

The dock-yard at Woolwich is a mile long; it 


has two dry-docks, several slips for building, || 


three mast-ponds, a boat-pond, a rope-walk four 
hundred yards long, and employs fifteen hundred 
workmen in time of peace. 

The establishment at Chatham is one mile in 
extent along the river; it has two basins, four 
docks, six building slips, twenty-one forges, store- 
houses six hundred and forty feet long, a sail-loft 


| fore for want of suitable accommodations. 


two hundred and nine feet long, and an extensive | 


rope-walk. 


he yard at Sheerness contains sixty acres. It | 
was formerly used only for building frigates, and | 


for making slight repairs, but it has been rebuilt | 


since the peace of 1815 at a cost of $14,400,000, 
and is, perhaps, the first in Europe; it has an 
extensive quay-wall, a basin capable of contain- 
ing six first-rate ships of the line, two basins for 
smaller vessels, three dry-docks, and the largest 
store-house in England. 

In France there are no less than thirteen naval 


With regard to the appropriation which is re- 
quired by the Navy commissioners for the Ports- 
mouth navy-yard, it is less by $26,000 than the 
estimate made by the commander of that yard, 
who is not an eastern man,and who can have no 
interest in the appropriation but the interest of 
his country. 


from the lieutenant of that yard, who does not 
expect to be continued there, who is not a citizen 
of New Hampshire, and whose pecuniary inter- 
ests cannot in any way be affected by the decision 
of Congress in this matter. He writes to me that 
the appropriation is absolutely necessary; and 
that the timber at that yard has suffered hereto- 
Me- 
thinks it would be quite as prudent to rely upon 
the estimates of the Navy commissioners, con- 
firmed as they are by the impartial and unbiased 
opinions of the officers of the yard, as to take a 
leap in the dark with those who determine, with- 


| out showing any grounds for their decision, that 


the appropriation ought to be reduced. 

Sir, I perfectly agree with my honorable col- 
league, who sits before me, [Mr. Evans,] in his 
contempt of the argument resorted to by a Ports- 


| mouth newspaper, and transferred to the columns 


| of the Globe. 


I trust that, in the location of our 
public works we shall never debase ourselves 
by investigating the state of the ballot-box. If we 
stooped to this inquiry, we should have nothing 
permanent, and everything would depend — 
the changes in the political atmosphere. 


only inquiry for us to make is, whether the ap- 


| propriations are necessary and proper. 


If they 


are, let us grant them, though every vote in the 


| place where they are to be expended should be 


given against the Administration; if they are not, 
I say let them be withholden, though every vote 
in that place should be such as the majority in 
this House could desire. 

In the article referred to by my honorable col- 


| league, I was amused by the rhodomontade of 


the writer in calling the harbor of Portsmouth | 
the best harbor in the world; but I am not dis- | 


posed to quarrel with him for the extravagance 
of his eulogy. Sir, this is the only harbor of the 
State; it is the poor man’s ewe lamb, and it is 
no wonder that they are disposed to praise and 
to cherish it. There is no doubt, however, of its 
being a very good harbor, and a navy-yard is 
well situated there as an adjunct to that of Bos- 
ton. It furnishes a good port under their lee to 
all vessels bound to Boston from the east, and 
that may not be abl* to weather Cape Ann, the 
eastern point of Boston bay. If they should fall 
to leeward of this cape, they can up helm, and 
bear away for Portsmouth, where they are at 
ence in from sea, and safe from storm. 

Sir, I should not have said a word respecting 
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| the advantages of my own State, if another mem- 
| ber from it had not spoken in doubtful terms of 
them in his eagerness to sustain the New Hamp. 
shire navy-yard; and if the honorable gent), ~ 
_ from Virginia who preceded me in this debate 
had not made an argument for that yard * op the 
score of the benefit it was to Maine,’’ The State 
of Maine derives no advantage whatever from 
the location of this navy-yard on her westery 
frontier, and I trust the gentleman from Virginia 
will permit me to set him right in this particular 
| And with regard to the natural advantages of the 
sea-coast of my own State, in comparison with 
| Portsmouth, I am sure that | shall be sustained 
by every one acquainted with the shores of the 
United States east of Boston, in the assertion 
| which I here make, that as harbors of refuge, ag 
situations for navy-yards, as stations for fleets, 
| there are many harbors in Maine decidedly gy. 
perior to thatof New Hampshire. Among many 
others, | will mention Wiscasset, where a fleet 
of the largest size may ride in safety in from five 
to twelve fathoms water, on good holding ground, 
perfectly land-locked, and secure from the ene- 
, my; Booth bay, so well known to our numerous 
coasters, and in which I have counted more than 
seventy vessels, which had sought shelter there 
| atthe same moment from the threatening of a 
storm; the waters of the Penobscot, in which, 
| among other harbors, is that of Castine, which 
the British know so well how to appreciate, and 
|of which it is said in a report of Commodore 
Bainbridge, ‘* that it has great strength, from its 
* natural situation. Its bold water and excellent 
* harbor affording shelter for the largest fleets, its 
| accessibility at all seasons of the year, its fa- 
|* vorable situation for the entry of prizes, &c., 





Since the proposition was made to | 
reduce this expenditure, I have received a letter || 


he | 


|| and its geographical position, make its posses- 
‘sion an object of the highest consequence in the 
‘event of another war with Great Britain.’’ The 
only other harbor which I will mention, is the 
magnificent sound running up into the heart of 
| Mount Desert, where all the navies of the world 
might ride in security, perfectly sheltered from 
|| wind and sea, and which, if it belonged to any 
| other State, would be the theme of many an elab- 
| orate encomium, and the occasion of many a long 
speech. Several of these harbors have the ad- 
vantage which the gentleman from Rhode Island 
| claims exclusively for Narraganset bay—that of 
being accessible with a northwest wind. They 
| do not, like that bay, labor under the disadvantage 
of being easily blockaded; and by their position, 
| stretching into the Atlantic, they are very im- 
| portant in a military point of view. Sir, my 
honorable colleague [Mr. Evans] said there were 
more harbors in Maine than on the whole South 
| Atlantic frontier. He would have been nearer 
the mark if he had said, there were more good 
| harbors in Maine than in all the rest of the Uni- 
|| ted States. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts on my right, 
| (Mr. Patiures,] found a novel reason for opposing 
this bill; or rather, he found two. The first was 
that there was a balance of appropriations. Sir, 
|if the gentleman had examined this matter, he 
| would have found that, from the institution of 
our Government, the average of the balances of 
appropriations was about thirty-seven and a half 
per cent. Sir, these balances arise from the very 
necessity of the case. The estimates for the ser- 
vice of the ensuing year must be made before the 
Ist of December, and the supplies may not be 
voted before a quarter or a third ef the year has 
elapsed. Until the act has passed, no contracts 
can be made, no engagement entered into. 50 
that, though the supplies are nominally for the 
calendar year, yet in reality they are for twelve 
months, beginning with the month.of May. If 
the whole amount of the appropriations should, 
therefore, be inconsiderately expended before the 
month of January, there would be a cessation of 
labor on all the public works for nearly, if not 
quite, one third part of the year. Besides, pay- 
ments are not made until the work is executed; 
and unforeseen causes may prevent or retard the 
fulfillment of contracts; or the very nature of the 
contract may require more time than a year for 
| its completion, or the contractor may en tirely fail 
| to comply with his engagements, in all of which 
cases balances must of necessity be accumulated. 
As an instance in point may be adduced the large 
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balance under the head of ordnance and ordnance 
stores. The amount applicable for the service of 
the year was $32,745 72. The amount expended 
was only $12,809 67; the reason for which was, 
that the gunpowder, which had been furnished on 
contract, did not stand the severe tests required 
by the Navy Commissioners, and proposals had 
to be issued anew, under which the powder has 
not yet been furnished, though contracted for. 
The second reason of the gentleman for opposing 
the progress of this bill was, that we had no 
account of what part had been expended of the 
sum which was voted last year for the repairs in 
the Portsmouth navy-yard—the enormous sum 
ef $4,000! Really, sir, this looks too much like 
trifling. The gentleman is ready to vote the 
public treasure with an unsparing hand, to furnish 
a capital for his mercantile friends in New York, 
but not*a cent will he vote for repairs of navy- 
yards, until he has the proof that the unconscion- 
able sum of $4,000 has been judiciously expended 
“in mending windows, replacing slates upon the 
roofs, stopping leaks,’’ &c. Sir, it is the business 
of the Auditors to settle accounts, and to them 
we had better leave it. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Taompson] rose apparently with a predetermin- 
ation to find fault with everything emanating 
from the Administration. He began with de- 
nouncing as most extraordinary the manner in 
which this bill was introduced. Sir, I have al- 
ready stated that it was introduced in the usual 
manner, and I challenge any gentleman to prove 
the contrary. He then objects to the bill for be- 
ing in dribblets. What would the gentleman 
have? Does he wish that we should vote at once 
the sums which may, in a series of years, be 
expended in each of the navy-yards? Sir, it 
would be in vain to attempt to please any person 


Maritime Defenses—Mr. Jarvis. 
sir, never! Is there any greater hope of Georgia? | 
Ask her Representatives, and they will tell you 
it is equally forlorn. Even Florida disclaims all | 
wish to avail herself of the invidious partition. 
She complains not of partiality; she declares, | 


| through her Delegate, that she is satisfied with 


ern portion of the Confederacy ? 
| which the renown of that Navy has inspire¢ 


| the whole United States! 


who is resolved upon being displeased. To make | 
our navy-yards what they ought to be would re- | 


quire an appropriation ten times as great as the 
resent estimates. Suppose such a bill had been 
introduced, and I ask what would have been the 
language of that gentleman and of those who act 
with him? We should have heard the changes 
rung upon bribery, corruption, and extravagance, 
and wasteful expenditure, in good set phrases; 
and the Administration would have been asked, 
and very pertinently too, why it deviated from 
the beaten track in asking for greater appropria- 
tions than it was possible to expend during the 
ear? 

The gentleman says that the appropriations 
are not fairly distributed, and his observations 
are calculated to produce a state of irritation at 
the South, by instilling the very unfounded sus- 
picion that justice has not been done to that sec- 
tion of the United States in the expenditure of the 
revenue. In order to establish this position, he 
is reduced to the necessity of making a novel 
and somewhat remarkable division of the United 
States, 
to Virginia, inclusive, he calls the North Atlantic; 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
the eastern shore of Florida, to Cape Sable, he 


The twelve Atlantic States, from Maine | 


the treatment she has received from her eastern 
friends, she asks not for such help, nor such 
defenders. What, then, has become of this 
southern Atlantic division? Renounced by North 
Carolina, repudiated by Georgia, rejected by 
Florida; what is there left of it? In the expressive 
phraseology of the West, there is left hardly a 
grease spot! 

In order to make out his charge of partiality in 
the expenditure of the revenue, the gentleman 
from South Carolina gives to the North Atlantic 
all the expenditures for the Navy. Is it come to 
this? Is the Navy, for the purposes of party, to 
bé made a sectional concern? Does the honor, 
which radiates from our flag wherever the stars 
and stripes are seen to float, belong exclusively 
to the North? Are the skill, and the valor, and 
the illustrious deeds of our small but truly gallant 
Navy the pride and the property of only the north- 
Is the respect 

| for 
the United States, wherever waves can waft or 
winds blow, a sectional concern? Sir, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina may refuse to claim 
any portion for his State, but I trust she will not 
regard him as a faithful Representative, in this 
particular, of her opinions or her feelings; and 
sure [am that there is not another State in the 
Union that will be willing to relinquish its share 
of the imperishable glory which that Navy, com- 
mon to us all, cherished by us all, has shed over 
Sir, upon examination 
of the Navy Register, | find that there is nota 
State or Territory which has not contributed 
officers to the naval service; and where are our 
ships employed? Atthe North? No, sir! upon 


| the shores of the gulf frontier of the United States; 


in the West Indies; inthe Mediterranean; on the 
coasts of Brazil and Africa; in the Pacific, and in 
the East Indies; everywhere protecting our com- 


| merce, giving security to our mariners, and ex- 


calls the South Atlantic; and from Cape Sable to | 
the Sabine, he denominates the Gulf district. He | 
considers Maryland and Virginia unworthy to be | 


classed with South Carolina. 
off from the South, and has joined them to the 
eastern and middle States. 
division. The eastern and middle States are 
ready and willing to be classed with the ancient 
dominion; her services in the early days of our 
Republic, in the days of trial and peril, can never 


Sir, [I accept the | 


He has cast them | 


be forgotten; we take pride in her great men of | 


those days, and we claim them as the common 
property of our country. ‘The gentleman has 
divided the States to suit his purposes; but will 
they stay divided? Will North Carolina suffer 
herself to be cut off from her old associates ?— 
North Carolina, whose conduct as a member of 
this Confederacy, is a model for the imitation of 
the other States; contented, magnanimous, mod- 
erate in her demands, and never urging them 
with importunity; neitherrash, nor boisterous, nor 
impetuous, nor vain-glorious, she vaunts not her- 
self; and, satisfied with her honorable rank among 
her sister States, looks calmly down upon the 
turbulence of her southern neighbor. Will she 
give herconsentto this arbitrary division? Never, 





tending the name and the fame of our country. 
With what propriety, then, can the appropriation 
for our Navy be called a sectional appropriation? 

Then, sir, there are the expenses of the five re- 
cruiting stations which are to be charged against 
the North. These are established at Boston, New 
York, Piiladelphia, Baltimore,and Norfolk. And 
where else, let me ask, should they be placed? 
They are placed in those ports where most sea- 
men are to be found for the service of the Navy, 
and it would be idle to place them elsewhere. 
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cost of the latter was $76,622 27; the expense of 
the Charleston vessel exceeding that of the New 
York vessel $36,883 45. The frigate Philadelphia 
was built at Philadelphia, and cost $179,549; the 
frigate Chesapeake was built at Norfolk and cost 
$220,677. These frigates were of equal size, and 
the difference of cost in favor of the northern 
frigate was $41,128. The frigate President, which 
was built at New York, was four hundred tons 
larger than the Chesapeake, and cost only $233 
more. The comparison in every instance is in 
favor of building at the North; and yet we are 
to be told that economy requires that we should 
build at the South. 

The result was the same in the construction of 
the docks at Norfolk and Boston. These docks 
are of the same size, and are built of the same 
materials; the one in Boston cost, in round num- 
bers, $677,000, and the dock at Norfolk cost 
$950,000. Iam aware that a part of this differ- 
ence may have arisen from diflerence in the cost 
of materials, from greater difficulty in excavation, 
and in preparing the bottom of the dock for the 
reception of the masonry; but certainly a fair 
object of comparison is the cost of the labor in 
the masonry of the two docks. The labor in the 
masonry of the dock at Boston cost $123,502 60, 
and at Norfolk $201,816 79, or sixty-three per 
cent. more. Soon after I had become acquainted 
with the fact of this great difference, I had an 


| opportunity of asking the cause of it of the able 


Of what avail would it be to have a recruiting | 


station at Charleston or Pensacola, where, out of 
six thousand seven hundred and six seamen who 


| were registered in the different ports of the Uni- | 


ted States, only forty-seven were registered at | 


these ports, if indeed another reason were want- 
| ing, is equally conclusive. It is, that the wages 
| of seamen in the South are so high, that it would 
be inconsistent with economy to ship them; for 
it would be impossible to procure them at the rate 
which is paid in the northern Atlantic ports. Sir, 
while the complaint was fresh upon the lips of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, a letter was 


being at seventeen dollars, he could not procure 


cure them at the former price. 

And while upon the subject of wages, permit 
me to notice the position taken by the gentleman 
from South Carolina—that, in consequence of the 
cheapness of slave labor, the expense of ship 
building is much less at the South than at the 
North. Sir, according to the old saying, ‘an 
ounce of practice is worth a pound of theory.”’ 
An experiment was made of the cost of building 





York. These vessels were of the same size. 
The cost of the former was $113,505 72, and the 


Charleston, and only twenty-three at Pensacola? | 
Another reason for not shipping our seamen at | 


received at the Navy Department from the com- | 
mandant of the navy-yard at Pensacola, giving | 
information that, in consequence of slave labor | 


|; § structe 
seamen for twelve dollars the month, (the price | 


° , . lho 
allowed in the Navy,) and asking leave to pro- || Congress to have Pensacola selected for one of 


' = | ’ ¢ 3 
at our several ports. The John Adams was built || ahd undera Secretary of the Navy from the mid- 
at Charleston, and the Adams was built at New || dle States, the necessary inquiries and examina- 


engineer under whose superintendence both docks 
were constructed. He told me it was because 
more work was done for the same money at the 
North; that though the flominal price of laber 
was less at Norfolk than at Boston, yet the dif- 
ference in the amount of labor performed was 
much greater in favor of the latter, 

The, gentleman complains of the Administra- 
tion because a dry dock has not been constructed 
| at Pensacola, and insists that authority was given 

for this purpose nine years ago. Sir, authority 
was given at that time to the Pres@lent by law, 
viz: on March 3, 1827, to cause two dry-docks 
to be constructed—one to the north, and the other 
to the south of the Potomac; and in the exercise 
of the discretion confided to him, the navy-yards 
of Charlestown, near Boston, and of Gosport, 
near Norfolk—the latter being the extreme point 
of our coast towards the south where there was 
water sufficient for our large ships—were selected 
for the sites of the two docks, which were begun 
| in 1827, and finished in 1833; and the require- 
ments of the law were thus complied with, Upen 
what ground, then, does the gentleman assert 
that authority exists for constructing a dry-dock 
at Pensacola? He tells us, with a sneer, that the 
Navy Department appears to be ignorant of this 
fact; and weil may it be so, for no such fact 
| exists. 

Not only, sir, were there no instructions given 
by Congress for the construction of a dock at 
Pensacola, but it is also evident that no such in- 
tention existed; for, in the very law to which I 
have referred, and in the next section to that 
which authorizes the two docks which have been 
| built, we find this authority is given to the Pres- 
ident: ‘* to cause the necessary examinations and 
| ‘inquiries to be made, to ascertain the practica- 

‘ bility and expediency of erecting a marine rail- 
‘ way for the repair of sloops of war and other 
‘ vessels of an inferior class, at Pensacola; and 
| ‘if it should appear from such inquiry and ex- 
| f amination, that such railway would be useful to 
‘the Navy, and can be constructed at a reason- 
* able oxpeaety that he cause the same to be con- 

.? Now, is it not apparent from this 
section, that it did not enter into the intention of 


| the dry-docks? Congress was too wise to under- 
| take a work of that magnitude where there was 
| not sufficient water to float our large vessels; but 
| as there was sufficient water for our sloops, and 
other vessels of an inferior class, prone was 
made fora railway upon which they might be 
repaired. 
Vil! it be asked why this has not been done? 
The answer is, that, under an eastern President 


tions were instituted; but then came a change of 


North 


'administration, the Secretary from the 
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by a Secretary from the South Atlantic, a polit- 
ical friend of the gentleman from South Carolina. 
What course does he take? This South Atlantic 
Secretary will surely take care of the South, and 
the railway will be erected with all possible des- 
patch! Is it so? Sir, if you will turn to the 
report of Mr. Secretary Branch you will see that, 
after,referring to the report of the engineer who 
had been appointed to make the examination, he 
says: ‘It has not been deemed advisable since 
* the receipt of the report to take any new order 
‘on the subject, in consequence of the great diffi- 
‘culties and heavy expense attendant upon its 
‘construction as therein represented.’’ By ref- 
erence to the report of the very able and practical 
engineer who was employed, it will be seen that 
the difficulties to be overcome were not of a char- 
acter that would have prevented a northern Sec- 
retary from going ahead, and that the whole ex- 
pense, including an allowance of re per 
cent. for contingencies, was estimated at only 
$77,682. Truly, a Secretary of the Navy from 
the South Atlantic does not appear to be of much 
avail to Pensacola, and the Gulf section would 
fare better in the hands of an enemy from the 
North, than under the nursing care of such a 
friend as this from the South. 

jut T have not yet done with Pensacola, of 
which the gentleman from South Carolina has 
made himself the champion. . He calls upon us 
to appropriate two million nine hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for that yard, and threatens us 
with the loss of the regular appropriation bill for 
the usual purposes of the Navy unless this be 
granted, Sir, this threat souaied harsh upon my 
ear: it was out of place. The gentleman will 
learn, if he should make the attempt, that the 
House of Representatives of the United Sgates is 
not to be operated upon by such influences. This 
House will give much from reasonable consider- 
ations: it may, too often, perhaps, give from 
kindness. But, sir, it never has had, and I trust 


| which are unsurpassed by any vessels that we 


| at Pensacola, there should exist such a lamentable 
| deficiency as the gentleman from South Carolina | 


it never will have, a boon extorted from it by a | 


menace. Sir, even if there were danger in the 


threat, | would tell the gentleman that he would, | 


by making it, injure, rather than promote, the 
object he has in view. But, sir, it is harmiess; 
there is no terror in it. I am confident that upon 
reflection the gentleman himself would revolt at 
such a proceeding, and would be the last to sus- 
tain such a proposition. What! because this 
House will not agree to introduce into an ordinary 
appropriation bill an appropriation of a most 
extraordinary character—an appropriation unpa- 
ralleled in extravagance, which has not been rec- 
ommended by the executive branch of this Gov- 
ernment, or examined by a committee of the 
legislative—because the House objects to an ap- 


propriation of this amount, introduced in this || 
manner, the pledged faith of the nation is to be || 
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Atlantic was removed and his place was supplied | 
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He tells us, also, that not even a long-boat can 
be repaired there. If his information on this 
head is from the same quarter, I cannot place any 


| dependance upon it; and it would seem strange 


indeed if, after an expenditure of between four 
and five hundred thousand dollars upon that yard, 
it were in so destitute a condition as he asserts. 
If it were so, what must we think of Pensacola? 


The whole amount expended upon all our navy- || 


yards, except Washington, prior to February, 
1806, was as follows: 


Portsmouth, ooo ccecccsccccsesccseesGdd,249 07 || 


SOND » Kb.wro se oSesnedee ive duedeee 80,521 94 | 
New TOE uccnsnetiateswmwwedn dunes 89,655 50 
Philadelphia. . Cees ereeesereees 41,180 84 


IRORTOSs 66 466 cw Sen dreekekoeteseews 52,748 78 || 


| 
$297,256 13 | 


There have been expended at Pensacola 
$419,748 05, being $122,491 92 more than was | 
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expended on the five yards above enumerated, 
from their creation to 1806; and yet we had con- | 


| trived to keep our ships of war in a very tolerable 


state of efficiency. We were able to repair not 
only our long-boats, but those noble frigates, 


have since built—which freed us from paying 
tribute to the Barbary Powers, and gave so good 
an account of the English heart of oak. Now, 
if, after so great an expenditure as has been made 


would have us believe, it must be occasioned eithicr | 
by a wasteful expenditure of the appropriations, 
which | am not disposed to admit without con- 


| clausive evidence, when I recollect the high char- 
| acter of the officers who have been stationed 


there: or else it must have arisen from the entire 
unfitness of the place for a navy-yard, which I 
am equally unprepared to allow. 

gut this navy-yard, for the culpable neglect of 
which the Administration is to be made respons- 
ible, has received its full share of attention and 
expenditure since its establishment, as will be 
evident from the following facts. During the 
eleven years which have elapsed since the estab- 
lishment of the yard at Pensacola, the whole 
umount of expenditures, exclusive of those for 
dry-docks, on the six Atlantic navy-yards, has 


| been $2,395,074 95, being, on an average, about 


$399,179 16 for each yard; while the amount ex- 
pended on Pensacola is $419,748 05, or upwards 


| of twenty thousand five hundred dollars more 
| than the average. The average estimate for Ports- 


violated, and our officers and sailors are to remain || 


unpaid! 
who will defend so monstrous a suggestion! 

I have said that this appropriation would be of 
extravagance without a parallel. It is so by the 
gentleman’s own showing. There have already 
been expended upon the navy-yard at Pensacola 
upwards of four hundred thousand dollars; and 
we are asked for nearly three millions more! 


Sir, there is not a member of this body | 


|| the view of the House, and I am sorr 


Undoubtedly this expenditure would render the | 


Pensacola navy-yard the first in the United States, 
since it would be nearly, if not quite, as much as 
the aggregate of the expenditures upon our two 
most important yards, namely, those at Norfolk 
and Boston, from the time of their purchase up 
to the present day! Not so, sir. 
priation, the gentleman tells us, will only serve 
to place Pensacola upon a footing with the least 
of the Atlantic navy-yards. 

I take the gentleman’s own assertions, and [ 
ask the committee whether they are prepared to 


| sacola. 


mouth, New York, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton in the bill now before the committee is only 
$50,132 50; while the amount proposed for Pen- 
sacola is $64,000. In addition to this sum, the 
Committee on Naval Affairs have recommended 
an appropriation of $200,000 for constructing a 
hydraulic dock or a marine railway, and for re- 
moving the bar at the entrance of the bay of Pen- 
The gentleman from South Carolina 
seemed to think that it was the potency of his 


| thunder which had brought this appropriation to 


to be 
obliged to disturb his self-complacency. ‘The bill 
for this improvement was decided on by the com- 
mittee many days before the gentleman favored 
us with his views; and I had been prevented from 
reporting it to the House by the question of the 
North Carolina election, which, it will be remem- 
bered, prevented for a number of days the reports 
of committees from being made. So far as I am 


| individually concerned, I can assure the gentle- 


This appro- 


expend upon Pensacola nearly as much as the | 
whole cost of the navy-yards at Boston and Nor- | 
folk, when all that they can promise themselves | 
from such an expenditure is to put it on a footing | 
with the navy-yard at Philadelphia, which has | 


not cost one twentieth part of that sum? But the 
honorable gentleman Las not done justice to Pen- 


sacola; he has derived his information from some | 


source which is unworthy of reliance; he has 
been grossly deceived. 


| 


| of the committee. 


man that the course pursued by him in this de- | 


bate, if it had produced any effect whatever, would 
have vanebba instead of accelerating the action 
Sir, the Committee on Naval 
Affairs agreed unanimously that the experiment 
of removing the bar at Pensacola was worthy of 
trial, but they are by no means so confident in 
the result as the gentleman from South Carolina. 
He refers to the successful experiment which has 
been made in removing the bar at Nantucket, as 
an earnest of what may be expected at Pensacola; 
but he was very unfortunate in his example, for 
the attempt to remove the bar at Nantucket has 
ones to be an entire failure. I hope that it may 

e otherwise at Pensacola; but I put it to the good 
sense of the committee whether, under these cir- 
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cumstances, the practicability of deepening the 
| water ought not to be ascertained before we plunge 
| headlonginto an expense of millions, which would 
| be useless unless that object can be effected—un. 
| less, indeed, the committee should be disposed to 
| aid the views of speculators, without regard to 
the public interest. - 

It was painful to me to hear what seemed to be 
the crowning reason for the lavish expenditure 
| which has been urged upon us. It was distinct} 
| stated that the ** Sop to Cerberus”? was not suf. 
ficiently large. This was an unusual sound to 
| be borne on southern breezes. The gentlemen 

who have heretofore represented the interests of 
| the South may have-been rash—may have been 
impetuous, but they always manifested a gener. 
| ous spirit. Ambition may have been theirs— 
towering, overweening ambition—but it was un- 
| tainted with avarice. Their views with regard 
| to the national expenditure were liberal, enlicht- 
ened, patriotic. They would have indignantly 
| repelled the proposition of working by the rule. 
of-three, to ascertain whether the South had re- 
ceived its share of expenditures. 

Sir, it is irksome to me to take such a view of 
the subject. For my own part, I ask not where 
the revenue has been expended; whether in the 
North or the South, the East or the West. I 
only ask that it may be expended in the most 
judicious manner. In saying this I speak not 
my own sentiments alone; but I consider myself 
the organ of the State which I have, in part, the 
honor to represent. Maine never has been ob- 
trusive with her claims, and she never will be. 
The third State in point of tonnage, furnishing 
a large proportion of the seamen of the United 
States, and with more good harbors than can be 
found in all the other States of the Confederacy, 
she has but a small proportion of your naval offi- 
cers; nota fort of any importance to defend her 
numerous bays and harbors, and not a navy- 
yard upon her extended coast. I say not this 
as a matter of complaint, but rather of pride. | 
rejoice that our citizens can take care of them- 
selves; that they exercise their industry at home, 
.nstead of besetting the Executive for appoint- 
ments in the Army and Navy, or in the public 
offices at the seat of Government; that they pay 
their share of the revenue of the country; ay, 
sir, and scot and lot, ‘too, without complaining 
that it is not expended within our borders. She 
has increased, and is increasing, rapidly in wealth 
and in population, unaided by the favors of the 
General Government. She cares not for your 
patronage, and she scorns to ask for it. Look 
in your public offices here, and how many citi- 
zens of Maine will you find, from the heads of 
Departments down to the most insignificant of 
your clerks? Sir, amid the whole host I know 
of butone! Let us compare the number of ofii- 
| cers of the Navy furnished by commercial Maine 
'and by the plantation State of South Carolina. 
The former has a free white population, accord- 
| ing to the last census, of three hundred and nine- 
ty-eight thousand two hundred and sixty; the 
latter of two hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three. The whole num- 
ber of captains, commanders, lieutenants, and 
midshipmen in the Navy are seven hundred and 

eighty-five, of which the proportion of South 
| Carolina, according to her free white population, 
would be nineteen, and of Maine twenty-nine; 
but South Carolina has forty, and Maine has 
twenty. The former has double her proportion; 
the latter has nearly one third less than she 1s 
entitled to! 

The gentleman complains of the monstrous 
| inequality in the disbursements for fortifications, 
and in the distribution of our forts and garrisons. 
Sir, I confess myself at a loss to comprehend him. 
If he had said that the North had a right to com- 
plain, and that the South Atlantic and Gulf fron- 
tier had received more than their share, he would 
have the advantage of being sustained by existing 
facts. When we get to talking about shares, (sir, 
I detest the word,) we must first determine upon 
what these shares are to be founded. Shall they 
be in proportion to the population, or to the num- 
ber and importance of the ports to be defended, 
or of the magnitude of the commerce to be pro- 
| tected? Take either, take all—the result will still 
be the same. 
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The North Atlantic frontier of the gentleman | 
comprises the sea-board of the Atlantic States from 
Maine to Virginia, inclusive; the South Atlantic 
and Gulf frontiers comprehend the shores of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Louisiana. The first division con- | 
sists of twelve States, who have upon this floor | 
one hundred and forty-two Representatives; the 
latter is composed of five States and one Terri- 
tory, having thirty-nine Representatives and one 
Delegate. The expenditures for fortifications 
have been as follows: | 
North Atlantic frontier. .....+++++$5,830,886 00 | 
South Atlantic and Gulf.....e.e.. 4,027,227 00 

Dividing these sums by States and Represent- 
atives, the following result is produced: 

For each State of the North Atlantic..§485,907 17 | 
For each State and Territory of the 

South Atlantic and Gulf......... 757,871 17 | 
Foreach Representative of the North 

Atlantic. cccccccrcccsccccesccecs 
For each Representative of the South 

Atlantic and Gulf.......eseeeees 113,680 67 

But if we wish to see a specimen of ** monstrous 
inequality,’’ we must compare the five Atlantic | 
States of New England with the five States and | 
the Territory of the South Atlantic and Gulf. 

New South Atlan- | 


41,062 58 | 


England.  ticandGulf. | 
White population......+. 1,653,564 — 1,325,534 | 
Ports of entry. .ceeesecee 33 24 | 
Ports where the presence | 
of custom-house officers 
is considered necessary, 115 44 | 
Tonnage of vessels built... 95,145 4,648 | 
Tonnage of vessels owned, 
exclusive of steamboats, 807,425 88,900 | 
Tonnage of vessels en- 
tered. .cccccccccesese 448,592 269,796 | 
Forts completed......... - 9 | 
Cost of forts completed... - 2,820,690 
Forts under construction.. 3 6 


Expended upon forts un-_ .- 
der construction... ..«+$1,119,678 $1,726,537 
Let me crave the attention of the committee to 
a comparison between complaining South Caro- 
lina and uncomplaining Maine: 


Maine. a. 

Free white population.... 398,260 257,863 
Tonnage of vessels built, 

Qe Perey rere 51,687 650 


Tonnage of vessels owned, 
exclusive of steamboats, 
18 for 1. .ccocccescccce 

Tonnage of vessels enter- 


225,297 12,238 


ing, 27 for 10....-.+e+. 151,281 54,259 
Ports of entry, 4 for 1.... 12 - 3 
Hospital money collected, 

55 for Lo. cseccccecccee $4,671 71 $870 42 
Forts finished. .....e.eee - 1 
Forts under construction, - Q 
Expended upon forts un- 

der construction.......- - $324,426 


But though so much has been expended upon 
the fortifications of Charleston harbor, it is not the 
fault of the Administration that the expenditures 
have not been still greater. The operations on 
Fort Sumter, which is nearly in the center of 
the lower part of Charleston harbor, have been 
suspended since the month of November, 1834. 
The general position and character of this work 
were decided upon during the administration of 
the War Department by a distinguished gentle- 
man of the South; the first appropriation for the 
fortifications in Charleston harbor were made in 
1828, and active operations on Fort Sumter were 
begun in 1829, since which period the work had 
steadily advanced, and as rapidly as the nature 
of it would permit. It was founded on a sand 
bank, or shoal, no part of which was ever left 
bare at the lowest tides, and over much of which 
the water is never less than eight or ten feet deep. 
This shoal, after having been selected for the 

osition of a fort under the administration of the 

ar Department by a distinguished citizen of 
that State, after it had been occupied by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for more than five 
years, and the foundation of the fort had begun 
to show itself above the water, was granted b 
the State of South Carolina, on the 5th day of 
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Forts Com- 

and posts. panies. 
North Atlantic. occiccocccce 15 Q2 
South Atlantic and Gulf... 18 27 
Lake and Western frontier, 19 67 
52 116 


|; man made this complaint against the Adminis- 


| to others to draw their own inferences. 


Maritime Defenses—Mr. Jarvis. 
May, 1834, to ** William Lavall, his heirs and 
assigns, forever, in free and common socage.”? | 
[t is called in the grant ** a plantation or tract of | 
land,’’ and it is granted with all woods, trees, 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging. Woods 
and trees upon a sand bank covered with salt | 
water could hardly be expected, and the only 
appurtenances are the constructions of the United 
States. This grant has arrested the progress of 
the work, and if such impediments are inter- 
posed, however unintentionally, by the State | 
authorities, it does appear to me that the Admin- 
istration will stand excused, even if it should not 
be over-zealous in renewing its operations until 
it is made secure from the assaults of John Doe 
and Richard Roe. 

The gentleman from South Carolina says, that | 
‘* this gross, this monstrous inequality exists in | 
the distribution of arsenals, forts, and garrisons.”’ 
Let the committee say whether there be any more | 
foundation for this complaint than for the others. | 
There are seventeen arsenals, which are thus dis- 
tributed: 

North Atlan- 
tic, 8. 
Augusta, Maine. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterviiet, N.Y. 
Frankfort, Penn. 

Pikesville, Md. 
Washington, D.C. 
Fort Monroe, Va, 
Richmond, Va. 


South Atlantic 
and Gulf, 4. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Mt. Vernon, Ala. 
Appalachiola, FI. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Lakes and West- | 
ern waters, 5. 
Vergennes, Ver 
mont, near Lake | 
Champlain. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Rome, N.Y., near | 
Lake Ontario. 
Pittsburg, Pa., on | 
the Ohto. | 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Such are the positions of the arsenals. The 


honorable gentleman from South Carolina, how- 


ever, places twelve on the North Atlantic, which || 


he could only effect by transporting Lake Cham- | 
plain, Lake Michigan, Lake Ontario and the river 
Ohio, to the Atlantic coast. 

Let us now examine the distribution of our 
forts, posts, and garrisons. The Army of the 
United States consists of one hundred and six- 
teen companies, which are distributed among 
fifty-two forts and posts as follows: 








Before the reduction of the Army, when we || 


had a southern Secretary, the-Army, exclusive 
of the staff, amounted to nine thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine officers and men; of whom 
two thousand six hundred and sixty-seven were 
stationed on the North Atlantic. We had then 
twenty-nine per cent. of the Army in that section 
of the country. The proportion has since been 
reduced to nineteen per cent. Before the gentle- 


tration, he would have done well to have con- 
sulted his friend, the former Secretary. 





The gentleman mentions a fact, and leaves it 
‘© For 
once,’’ he says, ‘*in the history of our Govern- 
ment, all the heads of Departments charged with 
our internal affairs are from the favorite North.’’ 
Sir, I have shown that, in relation to the Navy, 
the South had no reason to exult in the southern 
Secretary; and the reference I have just made 
with relation to the distribution of the Army is 
conclusive, that under the present Secretary the 
North is not so much favored as it was when 


| that Department was administered by a distin- 


guished citizen of South Carolina. 

is the fair inference to be drawn? 
that any undue partiality has been manifested 
by the Administration towards the northern sec- 
tion of the Confederacy. Permit me, in my turn, 
to mention a fact, and to leave it to others to draw 
the inference from it. For once in the history of 
our Government, the Departments are distributed 


What, then, 
Surely not 


| with some show of equality; and the gentleman 
| from South Carolina finds cause for remark, if 


not for complaint, in this distribution. Sir, how 


| was it when this Administration came into power? 


| Let it be borne in mind that the President was 


from the Southwest, and that the Vice President 
was from the South. How were the Cabinet offi- 
cers distributed then? Two were from the South, 
two from the Southwest, and two from the mid- 
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dle States. This ‘* monstrous inequality’ does 
not exist at present; for each section of the coun- 
try is represented in the Cabinet. The Secretary 
of State is from the South, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is from the East, the Secretary of War 
from the Northwest, the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Attorney General from the middle States, 
and the Postmaster General from the southwest. 
Sir, I consider the present, like the former dis- 
tribution, to have been the effect of chance; for I 
do not believe that it belongs to the character of 
the President to be influenced by calculations of 
this nature; he is above them. 

Sir, I will mention but one other complaint 
made by the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina. It is the coast survey, which has not 
yet extended to the South. Now, I presume the 
ventleman will admit that there ought not to be 
half a dozen places of beginning; at least such 
was the opinion in 1816, when it was undertaken, 
and when Long Island was selected as the locality 
forabase line. The triangulation was commenced 
in the following year, when two distinguished 
citizens of Georgia and South Carolina were 
members of the Cabinet, and was suspended in 
the year 1818, in consequence of the repeal of 


' the law by which the survey was authorized. In 
| 1832, the act to provide for the coast survey was 


revived, and it was considered expedient to recom- 
mence the work where it was left off, the pro- 
riety of which no one will undertake to dispute. 
i is proceeding towards the South, and in due 
time will reach South Carolina. The gentleman 
asks, why has not the southern and Gulf frontier 
been explored?) My answer is, that it has been 
explored, and not only so, but that great attention 
has been paid to the survey of that coast. Sir, 
the following is a list of the places surveyed to 
the south of Cape Hatteras, viz: Ocracock, Beau- 
fort, (North Carolina,) Cape Lookout Shoals, 
Cape Fear river, Fryingpan Shoals, Charleston, 
Savannah, St. Augustine, St. Mary’s, St. John’s 
river, Key West, Dry Tortugas, St. Joseph’s, 
Pensacola, Mobile, and the whole coast of Louis- 
iana has been examined as far as the river Atcha- 


| falaya. 


The gentleman from South Carolina has had 


|; the complaisance to inform us of the rate at which 
| he values his vote. 


If we will erect three armories 
somewhere or other, (for really. the gentleman 
has not told us exactly where,)-nine arsenals at 
places of his selection, a navy-yard at Charles- 
ton or Port Royal, and another on the coast of 
Georgia, an extensive yard at Pensacola, with a 
dry-dock, and materials for budding the largest 
ships, a naval station at Key West, and a perfect 
Moro Castle there—** let all this be done,’’ says 
the gentleman, ‘and he will not withhold any- 
thing that may be reasonably required by the 

| North;’’ in other words, make idle, useless ex- 

penditures, wherever my caprice may dictate, 
| and then I will grant the North whatever I ma 

| consider reasonable! Sir, the enunciation sbuath 

| a proposition is the best answer to it! 

The gentleman would fain persuade us that 

| there are admirable situations for navy-yards on 
his south Atlantic frontier. He says that Charles- 
ton, Port Royal, and Brunswick, present every 
possible advantage. There are, however, two 
important deficiencies which he has entirely over- 
looked; namely the want of water and the want 
of ship carpenters. All three are barred harbors; 
there is not water at the entrance of the best of 
them for a frigate; and at Charleston there is not 
enough for even our large sloops-of-war. With 

regard to another Moro Castle at Key West, I 

| would observe that if it should be thought neces- 

| sary to select one of the Florida keys, the Dry 
| Tortugas offer a better harbor and a healthier 
| situation. But it would be well to pause before 


|| we ingraft a groject of this kind upon an appro- 


| priation bill. “There cannot be a doubt that either 
| of the positions are favorably situated for con- 
trolling the commerce of the leeward West India 


| islands; but would it therefore be advisable to 


| erect fortifications upon either of them? Would 


| Great Britain permit us to bridle her commerce 
| with her islands in the Caribbean sea? Sir, she 
has gone to war on a less occasion. She might 
| permit us to expend some eight or ten millions in 
fortifications, but she would then take possession 
of them for herself. An insular establishment. 
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like the one in question, can only belong to the 
greatest naval Power, unless through sufferance. 
Your castles would no more withstand the force 
t Britain than did the Moro Castle of the 
Spaniards in 1762. Or if it were possible to ren- 
der them impregnable by assault, the slow but 
sure process of blockade would cause the meteor 
flag of England to float upon their battlements as 
it did upon those of Malta. Sir, it is enough for 
us that these formidable positions belong to the 
United States, and cannot be occupied by an 
enemy to our annoyance, unless we should be 
mad cnough to erect fortifications there ourselves. 
The gentleman from South Carolina, though 
so cager for large appropriations at the South, 
recommends that we should waitat the North for 
a reduction of the high rate of wages. As my 
honorable colleague spoke of the ge ntleman’s 
classicul attainments, he will permit me to remind 
him of the rustic in Horace who waited for the 
river to pass by. While countless millions of 
acres remain unoccupied within the limits of our 
Republic, the high price of labor must continue. 
It would be as reasonable to wait for the passing 
by of the stream of the Father of W aters—the 
mighty Mississippi—in order to traverse the bed 
of that river dry shod, as to postpone our prep- | 
arations for defense until the rate of wages In | 
this country shall be diminished. The citizen of | 
our Republic spurns at the thought of being a | 
bondsman, and will not brook a taskmaster. | 
Hardy, persevering, and industrious, with his ax 
on his shoulder, he journeys to the far West, and 
with a strong arm and stout heart, he hews for 
himself a home and independence, a competency 
and even affluence, in the forests of that favored | 
region. While this spirit endures, the demand 
for labor will exceed the supply, and the high rate 
of wages will be sustained. And who is there 
that would wish to have a change come over the 
spirit of our citizens? Sir, it is of more avail for | 
the preservation of liberty than all your parch- 
ments; it is the only safeguard of our Republic. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Betr] 
seems to have compared notes with the gentleman 
from South Carolina: they both harp upon the | 
same string. Fault must be found with the Ad- | 
ministration; and a fault has been discovered by | 
the former gentleman for which [ was not pre- 
pared. It is that contractors are found at the | 
North’ who will furnish sugar to the Navy | 
cheaper than it can be supplied at New Orleans! | 
Now, sir, if this were the fact, | do not perceive 
that it affords a legitimate cause of complaint 
against the Adyiinistration. ‘The supplies for 
the Army and Navy are procured by contract, 
and the contractor who will furnish at the cheap- 
est rate has the preference, whether he belongs 
to the South or to the North. And if the citizens 
of New England should be satisfied with a smaller | 
profit, or should be able to make better calcula- 
tions, and be enabled, in consequence, to engross 
the supply of our soldiers and sailors, with what 
reason-—with what propriety, let me ask, can this 
be fashioned into a charge against this or any 
other Administration? I am disposed to believe | 
that this will be found to be an enduring subject 
of complaint, and that even the rice of South Car- 
olina and the-live-oak of Florida will be furnished 
by contractors of the eastern and middle States. | 
But with regard to the article of sugar, which the | 
honorable gentleman lays so much to heart, it 
gives me pleasure to relieve his anxiety by assur- 
ing him that it is not a component part of either 
the Army or the Navy rations. There is indeed 


e 
ot Care 


‘ 


a bill reported to the House, and referred to the |, 


Committee of the Whole, by which several ben- 
eficial changes are made in the Navy ration, and | 
among others is one which gives to honest Jack 
an allowance of sugar and tea, instead of keeping 
him dependent for these two articles upon the 


urser. Now it is possible that tis bill may not | 
1ave escaped the vigilance of the gentleman from | 


Tennessee; and through his natural sagacity, or 


being possessed of the Scottish gift of second | 


sight, he may have foreseen that this bill would 
become a law, and that the contract for groceries 
under it would be taken by some shrewd Yan- 
kee; and he therefore determined to lay an anchor 
to windward, as a sailor would say, and make 
his complaint now for what is to take place a 
year hence. 


| boiling it; 


Maritime Defenses—Mr. Jarvis. 


Sir, I regret the effort which is made to excite 
jealousy and ill-feeling towards the North, by 
representing it as monopolizing the supply of the 
Navy. The contracts it may monopolize, but 
the furnishing of the suppties is beyond the con- 
trol of any contractor. ‘The laws of nature can- 
not be changed by contracts. The Navy is sup- 
plied from every section of our widely-extended 
Republic. From the South are received the 
masts, the planks, the ship timber, the naval 
stores, the rice, tobacco, and sugar; from the 
western and middle States are furnished, I be- 
lieve, exclusively, the flour and whisky and iron, 
and from these States, and from New England, 
are supplied the gunpowder, the butter, cheese, 
pork, and beef. Sir, it may not be generally 
known thateven the far West contributes towards 
the supply of the latter article. The cattle which 
are raised in that boundless region are driven to 
Ohio to revel in the luxuriant fertility of that 


favored State; and, when fattened, are driven to | 


New York, and even to Boston, for the supply 
of those markets. The South, too, furnishes the 
cotton, which, in the eastern and middle States, 


is manufactured into sail-cloth for the hammocks 
1} 


and bags of our seamen, and the light sails of our | 


ships; and our canvas is made in New York and 


New Jersey, from foreign hemp, which is pur- | 


chased by the exportation of our own produce. 


It is not the fault of the Administration that this | 
article is not purchased in the western States. It | 


will be preferred whenever our western brethren 
shall see fit to water-rot it. The desire to use 
our own productions on board our ships of war 
has been carried to even a blamable excess. In 
order to propitiate the South, rice has been made 
a component part of the sailor’s ration. Now, it 
is well known to every Navy ofiicer, that Jack 
has no fondness for this article of food; and that 
he grudges every drop of water which is used in 
We may, perhaps, be told that rice 
is good for the scurvy; and so it is; but tea is 
still better, and would, moreover, be highly ac- 
ceptable to our mariners. 

Sir, my friend from Virginia, who preceded me 
in this debate, [Mr. Garuanp,] having ailuded 
to what had fallen from one of his colleagues in 
a former debate, respecting the opinions of one 
of the Commissioners of the Navy, I feel myself 
called upon to do justice to that officer. The 


conversation took place between the commis- ! 


sioner and two members of the Naval Committee, 
of which I was one. It was free and unreserved, 
and was certainly not intended to be repeated. 


if every word that is uttered by officers of Gov- | 


ernment, not confidentially, but in the fullness 
of confidence, that private opinions and conversa- 
tions will not be divulged to the world, are to be 
trumpeted forth on this floor, the intercourse 
between those officers and the members of the 


| House must soon become strictly official. The 


purport of the observations of the commissioner, 
as understood by me, was, that as France had 
for many years paid great attention to her Navy, 
we should not at first contend on equal terms; 
that she could bring such a force to act against 


us as would be an overmatch for the superior | 


skill and bravery of our seamen; that three years 


would be required to develop our resources; that | 


the final issue would be favorable to the United 
States; and that no honor would be lost in the 
intermediate time. The impression made on my 
mind by the conversation was, thatit was intended 
for a stimulus to prompt and vigorous action, 
and for nothing more. 

In the attacks made about the same time upon 


the Navy, it was charged that $65,000,000 had | 


been expended upon it since the war, and yet, 
that it was in a deplorable state. Now, the 


| whole amount of appropriations since the peace 
| of 1815, for the increase of the Navy, has been 


ONLY. cccccrecencccccseccccccces se 14,034,000 
Add amount of appropriations for re- 
DOA 6 Ks56 b ddedsisk's cles e CRsewaha 


9,495,872 
And the value of our vessels in 1816.. 


3,660,000 





And you will have the whole amount 
to be accounted for, which is.... .$27,189,872 





Here are twenty-seven millions instead of sixty- 
five, which are accounted for as follows: 


| Materials on hand. ....e..cceseseee 


cass 
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Value of vessels afloat and building... $6,933,999 
Dry-docks, improvements in navy- 
yards, and care of live-oak planta- . 
tions, paid out of this fund........ 1,863.17¢ 
n . . 2 
In the Treasury, to meet existing and 


aC 
future engageMents..eereseeeeee. 2,563,475 


Leaving a balance of $10,087,909, or hair . 
million a year for the operation of deterioration 
and decay, to which the Navy like everythine 
earthly is liable, and which cannot be avoided,” 

Sir, [ will not follow gentlemen any further 
through the mazes of this debate, not even to 
touch upon the favorite subject of the approach. 
ing election of President. I can say, in the words 
of the admirable squire of the worthy knight of 
La Mancha, that ‘* I neither make king, nor mar 
king.’? That matter I leave to the people of the 
United States, to whom it rightfully belongs, not 
doubting their sagacity to detect and counteract 
the project which is on foot to deprive them of 
the privilege of electing their own Chief Magis. 
trate. But let me warn the friends of those cay- 
didates who, having no other hope and no other 
bond of union, are seeking to produce this result, 
that even if success Were to attend their mach. 
nations—of which I can discover no prospect— 
no advantage’could accrue to them from it. Their 
administration would be a minority administra- 
tion, powerless for good or for evil, which, after 
a rickety, uncomfortable existence of four years, 
would sink into nothingness, under the oppro- 
brious rebuke of an indignant people. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my intention, before I 
sat down, to have alluded to the general interests 
of the Navy, though perhaps not strictly in order 
on the discussion of this bill; but 1 have already 
trespassed upon the indulgence of the committee 
much longer than I intended, and I am warned to 
forbear by the time which I have already occu- 
pied the floor. I will not, however, resume my 
seat without expressing a hope, earnestly cher- 
ished, that there will be found a majority in this 
Congress who are disposed to render our Navy 
more commensurate with the demands of our 
widely extended commerce. with our revenue, 
our population, and our Voundless resources; and 
thut some scheme may be devised to give promo- 
tionand active service to our officers of the inferior 
grades in the Navy, who are lingering on under 
our present system, sick at heart from hope long 
deferred, and who will grow gray, wither, and 
sink through decrepitude into unknown graves, 
without the chance of arriving at the command 
of even a frigate! Sir, this picture may appear 
overcharged, but the colors and the pencil are 
those of stern, unvarying truth. 

In the five years from 1831 to 1835 inclusive, 
the promotions in the Navy have been as follows: 
Nine commanders to be post captains, twenty- 
one lieutenants to be commanders, sixty-three 

assed midshipmen to be lieutenants, and two 
1undred and twelve midshipmen to be passed 
midshipmen. There are at present forty com- 
manders, two hundred and fifty-seven lieutenants, 
and one hundred and ninety-nine passed midship- 
men. At the present rate of promotion it will 
will require sixteen years to make a passed mid- 
shipman a lieutenant; sixty-one years more to 
make this lieutenant a commander; and twenty- 
two years more to make this commander a post 
captain. Nowallowingthata midshipman should 
enter into the service at the earliest age at which 
he ought to be received, which is fourteen years, 
and that he passes his examination at the ear- 
liest opportunity, which is after six years ser- 
vice, and, to use a phrase formerly much in vogue 
in New England, ‘* if he should live and do well, 
and God should spare his life,’? he may at the 
ripe, patriarchal age of one hundred and nineteen 
years totter on the quarter-deck of a frigate of 
the second class, the junior captain in the Navy 
of the United States ! 

Sir, this requires amendment, and it must be 
looked to. We amass materials for building, 
but we neglect the personal of the Navy. So far 
as ships are concerned, a Navy may be created 
in twelve or eighteen months, but your ships are 
worse than useless without officers. The story 
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of the French revolution is pregrant with instruc- 
tion in this respect. During that agitating period 
generals were made, as if by inspiration, who 
haffied and defeated the veteran marshals of the 
ancient Goveraments. Genius, kindled at the 
torch of enthusiasm, was found sufficient tosupply 
the place of experience. But it was not thus upon 
the ocean, Skill in seamanship, to be attained 
only by experience, is necessary to place your 
ship to advantage alongside of the enemy, to keep 
her in a favorable position, and to profit by any 
unforeseen changes that may occur, and then 
clear bull-dog fighting will do the rest. T 





Phe 
French had the latter, but they could not acquire 
the former. Their cold officers belonged to the 
nobility, and had emigrated, or were guillotined, 
and new ones could not be created on shore. The 
French fought upon the water even mora desper- 
ately than upon land, but the tri-colored flag 
of the Republic and the Empire was constantly 
doomed to strike to the triple cross of her more 
skillful and equally daring rival. But something 
more than skill is required. You must have the 
warm blood and the high pulse of youth. The 
eaution of old age is not calculated for the ocean; 
gray-headed lieutenants are out of place on ship- 
board. 

Sir, let me repeat the hope that the Twenty- 
Fourth Congress will be the epocha for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent, self-regulating, self-cor- 
recting system for our Navy, which shall render 
the wooden walls of our Republic as renowned 


in story as the wooden walls of the nation to | 


which we trace our origin, the Island Empire of 
the eastern world; our glorious mother, first in 


the arts of war, first in the arts of peace, to 


whom is given the proud destiny never to be 
surpassed, unless by this, her fairer daughter of 
the western hemisphere! Sir, with this hope I 
conclude. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


SPEECH OF-HON. B. BROWN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In THe Senate, March 7, 1836, 


On the Memorial of the Society of Friends, of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, praying for the Abolition of Slavery 
in the District of Columbia. 


Dart 


reception ofthe Petition— 


Mr. BROWN said: Before the question on 
receiving the petition was taken, he owed it to 
himself, as well as to the importance of the sub- 
ject which they were about to decide on, to pre- 
sent some additional views to those already given 
by him at an early period of the session in sup- 
port of the vote which he felt it his duty to give. 

Sensibly alive as he was to everything which 
might menace the great interests of the South, 
and fixed in his determination as he was to guard 
against every attempt, so far as he could, to in- 
terfere with those interests, yet he could not but 
express his regret at the exaggerated representa- 
tions which had been so often indulged in by 
gentlemen in the course of this debate, to prove 
that the abolition party (if party they could be 
called) had increased to a dangerous and alarm- 
ing extent. 


The question being on the 


| existence of the danger 
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nimity of sentiment as had been expressed, in 


eo ‘ 
Congress and out of Concress 


, in opposition to 
the fanatical movements which had taken place 
in some portions of the North! If (said Mr. B.) 
the honorable gentleman [Mr. Preston] can 
make good his case, if he ean establish the 
which he supposes to 
exist in regard to the subject of slavery, he, for 
one, would be prepared to leave the station which 
his constituents had assigned him here, and return 
home, and warn them to take the proper steps 
for their own defense. He rejoiced, however, 
that a state of things existed far dijferent from 
thet, which was, inagreat decree, but the creation 
of the gentleman’s vivid imagination. 

The honorable gentleman had professed : 
anxious desire } 


a most 
that the citizens of the South 
should be correctly informed as to the true state 
of things to the North, in regard to this ques- 
tion, and the extent and magnitude of the dancer 
which menaced them. He regretted that the 
rentleman, in the anxiety of his wish to furnish 


correct information to the South, had omitted, 


|almost entirely, the testimony which had been 


most abundantly borne, with few exceptions, by 


| every man to the North of distinction and prom- 


| of astonishment. 


If (said Mr. B.) a southern planter had chanced | 


to enter the Senate Chamber when the honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] 


was addressing it on this subject a few days since, | 


he would have imagined that a proposition for 


the immediate emancipation of slavery was under | 


consideration; that a vital blow had already been 
aimed at the great interests of the South, which 
required the most determined and energetic resist- 
ance. What, sir, wotld have been his surprise, 


to which we were said to be-exposed, when he | 
had learnt that there was not only no One 
of that kind made by any member, but that the | 


doctrine of abolition was repudiated by almost 
every individual who had a seat in either of the 
Halls of Congress! He would venture to say, 
that on no question which had ever agitated the 
public mind, from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment to this time, had there been so much una- 


| discredited a witness, should claim for him any 


inence in public life, while he seemed to give cre- 


| dence to the statements of the Abolitionists, who 
| had artfully sought every means to exhibit their 
|streneth, in the most imposing manner, on 


paper. 

The course pursued by many gentlemen, in 
the progress of this discussion, was to him one 
Many of those who had ad- 
dressed the Senate on it had relied on the testi- 
mony of the Abolitionists themselves to prove that 
their cause was progressing. He should, indeed, 
think it strange, on a trial at law, if either a 
suitor or his counsel in a court were to assail a 
man’s character, and should afterwards be found | 
relying on his evidence to make out their case! | 


| Most of the gentlemen who oppose the receiving 


these petitions have denounced the Abolitionists 
as the most vile and criminal of men, in all of 
which he concurred; and most of them, in the 
same speeches, here read from the papers and pam- | 
phlets of the same men to make out the existence of 
a dangerous and alarming state of feeling to the 
North on the subject of slavery. He thought it 
against every rule of evidence, as understood in | 
courts of law, that an individual, after having 


degree of weight, if he should afterwards produce 
him to testify in his behalf. 

Much had been said about insults which the 
South was subjected to, by the introduction of 
these petitions. This had been appealed to as a 


| strong circumstance againstreceiving them. What 
| was his surprise, then, at hearing honorable gen- 


tlemen, in the course of their speeches, read many 
of the most abusive and insulting extracts from 
Abolition papers and pamphlets!) What had be- 


| come of that fastidious delicacy—what had be- 
| come of that insulted feeling, of which we had 





heard so much? These extracts were worse, 
much worse, than any language used in the pe- 
titions; yet they had been openly read by gentle- 


| men in the Senate, who could not submit to the 


insult of receiving petitions! From their lan- 


| guage, one would have supposed that they would 


as soon have worn the shirt of Nessus, famed in 
fabulous story for inflicting the severest pain on 
those who wore it, as in any way to have handled 
much less read these incendiary publications. 
Mr. B. said, gentlemen had not only read in their 
places here most offensive extracts from these 
publications, but they had incorporated them in 
their speeches, to be issued from the daily press 


| of this city throughout the country. In this way, 


and by the aid of gentlemen representing some 
of the southern States, incendiary matter had 


; || been propagated to an extent which the Aboli- 
after hearing the eloquent picture of the dangers | 


tionists could not have done themselves by years 
of labor and perseverance. Three daily papers 
were published in this city, circulating through 
the remotest part of the country; and in perform- 
ing their duty to report the speeches of members 
of Congress, their columns, at different periods 
of the session, had been filled with very many 
containing matter of this kind. The Abolitionists 
had been very veer deprived of the opportu- | 
nity to abuse the privileges of the mail, by trans- 


and obscurity. 
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mitting publications of an incendiary character 
through it. Not so was it with the speeches of 
members of Congress. On them there was no 
restriction: and to many of them were the Abo- 
litionists indebted for sending to the South their 
fanatical effusions; which, but for that cireum- 
stance, must have remained in deserved contempt 
This, too, (said he,) had been 
done by rentlemen who could not for a moment 
allow the petitions to be receive d in obedience to 
the hich injunctions of the Constitution as re- 
carded the right of petition, although there was 
a certainty that the Senate would not entertain 
the objects of the petitioners for a moment, but, 
after being in possession of it, w ould stamp their 
condemnation on it, by rejection or otherwise! 

Mr. B. said that himself and others from the 
South who acted with him on this oceasion had 
been chareed with dividing the South on this 
question. He repelled the charge as unsustained 
by the whole history of petitions in regard to the 
question of slavery from ane urly ad ly of our Gov- 
ernment. It had been the u Liform practice of Con- 
eress to receive them in relation to this District, 
and had been constantly voted for and acquiesced 
in by the most wise and patriotic men from the 
South. Congress had heretofore wisely given 
them a silent direction, and had thus avoided the 
ill-advised course which had this session been 
taken, and which every hour admonished us was 
pregnant with the greatest evil. It was not his 
friends who had divided the South on this ocea- 
sion; but it was those who had thought proper 
to take a different course than that heretofore 
taken by the southern representatives who had 
produced the division; ay, not only divided the 
South, but had divided from themselves by pursu- 
ing a different course from that taken by them on 
former occasions in respect to this question. Mr. 
B. here referred to the Journals of the Senate at 
the session of 1833 and 1834, and that of 1834 
and 1835. In the former, several petitions in 
favor of abolition in the District of Columbia had 
been presented in the Senate. In the course of 
the latter, a number more had been presented at 
different periods of the session, all of which were 
not only received, but honored with a reference 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia 
without opposition from a single individual of 
that body, and, consequently, by the unanimous 
consent of the Senate. The Senators from South 
Carolina were then members of this body, and 
must have acquiesced in this course. Most of 
the gentlemen at present members of this body 
from the South, and who now oppose the simple 
reception of these petitions, were then belonging 
to it, and must likewise have assented to the dis- 
position made of them. He repeated, therefore, 
that it was not those who acted with him on this 
occasion wko had contributed to divide the South, 
but it was those who now raised the question out 
of which this debate had sprung who had pro- 
duced that division, and had even done more— 
had divided from the course formerly pursued by them- 
selves. 

Mr. B. said he was at a loss to understand how 
it happened that gentlemen thought so differently 
from what they had done in the years 1834 and 
1835. Was it because this happened to be the 
year 1836? 

It had been charged (said Mr. B.) against those 
with whom he acted, by one of the Senators from 
South Carolina, that they had introduced topics 
of a party and political character into this debate. 
What motive or what inducement could they 
have in connecting party politics with this ques- 
tion? On the contrary, it was that very connection 
which himself and his friends had constantly 
deprecated as being fraught with the most per- 
nicious consequences to the whole country. ‘The 
gentleman’s usually faithful memory had not 
served him well on this occasion. Did he not 
remember that his colleague had, but a short time 
before that, exhibited in the Senate an abolition 
paper, and had sought to connect with it the 
names of two distinguished individuals, candi- 
dates for high offices, when it was promptly stated 
by a member on this floor that the paper so 
exhibited was one of inveterate enmity to the 
cause which it had pretended to espouse, and had 
assumed that guise the more fully to accomplish its 


' purposes of political hatred? 
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Mr. PRESTON, in explanation, said he did 
not intend to attach blame to either political party, 
if he was so understood. 

Mr. BROWN said he was happy to hear the 
gentleman disclaim making the imputation which 
he had understood him to make. He well knew 
the untiring efforts which partisan politicians 
and editors of newspapers of a certain political 
cast sare making to connect this question with 
yarty politics. 

it had been urged as an argument in favor of 
the motion to refuse to receive the petition, that 
it would have the effect to arrest the progress of 
the Abolitionists, if the doors of Congress were 
closed against them. He could not believe that 
it would produce the result which seemed to be 
so confidently anticipated by some Senators. 
The tendency of such a course would be far more 
likely to aid their designs, and increase their 
strength, than to putthemdown. It would enable 
them to take shelter from the storm of public 
indignation, which then threatened them, under 
the constitutional provision which secures the 
right of petition to the humblest and meanest 
individual, It would give them a weapon to use 
against our friends to the north; in short, in his 
estimation it would have the effect to weaken 
those in that section of our country, who had 
taken an open and manly stand in behalf of the 
South, while on the other hand it would tend to 
strengthen our enemies. Were there any so little 
experienced in the knowledge of human nature 
as not to know that there is no individual, how- 
ever abject and degraded he might be, if brought 
before a court of justice, to answer to a criminal 
charge, and he is deprived of the rights on his 
trial which the laws secure to all without distine- 
tion, but would have sympathies enlisted in his 
behalf in the community around him, which, 
under other circumstances, would have remained 
unmoved? Similar to this would be the effect of 
refusing the constitutional right of petition in this 
case. So much for the probable etfect of such a 
course on public opinion to the north. A few 
words, then, as to the probable effect on the 
Abolitionists themselves. He could not believe 
that it would operate to cure that mental insanity 
on this subject, which had seized on them. Did 
gentlemen really believe that a decision of the 
Senate not to receive their petitions, would have 
the efficacy attributed to it? Did they hope to 
convince their judgments by such decision? If 
so, he thought they would be greatly deceived, 
for when had a rooted prejudice been plucked 
from the human mind by such a course engen- 
dered in the dark and brooding spirit of fanat- 
icism? 

Mr. B. said that the Senator from Vermont 
|Mr. Swirr] had, in answer to a call made on 
him by a member of that body, borne testimony 
to the increase in the number of abolition societies 
in his State since he had left home to attend Con- 
gress. He regretted that the gentleman had not 
communicated another very important fact, in 
connection with this subject, in -relation to his 
State. He had been informed from a source which 
he could not doubt, that the Legislature of Ver- 
mont had, at its session held some time during 
the last fall, rejected resolutions which had been 
brought forward in favor of abolishing slavery in 
the District of Columbia by a very large majority 
—~one much larger than had been given against 
resolutions of the same character at the session 
of the preceding year. It would therefore seem, 
from this indication—and surely it was a very 
fair one by which to judge of public opinion— 
that the abolition party in that State had been on 
the decrease down to the meeting of the Legisla- 
ture of that State, which he beheved was a short 
time before the commencement of the present session 
of Congress. If, therefore, the number of Aboli- 


tionists had increased as the gentleman says it , 


had done, as he has been informed since his ar- 
rival here, the inference is very strong that it had 
received a new impulse from the excited discus- 
sions which commenced here at a very ony 
period of the present session of Congress. It 
gave still stronger confirmation of the pernicious 
consequences of the course which had produced 
the discussion of this subject in the Halls of Con- 
gress. ‘The spirit of abolitionism, if it was ex- 
tending as was represented, had, in his opinion, 
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| been enabled to do so from the aliment afforded | which the gentleman had come, and as one 0 

it by the agitation of the subject here. It was || representatives coming from the South, 
by that alone that it could be kept alive to any || 
extent. Agitation on this most exciting subject, || 


like one of the most powerful passions of the 


feeds.’’ 


of the present session, in connection with this 
subject. When Congress had met, at the com- 


mencement of the former, and some time after | 


the removal of the deposits, the public mind was 


comparatively tranquil, and but little was heard | 
of distress; but no sooner had it assembled, and |, 


speeches, calculated to alarm the fears of the 


country, were every day thrown upon it, than | 


the public mind became excited, and its appre- 


hensions aroused. When the present session of | 


Congress commenced, although the people of the 
southern States had been ina state of high ex- 


citement in the summer months, in consequence || 


of the movements of the Abolitionists, yet they 
had become comparatively tranquilized after the 
almost universal demonstration of public opinion 
at the North. An expression more general, a 
manifestation of public sentiment more strong 
and universal never had been given before, in 
that quarter, on any great question pertaining 
even to their own immediate interests, than was 
shown in the proceedings of the numerous public 


meetings assembled to discountenance the move- | 


ments of the fanatics. To this had been added 
the powerful energies of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to protect us from the dissemination of in- 
cendiary publications; all of which had naturally, 


| ina great degree, allayed public feeling. Whether | 


another panic was to be gotten up, and the public 
mind again to be disturbed, remained to be seen. 


had done. 


It had been repeatedly urged (said Mr. B.) that | 


the rights of the South would be surrendered, and 
its dignity and honor insulted, if these petitions 
were received; and those members of the Senate 


‘from the South who intended to vote for their | 


reception, had been more especially alluded to in 
no very complimentary terms. 


that any of the miserable effusions of the deluded 


were confidently said to be, of women and chil- 
dren—could insult the people of the South. As 


| a Senator from one of the southern States, he felt | 


that the elevation of the body of which he was a 


he were to do so, he did not believe that he should 
either promote the one or advance the other. 

In regard to the great interests of the South, 
he hoped he might be allowed to say, that other 


| Senators representing the southern States, and | 
who intended to vote to receive the petitions, had | 
the same high motives of fidelity to their con- | 


stituents, of sacred regard to all the ties of social 


and other obligations which united them to their | 


immediate portion of country, in an extent as 
great as could possibly operate on the Senators 
from South Carolina. He could not admit that 
any were the exclusive depositaries of southern 


honor or of southern interests. He did not doubt || 
if danger at any time should threaten the South, | 


if an attempt should be made to interfere with 


on this question from the Senators from Sout 
Carolina, would be as prompt to repel it at all 
hazards as they could onesie be. 

He could not (said Mr. B.) pass over a remark 
made oy an honorable Senator [Mr. Preston] 
when addressing the Senate on this subject, with- 
out especially replying to it. That gentleman 
had alluded to the feeling which pervaded Eng- 


land and France on the subject of slavery, and | 


had represented the moral power and sympathies 


| of the greater portion of the Christian world to 
1 be against us. Mr. B. denied the conclusion to 


Brown 


| guided religion, what, in all 
| be his fate, and that of his wickéd and deluded 
| followers? 
|| which is felt in the human breast—every enno- 


The dignity and | 
honor of the South insulted! He could not admit | 
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put in a plea in her behalf. If the quest 
slavery were at this time an original on 


|| were now for the first time about to be introduced 
human breast, ‘‘makes the meat on which it || 


into the southern country as an institution, then 


| he would admit that the conclusion was just 
| Mr. B. said that he could not but trace, in his | : 
own mind, a very strong similitude between the || 
history of the memorable panic session and that | 


But in the circumstances which surround us, in 
the situation which we find ourselves placed, and 
in the present actual condition of the South, were 
to be found a necessity so strong and inexorable 


| for the continuance of this institution, as to afford 


the most perfect and triumphant justification jp 


| the eyes of the statesman, the moralist, and the 


philanthropist, whatever opinion they might en- 
tertain on the abstract question. 

Let us suppose (said Mr. B.) that what the 
gentleman had, in the extravagance of his im- 
agination, considered might possibly occur, that 
some modern fanatic like him who, in the days 
of darkness and superstition, had spread over 
Europe a religious frenzy that ended in the famous 
crusade, should, in any part of our country, at- 


| tempt to set on foot such an expedition against 


the domestic institutions of the South by an ap- 
peal to the fanatical feelings of ignorance or mis- 
robability, would 


Why, every Christian sympathy 


bling sentiment that belongs to our nature—every 
patriotic remembrance of our common efforts ina 
common cause—the indignant sense of the whole 
country at the attempt of such a wicked and 
daring atrocity, would all unite to bring downon 


' the heads of those engaged in it a vengeance so 


speedy that they would be annihilated by their 
own countrymen before they could pass beyond 


| the confines of a single county in their own State! 


| Such were his impressions as to the sympathies 
He trusted that the good sense of the country || 


would not yield to it, and that it would meet the 
same fate in public opinion which its predecessor | 


and feelings of the great body of citizens of the 


| non-slavehqlding States, derived, as they were, 
| from most respectable and intelligent gentlemen. 


He would say a word or two as to the influence 
of the moral power of the, nations in Europe, 
against the South, of which mention had been 


|made. He believed, on examination that the very 
| reverge of the picture which had been given, 


would be found more likely to be true. The 
Government of Great Britain had much more to 
apprehend from the moral influence of our ez- 


| ample as a nation, than we had from theirs. The 
|| South, which had been — of as having ar- 
persons — composed, as a large portion of them | a 


rayed against it such a host of influences and 


| sympathies, had borne a most conspicuous and 
| important agency in conducting the 


overnment 


and public offices of this nation. The names of 


| her distinguished sons — her Washington, her 
| member was too high for it to notice with so much | 


gravity these contemptible papers, and that the || 
objects themselves were too low to enter into a | 
question seriously of dignity or honor with. If 


Jefferson, and Madison, animated the friends of 
liberty in every part of the civilized world. He 
did not believe any portion of the world had pro- 


‘duced greater moral effect on the destinies of the 


age, than had the principles and examples of the 
eminent statesmen of the South, who had filled 
the executive department of the Federal Govern- 
ment for a period of forty years. The public 
journals of England, in particular, were almost 
continually filled with expressions of admiration 


| at the cheering and brilliant results which each 


year was unfolding under our system of govern- 
ment. The rapid march of reform was hastened 


| by the example; and he again repeated, that the 
| moral power of our Confederacy, though it was 


composed in part of slaveholding States, was 
much more felt in Europe, than any effect that 
they could produce against us. 

Mr. B. believed if those who represented the 


|| southern States in Congress united, as they had 
her domestic institutions, by violence or in any || 
other way, but that those who henge, SECON | 
1 i 

i 


been called on to do, and, by a solemn vote, de- 
nied the constitutional right of petition on the 
plea that the abuse of the privilege, in this i- 
stance, justified a sacrifice of the great principle 
involved in it, and then, indeed, the South would 
no longer be considered as furnishing, in her 
statesmen, the champions of constitutional lib- 
erty, who had always been among the first to fly 
to its succor; but it would do more to lessen that 
moral influence, which she had exercised in the 
councils of the nation, than any other stand 


| which he had ever before taken. 


Mr. B., in conclusion, expressed his unabated 
confidence in that good sense, liberal feeling, 
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patriotism which pervaded the great mass of || 
American citizens, both in the South and North; | 
and in all the great difficulties which had existed || 
jn our progress as a nation, had proven them- || 
selves abundantly competent to overcome them. || 
He did not doubt their success in this instance, || 
and believed that they would again exert the | 
same happy effect. 


NAVY ‘APPROPRIATION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. CUSHMAN, | 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
| 
| 


In THE House or Representatives, 
April 7, 1836, 


On the bill making appropriations for the improvement of 
Navy-Yards, &c. | 

Mr. CUSHMAN rose and addressed the House 
as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: Owing to the lateness of the | 
hour of the day, considering the length of time 
that this bill has been before the House, and | 
believing, as I do, that the public interests are | 
suffering in consequence of the delay in making || 
appropriations for the naval service, I shall con- 
fine myself to a very few remarks upon the | 
subject now under consideration. On a former 
occasion, about two months since, I had the honor 
of addressing the House relative to the appro- || 
priations which have been recommended by the | 
committee for the improvement of the navy-yard || 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. The remarks | 
which I then made were elicited by a motion 
submitted by the gentleman from Tennessee, | 
{Mr. Bett,] to strike out one half of the sum | 
which had been recommended for that purpose; | 
which motion I opposed, on the ground that it || 
would be prejudicial to the ‘public service. At 
that time I conceived it to be my duty to give a 
very minute description of the abovementioned 
naval station, in order that I might satisfy, if it 
were possible, every member of this House that 
it was one of the most favorable positions for a 
large naval depot of any in the United States; that | 
nature had, in a great measure, protected it from | 
the assaults of the enemy. At all events, that a | 


| 
Very small force would secure it from depredation 
by an invading foe. 

Another important fact which I then offered for 
the consideration of the House—a fact which I 
then thought, and which I still firmly believe, 
ought to be sufficient-to put this question entirely 
at rest, was that the above-mentioned navy-yard || 
was accessible at all seasons of the year. As || 
proof of this fact, reference is made to a memo- | 
rial of the citizens of Portsmouth, presented to | 
the Senate of the United States in February, 1827. | 
Speaking of the harbor of Portsmouth, the fol- | 
lowing language is used: ‘ It is never, even in the | 
‘most intense cold of winter, obstructed by ice; and | 
‘the fact is remarkable that, for several weeks past, | 
‘and at the present time, while all our other naval || 
‘ ports are closed with ice, this is as free and open as || 
‘at midsummer.’’ This was the authority upon | 
which I then stated, that while all other harbors | 
north of the Potomac were rendered inaccessible 
in consequence of the ice, the one at Portsmouth 
was entirely free from any such obstructions; | 
that in the coldest weather of the coldest winters | 
this harbor was open to the whole world. It was 
upon this ground also that I then stated the fact 
to which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Cusnine) took an exception—that while Boston 
harbor was frozen up from four to six weeks, the 
one at Portsmouth was entirely free from ice. If 
any mémber of this House then supposed that I 
was stating a fact with my own knowledge, per- 
mit me here to say that I did not intend to be so 
understood. But, sir, being a little surprised by 
the reply made by that honorable gentleman, I 
embraced the first opportunity in my power to 
obtain further evidence upon that subject, and 
from the receipt of which I am prepared to repeat 
that the fact as then stated by me was gubstan- 
tially true. 

I have said this much, not from any prejudices 
which I indulge toward the inhabitanis of the city 
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| to which I belong ought not to receive the patron- 


| thing, at least, has become new. 
| first motion made by the gentleman from Tennes- | 
see to reduce the appropriations for the improve- 


| strike out the whole sum. 


| right to complain. 
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of Boston, or the State in which that flourishing | 


city is situated. Neither did I make that state- 
ment with an expectation that the merits of one 
place were to be enhanced by detracting from the 
merits of others. I would not do this, any more 
than I would endeavor to establish a good repu- 
tation of a friend by slandering his neighbor. | 
There are occasions, however, when comparisons 

ought to be made, and I believe this to be one of 

them; when an attempt is made by some gentle- | 
men of this House, to produce an impression that 
the naval depository in that part of the country 


age of the General Government. 

Mr. Speaker, within a few days past, it seems 
that old things have been done away, and one 
I allude to the | 


ment of the navy-yard at Portsmouth one half. 
This motion, which was made two months ago, 


| has, for some reason or other, been withdrawn, 


and a motion made by the same gentleman to | 
The gentleman says 
that he has adopted this course for the purpose 
of throwing open the whole ground, so as to dis- 


cuss the propriety or the impropriety of consol- | 
idating the navy-yards agreeable to the report of | 
Although this | 
| course was entirely unexpected, yet,sir, I have no | 
Iam willing to meet the ques- | 


the Navy Commissioners of 1827. 


tion either upon its most unlimited extent, or 
within a more narrow compass, as may best suit 
the disposition of those who desire to discuss this 
subject. And, sir, it is now my intention, if it 
be possible, to satisfy every member of this 
House that the navy-yard at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, is not one of the best places for a 
national depot, but that it is the very best which 
has been selected for an establishment of this pur- 
pose in the whole country. 

The truth, so far as I have the power, I now 


shall proceed to establish, and I hope it may be || 
done to the satisfaction of every gentleman pres- | 
| ent; after which it is my intention to ask their 


indulgence while I can make a few remarks rela- 


| tive to the report above mentioned, to which the 


honorable gentleman from Tennessee has alluded. 
In addition to the recommendations which have 
heretofore been mentioned, I wish @call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact, that ships are 
built at this place at less expense than at any 
other Pie in the country—I mean where the 
Govern t has carried on ship-building to any 
great extent. It is supposed by some that ships 
can be built as cheap and as well at Pensacola as 
at Portsmouth. This cannot, at present, be sat- 
isfactorily determined; but, save that place, there 
has been none; and I[ presume that the Govern- 
ment will not, in all future time, find a place 
where ships will be built so well and so cheap as 
at Bertsmouth. In the first place 1 would refer 
tot re evidence which the past his- 

the country furnishes to prove this point. 
Many years since, while New Hampshire was 
one of the British colonies, those whose duty it 
was to manage the affairs of that Government in 
this particular branch of the public service, se- 
ieeted Portsmouth as the most favorable spot for 
the above purpose. And in everything apper- 
taining to the naval service I believe no one will 
doubt their sagacity. And from the earliest pe- 
riod of the history of that State and of the coun- 
try to the present time, this has been considered 
one of the most favorable places for ship-build- 
ing, both for the public and merchant service, of 
any in the United States. If I am not mistaken 
in my recollections, this is the favéred spot where 
was erected and completed the first vessel which 
was ever built in this country; at any rate it is 
the place where the first public ship was built. 
This, of itself, ought to awaken such associations 
in the mind of the patriot as not to abandon this 
place, unless the public good shall imperiously 
demand such a sacrifice. But, sir, for proof of 
such an important fact, I will not ask the House 
to rely alone upon presumptive evidence. I have 


| in my possession a public document which puts 
| this subject entirely at rest. 


It is a letter from 
the late Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Southard, 


dated the 9th of February, 1827, wherein it is 
stated that the schooner Alligator, which was. 
built at Boston, cost the Government the sum 
Of. ccccccccccseccccccssccesegereschmytGe GO 
When the Porpoise, a scheoner of the 

same class, was built at Portsmouth 

for the sum Of ..cccsccccscevccces 20,408 75 
Making a saving of expenditure in this 

one small transaction of........2- 2,336 90 

By this we perceive that there is a saving of at 
least ten per cent. by building ships here rather 
than at Boston, only sixty miles south of that 
place. And any gentleman who will please to 
examine this document will find that the average 
expense between ship-building at Portsmouth and 
the other navy-yards in the country is twenty 
per cent. less than at other places. 

Again, sir, it is said by those who have had 
experience on this subject, that timber and other 
materials which are extensively used in ship- 
building are less liable to receive injury at this 
place than in more southern latitudes; that tim- 
ber, during the time of its dockage, does not be- 
come worm-eaten in those waters, and that iron 
does not suffer so much from rust at that place 
as to other navy-yards. These are considerations 
which ought to have, and I doubt not will have, 
ereat weight in governing the final action of Con- 
cress upon this subject. Itis well known to those 
who have any experience in this business, that 
timber, before it can be rendered fit for the 
builder’s use, ought for a long time to be im- 
mersed in salt water; and if it should during this 
period become worm-eaten, it of course is very 
much injured, if not rendered entirely worthless. 
It is well known also to those who are conversant 
with this branch of the public service, that im- 
mense quantities of iron are used in the construc- 
tion of ships, and that it is necessary for the 
Government to have at all times large supplies in 
store for that purpose. Hence it becomes very 
important that those places, if any such can be 
| found, should be selected for the storage of those 
supplies where that article is the least liable to 
receive injury. Ido not assert the above-men- 
tioned facts upon my own knowledge; but, sir, 
they are facts which have been communicated to 
me by those whose duty it was to know them, 
and whose statements are entitled to the most 
implicit confidence; and if the facts are so, then 
| should the navy-yard at Portsmouth be patron- 
ized by every statesman in the country. 

Once more, sir: the depth of water in the Pis- 
| cataqua river gives this lies a decided advantage 
| of all others as a naval depot in the United States. 
There is not a navy-yard in the country, unless 
Norfolk make an exception, where the largest 
| ships of the Navy can, with ease and with a 
| gain access, save the one at Portsmouth. In 
proof of this fact, I again ask leave to refer the 
members of this House to the aforesaid memorial. 
It is there stated, and without the fear of contra- 
diction, that **at the lowest tides there are ten 
‘ fathoms, or sixty feet, at the entrance through 
‘the main channel (of the river) to the ao 
‘ yard, and at the navy-yard, where ships of the 
‘largest class may lay, and from whence ae 
‘ may proceed to sea at dead low water, a desid- 
| *eratum not to be found at any other naval sta- 
| § tion in the United States.’’ This fact, if it stood 
alone, entirely alone, would be a sufficient reason 
| why this national depository should never be 
abandoned; but, on the contrary, it should be a 
sufficient reason why it should receive, in all 
future time, the patronage of the General Govern- 
ment and the unceasing influence of those who 
administer its important concerns. Admit this 
fact, and even in a time of profound peace the 
Government could not safely and conveniently 
carry on its naval operations without this place. 
It is true that those ships-of-the-line which are 
ordered to the South Atlantic or into the Pacific 
ocean may, on their return, perchance, gain 
access to the navy-yard at Norfolk, and there 
receive a speedy refit for the public service. But, 
sir, what is to be done with those in the Mediter- 
| fanean or the Eastern seas? Shall they also be 
| compelled to sail along the whole of the eastern 
lb eones to the Chesapeake bay, before they can 
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reach a navy-yard where they can undergo requi- 
site repairs? My belief is that a wise and intel- 
ligent individual would not so manage his own 
concerns; why, then, should the Government 
pursue such a course of conduct? If an intelli- 
gent merchant would not unnecessarily sail a 
vessel a thousand miles for repairs, when he 
could do it better and cheaper elsewhere, beeause 
it would occasion him a loss of time and prop- 
erty, why should the Government refuse to be 
governed by such a discreet and prudent course 
of conduct? 

Bat, sir, whether it may or may not be import- 
ant in a time of peace to have national depots so 
located, that the ships which belong to our Navy 
may easily, safely, and readily enter or not, ina 
time of war it would be of immense importance; 
and here, sir, let me ask, from what quarter are 
we to expect collisions? From the east, or the 
west; the north, or the south? Most probable 
from the east. And, sir, in such an event, shall 
it be said, that those gallant ships, which would 
then stand at the head of the American squadron, 
have to sail from New Brunswick to the Chesa- 
peuke bay, before they can receive the supply of 
a mast ora spar? Would not such a state of 
affairs injure the public service, and jeopardize 
the best interests of the country? Ay, the de- 
struction of the whole American Navy might be 
the consequence, and the whole country suffer a 
disgrace worse than the loss of a thousand na- 
vies, or the support of a thousand navy-yards. 
Yet, discontinue the navy-yard at Portsmouth, 
and such predictions might be verified. Sup- 
posing a naval engagement to take place between 
the American squadron and the belligerent nation 
near Halifax; and suppose further, that one of 
the gallant seventy-fours should be disabled, and 
rendered unfit for service till supplied with one or 
more masts; would not every American heart 
bleed at the thought that this ship must, in her 
crippled condition, sail a thousand miles or more 
before she could be refitted for the public service? 
maepen that, in consequence of this delay, the 
residue of the American squadron should be cap- 
tured and lost; what then would be the feelings of 
every patriotic heart? Inthat case would not the 
whole American people exclaim, why and where- 
fore is it that we have not a navy-yard nearer 
than that at the Chesapeake bay, where our ships 
can at once enter, and be repaired with more ex- 
pedition, so as to return immediately to the battle- 
yround to protect the liberties of the country ? 
Yet, sir, discontinue the naval station at Ports- 
mouth, and if the report of the Navy commis- 
sioners, which has been alluded to, be true in 
this particular, of which I doubt not, there would 
not remain a navy-yard north of the Chesapeake 
where a seventy-four could gain access. Should, 
then, any of the events happen which have been 
supposed, then the probability is that all the evils 
which have been mentioned might be realized. 
But, sir, in a time of peace we have vessels on 
some of the eastern stations, which after a two 
or three years’ cruise may be ordered home for 
the purpose of receiving repairs; and although 
frigates, schooners, and sloops of war can gain 
access to other navy-yards north of the Potomac 
besides Portsmouth, during the spring, summer, 
and autumn months, yet in the extreme cold of 
winter even the above classes of vessels cannot 
gain access to any yard, save the one at Ports- 
mouth, short of the Chesapeake bay. 

I am, sir, fully persuad 4 that the recommend- 
ations in favor of the navy-yard at Portsmouth 
to which I have alluded, will be sufficient to sat- 
isfy every candid mind that this place, of all 
others, is one of the most favorable spots on the 
whole Atlantic coast for a large national depos- 
itory, and that a discontinuation of it would be 
criminally unjust to the Government and the 
whole American people. My design has been to 
establish the fact, that in four important, and in 
some respects indispensable, particulars, this has 
a iselded iestnenhe over every other navy-yard 
north of the Chesapeake bay, First, it can be 
more easily protected from the invasion of the 
enemy. Secondly, it is at all times easy of 
access, free from ice and other obstructions. 
Thirdly, by having a sufficient depth of water to 


1} . . , ; I] Z . : , . 4 ; wy . 
| admit with ease and with safety the largest class || another ligament to the cords by which we are 
of our public ships. Fourthly, by building ships | 


here there is an average saving to the Government 
of at least twenty per cent. And in ofie very im- 
portant particular this place has a most decided 
advantage over every other navy-yard in the 
country; that is, that timber and other materials 
are less liable to be injured here than elsewhere. 


| To the last recommendation, even the waters of 


Narraganset bay, which have been so highly eu- 


logized by the honorable gentleman from Rhode 


Island, would be compelled to yield the palm. 


| Yet, sir, notwithstanding all that has been said 


in favor of this national depot, its paramount ad- 
vantages, when compared to others of a similar 
character, the long time it has been occupied as 
a favorable place for ship-building, both for the 
public and the merchant service, the millions 
which the Government has invested in erect- 
ing suitable buildings for dwelling-houses, ship- 
houses, stores, marine-barracks, timber-sheds, 
timber-docks, &c.; and notwithstanding it is so 
easily protected, unobstructed by ice in the win- 


| ter season, so as to render the navigation to and 


from the same safe and expeditious; and although 


| the Government can, by constructing her ships 
| at this place, save much of the people’s money; 
,and although the raw materials here are less 


liable to suffer injury; and although there is no 
other naval depot north of the Chesapeake to 


| which the largest class of ships can safely have 


access—if it be for the interest of the country 


that it should be discontinued, it will he my duty || may possess, to eradicate every sectional feeling, 


to sustain the motion of the honorable gentleman 
from Tennessee to strike out the whoie of the 
above-mentioned appropriation. But, sir, I must 

vait for stronger arguments than I have yet heard 
either by gentlemen on this floor, or those con- 


| tained in the report of the Navy commissioners 


of 1829, before I can give my consent to demolish 
this national depository. And as the most, if 


| not all, the arguments against the navy-yard at 


Portsmouth have been drawn from the above- 
mentioned report, I ask the indulgence of the 


| House for a few moments, for the purpose of re- 


viewing some of the principles, as well as the 
facts, which are contained in this document. - 
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bound together as a great and a mighty peo} 


1 
it 


/a people chosen of Him who guides and controls 


the destinies of nations, as well as individuals 


| Its tendency will be to blot out and entirely efface 


those geographical lines which have been so oftey 
mentioned upon the floor of this House since the 
commencement of the present session of Con- 
gress. 

The gentleman from Maine, ‘speaking upon 
this subject, a few days since, very appropriately 
remarked that these establishments did not belon> 
to the place where located, but to®the country, 
Establish the one at Charleston, agreeably to the 
request which is now made by the freemen of that 
district, it will not belong to that place, but to the 
country. Yet that people will see and feel that 
the General Governmentis not unmindful of their 
wishes, desires, and interests; and by rearing up 
some national works among them, it will bind 
them more closely to the national confederation, 
And for the same reasons, sir, | shall record my 
vote in favor of the appropriations mentioned in 
this bill, and also for increased allowances for 
the navy-yard at Pensacola. Yes, sir, this place 
deserves the patronage of the Government. It 
belongs to the nation, as well as others of a sim- 
ilar description, and so long as my constituents 
provide for me a seat in this House, it will be my 
endeavor, at all times, to guard with vigilance the 


| reserved rights of the States, yet to manifest 


national sentiments, and to use what influence [ 


| In regard to national stations of this kind, as 


well as for fortifications, I shall look alike to the 
East, the West, the North, and the South. The 


| safety, the prosperity, and the glory of the one is 


The proposition of the Navy Commissioners || 


then was, @ That with the exception of the 


‘ yards at Boston, Washington, and Norfolk, and 


‘another near the Gulf of Mexico, (principally 
‘as a deposit of stores,) all of oc yards 


‘ might, in the course of a few years, spensed 


‘ 


‘ vided an establishment be made near Newport, 


‘Rhode Island.’’ And the above proposition 
rests upon the basis of ** economy and efficiency.”’ 


But, sir, to this concentration of power I do | 
That we should study the | 


not give my consent. 


| principles of economy I agree is right; and I wish 


| this disposition prevailed more Sx HORNY aie 


sir, to a consolidated Government, or to the%on- 
centration of power further than that authorized 
by a literal construction of the Constitution of the 


| United States, I enter my most solemn protest. 


Is it not against this principle that we have been 


so long contending, and against which we have, | 


| for the last seven or eight years, contended with 


| so much success? 


sanction a discontinuation of any naval station 


which has heretofore been established, and with | 


which are connected so many pleasing associa- 


with, without injury to the public service, pro- | 


For myself [ shall regret to | 
see the day when the people of this country shall 


tions—institutions which have become hallowed || 


by time, and the breaking up of which avould be | 
| like breaking asunder the cords which bind to- 


| gether the social.compact—the Union of these 


States. 
for the country to increase their number, rather 
than to diminish or lessen it; for this plain rea- 
son, that it gives to the people of the several 


| States a better opportunity to see the operations 
_of the General Government, and consequently 


i 
' 


create astronger sympathy with theadministration 
of it, and a more fixed determination to support 
the integrity of the Union. It is upon this ground 
that I shall exert all the influence which I pos- 


sess in favor of the proposition now before Con- | 


ow 


South Carolina. It will, in my opinion, add 


gress to establish a navy-yard at Charleston, | 


} 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


| consolidated institutions 


the safety, prosperity, and the glory of the other, 
But, sir, it is time that I should again turn my 
attention to the more immediate consideration of 
this report, and for a few moments examine the 
other proposition which is offered by the com- 
missioners in favor of ** concentration,’’ viz: that 
of ** economy.’’ 1 admit, sir, that if, by discon- 


| tinuing one half of the number of our navy-yards, 


we should lessen the expenses of the people in 
proportion then it would be our bounden duty 
to pursue the course at once, provided that the 
remaining one half would subserve the interests 
of the country, as well as the whole number. 
But would that follow? Would there, in such an 
event, be a saving of any considerable expense 
to the people?- In order to answer these ques- 
tions correctly, we must take into consideration 
the investments which have heretofore been made 
in the improvements of those yards, and, conse- 
quently, the great sacrifices which would be 
made by their demolition. Furthermore we must 


| take into consideration the expenses which would 
| be incurred by enlarging those which might be 
| retained, together with the millions which would 
| be required to build a new magnificent establish- 


ment upon the waters of Narraganset bay. I 
must confess, if the recommendations mentioned 
in the report of the Navy Commissioners should 
be carried into effect, om unable to perceive 
how it can materially affect the current expenses 
of the Government. In that case millions of 
property, which is now answering.all the pur- 


| poses for which it was originally designed, would 


be sunk, and millions more must be expended to 
build up new naval stations, which would answer 
no better, and probably not so well for the 
interests of the country, as those which are now 
extant. 

It is highly probable that, should the number 


€ of yards be reduced, three or four officers on the 
And I doubt not that it would be better |! 


civil list might be dispensed with; I mean naval 
storekeepers. But, sir, should this be done, it 
would be a saving in expense only of five or six 
thousand dollars; and the probability is, that 
even this sum would have to go to meet the eX- 
penses of additional clerks in these magnificent 
How, then, 1s there 
to be any saving of expense by consolidation? 
The Navy commissioners say that ‘‘ concentra- 
‘ tion would enable the Government to select and re- 
‘ tain in its service the most valuable artificers, at 
‘fixed and moderate wages, because they could 
‘have constant employment.” Is this anything 






’ oN 1) 
new? Has not the Government always selected | 
artificers, mechanics, and ship carpenters? Most | 
assuredly. And I apprehend that not a single | 
instance can be pointed out where the Govern- | 
ment has met with any difficulty in obtaining the | 
first rate of workmen in sufficient numbers to 
complete all the works which have been con- | 
templated by the Government; and as it respects || 
my own State, the General Government may rest 
assured that she may there always be furnished | 
with a sufficient number of the first class of work- 
men, at reasonable, fixed, and moderate wage® 

My belief is, that by reducing the number of 
navy-yards agreeable to the plan proposed in the 
above-mentioned report, the wages of artificers, | 
ship carpenters, and mechanics would be increased 
instead of being diminished, because there would, 
in that case, be a much more limited circle than 
the Government now has, from which to make | 
a selection. Supposing Congress should, at its 
present session, make provision for building eight 


i 
| 
| 
| 


| manner, 
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have been mentioned, I do not pretend to bea 
suitable judge. This is no part ofmy duty, unless 
it be apparent that the sum asked for should be 
very eXtravagant, manifesting a disposition to 
squander away the public money in a wanton 
This responsibility should be made to 
rest where it ought, that is, on the honorable gen- 
tleman at the head of the Navy Department. 


|| But, sir, as to the necessity of making the im- 


provements which have been recommended by 


| the Committee on Naval Affairs, I have no doubt. 


ships, would it not be as cheap for the Govern- || 


ment to build one at each of the navy-yards, as 
to build four at Norfolk, and the other four on 
the waters of the Narraganset bay? It appears 
to me that every gentleman must answer this 
question in the affirmative. And he would do it | 
upon the ground that the wages of a thousand | 
men would be the same, whether they were all to 
be concentrated into one place or dispersed into 
ten places. Neither can it make any difference 
as to the expense of those whose duty it is to 
superintend this branch of the national service, 


especially in a time of peace, betause more or || 


less of them are to be found in almost every town 
and city on the Atlantic coast, and their salaries 
are the same, whether they are diversified or con- 
centrated. 

But, sir, although the plan laid down in this | 


report, of having two magnificent national depos- | 


itories, one on the Chesapeake, and the other on | 
the Narraganset bay, and retaining those at Wash- | 
ington and Boston as auxiliaries thereunto, might | 
possibly answer for the public service in a time | 


This naval depot, as its merits became more 
extensively known, has been made to assume a 


|| rank but little inferior, if any, to similar insti- 


tutions in the country. ‘Two ship-houses were 


| erected many years since, in which there are two 
| of the first rate of ships. 


The foundation for a 
third ship-house has been laid, and will probably 
be completed the ensuing season. Very exten- 
sive supplies of ship timber have been sent to 
this yard, which requires attention; and, as a 
part of my argument upon this part af the sub- 
ject, I wish to refer the committee to one or two 
paragraphs contained in the report which has 
been so often alluded to. 

The Navy Commissioners say, that ‘ from 
necessity, ever since the creation of our Navy, 
we have been compelled to use, to a great extent, 
unseasoned timber in the construction and repair 
of our ships; hence immense expenditures and 
great loss of time, (invaJuable in war,) arising 
‘from the necessity of frequent repairing them.”’ 
The same report then proceeds to provide a 
remedy for this great evil, which is as follows, 


- 


. 


| namely: ** Provide extensive supplies of ship tim- 


of peace; but in that case, what would be the || 


situation of the country in a time of war?” It is | 


tion, when we are about to make appropriations 
for the improvement of the navy-yards, for the | 


increase of the Navy, and for fortifications. Might 


| 
to such a period that we should direct our atten- || 
| 


not both of these great depositories‘be blockaded, || 


and by that means the country be cut off from | 


all supplies for the Navy? Would not these two 
places, in the case of a war, be more easily block- 
aded, and in that event more liable to be block- 
aded than any two plaees on the whole Atlantic 
coast? Let the history of the revolutionary war, 
as well as the history of the late war, answer 
that question. I may also refer to this very re- 
port to prove that fact; for the Navy commission- 


| appropriations contained in this bill. 
| tleman can readily conceive that so long as it | 
| Shall be necessary and expedient to have an ample | 

supply of masts, spars, boats, and other naval | 


|| of ship timber unprovided for. 


ers say, ‘* our past sufferings admonish us that || 


the Chesapeake bay and the waters near Rhode 
Isiand are our most vulnerable points. ”’ 


A fine recommendation this for the only two || 


national depots in the country! Ifthe authors of 
that production had been speaking of fortifica- 
tions, then might they have said with propriety 
that these are two of the *‘ most vulnerable points”’ 
in the country, and therefore the means of defense 
should be sufficient to render them invulnerable. | 
But, sir, let these two places become the only 
depositories for naval stores, and the general ren- 
dezvous of our Navy, past experience will show 
that the best and the highest interests of the coun- 
try would thereby be put in jeopardy. I hope 
and trust, sir, that neither this nor any other 
Administration will ever carry into execution any | 
such project.. And, sir, if the opinion of this | 
House should accord with my own, then the | 
sums mentioned in the bill under consideration | 
for the improvement of navy-yards will be appro- | 
priated for that laudable purpose. This brings | 
me to the time when it is. proper to go into a con- | 
sideration of that part of the subject; I must, 
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therefore, ask the indulgence of the House for a 
few moments while I submit a remark or two 
relative to the several items included in the report 
of the Navy commissioners. 

Mr. Speaker, as to that parte of the subject 
relating to the estimates, or the amount which it 
may require to complete the public works which 


‘ber, and place it in a state to be well seasoned 


| * before it is used; and for this purpose they || 


‘recommend that the timber be immersed in 
‘water for twelve months, then taken up and 
‘ placed under cover, to protect it against the sun, 


‘rain, and high winds; its immersion will render | 
It should not be | 
taken out of the water, however, excepting early | 


- 


it less liable to split or rent. 


in the spring, if it can be avoided; and it should, 
after being sawed or reduced to proper sizes 
required in ship-building, be put under sheds 
so constructed as to admit of a free circulation 


much exposure to the sun and strong currents 


an awananeaenn 


their durability would be increased two-fold.’”’ 


If these facts be true, then add to those one || 


other, viz: there is at this place extensive supplies 
It would seem 
that no one would for a moment object to the 

Sere gen- 


supplies constantly on hand, so long it will be 
necessary and expedicet to have mast houses, 
boat houses, and timber sheds. I hope, there- 
fore, that the sum named in the bill will be appro- 
priated for those purposes. 





NORTHERN BOUNDARY OF OHIO. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS EWING, 
OF OHIO, 
In THe Senate, December 21, 1835, 


On introducing the Bill to settle and determine the Northern 
Boundary Line of the State of Ohio, 


Mr. EWING said: 


Mr. Presiwenrt: I feel it due to the importance | 
of the measure which I propose, and to public ex- | 


pectation and public opinion in my State, that I 
ae at this early stage of the proceeding, a 
rief summary at least of the question to which 


this bill will give rise. I feel it the more important 
to do so, as public opinion abroad, throughout 


the Union, has been assailed, and in some meas- 
ure preoccupied, with papers issuing from various 


quarters inimical to the proposed measure, papers 


in which a one-sided view of the case has been 


presented; and in some instances erroneous state- 


ments of public documents Lave, in the over-zeal 
of individuals to establish their favorite position, 


. fee 
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of air, but at the same time to shield it from too | 


of air. It is believed that if timber used in ship- | 
building should undergo a process like this, | 
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been sept abroad as a part of the political history 
and of the law and truth of the case. I wish, in 
behalf of Ohio, that the facts as they exist may 
go forth to the public in such small compass that 
they may be seen, examined, and eelinaied. 
And I wish, by reference to documents here, and 
all the documents thatl think bear upon the ques- 
tion, to lighten the labor of gentlemen who wish 
to examine it, and form their judgment. This 
being my object, I shall attempt little argument, 
and indulge in no discussion. 

The bill, so far as relates to Ohio, is the same 
in all its provisions with that which I have twice 
offered in the Senate, which has twice passed this 
body, and which has been twice lost among the 
unfinished business of the House. A few words 
are necessary, however, to explain the full pur- 
port of its provisions. The act of Congress of 
the 30th of April, 1802, ‘authorizing the inhabit- 
ants of the eastern division of the northwestern 
territory to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment,’’ directs that the contemplated State shall 
be bounded ** on the north by an east and west 
line, drawn through the southerly extreme of 
Lake Michigan,” **running east until it shall 
intersect Lake Erie on the territorial line; thence 
with the same through Lake Erie to the Penn- 
sylvania line.’’ Under this law the convention 
met, and formed the constitution of Ohio; but 
fearing that the mouth and estuary of an import- 
ant river, which had its course within the State, 
would be excluded by the prescribed boundary, 
the convention accepted it, with a proviso which 
is found in the-sixth section of the seventh article 
of the constitution, and is in the following words: 

* Provided, always, and itis hereby fully understood and 
declared by this convention, that, if the southerly bend or 
entrance of Lake Michigan should extend so far south that 
aline drawn due east from it should not intersect Lake 
Erie, or if itshould intersect the said Lake east of the mouth 
of the Miami of the Lakes, then and in that case, with the 
assent of the Congress of the United States, the northern 
boundary of the State shall be established by and extend to 
a line running from the southerly extremity of Lake Mich 
igan to the most northerly cape of the Miami Bay,” “ thence 
northeast to the territorial line, and by the said territorial 
| line to the Pennsylvania line.’’ 

Now, sir, the position of Lake Michigan is 
| proved to be, as was apprehended by the framers 
of the constitution of Ohio. The southerly ex- 
treme of Lake Michigan is so far south thata line 
drawn from it due east, cuts off the mouth of the 
Miami of the Lakes, and intersects Lake Erie 
|| many miles east of that river; and this bill copies 
substantially the above recited proviso of the con- 
stitution of Ohio, and will, if it become a law, 
| give the express assent of Congress to the bound- 
ary designated therein. The objections to the 
boundary named in the act of Congress, is best 
understood by reference to a map of the country, 
which Senators will find upon their tables. It 
will be seen that the Miami of the Lake, a large 
|| and navigable river, the largest I believe which 
| flows northward into that chain of Lakes, has 
almost its whole course in Ohio, and its whole 
|| and entire navigable course in Ohio and Indiana, 
| except the last eight miles, and its mouth and 
| bay, or estuary, which are cut off by this east 


| tion, that of the Territory of Michigan. 
| Ican acquit at once the framers of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, and the Congress which passed 
| the law of April 30, 1802, of the apparent neglect 
of the just interests of the great civil division of 
our country which comprises the community 
|| which those acts called into being. They had 
| fixed, according to their belief of the geographical 
} relations of the country, boundaries to that State 
| 


and west line, and thrown into another jurisdic- 
| 
| 


| which were totally unexceptionable. The line, 
as they had fixed it, did, as they believed, instead 
of cutting off from Ohio the mouth of the Miami 
|| of the Lake, extend northward beyond the river 

Raisin, to the head of the lake, or rather above 

it, near the mouth of the Detroit river. I refer 
to an ancient map of the country, the same which 
| was of the highest authority at the time of the 
passage of the ordinance and the act cf 1802, to 
|show what was their purpose, and what were 
| their opinions as to this boundary. It is a sin- 
|| gular case of an error affecting a division of land 
| or a tract of country. It is not a mistake in the 
position of an object which forms part of a bound- 
il ary; but the position of a very remote object, 
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lying in an unexplored region, from whic& a line 
was to be produced in the given direction, until |) 
it should touch the territory in question, and form 
the | oundary. 

But the difliculty will be remedied by adopting 
the bill which I now offer. It will give to Ohio, 
not all that was supposed and intended by the 
Congress which framed the act of 1802, but it 
will give her all that is important to her internal 
improvements and commercial interests, and all 
that was asked for by the framers of her consti- 
tution. And there would seem to be the most ob- 
vious propriety and policy in according it, having 
a due regard to the great leading features of our 
country in its civil divisions; if, indeed, Congress 
have the power to do so without the infringe- 
ment of a compact, or the violation of national 
faith. 

This measure has been long a subject of dis- 
cussion. Those who oppose it contend that Con- 
gress, by the terms of the deed of cession from 
Virginia, by the ordinance of 1787, for the Gov- 
ernment of the territory northwest of the river 
Ohio, and by their own subsequent acts, have 
been deprived of the power of extending the 
boundary of either of the southern States of the 
Northwestern Territory, Ohio inclusive, north of | 
an east and west line drawn through the southerly 
extreme of Lake Michigan. And the first and 
most important inquiry ts, whether Congress 
docs now possess that power? To me, indeed, 
it seems a question of easy solution. 

At the close of the revolutionary war, Virginia 
and Connecticut claimed each a portion of the 
Northwestern Territory. Connecticut ceded her 
jurisdiction without any directions as to its future 
civil divisions; but Virginia required that the 
lands so ceded should be divided into States, 
‘containing a suitable extent of territory, not 
* less than one hundred, nor more than one hun- 
‘dred and fifty miles square, or as near thereto 
‘as circumstances will permit,’’ &c.; which pro- 
vision was made in accordance with a resolution 
of Congress of the 10th of October, 1780. 

The country was at that time unexplored, and 
great difficultics might have arisen from the fixing 
of any unbending rules for the formation of new 
States, in respect to location and boundary. Con- 
gress soon became sensible of this, and by their 
resolution of July 7, 1786, asked Virginia to 
revise her deed of cession. The preamble to that 
resolution shows what were the views and wishes 
of that Congress in the formation of new mem- 
bers of the Federal Union, and what I believe 
has been, at least what ought to have been, the 
purpose of each succeeding Congress which has 
been called to act on this subject. It is as 
follows: 

“Whereas it appears, from the knowledge already ob- 
tained of the tract of country lying northwest of the river 
Ohio, that the laying it out, and forming it into new States 
of the extent mentioned in the resolution of Congress of 
October 10, 1780, and in one of the conditions contained in 
the cession of Virginia, will be productive of many and great 
inconveniences. That by such a division of the country 
some of the new States will be deprived of the advantage 

of navigation ; some will be improperly intersected by lakes, 
rivers, and mountains; and some will contain too great a 
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proportion of barren and unimprovable land, and of conse- 


quence will not for many years, if ever, have a sufficient | 
number of inhabitants to form a respectable government, 
and entitle them to a seat and voice in the Federal Council. 
And whereas, in fixing the limits and dimensions of the new 
States, due attention ought to be paid to natural boundaries 
and a variety of circumstances which will be pointed out 
by a more perfect knowledge of the country, so as to pro- 
vide for the future growth and prosperity of each State, as 
weil as for the accommodation and security of the first ad- 
venturers. In order, therefore, that the ends of Govern- 
ment be attained, and that the States which are formed | 
may become ua speedy and sure emission of strength to the 
Confederacy: Resolved, That it be, and is hereby, recom- 
mended to the Legislature of Virginia to take into consid- 
eration their act of cession, and revise the same, so far as 
to empower the United States in Congress assembled to 
make such a division of the territory of the United States 
lying northerly and westerly of the river Ohio into distinct 
republican States, not more than five nor less than three, 
as the situation of that country and future circumstances 
may require, which States shall hereafter become members 
of the Federal Union, and have the same rights of sover- 
eignty, freedom, and independence as the original States, 
in conformity with the resolution of Congress ofthe 10th of 
October, 1780.”’ 


| sixty thousand free inhabitants, such State shall be ad- | 
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extent and boundaries, and they asked for dis- || 
cretion for the purpose of adjusting their bound- 
aries to suit the natural features of the country. 
And this disaretion, which was accorded by Vir- 
ginia, is, if I can read and understand the laws 
and ordinances aright, continued over the whole 
northern portion of that country down to the 
present day. 

The extent of the powers thus retained by Con- 
gress depends upon the ordinance of 1787 for the 
government of the territory northwest of the 
river Ohio. I join in all that has ever been said 
in praise of this invaluable charter. It has been 
called irrevocable. So it is as long as the faith of 
the nation is regarded. It has been called a sacred 
instrument. IL hold itso. Next to the Constitu- 
tion itself—of which indeed this ordinance is by 
adoption a part—TI hold it the most sacred among 
the monuments of our national liberty. But it 
does not, therefore, follow that every manner of | 
pretension must be sanctioned which any one 
thinks fit to advance in its name. 

The question of the power of Congress over 
this disputed territory grows out of the fifth arti- 
cle of the ordinance. I need not trouble the Sen- 
ete by reading that article; a simple analysis of 
its provisions, so far as they touch the present 
question, will suffice. 

Ist. It ordains that Congress shall form not less 
than three, nor more than five, States within that 
territory. 

2d. It defines the boundaries of three of those 
States according to the present boundaries of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, on all sides except 
the north; and it extends them all northward to 
the boundary line of the United States. 

3d. And it provides that ** the boundaries of 
‘ these three States shall be subject to be so far 
‘altered, that if Congress shall hereafter find it 
* expedient, they shall have authority to form one 
‘ or two States in that part of the Territory which 
‘lies north of an east and west line, drawn 
‘ through the southerly bend or extreme of Lake 
* Michigan.’’ 

It appears to me clear, by the mere reading of 
the latter part of this section, of which I give the 
words, that all the obligation imposed upon Con- 
gress was to form three States in said Territory, 
the northern boundary of any of which should 
not be pressed further south than the southerly | 
bend or entrance of Lake Michigan; that the east | 
and west boundaries of each of the three States 
should be fixed within the limits prescribed, and 
that the northern part of the Territory should be 


formed into States, or attached to the southern || 


States, or part of it be formed into one or two | 
States, and part of it attached to the State lying 
immediately south of it. One or two States may | 
be formed by Congress 1 that part of the Ter- 
ritory which lies north of the cast and west line 
above-named; but it is not said that they sHaLL 
be formed of that Territory, or or aux that Ter- 
ritory. It were hard to reason on the subject; 


the ordinance itself is as clear to the point which |! 


I would sustain as any language I can use in | 
support of it, and it is only by passing over, or | 
interpolating, or modifying its provisions, either 
in statement or in argument, that a doubt has 
been raised as to its interpretation. 

I will refer, by way of specimen, and it is not 
the only one in which public documents have 


been thus treated in this contest, to an article en- || 


titled ** The case of Michigan,’’ which appeared 


in the Intelligencer of the 5th instant. The writer || 
is unknown to me, but the editors say it is ‘‘from | 


a highly intelligent and respectable source.’’ The 
sentence in that ** exposition,’’ in which a clause 
in the ordinance of 1787 is misstated, is as fol- 
lows: . 


‘* By the ordinance of 1787, whenever any of the States 
or Territories in the Northwestern Territory ‘shall have 


mitted, by its delegates, into the Congress of the United 
States on an equal footing with the original States, in all 
respects whatever, and shall be at liberty to form a perma- 


| hent constitution and State government.’ ”’ 


I call the attention of the Senate to the word 
Territories, in that part of the paragraph which is 
introductory to the quotation from the ordinance, 


By this resolution Congress asked for authority |, and which fixes the sense of that quotation. 


to change nothing relative to the contemplated || That word is an interpolation in language, and it || ernment to the inhabitants of the country In- 
States in the Northwestern Territory, except the || changes the whole sense of the paragraph. It is 
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not to be found in the text quoted, nor in the 
context, nor any word or words which convey 
an pee meaning to it, in the convention jy 
which it is here introduced. And, unfortunately 
this single word, thus thrown in, is the one 6n 
which the whole argument in behalf of Michigan 
and her rights to this territory must hinge. Take 
that away, read the ordinance truly, as it is writ. 
ten, adding nothing and suppressing nothing, jt 
does not leave them ground whereon to rest the 
soles of their feet. It is the fifth article of that 
oMlinance (1st vol. Laws of the United States, page 
480) that has been thus misused. That article 
declares that there shall be formed, in the North. 
western Territory, three States; it defines their 
boundary on all sides except the north, as the 
| States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois are now 
bounded; and it extends them all northward to 
the northern boundary of the United Stetes, 
which is there called the territorial line; it then 
provides that ‘*the boundaries of these three 
| * States shall be subject to be so far altered that, 
‘if Congress shall hereafter find it expedient, 
‘they shall have authority to form one or two 
‘States in that part of the territory which lies 
‘north of an east and west line drawn through 
‘the southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michi- 
'*gan.’’ Then follows the misquoted clause, which 
is in these words: ‘* And whenever any of the 
‘ said States shall have sixty thousand free inhab- 
: * itants therein, such State shall be admitted, by 
‘its delegates, into the Congress of the United 
‘States, on an equal footing with the original 
‘ States, in all respects whateyer, and shall be at 
‘ liberty to form a constitution and State govern- 
| *ment.”’ 

I am bound, in courtesy, to believe that this 
misrepresentation of this clause of the ordinance 
by the writer who thus volunteers to instruct the 
community on this subject, was a mistake, fallen 
into by him in his zeal to support the cause which 
he has seen fit to espouse, and that the power 
and-discretion to form States, as I have set them 
forth, which immediately precede in the ordinance 
the paragraph cited by this writer, was omitted, 
becadse he had not a clear perception of its bear- 
ing upon the proposition which he advances; and 
not because he saw, as I think all impartial men 
who examine it must see, that it destroys, to its 
very foundation the whole fabric of his argu- 
ment. but if any one can find in the clause of 

| the ordinance referred to by that writer, and which 
| I have just read, a vested right in this Territory 
(which is not formed by the ordinance or by act 
of Congress into a State) to come into the Union 
when its inhabitants shall be sixty thousand, or 
to hold fast, permanently, against the will of Con- 
gress, to the boundaries fixed for it as a Terri- 
tory, for the express purpose of temporary gov- 
ernment, he must have functions and reasoning 
faculties of a different order from those which are 
possessed by the rest of mankind. Indeed, when 
the ordinance is set out truly, as it is, no one 
will, I think, be able to draw any such inference 
from it. 

Congress had the right, by virtue of their gen- 
eral powers, without any express compact au- 
_ thorizing it, to erect territorial governments such 
as they might see fit, as to number, extent, and 
boundary, and to change and modify them at 

leasure. So at least it has been held, and such 

as been the practice of the Government. And 
if they have not this power, the Territory of Mich- 
igan was created without authority; for the ordi- 
nance of 1787 expressly authorizes a division of 
the Northwestern Territory into no more than 

** two districts;’? and this express authority was 

exhausted by the act of the 7th of May, 1800, 
|| which divided the Northwestern Territory into 
two separate governments. I take it, therefore, 
for granted that the general power will not be 
|| disputed by the advocates of the claims of Mich- 
| igan; and if it be not, why do they fix upon, as 
the boundary to which they have a permanent 
right, those assigned to that Territory, ‘‘ for the 
| purpose of a temporary government,’ by the act 
of 11th January, 1805, instead of either of the 
| other acts fixing other limits? That act is neither 
| the first nor the last which gave a temporary £0V" 


|| cluded in that Territory. It first formed a part 
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ofthe government of the Northwestern Territory. 
It was next divided between that Territory and 
Indiana. It was in the next place attached wholly 
to Indiana, and made to form a part of it. Next 
it was formed into a separate Territory, “for the 
purpose of a temporary government;”’ and lastly, 
the whole residue af the Northwestern Territor 
was attached toit, and formed with it one Terri- 
tory for a like purpose, and remains, and is part 
and parcel of itat this day. How, then, can it 
be with reason contended that the limits of the | 
local government to which the inhabitants of this | 
tract of country owed allegiance, should, in its | 
fourth modification, though never before, be 
holden fixed and immutable? There are no words 
in the law to countenance it save what are also 
contained in the other laws fixing the boundaries 
of the several territorial governments which, by 
different names, were from time to time extended 
in whole or in part over this peninsula. On the 
whole, that law gives to the inhabitants of that 
part of the Territory of Michigan no vested right 
to come into the Union as a State with those par- 
ticular boundaries assigned them: it therefore 
throws no obstacle in the way of extending, or 
adjusting and defining the boundaries of the States 
of Ohio and Indiana north of the east and west 
line above referred to, even if we admit that line 
to have been once made the boundary of the | 
Michigan Territory. | 

I believe it has not been denied by those who || 
advocate the claims of Michigan, that Congress | 
had a right to extend all or either of the three 
southern States north to the territorial line; ac- 
cording to their limits as set out in the first part 
of the fifth article of the ordinance; but they con- 
tend that Congress must include in each of those | 
States all or none of the territory which lies within 
its limits north of that line; that they cannot in- | 
clude a part and exclude another part; that an 
option is given them in fixing the boundaries of 
those States on the north, but no discretion be- 
yond the mere choice of one of the two lines. 
In aid of the several arguments which I have ad- 
vanced against this position, I will now adduce | 
a series of acts of Congress showing a legiglative 
construction of their own powers. 

The east and west line named in the ordinance 
of 1787, has but a single call, ‘‘ the most south- 
erly bend or extension of Lake Michigan;”’ it 
has no terminus to the east or the west — it of | 
course passes across the whole Territory—and if 
the position be correct, that Congress could not 
extend any State beyond that line without in- 
cluding all the territory which lay beyond it and 
due north of such State, then Congress in the 
formation of the State of Ohio, and the designa- | 
tion of its boundary, has violated the ordinance. 
In the act of April 30, 1802, under which Ohio 
was authorized to form a State government, the 
line running due east from the southerly extreme | 
of Lake Michigan is taken, in part, as the north- || 
ern boundary of the contemplated State. Thus || 
far it agrees with the line named in the ordinance, || 
but it introduces another call, “‘Lake Erie, or the || 
territorial line, and thence with the same through || 
Lake Erie to the Pennsylvania line,’’ making a 
totally different northern boundary. The two || 
lines run together until they aaah Lake Erie, || 
then diverge widely. The line named in the ordi- | 
nance runs Anon 4 the southern bend of Lake | 
Erie, and passing out of it cuts off a large extent 
of territory, with fifty or sixty thousand inhab- || 
itants, in the northeast corner of the State of |! 
Ohio, to which Michigan has the same right, by 
virtue of the ordinance, that she has to the country | 
north of that line and south of the northern cape | 
of the Miami bay. But Congress did not con- || 
sider themselves bound by the ordinance to pur- 
sue that line, or they acted under a mistake as to 
the true position of Lake Michigan, the bearing 
of which error I will by and by consider. 

In the formation of the State of Indiana, Con- 
gress disregarded this assumed réstriction in the 
ordinance, or they had failed to discover it. The 
State is extended ten miles north of the southerl | 

| 





extreme of Lake Michigan; and Illinois, whic 
was admitted a few years after, is extended north 
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and-by more particularly refer, cut through the 
southerly extreme of Lake Michigan. The mis- 
take which had been made in the position of the 
object of that call was substantially corrected in 
the case of Illinois. 

I need not now advert to the unhappy conse- 
quences which would flow from holding the east 
and west line, named in the ordinance,as a fixed 
and immovable boundary: the question is too 
clear by the very language of the ordinance itself, 
and the legislative constructions of it have been 
too frequent and unequivocal to require this aux- 
iliary aid in settling the principle. Stull it ought 
not to be forgotten that the establishment of the 
doctrine contended for by Michigan involves, as 
its consequence, the dismemberment of these 
States of this Union, and the bringing of a large 
number of their citizens under a government 
which they did not help to form, and to which 
they have never yielded; and to which, I believe, 
they never gill yield their willing allegiance. 

Having Jas I trust, established the. position, 
if any arguments were necessary to establish it, 
that Congress has power to pass this act without 
violating the Constitution, or compact, or any 
principle which ought to govern legislators, I 
will now proceed to offer some reasons why the 
proposed adjustment of boundary ought to be 
made. 

First, then, it was the intent of the framers of 
the ordinance of 1787 that the northern line of | 
each of the three southern States should extend 
north of the points over which that east and west 
line is, by actual observation and survey, found 
to pass. This intent is proved by the clearest 
evidence. Atthetime of the passage of that ordi- 
nance we had no information of the country north 


| and west of Lake Erie, save what we derived 


from observations made or collected under the 
Colonial Government. A map of that country, 

ublished in 1755, and still familiarly known as 
Mitchell's map, was the first in authority in Eng- 
land and America from the time of its publication 


| until long after the date of the ordinance. It is 


said to have been the map referred to by the 
American and British Commissioners at the treat 

of peace in 1783. And in the particulars in whieh 
it bears upon the present question, it was copied, 
or very closely followed, in all the maps which 


| appeared in our country from that time until after 
| the close of the late war. That map, and, indeed, 


every cotemporaneous map that I have seen, fixed 
the latitude of the southernextreme of Lake Mich- 
igan about 42° 20’ north, or about forty-five miles 


| north of its actual position, and so situated with 


regard to Lake Erie, that a line running due east 
through it would touch the Lake near its head, 
or the Detroit river a little north of its entrance 
into the Lake. I have laid upon your table, and 
on that of each of the Senators, a copy on a re- 
duced scale, of this map, as itis preserved in the 
State Department, by which may be seen at a 
glance the position of those lakes, and of that 
line, as it was then believed and understood to 
exist. Congress had earnestly sought the power 
of fixing the limits of the proposed States accord- 
ing to natural boundaries, so that none of them 
should be improperly intersected by rivers or 
lakes, and so that there should be secured to each 
such natural advantages of navigation as most 
properly pertained to it. They obtained that 
power, and intended. to exert it for the benefit of 
each of the new States; and in fixing that east 
and west, th@y obviously intended to prohibit 
any future Congress from bringing down the 
northern line of that State, which is row Ohio, 
south of a line which would touch Lake -Erie 
near its head, or the Detroit river above the 


|lake. Ought that intent to be defeated by a. 


mistake, by misinformation, as to the position 
of a natural object, in a hostile country, remote 
from any part of the State whose boundary was 
to be fixed? Weare of opinion that the intent 
of the framers of that ordinance ought to be car- 
ried into effect so far as it is necessary for the well- 
being of the State that it should be so. 

It can be shown that the same intent prevailed 





about thirty-five miles further than Indiana, and | 
within a few miles of the line of latitude which, | 
according to the old maps to which I shall by- | 


with the Congress who passed the act of 1802, 
under which Ohio framed her constitution, and 
came into the Union as a sovereign and independ- 
ent State. The line designated as her northern 
co] 
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boundary is the same as that before referred to 
laid down on Mitchell’s map. That map then 
hung, as I have been informed, in the committee 
room of the committee of Congress who reported 
that law. That there was a mistake in the posi- 
tion of this line by the Congress which enacted 
the law of April 30, 1802, is proved further by 
the fact that the boundary they affix to Ohio ts 
an impossible boundary. ‘That law provides that 
the northern line shall run due east, through the 
southerly extreme of Lake Michigan, until it 
intersect Lake Erie or the territorial line, thence 
with the same through Lake Erie to the Pennsyl- 
vania line. This boundary, therefore, is based 
on the assumption that the east and west line 
will touch the territorial line (which 1s the north- 
ern boundary line of the United States) in Lake 
Erie, or north of it; otherwise it could not, with- 
out changmg its direction, run with it through 
Lake Erie to the Pennsylvania line. 

But that line does not touch the northern bound- 
ary line of the United States at any point in Lake 
Erie. The act of the 14th July, 1832, directs the 
President ** to cause to be ascertained (amongst 
* other things) by accurate observation the latitude 
‘and longitude of the southerly extreme of Lake 
‘Michigan.’’ ‘* Also, that he cause to be ascer- 
‘tained with all practicable accuracy the latitude 
‘and longitude of the most southerly point in the 
‘northern boundary line of the United States, in 
‘ Lake Erie.’’ The performance of this duty was, 
as a matter of course, assigned by the President 
to the War Department. And among the Ex- 
ecutive Documents of 1833-34, vol. 6, Doc. 497, 
is found the report in part of the engineer em- 

loyed to perform that service. He fixes the Iat- 
itude of the southern extreme of Lake Michigan 
at 41° 37' 07.9" north. His observations as to 
the southern point of the northern boundary of 
the United States in Lake Erie do not lay claim 
to accuracy, but he supposes it to be in latitude 
419 38’ 38”, being north of the east and west line 
1 mile 2.1440 yards. But there was another and 
better mode of ascertaining the last-named fact 
than that adopted by the Department. It will be 
remembered that missions were appointed by the 
United States and Great Britain to mark the 
boundary between the two countries under the 
treaty of Ghent. This duty was performed; this 
line was marked with great care through the 
western part of Lake Erie, and the map showing 
its position is among the archives of State. I 
hold in my hand a letter from Thomas P. Jones, 
keeper of the archives, directed to Mr. Vinton, 
of the Ohio delegation in the House of Represent- 
atives, dated January 7, 1835, in which he states 
that he has carefully examined the map of Lake 
Erie as laid down and marked out by those com- 
missioners, and that he finds the latitude of the 
most southern point to be 419 39’ 43”, as nearly 
as he can ascertain by the scale, but that the 
measurement may possibly vary a second or so 
from the truth; so that the east and west line 
would not touch the northern boundary line by 
about three miles. I understand, however—for 
I have not yet seen the report—that the Depart- 
ment has at last brought the two lines together. 
| Lake Michigan, I believe, still holds its first 
| position—its southern extremity would move no 
further north; but the boundary line between the 
United States and Great Britain has been found 
more flexible, and has come about four miles 
south of the point at which it was fixed by the 
commissioners under the treaty of Ghent. This 
has, it is true, been an ex parte proceeding by the 
| United States; but Great Britain cannot object to 
it, as it gives her (if the new position of the line 
_be adhered to) jurisdiction over many miles of 
the surface of the lake which was assigned by the 
joint commissioners to the United States. For 
the present, however, I am disposed to consider 

fine run by the commissioners of the United 
States and Great Britain, in pursuance of a treaty 
| stipulation, as the true boundary between the two 
countries. Taking, then, the position of the 
southerly extreme of Lake Michigan, as found 
| by Captsin Talcott, and the southern point of 
the northern boundary line of the United States 

| in Lake Erie, as settled by the commissioners, 
and as measured on their map by the keeper of 
|| the public archives, it is clear that these lines do 
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not close, and that one of them must be varied But it is said that the rights of Michigan are im- || 


by legislative enactment or judicial construction, 
or the State of Ohio has no boundary. This state 
of things could not have been in accordance with 
the intent and purpose of the framers of the law 
of April 30, 1802. 

The line, then, so far as it touches the bound- 
ary of Ohio, was intended, by the Congress of 
the United States, to be where it appears on 
Mitchell’s map, and the other maps of the day. 
If this were the case—if two individuals contract- 
ing for the transfer of land, who had been gov- 
erned in their contract by a plat spread out before 
them, and if such contract had a made, and 
such map exhibited as showing the boundary be- 
tween individuals, Laskevery land lawyer here, if 
a reference in the deed to seme remote object as 
that from which one of the boundary lines should 
emanate, when the position of that object was 
proved to have been mistaken by the parties, 
would control the bounds of the grant? In equity 
would it? Would it between man and man, the 
facts being fully made out? Would it be per- 
mitted to defeat the manifest intent and purpose 
of both parties? We know well it would not. 
We know that where the lines and bounds of a 
tract of land are shown by the vender to the pur- 
chaser, either upon the ground or on a plat, and 
the deseription in the deed does not cover it, no 
matter whether by accident or design, a court of 
equity will hold the conveyance to be according 
to the boundary shown, and-so correct the deed. 
In the acts of Governments there is no distinc- 
tion between law and equity. The appeal to law, 
as it regards a nation, isan appeal to the national 
sense of justice, and an obligation much less 
strong than that which would move a court of 
equity in the case of an individual, ought to be 
sufficient, especially in a case like this, to com- 
mand the action of a just and generous nation. 

jut Congress not only intended to give a 
boundary which included the mouth of the Miami 
of the Lake, and its bay, but the people of Ohio, 
in convention, asked and expected to receive it. 
They believed the line included the Miami bay, 
and a doubt was for the first time thrown upon 
it by information received from a trapper who 
returned from the shores of Lake Michigan while 
the convention was in session, which caused the 
insertion of the proviso in the seventh section of 
the sixth article of the constitution. This con- 
stitution was accepted by Congress without a 
syllable, yea or nay, on the subject of the proviso. 
It was accepted altogether, the proviso forming 
a part of it. No objection was urged to it by 
Congress, or by the committee of Congress which 
reported on the constitution. And when we con- 
sider that this proviso was fully and entirely in 
accordance with the end and aim of the resolution 
of Congress of the 7th of July, 1786, which asks 
of Virginia a modification of her deed of cession, 
with a view to regard natural boundaries, and 
the commercial relations of the contemplated 
States; that it accorded with the views of the 
Legislature of Virginia, who changed their deed 
of cession for that express and declared purpose. 
That it accords with the views of the framers of 
the ordinance of 1787, as appears by the map of 
their day, showing their opinion of the line which 
should bound the contemplated States; that it 
accords also with the opinion of the Congress 
who passed the law under which Ohio formed 
her constitution and State government; that this 
proviso, the solemn act of that people met in 
convention, declares that, as a part of their con- 
stitution, they ask and claim of Congress that 
boundary; and, finally, when it is considered that 
the whole constitution was accepted without a 
dissent to that proviso, I think a strong case of 
equitable, if not legal right, is presented on the 

art of Ohio for the definitive sanction of the 
Soumniens which she claims; and that it is an 
irresistible appeal to the sense of justice of the 
nation. And f. for one, care not whether this act 
be passed on the ground that Ohio is entitled to 
the boundary claimed by law, by equity, or on 
principles of political justice and expediency; but 
sure I am that the people of that State feel strongly 
that the concession is due them, and that dissat- 
isfaction will be general and deep if it be with- 
held. 
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| plicated in the adjustment proposed by this bill, | 


and that it cannot pass without doing injustice 
to that Territory; but for myself I can discover 
nothing solid in this objection. I have already 
shown that that Territory has no right to an 

particular boundary, either by virtue of the ordi- 


nance of 1787, or any of the acts of Congress. If | 


I have succeeded in establishing this, what is left 
of her claim on those general principles of polit- 


ical justice and expediency to which [ have ap- | 


pealed in behalf of Ohio? 

Michigan is a temporary territorial govern- 
ment, extending over about one hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand square miles of terri- 
tory, equal in extent to three of the largest States 
in the Galen. It was called into existence by an 


‘ ° ° t | 
act of Congress; and so long as it continues a Ter- 


ritory, it 1s subject to be changed and modified, 
as to boundary and extent, at the pleasure of the 
same power. ‘The inhabitants have,their rights 


as American citizens secured under tfe ordinance | 
of 1787, and various acts of Congress; but they | 


have no territorial rights; and Michigan, as such, 
has none against the will of Congress. The 
question of expediency only then occurs in be- 
half of a State that is to be hereafter formed north 
of Ohio and Indiana; and I ask, is it expedient 
that that State should hold the mouth of the 
Miami, which has its whole navigable course in 
Ohio and Indiana, and control its entrance? Those 
two States are constructing a canal connecting 


the Miami bay with the Wabash river; and that | 


grand work is now delayed, awaiting the decision 
of this question. I ask, is it expedient that a 
State, which you are to form hereafter north of 
these two States, should hold this outlet of the 

vast region which is intersected by this canal? 

That the new State should have delivered to her 

the key, and be the sole keeper of the entrance 

to the noble edifice erected by the industry and 

enterprise of her neighbors? It is not right. And 

the pride of those States must be wounded, and 

their sense of justice outraged, by such a de- 

terfhination. But, again, what policy is there in 

giving the new State, when it shall be created, 

the jurisdiction over this disputed territory? Is 

the territory of that State without it likely to be 

too small, or does it want for navigable commu- 

nication? Neither. One hundred and seventy- 

seven thousand square miles—an extent equal to 

the three largest States in the Union—must be 

formed into no more than two States, and its 

eastern portion has advantages of navigation 

equaled by few States on the Atlantic sea-board. 

Then, with respect to those who belong to the 

| unclaimed part of the Territory, who profess to 
be contending for their rights, and whi accuse 

Ohio of ambition, and usurpation, and injustice: 


| they would be delivered over to a bitter 





what is their claim, and for what do they con- | 


tend? Not the right of self-government, or the 
right to choose their own rulers, or the jurisdic- 
tion to which they shall be attached—for nothing 
of this is sought to be wrested from them: but 
they claim to govern their neighbors, who deny 
them allegiance. Or, if notto govern them, they 
wish to force into their fellowship and fraternity 
those who turn from them with fear and aversion, 
and who seek protection from Ohio, whom they 
think more regardful of their feelings, and more 
| friendly to their interests. Those who, in the 
plenitude of their chivalry, wish to protect the 
weak against the strong, would do well to think 
| of extending that protection over tiis people, who, 
if attached to Michigan, will feel themselves de- 
| livered over to a kind of political bondage, and 
into the hands of those whom they look upon as 
their adversaries and rivals. 
| Something is surely due to the opinions and 
| feelings of these people of the disputed territory. 
if joined to Michigan, they cannot and they will 
not be content with their condition. They con- 
tend against it now, like men who are struggling 
| for all that they hold dear and sacred, and against 
whateveris deemed most calamitous. They think 
(but I cannot answer for the correctness of their 
opinion) that, instead of enjoying the privileges 
of freemen; instead of being placed in the hands 
| of a fostering and paternal government, which 
|| would watch over and protect their interests, and 
‘| aid in the improvement of their natural advant- 
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ages, and in the development of their resources— 


; - adver. 
sary, and a determined and inveterate rival, 
Mr. President, I ask in behalf of Ohio, and [ 


| most earnestly ask, an early decision of this ques. 


tion. It has been, for years past, the victim of 
procrastination. For more-than twenty years 
has Ohio presented herself, year after year, at the 
bar of Congress, as a petitioner for what she 
deems her right—what this body, whenever jt 
has spoken has declared to be her’s, either on 
principles of justice or of national policy, but she 
has been delayed, postponed, aa the measure 
for her redress lost in the other House, without 
a hearing had or an opinion elicited. I trust 
and hope that it now approaches a termination, 
and that its result will be such as to satisfy the 
public mind, and calm the dissatisfactions of our 
people. 





Letter to Hon. Samuel F. Vinton. 


Dear Sir: Agreeably to your request, I have carefully 
examined the map of Lake Erie, as laid down and marked 
out by the commissioners to settle the boundary line under 
the treaty of Ghent, and find the latitude of the most south- 
ern point to be 41° 39' 45’, as nearly as I can ascertain by 
the scale, but the measurement may possibly vary a second 
or so from the truth. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 


| servant, 





THOMAS P. JONES, 
Office of .trchives, Department of State. 
WasuincTon, Janyary 14, 1835. 





The following is a copy of the bill introduced 
by Mr. Ewina: ' 


| A bill to settle and establish the northern boundary line of 


the State of Ohio. 


Be it enacted, §c., That the northern boundary of the 
State é6f Ohio shail be established by, and extend to, a 
direct line running from the southern extremity of Lake 
Michigan to the most northerly cape of the Miami bay; 
thence northeast to the northern boundary line of the 
United States; thence with said line to the Pennsylvania 
line. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That the boundary 
line sarveyed, marked, and designated agreeably to “ An 


| act to authorize the President of the United States to ascer- 


tain and designate the northern boundary of the State of 
Indiana,’? approved March the second, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-seven, shall be deemed and taken as the east 
and west line mentioned in the constitution of the State of 
Indiana, drawn through a point ten miles north of the 
southern extreme of Lake Michigan, and shall be and 
forever remain the northern boundary of said State. 

Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That the northern 
boundary line ascertained, surveyed, and marked agreeably 
to a law of Congress, entitled “‘An act to ascertain and 
mark the line between the State of Alabama and the Ter- 
ritory of Florida, and the northern boundary of the State 


| of lilinois, and for other purposes,’ approved March second, 


eighteen hundred and thirty-one, shall be deemed and 


| taken as the line west from the middle of Lake Michigan, 
| in north latitude forty-two degrees thirty minutes, to the 


middle of the Mississippi river, as defined in the act of 
Congress entitled ** An act to enable the people of Illinois 
‘Territory to form a constitution and State government, and 


| for the admission of such State into the Union on an equal 


| 
| 


| 


j 
i 
i 


footing with the original States,’ approved eigtteenth of 
April, eighteen hundred and tighteen, and shall be and 
forever remain the northern boundary line of said State. 
Passed the Senate January 7, 1835. 
Attest: WALTER LOWRIE, Secretary. 
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REMARKS OF HON. A. HUNTSMAN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1836, 

On the question-of concurring with the Committee of the 
Whole to strike out the following clause from the Gen- 
eral Appropriation bill: ‘For the Documentary History 
of the American Revolution, per act of 2d March, 1833, 
$20,090." 


Mr. HUNTSMAN rose and addressed the 
House as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: We are called upon to give & 
vote in regard to an item of twenty thousand dol- 
lars to pay Messrs. Clarke and Force for press 
and binding into books the Documentary History 
of the Revolution. This is to be done by virtue 
of a former act of Congress, by the operation of 
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out of whose pockets the most of this money 
comes, are not to be benefited one cent. This item 
js the sum now demanded in addition to the sum 
of twenty thousand dollars granted heretofore, 
and enormous sums hereafter, which, by the im- 


providence of the contract, we will be called upon | 


to vote in future times. I cannot return to my 


constituents, and render a just account to them || 


of my actings and doings here, with the expect- 


ation of meeting their approbation, without en- | 


tering my most solemn protest against this un- 
sound, unjust, and indiscreet appropriation. It 
claims to be predicated upon a contract made by 


the late Secretary of State, Mr. Livingston, under , 


an act of Congress, the stipulations of which were 
that the Government was to pay for each copy 
of the volumes the sum of thirteen dollars and 
forty cents. There was no limitation to the num- 
ber of volumes in the first instance; and the un- 
dertakers could, if they were so disposed, con- 
tinue and extend the publications until the volumes 
would reach one hundred, and thereby draw one 
or two millions of dollars out of the Treasury. 
Such a construction can be put upon this con- 
tract that every old newspaper, pamphlet, alma- 
nac, advertisement, Tom Paine’s writings, camp 


songs, and other trash, if it even has the remotest | 


reference to the scenes of the Revolution, or any- 
thing that was written during the war, can be 
baptized by the name of revolutionary documents, 


and be placed in these volumes. Is it expected | 


by any person that this catchpenny contrivance is 
to be depended upon, in after times, as a correct 


history of the revolutionary transactions which | 


give immortality to our ancestry, and place us in 
aland of equal laws and equal rights? Surely 
no one has the credulity to hazard such a suppo- 
sition! 

But this is by far the least objectionable part of 
this transaction. It appears by one portion of 


the contract, that fifteen hundred copies of this | 


work are to be struck, and by a subsequent mod- 


Congress who passed the law were to have one 
copy of each volume of the whole work for their 
private use. I am desirous, sir, that it may be dis- 


tinctly understood, that I do not cast any imputa- | 
tions upon the motives of the honorable members || 


of Congress who gave this vote, for I suppose 
them all to be honorable men; yet it may be useful 
to examine how this subject has worked in its 
practical operation. There are two hundred and 
eighty-eight members in Congress. Each mem- 
ber of that Congress who passed this law is to 


get one copy of these volumes; fifteen dollars or | 


thereabouts per volume, for twenty volumes, will 


amount to three hundred dollars toeach member. | 
This amount of three hundred dollars to each | 


member, multiplied by two hundred and eighty- 
eight, amounts to the sum of eighty-six thousand 
dollars to members of Congressalone. Subjects 
similar to these were canvassed in my district; 
the principle was disapproved of, and I cannot 


assent to them here. I take the liberty to pro- | 
test most solemnly against it in the name and on | 


behalf of my constituents. 


The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts | 
[Mr. Apams] has been quite luminous in his dis- | 


play of ancient and modern lore in advocating 
this appropriation. But, if I had any doubts re- 


maining as to its impropriety; the gentleman has | 


entirely removed them, for he has not only con- 
vinced me that my first impressions are right, but 
has giver us such information as enables me to 


see clearly. how the Government has been so | 
grossly cheated in this contract. He informs us 


that great prudence and economy was observed 


in making the contract by the late Secretary of 
State, (Mr. Livingston,) who is a man of very | 
superior political information, as well as an ac- | 


complished scholar, possessing the finest order 
of literary attainments. This solves the riddle. 
I have a most exalted opinion of the talents, the 
integrity, and the pure and undefiled republican- 
ism of the gentleman spoken of. It stood by him 
in the times that tried men’s souls; he was one of 
the forlorn hope in °98, that laid bare his arm 


ae 
which, it seems, the Treasury of the nation is to || 


suffer nearly to the amount of a half million of | 
dollars, and the common people of the country, | 
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against aristocracy; and the god of political bat- 
tles enabled him, with his small band, to prevail. 
They planted the standard of republicanism upon 
the ramparts of the Constitution, where, I hope, 
it will wave triumphantly forever. But, sir, if I 
were about to engage in a contract in any of the 
business concerns of this life, those gentlemen of 
vast literary attainments, who know every thing in 
the books, and little or nothing out of them, who can 
| take you by a luminous path through the whole 
circle of sciences, but who will lead you intoa 
quagmire as soon as the purchase of a pig or a 
lamb is the subject of action, are the last men in 
all christendom that I should select to make a 
contract forme. If you employ one of them to 
trade a horse a common countryman will cheat 
him out of one half the value of the animal. If 
you employ them to contract for the publication 
of a few books, they will get cheated out of one 
half million of dollars, as the Secretary was in this 
instance by the original contract. If you employ 
them to negotiate about a boundary line, they 
will get cheated out of a tract of country as Targe 
as all Texas,as was done by the Florida treaty in 
1819. This serves to convince us at once, that 
they cannot descend from their high literary cog- 
itations, and mix with us mortals in the common 
spheres of life to a sufficient extent to understand 
anything about contracts. 

There are many people in this world who have 
| all sorts of sense but common sense, which is much 

the most useful to nine tenths of the human 
family. Those persons who have no opportu- 
| nities ta acquire more than a common education, 
who acquire their worldly substance by the toil 
of their hands and the sweat of their brows—al- 
though they may net have been raised at the feet 
of Gamaliel, nor descended from parents who 
rolled in wealth and splendor; who fared sumptu- 
ously every day; who could pass their children 
through the schools, academies, and colleges, and 
|| finish with a diploma marked with the insignia 
or initials of Bachelor of Arts, Doctor of Divinity, 
&c, inscribed with such flourishes as to suffocate 


\| a common countryman in any attempt to pro- 
ification of the contract, it is limited to twenty || 


volumes; yet it is stipulated that the members of || 


nounce them—yet, sir, these men know the value 
of the property they have acquired by their labor 
| most accurately, and are at all times ready to 
place a proper estimate upon the value of prop- 
| erty or the value of labor. Notwithstanding they 
might not be enabled to spell the word Congress 
without beginning with a K, they have a fund 
of common sense, acquired by the study of men 
and things, added to a close observance of the 
ordinary transactions of life, which never can be 
found in the books, nor yet in seminaries of edu- 
cation. These are the people to make prudent 
contracts for you. ‘The Government, in this con- 
tract, made through the medium of the literati, 
has been vastly overreached. Yes, sir, a con- 
tract has been fastened down upon us, by which 
near half a million of dollars is now claimed for 
these books, although not one of them has issued 
from the press. One gentleman, who was a mem- 
ber of Congress at the passage of this law, has 
|| sold his interest in it for ten dollars, when, at the 
same time, it will cost the Government about 
three hundred to print and publish it, or, in other 
words, to pay the contractors for doing it. This 
is a description of economy which I hope the 
Lord will deliver us from shortly. 
|| _It was said in argument by the gentleman from 
| Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] (I always listen to 
|| that gentleman with pleasure, ) that notwithstand- 
| ing the wording of the contract might seem to 
| limit the contractors to the documentary history 
| of the Revolution, yet they might fairly incorpo- 


way of collecting materials, tracing the causes 


|| Chief Justice Marshall, in writing the life of 


entirely introductory to the main history of one 
man only; and that the publishers, in this instance, 
might write many volumes where a host of 
heroes were concerned, and in arranging the many 
incidents and transactions which happened ante- 
cedent to and led to the Revolution. If this doc- 
trine be correct, the history might commence at 
Magna Charta, when the sturdy Englishmen 
‘| took the sword in one hand and their honor in 


rate matter going far antecedent to the time, by | 
‘and effects which led to the Revolution; that | 


Washington, wrote a whole volume which was || 
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the other, and effected a revolution which gained 


strength from time to time by the revolutuon of 
1688, by the protection of rights, and in many 
other instances; but was never finally consum- 
mated until the glorious achievement of Ameri- 
can independence. Such a course as this might 
enable the publishers to swell the work to five 
hundred volumes instead of twenty, and by this 
process bankrupt the Treasury. 

It has been strongly insisted by the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] Rhode 
Island, [Mr. Pearce,] and Georgia, [Mr. Giass- 
cock,] that this contract cannot be rescinded— 
that, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, it 
altereth not; that it would be a stain upon the 
honor of the Government to rescind it. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts alleges that in this 
case, if it were five millions, he would not hesi- 
tate to fulfill the contract any more than if it were 
for five dollars; that one of the gentlemen to whom 
this contract was given was long the Clerk of this 
House, was the Clerk at the time, and that he is 
advantageously known as a gentleman. Be it so; 
I know nothing of the gentleman; I have never 
seen him to my knowledge, and, consequently, 
have neither partialities for nor prejudices against 
him; but this much I do know, from some little 
experience I have had in legislative bodies, that 
sometimes these Clerks become very popular 
among the members; they pass to and fro among 
them, and render many little services. Some- 
times, in a convenient ante-room, there may be 
some cool, wholesome water to drink, and the mem- 
bers are invited in. The conclusion is that thes 
Clerk is a very clever fellow; and by these and 
other little attentions the Clerk gets the contract, 
the members the books, and Uncle Sam is taxed 
with the costs; so ends the farce! Ido not know 
that any such things happened here; for, as An- 
tony said, I suppose they were all honorable 

|}men. I therefore will vote to rescind this con- 
tract. 
Iam told that the materials for the first and 
second volumes of the book are collected, digested, 
and arranged. Iam perfectly willing to pay for 
them and stop. If the undertakers shall suffer 
any damages by the reason of the contract being 
rescinded, I am willing to vote them a liberal 
compensation for the time, trouble, and expense 
they have spent orincurred. This, between nation 
and nation, individual and individual, is the law 
all over the world. A man may refuse to complete 
his contract, and conclude to pay the damages 
incident thereupon. It is frequent in all nations. 
I will call one instance to the recollection of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, which perhaps 
may change his opinion in regard to any dis- 
honor being attached to the Government, if this 
contract is suspended in its further progress. If 
I remember rightly, the treaty made with France 
during the American Revolution, bound this Gov- 
ernment in an offensive and defensive treaty with 
France, to defend that Government with men, 
money, &c., against all the enemies of France. 
Afterwards, in General Washington’s time, when 
John Adams was a member of the Government, 
France called upon this Government to fulfill 
her contracts, and aid her in the war she then 
waged—the most solemn of any contract that could 
| be entered into by mankind, and by which our 
| independence was secured, existed in this treaty. 
| Did General Washington and his Cabinet think 

it was dishonorable to decline fulfilling it? France 
| complained as loudly then as the gentleman from 
| Massachusetts does now about a breach of faith, 

of dishonor, and what not; but General Wash- 
| ington, John Adams, and the great men of those 
times, who were associated in the Cabinet, abso- 
lutely refused to fulfill the treaty; and if the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts considers that this 
was dishonorable, I hope it will not be put in this 
book that is about to be pressed upon us and the 


But I am told by the honorable members of this 
House, that these undertakers represented that 


| world in the present case. 
| 


'| the work could be done for one fourth of what is 


| now demanded. If so, there was a fraudulent 
| representation by them, for which the contract 
ought to be set aside; and by paying them a rea- 
| sonable remuneration for damage or loss, there 
| is neither dishonor nor injustice. ‘Two or three 
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to the Government by it, and injury inflicted upon || ‘ panying documents presented to Congress, and upon 
none. If anation refuses to comply with atreaty, || ‘ which said act has been passed.”’ 


nothing more than reasonable indemnity is ex- || 
pected or demanded; these undertakings stand || 
upon no better ground. 


| 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY. 


| 
} 
REMARKS OF HON. F. 0. J. SMITH, | 
| 
| 





OF MAINE, 
In tne Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 16, 1836, 


On the proposition of Mr. C. Jounson, of Tennessee, to 
strike from the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill 
the clause: “* For the Documentary History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, per act of 2d of March, 1833, $20,000.” 


Mr. SMITH said: 

Mr. Speaker: All the gentlemen opposed to 
the amendment offered by the honorable gentle- | 
man from Tennessee, appear extremely desirous || 
of holding the House to the strict letter of the 
contract alleged to have been made by the late 
Secretary of State [Mr. Livingston] with Messrs. | 
Clarke and Force. They maintain that the honor 
of the nation is Sacraioall fa the fulfillment of the 
construction now put upon that contract. [am | 
in favor (said Mr. 8.) of looking into the letter || 
of it, but desire that the spirit also of the instru- 
ment by which the honor of the nation is said to 
be thus deeply pledged, may also be examined. 

t think, sir, that it will be found, upon critical 
examination, that there is evidence enough in the 
documents connected with this contract, that no 
injustice will be done to Messrs. Clarke and 
Force by striking out the appropriation of twenty 
thousand dollars now under consideration, and 
that the honor of the nation will be in no degree 
violated by following out hereafter the course in- 
dicated by the resolution of the House adopted 
this morning, referring the whole subject of cate 


| 
| 


| ject of Congress was not attained, inasmuch as not a sin- 


| Williag arid partially prepared to undertake this interesting 


books to the Committee of Ways and Means for | 


final investigation.* 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. | 
Jounson] has remarked that this contract, if not 
a fraud in its inception upon the Congress of 1833, | 
is, in the shape which it is now made to assume, 
a great imposition upon this House, and that the 
House is not bound to sustain it. I am, sir, also | 
of this opinion, and I think there is evidence to 
substantiate this opinion to the satisfaction of 
any impartial jury of twelve men that might be 
empanneled in any part of the country. Let 
me invite the attention of the House to some 
features of the contract, to show that it was not 
contemplated, either by Clark and Force or by 
the Congress of 1833, to be of the character and 
magnitude now represented by the honorable | 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
and by other gentlemen who preceded him on 
the same side. 

By turning to the contract of Clarke and Force 
with Mr. Livingston, then Secretary of State, I 
find the following language made use of, de- | 
scriptive of the work then contemplated: * The 
‘said Edward Livingston, &c., doth hereby au- 
* thorize and direct the said Clarke and Force, 
‘ jointly and severally, to prepare and publish 
‘fifteen hundred copies of said * Documentary 
* History of the American Revolution,’ according 


* The following is the resolution alluded to: 

“ On motion of Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee, 

* Resolved, That the report of the Secretary of State, 
dated the 22d of December, 1834, numbered 36 among the 
documents of the first session of the T'wenty-Third Con- 
gress, and the papers accompanying the same, be referred 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, with the following 
instructious : 

“1st. To inquire into the propriety of repealing the act 
of the 24 March, 1833, and rescinding the contract made 
by virtue thereof, by Edward Livingston on the part of the 
United States, and Clark and Force, for the publication of 
the ** Documentary History of the Revolution,” and to pay 
the expenditures incurred by said publishers in consequence | 
of said contract. 

Od. Ifthat is not properto be done, then to inquire into | 
the propriety of better regulating said contract; directing 
the number and size of the volumes, and the sum to be paid 


for the same, and the time for the completion of said pub- || 


lication, and the best and proper means of superifitending 


said publication, and directing the documents to be inserted 


in said publicauion.”’ 





Now turn to the memorial here alluded to for 
‘**the plan’’ of the work. That memorial, the 
original proposition of Clarke and Force, reads 
thus, in part: 


‘* The memorial of the subscribers respectfully represents 
that, as early as the lith day of July, 1778, the memorial 
of Ebenezer Hazard was presented to Congress, calling 
their attention to the importance of ‘a collection of Amer- 
ican State papers.’ On the 20th of the same month cer- 
tain resolutions were passed approving of the object, and 
granting such patronage and facilities as he desired. (See 
copies herewith, A.)”’ 

** Shortly after Mr. Hazard was appointed Postmaster 
General two volumes were published by him; but the ob- 


gie document relating ‘ to the rise and progress of the pres- 
ent war with Great Britain,’ referred to by the committee, 
was published by him. He gave up the work in conse- 


quence of bis other engagements ; and no one has since ven- 
tured to complete it. 


‘* Your memorialists present themselves to Congress, 


and laborious collection,” &c. 


Such is the language that is descriptive of the 
work to which the Congress of 1833 was induced 
toextend its patronage by the act of 3d March of 
that year. And such is the plan of the work to 
which that act has reference, and upon which it 
was based. It was substantially to aid in the 
particular work which Hazard had projected and 
commenced, and in nene other. What evidence 
have we further of the character of Hazard’s 

lan, and of the magnitude of it? Why, sir, we 
heave evidence on this point which cannot but be 
of the most satisfactory character—evidence by 
which we can accurately judge of the view enter- 
tained by the Congress of 1833 upon this sub- 
ject. We have the resolutions of the Congress 
of 1778 respecting Hazard’s proposed work; and 
these resolutions are referred to by Clarke and 
Force in their contract with Mr. Livingston, and 
constitute a part of their memorial to the Con- 


| gress of 1833, for the purpose of describing ‘* the 


plan”? of their work. One of these resolutions of 
1778 reads thus, after setting forth “that Mr. 
Hazard must necessarily be put to expense of 
various kinds in procuring the extensive collec- 


| tion of materials he proposes to make:”’ 


* Resolved, That to enable Mr. Hazard to sustain such 


| expense, one thousand dollars be advanced to him upon ac- 
| count, returns being made to Congress of his expenses in 


this business.’?’ 

Such, sit, is the indication furnished in the 
papers of Messrs. Clarke and Force, the memo- 
rialists, of the views entertained by the Congress 
of 1778 relative to Mr. Hazard’s work, which 
these memorialisis described to the Congress of 
1833 as the plan of their work, they having trans- 
formed the title of Hazard’s work, ‘* 2 Collection 
of American State Papers,’’ into the title of ** 4 Doc- 
umentary History of the American Revolution.’’ Wiil 


| it be pretended, sir, hereafter upon this floor, that 


the Congress of 1778 contemplated, in Mr. Haz- 


| ard’s work, an enterprise to be compared in any- 


thing with the work now attempted to be imposed 
upon Congress under Clarke and Force’s con- 
tract? It has been demonstrated that this latter 
work is to cost from four hundred and eight thou- 
sand to half a million of dollars, as the least 


| estimate. 


And will the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Apams,] or any other gentleman, reflect so 
severely upon the Congress of 1778 as to charge 
them with having in view a work of this magni- 


|| tude, or anything like it, when they contributed 


the trifling, pitiful sum, in comparison, of one 


| thousand dollars to aid Hazard in his work? Sir, 


we are told by these memorialists themselves, 
Messrs. Clarke and Force, that to Hazard’s work, 
whatever it was—and it is alluded to by them as 
giving the outline of their own plan*—that the 





* Messrs. Clarke and Force further say.in their papers, 
in reference to Hazard’s plan: “ It will be seen that much 
‘of the time intended to be covered by our work was em- 
‘braced in Mr. Hazard’s plan, extended, as it was, by that 
* part of the resolution of the Continental Congress which 
* authorized the collection of such papers as related to the 
**rise and progress of the present war with Great Britain.’ 
‘If, then, in 1778, a most gloomy period, &c.; if, under 
‘all these adverse circumstances, the Continental Congress 
‘ ordered that to be done which we now proffer to do, AND 
‘ MORE, Was it presumptuous in us to ask for, or imprudent 
* or premature in Congress to pass, the act under which our 
* contract has been made?” 
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Congyess of 1778 granted to Hazard * such patron- 
age and facilities as he desired.”’ This is their own 
language, and their own showing; for I do not 
go out of the case wo have given in their original 
documents, presented to the Congress of 1833 
for my proofs, that the contract which they now 
claim to have made is not the contract, and their 
pa work is not the work, had in view either 
y themselves or the Congress of 1833. Let me 
ask gentlemen if they believe that Hazard, had he 
in contemplation an enterprise involving an ex. 
pense of nearly half a million of dollars, at the low- 
est estimate, would have desired ‘* patronage and 
facilities’’ of Congress to the amount of only one 
thousand dollars, inasmuch as they were willing 
to grant all that he desired ? F 

Sir, I maintain that here is proof enough to 
insure the verdict of avy jury in the country, that 
neither Hazard, nor the Congress of 1778, nor 
the Congress of 1833, for an instant conceived of 
such a stupendous enterprise as is now set up 
under the contract of Mr. Livingston, which has 
been read; nor do I believe that the memorialists 
themselves contemplated one of such magnitude 
at that time. I believe, sir, that here is evidence 
in abundance, in their reference to Hazard’s plan 
as a description substantially of their own plan, 
and in the character of the resolution of 1778 
respecting Hazard’s plan, to sustain the positions 
taken by the honorable gentleman from Tennes- 
see, that Congress has been outrageously imposed 
upon under this Clarke and Force contract, and 
that Congress is not bound now, in either honor 
or equity, to fulfill the construction now attempted 
to be put upon it. Sir, we ought to stop, before 
contributing an additional sum of twenty thou- 
sand dollars to the sum of twenty thousand dol- 
lars already appropriated, until a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject has been made by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, under the reso- 
lution of the same honorable gentleman, adopted 
this morning by the House. 

We are told further by these memorialists, that 
Mr. Hazard pursued his plan through two vol- 
umes, and then abandoned it. Why did he 
abandon it? Because the magnitude of the enter- 
prise was too great for his means, and because 
Congress refused to aid him sufficiently in com- 
parison to his enterprise? No such thing. Con- 
gress contributed one thousand dollars towards 
it. It does not appear that more was needed. 
But he abandoned it. We are told, ‘* he gave up 
the work in consequence of his other engage- 
ments, and no one has since ventured to complete 
it.’’ Such is the history of the work he planned, 
and such is the plan of the work presented to the 
Congress of 1833, to induce them to pass the act 


| under which the present enormous claim of Clarke 
| and Force is set up. 


Sir, there is another consideration in aid of the 
position of the gentleman from Tennessee. On 
recurring to the act of 1833, directing the contract 


| 
to be made, it will be seen that there is no limit- 
| 


| 


ation imposed as to either the number of copies 
to be contracted for, nor the number of volumes 
to which each copy shall be confined, nor the 
number of pages or magnitude of each volume. 
What is the itiference from these singular omis- 
sions, for most singular they must be, if the act 
authorized the contract now contended for by 
those gentlemen who favor the proposed appro- 
priation? Is the Congress of 1833 to be charged 
with recklessness or want of the exercise of ordi- 
nary vigilance over the public Treasury in this 
matter? Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
so charge them? But is it short of making such 
a charge to say that they had in view an enter- 
prize that would involve an expenditure by the 
nation for books, to be distributed principally 
among the members of Congress, to the amount 
of nearly half, and perhaps to a full million of 
dollars, and yet omitted entirely to impose the 
slightest restrictions upon the contracting party? 
Sir, these omissions of the act of 1833 clearly 
demonstrate to my mind that Congress did not 
have in view any such enterprise. They did not 
dream of such an enormous expenditure of public 


| money for books as this Congress is called upon 
| to sanction, They authorized no such contract 
as Mr. Livingston is said to have made—no 
such contract as the contract he actually at- 
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tempted is now represented by construction to | 


occurs to me, to disprove entirely the position | 
that the honor of the nation, or that this Congress, | 
jsin equity bound to fulfill the enormous expendi- 
ture of half a million of dollars for books now 

ressed upon us. I appeal to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to say, (and he perhaps has as 
deep an interest, all things considered, in having 
as perfect a work as possible,) if we must have 
any work of the high character he has described 
as desirable. I will appeal also to every gentle- 


man having a seat upon this floor, whether they || 


believe that the Congress of the United States, if 
at any time it should intend to attempt a his- 
torical compilation so extensive and magnificent 
as that now represented to be embraced by this 
contract, Soe have passed by the long catalogue | 
of great and splendid names engraven upon your | 
nation’s annals, and upon the pages of your | 
national literature, and fallenupon Messrs. Clarke 
and Force as the suitable persons to engage in 
the great undertaking? Is it reasonable? Is it 
credible? I intend to say nothing disrespectful 
of those gentlemen as men; I speak of their qual- | 
ifications in reference to such a work as the gen- 


tleman from Massachusetts has described. Are || 


they qualified for it? Sir, that gentleman will not 


say it. And this considération, of itself, demon- || 
strates that it could not be that the Congress of || 


1833 had in view any such work, or any such | 


contract as the one now attempted to be imposed || 


upon us. 

There is another consideration which charac- | 
terizes this contract, and has not yet been alluded 
to—a consideration which may well operate as a 
release of Congress-from proceeding further into 
the contract. Mr. Livingston was imposed upon, 
in my humble judgment, in the price to which he 
was induced to assent to for the proposed work. 
By the terms of the act of 1833 the rate of ex- 
pense was not to exceed the actual cost per vol- 


ume of the Diplomatic Correspondence which || 


had been, or was being printed. The contract | 


Feads: ‘* And whereas it has been ascertained, || 


‘ by the report of the agent in the Department of 
‘State, that the edition of the Diplomatic Corre- 


‘spondence now printing will cost two dollars || 


‘and twenty cents per volume, without any index | 
‘thereto;’’ also that the average cost with an | 
index thereto would be two dollars thirty-one and 
a half cents per volume, ‘* which would amount 


| 
} 


to the cost of four mills and one fourth of a mill || 


per page of said edition.’’ It is to be remarked | 


that ** the report of the agent in the Department || 
/ each copy is to consist. I now allude to the num- 


Livingston was made to believe that ** the actual | 
cost’’ of the Diplomatic Correspondence was two | 
dollars thirty-one and a half cents per volume, is 
nowhere to ce found among the papers connected 
with the contract; and if so, it has entirely es- 
caped my investigation. Who this agent was 
does not appear. I, however, undertake to say 
that in this report Mr. Livingston was egre- | 
giously agen upon or the agent who made it 

must have been imposed upon. Refer-the details | 
of that report, Whatever they may have been, to | 
any number of impartial practical printers in the | 
United States out of this city, with inquiries into 


of State’’ here alluded to, and by which Mr. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
} 
| 
| 
| 


the accuracy of its conclusion, and I verily believe || 
that nine in every ten of them will tell you that || 


the same work can be executed, and the very best | 
security can be had in a contract for the execu- | 
tion of it, at less than two thirds, if not one half, | 
of the price thus reported. Refer the subject to | 
a jury of practical printers in this city, or te a 
committee of any number—to those who have no 
interest in the matter—to honest and impartial 
men, and they will tell you, I have no doubt, 
that ** the actual cost’’ of the Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence is not two thirds of the sum which 
Mr. Livingston was made to believe. It may be 
true that the cost of the work, if executed in this 
city, might necessarily be greater than at Phila- 
delphia, New York, or Boston; but the memo- | 


rialists were not required to have the work exe- || 





cuted here, but wherever it could be executed | 
upon the most reasonable terms. Yet, executed | 
where it may be, it is not in the nature of things | 
for such a work at this day to cost such a sum as 


is now attempted, under this contract, to be fast- !! read by the Clerk, t 


There is another view of this subject whieh | 


| fied? 


| sist of? 











therefore, if I am not entirely mistaken—and I 
admit this is matter of judgment entirely—the 
contract was not made in good faith, and is not 


binding upon the Government in honor nor in | 


equity. 

Sir, there are other views which will justify 
us in halting where we are in this matter. The 
terms of the contract are yet incomplete. Con- 


gress is not bound to adopt, in the particulars | 


not yet agreed upon, the terms which the memo- 
rialists may dictate or prescribe. I ask gentle- 
men to tell me where, in the act of the 3d of 
March, 1833, the number of copies of the pro- 


| posed history to be taken by Congress is speci- 
But, in the contract | 


It is not there at all. 
of Mr. Livingston, it is true, the number of fif- 
teen hundred is assumed. But even this is not 
the most essential point. Let any gentleman 
answer—where is there any agreement between 
Congress and the memorialists as to the number 
of volumes which each copy of the work is to con- 


pleted. 


contract, or the contract relating to other parts 
of the work, which has been made. Messrs. 


Clark and Force have proposed, as reported by | 


Mr. Forsyth two years since, to Jimit them- 
selves to twenty volumes per copy, ‘ leaving 
Congress afterwards to determine whether, if 


any papers should remain, the work should be || 
further extended.’? Any person can readily un- || 
It is true | 


derstand what this condition means. 
that in a letter of subsequent date from Clark and 


| Force, which has been read by the Clerk, the 
|| proposition is now made by them to limit the fif- 
| teen hundred copies to twenty volumes each un- 
| conditionally. 
| important part of the contract is open to dis- 


All this is admission that this 


agreement between the parties; and, until it shall 
have been concluded, the parts agreed upon be- 
come nugatory. Sir, 1 am in favor of stopping 
all appropriations for the work until this por- 
tion of the detail in the contract has been com- 
pletely settled, either under the resolution refer- 
red to by the Committee of Ways and Means, 


to which I have before adverted, or in some other || ished in its details, and in its more important 


way. 


But, sir, there is another and most essential | 
oint in this contract which is yet open and | 


incomplete. It is as important, in fact, as either 


posed work, or the number of volumes of which 


ber of pages, or magnitude of each volume. The 
pages of each volume, the size being folio, may 


| be eight hundred, twelve hundred, or two thou- 


sand, without a disregard of proportions, just as 
these contractors may determine, if Congress be 
actually bound upon this point; and consequently 
the work may vary from half a million of dollars 
expense to that of a million of dollars, and even 
more widely. And is it to be contended that we 
are to stop all further inquiry, or modification of 


the enterprise, and be told that the nation’s honor | 


is violated because we do not assent to make 


appropriations to carry out such a construction | 


ened upon the Government. In this particular, | 


There is no such agreement yet com- | 
In this most important particular the | 
agreement is yet incomplete, and remains to be 
| consummated before Clark and Force are author- 
ized to proceed a step further under the partial | 


expense in collecting materials from the State of 
Georgia, from New Hampshire, and I believe 
they mention a third State, and then add elsewhere. 
Now, sir, it is known to be the first dictate of 
policy, when a person is desirous of magnifying 
any class of his labors, to select for specification 
those portions which will tell most for his pur- 
pose. I know not what have been the expenses 
of these gentlemen in the State of Georgia, or in 
the third State which I believe was mentioned; 
but I have been informed that in the State of New 
Hampshire the aggregate of their expense does 
not exceed one thousand five hundred dollars;* 
and if so, taking all of the old States from whose 
archives it may be necessary to draw materials, 
the amount already expended cannot be so enor- 
mously large as to require Congress to aperemnente 
another twenty thousand dollars upon the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars heretofore appropriated, 
for the purpose of indemnifying them prior to the 
investigation of the matter now resting with the 
Committee of Ways and Means, shall have taken 
place. 

Mr. Speaker, from the views I have thus taken 
of the subject—from the facts contained in the 
papers connected with Clarke and Force’s ori- 
ginal memorial, if there be any weight in them, I 


/am persuaded that the enpopninne now con- 


tained in the bill for this 


Jocumentary History 
should be stricken out. 


We are justified in put- 


| ting a stop to the alleged contract; first, because 


it is made to assumea shape and magnitude now 
which was not, and could not have been contem- 
plated by the act of 1833 on the part of Congress, 
if it were on the part of the memorialists; and 
because the contract, thus magnified, is an impo- 
sition upon Congress; and next, because the price 


| ofthe work imposed upon Mr. Livingston, or upon 


| mistaken; 
|| investigatec 
| is made. 


|| the agent of the State Department, is an imposition 
|| uponCongress. Itcannot have been ascertained in 


good faith to be the actual cost of a work like the 
Diplomatic Correspondence. I admit this is a 
matter of judgment on my part, and I may be 
yet I do not believe it. It should be 
j before this additional appropriation 
We may justly stop where we are in 
one rs the terms of the agree- 
ment between Congress and Clarke and Force, 
are yet Incomplete; the agreement is yet unfin- 


details, about which a wide difference may be 
entertained by the two parties. Both the number 
of volumes of which each copy is to consist, and 


| the number of pages or magnitude of those vol- 
the number of copies you are to take of the ao | 


umes, are yet to be agreed upon. Nor is it for 
these memorialists to complain if we stop ct either 
of these points. They induced Congress into» 
false position. If they did not do it designedly, 
if they did not mean to impose upon Congress a 
contract that was fraudulent on their own part, 
(and I do not assert it was so,) they at least know- 
ingly permitted Congress to pass the act of 1833, 
upon their own application, without coming to a 


| definite understanding upon the subject of it, or 
| suspecting the magnitude now attributed to it. 
| If there be trouble brought upen them, therefore, 


of this contract? Sir, I maintain that upon this || 


point Congress has a right to stop, and refuse all | 

further appropriation, until a definite agreement 
proj ’ s 

and understanding has been made between the | 


parties respecting it. It is a point open to differ- 
ence of opinion. It is a most essential point 


involved by this contract, and until this difference | 


shall have been adjusted, the contract is incom- 


memorialists as with Congress. 


there voluntarily, and it is not for them, nor for 


any one else, to accuse the nation of meanness or | 
‘dishonor, if there be a refusal on the part of 
Congress to come up now to Messrs. Clarke and | 


Force’s particular and favorite terms respecting 
it. 


It has been told us that the memorialists have | 


progressed in their work, and cannot stop with- 
out great loss. re say inaletter that has been 
at they have been at great 


They induced | 


they have been mainly instrumental in inducing 
it. Itis their fault. But, sir, lam not opposed 
to treating them fairly. Iam in favor of the course 
‘in which the Committee of Ways and Means have 
been instructed upon the subject. I would not 
do them injustice in any course. I would redeem 
their loss, if the conclusion be to stop the publi- 
cation entirely, and indemnify them even to the 


| extreme of generosity, although they have induced 


the difficulty upon themselves. But, sir, until 
investigation is had, and until a new understand- 


t , | ing is entered into, respecting ihe open and un- 
| plete, and neither party is but partially bound. || 
And the fault of this, sir, lies as much with the | 


settled and disputed parts of the contract, I am 


| opposed to appropriating one additional dollar 
for the execution of the work, and hope that 
Congress into this position, and placed themselves || 
bill. 


i 


il 
i} 


the appropriation will be stricken out of the 





* Mr. Samira has been since informed, that although the 
actual payments for materials in New Hatnpshire have been 
Jess than the suin stated, the liabilities incurred therefor are 
about two thousand dollars. But probably less of the doc- 
umentary history of that State than of any other of the 
original States has been heretofore published, and conse- 
quently copies from there will be more extensive than from 
almost any other State. 
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DEFENSE OF THE ADMINISTRATION PARTY. 


REMARKS OF HON. R. BOON, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
April 19, 1836, 


In reply to some remarks which had been made by Mr. | 


Wuirtresey, of Ohio, on the General Appropriation 

bill, while under discussion on the 19th of April, 1836. 

Mr. BOON said that he had not risen to make 
a speech, but merely to say thatit had become an 
every day practice with certain gentlemen of a 
certain political party opposed to the present Ad- 
ministration, to rise in their places on this floor, 
and charge this Administration and its friends 
with acts of fraud and corruption in the broadest 
vossible terms. ‘The Opposition, in politics, (said 


fr. B.,) have charged this Administration with | 


fraud and villany, and the friends of the Admin- 
istration have been charged with having mani- 
fested a disposition to stifle debate on this floor, 
and an inquiry into the abuses which have been 
charged upon this Administration by the party in 
nHolitics opposed to it. We have been told too, 
yy the same party, that this Administration and 
its friends have given pledges which they do not 
intend to comply with. Mr. B. said, that for 
himself, no pledge whatever had been given, that 
he would not comply with to the very letter. He 


said that he was in favor of a thorough investi- | 


gation into the affairs of the Government; but he 
would not, (he said,) ever consent to, or permit 
the Opposition, in politics, to dictate a course for 
him to pursue in any matter whatever. 


Mr. B. continued by saying that we have heard | 


much from the Opposition about promised ‘ re- 
trenchment and reform’’ under the present Ad- 
ministration, and have had thrown in our faces, 
by a set of political demagogues on this floor, the 
stale charge of fraud and corruption having been 
practiced under this Administration. Sir, I repel 
the foul charge with indignation, and throw back 


the slander upon those who have thought fit to | 


utter those false charges against this Administra- 
tion and its friends. Mr. B. here said that he 
would just mention a single case of fraud and 
corruption by an officer of the Government under 
the late Administration, as a full offset against all 
the false charges which have been ‘made by the 
friends of that Administration now in power. I 
allude (said Mr. B.) to the defalcation of Tobias 
Watkins. Where, I ask, were those Treasury 


dogs and friends of the late Administration, and | 


now fault-finding gentry, when those enormous 
frauds upon the Treasury were committed by 
Tobias Watkins? Were those gentlemen, who 
dre now in the daily habit of charging this Ad- 
ministration with acts of frauds and corruption, 
as vigilant in searching out and exposing to 
public view the frauds and corruptions which 
occurred under the Administration which imme- 
diately preceded the present Administration? No, 
Mr. Speaker; these very same fuult-finding gen- 
tlemen were then as silent as the grave on the 
subject of fraud and corruption! And it was rot 
until the present Administration came into power, 
that the fraud committed by Tobias Watkins 


was ferreted out and exposed to public view by | 


the vigilance and watchfulness of Amos Kendall. 
The party opposed to the present Administration 
are in the daily habit of making charges, but they 
have proven nothing, whilst the frauds committed 


by Tobias Watkins under the late Administration | 


have been proven in a court of justice, and the 


confines of a public jail have been, in part, his 


reward. I hope that, with these facts and cir- 
cumstances staring the Opposition in the face, we 
shall hear no more about alleged frauds and cor- 
ruptions under the present Administration. Mr. 
Speaker, I will not detain the House longer by 
any additional remarks. 





INCENDIARY PUBLICATIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. MORRIS, 
OF OHIO, 


In rue Senate, -fpril 13, 1836, 


On the bill to prohibit the circulation of Incendiary Publi- 
cations through the Mails. 


Mr. MORRIS said: 


APPENDIX TO THE 
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Defense of the Administration Party—Mr. Boon. 


| roads. 
| tion, have an evident reference to an existing 
state of things, and the use for which post offices |) 
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| Connecticut [Mr. Nixes] to say, in the course of || 
his remarks, that if the amendment he offered | 
the Senate, still he could | 


should be adopted b 
not, consistent with his views on the subject, vote 
for the final passage of the bill. If such are his 


| suggestions, I regret that he has offered the 


amendment; for I think it but just that he should 
leave the bill in the hands of its friends, who ap- 
prove its principles, and permit them to make it 
as perfect as possible, according to their judg- 


ment, before they present it to us for our final | 


vote on the question of its passage. Opposed 
myself both to the bill and the amendment upon 
the broad principle that its passage would be an 
abuse of the legitimate power of Congress, its 
details are, to my mind, of but little importance; 
for I cannot possibly see any shape in which the 


principle contained both in the amendment and || 
the bill could be presented to my understanding | 


that would induce me to vote for it; yet I hold it 
to be fair and correct legislation, especially in so 
important a matter as this, that the friends of the 
bill should, in its progress, have the entire man- 
agement; and on my part I should be glad that 
no obstacle was thrown in their way; and I beg 
leave to suggest to my honorable friend from 
Connecticut to withdraw his amendment, and 
permit the bill to travel on to its final passage 
under the guidance of those who introduced it. 


Sir, I have said that I was opposed to the bill; 
it contemplates the exercise of a new power or | 


powers, in & new form, over the Post Office and 
mails of the United States; and if the power con- 


| templated be not unconstitutional, it is, to my 


mind, a most dangerous abuse. ‘‘ Congress shall 
have power to establish post offices and post 
*? Those words, as used in the Constitu- 


and post roads was intended—for the purpose of 
a free intercommunication of thoughts and opin- 


_ ions between the citizens of different parts of the 


country; and was deemed of so much import- 
ance, that the power to provide for its safety was 
vested in Congress; and the words ‘‘ to estab- 
lish’? were used to denote that Congress had the 
power to fix, unalterably and immovably, be- 
yond the interference of any State power, the 
entire operations of the Post Office, and the travel 
of the mail throughout every part of our extended 
Republic. The Post Office establishment was 
not intended as an attribute of the power of Gov- 
ernment, but as a means by which that power 
should be exercised for the benefit of the citizens 


ee by providing a channel of free and 
' full communication 


between them, though re- 
siding in different sections of the country; and 
that their letters, papers, or pamphlets, should 
pass without any hindrance or molestation from 
State authority. This principle has never been 
considered as a proper charge on the revenue of 
the country; but Congress have provided that it 


| shall be supported and paid for by those who use 
it—Congress being vested with its management, | 


and guarantying its safety and fidelity. ‘The use 
of the mail, then, is in the nature of a reserved 
right, with which no law ought to interfere. It 
is not, then, a Government machine exclusively, 
which Congress can withdraw at pleasure, or 
render nugatory by the acts of its officers; but 
Congress have the power to regulate the ex- 


penses of the Department, and fix its income, so | 


that the Government shall at no time be subject 
to, or chargeable with, any expense of the estab- 
lishment; and the postage has, from time to time, 


been regulated accordingly. 


It is true that the mail is a great convenience, 
and probably a necessary appendage to the Gov- 
ernment; but I consider this not to be the first 
and most important object; it is second to the 


| safety of intercommunication between the citi- 


zens of this extensive Republic. Though this 
was the primary object, yet Congress has, in the 


|| regulation of the mail, levied a tax on those who 
make use of this privilege to the full extent of all | 


the purposes of Government, by the exercise of 
the franking privilege. 
correctness of this franking power while the Gov- 
ernment contributes nothing towards the support 
of the Post Office establishment, because it is in 
the nature of a direct tax in the rates of postage 


Mr. Presipent: I understood the Senator from |! which is levied upon those only who use the 


mail, while all such taxes ought to be a 


~~ 








Isomewhat question the | 


Ho. or Reps. 

0 Pportione 
among the States according to their jetpeetie 
numbers. But, sir, it is not necessary for the 
—- I have in view to examine this 


int, 
hat Congress have power to regulate the’ 


mail, 


and prescribe what shall be carried therein, | do 


not deny; but I insist that this power is confined 


| to the material, not the moral, matter to be con. 


veyed. Congress can prescribe the weight, the 
bulk, and the kind of material which shall not 
be conveyed by mail, but the material must be 
padsed by its outward appearance alone, and not 

y breaking any envelope or seal for the purpose 


of ascertaining this fact; for instance, no post- 


| master would be bound to put into the mail a 


piece of sheet iron or tin of the shape or size of 
a common letter, even on the payment of postage 


_according to established rates; and why not? 


Because it is the usual means of conveying men- 
tal property only, and because its very texture 


_ would tend to the destruction of papers and doc- 


uments which the mail was designed to convey, 
and which is its legitimate business. Butif even 
an article of the above kind was carefully folded 
in the usual paper envelope, sealed, directed, 
and put into the post office, it would be a dan- 
gerous exercise of power indeed to permit a dep- 


| uty postmaster to refuse its conveyance in the 
| mail because he should judge it contained im- 


proper matter. ; 

But, sir, I would say to the Senator from Con- 
necticut, that this amendment affords no redeem- 
ing quality to the dangerous principles of this 
bill by confining its operation to postmasters in 
the slaveholding States. Can we, can Congress, 
take from any citizen in such State any personal 
right or privilege, or regulate, under any circum- 
stances, the manner of this engagement? I should 
think not. Suppose a letter, package, or evena 


| pictorial representation, folded and directed in 


the usual manner, and put into any post office in 
the United States: I would ask the gentleman 
whose property that letter or pamphlet is? Does 
it remain the property of him who deposited it? 
I think not. And though postmasters might, as 
a mere act of courtesy, permit the depositor to 


| take it back from the mail, yet he would not be 
| bound to do so, because it is his sworn duty to 


forward all packages which, in their common 
outward appearance, are such as are commonly 
sent by the mail. In a letter or package, when 


|| left in a post office, the property of the United 


States or Post Office Department? Surely not; 
no one will contend for this. It is, then, the 


|| property of the person to whom it is directed, 


and the United States have given a solemn con- 
stitutional pledge that they will convey it to him, 
without permitting its contents to be inspected, 
or suffering it in any degree or manner to be 
detained or injured beyond what must necessarily 
take place in its passage. 

Sir, what would be thought of the honor, or 
even honesty of an individual who would receive 
a letter or printed document, under a general or 
special promise that he would deliver it safely to 
the person to whom it was directed, and should 
afterwards retain or destroy it, because he should 
be of theopinion it contained offensive matter? 
Every honorable mind can furnish a ready an- 
swer. And what, sir, shall be thought of the 
honor of this Government, which, after having 
declared that ‘the right of the people to be se- 
cure in their persons, houses, papers, and eficcts, 
against unreasonable searches and _ seizures, 
should not be violated,’’ and that no State shall 
pass any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts; who, after having received into its pos- 
session, for the purpose of carriage and safe 
delivery, the papers and property of one of its 
citizens, (for printed publications and letters are 
property, as well as papers,) suffer this property 
to be seized and detained, by the most unreason- 
able of all means—that of the belief of a post- 
master that it contained something touching the 
subject of slavery? or permit the States, by any 
law or regulation therein, to violate, or rather 
impair the obligation of the contract on the part 
of the United States for the delivery; as well as 
that existing between the person who sent, and 
him who has paid for the publication or docu- 
ment, and for its transportation? Sir, the very 
thought that this Government is, or ever will be, 
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disposed to listen to a regulation of this kind, 
must, in m humble judgment, meet with the 
most decided disapprobation of the great majority 
of the American people.. We, sir, frMuently 
lose sight of our argument, by attempting to ex- 
tend it too much into generalities; the mind, by 
attempting to embrace too many ideas, is apt to 
become confused. I will, then, make a single 
case for an illustration of the subject; and I will 
take one as strong as the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina could desire. Suppose I anda 
citizen of the gentieman’s own State should see 

roper to subscribe and pay for a New York 
Prolition paper, or the proceedings of an aboli- 
tion nT These tracts, by the laws of New 
York, are legitimate property, and he would vio- 
late no law, either human or Divine, in making 
such purchase. The United States has an estab- 
lishment, the Post Office, by which the Govern- 
ment has given a general notice that all property 
of this kind shall be conveyed for a given price; 
he pays that price, and his property thus pur- 
chased, is sent to the post office in New York for 
that purpose; and, according to the gentleman’s 
theory, this property is to be seized by an officer 
of this Government, without warrant, detained 
on mere suspicion, or with a knowledge of its 
contents, I care not which, and without the knowl- 
edge of the person to whom it belongs, and finally 
destroyed; and that too, in the very face of these 
sacred pledges given in the Constitution for the 


inviolability of its contracts, and the security of | 


papers thus sent. I should tremble for the lib- 
erties of my country could I suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that 


quarter it does, is sufficient to give alarm. 


But, sir, permit me to turn the tables on the 
gentleman. 


to nullify acts of Congress on the subject of the 
tariff. I assure the 
this with any unkin 


feelings whatever. If, in 


that excitement, societies had been formed, and || 


publications made in the State, for instance, in 
which I reside, in aid of the doctrines contended 
for by the gentleman and his friends in South 
Carolina, I ask the gentleman what he would 
have thought and said if an act of Congress had 


been passed to prevent the proceedings of those | 
societies, and such publications in newspapers, | 


from being sent by the mail to any citizen of 
South Carolina? 
have condemned the Government in the strongest 


and most emphatic manner, for the bare attempt | 


thus to embargo public opinion; but we are now 
called on, in the most impressive manner, to 
sustain a like measure, by the provisions of the 
bill now before us—a bill new in its character, 
unthought of by any former Congress, and, in 
my opinion, well calculated to produce more 


excess and wide-spread discontent throughout | 
the country than any measure that has been sub- 


mitted to the consideration of this body since the 
existence of the Government. And pray upon 
what ground is this extraordinary call made upon 
our judgment, addressed to our feelings, and, I 
had almost said, in despite of our patience? It 
is upon the ground that the General Government 
is bound to respect the laws of the States, to aid 
in their execution, and to permit its own officers, 
in the discharge of their duties, as required by 
acts of Congress, to be subject to the control of 
State laws, and liable to punishment for the per- 
formance of those very duties. And it is further 
insisted that slavery is a domestic or State regu- 
lation; that the property of the master in his slave 
is guarantied by the Chestieation of the United 
States; and that it is the duty of Congress to 
provide by law, in obedience to the wishes of 
the slaveholding States, or any one of them, that 
no pamphlet, newspaper, handbill, or other paper, 
printed or written, or pictorial representation, 
touching the subject of slavery, shall be sent into 
any State, Territory, or district, whereby the 
laws of such State, Territory, or district, their 
circulation is prohibited. Sir, the whole doctrine 
is founded in error; that fatal error which would 
subject the laws of Congress to the different 
policy of twenty-four States, and thus entirely 


He, too, has had within his State a | 
proceeding which caused much excitement both | 
within and without the State; I mear the attempt | 


entleman I do not mention | 


Sir, I have no doubt he would | 


ongress would adopt a principle of || 
this kind; the very suggestion, coming from the || 
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destroy the usefulness and benefits which this 
Government was intended, and is calculated, to | 
administer. 

In support of this strange, wild, and visionary | 
doctrine, we—the free States I mean—are called 
on to put the gag into the mouths of our citizens 
—to declare that they have no right to talk—to 
preach or to pray on the subject of slavery; that 
we must put down societies who meet for such 


| purposes; that we shall not be permitted to send 


abroad our thoughts or our opinions upon the 
abstract question of slavery; that the very liberty | 
of thought, of speech, and of the press, shall be 
so embarrassed as to be, in manyvinstances, de- | 
nied us; and if not entirely prohibited, rendered, 
in a great degree, useless. All this is required | 
to be done by an act of this Government, out of | 
respect to laws of one or more of the slavehold- 
ing States. Sir, I deny the whole argument, and 
all its inferences, with but one single exception, 


| and it is that which declares that slavery is a 


domestic or State regulation. While I freely ad- 
mit this as my opinion, as my vote on the admis- 
sion of Arkansas into the Union will prove, and 
although I may view slavery both as a moral and 
political evil, yet while we assure our brethren of 
the South and slaveholding States, in the spirit 
of truth and candor, that we have no power to 
interfere with their domestic regulations, and 


| that our sense of the moral wrong cannot cause | 


us pain fora breach of our political duties im- | 
osed on us by our own consent, with a full 
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without being contradicted, it might become the 
settled doctrine of the country, and produce the 
most mischievous consequences to the non-slave- 
holding States; for if it be true, and can be main- 
tained, the honorable Senator frofm South Caro- 
lina or any other gentleman, may bring his hun- 
dreds or thousands of slaves into the State of 
Ohio, cause them to labor there as long as shail 
suit his convenience, and withdraw them at pleas- 
ure, and no law or regulation of my State, no, 


| not even the constitutional prohibition against 


slavery, could reach his case, or afford us any 
security against this innovation, for the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the laws of Con- 
gress made in pursuance thereof, shall be, or is, 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State are bound thereby; anything in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

It seems to me that the free States have a thou- 
sand times more just cause for fear and alarm, 
while gentlemen so strongly assert their consti- 
tutional right to their slaves, that they will at- 
tempt tg introduce slavery into the free States, 
than the slaveholding States have that we shall 


‘attempt to interfere in any manner with the ques- 


nowledge of their condition; and that, under |) 


our social compact, we would be bound to aid 
them in the suppression of any insurrection, | 
whether servile or free, that should become too | 
powerful for their own laws; if, after all these 
assurances made by us—and I repeat it with the 
utmost candor—I think it unkind, if not unjust | 
towards us, that gentlemen should not be satis- | 
fied, but still require of us another condition— | 
that we should acknowledge that slavery is guar- 
antied by the Constitution of the United States; 


| which I now venture to make in this Senate, and | 


| before the American people; and on behalf of the 
| State I, in part, represent here, as well as myself, 


I enter my most solemn protest against it. “This 
is the important point in this whole controversy; 
and on it I wish so to express myself, not only 
that I may be understood, but that it may be, as | 
far as I am able to make it, impossible to mis- | 
understand me. 

I deny that the right of property is guarantied 
by the Constitution of the United States, or that 
the right of the master to his slave as property, | 
is founded on, or arises from, that instrument. 
Property in slaves, as well as other things, is a 
mere creature of law, and in this country is en- 
tirely the creature of State laws. The words 
slave or slavery, is not to be found in the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and bya bare perusal 
of that instrument, without a knowledge of the 
past, no one would suppose that slavery existed 
in any form in this Republic. Yet I am willing | 
to admit, that the Constitution was formed with | 
a knowledge existing in its framers, that slavery 


tion of slavery as settled by the laws of their own 
States. They are attempting to overwhelm us 
by the power of this Government, while we deny 
the right of Congress or the Legislature of any 
State to interfere with the internal regulations or 
police of another State; but while we deny this 
power of legal action, we contend that no institu- 


| tion of any State, or of this Government, can or 


ought to be exempt from the moral power of 
public opinion—that power by which the whole 
fabri¢ of our institutions ought to live, move, and 
have its being. 

If the argument as to the constitutional ques- 
tion of the right of property in persons be sacred 
and inviolable, it is certainly much stronger and 


| more forcible when applied to property in things; 


_and although a State might by penal enactments 
and though I have heard that doctrine often re- |! 


| peated, I have heard no express denial—a denial | 


endeavor to prevent any person from bringing 
into its jurisdiction, for use or for sale, playing- 
cards, or gambling machines of any description, 


| yet as these articles might be considered prop- 
| erty, and the right of the owner secured under 


the Constitution of the United States, such penal 


| enactments would be vain and useless attempts. 
| A state of things of this kind would be most de- 


|| tamely submit, 
|| factured in a sister State, held and recognized as 


|| plorable indeed, and one to which, I think, the 


people of the United States would not long and 
Yet if these things were manu- 


valuable property there, our condition would be 
far worse. Should Congress, by the exercise of 
its power, attempt to prevent us from speaking, 
writing, printing, publishing, and forming socie- 


| ties for the exercise of all our moral power in 


|; were both moral and political evils? 


did in fact exist in the different States; yet the || 


slave is treated as a person, not a thing; and as 
a person, not as property, is represented in Con- 
gress. . Hence provision is made in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, that no person who is 
held to service or labor in one State, under the | 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- | 
charged from service or labor, but shall be deliv- | 


order to induce the people of our sister States to 
refrain from such practices, and of sending by 
mail all such proceedings, in order to induce them 
to abandon their pursuits, by proving tbat they 
Yet such is 
the doctrine of the bill now before us, a plain 
exposition of which is its best refutation. 

There has been another topic constantly con- 
nected with this subject, that if abolition societies 
and papers were not put down, and incendiary 
publications (as they are called here) prevented 
from being sent into the slaveholding States, the 


| Union must and would be dissolved, and that 


ered up on the claim of the party to whom such || 


service or labor is due. This provision of the | 
Constitution of the United States only recognizes 
the existence of a person held to service or labor, 
under the laws of a State, and in its application | 
would as well be understood to mean a white as 
a colored person, and one held to labor for a term 
of years, as well as a slave for life; and I cannot 
consent that this provision disproves the position 
I assume, that the Constitution of the United 
States does not guaranty the right of property 
in slaves; yet I have heard this so often and so 
earnestly asserted, that I begin to feel some con- | 
cern, that, should this doctrine remain much longer ' 


the South would take care of her own interests, 
and that she was sufficiently able to do so. I 
regret, as I have before expressed myself on an- 
other subject, that I so often hear this threat of a 
dissolution of the Union; it is, however, a vain 
and idle threat, calculated to effect no good, but 
may dosome mischief. Weare sometimes spoken 
of as a family of States, and the allusion is not 
an inappropriate one. What family, I would 


| ask, could long continue in harmony, if any one 
| of its members, on the least dissatisfaction with 
| the general economy pursued, should always be 


} 


found declaring that he or she would dissolve the 
union of the family, or secede from it altogether? 
No family could long continue happy and pros- 
perous under such a state of things, nor could 
partners in business ever be successful, or labor 
together in peace, if one of them should on every 
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slight occurrence which he did not sepa make | 
alikethreat. For my own part, I should always | 
be disposed to believe, that persons who ‘eake 
such threats, desire what they threaten, and that 
their continuance in the family or firm, instead of | 
being a benefit is always an injury to the remain- | 
ing members. Dissolve the Union! Who has | 
the right to do this? No State or individual has | 
either the moral or constitutional right to dissolve | 
or secede from the Union for any cause. A man | 
may attempt revolution, and may commit treason | 
against his country, but whether he may finally | 


receive the reward of the traitor or the patriot, || 


may depend upon the final issue of the contest. 
The Union of these States cannot be dissolved 
but by the consent of the people to a change in 
their government, in the manner provided by the 
Constitution of the country. States or individuals 
will never be permitted to do it; for if there exists | 
in the American bosom one principle of patriotism 
more strong than another, it is that of attachment | 
to the Union. This principle is so deeply seated | 
in the hearts of our countrymen, that it cannot 
be shaken; and the Union must and will be pre- 
served. All threats of dissolution, as I before 
said, are vain and illusory; they never can, they 
never will be carried into execution. 

This question, like most others agitated here, 
has not been suffered to pass by without an allu- 
sion to party. We have been told that such is 
the influence of party discipline, that in the very 
eye of the gentleman rests one who, by raising 
his finger, could muster the party to a vote. In- 
sinuations of this kind, I, for one, cast behind 
me; the country will judge of their correctness. 
It is said, however, that the President, in his 
annual message, recommended a measure of this 
kind; and it is strange that his party should now 
falter. I follow party where the Constitution and 
principle lead; and when men attempt to take 
their place, I halt. I support the Administration 
party, because I am a firm believer in the great 
principles which govern them; and I endeavor to 
sustain them in all minor and formal points. For 
the sake of those principles, I sustain the Presi- 
dent to the best of my abilities, because I believe 
that he has done more for the liberty of his 
country, and to place his Administration upon 
the basis of the Government and public opinion, 
than any man living. That he may sometimes 
err, is human. That his most ardent friends 
may sometimes think him in error, when, in 
truth he is not, is natural to expect. But that 
this honest difference of opinion should divide 
them, his opposers need not hope for; that he | 
has recommended that postmasters and officers | 
of this Government should arrest the passage 
through the mail, of publications of any kind, as 
contemplated in this bill, I do not understand; | 
but he suggests the propriety of passing such a 
law as would prohibit, under severe penalties, | 
the circulation in the southern States through the | 
mail of incendiary publications intended to insti- 

ate the slaves to insurrection—not barely a pub- 
Rention touching the subject of slavery. With | 
great respect to this recommendation, or rather | 
suggestion, I cannotgive it my support; to punish 
injuries done to individuals, belongs exclusively 
to the States; they have ample security in their 
own power to punish any person in their juris- 
diction who may read or distribute any publica- 
tion which their laws may prohibit, but they 
cannot reach the post office or the postmaster for 
its delivery as directed, because such act is 
under a paramount authority. I, for one, doubt, 
strongly doubt, the power of Congress to provide 
by law for the punishment of any act, as a crim- | 
inal offense, but those especially enumerated in 
the Constitution; and I can find but few such 
grants, such as counterfeiting the securities and | 
current coin of the United States, the punishment | 
of piracies and felonies committed on the high | 
seas, offenses against the law of nations, and 
treason against the United States. It will readily 
be perceived that I confine my doubts ee 
ments to be inflicted in consequence of judgments 
by the civil tribunals of the country, rendered in 
courts of justice, Whatever, in my course here 
or elsewhere, on this or any other measure, I 
have no guide but party. I cannot suffer the Sen- | 
ator from South Carolina to be my sole judge. 














|| of the grant. 1 
|| reasonable and proper connection between the 
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| ‘There is another and higher tribunal before which 
I must and am willing to answer; and to whose 
just judgment I will most cheerfully submit for 
| my opposition to this bill. 





INCENDIARY PUBLICATIONS. 


OF GEORGIA, 


In tHe Senate, -4pril 11, 1836, 
On the bill to prohibit the circulation through the Mails of 
Incendiary Publications. 
[Mr. Catnoun was entitled to the floor, and 


expressed a wish that if any Senator wished to 
address the Senate he could do so, as his argu- 


| SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P. KING, 
| 


ments were to be found in his report, which Sen- | 


ators had read, and he wished to conclude the 
argument. ] 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, said he had intended 
to say something upon the subject before the 
question was taken on engrossing the bill, and as 


the Senator from South Carolina so wished it, he | 


would as soon say it then as at any other time. 


He should support and vote for the bill, and if | 


the chairman of the committee had been content 
to report the bill without his reason for it, no dis- 
cussion would have arisen between them on the 
subject of the bill or the bill itself. But as his 


support of the bill might be taken as an implied | 


assent to the principles of the report, he must say 
enough to set himself right on that point. 

Mr. K. said, before and since the President 

_ had recommended the subject to the consideration 

of Congress, he had thought the subject was clear 

| of all constitutional difficulties. 

lect to have heard the constitutional power of 

Congress over the subject seriously doubted until 


in his message. That there were difficulties in 
the details of legislation necessary to fasten upon 
| the mischief complained of, had been anticipated 
| by many. 
| “But (Mr. K. said) positions had been assumed 
| and principles insisted upon by the Senator from 
| Carolina not only inconsistent with the bill re- 
| ported, but (he thought) inconsistent with the 
| existence of the Government itself, and which, 
|if established and carried into practice, must 
| hastily end in its dissolution. He did not believe 
| the Government could stand a twelvemonth if we 
| were to establish, as a fundamental principle, that 
ore of permanent necessity for a collision 
| between the State and General Governments 
| which he thought might be deduced from the 
| principles of the Senator from Carolina, as laid 
Why, it was insisted that Congress had no power 
| so to modify its laws under the Post Office eee 
as to refuse to transmit matter intended to abolish 
slavery in the slaveholding States; because— 
| Ist. Such legislation would abridge the free- 
dom of the press; and 


2d. Because such legislation by Congress would | 


| assume a power fatal to the rights of the States. 

| He thought the second objection the most ex- 

traordinary of the two, but would notice them in 

| the order in which they had been treated in the 
ae P 

e said it was right, however, in the first place, 

| upon all constitutional questions, for a correct 


'| understanding of the subject, that we should con- 


| sider the extent of the powers granted to this 
| Government, and then make an analysis or clas- 

sification of the powers in reference to the object 
We had, then, only to establish a 


| objects of the grant and the objects of the legis- 
| lation proposed, and we had the power required. 
| It would be admitted that the Government of 
| the Union was a Government of limited powers. 
It was established by the eS of the United 
States, in part, and principally, for the control and 
enjoyment of such rights and interests as expe- 
| rience had taught them they could best enjoy in 
;common. But whilst established in part for this 
purpose, it was to a certain extent, as much the 
object of the national association to add addi- 
tional securities to the independent enjoyment of 





He did not recol-* 


the President had made reference to the subject | 


down fn his report. What were these positions? | 


| 
| 








| 
| 
| 


| 
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the separate rights of the States as such, as jt 
was to concentrate the powers of the whole fo, 
certaingnational purposes. 

Under the State governments, the people en. 
joyed their nearest and dearest rights. The whole 
system of their domestic economy was protected 
and regulated under these jurisdictions. The 
orks, ars none of these rights, of a purely local 
character, by the adoption of the Constitution. 
but, on the contrary, they added additional ge. 
curities to them by force and virtue of the na. 
tional association. There were many instances 
of this; but the most appropriate, and enoush 
for his purpose, was the right of the slaveholder 
to reclaim his fugitive slave on every foot of the 
territory of the Union. This was a State right 
not previously possessed, and which the slave. 
holders acquired by virtue of the Constitution 
itself; and the slaveholder had a constitutional} 
right to the whole power, moral and physical, of 
this Government to enforce it. He referred to 
this, only to show that, under our system, the 
action of the General Government should haye 
reference to State rights, when those rights were 
recognized in the Constitution and secured by it, 

It was aeery (Mr. K. said) to refer to 
the powers of a pure oe character. Suf- 
fice it to say that both Governments, State and 


| Federal, were established by the people for their 


own purposes. These purposes were not incon- 
sistent with each other, and never could be made 
so under a correct administration of both Gov- 
ernments. And it was as much our duty, in legis. 
lating under the Constitution, to legislate in ref. 
erence to the local and peculiar rights of the 
States, when those rights were recognized in the 
Constitution itself, and by the Constitution se- 
cured to the States, as it was so to legislate as to 
secure the objects of the Government when purely 
national. 

The Constitution of the United States, (he 
said,) like every other instrument, should be 
taken as a whole, and so construed as to make 
every clause effectual, and give consistency to all 
its parts; and this without bringing the action of 
the Government under one clause into collision 
with its action under another. 

The President, then, had recommended Con- 
gress to pass a law so regulating the action of the 
Government under the Post Office power as to 
withhold the agency of the mail in the transmis- 
sion of certain matter, the acknowledged object 
and evident design of which was the destruction 
of an interest recognized in the Constitution, and 
by the Constitution secured to the States. 

Under what classification of powers did such 
legislation fall? Mr. Madison, in his classifica- 
tion of powers granted to the General Govern- 
ment, had spoken first of the powers to secure 
the country against foreign danger; secondly, for 
the regulation of foreign commerce; and thirdly, 
of the important and extensive class—‘ for the 
maintenance of harmony and a proper intercourse 
among the States.’” What (inquired Mr. K.) are 
the specific powers making up this class? It was 
unnecessary to enumerate all of them; the most 
obvious would occur to all. They were also 
enumerated by Mr. Madison; and besides the 
power to regulate commerce among the several 
States, and others, was to be found the power 
“to establish post offices and post roads.”” The 
power “‘ to establish post offices and post roads’ 
was then a power belonging to that class given to 
the Government “for the maintenance of har- 
mony and aproper intercourse among the States.’ 
[t was, of course, auxiliary to every other power 
belonging to this class, but could not be made 
inconsistent with any of them. The power was 
granted in a general and simple form; it was not 
stated what we should carry by mail, or what 
we should not carry. This was left to be limited 
only by the purposes of the grant, and to be rec- 
onciled with the other provisions of the Consti- 
tution. With this limitation, like every other 
general grant, it was submitted to the discretion 
of Congress, who have power ‘to pass all Jaws 
necessary and Ben to carry into execution the 
powers granted”’ in the Constitution. : 

Mr. K. then asked if the existing laws, which 
authorized the transmission by mail of abolition 
papers from the non-slaveholding to the slave- 
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holding States, were laws ‘‘necessary and proper”’ 
for the maintenance of harmony, and a proper 


intercourse among the States? Were they ne- | 


cessary and proper for the preservation of an 
interest they were intended and obviously caleu- 
lated to destroy? 


urpose. And yet it was said by the Senator 
ont Carolina that we had no independent power 
to modify or repeal them; we were under the 
strange necessity of doing wrong, until the States 
might meet, and legislate, and compel us to do 
right; thereby creating a fundamental necessity 
for a collision between the two Governments. 
Why, (said Mr. K.,) so far from being compelled 
to carry these abolition papers, in the spirit of 


the Constitution we have no power to carry them. | 


This resulted (he said) from the acknowledged 


right of the States to stop them. All admitted | 


this right in the States; and upon what principle 
was it? 
circulation of such matter was not necessary for 
national purposes, and was inconsistent with 
rights which belonged exclusively to the slave- 
holding States. If we had a right to send them, 
the States had no right to stop them. 
these papers by our laws, we assumed the right 
tosend them. 


orit waswrong. If right, the States had no right 


to interfere with us; and if wrong, we should || 
Rights (he said) | 
might be coexistent and concurrent; but. they | 
Hav- | 


ing no right, then, to use any means inconsistent | 


give them no occasion to do so. 
could never be coexistent and inconsistent. 


with the acknowledged rights of the States, we 
could not be compelled to do so through the Post 
Office power, which was limited by the purposes 
of the grant, and should be carried into effect by 
laws ‘* necessary and proper’’ to effect the pur- 
poses for which the power was granted, and not 
to effect the purposes for which the power was 
not granted. 
plain that Congress had aright to regulate its own 
action under its own power, with a due regard 
to those rights of the States recognized in the 


Constitution, and it was the duty of Congress to 
do so. 


Mr. K., after laying down these general prin- | 


ciples, proceeded to notice the specific objections. 
The first, he said, was, that any modification of 
our laws presenting the circulation, through the 
mail, of abolition matter, would abridge the free- 
dom of the press. 
under this sacred right of the freedom of the 
press, obtain for the Abolitionists the right to use 
this Government as an involuntary instrument 


for the abolition of slavery in the slaveholding | 


States? They claimed it under the amendment 
of the Constitution, which provides that ‘* Con- 
* gress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
‘ ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
‘thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
‘ of the press, or of the right of the people peace- 
‘ably to assemble and petition the Government 
‘fora redress of grievances.’’ Now, (said Mr. 
K.,) those who have been here during the session 
must feel somewhat astonished at the awful 
respect which is paid by the Senator from Caro- 
lina, to one right secured by this amendment, 
when they recollect the unceremonious manner 
in which he treated another, expressly secured in 
the same article. 
the same article in which the right of petition 


was expressly secured to the worst, as well as | 


the best citizens, and to petition for the worst as 
well as the best objects. And yet the Senator had 
refused to receive petitions on the subject of sla- 
very, and had agitated the country for months, 
by making war on a parcel of women and chil- 
dren, disappointed old maids, and boarding school 
misses; the former class having, perhaps, lost all 
sympathies with the world, mk the latter not 
having learned anything about it. These peti- 
tions, such as they were, were not permitted, 
under an express right, to ask Congress, in its 

iscretion, to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, whilst the same Senator, under the 
same clause, looked 4eyond the Constitution for a 
remote implication, to secure to the same persons 
the active and efficient agency of the Government 
to abolish slavery in all the slaveholding States. 


No; they were unnecessary | 
and improper for this or any other constitutional | 


It was simply on the principle that the | 


In sending | 


This assumption was either right, | 


If these positions were true, it was | 


And where did gentlemen, | 


It would be seen that this was | 
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| Although the Senator from South Carolina had 
een long a politician, he seemed very subject to 
the emotion of astonishment during the present 
session, and on one ortwo occasions hadexpressed 
astonishment at him, (Mr. K.) As for himseif, 
however, though only a few years in polities, he 
had already ceased to become astonished at any- 
thing, or he should be amazed at the different 
positions assumed by the Senator on the same 
amendment of the Constitution. By petitioning 
Congress the petitions could do no harm, unless 
Congress did it for them. They gave us notice 
of their existence and designs in the least dan- 
gerous way, unless we made it dangerous. No 
one ever intimated that to refuse to receive these 
petitions would diminish the number of Aboli- 
tionists; on the contrary, it was well known it 
would increase them; and whilst they were in the 
country plotting mischief, he wished to know who 
they were, where they were, and what were their 
views and designs. All insisted this was import- 
ant information for the South; and, as a southern 
man, if he had his wishes, he would like for 
every Abolitionist, man, woman, and child, in 
the United States, to petition Congress on the 
subject, if he could only be assured that their 
petitions would be prudently treated. These 
petitions not only gave us the sentiments and 
designs of these people, and showed us where 
they lived, but kept the South advised of the 
feelings of Congress on the subject, which was 
all-important to that section of country. With 
such admonition, the South could never be taken 
by surprise. In every view of the subject, even 
on the score of expediency, the more he had 
| reflected, the better was he satisfied with the 
course he had proposed on the right of petition. 
Something was gained by receiving, and certainly 
| nothing lost by it. He was led*to this short 
| digression (he said) upon a motion long since 
| disposed of, in consequence of the subject having 
been revived by the Senator [Mr. Catuoun] who 
had again cast censure on those who had voted 
| against his motion not to receive petitions, 
Mr. K. then returned to the first position in the 


|| press? How was it secured? 
poses, and to whom? The security provided for 


the freedom of the press, was by a restriction on 


| active interference with that right, as it existed 
'in the States at the time the Constitution was 
adopted. The provision was only declaratory of 
a preéfisting right, accompanied by an engage- 
ment not to disturb it. That freedom consisted 
in the right to print and publish whatever might 
be permitted by the laws of the State, whose cit- 
izens insisted upon theright. The privilege was 
a reserved one, and could not be disturbed within 


ever. But as the right was a State right, as the 
privilege was a local one, (and so acknowledged 
in the report,) it could ®t be extended by ex- 
|| pression or implication, or by State or national 
agency, unless some paramount constitutional 
purpose required it. Did any such paramount 
constitutional purpose require the extension here ? 
He thought not. The right, like every other 
constitutional right, must be reconciled with other 
constitutional rights secured to the citizen in the 
i same instrument. Most of the States, he be- 
|| lieved, had similar provisions in their own con- 
|| stitutions for the protection of the freedom of the 
|| press; and yet it had never been seriously, or at 
|| any rate successfully, contended that such pro- 
vision was a protection to the libeler or slan- 


| derer; and why? It was because such an exten- 
sion of the privilege would be inconsistent with 

| other private rights secured to the citizens under 

| the same constitution, and was not at all neces- 


| the right. Each provision could be made effect- 
ual, and answer all its useful prerveses without 
any conflict between them. Any claim, then, 
(said Mr. K.,) which the freedom $f the press 
has to our attention in this place, especially when 
the claim is an implied one, must be reconciled 


with other claims secured to the citizen under the | 


same Constitution. The rights of domestic sla- 
very were State rights; the freedom of the press 


| report, and asked what was the freedom of the || 
For what pur- | 


| the National Legislature, intended to prevent any | 


the jurisdictional limits of any State, by any act- | 
ive interference of the General Government what- 


sary to the reasonable and useful enjoyment of | 
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| was a State right; and they could be easily recon- 
ciled on the principle that they did not necessa- 
rily interfere with each other, and should not be 
| permitted todo so. “The freedom of the preas in 
the State of Maine should not interfere with the 
rights of slavery in the State of Mississippi. As 
domestic slavery in Mississippi should not inter- 
fere with the freedom of the press in Maine, and 
as the States could not infterere with each other 
| in these State rights; how could they ask the 
| General Government to lend them its agency to 
do so, when that Government was by its Consti- 
tution bound to protect and respect both rights? 
| How, then, did we abridge the freedom of the 
press by withholding the national agency from 
all means calculated to abolish slavery in the 
slaveholding States, when the national Govern- 
ment had no power for this purpose, either ex- 
pressed or implicd?) We do not (said he) pro- 
pose to prevent the printing and publishing, or 
even the circulation of any matter permitted by 
the laws of the respective States within the limits 
of the States where printed and published; and 
as the right was acknewledged to be a State 
| right, it could not be further insisted on, except 
for purposes purely national, and therefore not 
conflicting with the rights of other States. The 
power was given to keep up a social, friendly, 
and commercial intercourse among the people of 
the States; and, so far as it extended an inter- 
cours among the people of the different States, 
it was the creature of the Constitution; must be 
confined to its objects, and could not be used to 
destroy -an interest which we had no right to 
touch; and which, on the contrary, by the Con- 
| stitution, we were bound to secure. 

Further, (Mr. K. said,) it was admitted that if 
the freedom of the press was infringed by such 
modification of our laws as proposed by the Pres- 
ident, it was done by implication. Was there, 
then, any implied right in the citizen to claim an 
| involuntary agency of the General Government 
in the circulation of any mutter beyond the limits 
| of his own State which by the laws of that State 
| might be there printed an@ published? If so, 
| from what source was sucha right derived? It 

could only attach as a necessary and proper means 
| to some constitutional end. What was that con- 
stitutional end here? The Senator from Carolina 
insisted that the right to print and publish implied 
the right to circulate; and as the Post Office 
power was surrendered to the General Govern- 
ment, there was an implied right to claim the 
agency of that Government in the circulation of 
whatever a State might permit to be printed and 
| published. As the right to print and publish was 
| acknowledged by the Senator to be a local and 
State right, it was a little strange how the inei- 
| dent could be extended beyond the principal 
power. The truth was, that the Post Office power 
was itself a distinct power, and could only be 
called on to execute its own proper purposes, or 
by implication as necessary and proper to some 
other constitutional end. And he again asked, 
what was that constitutional end here? The 
abolition of slavery in the slaveholding States? 
It could be none other. And was that the consti- 
tutional end which so irresistibly drew after it, as 
| an incident, the involuntary agency of the Gov- 
| ernment in the circulation of matter calculated to 
abolish slavery in the slaveholding States? When 
the question of connection between means and 
ends was ptoposed to us we must decide it; and 
we here saw plainly an unconstitutional means 
insisted on because it proposed an unconstitu- 
tionalend, But the Senator from Carolina most 
strongly insisted (he said) that an implied right 
claimed for an unconstitutional purpose should defeat 
the exercise of an express power, when that exercise 
was proposed for a purpose acknowledged to be con- 
stitutional. He would ask the Senator how it 
was possible to abridge a liberty of the citizen oe 
denying to him the means of doing that whic 
he had no liberty to do? 

He thought, then, that it was perfectly plain 
|| that the freedom of the press could not, by im- 
| plication, be made to control an expressly dele- 
|| gated power for purposes inconsistent with the 
| objects of that power, and the general purposes 
|| of the national compact. It could not, in this 
|| case, be made the cloak for any such unauthor- 
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protection. — . 

Mr. K. said the construction put upon another 
law® had been reférred to in the report as author- 
ity; but it was plain there was no analogy what- 
ever; for in that law printing and publication 
were directly acted on within the States, and that by 
the assumption of a power nowhere granted. Unau- 
thorized power was assumed to violate rights ex- 
pressly reserved to the States; whilst here we so 
exercise @ power expressly granted in such way as 
to respect the vichts of the States. Mr. K. took | 
leave of th ’s-lraclt of the subject, and proceeded 
to notice the second ground; that such regulation 
would assc.t a power fatal to the rights of the 
States. om 

Mr. K. said that he had already stated that he 
thought this a most extraordinary position; and, 
when considered in reference to the subject, he 
still thought so. The Senator had mained that it | 
was perfectly plain that if we could say what we | 
would not carry, we might say what we would 
carry,and enforce itscirculation. This might be 
very plain to the chairman of the committee, but 
it was very far from being plain to him, (Mr. K.) | 
Propositions, the identity of which depended on 
ecsy conditions, were very convenient and pop- 
ular with popular reasoners, from the great lati- 
tude which they gave to the speaker, and the 
inexhaustible materials for argument which they 
USslt lly afford. By the use of them the orator 
could frequently Jot s.\:velf off into a train of 
eusy reasoning without any assignable limitation 
whatever. 
of the northern diver (whose name he had for- 
gotten) whose theory was, that it was just as 
easy to do one thing as another. He believed, 


hovever, that he had furnished a practical refu- | 
tutivou of his own theory in the end; for he found 
it perfectly casy to leap down from an elevation 
of one hundred feet into a gulf of water below, | 


but did not find it so easy to leap back again. 


The error of the chairman of the committee, he || 


said, (if it be one, apd he believed it to be, with 
all due respect,) seemed to him to have arisen 
from a misapprehension of the nature of the ques- 
tion he was deciding. The question was one on 
the affirmation of power under a limited Consti- 
tulion. We could run with the current of consti- 
tutional authority, but we could not run against 
it; and the Senator might just as well say, that 
if a man had power to swim down the falls of | 
Niagara, it was perfectly plain that he had power 
toswimupthem. We never asserted a right to 
exceed a limited power by acting strictly within it. 
The Army (he said) was confided to the General 
Government, but a protection was also provided 
to the citizen in the Constitution against the quar- 
tering of soldiers on him in time of peace. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the report, if we were 
to pass a law to make that protection efficient, 
and, as a matter of discipline, punish the officer 
for a violation of it, we would thereby assert the 
power to violate the right at pleasure in face of 
the Constitution. Asa further illustration of the 
doctrine of the report, Mr. K. instanced the pro- 
»rietor of a freehold, who had full authority on 
his own estate, but had no power to cross the 
line and trespass on the land of his neighbor; and 


Hie had the edvaatages of the theory | 





yet, if he wished to respect his neighbor’s rights 
and forbid his servants to commit trespasses, and | 
punished their disobedience, he thereby, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, asserted a right to trespass 
on his neighbor at pleasure. The plain difference 
in all these cases (Mr. K. said) was, that we 
had power in the one case and no power in the 
other. 

The power here was limited by the purposes 
for which it was to be exercised; we could go 
with the Constitution, but could not go against it. 
We could act within our constitutional limits, 
but could not go beyond them. Whether we 
could enforce the circulation of a paper through 
the mail in the slaveholding States, would depend 

nits character. If it were a commercial letter, 
a bill of exchange, a bill of lading, a war despatch, 
or any other paper fuirly connected with the 
granted powers and social relations as established 
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| reserved rights of the States, in that case its cir- || this power we can pass all proper laws, and pun- 


acter, it could not be enforced, and the State 
whose acknowleged rights might be affected, 
could interfere and arrest the cirulation. Fach 


| Government should act within its own powers, 


and in doing so asserted no right to go beyond 
them. 

But (Mr. K. said) it was a waste of time to 
dwell longer upon this report, as the bill reported 
by the chairman of the committee was a practical 
refutation of every principle laid down in the re- 
oy up to that part of it which recommended the 

ill. ‘The bill proposed to Congress to do that 
which the report said Congress had no power to 
do. 

The position assumed in the report was, that 


| the amended article before referred to deprived 


Congress of all power over the subject, because 


‘* it was the object of this provision to place the | 
| * freedom of the press beyond the possible interfer- | 
g ‘It withdraws from | 
‘Congress all right of interference with the press | 


‘ence of Congress,’’ &c. 


> 


‘in any form or shape whatever.’? This (he said) 
was the language of the report; and as the right 
to circulate was assumed as an incident to this 
freedom of the press, any interference with cir- 


culation, by refusing to transmit anything the | 


States might permit to be published, was consid- 
ered a violation of the right. 
provisions of the bill? If it does not interfere 
**in some form or shape ”’ with the circulation of 
matter the printing and publishing of which is 


| perfectly lawful in the State where published, I 


care nothing for it. 
said it would be seen that it prevented the trans- 


| mission by mail of papers, &c., on the subject 


of domestic slavery, from one State to another, 


| when by the laws of the State to which the same 


| prohibited. 


was directed the circulation of such papers was 
Here was an ‘interference’? by 
Congress with circulation, and he thoughta very 
strong and extensive interference; and how did 


| the Senator reconcile this interference with the 
principles of his report? Why, the constitutional 


| State. 


difficulty was removed by the coéperation of the 


| could the General Government codperate in an act 
| which, according to the report, it is deprived of 


*‘all right of interference in; in any manner or 
shape whatever?’’ How could this Government 


/act in conjunction with another agent when it 


was under a constitutional restriction not to act 
at all? 

But this (said Mr. K.) is far from being the 
worse of it. The freedom of the press, as ac- 


| knowledged in the report, is strictly a State right; 


| that is affected by thegaw. 


and, as a State right, implies a right to circulate 
through the mail whatever the State may permit 
to be printed and published. It is the freedom 
of the press in the non-slaveholding States, then, 


stitutional right released by the coéperation of 
the State? The codperation of what State? The 
State whose rights are to be affected? Not at all. 
According to this doctrine the sacred reserved 
right of the freedom of the press in the State of 
Maine may be abolished in an instant by the 


sippi. The people of Maine, though secured by 
the sacred guarantees of the Constitution, in a 
reserved right beyond ‘‘ any possible interference 
whatever”’ by the General Government, may be 
capitally punished by that same Government for 
the exercise of this right, by the consent of the State 
of Mississippi. Why, what a jumble of incon- 
sistent political powers and inefficient constitu- 
tional securities 1s found here! That the consti- 
tutional powers of the General Government could 
be enlarged by the action of a single State, and 











enlatged, too, in its operation over the rights of 
States that do not codperate or consent, was one of 
the strangest doctrines that had ever grown out 
of the heresies of modern times. 

The truth is, (said Mr. K.,) we have the power 
to act in this matter under the Constitution, or we 
/ have no power at all. We cannot derive any 
| power from the laws of one State to act upon the 
| citizens of another. We derive our power here 
‘ under the Constitution, which gives us exclusive 


“ 


Now what are the | 


Mr. K. read the bill, and | 


Coéperation with the State! and how || 


Is this sacred con- |) 


action of the Legislature of the State of Missis- | 


| culation might beenforced. If of a different char- || ish their infraction, which carry into effect the 


|| objects of the power, and duly respect the richts 
|| of the States. Here was the source from which 
|| we derived our power; and he hoped gentlemen 
1 would not refuse to vote for the bill because the 

| could not agree to the principles of the report oy 
} reconcile it with the bill. 

| He did not know how the chairman of the 

| committee could have fallen into this thorough 
|| inconsistency, unless it was that he had seen the 
|| recommendation, and took it for granted it myst 
| be all wrong, as it had been made by the Presi. 


| dent. But on further consideration he had found 


| it right, and that the South expected something 

to be done; and hence this Opposition report 
|accompanied by an Administration bill. Yes 
(said Mr. K.,) an Administration bill. I wish 
my friends to understand that, and hope they 
will not fall into the same error with regard to the 
chairman of the committee that he did in regard 
to the President, and take it for granted that the 
bill is wrong because it has been reported by the 
Senator from Carolina. Sir, the bill is right, and 
precisely conformable to the views of the Presi- 
dent, against which the report is made. Mr. K, 
then read that part of the message which indicated 
the character of the law that the President recom- 
mended, as follows: 

‘* In leaving other branches of this interesting 
| * subject to the State authorities, to whom they 
‘properly belong, it is nevertheless proper for 
|‘ Congress to take such measures as will prevent 
‘ the Post Office Department, which was designed 
‘ to foster an amicable intercourse and correspond- 
* ence between all the members of the Confederacy, 
‘ from being used as an instrument of an opposite 
| § character. The General Government, to which 
| * the great trust is confided of preserving inviolate 
| * the relations created among the States by the 
* Constitution, is especially bound to avoid, ina 
‘ its own action, anything that may disturb them. 
‘I would therefore call the special attention of 
* Congress to the subject, and respectfully suggest 
‘the propriety of passing such a law as will pro- 
‘ hibit, under severe penalties, the circulation in 
|| § the southern States, through the mail, of incen- 
'| diary publications, intended to instigate the 
|| ‘ slaves to insurrection.” 

‘(| Nonew power was asserted here. On the con- 
trary, the power of the States over the whole sub- 
ject of slavery is admitted. The Post Office power 
is asserted to be in the General Government, and 
|| we are only recommended to use it in such way 
|| as not to disturb the rights we acknowledge in 
| these States, These are peonens the principles 
| of the bill. We might adopt the laws of the 
| States where we acknowledge their right to pass 
| 
| 
| 


| 





them, without deriving any authority from them. 
In placing this confidence in the States, where we 
wish them to aid us in respecting their rights in 
|| the exercise of ours, we had only to see that the 
|| law to be adopted was such as they had a right 
:| to pass. This was done in the bill which con- 
| fined the laws to be ener to the subject of do- 


mestic slavery, which all acknowledge to be under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the slaveholding 
States. 

Mr. K. next proceeded to notice the arguments 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. parm 
who had attacked the bill principally on the groun 
ofexpediency. He had stated that ‘it took the 
whole Post Office power from the General Gov- 
ernment, and gave it to the States.”” Not at all 
—not a particle of Post Office power was claimed 
| by, or given tothe States by the bill. The General 
Government was only so regulating that power 
in itself, as to respect the rights of the States. 
But the Senator further objected (Mr. K. said) 
because it would be establishing an inquisitorial 
etvted in the Post Office Department; and did the 

enator from Massachusetts propose anything 
better? It was certainly unfortunate that any of 
our citizens should league themselves with for- 
eigners, and engage in a species of mischief that 
| makes any extraordinary measures necessary, 
| either by the State or General Government? 
| But when men were disposed (he said) to 

could only be 
d not be admin- 





| trouble the pce of society, the 
' counteracted by laws. Laws co 
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istered without officers, and officers must have 


| 


some discretion, and it was saya that such | 


discretion might be abused. 
for any honest officer to mistake the character of 
these papers. The power had been some time 
exercised by the Department, and no difficulty 
had grown out of it. Unless the papers were 
strongly marked, they were not calculated to 
answer their object. Their very title generally 
condemned them. They were ‘ anti-slavery 
records,’’ ** emancipators,’’ &c. 


Zut it was difficult | 


These were | 


easily known, when sent in open pamphlet form, | 


and it was not expected that we would be able 
to prevent anything that should be sealed up and 


them, they would circulate them, not in such | 


quantities as to produce excitement. The only 


hope was to break up the extensive establish- | 


ments on Nassau street, from which this inflam- 
matory matter was sent—not in bags and baskets, 
but by cart loads, to be shipped off to Charleston 


and other southern cities, there to produce excite- | 


ment and be destroyed. 
The dangers of this inquisitorial power were 
greatly magnified; but admit them, and what 


better was proposed by the Senator from Massa- | 


chusetts? Wty, he proposed that the States 
should legislate. He acknowledged that the States 
had full authority over the subject, and proposed 
that they should legislate, and that we should 
avoid this inquisitorial power ** in the Post Office 
Department.’’ Did it escape the Senator that the 


legislation of the Stsxtes on the subject was pre- | 


cisely the same with as without thislaw? We 
only proposed to coéperate with the slave States. 
And did the Senator suppose that this * inquis- 
itorial power’’ he complained of would be more 
rigorously exercised by the cool reasoning post- 
masters of the North than by a southern post- 
master, a committee of vigilance, and an excited 


mob? He presumed not. Why, then, send these | 
papers from one end of the Union to the other at | 


the public expense, to trouble and excite the com- 
munity, endanger the whole mail, weaken the 
national sympathies of the people, and threaten 
our institutions, when it was admitted they would 
be destroyed before they came into the hands of 
those to whom they were directed? There could 
beno possible object in this useless agency on our 
part, except it be to gratify the pride and ambi- 


tion of these disturbers of the quiet of the coun- | 


try. They, the Abolitionists, knew perfectly 
well that these papers would be destroyed in the 


southern post offices by virtue of the State laws, | 

and yet they insisted on sending them, and Rad |, 

the effrontery to avow that their ae object was || 
d 


“to keep up an excitement.’’ Wou 
encourage such mischief, and that, too, at the 
public expense ? 

The Senator from Massachusetts had further 
complained that a monopoly of the Post Office 
power was granted to the General Government, 
and this increased its obligations to carry what- 
ever might have been carried by the States them- 
selves. Well, in this sense, what sort of monop- 
oly was it, and what was its injurious operation? 
A monopoly to be complained of, must lave sur- 
rendered some preéxisting right which the party 
complaining previously enjoyed, and had surren- 
dered. Had the States any right to push their 
Post Office power beyond their own limits, before 
the adoption of the Constitution? Not at all. 
They had still the use of the Post Office for all 
purposes within their own limits; and had, by 
the Constitution, acquired its use all over the 
Union, for all national, social, and constitutional 
purposes. By this monopoly,then, they had ac- 
quired a great deal, and lost nothing. 

_ But the Senator was apprehensive that the prin- 
ciples of this bill would recognize the right of the 
States to pass any law they pleased, breaking up 
all intercourse among the States, and that Con- 
gress would be bead to adopt it. Here the Sen- 
ator had fallen into the same error in relation to 
the power of the States that the Senator from 
Carolina had in relation to the General Govern- 
ment. ‘The powers of each had their limits; and 
as we did not assume unlimited power in the 
General Government by exercising its powers 
within their limits, so we did not give unlimited 
Power to the States by recognizing that which all 
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acknowledged they properly had. If the States 
were to legislate beyond their own rights, and attack 
the Post Office power, their acts would be void. 
It was unnecessary here, he stated, to inquire 
what the States might properly stop from circu- 
lation within their limits, and what they could 
not. He could only say to the Senator, that when 
they proposed anything improper, it would be 
time enough to consider whether he would co- 
operate; and he would further state, that when- 
State might think proper to prevent the 


| circulation of any matter within its limits, and 
| their right to do so was clearly acknowledged, as in 


| stroyed in their post offices before distributed. | 


| this case, it would be very useless, unprofitable, 
subjected to letter postage. With this charge on || 


and improper for the General Government to 
carry such forbidden matter to them, to be de- 


Whenever we acknowledge a right, we ought to 
respect it. 
He hoped the bill would pass. It would doubt- 


| less do some good; and it would, at any rate, 


| their rights. 


| togive them nothing more, and would not consent | 


show to the South a disposition in Congress to 
codperate, as far as the Constitution will allow, 
to prevent these unwarrantable interferences with 
He said he was willing to give the 
agitators all their constitutional rights, however 
mischievous their intentions, but he was willing 


to lend them the agency of the Government for 


| the purposes of pure and unmixed mischief. 





SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


'SPEECH OF HON. F. W. FECAL, | 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In THE House or RepresENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1836. 


The resolution of Mr. Wisk, declaring that Congress has 
no power under the Constitution to abolish Slavery in 
the District of Columbia, &c., being under considera- 
tion— ; 


Mr. PICKENS rose, and observed that he re- 
gretted exceedingly the necessity that induced 
him to say anything on the interesting and deeply 
exciting topic before the House. Sir, when I 
had occasion, some weeks since, to make a few 


remarks on this subject, I, as well as the party I | 


have the honor to be associated with, was de- 
nounced, as attempting to raise a discussion and 
excitement for party purposes. It was said that, 


like the Hartford convention men and Abolition- | 
| ists, we were put down and sunk in the country, 


gentlemen || and that we desired some sectional excitement 


to raise us from our weak position, &c. I would 
disdain to notice this, if the charge had originated 
from, and been confined to, a miserable whipster 
editor, who has been hired to hunt down all that 
is virtuous and intellectual in the country—who 
has fed upon calumny, and fattens upon slander, 
and upon whose countenance envy and malignity 
hold their cadaverous union—I would loathe to 
touch this pitiful thing that lives by licking the 
spittle of men, if it were not that it is understood 
to represent the executive branch of this Gov- 
ernment, that it is the organ of the dominant 

arty that now rules the destinies of this Repub- 
ic. This being the fact, I call upon every honest 
and virtuous man to brand it with the indignation 
that its falsehood and infamy deserve. Let no 
man suppose that, because I belong to a com- 
paratively small party, persecuted and misrepre- 
sented, my voice is ever to be silenced upon this 
floor, when the honor or the interests of those-I 
stand here to represent may be involved directl 
or indirectly. No earthly consideration shall 
deter me from uttering the sentiments of my heart 
on this subject. Let no man make it a question 
for partisan warfare, or for party triumph. It 
rises above all parties, and is identified with the 
dearest and paramount interests of every southern 
State in this Confederacy. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen enough to convince 
me that there is an unsound state of feeling here 
and elsewhere, totally at war with our rights and 
our institutions. I have not read passing events 
for the last year to be now deceived at what I 
see. I agree with gentlemen when they say the 
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the ‘* Regency party.” 


| tempt for its impotence. 
| tend with it is to meet it, and strangle it in its 
|| infancy. 


| agitated to the highest degree. 


| cletig 
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abolition societies and their open partisans are 
at present, compared with other great parties, 
small, so far as numbers are concerned. 
ascertain their real strength, we must examine the 
peculiar division of parties that exists in the non- 


But, to 


slaveholding States. Take, for instance, New 
York, and we fing there the anti-Masonic party, 
the Whig party, and the party, I believe, called 
‘rom the division of 
these parties the Abolitionists become important 


and powerful, as holding the balance of power; 


hence it is that all other parties desiring their 


strength acquiesce, to a certain extent, in their 
measures and movements. There is a high game 


playing for political power; and those who would 
seem to be weak from numbers become strong 
from position. Their strength consists in fanati- 


cism—-in painting scenes of imaginary evil—in 
appealing to the passions of the heart; and, as 


the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
says, to their religion. And when was fanati- 
cism arrested? Look at its history all over the 
world. In its first commencement it is seen like 
a speck in the distant horizon; but mark it as it 
rises—it spreads and widens, and grows blacker 
and blacker, until it sweeps with the fury of the 
rushing tornado, desolating the earth; and the 
good and the wise stand as if stricken with 
dumbness, while the bold and the strong quake 
and tremble like unweaned infants under the 
trumpet’s blast. In its first struggles it is de- 
spised for its weakness; but at length ‘* crescit 
eundo,’’ until it walks erect in its giant strength 
and power; and, with the muscular action of a 
madman, tramples into the dust and earth those 
who, at first, felt pity for its delusion, and con- 
The only way to con- 


What has been the history of the last summer? 
We have seen the whole country excited and 
There has not 
been a State, nor county, nor town, from one 


| end of this Union to the other, that has not been 


tremblingly alive to the ** general welfare.’’ So- 
upon societies have been formed—ghou- 
sands upon thousands have been raised for the 
avowed object of producing a change, a deep and 
vital change in the domestic institutions of the 
southern States. There is scarcely a common 
newspaper, a magazine, or review that comes 


| from the North, but what brings something of 
| prejudice and denunciation against us. 
|| not a school book, not a common geography, 
| which does not contain something by ieacend 


There is 


oor 
insinuation, calculated to train up our children to 


| believe that the inheritance of their fathers is full 
| of evil and iniquity. 
| and moral power of the whole non-slaveholding 


The prejudices, opinions, 


States are directly and openly against us on the 
subject of domestic servitude. And well may 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
declare that every member’s speech on this sub- 


| ject, from north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 


would be an incendiary pamphlet, and if the 
pursued a certain course here, they would. be 
swept from their seats. Sir, under these circum- 
stances, is it astonishing that we should be ex- 
cited here? 

But it is not in our own country only that we 
have to encounter prejudice. England has eman- 
cipated her West India Islands. France is also 
moving in the same direction; her press, too, is 
calling up the prejudices of the nation against 
this institution. And in England there is no re- 
view, from the polished and talented Edinburgh- 
down to the Jeremy Bentham, leveling West- 
minster, that does not open its battery and de 
nunciation upon us. Even, too, that prince of 
modern demagogues, Mr. O’Connell, in the plen- 
itude of his arrogance and vanity, must think fit 
to strike the vilest and basest notes to call up the 
passions and prejudices of the ignoble and low 
against institutions, the true aature of which his 
ignorance forbade him to understand, and against 
a gallant people, whose virtues his natural vul- 
garity could never appreciate. He talked about 
equa saat and public truth, when he lives upon 
a splendid income raised by “ grinding the face 
of the poor,’’ by drawing the last farthing from a 
starving and devoted people! And here I regret 
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—<der ply regret, that a gentleman on this side of | 
the Atlantic, distinguished for hie learning and 
elegant diction, has recently thought proper to 
echo back these notes, and play a second part to 
this Irish demagogcue by publishing sentiments, 
and a tissue of visionary declamation, calculated 
to have no other effect than to excite feelings, 
sympathies, and prejudices at @ar with the har- 
mony of the Union, and the forbearing principles 
of the Constitution, which he, as well as every 
other good citizen, has tacitly sworn to support. | 
I allude to Doctor Channing, and I allude to him 
with pain and regret. Instead of standing on his 
palmy eminence, with the benevolence and char- 
ity of an enlightened Christian, to pour out * oil 
upon the troubled waters,’’ we find him incul- 
cating sentiments and spreading doctrines calcu- 
lated to alienate the affections and sympathies of 
the people of this Union from different sections. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot mistake all these 
things. The truth is, the moral power of the 
world is against us. It is idle to disguise it. We | 
must, sooner or later, meet the great issue that is | 
to be made up on this subject. Deeply connected 
with this is the movement to be made in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If the power be asserted in 
Congress to interfere here, or any approach be | 
made towards that end, it will give a shock to | 
our institutions and the country, the consequences | 
of which no man can foretell. Sir, as well might | 
you grapple your iron grasp into the very heart 
and vitals of South Carolina, as to touch this | 
subject here. Georgia has perceived this, and | 
felt its full force. She, under these views, has 
recently passed a resolution declaring it uncon- 
stitutional for Congress to touch this matter here, 
and met the whole subject as became her and her 
interests. Under these circumstances, I was | 
astonished to hear the gentleman from Georgia | 
{Mr. Hatsey] intimate that he was willing, for | 
the present, to give this resolution the go-by. 

Here Mr. HALSEY explained that he was | 
willing to meet the question, when it came up at 
the proper time, in a distinct and iallepaniant 
resolution, &c. 

Mr. PICKENS then proceeded, and said he 
woul not press these circumstances at pres®nt. 

Virginia has but the other day passed a reso- | 
lution to the same purport. She, alive to the | 
deep stake she has in the question, has approached | 
near to unanimity on it. The resolution deny- 
ing to Congress any constitutional power was | 
passed by a vote of one hundred and fifteen to | 
nine in her House of Delegates. There is one 
subject at least upon which all parties can unite. 
I was deeply gratified to see that noble State | 
speaking as Sein her ancient character. That | 
proud State, justly proud from having enrolled on | 
the scroll of fame her hundred patriots, has felt | 
her vital interests and honor concerned, and 
moved with a unanimity and spirit that became 
the land of Richard Henry Lee, George Mason, 
and Patrick Henry. I trust no son of hers here | 
will fall below the position she has chosen to 
occupy. Lefore she can waver or falter on this | 
subject, directly or indirectly, you must first | 
break up the foundations of all her institutions; 
you must make a new race of people in her 

:0som, Who must forget the glory of the past— | 
whose hearts must beat with impulses and emo- 

tions of a new and degenerate nature—whose 

mothers must quicken with a new and unnatural 

offspring. 

Sir, [ deprecate all party ties and party feelings 
in this matter. It is too solemn a subject for this. 
If there be any man here who has any misgivings 
or tremblings as to the future on this subject, let | 
me say to him, this is no place for him. If there 
be any Representative here from any part or por- 
tion of the slaveholding race, whose heart is so 
bowed down in subserviency and servility to party | 
discipline and party organization, as to be drawn 
off on this question for the vile purpose of parti- 
san ascendency and political triumph in the mis- 
erable conflicts of the day, let me say to him, 
this is no place for him, unless he is prepared to 
cover himself with prostitution. If there be any | 
gentleman here from the same region, whose | 
aspirations are to please the dominant interests 
of this Confederacy, by sycophancy and flattery, | 
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and trappings of office, this is no place for him, | in those other places where _— iii 
1¢ is prepared to abandon the inheritance | 


unless 
of his fathers, and cover his children with degra- 
dation and ruin. It is of no avail to close our 


eyes to passing events around us in this country | 


and in Europe. Everything proclaims that, sooner 
or later, we shall have to meet the strong and 


the powerful, and contend over the tombs of our | 
fathers for our consecrated hearth-stones and | 


household gods, or abandon ourcountry to become 
a black colony, and seek for ourselves a refuge in 
the wilderness of the West. It is in vain to avoid 
the contest. 

Mr. Speaker, as to the constitutional power of 
this Government to touch the subject in any shape 
or form within the States of this Union, I disdain 
to argue that point. If the dominant interest of 
this nation should ever become so bold and reck- 
less as to touch the matter, or exercise such a 
power directly or indirectly, then, if we hold our 


slaves, and deserve our infamous destiny. If 
ever we should be forced to hold up the noble but 
mutilsted parchment of the Constitution as a 
shield between us and the Goths and the Vandals 
who may have come in to desecrate and desolate 


all that is venerable and fair in the institutions of || 
our country, then, indeed, shall we have lived || 


to see the day when conflagration shall sweep 
through the land, and scathe its living monuments 
—when the scattered fragments of a broken and 
dismembered empire shall exist here and there, 
only to mark where the Republic once was. 


While I can never consent to discuss the con- | 


stitutional power of this Government as relates 
to the States, yet it becomes us to examine the 
powers, under the Constitution, given in this 
District. 

Mr. Speaker, before we proceed on this point, 
it would be well for us to call to our minds the 
circumstances and causes that induced the acts of 
cession granting jurisdiction in this District. 
When Congress was in session in Philadelphia, 
a mob created great disturbance, and they found 
themselves unable, for want of authority, to pro- 
tect themselves and their officers. Hence it be- 
came important that they should have some terri- 


tory with exclusive jurisdiction over it. The | 
object and sole desire of Congress was to be able || 
to protect itself, its officers and its public build- 

ings, and make such other municipal regulations | 


as might be deemed necessary for the harmony, 
quiet, and independence of the Government. 
When we look at these circumstances, and then 
compare the clause in the Constitution conferring 


legislative power, we can come to but one conclu- | 


sion as to the great leading objects of the trust. 
The words are, that Congress shall ‘‘ exercise 
‘exclusive legislation in all casés whatsoever over 
‘such district (not exceeding ten miles square) 
‘as may, by cession of particular States, and the 
‘acceptance of Congress, become the seat of Gov- 
‘ernment of the United States, and to exercise 
‘like authority over all places purchased by the 


‘consent of the Legislature of the States in which | 


‘ the same shall be, for the erection of forts, mag- 
‘azines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
‘ buildings.”’ 

‘* Exclusive legislation’’ here cannot mean ab- 
solute and unlimited legislation. This Govern- 
ment cannot legally exist in any position without 


all the restraints of the Constitution binding upon | 


it. It is created by the Constitution, and cannot 
act in any sphere except under its specific grants. 
And to contend that it has all the powers here 
that the States can exercise within their territo- 
ries is a solecism in constitutional law; for the 
States can exercise all the powers not prohibited 


by the principles and spirit of their own consti- | 


tutions or the Constitution of the United States, 
while this Government can exercise no power 
not specifically granted by the Constitution, or 
absolutely necessary to carry into effect some 
specific grant. Exclusive legislation means that 
no other Government shall have concurrent legis- 
lation, 
over all places purchased ’’ for forts, arsenals, 
&c. The legislation and authority exercised in 
this District, in like manner, shall be exercised 
over places purchased for forts, &c. If, then, 


for the purpose of clothing himself in the livery || Congress is unlimited here, then it is unlimited 


Congress shall exercise ‘‘ like authority | 
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and, if slavery can be abolished here, then, in lik: 
manner, can it be abolished in all those places in 
the heart of a State where there may be public 
works, &c. All the power intended to be given 
was to enable this Government to protect and 
preserve its public works and improvements, and 
‘‘ like authority’? was intended to be given jp 
this District—authority that might be essentig] 
to carry out the legitimate objects of the origiwal 
trust, and no more. Any exercise of power be. 
yond the obvious meaning and plain intentions 
of the grant of power at the time it was given 
is a violation of its spirit and perversion of its 
purposes. : 

Again: the ninth section expressly excludes 
Congress from prohibiting the importation of 
slaves until 1808. If the clause giving ‘ exely. 
sive legislation’? embraces the power to abolish 


j | slavery, then ic was created without limitation at 
seats on this floor, we shall become the slaves of || 


the date of the instrument. But if Congress had, 
before 1808, attempted to prohibit the importa. 
tion of slaves, here or elsewhere, it would haye 
been directly against the letter of the Constitu. 
tion. There has been no new acquirement of 
ower since the date of that instrument, nor en- 
argement of the provisions of the clause grant- 
ing ** exclusive legislation.’ We cannot do that 
indirectly which we cannot do directly. And if 
Congress had abolished slavery here, prior to 
1808, it would have been the most effectual meas- 
ure to prohibit this importation, and this they 


| were clearly and expressly prohibited from doing. 


I do not refer to this so much as being perfectly 
conclusive, as to show that it was the whole spirit 
and intention of the Constitution that this Gov- 
ernment should have no power to disturb this 
delicate and exciting subject. We all know the 
extreme jealousy that existed amongst the States 


| on this matter at the formation of the Constitu- 


tion; so much so, that it was one of the principal 
difficulties in forming a ‘* more perfect Union,” 
Is it to be supposed that Virginia, sensitive and 
jealous as she was at that time on the subject of 
slavery, would have ceded a portion of her terri- 
tory and citizens, if she had, for one moment, 
conceived that, under the clause in the Constitu- 
tion conferring legislative powers, they were to 
be thrown at the mercy of other interests, and 
other sections, antagonist to herself on this vital 
point? 
The fifth amendment declares that ‘* private 
property shall not be taken for public use without 
just compensation.’’ Much less can it be taken 
or private use. It cannot be taken except for 
public use. It becomes, then, important to ascer- 
tain whether slaves are private property! And 
here let it be observed that there is a loose idea 
abroad that we hold our rights to that species 
of property under the compromises of the Con- 
stitution. We hold them as original rights before 
and above the Constitution, coming from the 
States in their separate existence. The compro- 
mises of the Constitution relate entirely to the 
relative representation that the States, as political 
communities, shall have upon this floor; but this 
is not the source of rights to us in this or any 
other private property. The Constitution recog- 
nizes them as private property. The second sec- 
tion apportioning our representation, the clause 
enabling the owner to recover his fugitive slave, 
and the clause-sanctioning their importation until 
1808, all show that the Constitution recognizes 
them as property—as things other than persons. 
The judicial tribunals of the non-slaveholding as 
well as the slaveholding States have all settled 
this principle. Then they cannot be taken ex- 


| cept for public use. What is public use? Ifthey 


were wanted on our public works—if they were 
needed in a great emergency, then might they 
be taken on just compensation. But if there be 
any one thing clearer than another, it 1s that 
abolition was not the public use contemplated in 
the Constitution. They cannot be taken with- 
ont just compensation, even for public use. How 
can money be drawn from the public Treasury, 
except through appropriations by law? There 
can be no legal appropriation, except to carry 
into effect the specific power granted in the 
Constitution, or clearly implied, as absolutely ne- 
cessary to carry into effect some specific grant. 
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There is no specific power to abolish slavery, 
and it being itself a high exercise of substantive 
wer, cannot be implied as absolutely necessa 
to carry into effect any other power. ‘ As well 

ieht we pass appropriations to pay the people 
pre District for their cattle and , sons to eh 








them the blessed privilege of running free and || law that governs all simple consolidated commu- 





eign power of the community for the specific ob- 
ject of abolishing that property, and the people 
might choose their delegates for that alone. But 
this. would be a reorganization of the body politic 
above the Constitution. And even in convention 
they would do it under the unwritten and organic 


cry aloud to save this Union, after it shall be toa 


unrestrained over the barren hills and waste com- || nities, and which exists from the necessity of | 


mons around this Capitol. As to principle and | 
wer, it is the same. 

Butit is said, all the States may emancipate, and 
this District be left without the means of chang- 
ing its condition. Thisis certainly anything but | 
aconstitutional argument; for I answer, that even 
if this were to be the case, it is the Constitution, | 
and will be so until it is changed by the proper 
authorities. There is really no difficulty on this 

int, as those who choose tan now emancipate | 

y deed or will. In connection with the Consti- | 
tution, let us for a moment examine the act of | 
cession from Virginia. The proviso declares 
“that nothing herein contained shall be construed 


| 
‘to vest in the United States any right of property | 
‘in the soil, or to affect the rights of indivitanla | 
‘ therein, otherwise than the same shall, or may | 
‘ be, transferred by such individuals,to the United 
*States.’’? Let it be understood that this follows | 
immediately after the clause describing the tract | 
of country and particular extent of territory | 
ceded. I admit the terms are somewhat equivo- | 
ealatfirst. If the words ‘the rights of individ- | 
uals therein”’ refer only back to control the prop- 

erty in the soil, then they were of no use, for, | 
under the Constitution alone, Congress could not 
have interfered in the freehold. One of the first 
principles of the Magna Charta is, that no free- 


man shall be disseized of his freehold without the || 
If those words were | 
meant only to limit the powerof the Government | 
over the freehold of a citizen, then they were | 


judgment of his peers. 


useless verbiage. Those who inserted them 
must have meant something more. When we 
look at the sensitiveness of 
esting and vital subject of the peculiar property 
| of her citizens she was about to cede, we are led 
to believe that she must have meant in the words, 
** rights of individuals therein,”’ other rights than 
those of ‘‘ soil.’’ Connect this with the clauses 
in the Constitution, and no man can refrain from 
admitting that it is, to say the least of it, a doubt- 
ful power, which every patriot in a limited Gov- 


ernment would refrain from claiming as under the || 


Constitution. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I take higher ground than 


this, and contend that, according to the bill of |) 
rights of Maryland, and the constitution of Vir- | 


ginia, those States themselves could not have 


eeded absolute and unrestrained power over pri- | 
vate property of any kind in this District. The | 
citizens of this District had peculiar rights secured | 


in their property by the constitutions of their own 
States; and if Virginia and Maryland had at- 
tempted to cede absolute power over this subject, 
they would have violated the rights of their own 
citizens, and would have committed not a legalact, 
but an act of force. Next to life and liberty, these 
citizens had, under the paramountJaws of the two 
adjoining States, the rights of property secured in 
the most solemn and unqualified manner. And 
as well might Virginia now divorce from herself 
any portion of her freemen, and transfer them, 

d hand and foot, to the jurisdiction of New 
York, as to have thrown the citizens of this Dis- 
trict, in their rights to a peculiar property, upon 
the unrestrained and tender mercy of this Gov- 
ernment. 

_Again: No State, from the Potomac to the Mis- 
eeeteD under ‘their constitutions as they now 
Stand, has any right to abolish slavery without 
the consent of the individual owners. I assert 
this upon the pene’ pemeele of English liberty 
whichis incorporated into every constitution, that 
no freeman shall be deprived of his property but 
by the judgment of his peers or the laws of the 
land. constitutions are the paramount laws of 
the land, which the action of no Government con- 
stituted under them can iegally subvert. States 
may do unlawful acts which their citizens may 
assent to, or acquiesce in, but this does not con- 
Stitute legal authority. Those States that hold 


es as property might, if they desired, assem- 
ble in Ghely cuvantiake, repeseahing the sover- 
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| Sir, if this view 


irginia on the inter- | 


the case, that the majority must govern. This 

exists only in a consolidated community, when it 
| is thrown into its simple and original element. 
| And even then the minority acquiesce more from 
| a calculation of 5 Narang than obligation. — 
ye true of the great principles 
| that regulate even the power of the States on this 
| subject, how futile al 


} 
i 


shallow is that argument | 


| whieh claims for this Government all the legisla- | 
| tive powers here that the States have within | 


| their territories! But it is stronger than this. 
| The Government of the United States can acquire 
no legal power even by consent of citizens. It 
has no existence beyond the express grants of 
the Constitution, and no power can be acquired 


as people, or citizens; this must be given by the 
States that made it. 

There is a wide mistake and loose notion on 
this subject of the power of Government over 
private property. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


for it by the action or acquiescence of the people, | 
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late, when the beacon fires of an indignant peo- 


| ple shall blaze over. a thousand hills, and the 


Gentlemen draw their ideas on | 


| this subject from the history of European Govern- | 


| ments and the jurisprudence of Great Britain. If 
| 
| 
| 
| 


have succeeded in limiting and restricting the 


| size? 


with equal rights to an equal destiny? 


swords of a hundred thousand freemen shall gleam 
on high to avenge our wrongs and vindicate our 


| rights. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been said that slavery is a 
**foul blot upon our national escutcheon’’—* an 
evil’’—that ‘‘all men are created equal,’’ &e, 
Let us examine these propositions for a moment, 
‘* All men are created equal.’’ What, sir, was 
the meaning that the author of the declaration 


attached to this proposition? Wis-it meant that 


all men are created equally strong and of equal 

Surely not. Was it meant that all men 
were born free? From the child in the bulrushes 
up to those of the present day, there never was 
an infant wrapt in ** swaddling clothes’’ that was 
born free. Was it meant that all men were born 
From the 
time it was declared that the iniquities of some 
should be ‘ visited unto the third and fourth gen- 
erations’’—from the days of Moses and the chil- 
dren of Isracl—the history of mankind pro- 
claims that there is ‘an elect and chosen few’’ 
made the peculiar receptacles of the favors and 
blessings of an all-wise and all-pervading Provi- 
dence. This is the world as we find it, and it 
is not for us to war upon destiny. 


What, then, was the meaning? It was in- 


\| tended to declare the abstract truth that all men 


there be any one principle that has distinguished | 
our Revolution from all others, it is this—that we | 


power of Government over private property, and | 
| more cffectually securing the rights of citizens | 


thereto. 
the American Revolution, then it has none. 


| private property is the line that defines the limits 
of liberty in all countries. I know, sir, that the 
British Government, under the claim of omnipo- 
tence in Parliament, has again and again trampled 
| over the great principles of the Magna Charta, 
| and it is not there that we are to look for exam- 

ples to define our notions of power in Govern- 
/ ment over the property of a free people. 
the plea of State necessity and the high preroga- 


'and a people regulated, but the Government may 

be adespotism. But in this country, with our 

|| constitutions and limitations defined, I deny the 
right to interfere with private property except by 

} ‘*due process of law’’ through the verdict of a 

} 

} 

| 

| 

{ 


jury of freemen. 

It is, however, suggested that, although you 
cannot pass an act to abolish slavery at present, 
yet you may pass it to take effect in future, upon 
the post nati principle. 


|| Present under the Constitution, how can you 
directly or indirectly interfere in the future? If I 


| the rights of citizens be secured unqualifiedly at 


| have a perfect right to my stock, I have a right 


j 
j 


| to cut off the right of proceeds, is as absolute 





j 
| shape ** deseents,’’ to preserve an 


protect them 





the existing propert 
destroy its proceeds. 


| to its proceeds, and the Government that attempts 


for the benefit of its citizens, but no Government 
is free that, instead of a wholesome and judicious | 
exercise of its power, usurps to cut them off en- | 
|| tirely. If Government have no right to destroy 
itself, it has no right to 
he principle and the power 


Mr. Speaker, allow me to suggest to our north- 
ern friends the propriety, if they can, of taking 
| these constitutional grounds. I respectfully sug- 


| 
| 

| e 
} are the same in the one case as the other. 
| 








to rely upon the grounds of expediency. 
intend 


gest whether it would not be better for them to 
raise the constitutional restrictions as a shield 
between themselves and popular fanaticism, than 
If they 
to save the institutions of this country, let 
owers against the 


movements of Abolition in this District; let them 
go home with the Constitution in their hands, to 
show that it precludes any interference. I entreat 
them to take this ground now, and make the issue 
with this Abolition spirit, when the good and the 
virtuous have some power and control. Put them 
down now, by this and strong acts of local legis- 
lation, or you will be coesaaeaponas here and 


them raise the constitutional 


Under | 


tives of police power, a country may be protected | 


Let us examine this. If | 


and despotic as that which would take the prop- | 
erty itself. A free Government may regulate and | 


If this was not the great principle of | 
The | 
line that separates the power of Government from | 


| 


i 
} 





sess 





were born equally entitled to political privileges, 
Let us look into this as practical legislators, 
Throw man back into a state of savage exist- 
ence; proclaim his physical and brytal propensi- 
ties triumphant, and himself lord of the recesses 
of the wilderness, and then this abstract truth 
may have some practical bearing. But let him 
accumulate property; let his intellectual attri- 
butes cchaeeal over his brutal nature; make him 
civilized; and send him forth, erect in the image 
|of his Maker, with the light of reason and 
| benevolence beaming from his countenance, then 
| his great characteristic is, that he becomes a 
| social being. Organize him into society, to act 
| with his fellow-men, and then proclaim the ab- 
stract truth that all men are equal, as a great 
| fundamental doctrine to be practically acted 
| upon, and you do nothing more nor less than 
|raise his hand against every other man, and 
|every other man’s hand against him; and, in- 
| stead of its becoming a doctrine full of light and 
| peace to a world sleeping in darkness and bond- 
| age, it becomes a doctrine of universal discord, 
| confusion, and ruin. True, it is an abstract 
| truth; but, like all other mere abstractions, it 
}can have no actual existence. True and prac- 
tical liberty, in my opinion, exists among a peo- 
ple who live under a system of ascertained and 
well-regulated law that has grown up from time 
immemorial out of the experience and absolute 
necessities of the society that is framed under it; 
and for one people, living in a totally different 
region, and under totally different circumstances, 
to attempt to give a system of political liberty to 
another people, living under entirely different 
wants and necessities, is one of the most stupid 
pieces of folly that belongs to the age, and par- 
takes@eeply of that arrogance and presumption 
which would prompt a blind despotism to pro- 
claim one universal and consolidated system for 
the government of mankind. 

In the nineteenth century, when the great in- 
stitutions of civilization had their foundations laid 
deep in the wants and experience of accumulated 
centuries, let no man, in the madness and folly 
of his zeal, be so reckless as to proclaim a mere 
abstract theoretical truth for the purpose of eall- 
ing up the most envious and malignant passions 
of the human heart, which must result in es 
down all that is settled and peaceful, and spread- 
ing around anarchy and blood. Let no public man 
act upon a great people by experimental theories. 
You may proclaim a truth and form a system 
perfect in your own mind, but put it into prac- 
tical operation, anf you may bring misery and 
wretchedness upon a happy land. 

Look to the French nation for the last half cen- 
tury, that great source of lessons, so full of prac- 
tical wisdom. They commenced by declaring 
that ‘¢ all men were created equal.’’ And the next 
great solemn act was to declare there was no 
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God, and that the ** Bible was alie.”” What was 
the result? After they succeeded in transferrin 
the property of the nation from those who had 
accumulated it, to those who had none, then they 
chanted hallelujahs to their imaginary system of 
equality, even while the blood of virtue and of 
innocence flowed in wide-spread sluices from the 
guillotine, under the hands of Robespierre and 
Danton. The same sword that was raised on 
high at Lodi and Marengo, to vindicate the equal 
rights of republican France, was soon, very soon, 
grasped by aa of a tyrant and despot, who 
waved it drippiffg with blood over an enslaved and 
unhappy people. Let no man proclaim universal 
equality as practically to be enforced in any so- 
ciety on earth, unless he is prepared to appeal to 
universal revolution to sustain it. 

Mr. Speaker, we are denounced before the 
world for holding a race amongst us in domestic 
servitude. It is not my province, nor is this the 
— to expound the precepts of divine law; 

ut I lay down this proposition as universally 
true, that there is not, nor ever was, a society 
organized under one political system for a period 
long enough to constitute an era, where one class 
would not practically and substantially own an- 
other class in some shape or form. Let not gen- 
tlemen from the North start at this truth; we are 
yet, asa people, in our infancy. Society has 
not yet been pressed down into its classifications, 
Let us live throuch an era, and then we shall dis- 
cover this great truth. All society settles down 
into a classification of capitalists and laborers. 
The former will own the latter, either collectively 
through the Government, or individually in a 
state of domestic servitude, as exists in the south- 
ern States of this Confederacy. The only con- 
test in the world is between the two systems. 
If laborers ever obtain the political power of a 
country, it is in fact in a state of revolution, 
which must end in substantially transferring 
property to themselves until they shall become 
capitalists, unless those who have it shall appeal 
to the sword and a standing army to protect it. 
This is the history of all civilized people. ‘There 
is not a Government in Christendom that does 
not rest upon this power, except our own, and 


} 


here we have substituted for open force consti- | 
tutions and the concentrated public opinion of | 


communities. But we have not yet lived through 
experience; and it is yet to be seen whether 
bribery, corruption, and fraud shall not take the 
place, for the: present, of the Constitution and 
public opinion, and finally force the old appeal to 
the eek: To illustrate this position, take one 
hundred men, and organize them under one Gov- 
ernment, and start them with your imaginary 
notion of all being equal. Whatistheresult? The 
Creator has made some more active, more econ- 
omical, more industrious than others, and in five 
years, in all human probability, forty out of the 
Lendind will accumulate property, while sixty 
will not. The political power must be supported 
by taxes and revenue; and if all have equal 


power, the sixty will lay taxes upon the forty, | 
and distribute the revenue, not amongst the forty, | 


but amongst themselves. 
substantially transfer the property of the forty 
to the sixty, or the former must appeal*to the 
sword, when twenty out of the sixty will be 
oaid to constitute a standing army, and form the 
basis of power in the forty. Let it be under- 
stood that, in the political action of classes, the 
restraints of public opinion and public responsi- 
bility do not operate through a series of years; 
but that man, acting in his collective capacity, is 
essentially impelled by his appetites, his passions, 
and his interests. It is only in his individual ca- 
pacity that he becomes an intellectual, moral, and 
virtuous being. 

Let us analyze any Government on earth: take, 
for instance, the British Constitution. The House 
of Lords represents the landed capitalists of Great 
Britain; the House of Commons the commercial 
and manufacturing capitalists; and both together 
represent the aggregate capitalists of the country. 
The King is supportedasa third power, to check 
and balance the two other equal powers, and give 
vigor to the system. They are mutually inter- 
ested in one thing only, and that is to ascertain 


This will, in time, | 
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| themselves, and the interests they represent, by 
| the power of raising revenue, and in its distribu- 
tion. This they do in the ten thousand shapes 
and forms which human ingenuity and wicked- 
ness can invent, through a standing army and 
navy, the civil and omatic corps, and half a 
million of pensioned profligates, besides the 
whole system of taxation, by which all capital is 
keptathome. But nothing but open agrarianism 
/chn much longer keep in peace and subjection an 





excited and hungry multitude, who, under the | 


‘ery of the “‘ poor against the rich,’? may be 
_raised to clamor for vengeance around the vaults 
of hoarded wealth. F 


| The capitalists north of Mason and Dixon’s | 
line have precisely the same interest in the labor | 
of the country that the capitalists of England | 
Hence it is that they want | 


have in their labor. 
a strong Federal Government, through which 
they may more effectually control the labor of 
the nation. But it is precisely the reverse with 
us. We already have not only a right to the 
— of our laborers, but we own a class of 
aborers themselves. Hence it is that we want 


here, except so far as concerns our foreign rela- 
tions, 
makes this Government controlled by the simple 
'action of a majority of mere numbers, can be 
_more desolating and fatal in its effects upon us. 


| This, sir, is the basis of all difference between the || 

slaveholding and non-slaveholding States of this |, 
But let me say to gentlemen who | 
represent the great class of capitalists in the | 


Confederacy. 


North, beware that you do not drive us into a 
separate system; for, if you do, as certain as the 
decrees of Heaven, you will be compelled to ap- 


oad to the sword to maintain yourselves at home. | 
t may not come in your day, but your children’s | 


children will be covered with the blood of domes- 
tic factions, and a plundering mob contending for 
power and conquest. 
Mr. Speaker, let us look for a moment into 
this sudden crusade, raised all over the world 
_against domestic servitude. The British Gov- 
| ernment violated the rights of property to eman- 
cipate a race in the West Indies, only to throw 
them upon the world, strolling vagrants and 
vagabonds. And it is remarkable, that the same 
Minister who held in his hand the act of emanci- 


to congratulate the nation that he was enabled to 
withdraw troops from foreign stations, and to 
‘‘place them in the manufacturing distriets’’ at 
home, ‘‘ to keep down insurrection and disturb- 
ance.’? While a mistaken sympathy, and bigo- 
ted and fanatical religion, can prompt men to feel 
for the imaginary evils of the black or red man 
of distant regions, there seems to be no heart for 
the suffering and slavery of the white man at 
home. The same Government that suffered itself 
to be forced to an act of emancipation, through 
the influence of stupid fanaticism, aided by the 
instigations of the bi 

for the purposes of gain and monopoly, actually 
holds in political vassalage at home, Ireland, the 
land of genius and eloquence. While seven 
millions of men around them feel all the pressure 


of despotism and abject slavery, in want and | 
misery, they have the hardihood and shameless- | 


ness to 


proclaim emancipation abroad. While 


England holds in bondage one hundred millions | 


of human beings in her East India possessions, 
where, if any native should dare to raise a voice, 
even although that voice should be that of a female 


princess, against British clemency or the British | 


Government, immediately fifty thousand bayo- 
nets would spring up for plunder and murder; 
yet, sir, while this is notoriously the case, she 
1as the hypocrisy to preach universal emancipa- 
tion. 

Take, sir, a case nearer home. In the city of 
New York it is that societies upon societies have 
been formed, and thousands upon ‘thousands 

| raised to alleviate the evils of the far South, and 
| to regenerate our country. Go into that city, 
visit ** Five Points,”’ and then gaze, if you can, 
upon the scenes of wretchedness, guilt, woe, and 
misery. Behold thousands upon thousands, of 
| all hues and complexions, dragging their starving 





what the labor of the nation will live on; and all || and emaciated forms from their dens and cellars 
over and above that they take and divide among |! into the light and warmth of day to support sink- 


a strong Government at home and a weak one | 


And hence it is that no doctrine, that |! 


pation to the black man abroad, rose in his seat | 


ritish East India Company | 
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ing nature. I solemnly believe there is more w. 
more evil, and more suffering in that single 
than exists from the Potomac to the Mississ 
It would take all the resources of their Societies 
to relieve those who suffer at home. Yet the 
| stupidity, bigotry, and fanaticism of modern days 
which are sweeping through the land, seem only 
to seek out distant objects, when the imagination 
exaggerates evil on which to exercise their blind 
and ignorant benevolence. 

Mr. Speaker, as to the particular treatment of 
| those we avow to hold in bondage, and our p 


ant, 
City, 


ippi. 


; . -: e- 
| culiar rights in them, I scorn to vindicate either 


the one or the other HERE. But let me say, sir 
that our system of domestic servitude, where all 
the sympathies and interests that can bind indj- 
vidual capitalists and individual laborers together 
exist, is the same patriarchal system that existed 
in the first ages of society. Our classification jg 
into blacks and whites, and we openly avow be- 
| fore the world that we own the former through 
_ both intellectual and physical force. We have 
nothing to conceal or disguise. Ours is the an- 
|| cient system of society that existed amongst the 
Greeks and the Romans, and, to a certain extent, 
in the feudal serf system of the Gallic race. And 
here let me refer, when the world supposes it full 
of intrinsic weakness and evil—let me but refer to 
a single instance. I allude to Attica, when there 
were five hundred and thirty-six thousand souls, 
and out of them only one handed and twenty- 
two thousand free citizens. And where does the 
world look for the highest specimens of art, and 
taste, and refinement? Where for the loftiest and 
purest strains of poetry and eloquence? Where 
|for the noblest and most exalted examples of 
'arms and patriotism, but to Athens. Ours is 
a frank and bold system that sustains itself by 
open and undisguised power. And, let me say, 
| that here consists the great difference between 
| the ancients and the moderns: the former were 
more open, frank, and bold; the latter have more 
ingenuity, duplicity, and cunning. The modern 
| system of ruling classes through the Government 
and party ascendency rests upon duplicity, brib- 
ery, and fraud. 

Hence it is that there has not been, for the last 
|| hundred years, a statute passed in Great Britain, 
|| professing to give equal rights and privileges to 
the great mass of the people, whose preamble is 
not full of falsehood and hypocrisy. Public men 
are trained up from the institutions of modern 
society, to practice deception, duplicity, oy 
and fraud, that one half of society may rule the 
other half. 

Look, for instance, to the State of New York 
as things now exist there. We find an artful, 
profligate, and daring party, leagued together by 
/moneyed corporations—by the distribution of 
offices, and the power and terror of perfect or- 
ganization, for the open purpose of swaying the 

olitical destinies of the country. Sir, I solemnly 

elieve that, for baseness of purpose and in de- 
grading means, no party has ever risen in any 
civilized country to equal it, since the Jacobinic 
clubs of France held their midnight senet nes 
when no man dare whisper the secrets of his 
heart, even to the partner of his bosom, without 
being arraigned under their terrible inquisition. 
I appeal to the minority from that State on this 
floor, to know if they do not live nnder a system 
of political vassalage, in which the dominant 
party openly spread out upon their banners 
‘** booty, booty!’’ ** the spoils of victory belong 
to the conquerors! ’’ and under this vile standard 
call upon their mercenary bands to gather in the 
plunder of a sacked camp. Sir, they preach 
democracy and universal equality to us, and 
practise political despotism at home. This 1s 
the cant, duplicity, and profligacy of modern 
umes... 
| Mr. Speaker, I owe, perhaps, an apology to 
this House for speaking so plain; but, sir, I have 
'| been taught from my father’s board to disguise 
'| no sentiment I entertain. I know I have uttered 
sentiments little calculated to please those inter- 
|| ests that now hold the destinies of the country 1m 
|| their hands. I know that what I have said is ill 
| 











calculated for popularity in this country, but I 


speak the truth as I believe it to exist, and ask 
no favors of any man or set of men living, save 
my own constituents. 
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Sir, it may be said that what I have uttered He could not concur with the honorable gen- 
tends to disunion. I did not come here, dema- |} tleman in incorporating in this bill the amend- 
gogue like, to talk about the glories and the || ment proposed. He did not pretend to a correct 
blessings of this Union. These stand recorded || knowledge of the rules of this House, or what 
in the history of the country, and need no feeble || Were or were not proper subjects to introduce as 
yoice of mine to hold them up to the admiration || amendments to this bill; but he could see no ne- 
of the world. But let me here say to gentlemen || cessary connection between the subject embraced 
from the slaveholding race, beware! beware! un- || in the amendment and that contained in the bill; 
less in your generous and patriotic attachment to 
this Union you should find yourselves finally 
dragged down and kneeling in idolatrous worship | 
before some idol made by human hands of the | 

resent day. , 

That Union, which springs from ambition and 
fanaticism—an unnatural offspring, begotten in | 
sin and iniquity, foul and loathsome from its 
leprosy—bloodshotten and bloated from reveling 
in spoils plundered from others—I scorn to love. 
Raise not up this monster-god, and call upon me 
to bow down and worship at its unholy and un- 
hallowed shrine. I disdain to do it. Give me 
that Union which springs from truth and virtue, | 
fair and comely in its form, in a bending attitude 
with an outstretched arm, to raise the feeble and | 
protect the weak; dispensing equal and political | 
favors, and imposing equal burdens on all sec- | 
tions; give me the Union under the Constitution; 
give me the Union that has borne our stars and 
our stripes to the remotest quarters of the habit- 
able globe; give me the Union that our fathers 
gave us, and I will pledge the last drop of blood | 
in my veins to vindicate and defend it—but no 
other Union. 





mind most obvious and convincing, he should be 
compelled to vote against the amendment. 

What are the title, character, and object of the 
bill under consideration? It is a bill making ap- 
propriations for the payment of the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of the Government for the 
year 1836. Its character is in unison with its 
object; and that is, to provide for the payment 
of the President, Vice President, heads ofgDe- 
yartments, clerks in the several Departments, 
Tadaes of the Supreme Court, judges of the sev- 
eral Federal district courts; in short, of all the 
civil officers of the United States, and of our di- 
plomatic corps with foreign nations, with which 
we maintain a friendly intercourse. This bill is 
one required by law to be passed, and Congress 
is bound to pass it. If it should be defeated, all 
those officers would be deprived of their pay, 
and the great interests of the nation consequently 
neglected, unless they would work for nothing. 

He said there were other reasons growing out 
of the established order and usages of legislation, 


ment. He alluded to the well known arrange- 
ment by which different subjects of legislation are 
classified and embraced in their appropriate bills. 
The subject, for example, of your navy-yards 
belongs to your navy-yard bill; the subject of the 
Navy, to the navy bill; the subject of the Army, 
to the army bill; the subject of fortifications, to 
the fortification bill; and the bill under considera- 





CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 


REMARKS OF HON. R. FRENCH, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


April 21, 1836. 
‘The House took up the bill makingappropriations for the 
Civil and Diplomatic expenses of the Government for the 
year 1836. The question being on the final passage of the 


officers of the Government and foreign Ministers, 
appropriately exhibits its own classification. 
Should the amendment, therefore, prevail, it would 
derange the order of business, break in upon the 
bill. settled precedents of legislation, and, by its ex- 
Mr. Mercer moved to recommit the bill to the Commit- ample, ; 

tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, with instruc- | subjects of legislation into one general bill; a state 
tions to reduce the appropriation for the custom-house of || of things the effects of which can be better ima- 
New York from $300,000 to $100,090; and also to add an. gined than described. 


other section to the bill, by which $23,851,972 of the net Sir, he asked, how would it look to see a prop- 
proceeds of the public lands should be distributed among |) osition to distribute the net proceeds of your 
the several States, according to their federal numbers. public lands incorporated in your bill to arm and 
Mr. FRENCH inquired of the Speaker if the || equip the navy of the United States—in your 
motion made by the gentleman from Virginia per- || army bill—in your fortification bill? And is not 
mitted a range of debate beyond the merits of the 1 
uestion raised by the motion itself? 
The SPEAKER replied, the debate must be 
confined to the merits of the question pending. 
Mr. FRENCH said it was not his object or 





your civil list bill? He, for one, thought so. 
The subject of the distribution proposed in the 

amendment of the gentleman, was of magnitude 

sufficient in itself to deserve and receive from 





wish to transgress the rules of order, but there || the House a separate consideration. It should | 


were certain subjects upon which he desired to || be disconnected from all other subjects, and un- 
speak, if it were permissible under the rules of || dergo the most careful, impartial, and profound 
the House to do so; and, therefore, he had made || investigation. It had ever been so treated and 
the inquiry. He would, however, respect the 
decision of the Chair, and on some future occa- 
sion go at large into the subjects to which he al- 
luded. Whilst up, however, he would take 
occasion to say that, during the last summer, and 
before he was honored with their confidence, 
many of his constituents understood from him 
most distinctly, and in a public manner, that he 
was in favor of distributing among the States the 
net proceeds or surplus'‘money arising from the 
sale of the public lands. His constituents were 
intelligent and patriotic, and knew as well as he 
did, that the Congress was under paramount ob- 
ligations first to apply to all national objects as 
much of the public money as the public interest 
and service required. Thatbeing done, the balance 
of the net proceeds of the public lands remained 
io be disposed of by Congress. He held himself 
incapable of deceiving his constituents, and every 
pledge made should be, on his part, honestly 
redeemed. They would not expect, however, 
much less require of him, in the discharge of his 
duties here, to depart from the established usages || Iet in that resolution, but it was refused by the 
of legislation, and jeopardize the passage of the || House. If it had been received, the House would 
bill under consideration by an amendment which, || have had it in its powerto have modified its terms 
if added to the bill, might, and probably would, || so as to have made it acceptable to the House. 
defeat it, || He was disposed to give all subjects a free and 


manded that respect for it at least. Why, then, 
depart from the usual course? He would sub- 


vailed, to the hazard of becoming a law; and 
whether, if it failed, its defeat might not lead to 


also remind him, that he was equally jeopardizing 
the object of his’amendment. He (Mr. F.) 
thought he could discover a state of things in the 


drawing the amendment, and appealed to the 
bbnarebls gentleman to withdraw it. 

A few days ago, he said, an honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. peated asked 
leave tointroduce a resolution, the object o 
was to distribute the net proceeds of the public 
lands, retaining to the new States within which 
they lie a certain per centum in land or money. 
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on the contrary, for reasons which were to his | 


operating strongly against the proposed amend- | 


tion, having for its object the pay of the civil || 


ead to the accumulation of all the great | 


the incongruity equally obvious in tacking it to | 


considered, and he thought its importance com- | 


mit to the honorable gentleman, whether the |, 
course he was pursuing did not put this highly- | 
important bill, especially if his amendment pre- || 


an interregnum in the Government? He would | 


House, evidently evincing the propriety of with- | 


which | 


He (Mr. F.) was one of those who voted to | 
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full investigation, and therefore was willing for 
that resolution to come before the House. 

He said there was a bill pending in another 
part of the Capitol, which, if it came to the House, 
would present the whole subject of distribution. 
The Kentucky resolutions, also, upon the same 
subject, were before the House, and had called 
forth discussion. Why not permit those resolu- 
tions to go to a committee with the instructions 
appended to them, 4 which the committee will be 
required to report a bill to the House, and for that 
bill to experience the ordinary course of legisla- 
tion? For one, he was willing to refer them, with 


_ the instructions, and so bring up the subject. He 


was not disposed to exclude from the House any 
subject worthy of its consideration, and therefore 
should continue to vote for the admission before 
the House of the different schemes, in order that 
the best might be selected, and, if possible, made 
unexceptionable. 

The honorable gentleman (Mr.-Mercer} was 
pleased in his remarks to refer to the veto of the 
President upon the land bill heretofore passed, 
and to inform us that his amendment avoided all 
the objections made by the President to that bill. 
He (Mir. F’.) would also allude to that veto, as an- 
other reason why this amendment ought not to 
be attached to this bill. Whether the President 
would or would not veto a land bill, passed in the 
shape of the amendment of the honorable gentle- 
man, he did not know. He, in fact, knew nothing 
on that subject, and, but for the example set him 
by the gentleman himself, he would not have said 
a word about the veto. 

If, however, the amendment should prevail, 
| and the bill be vetoed because of the amendment, 
/ and Congress should adjourn without passing the 

bill, as was the case with the fortification bill at 
the close of the last session, upon whose shoulders, 
| he asked, would the responsibility rest? Did not 
the country look to the majority as responsible 
for the necessary legislation called for by the 
| public interests, and would not the blame rest, 
| and justly too, upon them? Ought not the ma- 
jority, then, toexclude from important bills every- 
thing endangering their passage, and especially 
a subject not within the fepitinenbe range of the 
bill? He thought so; when he alluded to the 
majority, he meant no disrespect to the minority. 
He did not doubt their intelhgence or patriotism, 


|| or that they were equally influenced by the high 


obligations which rested upon and stimulated 
| the majority; but merely intended to say that the 
majority, and not the minority, would be held 
| responsible for the loss of this bill, if it were 
| lost; a loss infinitely more to be deplored, be- 
| cause infinitely snore injurious to the country, 
than that of the fortification bill, He was com- 
| pelled, therefore, to vote against the amendment 
proposed. 

In giving that vote, however, he must not be 
understood as opposed to the distribution of the 
money among the States, according to their fed- 
eral numbers, or as evading his obligations to 
those by whom he was honored with a seat here. 
| He would most cheerfully and unhesitatingly 
| redeem those obligations, whenever an occasion 
arose in the House in which it could be done 
| consistently with the precedents and usages of 
parliamentary proceedings. He added that it 
was to guard against all misconception in regard 
to the course he felt bound to pursue, and withal 
to show the impropriety of connecting with the 
bill under conbidanation the subject of distribution 


‘| contained in the amendment of the honorable 


gentleman, that he had been induced to trouble 
the House at all. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


SPEECH OF HON.GABRIEL MOORE, 
OF ALABAMA, 


In Senate, February 12, 1836, 

In support of the motion not to receive the Petition from 
Pennsylvania, presented by Mr. Bucnanan, for abolish- 
ing Slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MOORE said he felt sensibly the obliga- 
tions imposed upon him by the courtesy of the 


| Senate, by their adjournment, when this subject 
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(said Mr. M.,) will the Senate excuse we for 
reading one sentence only, on the first page, as 


a sample of the work? Here Mr. M. read ag 
follows: 


— 
























































day; and, in order to make what he had no |! petition was a serious charge—made, it was true, 
doubt they would receive as a suitable return for || more directly against the good people of the Dis- 
that indulgence, he promised to be as brief in his || trict of Columbia, but it also included a portion 
remarks as possible; and he would not even now || of his constituents. The slave trade in the Dis- 
trespass upon their patience for a single moment, || trict is denounced, and those who participate in 
except for the peculiar course of remark that had || it are denounced as being as base, as criminal, 
been indulged in by certain Senators, and the || and as guilty, as if they were to be concerned in 
high state of excitement which prevailed in the |; the African slave trade, which it was known our 
section of country from which he came, con- || laws have characterized pracy, and annexed to 
nected with the subject. | its commission a capital punishment. He said he 
Mr. M. desired to assure the Senator from || must be permitted, as far as his constituents were 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bocuawan,] who introduced || concerned, to enter in their behalf ‘the plea of 
this petition, that, in anything he should say, or || not guilty;’’ and he would go further, and say 
in the vote which he was about to record against || they were not only not guilty, but entirely inno- 
receiving the petition, he was not influenced by || cent, and not only innocent, but slandered. He 
any want of regard for that orderly and highly || said he would enter the same plea in favor of his 
respectable body of men from which it emanated; || coll®ague [Mr. Kive] and himself, for they, too, 
for he believed in his heart, as a profession, the || had purchased slaves in the District for their own 
Society of the Quakers or Friends had as much || plantations; and he was unwilling to admit that 
to command fiis regard as any other. It was || they had committed any crime, much less one of 
true (he said) there were certain points in their so serious an import as that charged. 
creed or book of faith to which he could by no || Mr. M. said he would feel it his duty to say 
means subscribe. || more in defense of the moral character and repu- 
sut it was claimed for these petitioners that || tation of the people in the South, who had been 
they had assumed their attitude before the Senate || wantonly assailed as regarded the treatment to 
under the Constitution, and that the Senate had || their slaves; but upon this branch of the subject 
no right to refuse to receive their petition. he had been anticipated by the honorable Senator 
Mr. M. said it was with great deference—great || from Virginia, (Mr. Leicn,] who had been so 
deference, indeed—to the opinion of others, that || happy in putting this matter in its proper point 
he begged leave to say, in fis opinion, that that || of view, that but little was left for him, except to 
article in the Constitution which guaranties to the || tender the honorable Senator his thanks, and the 
citizens of the country the right peacably to as- || thanks of his constituents, which he had no doubt 
semble and petition for the redress of grievances, || he would receive as he would the gratulations of 
had nothing todo with this matter whatever; that | his own constituents, the citizens of the Ancient 
it was entirely foreign to the subject; and asked || Dominion, whose honor, views, and principles, 
whether Congress was about to pass any law |! constitutional rights, and privileges, he had so 
having for its object the infringement of this right, || ably and cloquently defended and ee 
thus secured, peaceably to assemble and petition || Mr. M. said, on this point he would only add, 
for the redress of grievances. Was any such |! that, to those who knew the southern people 
proposition pending? No. Had these petition- |, best, there would be no difficulty in doing them 
ers complained of any grievance with which they || justice; they would at once admit that these 
were afflicted? No. They had complained of || attacks were made either through a grogs ignor- 
the existence of slavery in the District of Colum- || ance of their character, or from a design willfully 
bia as a grievance, and they had complained of || to misrepresent them. The principles of hu- 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia, which || manity, (said Mr. M.,) (which he fondly hoped 
they had been pleased to denounce in no meas- || had as much influence in a southern asa northern 
ured terms. They had also taken the liberty to || climate,) as well as a proper regard for their own 
denounce those who participated in that trade. || interest, dictated a different treatment to their 
And to these allegations he said he would make |! slaves. Sir, (said he,) they constitute our prop- 
a single reply. He said, if slavery in the Dis- || erty, our wealth, and, in some instances, our all. 
trict of Columbia be an evil or a grievance, it was || Gur interest, therefore, requires that we should 
one which it belonged exclusively to the people || see that they are treated with humanity, in order 
of the District to adopt the necessary measures || that we may derive the greatest possible advant- 
to redress and be relieved of, and not to the peo- || age from their services. And, sir, (said Mr. 
ple of Pennsylvania. And as regarded the traffic || M.,) I will not hesitate to say they were well 
carried on in the persons of slaves, this had been || treated, well fed, well clothed, furnished with 
the case ever since the Government was estab- || comfortable dwellings to shelter them from the 
lished; and he was glad to know this property || cold and from the rain—yes, sir, and they are 
was secured and guarantied, not only to the citi- || well satisfied, and well contented, too, and would 
zens of the District of Columbia, but to the citizens || remain so, if permitted, if these officious inter- 
of all the slaveholding States, by that sacred in- || meddlers, these enemies of our peace, these insti- 
strument, the Constitution of the land, which we || gators of insurrection, would only stay their 
were all sworn to support. He said he regretted |} hand, would let us alone. And surely we have a 
that these petitioners had, in this instance, vio- || right to demand this much; less will not quiet 
lated a rule of propriety in their own deportment || or satisfy the South. ; 
which he believed they very seldom violated upon As a suitable commentary upon the manner in 
any ordinary occasion. He alluded to the rule || which the South has been slandered and abused, 
called by some ‘‘a golden one,’’ by others ‘the || and a suitable commentary, too, upon the char- 
eleventh commandment,” *‘ thatenjoined the duty || acter of those base incendiary productions with 
upon each member in society to attend to his own || which that section of country has been tor 
business, and let his neighbors alone.” inundated of late, he would refer to a little boo 
These petitioners had unceremoniously left their || that had by accident got into his hands; it con- 
own domestic firesides, and had thrusted them || tained some plates, engravings, &c., one object 
here before the Senate, and demanded that they || of which was doubtless to Fee the southern 
should be permitted to meddle with their neigh- || people in the most odious and degraded point of 
bors’ concerns. Suppose (said Mr. M.) these || view that it was a to imagine, at the same 
petitioners were to take it into their heads that || time that it laid the foundation for rebellion and 
the existence of slavery in Alabama, or in any || insurrection among a portion of our population. 
other State, or suppose they were to imagine the || He would not say that this was a principal ob- 
liberty of speech or the freedom of the press, to || ject in the authors of this work, but he would 
the extent they have been exercised of late, were || say, this was among the natural consequences of 
grievances, (and he could not doubt but many || productions of this character, connected with an- 
would agree with him that the freedom of the || other result not much less objectionable—the cre- 
press had been grossly abused and licentious,) || ating prejudice and ill-will in the breast of the 
yet would a petition, embracing these topics, be |, northern against the southern people. Mr. M. 
received by this Senate? He thought not. | said, no person of sensibility, of whatever po- 
Then, as to the language in which this petition || litical party he 1" be, whether he hailed from 
is couched, although it was not as offensive as || the South or the North, the East or the West, 
that employed in other petitions on the same sub- || could read a half page in this pamphlet, and be 
ject, yet it was certainly highly objectionable; || able to suppress the most indignant feeling. Sir, 


was under discussion at a late hour on a former | for he said it could not be disguised that, in this 


* One of the reasons why the southern States adv 
the purchase of Louisiana and Florida was, that shey mae 
be aBle to recover their runaways, as well as to open a mar. 
ket for their surplus slaves, increase the number of the 
slaveholding States. : 
‘For the same recsons, they now urge the purchase of 
Texas.’ 


Was ever a more foul calumny or base libe] 
published against any community or class of 
citizens? 

Sir, (said Mr. M.,) I wish this incendiary au- 
thor, whilst he wasso very learned and orthodox 
in the reasons assigned which influenced the re- 
publican adnfinistration of Mr. Jefferson in the 
purchase of Louisiana, had been pleased to fur- 
nish us with those which influenced the course 
of certain politicians in getting up and transmit- 
ting to Senators here, and members on the other 
floor of the National Legislature, instructions by 
which an opposition was made to the admission 
of Missouri into the Federal family, unless she 
would come in with a restriction as regards sla- 
very, and which opposition was waged and prose- 
cuted with a spirit and violence that threatened 
the integrity of the Unionitself. Mr. M. doubted 
not but this author, from his peculiar locality, 
could have informed us whether that opposition 
was predicated upon political considerations, in 
order to prevent an accession of political power, 
in proportion to the black population, which is 
entitled to representation according to the prin- 
ciples of the Federal Constitution, or whether it 
proceeded from the dictate of humane and phi- 
lanthropic motives, which these fanatics make 
great profession of, without possessing the least 
particle of such feeling. 

Mr. M. said he had intended to have prosecuted 
this inquiry with a view to ascertain, if possible, 
the secret motive and latent springs which gave 
rise to the instructions and opposition alluded to; 
but (he said) he feared he would be deemed as 
approaching forbidden ground. He was well 
aware some would think it unkind to open old 
wounds. Some honorable Senators deprecated 
discussion on this subject; they deprecated ex- 
citement—caused by whom? Not by us who 
oppose the reception of these petitions, but b 
those who get them upand send them here. He 
was well apprised that the fears and sensibilities 
of certain gentlemen were easily aroused, lest by 
inquiry and discussion a political partisan leader 
should be involved. He, therefore, would not 
prosecute this subject further; he would not even 
say what he had intended to say, and what might 
be very well said in connection with this subject, 
but would return to the petition of the citizens of 
Pennsylvania, asking the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. And Mr. M. desired 
to know where was the utility of receiving this 
petition for the avowed purpose of rejecting it im- 
mediately. Would the petitioners consider them- 
selves as being treated with more respect by 
giving this direction to it than if its reception was 
refused? Would they be inclined to appreciate 
that right, guarantied by the Constitution, peace- 
ably to assemble and petition for the redress of 

ievances, of which gentlemen talk so much, as 

eing worth one cent, if it only extends to the 
right of having a petition read, and the prayer 
contained therein forthwith rejected, without 
having it referred or evenconsidered in any man- 
ner? Gentlemen attempt to draw a distinction 
between a proposition to reject the petition and 
one to reject the prayer of the petition; but surely 
this is a distinction without a difference, and 
so he imagined the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
would think. 

Mr. M. asked whether this procedure was ne- 
cessary in order to give Congress jurisdiction in 
this case? Was it necessary, in order to hold 
out the idea to those petitioners and others who 

artake of their views and feelings, that they 

ave a constitutional right to petition Congress 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia? 
Was it necessary, in order to encourage persons 
of this description, to continue to harass and 
embarrass Congress with applications of this 
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character? If this was to be one of the conse- 
uences of receiving this petition, to his mind it 
urnished an additional reason why the petition 
should not be received; for he would not admit 
tha’ any had the right to approach that body, and 
demand, or evento petition, for the adoption of 
ameasure which it was admitted that Congress 
had no right constitutionally to pass; and, upon 
this point, he believed there was no difference in 
opinion amon those representing the southern 
section of the Union. 

But (said Mr. M.) he had already intimated 
that an extraordinary state of excitement pre- 
yailed in the section of country from which he 
came, connected with this subject; and, in con- 

rmation of this position, he would refer to the 
numerous public meetings that had been called 
by the citizens of the State. He believed the 

ople ‘in every populous county had congre- 
gated themselves together for the purpose of 
adopting such measures as they deemed best cal- 
culated to secure their safety, and avert the evils 
and dreadful calamity with which they were 
threatened by the publication of these incendiar 
pamphlets. Resolutions had been adopted al 
vising a more rigid discipline over our servants; 

trols recommended to be kept up incessantly 
day and night; passes refused to be given in the 
usual way; they not permitted to assemble for 
the purpose of holding their own public worship 
as usual; and many other measures, looking to 


additional restraints upon the comfort and liberty | 
of the servants themselves, had followed as nat- | 
But 


ural results from the state of excitement. 
(said Mr. M.) this was not all: resolutions had 
been adopted invoking the aid and the action of 
the General Assembly upon the subject, and the 
General Assembly had accordingly acted. 

A memorial had been adopted by the General 
Assembly, addressed to the Ronichonmeee of the 
States whence these insurrectionary pamphlets 
issued, a copy of which he had the honor of pre- 
senting to this body, and which the Senate in- 
dulged him in having printed; a copy of which 
now lies on each Senator’s table. In this, it will 
be seen, a most earnest appeal is made to these 
legislative bodies, urging the propriety and jus- 


tice of legislative enactments to punish the offend- | 
|, word for it, give them but ground to stand upon 
here, and more than half their object is accom- 


ers. Is more evidence wanting? It would be 
found in the correspondence which he had seen 
published between the Governor of the State of 
Alabama [J Gayle] and the Executive of the 
State of New York; wherein it appears that the 
former had felt it to be his duty, in accordance 
with the oath he had taken to see the laws of the 
State faithfully executed, to make a formal de- 
mand u 
tain individual against whom a bill of indictment 
had been found by the grand jurors of a respect- 
able county, charging him with having wickedly 
and maliciously published and circulated these 
incendiary publications in that State. It is true, 
the Executive of the State of New York made a 
very courteous — 
a compliance with his command. He refused to 
deliver up the celebrated Williams, publisher 
of that notorious and insurrectionary work, upon 
constitutional grounds. But, (said Mr. M.,) as 
the Executive of New York had admitted it was 
constitutional for the General Assembly of that 
State to pass laws to punish those who might 
publish pamphlets calculated to excite rebellion 
and insurrection in asister State, he regretted that, 
whilst the Executive of New York had made the 
most liberal professions of kind feelings for the 
people of the South, he should have declined to 
recommend to the General Assembly over which 
he presided, and exercised such a commanding 
poplars the propriety and a er | of legis- 
ative enactments to punish the individual whom 
he had refused to delr *r to the authority of Ala- 
bama, and his associates, for the prosecution of 
these nefarious and wicked schemes in which they 
are engaged, calculated to annoy, and finally to 
threaten the peace and safety of the southern 
country. Mr. M. said he could not doubt, if 
such a recommendation had been made by the 
Governor of New York in good faith, that such 
enactments would have been passed; and such 
would have been more my es ng southern 
people than mere empty de jons or expres- 
sions of friendly feelings; they would then have 
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n the latter for the surrender of a cer- | 


to Governor Gayle, declining | 
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| had the action of the Executive in confirmation 
| of his friendly expressions of kind feeling for 
| the South. e said he regretted that the Gov- 
| ernor had not embraced the favorable opportunity 
| that had been afforded him to prove the sincerity 
of the declarations so fincuanthy made by north- 
| ern gentlemen in favor of the southern people, as 
connected with this subject. 

Mr. M. said it was not necessary for his pur- 
pose that he should either commend and laud the 
Governor of Alabama for the course he had pur- 
sued in relation to this subject, or that he should 
censure the Executive of the State of New York 
for the manner in which he had thought proper 
to discharge his official trust to his constituents. 
His object in adverting to this topic was to show 
the high state of excitement that prevailed—a 
state of public feeling that had scarcely a parallel 
at any former period in the history of our country. 

Mr M. said there were other circumstances 
connected with this matter, well calculated to 
excite fears that there was something more in- 
| tended by the abolition party than met the public 
eye. He said he had been informed that from 
twotothree hundred of thesg petitions had already 
been presented to the other branch of the Na- 
tional Legislature. Many had been presented 
here, more than ever had been presented in the 
same length of time at any former session; how 
many more were yet lying in the table drawers 
of honorable Senators, and in the drawers of 
members of the other House, waiting a favor- 
able moment to be brought forth and presented, 
he could not say; nor could he pretend to say 
how many of these misguided fanaties were then 
| industriously engaged in the laudable work of 


| 


| 
|| ceiving one of them. 





he was informed the anti-slavery societies had 


| | 


0 

| able point, from its peculiar organization; and 
| hence, they have concentrated all their force 
|| against the District in the first instance; but his 


| plished; for he had formed the deliberate opinion 
that this movement was intended only as an 
| entering wedge to a great and general scheme of 


‘| 
| 


1 Brey: es toe 
i} In its incipient stage. 


it 


project forever. 


Mr. Moore said he was glad the honorable 
Senator from Virginia to his left [Mr. Trier} 
had introduced a resolution on this subject which 
would not give quite so wide a field for debate. 
He understood the resolution presented the single 
constitutional point, and negatived the constitu- 
tional power in Congress to meddle in any manner 
whatever with the relation between slave and mas- | 
When this res- 
olution shall be discussed, (and he hoped it would 
be called up and acted upon very shortly,) Mr. 
M. said we should then see who would be willing 
who | 
tand | 


| 
{ o° 
decisive manner 


ter in the District of Columbia. 


to march up to the sticking point ae 
would show their hands; who would yet hal 
occupy 
** the non-committals would come.”’ 


acted u 
against them. 





manufacturing these petitions at the very moment 
|| the Senate were discussing the propriety of re- 
One thing he did know, 
that the number of the petitions had increased; 


| increased; their exertions had been doubled, and 
their assaults trebled of late, upon the District of 
|| Columbia; doubtless for a good reason, in their 
inion, the District may present the most assail- 


| emancipation, that, if encouraged, would be prose- 
| cuted with a zeal and perseverance that merited 
| a better causc, into all the slaveholding States; 
and, entertaining this opinion, he felt it to be his 
| duty, representing the section of country from 
| which he came, to vote against receiving the pe- 
| tition, in order, if possible, to arrest the project 
D He thought it was not 
only our duty to reject the petition, (or the prayer 
| of the petition, for he could see little or no difler- 
|, ence,) as the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
|| Bucnanan,] who introduced it, was willing to do, 
|| but he thought it should be rejected in the most 
ossible—that the seal of dis- 
approbation should be put upon the measure in 
that stern and emphatic manner that would be 
the best calculated to put down this mischievous 


neutral ground; and from what quarter 
Until a de- | 
cision was had, the South could not know their | 
true position, When the question was finally | 
n and decided, they could then claim to | 
know that those who were not with them were 
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SPEECH OF HON. ASHER ROBBINS, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In Senate, February 18, 1836, 


On the Resolution introduced by Mr. Benton, 
respecting Fortifications, &c. 


Mr. Benton’s resolution for appropriating the 
surplus revenue to national defense, was taken 
up as the special order. 


Mr. ROBBINS rose and addressed the Senate 
as follows: 


The proposed appropriation of $3,000,000 on 
the last night of the last Congress, (now foreed 
into this debate, on the resolution now proposed 
to pledge the surplus revenue to the defenses and 
armament of the country,and making so promi- 
nent a part in this debate, though it has nothing 
to do with the merits of the question presented by 
the resolution,)—this $3,000,000 appropriation, 
I say, was refused, on the ground that it could not 
be granted as proposed without a violation of the 
Constitution, which we are all sworn to support, 
or, in other words, which we are all sworn not to 
violate. Lt is true, other objections were urged, 
and had their weight; but this was the decisive 
objccuon; at least, it was so with me, and, as I 
believe, with that abused majority with whom I 
voted. I think it the more necessary to make this 
statement, as I see the ground of refusal by the 
Senate has been strangely misconceived, or still 
more strangely mnlare pene RIN, in quarters and 
by persons of whom better information or more 
candor might have been expected. 

| propose, now, simply to review the ground, 
and to confine my remarks to the argument that 
went to prove conclusively, as ¢ then thought, 
and still think, that sueh an appropriation would 
be a violation of the Constitution: 

The proposed appropriation was in the follow- 
| ing words: 
| And be it further enacted, That the sum of 3,000,000 
| be, aud the same is hereby, appropriated out of any mone 
| in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, 
in whole or in part, under the direction of the President 
of the United States, for the military and naval service, 
| ineluding fortifications and ordnance, and increase of the 
Navy: Provided, Such expenditure shail be rendered neces 


sary tor the defense of the country prior to the next meeting 
of Congress.” 


| Who was to judge of the necessity here spoken 


| of? The President himself, Then the money was 
| to be placed in the hands of the President, to be 
used at his discretion. How was the money to 
be expended? For any naval or military prep- 
aration for the defense of the country, and that 
| also in his discretion. Under the implied authority 
| of this vote, then, the President might raise an 
/army in addition to our present army; for this 
| would be for military service in defense of the 
| country, if he chose so to consider it. Under the 
express authority of this vote, he might provide 
a navy in addition to our present navy; for this, 
| too, would be for naval service in defense of the 
| country, if he chose so to consider it. I need not 
say, that an yon a to do these things implies 
| an authority to do all other things which would 
| be necessary and proper as means to these ends. 
| How any constitutional jurist could conceive 
| that such an a pereneiies with this sweeping 
authority, would not be a violation of the Con- 
| stitution, or how any such jurist can still contend 
for such an interpretation of the Constitution, I 
am.at a loss to imagine. Why, who does not 
see? It is to transfer, by a vote of Congress, to 
the Executive, all the powers of war, except 
merely those of ee etters of mark and re- 
prisal, and of actually declaring and waging war; 
‘powers vested by the Constitution in Congress, 
expressly and exclusively. The Constitution 
expressly ordains that the Congress is to raise 
armies and to provide navies; and yet this ap- 
propriation would have authorized the Executive 
to do both. I need not remind this body, for to 


were of Con- 


|| them it is a truism, that all the of Ce 

'| gress are trust powers,and incapable of alienation 

|| or substitution by the trustee. Where is the 
constitutional jurist, 1 ask, either here or else- 

|| where, who will seriously contend that Congress 

|| can transfer the constituuional powers expresaly 
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intrusted to them, exclusively intrusted to the 
Executive, to be executed by him? Yet we have 
heard an honorable gentleman on this floor boast 
that the moment when he voted for this appro- 
priation, as pro osed, he considersas the proudest 
moment of his life. What a life that must have | 
been, if its proudest moment was that in which 
an effort was made, though unsuccessfully, in 
which he participated, ont of which he might 
say *‘magna pars fui,’’? that went in its direct 
tendency and effect to make an open inroad upon 
the Constitution of his country, and to undermine 
its fabric; tounframe its very frame by subverting 
the great principle of its structure—namely, that 
of keeping and confining its different powers to | 
their different departments; a separation essen- | 
tial to the very being of a free Government; and 
in whiich, and by which, liberty herself has her 
life and breath and being and aliment! But here 
I take the part of the gentleman against the gen- 
tleman himself, and deny that he has done justice 
to his life. I do not believe that his three million 
vote is the climax of his merit, the crowning 
glory of his life; nor that his biographer will so 
consider it. On the contrary, | believe that the | 
merits of his life are so many, and so much 
brighter, that his biographer will omit the men- | 
tion of this altogether; or, if this cannot be done, | 
that at least he never will record it as one of his 
eulogies. It will be one of those passages in his | 
work which the biographer, if a friend, will be 
willing the reader should overlook or forget as | 
‘soon as possible, 
But it is said the objections might have been | 
obviated by amendments. But how could this 
be? Recollect the appropriation was to be not 
only contingent, but discretionary—discretionary 
as tothe object. The discretion was the great 
thing x icteol of us; this was the end and aim of 
the project. Now, to make it specific would be, | 
not to amend, but to destroy the project alto- 
gether. Subsequent events show that it was so | 
considered, for the conferees did make it specific; | 
and because they did make it specific, the project 
was abandoned, and considered as lost and de- 
stroyed, and all appropriations for defense were 
indignantly abandoned with it. True, this was 
not avowed at the time; nay, it was studiously 
disguised; for, indeed, it would not do to avow 
that the Executive insisted on this discretionary 
power as the condition sine qua non to the coun- 
try, for having any, even the ordinary, appro- 
priations for the works of defense. Nor would it 
do to avow that the President himself desired a 
discretion that, in the then critical state of things, 
would make him the arbiter of peace and war 
between the two countries, believed, as it then 
was and would be, that the desire of this discre- 
tionary power was prompted solely by his hostile 
feeling and intentions towards France. Hence, 
all that parliamentary machinery was got up and 
layed off in a House of Representatives now gone 
y, (of which we have seen the evidence in their 
Journals,) to give out the appearance to the public 
that the agreement of the confereeswas notreported 
to the House, either for the want of time before the 
House became defunct, or for the want of a quo- | 
rum to receive the report; and for the further ob- 
ject, to havea pretext for fastening upon the Senate 
the odium of having occasioned the delay which 
had occasioned the loss of the whole bill, contain- | 
ing aii the ordinary, as well as extraordinary, ap- | 
propriations for the defense of the country. 
ut what has all this to do with the real ques- | 
tion? ‘The real question is, whether the appro- || 
priation as proposed was constitutional? That | 
is the question on which we voted, and that is || 
the vote which we-are challenged to vindicate. || 
Its correctness or incorrectness must be tested by 
the Constitution, applied to the appropriation as 





| 


xave been proposed or might have been modi- 
fied. We stand or fall as the Constitution shall | 
deiermine the appropriation as proposed to be or 
not to be constitutional; so dothe gentlemen who | 
voted for the appropriation as proposed. They 
ean derive no justification from the possible modi- | 
fications which might have been given, but were | 
Loi given, to the appropriation. 
"The Constitation ordains that ‘no money shall | 
be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence | 
of appropriations made by law.”’ 


| in the Constitution ? 


| 


peepee not to the <i werene as it might || 
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Now, an appropriation may be either general 
| or specific; and it is made a question of interpre- 
| tation whether specific appropriations only are 
| herebyintended. Thisis the interpretation which 
| the practice of the Government has put upon this 
| clause, and it is founded upon reasoning which 
appears to me conclusive in favor of the practice; 
| the reasoning alluded to I will advert to hereafter. 
| At present I only say that it is not necessary to 
decide this question of interpretation in order to 
decide upon the constitutional character of the 
| $3,000, appropriation; for that goes beyond 
| eon even the most general, which im- 
| plies some object or objects already defined and 
established by law for the expenditure. But this 
appropriation gave not only discretionary power 
over the money, but power to originate and estab- 
lish the objects of expenditure, and objects which 
| itis only competent for the legislature to originate 
andestablish. In this, its distinguishing feature, 
| making its distinctive character, this $3,000,000 
appropriation has no precedent in our history, 
none that has a semblance of analogy to it, not 
one. The $1,000,000 appropriation for diplomatic 
_ intercourse, and the $2,000,000 for the same ob- 
ject, so vaunted by some gentlemen as precedents 
in point, were not even general appropriations; 
for, though general in appearance on the bill, yet 
coupled with the proceedings had by the Execu- 
tive and the Senate, but for public reasons had in 


| secret, they became in fact specific appropriations, 


as specific as in the nature of things they could 
be made. This has been most clearly and hap- 
pily demonstrated by the honorable gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr Wuure,] who voted with 
us against this appropriation. 

jut, waiving this, and admitting for the present 
these appropriations to have been general, still 
the appropriation does not go beyond appropria- 
tion. It 1s for expenditure on the diplomatic in- 
tercourse, which the Constitution itself confides 
to the executive department. It conveys, neither 
expressly nor by implication, any power not be- 


|| longing to the executive department, and inherent 
therein; nor indeed any such power; it simply | 


gives him authority to expend the money upon 
a subject confided to him by the Constitution— 
namely, the diplomatic intercourse. So that, had 


| these appropriations been general, instead of being 
specific, as they in fact were, they would be no | 
precedents for this appropriation. 


But suppose this $3,000,000 appropriation had 
not gone beyond appropriation merely—had not 
given to the Executive powers which the Constitu- 
tion gives to the Congress, and which can only be 


| exercised by Congress, but was simply a general 
| appropriation of money to be expended on objects 


already established by law, would the appropri- 
ation, for being general, therefore be unconstitu- 


‘tional? This depends, as I said, upon the inter- 
| pretation of that clause of the Constitution which 
| says that ‘*no money shall be drawn from the 
| Treasury but in consequence of appropriations 


made by law.”’ 


The interpretation given to it 
by the practice of the Government I have already 
same to. I think this the true interpretation, 
and necessary to fulfill the intention of the Con- 
stitution. For why was this provision inserted 
Because the theory of the 
Constitution supposes the Congress is to raise 
all the funds to be raised for the Government; to 
prescribe all the objects on which these funds are 
to be expended; and to control the expenditure 


| on all; and because, to this control, this provision 
| was necessary. The Congress is made the trus- 


tee of the people forthese several purposes. The 
Constitution expressly ordains that the Congress 
are to lay and collect the taxes, the duties, the 
imposts, the excises. ‘To prescribe the objects 
of expenditure is implied in the enumerated 
powers given to Congress to be executed b 


| them. To control the expenditure, and to enable 
| Congress to control it, this provision was. in- 


serted, for it could have no other assignable pur- 
/ pose. Now, to control the expenditure, 
| grees must not onl 

| limit the amount to he 


| but does not limit the amount to be e 





on- |, 
prescribe the object, but 
r c expended upon it; other- 
wise, and if Congress only prescribes the object, 
xpended 


expenditure upon it, is to make a specific a 
station. The two things are identical. t 
as certainly as that the Constitution did intend 
the Congress to have the control of the public ex. 
penditure, (which nobody disputes or doubts ) 
it a intend specific appropriations, and none 
other. 
I deem it no slight evidence of the correctness 
of the interpretation which makes the Constity- 
tion to require specific appropriations, that it falls 
in with all our prepossessions on the subject, alj 
our habitual impressions, all our received opin. 
ions; and this as well of those who approved ag 
| who disapproved of the $3,000,000 appropria- 

tion. It is a common, a received and accredited 
article of constitutional faith. This has been ap- 
parent through the whole of this debate; for those 
gentlemen who have defended this $3,000,000 ap- 
propriation have labored hard to make out this 
appropriation to be specific, or to find somewhere 
in some part of our history of appropriations 
some precedent that would give some counte- 
nance to the generality of this, clearly evincing 
that they felt the prima facie case to be against 
them; the common impression to be against 
| them; the tide of precedents to be against them; 
in a word, that they had the laboring oar in the 
case. Now, this could not have been so if their 
previous and habitual opinions had been that 
| general appropriations were constitutional. 

I am aware that, in justice, I ought to make 
one gentleman an exception to the generality of 
my statement; I mean the honorable gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Brown.]} I confess 
that he seemed to be wholly unembarrassed by 
the difficulties which had so much embarrassed 
all the other speakers on the same side of the 
House. He had a short and easy way with the 
dissenters. He told us that an appropriation, 
when passed, became a Jaw, and the money to 
be drawn would then be drawn out of the Treas- 
ury in consequence of an appropriation made by 
law. So, and according to him, there could be 
and there can be no such thing as unconstitu- 
tional appropriation; for every appropriation, 
when passed, becomes a law, and, therefore, ac- 
cording to him, becomes constitutional. 


ro- 
en, 








if 


|| The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
| (Mr. nen 


f ' seemed to think it prudent to be 
a little cautious how he answered to the interrog- 
atory put to him by my friend from Delaware, 


|| (Mr. Cruayton,] as to general appropriations. 


The honorable gentleman looked about him care- 
| fully on all sides; he seemed to see a dilemma 
ahead, and that an indiscreet answer might involve 
| him in straits where, with Scylla on one side and 
|| Charybdis on the other, he might, peradventure, 
get foundered. The honorable gentleman was 
| too wary to commit himself by a categorical an- 
| swer. But, if the same interrogatory had been 
|, put to the honorable gentleman from North Caro- 
| I do not see how it could have embarrassed 
| him in the least, or how any interrogatory of 
|| the sort could. Suppose an appropriation of 
| $20,000,000, in a gross sum, for the uses of the 
|| Government for the current year, and suppose he 
|| were asked, would that appropriation be consti- 
| tutional? His prompt and unhesitating answer I 
| should expect to be: ‘* Undoubtedly; for, when 
| passed, it would become a law, and would be 
|| therefore constitutional.’’ ; 

|| Ladmit the gentleman to be an exception to the 
} generality of the statement which I have made, 
| and that he holds the singular opinion that gen- 
|| eral appropriations are constitutional; and he 
holds it, too, for a reason as singular, as it ap- 
|| pears to me, as the opinion itself, ‘Though all 
| others, so far as 1 know, hold that the law referred 
| to in the Constitution means some law passed 
| previously to the appropriation, or, at least, inde- 
pendently of the appropriation, he holds it to be 
| the identical law made by the appropriation. | 

A mind disposed to despondency, on a view 
| of the falling fortunes of our free Republic, would 
t to draw » gloomy presage from one pecu- 
ture of this debate. It has been made the 
occasion by the honorable mover of the resolu- 
| tions, unprovoked to do it, unnecessarily to make 
the defenders of the Constitution; 
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bea 
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an attack upon 


| upon it, it is the Executive who controls the ex- || and to make their act to prevent and preventing» 


_ penditure, and not the Con 
scribe the object, and to limit the amount of 


ss. Now, to pre- | a violation of the Constitution, a crime 


nst 


|| the country. He professed his object to be to 
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arraign them before the bar of the country on 
this criminal charge; and he spoke with confi- 
dence of their anticipated condemnation. In the 

at vontest that is going on here, and has long 
Ee going on, between lawless power on the one 
side, and constitutional power on the other, and 


after so many triumphs of the former over the 
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latter, perhaps he is not extravagant or wild in || 


¥ 


his expectation of another in this appeal to the | 
ople. This attempt to make the defense of the | 
Constitution a crime against the country, which | 
before has been repeatedly made, and with too | 
much success, I consider as one among the many | 
sickly symptoms of our expiring liberties, and | 
of the rapid approaches of death to our free Gov- | 
ernment. We have lived tosce it, and have seen | 
it in this very case, a noble sentiment of devo- | 
tion to the Constitution—a sentiment that would | 
have done honor to Roman virtue in the best 
days of Rome; and which, in better days of this 
Republic, would have found an echo in every 
American bosom, denounced as a sentiment little 
short of treason to the country, and the denun- 
ciation received with a tempest of applause—I 
will not, for I am not permitted to say where; 
but where, I may all places it say, of ought least 
to have been expected. And this noble senti- 
ment of devotion to the Constitution, which 
ought to have made the author the idol of the 
people, is relied upon as a torch to kindle the 
opular indignation against him. And, for this 
incendiary purpose, this torch is, by an extraor- | 
dinary effort, to be carried to every region, and | 
applied to every nook and corner of our wide 
domain. Yes, it is so; shut our eyes to the mel- 
ancholy fact as we may, this Constitution—the 
noblest fabric ever raised on earth by human wis- 
dom for human liberty—is fast giving way; this 
torrent of lawless power is forcing it from its 
foundations; the people look on and see column 
falling after column, and they look on with un- 
concern; nay, instead of stemming, they yield, 
they add themselves to it, and swell the torrent; 
they seem to have eaten of the insane root, and 
to be madly in love with their own destruction. 
How else could they be invoked to abjure the 
great defender of the Constitution as a traitor to 
his country, and to take a fervid sentiment of 
devotion to the Constitution as the evidence of 
his guilt? 

But let him not despond or falter in his 
course; let him still pursue, as he hitherto has 
done, ** that fame which follows, not that which 
is run after; that fame which, sooner or later, 
never fails to do justice to the pursuit of noble 
ends by noble means.’’ And if our free Repub- 
lic is doomed to perish, of which the signs are 
so many and so portentous, and by ber own 
suicidal hands, still she will live in history; and 
History, the dispenser of Fame, will charge her- 





self with his. Oh! let him think how poor are 
all the honors of office, compared to the glory of 
being a chosen theme for the Muse of History to 
celebrate; to be her Promethean fire, to enkindle 
‘n the human breast the flame of patriotism in all 
aftertimes! Let him recollect that, whenever we 
think of the great men who have made the glor 
of any age or country, we never think of the 
offices they have filled, however dignified. No; 
these are sunk and lost out of sight; we think 
only of that splendor, of that halo of glory 
which their minds and their achievements have 
thrown around them. Who now ever thinks of 
Demosthenes as the Senator of the Areopagus, 
as the Archon of Athens, as the Embassador so 
often to so many States, or as the acknowledged 
chief and leader of the Grecian Confederacy for 
so many years? No; we think of him as the 
devoted patriot who bared his bosom find breasted 
the storm which he saw gathering and coming to 
overwhelm the liberties of his country; and 
which did come—did overwhelm these liberties, 
and break with a fearful and fatal violence on his 
own head; and we think, too, of that “ resistless 
eloquence ’’ which, in that cause, ‘‘ shook the 
arsenal, and fulunined over Greece to Macedon, 
and Artaxerxes’s throne ;’’ whose animating 
sounds, at this distance of time, after the revo- 
lution of so many ages, still vibrate on the 
human ear; and whose stirring appeals still influ- 
ence and carry with him the human heart. 





|| quest the Clerk to read, shows the necessity of 


| 


| portant, and one which, if adopted, cannot fail to be more | the scalping-knife sharpening; and 





| the country. The bill before the committee pro- 
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ntucky. Ho. or Reps. 


VOLUNTEER SERVICE. } As it-regards the public service, all experience 


REMARKS OF HON. R. M. JOHNSON, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


makes the field his choice. The universal char- 
acter of Americans is thet of bravery; but the 
In rue Howse or Representatives, same person, with all the love of country which 
April 21, 1836. | iscommonto Americans, (and nocountry on earth 
The bill authorizing the President of the United || CV¢r Presented such charms, or ever commanded 
States to accept the service of Volunteers, being such patriotism,) would be much more effective 
under consideration, : © |, in war when cireumstances marked the field of 
= ; || glory as his choice, than when the state of his 
Mr. JOHNSON rose and said: ; '| affairs athome, or the distresses of his dependent 
: ee It is —s my esas Ste - aay forced upon his mind a painful reluctance 
4in the committee, except for a very brief expla- | to do what, under other circumstances, would t 
nation of the object of the bill; for the antiaie a matter of choice. Te 
which it proposes requires dispatch. The letter 
of the Secretary of War, which I will here re- 


|! shows that the man makes the best soldier who 


The difference between a tour of three months 
and a year’s service, of the same persons, is so 
decidedly in favor of the latter, both in efficiency 
and economy, that it must forcibly strike the 
_ mind of every person upon a moment’s reflection. 


immediate action: | 
War Department, -fpril 18, 1836. 
Sir: In answer to your inquiry, I have the honor to 


i : Siac ir 
| state, that various reports which have reached the Depart- | Persons in public service but three months, will 


ment lead to the belicf that the Indians upon the western || scarcely have learned the use of arms, the exer- 


frontier are in a state of considerable uneasiness, and that || cises of the field, and the discipline of the army 
disturbances with them are anticipated. It is my impres- 


sion the safety of that frontier requires that a road should || before their term w ill =e Experience _ 
be opened, and a cordon of posts established along it, in || Necessary to the efficiency of an army as to any 
conformity with the plan recommended in my report tothe || other employment; and it is a fact as well estab- 
chairman of the Military Committee of the Senate, and lished as any other principle in military annals, 


communicated in my letter to you of 19th February ; and ee . . 
I would further recommend that the necessary law should that troop disc iplined and experienced are, in 


be passed as soon as convenient, in order that no unneces- || &Ctlon, nearly equal to double their numbers of 
sary delay may take place in the arrangements of the De-  untutored novices, especially when to knowl- 
Ml pare ferther to state, in conformity with your sugges- | edge and experience is adde the ardor of voli- 
tion, that in the eventof any difficulties among the Indians, | ton. Our western frontier, on the extreme con- 
I consider the measure proposed by the Military Commit. |, fines of Missouriand Arkansas, is atshis moment 
tee, of allowing volunteer corps to be taken into service for || threatened with Indian hostilities. While we are 
a term not execeding twelve months, to be discharged as | here deliberating, the tomahawk is preparing and 
much sooner as the public interest will permit, very im- | sy 
ore the ap- 
efficient and economical than the present method of re- | pearance of a sufficient force to subdue, by terror, 
stricting the services of the militia to three months. || the martial spirit of the savages, there is danger 
Very respectfully, your most obedient EW? CASS of the reaction of the Black Hawk and the Florida 
eee ss Pee scenes in those western regions. I am unwilling 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, to cause an hour’s delay; but if ordinary militia 
House of Representatives. (| drafts are made, which cannot exceed three 
The bill now before the committee authorizes | months, at least half that time must be occupied 
the President to accept the services of volunteers || in going and returning, so that for three months’ 
for a term not sineatiinn one year, but to be dis- || pay, the country will not have more than six 
charged at an earlier period if the public service || weeks field and camp service. By the time they 
will permit. The existing law authorizes the | reach the scene of action, new levies must be made 
President to call out the militia for a term not || to relieve them, so that at least double the number 
exceeding three months, for the object specified || of men must be in motion, and in pay, to keep 
in the Constitution, namely, to repel invasion, || the same number in the field; and these of new 
suppress insurrection, or to enforce the laws of || troops, instead of those who are aceustomed to 
| the service. The expense of outfits, whether in- 
vides, that in lieu of a requisition upon the militia |, curred by the public or by individuals, is so much 
indiscriminately, without consulting the will or || actual expense to the country, and this must be 
convenience of those who may be called upon, || renewed as ofien as new levies are made; so that 
he may accept of such as shall volunteer their || in point of economy, there is a difference of more 
service; and that, instead of being required to || than one half in favor of volunteers for a year, 
discharge them for new subsidies, he may con- || as well as double the efficacy in their service. 
tinue them in service for a year, if the public The saving of life is also a desideratum worthy 
safety should require that length of service. It || of notice. The loss by sickness and mortality 
does not authorize him to accept their service for || brought on by the change of life from the enjoy- 
any other object than what is specified in the || ment of home to the privations and erlekios 
existing law, and in the Constitution; nor does it ,| incident to the camp, is believed to be greater 
change the principle of the existing law in any || than by the strife of battle; and this loss 1s prin- 
other respect whatever. || cipally among those who are commencing the 
The advantages, both to the public service and |, service. After an experience of three months, 
to the civil community, of volunteers over mili- || men become habituated to the soldier’s life, and 
tia drafts, are certainly very great and obvious. || generally enjoy as good health as in private life. 
The militia laws contemplate no difference of cir- || We have a sufficient number of patriotic citizens 


Hon. R. M. Jounson, 


| cumstances or condition among citizens. The | in the morning and vigor of life, who are willing 


farmer may be compelled to leave his field at a || to indulge the patriotic ardor which they have 
moment in which the loss of one month would || derived from their revolutionary fathers by the 
prove a sacrifice of the whole year’s produce. It || performance of this service; gal waste no army 
may be when he has prepared his land for the seed, || 1s so virtuous and patriotic, no force so efficient, 
but before he has sowed or planted it; or it may || as volunteer citizens, after they have learned the 
be when his crop is Hpening, and the whole may || duties of service. They never assume a mercen- 
erish for want of gathering. The mechanic may || ary character. They retain all the moral senti- 
be called from his work at a time when its neg- || ments of citizens, expecting to return to civil life, 
lect would ruin his whole business. Both may | and in their return, they bring with them into 
be called away when their families are in the most || civil life all the fcpdeakin and Wheral sentiments 
critical situation, and when the sacrifice would be || of American soldiers, 
greater than could be remunerated by any pecu- | The bill does not propose, as some gentle- 
niary consideration. But volunteers will proffer || men seem to suppose, giving to the President ex- 
their services when no such sacrifices are re- || traordinary power. e Constitution gives him 
uired. They will be persons without dependent || the power, as commander-in-chief, to call into 
amilies, or whose affairs are in a state that will || service the militia for the same purposes contem- 
rmit their absence without great inconvenience. || plated in the bill. The existing law recognizes 
e greater proportion of them will be young || this power, but it limits the service of the same 
men, who are animated by the ardor of youth, || persons to three months, when he may su de 
impelled by the thirst of glory, urged by the fire || them by others. The present bill provides that 
of patriotism, and noe to learn the duties of || instead of changing them, he may continue the 
the camp and the field, while indulging the nov- seme persons by their own consent, and that, in- 
elties so grateful to youthful minds. \| stead of drafts, he may receive such as volunteer 
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their service. Itis in this respect not only more 
numerical and efficient for the country, but more 
consonant to the feeling of freemen. To sustain 
a republican Government, some sacrifice of liber- 
ty must be made for itsdefense. It is a common 
dut to protect the country in the points specified 
in the Constitution; and for this the free American 
must relinquish the liberty of remaining at home 
when his country’s service calls him to the field, 
but it is wise to make that sacrifice as light as 
possible. This object will be accomplished by 
the passage of the bill before us, as it provides 
for the acceptance of volunteers in lieu of those 
who might otherwise be required to serve. As 
friends of liberty, then, we should unhesitatingly 
pass the bill. The cloud which is gathering in 
our western horizon warns us to make immediate 
preparation for the approaching storm. Our un- 
protected citizens expect it, and the obligation 
restsonus. Nothing but a sense of the strongest 
obligation could have induced me to occupy the 
time for making this explanation of the object of 
the bill. The necessity of its immediate passage 
forbids further delay, and I earnestly desire the 
final action of the committee upon it before the 
present morning shall pass away. One day’s 
procrastination may be productive of fatal disas- 
ters; and for the consequences we must bear the 
responsibility. 


LAND DISTRIBUTION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 
in Senate, April 15, 1836. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Cray to distribute 
the net proceeds of the sales of the Public Lands 
for five years, being under consideration, 

Mr. BENTON rose to redeem his promise, and 
to show that this bill was antagonistical to all the 
bills for the defense of the country, and that it 
could not be adopted without frustrating the 
objects contemplated by those bills. He might 
take a stronger position, and assume that this dis- 
tribution scheme could not be adopted without 
depriving the Treasury, before the five years 
were out, of the money wanted for the current 
and ordinary support of the Government, and 
laying Congress under the necessity of borrowing 
money, or raising the tariff of duties for these 
current and ordinary expenses. But he would 
not go into that view of the case; the other was 
sufficient for his purpose; and he should look to 
the Finance Committee, to the members of the 


committee individually, as well as to the commit- | 


tee itself, to present all the views which the op- 
eration of this scheme upon the Treasury would 
suggest, and especially to show how far the whole 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands—for the 
word net, as used in the bill, was a deception and 
a fallaey—how far the proceeds of these sales 
could be abstracted from the annual revenue, and 
the whole expenses of the land system besides— 
for such was the effect of the bill, notwithstand- 
ing the interpolation of the word net—the whole 
expenses of the land system thrown upon the 
custom-house revenue, without leavingthe Treas- 
ury destitute of the means of meting the or- 
dinary and current expenses of Government. 
That committee, or some member of it, charged, 
as they were, with watching over the money con- 


cerns of the country, would doubtless attend to | 


this branch of the subject, while he (Mr. B.) 


would find his own object accomplished by show- | 


ing that the defenses of the oe required the 
application of all this money which the distribu- 
tion bill proposed to divide. 

tt must be premised, (said Mr. B.,) that the 
Senate, as far back as the month of January, on 
my motion, and after ample discussion, adopted 
two resolves, one declaring that provision ought 
to be made for the defense of the country, and 
the other calling on the President for information 
as to the amount which a general system of 


permanent defense would require. he first 


resolve was in these words: 


** Resolved, That so mach of the revenue of the United 
States, and the dividends of stock receivable from the Bank 
of the United States, as may be necessary for the purpose, 


Land Distribution Bill—Mr. Benton. 





ee 
Senate. 








“1. The probable amount that would be necessary for | “* By the adoption of this gross sum for the Navy ang | 
fortifying the lake, maritime, and gulf frontier of the United || dependencies, and the other items as proposed, $1,300 000 

| States, and such points of the land frontier as may require || would be annually applied to increasing the number of y 
permanent fortifications. vessels and the purchase of materials, and, with this - 
“2. The probable amount that would be necessary to | nual expenditure, the deficiency of $17,760,000 would not 
construct an adequate number of armories and arsenals in be supplied sooner than between thirteen and fourteen 
the United States, and to supply the States with field artil- ears, or at about the year eighteen hundred and . The 
lery (especially brass field-pieces) for their militia, and with || board consider this as the most remote period at whic 


; 7 ; h 
side arms and pistols for their cavalry. || proposed force ought to be ready, and are of Opinion 5 


“3. The probable amount that would be necessary to || might be prepared much sooner, should Congress deem it 
supply the United States with the ordnance, arms, and || necessary or advisable to make larger appropriations than 
munitions of war, which a proper regard to self-defense | have been suggested.’’ 
would require to be always on hand. ‘vas . . 

“4. The probable amount that would be necessary to Mr. B. invited the particular attention of those 
place the naval defenses of the United States (including | who supported the distribution bill to these State- 


- meee se pe ee ene i a -_ /ments. The naval branch of the expenditures, 
seo ning basteres) anon he uing a stengn and | including the marines, is limited to $7,000,000 fo 
of the Union.” | about fifteen years, under the assumption that the 
The answer to this call (continued Mr. B.) || Treasury cannot spare a larger sum; but the 
has been received; and it is now my purpose to || board does not wish to be confined to that limit; 
show, from this authentic and official data, that | they do not wish to See the completion of 
the defense of the country will require all the || the naval defenses until the year 1850; they wish 
surplus money which can be found in the Treas- | t® complete them much sooner; and aver their 
ury for five years to come, and will leave no such || ability to do so if Congress will increase the ap- 
sum as that contemplated by the distribution bill || PT riations. Here, then, 1s & direct application 
to encumber our vaults or to tempt the cupidity | for larger appropriations, and a direct averment 
of distributees. The answer of the President || that they can be beneficially used. Let these in- 
covers the reports of the Secretaries of War and | creased appropriations, then, be granted before 
Navy; and these cover the more detailed reports | 81Y more distress is indulged in at the inexhausti- 
of the Navy Board and of the heads of bureaus || ble surpluses in the Treasury, and before any more 
charged with the superintendence of the different || lamentations are lavished upon the impossibility 
branches of the service. The whole constitute a || Of getting rid of the surplus in any other manner 
body of information rich with facts, luminous except by distribution. He (Mr. B.) did not be- 
with reasons, and animated by patriotism, which || long to the Navy Committee, and could not have 
claims the attention of every considerate citizen || 20Y Voice in directing its movements, but he had 
as well as of every legislator, and which cannot | 20 doubt but that that committee would immedi- 
|| fail to have a decided influence upon the destiny || 2tely have an interview with the officers of the 
of the country, and to mark an era in the annals || Navy Board—would ascertain in what particulars 
of its history. I begin with that branch of the || the appropriations could be increased, and imme- 
defense which seems to stand foremost in our || diately propose additional sums to the fullamount 
system of national defense, and which, among | of the largest beneficial expenditure that could be 
other merits, possesses that of having won its own || ade, By this means our naval defenses, instead 
way from a point of low depression to a state of of being postponed for completion until the year 
eminent public favor—the Navy. M i and || 1850, may be completed in eight or ten years, the 
. the very nature of the exposition which I propose | Treasury relieved of its burden in an easy, nat- 
to make, forbids copious details, and confines me | ural, constitutional, beneficial, and meritorious 
to results and aggregates; but Senators will find || W4Y> and all pretext for the distribution bill scat- 
in the document which has been printed, and || tered to the winds. . ‘ 
from which I quote, the particulars of every || Mr. B. did not find precise data in the report 
statement, and the facts and reasons by which it || for calculating the totality of the expenditures 
is supported. | which the completion of the naval branch of de- 
In the naval arm of defense the report of the || fense would require. For want of a civil engi- 
Navy Board, signed by the president, Commodore || "€€T, provision for whose appointment is strongly 
Rodgers, states the sui of $17,760,000 to be ne- recommended by the board, they could give but 
cessary for building vessels; the sum of $1,800,000 || Seneral opinions in some cases where detailed 
to supply the ordnance, arms, and munitions of || ¢8¢mates were desirable; but taking the data 
war which will be wanted; the sum of $750,000 | furnished for the annual appropriations under the 
annually for five years, and two-thirds of that || four heads of increase of the navy, repairs, ord- 
sum for several years afterwards, for navy-yards; || Mance, and navy-yards, and assuming these an- 
and the sum of $950,000 annually for the repairs || nual appropriations to continue until the year 1850, 
and wear and tear of vessels. and the aggregate would be about $40,000,000. 
The annual appropriations for these items, in- || This (said Mr. B.) is certainly something. | : 
cluding the supportof the Navy and of the marine will certainly cut deep into the surplus, notwit h- 
corps, is stated at $7,000,000 per annum for a standing the confident opinions, reiterated on = 
period of about fifteen years; but with a distinct || floor, that all the defenses put together, oat 
declaration that so remote a period is only named military and naval, would not require veer 
upon the supposition that the Treasury cannot || €Ven to fouch that mass of inexhaustible » 000.000 
afford larger annualappropriations for this branch || Huge indeed must be the mass, when $40,000,00 
of the service; and kas much larger sums can be || t@ken from - will not touch its surface or affect 
annually and beneficially used if Congress should || #8 amount. . 
think proper to grant them. Mr. B. deemed |; But he (Mr. B.) was not certain that he could 
these statements so material that it would be || limit himself to the estimate of the naval board; 
|| proper to give the very words of the Navy Board, || he did not know but that a larger sum might be 
| and for that purpose he would read some passages || wanted for navy-yards. Their estimate might 
from their report. He read: be limited to those yards now authorized by law, 
“To determine the annual amount which it may be || and in his opinion others ought to be established. 
| necessary to appropriate to prepare the vessels and reserve || He spoke of Charleston, Pensacola, and the re- 
ames an tr mate wi, ave, been pz || port of the Military and Naval Board of 182, 0 
| pared. Believing that reference to the ability of the Treas- favor of Burwell’s bay; but did not discuss the 
propriety of those establishments at present. 
| 











ury to meet the probable demands upon it, for all the pur- ‘ 
oe of the ene must a 7 — — more suitable occasion should occur; —— 
n determining what amount may jotted to tl avy, || it di i ere militar 
_ the Board have examined the reports of the Secretary of = i a een aes ap lac scabs iene . 
| the Treasury, and respectfully gropose to establish the || ©Y® © _mig B 
|| ordinary annual appropriation for the Navy, including the || a legislator which could not be taken by an en 
|| ordnance, at $7,000,000. ; gineer. 


|| "The operation of such annual ations may be ened ; i the re- 
| seen by the following recapitulation of the proposed heads Mr. B. expre at satisfaction at the rv 
| of expenditure : s » ‘|| port of the Navy Board, and had no doubt it 
| For the force in commission and its dependencies, as be- || would receive every consideration from the Naval 
CaO GOON «5 5n.n 50's ow sndee to ah6s'snvege bus eee Committee, to which it was referred. He would 


|| The average a iation for navy-yards....... 500°000 base) : ral te that he was rejoiced 
|| For the sopairvana wear and tear of vessels.... 950,000 ny BOY » Sh Gene ee J 





; . the exigency of the 
ought to be set apart and applied to the general defense and || For building vessels and purchase of materials.. 1,300,000 || to see the board act up to y 


permanent security of the country.”’ 
The second in these: 


“ Resoived, That the President be requested to cause the 


Senate to be informed— 


;. +=" aa || occasion, and boldly propose what the honor, the 

| Por the marine core ee 2 ooo || iinterest,and the growing greatness of the country 
, "$7,000,000 || require to be J fteen ships of the line, 

=== || twenty-five frigates, twenty-five sloops of war, 
. 
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yessels—in all one hundred and fifteen vessels 
either in commission, or ready to be launched— 
would constitute a force of such respectability as 
would give protection to our commerce in every 
sea, honor to our flag all over the world, and de- 


fense at home when the approach of danger re- | 


quired its arm. He hoped the force proposed 
would be granted; thatthe surplus revenue would 


be taken for that purpose, instead of distribution; 
and thatthe rank of admiral should be established. | 


Mr. B. took up the military branch of the 
national defense, and commenced with the report 
of Colonel Bomford of the ordnance. Looking 
to the results as stated by him, and it was seen 
that a sum of $30,000,000, in round numbers, 
would be wanted for this branch of the service, 
and that the annual appropriations might be 
double as large, and in some instances four times 
as large, as heretofore. This sum of $30,000,000 
embraced seven different heads—armorics, arse- 
nals, field artillery, cannon and munitions for 
fortifications, small arms, ammunition, and a na- 
tional foundery. ‘The amounts were thus distrib- 
uted: 


Two national armories............. $1,050,000 | 


Fourteen arsenals. ......2.eeeeeeee. 1,746,000 
Nine hundred and twenty-six pieces 

of field artillery with carriages, &c., 
Ordnance and ordnance stores and 


576,175 


ammunition for fortifications...... 17,840,249 


Small arms and accouterments...... 8,243,113 





Ammunition for field service........ 200 ,000 
A national foundery.........2..... 300,000 
$29,955,537 


To the amounts stated under some of these 


heads (Mr. B. said) the Secretary of War dis- 
sented, and supposed thata sum much less would 
be sufficient. The dissent particularly applied to 
the number of small arms and accouterments, and 


to the quantity of ordnance and ammunition for || 


forts. Admitting that there may be some diminu- 
tion on each of these heads, the balance would 
still be sufficient for all the purposes of the argu- 


ment he was now making; the remainder would | 


still be sufficient to show that there would be no 
money to be spared for distribution, and that the 
public defenses require every surplus dollar that 


we have got. To a specific question addressed | 


to Colonel Bomford, the head of the Ordnance 


Department, he answers in writing, that for the | 
several objects of armories, arsenals, field artil- | 


lery, ordnance and amunition for fortifications, 


small arms and accouterments, ammunition for | 
field service, and a national foandery, the sumof | 


$2,000,000, over and above the usual appropria- 
tion of about $1,000,000, can be annually and 


beneficially expended until the object is accom- | 


plished. This would make $3,000,000 annually 


for the ordnance department, and would require | 
ten years to expend $30,000,000; now, the dis- | 


tribution bill has but five years to run, and no 
diminution in the ordnance estimates can bring 
them down to $15,000,000, or even near it. The 
ordnance will, then, require $3,000,000 a year for 
a greater number of years than the distribution 
bill is to continue; so that, during that whole 


time, the ordnance department must be stinted || 


of money and languish for want of employment, 
if this distribution bill takes effect. The engineer 
department is explicit in the statement that it can 


beneficially expend $6,000,000, at least, annually, | 

upon the construction of the fortifications; and | 

the as Board is equally explicit that it can | 
all 


benefici y employ many millions annually in 
the completion of the naval defenses. Here, 
then, is an extraordinary demand of twelve or 
fourteen millions 
the country; and it is certain that this demand 
would cominue for a longer period than the five 
years which the distribution bill is proposed to 
run. 

Mr. B. would then look into the objects of ex- 
penditure belonging to the ordnance department, 
and see how far it was proper to postpene and 
set aside these objects, for the purpose of seizing 


upon the contents of the Treasury, and making 


a —- distribution of them among the States. 
he first object was that of national armories. 


At present there were two of these establish- 


4 ee ae 
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twenty-five steamers, and twenty-five oe ments—one at Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia, the 


other at Springfield, Massachusetts. Both were 
| in the Atlantic States, and both would fall to the 
\;north of a middle point between Florida and 
|| Maine. The expense of transporting arms and 
| ordnance from these two armories to all other 
parts of the Union was a serious item in their 
expense, and besides that item, the harmony of 
|the Union and the spirit of our Government, 
which required a distribution of benefits as well 
as of burdens, would enforce the policy of dis- 
| tributing the expenditures of the Government 
| wherever it can be done without injury to the 
public service. The West has long petitioned 
for an armory; the South would be benefited by 
one also; and the colonel of ordnance has re- 
commended both. He has also recommended an 
arsenal in each State in which there is not now 
one; and he has recommended depots for arms 
and munitions of war, in addition to the arsenals, 
|in some of the exposed or peculiarly situated 
| States. He has also recommended an ample 
| fabrication of arms for the militia of the States, 
| with field artillery and swords and pistols. All 
these recommendations are of the highest mo- 
ment; and the whole of them accord with that 
principle, and tend to give effect to that policy 
which looks to an armed population for the prin- 
| cipal defense of their country and their liberties. 


which Mr. B. took up was that from the en- 
'gineer department, embracing the fortifications. 


yr we 


He showed that the sum of $31,560,000 was 
estimated by the engineer department for com- 
pleting the system of fortifications planned and re- 
ported by the Military and Naval Board, in their 


reports of 1821 and 1826. This was the sum, he 


the system then planned; but the present Secre- 
tary of War, Governor Cass, in the report just 
made, dissents from that plan in some particulars, 
and recommends the organization of a board of 


| sage covering the Secretary’s report, expressly 
concurs with him in the particulars in which the 


recommended by the board and engineer de- 
partment. — B F 
The points of dissent (Mr. B. said) were 


large fortifications, and to the erection sf forts at 
roadsteads and anchorages, which did not cover 
towns or inlets. 
Asan exemplification of his ideas, the Secretary 
mentions Fortress Monroe, at Old Point Com- 
| fort, which covers sixty-three acres of ground, 


and would require an armament of four hundred | 


and twelve pieces of cannon, and which is already 
built. At page 12 of his report, the Secretary gave 
his reasons fully and distinctly for objecting to the 
magnitude of this work, aad -abiieh he (Mr. B.) 
would recommend every Senator and every citi- 
/zen toread. The Secretary also objects to the 


| magnitude of a fort projected at Newport, Rhode || 


Island, and which might cover twenty acres, 
| and gives his reasons at page 14. 
| Mr. B. considered his own opinions of very 
| little moment, but thought his position might 
make it proper to declare it; he was, therefore, 
free to say that he concurred with the Secretary 
in his objections to forts of this magnitude. The 
plan for the works at New York were in part 
questioned by the Secretary, and a reéxamination 
by a board of officers was recommended. The 
olen of defense from the engineer depariment 
recommends three classes of works for the. secu- 
|| rity of that greatemporium: 1. Anexterior class 
|| for the protection of the harbor; 2. An interior 


r annum for the defenses of | harbor to shut up Raritan bay; 3. Another to 


prevent a hostile fleet from approaching the city 


effects. His words are: 


4 e 


The second branch of the military defense | 


said, which would yet be required for completing | 


officers further to examine into the subject of | 
fortifications; and President Jackson, in his mes- | 


Secretary dissents from the system heretofore | 


principally to the magnitude of some of the | 


through the Sound. Of the first class, the Sec- 
retary says: ‘* Its importance cannot be doubted,”’ 
(p. 13 of the report,) and recommends a reéx- 
amination of the other two classes, and looks 
to steam batteries in aid of forts for important 


“The situation of New York affords a+fine theater for 
the operation of floating batteries ; aud whether a sufficient 
number of them would secure it from the designs of an 
enemy better than the full completion of the extensive sys- 
tem of permanent fortifications recommended, is a question 
deserving investigation. Such an investigation I recom- 
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mend; and after all the necessary facts and considerations 
are presented, the Government should proceed to place 
this commercial metropolis of the country in a state of 
security.”’ 


As an illustration of his ideas on the policy of 
fortifying roadsteads or anchorages to prevent an 
enemy from occupying them, the Secretary men- 
tions Mount Desert Island, in the State of Maine, 
and thus expresses himself: 


“Tt will be perceived, also, that it is proposed to fortify 
Mount Desert Island, on the coast of Maine, and that the 
expense is estimated at $500,000, and the number of the 
garricon competent to maintain it, at one thousand men. 
This proposition is founded, not on the value of this harbor 
to us, for it possesses fittie, and is, in effect, unoccupied, 
but on account of its importanee to the enemy. Were 
there no other secure position they could oceupy in that 
quarter, and which could not be defended, I should think 
the views submitted upon this braneh of the subject enti- 
tled to great weight. But there are many indentations 
upon this coast, affording safe anchorage, and which are 
either not capable of being defended, or, from their great 
number, would involve an enormous expense, which no 
sound views of the subject could justify. An enemy, there- 
fore, cannot be deprived of the incans of stationing himself 
upon this coast. And before this expenditure at Mount 
Desert Island is encountered, it ought to be clearly ascer- 
tained that the difference, in its practical advantages to an 
enemy, between the occupation of Mount Desert Iceland 
and that of some of the other roadsteads in this quarter 
incapable of defense, would be sufficiently great to war 
rant this measure. My present impression is that it would 
not. 

* And on the subject of roadsteads, generally, with a few 
exceptions, depending on their local positions, | am im 
clined to the opinion that any attempt to fortify them would 
be injudicions. [ do not speak of harbors and inlets which 
are occupied by cities and towns, but of mere anchorage 
grounds, deriving their value from the shelter they afford. 
If all could be defended, and an enemy excluded from 
them, the advantages would justify any reasonable expend- 
iture. But this is impracticable; and I doubt whether the 
circumstances im which most of them differ, give such 
inarked superiority to those we can defend over those we 
cannot, as tolead to any attempt to fortify them, in the first 
instance, and to maintain garrisons in them during a war. 

*T have adverted to these particular cases, in order to 

| present my vicws more distinctly than I could do by mere 
general observations; certainly, not from the remotest 
design of criticising the reports and the labors of the able 

| professional men to whom the subject has been referred, 

| nor of pursuing the investigation into any further detail. 

| fT consider the duty of the Government to afford ade 
quate protection to the sea-coast a subject of paramount 
obligation; and I believe we are called upon by every con 
sideration of policy to push the necessary arrangements 
as rapidly as the circumstances of the country and the 

|| proper execution of the work will allow, 1 think every 

| town, large enough to tempt the cupidity of an enemy, 

| 

' 


should be defended by works fixed or floating, suited to it« 

local position, and sufficiently extensive to resist such at 

tempts as would probably be made against it. There will, 
| of course, after laying down such a general rule, be much 
|| latitude of discretion in its application. Upon this branch 
|| of the subject, I would give to the opinion of the engineer 
|| Officers great and almost controlling weight, after the proper 
; limitations are established. These relate, principally, to 
| the magnitude of the works; and if I am correct in the 
views I have taken of this branch of the subject, a change 
|| in the system proposed is necessary.’ 


|| _ Having shown the points at which he dissented 
|| from the plan of fortifications heretofore project- 
' ed, the Secretary is equally explicit in showing 
| wherein he approves of it. At page 21, he says: 
| **T think all the defensive works now in the process of 


| construction should be finished, agreeably to the plans upen 
| which they have been projected. 

** All the harbors and inlets upon the coast, where there 
| are cities or towns whose situation and importance create 
| just apprehension of attack, and particularly where we 
| have public naval establishments, should be defended by 
works proportioned to any exigency that may probably 
arise.’ 


_ On the subject of steam batteries, in aid of for- 
tifications, the Secretary concurs with the board 
of 182] and 1826, and with the engineer depart- 
ment, and recommends (p. 23) that— 

Provision should be made for the necessary experiments 
to test the superiority of the various plans that may be 
offered for the construction and use of steam-batteries; I 

mean batteries to be employed as accessories in the deteuse 

of the harbors and inlets, and in aid of the permanent for- 
tifications.’’ 

The Secretary urgently recommends the re- 
organization of a board of officers to examine the 
subject of the proposed fortifications generally, 
and the vigorous prosecution of the works re- 
solved on, with an appropriation at once for the 
whole amount of the fort, to be drawn out an- 
nually, as needed, and in sums fixed by law. 
Here are his recommendations: 

“I think that, when the plan of a work has been ap- 
proved by Congress, and its construction authorized, the 
whole appropriation should be made at once, to be drawn 
from the Treasury in annual installments, to be fixed by the 
jaw. ‘This mode of appropriation would remedy much of 
the inconvenience which has been felt for years in this 
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branch of the public service. . The uncertainty respecting 


the appropriations annually deranges the business, and the 
delay which biennially takes place in the passage of the 
necessary law reduces the alternate season of operations 
to a comparatively short period. An exact inquiry into the 
effect which the present system of making the appropria- 
tions has had upon the expense of the works, would prob- 


ably exhibit an amount far greater than is generally antici- | 


pated.”’ 


The increase of the corps of engineers, for 
which the Senate has twice passed a bill, is also 
strongly recommended by him. He says: 


“The corps of engineers should be increased. The rea- 
sons for this measure have been heretofore submitted, and 
the proposition has been recommended by you to Congress. 
I will merely add, upon the present occasion, that the 
officers of this corps are not sufficiently numerous for the 
performance of the duties committed to them; and that if 
an augmentation does not take place, the public interest 
will suffer in a degree far beyond the value of any pecu- 
niary consideration connected with this increase.”’ 


With respect to the two bills now depending | 


for fortifications, he is explicit in recommending 
the speedy passage of the one which contains 
appropriations for completing works now in pro- 
gress, and for passing the other with the excep- 
tion of seven forts which he names, and proposes 
to be deferred until a further examination can be 
made of their sites and plans. These are his 
words: . 


“There are two bilis for fortifications now pending 
before Congress. One before the House, amounting to 
$2,120,000, and intended to prosecute works already actu- 
ally commenced. The estimates for this bill may therefore 
be considered necessary in themselves, under any view of 
the general subject, and not unreasonable in amount for the 
present year, because they include the operations of two 
years. The incidental expenses, however, may be safely 
reduced one half, as it will not be necessary to make such 
extensive repairs as were considered requisite when the 
estimates were prepared. 

*The bill pending before the Senate contains appropri- 
ations for nineteen new works, and for the sum of $609,000, 
to be expended for steam batieries. The estimates on 
which this bill was founded were prepared at a time when 
prudence required that arrangements should be made for a 
different state of things from that which now exists. An 
examination of the general system of defense was not then 
expedient; and the means of protecting the most exposed 
points, agreeably to information previously collected, were 
asked of Congress. It was no time then to stop, and, in- 
stead of prosecuting estabiished plans vigorously, to lose 
the period of action by surveys, and examinations, and 
discussions. 
danger to the public interest, of applying the principles 
suggested to the works under consideration. 

** [teannot be doubted but that fortifications at the follow- 
ing places enumerated in this bill will be necessary: 


* At Penobscot bay, for the protection of Bangor, &c.; at | 
Kennebec river; at Portland; at Portsmouth, at Salem; | 


at New Bedford; at New London; upon Staten Island ; 
at Sollers’ Flats; a redoubton Federal Point; for the Bar- 
ancas; for Fort St. Philip. 

“These proposed works all command the approach to 
places sufficiently important to justify their construction 
under any circumstances that will probably exist. 


soon as these are made, such of these positions as may ap- 


pear to require it can be examined, and the form and ex- | 


tent of the works adapted to existing circumstances, if any 
change be desirable. ‘The construction of those not needing 
examination can commence immediately, and that of the 
others as soon as the plans are determined upon. By this 
proceeding, therefore, a season may be saved in the opera- 
tions.” 


The western and northwestern frontier has re- | 
ceived the particular attention of the Secretary, | 


both in the present report and in one previously 


made, recommending an increase of the Army and | 
the addition of rifle and light infantry‘troops. | 


That frontier requires great attention. It is one 
of extreme length, and open to the incursion of 
numerous tribes of Indians. It extends from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Wisconsin, and to the 
outlet of Lake Superior. The Indians upon it, 
or in striking distance of it, including those in- 
tended to be removed by the Government as well 
as those actually removed, amount to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls, which, at the usual 
proportion of men bearing arms in Indian tribes, 
one to five, would give about fifty thousand war- 
riors. 


so far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
almost entirely open and defenseless. The few 
troops in that quarter, too few at any time, have 


But the opportunity is now afforded, without | 


I think, 
therefore, that the public interest would be promoted by | 
the passage of the necessary appropriations forthem. As | 


To the incursions of all this mass of In- | 
dians, the western and northwestern frontier is, | 


} 





Land Distribution Bill—Mr. Benton. 





February 19, 1836, a copy of which was sent to the chair- | 


man of the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of | 
Representatives, to suggest the mode best adapted, in my 


the Indians. The basis of the plan was the establishment 
of a road from some point upon the Upper Mississippi to | 
Red river, passing west of Missouri and Arkansas, and the 
construction of posts in proper situations along it. I think 
the ordinary mode of construction ought not to be departed 
from. Stockaded forts, with log block-houses, have been | 
found fully sufficient for all the purposes of defense against 
Indians. They may be built speedily, with little expense; 
and, when necessary, by the labor of the troops. Our In- | 
dian boundary has heretofore been a receding, nota station- 
ary one, and much of it is yet of this character. And even 
where we have planted the Indians who have been removed, 
and guarantied their permanent occupation of the posses- | 
sions assigned to them, we may find it necessary, in the 
redemption of the pledge we have given to protect them, to 
establish posts upon their exterior boundary, and thus pre- 
vent collisions between them and the ruder indigenous tribes 
of that region. I think, therefore, that no works of a more 
permanent character than these should be constructed upon 
our Indian frontier. A cordon established at proper dis- 
tances upon such a road, with the requisite means of oper- | 


| ation deposited in the posts, and with competent garrisons | 


to occupy them, would probably afford greater security to 
the advanced settlements than any other measures in onr 
power. The dragoons should be kept in motion along it 
during the open season of the year, when Indian dis- 
turbances are most to be apprehended, and their presence 


, and facility of movement would tend powerfnlly to restrain | 


the predatory disposition ofthe Indians; and if any sudden | 
impulse should operate or drive them into hostilities, the 

means of assembling a strong force, with all necessary sup- | 
plies, would be at hand. 
posts in the Indian country, nowin the rear of this proposed 
line of operations, should be abandoned, and the garrisons 


| transferred to it.”’ 


Mr. B. said that the reports from which he had 
read, taken together, presented a complete system | 
of preparation for the national defense; every arm 
and branch of defense were to be provided for; 
an increase of the Navy, including steamships; 


| appropriate fortifications, including steam bat- | 





teries; armories, founderies, arsenals, with ample | 
supplies of arms and munitions of war; an in- 
crease of troops for the West and Northwest; a 
line of posts and a military road from the Red 
river to the Wisconsin, in the rear of the settle- | 
ments, and mounted dragoons to scour the coun- 
try; everything was considered; all was reduced 
to system, and a general, adequate, and appro- | 
priate plan of national defense was presented, 

sufficient toabsorb all the surplus revenue, and | 
wanting nothing but the vote of Congress to | 
carry itinto effect. In this great system of na- | 
tional defense, the whole Union was equally in- 


terested; for the country, in all that concerned || 


its defenses, was but a unit, and every section 
was interested in the defense of every other 
section, and every individual citizen was inter- 
ested in the defense of the whole population. It 
was in vain to say that the Navy was on the sea, 
and the fortifications on the sea-board, and that 
the citizens in the interior States, or in the valley | 
of the Mississippi, had no interest in these re- 
mote defenses. Such an idea was mistaken and 
delusive. The inhabitant of Missouri and of | 
Indiana had a direct interest in keeping open the 
mouths of the rivers, defending the sea-port 
towns, and preserving a naval force that would 
protect the produce of his labor in crossing the 
ocean, and arriving safely in foreign markets. 
All the forts at the mouth of the Mississippi | 
were just as much for the benefit of the west- | 
ern States, as if those States were down at the 
mouth of that river. So of all the forts on the , 
Gulf of Mexico. Five forts are completed in | 
the delta of the Mississippi; two are completed 
on the Florida or Alabama coast; and seven or | 
eight more are projected; all calculated to give 
security fo western commerce in passing through | 
the Gulf of Mexico. Much had been done for | 
that frontier, but more remained to be done; and 
among the great works contemplated in that 
uarter were large establishments at Pensacola, 
Key West, or the Dry Tortugas. Large mili- | 
tary and naval stations were contemplated at | 
these points; and noexpenditure or preparations 


| could exceed in amount the magnitude of the in- 
| terests to be protected. On the Atlantic board 
|| the commerce of the States found its way to the 


been called to the Texas frontier, and the people | 
for the present are left upon their own resources. | 
Governor Cass has proposed an adeqnate, appro- | 
priate, and permanent defense for this extended | 


and important frontier. He says: 


“Thad the honor, in a commanication te the chairman 
of the Committce on Military Affairs of the Senate, dated 


ida; in the west, on the contrary, the whole 
commerce of the valley of the Mississippi, all 
that of the Alabama, of western Florida, and | 
some part of Georgia, passes through a single | 
outlet, and reaches the ocean by passing between 
\ 


} 
| 
| 
| 
ocean through many outlets from Maine to Flor- | 
| 


| Key West and Cuba. 
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| 


| into one channel, compressed into one ]j 
! A . || 
opinion, to secure our frontier against the depredations of || 


| gives to Key West and the 





[April 15, 





Here, then, is an immense commerce collected 


ne, and 
ry Tort _ 

ugas im- 
portance hardly possessed by any eon a the 
globe; for besides commanding the commerce of 


passing, as it were, through one gate, 


_ the entire West, it will also command that of 


Mexico, of the West Indies, of the Carribean 


_ sea, and of South America down to the middle 


of that continent at its most eastern projection 
Cape Roque. To understand the cause of jj 
this, (Mr. B. said,) it was necessary to look to 


| the trade winds, which, blowing across the At. 


lantic between the tropics, strike the South Amer- 


| ican continent at Cape Roque, follow the retreat- 


ing coast of that continent up to the Carribean 


| sea, and to the Gulf of Mexico, creating the Guif 
| stream as aoe go, and by the combined effect of 
1 


a current in the air and in the water, sweeping 
all vessels from this side of Cape Roque into jts 


_ stream, carrying them round west of Cuba and 
| bringing them cut between Key West and the 


Havana. These two positions, then, constitute 
the gate through which everything must pass 


| that comes from the valley of the Mississippi, 


from Mexico, and from South America as low 
down as Cape Roque. As the masters of the 


) _| Mississippi we should be able to predominate in 
And as circumstances permit, the | | 


the Gulf of Mexico, and to do so we must have 


—_ establishments at Key West and Pensacola. 


uch establishments are now proposed ; and every 
citizen of the West should look upon them as 
the guardians of his own immediate interests, the 
indispensable safeguard to his own commerce, 


and to him the highest, most sacred, and most 





| beneficial object to which surplus revenue could 


be applied. ‘The Gulf of Mexico should be con- 
sidered as the estuary of the Mississippi. A naval 


| and military supremacy should be established in 


that Gulf, cost what it might; for without that 
supremacy the commerce of the entire West 
would lie at the mercy of the fleets and priva- 
teers of inimical powers. 

Mr. B. returned to the immediate object of his 
remarks—to the object of showing that the de- 
fenses of the country would absorb every surplus 
dollar that would ever be found in the Treasury. 
He recapitulated the aggregates of those heads 
of expenditure; for the Navy, about forty millions 
of dollars, embracing the increase of the Navy, 
navy-yards, ordnance, and repairs of vessels for 
aseries of years; for fortificatiors, about thirty 
millions, reported by the engineer department, 


_and which sum, after reducing the size of some 


of the largest class of forts, not yet commenced, 
would still be large enough, with the sum reported 


| by the Ordnance Department, amounting to near 





thirty millions, to make a totality not much less 
than one hundred millions, and far more than 
sufficient to swallow up aJl the surpluses which 
will ever be found to exist in the Treasury. 
Even after deducting much from these estimates, 
the remainder will still go beyond any surplus 
that will actually be found. Every person knows 
that the present year is no criterion for estimat- 
ing the revenue; excess of paper issues has inflated 
all business, and led to excess in all branches of 
the revenue; next year it will be down, and 
soon fall as much below the usual level as it now 
is above it. More than that; what is now called 
a surplus in the Treasury is no surplus, but a 
mere accumulation for want of passing the appro- 
riation bills. The whole of it is pledged to the 
ills which are piled upon our tables, and which 
we cannot get passed ; for the Opposition is strong 
enough to arrest the appropriations—to dam up 
the money in the Treasury, and then call that a 
surplus which would now be in a course of ex- 
penditure, if the necessary appropriation bills 
could be passed. 
The public defenses will require near one hun- 
dred millions of dollars; the annual amount re- 
quired for these defenses alone amount to thirteen 


| or fourteen millions. The engineer department 


answers explicitly that it can beneficially expend 
six millions of dollars annually; the ordnance that 
it can beneficially expend three millions; the 
Navy that it can beneficially expend several mil- 
lions; and all this fora series of years. This dis- 
t-ibution bill has five years to run, and in that 
time, if the money is applied to defense instead 
of distribution, the great work of national defense 
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will be so far completed as to place the United 


Slavery in the District of Columbia—Mr. White. 
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| unfair. Let us fora moment consider the cir- | But these are petitions asking Congress to 


States in a condition to cause her rights and her || custances of the country, and the situation in | abolish slavery in this District. Have we the 


interests, her flag and her soil, to be honored and || which we are all placed. 
respected by the whole world. ee _ There are twenty-four States, several Territo- 
Mr. B. would not pursue the financial view of || ries, and this District. Thirteen of these States 
this subject any further. He left it to gentlemen || have no slaves, the other eleven have slaves; in 
of the Finance Committee to render that service || fact, their slaves constitute a large item of all the 
to their country. For himself, he had only ex- | property they own. During the past year, it has 
amined the effect of the bill upon the public de- || so happened that many newspapers, pamphlets, 
fenses, and had shown them to be completely |) and pictorial representations made their appear- 
antagonistical and wholly incompatible with each || ance, and were, through the mail, and by other 
other. The public defenses must be given up if means, extensively circulated in the slaveholding 
the distribution scheme takes effect; there will | States. By these means, a spirit of discontent 
not be money for five years to come for both ob- | was created, which naneeandll much excitement 
iects; all this was now established upon authentic || and disorder in various places, and rendered it 
on drawn from the reports of the Navy and || necessary, in a summary manner, to put to 
War Departments. This was sufficient for his | death several white persons and a number of 
argument, but not sufficient to show the whole || slaves. In various quarters of the Union there 
mischief of the operation of the distribution bill. || were assemblages of people, who expressed 
It was a tariff bill in disguise. It was a high || their opinions with great freedom. In the course 
tariff measure, and supported by all the friends || of the fall and winter, many of the State Legis- 
of the high tariff. It was to continue in force till || latures have been in session; they have been ad- 
1841, when the amount of revenue receivable from || dressed on this subject by their respective Gov- 
imports would fall far below the expenses of the || ernors. They have expressed we their 
Government, and when an increase of duties, and || opinions; the President, in his message, has in- 
the reéstablishment of the high tariff, would be |! vited the attention of Congress to it; the Senate 
the only resort for supplying the deficiency oc- | has referred that part of the message to a special 
casioned by the fatal policy of distribution—a || committee, which has made a lengthy report, ac- 
policy which once begun, can never be relin- |, companied by a bill, which is now a your 
quished. docket, and must, in due course, be discussed, 
ty and either passed or rejected. Areall these to be 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. | called agitators, and charged with unnecessarily 


— | producing excitement? If not, how is it that 
SPEECH OF HON. HUGH L. WHITE, /members of Congress are to be thus charged 
OF TENNESSEE, | when petitions are presented that we must in 
In Senate, March 2, 1836 some mode dispose of? Each of us must suggest 
’ . ~s . 


Ghartr ’ , such mode as we think most correct, and none 
The Petition of the Society of Friends, of Lan- || can justly be liable to any such charge. If there 
caster county, Pennsylvania, for the abolition of 


: : ' : | is any wrong, itis found in those who, in such 
Slavery in the District of Columbia, was taken || q staie of public feeling, will press their petitions 
up as the special order. 


|uponus. The petitions are forwarded to mem- 
Mr. WHITE said: | bers who feel it their duty to present them; when 
Mr. Preswent: I address you under the sol- || presented, others think it their duty to demand 
emn conviction that if this Government is to || the question whether they shall be received. Is 
continue to accomplish the great purposes for || it true that on this delicate subject every officer 
which it was ictablished. it can only be by ad- || of the Federal or State Government can ‘express 
ministering it in the same spirit in which it was || his opinion as to what it is best to do, ond that 
created. a Senator dare not express his opinion without 
When the Constitution was framed, the great || being liable to censure? I hope not. 
and leading interests of the whole country were This is a delicate subject: would to God it had 
considered, and, in the spirit of liberality and || not been pressed upon us; but as it is placed here 
compromise, were adjusted and settled. ‘They || by the petitioners, we must dispose of it. To 
were settled upon principles that ought to remain || enable us to do so, we must think upon it, and 
undisturbed so long as the Constitution lasts, || we may tell each other what we think and our 
which I hope will be forever; for although liberty \| reasons for so thinking. It is not by speaking 
may be preferable to the Union, yet I think the || upon it we will be likely to do mischief. Every 
Union is indispensable to the security of liberty. || thing depends upon the temper with which we ex- 
At the formation of the Constitution, slavery ex- || press our opinions, and the sentiments we advance. 
isted in many of the States; it was one of the || My wish and aim is, if I can do no good, to do 
prominent interests that was then settled; it, in || no harm; and if I believed, in what I propose to 
all its domestic bearings, was left exclusively to || say, I would utter a sentiment from which mis- 
the respective States to do with as they might chief would be produced, I would close my lips, 
think best, without any interference on the part || take my seat, and content myself with yea or nay 
of the Federal Government. This, it isadmitted || to every question caadanl by others, leaving 
by every gentleman who has addressed you; is || every person at liberty to conjecture the reasons 
now the case in every slaveholding State; there- || for my votes: but entertaining no fear of that 
fore, it is only urged that Congress has the power || kind, I must ask permission to state, as briefly as 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. || I can, some of the reasons for the course I shall 
it should never be forgotten that, when the Con- || pursue. In doing this, I shall not address myself 
stitution was formed and adopted, what is now || to Senators coming from either the East or the 
the District of Columbia was then comprehended || West, the North or the South, in particular, but 
within two of the slaveholding States, Maryland || to the Senate, the whole Senate, because, if it is 
and Virginia. | desired, as I believe it is, that we should remain 
_ Suppose, when all the details of the Constitu- || together as one people, secure, prosperous, happy, 
ton had been adjusted, it had been foreseen that || and contented, the whole country, every section 
the District of Columbia would be formed out of || of it having a deep interest in this matter, this 
a tract of country ceded by those States, and || agitation and excitement must cease. : 
situated in the center between them, it had been || What, then, ought we to do, as most likely to 











asked of the members of the Convention, what || put an end to those angry feelings which now 


do you intend as to the District? You have || prevail? 
placed the question of slavery in the States || ~ In my opinion, we should refuse to receive 
entirely under their control within their respec- || these petitions. Itis a mere question of expedi- 


tive limits—do you intend that Congress shall || ency what disposition we shall make of them. 
have the power to abolish slavery in the District? 


this delicate subject. To me it seems this is |i have no power. 





All who have yet spoken admit that Congress has 
Would not every man have answered in the neg- || no power whatever over slavery in the respective 
ative ? States. It is settled. Whetherslavery is right or 

It has been said that when petitions to abolish || wrong, we have now no power to consider or dis- 
slavery are presented to either House of Con- || cuss. Suppose, then,a petition were presented, 
gress, those who demand the question whether || to abolish slavery in the States, would we receive 
they shall be reccived, and thus produce discus- || it? Assuredly we ought not, because it would be 
sion, are agitators, and produce excitement on || asking us to act upon a subject over which we 


| power? I think not. I consider the ment of 
| the honorable Senator from Virginia,[Mr. Leien,] 
| upon that point, conelusive. It has not been an- 
| swered, and I do not believe it can be. Slaves are 
| property in this District—Congress cannot take 
| private property even for public use, without 
making just compensation to the owner. No 
fund is provided by the Constitution to pay for 
slaves which may be liberated, and the Constitu- 
tion never gives Congress the power to act upon 
any subject, without, at the same time, furnish- 
ing the means for its accomplishment. To libe- 
rate slaves is not taking them for public use. It is 
declaring that neither individuals nor the public 
shall use them. I will not weaken the honorable 
member’s argument by going over it. 

This District was intended as the place where 
| the great business of the nation should be trans- 
/acted for the good of the whole. Congress, 
| under the Constitution, is placed here to legislate 
upon those subjects enumerated and specified in 
the Constitution, that we might be able to protect 
ourselves, and the officers residing here, and be 
out of the reach of the laws of any State. It 
was never intended that we should have any 
local legislation, except such as would meet the 
wants and wishes of the people residing within 
the ten miles square. We should never permit 
this place to be converted into a political work- 
shop, where plans would be devised or carried 
into operation that would have the effect of de- 
stroying the interest of any of the States. 

Members of Congress, executive and judicial 
officers, were to come from any and every section 
of the Union, from the slaveholding and the non- 
slaveholding States, and their property was to 
be as secure here, in this ten miles square, as it 
was in the States from which they respectively 
came. They would bring their habits and their 
domestic servants with them; those from the 
non-slaveholding States their hired servants, and 
those from the slaveholding States their slaves. 
And who can believe it was intended to vest the 
power in Congress to liberate them if brought 
within the District. 

Again: The right of property in slaves in the 
States is sacred, and beyond the power of Con- 
gress to interfere with in any respect; yet, if it 
be conceded that we have the power to liberate 
them inthe District, we can as effectually ruin 
the owners as if we had the power to liberate 
slaves inthe States. By ahelisliine slavery here, 
we notonly make a place of refuge for ranaways, 
but we produce a spirit of discontent and rebel- 
| lion in the minds of slaves in the neighboring 

States, which will soon spread over all, and which 
cannot fail to compel owners to destroy their own 
slaves to preserve their own lives and those of 
their wives and children. I beseech gentlemen 
to look at this matter as itis. Take, for illus- 
tration, the case of asmall planter in Mississippi, 
living on his own land, with thirty slaves to cul- 
tivate it. Suddenly it is discovered that one half 
of them are concerned im a plot to destroy the 
lives of their master, his family, and neighbors, 
with a view to produce their freedom, and imme- 
diately, with or without law, they are tucked up 
and hanged. The man is thus deprived of his 
S erty without any chance for an indemnity, 

esides the disquiet and anxiety of mind occa- 
sioned by a loss of confidence in his remaining 
slaves. It cannot have been intended that Con- 
gress, by acting on this subject, should have a 
power thus to occasion a destruction of siave 
property. 

oO me it seems that we ought to treat these 
petitions precisely as we would do if they prayed 
us to abolish slavery in one of the States. We 
have no more power to aboiish it here than we 
have there. I think, in either case, we ought to 
refuse to receive them. I hold, that if the peti- 
tioners ask us to do that which we have no power 
to do, or to do that which will be productive of 
a great and lasting mischief, we not only have 
the right, but that it is our duty, to refuse to re- 
ceive them.’ 

By the Constitution, no man can be held to an- 
swer for a criminal charge but by presentment or 
indictment. Suppose a petition presented here, 
alleging that some citizen in the District had been 
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guilty of a crime, and that he was so influential 
that he could not be reached by the ordinary forms 
of law in court, and therefore we are asked to 
pass a bill of attainder: ought we to receive the 
»etition? Suppose a petition to ask us to pass a 
aw to prohibit any member of this body from 
making a speech against the prayer of the peti- 
tioners; would we receive it? Suppose a petition 


to be offered asking us to establish a particular | 


religion in this District, or to prohibit any publi- 


cation in a newspaper on the subjectof abolishing | 
slavery, unless it was previously approved of by | 
a committee: would we, ought we, to receive any | 


such petidion? 
not. But epee we have the power, is there 
any Senator w 

Iteust not. Those who urge the reception of this 


I think, most certainly, weought | 


10 believes we ought to exercise it? | 


poienes which is from the Society of Friends, | 


rave spoken most highly of the petitioners and 
the class of citizens to which they belong. In all 
this I cheerfully concur. 


These particular per- | 


sons are strangers to me. I doubt not the purity | 


of their motives; the sect to which they belong is | 


worthy of all the encomiums passed upon it. I 
respect and esteem them most highly, and do not 
fecl that in my composition there is a particle of 
unkindness towards them; but I think they would 


have us do that which we have no power to do, | 


and if we had the power, by exercising it we 


should do infinite mischief. This these petitioners | 


do not desire. They have discharged what they 
think is their duty by having their petitions pre- 
sented; I only discharge mine when I say, consist- 
ently with what I feel to be my duty, I cannot 
receive them. 

But it is further insisted that the right of peti- 
tion is a sacred one, that belongs to the nature 
of free government, and existed before the for- 
mation of our Constitution, and that instrument 


did not give the right to petition, but intended | 


only to secure it. This is sound doctrine, and 
has my hearty assent. The people are sovereign; 
members are their agents or servants; they have 
a right to make known their grievances, real or 
imaginary. We can pass no law, we can make 
no rule to abridge or destroy that right. But 
what do gentlemen mean when they speak of the 
right of petition? Do they mean that, when the 
petition is presented, we must receive it, and do 
that which is prayed for? No. Not one mem- 





ber contended for this ; so far from it, they say, | 


that if the language of the petitioner is disrespect- || 


Sul to the body, or to any member of it, we may 
and ought to refuse to receive it. 

How is this? I beg that we may reflect seri- 
ously upon this matter. We are about to estal- 
lish a Tonle to which I can never yield my 
assent. Are we to be exalted above our em- 
ployers? Is our dignity to be of a higher con- 
sideration than the property and lives of those 
who send us here? 


f a petition contains matter | 


charging disgraceful conduct on the Senate, or | 


any of its members, we may not receive it; but if 
it contains matter which is to destroy the slave 
property in this District, and in eleven States of 
this Union, and also to endanger the lives and 
dwellings of every citizen within their limits, we are 
bound to receive it. This is the doctrine con- 


our political institutions. The truth is, we have 
the power, in both instances, to refuse to receive 
the petitions, but in exercising it, when we our- 
selves only are assailed, we ought always to act 
most liberally in receiving; but where the safety, 
the lives, and the property of our masters are con- 
cerned, we have no right to exercise the same 
liberality. 

With great deference for the opinions of others, 
I think the force of their whole argument rests 
on a plain mistake. They argue as if we neve, 
became acquainted with the contents of a petitionr 
or could consider and decide upon its merits until 
after it is received. This is most clearly not 
correct. What we have been doing for the last 
few weeks is full proof of it. These petitions 
have been publicly read; their merits and tend- 
ency, and our powers to abolish slavery have 
been long under discussion; has any man denied 
our right to do so? Not one; the only doubt 
suggested is, whether it was prudent to adopt 
this course? 


| 
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By the twenty-fourth rule, when a petition is 
presented, the member must briefly state its con- 





_ tents, and what the petitioners wish should be 


done. He then asks that the petition may be re- 
ceived, and specifies what he wishes to be done 
with itafter itis received. If no member objects, 
for the purpose of saving time, it is received and 
disposed of without formally propounding the 


question of reception; but if any member objects, | 


he may call for the reading, and then urge his 
reasons why itshould not be received. This rule 
establishes no new doctrine; it is founded in good 
sense, is perfectly consistent with the right of 
pany and is laid down as the correct practice 
»y Mr. Jefferson, in his Manual, at page 140. 
What is the right of the petitioner? ie consists 
in his having free permission to make known to 
Congress what he esteems a grievance, and to ask 
them to provide a remedy. When his petition 
is presented, the duty of Congress commences. 
That consists in the members making themselves 
acquainted with the contents of the petition, and 
granting its prayer, if it be just and consistent 


with the public interest, or in refusing to receive | 


the petition, or making some other disposition 
of it, which, in their judgment, will more con- 
duce to the good of the community. When we 
refuse to receive a petition, we no more destroy or 
impair the right of petition, than we do when we 
receive the petition and lay it upon the table, or 
reject the prayer of it, or refer it to a committee, 
the reports that it is unreasonable, and ought 
not to be granted. In each of these cases, the 
complaint of the petitioner has been heard, con- 
sidered, and decided on. In neither instance has 
| he obtained a redress for what he supposed a 
grievance, but each leaves him equally at libert 
to renew his petition at any subsequent period. 
Four modes have been suggested by which to 
| dispose of this and all others on the same sub- 
ect. 
, The first we have been considering, and is to 
refuse to receive it. 
_ ‘The second is to receive them, lay them on the 
table, and there let them lie. 
| The third is to receive them, and then instantly 
| reject the prayer of the petitioners. 

The fourth is to receive them, refer them to a 
committee, and let that committee make a report 
upon them. 

I prefer the first, because, when we refuse to 
receive the petitions, they are returned to those 
who sent them, and it will most strongly dis- 
countenance all hope that Congress ever can, or 
ever ought to, pass any law upon the subject to 
| which they refer. In each of the other three we 
retain the petitions, place them on our files, in 
| the custody of our officer, and at any subsequent 

session they are here, and it will be competent 
for any member to move their reference to a 
committee: whereas, if returned to the petitioners, 
if they ever again make their appearance, it must 


|| be by their being resentand represented. I think 
|| that plan is the most advisable, and will be most 
|| likely to calm the disturbance in the slave States, 
|| which will most strongly manifest to all, in ever 
| quarter, that Congress will not interfere wit 


| 
| 





i 


yund || slavery as it exists in the States and in this Dis- 
tained in the arguments. I deny that there is any 


such distinction to be found in a single feature of || 


trict. 

If these petitions are received, I then think the 
| disposition of them proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania the next best, that is, immediately 

to reject their prayer. ‘This would be far prefer- 
able to laying them silently on the table, without 
expressing any opinion whatever. 

here is another aspect in which this question 
| may be viewed, that has had great influence on 
| my own mind. Congress sits here as the Legis- 
lature of the whole Union, and also as the only 
| Legislature for the local concerns of the District of 
| Columbia. These petitions do notask us to make 
/a general law, operating throughout the whole 
_ Union, but a law, the operations of which are to 
| be spent entirely upon property within the ten 
| miles square. Now, if we were in form, as well 
| as in substance, a local Legislature when acting 
| on this question, which gentlemen say is to affect 
slavery in the District, and nowhere else, would 
we be bound to receive these petitions? No 





/more than we are bound to receive petitions 
| from France orGermany. Would gentlemen, if 
| sitting as members of the Legislature of Alabama, 
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feel bound to receive petitions from citizens of 
Maine or Pennsylvania to emancipate slaves with. 


| in their own State? Assuredly not. If that be 





| 








80, is it not most reasonable swhen we are called 
upon to pass an act confined™ exclusively to this 


| District, that we should conduct towards the 
| people here as if in this matter they were oyr 
constituents? Willit not be time enough to re. 


ceive petitions on this subject when they are pre- 


| sented on behalf of those upon whose 
 slawe'it in-dnid the lear eaule Peeperty 


rate? 
Honorable Senators have told us there are two 


classes of Abolitionists, and that public opinion 
_ willsoon put down the mischievous class, which js 


small innumbers. Gentlemen, I doubt not, think 
as they say. All we know is, that our peace 
has been very much disturbed by them, whether 
few or many. Their newspapers, their pam- 


| phlets, and pictorial representations have been 


plenty. They have come to us through the mail, 
and by uther means, in great abundance; and, if 
we are to live together as one people, they must 
stop. It is vain to reason with people about the 
liberty of speech and of the press, when their 
lives are put at hazard. When the domestic cir- 
cle is invaded; when a man is afraid to eat his 
provisions, lest his cook has been prevailed on 
to mix poison with his food, or dare not go to 
sleep, lest the servants will cut the throats of 
himself, his wife, and children before he awakes, 
he will not endure it; and when he can lay hands 
upon those who prompt to such deeds of mis- 
chief, he will not wait for the ordinary forms of 
law to redress him. He takes the law into his 
own hands, and everything which accustoms us 
to violate the law is a serious evil ina country as 
free as ours, where the laws should govern. 

The honorable Senator from Mississippi has 
shown us something of the feelings of his State, 
which has suffered much. In mine, when we 
first heard of punishing persons in Mississippi 
without legal trial, we thought it all wrong, and 
some of our leading newspapers courteously 
found fault with it. Their columns were not long 
dry until one of these distributors of Abolition 
pamphlets was found in our most populous and 
respectable city, and an assemblage of our most 
orderly and discreet citizens immediately resorted 
for velleeed to the same summary process which 
had been used in our sister State. Public opinion 
may have done something on this subject. I 
know of only one attempt to establish a press 
for such publications in any slaveholding State. 
The neighbors of the gentleman informed him 
that his press would be productive of mischief, 
and he must not establish it in their town; he 
answered that he held it a high duty, which he 
could not dispense with, to proceed, and he would 
do so. They replied, if he did, they would con- 
sider it their duty to demolish his building, and 
sow his types, broadcast, in the streets. This 
manifestation of public opinion he respected. He 
knew that those with whom he had to deal would 
keep their word. He desisted, retired to a neigh- 
boring State, where, as I have understood, he is 
now publishing his paper. 

I beg gentlemen to consider that it is of no con- 
sequence to us whether Abolitionists, in their 
States, are many or few; their publications are 
numerous; they have already produced much mis- 
chief, which, if persisted in, must end in conse- 
quences to be forever regretted by us all. For 
myself, on the subject of the disposition we ay 
make of these petitions, I can have no other wis 
than that it may be such as will most tend to allay 
excitement, and restore that harmony which is so 
essential to the common interest of our whole 
country. 





NORTH CAROLINA CONTESTED ELECTION. 
SPEECH OF HON. T. L. HAMER, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
March 26, 1836, 


On the Contested Election from North Carolina, 
between David Newland and James Graham. 


Mr. HAMER addressed the House as eres 
Mr. Speaker: A number of gentlemen in te 
course of this discussion have expressed their 
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surprise at the sentiments which have been ad- 
vanced by others, in reference to the points in- 
yolved in this controversy. I must be permitted 
to express my surprise at the sentiments which | 
those gentlemen have themselves maintained. 
We are gravely told that we are sitting in a judi- | 
cial capacity, performing a solemn duty, and | 
pound to decide according to right and justice. | 
Why, we are all aware of that, sir. One gerftle- | 
man, however, informs us, that he does not con- | 
sider himself qualified to decide this question. I | 
believe I am not misrepresenting the gentleman. | 
I so understood him at the time, and I find it so 
reported in one of the morning fe ers. 

Mr. WISE rose toexplain. Whathe had said 
was this: he did not consider himself “fit” to 
decide this question, nor did he consider the gen- 
tleman from Ohio * fit”’ to decide it. 

Mr. HAMER said he had not then misunder- 
stood the gentleman; he understood him at the | 
time to include all the members of the House as | 
unfit to decide the question. A great deal had | 
been said by that gentleman and others about 

rty influence upon a case like the present. It 
is thought that we cannot adjudge between the 
respective claimants without being governed by | 
this influence. 


ence, too, was all on one side. He would ask | 
any gentleman to look over the yeas and nays 
taken‘in this case, or in the case of Moore and 
Letcher, or in any other case of a contested elec- 
tion in high party times, and he would then ap- 
peal to his candor to say whether party consid- 
erations influenced the dominant party alone. 
Sir, (said he,) if any one attempts to sustain that | 
position, I apprehend he will find every import- | 


ant fact upon record to be decidedly against him. | 
It would be sufficient to satisfy any one on this | 


point to turn to the votes given last week upon 
the proposition to fix Thursday for the discus- 
sion of this report of the Committee of Elections. 
If gentlemen would talk about party, they might 
there see which political party it was that voted, 
to m man, upon one side of a party line, and which 
one it was that crossed that line. He held that 
we ought not to be governed by party consider- 
ations in such cases; and in that sentiment we 
all seemed to agree. But, unfortunately, there 
were parties in this, as well as in every other free 
country, who professed one thing and practiced 
another. It did appear strange, however, that, 
after so much had Veen said upon the influence 
of party, we should be informed by the gentle- 


man from Virginia [Mr. Wise] that both these | 
individuals, the sitting member and the petitioner, | 


are of one and the same political party. 
Mr. WISE explained: He had spoken cau- 
tiously and guardedly. He had understood that, 


qe 


It seemed from the opinions ex- || 
pressed by some gentlemen that this party influ- || 





in their canvass before the people, both gentlemen 
had avowed the same principles, but he knew 
not what might have been the effect of the magi- 
cian’s wand since then. 

Mr. HAMER did not know, personally, what 
these gentlemen’s political opinions might be, 
with re to the approaching presidential elec- 
tion. He could eaty know from what he had 
heard, that they were both of the same party, 
and both opposed to him. If so, he (Mr. H} 
could have no party considerations to govern him; 
nor could any other member of the House. Both 
of them belonging to one party, their political 
friends in the House woul be voting between 
two friends; and those who differed in sentiment 
would be deciding between two political oppo- 
nents. So that, on all sides of the House, every 
— would be perfectly unbiased and im- 
partial. 

The Constitution of the United States, he re- 
marked, made it our duty to decide this question. 
By that instrument this House is made the judge 
of the election and qualification of its own mem- 
bers. And whether we were “ fit” or unfit, in 
the language of the gentleman from Virginia, he 
would say to that gentleman, and to every other, 
that it was our duty to examine ourselves and 
prepare our minds, as far as human nature 
would admit, to investigate this case fully, and 
to determine it impartially. We owed it to our- 
anne to the parties interested, and to the coun- 

ry at ; 
All who had spoken in debate had taken oc- 


| of success. 
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casion to comment upon the importance of this 
ease. In the views thus expressed he entirely 
concurred. But whilst its importance to the 
twelfth congressional district of North Carolina, 
as well as to the whole country, had been con- 
ceded on all hands, some gentlemen had contended 
that the individuals claiming the seat have no 
interest here. He dissented from this doctrine. 
They had a deep interest; one of minor im- 
portance, to be sure, to the interest which the 
cet of the district have; but still a deep and 
abiding interest. Sir, (said he,) has not every 
member on this floor an interest in the seat he 
has here? Is it not one of the most honorable 
yositions that can be occupied by mortal man? 
f not, why do gentlemen encounter so much 
trouble, anxiety, abuse, and privation, to obtain 
the privilege to sit here and deliberate upon the 
welfare of our countrymen? Each one has a 
right to his seat, derived from the suffrages of 
his fellow-citizens; and each of these claimants 
has an interest in this question, which he esti- 
mates in proportion to the actual value of the 
station which he elaims, and his supposed chance 
We have a duty to discharge, then, 























towards these gentlemen themselves, as well as 


to the people of the district which they both as- 


pire to represent. 


the decision of this controversy. If we did not 
proceed to dispose of such subjects with greater 
dispatch, no one would be willing to contest an 
election in this House. Contests of this deserip- 
tion were always unpopular; there was a strong 
feeling in the community against them; and this 
was shown by the fact, that very generally, when 
the question h 

ple, they had decided against the contestor. This 


ranging the case for presentation, the suspense 
expense of four or five months in Washington, 


from a contest. 


or accident, either in himself or others, he would 


that floor. It was wrong to throw any such ob- 
stacles in the way of obtaining justice; and he 
was sure no gentleman would knowingly con- 
tribute to produce such a result. 

It was certain, however, that there seemed to 
be an unwillingness on the part of the House to 
hear discussions of this kind. Itinterferred with 
public business of much importance, which it was 
supposed ought to take precedence of it; and it 
frequently interfered with private bills, which 


these difficulties, it required a study of dry de- 
tails, of law and fact, which were exceedingly 
uninteresting, and which many members were 
disinclined to read; because they resided in other 
States of the Union, and could feel no particular 
interest in the points presented by these details. 
In addition to all these considerations, a contest 
like the present crowds out certain party debates, 
connected with the presidential question, in 
which some of us are anxious to engage, or are 
very willing to hear. Under the influence of so 
many unpropitious causes, it is almost impossible 
for an individual to obtain a thorough, patient, 
and early investigation of his claims to a seat on 
this floor. 

This was wrong. It was a question that re- 
lated to the organization of the House itself—to 
its very existence. It was in fact a question 
whether we had a House of Representatives, and 
if so, who composed it? It ought, therefore, to 
be promptly acted upon and determined. No one 
should be permitted to sit there and vote, unless 
he had really been elected, and sent to do so by 
the people of the district. Without such elec- 
tion, his acts were not binding upon the country; 
and the sy pa = A would not acquiésce in the 
legislation of unauthorized agents. A case might 
be easily imagined where a law of the greatest 
consequence should be carried through the House 


He said there had been unreasonable delay in 


and anxiety attending the trial, and the delay and | 


gentlemen were anxious to have passed. Besides | 
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ad been referred back to the peo- | 


consideration, in connection with the great ex- | 
pense of collecting testimony, the time lost in ar- | 


must necessarily deter almost any man hereafter || 
We were, therefore, setting a || 
bad precedent; for, if an individual obtained a || 
certificate of election, no matter whether by fraud | 


hold his seat and wrongfully represent the dis- || 
trict for two years; although, upon a fair and full | 
examination of the polls, all might be perfectly || 
satisfied that he was not entitled to a place on | 


| 
| 


| 
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by the single vote of one member, whose seat 
might on the day following be declared vacant, 
because he had not been duly elected, and had in 
truth never been a member of that body. The 
necessity, therefore, of speedy action must, he 
thought, be apparent to all, and he trusted no 
further delay would be allowed. Already had 
four months elapsed since the subject was pre- 
sented. The committee had reported some fime 
in February, and we had been one or two weeks 
engaged in the discussion of preliminary points. 
Had we decided a single question, or progressed 
a single step in the investigation? e had not. 
He was astonished that gentlemen should occupy 
so much time in fighting upon the borders and 
skirmishing along the frontiers. Why not come 
up to the main question? Why not advance to 
the merits of the controversy, and not consume 
week after week in debates about mere incidental 
points, that could lead to no practical results? 

On this morning, there had been presented a 
serics of resolutions by the honorable gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Rencuer,| which it 
was said would facilitate our investigations, and, 
if adopted, would show the country and posterity 
upon what principles this case is decided. He 
denied that such would be their effect. A part 
of these propositions were mere truisms. Take, 
for example, the first one, that * testimony taken 
upon due notice will be received by the House.’’ 
All agree to this. But what is ** due notice ? *’ 
When we have adopted the resolution, we shall 
be as far from a conclusion as we were before. 
Every gentleman will have to determine for him- 

| self, when a deposition is presented, whether it 
has been taken upon ‘* due notice;’’ and one will 
determine that question in the affirmative, and 
another in the negative, according to their re- 
spective opinions of what is legal and reasonable 
notice; so that nothing is gained by the adoption 
of the gentleman’s resolution. Why then discuss 
what nobody denies; or adopt that which eannot 

| furnish us the slightest assistance in the investi- 

gation before us? 

Others of these resolutions were sufficiently 
definite as distinct propositions, but as regarded 
the final result of the contest they were wholly 
vague and indefinite. He could not, therefore, 
vote for them. They were calculated to mislead 
the public mind as to the principles upon which 
this case might be decided. He did not attribute 
any such intention to the gentleman who moved 


|| them; he only spoke of the character and effect 


| of the resolutions themselves; he would show 


|| why they were thus deceptive. 


| Upon the face of these resolutions, if they were 
adopted by the House, and the first one should 
be so construed as to let in the new testimon 

| now offered by the sitting member, he [Mr. Gna- 

| HAM] would seem to be clearly and fairly elected 

| by a majority of the qualified voters of the dis- 

trict; and yet he may not be so elected; and a 

member of this House who votes for all these 





|| propositions may honestly and properly vote to 


| admit the petitioner to a seat here, in place of the 
| gentleman who now occupies it. This might 
| seem strange; but it was, nevertheless, true. 

Tor the sake of illustration, he would suppose 
-acase. A and B have difficulties’ of a pecuniary 
character, which they cannot settle themselves, 
| and they refer them to three of their neighbors, 
| as arbitrators. A’s account consists of three 

items, of $1,000 each. The first is a balance of 
a book account, the second a balance or a prom- 
issory note, and the third a balance of the pur- 
| chase money of a tract of land, sold to B, all 
of which, he contends, are justly due him. B, 
on his part, denies the validity of these claims, 
alleges they have all been paid, and claims a 
balance of $5,000 as justly due him, ona fair 
ettlement with A. 

The arbitrators, after hearing all the testimony 
and arguments, unanimously decide that B’s ac- 
counts are not established, and must be rejected. 
They then take a vote separately upon A’s three 
items. The first one is rejected, C voting for, 
and D and E against it: the second one is re- 
jected, D voting for, and C and E against it; the 
third is rejected, E voting for, and C and D 
| against it. Here would appear to be an end of 


the case; but itis not so. A vote is then taken 
upon the whole of A’s claim, and he is unani- 
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mousty sMowed and awarded $1,000 against B, other case must be utterly vain and fruitless. It 
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C allows him $1,000 on his book account, D a || would involve members in seeming inconsisten- 
like sum on the note, and E the same amount || cies, which would require continual explanations 


upon the contract for Jand, Each one is per- | 
fectly satisfied that A is entitled to the $1,000; | 
upon this point they are unanimous; but each | 
one has his own particular reason for thinking | 
so; and each one arrives at the conclusion by his | 
° course of examination and comparison. 
This (he said) was a case perfectly analogous to 
the one before the House, and it was stated in | 
such a simple and concise form, thata child might | 
comprehend it. 

But apply the same process to a contested elec- 
tion. A! the sitting member, has a majority of 
one vote, and B claims a majorit 
this way: He alleges that two of A’s votes were 
given by aliens, two by minors, and two by non- 
residents, and that the returns from a precinct or | 
township where A gota majority of ten votes, 
ought to ‘be rejected, on account of the illegal | 
manner in which the election was conducted, | 
The subject is referred to a committee, and they 
report that B’s allegations are sustained, except 
as to the precinct, the votes of which, in their 
opinion, ought to be retained. They conclude | 


their report with resolutions, declaring that A is || 


not entitled to a seat, and that B is, having a ma- | 
jority of five of the whole number of qualified | 
votes given in the congressional district. 

The House, composed of two hundred and 


separate propositions involved in the contest. The 
first forty members called sustain the committee 
as to the aliens, but the remaining two hundred 
decide the votes to be good; the second class of 
forty members sustain the committee as to the 
minors, but the first forty and the remaining one | 
hundred and sixty reverse the decision of the 

committee on that point; the third class of forty 

members called, decide with the committee as to | 
the non-residents, but the first eighty and the 
remaining one hundred and twenty are of a differ- 
ent opinion; the fourth class of forty vote that 
the precinct returns ought to be retained; but the 
first one hundred and twenty and the remaining 
eighty decide that it should be rejected. Thus, 
every decision of the committee upon these sev- 
eral points is reversed; and there would seem to 
be a large majority of the House in favor of the 
sitting member. But a vote would then be taken 
upon the main question, the resolutions of the 
committee, which were the results of their inves- 
tigation. The classes of members who had been 
in the minority upon each several proposition | 
were all composed of different and distinct indi- 
viduals. The first class of forty would believe | 
A to be in a minority of one, on account of the 


two aliens, and would vote against him; the sec- || would have his own peculiar views and mode of 
and class of forty would believe him to be in a | reasoning to arrive at a result upon this subject. 


minority of one, on account of the two minors; 
the third class of forty would believe him to be | 
in a minority of one, on account of the two non- | 


residents; and the fourth class of forty would || should be sent back to the people. To do justice 


believe him in a minority of nine, on account of | 


of fifteen, in | 


| 


i 


| bevassigned why we should vote upon separate 


|, House. 


| the important business of the country. Were 


|| us so to vote upon a bill to increase or diminish 
forty members, then proceeds.to act upon the |! 
" | merce; to increase the Army or Navy; upon the 
| admission of new States into the Union, or upon 
| the allowance or ee of a claim presented 


to satisfy those who did not understand the whole 
case. No plan could be devised by the wit of 
man which would show precisely upon what | 
principle the Hause acted, in coming to a con- | 
clusion, except to allow each member to make a | 
speech, giving his views of the case at large, or to 
offer a string of resolutions, presenting the entire 
process of reasoning by which he arrived at the 
result that his final vote might indicate to his con- 
stituents. ‘This would be utterly impossible. It 
would, in the one case, consume the whole year 
in making speeches; and in the other, increase the 
Journal to an enormous bulk, for no reason could 





propositions in contested elections, that did not 
equally apply to all the other business of the 
fo carry out the principle, we should 
occupy the whole session in writing and printing | 
what nobody would read, to the exclusion of all | 


gentlemen prepared for this? If not, why did 
they urge these doctrines upon the House with 
so much zeal? Tlow could this case be distin- 
guished from any other? And yet, who ever 
thought of asking us to vote in that manner upon 
an appropriation for a particular harbor, light- 
house, or fortification? Who has ever required 


the duties upon a particular article of com- 


by an individual? Such demands had never been 
heard of, and yet they were as applicable to the 
one case as to the other. He was against them, | 





| because they did not give a fair and impartial view 


| several 
|, also differed with his colleague, who submitted 
| these resolutions. 


j 


| 


the illegal votes counted for him in the precinct || 


or township, which ought to be rejected. These || 
four classes of forty each, making a majority of | 


two thirds of the House, would vote against the 
sitting member, and thereby sustain the result | 


at which the committee had arrived; although the || 


same House, Y votes of two hundred to forty, 
had reversed all the different preliminary propo- 
sitions which were to be found in the report. 
The House would arrive at the same conclusion 
as the committee; but they did so by another 
mode of reasoning, precisely as a judge or juror 
often decides a cause in favor of a party, but for 
reasons altogether variant from those assigned by 
his advocate. We might all meet at the same 
point at the same time; but in traveling thither, 
éach one would take the path that his own judg- 
ment or his own fancy might dictate to him. 
Was not this proper? Must not each gentleman 


| Versy. 


| to all alike, we must allow each one to present his 


They might be true as far as they went, and yet 
they did not tell the whole truth. Whilst they 
showed why some members voted ina particular | 
manner, they grossly misrepresented others, not 
only by not showing why they voted differently, 
but by implying reasons for their action which | 
did not exist. All this was manifested by the ar- | 
gument of the honorable gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. McKay,] who had just addressed 
the House. He disagreed both with the majority 
and with the minority of the committee upon 
oints involved in this controversy. He 


of the case. "They were unjust in their operation. | 





He took a view of the case, 
which varied in some respects from any hereto- 
fore taken; yet he had come to the conclusion 
that Mr. Newland was entitled toa seat. So it 
was with every member on the floor. Each one | 


Some would think one party elected, and some 
the other; and some might believe that neither 
was entitled to a seat, and that the whole matter 


own views, and have. them recorded. He was 
therefore in favor of voting directly upon the main 
question, without requiring each member to 


evince, in detail, to the country, what might be | 


his opinions upon all the questions of law and 
fact involved either in this or any similar contro- 
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If he were under a “ moral obligation” 

5 nh to 
come here at the commencement of the Session 
| he is under a “moral obligation’’ to Stay here 
| now. The obligation has not diminished. |; is 
As strong at one period of the session ag at 
another. Yet he now asks the privilege of yio. 
lating this supposed obligation, to go home and 
| take depositions. This is a singular position 
| Or does he intend to remain here and transac; 


If so, this could 


} 
| 


the business through agents? 
| have been done as well at the commencement of 
_ the session as at present. Why did he not leaye 
| agents, when he came on here, to proceed in the 
| collection of evidence and the cross-eXaminatioy 

of the petitioner’s witnesses? If that had beey 
done, he might have had all the evidence that 
/could have been obtained in the district, and 
| would now be perfectly prepared, according to 

his own views of the case, to come to a final 
hearing. Whose fault is it that he did not do 
so? Not Mr. Newland’s. Is the latter to suffer 
on account of the other’s neglect? This is not 
just. Whilst we are so cautious about the rights 
of one of the parties, we must remember that the 
other has rights, too. Each one has an equal 
claim to our protection; and before an order is 
made to the prejudice of the one, we must be 
satisfied that the other is fairly entitled to it upon 
principles of equity. 

But I deny that there was any such “ moral 
obligation” upon the sitting member, asis aHeged, 
We often deceive ourselves in discussing a sub- 
jects by taking things for granted which cannot 

e proved, and which are not conceded by our 
adversaries. It is said he was morally bound to 
come here at the commencement of the session, 
and therefore did not stay to take testimony in 
the district. Why was he so bound? Was it 
because he was a member of Congress? That 
is denied, and is the very question we are about 
to try. The petitioner says he is the member from 
that district, and offers the proof to convince us 
that sucli is the fact. How can gentlemen talk 
about a moral obligation upon one of the parties 
that does not rest upon the other? They stand 
precisely upon the same ground with regard to 
the seat; each one claiming it, and calling upon 
the House to say who has the best title. True, 
the sitting member has temporary possession of 
the place, because he held a certificate of election; 
buta certificate is only prima facie evidence, as the 
lawyers call it, of a man’s right toa seat. Itis 
notconclusive. Better evidence can be presented 
than the certificate, and the petitioner informs us 
he has that evidence. The fact, then, that the 
sitting member hada certificate created no “ moral 
obligation’? tocome here. He knew his right to 
the seat was contested, that evidence would be 

resented here to overthrow his certificate, and 

e was bound, if he intended to make a defense, 
to stay himself or appoint an agent, and have his 
proof collected to sustain hisclaim, If he did not 
choose to do this, and should now lose by it, he 
has no one to blame but himself. He cannot set 
up a distinction between the rights of himself and 
the petitioner, to produce delay. It is a petitio 
princepii, a begging of the question, to assume 
this distinction, when the point thus assumed is 
not only not admitted, but is peremptorily denied. 
If he must be considered a member of Congress at 
the commencement of the session, and therefore 
not bound to defend his claim, merely because he 








The first point before the House for consider- 


ation, after disposing of these resolutions, is, 


must ascertain why he is not ready now. 


be allowed to examine and decide for himself? | 


Is he not bound to do so? And is not the com- 


mon result of all these examinations and deci- | 


sions, when thrown together, the judgment of || 


the House? 


i 
| 


shall the sitting member be allowed longer time 
to take testimony? To answer this ears we 
nless 
some good reason can be given why he is un- 
yrepared, we ought not to admit a further delay. 
Vhat are the reasons? The principal one seems 
to be, that between the period of his receivin 
notice that the election would be contested, an 


_ the commencement of the session, there was not 
| Sufficient time to take his testimony; that he was 


under a ‘moral obligation’? to come here as a 
member of Congress; that he was not bound to 
employ an agent to take depositions during the 
session, because he has a right to be personally 


| present when they are taken; and therefore his 


From this simple statement it must be apparent |, tesumony has not been procured. Now, if this 
to every gentleman, that all attempts to place || be a correct view of the subject, longer time 
upon record our reasons for deciding this or any || should be allowed. Let us see if it is so. 


| has a certificate, he ought, upon the same princi- 
ple, to be considered a member through every 
eriod of the session; and he mightclaim to remain 
1cre, notwithstanding the testimony may prove 
that he ought never to have had a certificate. 
Again: it is urged that time shall be allowed, 
because he relied upon his protest, and expected 
the petitioner’s testimony would be _ rejected. 
This is nota tenable position. Gentlemen are 
continually reminding us of the rules which pre- 
vail in courts of law. In those tribunals every 
man is bound to know what the law is; and if 
a party makes an issue upon a legal point, and 
relies upon it for his defense, if the court should 
decide it against him, he will not be allowed on 
that account to delay the opposite party im @ 
trial upon the merits. If this principe were 
adopted, a continuance of the cause could at any 
| time be obtained by making a legal issue. Upon 
gentlemen’s own principles, then, this is not @ 
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od reasen for delay. The sitting member chose | 
fo make a legal question, protesting against the 
legality of the proceedings, and asking the com- 
mittee to overrule all the petitioner’s testimony; 
but in the mean time he should have prepared 
for trial. When the legal principle is decided |, 
against him, he cannot expect the petitioner to || 
wait until he can go five or six hundred miles to || 
procure evidence to sustain his claims. This || 
would be unreasonable, and cannot therefore be || 
ted. All judicial tribunals must have a time |! 
when the doors are closed to the admission of 
| 





further evidence. Without such a rule, a trial || 
could never be had. Litigants would grow gray 
during the pendency of their lawsuits, and the 
proceeding would in fact amount toa denial of || 
justice. Ie the sitting member were dissatisficd | 
with the decision of the committee upon an 
int, he should have appealed to the House. We 
ae the right to instruct our committees. They || 
are alw@ys under our control. A decision made | 
by them, overruling his protest, or refusing him 
longer time to procure evidence, could have been 
reviewed here and reversed, if we thought proper || 
to reverse it, the next day after it was made, as | 
well as now. | 


| 





He made no such appeal, but submitted to the || 
decision, and there is no reason why we should || 
now interpose for his relief. It will not do to sa 
it isa hard case; that injustice will be done by 
our refusal of time. The same may be said in || 
every case in court where the party wants time 
granted, but has used no diligence to get ready | 
for trial. Neither will it do to say thatthe people | 
of the district demand longer time, as some gen- | 
tlemen have said during the discussion. Who | 
speaks the sentiments of the people? Who is 
the true representative of the people? That is 
what we are about to decide. hilst one party 
alleges that the people want more time, the other 
says the people do not want it. We must de- 
cide, therefore, according to all the circumstances, 
without reference to either of these declara- 
tions. - 

We come now to the next point in this contro- 
versy, which is the admissibility of the deposi- 
tions which have arrived here since the decision 
and report of the committee. 'T’o judge from the 
zeal displayed by gentlemen to bring in these de- 
positions as proof, we might conclude that the 
whole case turned upon this hinge. Indeed it 
seems to be tacitly admitted, that without their 
reception, taking the case upon the testimony be- 
fore the committee, there is a majority of the 
legally qualified votes in favor of the petitioner. 
If this be so, we should examine and decide the 
proposition to admit this new proof, with the 
greater care and caution. If its effect were only 
to swell or diminish the majority of one of the 
parties over the other, its admission or rejection 
would be of comparatively little importance. 

It has been rightly remarked, that we are acting 
now as a judicial tribunal, and, as such, must be 

overned by the rules adopted in those tribunals 

or the administration of justice. We are not 
bound by the inflexible rules of any particular 
court; nor are we restrained or guided by any 
law of Congress upon this subject; it is a matter 
of serious regret that there is no law to regulate 
these contests. Still, no one will deny that we 
ought to be governed by the general principles 
observed in all judicial bodies, which secure fair- 
ness in the proceedings, and accomplish the ends 
of justice in the result. The taking of depositions 
is regulated in all the States, either by positive 
statute, or by the rules and practice of the courts. 
One great principle will be found to prevail uni- 
versally, which is, that no undue advantage is to 
be gained by either party over the other. In 
every court, it will be found, that the opposita 
party must either be notified of the time and 
place of taking the depositions, so that he may be 
— to cross-examine the witnesses, or else he 
as time allowed him after they come in, to take 
testimony to explain, rebut, or discredit the evi- 
dence. The experience of succeeding ages has 
shown the wisdom of these rules, and they ought 
not to be lightly departed from, even in this 
enlightened assembly. Depositions, to be legal, 
must be taken before some person authorized to 
administer oaths; and as a general rule they must 
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be taken on sufficient notice, allowing something 


travel twenty miles per day. 
rules, applied to the Teeadibinn before us, will 
readily determine their admissibility. 

They consist of two parcels; the first dated on 
the 30th day of November, purporting to be taken 
before L. Fullom and Charles Greer, at Buncombe 
county; but what part of it is not known. 

There was no cross-examination of these wit- 
nesses by the petitioner or his counsel; no proof 
that they were present. To render them admis- 
sible, therefore, proof must be adduced that due 
notice was given, and that the depositions were 
taken pursuant to the notice, before some person 
authorized to swear the witnesses. Both these 
are wanting. ‘There is no certificate or seal of a 
clerk of the court to show that the persons before 
whom the examinations took place were justices 
of the peace. Without this, the testimony could 


| not be admitted in any court in another State or 
| district: this is a fatal objection. The depositions 
| do not show, upon their face, where they were 
| taken, except that it was in Buncombe county. 


This is also a fatal objection. Such papers 
could not be admitted as proof anywhere in a 
well ordered community. In fact they are not 
only no depositions, but they are not even affida- 


‘vits, and yet we are urged to hear them, for the 


purpose of depriving an individual of one of his 
dearest privileges, and of excluding from this 
House a man said to be elected by the people as 
their Representative. 

How is it with the second parcel of deposi- 
tions ? They purport to have been taken in Febru- 
ary last,during the progress of this investigation, 
and after the committee had decided against giv- 
ing the parties longer time to take depositions, 

These depositions are inadmissible, because 
taken ex parte,—that is to say, without sufficient 
notice to the adversary. A notice may be given 
of the intention to take depositions, yet if it do 
not allow a reasonable time to go to the place of 
taking them, or if it be given under circumstances 
which excuse the opposite party from attending, 


| the depositions cannot be used as evidence. There 


is no better rule can be adopted, than that 


| which a man has himself prescribed in relation to 


others. The sitting member has laid downa rule 
on the subject of admissibility of evidence in 
his protest, to which I will refer for the purpose 
of showing what he considers ex parte deposi- 
tions. It may be found on pages 21 and 22 of 
the report of the committee, and is as follows: 


** I object particularly to all the depositions taken by the 
petitioner at Morganton, Burke county, North Carolina, be- 


| cause: Ist, They were taken ex parte; 2d, They were 


taken within a few days before the meeting of Congress, 
and after I was obliged to leave home to attend to my public 
duties.” 


Such is his view of the question. By reference 
to page 18 of the same document, it will be seen 
that the minority of the committee agree with him 


in opinion. Speaking of the depositions taken at 
Morganton, they say: 


* A reference to the testimony will show that the sitting 
member was not present either in person or by counsel; 
or in other words, that the depositions are ex parte. The 
sitting member acknowledges that notice was served on him, 
but he alleges that a moral obligation, growing out of the 
relations in which he stood to his constituents, called him 
to Washington, distant from his residence five hundred 
miles, and that the friend on whom he relied, ahd to whom 
he had written, to act for him on that occasion, was una- 
voidably absent. He further alleges, that inasmuch as it 
was physically impossible for him to have been at Morgan- 
ton on the lst of December, and at Washington on the 7th, 
points six hundred miles apart, and as paramount duties 
called him to the latter place, the option of attending either 
in person or by attorney was virtually denied him; which 
option he contends ought to have been afforded bim, in 
order to stamp the depositions there taken with the char- 
actcr of legal evidence. The consequence of the non-at- 
tendance of his agent was, that no cross-examination was 
had in the cases above referred to; and as the undersigned 
have no just cause to impute laches to the sitting member, 
in not attending himself, or being represented by counsel, 
they have come to the conclusion that the depositions thus 
taken ought to be rejected.” 


Here, then, is the rule laid down by the sitting 
member, and by the minority, who advocate his 
claim to a seat on this floor. Neither he nor they 
can complain, if his testimony shall be tried by 
the same rule. It may be replied, that the major- 


| 


like twenty-five miles a day to the adverse party, || 
| Sundays excepted, to travel to the place of taking || 
|them. In some places he is ‘only required to || 
These general || 
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ity of the committee decided against them, and 
admitted the depositions taken at Morganton. 
No matter; that does not the case at all. 
Truth is inflexible. If the rule were good against 
the petitioner, it is,good for him. But besides 


this, the minority and the sitting member still 


, adhere to their position, 


If they have changed 


| their ground, why do they not say so? If they 


are for equal justice, why not contend for the 


| admission of these depositions in the alternative? 





Why not say, that if the depositions at Morgan- 
ton are admitted, then these ought to be; but if 


|, not, then they should be excluded? I have heard 


no such argument. On the contrary, gentlemen 
are insisting absolutely upon reading these depo- 
sitions, and expressing great astonishment that 
any one should object to them. But to the 
rule. 

I have already shown that, so far as ‘* moral 
obligation’’ was concerned, these persons are up- 
on a perfect equality. If the depositions taken 
at Morganton were inadmissible, because the sit-~ 
ting member was obliged to come here and take 
his seat, then the depositions taken by him at 
Haywood county, in February last, during the 
time the petitioner was compelled to stay here, 
(if he did his duty,) are equally inadmissible. 
The sitting member insists that be was not bound 
to regard the notice served upon him to take de- 


| positions on the Ist December, because he had to 
| be here, undera paramount obligation, on the 7th 


of the same month. By the same principle, the 
petitioner was not bound to regard the notice 


| served upon him to take depositions at Haywood, 


in February, when he was compelled, under a 
paramount obligation, to remain here, prosecuting 
his claims to the seat which he believes is his 
right, and to which his antagonist is not properly 
entitled. Each one presents the proof of his 
claim; the sitting member a certificate of his 
election, and the petitioner offers evidence to show 
that the certificate ought to have been given to 
him, he having a majority of the votes of the dis- 
trict. The one creates just as strong a ‘* moral 
obligation’’ as the, other; for from the moment 
a notice is given that an election is to be con- 
tested, a certificate becomes valueless. Thia 
House cares not who has the certificate; they 
inquire who has a majority of the legal votes, 
Whoever shows this in his favor is entitled to be 
the representative. So that the notice was given 


| in this case under circumstances which, according 


to the reasoning of the minority and the sitting 
member, excused the petitioner from attendance, 
and consequently the depositions are ex parte and 
inadmissible. 

But the notice was insufficient in other respects. 
A reasonable time must be allowed the party to 
travel to the place of taking the depositions. a 
the distance is fixed by the sitting member at six 
hundred miles from this place to the district in 
which the testimony was taken. What time was 
y cog totravelit? The notice given was eleven 

ays. 

Here some gentleman remarked that it was 
seventeen days. A copy of the notice was handed 
to Mr. H., from which it appeared that deposi- 
tions were to be taken at various places on differ- 
ent days, commencing at the end of eleven or 
twelve days, and going on to seventeen or twenty 
days; aad it was remarked that none of these de- 
pusitions were taken on the days first gr 

Mr. H. continued. For the purposes of his 
argument, it was perfectly immaterial whether 
the depositions were taken on the first day named 
or not. They were all to be taken in the same 
region; and the party had a right to be present 
at the taking of them all, first as well as last. As 
a sufficient time had not been allowed him to 
travel to the district before the commencement of 
the examination, he was not bound to go at ail, 
How could he know that the sitting member 
would not take testimony on the day first named? 
He was bound to suppose he would take it, be- 
cause the noticeso declared. But even seventeen 
‘or twenty days were not sufficient notice. T'wen- 
ty-five miles a day for seventeen days, not de- 

ucting Sundays, would only have taken him 
four hundred and twenty-five miles. He would 
still be one hundred miles from the district. The 
sitting member ought not to have asked a man to 
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notice given to him in the district on the second 


day of November to take depositions on the first || such design; nor do I intend, in anythi 


of ember. 


were no other. 

But (Mr. H. a took a still higher ground 
with regard to it. The notiee was given in open 
violation of the decision of the committee, that no | 
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thavel five or six hundred miles in the dead of | If the sitting member had intended to entrap him, 
winter in twelve days, when he complained of a 


he could not have devised a surer plan to accom- 
plish his object. I do not charge him — any 
my 


The testimony was illegal, there- || upon the present occasion, to impugn his mo- 
fore, and must be rejected for this defect, if there || tives; personally, he has my respect. 


I speak 


only of the effect of his measures. In the first 


| instance, he refuses to continue the taking of 


longer time should be allowed to collect proofs. || , 
Gentlemen had contended that the committee did || take more testimony. This is refused; and he 


not decide that no more proof should be taken; | 
they only declared that no more time should be | 
allowed to take it. He said he meant no disre- 
spect to gentlemen in denouncing this distinction 
as a mere sophism. When the committee de- 
termined that no more time should be given, they 
determined that the parties should commence the | 
trial—should begin the investigation immediately 
with the a they had. How could they pro- 
gress with the trial, and be absent at the same 
time, taking testimony? Did they mean to allow 
one party to entrap the other, by sending off 
runners or-agents for testimony, whilst the other | 
rested quietly with what he had, making out his 
case before the committee? No such thing. The 
door was closed. No more proof was to be ad- 
mitted. This is the only reasonable or sensible 
construction to be given to the decision. If either 
party was dissatisfied, an appeal lay to the House, 
and the committee would have been instructed, 
either to allow longer time, or to progress with 
the investigation. The decision was submitted 
to; and from that moment no proof obtained by 
either party is legitimate. 

Various cases have been quoted from the pro- 
ceedings of courts to show that this evidence 
ought to be received. 
motion to continue a cause on account of an absent 
witness; the motion overruled, the trial com- 
menced, and #he witness unexpectedly appearing; 
and we are asked, with an air of triumph, whether 
the court would refuse to hear the witness? | 
answer, no. Another case is stated of a similar 
motion for continuance, made on account of the 
absence of depositions regularly taken, which 
were to be forwarded by mail, but had not arrived. 
‘The motion is overruled, the trial commences, and 
during its progress the depositions arrive; the 
inquiry is made again, whether the court would 
not allow them to be read? My answer is, that 
in some courts they might be received, and in 
others not. It would depend upon the rules and 
practice of the court, and the effect the introduction 
of the testimony would have, to take the opposite 
pariy by surprise, and prevent him from having 
a fair hearing. In some courts, depositions are 
required to be filed a certain number of days be- 
fore the commencement of the term. But my 
re answer to both these, and to all the 
cases | have heard, is, that there is not the slight- 
est analogy between them and the case before the 
House. 

I will put a case which I think is analogous. 
A motion is made by the defendant for the con- 
tinuance of a cause, alleging the absence of wit- 
nesses, at the distance of one hundred miles, 
whose testimony is necessary to him in the at- 
tainment of justice. The court refuse his appli- 
cation, and the trial commences, which is to last 
a week. The next evening the defendant serves 
a notice upon the plaintiff to attend at the resi- 
dence of the witnesses, two days thereafter, (trav- 
eling fifty miles a day,) to hear their examination. 
Is hess a lawyer in this House, or a man of 
common sense im the country, who would advise 
the plaintiffto go? Notone. But suppose the 
defendant, by his agents, were to procure the 
depositions, and bring them in during the trial, 
would the court reecive them? Is there alawyer 
here who would risk his professional reputation 
by rising and asking the court to receive such 
testimony? Sir, there is not one. If he would, 
there is no court in the United States who would 
listen to him for a moment. Such, in my esti- 
mation, is the case now before the House; and 
the same principles which would reject the one 
set of depositions would equally reject the other. 

What would be the effect of admitting this tes- 





|| depesitions, on account of a moral obligation to 


come here. When the petitioner has followed 
him here, he asks leave to go, or send back to 


then leaps over the moral obligation, the decision 
_of the committee, and the distance of six hundred 
miles, and requires the petitioner to recommence 
the examination of witnesses. If testimony thus 
| taken can be received, the petitioner will be com- 
pletely overreached and subjected to the greatest 
injustice, 
Yet, after all this, we are told that the objec- 


| tions against these depositions are ** mere techni- 


_calities!’”? The sitting member and his friends 


say this too; when all of us who look at the | 


papers must see that he has been making tech- 
nical objections from the commencement. He 
objected to the notice of contest because it was 
not specific; it did not set out the names of the 


| witnesses, what they would swear, and the points 


on which the petitioner would rely in the contest. 
This no man could do, for it was impossible to 


kyow beforehand what the witnesses would prove, | 
| or what new facts might leak out during the con- 


test. Again, he objected and protested against 
receiving the depositions taken at Morganton, 
because he had to come to Washington, and 
_could not be there ‘‘in person;’’ although an 
|agent might have attended then as well as now. 
| Timely notice was given to him of taking them, 


We have been told of a || and no advantage sought for or obtained by the 


| petitioner. He could not anticipate that the sit- 
| ting member would not remain in the district to 
| take depositions in December. Indeed he was 


. . | 
| bound to believe the contrary, for a notice had 


| been served upon him by the sitting member to 
} attend at Franklin on the 7th of December, to 
| cross-examine witnesses. After such a course 


| it does not seem kind in him and his friends to 
| talk so much about *‘ technicalities.’’ But I have 


shown that the defects in this testimony are not | 


| formal and technical; they are substanti.|, and 
such as no change of mere forms could possibly 
| remove. 
| Gentlemen ask if we are afraid of light? I 
| answer, no! but let the light shine upon both 
sides; let it come down direct from above, and 
| not be forced to shine upon one side, whilst the 
other is left in total darkness. We are asked 
| if we fear justice. No; it is the very thing we 
seek; but we do not think it attainable by dis- 
regarding all the rules heretofore observed in its 


wisdom and experience of successive generations 
| of men, and implicitl 


the truth? I answer, yes; I have no doubt of it. 





| taken, let it be rejected. 


will most heartily concur. 


There is another question connected with these 
depositions which ought not to be overlooked. 
Some gentlemen are of opinion, that if a majority 
of the House should reject the testimony, yet 


those who differ with the majority ma it 
eir con- 
timony? It would be ruinous to the petitioner. || clusions as to the contest between the parties. 


and be influenced by it in coming to 


administration; rules which are founded upon the | 


followed in all similar in- 
vestigations in the judicial tribunals of the coun- 
| try. Again; gentlemen inquire, if we do not be- 

lieve the freemen of North Carolina will speak 


My regard for the freemen of North Carolina is 
as high as that of any gentleman upon this floor; 
and I would as soon receive their testimony as 
the testimony of my own constituents, who, in 
point of all that constitutes good citizens and 
good patrivts, are equal to any like number of 
| men in the United States. Rut T do not believe 
| that I ought to violate the Constitution or 1aws of 
my country to receive any man’s testimony. 

| hen it has been legally and properly taken, let 
| it be received; when illegally and improperly 
This question is to be 

settled without reference to the character of the 
witness, whether good or bad, or the State or 
| district in which he may reside. In this senti- 
ment I am sure the freemen of North Carolina 


This is an erroneous opinion. As a judicial 
body we must decide upen the admissibility of 
proof when offered; and if it should be excluded 
it cannot be heard by any member of the court 
Suppose a court of justice to be composed of 
three judges, and two of them overruled a deposi- 
tion because it has not been properly taken; can 
the other judge, when he comes to give an opin. 
ion upon the merits of the case, be govern by 
what was contained in such deposition? Clear] 
not. It has not been before the court during the 
discussion. Neither the parties nor their counsel 
have commented upon or noticed it. The deci- 
sion is made in reference to what has been be- 
fore the court. The majority of the judges 
themselves would decide the case differently, per- 
haps, if the deposition had been admitted. A 
majority must rule as well in deciding prelimi. 
naries and incidental points asin determining the 
main question; and when testimony is once re- 
jected, it is no longer in court, and cafinot be 
regarded by any member of the court, no matter 
how much he may be dissatisfied with the deei- 
sion of the majority. ‘The same principles apply 
here; and if a majority should reject these depo- 

ht 


sitions, no member of this court will havea ri 
to consider them in making a final decision 
tween the sitting member and the petitioner. 

Mr. Speaker, I had thought of examining the 
facts of the case, and showing, as I think the truth 
is, that the petitioner is entitled to the seat, by 
having a clear and decided majority of the legal 
votes given at the election. But, as the evidence 
has all been upon our tables for several weeks, 
giving each one an opportunity to examine for 
himself; as the honorable gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. eens has gone into it at large, 
and as I have already detained the House a con- 
siderable time, I shall decline doing so. I ought 
not to close, however, without saying a word or 
two in reference to the case of Moore and Letcher, 
so often adverted to in this debate. 

Some gentlemen _ itas good authority upon 
various points, whilst others think it ought not to 
be regarded as deciding anything. It has been 
said that the majority of the committee reported 
that Mr. Moore was entitled to the seat, and then 
turned round and voted to send the contest back 
to the people, because they could not tell who was 
elected. ow, sir, [ was a member of the com- 
mittee, and one of the majority who made that 
report. I believed then, as I do now, that upon 
a fair and impartial investigation of all the facts 
of the case, and a proper application of the Con- 
stitution and law to those facts, Thomas P. Moore 
was duly elected. We reported accordingly. 
But, after the subject had been discussed in the 
House for many days; after various decisions of 
the House—some for and some against the de- 
cisions of the committee; after seeing a majority 
of the House declaring one vote to be good upon 
certain testimony, and another bad, upon the 
same state of facts, we voted for the resolution 
which referred the subject back to the people. 
What was that resolution? Did it declare that we 
could not tell who was elected? No, sir, it did no 
such thing. If it had been so worded as to con- 
tain that sentiment, I never would have voted for 
it; and I believe I am authorized, from conversa- 
tions held both then and since, to say for my 
colleagues who were on the committee, that not 
one of them would have voted for it. 

It speaks of what the House can do; not what 
particular individuals in the House believed. It 
speaks of the House as a body, and not of indi- 
vidual members. We voted for that resolution, 
because we believed the House by its decisions 
had thrown the case into such confusion—had 
crossed its own track and made such erroneous 
and contradictory decisions, that it was just as 
likely to decide the case wrongasright. We be- 
lieved it better, therefore, to send it directly back 
to the people at once, and Jet them do what they 
P with it; and we voted for the resolution 
under these impressions, So much for that case. 

I rose chiefly to discuss three points; the pro- 
priety of voting upon separate tions; the 
motion to grant the sitting member longer time to 
take depositions, and the admissibility of the new 
testimony which has come in since the report of 
the committee. Having shown, I think conelu- 
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a 
sively that we ought not to vote on these separate 
propositions; that no more time should be given, 
and that the depositions are wholly inadmissible, 
I cheerfully give way to other gentlemen who 
are so anxious to obtain the floor. 










PROCEEDS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


e In THE Senate, April 26, 1836, 


On the bill for the distribution of the net proceeds of the 
sales of the Public Lands, &c. 


Mr. CLAY rose to address the Senate in sup- 

rt of the bill. He crt that more had been 
already urged with great ability in its support b 
those Uae be preceded him in debate, than aide 
necessary to convince even the most skeptical of 
the great benefits to be derived from it; and had 
he consulted the feelings both of that body and 
of himself, he should have remained silent, acqui- 
escing in what had been said in behalf of this 
measure. But regarding it as one of great and 
unmixed public good, conducive in all its results 
to the benefit of this whole country, he could not 
reconcile it to a sense of duty to leave the burden 
of the argument on his friends, able as they had 
shown themselves to be. 

It was possible that he might, on this occasion, 
present some views to the Senate that were new, 
or that he might have the power to exhibit those 
already offered in a new light, so as to induce a 
more favorable opinion for what had not been 
sufficiently considered. It was for this purpose, 
therefore, that he ventured to intrude upon the 
time of the Senate. His friend from New Jersey, 
who satin front of him, [Mr. Sournarp,] had 
been reproached by the Senator from New York 
{[Mr. Wricurt] with having endeavored to create 
alarm in the public mind, and to destroy its con- 
fidence in the circulation of the county, at a mo- 
ment when it was essential that the public property 
_ should be rendered secure. The man who en- 
deavored to disturb a just confidence deserved the 
highest degree of reprobation; but his fault was 
not greater than that committed by him who en- 
deavored to inspire a confidence where confidence 
was not due. He put it to gentlemen, whether 
the sentinel at his post was most culpable who 
concealed the roo of danger or the one who 
announced it when it was not near. He would 
not charge the Senator from New York with 
treachery when he endeavored to impress on the 
public mind the belief that all was safe and pros- 

erous, as that Senator had endeavored to do. 

till, the public treasure was not in such a condi- 
tion as warranted the Senator in making such 
representations; and if he could, he would inspire 
him with one deep and constant apprehension of 
itssecurity. His friend had also been reproached, 
and with little justice, he thought, with having 
indulged in party acrimony. This reproach was 
altogether unmerited. His friend had drawn a 
picture, a just picture, of the state of the Treas- 
ury, and referred to the powers assumed over it 
by the Executive. He did not say that the powers 
assumed had been abused by the President or by 
those about him—he trusted that it would not be 
abused; but he thought that all would agree with 
- him that the powers assumed were utterly at 

variance with the liberties of a free country where 
a Constitution and laws prevailed. What was 
the state of the Treasury? According to the re- 
turns of the Secretary of the Treasury, last brought 
in, there were upwards of forty snitlioe of public 
money in about thirty-four banks created by State 
authority, composed of money which still be- 
longed to the public, part of it being at the credit 
of its disbursing officers, which, with the seven 
millions of the United States Bank stock, made 
a total of about forty millions. The banks in 
which these deposits had been made, had an 
amount of specie of about eleven millions of dol- 
lars, and their total immediate liabilities amounted 
to about the sum of ninety-three millions, their 
immediate means amounting to only thirty-eight 
millions. This great sum was held by banks not 
under the control of law. 


He regretted that he had not time to examine 
No. 20 


| the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
| came in that morning, but he perceived that he 
| commenced in a defense and in excuses which 
| ought not to be necessary on such an occasion. 
| This great sum might be withdrawn ina moment, 

at the fiat of the Secretary, and might be placed 


| him with having indulged in party feeling. This 


| that all was safe and prosperous. They had col- 


| interest, and no security for the return of the 


| for if the Secretary of the ‘Treasury were to take 
bonds from them, he would do so without the 


| fore void. This money, thus deposited in these 


all in one bank, or deposited in a place which was 


| not a bank; and, without inquiry whether this 


power might be abused or not, he asked if it was 
not a power too dangerous to be confided to any 
one man? This was the state of things referred 
to by the Senator from New Jersey, and which | 
induced the Senator from New York to reproach 


ower was too great to be trusted to any one 
uman being. In any one of the three hundred 


| and sixty-five days of the year it was in the power |! 


of the Secretary of the’ Treasury to destroy any 
one of these banks, and thus lead to the explosion | 
of the paper system, in which the a 
credit of such vast numbers were involved. Now, | 
if they looked to the means of these banks, and 
compared them with their immediate liabilities, 


courage the idea of the Senator from New York, 


lected from the peopic of the United States about 
forty millions of dollars, and placed it in these 
thirty-four deposit banks, which gave them no 


capital. They could give, in fact, no security, 


authority of law, and the bond would be there- 


banks, was loaned out, a considerable portion of 
it, to the people of the United States, and the 
means of returning this sum, collected from the 
whole people, consisted of the notes of those to 
whom it had been loaned, and who these were was 
not even known to the Secretary of the Treasury 
himself. Thus this vast sum was loaned out by 
banks, acting without authority, to persons un- 
known to the Secretary, and in the case of an 
explosion, the loss to the Treasury would be in 
proportion to the extent of thatexplosion. This 
had actually occurred, or something like it, after 
the close of the last war, and caused the unavail- 
able funds which are now in the Treasury. Butif 


they would find that there was very little to en- || 
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will not issue notes of a less denomination than 
five dollars; and, at a certain period thereafter, 
that they will discontinue the issue of notes of a 
less denomination than ten dollars, Now, he was 
not about to inquire into the expediency of dis- 
continuing the circulation of bank notes under 
ten dollars, or into the expediency of making the 
currency consist of gold and silver only — this 
might be right. It was to the right to exercise 
this power, without the sanction of Congress, 
that he should call the attention of the Senate. 
Where did the Secretary derive this power, con- 
ferred on Congress alone, by the Constitution, 


‘and reserved by it from the Executive himself? 


The power of taxation was not much greater 
| than the power of determining the thing on which 
taxes should be paid. Give him the latter power, 
the right of determining the modes of taxation, 
and he could make it nearly equivalent to the 
power of taxation itself. Now, if the Secretary 
of the Treasury could declare what should be 
the currency of the country—if he could regulate 
these banks without the authority of Congress, 
this power was capable of being rendered equiv- 
alent to the tax-laying power. 

No man of ordinary prudence and forecast could 
contemplate the existing state of things without 
| the most serious alarm. It was impossible that 
| they should continue—that eight hundred banks 

should go on, from day to day, to issue so much 
| paper, and that the twenty-four sovereignties 
should submit to it. It was utterly impossible 
, but that an explosion must come; though when 
it would come he could not pretend to say. They 

might differ there about the cause of it, but come 
| it certainly would. ‘There was a most unnatural 

state of things presented—abundance on the one 
| hand, and scarcity and pressure on the other. 
| What was the cause of this pressure? One cause 
| was the vast portion of public revenue locked up 
| in the vaults of these banks, or loaned out by 
| them to persons who might not be able to return 

it promptly; and if they looked to the state of 
| the public pressure they would find something to 
| support this opinion. Where was the greatest 
| pressure at the present moment? It was at the 
soints where the greatest amount of revenue had 
Sean collected and deposited that the severest 
yressure was felt; and of these points the city of 





such a pressure were to occuras took place about 
the year 1819—want of confidence, or a large ex- 


| port of specie for the wants of commerce, ora fail- 


ure of the crops, or a great reduction of prices of 
the great southern staple—if the banks became 


Treasury would be far greater than it was to the 
| public in 1819. Look now to the state of the 
eurrency; confidence in it was already diminish- 
ing, and exchanges were greatly deranged, while 
bank issues had enormously increased. All this 
had arisen from the unfortunate controversy with 





the Bank of the United States. The number of 
State banks in 1830 was something like three 
hundred, and up to January, 1835, they amounted 
to nearly seven hundred and fifty, while the cir- 
culation was nearly double what it was in 1830. 
He had no doubt, if they could get accurate ac- 
counts, that the present circulation would be 
found to be upwards of one hundred millions, 


and the number of banks eight hundred, all of | 


them without law, and without responsibility to 
the United States. Was this a state of things in 
which the Senator from New York could place 
himself on the watch-tower and cry that all was 
safe ? 
| When the currency was arrested from the 
power of Congress, where was it transferred? It 
was not even in the possession of the States; it 
was in the possession of these thirty-four banks, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, whose interest 
it was that it should be secure, did not know to 
whom they had loaned jt. The attention of the 
Senate had been called by the Senator from Ohio 
to a single bank, which had attempted to regulate 
the currency, to a certain extent, by prohibiting 
the Land Office from taking the notes of other 
banks designated by it. And let us see what the 
Secretary of the Treasury has done while Con- 
ress is legislating on the subject of the currency. 
n his letter of the 22d February, he requests 
these banks—he puts his commands in the form 
of a request->that after the Ist of July next they 





affected by any onc of these causes, the loss to the | 


ew York, being the greatest both for collection 
and deposit, they had every reason to believe, 
from the accounts received, suffered the most 
| from pecuniary pressure. Let us look (said he) 
| at other points—at cities where the collections 
were not so great, and where comparatively little 
was deposited. ‘Take Louisville, for example, 
or any of the cities on the western waters. At 
Louisville, where capital always found a ready 
employment, there was no pressure, and the 
course of exchange demonstrated a state of pros- 
perity and security. Go to Cincinnati, or to any 
of the southern cities, and it would be found that 
the measure of pressure was equal to the measure 
of collection. There was another cause, and that 
was the want of confidence, which had caused a 
severe pressure in the money market. 
The fact of this pressure was undeniable. It 
| was severe and alarming, and called loudly for 
the application by Congress of any constitutional 
means within its power to relieve this distress. 
_ How was the city of New York to be relieved 
| from the abstraction of eleven millions of dollars? 
She was to be relieved from the pressure only by 
the distribution of the money in the public Treas- 
ury, which would afford immediate relief; and 
| immediate relief would be afforded to the banks 
in that city, and in those other great commercial 
| cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston. 
And was it possible Congress could adjourn with- 
| out distributing this vast treasure? Among the 
| schemes devised to dispose of this fund was one 
\ of making large appropriations for public defense, 
}| and the term “‘ public defense”’ had been repeated 
| in their cars until everybody was sick of hearing 
| it. 








In good old times the Commons of England or 
| the Congress of the United States did not go to 
| the Crown in the oné case, or the Departinents 
| of State or the Executive in the other to ask how 
much they could spend, but cut it down to reduce 
it te the proper sum consistent with economy. 


But now they goaded and harassed the disbure- 
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ing departments to tell them how much, and what | 
was the maximum amount they could spend. 
The Secretary of War, in a document highly | 
creditable to his sound judgment and discretion, | 
had told them how much had been expended; | 
and it was evident he was against this extrava- || 
gant system, as he had cautiously avoided indi- | 
cating any sum that could be expended, and sup- 
posed they were capable of judging for them- 
relves, But this did not suit some gentlemen; | 
and he was called on again, and it was referred || 
‘ to Colanel Gratiot; and finally it was referred to | 
a lieutenant in the service, who had given it as 
his opinion that $6,000,000 could be expended. | 
in other cases they had not only the authorit 
of the Secretary, but the authority of the Presi- | 
dent. Lut now the Secretary refers it to the | 
same branch of the Department, and Congress | 
was asked to expend $6,000,000 on the opinion || 
of a lieutenant. There could be no diversity of | 
opinion on this subject. He asked gentlemen to | 
look at the condition of the country now, and 
compare it with that period when we defended | 
ourselves so successfully against a powerful na- | 
tion. Our population was about doubled since 
then. We had twelve ships of the line finished | 
or on the stocks, and an additional number of 
frigates; and our whole coast, from the Balize to 
Norfolk, was increased in all its fortifications. || 
He adverted to the efficient defenses of New 1] 
York, and of the whole north Atlantic coast; and |} 
asked the Senators to look at the Canada fron- | 
tier, and compare our resources and strength 
there with what it was in 1814, and they would 
find it possessed a thousand times the strength || 
it then did. We had paid off a debt of upwards 
of a hundred millions, and it was ideal to com- 
pare our strength then with what it was now. 
The introduction of steam power on the father 
of rivers, the Mississippi, and other navigable 
rivers, baffles all calculations in figures of our 
strength. This thing of making these extrava- 
gant calculations in regard to fortifications, &c., 
was nothing but an effort to get rid of the sur- 
plus. Appropriations and expenditures were not 
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they could expend would only be turning another 
leaf in the ledger, and charging it against, instead 
of leaving it where it stood—to the credit of the 
Treasury. The appropriation of last year could 
not be expended; they might appropriate it as 
they pleased, and they could not expend it; and 
to leave it where it was—it was in repositorics 
that were insecure and unsafe—and the loss of 
interest while it remained in these banks alone 
would amount to upwards of two millions per 
annum; and, besides the loss of interest, they ran 
the risk of losing the capital itself. What, then, 
ought they to do with it? He answered, dis- 
tribute it. 

These lands were acquired by cessions from 
States, and by treaties from foreign Powers; and 
under either mode they came under the general 
powers of Congress. The lands acquired by 
cession were ceded in consequence of the revolu- 
tionary struggle, to pay the debt of the Revolu- 
tion, and to satisfy Maryland, New Jersey, and 
other States, for the extensive waste lands in 
i those States. ‘The President, in his message of 
j 1832, had said the object for which they were 
: ceded having been accomplished, they were then 
subject to the disposal of Congress, in such way 
as would best satisfy the several States. The 
deed of cession from Virginia was prior to the 
adoption of the present Constitution, and Virginia 
. having been a party to it, it followed that when 
t the power was concurred in by the ceding States, 
it was intended to be at the disposal of the States. 
The power to dispose of the thing itself, implied 
the power to dispose of the proceeds of it. In 
the view he had taken of it, under the treaty, the 
power to. dispose of it was unlimited. If any 
Senator doubted the right of Congress to dispose, 
of the proceeds of.the lands in Florida and Louis- 
iana, he might move to strike out those proceeds, 
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the bill into effect. He should be able to satisfy 
every Senator there could be no doubt of the 
; ower, if they limited it to the deeds of cession. 
he language of the deed of cession was that all 
lands within the Territories, not granted to offi- 
cers and soldiers of the revolutionary army, should 












| (Virginia included.) 


| of distribution? 


| capacities. 


synonymous terms; appropriating more than | 





and they would still have the means of carrying | 


be for the use and benefit of the several States, 
The title conveyed was to 
the use and benefit of the several States, (Virginia 
inclusive,) and not for the benefit of the Union. 


| If the cession was not intended for the benefit of 


the States, the language designating the States, 
and Virginia inclusive, would not have been 
used. 


But it has been said that if these lands were | 


given to the Union for the use of the States, how 
could the application of it to the uses of the 
Union be justified? 
tion of it to the uses of the Union was for the 
benefit of the States composing it. 
had contracted debts which were assumed by the 
Union, and therefore to apply them to the pay- 
ment of this revolutionary debt, was the great 
object of the cession by the State of Virginia, and 
such application was for the benefit of the States 
composing the Union. If it was intended that 
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Why, because the applica- | 


The States | 


this cession should form a consolidated fund, | 
why was there any reference to the proportion | 


of the burdens borne by each State of the general 
expenses of the Union, as establishing the mode 


mon fund, but the trust was to be applied like 
any other trust or administration—though general 
in name, it was for the separate and individual 


| use of each corporator. 


Now, recollect that at the date of the Virginia 
deed of cession the exactions from the several 


| members of the Union were in their corporate 
Suppose, then, Virginia had paid her | 
portion for the general defense, or chose to pay | 


in some other form, would she not have an un- 
doubted right to demand her portion of this fund, 
or this common trust? 

“he measure of proportion as provided by this 


deed to be shared by the States was the measure |! 


of burdens respectively borne by each in the gen- 
| eral expenses—the measure of contribution, and 
| the measure of taxation. Now, what wag the 
| principle of the plan before the Senate? It adopted 
| precisely the same measure of taxation and of 

Lanieiade varying only according to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Suppose, again, that 
| the whole revenue of the United States was, in- 
| stead of being drawn from imports, drawn from 


have information of what was drawn from each 
| State. Could they not in that case allow each 
State to receive her proportion of this fund, and 
to pay the amount of her direct taxation in gross? 
Or if a regular account was kept, would not the 
state be charged with her portion of direct taxes, 


| these lands? 
Suppose that, instead of the funding system 


make payments of its own debts, would it not, 
| after it had been known that this grant was made 


should be divided for the purpose of enabling the 
States to pay their debts? If this was not so, 
| why did Virginia declare that these lands should 
| be held for the common benefit of all the States, 
Virginia inclusive? Now, if these debts had been 


| this fund? 


weakened the argument. The fund was so ap- 
plied, and applied according to the terms of the 
deed. 

An argument much stronger in favor of the ap- 


by inference only, because the fun 
for the common benefit of the States, it was in- 
ferred that it might rightfully be applied to the 
Union which was composed of the States; while 
for the application now contemplated, they had 
the direct sanction of the deed of cession. If the 
old articles of confederation had remained in force, 
there would have been no difficulty as to this dis- 
tribution, as each State would have paid its own 
share of the common burdens, and would have 
been entitled to receive her proportionate share 





No, the fund was to be a com- 


| the States by direct taxation, then they would | 


| and credited with the amount of her portion of | 


| which we had adopted—instead of the General , 
| Government assuming the debts of the States, | 
each State had been compelled to provide for, and || 


for the express purpose of paying the revolution- | 
| ary debt, have become necessary that this fund | 


charged to each individual State, was there a || 
Senator there who doubted that the States would | 
have come forward, and demanded their share of | 
It did not seem, therefore, that the || 
| application of this money to the uses of the Union | 


plication of the fund that was now proposed was, | 
| that they had arrived at the first as of it | 
being given | 








of the fund. The mode of taxation, however 
had been changed, and was now laid on con, 
sumption, as the a rule by which they could 
approximate so nearly to equality. And what 
other rule could approach so near? Taxation on 
consumption was In proportion to population: 
and, by following it up, they in this bill adopted 
the same rule; that is, the burden of taxation 
being on the population of the States, the distyj- 
bution was to be made according to it generally. 
This rule of distribution was fair, just, and jn 
conformity with the terms of the dood of cession, 
Did it not rest on the grounds of principle and 
reason? The uniform practice of the Govek- 
ment, down to this very day, had been in con. 
formity with this exercise of its power over these 
lands. He never knew this power to be ques- 
tioned until the vetoof the President. All the 
Presidents — Mr. Madison, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Monroe, and Mr. Adams — had administered 
the Government in conformity with this power, 
What had the public lands been distributed for? 
For almost all the purposes of the country—for 
internal improvement, for education, and for be- 
neficent purposes. By a humane policy, they 
granted lands to the expatriated Poles. They 
granted lands to the French; and although they 
were given ostensibly for a designated purpose, 
et, in fact, the grants were an absolute bounty, 
t was true that Congress had gone too far on 
some occasions, but all uniformly acknowledged 
that they possessed the power to make the grants. 
After referring to the messages of the President 
on the subject of the public lands, Mr. C. said, 
| that supposing this power of Congress over thi 
| public lands to be incontestable, the Senator from 
|| New York [Mr. Wricut] contended there was 
'| nothing to distribute. If this were so, the gen- 
tleman objected to the bill with some reason; for 
if it were true that there was no surplus to dis- 
tribute, it was not right that this bill should pass. 
Sut the Senator had met with his match in his 
friend from New Jersey, who had most ably re- 
futed all his positions, and sown clearly that all 
his calculations were founded inerror. Mr. C. 
| then entered into various calculations to show 
the amount of the surplus revenue, with that 
accruing, and replied to Mr, Wricnrt’s argument 
that the military bounty lands, the purchase of 
Louisiana and Florida, and various other offsets 
should be taken from the proceeds of the land 
| sales, before they could be called net proceeds. 
| Mr. C. contended, as had been done by Mr. 
CritTenpen, that the jurisdiction only over Louis- 
iana and Florida was of far greater value than the 
amount of their purchase, and that the revenues 
| derived from New Orleans and Mobile alone, (the 
claim of Spain to the latter having been quieted 
by the Florida purchase) would pay for these 
two provinces over and over. 

Louisiana was purchased for the peace and 
security of the country, and human figures could 
|| hardly reach the benefits of this acquisition under 

the treaty of 1804—and so also of Florida. There 
was then virtually a Texan war going on, and 
we took possession of the country. He alluded 
to a document, drafted by Mr. Madison, which 

had been pressed upon him by Mr. C. The joint 
|| possession of Mobile and Pensacola, by the treaty 
_ of 1818-19, would alone justify the sum of money 
paid for that accession of territory. Looking at 
the great commercial advantages secured, and the 
constant emigration opened out by it, with 4 
statesman’s eye, and such as the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Wrieur] had, he would no 
doubt have seen the great benefits derived from 
it, and that not one cent of those charges he had 
|, made were chargeable to the public lands. The 
| policy of removing the Indians beyond the Mis- 
sissippi was not for the purpose of getting the 
public lands; and the expense of removing them 
was nota fair charge upon them. The amount 
of the two items, in the purchase of Louisiana 
and Florida, was about thirty millions. 

The whole product of the public lands was 
eighty-three millions; and, eleven millions and 
| upwards deducted for bounty lands, would leave 
|upwards of seventy-one millions. Take the 

whole claimed by the Senator from New York, 
_[Mr. Wricut,] the entire cost of removal and 
| interest, and the amount would be about twenty- 
| four millions; so that, however the account was 
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stated, there was a surplus remaining of about } 
twenty-four millions. J ] 

The Senator from New York had objected to | 
that feature, assigning ten per cent. to the new || 
States.. He (Mr. C.) had been angry charged || 
with feelings of hostility towards the new States; || 
and he thought it particularly hard for the Sen- | 
ator from Mississippi yesterday to question the | 
equity of this provision. He believed that Sen- | 
ator had questioned its equity, but not its justice. 

Mr. WALKER said that he had already ex- 

jained that it was not against the equity of 

giving this ten per cent. fund to the new States, 
because he believed that it was not as much as 
they were entitled to. He had only said that, | 
taking the geritleman’s argument, there was an | 
jnequality in this grant. 

Mr. CLAY said he would show that if any- | 
thing was wrong in that provision, it was not In | 
not assigning enough to the new States. The | 
principle was founded upon the measure of bur- | 
dens. {It gave to the people in equal proportion | 
to their burdens. He went into a calculation to | 
show that there was an increase of six per cent. 
of population of the new States over the old. The | 
mode of taxation now pursued was not by direct, 
but by indirect, taxation. The measure of tax- 
ation was a measure of burden. The burden was 
the taxation paid on the direct consumption. It | 
would take up too much time to go into a detail 
of the increase of all‘the States. The nearer they 
got to the period when the next census should be 
taken, the more unequal it would be in regard to 
the new States; and as he had not time to make 
the calculation, he had put it at ten percent. The | 
increase of population was where there was the || 
greatest amount of sales. The greatest increase | 

| 


} 


of population was in the new States; and, as they 
increased more in population, they got more of 
the ten per cent. B 

advantages accruing from the acquisition of 


Louisiana and Florida in the shape of duties and || But pass this bill, and that question would be 
direct taxes, and the great benefits derived from || quieted forever. The distribution among the 


commercial advantages, it would expunge the | 
debt. The Senator from New York thought the | 
customs would dry up; and contended that the | 
sales were now inordinate in amount, and that | 
by 1841 we would not receive $1,000,000 from | 
them; that while the customs would be but | 

14,000,000, the expenses of Government would | 


e $17,000,000, so that there would be a defi- || for the bounty of the General Governmeht? It || the entire extinction of that unfortunate race of 


ciency of $2,000,000. How was it (he asked) 
that an Administration that came into power on | 
the principles of reform was to increase the ex- | 


| 
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| whole customs of the present year would be up- 
| wards of twenty millions. They might reason- 
ably calculate that the revenues of the coming 


| of it would be so sensibly felt by the people that 


y taking into the account the || when the united West and Southwest would de- 


penses from $13,000,000 to $17,000,000? But (he | 


said) it would be caused by the increase of popu- 
lation. The machinery of Government (Mr. C., | 
said) was the same in an increase of population 
as it was now. The salaries of the President and 
pay of officers of the Government would be the 
same as now. The late Secretary McLane had 
estimated the expenses at only $15,000,000; and 
the late Senator from South Carolina, since Gov- 
ernor of that State, (Mr. Hayne,) had estimated 
them at $12,000,000. The Senator from New 
York had not served the Senate with any data to 
show the increase from $13,000,000 to $17,000,000. 
He did not wish to see any of the protected arti-. 
cles in the great principle of compromise touched; | 
but if it should become necessary, other means 
might be resorted to without touching them. 
There was one feature in the compromise bill 
which was a most happy one, and he was de- 
lighted at having borne an important part in that 
measure. The whole country seemed to have 
been satisfied with it; and best of all, his late 
friends, the manufacturers, whom he would be 
the last man to desert, and whose interests he had 
always supported, had found that it was the best 
measure that could have been adopted for them. 
That feature was this: There was a large class 
of articles on which the power of taxation was 
reserved, and the taxes, which might in an emer- 
gency be increased without violating the spirit of 
the compromise. They had many luxuries which 
might be taxed, if the revenue should fall short. 
In their anxiety to reduce the duties, they had 
diminished the duties on silks and wines—arti- 
cles which might well bear increased taxation. 
Why, sir, (said Mr. C.,) we may have abund- 
antly enough of revenue for all the wants of the 
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Government, without resorting to loans or the | 


lands, any by taxing luxuries. Mr. C. then 
went on to show that the receipts of the customs 
would probably increase, instead of diminish. 


in the lands within it lessened, while their in- 
terest in the lands exterior to them increased. 
Ohio might already be said to be an old State, and 
Indiana and Ijlinois were rapidly becoming so, 
There was reason to believe, that unless a paper || and all these States would in time stand nearly 
explosion took place, the revenues of this year || in the same relation to the public lands that the 
would be greater than the last. The first quarter || old States now did. The argument of the Sen- 
of the year was estimated at five millions, and the || ator from New York, that the States would be 
reluctant to give up the proceeds of these lands 
when the honor or interest of the nation required 


| it to go to war, was little complimentary to their 
years would be in proportion to the wealth of |, patriotism or public spirit. As well might the 


the country and its ability to consume. It was || gentleman carry the argument a little further, and 


|| absurd and out of reason to suppose that there || say that people were not to be trusted. But he 
| would be a deficiency from the customs. 


believed that one of the most favorable features 
Mr. C. having shown, as he said, the power || of this bill was, that it imposed some sort of 


of distribution and the ability to make it, next | restraint on that natural proneness of Republics 


went on to show the expediency of the measure. || to go to war, 

It had been objected that if they once commenced In controversies with foreign nations, it was 
this system they would not be able to get rid of || natural for the people to take part with the Gov- 
it. Why (he would ask) were they afraid to || ernment. The remark of the noble Decatur, 
trust the States? Recollect (he said) that the | ‘‘ Our country, right or wrong,’’ was one that 
whole was founded in the confidence of the people; |; was always felt by this people. He remembered 


and if they found that the system was not a good || the events of the last summer, and how near they 


one it would undoubtedly be repealed. DButgen- || were being involved in a war with a foreign 


| tlemencould not have pronounced a higher eulogy |, Power; and although he did not approve of the 
| on this bill than by saying, that if it was once | course of the Administration, yet he would have 
| passed they never would be able to get rid of it; 


given it his most hearty support, had war unfor- 
for the argument inferred that the beneficial effects | tunately taken place. Look at the controversy 
between Ohio and Michigan, and say why it was 
that all on one side were unanimous in favor of 
Ohio, while all on the other were in favor of 
promote the peace, happiness, and harmony of || Michigan, if it was not from the natural disposi- 
the Union than this? It settled forever that dis- | tion of the people to take sides with their Govern- 
tracting question of the right toappropriate money | ment, right or wrong. This bill would have a 
for internal improvements. Could it be believed || salutary restraint on.the disposition of republics 
that the States of the West would continue to be 5 to go to war, by making it the interest of the 
satisfied with the vast expenditures of this Gov- || States to preserve peace. But when the honor 
ernment on the sea-board? The day would come || or safety of the country required that they should 
go to war, who could doubt the readiness of the 
mand that this unequal distribution should cease. || people to make every sacrifice to maintain them? 

By passing this bill, that greatest of all inter- 
ests, the interest in preserving the Union would 


they would not be willing to give itup. Could 
there be a measure (he said) more calculated to 


| States would place in each a fund amply sufficient |, be greatly advanced. There were yet seven hun- 
for all the great purposes of internal improve- |, dred millions of acres of land, lying outside of 


ment and education, to be applied as the States || the States, unappropriated; upon which, it is 
thought proper. There would be no further call | true, there were some incumbrances by the unex- 
from the States for appropriations for these pur- || tinguished title of the natives; but from the moment 
poses; and was there not great fitness in enabling | the white man put his foot on the rock at Ply- 
the States to act for themselves, without asking || mouth, or onthe shore of Jamestown, commenced 


was impossible to imagine anything more fitting | people; and the Indian lands might all be counted 
or more proper, with regard to the new States as || on as a source of distribution. This system was 
well as the old. He would call on gentlemen of || not intended for one year alone, but for hundreds 
the West to give up their vain idea of appropri- || of years. In no sales for centuries to come could 
ating this immense domain to themselves. What || they imagine any but large proceeds; and could 
hopes could they have of success in their gradu- || they conceive a tie more strong to bind the Union 
ating projects? Let them look at the votes of || together than the fact that every year each State 
this session, and say whether there was any || would share with its co-States? There were 
chance of their ever carrying them into effect. || other topics connected with this subject, but he 
Were they nearer to the accomplishment of their || would not detain the Senate with a discussion of 
plans now than they were ten years ago? || them at this time. 

The more these graduating projects were dis- || It would be recollected that this fund would 
cussed before the people, the greater would be || remain to be distributed when they were cold 
the opposition to them. This plan of measuring || and lifeless beneath the clods of the valley. 
the value of the lands by the bed of Procrustes, || Long afier parties and party strifes had ceased 
and putting lands worth twenty dollars an acre || to exist, this vast fund would continue; then let 
down to fifty cents, because some were not worth || them throw aside all their predilections, and come 
more, would never meet the approbation of an || up to the measure which would improve the 
intelligent people. And in the meantime, what | country in so many ways, and suppress all this 
were they Lee. while they were looking after | excitement, caused by not distributing that which 
an object that could never be gained? pay justly belonged to the people. 
passed by a measure promising the most incal- cg Na RE 
culable benefits, aggrandizing their States, and || 
enabling them to keep pace with their neighbors || 
in internal improvements, and ameliorating the || 


condition of their people. These were paces | DEBATE INTHE SENATE 
tangible benefits, which should not be lost sight || . 
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of in planning wild and visionary schemes which 
could never be realized. Mr. C., after eulogizing | The bill to establish the northern boundary line of Obio, 
|| and for the admission of Michigan into the Union, being 


the land system, predicted that the time would 
|| under consideration— 


come when a measure of this kind would be 

adopted by a large mrss if it failed now. | Ce ; 

His life for it, (he said,) this measure would, | Mr. BENTON rose to vindicate the bill, and 

political opinions apart, find advocates where it | the conduct of the people of Michigan, from the 

now had opposers. He called the attention of || objections which were taken tothem. The Sen- 
entlemen from the new States to the gradual re- || ator from Ohio who has just resumed his seat, 
uction of the quantity of unsold lands in each || (Mr. Ewsna,] objects to the bill itself, and also 

State, and the increasing favor this must procure || to the conduct of the people of Michigan, and 

for the scheme of distribution. As the lands in || some others object to the extent of the boundaries 
the new States were sold off, the interest of each || which were proposed for the new States. He 
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said, that Michigan being a frontier both to Can- 
ada and the Indians, it was right she should be a 
strong State, and rank with those of the first mag- | 
nitude. With this view, her boundaries were | 
extended far enough on the Lake Superior and | 
Green bay to include about sixteen or eighteen | 
thousand square miles, which, added to the thirty- | 


six thousand in the peninsula, would make about || 


fifty-four thousand square miles; an extent which, | 
while it placed her among the great States, would | 
still leave her behind several, which had a content | 
of about sixty thousand square miles. In point 


~ Northe 


of territory, then, the new State would be large, || 


but not the largest, and therefore subject to no 
objection on that account. In point of capacity, 
to sustain a population, he was sorry to have to | 
add that the additional sixteen or eighteen thou- | 
sand square miles would be of small importance, 
the general character of the country added being 
that of extreme sterility, and chiefly desirable for | 
its mineral resources, of which copper was a prin- 
cipal indication, 


The amendment offered by the Senator from | 


Ohio, [Mr. Ewine,] Mr. B. supposed to be in 
substance a bill intended as a substitute for the 
bill reported by the select committee, and in the 
usual form of bills authorizing the inhabitants of 
Territories to hold clections, meet in convention, 
frame a constitution, and send it to Congress for 
approval, 

Mr. EWING assented, and said that such was 


the character of the amendment which he offered; | 
that it was mainly copied from the act admitting | 
the people of Ohio to form a constitution; and | 


that it differed from the bill of the committee in 


some of the boundaries; as it stopped at the | 
mouth of the Huron instead of going to the Mon-* 


treal river. 

Mr. BENTON resumed, and said that the ob- 
ject of the amendment offered by the Senator 
rom Ohio [Mr. Ew1ne] was to turn the people 
of Michigan back—to consider as nothing all 
that they had done—and to require them to begin 


anew, under the sanction of an act of Congress, | 


with holding elections, meeting in convention, 
framing a constitution, and sending it on to Con- 
gress. This (he said) was the object; and what 
related to the boundary was subordinate and in- 
cidental, which might be considered under the 


committee’s bill as well as under the proposed | 


amendment. 
people of Michigan back, and make them com- 
mence in a regular manner, as it was called, in 
contradistinction to the irregular, disorderly, and 
revolutionary manner of conducting themselves 
which had been imputed to them. 

Mr. B. denied that the conduct of the people of 
Michigan merited these epithets; but admitting 
that they acted without a previous law of Con- 
gress, he desired to know whose fault it was? 
and would assume to say that no person could 


The great object was to turn the | 


answer that question better than the Senator from | 


Ohio. 


whether in the people of Michigan or in the Con- 
gress—whether in their disorderly and revolu- 
tionary movement to break into the Union, or in 
the refusal of Congress to grant them the prelim- 
inary law which had been extended to other Ter- 
ritories, and to which Michigan was better en- 
titled than any other one had ever been? 
were the questions, and, happily, the Journals 
of the Senate, as well as his own memory, would 
enable him to answer them. He would state, 
then, that Michigan having, as the Senate well 


knew, an absolute and — right under the | 
nion when her popula- | 


ordinance to enter the 


He desired to see where the fault lay— | 


| 
| 


These | 


tion amounted to sixty thohsand souls, and hav- | 
ing attained that number four years ago, she | 


applied to Congress for an act to regulate her 
admission by the customary formalities, and that 
this application had béen rejected or neglected 
for successive years. Without detaining the 
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igan to form a constitution and State government, and for 
the admission of such State into the Union, on an equal 
footing with the original States, and for other purposes, 
together with the amendment reported thereto by the select 
committee; and, on motion by Mr. Ewrna that they be 
laid on the table, it was determined in the negative—yeas 
14, nays 20, &e. 
**On motion by Mr. Crayton, 


“Ordered, That said bill and amendment be laid on the | 


table.”’ 


When he had read these entries from the 
Journal, Mr. B. said that three points were made 
out by them: first, that the people of Michigan 
had applied to Congress for the customary bill, 
to enable them to form a State government; 
secondly, that the Senator from Ohio had moved 
to lay that bill upon the table; and thirdly that 
it was actually laid upon the table; and he would 
afterwards show that that order was fatal to the 


| bill. 


The next entry he would read from the Journal | 
was from its proceedings on the 12th day of the | 


same month; and was in these words: 


“The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, | 


the bill to authorize the people of the Territory of Arkansas 


| to form a constitution and State government, and for the 


Senate with going over a tedious history of these | 
—— and rejections, he (Mr. b.) would | 
refe 


r to the Senate Journal of 1834—two 
ago—and show in what manner the people of 
Michigan were then treated. 

Mr. B. then read from the Senate Journal, of 
May 9th, 1834, as follows: 


* The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, 
the bill to enable the people of the eastern division of Mich- 


ears | 





admission of such State into the Union, upon an equal 
footing with the original States in all respects whatsoever ; 


and on motion of Mr. Ew1ne that it be laid on the table— | 


yeas 22, nays 20.” 


Here (Mr. B. said) it was right to stop and 
remark that Michigan and Arkansas were now 
together in the Senate; that bills for the admis- 
sion of each of them had been reported; that both 
had been made the order for the same day; that 


the Arkansas bill would come on when the Mich- | 


igan bil] was finished, and that the fate of one, it 


was generally conceded, would be the fate of the | 
What he now wished to remark was that | 


other. 
the people of these two Territories had applied 


at the same time years ago; that bills to enable | 
them to form State governments were reported | 
together in the Senate; that the same amend- | 


ments were offered to both; the same motions to 
lay on the table were made in the case of both; 


and that the fate of one was the fate of the other; | 


for neither of the bills ever rose again from that 
fatal table. 


upon the table, and thereby prevented the people 


of the two Territories from obtaining the cus- | 
tomary law to regulate the formalities of their | 


admission; so that he had prevented them from 


doing, two years ago, the very thing which he | 
was proposing to turn them back for, and make || 
There was a maxim of law | 
(Mr. B. said) which was also a maxim of rea- | 
| son and justice, and which prohibited any man 
| from taking advantage of his own wrong; and | 


them do now. 


certainly this maxim should estop that gentleman 
at present, and prevent him from opposing the 


admission of these States, and treating them as | 


irregular, disorderly, and insurrectionary for 
holding a convention without a previous law of 
Congress, when he himself was the actual mover 
of motions in both cases to lay the bills on the 
table, which were then depending, to grant them 
these previous laws. 

But by what fatality (continued Mr. B.) has 
that Senator mentioned the word party, and in- 
sinuated that there is a design to get in those two 
States irregularly and prematurely for party pur- 

oses? [Mr. Ewe disclaimed the insinuation.]} 
Mr. B. continued: The admission of new States 
had always been opposed by party, and by the 
same party. Kentucky forty years ago, and 


Tennessee thirty years ago, and others since, | 
had been opposed because they were Democratic, | 


and would add to the strength of Democracy in 
the Congress; and he presumed that every ques- 


tion, the collateral as well as ths main one, even | 


to a question of adjournment, would be decided 
by party votes in the admission of Michigan and 
Arkansas. What party was in power (de- 
manded Mr. B.) in th 

initiatory bills for the admission of those two 


States were so compendiously disposed of by the | 


motions to lay on the table?—motions which fore- 
close debate, preclude discussion, and condemn 


without the assignment of reasons? What party | 
was in power then? Was it not the opposition 
party? The party which, by whatsoever name 


He said it could not escape observ- | 
ation that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ewine] | 
had made motions in each case to lay these bills 


e Senate in 1834, when the | 
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| it may be called, is still the party antagonistical 
| to the Democracy? And was not the fate a. 
| these bills decided by a clear party vote? YH, 
| would read the yeas on the Arkansas bill on i. 

12th of May; for, after that the Michigan bill 
was considered decided, and was not called for 
again, the fate of one being considered the fate 
of the other; and the vote on Arkansas beino 
taken as the fixed determination of the Senate, ° 

Mr. B. read the yeas. They were—Messrg, 
Bell, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Freline. 
_huysen, Kent, King of Georgia, Knight, Moore 

Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Robbing 
Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Wag. 
gaman, and Webster—22. m 

A clear party vote, (continued’ Mr. B.,) with 
the single exception of the Senator from Georgia 
{[Mr. King;] and it was incomprehensible how 
the vote could run in such a regular line, upon q 
motion toJay on the table, unless it was felt to 
be a party measure, and as such to be put down 
|| by party power. ‘ 

Now, (said Mr. B.,) what was the precise 
measure thus laid on the table? It was the bil] 
| and the amendment. The bill has been stated, 
| but the amendment has not, and this point will 
now be attended to; for it is a great aggravation 
of the wrong done these Territories. The bill 
was to authorize a convention to be held; the 
amendment was to authorize a census of the 
inhabitants to be taken, and to be returned to the 
next session of Congress. Both were laid upon 
the table; so that not only was the law to authorize 
a convention refused, but even a law to count the 
people, to see whether there was population 
enough to authorize the formation of State gov- 
ernments! Even the census was refused! so that 
there seemed to be a determination by the party 
then in power in the Senate to do nothing, not 
even the most remote and preliminary act, in 
favor of these Territories. And how now can 
| they be called disorderly, irregular, and revolu- 
tionary? So far from it that their conduct was 
regular and natural. They have a right to admis- 
sion; they have been denied the customary for- 
malities; they then act in virtue of their own rights; 
they form constitutions, and send them here for 
ourexamination. So far from being reprehensible, 
their conduct was commendable. It showed a 
laudable desire to enter the Union, It was nof to 
get out, but to get into, the Union, that they were 
struggling; and he (Mr. B.) deemed so highly 
of the benefits and advantages of this Union, that 
he could excuse the new States for endeavoring 
even to break into it, while he could never excuse 
an old one for endeavoring to break out of it. 

Mr. B. then entered into an ample vindication 
of the rights of the people of Michigan and 
Arkansas to meet in convention, without a pre- 
liminary law from Congress, adopt constitutions, 
and send them here for examinations. Conven- 
| tions were original acts of the people. They 
depended upon inherent and inalienble rights. 
The people of any State may at any time meetin 
convention, without a law of their Legislature, 
and without any provision, or against any pro- 
|| vision in their constitution, and may alter or 
abolish the whole frame of government, as they 
pleased. The sovereign power to govern them- 
selves was in the majority, and they could not 
be divested of it. The people of these Territories 
had rights founded on the ordinance of 1787, 1 
one case, and on the treaty with France of 1803, 
in the other. They had acted upon these rights, 
and it was unjustifiable either to stigmatize them 
as disorderly now, or to turn them back to the 
point they were at two years ago, and at which 
point nothing would then be done for them by 
those who wished now to turn them back. The 
cases of both Territories were clear and strong, 
that of Michigan being perhaps the clearest, as 
having a precise stipulation, and a right to admis- 
sion at sixty thousand, while she now had nearly 
three times that number; the right of Arkansas 
being on a treaty, and her numbers being indis- 
putably sufficient, and larger than the er 
|| of several of the new States were at the time 0 
|| their admission. F ; 
Mr. B. said that he had been led by the identity 
| of the subjects to s of Michigan and Arkan- 





sas together. Their two cases were similar, and 
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so would be their fates Other gentlemen had 
felt the necessi of defending both at the same 
| time; and he made his thanks to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucuanan,] who had the 
Arkansas bill in charge, for the distinguished | 
ability with which he had come into the contest | 
on the Michigan bill, and aided those who were | 
more particularly charged with it. He repeated 
it was an innocent movement for Territories to 
make a constitution, and send it to Congress for | 
examination; and if it was republican, and the | 


Territory qualified by eens the right to || 


admission was clear and perfect. He said that | 
Congress could not reject a constitution, except | 
in the single case of which it was the guarantee— 
that of its republican character! It could not reject 
forordinary provisions, for qualifications of voters, | 
and such minutiz. These were points of State 
regulation exclusively; and the absurdity of mak- | 
ing them conditions of admission was proved by | 
the facility of altering all such provisions after 
the State was admitted, and when they would 
never be submitted to Congress. The right of 
Congress to reject for matter found in the consti- 
tution was limited to the feature of republicanism. 
Of that Congress was the guarantee. Whether 


the constitution was submitted to her or not— |! 


whether it was an old State or a new one— 
Congress was bound to guaranty the republican 
character of the State constitution; and for that 
purpose had cognizance over all the State consti- 
tutions, and for nothing else. Anything further 
was an invasion of the rights of the States; and 
he (Mr. B.) was too truly and sincerely a friend 


to the rights of the States to suffer Congress to || 


meddle with the qualifications of voters in any | 
State, old or new. This brought him to the ob- 
jection, that the voting privilege was extended to 
the inhabitants of the Territory at the time of the | 
adoption of the constitution, and not confined to 
those who were citizens of the United States. He 
left this question where it had been placed by 
others, as an affair that belonged to the State, 
and which every State had decided for herself, 
and many of them so as to give aliens the right 
of voting, and even of holding office. He referred 
to Illinois, Louisiana, and even Ohio, and asked, 
was it not a matter of history that within a few | 
years past the Legislature of Ohio had decided 
that the word “‘ inhabitant ’’ meant citizen? And | 
they defined it so because a gentleman who was 
a subject of the King of Great Britain was pre- 
siding over their deliberations, and might act as 
their lieutenant governor. In conclusion, Mr. | 
B. said he thought he had completely answered 
the material objections of the gentleman from 
Ohio. The first, that Congress had not passed 
a law authorizing the people of Michigan to form 
a constitution, was met by the proof that they 
had made repeated applications, which were re- 
jected by the vote of that body; and with respect 
to the other, he held that the people of that Ter- | 
ritory might meet as often as they pleased—might | 
take up the map, and drawing a diagram repre- 
senting any boundaries they pleased, adopt these 
boundaries in their constitution, and send the 
whole to Congress; and all this would be an in- 
nocent operation. It would be innocent, because | 


thought proper; they might agree to the consti- 
tution or not agree to it; and the whole would be 
innocent, for it would be nothing more than a 
prepositiats for the acceptance of Congress. 
ield that the proceedings of the people of Michi- 
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Senator from Delaware; and that was, that no 
act had been passed by Congress for the purpose 
of enabling the people of Michigan to form a 
State constitution, in obedience to what had been 
| supposed to be the custom in regard to other 
States that have been admitted into the Union. 
Now, was there, he would ask, any reason for 
passing such an act? Was it required by prin- 
ciple, or was it required by former practice? He 
utterly denied that it was required either by the 


mitted into the Union; and whether it was given 
previously or subsequently to the application of 
a State for admission into the Union, was of no 
earthly importance. 
sage of such an act previogsly to the admission 
of a new State was the best course to adopt; but 
if a people had formed a republican constitution, 
and if Congress should think that they had as- 
sumed proper boundaries, was there any objec- 
tion to their admission whether the preliminary 
| law had been passed or otherwise? But, in the 
| history of this Government they had precedents 
| to sanction this bill; and they had one which ap- 
plied expressly to this very case, it being utterly 
impossible to draw any distinction between the 
two, unless in favor of Michigan. He referred 
| to the case of the State of Tennessee, found in 
the second volume of the laws of the United 
States. The preamble was short, containing but 
a few lines, and he would read it. This brief 
preamble was a declaration that ** by the accept- 





‘one or more States, the territory thereby ceded 





‘ of America, on an equal footing with the original 
‘ States, in all respects whatever, by the name and 
‘ title of the State of Tennessee.’’ 

Now, sir, what was the case here? There was 


| States of North Carolina and Georgia, confining 
this territory to the formation of one State. On 
the contrary, the acts of both States provided 
that the ceded territory should be formed into 
one ortwo States. According to the terms of the 
original cession, the territory was to be formed 
into one or more States; and, without any previous 


law for taking the census of the people of that 
territory, declaring that if a sufficient population 


the Union, the Governor was authorized to direct 
| elections to be held for members of a convention 
to form a State constitution. The consitution, as 
in the case of Michigan, was formed under their 
territorial government; and Congress was not 
consulted at all in the matter. The first intima- 
tion Congress had received of the fact, was in the 
message of General Washington, recommending 
the admission of the State into the Union. He 
would read one sentence from this message. It 
was dated the 8th of April, 1796. General Wash- 
ington, in this message, states that, ‘* among the 


aetna 





‘ privileges, benefits, and advantages secured to | 
‘ the inhabitants of the territory south of the river | 


‘and of admission as a State, by its delegates, 


‘into the Congress of the United States, on an | 
‘equal footing with the original States, in all | 


* respects whatever, when it should have therein 


Congress might act on it or not act on it, as it ||‘ Ohio, appears to be the right of forming a 


| 
gan had been not out of want of respect to Con- | 


ress, but from a proper respect for themselves. 
fter their applications for admission had been 
enetatly, rejected, they, in the exercise of their 
inherent rights, forme 
sent it here for acceptance. He hoped the amend- 
ment sending this constitution back, and delaying 
the admission of this State for at least two years 
longer, would not prevail. 
r. BUCHANAN said that he intended to 
poetent his views on this question very briefly. 
e had good reasons for desiring that the bill 
might be very speedily decided on; and, there- 
fore, in what he had to say, he should take up 
as little of the time of the Senate as possible. 
The first objection he should consider was the 
one suggested, rather than insisted on, by the 


their constitution, 5 
| 
} 


‘constitution and government so to be formed 
‘ should be republican, and in conformity to the 
| ‘ principles contained in the articles of the said 
| * ordinance.”’ 

This was the opinion of General Washington 








himseif, distinctly expressed. The people of the 
territor 


grese for the 


one or the other before a new State may be ad- | 


He admitted that the pas- | 


“to the United States. Congress, therefore, upon 
‘ the presentation of a constitution by Tennessee, || 
* declared that State to be one of the United States || 


no stipulation in the act of cession from the | 


admission into the Union; they acted on their 
own authority solely, never having asked Con- 
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| ance of the deed of cession of the State of North || 
‘ Carolina Congress were bound tc lay out, into | 


act of Congress, the Legislative Council passed a | 


should be found to entitle them to admission into | 


‘ permanent constitution and State government, | 


‘sixty thousand free inhabitants, provided the | 


themselves made the first efforts for | 


assage of a previous law; and | 

eneral Washington said they had the right, as 
they unquestionably had, to be admitted into the 
Union, if they had a sufficient population. This | 
message, just mentioned, was referred to a com- | 
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ately made by General Dearborn, the chairman 
of the committee of that House, in favor of the 
admission of the State. In the Senate this people 
met with a different reception. A report was 
made by Mr. King, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee, against their admission; and the commit- 
tee took the ground that, as Congress had the 
right to decide whether this Territory should be 
divided into one or two States, Congress should 
have been consulted previous to the formation of 
their constitution. ‘There was another objection 
taken by the committee, and this was, that as 
the census had been taken under the authority of 
the Territory, and not under the authority of 
Congress, there was not evidence of the existence 
therein of a sufficient population to entitle the 
Territory to admission. The Senate agreed to 
this report, and passed a bill directing a census 
of the inhabitants of the Southwestern Territory 
to be taken. That bill went to the lower House, 
| who struck out every provision contained’ in it, 
;and amended it by providing for the immediate 

admission of the State into the Union. The 
Senate receded from the position it had taken; 
the bill was passed on the last day of the session, 
yas amended by the House; and at the subsequent 
session the Senators and Representatives of the 
new State took their seats in Congress. Now, 
he would defy any man whatever to point out the 
distinction between the two cases, unless it be in 
favor of Michigan. Here is no question whether 
| one or two States were to be formed, making the 
case strongly in favor of Michigan. Yet, without 
the previous assent of Congress, Tennessee formed 
her constitution, knocked at your doors for ad- 
mission, and being a welcome stranger, was 
cordially admitted. He would, then, ask of gen- 
tlemen to mete out the same measure of justice 
and liberality to Michigan that was meted out to 
Tennessee. Ought they to be offended with the 
eagerness of the new States for admission into all 
| the rights, privileges, and benefits of this Union, 
at a time when some of the old States were 
threatening to leave it? Ought we not (he said) 
| to hail the coming in of these new States, our 
own flesh and blood, and, on account of the 
| absence of a little form, not send them dissatisfied 
| from our doors? 
| He might view this subject with a partial eye, 
| but he was sure that he had as strong a regard 


both for Ohio and Indiana as for Michigan; and 
| he most solemnly believed that the very best in- 
| terests of these three great States required that 
the question of boundary should be settled in the 
way that the bill proposed. What had been the 
conduct of Michigan in relation to her boundary? 
Did any man believe that the people of that Ter- 
ritory thought that this eastern and western line, 
| running through the southern bend of Lake Mich- 
| igan, was not an irrevocable line? He himself 
| was of a different opinion; but they had high 
| authority to sanction the belief of Michigan on 
| this subject—an authority that a few years ago 
would not have been questioned. This people, 
then, acting under this authority, and under the 
authority of the act of Congress of 1805, claimed 
the territory north of the line running due east 
| from the southern bend of Lake Michigan to 
| Lake Erie. One thing had surprised him, and 
that was the tenacity and the ability with which 
'| his friends from Indiana had taken up this mat- 
ter, under a belief that this slip of ten miles of 
their State was in danger. 
Now, out of Indiana there were not ten men 
who had the slightest belief that this respectable 
State was in any danger of losing any part of ita 
territory. He admired the zeal of his friends on 
this occasion, but he did not believe there was 
the slightest cause for their apprehensions. As 
to Ohio the case was different. Congress had 
not, in the act authorizing her to form a State 
|| government, given to her 7 part of the country 
|| north of the east and west line. Nor had they, 
|| in admitting her into the Union, recognized her 
| 





} 

| right to it. The proviso in her constitution had 

| claimed it; and, as a matter of expediency, he 
thought that Congress had the power to give it to 
her. But he would not go into any remarks on 
this subject further than to say that it was his 


mittee in both Houses of Congress; and in the | opinion that Ohio ought to have this territory, 


House of Representatives a report was immedi- | 


and that it was her interest that the question 
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should be finally and immediately settled. He | 
would, however, undertake to predict, that if | 
they refused to admit Michigan into the Union, 
after depriving her of this territory, they would 
do eck to make the contest between her and |! 
Ohio one of blood instead of words, and thus the 
feclings and sympathies of the people would be 
excited in favor of the weak against the strong. 
The nation might be very unwilling that you 
should pass the bill taking this territory away 
from Michigan, and at the same time turning her 
away from your doors, and refusing her admis- 
sion as a State into the Union. He thoughtthat 
the interests of all required that this entire ques- 
tion should be settled, and finally put to rest. On 
one point he was inclined to agree with his friend 
from Delaware, [Mr. Crayron.] He was glad 
to agree with him on any occasion. It was this: 
he did not think that the ordinance annexed to 
the constitution of Michigan gave to her Legis- 


lature, either in terms or in spirit, the right to 
alter the boundaries established by it. In that 
he agreed with him. He said, however, he would 
not touch the question, whether a sovereign State 
had or had not, by her Legisiature, the right to 
accept territory from the United States, or to cede 4 
a part of her own,to another State. 

He had received a paper from Detroit, which 
he presumed had been sent to every Senator, and 
hetherefore would not enlarge on its contents. He 
was personally acquainted with Mr. Biddle, the 
gentleman whose name was at the head of the | 
paper, and had a great respect for him; but as_re- 
garded the admission of Michigan, he looked upon 
that paper as a most unfortunate one, calculated, 
as it was, to distract and divide, and to delay and 
embarrass the measures of those who were labor- || 
ing in behalf of her admission into the Union. 
The paper undoubtedly conveyed the meaning 
that the Senators and Representative of Michi- 
gan had been willing to barter away the territory 
of-the State. Now, if ever he had met with three || 
pertinacious gentlemen in his life, it was these 
very men, one of whom he was roud to call his 
friend. The line, the irreversible line, fixed by 
the act of 1803, and by the ordinance of 1787, 
was the burden of every song theysang. He 
should as soon have thought of obtaining the 
consent of a man to deprive himself of his life, as | 
to have dreamt of obtaining the consent of these | 
three gentlemen to the relinquishment of this line. | 
He would do them the justice to say, that if any 
member of that Senate had ever heard them 
express the slightest willingness to accept the 
boundary provided in this bill, he had been more | 
fortunate than himself. He asked any Senator 
to say whether he had ever heard from them any 
such intimation. He thought it would be better | 
to amend this bill, so as to refer the question of | 
boundary back to the people of Michigan, in 
order that they might accept the boundaries de- 
scribed by the bill. He understood that an 
amendment was prepared which would meet the 
views of his friend from Delaware, by making | 
this boundary and the admission of Michigan go 
hand in hand together; for she certainly never 
could be admitted until she consented to relinquish 
the claimed territory to Ohio and Indiana. He | 
would refer to another objection, raised by his || 
friend from Delaware, whom he knew to be a || 
reasonable man, and open to conviction; and he || 
thought he could satisfy him that the objection || 
did not in reality exist. The gentleman had said || 
that Miohigan ought not to be admitted under her || 
present constitution, because by it every white | 
male inhabitant in the State had the right of,|| 
voting, contending that this provision gave the 
right of suffrage to other than citizens of the 
United States. He asked gentlemen to mark the 
distinction here drawn by the gentleman from 
Delaware, and to judge whether this objection 
were well founded. 

Michigan confined herself to such residents and 
inhabitants of her territory as were there at the 
signing of her constitution; and to those alone | 
she extended the right of suffrage. Now, we had 


admitted Ohio and Illinois into the Union, two 
sister States of whom we ought certainly to be 
very proud. He would refer Senators to the 
provision in the constitution of Ohio on that sub- 
. ject. By it, all white male inhabitants, twenty- 


| pose; they 
| favors; they come here to demand their rights— 
| to demand admission into the Union as a matter 
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one years of age or upwards, having resided one 
year in the State, are entitled to vote. 

Michigan had made the proper distinction: she 
had very properly confined the elective franchise 
to inhabitants within the State at the time of the 


adoption of her constitution; but Ohio had given | 
the right of suffrage as to all future time to all || 


her white inhabitants over the age of twenty-one 
years; acase embracing all time to come, and not 
limited, as in the constitution of Michigan. He 


had understood that since the adoption of her | 
constitution Ohio had repealed this provision by || 
law. He did not know whether this was so or | 
not; but here it was, as plain as the English lan- | 
.ruage could make it, that all the white male in- 
habitants of Ohio algpve the age of twenty-one || 


years were entitled to vote at her elections. Well, 
what had Illinois done in this matter? He would 
read an extract from her constitution, by which 
it would appear that only six months’ previous 


residence was required to acquire the right of | 


suffrage. 


The constitution of Illinois was, therefore, still | 
| broader and more liberal than that of Ohio. 


There, in all elections, all white male inhabitants 


| above the age of twenty-one years, having resided 


in the State six months previous to the election, 


| shall enjoy the rights of an elector. 


Now, sir, it had been made a matter of prefer- 


ence by settlers to go to Illinois, instead of the | 
| other new States, where they must become citi- 


zens before they could vote; and he appealed to 
the Senators from Illinois whether this was not 
now the case, and whether any man could not now 


| vote in that State after a six months’ residence ? 


Mr. ROBINSON said that such was the fact. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Now, here were twocon- 


stitutions of States, the Senator from one of which | 
was most strenuously opposed to the admission | 


of Michigan, who had not extended the right of 
suffrage as far as was done by either of them. 
Did Michigan do right in thus fixing the elective 
franchise? He contended that she did act right; 
and if she had not acted so, she would not have 
acted in obedience to the spirit, if not the very 
letter, of the ordinance of 1787. Michigan took 
the right ground, while the States of Ohio and 


| Illinois went too far in making perpetual in their 


constitutions what was contained in the ordi- 
nance. When Congress admitted Ohio and In- 
diana on this principle, he thought it very ungra- 


|| cious in any of their Senators or Representatives 


to declare that Michigan should not be admitted 
because she has extended the right of suffrage to 
the few persons within her limits at the adoption 


of her constitution. He felt inclined to go a good | 


deal further into this subject; but as he was ex- 
ceedingly anxious that the decision should be 
made soon, he would not extend his remarks any 
further. It appeared to him that an amendment 


' might very well be made to this bill, requiring 


that the assent of the people of Michigan shall be 


given to the change of boundary. He did hope | 


that by this bill all objections would be removed; 


| and that this State, so ready to rush into our 
, arms, would not be repulsed because of the ab- | 


sence of some formalities which, perhaps, were 

very proper, but certainly not indispensable. 
Mr. NILES said he hoped the amendment of 

the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ewtne] would not 


be adopted. He trusted the Senate would con- | 


sider well the consequences of such a course, 
before they gave their sanction to it. What is 


the proposition which is to be offered to the people | 
of Michigan, if this amendment should prevail? | 


It is giving them permission and authoriiy to 
form a constitution in the way and manner Con- 


| gress may prescribe, as the preparatory steps for 
_admission into the Union. Sir, they do not ask 


for this; ae have not come here for this pur- 
0 not now supplicate Congress for 


of right; they stand upon their rights—upon the 
rights secured to them by the ordinance of 1787. 
Gentlemen seem to forget that they have rights; 
they seem to throw the ordinance out of the case, 
to treat the — as though the people of 
Michigan had no other right to admission than 
what the Constitution secures to them. If such 
was the case, I think they are entitled to admis- 


Mr 
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with the original States, and 7. have now measles 


1 three times that population. What occasion is 
| there, then, for an act of Congress? Does not tho 
| ordinance confer on them all the authority an act 
| 
| of Congress could? 

Sir, they do not ask that you should point out 
to them the straight and narrow path in which 
they are to find their way into the Union. The 
do not ask for authority to form a constitutio,- 
| they have done that heretofore; for three y : 

they have been memorializing Congress, and rou 
'have turned a deaf ear to their petitions; they 
| have been repelled, and the door of the Senate 
has been shut against them. Having for three 
years been treated with neglect, having been 
driven from Congress, you have forced them to 
the course which they have pursued, to stand 
upon their rights, secured to them by a solemn 
ordinance, which is irrevocable. They have 
taken the preliminary steps; they have organized 
'a State government, and formed a constitution 
which they have laid before Congress, and now 
|| ask to be admitted into the Union as a matter of 
right. Will you now refuse them admission, 
and tell them that all they have done is wrong, 
|| and that they must retrace their steps, and come 
here through the straight and narrow path which 
Congress may prescribe to them, but which you 
refused to do when they applied to you for the 
| purpose? Do you think they will do this? Do 
sa think they will abandon the ground they 
ave assumed, which they have been forced to 
assume? From the information I have received 
from the gentleman representing their interests 
| here, not on this floor, but in this city, I am per- 
| suaded they will notdo it; should this amendment 
prevail, they will spurn your law. In what situ- 
| ation, then, will the people of Michigan be placed, 
and what may be the consequences of such an act 
of Congress? It may be well for gentlemen to 
consider these questions. 
| And why is a course so harsh, and fraught 
| with so much danger, to be pursued? Why can- 
not Michigan be admitted now, and in the way 
she has applied for admission? Numerous ob- 
jections have been urged; I will not say that they 
are frivolous, or that there might not be sufficient 
force in them to occasion doubts, if the questions 
were raised now for the first time. But such is 
not the fact: every one of these objections has 
been overruled in the admission of other States. 
The question which is now presented to the Sen- 
ate, and which we are called upon to decide, is 
| whether Congress will adopt new principles in the 
| admission of States into the Union? This is the 
true question, and I wish it to be distinctly un- 
| derstood. And what reasons have been urged 
for this? I have heard none. When Congress 
has for a long series of years acted on certain 
principles, are they to be abandoned, and new 
principles adopted, without cause? Have any 
evils been experienced from the principles on 
which Congress has acted in the admission of 
| States; or has public opinion condemned those 
principles? If such had been the case, it might 
then have been necessary to reéxamine those 
principles, and perhaps to abandon them, and 
introduce a new course of action. Were there 
any evils from the admission of Tennessee—any 
in the cases of Ohio, Illinois, and Louisiana? 
Why, then, shall not Michigan be admitted on 
the same principles as those States? 

Sir, it would be better and more respectful to 
the people of the State, to reject their application, 
than to adopt the proposed amendment, which 
they can view in no other light than an attempt 
to coerce and force thein to retrace their steps, to 
undo what they have done, and fall back into a 
Territory. But suppose they refuse to do this 
at your bidding? They consider themselves of 
age, and do not choose longer to remain under 
guardianship; they claim the rights of freedom, 
and ask Congress to acknowledge their rights. 
They demand justice at your hands. The only 

uestion properly before the Senate is the admis- 
sion of the State, and that question I hope we 


| sion; but they stand upon the ordinance, w 
|expressly secures to the people of Michi 
when their population shall amount to 
thousand, the right to form a constitution 
to be admitted into the Union on an equal fo 
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shall meet directly, and decide it one way or the 


other. If we reject them, it will then remain for || 


the people of Michigan to decide what they will | 
do in the new situation in which you will have, 
placed them. To refuse to admit, to deny them | 
justice, and then to undertake to prescribe the 
course of action for them, would be adding insult 
to injustice. If they are refused admission, it 
will be for the people of the State to decide what 
course to pursue. If they conclude to retrace 
their steps, and petition Congress for an act 
similar to what the amendment proposes, it will 
then be in time for us to pass such a law. But 
let us not attempt to force them into that course, 
but leave them untrammeled, and free to act, as 
in their judgment the exigency of circumstances 


may require. He would not examine the objec- | 


tions which had been urged; they had been 


and conclusive, by the Senators from New Yor 


and Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wricut and Mr. Bucu- 


ANAN,] but would notice briefly some new ob- 
stacles attempted to be raised by 
from Ohio, [Mr. Ewine.] That Senator thinks 


that by the ordinance it was left for Congress to 
decide whether there should be one or two States 
in the northern division of the Northwestern 


Territory, and that Michigan has decided this | 


question by forming a State out of part of the 


territory. So far the gentleman is correct; it does || 
belong to Congress to decide whether there shall || 


be one or two States, and Michigan, so far as 
depends on her, has decided that there shall be 


two States. She probably supposed that the act | 


of Congress of 1805, defining her limits and 
creating a territorial government, had, in some 
measure, settled this question, as that act might 


creation of a State from the Territory, and its 


admission into the Union. But Michigan has not | 
and could not take this question away from Con- | 
gress; it is now presented, and must be decided 

3y deciding to | 
admit Michigan, we of course determine that the || 
territory shall compose two States, or at least | 
that it shall not all be comprised in one State. If | 
the Senator, or any other gentleman, thinks that | 


in the question of admission. 


the whole territory ought to be comprised in one 
State, that would be a sufficient reason for voting 
against this bill. But the same difficulty existed 


in the case of Tennessee. By the cession, the 


one or two States, according to the pleasure of 
Congress. But before Congress had acted on 
the question, the people of the Territory decided 
that it should constitute one State only, and 


formed a constitution extending over the whole | 
of it, which Congress ratified and approved, and | 
thereby decided that there should be but one | 


State. The cases are precisely parallel. 

But the Senator says that it would be, in sub- 
stance, the same thing to refer the question of the 
change in the boundaries to the people, to be as- 


sented to by them in convention, as to refer back | 


the whole matter. The difference would be very 
great; in one case you approve .their constitution, 
and admit the State into the Union, on condition 
of a change in its boundaries, and submit that 
question simply to the people for their assent. 
It is also said that the constitution cannot be 
changed, as regards the boundary, without com- 
plying with the forms as etek te it. A very 
Satisfactory answer has been given to this ob- 
jection by the Senator from Missouri, that there 
is no act which the people, by virtue of their 
inherent, indefeasible right of power, of sover- 
eignty, cannotdo. They can change-or abolish 
their constitution in such way and form as they 
may choose. But there is another answer. The 
boundary is no part of the constitution; to change 
it is only to enlarge or contract the jurisdiction 
of the State. But the constitution is in an in- 
choate State—the gentlemen regard it asa nullity, 
and mere waste paper. It has been formed as a 
preliminary step to admission into the Union, 
and is submitted to Congress for its ratification. 

f Congress proposes a change in the boundaries 
of the State, and make the assent of the people 
the condition of their admission, can they not 


give such assent in the way we may prescribe? 
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Can they not do an act which is to give force and 


validity to their constitution? ‘This act is to pre- 
cede the operation of the constitution; the pro- 


| visions in the instrument regarding amendments 


can have no application to an act to be done be- 


| fore the constitution goes into operation by the 


admission of the State. Those provisions can 


| only be applicable to amendments after the State 


is admitted, and the constitution is in full force. 
But even in that case a change in the boundary 
of a State does not change its constitution, and 


| has repeatedly been done by the ordinary Legis- 
| lature. 


Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Ohio 
secms to condemn the proceedings of the people 


| of Michigan, and speaks of them as a mere pop- 


ular movement, a sort of re volutionary measure; 


| but the Senator is mistaken; their proceedings 
explained in a manner he thought apecnasery. {| 


have been regular and legal. From first to last, 
all their measures relative to admission into the 
Union have been authorized by the Legislative 


|| Council of the Territory. I think they hove acted | 
the Senator || 


with propriety—that they have been patient and 


| forbearing under the delay, neglect, and what 
there is a difficulty in this case which did not | 
exist in the admission of Tennessee; he says, | 


they consider the injustice, which they have ex- 
perienced. 


I think their course is clearly justifiable; butif | 


there is anything wrong or unusual in it, it is to 
be attributable to the neglect of Congress. For 
three years they have been rapping at your door, 
and asking for the consent of Congress to forma 
constitution, and for admission into the Union; 
but their petitions have not been heeded, and 
have been treated with neglect. Not being able 
to be admitted in the way they sought, they have 
been forced to take their own course, and stand 
upon their rights—rights secured to them by the 
Constitution and a solemn irrepealable ordinance. 


| They have taken the census of the Territory; 
be supposed to have reference to the ultimate | 


they have formed a constitution, elected their 
officers, and the whole machinery of a State gov- 
ernment is ready to be put in operation; they are 
only awaiting your action. Having assumed this 
attitude, they now demand admission as a matter 
of right; they demand it as an act of justice at 
rene hands. Are they now to be repelled, or to 

e told that they must retrace their steps, and 


come into the Union in the way they at first 


sought to do, but could not obtain the sanction 


| of Congress? Sir, I fear the consequences of such 


a decision; I tremble at an act of such injustice! 
There is a point beyond which a free people 
WATT 


|} cannot be driven. Why are the people of Mich- 


territory southwest of Ohio was to be formed into || igan to be vexed and harassed in this way? They 


feel that they are treated harshly—that great in- 
justice is done them. They have been opposed 
| and resisted in every course they have pursued 


| to obtain admission into the Union; and you have | 


now divided their territory, and taken from them 
a part of it to which they attach great value. In 
these measures of opposition to Michigan the 
Senator from Ohio has acted a prominent part; 
he has succeeded in opposing their former appli- 
cations, and in keeping them out of the Union; 
he has carried through a bill to divide their Ter- 
ritory, of the justice or injustice of which I will 
not speak, but the people of Michigan regard it 
as an act of great injustice. Will the gentleman 
still persist in his opposition? Does he wish to 
drive that people to desperation—to force them 
into acts of violence? Does he think that, by 
breaking up what has been done, by creating an 
excitement, and forcing the people to organize 
their government again, the result may be differ- 


ent—that it may be more favorable to a certain | 


party or portion of the population which, he in- 


izing the State government? Whatever may be 


the object, such a course is fraught with much | 


danger. Let us not presume too much on the 


forbearance of the people under measures which, | 


in whatever light we may view them, they will 
regard as unjust and oppressive. Who is willing 
to be responsible for an act operating on a whole 
people, with their passions excited and inflamed, 
and calculated to rekindle the extinguished flames 
and to produce evils worse than the border war, 
which has happily subsided? Should the amend- 
ment of the Senator prevail, a heavy responsibil- 
ity will rest somewhere; and I fear as much of it 
will fall on tliat honorable Senator as he will find 
it convenient to bear. 
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PROTECTION OF THE WESTERN FRONTIERS. 


REMARKS OF HON. A. G. HARRISON, 
OF MISSGURI, 
Ix rue House or RerresENTATIVES, 
April, 1836, 
In Committee of the Whole on the bill to give to the Pres- 
ident the power to accept the services of the Militia for 

a certain time. 

Mr. HARRISON said: 

Mr. Cuainman: The people I represent are 
deeply interested in this subject, and [ hope I 
shall be indulged by the committee in making a 
few remarks. 

It is the part of wisdom to accommodate our 
condition to the circumstances which surround 
us. Before the policy was adopted of removing 


| the Indians west of the Mississippi, and concen- 


trating them upon the borders of Missaari and 
A rkansas, it was not so necessary to picrease 
the Army, or to adopt such measures as would 
more readily contribute to the defense and pro- 
tection of the country. Before their removal they 
were scattered over twenty-four States and three 
Territories; and, from their weakness, were con- 
sidered more as troublesome neighbors than dan- 
gerous enemies. But now, sir, this state of things 
is greatly changed, and an imperious duty de- 
volves upon this Government promptly and effi- 
ciently to afford adequate protection to those most 
exposed to the attacks of this uncertain and dan- 
gerous class of people. Lam glad to see the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CamBretene] and 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Tuomp- 
son] supporting this measure. ‘They have no 
immediate interest in it, as we have. It augurs 
well for the cause, and better for their hearts; for, 
| seeing the danger to which the western frontier 
is exposed, they are willing, as liberal and high- 
minded patriots, to give us the protection which 
we ask. 

These Indians are thrown immediately upon 
our borders, without our solicitations or consent; 
and in such a manner as to make them feel their 
strength, and consequently to be more ready to 
seek that revenge which their wild and ferocious 
temper nurtures against the white man. Now 
is the time to increase the military force of the 
country. Your own policy has led to the neces- 
sity, and if it is not done in a way adequate to 
the emergency, this Government will prove her- 
self recreant to every principle for which Govern- 

| ments are instituted, and faithless to the pledge 
which her policy has created. Look at this map, 
| {holding up a map of the Indian country,] let 
gentlemen examine it closely, and answer me, if 


|| the western frontier is not in danger every day 


from the attacks of these savages? Are gentle- 


'}men unacquainted with the Indian character? 
|| lave no lessons of wisdom been collected from 


| the past? Do they not know the uncertain, 
| capricious, and savage disposition of the Indians? 
| And are we to be told that there is no danger— 
. that all is peace and quictude? Sir, this will not 
| do; itis mockery. The map which I hold in my 
hand shows our exposed situation; it shows that 
| the whole borders of Missouri and Arkansas, 
| from the Mississippi to the Red river, are lined 
| with numerous tribes of Indians, who might at 
| any time fall upon our defenseless citizens, and, 
before they could be checked, might spread far 
and wide the work of death and desolation. 


| 
| This is too much; the very thought of our con- 


|| dition is appalling; and if the Government will 
sinuates, took no part in the proceedings in organ- || 


Dp? 
not afford the necessary protection, she will act 
a cold, calculating, unfeeling, and faithless part 
towards us. 
Ihave been astonished—utterly confounded, to 
see any opposition either to the bill or to the amend- 


|| ment offered by my colleague. To a measure so 
|| just and necessary it was impossible we could 


'| anticipate that there would be any objections. I 


|| ask gentlemen if they have seriously considered 


|| this subject—if they have, in sober earnestness, 
|| examined it in all its details? Are they apprised 
| of the number of Indians, emigrant and native, 
that line our frontiers? Do they know the dis- 
tance that there is between the forts that are sit- 
uated in the immense extent of country west and 
south of us, and the force—yes, the collected 


| 
| 
| 
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fame which they contain? I particularly beg the | I ask it for the honor of the c 
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Armament of Fortifications—Mr. Cambreleng. 





attention of the committee to this branch of the || peace and safety of my constituents. 


subject. The report of the Secretary of War 


western frontiers, of emigrant and native Indians, || protection we need. Sir, it is the most abomin- || I notice some charges which have since bee 


about one hundred and eighty thousand, and that 
there will be, when all shall have been removed 
west of the Mississippi, about two hundred and 
fifty-three thousand. It shows further that the 
distance between Fort Towson and Fort Gibson 
is two hundred miles; between Fort Gibson and 
Fort Leavenworth is three hundred miles; be- 
tween Fort Leavenworth and Fort Snelling is four 
hundred miles; between Fort Towson and Fort 
Leavenworth is five hundred miles; between 


and Fort Crawford, one hundred and thirty 
miles. 


| 


j 


| 


The army has been alluded to. Some seem to 


with regular troops. They are too slow and too 
regular in all their movements to fight an enemy 
who only fight from the ambush. Has not woe- 


| ful experience sufficiently taught us that regular 


| hour, the histor 


troops cannot successfully encounter the Indians? 
From the time of Braddock’s defeat to the present 
of our Indian wars affords us 


|, the melancholy instruction thai it is worse than 


Is this not enough to excite just apprehensions | 


in the breast of every candid man? 


Vhat! two | 


hundred and fifty-three thousand Indians living | 


upon a frontier of about a thousand miles in 


extent, —, in the event of a general war, of | 


bringing into the field at least thirty thousand 
warriors; and, in the event of a war of any 


description, from two to five thousand, and yet 


there is no danger, no cause for alarm! Sir, this 
is but trifling with us—it is adding insult to 
injustice. 
sition contained in the bill will be a sufficient 


protection, and that there is no occasion for the | 


amendment offered by 4 colleague. Sir, what 


is the great and essentia 


proposition contained in the bill, and the amend- | 


ment of my colleague? The bill proposes that 
the President shall accept the services of the 
militia, for the term of one year, in the event of a 
war with the Indians, or in the event of a just 
apprehension of difficulties with them. And the 
amendment proposes to give us at once peace and 


quietude, by affording us the adequate protection || 
by raising and organizing another regiment of || 


dragoons. We ask for present security. We are 


answered that we shall have it when necessary. | 


I say that it is now, and always will be neces- || 
sary, as long as these Indiansare upon our borders. || 


But I will tell you when you will give us protec- 
tion. It will be when our dwellings are wrapt in 
flames; when our fields are laid waste; when our 
people are driven from their homes; when death 


and desolation shall stalk over the land; when | 


our wives and our children shall be inhumanly 
butchered; when mourning and grief shall cover 
the land, and the tears of the widow and the cries 


of the orphan shall tell you the fate of your | 


wretched policy. Then, it will be then, that you 


will be very kind in giving us protection! When | 


blood has been shed; when lives have been lost, |! 


and when desolation has marked our fair and 
beautiful fields as her own, then you will believe 


in the necessity of protection! and it is then that | 


we shallreceive youraid! See what your wretched 
policy has done for Florida. Look at her condi- 


tion. Houses burnt; plantations eres the | 


people driven from their homes; villages deserted, | 


and men, women, and children inhumanly slaugh- 
tered! The picture is but begun. Look still 
further at the gallant men that have fallen; look 
at the inhuman massacres that have been com- 
mitted; and perhaps I may reach the convictions 


of certain gentlemen in this House by saying to | 


them, look at the millions that have beenexpended 
in endeavoring to put down a few Indians in 
Florida. Sir, the whole affair is a disgrace to the 
country. 
proper steps were not taken to pes this war, 
which could have been easily done; and it is a 
shameful and abiding disgrace upon the annals 
of our country, that Oceola, at the head of a few 
hundred warriors, has baffled the skill and eluded 
the grasp of our bravest and most experienced 
officers, at the head of a much superior force. 
And the war is still going on; and how it will 


end, and when, and where, no one knows. Does \| 


not this afford us a lesson of wisdom? Is not 
this sufficient to convince you that for the purpose 
of seeming to be very economical and very patri- 
otic, we have too long pursued that miserable and 
wretched policy which brings upon our people 
ruin, desolation,and death, and upon our country 
shame and disgrace? Let us change this course. 


It is a disgrace to our name that the | 


idle to fight Indians with regular troops. 
Fort Leavenworth and Fort Des Moines is two || 
hundred miles; and between Fort Des Moines } 


b| 


I do 
not mean to disparage our officers and troops of 
the regular Army. 
and braver and more skillful officers in the sci- 
ence of war, never lived. It is their very science 
that makes them unfit to fight the Indians. Look 
back at the Black Hawk war; look at the present 


| 


shows that we now have on our northern and || think our regular force sufficient to give us all the | 


ee 
ountry, and the | position of our surplus revenue, the unusval 
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| course pursued by the gentleman from Tennessee 


Braver men than they are, || 


one in Florida, and say if I have not spoken the ' 


truth. I say without hesitation, and I repeat 


without meaning any disparagement, that had | 


the gallant Dodge, with his corps of dragoons, 
been in Florida, he would long since have term- 
inated the war. 

Give us western men—men who can use the 


| rifle, and who can fight the Indian upon his own 
But we are answered that the propo- || 


terms, and I answer for it that they will render 


one we are in the habit of receiving from our 


| regular troops. 
Sir, | hope the amendment will be carried. I 
| ask it as a matter of right—as an act of justice. 


difference between the || 


I ask it for the peace and safety of my constitu- 
ents. I ask it to stay the tomahawk, and to pre- 
vent the shedding of blood; and you may rely 


| upon it it will be the means of accomplishing all | 





1] 
1 


| 


those ends for which I ask it. 

I said that I asked it as a matter of right, and 
as a matter of justice. Asa matter of right be- 
cause we are your countrymen; we are American 
citizens, and have the right to look to the Gov- 
ernment for that adequate protection which she 
owes to every portion of the country, and to all 
of her citizens. As a matter of justice because 


your policy has placed them upon our borders, | 
and because you have armed them yourselves. | 


| Never, in the history of our country, have any 
| Indians been better prepared“ for war than those 


you have placed upon our frontiers. The Gov- 


ernment has not only furnished them with the | 
_ best of arms, but with the greatest abundance of 


ammunition. After having done all this, will you 
still hesitate te give us the protection we ask? 
If you do, you are faithless to the pledge which 
your policy has created, and faithless to the obli- 
gations you owe us as your countrymen. 


ARMAMENT OF FORTIFICATIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. C. CAMBRELENG, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 27, 1836, 


| 
On his motion, made in the Committee of the Whole on | 


the state of the Union, to appropriate $1,224,000 for the 
armament of aur Fortifications. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG said: 


I feel it to be a duty I owe the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, in presenting the first proposition to 
dispose of a part of our surplus revenue, to sub- 
mit some views on the income and expenditure 
of our Government. Although I shall take the 
occasion to notice some charges, I can assure the 


committee that no personal motive could have |, 


induced me to take up a moment of their time. 
Believing, however, as I sincerely do, that the 
proposition to distribute the surplus revenue 
would be disastrous in its consequences, I cannot 
refrain from contributing even my humble efforts 
to arrest a measure which, if it 1s ever adopted, 
must, | think, revolutionize the character of our 
State and Federal Governments. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that in discussing the 
important questions connected with our public 
defenses, our Federal expenditures, and the dis- 





! 


| able mockery on earth to pretend to fight Indians | lished in the re of the day. 


| 


} 
| 
| 


— 


| to their country a very different account from the,'| 


{Mr. Bett] on a former occasion should oblige 
me to ask the indulgence of the committee while 
n pub. 
I regret, sir 
that the gentleman from Tennessee, in his ex. 
tensive and comprehensive speech on Politica] 
principles, finances, national defense, and the 
— of parties and of Governments, should 
iave thought it a proper occasion to notice me 
personally, and to arraign my conduct in relation 
to the appropriation bills at the last and present 
sessions. In regard, sir, to the proceedings of 


the last night of the late session, I concur with 


the — that it cannot be supposed * that 
the Speaker could possibly remember all that was 
said and done on that most harassing night.” 


But there are some things which the presidin 


officer of the House on that night ought certain] 
to have remembered. The gentleman has charged 
me with gratuitously assuming that there was no 
quorum, when he himself announced the fact in 
reporting the yeas and nays on the Letcher res. 
olutions—the very first question stated by the 
Chair after the committee of conference returned, 
and which remained on other motions still the 
uestion when the House adjourned at half-past 
three in the morning. Again, the gentleman has 
argued to prove that it was in my power to com- 
mand a quorum. ‘This, sir, is an extraordinary 
argument to come from the late Speaker, who 
was unable to command a quorum, and who, 
when calied upon to enforce his authority, and 
compel members to vote, declined deciding even 
the ee question of his power. The gen- 
tleman must also pardon me for expressing my 


surprise that he, of all others, should now en- 





| 








| Should be revised by the Speaker. 


| last ten 


deavor to prove that the committee returned at 


‘an earlier hour than that which I stated ona 
| former occasion. 


Sir, I rely neither upon my 
own nor the subsequent recollection of any gen- 
tleman. The Journal of this House is the only 
evidence in which confidence can be placed. The 
time when the committee returned is recorded on 
that very Journal, made up by the officer of the 
House, and revised, ratified, and signed by the 
gentleman himself. - 

Mr. BELL denied that he signed the Journal— 
explained the difficulty of examining it—that it 
was, of course, not read in the House, &c. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. Sir, it is immaterial; 
it is made up by the officer of the House, and 
My declara- 
tion as to the time when the committee returned 
is recorded on that Journal; it was made in the 
presence of the members of the House; of the 
gentleman from Tennessee himself; of both my 
colleagues on the committee, including the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, [Mr. Lewis,] who was 
present then, as he is now. That declaration 
was uncontradicted then, and will remain so as 
long as the record of our proceedings shall last. 

But the gentleman from Tennessee makes 
another grave charge, that ‘the regular and ordi- 
‘nary appropriations for the Army, Navy, and 
‘ fortifications, were not reported by the Commit- 
‘tee of Ways and Means at the first of the ses- 
‘sion, nor until after the lapse of nearly a month; 
‘and after they were reported, they were per- 


| * mitted to sleep upon the table for more than a 
‘ month before they were seriously moved.”’ 


The gentleman must pardon me for saying that 
his attack is unusual and extraordinary. I never, 


| sir, should have thought of instituting any com- 


parison between the industry of the present with 
any former Committee of Ways and Means had 
not the inquiry assumed a dignity 7 having been 
noticed by the late Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The charge, coming from so re- 
spectable a quarter, gave me the trouble to ex- 
amine our Journals in the long sessions for the 
ears; and I find that these bills were 
never before reported in so short a time after the 
committees were announced. The gentleman 
may go back, sir, for forty years, and I doubt 
whether he will find an instance in which the 
Army, Navy, and fortification bills were reported 
as these were, in fifteen days after the committees 
were announced. They were announced on the 
14th, and these bills were reported on the 29th 
December. 
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peu not reported as early. as at former ses- 
gions, but he spoke of negligence in reference to 
the prospect of a French war, &c. 4 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. There was no negli- 
gence, sir, on the part of the committee, in acting 
upon and reporting these bills, nor was there, on 
my part, in calling them up. I moved the con- 
sideration of the Navy bill on the 13th January, 
and the bill was completed in its details on that 
day. Anxious to adopt prompt measures of de- 
fense, the committee did not wait for the move- 
ments of the Department, but instructed me to 
propose an additional appropriation of $1,050,000 
for increasing our navy afloat. On that motion 
adebate arose. At this time, the bill for the re- 
lief of the sufferers by the calamitous fire in New 
York reached the House from the Senate. Be- 
lieving that a measure which was so urgently 
required would be promptly adopted, I moved its 
immediate consideration, never supposing that a 
measure of that character would be fiercely re- 
sisted for two months. I am responsible for 
moving its consideration; but the committee well 
know that I am in no manner responsible for the 
procrastinated debate that followed. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, 





has thought proper to allude ‘to my course as to | 


the appropriation bills. I hope he will not think 
it unkind if I should, in return, notice his move- 
ments in regard to the Navy appropriation bill, 
When | moved that bill, on the 13th of January, 
the gentleman immediately objected to its consid- 
eration, and proposed to engage us in a debate 
upon various amendments to our rules and orders. 
Ata moment when the question of peace or war 
was undecided; when, sabestherandion the sub- 
sequent discovery of the gentleman that the party 
in power never contemplated a war, the question 
was so nicely balanced as to bafile the soundest 
judgments. At such a moment he proposed to 
set aside the ordinary naval appropriation bill, 
which has almost uniformly passed this House 
in the month of January, without debate, and 
which embraces appropriations for expenditures 
in every quarter of the globe. Sir, what was the 
next movement of the gentleman, when the bill 
came up on the 9th of February? The Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs having previously reported 
a bill providing for allextraordinary expenditures, 
I had arranged with the gentleman deus North 
Carolina [Mr. Bynum] to yield me the floor, that 
I might withdraw my motion foran extraordinary 
appropriation, in order that we might at once 
pass the bill. In withdrawing my motion, I 
announced that my object was to terminate the 
debate, and to act meee on these appro- 
priations, as they were urgently required for the 
naval service. But the moment I withdrew my 
motion, the some from Tennessee interposed 
a second and an unexpected obstacle. He moved 
to strike out one half of the appropriations for all 
our navy-yards, not even excepting Pensacola, 
which he has subsequently soeloquently defended. 
And what was the object of his motion? To save 
some three hundred thousand dollars, to provide 
for the contingency of a war with France! Why, 
sir, if that war had come upon us, these ver 
expenditures would have been tripled or quad- 
rupled. That motion was subsequently modified 
and limited to striking out one half of the pro- 
vision for the Portsmouth navy-yard, and a debate 
followed. Next came the third movement of the 
entleman from Tennessee, on the 16th of March. 

had understood that he was about to withdraw 
his proposition, and I had hoped that the naval 
Service was no longer to be embarrassed by 
curing these appropriations; but, to my sur- 
prise, the gentleman withdrew his motion only 
to substitute another, to enable him to commence 
a debate on the affairs of the nation. He moved 
to strike out the whole appropriation for Ports- 
mouth, not from hostility to that navy-yard, but 
because he thought the number ought to be 
reduced. 

Another and a long debate followed, which 
was terminated on the 6th of April, and when 
the grace was finally taken the next day, the 

ntleman declined voting upon his own motion! 

d how was this explained? He had intended 
to modify his motion, and to submit the prop- 
osition of the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
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Everett,|] which was to strike out $63,000, | 
leaving $4,000 for repairs. The $63,000, every | 
dollar of which was for preserving our timber 
boats and spars, was to be stricken out, and the 
64,000 for repairs was to remain. Why, sir, 
eave the property of Government to perish, and 
repair a navy-yard which it was proposed to 
abandon? 

I shall not, sir, on this or on any occasion, | 
impute improper motives to the gentleman from 
Tennessee or any other member of this House; 
but he must pardon me for saying that he must 
not be surprised if the public should think his | 
course somewhat extraordinary for a professed 
friend of the Navy, and a supporter of this Ad- 
ministration in all its efficient raeasures. Nor, 
sir, ought he to be astonished, however pure and 
just his motives no doubt are, if his successive 
motions following this appropriation bill, as they 
have done throughout the session, should be con- 
nected with other movements which have had 
the effect to embarrass Government and alarm 
the country. Sir, even the bill for the support 


it for a fortnight, and when the question was on 
its final passage, the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Mercer|—a gentleman of ability and great | 
experience in legislation—moved to recommit it | 
for the purpose of appending to it a provision for | 
distributing three iad venety millions of the sur- | 
plus revenue !—a measure which, if it had been | 
adopted, would have effectually defeated the bill | 
for the support of Government. Again, sir, have 
we not had call after call upon the Treasury for 
weekly and monthly statements of the balance of 


the public money—of the revenue from customs | 
and lands—of the amount of public money in, and | 


the condition of, the deposit banks. Have we not 
had attempts, as in 1834, to excite panic and alarm 
about the tottering condition of the deposit banks, 
and the enormous surplus of public money, which 
was all in jeopardy? Can gentlemen be surprised 
if some of these extraordinary movements should 
be ascribed to the then approaching elections in 
Virginia, Connecticut, and Rhode Island? But no 
matter what may have been the design of gentle- 
men in both Houses, the effect has been to embar- 
rass and injure every branch of the public service 
—to diminish the necessary expenditures of the 
_— for the Army, Navy, and fortifications; and, 

y postponing the appropriations for the public 
service, to increase the surplus—the very evil gen- | 
tlemen complain of—and to add some five millions | 
to that large amount which they tell us is in 


jeopardy! Whatever may have been the purpose | 


of those who are anxious for the distribution of 
our surplus among the States, the interest of the 
country has been sacrificed. Some millions have 


been added to the balance in our Treasury, which | 


might have been long since applied to measures | 


indispensably necessary for our defense; and, by 
postponing the contracts of Government, we have 
now to make them at heavily increased rates. 

The gentleman from Tennessee is equally un- 
fortunate in his attack upon this Administration 
for its extravagant expenditures. 
especially to the increase of those for harbors, 
rivers, roads, &c., from half a million to near two 
millions. 
and not of executive origin. If you would ascer- 


He refers | 


These expenditures are of legislative, | 


tain their origin, go to your Committees on Com- | 


merce, Roads and Canals,and Ways and Means— 


witness the importunities of members for appro- | 


riations, for surveys and improvements of every | 


ind. Str, the class of expenditures referred to 


by the gentleman embraces the Delaware break- | 


water, more than ten years old, and the Cumber- 
land road, of some thirty years standing. 


No | 


Executive can be held responsible for extrava- | 


gance in public expenditures, when the legis- 
lative branch of the Government is, on principle, 
opposed to it. As well might the gentleman hold 
this Administration accountable for the measures 
of that Congress which passed the Maysville 
road bill, or for rechartering the Bank of the 
United States. Mr. Chairman, the increase of 
the expenditures of the Federal Government is a 
very proper subject of inquiry, and there is no 

riod when it is more necessary than when we 
ave an overflowing Treasury. One of the chief 
causes of this increase is the extraordinary growth 
of our population, and the expansion of our ter- 


|| greater economy or dispatch. 





i ernment to sa 


ritory; but the regulator of these expenditures, 
no matter what may be the economy of the exec- 


| utive branch of the Government, is our Treasury. 


They have uniformly risen with the flood, and 
subsided with the ebb, of our revenue. The 
amount expended in the first legislative year 
of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, 1802, was 
$3,700,000; in the last, 1809, it was $7,400,000. 
The expenses of the Navy were tripled, and of 
the Army quadrupled; necessarily so, sir, owing 
to the spoliations on our commerce, and prepara- 
tions for war. But when we were deprived of 
our revenue by the restrictions of that day, we 
find the expenditures in the first year of Mr. 
Madison’s administration suddenly reduced to 
$5,500,000. After the war was over, we had, in 
1816, an overflowing Treasury. We immediately 
had projects, as now, for new and increased ex- 
enditures of every description, which, had they 
hewn carried into full operation, would have 
increased our expenditures by this time to fort 
millions annually. We were saved from this 


| extravagance by a sudden decline in the revenues 
| of Government could not escape. After debating || 


of the country, which obliged us to reduce even 
our annual appropriation for the increase of the 
Navy one half, and to curtail our expenditures in 
every branch. But, even with all this forced 
economy, they were reduced only to $11,200,000 
in 1820 and 1821, more than double what they 
had been in 1810 and 1811. In the administra- 
tion of the venerable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] the expenses rose to about 
thirteen millions; but I cannot hold him any more 
accountable forthe economy of a Congress, which 
he could not control, than I should this Adminia- 
tration for the acts of another which attempted 
to recharter the Bank of the United States. The 
ordinary expenditures of our Government are 
now estimated at $17,000,000. In examining the 
details of the increase, there will be found but 
one million which can be justly considered as 
of executive origin, in the Indian and naval 
branches, and these expenditures are sanctioned 
by public opinion throughovt the country. Sir, 
we have approached another crisis, when we 
have an overflowing Treasury, and it will require 
the utmost caution and prudence to avoid em- 
barking in the many wild schemes which we have 
had, and shall have, for emptying our Treasury. 
It would be well to deliberate upon them before 
we adopt any new contrivance to diminish our 
surplus; it would be wise to inquire how long we 
are to have an overflowing Treasury, and whether 
we have, or shall have, for ten years to come, a 
surplus of revenue adequate to defray even the 
cost of measures which are admitted on all hands 


| to be indispensably necessary for the defense of 


the country. 

The gentleman from Tennessee seems to ap- 
prehend the most disastrous consequences from 
the measures adopted in relation to the Bank of 
the United States. He tells us that ‘* the most 
‘ obvious and alarming accession of executive pat- 
‘ronage, power, and influence which has taken 
‘ place has proceeded from the policy of the Ad- 
‘ ministration in putting down the United States 
‘Bank;”’ and that the effect has been ‘to put 
‘the Treasury, the money power of the country, 


| fat the absolute disposal of the Executive.’’ 


These declarations come from a gentleman who 
voted for every measure to put down the Bank 
of the United States, and to ratify the removal of 
the deposits! Sir, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see need not be alarmed; he and his friends may 
console themselves in every quarter of this Union; 


| for so long as this Government stands, nine tenths 





of those who by law are authorized to make the 
currency of the country a source of revenue, will 
never be found in any great contest, whether em- 
ployed by Government or not, supporting those 
whom they know tobe hostile to laws from which, 
in part, they derive their income. No, sir, these 
gentlemen will support the Opposition candidates 
for the Presidency, without reference to charac- 
ter, qualifications, or principles. Ivis but justice, 
however, to the institutions employed by Gov- 
that the public money never was 


| in safer hands, and that the financial arrange- 


ments of the Treasury were never executed with 
It is difficult to 


i understand, sir, what gentlemen mean by placing 


the Treasury ‘‘ at the absolute disposal of the 
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Executive,’’ when we all know that not a dollar 
can be disbursed without our authority. As it 
regards the banks or places where the public 
moneys shall be deposited, and the condition on 
which such agents shall be employed, can we 
blame the Executive because Congress has neg- 
lected to do its duty? We are ready to go with 
gentlemen at any time into the discussion and 
adjustment of this question—to surround the pub- 
lic revenue with all practicable guards—to emplo 

other agents than banks, if such can be Crook 
and for one I should be gratified, and I believe 
the public interest and the interests of trade gen- 
erally would be essentially served, if the Treasury 
were entirely to dispense with the agency of banks 
of circulation, compelled as they are to expand 
and contract their credit according to the frequent 
fluctuations of our revenue. But, sir, I am not 
willing to go with gentlemen for the distribution 
of any portion of our surplus revenue. That 
there is, and probably will continue to be, a sur- 
plus which may not be required for a short time 
to come, cannot be denied; but it is equally cer- 
tain that we have not only great and indispens- 
able objects to apply it to, but that we are ap- 


proaching a crisis in our financial affairs for which || 


we ought now to prepare. What temporary dis-_ 


position should be made of a portion of our sur- 
plus is a question full of difficulty. We must 
either charge the banks an interest upon it, or 
invest it for annual disbursement. It is a hard 
alternative to choose between bad measures; itis 
a choice of evils forced upon us by the temporary 
condition of our Treasury. An investment in 
stocks is proposed. Nothing but dire necessity 
should ever induce this Government to become a 
dealer in stocks. I trust we shall hereafter dis- 
solve all connection between this Government and 
stocks or banks, and forever suspend the powers 
and duties of the commissioners of the sinking 
fund. But if we must invest a portion of our 
surplus, let us not put it beyond our control; for 
we shall soon have occasion for its use. Let it 
be considered as a fund pledged to the purposes 
for which the public lands were originally ceded 
the Confederation—for defraying all charges of 
war, and all other expenses that shall be incurred 
for the common defense or general welfare.’’ 
Mr. Chairman, the existence of a large surplus 
in your Treasury is a serious evil, not because it 
is withdrawn from the uses of trade; for that can 
only exist where State legislation has placed un- 
necessary restrictions on the employment of cap- 
ital. But it is a national evil to draw, through 
the medium of taxation, millions into your Treas- 
ury before it is wanted for the purposes of Gov- 
ernment. And what, sir, is the origin of this 
evil? The gentleman from Tennessee, in de- 
nouncing Federal principles, need not have gone 


1816, so far as they affected our Constitution and 
the permanent interests of our country, went far 
beyond any of the measures of 1798. I refer to 
this subject for no political object, and with no 
hostility towards any gentleman. I speak of the 
measures of the Congress of 1816; and, among 
others, of the tariff of that day, which laid the 


foundation of a new system, and was the origin | 


of your existing surplus. Prior to that period 
the wants ne were ascertained before 
our taxes were Increased; 


since then, sir, we have | 


been taxed to benefit particular interests, without | 


reference to the condition of our Treasury. Under 


this system millions were prematurely drawn from | 


the consumption of the country, and under it we 
brought our Confederacy to the verge of dissolu- 
tion. The celebrated compromise act—the result 
of that system—a measure we adopted to preserve 
the harmony of the Union, is one of the great 
causes of our existing surplus. Look at its pro- 
visions, 

Instead of reducing our revenue from customs, 


as was recommended by the President, to an | 
amount equal to the wants of Government, that | 


act provides that four tenths of the excess of duty 


beyond twenty per cent., amounting to about nine | 
millions, should be reduced in the pone of | 


nine years, and that the six tenths o 


Sir, if we can take off that amount in six months, 
could we not have reduced our tariff in three 
years? Had we done so, we should not now be 


the excess | 
then existing should be reduced in six months! )| 


} 
j 
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| drawing $20,000,000 instead of $10,000,000 an- 
'nually from customs. And had we not disre- 
garded the repeated recommendations of the Pres- 
ident, we should have long since revised our land 
laws. 
and not the executive, branch of the Government 
is entirely responsible to the country. 
Sir, I iL not believe in the continuance of an 
overflowing Treasury. I may be deceived, but 


I do not believe that the revenue under the com- | 
promise act, and the receipts from the public lands, | 
will be permanently sufficient to pay the expenses | 
of Government. But if the dreams of gentlemen | 


are to be realized—if we are to have twenty mil- 
lions from customs, and twenty more from public 
lands—if we are to have no ebb, but, contrary to 
the experience of ages, one eternal flood of rev- 
enuc—what, I ask gentlemen, will become our 
duty? 
not believe in the existence of a permanent sur- 


plus; but if we have twenty millions annually, or || 
any amount beyond the wants of Government, 1] 
your compromise act, rely upon it, will not escape 


modification. We shall find that our successors 
will as little respect our legislative compacts for 


perpetual corporations. 
| our theories, the om of this country, in no 
| portion of it, will ever consent to be taxed a 
dollar beyond the wants of Government, under 
| any speculative pretext whatsoever. That cele- 


| brated compromise act will be examined hereafter. | 
Whenever it is, it will be found one of the most | 


| oppressive measures upon the agricultural interest 
| that ever was devised. 


_ facturing capitalists could not have framed a tariff 


| laboring classes, 
| relinquished, and the whole weight of your rev- 


| enue from customs falls upon commodities indis- 
| pensably necessary. Even when the duties are 


reduced, under the compromise act, to twenty | 


| per cent. on a home valuation, with cash duties, 


charges, and exchange, it will be equal to a pro- \| 
| tection of fifty per cent.—raising to that extent || 

all supplies consumed, whether of foreign or | 
This tax upon agriculture is | 
‘imposed upon an assumption wholly fallacious, || 
| that manufactures outgrow agriculture—the fact | 
| is the reverse, and has been so for half a century. | 


| domestic origin. 


| 'The importation of every commodity coming in 


| competition with ours, and of any importance, | 
| has uniformly increased. ‘The importations of 


| 1835, in every branch, largely exceeded those in 
| any one year previous. It 1s, therefore, mani- 
festly unjust to tax our great and most valuable 


|| interests perpetually, for the exclusive benefit of 
back to 1798; the measures of the Congress of 


,a small portion of the community. Certainly, 

| sir, if we are to have twenty millions of revenue 

from customs, as gentlemen tell us, we may spare 

| our country one half of this excess of unjust 
| taxation. 

We are also to have twenty millions of revenue 


| from public lands. Is thjs caused by emigration? | 


| No, sir, but a small proportion of it. It is noto- 
riously through fraud and speculation; and to in- 


crease this fund for distribution we are to be the | 


| passive observers of these frauds, and permit 
associations of capitalists on the Atlantic border 


the West and the low lands of the South. Sir, 
the public domain was ceded for no such purpose; 
it was never designed to be transferred from Gov- 
| ernment to our capitalists. It is a noble inherit- 
ance, in which every farmer and every farmer’s 
son has an interest, whether in the old or the 
| new States; and whatever may be the opinion of 
our great land proprietors, the farmers of the old 
| as well as of the new States will never consent 
that our public lands shall be transferred to those 
who calculate on enriching themselves at the ex- 
| pense of the emigrant. 
question, nor on that of our public defenses, enter 
into the views of gentlemen; I cannot regulate 
either by geographical rules or parallels of lati- 
tude. ‘The settlement of our western country 


| Surface of the globe. We sce the light of civil- 
ization penetrating the shades of the wilderness, 
and our emigrant population spreading and adding 





presents one of the sublimest scenes upon the | 
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For the existing surplus the legislative, | 


I mean, sir, to excite no alarm, for I do | 





perpetual taxation as they will our laws enacting | 
Sir, whatever may be | 


A convention of manu- | 


. . * | 
to monopolize every acre of our rich prairies of 


I cannot, sir, on this | 


} 
j 
' 


|| double taxation. 
more unfriendly to the agricultural and other | 
Under our old laws luxuries || 
| were selected as objects for the highest taxation; || 

under our modern policy, the taxes on these are || 
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to our Confederacy new and great States, where 
but a generation since all was wild and dark. 
cannot participate in the feelings of gentlemen who 
mourn over such scenes, and talk of the impoy.- 
erishment of the old States. I rejoice to see the 
emigrant on his route, for I feel the assurance 
that one man at least has escaped from the vag. 
salage of our northern corporations to breathe 
| the free and independent air of the West. Quy; 

policy in regard to our public lands has been 
neither wise nor parental. Revenue should haye 
been a secondary consideration. The public do. 
main should in every country be mainly consid. 
ered as a source of wealth and population; jt 
| should be reserved for the emigrant, and not for 
the speculator. Our sales of public lands should 
| be restricted to those who actually settle upon 
|them. Your receipts from that source would 
then be regulated by emigration; they would be 
| steady, and we should not have, as we now have, 

three millions in one year, and fifteen in another, 
We ought not to sacrifice the interests of the 
West to add to the profits of our capitalists. We 
have already, by State and Federal legislation, 
made our revenue and currency tributary to their 
income; let us n6ét permit our public lands to be- 
come a third source of revenue, and that, too, at 
the expense of agrfulture. Distribute the pro- 
ceeds of your public lands, and what will be the 
relative position of the manufacturing capitalist 
of the East and the agriculturist of the West? 
As you increase your tariff, you increase the 
surplus capital of the former, to be invested in 
| public lands to be sold at a profit to the latter. 
On one side we have two incomes; on the other, 
Such will be one of the results 
of transferring our lands to speculators, and dis- 
tributing our surplus revenue. 

But, Mr. Chairman, before we engage in any 
extravagant expenditures, or rashly distribute 
our surplus revenue among the States, let us 
examine into the condition of our finances, past, 
| present, and prospective, and inquire thoroughly 
into the cause of the present extraordinary con- 
dition of the trade and revenue of the country. 
This cannot be understood without going into 
some details, and tracing the progress of our 
exports, imports, customs, public lands, and 
banks. The exports of domestic produce, the 
permanent regulator of our revenue from cus- 
toms, and generally of the receipts from public 
lands, amounted, in 1828, to $50,000,000—they 
increased, and, in 1835, reached $98,500,000. 
For five years the increase was steady, rising, in 
that term, from $50,000,000 to $70,000,000 in 
1833; but between 1833 and 1835 they suddenly 
| rose to $98,500,000—in other words, at the rate 

of $5,000,000 annually in the first four years— 
$11,000,000 in 1834, and $17,500,000 in 1835. 
Your importations for consumption, I mean after 
deducting the amount exported, were, in 1830, at 
$49,000,000. It is proper to state that I do not 
| refer to the statements reported from the Treas- 
ury,as they include specie among the merchandise 
| consumed in the country, which I have excluded 
in my calculations. The amount of merchandise 
| imported for consumption rose from $49,000,000 
in 1830, ($10,000,000 below the exports of do- 
mestic produ¢e in that year,) to $87,000,000 in 
1834; and in 1835 suddenly to $122,000,000, 
being $23,500,000 beyond the exports of domestic 
produce. The revenue of the first quarter of 1835 
was not very large, but, judging from the im- 
portations in the remainder of the year, and the 
extraordinary revenue at the port of New York, 
for the first quarter of the present year, there can 
be no doubt of an importation for consumption 
in the year ending the 1st of April, of from thirty- 
five to fifty millions beyond the exports of do- 
mestic produce. The receipts from the public 
lands were, in 1828, about a million; they rose 
gradually to $4,850,000 in 1834, and then sud- 
denly to $14,750,000 in 1835. 

Such, sir, are the evidences of sudden and ex- 
traordinary overtrading. These seasons of specu- 
lavion are incidental to our rapidly growing coun- 
try; and without any other cause, after twenty 
years of peace, it was natural to expect that, 
enjoying as we do, unparalleled prosperity, and 
outstripping all other nations in the growth of 
wealth and population, we should be, as we now 
| are, hurried on everywhere by a wild and uncal- 
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culating spirit of speculation. But other causes 
have accelerated speculation, and a sudden ex- 
ansion of credit within the last two years. The 
severe lessons we received between 1818 and 1820, 
from overbanking and overtrading, arrested for a 
time, the increase of banking capital; and in the 
ten years from 1820 to 1830, the increase was 
only about fifteen millions, while from 1830 to 
the present time it has been suddenly augmented | 
more than one hundred millions. Owing to this 
cause, and the solid prosperity of the country, | 
there was a strong tendency to overtrading, when 
the bank of the United States commenced curtail- 
ing in 1833, and in nineteen months reduced its | 
loans and exchange nearly nineteen millions in 
November, 1834. This reduction had its effect | 
upon the banks and trade of the country. But 
the moment the bank changed its policy, and 
united with other banks, and with trade, in ex- | 
anding business and credit, the spirit of specu- | 
lation suddenly spread throughout the Union. 
Between November, 1834, and July, 1835, the 
bank increased its issues between nine and ten 
millions, and its loans and exchanges about nine- 
teen millions and a half. This affords some idea 
of the vast and sudden expansion of the business 
of all the banks in the Union, and of the increase 
of that immense mass of private credit which it | 
is impossible to measure. One other cause—and 
a powerful one it is—has added to this spirit of 
speculation, and is sufficient to explain the mys- | 
tery about exchange. 


the chief currency of Europe, more valuable here 
than it is there: we suddenly became purchasers, 
after being for so many years venders of gold; 
and the effect of that act was to substitute gold, 
in place of silver, as our currency. 

But whatever may have been the causes of the 
present condition of the country, it is an unnat- 


Our act altering the rela- | 
tive value of gold and silver made the former, | 
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ural one. Prices cannot continue to rise; the tide 


of trade and revenue cannot roll on forever. The 


moment it reaches its utmost point of elevation, | 


the returning ebb will be felt in every quarter of | 


this Union; and we shall feel it—sensibly feel it, 
in every branch of our revenue. We have been 


for eighteen months past as we were from 1816 | 


to 1818. We had a revenue from customs in | 


1816 of $36,000,000, which fell to $13,000,000 in 
1821. Our imports were, according to the Treas- 
ury statements, $133,000,000 in 1816, and but 
$41,000,000 in 1821." Our sales of public lands 
were, in 1815, $2,300,000. They rose to about 
$7,200,000 in 1818; then rose suddenly to about 
$17,700,000 in 1819; and as suddenly fell in 1820 


to $1,900,000. Such, sir, has been our experi- | 


ence; and yet we are told we are to have no dim- | 
our importations may go on at the | 
rate of $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 annually, | 
but the higher they reach the more terrible will | 


inution! 


be the revulsion. If between 1816 and 1821 they 
fell from $133,000,000 to $41,000,000, where is 
the reduction to stop when the ebb follows our 
present flood? Will it stop at $100,000,000, more 
than double the amount in 1830, or willit stop at 
$75,000,000, far beyond the usual amount im- 
ported for consumption in former years? Before 
gentlemen ae with our revenue and empty 
our Treasury, 


or distribute our existing surplus, let them reflect 
that we have relinquished the duty on nearly half 
of all our importations; let them inquire what 
revenue one half of even $100,000,000 would give 


at the twenty per cent. proposed in the compro- | 


mise act. 


If our tariff, as it now is, had existed in 1821, | 


your revenue from customs would have been less 
than seven millions. In our prospective calcula- 
tions on our revenue from customs, we have but 
two years, and those of heavy importations, to 
guide us—1834 and 1835. In the former year the 
whole importation of merchandise for consump- 
tion was $87,000,000, of which $47,200,000 were 


liable to duty, and $39,800,000 were free of | 


duty. In 1835 the aggregate was $122,000,000, 
$64,000,000 dutiable, and $58,000,000 free. As- 
suming the same ratio for past years, and the 
amount heretofore imported, which are now 
chargeable with duty, will be found to be for the 
ten = ending with 1829, at an average of 
$26,700,000; that for-1830 but $27,000,000; and 


hope they will devise the ways | 
and means to fill it again. Before they squander | 








the average of the last six years, when the 
imports have been 7 increasing, is only 
$45,000,000. Should the importations for con- 
sumption only decline to $75,000,000, which 
would be equivalent to a gross importation of | 
$95,000,000, you would have but $40,000,000 on 
which your revenue, under the existing tariff, 
would be collected. Your revenue last year, 
when this class ofarticles amounted to $64,000,000, 
was $19,300,000. A consumption of $40,000,000 
of dutiable articles would give you a revenue of 
little more than $12,500,000. What shall we 
have under the compromise act when that takes 
effect; when other articles are to be added to the 
free list, besides those reductions that are pro- 
posed at the present session? What will your 
twenty per cent. duty then yield you? Sir, 
before gentlemen talk of distributing our surplus, | 
they had better inquire how we are to defray the 
expenses of our Government hereafter. Our 
ordinary expenses are already estimated at 
$17,500,000, and even these will continue to 
advance as long as we have a surplus, without 
taking into view the claims amounting to mil- 
lions, not even to be estimated, for extraordinary 
purposes, which are accumulating upon us; and 
most of which are for indispensable purposes. 
Where is the revenue hereafter to come from to 


| pay some twenty or twenty-five millions for all 


our expenditures, with all the economy we can 
exercise, from public lands? 

Sir, while I do not concur with the gentleman 
from Tennessee, that the revenue from this source 
will be reduced to a million in three years, yet 
we all know that these speculations cannot be 
carried on to any great extent under a heavy 
pressure upon the money market. When the 
supply of capital fails, and fail it will, your rev- 
enue from public lands must suddenly decline, 
but not quite so low as in former periods of pres- 
sure and distress, owing to the internal improve- 
ments of the West. One thing, however, is 
certain, that whenever the spirit of speculation 
is checked, your revenue from customs and pub- 
lic lands will not both pay the annual ordinary 
and extraordinary charges upon your Treasury. 
The same opinions were entertained in 1816 as 
we now hear. They had $36,000,000 from cus- 
toms in one year, and had a balance in the Treas- 
ury of $22,000,000. In 1820 and 1821 we cur- 
tailed our expenditures, and authorized loans to 
the amount of $8,000,000. No wise financier will 
tamper with a revenue depending, as ours does, 
on the vicissitudes of the natural, commercial, 
and political world. 

Without, Mr. Chairman, taking into view the 
deficiency in our revenue which may exist here- 
after, what is the present condition of our finances 
which authorizes us to distribute some twenty or 
thirty millions of surplus revenue? I shall not, 
sir, include in the estimate of our available means 
the stock in the Bank of the United States. Of 
that stock $619,000 belongs not to the Govern- 
ment, but to the Navy pension fund. Jt is not 


your officers, seamen, and marines, to provide 
pensions for invalids and for the widows and 
orphans of those who may die in the service. 
We can expect little justice from an institution 
which would divide the premium on the stock 
belonging to such a fand among the capitalists 
of this and other countries. If the widows’ and 
orphans’ fund is excluded from all partition in 
the benefits of the new partnership, Government 
has no reason to expect justice, unless through 
the avenues of chancery. We shall want that 


Treasury. We had in the Treasury on the Ist 
January last of available funds.. .§25,523,986 89 
Theappropriations authorized prior 

to that date, but not expended, 

amounted to..... $9,210,573 76 
From this is to be de- 

ducted the amount 

applicable to the ex- 

penditures of 1836, 

and the amount to 

be transferred tothe 


surplus fund...++. 828,290 40 
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From this it is the cus:om of the 
Treasury to deduct for claims on 
account of the principal and in- 
terest of the funded and un- 


funded Gedbue cases cweieneouns 290,789 00 





| Leaving in the Treasury on the Ist 


of January last......++++e. ++ $16,850,914 53 


In speaking of the balance in the Treasury, I 





drawn from your Treasury, but from the pay of | 


fund long before it will be received into the | 





concur with gentlemen that it is not necessary to 
refer to unexpended appropriations; but we must 
| recollect that the money in the Treasury cannot 
| be twice appropriated, and that in alluding to a 
| surplus applicable to be distributed or applied to - 
| other objects, we had in the Treasury on the Ist 


| of January last, but about seventeen million dol- 
| lars; the above statement being made from the 
| corrected accounts in the Treasury. The balance 
| in the Treasury applicable to be appropriated to 
new Objects, WAS. ....eeecess see ee G16,800,914 
The ordinary appropriations for 1836 
| amounted to......++--$17,015,933 
The extraordinary appro- 
priations for 1836, for for- 
tificatiuns, Navy, arming 
fortifications, &c., with- 
out including any new 
work, and excluding a 
large amount reported... 
| Estimate for the Seminole 
war, including $2,120,000 
already appropriated... 4,500,000 
Additional appropriations 
in the civil and diplomatic 
bill, already passed the 
House. cccccsccicccces 
Installments of the 1,500,- 
000 francs, due under the 
French treaty, and pay- 
able in 18396.2.cs.s00c00« 925,000 
Three percent. to the States 
on the net sales of public 
lands. .eccewcccccescese 
Debt of the corporations of 
the District, passed the 
Senate and will pass the 
House. ..seeccessceeee 2,175,000 
For the execution of Indian 
treitics, according to a 
statement of the War 
Department, including 
appropriations added to 
the Indian bill......... 8,767,325 


7,000,000 





607,250 


500,000 








41,290,508 


_ 


$24,339,594 





In the foregoing statement of extraordinary 
| appropriations and claims on the Treasury, noth- 
| ing is included for new fortifications, or for the 
| prospective increase of the Navy; for miscella- 
neous claims and appropriations authorized by 
Congress; for any addition to the Army, or to- 
pographical corps; for the regiment of dragoons, 
and the volunteer corps of ten thousand men; 
nor is any sum estimated for the expense which 
may soon become necessary on the frontier of 
Texas. What all these may amount to it is not 
possible now to estimate. It is not intended to 
be understood that all these will be required for 
the service of 1836. The statement is made to 
| show what are the probable charges against the 
surplus on the Ist of January last, and the 
amount which may be received into the Treasury 
during the present year. It is impossible to 
anticipate what may be the revenue for 1836. 
|| Should the spirit of speculation continue unabated 
| till 1837, the revenue of the present may exceed 
|| that of the past year; but there are already symp- 
toms of extreme pressure in various quarters of 
the Union, and we hear of transfers of specie. 
The existing expansion of commercial specula- 
tion and credit is too great to authorize any ex- 
ctation that the pressure for money will cease. 

he trade and banks of the country have not 
been kept in check for a year and a half as in 

11 1834. Neither the Bank of the United States, 
{| nor all the banks in the Union, can now afford 





8,382,283 36 || relief by extending their business as they did in 


|| 1834. There is, indeed, but one remedy for 


17,141,703 53 |! an overtrading nation, and when that arrives, 
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whether in this year or the next, when the 
enormously-expanded debts of the country ought 





} 


to be reduced or canceled, prices must decline, | 


and our revenue from customs and public lands 
must suddenly give wa 

Whatever may be t 
January next, it will all be required to discharge 
the actual liabilities of the Treasury, and to pro- 
vide even for a small portion of indispensable 
measures of defense; and as to the year follow- 
ing the next, there is little probability that our 
receipts from customs and lands will be equal to 
the expenditures of Government without an ad- 
dition to the tariff. 

Such is the condition of our finances, and the 
prospect before us, when we are called upon on 
all sides to distribute the surplus revenue to an 
amount which would bankrupt our Treasury. 
This is the third time when an overflowing 


ie surplus on the Ist of | 
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a distinction between the revenue from customs, 
from lands ceded by the States, and from those 
acquired by purchase from France and Spain. 
Sir, every dollar in your Treasury is secured by 
the same constitutional guards, the revenues of 
the Confederation, and the lands ceded to it were 
all for the same common and confederated pur- 
poses. If there be a distinction, it is in favor of 
the moneys arising from the proceeds of the 


|| lands ceded by the States, guarantied as they are 


Treasury has threatened to change the character | 
of our Government. In those years of great pros- | 
perity, when we enjoyed the carrying trade of | 
the world, gentlemen of both parties had their | 


projects for getting rid of the surplus. 


At the | 


close of 1808 we had $10,000,000 in the Treasury, | 


an amount far more formidable at that time than 


$30,000,000 would be now. We were saved at 


that crisis by war—a calamity infinitely less dis- 
astrous in its permanent effects upon our Govern- 
ment than the measure proposed. At the close 
of 1816 we had remaining of our $36,000,000 of 
revenue, from customs shines $22,000,000, equal 
to $40,000,000 at the present time. We escaped, 
then, by being compelled, in 1820 and 1821, to 


resort to the most rigid economy, and to borrow | 


some seven or eight millions. I trust that this 
Constitution will be saved a third time, notwith- 


standing this powerful combination against the | 


Treasury. I am not surprised, sir, to see the 
manufacturing capitalist zealously contending for 
a distribution of the surplus revenue, nor am I to 
see the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ny 
and his associates, who have always advocate 

Federal power; but I am to see some of those 
who so recently brought our Union to the verge 
of dissolution, in justly resisting, however wrong 


their measures, a most oppressive system of tax- | 


ation—I am surprised to see the same gentlemen 
wishing to secure, through the medium of a con- 
stitutional amendment, and to fix forever upon 
the country this tariff in disguise; for, sir, let this 


ee assume what form it may, it inevita- | 


»ly results in an increase and distribution of your 
revenue from customs. 

Nor, sir, am I less astonished to see some of 
the most rigid constructionists so alarmed at the 
idea of our surplus revenue as to unite zealously 
in this assault upon the Treasury. Gentlemen 


whose constitutional scruples would not permit | 


them to vote a dollar for a light-house to save the 
mariner from perishing on our coast amidst the 
storms of midnight, are now ready to empty the 
Federal Treasury, and distribute it among the 
States. They are ready to violate the solemn 
pledge of tie Congress of the Confederation in 
1750, before an acre of these lands were ceded, 


that they should ‘ be disposed of for the common | 
benefit of the United States—to be settled and | 


formed into distinct republican States,’’ and to 


abrogate the compacts with New York in 1783, | 


and Virginia in 1784, by which these lands were 
ceded ** as a common fund for the use and benefit 


of the United States’’—to be “ faithfully and | 


bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for no 
other use or purpose whatsoever.’? They are 
eager to annul the compacts with Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and South Carolina in 1785, ’86, 
and ’87; with North Carolina in 1789, and finally 
with Georgia in 1802. The purposes, sir, for 
which these lands were ceded are not only stip- 
ulated in these compacts, but they are fully ex- 
plained by the eighth article of the Confederation 
to be for **all the charges of war, and all other 
expenses that shall be incurred for the common 
detense or general welfare.’? It never was con- 
templated that the proceeds of these Jands should 
in any manner be applied to the local expendi- 
tures of the States, and had a provision for such 
a distribution been then insisted upon, the new 
Constitution would have been formed, as the old 
Confederation was, without the cession of an 
acre of these lands, Gentlemen attempt to make 


| by compacts, more ancient than the Constitution 
itself, and which, in strict good faith, cannot be 
canceled even by a constitutional amendment. 
We have, also, among the advocates of dis- 
tribution, however strange it may appear, some 
of the most decided enemies of consolidation ‘and 
zealous advocates of the rights of the States. A 
more fatal measure to the States, or a more cer- 
tain one to effect consolidation, could not be de- 
vised. Should we once commence distribution, 
we should have our lobbies filled, session after 
session, with committees of your Legislatures, 





humbly presenting their State memorials, peti- 
tioning for an increase of the Federal fund for 


distribution; praying Congress for an increase of 
our tariff, and for the more rapid sale of the pub- 
lic lands; millions of acres would be disposed of 
by contract to swell the distribution fund. If 
customs and public lands both failed to answer 
the urgent petitions of the States, you would have 
memorials to restore the public debt; and if that 
was not sufficient, a charter of a Bank of the Uni- 
ted States would be disposed of for $10,000,000 
more, for the purpose of distribution. Once com- 
mence this revolutionary proposition in any form, 
and it at once becomes the permanent policy of 
the Government. Your Legislatures will be seen 
scrambling for the plunder of your Treasury; 
every officer, State and Federal, from the highest 
to the lowest, would depend for his bread on a 
common Treasury. Your Governors would be- 
come mere viceroys, and your States would be 
degraded to the condition of provinces. We 
should hear no more of State rights then, sir. 
The gentleman from Tennessee would then real- 
ize his description of a *‘ great central moneyed 
power,”’ controlling and corrupting every branch 
of your State and Federal Governments. Your 


as he says, ‘‘ the supple and convenient instru- 
ments of the Federal Executive,” and be ‘* pros- 
tituted to purposes of Federal power and domina- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen who are friendly to 
the defenses of our country cannot go for the dis- 
tribution of the surplus among the States. We 
have not the means to do both. Be your surplus 
what it may, you cannot execute one half of the 
measures of defense which are admitted on all 
hands to be indispensable. Sir, this question of 
public defense is no party question. It is nota 
measure exclusively of this Administration, not- 
withstanding the argument of the gentleman from 
| ‘Tennessee about the new and extravagant meas- 
ures which were proposed by the party now in 
power. Every gentleman who has discussed the 
question of our surplus revenue has admitted the 
defenselons condition of our country, and avowed 
himself an advocate of efficient measures of de- 
fense. The gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] 
from Virginia, [Mr. Mercer,] even the gentle- 
man from Tennessee himself, has declared him- 


self ready to vote for liberal appropriations for || 


|| the Navy, and for such fortifications as may be 


| necessary for the defense of the country. He 
has reprobated—justly reprobated, our utterly 
defenseless condition. ell, sir, if gentlemen 
| are in earnest—if, in a spirit of patriotism, we 
are all determined to unite, and to execute these 
necessary measures of defense, where, let me ask 
| gentlemen—whether we distribute any portion of 
our surplus or not—where are we to get the mil- 
lions which will be required to finish any one 
branch of our public defense to the extent pro- 
| posed? We have estimates amounting to more 
|| than sixty millions for fortifications. I concur 
with gentlemen in the impolicy of attempting to 
line our extensive coast from Mexico to Canada 
with fortifications—of engaging in enormousand 
useless expenditures for defending every inlet 
and river. But, sir, strike out the whole of these 
superfluous works; confine yourself to works 











‘* State Assemblies’’ would then, indeed, become, | 








now in construction, and to others which are ad. 
mitted to be indispensable, and the least amount 
which will be required would be equal to the 
whole of our melee revenue. But look at the 
condition of the fortifications already constructed 

In Boston not a gun can be fired. In New York. 
where we ought to have three hundred cannon 
mounted, we have sixty. At Fortress Monroe 

where we should have two hundred, we have but 
forty-three. In New Orleans, instead of one hun- 
dred, we have twelve. The Inspector Genera] 
says: 

‘More than a thousand heavy guns and carriages must 
be mounted, before our principal cities could be considereg 
in anything like a defensible condition; and in case of war 
with a foreign Power, the armament contemplated would 
te to be greatly increased.” ‘ All of which is required 
independent of the armament necessary for the defense of 
the less important cities and towns on the sea-coast,”” 

And what amount will your Navy require? 
The Navy, sir, has been the ‘most neglected 
branch of our public defense, considering its im- 
portance, from the commencement of the Govern. 
ment to the present time. It was not until 1798, 
under a much denounced Administration, that it 
was permitted to become an independent depart- 
ment. It has fought its way into the confidence 
of every Administration, and has become the 
favorite of all parties. On this branch of our 
defense we have but one voice. And yet, sir, 
look at its condition. I would not degrade our 
country by instituting a comparison between the 
Navy of the United States and that of Great 
Britain or France. I would not disgrace it by 
omens it even with the fleet of the Pacha of 

gypt. 

Our Navy is inadequate to the protection of 
our commerce, and in no degree corresponds with 
our relative maritime Power, or our rank among 
nations. It is not strong enough to form any part 
of our coast defense in case of war, nor to dis- 
cipline our officers in time of peace. We should 
have a small force on our own coast, of which our 
officers know too little; a considerable increase in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and also in the Pacific. In 
the event of war with a maritime Power, in the 
absence of a strong force in the Pacific, the first 
sacrifice would be our whale trade, with ten thou- 
sand of the most effective mariners in the world. 
We cannot employ our surplus revenue more 
wisely than in increasing this most powerful arm 
of our defense. The estimates of our Navy 
commissioners amount to twenty-three millions, 
and, with some additions and allowances for esti- 
mates, will probably reach forty millions, which 
would all be required, and should be expended, 
whenever it is compatible with other interests and 
the condition of our Treasury. 

Are we to make no provision, sir, for our 
inland and equally defenseless frontiers? Can we, 
at the moment we are called upon to distribute 
our surplus revenue—can we estimate within ten 
millions the amount that may be required within 
| twelve months to protect our countrymen in 
| Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri? Sir, 
| while every heart is quivering with agony at the 
| horrid massacres of our countrymen by the Sem- 
inoles, I cannot be startled by the specter of a 
standing army, raised by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. Our frontiers must be protected, 
| cost whatitmay. We have one Indian war on 
our hands, and before three months we may have 
another. 

I wish, sir, to excite no alarms of war; but I do 
| wish to alarm gentlemen who would empty our 
| Treasury at a crisis like the present. I wish them 
to examine well the war-cloud that hangs over our 
southern border. We shall, I know, respect the 
| rights of nations, and endeavor to maintain our 
neutrality. But, sir, that war is not to be de- 
termined in a single campaign; no matter which 
party may conquer, the war will be renewed, 
and continued so long as Mexico struggles for 
dominion over Texas. On the one side the tide 
of emigration sets in that direction; on the other 
they have means, supplies, and disciplined troops. 
We may avoid being involved in that contro- 
versy; but is there nothing in the character of 
the parties—nothing in the position of the war— 
nothing in the hostile disposition of the Indian 
| tribes, who may be easily excited to war—nothin 
in the movements within our own borders whic 
no proclamations of neutrality can control? Is 
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lated? Are all these circumstances nothing? Is 
this a crisis when our surplus should be distrib- 
uted? I have great confidence, sir, in this Ad- 
ministration, especially in the management of 
our foreign relations; but if we ultimately escape 
being involved, in some way, in this contest, they 
will deserve credit for extraordinary skill and 


her dominion over that province, and she will 
not surrender it without a long struggle. What- 
ever may be the result of the campaign, or the 
duration of the contest, no one can estimate the 


of that frontier. We should have, at this very 
moment, a force there sufficient to command the 
respect of both parties—to prevent our territory 
from being violated, and to protect our country- 
men from the consequences of the savage war 
actually existing on that frontier. 


| 


The Distribution Land Bill—Mr. 


| 
| 
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there not danger that oar territory may be vio- | here was the fortification bill, reported in January 
|| from the Military Committee, and not yet acted 


upon, although there were no appropriations for 
fortifications last year. The Senate and the 
House had both engaged in ample discussions to | 
show who was in fault for the failure of the forti- | 
fication bill last year; no such discussion would 


| be necessary to show who occasioned the virtual | 
. ° s ' 
ability. Mexico cannot permanently maintain || 


defeat of it this year. Mr. B. considered the | 
fortification bills fur the present year as virtually | 


| defeated! The year would be half out before the 


appropriations would be ready; and by that time 


|| the season for work in the South would be gone 
: ; a 
amount which will be required for the protection | 


While such is the condition of things at home, | 


what is the political aspect abroad? We see all 


Europe converted into a camp, where two mil- | 


lions of troops stand ready for war. We see two 
great alliances contending, not only, as of old, 
for the balance of power, but for hostile princi- 
ples of government— preparing, evidently pre- 
aring, for a general war on that continent. 


by; and in the middle and north workmen and 


| laborers would be engaged for the season; and 


the United States would find it difficult to obtain 
laborers, and be under the necessity of paying 


| enhanced prices for them. 


His present motion was intended to bring things 
to an issue; it was to have the sense of the Sen- 
ate formally taken upon the question of proceed - 
ing with the fortification bill; and therefore he 
should move, and should ask the yeas and nays 


| upon it, to pares the land distribution bill for 


henever it comes, can we escape spoliations | 


on our commerce ?—can we avoid being involved | 


in it? We may, sir, avoid both by promptly 
and vigorously attending to the defenses of our 
country, and by increasing our Navy. Let us 


discharge thege essential duties, and we shall not || 


again have our flag insulted, our commerce plun- 


dered, and our country disgraced by invasion. || 


Let us attend to our national defenses, and we 
shall preserve tranquillity at home, and caust 


our flag to be respected in every quarter of the | 


lobe. 

. Mr. Chairman, such is the state of our affairs 
at home—such the prospect abroad; and yet, sir, 
we have gentlemen, distinguished as statesmen 
and financiers of great experience and reputation, 
contending zealously and eloquently for a distri- 
bution of our surplus revenue, at the very moment 
a tell us they are ready to make the most lib- 
era 

our national defenses. Let me entreat gentlemen 


to pause—let me entreat them not to squander | 


our revenue at a crisis like the present. The 
amount of our surplus, however high it may go 
before the tide of revenue subsides, will not dis- 
charge existing claims upon Government, and 
complete even a part of the measures proposed— 
measures indispensable_to our defense. We are 


appropriations now and prospectively for | 


at this moment merely anticipating the collection | 


of our revenue—we are approaching a series of 


ears when the receipts from customs and public | 


ands will scarcely equal, if the 
low, the amount necessary to defray the ordinary 
expenses of our Government. I hope, sir, under 
such circumstances, we shall not distribute our 
surplus, but that we shall husband our resources, 
reserve a portion to meet any deficiency which 
may occur hereafter, and appropriate the remain- 
der, with a wise economy, to measures indis- 
pensable for our national defense. 


THE DISTRIBUTION LAND BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
April 27, 1836. 


The bill to appropriate for a limited time the 
proceeds of the sales of the Public Lands among 
the States, and to grant lands to certain States, 
was taken up as the order of the day. 

Mr. BENTON moved to postpone the bill, for 
the purpose of taking up the bill making appro- 
priations for fortifications. 

Mr. B. said he would take the sense of the 
Senate in the most formal manner, on this mode 
of proceeding with the business of the country. 
It was now the end of the fifth month of the ses- 
sion, and scarcely a bill for the service of the 
country had yet been passed. He had been 
fifteen years a member of the Senate, and had 
never seen the parallel of it before. Not to go 
into the enumeration of the immense number of 
bills lying upon the tables, and not acted upon, 


do not fall be- | 


| a week, anc 


in the meantime to proceed with the 
fortification bill, and afterwards with all the bills 


| for appropriations and for the defense of the 


| country. 





The distribution bill was now the an- | 
tagonist, not of fortifications only, but of every 
bill for the service of the country. It was the 
antagonist of every bill that tended to diminish | 
the mass of money for distribution. Many were 
the bills which had already suffered under it—too 
many to be enumerated; but the fate of one, that 


\| of the Cumberland road bill, was too striking in 
itself, and too clearly characteristic of the distri- || 


bution policy, and its effects upon the country, 


| to be overlooked. This bill was to carry on the 


oldest and best-established work of internal im- 


provement in the country; one resting upon com- | 


pact, and sanctioned by every Administration 


from Mr. Jefferson’s time to the present day. | 


This road was to go to the Mississippi at the 


least, and appropriations for it were brought in | 
What was the fate of that | 
A sacrifice to the distribution | 
It was resisted for many weeks, the || 


early in the session. 
appropriation? 
scheme! 
amount reduced, and a determination openly an- 
nounced to discontinue the only thing that could 
give it any value, that of making it permanent by 
macadamizing or graveling. Thus the Cumber- 
land road has fallen a victim and a sacrifice to the 


distribution spirit; and the fate of that bill is to | 


be the fate of many more. At present the forti- 
fications are to suffer, and may be considered as 
defeated for this year. Thus far nothing has 
been done. All bills for the service of the coun- 


| try have been delayed and postponed; all the 


heavy appropriations have been kept back, and 
for a purpose which is perfectly understood in 
this Chamber, and ought to be understood by 
the country. Itis to make a surplus! It is to 
make a fictitious, delusive, and unreal surplus, 
to excite the cupidity of distributees, and to form 
the new rallying point of the same party which 
has had the career of so many new projects and 
changes in a few years past: 


how have they got it there? g 
appropriations; by delaying every bill that they 


can; by cutting down every appropriation to the | 


lowest dollar! By these tactics they have suc- 
ceeded in damming up the money in the Treasury, 
while the business of the country has stopped for 
want of that money. Every branch of service is 
suffering for want of the money now in the Treas- 
ury, and which is ridiculously called surplus, 


while the officers of the Government are in vain | 


calling for it. 

Mr. B. said that every person knew, or might, 
that officers were borrowing money, or getting 
public money without law, from banks, to carry on 


the public business, while Senators here are pro- | 


claiming a surplus of $30,000,000, and absolutely 
refusing to go on with appropriation bills; and 
giving all their time and all their pathetic elo- 
quence to the miseries of an overburdened Treas- 
ury. More than that, salaried officers, with pay 
due them, are borrowing money at usury for 
the support of their families, while we sit here 
refusing to vote their pay, and indulging in 
sorrowful lamentations over the impossibility of 


Benton. 


. They now proclaim | 
a surplus of thirty millions in the Treasury; and | 
By stopping the | 
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‘ever getting rid of the public money, except by 
dividing it out. They are shedding real tears 
over their empty pockets, while we are shedding 
fictitious and crocodile tears over the fullness of 
the Treasury. Such were the first fruits of this 
most fatal and ruinous policy of distribution, It 
would soon manifest its hideous spirit in the de- 
feat of the most important and the most necessary 
bills; and he, (Mr. B.,) without treading upon for- 
bidden ground, might allude to what was publicly 
known, that a treaty had been made with the 
Cherokees last year requiring $5,500,000, and 
another with Indians in Michigan for $1,750,000; 
and that now, at the end of five months, neither 
of these treaties were acted upon! and could not 
be passed without putting an end to this lament- 
ation about the surplus. Everything had to be 
kept back to swell a surplus, to make an ostensi- 
ble amount in the Treasury; and then everything 
that could be defeated would have to be defeated, 
in order to save that ostensible surplus for dis- 
tribution. Hence a new and f \ spirit was 
brought into our legislation—a spirit wholly in- 
tent upon getting at the money in the Treasury, 
and pushing aside, trampling down, and cutting 
off every measure for the good of the country, 
which threatened to take a dollar from this adored 
surplus. 

How is it (said Mr. = with this bill? What 

| right has it to take precedence over the fortifica- 
tion bill, and the other bills for the service of the 
country? Surely the supplies ought to be voted 
before the excess is thrown away; surely the 
surplus ought to be ascertained before it is dis- 
tributed. ‘This is regular and natural; but if it 
was done, the surplus scheme would be blown 
up. All the money in the Treasury, and more 
too, would be appropriated ; the $30,000,000 would 
be gone; and the duped and deceived distributees, 
who-are now, each one, with slate and pencil, 

| calculating the amount of his share, would find 
that the vision had vanished; the mountain had 
disappeared, and the appropriation bills had cov- 
ered every dollar that he was counting up for 
distribution. This was the true reason for pushing 
the distribution bill; this was the true reason for 
keeping it ahead of all other bills; if it were post- 
| poned until after the bills for the service of the 
country were passed, then the delusion of the 
surplus could not be kept up. Even now, within 
this hour, by the good fortune of getting the 
Navy bill ae Florida war bill through, we had 
reduced the surplus between seven and eight 
millions; still that seven or eight millions will 
still flourish in the speeches of gentlemen. Sup- 
pose these bills had been passed two months ago, 

'and the Indian treaties ratified two or three 

months ago, then half the surplus would have 

been gone, and a great many fine speeches spoiled. 

This would have been the consequence of pro- 

ceeding regularly and naturally, and ascertaining 

the surplus before it was used. Even now, if 
the ADMINISTRATION PARTY in the Senate is strong 
enough to bring on the business of the country, 
if that party is strong enough to vote money for 
| the service of the country, and to ratify treaties, 

two weeks will explode this bubble of a surplus, 

and show every dollar in the Treasury, and more 

too, covered by appropriation bills, and in a reg- 
|, ular course of expenditure for the public service. 
|| ‘The question was then taken on Mr. Benron’s 

|| motion to postpone; and lost—yeas 20, nays 26; 

'! as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, Ewing of Illi- 
| nois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of 
| Georgia, Linn, Moore, Morris, Niles, Rives, Robinson, Kag- 
| gles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, and Wrigiit—20. 
| NAYS—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Clay- 


|| ton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hen- 
| dricks, Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Naudain, 
| Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, 
| Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, and White—26. 
| Mr. BENTON remarked that some gentlemen 
might have voted against his motion because the 
| postponement was to a day certain. He would 
| now make another motion, which was to lay the 
|| bill on the table for the purpose of taking up the 
| bill making appropriations for fortifications. 
This motion was also decided in the negative— 
yeas 21, nays 26; as follows: 


} 
| 
YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, Ewing of [Mli- 
| nois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of 
| Georgia, Linn, Moore, Morris, Niles, Rives, Robinson, 7 
| gies, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, and Wrigiht—2l, 
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NAYS—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Clay- | 
ton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hen- 
dricks, Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Naudain, 
Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, 
Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, and White—26. | 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, moved to amend the | 
bill by striking out all after the words * United | 
States’’ to the words ** thirty-six,’’ in the seventh | 
line, and insert: ‘* one fourth part on the 4th day | 
of July, 1836, and one fourth part at the end of | 
each ninety days thereafter, until the whole shall | 
be paid;’”? which amendment was agreed to. | 

{The above amendment fixes the periods of 
an) 

Mr. ROBINSON here moved the following 
amendment, to come in as an additional section: 

Sec.—. And be it further enacted, That all lands belong- 
ing to the United States which have been, or hereafter | 
“— be, subject to entry at private sale for twenty years | 
and upwards, and have not been sold, shall hereafter be | 
soid at one dollar per acre, and ata reduction in price of | 
ten per centum every five years, until the price of such 

| 


jands be reduced to fifty cents per acre. 

Mr. WALKER suid he would be glad if the | 
gentleman would confine his amendment to actual 
settlers. Too many of the public lands were now 
taken up by speculators; and if the reduction was 
made in favor of all purchasers, the public domain | 
would pass into their hands, with little benefit to | 
the cultivators, in whose favor the gentleman, no | 
doubt, proposed his amendment. He would, | 
therefore, move to amend the amendment of the | 
Senator from Illinois by adding the following: 

Provided, That no person, under the provisions of this | 
act, shall be authorized or permitted to enter, at the prices | 
specified by this act, more than three hundred and twenty 
acres, Or tWo quarter sections in subdivisions not less than | 
a quariter-quarter section, in his or her own name, or in the | 
name of any other person, for his or her own use, and in 
no case, unless he or she intends it for settiement or culti- 
vation, or the use of his or her improvement; and the per- 
son applying to make an entry under this act shall file his 
or her aflidavit, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe, that he or she makes the 
entry in his or her own name, for his or her own benefit, | 
and not in trust for another: 4nd provided also, That no | 
patent shall issue to any person making said entry until 
three years thereafter; and that any sale, contract for sale, | 
lease, or contract for lease, of said lands so entered under | 
the provisions of this act, which may be made prior to the 
emanation of the patent, shail be utterly null and void, 
and shali operate as a forfeiture of the title to the United 
States: .@nd provided also, That said entry shall not be | 
made at the reduced price, unless it is proved, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe, that said applicant at the date of said entry was in | 
possession of said tract proposed to be entered, or culti- 
vating the adjacent tract. 

Mr. CLAY observed that the proposition of | 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Ropinson] was to | 
reduce the price of all lands which have been in 
the market twenty years down to fifty cents per 
acre, making a reduction of nae cent. every 
year for a period of five years. The proposition 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Waker] 
was to confine the proposed reduction to what 
he considered actual settlers. He must repeat 
that he had the most insuperable objections to 
any alteration of the existing prices of the public 
Jands. According to the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from ne the person making the 


and cultivate the land. Now, who could know 
what any man’s intention was; or how could it | 
be proved, should he violate his contract, that it | 
was not his intention at the time of making the | 
affidavit to fulfill it? Could he not say that such 
was his intention, and that he changed his mind? 
It was true that the patent would not issue for 
three years, yet that would not prevent the per- | 
son making the entry from getting it, even if he 
did not settle and siliiabe the land. He believed 
that the introduction of the principle of graduation 
would be this: it would throw the question of 
reduction before the new States, which would 
continually agitate them with hopes of further 
reduction. The question of reduction would be | 
brought into the elections, and candidates would | 
build their hopes on it. If they looked to the 

land sales, they would find there was no reason | 
for reduction, as they had. increased to such an | 
xtent that they would this year amount to 
twenty-four millions. There was no earthly | 
motive for the reduction, as respected the sales | 
and the consequent settlement of the public lands. | 
The new States were increasing at a ratio of | 
eighty-seven and a half per cent., while the old | 
States were increasing only two and a half per | 
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cent. Indeed, some new States were increasing 
at the rate of eighteen per cent., and Mississippi 
was increasing at a still greater ratio. The set- 
tlement of the public lands was sufficiently rapid 
for all safe and salutary purposes, and for the | 
well-being of the new States themselves. Any | 
plan of the reduction of prices would only tend to 
increase speculation and the interests of the nev 
States, as well as the old, were actually opposed 
to it. 

Mr. WHITE said if the gentleman, would || 
modify his motion so as to require the person 


| declaring his intention to settle to be the head of }| 


| it for three years, with a provision that it shall ' 





| lands for any purpose whatever, except actual 











a family, to make an actual settlement on the ;- 
land, and to continue to reside upon and cultivate 


be forfeited to the Government if he removed or 
transferred the land within that period, he would 
vote for it; otherwise, he must be compelled to 
vote against both the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois and that of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. WALKER replied that ifthe Senator from 
Tennessee would confine his restriction on the 
settler to one year he would agree to it. It would 
be a hard conten on the settler to compel him to 
reside three years on the land before getting his 
title. He wished the amendment to apply not 
merely to the actual settlement, but to the actual 
settlement and cultivation. He thought that a 
cultivator who resided on a small tract, and 
wished to increase his cultivation by entering the 





Mr. ROBINSON could not give his assent to 
the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi, 
because it would produce injurious effects; and 
was not at all necessary, because his amendment 
went on the principle that the lands that had been 
in the market for twenty years were not worth 
more than one dollar per acre. He did not know 
how it was in the other States, but he knew that 
in Illinois it was better for a man to give $1 25 
for fresh lands, than to have these refuse lands 
given him for nothing. 
gradual and so small, that he was surprised that | 
any objections had been made to it. ‘There was 
no inducement for any human being to enter these | 


adjoining tract, should be permitted to do so. 





settlement and cultivation. His plan would offer 
no inducements whatever to speculation, and he 
hoped that this moderate reduction, so long asked 
for by the new States, would be made. 

Mr. PORTER said that the amendment was 
only intended to secure the rights of the poorer 
class of persons who might make settlements on 
the public lands, and he would therefore vote for 
it. 

The question was here taken on Mr. WaLker’s 
amendment; and it was lost. 

The question then recurring on Mr. Rosinson’s 
amendment, 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, suggested to him that 
he would obtain more favor for it by adding the 
words ** twelve and a half”’ after the word ‘* dol- 
lar;’? which Mr. R. agreed to, and modified his 
amendment accordingly. | 

Mr. WHITE stele amend the amendment 
by providing that the person making the entry 
should be the head of a family, and continue to 
reside on the land for three years before receiving 
his patent, and that in case he removes from or 
transfers the land, it shall revert to the United | 
States; prefixing to it the first part of Mr. 
Watker’s amendment. 

After some remarks from Mr. WALKER, 

Mr. PORTER observed that he did not want 
to enter into a discussion with the Senator from 
Mississippi as to the relative merits of Missis- | 
sippi and Louisiana. He only rose to notice | 
some remarks of the gentleman, which deserved 











the most serious consideration. The policy of 
the Government had been to remove the Indians 
from the new States, and to throw them on the 
frontiers; and had he known as much when this 
policy was first put into operation, he would have 
‘meta against it with all his might. The 
ndians had been taken from the places where 
nature intended them to be, and cast upon the | 
borders of his State, from whence, in time, they 
might prove a source of the most serious annoy- 
ance and danger. They were now in such num- 
bers upon the frontiers, that it only required 


The reduction was so 
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some master-spirit among them—some Tecum- 
seh—to stir up a war which would carry blood 
and desolation from the Mississippi to the. banks 
of the Sabine. 

Mr. LINN returned thanks to his honorable 
friend from Louisiana for coming to his aid, ang 
for the opinions expressed on this occasion. Yes 
sir, a genius of the commanding character of Te. 
cumseh, possessing a mind to conceive, and a 
hand to execute, could form combinations amone 
the discordant elements that would set that whole 
border in a blaze. They are our hereditary enemies, 
and we may expect such combinations. From the 
moment the foot of the first white man touched 
the soil of this continent, a system of injustice 
ind aggression commenced towards the Indians, 
which has been persevered in and perfected, until 
they find themselves on the confines of the great 
western plains, far from their homes and the 
graves of their fathers. Their hatred, therefore, 
is natural. But the laws governing population 
can no more be stayed than the tides of the ocean, 
Cain slew Abel; and the farmer will ever possess 
power over the hunter or herdsman. The Indians 
are therefore a doomed race; treat them with all 
the kindness and humanity in your power, and 
to this melancholy complexion must it come at 
last. To relieve the old States from the evils of 
their presence, they have been placed along the 
western line of frontier. Against the danger to 
us of their existence there, you will surely not 
refuse us protection—ample protection. But 
should Congress in a moment of delusion refuse, 
we will be compelled, reluctantly compelled, to 
resort to the first law of our nature,necessity, for 
protection. Should the hour of trial come, we 
will be forced either to kill off your Indians, or 
by reversing the kind and humane policy of the 
Government, which has ever exerted its influence 
to prevent collisions between the different tribes, 
excite them to kill each other off. It will be for 
Congress to say whether either horn-of the di- 
lemma should be presented us. He said he found 
himself wandering from the object which induced 
him to obtrude himself on the notice of the Sen- 
ate. He rose re to state that for months 
previous to the celebrated Black Hawk having 
crossed the Mississippi to commence the war 
which afterwards raged, he had dispatched emis- 
saries to every tribe from the Mississippi to the 
Sabine, with a view to form combinations, and 
holding out inducements to the different tribes to 
make a simultaneous attack on the whole line of 
frontier. He said, from the information which 
had been imparted to him, and which came from 
a source every way to be relied on, he felt him- 
self perfectly justified in asserting, that if Black 
Hawk had gained a decisive battle, such an as- 
sault would have been made, the consequences 
of which would have been such as to harrow up 
every feeling of the soul. 

That such combinations will take place, no 
reasonable, thinking man will permit himself to 
doubt. If, when the Indians resided in the very 
heart of many of the States, surrounded by a 
white population, broke through all restraints, 
and commenced war, what may we not expect 
from them in their present position? Why, sir, 
we may expect, whenever it suits their thirst for 
plunder or revenge, to have our exposed borders 
attacked, our women and children to pass under 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife, and our prop- 
erty destroyed. yr can burn, plunder, and 
destroy; and if met at length by an overpowerin 
force, they can fly to the Coundiess plains behin 
them, where they can sustain themselves on the 
countless herds of buffalo that roam over these 
plains, until such period as they may think proper 
to renew the attack. c 

Nothing, at some future day, will prevent this 
state of things, but the presence of a force suffi- 
ciently great to overawe the disaffected, and 
restrain the unruly. The presence of such force 
is due to them from humanity, and to us from 
justice. He said that, previous to his arrival 

ere, this subject had excited his attention; and 
among the first measures proposed by him was & 
depot of arms, a military road from the Missis- 
sippi to Fort Gibson, and an increase of the mili- 
tary force of the United States. On the latter 
subject, (on a call made by him,) the Secreta 
at War had sent to the Senate an elaborate an 
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interesting report, recommending an increase of 
the Army, on which the Military Committee 
reported a bill. When that bill comes up for 
consideration, he would perhaps take part in the 
discussion, and give his opinion more at large. 
On taking the question, Mr. Waire’s amend- 
ment was lost—yeas 20, nays 21; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Buchanan, Crittenden, Hen- 
dricks, King of Alabama, Knight, Linn, McKean, Mangum, 
Moore, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Ruggles, Shep- 
ley, Swift, Walker, Webster, and White—20. 
NAYsS—Messrs. Black, Brown, Calhoun, Clay, Davis, 


Ewing of Ilinois, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Grundy, | 
Hill, Hubbard, Kent, Morris, Naudain, Niles, Rives, Rob- | 


bins, Robinson, Southard, Tallmadge, and Tomlinson—21. 


The question was then taken on Mr. Rosiy- 
son’s amendment, and it was rejected—yeas 16, 
nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—Messts. Benton, Black, Davis, Ewing of Mlinois, 
Ewing of Ohio, Grundy, Hendricks, King of Alabama, Linn, 
Moore, Morris, Nicholas, Porter, Robinson, Walker, and 
Webster—16. : 

NAYS—Messrs. Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Clay- 


ton, Crittenden, Goldsborough, Hill, Hubbard, Kent, King | 
of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Manguin, Naudain, | 


jiles, Preston, Prentiss, Rives, Robbins, Shepley, South- 
? t ’ 
ard, Swift, Tallmadge, ‘Tomlinson, and White—27. 


The bill was then reported to the Senate, and | 
the amendments made in committee were con- | 


curred in. 


Mr. BROWN here moved to strike out that || 
part of the bill which gives the ten per cent. fund | 


to the new States. 


Mr. MANGUM did not like the provision in || 
relation to Missouri and the other new States. | 


He thought it gave them more than they were 
justly entitled to. But he had made up his mind 
to vote for it on the principle of a compromise. 
dut if taken out of this bill he would not vote for 
them in a separate bill. 

On taking the question, Mr. Brown’s motion 
was rejected by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, Hill, Hub- 
bard, King of Georgia, McKean, Mangum, Niies, Ruggles, 
and Shepley—l1. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of [linois, Ewing of Ohio, Golds- 
borough, Grundy, Hendricks, King of Alabama, Knight, 
Leigh, Linn, Moore, Morris, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Southard, 
Swift, Tomlinson, Walker, Webster, and White—22. 


Mr. BENTON would now make the motion 
for which he had given notice some days ago, 
namely: to strike the name of Missouri from the 
enumeration of States to which the grants of land 
were to be made. He repeated what he had often 
said, that it was an injury and an insult to those 
States to have their grants embodied in this bill. 
He had brought forward the bill for the grant of 
Missouri before this land distribution bill had 
been thought of; it had been amended by the ad- 
dition of the names of Louisiana and Mississippi; 
had been considered and agreed to by the Senate, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
actually engrossed and read the third time, when 
.t was laid upon the table to be diverted from its 
passage, and to be incorporated in the provisions 
of this distribution bill. 

This distribution bill had been vetoed by the 
President, and the grants to the new States, 
including the additional quantitics to Alabama, 
Indiana, and Illinois, had all shared of the fate 
of the bad company in which they were found. 
They fell under the veto, not for any fault in 
themselves, but because they were connected 
with a measure in which the President found 
insuperable objections. Thus these six States 
had lost their grants for four years. Now they 
are, in all probability, to share the same fate 
again. They are again put into that bill; that 
bill is more objectionable than it was before. 
Judging from the President’s public messages, it 
was unquestionable that he would again affix his 
veto upon the bill, if it went to him; and thus the 
States might be again defeated of their grants. 
It might be thought by the Opposition members 
that they could break down the President by these 
vetoes. They might think that they would rouse 
the-new States against him on account of the loss 
of these grants; but this was a mistal*s—one of 
those numerous mistakes into which the Opposi- 
tion were constantly falling, and which resulted 
from their underrating the intelligence and virtue 
of the people. Every man in the new States 


j ae xe . . | 
| knows the-state of this proceeding. They under- 


stand the subject too well to be the dunes of these 
crooked tactics. They know that Ohio has had 
a million of acres of land for internal improve- 
| ment; that Alabama, Indiana, and Illinois have 
| had three or four hundred each; that Missouri, 








itself, a bill resting on its own merits; and they 
know that they ought to have theirs in the same 
way. They know that bills have been brought 
in for that purpose, and that the friends of the 
aistribution bill have caught them up and put 
them into the distribution bill, where they have 
|; been once vetoed, and where they must be vetoed 
|i again. All this they know, and must feel indig- 
sant at the insult to their understanding, and the 
injury to their interest, which this conduct in- 
volves, 
|| The calculation upon destroying the popularity 
|| of the President by these tactics is all in vain. 
|| The people know who to blame. They know 
where to point their indignant resentment. They 
know that the wrong to them lies not in the veto 
| which rejects their grants with the land bill, but 
in the original act of stopping their grants, and 
putting them into the land bill, and putting them 
there to be vetoed! The authors of the land bill 
are the opponents of the President; they want to 
overthrow him, and for this purpose, among 
| others, they mix up all these grants to the new 
| States in this distribution bill, that he may veto 
all together, and thus a great storm be raised 
against him. But it will notdo. The people are 
| neither ignorant nor corrupt. They can neither 
| be divided nor seduced. They know that every 
| Senator who votes for putting these grants into 
the distribution, and then votes for the distribu- 
tion bill, is in effect voting for putting the grants 
where they are to be defeated. 
vote to put them in, and then vote against the 
bill, it is different. ! 
object in view—the object of getting a vote for 


| for them in another shape. Mr. B. then made 


out of the bill, &c. 


| become a law after what was known of the delib- 
| erate opinions of the Executive, as expressed in 
his veto on this or a measure of a similar kind. 


thousand acres of land for Missouri left out of 
this bill. He would not only vote to retain this, 
| but also vote for the five hundred thousand acres 
| in his colleague’s bill. His friends appeared to 
be amused at the extravagance of his demands 


subject he would convince them that the whole 
amount was not too much for Missouri, and that 


ous considerations. By granting a million of 





road will terminate on the Mississippi to the 


States to the Mexican frontier. On it could surely 
and swiftly be transported arms and munitions 
of war, and when necessary, any number of men, 
to repel sudden incursion or avenge outrage. He 
implored the Senate to look at the great western 
| frontier from the Falls of St. Anthony to the Gulf 


| ation of the people of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
| souri, and Wisconsin. The existence of numer- 


within sovereign States had shaken the Union to 
its center, and at one time appeared to threatena 





this embarrassing subject, and to save the Indians 
| from destruction, their removal to the west bank 
of the Mississippi was determined on by the Gen- 
eral Government; and following out this line of 
| policy, tribe after tribe has been located, until 
| the aggregate amount had become alarming to 
| contemplate. 
| the benefit of the old States exclusively. Have we 
'! not, then, the right to demand from the justice of 


| his motion, that the name of Missouri be stricken || 


Mr. LINN said it was far from his intention | 
| to vote for this bill, nor did he believe it could | 


and wishes; but before he was done with the | 
it was intimately connected with grave and seri- | 


acres, it could be employed in constructing a line | 
of railroad from the point where the Cumberland 


western boundary of the State, connecting it with | 
the road marked out by authority of the United | 


of Mexico, and the examination he was sure | 
would produce feelings of sympathy for the situ- | 


| ous tribes of Indians claiming to be independent | 


dissolution of the Confederacy. To get rid of | 


These Indians were placed there for 
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Louisiana, and Mississippi have had nothing. | 
| They know that Ohio received hers in a bill by | 
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Congress all the means necessary for our defense 
and protection? And for that defense and pro- 
tection nothing was more important than a good 
road on which to transport arms and munitions 
of war. War (he said) was at all times terrible, 
; : ‘ : 
but a war with Indians was doubly so. The tide 
of emigration to Missouri was flowing on in a 
wide stream, bearing on its bosom much that was 
valuable of industry, virtue, and capital. 

During the last summer, in looking at the in- 
terests of a people so suddenly overspreading the 
land, his attention was arrested by their extraor- 
dinary wants in mail accommodations. For the 
purpose of obtaining all the information necessary 
to enable him to act efficiently here, he addressed 
a short circular letter to his constituents, in which 
will be found the following language: 

“That we have not our just proportion of mail facilities 
any one will be convinced by an examination of the sub- 
ject. This State contributes to the revenue of the Post 
Office Department several thousand dollars more than Et 
nois, and nearly as much as Indiana; and yet we are far 
behind them in this respect. [If there must be a dispropor 
tion, it ought to be in favor of this State, in consequence 
of its militery position, its northern and western frontiers 
being darkened by hordes of Indians, indigenous and im 
ported. We have acquiesced in the policy pursued by the 
General Government in throwing clouds of savages along 
our borders; but it should be recollected that peace and 
tranquillity with them is not aliveys to be expected, a8 a 
contest with Great Britain or with our neighbors on the 
other side of the prairies would soon have the efleet of 
organizing and putting in motion the elements of hereditary 
hatred now sleeping in the bosom of thousands who roam 
along our frontiers. The recent conflict with Black Hawk's 
band should admorish that foreign influence is not always 
necessary to light up the flame of war between us.” 

Recent events in Florida prove the truth of the 
last position; and since those lines were written 
our neighbors over the prairies have brought down 


| upon the Americans in ‘Texas all the power of the 


With those who | 
They may have a laudable | 


the grants in one shape, after which they will | 
| have a right to expect the same Senators to vote | 


great wandering tribe of the Camanches. We 
have seen within the lest few months the beauti- 
ful Territory of Florida laid waste by the unex- 
pected hostility of the Seminoles, and who, to 
this moment, are unpunished and unsubdued. 
Such, sir, are the scenes to be enacted from time 
to time on our borders. 

Mr. Benron’s motion to strike out Missouri 
was then rejected—yeas 6, nays 34; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, King of Georgia, Morris, Niles, 
Robinson, and Ruggles—6. 


NAYS — Messrs. Black, Brown, Buchanan, Caenun, 
Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of Itinois, Ewing 


| of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Hill, Hubbard, Kent, 


Still he had no wish to see this five hundred || 





| receivers. 


| King of Alabama, Knight, Leigh, Linn, McKean, Mangum, 


Moore, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Rob 
bins, Shepley, Swift, ‘Tomlinson, Walker, Webster, aud 
White—34. 


Mr. BENTON rose to present the amendments 


| of which he had given notice. He said that some 
| members might be supporting the bill under the 


belicf that they were voting to divide the net pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, when in fact the division 
went to the gross proceeds. Under the bill as it 
stands, nothing will be deducted from the gross 
proceeds but the five per centum to the new States, 
and the one half per centum to the registers and 
All the other expenses of the land 
system; all the heavy items for salaries and ex- 
penses of the General Land Office, in the offices 
of all the surveyor’s general, in the salaries to all 
the registers and receivers, in surveying the lands, 
in the purchase of the lands from the Indians, in 
the annuities to them on account of lands bought, 
in the expense of treaties for purehasing lands, 
and in the expense incurred in removing Indians 
from lands purchased; all these enormous ex- 
penses would still remain undeducted, and would 
fall upon the custom-house revenue. Mr. B. 
referred to documents to show that these items 
would amount to many millions, perhaps to ten 
millions this year, and must be deducted by law 
out of the gross proceeds of the lands, or they 
would fall on the custom-house revenue, as they 
were now payable out of the T'reasury, and the 
accounting officers would not notice them in ascer- 
taining the net proceeds. He said these items 
must amount to tea millions this year. Two 
treaties alone required seven millions and a quar- 
ter; and was this to be thrown upon the custom- 
house revenue, or were the treaties to be rejected 
in order to swell the tempting mass for distribu- 
tion? The idea of net proceeds would require all 


| costs andall expenses about the lands to be de- 


ducted; this bill as it stands will not touch their 


cost at all, nor an item of their expenses, except 
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the insignificant per centum to the States, and to 
the registers and receivers. 

Mr. B. addressed the gentlemen who were op- 
posed to the high tariff, and asked them if they 
wished to revive that measure? If they did so, 
vote for this bill, and their object would soon be 
accomplished. Abstract the land sales from the 
Treasury, throw all the expenses of the Govern- 
ment upon the custom-house, and there would 
soon be a deficit in the Treasury which must be 
filled by loans or taxes. Revival of the tariff 
would then be inevitable, and would be the reg- 
ular sequence of the plan upon which the friends 
of the high tariff had acted in the compromise, 
and were now acting on the distribution bill. 
‘* Brother Lazarus is not dead, but sleepeth.’? ‘The 
high tariff is not abandoned, but postponed. It || 
was postponed because the issue of the presi- 
dential election in 1832 showed that the people 
were againstit. It was then postponed to save it! 
It was openly stated by its author, (Mr. Clay,) 
that he had taken it out of the hands of the Phil- 
istines—that he had laid it away on a shelf to 
rest! Now, it is regular and natural in him, by 
diverting the proceeds of the land sales from the 
Treasury, to create the necessity for supplying 
the vacuum from another source. The high tariff 
is that source, and its revival will be inevitable 
upon the passage of this bill. Considering this 
an important era in our financial history, and 
that the future revival of the tariff might be traced 
back to its true date and right cause, Mr. B. then 
submitted his list of items to be deducted from 
the gross proceeds of the sales of the lands, in 
the shape of the following amendment: 








To come in after the words “ net proceeds ”— 
—which net proceeds shall be ascertained to be the bal- 
ance which remains, after deducting from the gross pro- 
ceeds all expenses for the year on account of public lands, 
to wit: 

1. Appropriations for the General Land Office. 

2. Appropriations for the Surveyor General’s offices. 

3. Appropriations for surveying public lands. 

4. Appropriations for salaries and commissions to regis- 
ters and receivers. 

5. Appropriations for annuities to Indians on account of 
the purchase of lands. 

6. Appropriations for holding treaties for the purchase of 
lands. 

7. Appropriations for amounts paid within the year for 
the extinction of Indian titles. 

8.*Appropriations for removing Indians from the lands 
purchased from them. 

9. Appropriations for the five per centum allowed by com- 
pact to the States in which the lands lie. 


* 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, could hardly conceive 
how the Senator from Missouri’s experience 
could have led him to the conclusion that nothing 
but the commission of five per cent. would be 
deducted. The item for the removal of the Indians 
was not properly chargeable to the public lands, 
for the reason offered by that Senator himself, 
that some of the lands cost more than they were 
worth, and they were removed more from political 
than financial considerations. It was a matter 
of indifference to him (Mr. E.) whether the first 
named items were in the bill or not; but thought 
the latter not a proper charge upon the public 
lands, and ought not to be put into the bill. He 
believed, however, those other items would be 
deducted by the officers of the Government. 

Mr. CLAY had been alternately in majorities 
and minorities, and his experience had taught 
him the propriety of submitting when in the lat- 
ler; and he would suggest to his friends in the 
minority on this bill, whether they had not better 
acquiesce in its passage. He believed the minds 














of the Senators were all made up, and no changes 
would probably be made. The position assumed 
by the opponents of the bill resolved itself into 
the question whether the waste lands to which he 
had before adverted should bear the whole burden. 
The object of removing the Indians was founded 
on the great policy of locating them at one point. 
He thought no part of the other amendments were 
necessary to be inserted in the bill, as the plain 
import of it was to deduct all necessary expenses 
of Guvernment. : 
Mr. WHITE contended that the removal of 
the Indians was a political regulation founded on 
humanity, and was a burden in which all the 
States were alike interested, and should therefore 
be a common charge upon them, as it was for 
their common benefit, and was not properly 
chargeable to this fund. He adverted also to the 








| whole public land into one bill. 


_ applicable to the other States. In his State they 
_ considered the Indian title a mere possessory, 


|ing them the net proceeds, after deducting all 


| controverted. 


| not to be deducted; but the officers, they said, 


| lation to Louisiana and Florida. 


| 


| act of cession? 
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| facts in the case of North Carolina, and made 
| some comments thereon. This burden, he said, 
| was put on Georgia, not only in defiance of her 
| consent, but against her solemn protest, and the 


Government was bound to be at the expense of 
the removal. The United States never had the 
power to cede away any of the soil ceded to her; 


and so it was in regard to Alabama. 


After a few remarks from Mr. WEBSTER, 

Mr. WRIGHT replied that this bill swept the 
Suppose (said 
he) in one year we pay more for the purchase 


| of lands than all the money received, would you 

call the amount received surplus? The argument 

_ of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Wurre] ap- 

toy solely to Georgia and Alabama. He asked 
1 


im to look to those States besides Georgia and 


| Alabama, and answer the suggestions he had 
| propounded. Whatever might be the facts in 


relation to North Carolina, the argument was not 


and were every year extinguishing it. They had 
there pursued for many years the policy of pay- 


expenses of removal; and would it (he asked) be 
contehded that it was not a proper charge in the 
case of Georgia? We were paying millions upon 
millions to extinguish the Indian title; and he 
contended it was not for the common benefit of 
all the States, but for the particular benefit of the 
States from which they were removed. He asked 
if Massachusetts considered it as for her particu- 
lar benefit that the Indians were removed? 

He thought it his duty to take these lands, and 
put them into the market, and apply them as a 
remuneration for all this money paid out. He 
had heard none of the positions assumed by him 
The question now was whether 
the simple expenses of these lands themselves 
should be deducted from the gross amount. 

The friends of the bill did not contend that ina 
settlement with the Treasury these charges were 


would deduct them. Then why not insert them 
in the bill? They denied the position that the 
amount paid for the purchase of Florida and 
Louisiana should go into the debit side of the 
account, because we had bought the jurisdiction 
which they said induced the purchase, and was 
an equivalent for the sum eats and the Senator 
from Ohio said the expenses of the removal of the 
Indians should not be allowed in the account be- 
cause of certain political considerations. 

Mr. W. went into an argument of some length 
to sustain these positions denied by the friends 
of the billy and in reference to the net proceeds 
he desired this body to give a construction in re- 


Mr. PORTER said that the value of the soil 
was certainly no part of the object the United 
States had in view when Louisiana was _ pur- 
chased; that- the objects were the sovereignty 
over the soil and the outlet for the valley of the 
Mississippi to the ocean. 

Mr. LINN said he thought his friend from 
Louisiana mistaken, and that he could make it 
apparent. France, in pursuing her great plan of 
uniting the Gulf of St. Lawrence with the Gulf of 


| Mexico, had erected, at an enormous expense, a 
| chain of military forts, around which she planted 
| colonies under a system of land laws peculiar to 


herself. On transferring the sovereignty to Spain, 
all grants made to her subjects were to stand con- 
firmed by the mere act of transfer. These grants 
were never questioned by Spain. Spain, on com- 
ing into possession of this noble province, pur- 
sued a liberal and paternal policy in relation to the 
granting of lands to her subjects. What, sir, (he 
said,) has been the course pursued by this Gov- 
ernment in the acquisition of this country? Did 
we consider those grants confirmed by the mere 
No, sir. How did we treat the 
ancient, simple-minded, honest inhabitants, who 
had lived for generations amid a wilderness, and 


| had preserved the lights of religion in that wil- 
| derness? 


sir; differing from us in laws, manners, and cus- 


Was our course a liberal one? No, 


| toms, we vexed them with lawyers and unknown 
| laws, in an unknown language, and interposed 


every obstacle that ingenuity could invent to pre- 
vent the final settlement of their claims to that 


—————- 
soil which had been conquered by their valor and 
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| There might be 


|a member of the Senate. 


| openly avowed at this time. 





| 


| 





improved by their labor. A generation has 
off, and your tables are now loaded with eeucuen 
for justice at your hands. He said that thig 


| fighting off, inch by inch, step by step, and acre 


by acre, these old claims, he thought was some 
evidence that this Government attached value to 
the soil which they had acquired by money, 
Mr. WEBSTER said that there were some 
considerations that applied with great force against 
this amendment. ne was, that it proposed to 


| make up an account of the lands purchased within 


the year as an offset 


ainst the lands sold within 
the 


ear. Now, if the same lands were both 


ap ased and sold within the year, there might 
) 


e some pare in so making up the account, 
‘ ndian treaties within this year 
for the purchase of lands costing seven millions 


| of dollars, which would not probably be sold for 
ten years to come. 
| be just to charge this purchase against the pro. 
| ceeds of the sales of the year. 
| which he viewed this amendment he thought it 
| ought to be rejected. 


It certainly, then, could not 
In every light in 
Mr. BENTON, in reply to remarks from Mr, 


Wensrer and Mr. Wnirr, reiterated the allega- 
tion that every item that he had enumerated was 


| strictly and truly a charge upon the public lands, 


and quoted the speech of General Hayne, of 
South Carolina, to the same effect, when he was 
Some of these items 
were now admitted to be correct charges, but the 
main ones were still disputed, and it was evident 
that a twofold object would be gained if they 
could be kept out. The first object would be to 
swell the amount for distribution; the second 


| would be to lay the foundation for reviving the 
| tariff; both objects dear to the hearts of the 


authors of this bill, but such as could not be 
Mr. B. said the 
whole scheme of the bill was a deception and a 
fallacy. It professed to divide surplus money, 


| and took the money which was now wanting 
a 


for the public defenses; it professed to divide the 
net proceeds of the public lands, and yet took the 


| gross proceeds; it professed to take nothing but 


the money which came from the lands, and yet 
took all that it could find in the Treasury by 
scraping back for three years. This was the real 
character of the bill, a deception, a fallacy, a 
delusion throughout, and masked with professions 
at war with its object. All this would be appa- 
rent in time. For the present, it could not be 
overlooked that the whole structure of the bill is 
changed; it is no longer a bill to divide the pro- 
ceeds of the lands in future, and for five years to 


| come, but it is to reach back into the Treasury, 


to travel back through the years 1835, ’34, and 
°33, and to gather up all the proceeds of the land 
sales for these three past years, and commence 
dividing this mass on the Ist day of July, and 
divide one fourth on that day, one fourth the Ist 
of October, one fourth the Ist of January, and 
one fourth the Ist of April, 1837. To these 
divisions are to be added the amounts received 


from lands this year and next year. Itisexpected © 


to begin the division upon twenty-eight millions 
in July, and finish thirty-eight millions by the Ist 
of January next. Now, what is the object and 
effect of all this? Is it the object to take all the 
money for distribution, and leave nothing for 
dehading the country? Is it the object to break 
all the deposit banks? Is it the object to distress 
the country by making the deposit banks call in 
all their loans in six months? Is it their object 
to ruin the currency by enabling Whig States to 
draw their distributive shares in specie, compelling 
the banks to stop payment, and then calling for 
the Bank of the United States as the only ee 
for the evil? Whether this is the object, it will 
be the effect; and to do all this, it is necessary to 
reach back three years to find money in the 
Treasury which is not there, and thus make @ 
larger sum for distribution than the deposit banks 


can pay. : 

The revenue’ of the year 1833 were received 
by the Bank of the United States, and have been 
expended in the public service. No part of those 
revenues were ever transferred to the deposit 
banks; they all remained in the Bank of the Unt- 
ted States until expended; yet this bill, in its 
mass of deceptions and fallacies, assumes that 
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the deposit banks received all the revenue for the 
‘ear 1833; has separated the land revenue from 
ihe custom-house revenue; has saved that land 
revenue to the present day, and now has it in a 
separate pile by itself, to be divided out! These 
are the assumptions of the bill; while the realities 
are that part of this land revenue never was re- 
ceived at all by the deposit banks. What they 
actually received for 1833 has been paid out, and 
what they have got is the revenue of the country. 
The land receipts are in the mass of the revenue, 
and in professing to divide the proceeds of the 
lands the revenue itself is taken; and it is taken 
for three years back, in order to raise an immense 
sum for instant division—such a sum as is ex- 
pected to tempt the cupidity of distributees beyond 
resistance, to ruin the President if he vetoes the 
pill, and to ruin the “pom banks and the. cur- 
rency if he does not. Mr. B. said it was a bill to 
revive the tariff, to reéstablish the Bank of the 
United States, and to crush President Jackson, 
and all who opposed it, by mere dint of money! 
He asked for the yeas and nays, item by item, 
on his amendment. 

Mr. EWING said he had no objections to the 
amendments except to those which proposed to 
deduct the Indian annuities and the sums paid for 
the extinguishment of Indian titles; and the ques- 
tion was taken on the several amendments with 
the above exceptions, and they were carried with- 
out a division. 

The question was then taken on the clause of 
the amendment proposing to deduct the amount 
of annuities paid to Indians for the purchase of 
lands; which amendment was rejected—yeas 18, 
nays 27; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, Ewing of Illi- 
nois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of 
Georgia, Linn, Morris, Niles, Rives, Ruggles, Shepley, ‘lall- 
madge, Walker, and Wright—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing, Goldsborough, Hendricks, 
Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, 
Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, 
Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, and White—27. 

The question was then taken on the clause of 
the amendment deducting the expenses of hold- 
ing Indian treaties for the purchase of lands, 
which was lost—yeas 18, nays 26; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, Ewing of 
Illinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, Kiog of Alabama, King 
of Georgia, Linn, Morris, Niles, Rives, Ruggles, Shepley, 
Tallmadge, Walker, and Wright—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Clay, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, 
Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, 
Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, 
Swit, Tomlinson, Webster, aifd White—26. 








The next clause of the amendment, deducting 
the amount paid to Indians for the purchase of 
lands, was also rejected—yeas 18, nays 26; as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, Ewing of 
Illinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of 
Georgia, Linn, Morris, Niles, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, and Wright—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Clay, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, 
Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, 
Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, 
Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, and White—26. 


The last clause of the amendment, deducting 
the amount expended in the removal of the In- 
dians from the lands purchased, was also re- 
jected—yeas 17, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Cuthbert, Ewing of 
Illinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Georgia, Linn, 
Morris, Niles, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, 
Walker, and Wright—17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Clay, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, 
Kent, King of Alabama, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Mangum, 
Moore, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
— Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, and White 


The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading—yeas 25, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Clay, Cla 
tenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, 
Kent, Knight Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Naudain, Nich- 
olas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, Swift, 
Tomlinson, Webster, and White—25. 

NAYS — Messrs. Benton, Brown, Calhoun, Cuthbert, 
Ewing of Illinois, Grundy, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama; 
King of Georgia, Linn, Moore, Morris, Niles, Rives, Rob- 
- Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Waiker, and Wright— 
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SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF ct LU M BIA. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN BLACK, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In tHe Senate, February 29, 1836. 
The question of receiving the Petition of the Society of 


Friends, residing in Pennsylvania, being under consid- | 


eration— 


Mr. BLACK said that, not having expected 


that the debate on this subject would be called | 
up to-day, he had not come prepared to address | 


the Senate; but as it appeared to be the desire of 
the Senate to bring the question to a vote to-day, 
he would proceed to make a few suggestions. I 
feel, sir, (said he,) an utter repugnance to entering 


on the discussion of this question; and my posi- | 


tion alone forces me into it, rather to show to 
those whose interest it is my duty to guard, and 
who feel such an all-pervading concern on all 
points touching so great, and to them all-import- 
ant interest, that I have not been wanting in 
attention to this subject, than with a hope, after 
so able a debate, that I shail be able to urge any 
new consideration upon the attention of the Sen- 
ate. As to a discussion on the propriety of sla- 


wery, either actual or abstract, it is one into which | 


I will neither now, nor at any other time, enter; 
no consideration can force me into it. My con- 


stituents, whatever may be their confidence in | 


their representatives, never have delegated to 
them an authority to debate or determine this 
matter. They consider it as settled and closed, 
never to be open to discussion or decision either 


by this or any other Congress, however enlight- | 


ened. Their rights in this respect rest on no 
other foundation than the Constitution itself—the 
same law which gave to this Senate a being, and 
by virtue of which they are now assembled. 
Mr. President, it is my purpose to make a few 
remarks on some points connected collaterally 
with this question; and, in doing so, in order to 
be as brief as possible, after the lengthy discus- 


sion to which this and other similar petitions | 


have given rise, I will content myself, under the 
present circumstances, with giving merely the 
reasons for the vote I feel bound to give. 

In this debate, while I must say that many 
remarks have been made by Senators who have 
favored the Senate with their views which I would 
be glad had been omitted, there is a coincidence 
of opinion of all, (unless it may be inferred from 
what was said by the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. 
Morais] that he forms an exception,) that Con- 
gress cannot with any propriety, regarding the 


interest of the people of this District, whose local 
Legislature they are, and the welfare and safety 
of the Union, legislate to effect any of the objects 
which these petitioners ask, even in the District 
of Columbia. This being settled, the only ques- 
tion is, in what way is it most expedient and 


proper to dispose of such petitions? 


ceived, and the prayer be rejected ? 


have constitutional scruples. 


other coadjutors more formidable in numbers 
more dangerous in their views and intentions 


istrict of Columbia—Mr. Black. 
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and I must add, showing little scruples as to the 
means they shall use; and it is also to be con- 
sidered that while we are debating this question 
there is in the South a heretofore unknown ex- 
citement. Influenced by these considerations, I 
have found it impossible to yield a single point 
| by way of concession in deference to the opinions 
of others; and notwithstanding all I have heard 
about the danger of a false issue being made by 
involving the right of petition, being confounded 
in the minds of the people of the non-slavehold- 
ing States with the already too-perplexing ques- 
tion of ‘*abolition,’’ f cannot be deterred from 
my course for fear of consequences which do not 
and ought not legitimately to follow. 
|| [ have said already that I consider a refusal to 
receive these abolition petitions as the most direct 
way of meeting and negativing them. I will 
elucidate this idea by a reference to the ordinary 
proceeding on a bill. It is the undoubted right 
of every member of the Senate to propose, by 
a bill, such provisions as he may think pro- 
motive of the common weal. The ordinary 
course we know is to test the merits of a propo- 
sition of this sort on the question of engrossment 
for a third reading, when cach member determines 
for himself the propricty of the act or the shape 
proposed. But if the Senate should thiak the 
enactment improper, in any shape whatever, a 
motion may be made to reject the bill after the 
first reading. If the Senate should be averse to 
the proposition in the manner proposed, or in any 
shape which amendments could give to it, and 
should also think it improper to permit the ques- 
tion to be agitated, they would refuse leave to 
introduce it, in which case the Senate would not 
have possession of the bill, nor the member 
asking leave to part with it. I consider a refusal 
/to receive these petitions as comparing with a 
| refusal to grant leave to bring in a bill, and the 
|| second proposition made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucuanan,] to reject, imme- 
diately after receiving the prayer which they 
contain, as comparing with a motion to rejecta 
| bill after the first reading. 
| If a member of the Senate should rise here 
| now, and ask leave to introduce a bill to meet 
| the views of these petitioners, what course ought 
to be taken? Iam fully persuaded that the Sen- 
}ate would refuse. Suppose the matter had pro- 
ceeded to the ‘authoritative command’? to which 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Watt] al- 
luded, and the Senator was even instructed by a 
| Legislature of a State to offer it, would the Sen- 
| ate be bound to grant leave? 1 think we ought 
not, and would not. [f the Senate would not 
entertain this proposition when offered in pursu- 
/ance of instructions from a State Legislature, it 
| is something singular if they shall be bound to 
| do so when presented by a few individuals of a 
| State because they choose to adopt the form ofa 
| petition. It is upon this consideration that I am 





The two propositions presented for the consid- || not in favor of receiving these petitions, and not 
eration of the Senate are, first, shall the petition 
be rejected? secondly, shall the petition be re- 


| that I entertain the opinion intimated by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] that 
reception gives jurisdiction over the subject, 


| . . . 

I am clearly in favor of the first of these prop- || To ascertain the subject-matters upon which 
ositions as the most direct and unequivocal || 

expression of opinion against these petitioners the 
Senate can give; and if that shall fail, I will vote 
for the other as the second in point of strength. 
I would most strenuously insist on the first course || 
being taken but for the fact that several southern | 
Senators (Messrs. Kine of Alabama and Kine of 
Georgia] who have addressed the Senate are 
averse to it, and several from the non-slavehold- 
ing States whose opinions are altogether with us 
I consider this di- 
versity of opinion at this time particularly unfor- 
tunate, more especially as respects the southern 
delegation; and if thie were a matter of ordinary 
importance, or important as it is, if as heretofore 
these petitions were presented by the Society of 
Friends (a class for whose virtues all entertain 
the highest possible respect) rather for the pur- 
pose of avowing their opinions than with a wish 
that any action of Congress should take place, I 
for one would concede a point, and yield my 
opinion to meet the views of others; but there are 


we may act, we must look to the Constitution of 
| the United States. I know that precedents are 
/ sometimes resorted to to ascertain the opinions 
of former Congresses, as to the proper construc- 
| tion of the Constitution. These, 4 do not hesitate 
to say, do carry us, in some instances, beyond 
our proper and legitimate sphere. These are bad 
enough, and ought not to be implicitly relied on; 
but to resort to petitions on file would be still 
worse. If that were done even in this case, we 
should find ourselves already entertaining juris- 
diction; for there are many such petitions on our 
files from the establishment of the Government. 
Mr. President, it is thought by some we are 
precluded from taking this strong ground, and 
meeting these petitions in limine by a provision 
of the Constitution of the United States, found 
among the amendments, article first, in these 


words: 

*¢ Congress shall make no law mpeeiae an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
Government for a redress of grievances.”? 


There appears to be some difference of opinion 
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among Senators who have preceded me as to the || property at all should represent that other citi- | 


roper limit of the right of petition. While the 
Senator from New on 
Waxt,] admits that the petition should be re- 
spectful in language to the body to whom it is 
addressed, in defining its objects, he says, ‘it 
should be as broad as the Constitution itself.’’ 





ersey, on my right, [Mr. | 


zens had large fortunes, and request an agrarian 
law by which all would be made equal, would the 


|| gentleman tell us that the ** grievance of one citi- 


The Senator from Georgia (Mr. Kine] is willing | 
to admit no exception whatever either as to Jan- | 


guage or object. I say none. For after disclosing || P 
|| to be benefited by the dispossessing of the inhab- 


that he would vote to receive a petition requesting 
Congress to abolish slavery in the State of Georgia, 
I know of no stronger case which could be put. 
The opinion of the Senate is manifested in the 


rejection of petitions, for disrespectful language | 


appears to be in accordance with that expressed 
by the Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Watt,] 
that it is not their duty to receive petitions con- 
taining abuse of themselves, when it appears that 
the form of petition has been assumed for the 


oe of slandering and abusing them as a | 


ody, or individuals composing it. Upon the 


second branch, no case has happened in which || 
the reception of a petition has been resisted, || 


requesting Congress to do an unconstitutional act. | 


That such petitions may be presented, is easy to 
imagine; and that these now presented are so, I, 
for one, have no doubt. Am I, and those who 


think with me on this point, bound by this pro- | 


vision of the Constitution to receive these peti- 
tions by the force of this provision? On a careful 


| | 


| 


_zen is that of another,’’ and therefore it would 
not be a groundless complaint? Wait, sir, until 
those who have property think fit to consider its 
possession a grievance, and request to be relieved 
from it. The two cases are similar in every re- 
spect, except that these petitioners do not desire 


| itants of this District of their property. 
Mr. President, if we are not bound to listen to 
| grievances, when Congress has no power to redress 
them, as I think we are not, this question should 
be settled with reference to the right of Congress 
to interfere in the question of slavery. We derive 
our power and jurisdiction over the District of 
Columbia, first, from the Constitution of the 
United States, and, secondly, from the acts of 
cession by Virginia and Maryland. From the 


|| Constitution of the United States we derive those 
’ exercise | 
over the District in common with all the country | 


general powers which Congress ma 
embraced within the territorial limits of the Union; 


the local Legislature of the District, to all the 
| powers possessed by the respective Legislatures, 

making these cessions with such limitations as 
they have made. If there were not a single word 
said in the Constitution of the United States on 


examination of it, I think not. The citizens of || the subject of slavery, I think it would be easy 


the United States have a right peaceably to 
assemble and petition the Government—for what? 
Fora redress of grievances. Butare the two Houses 
of Congress bound to receive and consider com- 
plaints on subjects wholly beyond their control, 
and palpably not within their delegated powers, 
by whatever exciting circumstances they may be 
attended, and however much they may endanger 


| 


the peace, and repose, and safety of another por- | 


tion of this widely-extended community? Sup- 
pose petitioners, choosing to consider themselves 


aggrieved for the want of an established religion, | 


should request Congress to make a law “‘ respect- 
ing an establishment of religion,’’ which Con- 
gress is prohibited to do in the first clause of this 
very amendment, would that be a grievance which 
Congress could redress? Or suppose they should 
petition Congress to change the form of the Gov- 
ernment itself from a republic to an elective or 
hereditary monarchy, could you grant redress? 
Would the subject of complaint be a grievance? 
Why, would we entertain them, consider of them? 
No, I say reject them instantly. 

These grievances must be heir own, not those 
of others. In what way conceivable are these 
petitioners, inhabitants of Pennsylvania, inter- 


ested in the question what property the inhabit- |, 
ants of other States or Districts or Territories | 


shall hold, or in the conditions and restrictions 
upon which they shall hold it?) About as much 
as’they are in the affairs of the people of India; 
and if they should take it into their heads to think 
their barbarity and ignorance of Christianity a 


grievance, they could with as much propriety || 


send us a petition to fit up, with the funds of the 
Government, a missionary establishment, as the 

can interfere in the matters to which these peti- 
tions relate. Sir, [ say, then, that the holding of 
slaves by the inhabitants of the District of Co- 
lumbia is a matter of no grievance to the citizens 
of non-slaveholding States, in the legal sense of 
that word; and if it could by construction be so 
considered, it is one which Congress cannot, by 
_~ possibility, redress. 1 am willing to adopt the 
definition of the right of petition advanced by the 
Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Watt,] * that 


- it is as broad as the Constitution,” if it is not 


to be made broader. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey, [Mr. Waxt,] in searching to find some 
ground upon which to rest this complaint of 

rievance, has said that *‘the grievance of one 

merican citizen is a grievance to all, and that 
all may complain of it,’’ but then presupposes 
that this one citizen considers the matter com- 
plained of asa grievance. If this petition came 


|| to show, from the very nature of the power itself, 


| that it is, and must necessarily rest exclusively 
with the Legislatures of the respective States. 
Congress has no power to say who shall and who 


| shall not be held to service; whether that service | 


is a qualified or an unqualified service; whether 
it is general as to time, or limited. Could Con- 
gress interfere with the laws of apprenticeship, 
common to all the States, by which persons are 
held to service for a limited time; or when liberty 
is taken away for acts committed, as under the 
vagrant laws of some of the States, can Congress 
contravene these laws? But it is not necessary 
to advert to these general principles,.for the 
| question is settled and fixed by the Constitution. 
|The third clause of the second section, article 
fourth, expressly provides, that ‘* no person held 
| * to service or labor in one State, under the laws 


|| * thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 


* quence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
| * charged from such service or labor, but shall be 
|* service or labor may be due.’’ There it is 
| expressly reserved to the State Legislatures to 





|| say where service may be due. If this provision 


'had not been inserted, so far as respects the 


conclusions would have resulted from the con- 
| struction of the first clause of section ninth, article 
| first, made irrevocable by article fifth, in which 


| power is given to Congress to prohibit the intro- | 


duction of such persons as the States then exist- 


|| ing thought proper to admit, in the year 1808; 


| iting the further introduction of slaves in the | 


| 
| 


which power Congress has exercised by prohib- 


| United States, under the severest penalty. The 


| General Government being one of limited powers, | 
whenever a power of a particular subject is | 


| granted, to a certain extent, it cannot be exer- 
_cised beyond the limit prescribed, and the idea 
_ of its being general is precluded. Congress had, 
| by this provision, power to prohibit the further 
| introduction of slaves in 1808, and, by conge- 
quence, no other power over the subject. 
| ‘The idea of any other power is also negatived 
_ by representation being, to a certain extent, based 
| upon this description of people. We look in vain 
for any other power than the one alluded to in 
| the Constitution of the United States; we are 
obliged to look for it in the acts of cession of 
| Virginia and Maryland. The Senator from Vir- 


| ginia [Mr. Lerten] has shown, in a very able argu- 


| ment, which I should only weaken by repetition, 
| that the Legislature of Virginia had not them- 
|| selves, by the constitution of that State, the power 


in aid of one presented by those owning slaves || of abolishing slavery. Their powers are also 


here, this argument woul 
from that being the case, the reverse is known to 
be true. Sir, suppose certain citizens having no 


be fair; but, so far | limited by constitutional law. 
| | was delegated to them by the people, the 


No such power 


lature being restrained from interfering with srep 





by the acts of cession Congress is subrogated, as | 


| * delivered, upon claim of cer to whom such | 
; ; 


powers of the General Government, the same | 
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erty in the same manner that Congress is. How 
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| and how is it Congress has got it? Mr. Pre 








Senate. 


is it then possible for the Legislature of that State 
2 any act of cession, or any other act, to clothe 

ongress with more power than they possesseq 
themselves? The people of the District of Colum. 
bia, being parts of two States, did not, by the 
Constitution of the United States, empower Con. 
gress to abolish slavery within the States of which 
they formed part, nor did they empower the State 
Legislatures to do it. How is it, then, that the 
have not this portion of power never given up; 
dent, if it were even admitted that Congress ond 
any general power over the subject—which hag 
not been eyer contended for upon this floor—] 
think we would find, on an examination of the 
acts of cession, particularly that of Virginia 
that, so far from authorizing Congress to abolish 
slavery in this District, they are expressly re- 
strained. They are expressly required to protect 
‘all the rights of the citizens t erein’’—rights 
as [ presume they then were—and this right of 
property was one. It would be a flagrant breach 
of this act of cession, as well as of trust, should 
Congress even consent to adopt the measure which 
these petitioners ask. Can slaves be taken, as 
suggested, for ‘* public use?’’ No: the public, 
as such, have no use for them; and the general 
funds of the Government, intrusted by the peo- 
ple to our care, cannot be used for the purpose 
of purchasing them for liberation. 

For these reasons, and many more which might 
be urged, I am of opinion we have no power over 
this subject, and that we cannot redress these, 
which the petitioners choose to call grievances. 
Disposed as I am at all times to treat those who 
come here to petition with the utmost respect and 
kindness, I might, although it cannot be con- 
sidered as a matter of strict right, be willing to 
receive these petitions; but, sir, the excitement 
which prevails on this subject in the State from 
which I come, in common with all the South, 
whose peace and security are threatened by these 
proceedings, compels me to resist them at every 
“= and in every stage. 

re these petitioners such as are entitled to pe- 
culiar grace and favor in the eyes of the Senate 
Who are they? They are those who, overlook- 
ing the ameliorations which might be made in the 
condition of those immediately around them, give 
wings to their charity, and seek to interfere in 
the affairs of others. Sir, I do not allude par- 
ticularly to the Society of Friends, who have 
annually, from the formation of the Government, 
sent to Congress such a document rather in the 
nature of a continual claim, and to declare their 
opinion upon the subject, than with any wish or 
expectation that their views will be adopted; but 
it is to the Abolitionists, who came in as auxili- 
aries, with respect to some of whom I do not en- 
tertain the same favorable opinion. Sir, I do not 
intend to follow the course some have taken, of 
denouncing, en masse, this class of people at the 
North as fanatical, or hypocritical, or diabolical. 
Some there are among them, I have no doubt, 
who are agitators for the love of mischief, and 
who would be willing to involve the whole South 
in one scene of civil commotion rather than desist 
from these schemes, which alone gives them 
importance. This class, actuated by a depraved 
ambition, without regard to consequences, how- 
ever awful, prefer to be distinguished by being 
the instigators of crime, rather than remain in 
that obscurity to which nature has destined them. 
To these I have not one word to say; they are 
joined to their iniquities, let them go; but to 
those who are willing to reflect for themselves, 
and who have been misled in associating with 
others unworthy by mistaken ideas of philan- 
thro y (and I ho é this class is numerous,) I 
onal suggest a few considerations. They all 
admit that they have legally no right to act upon 
the subject of ‘slavery in other States. Neither 
Congress nor the State government can touch 
this subject. Is there not an impropriety in your 
interfering in the affairs of others by numerous 
voluntary associations —by raising large sums 
of money—with which you have legally no right 
to intermeddle? Do you suppose yourselves 
capable of suggesting considerations upon the 
subject which have not occurred to the minds of 
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who have been accustomed to slavery all 
pa lives, and have made it the constant iene 
of reflection and study? Do you suppose that 
among the countrymen of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Henry, Marshall, and of 
Lowndes, there are not men who haye equal 
city with yourselves, and who are ready to 
do everything, even to the sacrifice of their lives, 
‘to effect any object which would promote their 
country’s prosperity and happiness? Is there 
not a manifest indelicacy in doing so? Do you 
think that you could be induced to alter the legis- 
jative and constitutional institutions of your own 
States on the dictation of others who are not res- 
jdents of your States, whose interests are in no 
way affected by such change? If arguments to || 
show you the impolicy or impropriety of the 
litical institutions of your own States should 
ail to induce you to change them, do you sup- | 
se they would become more convincing if to 
argument — should add the gressest abuse? | 
If you should discover those interfering with your | 
airs heaping the most degrading epithets upon | 
you which the language furnishes, forming asso- 
ciations to force you to do ae what you 
would not assent to willingly, would it not have 
a tendency to steel the mind against the force | 
even of truth itself? Do you suppose the publica- 
tion of pictorial representations and pamphlets, 
fabricating the — misrepresentations, libel- 
ing the whole South, calculated to produce any || 
aes feeling than exasperation? It is for suc 
trash as this that they levy contributions on you, 
which you are induced to furnish from feelings || 
of (I must call) mistaken philanthropy. Acknowl- || 
edging there is no legal right to interfere with the 
subject of slavery in the South, societies are 
formed, presses are established, papers and pam- 
phlets are issued, pictorial representations are 
struck and circulated almost entirely at the North, 
where slavery does not exist, under the pretext 
ofenlightening the South upon the subject. These || 
papers do not circulate in the South. It is easy 
to foresee, if you pursue this plan, while the 
minds of the people of the North may be well 
affected towards the object you desire, that those 
of the South must become more and more against 
it. It has already had that effect. Slavery was 
fast disappearing from the most northern of the 
southern States. There was in each of these 
States a stron ear inclined to hasten the period 
when it should become entirely extinct. They 
were using efforts to bring about that consum- 
mation. The effect of the abolition movement in 
the North has entirely silenced all these; no in- 
ducement could make them move in the matter. 
Another effect of these publications must be to 
estrange those feelings of kindness and affection 
and sympathy which all portions of this Repub- 
lic should feel for each other. The main strength 
of the Government consists in this: destroy these 
feelings, and it will be worthless; indeed, it can- 
not long survive. The inevitable tendency of 
this course must be, whether you design it or 
not, to the formation of a political party, if any 
considerable number of the people of the northern 
States unite together upon these principles of 
anti-slavery. It is already assuming that aspect. 
The leaders are already beginning to throw off 
the mask. I see that a certain document, which 
is in a paper before me, issued by the head of the 
executive committee of the Abolition Society of 
New York, contains strictures on the late mes- 
sage of the Governor of the State, and on the 
Constitution of the United States itself. The 
course which the Governor of that State has 
thought it his duty to pursue on this subject has 
called down upon him the particular displeasure 
of this person, and I suppose of the society he 
represents. For his enlightened and liberal views 
upon the subject he is threatened with political 
martyrdom in the following language: 
_ “The time may not be far distant when the ghost of this 
will haunt your dreams of popularity by day and 
by ight, and show its spectral form astride every path of 
your advancement.”’ 

No avowal could be more distinct than this. 
The object of those who lead in this agitation is 
to drive from political stations all those who 
oppose their views, and, b ence, to get 
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they will be prepared to give law to their own } of the subject in the abstract, and declared it to 
party to act efficiently, by the enactment of laws || be the same as that of the people of Pennsylva- 
to suit their views. hat must be the result of || nia generally. 

this? Will the South submit? I say they will ||. Mr. BLACK. I understeod it as all amount- 
not. Their opinions are fully made up, and they || ing to the same thing in the end; for we must 
have, as one man, taken their stand. I say, | always attest the correctness of every theory by 
knowing fully the feelings of that part of the || practical illustration; but as the gentleman has 
South from which I came, that the subject never | disavowed the allusion, I have but one remark 
can be touched except with the point of the sword. || more to make touching this point, that is, to point 
I state this, not as a threat, but as a true state- | out to gentlemen the impropriety of passing judg- 
ment of public feeling. If any general move upon || ment on the institutions of other States. Sir, 
this subject should ever be made, my constituents || suppose I should, upon this floor, or any one 
are among those who will oppose to it all the || elsewhere, having as little right to interfere in 
physical power of the State, if it be attempted || the affairs of Pennsylvania, invade that State, 
through the invidious efforts of emissaries; if || and tell him, in relation to a late action of the 
they should be detected, there is no power upon || Legislature of that State, that they have resusci- 
earth that can rescue them from punishment. || tated in their State ‘‘a monster;’’ suppose the 
Mercy to him who shows it, is the rule; and he | charge should be carried further, and it should 
who lifts his own hand against the peace, the || be said that all this was consummated through 
| ‘* fraud and bribery,”’ what would the gentleman 
expect their hands to be raised against him. I reply? I[ think his reply would be a ready one: 
warn you that another consequence must follow, | that all such strictures are, to say the least of 
of the most awful character, if these mad schemes | them, gratuitous, and that, whether true or false, 
The slaves of the South may be || it is an intermeddling with matters which do not 


| of the African race. 


| infuriated people in arms. ) 
rey either to the white or black race? || Sir, for one, I deny it. 


in the onset; but every one who knows = 
d 


| thing of the two races must know that it wou 


end, and that quickly, in the entire destruction 
cutting the throats of their masters, mistresses, 
servants slaughtered in their presence, and unable 


to protect their lives against the attacks of an 
Is this, then, truc | 


| excited to rebellion; the lives of many women | concern any but the citizens of Pennsylvania. 1 
| and children may, and probably would, be lost 


think this is the mildest answer which she could 
or would give. Sir, I might go further, but this 
one illustration will suffice. Mr. President, there 
is another matter to which I will allude. It has 


The spectacle of slaves || been intimated that this question has been raised, 


or rather these petitions have been resisted in 


|| and their children, would be changed into one | limine, for the purpose of making it have a polit- 
_ equally horrid—the masters seeing their faithful || ical bearing; that it is intended to operate injuri- 


ously upon the prospects of a particular candidate 
for the Pusaidemy. Upon whom this is intended 
to operate we have not been distinctly informed. 
How is it possible that 


hese consequences, I believe, will as certainly || honorable gentlemen can think that any southern 
follow as that I see through that window the || man, either here or elsewhere, should be willing 


light of day. 


If, after considering these results, || to mix up such a question as this with the little 


too horrible to be enumerated, which must follow | ephemeral miscalled politics of the day? Upon 
this mad interference of the Abolitionists, you 1! this subject, so far as the State from whic I 
still determine to persist—go on, you will ulti- || come is concerned, there is no ey ore it 


mately see, when too late, in the destruction of || there is no diversity of opinion. 
| that race which you would assist, in the ruin, 


he prosperity 
of that State is identified with it. Are we willing 


and rapine, and civil strife of the people of this || to risk this important interest on the result of a 


rected feeling of philanthropy. 

Mr. President, I might here close my remarks | 
but for some observations which have fallen from || 
Senators in the course of this debate, which I am |) 
sorry were not omitted. The Senator from Con- 
necticut before me [Mr. Nixes] told us that there 
is no use of avoiding this question; that we might 
as well meet it, and discuss it at once; and, at the 
same time, he informs us that he considers slavery 
as ‘a moral and political evil.’’ Sir, we have 
nothing to discuss as to our legal and political 
rights; all admit them, as to its political influence 
and bearing on the institutions of the slavehold- 
ing States; it is our own business, not his nor his 
constituents. We will discuss this question, if 
we please, among ourselves; but I trust the time 
is far distant when we shall think it proper to 
discuss this or any other question, touching our 
own rights, with those who have no interest with 
us. [f there is any political evil in slavery, the 
evil is all upon ourselves; for I challenge that 
Senator, or any other Senator, to point out to me 
any spot on this globe where the African race is 
more happy, more contented, better supplied with 
os which makes life desirable, than in the 








| produced it? ] 
| a here, not we who resist them. 


} 


| 


| Union, in the overthrow of this Union itself, the || presidential contest? The thing is too absurd. 
| consummation of a mad, mistaken, and misdi- 


e have no other interest in this contest, except 
with others, to use our exertions for the choice 


| of an individual who will honestly and faithfally 


execute the laws and Constitution of the United 
States. 
Sir, much has been said about excitement pro- 
duced by the —ees of this subject. Who has 
t is those who have sent these 
It has 
ecome us to speak freely. If that is to be depre- 
cated as excitement, it is nothing more than, from 
the nature of things, was to be expected. We 
apprehend danger not only to the safety of the 


| South, but to the integrity of this Union itself, 


from those movements in favor of emancipation. 
We consider their designs dangerous, and the 
means they are every day using calculated to 


| bring destruction upon the country. We have 


exposed this freely, as we were in duty bound 
to our constituents to do. If I were to say to 
my constituents that all is safety; that no danger 
is to be apprehended; that the Abolitionists are 
few in number, and decreasing, I should not tell 
them the truth; for I do believe they are increasing 
rapidly, and that they will carry their schemes to 
a most dangerous extent, unless promptly met, 





southern and slaveholding States. As to it being 
morally an evil—by which I understand him to 
mean that it is demoralizing—I deny it entirely; 
and I refer for the truth of this assertion to the | 
southern people themselves. In what country is 
there more of moral virtue or more of those high 
qualities of the mind, based on virtue, which 
command our respect and admiration? I say 
they compare, without disadvantage, with the 
people of aay other part of this or any other 
country. Sir, I must also express my deep re- 

ret that the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Beteaman,) whose sentiments generally met m 
approbation, and were such as 
mated the same opinion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN here explained. He had 
no doubt that the people of the southern States 


came him, inti- 


and their views negatived by the most decided 
vote Congress can give. Sir, 1 was somewhat 
surprised, and not a little mortified, that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia near me [Mr. Kine] should 
think it necessary to unite in this denunciation 
of those who hold the negative of this proposi- 
tion. What, sir! will he condemn those whose 
interests are identified with his own because, 
when an assault is made upon our common rights 
—when we have everything at stake, we prefer 
the adoption of the strongest, the most direct and 
decided measure? If any odium is to be attached 
to this, I stand ready and willing to bear my full 
proportion. Sir, 1 have now submitted what i 
intended to say—having said even this much with 
great reluctance—and take my seat under the clear 

rsuasion that I will never again here open my 


were as virtuous as any other. He only spoke || lips upon this subject. 
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LAND DISTRIBUTION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. SILAS WRIGHT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue Senate, April 20, 1836. 


Mr. Cuiay’s land bill being the subject before | 


the Senate— 

Mr. WRIGHT said he had pro 
some views to the Senate upon the bill under con- 
sideration before the question should be taken 
upon its engrossment; that the observations he 
intended to make had no relation to the amend- 
ments which were the immediate question under 


debate; but that as the course of debate had | 


seemed to indicate that the general merits of the 
bill might be properly discussed in the ponparg 


stage of the proceedings upon it, he would go on | 
at prevent. unless the very late hour should make 
it the pleasure of the Senate to postpone the sub- | 


ject until a future day. 
Before he could enter upon the argument he 


had proposed to make, Mr. W. said he found | 


himself beund to notice some few of the remarks 


which had fallen from the Senator [Mr. Sourn- | 


arp] who had just resumed his seat. That Sen- 
ator had informed the Senate at various stages 


of his argument, that he intended to discard all | 


partisan feeling and partisan remarks, and to dis- 


cuss this important and, in his judgment, most | 


desirable measure as a national, nota party prop- 


osition—as a measure of general and universal | 


interest, not as one promoting the temporary ad- 
vancement of a particular class of politicians, or 
of a favorite candidate, but of the whole country. 


sed to offer | 


i 





Mr. W. said he most cordially responded to | 
the feelings of the Senator, as thus uttered and | 


repeated, so far as any connection of partisan 
politics with the discussion was involved, and 
although differing widely from him upon the ben- 
efits to be derived to the public from the passage 
of the bill, he fully and entirely agreed with him 
in the position that the measure was not partisan 


in its character, and ought not to be made so in | 


the debate. 

It was his desire, at all times, to confine him- 
self, in every discussion in this body, to the sub- 
ject before it, and upon the present occasion he 
had supposed that subject was ‘‘ the land bill,’’ 
so called. 
the Senator [Mr. Sourmarp] had commenced his 
speech by a discussion of the railroad bill, and 
closed it by a dissertation upon the insecurity of 
the deposit banks. He would not assign motives 
to the remarks of this character, which have 
recently been heard in the Senate from various 


quarters, and as strongly from the Senator from | 


New Jersey, [Mr. Souruarp,] at the close of his 
epeech upon the land bill, as from any other 
quarter. He did, however, upon this occasion, 
consider it his duty briefly to notice those remarks, 
and the effects which they were calculated to pro- 
duce. The present (he said) was a time of severe 
pecuniary pressure upon the large mercantile 
towns. The merchants were struggling to pre- 
serve their credit, and to raise the means neces- 
sary to carry on their business and meet their 


engagements. The struggle was severe and dan- 
gerous, but if left to themselves, he had strong || to ascertain the ‘ net proceeds”’ now resting in 
hope it would be successful and triumphant. The | 
suspicion and distrust calculated to arise, from | 
such a state of things among capitalists and com- | 


mercial men, are the strongest grounds for fear | 


and apprehension. 
Could it, then, be wise or just to attempt here | 


to shake confidence and destroy credit? Could || 


it be beneficial to any national interest, or to an 
individual interest, to proclaim from this Hall 
that those institutions of the country, from which 
alone the merchants can expect immediate and 


efficient relicf in the present emergency, are un- || 


sound, irresponsible, and rotten? Could it answer | 
any end of patriotism or philanthropy by decla- 
rations and denunciations of this sort to produce 
runs upon these institutions, and thus put it out 
of their power to afford the merchants that aid 
which the crisis demands? Could it, in short, 


Still he could not fail to notice that || 
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serve any valuable Puspese to add a panic to the 
present pressure, and 
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SESE 


and ruin which was now merely threatened? If || Forfeited land stock 


the honorable Senator [Mr. Sourmarp] could see 
any benefits likely to result from such a course, 
he could not. If that gentleman felt bound to 
act such a part at such atime, he did not. He 
held his seat upon this floor for the performance 
of no such office, and he must express his dee 
regret that any others should thus construe their 
high duties here. 

He had seen no unusual cause for distrusting 
the banking institutions of the country, and cer- 
tainly none for distrusting those which were 
strengthened by the possession of the public de- 
posits. ‘The statements made upon the subject 
were fallacious and deceptive. They were mere 
comparisons of the instant means of the institu- 
tions with the whole amount of their liabilities, a 
comparison which rejects entirely the item of 
‘bills receivable,” always the most important 
item in calculating the property and security ofa 
sound and well-conducted mad § Let gentlemen 
add that single item to their statements, and they 
will show every deposit bank in the Union sound 
and secure. 


Mr. W. said he was very sorry the Senator | 


had not been able to close his remarks as he had 
commenced them, in a spirit of candor and mild- 
ness, and unaccompanied by those expressions 


of partisan prejudice and partisan passion which | 


too frequently characterized his addresses before 
the Senate. He had appeared at the commence- 
ment to be fully conscious of the propriety and 


pours of such a course in the present debate, and || 


1ad avowed an intention to pursue it; and he 
(Mr. W.) had witnessed his adherence to the 


unfeigned pleasure; but the force of partisan 
feeling had got the better of the judgment of the 
Senator, and he could not bring himself to a con- 
clusion without visiting upon the venerable man 
now at the head of this Government his accus- 


(Mr. W.) would say to the Senator that he 
thought this portion of his remarks had better 


have been omitted; that his going thus out of the | 
way to pour abuse upon the President would not, | 


even with his immediate constituents, add any- 
thing to the moral force of his argument upon a 
subject which did not call for political recrimina- 
tion. 

It was not his purpose to-reply to the Senator; 
and these few remarks were all he proposed to 
offer in reference to his observations, except, 
perhaps, to notice in passing one or two of his 
positions which connected themselves with the 
train of reasoning he had proposed to pursue. 

He would, therefore, proceed with the obSer- 


vations he had intended to offer to the Senate, and | 


in doing so he would attempt to show— ‘ 
First. That the bill is, in effect, a bill to dis- 


| tribute, not the ‘‘net proceeds of the public 
| lands,’’ as its language imports, but the revenues 


of the Treasury generally. 

To establish this proposition, it will be neces- 
sary to show what have been the gross proceeds 
to the Treasury of the public lands, from the 


| commencement of the sales to the present time, 
2 


what have been the expenses from the Treasury, 
justly chargeable to the lands, and, in that way, 


the Treasury. As the latest date to which the 
documents before the Senate would enable him 
to state these facts, Mr. W. said he had taken the 


30th of September, 1835, beeause the accounts on 


both sides had been brought up to that date, and 
not, with any precision, to a later day. _ 

The gross amount of penny paid into the 
Treasury for the purchase of the public lands, 
from 1796 to the 30th of September, 1835, inclu- 


sive, has been. ...0eeeeeeereee 0 0G05,619,028 00 


To this sum the following items 
are added, in the statement ap- 
pended to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the # 
Senate, which they claim to be 
also proceeds of the public lands, 
viz: 

Certificatesof public debt and Army 
land warrants..... $984,189 91 


y destroying confidence || Mississippi stock, ...2,448,789 44 
in all quarters to render certain the bankruptcy || United States stock... 257,660 73 











| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


Thus showing a total of gross pro- 





} 


\| 
} 
intention, until near the close of his speech, with | 


| 


| 


! 
vet 
tomed paragraph of denunciation and abuse. He | 


| items in this account which ought not to b 


j 
} 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


|| been so 
| charged the debt, but not secured a claim against 








and military scrip..1,719,333 53 





5,409,973 61 


es 





ceeds thus ascertained, of ,....$64,029,496 6) 

Oo 
Mr. W. said it seemed to him that there were 
but they were, in all cases, so blended ee 
which he supposed proper, that it was impossih|e 
for him to distinguish the amounts, which, in his 
judgment, ought to be deducted from the aboye 
gross sum. 

To illustrate his meaning. The first item was 
money paid into the public Treasury; and in the 
statement of an account between that Treasury 
and the public lands, there could be no doubt that 
it ae be debited to the former, and credited 
to the latter. The second item was designated 
as ‘‘ certificates of public debt, and Army land 
warrants.”’ From what he had been able to learn 
the ‘* certificates of public debt,’’ so far as the 





_ had been paid in lands, were properly chargeable 


against the Treasury in an account with the lands, 


|| because their payment in that manner must have 


relieved the Treasury from the payment of go 
much money. The amount, however, could not 
be ascertained from the statement in consequence 
of the blending of these certificates with the 
** Army land warrants.’’ These latter he sup- 
osed to be ** warrants”’ for revolutionary bounty . 
oa and he could not see the propriety of ~~ 
uing these lands, and charging them against the 
Treasury in the statement of thisaccount. If he 
was mistaken in his supposition in relation to 
these warrants, he hoped some Senator would 
correct him; but if he was not, the debts agains: 
the Government were debts contracted for the 
conquest of the lands, and properly chargeable 
against them. They were payable in land, and 
not in money from the Treasury; and having 
aid, the lands had to that extent dis- 


the Treasury. The amount of these warrants, 
therefore, as he understood the subject, ought to 
be deducted from the $984,189 91, which consti- 
tutes the second item charged as proceeds of the 
publiclands. What proportion of that item was 
made up of ** Army land warrants,’ and what 
of ** certificates of public debt,’’ he had no means 
of determining, and therefore he could not make 
such a statement of the amount as he should con- 
sider just. 

The third item was designated as ‘* Mississippi 
stock.’’ This stock (Mr. W. said) he understood 
to have grown out of the celebrated Yazoo claim, 
and that the Government of the United States 
had become a party to the transaction, in conse- 

uence of having stipulated with the State ot 
Gaeiacne one of the considerations upon which 
that State consented to make her cession of the 
public lands to the United States, to indemnify 
her against the Yazoo claimants. The stock was 
payable in land, and was considered in the nature 
of land scrip: it was the consideration of the lands 
out of which it was to be paid, and the amount 
here set down is the amount of the lands con- 
veyed to cancel the same amount of the stock. It 
was, therefore, a debt against the lands; and, to 
this amount, was paid by the lands, and canceled 
the debt to that extent. It did not, however, raise 
a claim in favor of the lands against the Treasury, 
because the lands merely paid for themselves. 
This amount, therefore—$2,448,789 44—ought, 
most clearly, to be deducted from the statement 
peeve given of the gross proceeds of the public 
nds. 

The fourth item is ‘‘ United States stock.” 
This is supposed to have been stock issued for 
loans of money for the support of Government, 
and to carry on the war of the Revolution; 18 
payment was chargeable upon the public Treas- 
ury; and so far as the holders of it consented to 
take lands in payment, and did so, the value of 
the lands is most manifestly a proper charge 
against the Treasury in favor of the lands. This 
item, therefore, is believed to be properly included 
in this account. 


The fifth item, designated ‘ forfeited land stock 
and military serip,”’ 


again supposed to consist 


i a di i 


1836.] 





a ee 


partly of a proper and partly of an improper 
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tharze against the Treasury. The ‘forfeited | 
iand stock,’? so called, (Mr. W. said,) he was | 
informed had accrued in this way: Formerly the 


Government sold the public lands upon a credit 
of five years, the purchase money being payable 
in yearly installments, with the condition in the 
certificates, or contracts of purchase, that, in case 
the purchaser did not perform the contracts by 
making the payments at the times stipulated, he 
forfeited all payments made prior to his default. 
During the practice under this system, a large 
amount of forfeitures accrued, and the Govern- 
ment resumed the possession of the land, the 
payments made by the respective purchasers, 
prior to their forfeitures, still remaining in the 
public Treasury. The amounts thus paid and 
forfeited were so-large as to cause the subject to 
be brought before Congress, and laws were passed 


directing a stock, or scrip, to be issued to the | 


yarious individuals who had made the payments 
thus forfeited, or to those claiming under them, 


authorizing the holder of the stock of scrip to | 
locate, at the minimum price of the Government, | 


a quantity of the public lands equal to the value 
of the stock so held. This, therefore, was, in 
effect, a mere sale of so much land for money 
paié into the Treasury in advance, and, to the 
extent of the “ forfeited land stock,’’ is a proper 
charge against the Treasury, in a just statement 
of the account between it and the public lands. 


The other part of this item designated “ mili- | 


tary scrip,’’ Mr. W. said he supposed to be scrip 
issued for military bounty lands to the Virginia 
line of the army of the Revolution, and to be sub- 
ject to the same objections as a charge in this 


account which he had previously urged against || 


the ** Army land warrants.”’ It was most clearly 
a debt against the Government payable and paid 


in lands; and as the lands were conveyed to this | 


Government by all the States ‘‘as a common 
fund”’ **for the use and benefit of the several 
States, according to their usual respective pro- 
portions in the general charge and expenditures,’”’ 
it was impossible to conceive how a debt of this 
character, assumed by this Government as one 


of the considerations of the cession of the lands | 


by Virginia, and paid in the same lands, can 
now be considered a proper charge against the 
common Treasury upon a settlement of accounts 
between it and those lands, with a view to ascer- 
tain their net proceeds now in that Treasury. 

Mr. W. said this was a heavy item, amount- 
ing to $1,719,333 53, and he deeply regretted that 
he was not able to determine, and to inform the 
Senate, what portion of this sum consisted of 
‘‘ forfeited land stock,”’’ and what portion of ‘* mil- 
itary scrip,’’ because it put it out of his power to 
make a precise statement of this part of the ac- 
count in a manner which he could assent to as 
accurate and just. 

These remarks, however, went as far as it was 


in his Rowes to go to purge the statement made | 

ommittee on Public Lands as to the gross | 
proceeds from the public lands properly charge- | 
able to the national Treasury. He would not | 
attempt to bring down a sum, because the two | 


by the 


compound items in the account, the second and 
"the fifth, in the order he had observed in their 
examination, rendered it impossible for him,to 


do so with accuracy; and it had been and shotld | 


be his object to adhere to facts, as far as he could 
possess himself of them, and when conjecture 
must be resorted to, to yield all to the friends of 
this bill, . 

In consequence, therefore, of his inability to 
rae the improper from the proper portions 
of these two items, (Mr. W. said,) he would 
allow the whole of both to the lands, and present 


a result stated upon that basis. It will be as 
follows: 


The gross amount before given, as stated by the 
Committee on Public Lands, was $64,029,496 61 
Deduct from that amount the single 
item designated ‘ Mississippi 


MOR viraits tid o ix nwnee 0.0eurs 


2,448,789 44 
And it will leave a balance of . .$61,580,707 17 











This balance is 


than the true gross pro- 
ceeds of the public 


8, calculated from this 
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second item, under the designation of ** Army 
land warrants;’’ and in the fifth item, under the 
designation of ** military scrip;”’ but as neither of 
| these amounts ean be ascertained from the docu- 
ments before the Senate, although they are known 
to constitute a large majority of both the items 
with which they are connected, amounting, to- 
gether, to $2,703,523 44, they will be overlooked, 
| and the balance last given, including the “A rmy 
| land warrants’ and the ‘ military scrip,’’ will, 
| for the purposes of this arzument, be considered 
| the correct amount of the gross proceeds of the 
public lands. 

. Mr. W. said it followed, of course, that his 
next duty was to show the amount of expenses 
| properly chargeable against the lands, and con- 
| Sequently to be deducted from the gross proceeds, 
| as above ascertained, in order that he might arrive 
| at the ‘* net proceeds”’ in the Treasury on the 30th 
| of September last. 
| To do this from authority, and in a manner 

calculated to carry conviction to the mind, he 
| must refer to two reports from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, made to the Senate in obedience 
to calls for the purpose, or rather to a call, as the 
| one report was supplemental to, and amendatory 
| Of, the other. He referred to Senate documents, 
| upon the executive file, Nos. 65 and 80. The 
first in the order of numbers, though the last in 
|| fact made, showed that the money paid from the 
| Treasury on account of the Cumberland road was 
$5,956,024. The second,as numbered, although 
the first and principal report, to which the former 
| was a supplement, showed the following expendi- 
| tures on account of the public lands, viz: 
| J. For expenditures under the head of the In- 
| dian departinent, which (Mr. W. said) he under- 
| stood to be the expenses of Indian treaties; for 
| the purchase of Indian titles to the public lands; 
| the purchase-money paid to the Indians for those 
| titles; the annuitics in licu of purchase-money; 








the expense of the removal and subsistence of 
| Indians; and perhaps some other small items, 
|| incidental to the administration of our Indian 
|| affairs, amounting in all to $17,541,560 19. 

2. For the purchase of Louisiana, by the con- 
vention with France of the 3d of April, 1803, 
i| $15,000,000, and the interest paid upon the stock 
| assued for the payment of the purchasec-money, 
| from the time of the issue until us final re- 
|| demption, $8,529,353 43, amounting together to 
| the sum of $23,529,353 43. 


| vention with Spain of the 22d of February, 1819, 
| $5,000,000, and the interest paid upon the stock 
| issued for the payment of the purchase-money, 


| from the time of the issue until its final re-| 


'| demption, $1,489,768 66, amounting together to 

|| $6,489,768 66. 

} 4. Payments to the State of Georgia as a part 
consideration for the lands ceded by that State to 


the value of the arms furnished to the State under 
the compact of cession, $1,250,000. 

5. The amount paid from the Treasury to 
redeem that portion of the Mississippi stock 
(Yazoo claims) which was not canceled by the 
grants of land in extinguishment of the stock, as 
before referred to; and here (Mr. W. said) was 
the strongest argument he could desire to show 


the amount of the Mississippi stock, paid in 
lands, from the gross proceeds of the public lands, 
as given by the committee which reported the 
bill. Here was a charge by the Treasury against 
the lands of $1,832,375 70, for so much mohe 
aid to redeem that portion of the stock whic 
ad not been canceled by the grant of lands, and 
|| One or the other proposition must unavoidably be 
true, to wit: either this charge by the Treasury 
against the lands, on account of the redemption 
of this stock is wrong and ought not to be made, 
or the charge made in the statement of the com- 
mittee, of $2,448,789 44, against the Treasury, 
and in favor of the lands, in consequence of the 
redemption of so much of the stock by grants of 
lands, must be erroneous. Which proposition, 
then, can be sustained? To determine this ques- 
tion, it is only necessary to inquire how this, 
indebtedness against the Government attached, 
and upon what consideration it was incurred ? 
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statemert, by the whole amount inchaded in the |) 


3. For the purchase of Florida, by the con- | 


the United States, including, in the sum charged, | 


the propriety of the deduction he had made of | 
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Senate. 
The answers to these inquiries have already been 
given. 
The consideration to this Government was the 
| cession of the public lands by the State of Geer- 
gia, and the debt attached when this Government 
stipulated, as one of the conditions of the com- 
pact of cession, to indemnify the State of Georgia 
to the extent of these payments against the Yazoo 
claimants. ‘The Treasury of the nation received 
nothing, and should pay nothing; but the claims 
grew out of the lands ceded, were a part of the 
| consideration of the cession; were by this Gov- 
ernment made payable out of the lands ceded; 
and if money was called from the Treasury to 
cance! those claims, it was so called for and paid 
on account of the lands, and formed a proper 
charge against them. Hence the propriety of 
the item now under consideration, charged by 
the Treasury against the lands, for the redemp- 
tion of * Mississippi stock,’’ while the establish- 
ment of this charge in fuvor of the Treasury, by 
the most natural and necessary consequence, re- 
jects the charge against the Treasury, and in 
favor of the lands, tor that portion of the stock 
paid in land, and not in money, from the Treas- 
ury. 

6. The salaries and expenses of the General 
Land Office, amounting to $797,748 64, which 
are paid from the Treasury. 

7. The salaries of the several registers and re- 
ceivers at the loml land offices, which are sepa- 
rate from their commissions upon sales, and 
amount to $91,153 39. These salaries are paid 
from the Treasury. 

8. The salarics of surveyors general and their 
clerks, and the expenses of commissioners for 
settling private land claims, and of surveying the 
lands claimed. The Treasury has paid for these 
services and expenses the sum of $860,567 78. 

| 9. Payments on account of the surveys of the 
public lands from the public Treasury, $2,780,630 
97. 
This (Mr. W. said) brought him to the state- 
| ment of the account between the public Treasury 
and the public lands, as follows: 
Charges against the Treasury, the gross pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, as before set- 
+ ted. ccccccccccccccvesvcvecccGOhgou,see 7 
Then credit the Treasury with 

permanys on account ef the 

ands, according to the items as 

above settled, viz: 

Payments for the Cumberland 

TOR. oo eee eee ee od, 906,024 00 
Expenses under the 

head of Indian de- 

partment.....++.17,541,560 19 
Sum paid for Louis- 

| lana, and interest,.23,529,353 43 

|| Sum paid for Florida, 

|| nd interest...... 6,489,768 66 

|| Sum paid to the State 

| of Georgia......+. 1,250,000 00 

| Yazoo claims, paid 
| in money at the 


| . Treasury.....+.+ 1,832,375 70 
| Expenses of theGen- 
797,748 64 


| 
| 


| eral Land Office.. 
| Salaries of registers 
and receivers of 
|  publiclands...... 
|| Salaries of surveyors 
| general, and _ sur- 
|| veys, and settle- 
1 ment of private 
| land claims...... 
|| Payments for sur- 
| veys of the public 


91,153 39 


} 


860,567 78 


lands. .o<eesesees 2,100,630 97 





61,129,182 76 





This will leave, as the whole “ net 
proceeds” of the public lands in 
the Treasury, on the 30th day 

of September last, the sum of.. $351,524 41 

It will be seen that this statement of the account 
excludes from the charges against the Treasurz 
the single item of ‘* Mississippi stock,’’ amount- 
ing to $2,448,789 44, and also excludes, upon the 
aie side, from the | against the lands, 
the sum of $2,479,049 13, being money received 
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for lands by the receivers, and not paid into the 
Treasury, but retained for commissions and other 
expenses pertaining to the registers’and receivers’ 
offices. Both these items balance themselves; the 
first being a debt contracted for the lands, and 
paid in lands, and the second money received for 
the lands, and paid out for expenses on their 
account. Neither has brought anything into the 
public Treasury, or taken anything from it; and 
as this statement is between the public Treasury 
and the public lands, both items are excluded. 
Mr. Ww. said he found another statement ap- 
nded to the report of the Committee on Public 
nds, giving as the entire amount paid by pur- 
chasers for public lands, $67,578,949 73. This ex- 
ceeds the amount given by the committee in the 
statements before referred to,and made the basis 
of the preceding calculation, by $3,549,453 12. 
It of course embraces the $2,479,049 13 retained 
by the registers and receivers, and excluded from 
the foregoing statement of the account, as not 
having come into the Treasury. This will account 
for so much of the excess in this last statement, 
because this is made up not of the money paid | 
into the Treasury as proceeds of the lands, but of 
all the money paid by purchasers for public lands. 
There will sul remain an excess of $1,070,403 99, 
for which (said Mr. W.) he had not been able 
to account, as none of the documents he had dis- 
covered We any information how this amount 
was paid, or to what uses tile payments had 
been applied. One thing, however, was certain. 
Jt had not come into the public ‘Treasury, be- 
cause all the statements, both from the committee 





Land Distribution Bill—Mr. Wright. 


of the Treasury derived from other sources, 
would not be affected whether the one statement 
or the other of the account should be adopted as 
the true statement. 

Hitherto (said Mr. W.) his remarks had been 
predicated upon the supposition that the bill was 
general, and applicable to the net proceeds of the 

ublic lands in all past years, and upon that basis 
he trusted he had shown that the sum which 
remained in the Treasury on the 30th of Sep- 
tember last, subject to distribution among the 
States, according to its provisions, was less than 
four hundred thousand dollars, and certainly less 
than four millions. . 

He would now proceed to examine the bill a 
it is, and its practical effect upon the moneys in 
the Treasury on the day referred to. The bill 
is not general, but confined in its operation to a 
specific number of years, to wit: its action com- 
mences with the commencement of the year ]833, 
and terminates with the termination of the year 
1841, extending over a period of nine years. By 
its ma 2H it purports to distribute the ‘net 
proceeds’’ of the money received into the Treas- 
ury from the sales of the public lands for those 
years. He would not attempt to give a construc- 
tion to the bill, but would aie: in this particular, 
the practical construction given by its friends. 
Most, if not all of them, have exhibited to us, in 
figures and sums of money to be divided, the 
whole amounts received into the Treasury from 
the sales of the public lands. They have made 
| no deductions for expenses beyond those made 


of the public lands only, but also the revenues 


and from the Treasury Department, agreed that || before the money reaches the public Treasury. 


$58,619,523 was the whole amount of money 
which had ever been received into the national | 
Treasury from the sales of the public lands up 
to the 30th of September last. That sum he 
had taken in his statement of the proper charges 
against the Treasury in favor of the lands. It 
was probable, therefore, that this excess had 
been expended for the lands before it reached 
the Treasury, or that its payment had been made 
not in money, but in satisfaction of some descrip- 
tion of claims against the lands themselves. 

If, then, he was right in these calculations, the 
whole ‘‘ net proceeds’’ of the public lands in the 
Treasury on the 30th day of September, 1835, 
only amounted to $351,524 41; and, were the bill 
general, and applicable to the whole of the net 
proceeds of those lands, from the commence- 
ment of the Government to that day, it would 
act upon and distribute among the States but this 
amount. 

It was, however, his intention (Mr. W. said) 
to place this view of the subject upon grounds 
which could not be contradicted, and therefore, 
for the sake of the argument, he would suppose 
he was mistaken in every instance in which he 
had attempted to correct the account upon the one 
side or the other, and see how it would stand, 
assuming the highest sum given as the gross pro- 
ceeds of the lands, and iokeiting from that sum 
the gross payments shown by the documents from 
the Treasury Department to have been made on 
account of the lands. 

The whole sum paid by purchasers of public 
lands, including the military land warrants, certifi- 
cates of public debt, Mississippi stock, United 
States stock, forfeited land stock, military scrip, 
and ail other payments of every description what- 
soever, is given by the committee at $67,578,949 73 
The whole payments for account of 

the lands are stated in the two 

documents referred to at.......$63,608,231 89 | 
This mode of stating the account 

will show a balance, as the ‘‘ net 

proceeds’? of the public lands in 

the Treasury on the 30th day of 

September last, of.. eeeeeceeee +$3,970,717 84 








This result (said Mr. W.) he considered en- 
tirely erroneous, as embracing an amount of 
more than three millions of dollars on account of 
military land warrants, Mississippi stock, and 
military scrip not —— chargeable against 
the Treasury. Yet it would ap in the sequel 
that the position he had taken, that the bill, in 
effect, would not distribute the ‘net proceeds”’ 








In holding up this golden prize to the acceptance 
of the States, aoe told us nothing of the 
cost to the public Treasury of their acquirement, 
or of reclaiming them from the possession of 
| those natives whose inheritance they were until 
| purchased by the moncys of the nation. The bill 
1s retrospective and prospective. The arguments 
in its favor have depended mainly, for their 
moving force, upon the sums received into the 
Treasury for the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, 
from the lands, while the prospective arguments 
for the years 1836, 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, and 
1841, have received all the embellishments of an 
imagination excited, in a pecuniary sense, by the 
contemplation of millions, with a familiarity with 
which the mind of the industrious citizen contem- 
plates dollars, until the expansion of imaginary 
wealth has reached almost beyond the bounds 
of arithmetical enumeration. The picture thus 
drawn has not been shaded by the expenses paid 
from the common Treasury on account of the 
public lands, while its ere has been fully 
and perspicuously occupied by the receipts into 
that Treasury from the exhaustless resource of 
the public domain. 

Taking this picture as the true practical con- 
struction and operation of the bill, (said Mr. W.,) 
he would endeavor to impress upon the Senate 
| its effect upon the general revenues of the coun- 
| try. From the table appended to the report of 

the Committee on Public Lands, marked No. 1, 
| it would be seen that the receipts into the Treas- 
| ury from the sales of public lands, from the com- 

mencement of the year 1833 to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1835, had been as follows: 


In 1833... cccceseccreceeccceeese c$d,907,001 55 
i I ioe, esate ts Biante mine Bile Sak ain oe 4,857,600 69 
In 1835, to the 30th September.... 9,166,590 89 














Making a total of receipts during 
the period referred to of.....~-$17,991,873 13 





If the construction given to the bill by its 
ee See this sum is to ne ee 
immediately upon its passage. Com is 
| amount with the whale “pat qvocselir”" af the 
| public lands in the Treasury on the day when 
this account of receipts closes. The receipts 
— which the bill is intended to act are as 
| above stated ....+.eeer00e00000 017,991,873 13 

| The whole ‘net proceeds” of the 

eget lands in the Treasury, 

y a comparison of receipts and 

— for account of the 

ands, from the commencement 

of the Government to the 30th 





[April 20, 


Senate, 


aaaaaaaaaaaaqoaq@®«®~®q$quumum ooo ml: 


of September last, believed to 
be more favorable to the lands 
than the truth will warrant, are 
ONLY ceccccecccrecccscesesece 351,524 41 
Thus showing that the practical 

operation of the bill will be to 

distribute to the States, of the 

money in the Treasury on the 

30th of September last over and 

above the whole net proceeds 

of the public lands then in the 

Treasury, a sum equal to......$17,640,348 79 

es 

But it may be objected that this statement of 
the “* net proceeds”’ of the public lands is errone- 
ous, and that the sum above specified is not the 
true ‘* net proceeds’’ in the Treasury on the day 
referred to. Mr. W. said it was his ‘anxious 
desire to avoid all questions as to facts, that the 
results and consequences he desired to present 
might have their full force. He would, there. 
fore, present the same result, taking the amount 
of net proceeds of the public lands upon the da 
given, from the most favored calculation towards 
the lands which could be made from any of the 
data furnished by the Committee on Public Lands. 
The receipts for the period covered by the bill up 

to the 30th September, 1835, as above given, 

WEE ccccccccccccccecsccccc chs O0l0l2 18 
The net proceeds of the public lands 

in the Treasury on the same day, 

by the calculation most favorable 

to the lands, were...ceeeeseseee 3,970,717 84 
This will leave a balance of rev- 

enue to be distributed by the 

practical operation of the bill, 

not a part of the ‘* net proceeds”’ 

of the public lands, but derived 

from he sources, equal to...$14,021,155 29 





From this examination of the provisions of 
the bill and of its practical operation, Mr. W. 
said he could not doubt that he had established 
the proposition with which he had set out, viz: 
that the bill, should it become a law, would have 
the effect, not to distribute the ‘* net proceeds” 
of the public lands in the Treasury alone, but 
also large amounts of the public revenues derived 
from oka sources. The only question seemed 
to be, whether the bill would take from the Treas- 
ury, of the revenues deposited there prior to the 
30th of September, 1835, seventeen or fourteen 
millions not derived from the sales of public lands, 
but from the other revenues of the country; and 
he could not see that the principle involved would 
be varied, whether the one amount or the other 
should prove to be the true sum thus subtracted. 

So much for the retrospective action of the bill. 
The prospective action would now demand con- 
sideration. The calculations which have pre- 
ceded have only brought the account up to the 
30th of September, 1835. The bill, upon its face, 
carries its action six and a quarter years beyond 
that time, to the close of the year 1841.* If the 
construction given by the friends of the bill to its 
retrospective action is to be the construction which 


_is to govern its prospective action also, then the 


empenses justly chargeable upon the lands, with 
very unimportant exceptions, are, for the six 
years to come, to be charged upon the other rev- 
enues of the Government, while the proceeds of 
the lands are to be distributed to the States, as 
they come into the public Treasury. In other 
words, the ‘net proceeds”’ of the public lands 
for each year, after paying the expenses justly 
and properly chargeable to them from the gross 
proceeds, are to be distributed, and a further sum, 
equal to those expenses,f derived from customs, 


cence 


* The bill was introduced by Mr. Cray to extend from 
the Ist January, 1833, to the 3lst December, 1837. The 
Committee on Public Lands re an amendment to 
extend it'to the 3st of December, 1841. This amendment 
of the committee was adopted by the Senate in Committee 
of the Whole, and was a part of the bill when Mr. WricuT 
made his h. Subsequently the amendment was ncg- 
atived by Senate, and the bill restored, in this respect, 


to its nal ; 

} The bill originally used the general terms, “ net pro- 
ceeds of the public lands,’? but since Mr. Wraricut’s 
remarks were nade has been so amended as, in substance, 
to adopt the construction he here contemplates. It now 
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or other sources separate from the lands, is also 
to be distributed insthe same manner, and by the 
aume ratio. . 

Is not this (Mr. W. said he would ask) the 
fair operation of this bill, which purports to divide 
among the States the net proceeds of the public | 
Jands? What difference can there be whether the | 
whole proceeds of the public lands which reach 
the Treasury are distributed as the bill proposes, 
and the expenses of the lands, of their purchase, 
of obtaining possession of them, and placing them 
in a condition to be sold, be made a permanent 
charge upon the Treasury, that the whole avails 
of the sales may be distributed; or whether those 
expenses, necessary and indispensable to acquire 
the ownership of the lands, and to put them in a | 
marketable condition, be paid out of the proceeds | 
of the Jands, and a proportion of the other rev- 
enues, equal to those expenses, be taken for the | 
distribution? It would be difficult for human in- | 
genuity to point out a difference to the Treasury, 
to the public interests of this Government, to the | 
States who are to receive the Gividends, and, in 
his judgment, equally difficult to point out any 
difference in principle between this bill having 
this practical operation, and a bill upon its face 
proposing to make the same distribution of the 
surplus revenue generally. 

Mr. W. said it was not his purpose, upon this 

occasion, to discuss the constitutionality of this 
bill, or of any distribution of the revenues of this | 
Government to the respective States, but he had | 
felt bound to make this suggestion for the con- 
sideration and reflection of all who expected to 
support this bill, and might have any scruples as 
to the power of Congress to make a distribution | 
of the revenues generally, or of any other portions 
of our revenue than those derived from the public 
lands. He must believe he had shown that this 
bill, if it should become a law, and should receive 
the construction given to it by its friends here, 
would operate to distribute millions from the 
Treasury which could not, by any exhibition of 
facts, or any form of reasoning, be made the 
‘*net proceeds of the public lands,’’ but must be 
admitted to be the proceeds of revenues derived 
from other sources. 

He had not been able, from any documents 
before him, nor had time permitted him to ob- 
tain from the proper Department the information 
necessary to determine what had been the net 
proceeds of the public lands for the years 1833, | 
1834, and 1835; but it was enough for the pur- 
pose of his argument to know, and to have shown, | 
that until the year 1835, and until far into that 

ear, the lands were, and in all former time had 

een, heavily in debt to the Treasury, even 
without any claim for interest upon the advances 
made beyond the sums of interest actually paid 
upon the stocks issued for the purchase of St 
iana and Florida. There was not, therefore, in 
the Treasury, prior to the latter part of 1835, 
any such thing as ‘‘ net proceeds”’ arising from 
the sales of the public lands; but a deficit of gross 
proceeds to meet the expenses which the Treas- 
ury had incurred on account of the lands. To 
attempt, therefore, to take money from the Treas- 
ury, which came into it from the lands before 
that period for the purpose of distribution, will 
be to attempt to take money which is not there, 
which had been expended before it came there; 
and if money be so taken, it will be money de- 
rived from other sources of revenue, and not 
** net prsvents of the sales of the public lands.”’ 
It will be a distribution not of the proceeds of 
the lands, but of the revenues of the Treasury 
cneeer- 

Mr. W. said he proposed, in the second place, 
to attempt to show that if the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, for the years named, 
were taken from the national Treasury, and dis- 
tributed to the States, that Treasury, at the pres- 








provides that the net proceeds shall be ascertained by de- 
ducting from the eres procee expenses of the General 
Land of the registers’ afid receivers’ , of sur- 
veys, and of the five per cent. payable to the neW States; 
but propositions to deduct also the purchase money paid to 
the for the lands, annuities in lieu of purchase- 
money, the expense of treaties with the Indians for the 
the Indians fiuun tee leeds; wole eapressly rejected’ Sr 
rom 
deliberate votes of the Senate. . 
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ent rates of the revenues from the customs,could || were increased and increasing. He would in- 





not meet the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and carry on any system of national de- 
fense more vigorous or expensive than that which 
had been pursued for the last twenty years. 

To come to a determination upon this point, 
he had examined with care the expenses of the | 
Government for the last nineteen years, from 1817 | 
to 1835, both inclusive; and for the sake of brev- | 
ity he had averaged the expenses of each four | 
years for the first sixteen years of the series, 
giving the averages, including the payments to- 
wards the national debt, and also exclusive of | 
those payments. 
1835, the expenses of each year are stated sepa- 
rately. The results, discarding minor fractions, 
are as follows: 








Average 


Average 

including | exclusive 
payments on] of payments 

debt. on debt. 

For the years— 

1817 to 1820 inclusive......... $30,800,000 | $15,750,000 
de 21,000,000 | = 11,250,000 
EGRR SO IGRE. dO. ccc ciccce 23,900,000 | 12,375,000 
i ae | aren 28,500,000 | 14,000,000 
Expenses for 1833... ...000s00: 24,251,000 } 22,750,000 
Expenses for 1834........0 0005 24,625,000 | 18,375,000 
Expenses for 1835..........+. -| No debt. 17,750,000 


—————— ————————————_ 


From the above it will be seen that the average 
expenditures from 1817 to 1832, both inclusive, 
separate from any a dowcaagas towards the national 
debt, were about thirteen millions and a half per 
annum; that in 1833 they appear to have been 
increased more than eight millions beyond those 
of the preceding year, and nine millions beyond 
the average of the sixteen previous years. 

Mr. W. said he held in his hand a comparative 
statement between the expenses of the years 1833 
and 1834, prepared for the purpose of showing 
whence arose the great deans of $4,000,000 
between the expenditures, exclusive of payments 
upon the debt, in those two years. The analysis 
was long and tedious, and he had already wearied 
the patience of the Senate with too many figures 
and arithmetical calculations to trouble them with 
this statement. He would merely remark that a 
very large proportion of the expenses of the 
Indian war known as the Black Hawk war, were 

aid in 1833; that the amount paid for pensions 
in 1833 exceeded the same payments in the fol- 
lowing year by more than $1,200,000, arising, as 
he presumed, from the fact that the pension law 
of 1832 would be likely to call heavily for pay- 
ments in 1833, not only for the accruing pensions 
of the year, but for arrears back to the date pre- 
scribed in the act; that the expenses of Indian 
treaties were $1,000,000 in 1833 more than in 
1834; and that the indemnities from Denmark, 
amounting to $600,000, passed through the Treas- 
ury in 1833 and were paid to the claimants, and 
therefore appear to swell the expenses of the 
year to that extent, although the Government had, 
at no time, any interest whatsoever in the money 
received and disbursed. There are various other 
items of expenditure, which varied, some the 
one way and some the other, in the comparison 
between the two years, but the four abovenamed, 
and the large amount of duties refunded in 1833, 
$600,000, beyond the amount in 1834, in conse- 
quence of the conflict of the various tariff acts, 
constitute the most prominent and important 
causes of the very great increase in the apparent 
expenses of the former year. 
he re eo for 1834 and 1835 had averaged 
about eighteen millions, exclusive of any pay- 
ments towards the national debt. This would 
be seen to be a diminution from the expenses of 
1833 of about four millions, and an increase of 
from three to four millions beyond the ordinar 
expenses of the years mentioned prior to 1833. 
He would not attempt to.account for this in- 
crease any further than to remark, that appro- 
riations by Congress had been, most gelsekty, 
coming more liberal, if not extravagant, since 
the national debt was apparently rapidly ap- 
proaching its final extinction, and the ‘Tresoe 
remained full toa fault. It was not the private 
claims and private applications alone which met 
with an easy success unknown in former legis- 
lation, but public and permanent appropriations 


|| acts, carrying with them, from necessity, a ma~- 
|| terial increase of the ordinary annual expenses 


For the years 1833, 1834, and || 
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stance the munificent appropriations for this Dis- 
| trict; the late pension laws; the increase of the 
pay of the Navy, and many similar laws of the 
ast few years. These instances were by no 
means particularized as wrong in themselves or 
censurable in our national legislation. No opin- 
ion upon the measures are called for or intended 
to be expressed; but the laws are referred to as 
prominect instances of the character of our late 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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From causes of this char- 
acter our ordinary expenses, for the last two 
years, have averaged about eighteen millions; 
| and that, notwithstanding the fact that not one ' 
| cent was appropriated to the fortifications for the Ce 
last year. What, then, can be fairly assumed 

| as the amount of our ordinary expenses for the 
| future? Will any one believe that they can fall 
| far short of the average of the two last years? 
Must they not vary, according to the peculiar 
exigencies of different years, from sixteen to 
eighteen millions? His examinations (said Mr. 
W.) had satisfied him that they must, and that 
| $17,000,000 was as low an average as should be 
contemplated, especially when we were inquiring 
as to supplies for the common Treasury. He 
believed a careful inspection of the expenses of 
past years, and of the several laws of a late date, 
making permanent appropriations, would bring 
the mind of each Senator to the same conclusion 
to which his had been brought by the investiga- 
tions to which he had referred. 

Having thus settled, as far as that could be done 
by analogy and experience, the amount required 
for the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
| (Mr. W. said,) it now became his duty to com- 

pare that amount with the revenue from customs, 
to enable the Senate to form a judgment upon the 
soundness or unsoundness of the proposition he 
had laid down. This he had done in the same 


| of the Government. 


ar gow? 
ae 








manner in which he had examined and presented 
the expenditures, and for the same years, and he 
would give to the Senate, in as concise a form as 
possible, the results presented by the documents. 
To make the comparison more simple and perfect, 
and to give it less of the dry detail of figures, he 
had in this comparison, as in the statement of the 
expenses, grouped periods of four years for the 
first sixteen years of the examination, and would 
sagen separately each of the last three years. 
| In this way the two statements might be com- 
| pared with each other with convenience, and 
without possession of the mass of calculations 
which led to the results. The comparison follows: 














HH 


| 
| Years. 
| 


Average | Average | Deficitof | Excess of 
gross ex-| revenue | customs | customs 
pendi- from to meet | over ex- 
tures. | customs. | expenses. | pend’res. 


Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. 
19,625,000 | 10,125,000 - 
4,250,000 - 
2,375,000 - 
4,125,000 - 


Forthe years; Dollars. 
1817 to 1820../ 30,800,000 
1821 to 1824../ 21,000,000 
1825 to 1828..| 23,900,000 
28,500,000 
24,250,000 
« «| 24,625,000 
17,750,000 
The foregoing comparison (Mr. W. said) af- 
forded the ground for several, most useful infer- 
ences in relation to the former policy and practices 
of this Government. Some of those inferences he 
must bring to the notice of the Senate and the 
country, as he thought they would be useful in 
all time to come. 
The first which he would draw was, that in 
the nineteen years last preceding the present, the 
revenue from customs had exceeded the expenses 
of the Government in but two years, and those 
two were years when peculiar circumstances, 
occasioned either by our own legislation, or by 
the condition of our foreign relations, most satis- 
factorily accounted for the excesses of revenue 
from this source. The first was the year 1833, 
when the greatest excess appeared. The high 
tariff of 1888 ceased its operation on the 3d of 
March in that year, but the long credits allowed 
under that act necessarily extended the collections 
of the customs which accrued under it over the 
whole of that year. In the mean time, the tariff 
act of 1833, known as the compromise act, was 


16,250,000 
19,375,000| * - 
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passed, and commenced its o eration on the same 
day on which the act of 1828 ceased to operate. | 
short credits and cash duties, now rt owe of our | 
commercial policy. From this state o 


of the year 1833 double collections of the revenue | 
from customs must be constantly making; first, | 
the revenue upon the importations of 1832 and | 
the first quarter of 1833, thrown into the three | 
last quarters of 1833 by the long credits allowed 
under the tariff act of 1828; and secondly, the 
revenue upon the importations of 1833, so far as 
the cash duties and short credits prescribed by 


the compromise act made the duties upon those |! 


importations payable within that year. Hence | 
it was that the revenue from customs in that 
single year exceeded twenty-nine millions of dol- 
lars, and that without anything unusual or ex- 
traordinary to affect the course of trade, er give 
to the importation of dutiable goods an unnatural 
increase. 
Mr. W. said it ought further to be remarked 
that the great excess of the revenue from customs 
over the gross expenditures of this year, notwith- 
standing the causes he had mentioned which con- | 
spired so vastly to increase the collections of rev- 
enue from this source, was to be accounted for in | 
the fact that the payments towards the public 
debt, during the year 1833, were very trifling in 
amount, and far less than in any one of the sixteen 
years which had preceded it. The excess, there- 
fore, was a result not only necessary, but natural. 
Great accumulation, from peculiar causes, on the 
one side, and an almost entire failure to make 
payments upon our debt, from causes equally 
peculiar, but to which he would not now allude, 
on the other, could not fail to produce an apparent 
excess of revenue. If, however, gentlemen would 
take the trouble to compare the receipts and pay- 
ments, and the revenue from customs of this with 
the next succeeding year, they would require no 
further explanation of the excess from customs 
in 1833. he accounts of 1834 will show that 
heavy payments were made during that year upon | 
the national debt; indeed, that the balance of that 
debt, with exceptions wholly unimportant, was 
entirely paid off and discharged; and that the 
revenue from customs fell down to less than 
16,250,000, and left a deficiency in the revenue 
rom this source to micet the expenses of the year 
of more than $8,250,000. 
The next year, and the only other one which | 
presents an excess of the revenue from customs | 
over the expenditures, is 1835. In reference to 
the small excess of this year of $1,500,000, two 


first is, that the peculiar state of our relations 
with France during the last year, and especially 
during the last quarter of that year, gave just 
alarm to the commercial men of the country that 
disturbances might grow out of those relations, 
and that interruptions might be experienced in 
our commercial relations, growing out of those 
disturbances. Hence they were induced, towards 
the close of that year, to increase their impor- 
tations to an almost unexampled extent. This 
single consideration is believed to have swelled 
the amount of revenue from customs during the 
last year much beyond the whole amount of the 


excess which appears. The second consideration || 


referred to is, that the ordinary appropriation bill | 
for the fortifications of the country failed to pass 
the two Houses of Congress during our last ses- 
sion; and, therefore, the expenses of 1835 were 
diminished by the usual amount of appropriations | 
for those objects. Had that bill passed in the | 
shape insisted upon by the House of Represent- 
atives, all know that the expenses of the year 
would have been increased much beyond the ex- 
cess of the revenue from customs; and (said Mr. | 
W.) he believed had the bill passed as agreed to 

by the Senate, that excess would have been more | 


than consumed by the expenditures it would have | 


authorized. 


over the expenditures for the years 1833 and 
1€35 would be relied upon anywhere, or by“ any 
one, as evidence that the revenues from that 
source wete more than equal to our current ex- 
penses, 


facts every | 
one must see that during the last three quarters || 


| Congress; and the compromise act arrested and | 


| ment. The reduction was made as rapid as it was 


| the law of 1833. 
considerations only need be suggested. The || 


|| ‘Treasury, and had been intended to be measured 





Land Distribution Bill—Mr. Wright. 


| comparison between the revenue from customs 
This compromise act introduced the system of | 


and the expenses of the Government was, that 
Congress had not, as has been often and broadly 
alleged, imposed duties without regard to revenue, | 
or to the wants and liabilities of the Government. | 
A very few suggestions, he thou 


this position clear and indisputable. 


From the existence of the Government until the 


echt, would make | 
| 
year 1835, we had been in debt, and any amount 


of revenue, come from what source it might, after || 


| The next inference he would draw from this 
paying the ordinary appropriations, would be | 


absorbed in payments upon that debt. Hence 
duties had been imposed beyond the calls growing | 
out of the ordinary expenses of the Government, | 
and the surplus of revenue had been applied to 
the debt of the nation. As peculiar interests had, 
at certain periods, favored an increase of duties 
upon imports, the rates of duty may have gone, 
and at one period unquestionably did go, to an | 
excessive height; but the revenues consequent | 
upon this mistaken policy diminished, the more 
rapidly, the common debt, and thus hastened 
the time when high duties could find no favor, | 
or even apology, with the people, or with Con- 
gress. | 
Mark the sequel. The national debt was dimin- 
ished with a rapidity theretofore unprecedented, 
during the years 1829, 1830, and 1831; and it be- 
came apparent, not only to every statesman, but | 


to the whole country, that the period of its final |) 


extinction was near at hand. What was the 
course of the National Legislature? Immediately | 
to revise and reduce the tariff. The very pro- | 
tracted session of Congress of 1831-32 is not more 
fresh in the recollection of all than is the fact that | 
a readjustment of the rates of duty upon imports, 
and a consequent reduction of the revenue from 
customs, was the principal, if not the sole cause 
of the unusual length of that session. The result 
was the passage of the tariff act of 1832, to take 


lation in the session of 1832-33 was demanded of | 


qualified the act of 1832, and provided for further 
and graduated reductions under the distinct un- 
derstanding that, upon the final payment of the 
national debt, the public revenues were to be re- 
duced to the economical wants of the Govern- | 


supposed the important interests connected with | 


the subject would permit; while all expected that | 
no very considerable accumulation in the Treas- | 


ury would be experienced under the operation of || 
It will hereafter be shown that || 
these anticipations were entirely reasonable, and | 
| that their disappointment has proceeded from the || 
|| unprecedented sales of the public lands within || 
the few last years, and mostly within the last | 
| and the present year, and from no other cause of 
|| sufficient importance to deserve a notice in this 
|| view of the subject. 
sufficient to show that the legislation of Congress || 


These facts he held to be 


in regard to the revenue from customs had been 
with peculiar reference to the wants of the public | 


by those wants. 

The remaining inference from the comparison 
referred to is, that the revenue from customs is 
not, as at present regulated, more than sufficient 
to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
and is notsufficient, unaided by the revenues from 
the public lands, to authorize any extraordinary 
appropriations for public defenses of any descrip- 
tion, naval or military. . 

The revenue from customs, for the year 1834, 





has been shown to have been $16,250,000, and 


that for 1835, $19,375,000, while the average 
expenditures of the Government for the same 
two years, separate from any payments upon the 
national debt, are proved to have been more than 


| $18,000,900; and it is worthy of repetition that mn 


the expenditures of 1835 is not included anything 


; , _ | for the fortifications of the country, as the forti- 
After these considerations he could not believe | 


that the excesses in the revenue from the customs | 


fication bill of that year was los: between the two 
Houses of Caperess. 

It has further been attempted to be shown that 
the average annual expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, separate from any extraordinary appropria- 
tions for the public defense, cannot for the futute 
be estimated at a less sum than $17,000,000. 
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of a French war, from one to three n 


neni 


[April 20, 


Compare, then, the revenue from customs for the 
years 1834 and 1835, when the ‘compromise j)j!| 
fully regulated that revenue, with this estimate 
of expenditure, and see the result. 


The average 
of the revenue from that source for the two years 


is $17,800,000, while itis shown that that revenue 
for 1835, was increased, by the apprehensions 
Sorte: hillions 
This will reduce the average of the two years, 
placing them upon the basis of ordinary and 
uninterrupted commercial intercourse, below the 
estimate for the ordinary expenses of the Govern. 
ment. 

Connect with this view another important con. 
sideration growing out of the compromise act 
which is, that at the commencement of the present 
year a reduction in the rates of duty of ten per 
cent. upon the existing rates, took effect, which 
by the lowest estimate, will reduce the revenue 
from customs a full million. Take, then, the year 
of excessive importations, of 1835, as the rule, 
and the revenue from customs will exceed the 
amount estimated as required for the ordinary 
expenses of the Government by a sum too small 


_ to be made the dependence for any extraordinary 
| appropriations. ‘This inference, then, is fully 





sustained; and the revenue from customs at the 
present time is shown to be no more than equal 
to the ordinary expenses of the Government. 
3ut the bill under consideration is perspective, 
and reaches forward in its action to the close of 
the year 1841. During this period its construc- 
tion, as given by its friends, charges the whole 
expenses of the hier system upon the Treasury. 
It becomes important, therefore, to inquire what 
those expenses are, and probably may be. The 
mere expenses of the present system of sales will 
be omitted, and those of a more material charac- 
ter examined. What, then, are those expenses 
annually? The amount of money proposed to be 


Lh 0 9g by the bill making the regular an- 
effect on the 4th of March, 1833. Such, however, |! 
was the feeling of the country, that further legis- || 


nual Indian appropriations for the present year 
is $573,000, and the appropriations provided for 
in it, as will be seen by an examination of the 
bill, are in their character permanent for a longer 
eriod than the prospective operation of this bill. 
Ihe principal items are the payment of annuities; 
the support of farmers and mechanics, and other 
provisions stipulated by existing treaties to be 
made for the various Indian tribes. Nothing is 
included in this appropriation bill for the ex- 
penses of additional Indian treaties; for the re- 
moval of Indians, or for any other new expendi- 
ture under the head of the Indian department. 
The expenses, therefore, of the purchase- 
money to be paid to the Indians for lands; of 
the annuities stipulated by future treaties; of the 
making of such treaties; of the removal of the 
Indians from the lands purchased under them, 
and of all other things incident to our Indian af- 
fairs, and to the perfection of title and possession 


| to the lands in the Government, remain to be pro- 
| vided for from revenues other than those derived 


from the lands on account of*which the expenses 
are incurred. Our present policy is to expedite, 
to the utmost extent of our power, the extinction 
of the Indian title to all the lands cast of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the removal of the Indians west of 
that river. In pursuance of that policy we are con- 
stantly making new purchases and new treaties; 
and the expenses of holding Indian treaties, and 
for the purchase-money of new lands, are con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing. ‘The expenses 
of the removal of the Indians from the lands, and 
of their subsistence west of the Mississippi, are 
necessarily increasing in the same ratio; and 1 
these accumulated expenses are to be cast upon 
the Treasury, while the revenues from the sales 
of lands are to be subtracted from it, the consid- 
eration becomes one of serious import, whether 
the revenue from the customs—the only source 
of revenue remaining—when that from the lands 
shall be taken away, will sustain the Treasury 
against these accumulated calls, and how far this 
source of revenue wil bear the reduction pro- 
vided for by the compromise act, and still supply 
the Treasury. ; 
It will not be forgotten that a reduction of ten 
r cent. in the revenue from customs took effect 
y the provisions of that act on the first day of 
the present year; that a further similar reduction 
is to take place on the first day of January, 1838; 
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that a still further reduction of ten per cent. is to 
take place on the first day of January, in the year 

1840; and that at the close of the year 184] every | 

rate of duty then above twenty per cent. ad va- | 

lorem is to be reduced to that rate, without regard | 
to the amount of reduction. Mr. W. said he be- | 
lieved it was conceded on all hands that this last 
reduction alone would diminish the revenue from | 
customs full five million dollars beyond the inter- | 
mediate and graduated reductions periodically 
provided for in the bill. 

Mr. W. said he was aware that he should be | 
answered that after the year 1841 the revenue | 
from the lands was, by the provisions of the bill | 
under discussion, to be restored to the Treasury. | 
This answer was specious and plausible; but was 
it efficient and solid? Look at the comparison 
which had been made between the revenue from 
customs and the expenses of the Government, as 
both were shown to exist at the present time. 
The difference in favor of the revenue, if any- 
thing, was too trifling to be made matter of ac- 
count, while nothing was allowed for extraor- 
dinary appropriations for the defenses of the 
country. Allow, then, for the reduction of ten || 
per cent. in that revenue for the present and the 
next year, and it will not meet the ordinary ex- | 
penses at their present rates. Carry on the cal- | 
culation until you reach two further similar re- 
ductions, and where is the Treasury to look for | 
the nieans to answer the ordinary calls upon it? 
From whence are to be drawn the moneys to 
extend and complete our Navy, to fortify our 
commercial towns, to defend our extensive coast, | 
to garrison our Indian frontier, to arm our militia, 
and to perfect our other works of national defense 
projected and proposed by the Executive Depart- | 
ments of the Government? Could he be wrong 
in saying that the means for these expenditures || 
would be wanting, and that these valuable and 
niost essential national objects could not be ac- | 
complished in case this bill should become a law, | 
and this branch of the public revenue should be 
diverted from the legitimate uses of the public 

Treasury? 

To illustrate and demonstrate more clearly 
the soundness of this position, Mr. W. said he 
would review, in the most condensed manner 
possible, the revenue derived to the Treasury from | 
the public lands, for the series of years covered | 
by his former examinations, in reference to the | 
expenses of the Government, and the revenues | 
from customs. The statement had been derived || 
from the Treasury Department, and was authentic. || 
It was as follows: | 

Receipts into the Treasury from the sales of 
the public lands, for the year— 
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Aslight examination of this statement will show 
the fluctuations in the sales of the public lands. 
The period embraced by the statement commences 
as the country was emerging from the embarrass- 
ments and derangements in its pecuniary affairs, 
growing out of the then late war with Great 
Britain. In 1817 the receipts into the Treasur 
were a trifle short of two' millions; in 1818 more 
than two anda half millions; and in 1819 more 
than three millions. From this time to the year 
1829, a term of ten years, the receipts from this 
source did not, in any one year, exceed, by an 
considerable amount, one million and a half, and 
in two of the years fell short of one million. In 
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| soil. 
| advance only; and these purchasers will sell upon 
How long will it be, with these advant- 
| ages, before they will draw the emigration from 





the year 1830 they rose to two and a quarter || 


millions; in 1831 to about three and a quarter, 
and in 1832 fell back to about two and a half 
millions. With the year 1833 commenced the 
great increase of sales which have caused the 
principal accumulation of money in the Treasury 
at this moment. During that year the receipts 
into the Treasury from the sales of lands were 
three and seven eighths millions, in 1834 four 
and four fifths millions, and in 1835 fourteen and 
three fourths millions; almost ten millions beyond 
the receipts of any former year; a net increase, 
in a single year, more than twice as large as the 
whole receipts of the most extravagant year 
which had preceded it. 
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Who (Mr. W.said he must ask) could expect | 


a continuance of sales at this rate for any length 


of time? Who were the purchasers who had paid | 


these immense amounts for the public domain in 
a single year? Settlers, actual settlers? No,sir, 
speculators: men who have purchased to sell to 


|| settlers; men who, before the present year shall 


close, will come into the market in competition 
with this Government, and take from it Its cus- 
tomers. What lands, Mr. President, do these 
men purchase? Your very best and choicest 
lands. They purchase for speculation, and every 
consideration of inducement to the settler is fully 
regarded in their purchases: location, advantages 
of navigation, of water power, and of timber are 
no less carefully secured than first qualities of 
The Government sells lands for cash in 


credit. 


the land offices of the Government to theirs, and 


| take the market from us? Once taken away, it 
is impossible that we can recover it until these | 


lands purchased upon speculation are fully settled, | 


as we cannot hope to induce settlers to purchase 
inferior lands, and pay the money in advance, 


while superior lands are offered to them upon | 
Vhat, then, are we to expect from our | 


credit. 


revenue from the public lands as soon as the | 
pres@nt fever for speculation in them shall sub- | 
side? *Can we hope that those revenues, post- | 


poned until the year 1841, will compensate for | 


the then reduced rates of the revenues from cus- 


means to meet the ordinary and extraordinary 
calls upon it? Mr. W. said it seemed to him 


most clear, that if the revenues from the public | 


lands were diverted from the Treasury for the || 


period proposed by the bill, and the revenues 
from customs were reduced as by the operation 
of the existing laws they must be reduced, both 


\ 


sources together would not, after the expiration | 


Tos 1 - ' ? : ha i é } 
of the year 1841, be equal to the wants of the '| tions which had so recently s 


public Treasury. 

That our country was rapidly increasing in 
population and extent, and consequently and pro- 
pees in its ordinary expenditures, must 
ye apparent to all; and that, with a fixed tariff, 


the revenue from customs might be expected to | 


increase with the increase of expenses, would be 
equally apparent; but when our rates of duty 
upon imports were diminishing at a rate per 
cent. greater than the increase of our population 
and business, the dependence for means to sup- 
ply the Treasury upon that source of revenue 
must be destroyed, unless the revenues from it 
could now be shown very far to exceed the pres- 
ent wants of that Treasury. This had not only 
not been shown; but he trusted the comparisons 
he had made between the revenues from customs 
and the expenses of the Government, for the last 


nineteen years, and more especially for tle last 
two. years, had clearly shown the reverse, and | 
| had proved to the satisfaction of the Senate that 


the present revenues from the customs were no 


more than equal to the ordinary expenses of the | 


Government, without any extraordinary appro- 
priations for any purposes whatsoever. He felt 
(said Mr. W.) bound to notice, in this place, that 


the revenues from the lands were, in this sense, || 


a much more calculable dependence for the Treas- 
ury than those from the customs. The receipts 
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try, while the rates of duty which were to grad- 
wii the latter were periodically undergoing so 
rapid a reduction, and the free articles were in- 
creasing so vastly upon the dutiable articles in 
our importations, that very little certainty could 
be anticipated in calculations of the amount of 
revenue to be derived from the latter source. He 
would give the Senate the amount of free articles 
imported for the last four years, to show the im- 
mense changes which the present revenue laws 
had produced in our trade in reference to the rev- 
enues from customs, 
In the year 1832 the importation of articles 
free of duty amounted to... . ee 0+ 00 G14,249,453 
In the year 1833.......ccccccscee 32,447,950 
In the year 1834.......ecceeeeees 68,393,180 
In the year 1835.....cccesceeseee 04,443,236 


From this comparison it is seen that this de- 
scription of importations has almost doubled, in 
each successive year, since the passage of the 
tariff act of 1832; and that during the last two 
years the value of the importations free of duty 
ese been more than four times the value of the 
same articles imported in the two preceding years, 
and have come to exceed the whole value of 
dutiable importations. 

Take away, then, from the public Treasury, 
the revenues received into it from the public lands, 
and (Mr. W. asked) who could tell how soon it 
would want means to meet the demands upon it? 
| He called upon gentlemen, and especially upon 
the parties to the compromise act, to give their 
careful attention to this part of the argument. If 
revenue should be wanted, did those gentlemen 
doubt what course would be taken by Congress 
to raise it? Did they doubt that resort would be 
instantly made to an increase of the rates of duty 
| upon imports? Was any one wild enough to 
suppose that a direct tax would be resorted to to 
supply the deficiency in the revenues, »” that 
loans would be made upon the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, and a new national debt be created for 
this purpose? He was sure no one who heard 
him could anticipate either of the last-mentioned 
modes of supplying the Treasury; and an increase 
of the indirect taxation, by an increase of the 
customs, was the only remaining measure within 


; ‘ || the power of Congress. He must further caution 
toms, and thus afford to the public Treasury the | 


'| gentlemen to remember that this was a mode of 





raising revenue not likely to be unpopular with 
a very large section, if not an entire majority, of 
the Union. He made this reference to peculiar 
local interests, not with pleasure, but with deep 


{| reluctance, and he could not be induced to do it 


from any other than a most lively convietion that 
the measure before the Senate was eminently eal- 
| culated again, and that speedily, to revive agita- 
Sabon the country 
to an extent unknown to its former history, and 
| had more strongly threatened the integrity and 
perpetuity of the Union than any other questions 
which had ever before occupied the attention of 
Congress. He must, therefore, again assure the 
friends of this bill that a penengrs and the sub- 
traction of this portion of the public revenues 
from the national Treasury, would bring that 
| Treasury to want; and that, in that event, its 

wants would be supplied by an increase of the 
| duties upon imports, an increased tariff, 

To give greater force to this part of the argu- 
ment he would take another view of the probable 
| revenue from customs in the year 1542, after the 
| reductions provided for in the compromise act 
| shall have been fully made. The importations of 
| goods paying duties for the last four years have 
been as follows: 


In the year 1832 the value of dutiable goods im- 
| ported WAS... ccc cc cee ce ces wee « -$65,000,000 
In the year 1833.....00...ceee-+++ 63,000,000 
In the year 1834......2.002..+2++0+ 47,000,000 
In the year 1835.....6..eeeeeeee++ 66,000,000 


These importations form an average of about 
| sixty-one millions per annum. Suppose the in- 


| crease of population and business by the year 
| 1842 increases the amount of importations to 
| seventy millions of goods paying duties, all duties 


and expenditures from the former—the value of || are then to be reduced to the standard of twent 

the lands being fixed by law—might be safely || per cent. ad ralorem, or under. This rate of duty 
assumed to be regulated and graduated by the || upon seventy millions would be fourteen millions 
increase of population and business of the coun- || of revenue, im case all duties were at the maxi- 
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mum rate of ony 4 per cent.; but it must be | admission of those States into the Union. The 
1 


borne in mind that the duty upon a large class of 


five per cent. granted to the new States, out of 


articles is now only twelve and a half and fifteen || the proceeds of the sales of lands within them 
per cent., and that from that cause the revenue || respectively, he had always understood was the 
to be derived from seventy millions in value of || equivalent for this exemption of the public do- 


dutiable importations in 1842, if the present laws 
continue in operation, cannot be estimated at 
more than about twelve millions of dollars. Com- 
pare this amount with the sum demanded for the 
ordinary expenses of the Government, and who || 
will believe that the revenue from customs at the | 
period in contemplation, even with the then re- 
duced revenue from the public lands added to it, 
will be equal to those expenses. Who does not || 
see, if the present surplus in the Treasury be 
given away to the States, and the revenue from || 
the lands be taken from the Treasury for six || 
years to come, that the tariff must be raised, if || 
not before the year 1842, at least as soon as the || 
vast reduction of the present tariff required to be | 
made at the close of 1841 by the provisions of the | 
cofmpromise act, shall take effect? If figures and 
experience can be relied upon, such a result must 
follow the passage of this bill. 

{Mr. Waricut here gave way for a motion to 
adjourn.] 





| 





Tuvuarspay, April 21, 1836. 


Mr. WRIGHT said, when addressing the Sen- || 
ate yesterday, he had attempted to establish the || 


propositions— 
1. That the whole amount of ‘ net proceeds”? | 
of the public lands in the Treasury on the 30th 
of September, 1835, could not, by the most ex- | 
tended and liberal calculation, equal four million 
dollars, and was more truly buta trifle over three | 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars; while the | 


operation of this bill would be to distribute as || 


** net proceeds’’ of the public lands almost eigh- 


| further urged that this grant was to be justified 
| upon the principle that the improvements to be 


_ would enhance the value of the remaining lands 


| immense grants with a view to enhance the value 





on that day; thus, in fact, distributing from four- | 
teen to seventeen millions of money not derived 
from lands, but from other sources of revenue. | 


iI 
2. That the revenue from customs, as ascer- ;| 


tained from a comparison between that revenue 
and the expenses of the Government for the last 
nineteen years, and from an examination of the | 
present revenue laws, and their influence upon 
the revenue to be collected under them, will only 
be equal to the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and cannot bear any extraordinary appro- 
priations for any branch of the public defenses. 
3. That this branch of the public revenue (the 
only source of revenue remaining to the Treas- | 
ury, if that from the lands shall be taken from it) 
will fall far short of meeting the ordinary ex- | 
penses of the Government before the close of the 
year 1841, at which time the revenues from the 
— lands are again to be restored to the public 
reasury, because it is only equal now to those 





expenses, and by the existing laws is to undergo | 
a reduction at about the rate of five per cent. per 
annum until 1840, and at the close of the year 
1841 an arbitrary reduction to twenty per cent. 





4. That the restoration of the revenue from the 
public lands at that — will be wholly inade- 
quate to supply the Treasury, because the rev- 
enue from customs will be reduced to some twelve 
or at most fourteen millions, while the ordinary 
expenses will be about seventeen millions; and 
because, from the sales of all the valuable lands, 


. the revenues from that source will be greatly di- 


minished, if not reduced to the simple expenses 
incurred on account of the lands. 

Mr. W. said, before proceeding with his argu- 
ment further he would notice two positions of 


ad valorem of all duties above that rate. 


{ 





| posed not. 


| of the bill, as well as the one he was now con- 
teen million dollars of the money in the Treasury | 


| main from State taxation, and that it had been 
| so accepted by 

|| referred to. If he was correct in this understand- 
| ing, he could not see why this further grant of 


those States in the compacts 


half a million of acres of land to each was to be 
made upon that consideration. But the Senator 


made by the States from the avails of the land, 


owned by the Government in each State, to an 
extent equal to the value of the five hundred 
thousand acres granted to make the improvements. 
This argument can avail little, unless the present 
minimum price of the public lands is to be raised. 
All the lands, after having been once offered at 
public sale, are sufject to be taken by any pur- 
chaser at the price established by law, of one 
dollar and a quarter per acre, and at that price 
they now sell with too great rapidity. Surely, 
then, it cannot be wise in Congress to make these 


of the remaininglands, if it be designed to continue 
the sales at the present established price, because, 
however much the value of the lands may be 
increased by the operation, that value to the a 
ernment is not changed. The money to be paid 
for the lands will be the same without as with 
the improvements. Is it intended to raise the 
minimum price of the public lands? He sup- 
He had heard no friend of the bill 
avow such an intention, and he felt confident he 
should not hear any such purpose avowed, though 
he must say that many of the arguments in favor 


sidering, seemed to him to bear strongly in that 
direction. 

The second consideration to which he referred 
was the Senator’s defense of that provision of the 
bill which gives to each of the new States tep per 
cent. of the proceeds of the sales within them 
respectively, over and above their full shares of 
the balance, according to the rate of distribution 
adopted by the bill, as applicable to all the States. 
This was justified upon the ground of the rapid 
increase of population in these States since the 
last census, upon which the general distribution 
was to be made. It was not his object (said Mr. 
W.) to attempt to show that this provision would 
givetoo much to the new States, but that the rule 
assumed was arbitrary and unequal. He knew 
that some of the new States were increasing in 
population with wonderful rapidity, and he also 
supposed that some of the old States might not 
have any greater, and perhaps not as great a 
population now as in 1830. These would form 
the extremes, while other States, both old and 
new, were increasing at a rate which would form 
the mean between them. It could not, then, be 
equal or just to take from all the old States 
equally, or to give to all the new equally, on ac- 
coumt of the increase or diminution of population 
since the last census, as all must see that the 
same ratio of increase or diminution will not be 
applicable to any two States, new or old. Ifa 
standard of distribution, different from that of 
the census of 1850, is to be taken, that standard 
ought to have reference to the actual population 
of all the States. It was a fact, unquestionable 
in his opinion, that some of the States, denom- 
inated old States by the classification made in the 
bill, Rad added more to their Federal numbers, 
within the five years past, than many of the new 


the Senator from New Jersey, (Mr. Sournarp,] || States; and yet ten per cent. of the fund to be 


which had been presented by him in a new! 


shape, as justifying two important provisions of | 


this bill. 


| 


divided, and which is now the common property 
of all the States in precise proportion to their 


|| Federal numbers, is to be taken from the former 


The first to which he alluded was the grant of || and given to the latter before a ge ‘eral distribu- 


five hundred thousand acres of land to certain of ] tion is made. It was not material to his purpose 


the new States, the avails of which were to be 


to attempt to show what States would lose or 


expended in projects of internal improvement; | what ones would gain by this unequal and par- 
a te reasons for the grant were said to be, that || tial provision. It was enough to have shown 
those States had exempted the public lands from | 


taxation. This argument (Mr. W. said) he had 
always supposed was fully answered by the 
articles of compact which had accompanied the 


| that its pani must, and will, be unequal, 
_ partial, and unjust, to establish the position that 


| it cannot be a constitutional rule for the distribu- 
| tion of a common fund. 








— 


Mr. W. said he would notice here what he 


considered the most extravagant anticipations of 
the honorable Senator [Mr. Sournarp] as to the 
probable avails to the public Treasury from the 
public domain. He found he had misunderstood 


the Senator, and had supposed him even more 


extravagant in his anticipations than he really 
was; but he had been corrected, and still was 


compelled to think that the sum, in fact, assumed, 


gave much stronger evidence of a free indulgence 


of a lively imagination, than of a familiarity with 
the facts upon which any conclusion should be 
founded. o test the correctness of his impres- 
sions, he had resorted to facts, and proposed to 
lay them before the Senate almost without com- 
ment. The Senator had told us that the public 
lands were to bring into the national Treasury 
$1,250,000,000. How much of this is imagina. 
tion, and how much reality? The sales of the 
public lands, as a system, commenced in the year 
1796. Up to the 30th day of September, 1835, 
thirty-nine years and three quarters, the whole 
sum paid into the Treasury from the sales of tho 
public lands, is $58,500,000. What has been 
sold to produce this sum, and what calculations 
as to the product of future sales, can be safely 
made, from our past experience. 

There has been paid into the Treasury, as the 
avails of sales of the public lands in the State 
of Ohio, from the commencement of the land 
system to the 30th September last..$16,780,177 

There remain to be sold in that State, 
subject to private entry, and not 
entered on the 30th September last, 
4,310,366 acres, which, estimated 
at the minimum price, are worth.. 5,387,958 


— 





Making an aggregate value for the 
public tands in Ohio, of ....... +. - $22,168,135 


This estimate must be sufficiently accurate for 
so general a calculation, inasmuch as the fact that 
lands in that populous State remaining subject to 
be taken at the minimum price of the Govern- 
ment, and not taken, must go far to prove that 
their value in the market does not materially 
exceed that price. 

Mr. W. said he would then make the State of 
Ohio, known to be one of the largest and most 
valuable in point of soil of the new States, the 
basis of a cikeclation of value for a portion of the 

ublic domain. 

he value of Ohio, as has been seen above, 

18. cccccscccccsecccescccccc cece hac lOO; 139 
Assume that Indiana, Illinois, Mis- , 

souri, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 

bama, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ar- 

kansas, and Florida, are each to 

bring into the Treasury from the 

sales of the public lands, as much 

as is to be realized from those sales 

in the State of Ohio—and this will 

produce an aggregate of......... -221,681,350 





And will presenta total value for these 
seven new States and four large i 
Territories, Of... 00 0cccecces cece e 0t4d;049,489 
Deduct, then, the amounts already 
received, as follows: 
From sales in Ohio... ...$16,780,177 
From sales in Indiana... 9,510,481 
From sales in Illinois.... 5,355,611 
From sales in Missouri... 3,886,224 
From sales in Louisiana.. 999,087 
From salesin Mississippi, 6,837,770 
From sales in Alabama... 10,097,347 
From sales in Michigan, ‘ 
including Wisconsin... 3,959,896 
From sales in Arkansas.. 636,642 
From sales in Florida.... 
58,619,518 








And there will remain to come into 
the public Treasury, from the entire 
sales of these seven States and four 
Territories, the sum of... .. +. ++ -$185,229,967 


The estimate of the Senator is... .$1,250,000,000 
Take from it what remains to be 
received from the sales yet to be 
made in the country mentioned.. 


. 


185,228,967 
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And there will remain a ce a tee ite |. | -eaenthed 
for the Senator to realize, from 
sources (Mr. W. said) to him 
unknown, Of es cic cde ccorcccece $1 :064,770, 033 


So far facts might furnish us with some guides 
in reference to these swollen anticipations; and 
he was sure that no one, not even the most san- 
guine and enthusiastic, would doubt that the cal- 
culation he had made was much more favorable 
to the Treasury than future experience would 
realize. He did not himself believe that any 
single State or Territory he had named would 
bring into the Treasury from the sales of lands 
an amount equal to the State of Ohio; but how- 
ever that might prove, all must know that no 
such amounts are to be expected from Louisiana 
or Florida, nor can any such amount be expected 
from the entire sales in Michigan. The estimate 
must be many millions beyond what can be rea- 
sonably anticipated; and yet that estimate for 
the eleven large divisions of country, seven of 
which are now States, and the remaining four 
rapidly approaching that condition of political 
existence, falls short of one fifth of the amoynt 
anticipated by the Senator to be brought into the | 
Treasury from the avails of the public domain. 
That he must have included in his flattering esti- 
mate the whole country guarantied by this Gov- 
ernment to the Indian tribes west, and now daily 
moving west of the Mississippi, is most palpable; 
but that any reasonable estimate of that country, 
and of all the acres of the Rocky Mountains in 
addition, must have failed to produce his sum 
total, seemed to his mind equally palpable. 

He would now proceed with his argument as 
originally intended, and would examine the sur- 
plus in the Treasury, with the view of showing 
that the estimates of the friends of this bill in 
regard to it were about as extravagant as those 
of the honorable Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Ravemane) | 
public lan The calls upon the Treasur 
partment for the balance of moneys in the Treas- 
ury had been frequent, and he thought he might 
say at least monthly, since the commencement of 
the present session of Congress. The last had 
been received at too late a period to be yet printed 
and laid upon the tables of the Senators, and was 
a call for the balance as existing on the ‘first day | 
of the present month. The amount as given by 
the Secretary of the Treasury was, according to 
~ his best recollection, between thirty-one ‘and | 
thirty-two millions; but as he had not the report 
to refer to, he would assume it to be thirty-two 
millions. 

It should now be distinctly impressed upon the 
attention of the Senate and the country, that this 
amount is not the surplus in the Treasury, but 
the whole amount of money in the Treasury for | 
any purpose of the Government. It should also | 
be equally strongly impressed upon the minds of 
all, and most especially of ourselves, that of all 
the appropriations of the year which, at the ordi- 
nary rates, have been shown to amount to an 
average of from seventeen to eighteen millions of 
dollars annually, those for the pay of Congress; | 
for the pensions, and partial appropriations for 

| 
| 


in reference to the proceeds of the 


De- 





| 








the Indian war in Florida, are all that have yet 
passed and become laws. How are we, then, to 
tell what portion of this amount of money is sur- 
plus, and what is required for the expenses df the 
Government? Mr. W. said he knew but one 
mode of making even an estimate upon this point. 

Wishing, so far as it was possible, to deal with 
facts in relation to this whole subject, he had re- 
sorted to that mode; and had examined, with con- 
siderable labor and care, the entire files of bills 
which had been -reported to the two Houses of 
Congress by their ee standing commit- 
tees, selecting from each file bills of a public char- 
acter only, and ascertaining the sums the several 
committees had recommended for appropriation 
for the public service. To protect himself from 
any charge or suspicion of unfairness m this ex- 

amination, he felt bound to give to the Senate, in 


substance, the title of each bill he had included 
in the statement, that all might judge whether 
he had mistaken the character of the appropria- 
none he had called public. The list was as fol- 
ows: 
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Bills on the Files of the Binns W Representations. | 
No. 51. Appropriations for support of Govern- | 
ment. 
No. 53. 
No. 54. 








Naval appropriation bill. 
Ordinary fortification bill. | 
No. 55. Army bill. 
No. 69. Expenses of Indian war in Florida. | 
No. 70. Ordinary appropriations for the Indian | 
department. 
0.97. Clerks in the office of the Quarter- 
master General. 
No. 100. The erection of a marine hospital at 
Baltimore. 
No. 101. The ereetion of a marine hospital at || 
Portland, Maine. 
No. 105. Clerks in the Engineer department. 
No. 142. Erection of castom- houses at Glouces- 
ter and Plymouth. 
No. 143. Arrears of pay to the Inspector Gen- 
eral, 
No. 154. To improve the harbor at St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
No. 174. To continue the Cumberland road | 
from Vandalia to the Mississippi river. 
No. 175. To continue the eed = 
| 





| 








from the Mississippi river to Jefferson City. 

No. 192. To erect a marine hospital at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

No. 201. To purchase sites and commence new 
fortifications. 

No. 203. For the navy-yard at Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

No. 215. Expenses of the Indian war in Florida | 
—second bill. 

No. 216. Civiland diplomatic expenses for 1836. 

No. 217. Outfit to chargé d’affaires at Prussia. 

No. 225. Prize money to the captors of the 
fri ate Philadelphia. 

Yo. 234. Compensation to Commodore Barron 

for use of patent. 

No. 254. Erection of new Treasury building. 

No. 259. Annual appropriations for the Mili- 
tary Academy. 

No. 268. Salary of the judge of the orphans’ 
court, Washington. 

No. 272. Arrears of pay to General Macomb. 


No. 273. Compensation for Indian depreda- 
tions. 
No. 279. To pay the Connecticut militia in 


service during the late war. 

No. 307. Appropriations for harbors already 
commenced, 

No. 321. Compensation to the heirs of Marshal 
Rochambeau. 

No. 323. For making and improving roads. 
No. 325. For repairing and improving the 
public buildings and grounds in Washington. | 

No. 332. For the care and preservation of the | 
Potomac bridge. 

No. 348. To refund certain duties on a Belgian | 
vessel. 

No. 352. To make good the depreciations to the 
Rhode Island brigade of the revolutionary army. 

No. 363. For the erection of light-houses, 
light-boats, beacons, and buoys, and for the sur- 





~— certain rivers and harbors. 
o. 374. To construct an arsenal in the State 
of North Carolina. 

No. 376. For the purchase of Bell’s patent for | 
elevating and pointing cannon. 

No. 375. For the erection of an armory on the 
western waters. 

No. 377. For the purchase of Hall’s patent for 
rifles. 

No. 406. For the better protection of the west- | 
ern fronyer. 

No. 415. To remove a bar at the mouth of the 
levonion i river. 

No. pp To remove a bar at the entrance of 
Pensacola bay, and for constructing a hydraulic 
dock or inclined pone at that place. 

No. 427. Further appropriation for the Indian 
war in Florida; third E 

No. 431. To construct a road from Milwaukee 
to the Mississippi river. 

No. 432. Toimprove the mail road from Louis- 
ville to St. Louis. 

No. 446. To erect a marine hospital at New 
Orleans. 

No. 454. To provide for additional clerks in 
the Departments. 
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_ 457. ee the better defense of the Asien 
sas frontier. 

No. 483. To construct a road from Helena to 
Jackson, in Arkansas. 


No. 485. To i improve the navigation of certain 


| rivers, 


No. 492. To try experiments as to Brown’s 
fire-ship. 

No. 518. To erect a marine hospital at New- 
port, Rhode Island. 

No. 523. To commence the improvement of 
harbors for which no appropriations have been 
heretofore made. 


No. 538. For repairs to the wharves, and the 
ere ction of a new public store at Staten Island, 
New York. 


Bills on the Files of the Senate. 


No. 12. To improve the navigation of the Wa- 
| bash river. 

No. 32. To increase the pay of the clerks in 
| the Navy Department. 

No. 54. To open roads in Arkansas. 

No. 63. To complete the road from Lime Creek 


| to the Chattahooche. 


No. 81. For the support of the penitentiary at 
Washington. 

No. 82. To construct roads in Florida. 

No. 98. To purchase Boyd Reilly’s patent for 
vapor bath. 

No. 112. For the relief of the cities of Wash- 
ington, Alexandria, and Georgetown. 

No. 131. Pay of Missouri militia in the Black 
Hawk war. 

No. 135. To pay the passage of General La 
Fayette from France. 

No. 142. To erect a depot of arms on the west- 
ern frontier of Missouri. 

No. 146. To complete improvements already 
commenced upon certain roads and rivers in 
Florida. 

No. 211. To construct certain roads in Arkan 
sas. 

Mr. W. said eee ae above enumerated 
were fifty-six, and proposed to appropriate the 
gross won OF, cree ot eo st eessees Pp 429,212,854 
The number of Senate bills brought 

into the statement was thirteen, 

which proposed to appropriate the 

ZIOSS SUM Of ce ceeereeccerecerecs 
Since this statement had been prepared 

the general Navy appropriation bill, 

sent from the House »» had been re- 
ported to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of this body, 
with recommendations of amend- 
ments, adding to the amount origin- 
ally proposed by the committee of 
the Rese, to be appropriated by 
the bill, the sum of. 


2,456,785 


eee ar eeeeeee 


1,845,407 





Thus showing an aggregate of appro- 
priations of a public character, rec- 
ommended by the proper standing 
committees of the two Houses of 
Congress, and, if made, to be taken 
from’ the mene in the rere 
of. $27,515,046 





Mr. W. said he must so far explain these 
statements as to say that the file of bills of the 
House were first examined, and the list of bills 
of a public character pre fared ; that, upon the 
ee examination of the Senate ‘file, avery 

—— number of similar bills for the same objects, 

of the same purport and amount, were found 
spon that file; that all such duplicate bills had 
been rejected from the statement, which accounted 
for the very small number of bills embraced as 
Senate bills, and the very small comparative 
amount of appropriations recommended by the 
committees of the Senate. Had the bills upon 
that file been first examined, and the duplicates 
upon the House file been rejected, the a 
recommendations, with the exception of the ordi- 
nary annual appropriation bills, which always 
originate in the House, would have been sub- 
stantially reversed. It had required much care 
to avoid embracing the same appropriation twice, 
in consequence of the duplicate reports in the 
| respective Houses; but as‘ the examination had 
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been made by himself personally, he spoke with | 
great confidence, when he said that no instance | 
would be found in which this had been done, | 
although a similarity of titles in one or two cases | 


might lead to that suspicion. 


Land Distribution Bill—Mr. Wright. 











their return home, or from wounds received while 
in service, the half pay for five years allowed by 
the existing laws to regulars serving in the in- 
fantry. 

No. 459. To extend and repair the arsenal at 


Let us, then, (said Mr. W ,) state the account || Charleston, South Carolina. 


with the Treasury, and see what surplus we 
have which is not called for by the wants of 
the Federal Government. He had (he said) 
assumed the amount of money in the Treasury 
C0 WhO. oor ccerccccecccccsccccce ye ohdes00U,000 
Deduct the appropriations before men- 

tioned, some of which had in fact 

been made, and all of which had 

been distinctly recommended by the 

proper standing committees of one 

or both Houses of Congress...... 27,515,046 





And there will remain in the Treasury 
an apparent surplus Of .....+e.+++ $4,484,954 


This would be the state of the Treasury, upon | 
the enppasition that the appropriations proposed 


by the bills which had been enumerated, and no 
other, should be made during the present session 
of Congress. 


Mr. W. said he did not intend to be understood | 


as expressing the opinion that all the bills he had 
enumerated would pass, and much less that no 
appropriations other than those contained in those 
bits would be made. The above was the result 
upon that supposition; but while he did not ex- 
pect that result would be exactly realized in that 
way, there were strong grounds for believing that 
a result not more favorable to the Treasury, and 
to a surplus for distribution, ought to be pro- 
duced, and would be produced, by the action of 
Congress during its present session. The grounds 
for this belief it would be his next duty to give to 
the Senate. The whole number of bills upon the 
House file when he made the examination was 
five hundred and fifty-four, of which the state- 
ment he had made embraced but fifty-six, leav- 


ing four hundred and ninety-eight of those bills || 


not embraced in the estimate of appropriations. 
The whole number of bills upon the Senate file 
at the same time was two hundred and twenty- 
one, of which but thirteen were named, leaving 
two hundred and eight of those bills out of the 
estimate. 


take the trouble to examine the bills before the 


two Houses of Congress at any session might | 
see, that more than ninety in one hundred of all | 
those bills propose an appropriation of money to | 


a greater or less extent. Here, then, were seven 
hundred and seventy-five bills, sixty-nine of 
which recommended the appropriation of more 


than twenty-seven and a half millions of dollars; | 


and the appropriations covered by the remaining 
seven hundred and six were not estimated at all, 
but were known to be, at least nine tenths of 
them, bills proposing to appropriate money, and 


in amounts varying from the very smallest sums | 
| 


to hundreds of thousands of dollars. Some of 
them (Mr. W. said) were entirely public in their 
character, but did not specify the sums they pro- 
posed to appropriate. Of these he would partic- 
ularly refer to the following: 


Bilis upon the File of the House of Representatives. 

No. 104. For the increase of the Engineer 
corps. 

No. 142. Proposes to erect custom-houses at 
forty different ports. 

No. 207. To put into active service all the ves- 
sels of war in ordinary and upon the stocks. 

No. 212. Proposes to extend the present pen- 
sion laws to all who served for three months in 
the war of the Revolution, and to the widows of 
such deceased pensioners as were the wives of 


the pensioners at the time the service was per- || 


formed. 

No. 297. Provides for the payment of the Con- 
necticut militia who were in service during the 
late war, with interest upon their respective 
claims from the time of the service. 

No. 385. Directs the survey of certain roads, 
rivers, &c. 

No. 427. Extends to the widows and orphans 
of militia killed in service, dying in service or on 


Every member of the Senate would | 
well know what every other person who would | 


| 
| 
| 





No. 469. Reorganizes the General Land Office, 
and extends the force employed in it. 

No. 474. To authorize a surveying district west 
of Lake Michigan. 

No. 542. To remit or refund the duties upon 
| the goods burned at the late conflagration in New 
: York. 

Bills upon the File of the Senate. 

No. 33. Arrears of pay to Commodore Hull. 
No. 37. To establish a surveyor general’s 
| office for the State of Illinois. 

No. 52. To increase the corps of Topograph- 
ical Engineers. 

No. 70. Payment to the heirs of General Eaton. 

No. 100. To pay the Vermont militia who 
served at Plattsburg. 

No. 113. To purchase the stock of the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal. 

No. 185. To add three regiments to the Army 
of the United States. 

No. 220. To provide moral and religious in- 
struction for the Army. 

Here (Mr. W. said) were nineteen of the seven 
hundred and six bills not included in the estimate, 
because they did not name the sums which would 
be required to carry them into operation; but the 
slightest examination of the titles only will satisfy 
every one that these nineteeen bills alone, were 
they to become laws, would require more money 
from the public Treasury than the whole balance 
above shown to remain, after deducting theamount 
proposed to be specifically appropriated by the 
sixty-nine bills before enumerated. He was 
aware it might be said that these bills would not 
become laws, and he did not pretend to assume 
that all of them would, although he believed 
several of them had passed the one or the other 
House of Congress during the present session. 
What he intended to say was, that they were 
bills of a public character; that their passage had 
been recommended by the appropriate committees 
of Congress, and that, to that extent, they were 
to be considered as calls which might probably 
be made upon the Treasury, and which ought, at 
the least, to be considered before we came to the 
conclusion that we have millions of money which 
is not called for by any wants of the Government, 
and which we must give away to get rid of it. 

Mr. W. said it would probably still be con- 
tended that so many of the bills to which he had 
referred would fail to pass and become Jaws that, 
after a deduction of the amounts appropriated by 
all which would pass, there would remain a large 
| amount of money in the Treasury unappropriated. 
In reply to any such suggestions, he must call to 
| the recollection of the Senate some other facts, 
directly and importantly affecting the moneys in 
the Treasury. ‘There is a constant heavy balance 
of outstanding appropriations, which form a direct 
lien upon that money. The amount of these 
appropriations, on the Ist of January last, was, 
according to his present reeollection, not less than 
seven millions, and probably at this moment can- 
not be less than five millions of dollars. 

The three bills Which have already passed, 
making appropriations to defray the expenses of 
the Indian war in Florida, have, taken together, 
appropriated but $1,620,000, while it is estimated 
| that that war, if now terminated, will cost the 
Treasury full $5,000,000. Here, therefore, are 
at least $3,500,000, which will be wanted, and 
must be had during the current year, no part of 
which is embraced in any of the bills which have 
been mentioned. 

After deducting all the bills upon the files of 
the two Houses which have been particularly 
| named, eighty-eight in number, there will remain 
six hundred and eighty-seven bills, nearly all of 
which propose to appropriate money. Mr. W. 
said he would not attempt to estimate the amount, 
but all would admit that many of those bills were 
to pass, and that the amount of money which 
would be appropriated by those which should 
become laws would be large. 

There was another very important item of 
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probable appropriation which he was bound to 
notice in this place, but of which the rules of the 
Senate did not permit him at present to speak in 
so intelligible a-manner as he could wish. He 
supposed, however, he might say he referred to 
certain Indian treaties now before this body, two 
of which, if confirmed by the Senate, as he be- 
lieved they ought to be, and hoped they would 
be, would require payments from the reasury 
of at least seven million dollars. The Senaiec 
would understand from this reference the partic- 
ular subjects to which he alluded. 

It seemed to be conceded by all that the great 
work of national defense in all its branches ought 
to command the peculiar attention of Congress 
during its present session. In the public bills to 
which he had referred very limited appropriations 
for any of these objects were proposed. In the 
bill proposing ere (or the Navy noth- 
ing was embraced for an accelerated increase of 
our naval force, for the procuring of additional 
materials, the construction of additional ships of 
war, or the arming, equipping, and putting into 
actual service those now partially completed, 
beyond the ordinary annual appropriations for 
those objects. One bill, proposing to appropriate 
about two and a half millions for new fortifica- 
tions, was the principal, if not the only extraor- 
dinary appropriation included under that head. 
There were not included any appropriations for 
the erection of new arsenals except in one single 
instance, or any appropriations for arms end ord- 
nance beyond the ordinary appropriations for 
those objects. 

He must ask the friends of the bill to look at 
these facts, at the public wants developed in their 
exhibition, and to compare the condition of the 
Treasury and its means—abundant as they choose 
to consider those means—with these public calls, 
and then to say how this bill is to be executed, 
and the public wants answered. 


The balance in the Treasury, at the close of the 
first quarter of the present year, at the very 
highest estimate from the proper Department, 
WAS less than ..eeeeecccccssee ee oG32,000,000 

We have then seen public appropri- 
ations recommended by the commit- 
tees of Congress amounting to more 
SCs clack cle bs Scie ae we 27,500,000 


Leaving a surplus at this time of less 
than.. ccccccccccccccessccsecsses 094,900,000 


We then find nineteen public bills, which, if 
passed into laws, will require millions to carry 
them into execution; a regular amount of out- 
standing appropriations of from five to seven mil- 
lions of dollars; the expenses of the Florida war 
not yet provided for, amounting to at least three 
and a half millions; the large number of six hun- 
dred and eighty-seven bills upon the files of the 
two Houses of Congress, not included in the 
above estimate of those bills, and almost all of 
them proposing appropriations of money; pro- 
visions for Indian treaties requiring, at the least, 
seven millions; the increased appropriations for 
the public defense beyond the partial ones made 
in the bills enumerated. Take, then, the bill be- 
fore the Senate, which proposes to distribute the 
proceeds of the public lands from the commence- 
ment of the year 1833 onward. Those proceeds 
received into the Treasury up to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1835, have been hee to be a very trifle 
short of $18,000,000. It is now ascertained by 
reports fom the Treasury Department, that the 
receipts into the Treasury from the lands for the 
last quarter of 1835, and the first quarter of the 

resent year, will amount to full $10,000,000. 

ass this bill, then, and see the effect. The 
money in the Treasury on the first of the present 
month was about... .. ++. se0es+++ «$32,000,000 
The money to be distributed under this 

bill, up to the same date, is about. 28,000,000 





. 

Leaving on that day in the Treasury, 
to be applied to all the objects of ap- 
propriations which have been before 
examined, about....eeee. + se0se «04,000,000 





Mr. W. said we should be told here that the 
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revenues of the your were to be received, and 
would be applicable to, and sufficient for, these 
appropriations. L 
for the first quarter of the year are included in 


the above balance of moneys in the Treasury on | 
the first day of the present month. The revenue || representatives here to raise, by the indirect tax- 
from the public lands, if this bill passes, is to be | 
reserved for distribution, and is not applicable to 


any | 
auy other appropriations. The means of the! 


Treasury will then be the $4,000,000 remaining 
in it as above shown, and the revenue from cus- 
toms for the last three quarters of the year. 
Suppose that revenue to oane the highest esti- 
mates of the friends of the bil 


per quarter, or $15,000,000 for the last three | 
quarters of 1836; we shall then have $19,000,000- || 


for the service of the present year for all purposes, 
ordinary and extraordinary, a sum just about 
equal, or exceeding, by $1,000,000 only, the 
average ordinary expenses of the Government for 
the last two years. With what rapidity can the 
public defenses be prosecuted with a fund of 
$1,000,000 per annum? 

Mr. W. said it would be asked, what shall be 
done with the large amount of money in the 
deposit banks, if this bill be not passed, and that 
money distributed to the States? For himself, 
he was ready to answer. He would appropriate 
for the wants of the Government, and especially 
for the public defenses of every description, and 
in every quarter, all that can be economically and 
profitably expended, and the balance, whatever 
it may be, he would invest in securities, the pay- 
ment of which, with interest, is guarantied by 
some one of the States. In that way he would 
preserve whatever surplus revenue there may be 
for the present, and would not give it away until 
time had been allowed to complete the permanent 
defenses of the nation, and to see, from the 
practical operation of our present revenue laws, 
whether any surplus would remain after these 
heavy expenditures shall have been incurred. 

Mr. W. said a very brief notice of two other 
suggestions should relieve the Senate from his 
very tedious remarks. 

The first suggestion to which he referred was 
the probable effect upon the States of this Union 
of dividing to them the revenues of the national 
Treasury, from whatever source the revenue to 
be divided may have been derived. Our system 
is complex, and a full and indesendent preserva- 
tion of all its parts is indispensable to its health- 
ful action. The Federal Government is but the 
agent, the organ of the States—is constituted by 
them, and without their concurrence, counte- 
nance, and support, cannot exist, Suill it is, for 
some purposes, superior to the governments of 
the States; and within its sphere, its action, if 
coming in collision with the action of the State 
governments, is to prevail. 


terest of the respective States to keep this Gov- 
ernment most strictly within the sphere marked 
out and prescribed by the Constitution of the 
Union! And what will more strongly tend to 
change the feelings of the States—to put to sleep 


their watchfulness and care and jealousy of the | 


powers of this Government, than to accustom 


them to depend upon its Treasury, or its taxing | 


power, for the means of their support of their 
internal improvements, of their general education, 
and the like? He did not intend to express dis- 
trust of the patriotism of the States; he certainly 
did not feel any such distrust; but is there not 


danger, great danger, in this blending of Govern- | 


ment interests between the nation and the States? 


| 
Is there not danger that such a disposition of the | 


national treasure may make taxation popular? 
We must not forget that we are the representa- 
tives of the States—that their will is, or should 
be, the law for our government in our seats here. 
May not the distribution of millions from the 
National Treasury excite expectations of future 


How is the fact? The receipts | 


yand to be $5,000,000 || 


Iiow important, | 
then, that it should be the constant care and in- | 


| the whole subject should be 
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| themselves or by us? In sucha state of things 
| where would taxation be likely to fall! Would 
the Legislatures of the States impose direct taxes 
upon their immediate constituents; or would they, 
much more probably, instruct their agents and 


ation within the power of this Government, the 
| revenues the States require? May not a condi- 
| tion of things of this description render taxation 
| here popular at home, and thus convert the Gov- 
ernment into a mere power to raise revenue for 
| the expenditure of the State governments, until 
| either the independence of the State governments 
| is merged in their dependence upon the Federal 
| Government for money, or until the unequal 
| action of such a system shall break our bond of 
| union, and thus destroy the power which op- 
presses one portion for the benefit of another por- 
| tion of its common citizens, possessing a common 
| right to its protecting care? 
} May there not be danger also that the institu- 
| tions of this Government will be suffered to lan- 
guish; that the proper appropriations for their 
support will be withheld; that the Army will be 
neglected; the Navy destroyed; the fortifications 
| discontinued; and even the civil and judicial de- 


| partments be insufliciently sustained—that the | 


fund to be distributed may be enlarged ? 


His ap- 


the patriotism of the States, but from a full and 
perfect knowledge that our local interests in the 


different sections of the Union conflict with each | 
| other, and that no system of taxation which can 


or will be adopted for purposes such as he had 


| indicated will act equally upon all the States. 


The other suggestion (Mr. W. said) which he 
proposed to make was in relation to that pro- 
vision of the bill which declares that the distri- 
bution under it to the States shall cease in case 
the country shall be involved in a foreign war. 
| It was worthy of remark, preliminarily, that this 
| provision excluded those wars to which we were 
| more peculiarly and constan. yexposed—the wars 
with the Indians within the limits of the States 
and upon our borders. Whatever may be the 


| expenses of those wars in future, the distribuuon 
| provided for is to continue, and the expenses 


of 
such wars are to be charged upon revenues to be 
derived from sources other than the public lands. 


| What would be the eflect of this provision upon 


the States in case just cause of war witha foreign 

Power should arise? Would it be the expression 
| of an unjust suspicion of their patriotism to say 

that they would find in the action of this bill a 
direct temptation to resist any such war? It was 
most apparent that war must at all times embar- 
| rass the commerce and business of the people of 
the States; and if, in addition to these objections 
to a state of war, their dividends from the na- 
tional Treasury, rendered more necessary in time 
| of war, were to be suspended by the occurrence 

of war, was it wrong to suppose that this prin- 
| ciple of distribution, accompanied by such acon- 
dition, might induce them to resist a declaration 
of war, even at the hazard of the interest and the 
honor of the nation? Mr. W. said he feared the 
action of the bill in this respect; and if the dis- 
tribution must take place, he would prefer that 
this condition should not be retained, but that 
left open for the 
future action of Congress, whenever any emer- 
gency shall arise calling for a change. 
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To this bill has been offered an amendment, 


directing the raising and organizing one additionat 
regiment of dragoons or mounted riflemen. To 
this amendment Mr. G. said he would offer a 
modification, requiring them to be raised only in 
case the President should deem them necessary to 
defend the country. Mr. G, said he had offered 
the amendment with the view of rendering the 
bill as acceptable to all sides of the House as 
possible. He presumed that all would assent to 
the proposition that the present Executive was 
fully competent to understand all indications of 
hostility, and would, when necessary, promptly 
act, as the interests of the frontier should re- 
quire, 

Here Mr. ASHLEY accepted the proposed 
amendment as a modification of his own. 

Mr. G. continued. He said he was happy to 
learn that the amendment was acceptable to that 
rentleman. ' 

The course of the discussion has been such 
that he felt it to be his duty to make some remarks 
on this subject. He should do so, though he 
had made no preparation for that purpose. 

The bill as now amended, as he understood it, 
authorizes the President to accept volunteers for 


/a period not less than twelve montha, for the 
|| purpose of defending our frontiers, and those sec- 
| Mr. W. said he must say he felt great danger i} ti 

in this view of the action of this bill. 
| prehension arose from no ungenerous distrust of 


tions of country still occupied by Indians. Lt is 


| limited in its operation to two years, An amend- 
iment had been offered by the gentleman from 
| Missouri, [Mr. Asuiey,] which proposes to add 


to our present military force one regiment of dra- 
goons or mounted riflemen. The period of ser- 


_vice of the proposed regiment, of course, would 
| be not to exceed three years, as provided in the 
| act to which the tt 

| diate question before the House was on the 
/}amendment; but he would proceed to discuss 
|| both the bill and amendment—both being open 


ment refers. ‘The imme- 


for discussion. 

Four questions arise: 

Virst. Is there a probable necessity of an addi- 
tional regiment for three years? 

Second. If there is such a necessity, what de- 


scription of force is best adapted to the service 
required ? im 
Third. Is there any probability that a further 


| force may be necessary within two years ? 


Fourth. If there is any such probability, for 
how long a period ought volunteers to be re- 
ceived ? 

The last returns of the Army show that we now 


have seven regiments of infantry, with four hun- 


dred and twenty privates each, four of artillery, 
with three hundred and seventy-eight privates 
each, and one regiment of dragoons containing 


| six hundred privates, making an aggregate of 


five thousand and fifty-two privates. Of this 


| number dour hundred and thirteen were on the 
| Sick list, and three hundred and twenty-six in 
| arrest or confinement, 
| diminish the number on duty seven hundred and 
| thirty-nine. 


These two classes alone 


Other causes doubtless add to the 
number of those who are not performing duty. 


| It may be safely said that not more than four 
fifths of our Army can be relied upon as ready 


and fit for actual service. When undergoing the 


| fatigues and hardships of a campaign ina wil- 


derness country, the proportion of effective men 
will be greatly diminished. The returns show 
this small force scattered at fifty-three different 
posit. aud, with a single exception, not one post 
as two hundred privates. They are scatiered 
from Maine to Mexico, and from Louisiana to 
the lakes. It is true that at this moment a por- 
tion of our Army is concentrated at Florida, but 


| he spoke of its ordinary position. Yes, sir, we 


have in the very heart of our southern country 


| an Indian power whieh we have not been able 
| for- months to subdue, though we have sent there 
| all the force which we could well bring together 
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| at that point. 

How much force may still be needed to subdue 
these Indians, and protect the country, cannot 
now be known. We cannot be blind to passing 
| events at the West. The war-belt is going the 
rounds from Florida to ihe upper Mississippi. 
The Indians exhibit symptoms of restlessness, 
and even hostilities. There are now on our 
western borders some thirty or forty thousand 


= cia 40 
bounty, which will induce the States to under- os once ae ie 
take works of internal improvement requiring | In Committee of the W oe the state of the Union 
years for their completion, and meuns far beyond i on the bill pathortning the President to secqpt the services 
those now in our Treasury to meet the expendi- || °* V"teer*: 
tures? May not the anticipations thus excited || Mr. GILLET said: 

of future dividends be disappointed, and the ne- 1 Mr. Cuainman: The bill now before the com- 
cessity be thus produced of raising additional || mittee is one authorizing the President of the | 
revenues for the uses of the States, either by \ United States to accept the services of volunteers. ! 
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warriors, and some of them entertaining strong 
feelings of hostility towards us. Many of these 
are armed after our own example. By the last 
returns, the whole force under General Gaines, 
who commands the western division, amounted 
to only one thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
five privates present and fit for duty. Of General 
Scott’s force, only three hundred and three pri- 
vates fit for duty were in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, and these were at six different places. General 
Gaines’s force was at twenty-two different places. 
This small force cannot, in any reasonable period 
of time, be concentrated at any one point; and if 
it could, it would be too small to resist such an 
Indian force as could any day be assembled. But 
our safety will not permit an abandonment of the 
present posts. Even the force at them is gen- 
erally conceded to be too small to keep the Indians 
inawe. We had better increase than diminish 
the number of these posts. He understood that 
we were under a treaty obligation to protect some 
of the Indians that we had induced to go to the 
West, against aggressions from their present 
neighbors. If this 1s so, certainly a considerable | 
new force is needed for that service. Our frontier 
force is needed, not so much for fighting as to 
keep the Indians in check, and preventing actual 
hostilities. Our authority will not be respected, 
unless we exhibit before them a power which can 
chastise them into obedience. They will never 
attack them when they are fully persuaded that 
instant punishment wih ensue. ‘These consider- 
ations induced him to believe that a regular force, | 
for at least three years, was actually necessary 

and proper, to guard the westernand northwestern 

frontier. He should therefore sustain the prop- 

osition to raise the contemplated regiment. 

This brought him to consider what description 
of force was best adapted to the service required. 
Some were of the opinion that mounted men were 
best, while others gave preference to infantry or 
riflemen. In choosing between these corps, we 
must consider the nature of the duties that are 
required, and the place where they are to be per- 
formed. We do not need the same in attacking | 
a fort that we do in scouring a wilderness; nor do 
we require the same to range a prairie that we do 
to traverse the thick underwooded forests of the 
North. Where he resided, dragoons or mounted | 
riflemen could accomplish but little in the wil- | 
derness. There riflemen and infantry alone can 
traverse the forests, and find the Indian in its 
dark recesses. Not so at the West. Many of | 
the tribes are mounted on fleet horses, and all 
move with a celerity hardly expected of any 
other force than mounted men. No armed men 
but dragoons or mounted riflemen can ever over- 
take and punish them. Often the very safety of 
our men depends upon the rapidity of their move- 
ments. You may at sunset be in hot pursuit, 
and near to your enemy, who is moving west; 
and if he is mounted, he may soon approach 
with suddenness and rapidity, and attack you | 
from the east. During the dry season of autumn 
and winter, it would be easy for such a foe to | 
hem in a force on foot, amid the fires of the 
prairies. There is no way to oppose this Indian 
power, which is so certain of being successful, as | 
to send mounted men, who can speedily change 

ositions, and move from point to point as rap- | 
idly as their opponents. The tribes at the West, 
which we must protect from the hostilities of 
other tribes, are scattered over a large extent of 
country; and no military force could traverse that 
country and protect them as well as a mounted 
one. Indeed. none other could act efficiently. 
One objection had been urged against mounted | 
men, which had but litde weight with him: it 





| 
| 


was that this was the most expensive kind of || 


force that could be employed. The great ques- | 


tion should be, not what is the cheapest, but what | 


force is best calculated to accomplish the object 
intended. 
knowledge of these matters, that cavalry was the 
most ex 
then he had entire confidence that it was so much 
more efficient and useful for the purposes in- 
tended, that it should be employed. He, how- 
ever, fully believed we could accomplish the great 
purposes in view cheaper by employing dragoons 
or mounted riflemen, than by any other force. It 





He was well aware, from his own | 


ensive force that could be raised. But | 
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may be necessary to go many hundred miles into 
the western wilderness in a single season. This 
can only be done by mounted men. The slow 
movements of men on foot will prevent their ever 
being able to make a display of our power to dis- 
tant tribes to keep them in check. A small num- 
ber of mounted men will be able to show them- 
selves at many distant points in a single season. 

| But infantry cannot do this. His belief was, that 
we should, for these reasons, employ mounted 
men; and he should prefer to see them armed 
with rifles or carbines of the recent construction. 
One word more about the expense to be occa- 
sioned by the proposed mounted regiment. He 
desired to know if we were at this time to be 
deterred from protecting our frontiers on account 
| of the expense? What do we hear every day? 
Are we not told that there is a perfect plethora in 
our Treasury, and that the moneys there must 
be distributed to the States to prevent their en- 
dangering—nay, ruining our institutions? He 
hoped, with such a state of things, the calls of 
our western brethren for the protection of their 
wives and children and their homes would noi be 
disregarded, but that we should g° far enough to 
calm the fears of the most timid. There is no 
doubt about the right to use the means in the 
Treasury for their defense and protection. We 
ought to use it economically, but freely. It was 
one of the purposes of our civil contract to secure 
protection to all. They should not only be made 
| actually secure, but it should be so apparent that 
all would feel secure. It is a life of misery to 
doubt our security. We must also bear in mind 
that the fears of women and children are to be 
calmed only by those palpable measures which 
| attract the attention of all. He but too well re- 
membered the sufferings of many sections of 





|| country during the last war, occasioned by their 


| being, not in dangerous, but doubtful positions. 
Those who believed themselves to be in danger 
eee but little less than those who were ac- 
| tually so. 

foe could bear but little comparison with those 
| called forth in the West by a savage one, whose 
| movements are sudden, and whose rule of war- 
| fare is to pounce upon their victims in the still- 
|ness of midnight, sparing neither age nor sex, 
| making all the victims of savage and fiendish 

barbarity. 

He had regretted that a sectional allusion had 
| been made at all. It was unjust, coming from 
| any quarter. He considered the protection of our 


| fellow-citizens in all quarters of the Union from 


| the tomahawk and scalping-knife to be a different 
| matter from giving protection to one branch of 


|| industry to elevate it above others of equal con- 


sideration. He little wished to build up one in- 
| terest at the expense of another, or to confer 


| privileges upon one class of men not accorded to | 


all others. But he did desire to protect our citi- 


|| zens against all aggressions and violence which 


might interfere with their lawful pursuit of hap- 
piness, 

| Our last war, Mr. G. believed, grew principally 
| out of aggressions upon the commerce carried on 
| by our Atlantic brethren, most of which was from 
| the northern and eastern States. The wrongs 
then committed aroused the pride and honor of 
the nation, and we leaped, with a noble daring, 
| without money in our Treasury, into a war costing 
many millions. He thought the west and interior 
| States were as prompt to sustain that measure 
as any other portion of the Union. The West 


times with the votes from the East. 


the Union. 
us speaking disparagingly of the zeal and activity 
of any portion of the Union. His own State had 
shared gloriously in* that conflict. 


country, our whole country, both here in this 
Hall, and on the battle-field. 

Sir, at th# last session we had our attention 
turned towards preparation for a conflict with 


merchants of some forty oe standing. He 
appealed to the records of the votes on that ocza- 
sion, to show who were ready to vote millions 


The fears then excited by a civilized | 
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to put the Atlantic in a state of defense. He 
hoped now he should see his northern and eastern 
friends cheerfully vote to place the frontier in the 
most complete state of defense. Those local 
feelings, which measure out the means of defense 
only for their immediate neighborhood, are un- 
worthy of an American bosom. He hoped to 
see them expunged and nullified. We are al] 
American people, and all interested in the welfare 
of the whole; and when the West ask the means 
of protection for the frontier, he should place 
much confidence in what they asserted, and he in 
turn should expect the like confidence from them 
in what related to his section of country. He 
had no fears of their wishing an army to traverse 
the western wilderness for any other purpose 
than bona fide defense. Indian wars and Indian 
campaigns were not so inviting as to be sought 
for as a matter of pastime or patronage. He 
would here say, in justice to himself, that he was 
opposed to a standing army, beyond what was 
necessary to garrison our forts, and to = the 
frontiers from savage aggressions. e would 
state, before he sat down, what was, in his judg- 
ment, necessary to be done, in order to keep our 
standing army at a low limit. 

The same reasons which he had assigned for 
the additional regiment would, to a certain extent, 
apply to show the necessity of placing the volun- 
teers at the command of the President. He would 
add, that the knowledge among the Indians of 

| the existence of this force in a form to enable us 
immediately to chastise them would operate 
strongly to deter them from aggressions. If they 
are not needed these volunteers will cost us noth- 
ing; but if their services should be required the 

will be ready for immediate action. It was iaendh 
for him that those who understood this subject 
best, and who were to be protected, desired the 
existence of this force. e should cheerfully 
vote it. He would remark that it conferred no 
new power on the Executive, but it only changed 
the form of exercising it. By the present law he 
can, in case of hostilities, call upon any of the 
Governors of the several States for militia, as he 
shall deem expedient; but this bill proposed to 
allow him to receive volunteers. He thought this 
was right. But there is this difference between 
the present law and this bill. - the present law 
they can only be called out for the limited period 
of three months; but by this bill they may be 


| 
| 
} 





|| deemed this change an important one. 





accepted for a period not less than one . He 
t enabled 


|| us to retain our men for a full campaign, and long 
|, enough to accomplish any object which we should 


|| be likely to desire. They would leave home and 
| 


enter the service, expecting to be absent for their 


|, fullterm. But the militia leave home unexpect- 


would not suffer by comparing her votes in those | 
He pre- | 
sumed they would not shrink from comparing | 
their battles with those of any other portion of | 
He did not wish to be understood | 


But all he | 
wished was to show that the West was for our | 


| edly and unprepared, and it is often much to their 
| injury to be long absent. It is difficult to retain 
|| them sufficiently long in service to accomplish 
| any valuable purpose at a distant point. Much 
|| of their time, too, is consumed in reaching the 
| place where their services may be required. He 
|| was, therefore, decidedly in favor of the term of 
|| service being not less than one year. 

‘| He had arrived at the conclusion that both the 
| bill and the amendment ought to be adopted. 
| But suppose we do not pass cither, and a cruel, 
'| merciless Indian war should break out before we 
assemble again, and lay waste and desolate the 
| frontier; should we fecl a consciousness of having 
|| done our duty, and would our constituents cheer 
| us with approbation of our conduct? He thought, 
if the fears of the West were realized on this 
subject, that our own pillows would be pillows 
of ork, and our own consciences would concur 
with our constituents in condemning ourdisregard 
of our solemn, but palpable duty. His constitu- 
ents would desire him to do by the West as they 
would wish to be done by themselves, if placed 
in a similar situation. He was sure, if he should 
bring them a sixth of the whole Treasury, and 
tell them they could have it, but that it must be 
|| at the price of the lives of men, women, and 
|| children of the West, they would hurl it back in 
| scorn; nay, they would place such an indelible 


France, growing out of claims of our Atlantic |, stigma upon the bearer of such a ee ee 


| that PS ees and a long life o patriotism 
would hardly remove it. There were no such 
| selfish, money-loving, and unpatriotic citizens 
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try, and for themselves ask only that pro- 
Soee| in their pursuit of honor and happiness 
which they desire to see enjoyed by every Amer- 


ican. . ’ 
He wished to caution gentlemen against those 
ropositions which were insinuating themselves 
into favor through an artful appeal to avarice and 
cupidity, which shall sweep the public chest to 
the bottom, and weaken energies which we ought 
to cherish in full vigor. ; : 

It is worthy of the consideration of those 
whose local situation exposes them to Indian and 
foreign aggression, to reflect whether the means 
of defense may not be crippled or withheld b 
any change in our poe which shall make it 
the principal and all-important achievement of 
the representative to carry to his constituents 
the greatest possible sum from the Treasury; 
whether the public defenses have been provided 
for or not. . there not danger, when the love 
of money is directly appealed to as the basis of 
action, that such an appeal will be more success- 
ful than that which shall ask protection? Is 
there no fear that the cry for succor from our 
frontiers may be unheeded by those who may 
have objects to accomplish by returning to their 
constituents with quite as much of the public 
treasure as their predecessors carried ? hena 
State has been, for a long succession of years, 
receiving and using a certain amount from the 
national Treasury annually, and all her plans and 
arrangements are made with reference thereto, 
can it be expected that her representatives will 
easily be brought to conclude that they will be | 
sustained, if they freely vote away for other ob- 
jects so much as to defeat those plans? He much 

eared that such a change would chill the patriotic | 
ardor and enthusiasm in the country, and cause 
us to quietly receive indignities which a love of 
money would prevent us from resenting, but | 
which honor would require us to repel. Unless 
he was greatly mistaken, we have already suf- | 
fered by the supposition that cupidity formed a | 
stronger trait in our character than a love of 
honor. He thought it but too true that, on a 
recent occasion, France fell into the belief that | 
we loved money better than honor. She was | 
mistaken; but it is true we clamor so much about | 
money, that it was a very natural mistake. He | 


hoped that no system would ever be adopted in | 
be to | 


this country, the effects of which woul 
render that real which they had imagined. There 
were other and many strong reasons which might 
be added on this ere but they did not relate 
to the point which he was considering—the de- 
fense of the country. They would involve a dis- 
cussion of constitutional principles, and questions 
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among his constituents. They love their whole 


























of a national policy. On a proper occasion 
he hoped to have an opportunity of presenting 
his views on them. On the present occasion his 
object was only to call the attention of the House 
to the defense of the country. 

He must avail himself of this ee 
though not directly involved in this bill, of recur- 
ring to the main arm of our national defense, the 
militia. He had once this session brought this 
subject before the House; and he would here say 
that he hope this House would never consent to 
adjourn until this great question was acted upon. 
Sir, the whole of our western border, States and 
Territories, including Florida, (if the returns to 
the Adjutant General are correct,) have in all 
hardly arms enough, if all were good, in the 
hands of the enrolled militia to arm a single regi- 
ment. If the proportion of poor arms among 
them is like that in many other quarters, there is 
not sufficient for that purpose. The militia sys- 
tem is so entirely prostrate in some of the States, 
that returns are not furnished to the proper officer 
showing the actual force enrolled. In ten west- 
ern States and Territories, represented here by 
more than forty members, the returns show only 
twenty cannon in the hands of the militia. In 
truth, there are no means of defense there except 
men and true American hearts. Shall these things 
be continued? Are we to make no preparation 
for future defense, but rely upon a large standing 
army? The excuse for neglecting this subject 
once was that we had no means to enable us to 
act; but this excuse is no longer founded in truth. 
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Nay, our greatest evils, if certain predictions are || conclusion might again involve us in all the hor- : 


true, are to flow from our entire inability to use | 
the means in our bloated Treasury. The course || 
he had suggested would, to a certain extent, re- | 
lieve us from these apprehended evils. A large | 
sum would be needed for this purpose, but the | 
benefits to be derived from it would be adequate | 
protection of the country, and the relief of that | 
portion of our citizens who now bear an unequal | 
share of public burdens. 

The power of Congress over this and all sub- | 
jects connected with the defense of the country | 
was undisputed, and there could be no apology | 
for failing to put it in a good state of defense. | 
On various questions, he differed with many | 
gentlemen about the powers of Congress. But’| 
the same spirit which induced him to respect the | 
opinions of those who thus differed with him, | 
would doubtless induce them to extend to him 
the same liberality of feeling. A difference in | 
our principles could never be rightly and truly | 
charged as evidence of a want of kind feeling. 
He could respect those who differed with him in | 
principle, but he could not extend that feeling to | 
any one who attempted to excite and perpetuate | 
sectional jealousies. If there were those 

| 





















— to be the scorn and contempt of all patriots 
and honest men, they certainly were those who 
sought power, or to accomplish purposes by an 
appeal to sectional feelings. Mr. G. said, let us 
go hand in hand in favor of all such measures as | 
shall be commended to us by our judgments and 
our views of our constitutional powers, and when | 
we arrive to the point at which we are compelled | 
to separate, let us part like fellow-citizens, and 

= like embittered, rapacious, and merciless 

oes. 

Mr. G. said he was sorry his colleague (Mr. 
Grancer] had brought to the notice of the House 
the old question of removal of the Indians beyond | 
the Mississippi. He had hoped that question | 
had been quitted forever. If he had understood 
his colleague, he stated he had raised his voice 
against that measure. 

Mr. GRANGER rose, and said his colleague 
had misunderstood him. He had not intended 
to say that he had raised his voice against that 
= but he had alluded to the fact that others 

ad. 

Mr. GILLET continued: He was happy to 
find that his colleague did not entertain the views 
that he supposed. If he now understood him 
correctly, he must consider him with the Admin- 
istration on that question, as he had not raised 
his voice against that act. He was going to say 
that recent occurrences in Florida had made man- 
ifest the wisdom and propriety of the removal of 
the Indians. It was much easier to guard one 
line of frontier than a whole territory. The force 
now required in Florida would protect a large 
extent of frontier. But his colleague’s explana- 
tion on this point had corrected his own under- 
standing of his remarks, and rendered it unne- 
cessary for him to pursue this subject. 

He was very happy to hear a just compliment 
paid by that gentleman to the “‘ hunters of Ken- 
tucky and riflemen of Tennessee.’’ They had 
aided General Jackson in closing the war on the 
awe of New Orleans in a blaze of glory. He, 

owever, thought there were other border States 
whose sons possessed a full share of patriotism 
and true American courage. Indeed, in making 
up an inventory of courage and patriotic zeal, he 
hoped other parts of the Union would not be for- 
gotten. Compliments of this kind might well be 
considered as indications of a kind heart; and 
from that quarter they were very appropriate at 
this peculiarly interesting period. 

Mr. G. said he would not detain the committee 
by going into many matters of deep interest con- 
nected with the public defense. On a future 
occasion he hoped to have an opportunity to 
examine the subject in all its aspects connected 
with the policy of the country. He hoped to see 
the ae work of defending our country placed 
on elevated ground, worthy of free America. And | 
now let us give an earnest of our intention by a 

rompt movement in favor of the rising West. 

t us not permit ay honest but misguided econ- 
omy to lead others to the conclusion that we are 
powerless and inattentive to that quarter. Such a 
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rors of an Indian war. But let us act promptly, 
and avert the danger. Let us place our western 
brethren in such a state of security that they may . 

uietly enjoy the bounty of Providence and the Pas? 
fruit of their own labors without the apprehen- ; 
sion of danger. 


1 Rab ais 
< cabilen 


SERVICES OF VOLUNTEERS. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN REYNOLDS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


gf 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, + eS 
April 22, 1836, ae 


Made im Committee of the Whole House on a “ bill 
authorizing the President of the United States to accept 
the service of Volunteers,” and to which the Hon. Mr. 
Asu_ey, of Missouri, intimated he would offer an amend- 
ment to authorize the raising of one additional regiment 
of dragoons for the protection of the frontier. [The 
amendment was offered and adopted. The whole passed 
the House of Representatives. } 


Mr. REYNOLDS said: I consider it my duty, 
occupying the station I do to the public, and, 
knowing, as I believe I do, the intention and 
disposition of the Indians on the northwestern 
frontier, to state to the committee that, judging 
from all the information I have received, the 
whole body of the Indians, with perhaps some 
exceptions, are not friendly disposed towards the 
United States. They are restless, and even some 
of them actually hostile to the Government. 

I do not pretend to be more wise on this occa- 
sion than other persons who possess the same 
means of information, that I can relate it better, 
or that my relation of it will have any greater 
influence than if it proceeded from any other 
individual. But that such is the true disposition 
and feelings of the great mass of the Indians on 
the northwestern frontier, I have littl or no 
doubt. 

It will be recollected by the committee that the 
Indians had been removed in great crowds and 
bodies to the West; the various tribes were 
located near each other; so that the Indian pop- 
ulation may be considered as dense, and even 
crowding on each other, as well as on the white 
population of the frontiers. , 

his crowded Indian population rendered their 
subsistence by hunting very precarious and diffi- 
cult. In many places the hunting is not good, 
and the Indians in fact suffer wha ieiaaien. 

This is one great reason, and a very reasonable 
reason, that they should be dissatisfied with their 
poe situation and location, and cause them to 

e unfriendly to the Government. 

One other reason is that they are induced to 
leave a country where they have been compara- 
tively happy. Before the whites came among 
them they had the finest and the fairest portion 
of the Union in their possession. The hunting 
and fishing supplied them with abundance of 
support; and the peltry which they sold enabled 
them to purchase various articles necessary to 
their comfort. They have now a sad reverse of 
fortune visited on them. They say, furthermore, 
that they have been compelle to leave the homes 
and bones of their fathers, and locate themseives in 
acountry not of their own choice, and not adapted 
to their wants. 

These Indians, living under this pressure of 
heavy burdens and miseries, have become almost 
desperate, and are disposed-to commence hostil- 
ities without much hesitation. They do not know 
that it was the most wise and humane act of the 
Government, in order to preserve them from en- 
tire destruction and annihilation, to remove them 
from the white population. 3 i 

It will be found to be true in principle and in 
— that two classes of human beings, whose 

abits, modes of living, and everything are so 
dissimilar as those of the Indians and whites, 
cannot exist together in peace and harmony. 

It was the necessary and inevitable consequence 
of the advance of the white population to remove 
the Indians. This policy is just and proper, as 
well as humane, on the part of the Government. 
The cost of their removal, and the expense of a 
mounted force to preserve peace arnong them, are 
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nothing in comparison to the duty the Govern- 
ment owes them to preserve them, and render 


their situation as happy as the circumstances of | 


the case will permit. ' 
In order to keep them in check and subordina- 


tion, it will be necessary to make a demonstration | 


of military force among them. 
to this committee they know and care very little 
about the great force of the United States, as 
that force is at such great distance from them; 
and when the strength of the Government is told 
to them, they do not, in all cases, believe it. 


It is well known || 


They, the ludians, therefore, do not know the | 


situation they are in, and will act under mistaken 


views of their situation to their own ruin and | 


destruction. 


It is necessary to the peace, quiet, and Jappi- | 


ness of the Indians themselves, that they should 
be kept in proper subjection. 
proper to use any unnecessary degree of rigor 
towards these unfortunate human beings. Any 


sente 
mittee. 


by the American people, and by this com- 


It would not be | 
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| than two thousand miles, by the windings of the 
settlements on the frontiers. 

I would respectfully ask the committee if one 
regiment, no matter how efficient it would be, 
and even commanded by a Dodge, who is ac- 
knowledged by all to be an able and excellent 
officer, could guard and protect this frontier? 

| They would not be able to make a demonstration 
of their force without action, to all the Indians 
surrounding this extended border. It is quite 
out of the power of any one regiment of mounted 
men to secure the peace and quict of the country 
on all this frontier. There is, in many sections 
of the frontier, dissatisfaction expressed by the 
Indians. In the territory south of the Wisconsin 
river, the Winnebago Indians h&ve returned to 
the lands they ceded to the United States, and 
agreed to abandon. Their return to the ceded 
country has given the citizens some uneasiness, 
which may terminate in bloodshed, if not pre- 


|| vented by an efficient mounted force stationed in 
re itnposed on them would be promptly re- | 


Yet, on the other hand, it will not be 


good policy to permit them to believe they are on | 


an equal standing with us as to strength and 
numbers. Atany time, should they believe they 
liave an equal chance in war with us, we will 
see our frontiers laid waste, and murder and 


massacre visited on all classes of our citizens || between the Indians and whites, which the Indians 


within their reach. I assure this committee there 
is no good feeling in the breasts of the Indians 


towards us—we cannot expect it. Therefore we || 


must keep them in fear, or else we have a war 
with them. 


During the Indian disturbance in 1832, in the | 


State of Illinois, I became acquainted with many 
of the officers of the American Army. I wit- 


nessed their march and movements in the cam- 1] 


migns of that year. 
and soldiers were efficient, and had reached that 
degree of perfection in the military art which an 
army in the situation of ours could attain. Yet, 
with all this perfection and efficiency, in the 
regular mode of warfare, they are not formidable 
and efficient to an Indian enemy; they are, in 
fact, almost useless in a struggle with the In- 
dians. 

The northwestern fronticr is generally an open 


prairie oars such thata regular infantry army | 


cannot compel the Indians to come to battle. The 
Indians, with the greatest ease, can escape from 
the pursuit of such forces, and will not make an 
attack until they have clearly and decidedly the 


advantage. They are mostly mounted on eo 


that are as manageable in a fight as the Indian 


warrior himself. ‘They can, while on horseback, | 
going faster than a full gallop, load and discharge | 


their guns at their enemy; and even on foot they 
are much more expert than a soldier of the regu- 
lar Army. 


of a regular army, are useless incumbrances in 
the pursuit of an ian enemy in the northwest. 
A cannon, which must of necessity be conveyed 
in a slow march with an army, may, in some rare 
cases, answer a good purpose against an Indian 
enemy, but it serves oftener for the laughter and 
ridicule of such enemy, than for his annoyance. 

An efficient mounted force is alone competent 
and formidable to the Indians in the Northwest. 
We then meet them in their own manner; we 
are then on an equal standing with them, and in 
no other way can we act with them so as to 
strike terror into them, and keep them in proper 
subjection. 

I will support the amendment which the gen- 


tleman [Mr. Asuuiey, of Missouri] intends to | 


make, to raise another regiment of dragoons, 
equal in strength, and in all respects, to the regi- 
ment now in service. This regiment, or perhaps 
more than one, will be necessary to preserve 
peace and quiet between the Indians and whites 
on the frontiers. 

If the committee will reflect on the extent of 
frontier to protect, it will be necessary to have 
one, at Jeast, additional regiment of dragoons 
raised for this service. Our frontiers, with their 
Indian tribes, will extend from Detroit or Michilli- 
mackinac, around the settled parts of the United 
States, to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of more 


I saw that both officers || 





| 
| 


| houses and the murder of the citizens, an 


the country. There may be other portions of the 

| frontier in danger, to an equal degree. 
If the committee are influenced by the dictates 
of that humanity which is so justifiably evinced 
| for the Indians, on many occasions, they will 
| sustain this measure. This policy is as much for 
the protection of the Indian as the white man. It 
is calculated to secure that peace and tranquillity 


| are disposed to break on all occasions, when they 
| can effect it with impunity. 

They are ignorant and uninformed as to the 
| strength of the United States. Not many of them 
| have ever traveled over the several States; and 
| they know little or nothing about the force and 


|| strength of the General Government, except from 


| rumor, which very often they do not believe for 
They have no means of correct 
information. They often hear contradictory state- 
ments of the strength and disposition of the Unite 
States towards them, and sometimes direct false 
| statements are made to them, to deceive them, 
for some base purpose. 

It will be readily perceived that it is not strange 
they know but little of the strength and power 
of the United States, and of course are not in fear 
| of it. But when an efficient mounted force is 
| exhibited to their senses, and in a situation to act 
efficiently and powerfully on them, if necessary, 


;}a moment. 


\| they then, and not before, know their situation 


and inferiority, and will remain peaceable and 
quiet accordingly. 

Some gentlemen think it is of vast importance 
to limit the number of troops whom the Presi- 
dent is authorized to accept on the,emergency of 
the occasion. Itis not much difference what the 

rovision contained in the bill is as to the num- 
er of the volunteers to be received by the Pres- 
| ident. The proper number would be always 





} || found in the West to answer all emergencies. 
The artillery, that are the common attendants 1 


Mr. Chairman, you cannot keep back the brave 
sons of the West whenever there is a necessit 
for their military services in the defense of their 
country. There are no paper laws on this sub- 
ject that will suppress the patriotism that burns 
in the breast of a western man, when his coun- 
try is invaded by an Indian or other foe. The 
cold and heartless calculation of dollars and cents 


|| is not indulged in when the savages are about to 


| wreak their vengeance on the weak and defense- 
less part of the community. The nice and math- 
ematical calculation as to the number of volun- 
teers that is to be employed in the service is not 
indulged in when the country is overrun by an 
gemy, whose mode of warfare is the murder and 
massacre of innocent women and children. Oa 
all such emergencies the western people rise en 
masse, in numbers sufficient for the occasion, and 
never fail to chastise theenemy. This they do 
without a consultation with the President. The 
distance is generally so great from the seat of 
| Government, that a delay would be fatal. It is 

idle and ridiculous to witness the burning of 
wait 
a month or more to receive orders from the Pres- 
ident what todo. Is there any member of this 
committee that would quietly wait on such occa- 
sions, and count over the precise number of vol- 
unteers the President ought to accept in service? 

The nature of the transaction, the crisis, and 
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emergency of the occasion forbid the idea of 
‘delay: Delay, as I before said, would be fata] 
Therefore f consider that part of the bill that 
| provides for the number of volunteers to be ae. 
_ cepted by the President as almost nugatory. The 
amendment that goes to raise an additional regi. 
_ment of dragoons is important, and necessary for 
, the defense and protection of the country. 
| Ifsomething be not done on the subject we ma 


|| witness again, as we did in 1832 on the westery 


| frontier, the massacre of women and children 
and the war-whoop of the savage extended alj 
| along our border. 
| One single regiment properly stationed in Flor. 
|ida might have prevented the Indian war in that 
| country, and saved many lives and “much treas. 
| ure. 
To prevent the calamities of an Indian war, 
| and to preserve also the lives of the Indians, this 
bill, with the amendment proposed by the gen. 
| tleman from Missouri, [Mr. Asniey,] and other 
preventive measures, ought immediately to be 
adopted. 


| eeeepepateger 
| LAND DISTRIBUTION BILL. 
| 


REMARKS OF HON. RATLIFF BOON, 


OF INDIANA, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 9, 1836. 


The subject under debate being the resolutions of the 
Kentucky Legislature on the public lands, and the motion 
of Mr. Wittiams, to refer the said resolutions to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, with instructions to report a 
bill providing for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands among the several States of the 
Union. 

Mr. Tovcey having yielded the floor— 

Mr. BOON rose and addressed the House, as 
| follows: . 
|. Mr. Speaker: It has become so much a custom 
in debate on this floor, for gentlemen, who are 
| distinguished for learning and talents, to speak 
| upon all or any other subjects except the imme- 
diate subject-matter under consideration, as to 
induce me to entertain a hope that I, as a plain 
and unpretending farmer and backwoodsman, 
will not be considered out of order should I, in 
the course of my remarks on the present occasion, 
chance to make a small digression from the main 
mae now under consideration. 
he few remarks which I am about to submit 
will be made with a view to off-set some of the 
remarks which were made by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. C. ery who first addressed 
this House in support of the resolutions of the 
Kentucky Legislature in favor of the principles 
which are contained in Mr. Clay’s land bill. The 
gentleman from Kentucky, after having congrat- 
ulated himself and the country upon being able, 
as he said, after ‘‘ three months of worse than 
useless debate,’’ to approach the great and im- 
portant subject of distributing the proceeds of 
the public lands among the several States of this 
Union, then left the subject under cunsideration, 
and entered warmly into the subject of party 
politics by first reading numerous «tracts from 
public documents, and copies of private letters 
| said to have been written by General Jackson 
| long before he had been spoken of as a candidate 
| 





for the Presidency, in order to prove that Gen- 
eral Jackson, while administering the Govern- 
ment, had not acted upon the same principles 
that he had recommended to his predecessor, 
| James Monroe. . 
Now, Mr. Speaker, who that knows anything 
concerning the state of the political atmosphere 
and the state of parties under Mr. Monroe’s ad- 
ministration does not know that there was then 
a perfect calm in politics, and that all parties gave 
to his administration a fair, just, and liberal sup- 
port? During the eight years of Mr. Monroe's 
administration there existed no political factions, 
headed and led on by reckless political leaders, 
as has been the case ever since General Jackson 
was first inaugurated into office. :y 
Just before the close of Mr. Monroe’s adminis- 
tration the country was divided into four parties In 
politics, to wit: a Clay party,a Crawford party,4 
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Jackson party, and an Adams party. After the 
‘memorable election of President by Congress in 
1825, there were but two parties in polities—an 
Adams and Clay party, called ‘* National Repub- 
licens,” and a Jackson party composed of the 
Democracy of the country. And under these 
names and political leaders the war was carried 
on until after the election of President in 1832, 
when the country, led on by a sct of ambitious 
olitieal demagogues, again became divided into 
numerous parties or factions professing to enter- 
tain entirely different principles, but, at the same | 
time, united all their energies in opposing the 
measures of the present Administration. ; 
Mr. Speaker, we have heard much complaint 
from those opposed to the present Administration 
about proseription for ‘* opinion’s sake.’’ Sir, at 
what period in our political history was the work 
of * proscription for opinion *s sake’’ carried on with | 
more virulence than it has been by the modern | 
“Whig” party, from the commencement of the | 
late Administration down to the present period? || 
Sir, I well recollect that Mr. Clay, a prominent 
leader of the **Whig’’ party in politics, while 
acting as Secretary of State during the misrule of 
the late Administration, held the doctrine that it | 
would not do to give to his political enemies sticks | 
to break his own head with—and acting upon | 
this principle, I believe, that the publication of | 
the laws of Congress was transferred from all | 
Jackson newspapers to those which were then | 
in the support of the Administration, or to such | 
newspapers as could be purchased up by the 
patronage of the Government! 
I could here relate a good ancedote touching a 
proscribed editor of a public newspaper in the 
district formerly represented by myself in Con- 
gress, during Mr. Clay’s administration of the 
State Department, but Lam not disposed to trouble 
the House with the whole story. I will only 
say that Elihu Stout, editor of the Western 
Sun, at Vincennes, in the State of Indiana, was 
proscribed by Mr. Clay, because the editor of the 
Sun was an uncompromising Jackson man. I 
well recollect, too, that, under the late Administra- 
tion, the first questions asked of an individual 
who became a candidate for office was, ‘Is he in 
favor of the present Idministration?’’ If not, he 
was proscribed through the ballot-boxes; and soit | 
is at the present day. ‘* Whig’? conventions and | 
arr meetings are recommended, and are being 


veld in every State in the Union, for the grand 
’ 


{ 


purpose of organizing the whole ‘* Whig’”’ force 
in one common cause of political warfare; and 
the friends of General Jackson, Martin Van Bu- | 
ren, and Richard M. Johnson, are to be pro- 

scribed for ** opinion sake’’ by those very individ- 

uals who are so loud in their eompiaints against 

others for what they themselves are in the daily 

habit of performing. Surely, Mr. Speaker, our 

‘*Whig”’ neighbors must place a poor estimate 

indeed upon the good sense of the people of this 

country, if they really bebieve that the people are 

so very ignorant as not to see through and to un- 

derstand all the hollow deception which is now 

being played off by the modern “* Whigs.”? The 

people fully understand the subject, and will 

treat it as it deserves to be treated by independent 

freemen. 

I have before said, Mr. Speaker, that, after the 
presidentiat election in 1825, all the parties in 
politics were reduced to {wo parties; that is,a party 
im power, and a party out of power. And so it 
is at the presenttime. Now that there is another 
presidential election close at hand, all the political 
factions are arrayed under the banner of the new- 
born Whigs of 1834, in opposition to the nominees 
of the Baltimore convention for President and 
Vice President; and those who compose the Jack- 
sun party are denounced by the new-born Whigs 
as ** collar dogs,”’ 

_ Mr. Speaker, for myself, I am proud of the 
tide thus conferred by the Whigs of 1834. Dogs 
wearing the collar of their master are generally 
considered to be a superior class of dogs, having 
the entire confidence of their masters. Sir, | am 
@ partly man, and one of the true collar dogs, (so | 
called by the modern ‘* Whigs,’’) and am proud: 
to wearthe collar of such a man as Andrew Jack | 
son, whose collar is the collar of Democracy. The | 
charge that the Jackson party are proseriptive in | 
their feelings and actions is utterly without foun- | 
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dation in fact! The Demoeratic State of Indiana , 
| has given her vote on three several occasions to 


the present Chief Magistrate, and yet there has 
never been a Jackson majority in her State Legis- 
lature, nor has she ever elected a Jackson Gov- 
ernor. 

I have said thus much, Mr. Speaker, in refer- 
ence to party polities, and now to the subject under 
consideration. My first object will be to show 
that, in truth and in fact, there is no surplus rev- 
enue in the Treasury to distribute. Bills have 
been reported by the two Houses of Congress, 
during the present session, appropriating upwards 
of $27,000,000, and treaties are now in progress 
with certain Indian tribes which will require 
$6,500,000 more, making up ithe sum of upwards 
of $33,000,000, while the revenue on vad. on the 
first of April was only $31,000,995; so that all 
the ado about the vast amount of surplus revenue 
is a mere political humbug, gotten up for political 
effect. ‘This subject of distributing the proceeds 
of the public lands among the several States was 
introduced just before the last Presidential elec- 
tion, and now that another election of Presidentis 


Nn 


/near at hand, this subject is again revived and 


pressed with great zeal, and the avarice of the 
people is appealed to from the halls of Congress 
with a view to influence them in favor of the 
measure: 

Mr. Speaker, let the people of this country 
once become satisfied that they are taxed over 
and above an amount which may be necessary 
for the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
and they will tell you to keep the fingers of your 
tax-gatherers out of their pockets, and leave 
them to apply their own money as they may 
think proper. Sir, let the question be made be- 
fore the people, by candidates for office, the one 
declaring himself to be in favor of taxing the 
people, for the purpose of raising a large surplus 


' fund, to be distributed among the States of this 


Union, and the other one declaring himself op- 
posed to the measure, and it will require no po- 
litical prophet to foretell the decision that would 
be made by the peoole. Sir, I should like to be 
opposed upon this principle before the people of 
the first congressional district of Indiana, or be- 
fore the people of the whole State. The people 
are humbugged by telling them of the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars they would receive by a 
distribution of surplus revenue, all of which has 
been taken from the pockets of the dear people 


| by asystem of taxation not called for, for the 


; 


**oeneral welfare of the United States.’ 
Why, I ask, are the public lands selected as the 


particular item of revenue to be distributed out 


among the several States? Should the present 
system of disposing of the public lands be con- 
tinued, it will not be lone before all the most 
valuable portion of the public lands will fall into 
the hands of rich speculators, who will have the 
power of preventing settlement from being made 
m the new States, and thereby prevent many 
poor but honest citizens from obtaining a home 
for themselves and their families. Str, it should 
be the object of the Government to have the 
western wilds settled and cultivated. Let the 


ut actual settlers thereon, and then the new States 
would grow in wealth and enterprise, and would 
soon become able to make their own internal 
improvements without the aid of the General Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Speaker, I might detain the House longer; 
but as speeches are not made so much with a 
view to enlighten members of Congress as to 
operate upon the eountry, I will conelude my 
remarks; and in writing out my speéch, I will 
endeavor to correct some of the many blunders 
which I have made in speaking. 


EXPLORING 


SPEECH OF HON. T. L. HAMER, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
May 9, 1836, 
On the appropriation for a Surveying and Ex- 
ploring Expedition to the South Seas. 
Mr. HAMER said he concurred, to a great 
| extent, in the views of the gentleman from Vir- 
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cinia, [Mr. Parron,} who had just taken his 
seat. He was of opinion, and had so expressed 
himself the other day when this subject was be- 
fore the House, that each department of the 
Government ought toactindependently, and upon 
its own responsibility. Each branch, whether 
legislative, executive, or judicial, ought to man- 
fully meet and settle every question presented 
to it, without attempting to shrink from its duty, 
or to shift responsibility from its own shoulders 
upon any other department. The Senate had 
thus acted in reference to this subject; whilst the 
amendment now proposed by the Comittee on 
Naval Affairs of this House referred the whole 
question to the discretion of the President of the 
United States. He had as much confidence in 
the wisdom, intelligence, and patriotism of the 
Chief Magistrate, as any gentleman; but he 
thought we ought to decide this question our- 
selves. He, therefore, preferred the original 
amendment of the Senate to the modification of 
our committee. He had, however, conversed 
with several friends of the appropriation, who 
seemed inclined to acquiesce inthe present amend- 
ment, and he should so far yield to their wishes, 
as not to interpose any strenuous opposition te 
the views of the Naval Committee. If a majority 
of the House were dispesed to adopt it in this 
shape, he would not insist upon the original pro- 
position. 

He was the more inclined to yield tothisamend- 
ment, because he believed the effect would be pre- 
cisely the same. ‘The expedition would be sent 
out under either provision. The last seven years 
had shown, that under no previous Administration 
had maritime interests been more kindly eher- 
ished and thoroughly protected than they had 
been under the care of the enlightened and patri- 
otic Chief who now presided over the Executive 
Department of our Government. He, who had 
been always alive to the interest and honor of his 
country, would be neither insensible to the advant- 

|ages of this expedition, nor slow in the execu- 
tion of a trust reposed in his discretion, 

This measure had been objected to as novel 
and extraordinary in its character. Gentlemen 
had not examined the subject (he thought) who 
made these objections. Almost every nation in 
Europe had, at one time or other, sent out sim- 

| ilar expeditions. France, England, Russia, and 
| Prussia,as well as several of the secondary nations 


‘| of Europe, had authorized such expeditions. He 


would go no further back than the voyage of 
| Christopher Columbus, who had three hundred 
| years ago discovered a new world, and conferred 
such important benefits upon the whole human 
race. His was by no means the first voyage of 

the kind; but from that day down to the present, 
‘| similar expeditions for discovery, exploration, 
| and survey, both by sea and land, had been set 
| on foot by the civilized nations of the Old World, 
and had, in almost every instance, resulted most 
beneficially, not only to the authors, but to the 
| whole family of nations. The information thus 
| acquired was thrown into the cormmon stock. It 
| was published for the benefit of all; and no nation 
was more ready to seize upon the results of these 
discoveries and turn them to its own advantage 
than ourselves. It was known to every man who 
| had examined the subject, that our mariners were 
| navigating the ocean, almost exclusively, by the 
aid of charts furnished us by foreigners. The 
immense amount of wealth daily flowing into 
| our country from foreign commerce owed its 
| security, amidst the dangers of the great deep, to 
| the information we had derived from the explora- 
| tions and surveys made by others in former times, 
as well as in the present age. The expedition is 
|| not novel, therefore, nor is it at all extraordinary. 
| Ithad been pronounced a visionary project, and 
| one gentleman had compared it to an expedition 
| to the moon. He was surprised to hear gentle- 
|| men indulge in the use of such language. They 
|| surely had misapprehended the meaning of the 
|| term ** exploration,” as used upon this occasion. 
| The expedition, so far from being visionary, was 
| one of the most practical kind that could weil be 
|| imagined. It was sent out, not so much to dis- 
|| cover new islands and continents, as to explore 
{| and examine those which were already known. 
|| It was, in a great measure, to collect information 
| and embody it in such a form as would enable our 
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hardy and enterprising countrymen to navigate 
those seas and to prosecute their labors in safety. 
If any gentleman, who entertained such opinions, 


would look into the documents upon our tables, | 
connected with the subject, he would be convinced | 
that it was one of the most practical affairs that | 


had been proposed during the present session of 
Congress. It had been asked for by practical 
men, and recommended by many who had them- 
selves sailed in those seas, and were personally 
acquainted with the imminent perils which had to 
be encountered in such voyages. These men were 
not likely to be carried away by wild and vision- 
ary schefaes; and when the measure had their 
decided approbation, it would be well for gentle- 
men to pause before they gave it an unqualified 
denunciation. 

Some gentlemen seemed to question our con- 
stitutional authority to send out this expedi- 
tion. He had no doubts upon that subject. The 
power was to be found in that clause of the Con- 
stitution which allows us to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several States. 
It was under that clause of the Constitution, he 
said, that we now had Mr. Hasler, with his 
splendid apparatus and scientific corps, engaged 
in surveying the whole maritime coast of the 
nation. Xo one doubted our authority to do this; 
and the most important and useful results were 
likely to follow the surveys. Among others, he 
would name the recent discovery of a channel at 
the city of New York, about two feet deeper than 
any one known to the oldest inhabitants, or to 
the most experienced and skillful pilots upon that 
eoast. It was under this clause of the Constitu- 
tion those surveys were progressing; and if we 
had a right to survey and note upon charts the 
channels, the rocks, quicksands, and islands along 
our own coast, because our vessels were engaged 
in navigation among these dangers, why could 
we not make similar examinations, with the 
same object, in any seas which were frequented 
by our vessels? In principle, there was no dif- 
ference. The safety of our commerce was the 
object in each case; and the mode of affording 
that safety was not varied. 

We had never sent out such an expedition 
upon the ocean; although our public vessels were 
instructed to collect all such commercial informa- 
tion as might fall within the ranze of their obser- 
vation, and to preserve it for the public benefit. 
But we had as several such by land to the great 
interiorof thiscontinent. Every gentleman would 
recollect the expedition of Lewis and Clark to 
the Rocky Mountains. What was the object of 
that expedition? It was to acquire information 
with regard to an unknown region of country; 
to Open an intercourse with the natives; to ascer- 
tain the natural resources of the country; and to 
promote the interests of science. By reference to the 
instructions which were drawn up by Mr. Jeifer- 
son himself, it would be seen that they were to 
notice the soil and face of the country; its vege- 
table productions, especially those unknown in 
the United States; and the present races of ani- 
mals, as well as remains or accounts of those 
supposed to be extinct, were deemed worthy of 
observation. The mineral productions of every 
kind were to be noted; limestone, coal, saltpeter, 
salines, and mineral waters, remarking the tem- 
perature and character of the latter, were all com- 
mended to their notice. To these were added 
voleanic appearances, climate, and the propor- 
tions of clear and cloudy weather; rain, hail, 
snow, ice, and frost, at ditferent seasons; partic- 


ular birds, reptiles, and insects; and the latitude | 


and longitude of important places. 

They were furtherinstructed to hold intercourse 
with the natives, and to impress them with the 
position, extent, eusenaaery ponies and com- 
wercial dispositions of the United States, and of 
our inclination to hold friendly intercourse with 
them, 

Such were the directions given by that great 
and good man, Thomas Jefferson. The expedi- 
tion which he sent out was exactly such a one as 
we now propose to send; except that one went 
into a wilderness almost entirely unknown to our 
people, and the other was to go into seas that 
were partially known to them, it istrue, but whose 
rocks and reefs were pot known, either to our 
navigators, or to those of any othernation. The 


- 


| we now claimed for it. 
| explorations, both by sea and land, had been 
| claimed and exercised, in numerous instances, 


doubted. 
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| instructions to Long, in 1822, were similar to 


those given to Lewis and Clark. Indeed, Mr. 
Monroe refers to the instructions given to them, 
and directs Major Long to be governed by them 
in his tour. TI 
haugh, the geologist, sent out to Arkansas during 
the last year by our Government, was instituted 
for similar purposes. 

The practice of the Government had therefore 
riven a construction to the Constitution, such as 
The right to make these 





and the authority to make them could not well be 
At this moment, whilst we were dis- 


| cussing the question, Mr. Hasler was executing | 


| ourcoast during the past summer; and it would be 
| a most singular position to assume, that, although 
| we could require him to survey and note all the 
: 5 ee TS 

| reefs and islands within sight, or within one hun- 
| the country was carried on through this space, 


| to another part of the ocean, equally occupied by 


| the United States. 


charts from the materials he had collected along 


dred miles of our coast, because the commerce of 
yet we could not send him, for the same purpose, 


the public armed and private merchant vessels of 
The ocean was the common | 
property of all nations; and each had an equal 
right to navigate its waters. Every part of the 
ocean was within our jurisdiction; and we had 
the same authority to make surveys in the south 
seas that we had to make them along our own 
coast. Wherever the commerce of the country 
now exists, or 1s likely to be extended, we have 
the right to send protection and information. It 
is for these purposes that we annually send ves- 
sels and squadrous into the Mediterranean and 
other seas, bearing the national colors, and de- 
manding national respect. How, then, could a 
distinction be drawn between this case and one 
which limits the surveys to our own shores? 


| Such a position was wholly indefensible; and he 
| would dismiss this branch of the subject without 


any further remarks. 

f we had the power, then, to send out the 
expedition, let us inquire if it be expedient to do 
so. Who is to be benefited by it? What portion 
of the country desires it? If the interest of any 
considerable class of individuals require it, or if 
it be necessary to any considcrable portion of our 


| commoncountry, having the power and.the means 


| designing, or disaffected politicians to seduce | 
the people from their allegiance, or to weak- | 


| 
| 


| prevent the reunion. 
| to be united; the 
| to remain so; an 
| before said, that this couftry was one and 
| indivisible, and would remain so for generations | 


to accomplish it, we ought to do it without hesi- 
tation. We owe protection to all classes of our | 
citizens, and to every part of our country; and 
this protection should be afforded, not only freely 
and impartially, but it should be extended ‘to each 
one, according to his own peculiar wants and 
condition. 

He did not believe with some gentlemen, that 
one great object of an American statesman was 
to get as much money as possible out of the pub- 
lic ‘T'reasury, to be expended in his own region of 
country, or among his constituents. That prin- 
siple would render our legislation little else than 
a pitiful scramble for the public money. On the 
contrary, he viewed this great Republic as one | 
and indivisible. He did not look forward to a 
day when it would be split up into a number of 
confederacies, and, in anticipation of such an 
event, busy himself to get as much as possible of 
the common funds appropriated to his section of | 
the country in advance. He held that no man, 
or set of men, could dissolve this Union. The 
great mass of the American people were devoted 
to it, and they would not permit its dissolution. 
He did most solemnly believe, thatif it were dis- 
solved to-day, in less than three months the people 
would have another constitution formed, and in 
full operation; and they would politically destroy 
any man or set of men who should attempt to 
The country was made 
-ople felt it to be their interest | 
he would repeat what he had 





to come, in spite of all the efforts of selfish, 


en the attachment they owed to their com- 
mon country. Viewing things in this light, he 
had uniformly voted for whatever appeared to 
him to be required in any part of the country. 
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1e expedition of Mr. Featherston- || custom-house in Baltimore, New York, or B 
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Appropriations often seemed to be 

character, and were so, in some respects; yet 
when properly considered, they were of ‘na. 
tional character, and of general utility. Thus, 


of local 


a 
¥ , 208- 
ton, belonged as much to him and his constity. 


ents as it did to the persons who resided jn 
those cities, or to the gentlemen who represented 
them on that floor, They were necessary to aid 
in the collection of the revenue, which supported 
the Government; and they were placed at those 
particular points, because it was most conve. 


_nient for the commercial community, and for tho 


'whole people, that they should be thus located 


So of navy-yards, light-houses, forts, arsenals 
dock-yards, and harbors. They were al] na. 
tional; they belonged to his constituents as much 
as to any one else; and he voted for their cop. 
struction and improvement with the same cheer. 
fulness and liberality that he voted for an appro- 
priation to remove obstructions from the great 
rivers in the Mississippi valley, to improve the 
harbors upon the great inland seas of the north- 


west, or to fortify and defend the western and 


southwestern fronticrs. When he voted for such 
appropriations for the Atlantic coast, he did not 
feel that he was making a donation to the States 
and cities on this side of the mountains; nor did 


‘he believe that any liberal-minded statesman 


along the sea-board thought, when he voted for 
expenditures beyond the mountains, that he was 
giving away money to the West. Such views 
were narrow and illiberal. The only true rule 
was, to give whatever the public interest re- 
quired, at any and at every point, interior and 
exterior. There could, then, be no just cause 
of complaint; and the industry and enterprise 
of the people, aided by such appropriations, 
would produce general happiness and prosperity 
throughout all our borders. 

Recurring, then, to the question propounded, 
what interest was it that required this expendi- 
ture? According to the best information he had 
been able to collect, the capital invested in the 
whale and seal fisheries alone, in those seas, 
amounted to some fifteen or twenty millions of 
dollars. The number of vessels was not less than 
four hundred, constituting one tenth of the whole 
tonnage of the United States. The number of 
seamen employed in this service was at least ten 
thousand. The annual value of the trade was 
probably six or eight millions, which was so 
much wealth extracted from the ocean by the en- 
terprise of our people, and added to the common 
stock of the whole nation. This capital and 
these men deserve protection. The exposure is 
uncommonly great in these seas. They abound 


'with shoals, rocks, and islands, not known to 


navigators, because they are not recorded upon 
any chart now inexistence; whilst many of those 


| which are marked are so incorrectly placed that 
| they mislead the sailor, who suddenly finds him- 


|| been immense. 





self shipwrecked in am unknown sea, far from 
the haunts of civilized man, and destined to be- 
come a prey to the cruel and remorseless savages 
who inhabit the islands, or to endure all the 
horrors of starvation upon some sterile rock 
which lifts its head above the surface of a bound- 
less sea. 

Such catastrophes were of frequent occurrence. 
The loss of property and life in those regions had 
Still it did not deter our people 
from their employments; they met every danger 
and encountered every peril in pursuit of the 
monsters of the deep; caakae was hard, that whilst 
every other class of our population were pro- 
tected by the Government, such men as these 
should be neglected. He trusted it would no 
longer be so. There was one point of view in 
which this subject deserved our most serious 
consideration. ‘The fisheries were the great nur- 
series of American seamen; and when war over- 
takes us, these were the very men upon whom 
we must rely to fight our battles upon the ocean. 
They were as ready to brave the roar and car- 
nage of an enemy’s broadside, or to wield the 
boarding-pike under the star-spangled banner as 
they were to pursue their mighty game, amidst 
the dangers and perils of the great Pacific ocean. 
Whether we considered their condition in peace 
or in war, they were a most useful and merito- 


' rious part of our citizens, and deserved the favor 
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who were engaged im the cod fisheries had long 
been protected by the bounties allowed them upon | 


the exportation of the produce of their labors; || 


but no such provision had ever been extended to 
these men. He saw no reason for such a dis- 
tinction; but it was to be hoped they would at 
jeast be aided by an 8 chart of the theater 
of their operations, and a demonstration of our 
ower in those seas which would make an im- 
pression upon the savages favorable to the future 
security of our mariners. 

Some gentlemen appeared to consider this an 
eastern measure. It was not so. The West had | 
a deep interest in it. It was well known to all | 
who resided in the great grain-growing States of | 
the interior, that our principal difficulty was to | 
find a market for the surplus productions of our | 
fertile soil. Everything that could supply the | 
wants of man, that constituted the necessaries of 
life, grew up almost eee in the greatest | 
abundance. Butwe had no market. We were | 
continually racking our invention to find new and 
increased demands for our produce, and to open | 
new avenues to the sea-board, so as to lessen the 
cost of transportation, and to increase competi- 
tion among purchasers. This trade, which we 
now propose to foster, is daily increasing, and it 
furnishes a market already for a large amount of 
our surplus produce. This fleet of four hundred 
vessels could not go to sea without one hundred 
thousand barrels of flour; eighty or one hundred 
thousand barrels of pork and beef; forty or fifty 
thousand pieces of sail cloth; eight or ten thou- 
sand tons of cordage; besides large quantities of 
orn, beans, and various other articles necessary 
toalong voyage. Have the States bordering on 
the Ohio no interest in such a market as this? 
Does not Kentucky want a market for her hemp? 
Do not Ohio, Indiana, and lilinois, want purchas- 
ers for their flour, pork, beef, and corn, which 
they all produce in such abundance? Assuredly 
they do; and it is ehiefly to the manufacturing 
and commercial States along the Atlantic that 
they must look for the consumption of their pro- 
duce, especially in time of peace. It was for our 
interest, therefore, in a pecuniary point of view, 
as a mere question of dollars and cents, to fos- 
ter this trade, and to enlarge its capacity to 
consume the productions of the farming class of 
the great Mississippi valley. ‘This consideration 
seemed to present the national importance of the 
measure more clearly to the mind, and finely illus- 
trated what must be apparent to every reflecting 
man, that we could not extend the aid of the 
Government in this country to any portion of the 
aitizens, without producing some corresponding 


nenefit to other, and often to very distant portions | 


of our population. 


The expedition would not only perform a most 
valuable service, by correcting the position upon 


the charts, of islands, reefs, and rocks, already 
known to exist; by discovering and noting others, 
of which we have no knowledge; but they would 
survey the coasts of the islands, and ascertain 
where there were harbors in which ships might 
find shelter from storms; points at which wood, 
water, and refreshments could be obtained by 
our vessels engaged in this trade. 
duties, they would open friendly conferences with 


the natives; they would succeed, perhaps, in res- | 
cuing a number of prisoners, who were now un- | 
doubtedly among these islanders, the remnants | 
of crews who had been shipwrecked along their | 


coasts. The rescue of a husband and father, and 
his restoration to his disconsolate family, would 
be worth half the expense of the expedition; and 
the remainder would be covered by the refemp- 
tion ef some unfortunate son from his savage 
masters, and his return to the arms of a widowed 


mother. We might also succeed in impressing | 


these people with a correct idea of the friendly 
and pacific 
positions to hold amicable intercourse with them, 
and of our power and inclination to punish out- 
rages committed upon our citizens. 

In addition to the intelligent naval officers who 
would superintend the movement of the vessels, 
® scientific corps would accompany the expe- 
dition, The duties to be performed were various, 
complicated, and arduous, and the success of the 





and protectin of the Government. Our seamen | 


Besides these | 


olicy of our Government, our dis- | 
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thing essentially connected with their profession, 
an employment adequate to the highest intellec- | 
tual efforts. To ascertain with accuracy the || 
| latitude and longitude of important places visited; || 
to correct the position of reefs and islands upon || 
the charts, and to give place to new ones; to ex- 
plore harbors, and point out places for obtaining | 
wood, water, and provisions; to make observa- 
tions tending to throw new light upon the obscure 
laws which govern the magnet; to open an inter- 
course with the natives, and to cause our flag to 
be known and respected in those seas—these and 
other kindred duties requiring great prudence 
and capacity, with unusual skull and professional 
attainments, would furnish employment to the | 
naval officers having charge of ha squadron. 
Upon the scientific corps other duties would 
devolve no lessarduous and important. He could 
not descend to details, It was sufficient to say, 
that the whole field of natural philosophy and 
natural history lay open before them. No part 
of it should be neglected; for its objects entered 
largely into the elements of ¢ommerce, and had 
anacknowledeged value amoneall civilized nations, 
and with all enlightened minds. The animal 
productions of those remote regions, whether 
inhabiting the land, the ocean, or the air, would 
require particular attention. ‘The vegetable and 
mineral productions could not be overlooked. 
Every object connected with the present com- 
merce, or calculated to open new channels for 
trade, would be journalized and preserved. The 
Executive should be able to speak of this corps 
in the language of President Monroe’s instruc- 
tions to Major Long: ‘* Great confidence is re- 
‘ posed in the acquirements and zeal of the citizens 
‘ who will accompany the expedition for scientific 
‘purposes; and a confident hope is entertained 
‘that their duties will be performed in such a 
‘manner as to add both to their own reputation 
‘and that of our country.’’ ‘The two corps thus 
selected and constituted, each filling its appropriate 
department, though blending and aiding each 
othe in harmonious action, could not fail to ac- 
quire a mass of valuable information, calculated 
to enrich our commerce, to give new vigor to 
enterprise, to enlarge the boundaries of science, 
and to increase our national renown by an addi- 
tional wreath of glory. 
This led him to notice some remarks that fell 
from the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Hawes] 


in relation to an individual who had acted a 


prominent part with regard to this subject. He 
alluded to John N. Reynolds, who, at the request 
of the Committee on Commerce, and by per- 
mission of this House, had delivered an able and 
eloquent address here some wecks ago, in favor 
of the expedition. He did not believe the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky had heard the address. 
If he had, most, if not all, of his prejudices and 
objections would have been removed. Mr. H. 
said he had known Mr. Reynolds from his boy- 
| hood, and knew him well. He came from his 
| neighborhood in Ohio, where he was educated, 
/and studied the Jaw. He wasa man of as pure 
principles and fair character as any man upon 
that floor. His efforts in this cause had been 
wholly free from any selfish considerations; and 
in all he had done for the last seven or eight 
years to promote it, he had been actuated by 
those feelings of patriotism that should animate 
every American heart. He had no doubt, if the 
| expedition were authorized, that Mr. Reynolds 


possessed more information with regard to those 
| seas, and was every way better calculated to 
make the expedition what it ought to be, than 
any man within the circle of his acquaintance. 
He was in possession of all the facts which had 
| been collected in reference to that portion of the 
globe, which was to be examined and explored, 
|| and he possessed the entire confidence of all who 
|| knew him. His writings had attracted the at- 
|| tention of men of letters in Europe, as well as 
|| in this country, and literary societies and insti- 
tutions had conferred upon him some of the 
highest honors they had to bestow. Still this 
gentleman, who was an honor to Ohio, and to 
our whole country, might not accompany the 








| would be employed to accompany it; for he | 
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expedition would require this organization. The || expedition. But that fact would have no influence 
|| labors of the naval officers would embrace every- || uponhis course. Mr. H. was authorized to say 


that his zeal for the success of the measure, and 
for the interest of the expedition, would continue 
unabated, and whatever he could do to insure 
its properous termination would be cheerfully 
pertormed. Thus much he felt himself bound 
to say in defense of his friend, who, although 
the gentleman did not mean to assail him, might 
suffer in public estimation from the remarks 
which had been made, if they remained entirely 
unanswered, 

What were the evidences of public opinion in 
favor of this expedition? In a Government like 
ours, public opinion was everything. It was 
proper that it should be so. Enlightened public 
opinion was always right; and it was a great 
moral lever which, ina good degree, now governed 
the civilized world; and the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when it would be completely chante 
ant in all the political movements that took place 
in this country. 

This measure had been asked for by the whole 
commercial and navigating community, so far as 
they have expressed an opinion. The members 
of the Legislatures of eight different States have, 
within afew years past, recommended it to our 
favorable consideration: New York, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Ohio, had, in this manner, 
decided in its favor. Many of the commercial 
towns and cities had petitioned for it. The East 
India Marine society of Massachusetts, all of 
whose members, by the Constitution, must have 
personally doubled either Cape Horn or the Cape 
of Good Hope, had sent us a pressing memorial 
in its favor. This document was entitled to great 
weight. It came from gentlemen who had expe- 
rience, combined with intelligence, upon a 
subject. They had personally seen and braved 


| the dangers which everywhere meet the naviga- 


tor who penetrates into the regions which it would 
be the business of this expedition to explore and 
describe. ‘To their testimeny might be added 
that of two of the most able and experienced 
commanders in the American navy, Commodore 
Downes and Captain Jones. Their letters were 
among the documents upon our tables. They 
were valuable for more purposes than one; they 
refuted the idea advanced by some, that our ordi- 
nary squadron sent out to the Pacific to protect 
the trade of our citizens, could accomplish all 
that was desirable. Speaking of this subject, 
Commodore Downes says: 


, “An expedition fitted out for the purpose of improv- 
ing our knowledge of the hydrography of those seas, has 
oiten been the subject of my reflections. As the Repre- 
sentative of a district largely engaged in the whale fishery, 
you, Mr. Reed, mustfrequently have seen, from the reports 
of masters of vessels engaged in that business, accounts of 
new islands and reets being frequently discovered, and 
Which are either not laid down on the charts, or so erro- 
neously marked, that they can give no security to the 
mariner. It is probable that not less than five hundred of 
these islands and reefs have been marked with sufficient 
accuracy by our whalers, sealers, and trafficers, of one 
kind or another, to enable an expedition to examine the 
most important of them, without much loss of time in seck- 
ing their positions. ‘This will enable the discovery vessels 
to do more in less time than has probably ever been effected 
by a similar enterprise from any other country. The ac- 
counts given of the dangers and losses to which our ship- 
ping is exposed, by the extension of our trade into seas but 

| little known, so far, in my opinion, from being exaggerated, 
would admit of being placed in bolder relief, and the pro- 
tection of Government implored in stronger terms. I speak 
from practical knowledge, having myself seen the dangers, 
and painfully felt the want of the very kind of information 
in the guidance of a vessel in those seas which our com- 
mercial interests so much need, and which I suppose 
would be the object of such an expedition as is now under 

, consideration before the Committee of Congress to give. 

| Indeed, the whole of this business, it seemsto me, is a plain 

, and practical affair. The commerce of our country has 

| extended itself to remote parts of the world—is carried on 


|| around islands and reefs not laid down on the charts, 


among even groups ofislands, from ten to sixty in number, 
abounding in objects valuable in commerce, but of which 
nothing is known accurately; no, not even the sketch of a 
harbor has been made; while of such as are inhabited our 
knowledge is still more imperfect. It would seem to re- 
| quire no argument to prove that a portion of our commerce 
| might be rendered more secure, and probably greatly in- 
| creased, by vessels sent properly prepared to examine such 
islands.”’ L : 

Such is the language of this practical and able 


officer. In the letter of Captain Jones to Mr, 


|| Reynolds, we have the following sentiments: 
‘* My recent cruise to the Pacific ocean, in the course of 
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which I spent some time among the Society, Sandwich, | 
end other i dands, afforded ine a good Opportunity of seeing, |! 
in partial operabon, most of the branches of commerce, the | 


advantages of which you so clearly demonstrated in your 
nddrees to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


That there is a great field open (or national enterprise | 


in the region to which you bave mvned the attention of the 


American people cannot be doubiel; and I accord most | 


heartily with you, that such a voyage as you contemplate 
would open to our commercial, and of course national, in- 
terests sources of great wealth, which cannot be brought 
jnto action without the protecung aid of Government.” 


Such are the opinions of another intelligent and 
experieneed naval officer, who is intimately ac- 
quainted with the whole subject. 

Now, sir, the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Hawes,] expect, was never out of sight of land 
in ‘his life; he resides far in the interior, and has 
not devoted much time to the examination of 
this question; and yet he sets up his opinion in 
opposition to these gentlemen, and pronounces 
the whole scheme to be uscless to the country, 
and perfectly visionary. Let me ask the gentle- 
man to pause before he takes such strong ground, 
and review his opinions. Ife may find good 
reason to retract what he has heretofore believed, 
undto become the advocate of a measure which 
rallies such able men to its support. 

it has been said in the course of the discussion, 
that this subject is new to us, and we want more 
information before we act definitely in relation to 
it. Are gentlemen aware, that in 1827-28, reso- 
lutions passed this House authorizing this expe- 
dition? Suchisthe fact, and want of funds alone 
prevented it from being sent out the following 
summer. At the suecceding session of 1828-29, 
a bill passed this House directing the expedition, 
and was sent to the Senate, where it was not 
acted upon for want of time. Atthe present ses- 
sion, the Senate had passed the appropriation, 
almost unanimously, and it now remained for us 
to do our duty in that manner which became the 
Representatives of a great people. We have had 
this subject before Congress tor cicht years. It 
has twice been adopted by the House. and once 
by the Senate of the United States; and yet, with 
all these evidences of its utility and importance, 
gentlemen rise in their places, and gravely pro- 
nounce it to be a hairbrained and visionary 
scheme, not deserving our serious examination ! 
Such imputations were unmerited; and he hoped, 
upon further reflection, their injustice would be 
seen and acknowledged. 

He thought he had shown that this expedition 
was not new, and that various similar ones had 
been organized both in Europe and in this coun- 
try. Neither was it unconstitutional, for its chief 
object was to aid in the regulation, promotion and 
security of our foreign commerce. The expense 
would be but trifling compared with the wealth 
and power of this nation, and the magnitude and 
importance of the objects to be accomplished. It 
was due to the commercial community and the 
navigating interest, as a measure of justice, and 
would be beneficial to all classes of our citizens. 
Upon what principle, then, could we refuse it? 
Should it be said that we, who were the second, 
if not the first, commercial nation in the world, 
must continue to navigate the ocean with the de- 
fective charts furnished us by foreigners? It was 
notorious that we were now doing so. It was 
humiliating to think of it. If we deducted from 
the commercial marine of Great Britain, our only 
rival upon the seas, the amount of tonnage which 
she employed in the coasting trade, which did not 
engage in her foreign commerce, we had probably 
the largest commercial marine afloat upon the 
ocean. Supposing this to be so, we were now the 
first commercial people upon the globe; and the 
amount of capital invested in this branch of na- 
tional industry was daily increasing. Should it 
be said that we were so penurious, so illiberal, or 
so destitute of skill and enterprise, as not to ex- 
tend adequate protection to our valuable and ad- 
venturous citizens, who had embarked in this 
trade? Would this reproach be just? He did 
not believe it. He was satisfied that the intelli- 
gence of the country expected us to act promptly 
and liberally upon this subject; and that every 
consideration of wisdom, justice, and sound pol- 


icy, which could operate upon an American | 
statesman, required us to make this appropria- | 


tion, 
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SPEECH OF HON. THOS. MORRIS, 


OF OHIO, | 
In Senate, -pril 29, 1836. 
The bill to appropriate for a limited time the proceeds of the 
sales of the Public Lands among the States, and to grant 
Lands to certain States, being under consideration, 


Mr. MORRIS addressed the Senate as follows: 
Mr. Preswwent: Itis with extreme reluctance 
that I rise to address the Senate on the present 
occasion, though somewhat used to legislative 
debates; yet in this body, could I sutler my 
own feelings to be my guide, I should remain 
a silent listener, and be content with that vote 
which my judgment should dictate, rather than 
mingle in debate on this or any other question; 
but there are circumstances under which individ- 
ual fecling must give way to duty; and individual 
judgment must be governed by the calls of pub- 
lic opinion, and when silence is no longer com- 
mendable, but is in fact a fault. Under these 
circumstances I] find myself now placed. The 
bill under consideretion is of an important char- 
acter; it deeply affects not only the interest of 
the western country, but the United States gen- 
erally. The, Senators from Ohio have different 
views on this subject; and as one of them has 
had the opportunity, as chairman of the Land 
Committee, to express his views in a report, on 
the introduction of this bill, itseems to require of 
the other a duty with which he cannot dispense, 
and which he will now attempt to discharge. 
Before, however, I proceed to the examination 
of the principles of the bill, and the report upon 
Which itis founded, I feel constrained to give a 
passing notice to some topics that have been in- 
troduced into this discussion. Like most others 
that have gone before, it has not been permitted 
to pass without some severe animadversions and 
strictures upon the cource pursued by the prescnt 
Administration. And to alarm the country, and 
to hide the real deformity of this measure from the | 
public view, ithas beenattempted to be shown that 
the public money in the deposit banks is unsafe, 
and, ifnot speedily drawn from those institutions, 
will be entirely lost to the country; and, as con- 
nected with this question, the safety and necessity | 
of a United States Bank has again been urged | 
on the American people. 
[ will not attempt to examine the assertions on 
these points. They have been so often met and | 
refuted, that I will only say that I am entirely 
satisfied that they have no foundation in reality 
on which to rest. Connected, however, with this 
subject, there has been another charge made ofa 
more grave and serious nature, and that, too, | 
from a quarter which is calculated to give it force | 
and effect in the country, and which, if true, | 
would be just cause of fear for the safety and 
perpetuity of our institutions. It has been said, 
ca that with a boldness that seemed to bid de- 
fiance, that there was a constant propensity and 
apparent determination on the part of the friends 
of the Administration to increase the power of 
the Executive, and to decrease and bring into dis- | 
repute the legislative power; and this is attributed | 
to that undue influence which, in the faney of 
gentlemen, General Jackson is said to have, not 
only over members of this body, but over the 
country generally. 
That General Jackson is a popular President, || 
I freely admit; that he is deservedly so, I prove || 
by the united voice of the great body of the | 
American people; but that he has any of that ser- ) 
vile class of friends who surrender their own judg- 
ment in obedience to his wish, l am not disposed 
to believe; ahd while gentlemen complain in such | 
strong terms of his withering popularity, as they 
call it, it would be well for them to examine why 
it is so, and ascertain the true principle upon 
which it rests. The people of this country sus- 
tain General Jackson, not because his word is a 
law to them’ but because the public will is the 
law that governs his action. It will be remem- | 
bered that during the administration of Mr. 
Monroe, and under the auspices of the Bank of | 
the United States, there had been a constant tend- 
ency in the proceedings of Congress to build u 
systems and forms of government unknown to 
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the Constitution. The American syggem, clainnine 
within itself an undefined and undefinable pow Ae 
began to develop its objects under the next Aa. 
ministration; it had brought that Adninistrati., 
into power against the known wishes and ov; 7 
ions of the American people. The whole Looe 
of internal improvement, protecting tariffs, a; d 
in fact the whole domestic industry of the coup. 
try, was claimed by Congress to be within i, 
constitutional power; and the doctrine was openly 
avowed that the Representative should not suffer 
himself to be palsied by the will of his constity. 
ents. These alarming encroachments upon the 
constitutional rights of the people convinced 
them of the necessity of a change of measures 
which was begun during the latter term of Mr. 
Monroe’s administration; and General Jackson 
was looked to as a successor, not on account 
only of the military glory he had acquired at New 
Orleans, but for the firm integrity and disinter- 
ested patriotism he had displayed in every sity- 
ation in which he had been placed, and his 
well known and inflexible republican principh S. 
There was no local influence or personal feline 
connected with his circumstances that would 
prevent him from being, what in fact he is, the 
second father of his country; and the people 
brought him into power by a most triumphant 
majority, for the express purpose that his Ad- 
ministration might break down these newly- 
created systems; and he has not disappointed 
their just expectations, but has faithfully, as far 
as in him lay, earried out those principh s that 


brought him into power. This, sir, is the whole 
secret of his popularity; and though a combina- 
tion of money, talent, and influence before wy- 
known in this country has constantly assailed 
his Administration, and aided by the power of 
Congress, and in particular this oe has en- 
deavored to keep alive and preserve those sys- 
tems, opposition to which brought hjm into power, 
yet his firmness in resisting them has been con- 
stantly met by increasing popularity; and the 
people have been compelled to look to General 
Jackson to save them from the improvident logi 
lation of Congress. I regret that this necessity 
has been imposed on the country, yet such w ill 
be the result until the will of the constituent body 
is faithfully carried into effect in the halls of 
legislation. Let gentlemen who occupy seats in 
Congress, and who complain of the popularity 
of the President as dangcrous, if not ruinous, to 
the country, profit by the example he has set 
them; let them faithfully represent the public 
will, and not attempt to build up systems to ad- 
vance the interests of one portion of the commu- 
nity at the expense of the other; let them carry 
into operation the power of the people, and no 
longer endeavor to exercise power over them, and 
they will be equally popular with the President, 
and render the exercise of executive power us- 
called for in curtailing their acts, It is not the 
condition of men that renders them honorable or 
popular in this country, but a faithful discharge 
of the duties which they undertake to perform. 
It has been also said in the course of this debate, 
as matter of alarming tendency, that it is claimed 
for the President that he is the representative of 
the people, and that General Jackson has ie up 
such claim in his own behalfas the single rep- 
resentative of the whole people of the United 
States. Whether these asstrtions be wel! founded 
or not, I think it unnecessary to inquire. I have 
never been alarmed at the ery of danger from 
executive power, That power, though extensive 
in its operations, is held under so many checks 
and restraints, that I have always viewed it the 


S- 


| weakest and least dangerous of the three great 
| powers of this Government. 


It is in the first 
place an elective power by the whole people for 


/a short period of years; and being intrusted to a 


single person, it is watched with the most vigilant 


| attention, and the least departure from correct 


rinciples is deeply noted in the public mind. 

tis a power which can originate no measur, 
but is the agent and subject to the orders of the 
other great powers of the Government. Being 
the hands of one man, he is subject to mmpeach- 
ment by the Representatives of the people; and 
the Senate, with the Chief Justice at its head, are 
his judges. It would be strange indeed, if the 
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executive power, thus checked and circumscribed , 
frst by the people, then - the other powers of 
the Government combine , should ever become 
dangerous to the liberty of the country. The 
framers of the Constitution have thrown too many | 
ards around it to excite any such fear. i am 
myself clearly of opinion, that if the liberties of 
the p ople of this country are ever destroyed, it 
will be the act of an American Congress; and the 
frst scene of the grand drama, constituted as the 
Senate now is, will take place in this body. 
But, sir, we are told of danger, because it is 
said that the President is the representative of the 
American people; and pray, sir, what ought he to 
he? Ought not each and every branch of this 
Government to faithfully represent the American 
eople in the discharge of the duties assigned 
them? L[holdthey ought. The President ought 
so to execute the Jaws as the people would do, 
could they act collectively on the subjects; in 
fret, public opinion ought to be the rule of his | 
conduct; and I venture still further, and say that 
the judges in the construction of laws ought to | 
be guided by the weight of public sentiment; it 
is public virtue and public opinion that sustains 
and ought to direct each and every department | 
of the Government, as well as the collective en- 
ergies of the whole. An attempt to overturn this 
principle was made by the introduction of the | 
American system; a.branch of that system, the 
doctrine of internal improvements, was recognized | 
hy Congress, but overthrown by the veto of the | 
President. He has been triumphantly sustained || 
hy publie opinion. The Bank of the United | 
States, another branch of the same system, has 
also fallen under the veto power, and a like result 
has followed. But still gentlemen are not satis- | 
fied, or disposed to abandon this hopeless contest. 
They have, by the introduction of the bill under | 
consideration, changed the mode of attack, but 
not the nature of the war. Adhering to the doc- | 
trine, that by patronage they can acquire popu- | 
larity, having been foiled in their attempts here- | 
tofore to ere money to favorite objects | 
and persons, to be expended by the agents of this 
Government, they are attempting by this bill to 
hestow money upon the States, by which it is no 
doubt hoped that the very objects which have | 
heretofore been attempted, may be gained in a 
more covert, insidious, and hidden manner. And 
that popularity which was to be gained from indi- 
viduals is to be transferred to States. Sir, I pre- 
dict this last scheme will prove more fatal to its 
friends than any of the class to which it belongs. 
It istrue we have heard much said in its favor, and | 
both talent and eloquence have been employed in | 
its support; but, for myself, I have heard nothing 
new in principle, or forcible in argument, that is 
not contained in the report of the committee on 
this subject. I have turned my attention to that | 
report, as embodying in the ablest manner all the | 
argument and reason that can be brought together | 
in support of the bill—a report drawn up, no doubt, 
with great care and deliberation. I shall en- | 
deavor to examine that report, and show that it 
is both fallacious and inconclusive. 
_ The committee assume in their report that there 
is a vast surplus of revenue in the Treasury; that 
this state of things is not desirable, because its 
natural tendency is to produce extravagance in 
appropriation, and wastefulness in the expendi- | 
ture of the public money. This is a truism in | 
part, not to be controverted; butif it be true that 
this surplus actually exists, it is strange that the 
committee, after having discovered this wastcful | 
disease and its cause, instead of recommending a 


\| 
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¥ | 
radical eure, should propose to extract the infec- |, 
tious matter from this Government, and diffuse it |, 
into the State governments, and thus innoculate 
the entire body politic. To prevent its effects | 
here, this politica empiricism would be produc- || 
uve of the most fatal results. The reduction of || 
the customs, which would be a complete and 
efiectual cure, the committee believe cannot, or 
rather ought not, to be resorted to, because it || 
would awaken, as they say, feelings dangerous to || 
the peace and harmony of thecountry. And the |) 
reason assigned for this strange conclusion is, || 
‘uat the tariff law now in force is the result of | 
compromise of the opinions of citizens in differ- 

“at sections of the Union, and ought not to be | 


|| purpose. 


disturbed, unless a strong political necessity calls || 


for some new modification. The first position 
assumed by the committee I believe to be founded 
in error, and calculated to mislead the public 
mind. 

The tariff as it now exists is not the compro- 
mise of the opinions of the citizens in the differ- 
ent sections of the country, because it is too 
evident to require proof, that the citizens of the 
United States have constantly been opposed to a 
protective tariff, and to the collection of taxes, 
either directly or indireetly, to a greater amount 
than would be necessary for the support of the 
Government; and on this ground have they con- 
stantly opposed the whole doctrine of internal 
improvements by Congress. ‘The present tariff 
law is rather the result of a compromise between 
individual members of Congress, representing 
different sectional interests of the country, and 
was entered into for the advancement of those tn- 
terests, independent of any consideration of re- 
sults as operating upon the citizens generally, in 
each and every section of the Union. ‘The meas- 
ure was a foul conception, and produced an un- 
natural offspring. Its firstborn was an attempt 
to bind the hands of any future Congress from 
legislating on the subject fora given term of years; 
its next has been to accumulate money in the 
Treasury, whjeh may be used to corrupt this 
Government, or be used for corrupting the gov- 
ernments of the States, as may best suit the in- 
terest or convenience of those who have, for the 
time being, the power of its disposal. 

Under this unnatural state of things, it is said 
that the present rate of duties must be continued, 
and kept up for the proper regulation of com- 
merece, and may be necessary for the ordinary 
wants of Government. If this last be true, then 
indeed ought not the customs to be reduced; and 
if sufficient for the ordinary wants of the Gov- 
ernment is to be raised by the customs, then the 
public lands ought no longer to be considered 
as a source of revenue; but [ confess [ am unable 
to see either the truth or force of the former part 
of the argument. Duties for the proper regula- 
tion of commerce does not depend on the amount, 
but on their equality in the different ports of entry 
in the United States. If this be correct, (and I 
deem it an undeniable position,) then the whole 
argument on this point falls to the ground; for 
surely the customs can be so lessened as to re- 
duce entirely the whole surplus revenue in the 
Treasury. The attempt to tie up the hands of a 
future Congress, by the mere operation of a law, 
is still a more palpable error. The legislative 
power of the country is at all times equal; it has 
no bounds but the Constitution, and ought to 
have no other guide than the public will; where 
that leads it ought always to follow It is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the country, as well as the 
maintenance of equal rights, that ie legislative 
power should constantly be free and unencum- 
bered, except as has been mentioned; but this 
never would be the case if its deliberations could 
be prevented from being had on any subject by 
existing laws, over which it ought not to exer- 
cise any control. It would establish this dan- 
gerous principle, that the power of the people is 
not always competent for the maintenance of their 
rights. 

The proposed measure of increasing the ap- 
propriations for fortifications, the Navy, and gen- 
eral defense of the country, is not by the com- 
mittee attempted to be directly negatived; but it 


‘money for these purposes, though just and proper 
in itself, cannot be well applied, and ought not to 


|is said that large and liberal appropriations of | 


be made, because it is not In our power to supply | 


proper materials and skillful engineers for this 
This is, at least, the force of the argu- 
ment; and, on account of this exigency, no more 
than ordinary appropriations ought to be made. 
I am at a loss for words to express my surprise 
at this argument; nor can I, for a moment, admit 
its correctness; | can view it in no other light 


than a libel upon the American people; and an | 
imputation on their skill and industry; that peo- | 


ple whose inventive faculties and mechanical 
genius have not only surpassed former ages, but 
are the wonder of our own, and who have sub- 
jected the very elements to the condition of a 
nates in their employ; that this people should 


be told by their Representatives that they have 





| inhabitants. 
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not sufficient knowledge to erect forts, build ships, 
and other public works to any extent, and in the 
best possible manner, is an assertion as new as 
it IS unjust. 

Sut the committee, asif they felt the full weight 
of the objections that could be rightfully urged 
against this proposition, and the fallacy of their 
own argument In its support, endeavor to sustain 
themselves by another, and, as they suppose, a 
serious objection to the appropriation of liberal 
sums for the protection of the country, and that 
is, that the appropriations, or the larger portion 
thereof, would be expended upon the sea-coast, 
or iff our great commercial cities; and the com- 
mitiee seem to claim, as a matter of rieht, the 
expenditure of money by this Government tna 
reneral distribution over the whole surface of the 
United States. This, again, is a delusive argu- 
ment addressed to the selfish passions of men, 
and more particularly to western citizens; and it 
is well caleulated to ensnare public opinion, and 
draw it aside from the real merits of the case. 
To object to the application of the public revenue 
in the erection of fortifications and building of 
ships, because it does not at once scatter the 
money over the whole United States, is an argu- 
ment in itself a pertect solecism. As well might 
an objection be urged that food is conveyed into 
the stomach alone, and that the other members 
of the body are neglected, as complain of the 
erection of defenses upon the sea- yoard, or im 
our commercial cities. It is the fitness of the 
place for sustaining the body politic that should 
require our care, and not any partiality for its 
The protection and safety of our 
larre commercial cities, as well as the sea-board, 
are essentially connected with the welfare of the 
interior country, and the interest and prosperity 
of the far West; a biowstruck there would vibrate 
through the whole Union. It is the safety of the 
outposts that gives peace and security to the 
country. We of the West ought to feel as deep 
an interest in the safety and security from foreign 
aggression of New York or Philadelphia, as any 
of our own cities; and this would be the case, 
could we divest ourselves of that selfishness to 
which all men are more or less hable. 

There is nothing, then, in this argument, when 
rightfully considered, that we ought not to make 
large, liberal, and extensive appropriations of 
money for the defense of the country, because 
the greater part thereof will be expended in our 
great commercial cities, or upon the sea-board. 


| Many, and I have no doubt most of our constit- 


uents, have never seen this Capitol, with all its 
gaudy and expensive decorations; and a goodly 
number, it is highty probable, have never seen 
the hall of legislation in their own States, or even 
the court-houses in theirown counties; nor have 
they felt anv direct influence or gain arising froim 
the expenditures of money in the erection of 
either; yet they have contributed, and cheerfully, 
too, for the erection of all those objects, because 
they are necessary in the due and regular odmin- 
istration of justice, as well as for the safety and 
security of individual rights; and they have done 
this without a complaining murmur that no part 
of the money was @sbursed on their own farms. 
The reducing the price of the public lands, or 
the ceding them to the States in which they lie, 
is next considered by the committees. ‘The first 
objection to a reduction of price is, that it would 
tend to reduce the price of real estate generally. 
This objection is not well founded; the priee of 
an article is arelative term, wanting both stabil- 
ity and uniformity: it is the effect not of reason 
or justice, but frequently of capriee or whim, and 
not unfrequently of taste, convenience, or neces- 
sity. But as to the public lands, justice, reason, 
convenience, and necessity, all seem to unite In 
requiring Congress to reduce the price; and if 
this argument of the committee be valid, it applies 


| with equal force against.the introduction or erec- 


tion of any new machinery, or the establishment 
of any new trading house, for those now in exist- 
ence will be lessened in value thereby, a position 
which I believe the committee themselves would 
not contend for. 

The next objection to a reduction of the price 
of the public lands is, that it would operate 
to the injury, not the benefit, of the country in 
which the lands are situated. This argument is 
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attempted to be sustained on the same ground as 
the former, but making its application more local, 
by the ass riion that it would reduce the price of 
all land in the neighborhood pro rata with that of 
the publicland. In reply to this argument, I beg 
leave to remind the committee that the united | 
voice and almost ubanimous opinion of the peo- 
ple, in allthe States in which the public lands are 
situate, is against them, as well as the opinion 
of every intelligent and unbiased citizen who has | 
any correct knowledge of the new countrics. 
‘They all well know that the Government, which 
secures the greatest guantity of happiness and 
conifort to the people, ts anquestionshly the best; 
and that the surest means to accomplish this de- 
sirable end is to enable every man to become a 
frecholder, so that he can have the satisfaction of 
saying that some spot, howev>r small, is his own; 
that the Government of this country is bound to 
wrotect him in its quiet enjoyment, and that, when 
he shall return from his daily labor to his hearth 
and his fireside, none shall be suffered to make him 
airaid; the sleep of such a man will be quiet, and 
his repose sweet; and no matter how coarse his 
fave may be, his love of country will never fade 
nor languish. Such men as these are the true 
riches of Gevernment, and will always be found 
ready to detend their country for their country’s 
sake. It ought to be our most ardent wish and 
constant policy to provide means by which every 
man in the United States might become a free- 
holder, if that freehold did not consist of more 
than twenty-five acres; indeed, it matters not so 
much as to quantity, if a right to the soil be the 
lot of every estizen. 


Another objection made to a reduction of the | 


price of the public lands by the committee is, 
that it would encourage speculation, and throw 
the whole of the public domain into the hands of 
sharp-sighted capitalists, who would be enabled 
to retail it at advanced prices to actual settlers. 
This objection is more showy than solid, for 


/only by constitutional limits, as is the case with 
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a 


nation to any other power; for, in either case, it | 


would be an abrogation of sovereignty. Butitis 
not absolutely necessary to sustain the argument 
that I should rely exclusively on the general 
doctrine that the sovereign power, where it is 
primary, original, and confined in its operation 


the legislative power of the States, cannot be 


| a trustee; yet in a Government like that of the 
United States, where its whole action exists and || 


is brought into operation by grants, the exer- 
cise of its power must be limited and brought 
expressly within those grants; and I contend, 
that in no part or clause of the Constitution of the 


| United States is the power granted to Congress 


| men. 


-coneern they may think 


| England; the trustee of the East India Company, | 


every day’s experience teaches us that specula- | 


tion in articles of high value is more common | 


than in those of low; when the Government 
lands were sold at two dollars per acre, specula- 
tion was as much complained of then as now. It 
is the relative, not the actual value of an article, 
that induces speculation. But this objection is 
casil sbviates by providing for the sale of the 
public land to actual settlers only, and in limited 
quantities, 


The last, and which the committee consider | 


the most important objection to the reduction of 
price in the sale of the public lands, or ceding 


that the several States, by their deeds of cession 
to the United States, vested only a trust power, 
and that the Government of the United States is 
only the mere trustee of the several States, 
bound to carry into effect the grants made by the 
States for the specific purposes intended by the 
grantors; and when those purposes are fulfilled, 


the residue of the grant does, and of right ought | 
|| for the use and benefit of all the United States, | 
| members of the Fedcral alliance, and shall be faith- | 


to, revert to the States; and extending the trust 
power further than I believe it has ever been ex- 
tended in equity, they give the trustee the power 
to change the nature of the trust, and convert the 
land into money, and distribute that amongst the 
States, And one further stretch of the imagina- 
tion leads the committee to conclude that lands ac- 
quired by the United States by virtue of treaties 
made since the adoption of the Constitution, have 
been paid for by money had from the sale of 
lands ceded by the States, and, according to the 


| they may bestow upon, or, in the language of the || 


to become a trusice in any case; no, not even 
for the purpose of diffusing knowledge amongst 
But if such power can be inferred from 
the Constitution, it must be from some general 
grant in that instrument; and if so, by virtue 
thereof, the United States cannot only act as 
trustee for the several States, but may be the | 
trustee of any foreign gentleman or State what- 


ever. ‘This Government, if this position be cor- | 


rect, can become the trustee of the Barings or 
Rothschilds in the management of any money 
yroper to establish in 
this country, whether it be for the diffusion of 
knowledge amongst men, or of buying men for | 


political purposes without knowledge, or, at least, | 


without virtue. Under this general trust power, 
as it is presented to my mind, and as admitted 


and, indeed, contended for by the committee, || 


Congress can become the trustee of the Bank of 


or of any foreign Government whatever; and thus 


| act in the double capacity of an American Legis- | 


lature, and as agent or trustee for another power, 


however inimical that power may be to our own. | 
Indeed, I cannot see but Congress, by becoming | 
trustee, can effect any object they wish, no mat- | 
ter what that object is, whether within the granted | 


paeee of the Constitution or not. Congress may 


1ave in view a favorite object of internal improve- | 


ment, for the benefit of two or more favorite States; 


| bill, distribute to these States millions of the pub- 


| lic revenue; and it may be well understood that | 


| direct acts of legislation. 


the States are to create Congress a trustee for the 


| express purpose of expending this money accord- 
| ing to their own wish. 
| abuses of this kind if Congress can act as trustee, | 


There can be no end of 


and accomplish that which they cannot do by 
I contend, in the next 


( ng || place, that the deeds of cession made by the States 
them to the States in which they are situate, is, || 


| 
| 


to the United States did not create a trust, nor 
were they so intended; they contain no words of 
limitation but such as are applicable to the exer- 
cise of power by Congress in every other case. 
Take, for example, as the committee have, the 
deed of cession ‘made by Virginia. The only 
words of limitation mentioned by the committee, 
and they are the only ones in the deed, are, that 
the sand doded shall be considered a common fund 


fully and bona fidely disposed of for that purpose, 
and for no other use or purpose whatever. 


| words, which are now to operate as a talisman 
/and change of the money received for public 


lands from the character of revenue into that 
of property held by the Government in trust for 


| the States, are nothing more, nor can they right- 


rule laid down, they subject the proceeds of these || 


lands to the like disposition. 

My first objection to this fine-spun and subtle 
theory is, that I have serious doubts that the sov- 
ereign power of the country, at least the sovereign 

s0wer Of this Government, as vested in Congress 
oe virtue of the Constitution of the United States, 
can, in any case, become a mere and naked trus- 
tee; though it may be said that the idea is bor- 
rowed from monarchical power, yet it is no less 
correct, that the sovereign power of a country, 
be it vested in whom it may, is supposed to 

constantly employed for the public good, and that 
no partial care can enter into its composition. It 
cannot subject itself to control by any 
those over whom its constant duty is to watch 


for the welfare of all; nor can it act in subordi- |! while 


fully receive any other construction, than to place 
the avails of the public lands on the same footing 
as the proceeds of taxes, duties, orcustoms. The 


| money received from all or either of these sources 


|is. the revenue of the country, and Congress is 


_for the use and benefit of all the United States, || 


part of || 


i} 


bound in good faith to consider ita common fund 


asa joint eens and not as a fund belonging 
to the States severally 
— to apply the whole, or any part thereof, to 


such objects as are exclusively within the power 


of this Government, and to no other use, intent, 
or yurpose whatever. 


But there is an inconsistency in the views of 


_ the committee, which they seem to have entirely 


overlooked. They contend that this Govern- 
ment, as trustee, ought to distribute the proceeds 
of the public lands to the States in severalty; 
e very words of the trust which they 


rris. 


These || 


; and Congress have power | 
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claim are, that the land shall be a common fund 
_ for the use of the States as a joint confederacy 
This very inconsistency proves the fallacy of 
their whéle system. * 
That the United States acquired a full and al. 
solute title to the lands ceded by the States ‘I 
think is clearly evident, because Congress have 
granted portions of these lands to States, as wel] 
as individuals, without any compensation giy, " 

for the same; and titles made in pursuance of 
such grants are unquestionably valid in courts of 
law, and the power of Congress in this particu 
as being rightfully exercised, has never | 
questioned in public opinion. 

In my own mind, I am pesfortly satisfied that 
the public lands of the United States may |). 
granted by Congress to the individual Statés jy 
which they lie, or to individual persons, with or 
without compensation, as the safety or security of 
the United States shall require; but when ¢éoy- 
verted into money, and eee into the Treasury 
of the United States, they assume a differest 
character; they are revenue; and that Congress 
can apply the revenue of the country to internal 
improvements, or make a donation of it to States 
or individuals, has been constantly denicd by a 
great majority of the American people. 

The approval by the people of the veto of the 
President on the Maysville and Lexington road 
bili is, to my mind, conclusive evidence on this 
point; and is in accordance with my own opinion, 
which has been long settled, that Congress does 
not possess the power to appropriate money for 
internal improvements in any case, though some, 
whose judgment I highly respect, contend that 
Congress have this power, if the improvement is 
ofa national character. I have never been able 
to make this distinction, because I am unable to 
discover what gives nationality toa road or canal, 
or other works of a like kinds no one yet has, 
I believe, been able to settle the question satis- 
factorily to himself. Whether it be length, width, 
or the cost of construction, or its locality, remains 
yetan unsettled point. Some contend that a road 
or canal which has its route in two or more States, 
or connects with two or more large cities, is na- 
tional, and ought to be constructed by Congress 
with the money of the United States; while 
others seem to think that the bare application of 
these funds to such works gives them their noa- 
tional character, and this very disagreement 
proves the unsoundness of the doctrine. For my 
own part, I have never been able to assent to any 
| of these theories, nor can I believe that Congress 
/can rightfully apply the money of the United 
States, either directly by the operation of an act 
of Congress, carried into effect by officers of this 
| Government, or indirectly, by or through the 
|| agency of the States, to any such objects. Butit 
/may, and has been said in support of this doc- 
trine, and that, too, with great confidence, that 
Congress have power to make military roads. | 
am not willing to cede even this as a permanent 
power to be exercised at any time, and under 
any circumstance, by Congress. That Congress 
has power to provide means for marching the 
| armies of the United States from one part of the 
country to another is undeniable; and that they 
have power to order roads, made for such pur- 

pose, is equally so. But this power rests on the 
| same foundation, and is to be governed by the 
same principles as the right to quarter soldiers 
in the houses of citizens, or to take private prop- 
‘erty for public use. A compensation for the use 
is to be made the owner in money; and so soon 
as the use is determined, the property reverts to 
its original proprictor, in all cases where such 
property is of a permanent nature. A_ military 
road is a mere temporary occupancy of land over 
which it passes, and when that is determined the 
|| power of Congress oyer it ceases. In order to 
| establish-the doctrine of internal improv’ ments 
| by this Government, and to extend the power of 

Congient to making roads and canals, I have heard 
|| it urged with much earnestness, and relied on a5 
|, conclusive, that the Constitution declares that 
|| Congress shall have power to establish post roads. 
|| The power given to Congress in the Constitution 
| is in these words: ‘to establish post offices ana 
post roads.” And it has been contended that to 
establish is to build, to erect, to make, &c. To 
this I cannot agree. That Congress has powe! 
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been 
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todirect upon what road the mail shail be carried, 
no one doubts; and the words, ‘‘ toestablish post 
»? as used in the Constitution, mean, as I 
and them, to fix unalterably, and was in- 
tended, no doubt, to eerie operation of 
State power from interfering with this branch of 
national economy, whose ramifications would 
yrvade every section of the country. It was to 
beep the travel of the mail secure upon one line 
while passing through a State, so as to connect | 
with the same line in another State, and not to 
build or construct the road, that was intended by 
this provision of the Constitution. The power 
to establish post offices surely does not authorize 
Congress to build houses for each post office in 
the United States. Such a construction no one, 
I presume, would contend for; yet I can see no 
difference in the two cases. 

Upon the whole, then, I conclude that roads, 
canals, and works of internal improvement of a 
like kind, are not such works as Congress can 
rightfully construct with the money of the nation. 
But, sir, I can readily conceive works which 
Congress can order; and it is from the nature and 
use to which the object is to be applied, and not | 
from its extension or quantity, that gives Con- 
gress this right. A ship of war is a national 
work; therefore, Congress can order ships of war 
to be built. The casting of acannon ball, or the | 
making a musket, are also national works, and 
even the printing the journals of this body. Con- | 
gress can, therefore, have all this done; and so | 
of every other object which is absolutely neces- | 
sary to carry on the operations of this Govern- | 
ment. The quantity, as well as the time and 
manner of performing the work, is altogether 
within the discretionary power of Congress; and 
to all these objects, and none other, can this | 
power or the money of this Government be right- | 
fully extended. 

I have thus far considered the report of the 
committee, and have shown, I trust, that the 
public lands of the United States are not reve- | 
nue, and that they were not ceded to the United | 
States, as trustee, for the benefit of the States 
severally, but for the use and benefit of the 
United States, as Government property; nor | 
were the deeds of cession accepted as trustee, 
but as an independent sovereignty, the land to 
be disposed of in such manner as Congress 
should think expedient; but when sold and con- 
verted into money, that money becomes part of | 
the revenue of the country, and is to all intents 
and purposes in the same condition, to be disposed 
of in the same manner, and none other, as | 
moneys received into the Treasury from taxes, | 
customs, or any other source. Iam glad to be 
informed that I am not alone in this opinion. I 
find in the debates on this question, in 1832, | 
which have this moment been put into my hands 
by afriend, the same opinion expressed by an | 
honorable Senator of exalted intellect, command- | 
ing talents, and great power in debate, aud whose | 
speeches | have read not only with admiration, | 
but delight; and when I say this, I need hardly 
inform the Senate that that gentleman was from 
South Carolina. 

‘*Mr. Hayne moved to strike out the words | 
‘ which provide for the distribution of the proceeds | 
‘(public lands) amongst the States. He was 
‘opposed to the introduction of the principle of | 
‘distributing the revenue among the States. He 
‘ insisted that the proceeds of the public lands did 
‘constitute a part of the revenue. The clause 
‘which he moved to strike out cut off a part of the 


{ 
i} 
| 


yoads, 
underst 


| the proceeds of the public lands, can constitu- 


| buted to the several States as contemplated by the 


| within the granted power of Congress. 
| doctrine I do not object; it isthe only safe doe- | 


| than has been done in times that are past; but like 
] 


| objection—the want of specific object in drawing 


| States a sufficient designation, I would still con- 


|| Congress. 
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Treasury, should it be admitted to be altogether 


tionally be drawn from the Treasury, and distri- 


. - . ? ~ 
bill before us. The report of the committee itself 
seems to doubt the unlimited power of Congress 
over every part of the public revenue, to be dis- | 


posed of as mentioned in the bill; and well may | 


| the committee doubt, for no money can be drawn | 
| from the Treasury but in consequence of appro- 
| priations made by law; and all appropriations | 


o . . 

must be, as the friends of the bill on a former 
occasion rightfully contended, made for some spe- 
cificand certain purpose, and such purpose clearly | 


To this | 


trine for this Government to pursue, and it would 
be far better, and more satisfactory to the country, 
should Congress adhere to it more strictly in future | 


} 


allother sound texts in the hands of commenta- 
tors, itcan be construed to cover the worst of pur- 
poses. It is attempted, however, to get over this 


this money from the Treasury—by endeavoring 
to prove that there is a difference in the exercise 
of the power of Congress over moneys in the 
Treasury, arising from the sale of public lands, 
and that received from other sources; but in this 
attemptI think the committee have entirely failed. 
[ object, then, to the passage of this bill, because, 


| in the first place, it makes no appropriation at 


all, for there is no purpose mentioned in the bill 
to which the money is to be applied. But should 
I waive this, and consider the distribution to the 


tend that this is no appropriation for any definite 
object, or for any purpose over which Congress 
can exercise any constitutional authority what- 
ever. I wish to be clearly and distinctly under- 
stood on this point. The distribution of any 
part of the revenue to the States, whether the 
same be called surplus, or by any other name, 
will be an unauthorized act of Congress, because 
Congvess has no power to compel the States to 
apply the money to any specific object; for I pre- 
sume no one will contend that Congress can 
coerce State legislation. If the money, then, is 
appropriated to the States, it surely must be with- 
out constitutional authority, because it is not 
given for the defense, protection, or welfare of 
| the United States; nor is any other object what- 
ever designated to which it is to be applied, over 
which Congress can have the least control. I 
remind gentlemen of the $3,000,000 appropriation 
| passed by the House at the last session, and sent 
to the Senate for concurrence, which was strongly 
| objected to as unconstitutional; not because the 
use contemplated by the bill, to which the money 
| was to be applied, was not within the power of 
Congress, but because the appropriation was not 
sufficiently specific. Yet that appropriation was 
to be applied by the President to fortifications, 
increase of the Navy, and general expense of the 
country, should circumstances occur making its 
expenditure necessary before the next meeting of 
3ut so obnoxious to the Constitution 
was it deemed, that if an enemy was battering 
the very walls of the Capitol, gentlemen would 
not vote ittosave them. Ithink we have the right 
to expect their votes now, when the Constitution, 
according to their doctrine and understanding 
of it, is threatened with a thousand times more 
deadly assault than that which they feared in 
the ¢3,000,000 appropriation, and that they will 





‘public revenue, taking it from the Treasury to 
‘ divide itamong the States.’’ And further, in reply 
to the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Ciay,] Mr. 
Hayne contended, “that if the construction of 
‘ that Senator was correct, there was no limitation 
‘to the powers of the General Government, and 
‘they might be exercised under a wild discretion, 
‘the extent of which could not be anticipated or 
‘controlled. He asserted there ought not to be 
‘any surplus money in the Treasury, but that 
‘care should be taken to regulate the taxes so as 
‘to have no unneces amount in the Treas- 
‘ury.”” Itseems to me that this argument ought 
to have forever settled thi i 


is question, but unfor- 
tunately it has not. It remains now that we in- 





quire whether the money called the surplus in the 





| 
| 
| 


step forward at once to its rescue. Here is 
an appropriation, or at least an application, to 
take from the Treasury of the United States, 
nearly thirty millions of dollars. It is asked for 
without its Going applied by Congress to any spe- 
cific purpose under heaven; but placed under the 
ower of men over whom Congress has no earth- 
y control, and by whom it may be used for that 
purpose which we have so often heard men- 
tioned, the dissolution of the Union itself, and 
the destruction of the very Government which 
bestows it. But this is not all. Congress, by 
this act, becomes the evil genius of the country, 
instead of its benefactor; because, the money 
being collected of all the citizens, without ob- 
ject or necessity, it seems to be admitted that 


| 
| 
| 





} Congress cannot devise the means by which this 
| 
1 
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ill-gotten treasure shall be returned to those from 
whom it was actually taken; it is, therefore, con- 
cluded to return it to a partonly. This money 
has been collected from the poor and laboring 
classes, in comparatively opeaking small quanti- 
ties; It is to be returned in masses to the States, 
and I defy the ingenuity of man, at least man as 
he now exists, to prevent it, under this process, 
from passing into the hands of the more wealthy 
and speculating part. And we shall surely find 
that the appropriation by the States of money 
collected by this Government, and distributed to 
them, will be to make the rich more wealthy, 
and to keep the laboring classes in peepee in- 
digence. It is a palpable truth, that the real 
wealth of a country must arise from the actual 
labor of the country. Trade is always fictitious, 
and in this country this fact is true to a proverb; 
and it is also true that the great body of our la- 
borers are agriculturists, and our greatest staples 
are the products of the earth. All that this pro- 
ductive class of men ask of Government is, to 
provide for their security; for the earnings of 
| their daily toil, that, when the evening sun shall 
| go down, they may rest in quiet, and none, by 
| force or fraud, private or public, be permitted to 
rob them of their labor or disturb their repese; 
they ask not, they want not, gifts or gratuities 
|from the Government, because they well know 
that the means of bestowment must be the op- 
pression of their own or a foreign country. 

If we are to consider the distribution contem- 
| plated by the bill as a mere gratuity on the part 
of this Government, and that Congress has no 
power to define the purposes to which the States 
| shall apply it—and this principle seems to be ad- 
mitted by the bill itself—I should be glad to know 
what could prevent Congress from distributing to 
twenty-four individuals, or any other number, 
this money, instead of a distribution amongst the 
States. [can see no difference in the principle 
| governing the two cases; and the exercise of pow- 
| er, in my view of the subject, isas clearly uncon- 
stitutional in the one case as the other, though a 
distribution to individuals would so shock the 
moral sense of every man that, with one united 
voice, it would be Secdavil that Congress had 
| most grossly violated the Constitution, as well as 
being guilty of an act of moral turpitude. 

To bestow money as an act of Government, 
and leave its application to the recipients, is one 
| of the first, and commonly the surest means that 
despots resort to, not only to gain, but secure 
| power, and strengthen their hold in every coun- 
| try where despotism has existed; and it is des- 
potism inany Government, I care not by what 
| name it is called, to exercise the power of collect- 
ing money of the people, more than sufficient to 
defray the necessary expenses of the country, 
and bestowing or dividing the surplus according 
to its own pleasure, either amongst States, cor- 
porations, or individuals. 

If Congress has the power to divide a part of 

| the revenue collected by this Government amongst 
the States, the right certainly exists to require the 
States to make such application of the money as 
Congress shall think proper. Such, indeed, was 
the principle of the original bill in this case, and 
it must be, that, under this claim of power, Con- 
gress can direct and control State legislation; can 
| require the different State Legislatures to apply 
| the money in payment of Governor, Judges, and 
other officers of the State government; and even 
the payment of their own wages. Congress can 
still go one step further; they can direct the pay- 
ment in such sums as they may think proper, and 
in addition to the salaries allowed by the States. 
If the doctrine of dividing the surplus revenue be 
once admitted as correct, I cannot see why Con- 
gress has not the power to apply it directly to the 
payment of State officers as additional salaries, 
allowing to each such sum as shall be deemed just, 
to be paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States on the warrant of such officer. 

There is another view of this subject still more 
appalling. It is true that Congress, by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, has no power to 
make any law respecting an establishment of re- 

| ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
| but if Congress has power to create a surplus 
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revenue, and power to make a distribution of the 
same, they can, in effect, render null and void this | 
provision of the Constitution ; they can distribute 
this money to any church or sect they please, and | 
thus, as far as money and the favor of the Govy- 
ernment will answer, give such church or sect | 
the ascendency, whether the same be Protestant 
or Catholic, tis said money answers all things. | 
Congress can then, by its use, make an establish- | 
ment of religion, There can be no doubt on this | 
subject, if Congress possesses the power to make 
the distribution as contemplated by the bill. I 
fee] confident that I have not extended the argu- 
ment further than the premises will warrant; and 
I now seriously put the question to every member | 
of this body, if he is prepared to say, that by 
virtue of the power vested in him by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, he has the right to 
vote an appropriation of money to be paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States for any of 
the purposes whieh Lhave mentioned. Ido not | 
believe there is one Senator who will openly and | 
ositively avow such right. We test principles 
ry their application to individual cases; take, then, 
asinglecase, A billis presented making anappro- 
priationof moncy for the payment of the salary of 
the Governor of Ohio, with the condition that it 
shall be in full, and that he shall not receive any 
other pay or emoluinent from the State, or without | 
any condition whatever. Sucha bill would not, I | 
am sure, receive a single vote in this body; and yet, | 
if we pass this bill, we are doing that indirectly, 
which we would not dare to do directly, by cre- | 
ating or appointing an agent to receive this 
money, who has the power to apply it to the | 
very purpose above-mentioned. ‘The bill as 
aise d by the committee is more objectionable 


on this account than the original, for that required |! 


an application of the moncy to certain specified 
objects; and if Congress had power to apply 
money to these objects, there may be a color of 
right in the idea that Congress may designate the 
agent to make its application. The bill before 
us, however, opens } 
ruption, for it establishes the doctrine, that Con- 


i i 
the very flood-gates of cor- 


gress may levy upon the people of the United | 


States any sum or sums of money they may think 
proper, and bestow, or, to use the language of 
the bill, distribute any part thereof when and to 
whom it pleases. I deny the whole power of | 
this Government to collect and distribute a sur- 
plus revenuc. The next question is, can the 
States rightfully, and in conformity to their own 
constitutions, permit Congress to become their 
almoner, and accept this proffered bounty? This 
is an important consideration for the States them- 
selves. Have they so divested themselves of 
power as to be made the mere and inactive recipi- 
ents of the bounty of this Government, and suffer 
their own treasury to be replenished by whoso- | 
ever Is disposed to do so? Must they perniit 
undividuals, banks, or even foreign Governments, | 
to pour into their treasuries such sums of money 
as shall be thought proper, as a mere and naked 
gratuity to the State? I am clearly of opinion 
that no State government in this Union ought to | 
open the doors of their treasury for any such 
purpose, for the aces pting or rejecting of rifts is | 
a private and individual power, not transferable 
to the Representative of a State, because the act 
1s matter of conscience, not of law. 
But if the States are to have any agency in | 
this distribution, if it is necessary for them to do | 
anything in conformity to the act of Congress | 
to enable them to take and possess this surplus 
revenue, I hold that such act would be in contra- | 
vention of the tenth section of the first article of | 
the Constitution of the United States, because it 
would be a treaty or confederation with another | 
Government, and the States surely intended to di- 
vest themselves of this power by accepting the 
Constitution of the United States, for its exercise 
had led and would continue to lead to inextricable 
difficulties and dangers to the equal rights of the 
States, as well as to their peace and union. To 
levy and collect taxes, duties and imposts, is an 


| divestment of power by the States would be an 


attribute of the sovereign power of a country. | 
Congress could not have exercised it but by ex- | 


press grant. The States, having granted it to Con- 
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idle ceremony, if the same power can be exercised 
by Congress for the benefit of the States, and 
thus would there be two distinct and separate 
powers, each possessing the right of raising a 
revenue off the people for the same object and 
purposes; a condition to which, if rightly under- 
stood, | am sure the people would never submit; 
and thus the States, by i 

ernment for special ends, would only keep the 


word of promise to the ear, but break it to the | 


sense. This is the first attempt, since the for- 
mation of the Constitution—the existence of this 
Government, to bestow money collected as reve- 
nue gratuitously upon the States, Itis a new in- 
vention to rid ourselves of money which, through 
mistaken policy, has been improperly collected 
inthe Treasury. And as error constantly begets 
error, multiplying in size as well as in number as 
it progresses, the error of a protective tariff begot 
the greater error called the compromise bill, by 


which itis claimed that in the passage of that | 
bill Congress made an agreement or bargain, by | 


way of compromise amongst the members with 
each siher, by which more money has been 
brought into the Treasury than is necessary for 
the legitimate expenses of the Government; and 
it is now insisted that the law passed in pursu- 
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existence of the States will depend on the boy; 
of Congress. I am well aware that direct pay- 
ment of the salaries of State officers, by an ao: 
of Congress, would at first, as has been obseryed. 
shock the moral sense of the community, aad 


ty 
ty 


| defeat the very object to be gained. We ar. 


ance of this agreement ought not now to be in- | 


terfered with; and to remedy the evil occasioned 


by this law, a surplus revenue in the Treasury, | 


instead of repealing or amending the law, it is 


proposed to distribute it amongst the States, | 


which would still be a more palpable and danger- 
ous error. 

The very silence which has so long existed 
under this Government as to the power of Con- 
gress, as contemplated by the bill, is strong and 
almost conclusive proof, to my mind, that the 
power docs not exist. I have looked in vain into 


the report of the committee for the provision of | 
the Constitution on which they intended to rest this | 


is a sealed book. The honorable chairman can, 
no doubt, turn us at once to that grant of power 


bill. The report, to me, however, on this point, | 


on which the committee relied for the passage of | 


an act of Congress for the raising more money 
than sufficient for all the purposes of this Govern- 


ment, and distributing the surplus to the several | 


States. I hope, however, we shall not be told 
that it is to be found in the clause of the Consti- 
tution which gives to Congress the power to pro- 


vide for the common defense and general welfare | 
This provision, which, | 


upon every fair principle of construction, can one 
1 


be viewed as a declaration of the manner in whic 
the following granted specific powers shall be 


for other purposes, that it can now be made to 
almost prove whatever may be desired. 
kind of Swiss corps, to serve wherever the highest 
reward can be obtained. I cannot, however, 
admit its service in the distribution of a surplus 
revenue; and I can sce no other provision of the 
Constitution the advocates of this bill can rely 
on for support. 

If, however, any one should believe that Con- 
gress possess the power, in the imposition of 
taxes, duties, customs, and excise, or in ‘any 
other manner, to collect more funds than will be 
necessary to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United 
States, for the purpose of distributing the surplus 
amongst the States in their separate and individ- 


‘ual character, I would still insist that the exer- 
cise of such power would be highly impolitic, | 


unjust, and dangerous to the safety and happi- | 


ness of the country. It is with States as with 
individuals—the possession of money, without 


the application of their own means for its attain- | 


re creation of this Gov- || 


about to give the money in a more coy and ¢o. 
quettish manner; we begin by saying it is tp 
money of the people, and having no use for j; 
here, we will return it to those who paid it, W, 
in the next breath acknowledge that this cannot, 


/in fact, be done, and we conclude to give jt jy 


masses to the States, to be disposed of as tly y 
think expedient. This squeamishness will soon 
wear off, and we shall shortly find more open at- 
tempts made to debauch the States, and the States 
themselves will accept the price of their prosii- 
tution as a business matter necessary to their 
existence. Having the large sums of money 
which this bill proposes to place at their disposal, 
the State Legislatures may quickly see a great 
propriety in an increase of salaries and wages of 
the State officers; and although there may be a 
little higgling about it at first, yet the propriety 
of an increased compensation to themselves will 
soon appear evident—this will be almost a matier 


. of course; while to blind the eyes of the people, 


| desire for more. 


a reduction of taxes will take place. ‘* Lead us 
not into temptation.”? Although we may forge 
this excellent prayer here, I fervently hope that 
it may be remembered by the States. * The love 
of money is the root of all evil.’? This principle 
and patriotism cannot dwell together; they will 
never be found in the same breast; they are an- 
tipodes to each other, and cannot be brought to- 
gether; and money, like every other witching 
concern of life, the possession of it creates the 
Legislative bodies are men, aid 
subject to all the frailties of men in other situa- 
tions; and if an ass, laden with gold, could open 
the gates of a city which the conqueror of Greece 
could not force, what may we not expect that 
money can and will do in these degenerate times, 
when gain is evidently the ruling passion of the 
land. 

Suppose, sir, that the bank, called the Bank 
of the United States, should offer to distribute to 


| the several States some millions of its ill-gotten 


wealth, on the ground that the people of the 
States were entitled to it, because the bank had 
collected a surpLus in the mode that institution 
has adopted in raising a REVENUE: should it go 
one step further, offer to become a subscriber to 
every corporation in the States, and under the 
doctrine of vested rights, thus acquire not only a 
foothold, but a freehold in each State; no Siate 


| ought for a moment to hesitate in rejecting this 
exercised, has been so often pressed into service | 


It is a} 


ment, almost universally produces a disposition | 


to idleness and premature decay. No possible 
plan could, in my opinion, be better devised for 


_ the a Sent of the State governments, and the 


establishment of centralism and eventual consoli- 


| dation, than this: what at first is granted as a gra- 
causes, will soon || 
as matter of right and justice, and || 
| insisted on until it shall obtain permanency of || 


tuity, arising out paige 
be claimed 


gress so far as the grant extends and is exclusive, || character, and be deemed essential to the exist- 


cannot exercise the power themselves; but the 


ence of the State governments, and thus the very 


sidered the 


harlotry embrace, this unnatural connection, the 
issue of which would be a monster, abhorred and 
hated by all just and good men; and although it 
might for a time acquirea rickety growth, yet its 
deformity could never be hidden. And the mo- 
ment that patriotism, virtue, and love of country 
should gain the ascendency, its power and influ- 
ence would be in a moment driven from the land. 
One State, it is feared, has already fallen, and 
that State, too, which has heretofore been con- 

ride, strength, and glory of our 
Union. Its Roceeaie citizens, it is yet hoped, 
will redeem themselves from this thraldom, and 
will shiver into a thousand atoms the fetters with 
which it is attempted to bind them, and that they 
will grind the golden calf to powder, strew it 
upon water, and compel its votaries to drink 
thereof. 

If the potency of money in the hands of a 
bank is of such dangerous tendency when im- 
properly used, what may we expect and look for 
from the same cause when the United States is 
the agent to carry on the operations? 

As you lessen the necessity for the States rely- 
ing on their own means and excrtion for their 
support, you destroy their ability to do so; their 
increasing weakness becomes the strength of this 
Government, and thus enables it to supply addi- 
tional means to make the States still more weak. 
The very money you bestow, although it may 
make’ the State nich in a pecuniary point of view, 
yet those very riches will be the bane of equality 
and freedom. Suppose the money you bestow 
should be sufficient to enable the State to become 
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the owner of every canal and leading road in its 
jurisdiction, and to hold the same as Government 
property; the first result would be a host of of- 
ficers to ** eat out the substance of the people, and 
destroy their living:’’ the next to bring into ex- 
istence a class of men who would of course become 
the tenants, laborers, and dependents of the Gov- 
ernment, instead of being free citizens of the 
State. When Government is a large property 
holder, the inevitable consequence must ad will 
be distinctions in seeiety. ‘The wealth of the 
country will be found in the lesser number, and 
power will be more secure in the hands of those 
who are intrusted with the managemeut of public 
aflars, until the very condition of landlord and 
tenant will be found to exist between the officers 
of Government and laborers for the State. [t is, 
in my opinion, a perfect absurdity to suppose that 
the principles of democracy and equal rights can 
long exist in a State that is herself a large prop- 
erty holder. It has been said that money is power, 
and that ** power is always stealing from the many 
to the few.”’ And if what money we have col- 
lected into the Treasury of the United States be 
the leaven by which the officers of this Govern- 
ment are to be corrupted, [ very much fear that 
its power will be far more deleterious, and operate 
far more extensively, when divided and sent into 
the State treasurics. If the State governments 
ean be preserved pure and uncontaminated, this 
Government, which cannot exist but by action 
of the States in their sovereign capacity, cannot 
well become corrupt, or long remain so. It will 
be brought back by the influence of the States 
to correct principles. The power of the States 
in prescribing the manner of electing the Pres- 
dent, and in their direct power in electing Sen- 
ators in this body, will be sufficient to do this, 
although instructions from the constituent body 
to the Representative here may be disregarded. 
But if the State governments once become cor- 
rupt, there is no possible means by which this 
Government can be kept pure: the stream being 
poisoned, the fountain must become of the most 
noxious character. I hope, then, that the wealth 
of this Government, whether acquired by force 
from other countries, or by fraud upoa our own 
—a fraud in taxing them more than sufficient to 
answer all the demands of the United States— 
will never be sent into the States. At least, I 
hope the State in which I reside will not reecive 
it, for the very scheme is scattering broadcast, 
through the land, the seeds of that corrupting in- 
fluence which must end in the subserviency of 
the States, and the consolidation of all power in 
the hands of those who have the means and the 
will to collect money without limitation, aad dis- 
tribute it to whom and when it pleases; for when 
this bill passes, the last nail will have been driven 
into the coilin of State sovereignty. 





° i 
It scems to me there cannot exist a doubt but 


the distribution of any part of the public rev- 
cnue amongst the States will be the means of 
changing the relations now existing between 
the General Government and them. That the 
change of that relation will be the destruction 
of one government or the other,I have no doubt. 
I am myself of opinion that the State govern- 
ments will be the victims; but it is possible, in 
the nature of things, that the reverse may be the 
case. That money which is collected by this 
Government by indirect taxation, when sent into 
the States, may influence the people to view this 
Government as a fit instrument for the collection 


of money that may be used for the promotion , 


of individual interest or the advancement of 
State power, and be used to operate on elections, 
so as constantly to send to Congress men who 
will be under an obligation not to repeal the sys- 
tem, but to extend and increase it. In such case, 
‘he necessary appropriations forthe Army, Navy, 
or even the civil list, may be so neglected or 
reduced as to impede and weaken all the oper- 
ations of this Government. Large and powerful 
States that will, under this system of distribu- 
lion, receive the greatest sums, may find it to 
their interest to continue the same, and push it to 
the utmost extent; and by this means may, in 
time, be able to overawe the power of the Con- 
federacy and set it at defiance, and thus become 
the sole arbiters of the fate of this country. 


Distribution of the Public Lands—Mr. Morris. 
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Many gentlemen, for whose judement I have the 
highest respect, entertain this opinion and these 
views. 1 confess I am alarmed at the pertinacity 
with which this bill is pressed forward; that 
more is expected by its friends than at first view 
meets the eye, I have no doubt; and that it may 
change the policy and power of the country is 
the real motive that impels it. In whatever light 
I have been able to look at this measure, to my 
mind it appears fraught with fearfuLevents.  — 

1 have heard it often said there is a large amount 
of money in the Treasury over and above what 
is necessary to supply all the wants of the United 
States, and thatit is impolitic to permit it to remain 
there, because it may be used to increase the in- 
fluence of the executive power. Ll cannot admit 
cither the fact or reasoning to the extent urged, 
but my first answer is, that it ought not to have 
been brought into the Treasury. The tariff, upon 
the payment of the national debt, should have 
been reduced to the wants of the Government, 
and should be now so reduced. I hold that Lam 
not bound by an agreement entere¢ into by mem- 
bers of a prior Congress in order to obtain the 
passage of any law; itis not only the right but 
the duty of the present, as well as any subsequent 
Congress, to repeal or amend such law, if, in their 
opinion, the publie good requires it. ‘There is 
another view which attends the accumulation of 
a surplus revenue in the Treasury which, to my 
mind, is of cousiderable importance, and which 
surplus I believe will not be reduced, but increased 
by the passage of the present bill. The sale of 
the publie lands for the last year has been large 
beyond all calculation: millions of money have 
come into the public ‘Treasury from that source 
only. These purchases have, in a great degree, 
been made for speculation alone. ‘The facility of 
obtaining money has been the cause of cngaging 
many in this business, and that facility has, no 
doubt, been increased by the deposit banks 
discounting on the public money in their vaults; 
and while this is the case, speculation in public 
lands will continue, and large purchases of public 
lands made at the present Government price; and 
that price the bill contemplates in all future pur- 
chases. The money thus laid out will return 
immediately back into the deposit banks, on 
which new discounts will be made and new pur- 
chases followed; and thus this bill will enabie 
speculation to make the very meat it feeds on, 
until the whole public domain will be found in the 
hands of the rich and wealthy, to the great detri- 
ment of the States and the oppression of the la- 
boring classes, and men of small capital. 

The system, then, which continues the present 
price of the public lands, although you may dis- 
tribute the public revenue, will constantly furnish 
a new supply; and the temporary evil now com- 
plained of will grow intoa permanent and in- 
curable one. The public lands are the property, 
not the revenue of the United States; but when 
converted into money, that money is revenue. 


. 


While they remain as property, Congress has 
full power to cede, grant, or dispose of them in 
any manner, or for any cause or purpose that 
may be thought proper; but the moment you sell 
and convert them into money, that money is a 
part of the Treasury of the United States; and 
Congress cannot, in the proper exercise of its 
constitutional powers, give itaway—cannot barter 
or sell it—cannot, in fact, apply it to any use or 
object but those which are clearly within the 
power of Congress, by the grants of the Consti- 
tution. I am fully aware that here is the real 
difficulty, the disputed question—what are the 
objects which are within the power of Congress, 
and upon which they can constitutionally expend 
the moncy of the nation? We,no Tht ath of 
us have a rule by which to test this question of 
power. I[ have las since formed one for myself, 
and every day’s experience confirms me in its 
correctness. It is, that Congress have no power 
over any subject whatever where the States pos- 
sess power over the same subject; or, in other 
words, where the States have power over a sub- 
ject, Congress possess none, except it be given 
_ by the express words of the Constitution, and 
|, even then it cannot be exercised to the injury or 
|| detriment of the State power; and in all such in- 
}| stances the power of Congress is subordinate to 
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that of the States. The only instance in which 
power is thus disposed, that 1 can now call to 
mind, is that of levying and collecting direct 
taxes, that mode of taxation which is considered 
as different from that of duties, imposts, customs, 
and exeise; and where full power is given to 
Congress the States have none over the same 
subject. The States cannot levy war, regulate 
commerce, com money, or regulate us value, 
establish post offices and post roads, or provide 
or maintaina navy; and for the very plun reason 
that Congress have full power over these objects. 
On the eontrary, the Congress of the United Siates 
have no power, nor can they rightfully, within 
the States, make roads, or canals, or internal im- 
provement : of any cioracter, ¢ stablish any : ys- 
tem ofedueation, raise money for any Sate pur 
pose, or inany manner or by any means provide 
for the current expenses of the State; and for a 
like plain reason the States have power to do all 
these acts. Our Government is so admirably 
formed that our eitizens do not owe a divided 
duty. Whatthe States have reserved, and can re- 
aur of them, this Government has not the right 
to do; and what this Government has the right to 
require, the States have cntirely divested them- 
selves of the power ef doing: and we should be 
the most happy and prosperous pr ople ou earth 


if the different Gavernments under which we live 


would cach confihe itself toit appropriate spnere 
as desienated and marked out by its framers. 
‘There would be no elashing of powel nor doubt 
in the discharge of duties we ow: Our first duty 


isto the State, and when,that ceases our duty 
to this Government begins. The distribution of 
money, collected by the order of this Government 
am ynest the States, is not only an arbitrary a id 
unwarrantable stretch of power, but is one of 

those wild speculative schemes into which the 
visionary and disappointed are sometimes apt l 

fall. This propensity loeXtravagant speculauen, 
into which our pe ople are at this ttme rushing, as 
well in political as moneyed matters, Ought, a» 
far as possible, to be cheeked by the influence and 
operation of this Government. Itis a moral can- 
cer to which, if the cautery or the knife be noi 
speedily applied, will consume every principle of 

patriotism and political honesty im the country. 
The disease is deeply seated, and its progress is, 
indeed, obvious to us all. I have no hepe or ex- 
pectation that mild and gentle means will eliect a 
cure. Strong and energetic measures must be 
adopted; and we ought to begin here at home. 
Many of the streams that are pouring money into 
the public Treasury, and swelling the amount be- 
yond the necessary wants of the Government, 
ought to be instantly dried up. This, all will 
adinit; but the mode of effecting that desirable 
end creates the difficulty. 

It is our duty toapply such remedy as we think 
will come at the evil; I will suggest one. It may 
be deemed a weak and incompetent one, but it is 
one which has presented itself to my mind, and 
which my judgment approves. The State which 
[ have the honor in part to represent onght, in 
this important matter, to know my whole opinion, 
that, if in error, it may be corrected, I would 
begin with the public land, by a reduction of the 
price to at least one dollar per acre, and confine 
the sale to actual settlers, in limited quantities; 
and would not make a complete title until afier 
three years’ continuous oceupancy, and a condi- 
tional forfeiture of the purchase money in default 
of so doing. The public lands ought to be looked 
to as a source of wealth belonging to future gen- 
erations, not on account of the money they will 
bring, but for the population they will sustain. 
A steady, industrious, contented, and fixed popu- 
lation, are the riches of a country. A provision 
of the above kind would, in my opinion, produce 
that effect; a residence of three years would pro- 
duce the blessings and attachments of home, while 
the sale of the frechold, even at an advanced price, 
would seldom be an inducement to part with it; 
because a larger quantity of land, in most cases, 
could not be purchased elsewhere, and thus con- 
tentment would ensue, while the products of the 
farm would enable the younger Sea s of the 

| family to provide themselves a home upon the 
' same terms. ‘The next beneficial result would be, 


|, to check at once the fearful speculauon in public 
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lands that is now in progress, and that ruinous | 
system of borrowing that is resorted to for that | 
purpose; and those now engaged in that business 


would then turn their attention and means to some 
other pursuit that would advance the growth, 
prosperity, and permanent wealth of the country. 
And last, though not least, it would dry up one 
of those sluices through which money that 1s not 
needed is constantly pouring into the Treasury; 
and it would preserve for our children, and our 
children’s children, even to remote generations, 
an opportunity of acquiring a freehold on the 
same terms as were afforded to their fathers. But 
if we sell this valuable estate now, as fast as pos- 
sible, for the highest price that can be obtained, 
and make that, and not the settlement of the coun- 
try, our object, and then distribute the proceeds 
amongst the several States for the purpose of hav- 
ing it expended, spent, or squandered, we act the 
part of an improvident spendthrift, who, having 
acquired by descent a large landed estate, con- 
verts it into money as fastas possible for the pur- 
pose of gratifying his vanity, or acquiring power 
and influence by corruption and fraud. 

In the next place I would repeal the entire 
duties on all articles that are used in any manner 
or form in the diet of the country; and to show 
its effects upon that part of the country in which 
I reside, | would instance the duty on sugar alone, 
which we now pay either into the Treasury or as 
a bounty to the manufacturer; take the duty off 
that article, and the price would be reduced at 
least two cents on the pound. The bill contem- 
alates giving to the State of Ohio about one and 
« half millions of dollars as her proportion of the 
.poils for three years, and the profession of the 
friends of the bill are, that they wish to give this 
money back to those who paid it; and as they 
cannot do that, they will approximate as nigh as 
possible by giving it to the States. Every family 
in the United States [ presume uses sugar, and 
for the argument I will allow one hundred pounds 
per annum to each family of five persons. In 
Ohio we have probably three hundred thousand 


families who pay a tax on sugar of $600,000 | 


yearly. In three years we pay $1,800,000 tax on 
sugar alone; repeal this tax, and you in effect give 
to each family two dollars per annum—a sum 
larger than will be distributed to them by this bill, 
could its friends make its operation as they pro- 
fess to wish; but if the surplus revenue be so ex- 
travagantly large as has been represented, I would 
go one step further, reduce the duties on articles 
of wearing apparel of the coarser texture, which 
are used mostly by the laboring classes, so that 
the revenue of the Government will not execed 
its just wants, and you will relieve the State of 
Ohio in one year from the payment of a much 
larger amount than is pro vosed to bestow upon 
her by the provisions of this bill. 

But should all this be donc, there seems to be 
still a remaining difficulty; the money we have on 


hand, the surplus in the Treasury, what shall be 7 


done with regard tothat? How is it to be disposed 
of? A few more Indian campaigns, Indian treaties, 
and city debts, and private claims, will give an 
effectual answer, al dispose of that difficulty ; 
indeed, our present situation itself seems a suffi- 
cientreply. If after our naval defenses, fortifica- 
tions, and the necessary increase of the Army are 
completed, as sound policy and justice require, 
and the wants of the country demand, and are 
all supplied, I am disposed to believe that little 
danger need be apprehended from the remaining 
balance; it will neither make nor unmake Presi- 
dents. And if, in addition to all these, a speedy 
completion of the public works now begun, and 
which Congress ought, and I presume will finish, 
should take place, and sufficient appropriations 
be made for that purpose, the surplus revenue on 
hand will no longer Se cause of alarm or conten- 
tion. I have, in what I have said, fully and frecly 


expressed my opinion, though in as concise and | 


condensed a manner as I was able. I have not 
sought for precedents, or looked into the opinion 


of others, out of which to manufacture one for | 
| In political, as well as in matters of | 
religious faith, I think the original text a far | 


myself. 


more safe and sure guide than any commentary, 
however wise and good the commentator might 
have been. I have chosen to rely on the Con- 


and sedition laavs. 


| Punie war. 
upon the people against their wishes and against | 
| their better judgment, met with firm resistance at | 
its very commencement. During its first years it 
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stitution as my only sure guide, and that moral 
principle which ought to govern the actions of 
men in all situations, and under every circum- 
stance. How far I am correct, and ought to be 
sustained, those who sent me here are the best 
able to decide. 

Mr. President, when we look back a few past 


years, and find this bill first introduced into Con- | 


gress, although it passed both Houses, yet we 
have full, and, to our minds, conclusive evidence, 
that it was disapproved by the great body of the 
American people. We ought not to regret its 
introduction now; it is but a new trial of the in- 
telligence and virtue of our constituents, who have 
always been found sufficient for the evil of the 
day. 


ment of our Revolution—the principle of Govern- 


ment power over individual liberty. This prin- | 


ciple was first brought into operation by the 
charter of the old Bank of the United States, and 
continued progressing until it produced the alien 
This brought about the civil 
revolution of 1800, in which the patriotism, virtue, 
and intelligence of the people were triumphant, 
and a most signal victory was obtained. The 


| vanquished enemy then retired from the contest, 


and remained quiet for a number of years, wait- 


| ing for an opportunity favorable to his views. 
The war of 1812 presented one, as he thought. | 


Having changed his colors, he again entered the 
field under the banner of the American system, 
and another United States Bank began this second 
This institution, which was forced 


shared but little of the public favor. Its friends, 
however, were in power; and during the next Ad- 


ministration after it was created it acquired much | 


strength and force. Under its auspices the Amer- 


was spread in wild array before the American 


people; while a protective tariff, the necessary | 
consequence, was gnawing at their substance. || 


The party conducting these measures assumed 


a new name; they were National Republicans. | 


But all would not do; their strides for power 
were too plain to be overlooked. The country 
became awakened to its situatton, and Andrew 
Jackson was the man the people selected to save 
them from these dangerous innovations, at least 
as far as the executive power could effect that 
object. The election of 1824 took place; General 
Jackson received a large plurality of the electo- 
ral votes, as well as the primary votes of the 
vcople; but not having a majority of the votes, 


lis name, withtwo other gentlemen, according to | 
the provisions of the Constitution, was returned || 


to the House of Representatives for the election 
of a President. The result iswell known. The 


voice of the people was disregarded, and those | 
opposed to individual liberty, and in favor of | 
| Government power, prevailed. 


this temporary victory, they felt sure of ultimate 


nation, if it was not loud, was deep. The ship 
of State was not to be given up; and when the 


| clection of 1828 came round, likea clap of thunder 


it awoke the band of schemers from their golden 
dreams. General Jackson was brought into power 
by a most triumphant majority; the rank and file 
of the bank and American system party were scat- 
tered, and many of them left the colors of their 
chieftains, but the principal leaders still retained 
their places; and though defeated, wtre not dis- 
heartened; they still held a majority in both 
branches of Congress. A bank bill and internal 
improvement bills were successively passed and 
vetoed by the President. The election of 1832took 
place, and General Jackson was again elected, by 
an increased majority. Thus, all the splendid 
prospects of power and grandeur which gentle- 
men thought they were just realizing were dis- 
sipated by the force of public opinion, and the 
popularity of General Jackson’s administration 
seemed to wither all their hopes. One might 
have reasonably expected that this mountain 
labor would have ceased when a majority of the 





and laws of his country. 


y- Itis butan attempt to revive that principle | 
which was found active at the very commence- | 


Flushed with || 
| WATERLOO DEFEAT. 
success, and the most extravagant pretensions to 
power were openly avowed; but the publicindig- | 
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House of Representatives was found on the side 


| of the Administration. Butno! General Jackson 
| had caused the public money to be removed from 
| the Bank of the United States; this gave new 


hopes to the panders of power. A panic was 


| created in the monetary concerns of the country, 


and General Jackson was denounced by men 
high in power, as a violator of the Constitution 
It was now believed 
by the knowing ones that the scattered fragments 
of all their broken forces could be again rallied 
to the fight, at least under a new name, and that 
of Wuig was adopted—yes, the Wuies were 
‘called on to come to the rescue of the bank, 
against the power of the country. A new banner 
was also unfurled—inscribed on one side, exec. 
ulive usurpations; on the other, lost Treasury, 
ruined country; but these efforts proved also una- 
vailing. ‘The country is prosperous beyond for- 
merexample. The Treasury is full to overflowing, . 
And now, out of the midst of all these convulsive 
throes, ¢reeps this public measure, an attempt 
to buy up the people with their own moncy—a 
distribution of the revenue of this Government 
| amongst the States on the eve of a presidential 
election. We have a perfect confidence that this 
scheme, like all its progenitors, will die for the 
| want of public nourishment. 

Reminiscence is valuable in all the affairs of 
life, and in none more so than political matters; 
a knowledge of the family from which this land 
bill springs is sufficient to fix its character. The 
short time the public have been acquainted with 
it has caused the loss of many friends; and 
although three Senators, who formerly voted 
against it, have now voted for it, yetits majority 
here is less than formerly. Of the fourteen Sen- 
ators representing the new States, five have voted 
| for it, and nine against it. This proves itis con- 
sidered ruinous to the interests of those States, 


|| I include one Senator from Indiana who formerly 
ican system was strengthened and invigorated, | 
and the whole doctrine of internal improvement | 


voted against this measure, but who was not 
present when this bill was ordered to be engrossed. 
Eight States have now voted for the bill, contain- 
ing a population of 3,619,000, (I omit fractions;) 
seven States voted against the bill, population, 
3,567,000; nine States are divided, population, 
4,758,000; three of the Senators from these last 
| States, if not on this, yet on other subjects, dis- 
| regarded the instructions of their State Legisla- 
tures; and the people of three of these last States 
| have constantly maintained the doctrines of a 
strict construction of the Constitution. No one, 
after this, can doubt the fate of this measure be- 
fore the American people. 

Should this bill by possibility pass the House 
of Representatives, that the President will put 
his veto on it, no one, I presume, doubts. Per- 
sonal honor, political consistency, as well as 
duty, seem to require this at his hands. That 
| this act will add to his fame and his usefulness, if 


|| addition can be made, I have every confidence; 


and [ predict, that his enemies now in this con- 
flict will meet with what his enemies, both in war 
and peace, have heretofore done—MoRE THAN A 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. G. HAWES, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 4, 1836. 


The House having resumed the consideration of the 
| motion of Mr. Suerrop Wi.taMs, to refer certain Reso- 
| lutions of the Legislature of Kentucky, in relation to the 

Surplus Revenue, to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
with instructions to report a bill for the distribution of the 
proceeds of the Public Lands among the several States, for 
the purposes of education and internal improvement— 


| 
| 
| Mr. HAWES addressed the House as follows: 


Mr. Speaker: When I offered the resolutions 
/now under consideration a few days since, 
moved that they be printed and laid on the 
tables of the members of this House, with a view 
to call them up, and have them referred to the 
_ same committee to which the bill from the Senate 
| on the same subject might be sent, in the event 
| that it should pass that body. It has been the 
| usual co «-se, in relation to matters of this kind, 
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to have them printed and laid on the table, until 
the subject is brought forward for action in the 
House. My colleague has thought proper to 
bring them under discussion at the present time; 
and having no objection to that course, I shall 
proceed to their consideration, at the same time 
that I shall feel it an imperative duty to answer 
my colleagues who have preceded me, in relation 
to this and other matters. : 

The Representatives on this floor have been 
requested, and the Senators in the other body 
instructed, by a majority of the Legislature of 
Kentucky to vote fora bill distributing the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands among the States, or in 
other words, to vote for Mr. Cray’s land bill. 
This is not the only time, since I have had the 
honor of a seat in this House, that the Legisla- 
ture conceived it to be their duty to instruct their 
Senators to do an act which they knew would be 
done without such instructions, and request the 
Representatives *to do that which they knew a 
part of them had already determined to perform, 
and another portion had determined not to do. I 
remember a time, long since past, when the Legis- 
lature, by an almost unanimous vote, requested 
her Representatives to give their votes to the | 
»resentillustrious Chief Magistrate of this Union. 
The then members of Congress were requested 
to vote for an individual as President he had | 
received more of the people’s votes than all the 
other candidates put together; and I ask my col- 
league, [Mr. Anvan,] who has expressed such 
satisfaction at the present request, what was the 
course of Mr. Ctay and those who acted with 
him on that ever memorable occasion? They 
proclaimed that the Legislature had no guardian- | 
ship over the members of the lfwer House of | 
Congress; that they appealed to the people of the 
congressional districts from which they came; 
and upon their decision, and theirs alone, would 
they rely for a justification of their conduct. I 
ask, if these were not the views of the then | 
members of Congress?) Mr. Speaker, I cannot, 
I will not, vote for Mr. Ciay’s land bill, except 
upon one condition, to wii: that a majority of 
my constituents, those who reposed their con- || 
fidence in me, and for whose opinions I shall ever 
entertain the highest respect, shall instruct me so 
todo. In that event—which I am conscious will 
never happen, for | have a firm reliance on their | 
judgment, discretion, and love of country—I shall 
either comply with their request, or resign my | 
seat here. I am the Representative of the people | 


of the second cengressional district, and not of || 


the Legislature. _ 

I have on one occasion, if not more, since I 
have been a member here, been forced, from con- 
siderations of public policy and duty, to act con- 
trary to the request of the Legislature. ‘There 


was a time, and that not long past, when that || 


body thought it to be their especial duty to re- | 


quest the Representatives from Kentucky to pros- || 


trate the rights and liberties of their constituents, 

and of the people of the other States of this Con- 

federacy, and bow in humble submission to the | 
Bank of the United States and its foreign stock- 
holders, consisting of earls, dukes, marquises, 
barons, lords, esquires, &c., &c., by restoring 
the deposits to its vaults, which had been removed 
by the Sceretary of the Treasury. Yes, the As- 
sembly of that State, which the gentleman from 
Kentucky had said (and it was true) had done 
so much for the defense of the country during 
the late war, had acted in this manner; and I then 
disobeyed their request, and asserted the rights 


and supremacy of the people over the bank and |! 


allothersuch monopolics. When I see the Legis- 
lature pass a solemn resolution, which I believe | 
for the good and welfare of the people whom I 


represent, it will at all times give me great pleas- | 


ure to act in unison with their opinion. But 
when, on the contrary, I see them, influenced by 
party considerations, act contrary to the interests | 
of the people of the State and the Union, it gives 
me equal pleasure to declure, in my place, that I 
will not comply with the resolution of the major- 
ity of the Legislature. That majority knew full 
well, before passing the resolutions, that the Sen- 
ators would support the bill, for one of them had 
introduced the proposition, and the other was | 
known to be favorable to it. That majority knew | 
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that every Opposition man in Congress from the 
State of Kentucky would vote for the land bill as 
surely as the sun would rise on to-morrow, and 
that all who agreed with me in opinion would as 
certainly vote against it; yet, with these facts be- 
fore their eyes, they had consumed their time in 
doing that which could not possibly be of any 
benefit to their constituents. ) 
erations were at the bottom of this movement, 
and before I close I shall make some allusion to 


Sir, party consid- 


weaker, I have ever held to the doctrine 
segislature of any State had a right to 
instruct their Senators to vote accordingly with the 
opinions of such Legislature, and that they were 
bound either to obey that will or resign their 
places; and I conceive that he who violates this 
first principle of our Government, and thus rudely 
removes the very foundations of our free institu- 
tions, is recreant to the trust reposed in him, and 
ought never again to be trusted by the people, 
unless after a long and sincere repentance, and 
a firm determination to practice a different course, 
But it is different with a Representative. j 
are the agents of the people of the several con- 
gressional districts, responsible to them, and oc- 
cupying towards them the same relative position 
as the Senators to the Legislature. 
perhaps not more than four of the Representatives 
from Kentucky who will act with me in opposition 
to Mr. Cray’s land bill, and there are perhaps 
nine who will pursue a different course, 
all responsible to our constituents, and I may be 
permitted to add an opinion, that the four, though 
fewest in number, are with the true interest of 
the people of the State and Union, while the nine 
(though equally conscientious) are on this occa- 
sion unintentionally against that interest. 

My colleague, [Mr. Harpiy,] in the course of 
his remarks on another subject, has used the fol- 
**Is there any scene in this 
‘ world so ridiculousas to see Van Buren’s friends 
‘place him before the people as the war party 
* candidate, and denounce Harrison and his friends 
‘as pusillanimous, cowardly, and ready to betray 
The friends of Mr. Van Bu- 
| ren never did hold him up as the war party can- 
They do hold him up as the choice for | 
the next presidency of that party who were de- | 
termined to vindicate the insulted honor of the 
They do consider that he is one of that 
arty who would not permit any foreign nation, 
1armlessly and at will,to violate a solemn treaty, 
executed with all due formality, and faithfully 
performed on our part; one of a party who, when 
a foreign potentate wished to wring an a 
from our Chief Magistrate for doing his ¢ 
his country, would not, at any cost, permit the 
siain to rest on our escutcheon; one who could 
not patiently submit to the shameful scene of a 
|} monarch of Europe directing and commanding 
United States what he 
should, and what he should not, say to Congress 

in his annual messages; one of a party who were 
willing to meet foreign preparation for war against 
their native country with a corresponding force 
on our part; one of that party which would not, 
for the sake of a few dollars and cents, leave our 
frontiers exposed to foreign invasion, when, from 
time to time, warned that a powerful armament 
| had been ordered to rendezvous in our neighbor- 
hood and off our coast, with no ostensible object, 
save to coerce a compliance with their demands 
If these objects make a man 
rar party candidate, I hope I shall ever be 
found supporting one of that character. My col- 
league, [Mr. Antan,] who has addressed the | 
House on this subject, has said that he had 
|always voted for appropriations when recom- | 
mended for the naval service. 
‘| nal now open before me, and from it I find that | 
| when the cloud of war hung darkest in our hori- 
zou, when no one here could say at what hour 
war would be declared against France, or by the | 
French Government against this country; when 
the countenances of all were solemn at what they 
roaching onset; when 
ore the tidings of im- | 
rt of France; when | 
oudly and constantly proclaimed by the 
| French Ministry that nothing but a direct apology 
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from the President would be received for a sup- 


posed insult offered to that Government, on the 
lith day of January, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs offered the following 
resolution, to wit: 

“* Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affnirs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of increasing the 
naval force in commussion.’’ 

Here, then, is a proposition from the head of a 
committee of this House, proposing merely to 
inquire into the expediency of increasing the 
naval force in commission; and what was the 
vote of my colleague in relation to it? Why, sir, 
he is found ina small minority of nineteen against 
the mere inquiry, when there are one hundred 
and sixty-four, composed of men of all political 
castes, Who are in favor of the proposition. If 
the gentleman calls this a willingness to vote ap- 
propriations when called for, | am unable to com- 
prehend his meaning. What justification he may 
find for his course under the above circumstances 
I know not; but for myself I shall ever be found 
ready to vote appropriations for repelling the in- 
vasion or even probable invasion of our beloved 
country by any foreign nation whatsoever. I 
shall not attempt to follow the gentleman through 
all his remarks, but will say, that they are much 
after the order of the attacks which have been 
made on the Administration for the last six years, 
both on this floor and by the Opposition presses 
throughout the Union, which have been refuted 
on many occasions; and what is more, they 
stand condemned by the voluntary suffrages of 
nearly two-thirds of the people of this nation. 

My colleague (Mr. Harpty} again holds this 
language: ** Harrison, who spent his youth, his 
‘manhood, and the prime of his life in camps and 
‘battles, in fire and smoke, contending in his 
‘country’seause. Many a bloody field can attest 
‘ Harrison’s achievements, and emblazon his fame 
‘and glory abroad. Kentucky has won laurels 
‘with him and under him. He always did her 
‘brave sons justice in the field, and justice in his 
‘reports to the War Department. In this ap- 
‘ proaching election the world will bear witness 
‘that Kentucky, amongst her other great virtues, 
‘boasts the proud one of gratitude.” 

Here, Mr. Speaker, are the grounds upon which 
General Harrison is to be brought before the peo- 
ple of Kentucky for the next Presidency; and 
these are the only reasons urged why the people 
of that high-minded and patriotic State should 
support him. Not that he is qualified, from his 
education and habits, for that high and respons- 
ible station; not that he is capable, or has rendered 
civil services to the nation; not that his opinions 

or interests are identified with those of the people 
of Kentucky, but that he has been a warrior; that 
he has spent his youth and his manhood, the prime 
of his life, in campsand battles, in fire and smoke, 
combaung in his country’s cause. Now suppose 
this last prop is taken from him; suppose, after 
following him through his whole military career, 
doing complete justice to his warrior deeds, sur- 
rounding his brow with every wreath of glory 
which justly belongs to him; I say, suppose, after 
| doing him complete justice in everything, we 
should find that he did not spend his manhood 
amidst fire and smoke, what sb would he then 
have to the votes of our patriotic citizens? I shall 
not, on the present occasion, make an allusion to 


,, the personal bravery of this high personage: he 


may be, and no doubtis, a brave man; and conse- 
quently lL shall say nothing on that head. The his- 
tory of his military careeris the history of the eoun- 
try; it is public property, and as such I shall use 
it, more especially as my colleague has attempted 
to convert it to his benefit. Let us, then, in the 
| spirit of candor and of justice, follow him through 
all his campaigns, ae see whether he can lay a 
just claim to our suffrages on that score, unaided 
'| by any one recommendation beside; for even his 
| friends claim nothing more for him. First, let 
us see him on the plains of Tippecanoe, which 
was his best field, and if not made President for 
that, he certainly can be for none other. He com- 
manded on that occasion as brave men as ever 
marched to a field of batth—men who would do 
honor to any army or any country. The com- 
|| mander, however, according to what was reported 
| at the time, as I have been informed, trusting to 
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his enemies, and those the untamed and untam- 
able savages of thé forest, encamped on ground 


whieh was pointed out by them, and thus unne- 
cessarily exposed hisarmy to their merciless ven- | 


geance. The ground might have been (for aught 


{ know) suitable for anencampment; it probably 


was, but for the circumstance that the enemy pro- 
posed it, which of itself was sufficient to heve 
warned a commanding general against it. On 
that oceasion Kentucky lost many of her brave 
sons; and Joe Davies is still fresh in the memory 
of his countrymen. Sir, Kentucky has not 
yet ceased to mourn his loss. He left family, 
friends, and home for that fatal field; and when 
there, his gallant impetuosity led him to the 
thickest of the fight; and the lines of the immor- 
tal Byron are truly applicable, when he says, in 
relatfon to another, 

* He rushed into the field, and foremost, fighting, fell.”’ 

Again: at Sandusky and the defense of Fort 
Stevenson, where was General Harrison? He 
was at the head of an efiective and brave army, 
ond left the litthe devoted band of one hundred and 
fifty men, commanded by the gallantCroghan and 
his noble associates, surrounded by anenemy, to 
defend themselves as best they might against vast 
odds. fut hear what Mr. Duncan, present Gov- 
ernor of Llinois, says in relation to it. He was 
present; he was one of the officers of the fort on 
that memorable occasion: he isa friend of General 
Harrison; he is opposed to Mr. Van Buren for 
the Presidency: and yet, what does he say in re- 
lation to that affair? It is unnecessary to reca- 
pitulate the whole letter of Governor Duncan, and 
I shall only take such parts as relate more par- 
ticularly to the matter now under consideration: 
** About this time General Harrison received in- 
‘formation that the enemy had raised the siege 
‘of Fort Meigs, and had started in the direction 
‘of Sandusky and Camp Stevenson. Receiving 
‘ this intelligence, he determined to retreat from 
‘his position, and immediately sent an express to 


‘Fort Stevenson, which arrived about sunrise, | 


‘ordering Major Croghan to burn the fort, with 
‘the ammunition and stores, and retreat without 
‘delay to head-quarters, giving some precaution- 
‘ary instructions about the route,’’ &e. 

Here it is asserted, by authority which cannot 
be denied, that Croghan was ordered to retreat, 
to burn his ammunition and stores; and this, too, 
by his commanding general—my colleague’s re- 
doubtable warrior-candidate for the presidency. 
What, let me ask, was the conduct of Croghan 
and his brave associates? Why, sir, they took 
the vote in true republican style, and determined 
to defend the place at all hazards. ‘They did de- 
fend it; and the train-bands of British warriors, 
with their savage allies, thirsting for the blood 
of our brave countrymen, were driven back with 
a slaughter which will ever stand as one of the 
brightest pages in our history, and an everlast- 
ing stigma on the name of him who bade them 
desert their post and destroy their stores and 
ammunition. Sir, according to this same letter, 
** this great hero, this man who had spent his youth 
‘and his manhood in fire and smoke, and who is 
‘now attempted to be made President for his noble 
‘deeds,’ had piled up his ammunition and stores, 
and was ready to set fire to them as soon as 
Croghan should reach Seneca; and it cannot be 
doubted that, if he had arrived according to 
orders, General Harrison would have retreated 
instantly, leaving the whole frontier, our fleet 
at Erie, and the boats and stores at Cleveland, 
(the destruction of which was the object of the 
invasion and movement down the Lake,) at the 
merey of the enemy; leaving five hundred miles 
of frontier undefended, and our whole fleet and 
inillions of the public property exposed to in- 
evitable destruction. 


° | 
But, again, let me ask what was the conduct 


of this great General, when this little band of 
patriots were contending against fifteen times 
their number, though badly provided with ammu- 
nition, and protected only - a log fort? Gov- 
ernor Duncan says, that in relation to Croghan, 
during the siege, and when the firing could be 
heard in camp, General Harrison said: ‘The 
blood be on his own head; I wash my hands of 
it;’’ not doubting for a moment that the garri- 


_and just, if the American blood, which was ex- 
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— to be spilt on that day, should rest on the 
vead of Croghan, that he should be permitted to 
have the glory of the achievement and the victory; 
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for their suffraves, and take 


S up another who was 


/ not in the midst of the battle and of danger, and 


and if the General washed his hands of all par- | 


ticipation in the deeds of that day, that not only 


himself, but his friend, should likewise wash his | 


hends of any participation in the glory of the deed. 
Sut what do we hear on this floor and elsewhere ? 
That, for his great military achievements, the 
people of Kentucky are to give him their suffrages 

for the highest office in the gift of the people. 
1 come now to the fatal field of Raisin; that field 


which has been fattened with the best blood of | 


my adopted State; that field which was covered 
with the best blood of Kentucky’s noblest and 
choicest spirits. Where was General Harrison 
then? He was not far distant; and why, let me 


ask my colleague, was he notin the fire and smoke | 


which enveloped the manly forms of those who 
had gallantly marched in defense of the country? 
Sir, | remember to have heard it said, but I do 
not vouch for it, that when the news of that fatal 
day was received by express at the seat of our 
State government, the theater was in session, and 
there was scarcely a being in that spacious estab- 


ishmen iad lost son ear an ar relative | 
lishment but had lost some nearand dear relative 


or friend. Kentucky was in mourning from one 
extremity to the other, for the blood that flowed 


on that memorable occasion came from the veins | 


of the flower of Kentucky’schivalry. Years and 


' years after, their bones still bleached on that fatal | 


field of slaughter, and stood asa lasting monument 


of the ill-starred and unfortunate conduct of the | 


| commander-in-chief. 


'on that occasion? No, he was not; and the 


Was he in fire and smoke | 


spirits of the brave—of our Allen, our Hart, our | 


Simmes, and the many others who bravely per- 
ished unaided and unsupported by their leader— 


will rise up and proclaim to the people that Gen- | 


eral Harrison was not amidst the fire and smoke 
| which enveloped their manly forms on that try- 
ing and heart-sickening day. 
Governor Madison say in relation to the con- 
duct of this hero on¢hat occasion. He says: 
**Our camp — was not, perhaps, what it 
‘ought to have been. But I am not here the ac- 
*cuser or excuser of any one, though thoroughly 
‘convinced that the principal error of the cam- 
‘paign, and that which brought all other evils 
‘upon us, was the great distanee at which the 
other parts of the army were kept. Had the dis- 


Sir, what does || 


‘ position been different, had the main body been | 
'* located within sustaining distance of the ad- | 
‘ vanced corps, or had this corps been reinforced | 
‘ by even a single battalion of five hundred men, | 


‘ours would have been a victory instead of a de- 
‘feat.’? Again, General Lewis says: ** Had the 
‘general force been five hundred greater than it 
was, he would not have experienced a defeat.”’ 
Sir, will this testimony be denied, the testimony 
of a Governor of Kentucky, who was a principal 
actor on the occasion, and who, from the misfor- 
| tunes of the day, became the commander of those 
unfortunate troops? My colleague’s hero, instead 
of being in fire and smoke, was not even in sustain- 


|| another State? 


ing distance; and our brave men perished, and | 
our glorious flag was trampled under foot by the | 


enemy, for the want of being sustained, and be- 
cause the commander-in-chief did not send five 
| hundred men to their assistance. 
I come now to the battle of the Thames, and I 
'ask my colleague [Mr. Harpin] who was the 
hero of that day? ‘There is one now in this Hall, 
and a member of this House, and who may be 
recognized afar off by the effects of the honorable 
wounds received on that day, [Mr. Jounson;]} 
one who has served his country for a long course 
of years, both in civil and military occupations; 
who was indeed amidst fire and smoke, and blood 
and death and destruction, and whose animating 
voice was heard above the din, the turmoil, the 
struggle, and the roar of the battle, encouraging 
| the brave spirits who surrounded him to glory 
and to victory; one who completed the defeat of 
the enemy by slaying with his own hand their 
chief, the celebrated Tecumseh, for it was then, 
and not till then, that they yaised the shout and 


son would be cut off. Mr. Speaker, itis but fair || league leaves him, who is also before the people 


yell of dismay, which was answered by the vic- 
torious war-cry of Kentucky; and yet my col- 


ES CL ae 


recommends him for his military deeds alone 
Sir, I do not wish to do injustice to General Haz. 
rison. If I know my-own heart, I would not 
tear one laurel from his brow; I would rather add 
to their number than rudely tear them asunder 
What I have said is matter of history, and 
therefore public property; and I should not, on 
this occasion, have made an allusion to the late 
war had not my colleague, on a former occasion 
brought it under consideration, and urged it ' 
Kentuckians as a reason for discarding the Re- 
publican candidates for the presidency and vice 
presidency, and supporting Gencral Mavtiecn. 

Again, my colleague says that General Har- 
rison always did Kentucky justice in hfs reports 
to the Department of War. It is true he fre- 
quently spoke well of the Kentuckians, and some- 
times made insinuations against them and the 
whole western country, and particularly charged 
the militia of Ohio as not to be depended on, 
3ut I will not, in relation to this matter, trust to 
memory, but use his own words, which may be 
found in his report to the War Department, writ- 
ten from Chillicothe, and dated March 17, 1813, 
page 141. He says, ‘* amongst the reasons which 
‘make it necessary to employ a large force, I 
‘am sorry to mention the dismay and disinclin- 
‘ation to the service which appear to prevail in 
‘the western country.”’ This, Mr. Speaker, } 
contend is doing a crying injustice to the people 
of Kentucky, as well as the balance of the West. 
At what time, let me ask, did dismay and disin- 
clination to the service pervade the West? Search 
the annals of your country, and when did men 
ever march more willingly at every summons? 
They poured forth their blood like water: they 
left their firesides and their homes, their wives 
and children, everything which was near and 
dear to them; and while they are doing all this, 
suffering hardships and privations almost past 
the endurance of man, the commanding General 
writes from his head-quarters at Chillicothe, that 
dismay and disinclination to the service prevail in the 
western country; and yet this same West is called 
on to support him for the Presidency. Never; 
no, never. 

Again, in the same letter, after speaking of the 
militia who were with him the preceding winter 
as brave men, and much to be depended on, he 
resumes: ** THE NEW DRAFTS FROM THIS STATE 
ARE ENTIRELY OF ANOTHER CHARACTER, AND ARE 
NOT TO BE DEPENDED upon.’’ People of Ohio, 
do you see this; and from whom does it come? 
From a stranger? No. From one unacquainted 
with youasa people? No. From a citizen of 
No. But from your own leader 
during the war—from a citizen of your own Ter- 
ritory. Had youa right to expect this? You 
had not; for you had marched at his summons 
to the standard of your country. I ask you, are 
or are not the people of Ohio to be depended 
upon in the day of trial and of danger? General 
Harrison says nor, but I say they are, and the 
world will, with one accord, agree with me in 
pronouncing it a slander on your character as a 
people. And yet you are called on to support 


|, this man for President, and yield up your Repub- 


lican opinions for his sake. Will you subscribe 
to this? If you do, the world will proclaim ina 
voice of thunder, and in the language of Harri- 
son, that you are not to be depended upon. 

And now, sir, in relation to Kentucky he says: 
‘*T have no doubt, however, but a sufficiefit num- 
‘ber of good men can be procured; and should 
‘they be permitted to serve on horseback, Ken- 
' onllie would furnish some regiments,’’ &c. 
Here, Mr. Speaker, after saying that the new 
drafts of Ohio are not to be depended upon; that 
if allowed to serve on horseback, Kentucky would 
furnish, &c., Lask you if this is not likewise a 
slander on the State in which I reside? ’Tis true 
he did justice to those who fought at Raisin; he 
could not avoid it, for sach men are difficult to 
obtain in any country; but when he says, that 
if allowed to fight on horseback, is it not tanta- 
mount to an assertion that on foot they would 
not make good soldiers? I assert it, and many @ 


| glorious field will bear witness, that Kentuckians, 
| whether on foot or on horseback, are not inferior 
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to any in this wide extended Union, the inuendo 
of General Harrison to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Ithas been said that we are divided into three 
paris, to wit: alligator, horse, and aneDring 
and my colleague’s hero and candidate for the 
Presidency should have recollected that, when 
the horse was removed, there sull remained the 
alligator and spapping-turtle; the one celebrated 
for holding on, and the other for destroying. 

Sir, all this is painful to me. It is not conso- 
nant to my feelings to call up the history of events 
which have almost been consigned to oblivion; but 
I conceive my justification will be found in the 
course of my colleague, who commenced the 
investigation of the deeds of General Harrison. 
| would not willingly inflict pain either on him or 
his friends, and I owe an apology to the House 
for having so long detained them on this subject. 


Again, on Monday, two weeks after the above 
was delivered, (the House inthe mean time being 
engaged in other matters,) Mr. HAWES spoke 
as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: Since IT had the honor to ad- 
dress the House two weeks ago, my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Storer] has taken occasion to answer 
in Committee of the Whole the remarks which 
I made in the House, although it was known to 
himself and the other members, that I had not 
concluded my remarks, but was prevented by the 
rules of the House from so doing; the effect of 
which is, that the speech of the gentleman has 
gone out in answer to one which is as yet un- 
finished. I therefore ask the permission of the 
House to answer the remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio, although contrary to the rule of pro- 
seeding here. 

The CHAIR stated that, as he was not per- 
mitted to do so by the rules, he must put the 
question to the House. 

The question being then put, and leave being 
granted Mr. HAWES to proceed, he spoke as 
follows: 

Mr. Speaker: I must express my thanks to 
the House for the favor they have granted me; 
for otherwise I could not have replied to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio. The speech 
of the gentleman, which I have seen in pamphlet 
form, 1s the most singular article of the kind 
that has ever come under my observation. It 
purports on its face to be a speech in answer to 
mine, in relation to the military conduct of Gen- 
eral Harrison during the late war; yet, when it 
is opened and examined, the greater part is taken 
up by certificates from other individuals; and the | 
best designation I can give it is, the certificate 
speech of my friend from Ohio, There are more 
certificates 1n that speech than are usually ap- 
pended by physicians to a patent medicine, which 
they,wish to recommend to the public; and hence 
I shall apply ancther name, and call it the patent 
medicine speech. It has been truly and justly 
observed by one now high in power and station, 
when applied to for a certificate of good military 
conduct, that a good officer was always injured 
by certificates, for actions spoke louder than 
words; and it brought suspicion on him, by in- 
ducing men to doubt on the subject. I ask if 
any one ever thought of obtaining certificates of 
character, unless there were good reasons to 
doubt that character? Certainly not. What 
would be thought of a female who would go into 
the world to procure vouchers of good character? 
Why, sir, that serious charges and reasons and 
suspicions rested on her chastity and virtue; and 
is not the reputation of a military man as delicate 
as that of a female? Most undoubtedly itis; and 
yt, in years that are past and gone by, this long 

ist of certificates was obtained to support Gen- 
eral Harrison as a renowned commander, and it 
needs no comment. 

But again, I discover that these certificates are 
presented as coming from colonels, majors, gen- 
erals, &c., when it must be recollected that, during | 
that period of the war, these gentlemen did not 
hold these high offices, but were subordinate 
officers under Astral Harrison, and that at sub- 
sequent periods they received their higher grades 
on the list of the Army. At the time these cer- 


tificates were given, the signers stood 


j 
j 


very much | 
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in the same relation to General Harrison in which 
my friend from New York [Mr. Grancer]} now 
stands, that of lieutenant or second in command, 
They were his mere subordinates, and dependent 
on him, to a certain extent; and I mention this, 
not in disparagement of them, but that they may 
not go out with other and higher titles than, in 
truth, existed at the time. Lask my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Srorer] if he can inform this House 
why the name of the commander of the fourth 
regiment at Tippecanoe—that regiment which 
discharged its duty so gloriously on that occa- 
sion—was not appended to the certificates ? Here 
are the names of all the subalterns, but where is 
the name of General Boyd, the centleman’s own 
uncle, and the commander of that regiment? It 
is not here—simply because he could not con- 
scientiously sign a paper so different from his 
belief and convictions; and I appeal to many 
members on this floor, whom I could name, for 
the truth of what I assert. He entertained no 
such opinion of the military conduct of General 
Harrison, and hence did not certify. 

The gentleman has said that I should have left 
the defense of the militia of Ohio, from the charge 
made against them by Genera! Harrison, to some 
member from that State. I wiil tell that gentle- 
man that I have a warm fecling for the reputation 
of the people of Ohio, for they are our brethren; 
and when I see the standing of a sister State 
rudely assailed, and that, too, by an individual, 
now a candidate for their votes as President of 
these United States, I, as a Kentuckian, shall 
make an effort, however humble it may be, to 
disprove such insinuations, and place that brave 
and patriotic people in a true situation, the 
charges made by General Harrison against them 
to the contrary notwithstanding. But enough of 
this; for it is truly painful to feel it a duty to 
speak of things which are past and gone by, and 
I do hope that neither the gentleman from Ohio, 
nor my colleague, [Mr. Haropiy,] will again 
bring me in a position where it devolves on me, 
as the Representative of a truly patriotic and 
high-minded people, to set them right on this or 
any other subject. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Kentucky are 
ealled on to support General Harrison and 
Vrancis Granger, in preference to Martin Van 
Buren and Richard M. Johnson. Of the latter, 
I need say nothing, for his military and civil 
labors have given him an almost universal ac- 
quaintance with the people of Kentucky. For 
twenty-nine years he has been a member of 
Congress, and during that period has been the 
stern and unwavering advocate of the people’s 
rights. His Sunday mail report, and his effect- 
ive labors against imprisonment for debt, to say 
nothing of his exertions for the soldiers of the 
revolutionary and late wars, have given hima 
reputation which nothing that an humble indi- 
vidual like myself could say could add to or 
diminish. But in relation to Mr. Van Buren, 
upon whom so much vituperation and abuse 
have been lavished, I will detain the House but 
}afew moments. And who is Martin Van Bu- 
_ren? A man who, through the whole course of 
| his life, has been identified with the Republican 
party, and on that account has drawn down on 
his head the most determined and persevering 
hatred of the aristocracy; a man against whose 
rivate character and moral worth not even a 
breath of slander has dared to approach. He 
was the son of an humble farmer in New York, 
who, at a subsequent period, kept a house of 
| entertainment at Kinderhook; and through his 
long political career has not forgotten that he 
was truly and emphatically one of the people, 
and the deadly enemy of aristocracy in any and 
every shape by which it might approach our free 
institutions. He has passed through almost all 
the stations in the gift of the people; and who 
dare assert that he has ever been unfaithful? 
The first office he was called on to occupy was 
the humble but responsible one of surrogate, or 
judge of probate, in his native county. Next, 


New York, where he continued two terms; 
‘and while there was the unwavering advocate 
‘of the war, and was the author of the many 





e was elected a Senator in the Legislature of | 


Ho. or Reps. 


patriotic addresses which issued to the coun- 
try, calling on the people to sustain the honor, 
the rights, and the glory of the Union, against 
their powerful and vindictive foe. At a subs 
quent period, Martin Van Buren was appointed 
Aisconsy General of his State, and afterwards, by 
Mr. Madison, to prosecute General Hull for his 
ingloricus surrender at Detroit. When the con 
vention for revising the Constitution was de- 
manded, he was a resident of a Federal county, 
where he, as a Republican, could not hope to be 
chosen; but such was the necessity for his public 
services, in the opinion of the peopl »thata county 
one hundred miles off clected him a member of 
the convention, and he nobly rewarded their 
well-placed confidence. Atthat time no man was 
allowed to vote unless he possessed a freehold to 
the value of $250, which disfranchised nearly one 
half of the whole population; and by his perse- 
vering and indefatigable efforts, and his untiring 
zeal in the cause of free suffrage, this odious 
principle of a property qualificauion was eradi- 
cated from the constitution of New York. Mr. 
Van Buren was twice elected a Senator in Con- 
gress by the Legislature, and before his second 
term expired, was elected Governor by a greater 
vote than has ever since been awarded to any 
one; and while discharging the high and onerous 
duties of that station, was appointed by our 
lustrious Chicf Magistrate, Secretary of State. 
Sir, at a subsequent period he was appointed, by 
the same authority, our Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of Great Britain, whence, as 1s well 
known, he was recalled by the Senate, without a 
single charge against his ability or fidelity. When 
thus recalled, the people of this Union felt their 
rights outraged and compromised, and elected 
him, by an overwhelming majority, Vice-Presi- 
dent of these United States—the station which he 
now holds. Let any man, who ig not blinded 
and prejudiced by party, examine his conduct 
through all the various stages of his public ser- 
vices, and he will find that he has fulfilled the 
high trusis which have been repesed in him with 
honor to himself and beuefit to the country. And 
with these facts before his eyes, my colleague 
(Mr. Harpix] invokes the people of Kentucky 
to refuse their votes to this tried patriot and Re- 
publican, and to give them to General Harrison, 
vho has ever been arrayed against the Demo- 
cratic party of this Union. I will not, Il cannot, 
believe that such will be the result. 

Mr. Speaker, I have departed from the subject 
of the resolutions, in order to answer other gen- 
tlemen; and I shall now say a few words in rela- 
tion tothem. The one proposition is to divide 
the proceeds of the public lands among the States 
for the purposes of education and internal im- 
provement; and the other, which stands in oppo- 
sition, is the project of the able and indefatigale 
Representative from Illinois, [Mr. Casey,] who 
is ever attentive to the trust reposed in him by 
his constituents, to graduate the price of the lands, 
and thus open a door to their actual settlement by 
the hardy yeomanry of the land. Believing, as 
I do, that the first proposition will prostrate the 
interests of the West, make that portion of the 
Union tributary and subservient to the eastern 
and southern States, and paralyze the arm of ex- 
ertion and industry, without corresponding bene- 
fits, Lam forced to vote against it. lama western 
man. I represent a portion of the people of that 
country, and (though there are no public lands in 
Kentucky) Lcannotbe instrumental in prostrating 
the interests of our sister States; to bind, man- 
acle, sell, and deliver them over to the balance of 
the Union. Let the other States but once revel 
in the spoils wrested from the West, and where 
is the remedy in case we should wish to reduce 
the price of the public lands? Shall we act on 
the principles of the monarchs of Earopts keep 
large forests and hunting-grounds, to be the abode 
of beasts of prey? or shall we, fora sinall con 
sideration, open them to the actual occupation of 
the honest farmer and his family? 

This is the true question to be decided; and for 
mysclf, I would prefer to see the land occupied by 
a prosperous and industrious population, sur- 
| rounded by peace, plenty, and happiness, with 
| the glorious privilege to say, this is my own, and 
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no one can wrest it from me, than draw from them 
and their little ones their hard-earned dollars, to 


be lavished in wild and reckless profusion among | 
the States of this Confederacy. The people should | 
never be taxed to a greater amount than 1s actually | 


necessary for an economical government; and 
whenever the receipts exceed the expenditures, 
the burdens ought to be removed to dca extent. 
I will not, by any vote of mine, ask the people to 
look up to the General Government as superior to 
themselves; or, in other words, I will not recog- 
nize the claim of the Government to collect more 
from the people than is actually necessary for 
authorized and constitutional purposes. [cannot 
recognize the right of Congress to say to the States 
what they shall and what they shall not do with 
the dividends. ‘They shall not say to us, do this 
and do that—spend this amount in internal im- 
provement, and that in education. Sir, this edu- 
eution is another scheme of the aristocracy to 
appropriate the whole to their own benefit. The 
schools will be established 
and no provision made for the country; and hence 


the great body of the people will receive no benefit, | 


while the wealthiest portion of the community 
reap the whole. I need dwell no longer on this 
subject, for the weakest mind can discover its 
operation at the first glance; and that operation 
will be to make the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer; to throw abundance into the lap of wealth, 
and take away the hard-earned and scanty sub- 


in the towns alone, | 


sistence of poverty; the amount of all which is, | 


that the many become dependent on the few, and 
thus destroys equality of rights and privileges, 
and drives liberty ee and prosperous 
land. Mr. Speaker, here is the last foothold and 
resting-place of liberty in this world; it is the 
only land where men enjoy rights and privileges 
on equality ; it is the home of the oppressed of 
all nations, chmes, and countries; and for myself 
I will not aid in the subversion of this glorious 
fabric, so nobly sustained by our ancestors, and 
so generously handed down to us for for pres- 
ervation. 


DEFENSE OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. McKEON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE Hovse or RepreseENTATIVES, 
“April 28, 1836, 
On the bill making appropriations for the Army. 


Mr. McK EON said, that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mercer, ] 
proposing to make an a for a national 
foundery, in his(Mr. McK.’s) judgment, ought 
not to be insisted upon at the present moment. 
It was unusual (he believed) to present appro- 
priations for new works in this way to the con- 
sideration of the House. 
great pleasure to the observations of the gentle- 
man who had submitted the proposition; and he 
assured him that when the question should be 
presented, after having been considered by the 
committee whose particular duty it was to inves- 
tigate subjects of this character, most cheerfully 
would he examine the whole matter. The main 


object which he (Mr. McK.) had in view, on | 


rising to address the committee, was to follow out 


the suggestion made by his colleague, [Mr. Cam- | 


BRELENG,] on opening the debate on the bill now 
under consideration. The amendment he offered 
relating to the arming of our fortifications natu- 
rally drawing into the debate the question of the 
surplus revenue of the Government, he supposed 
that the views of members would be given during 
this discussion on points arising out of this ab- 
sorbing topic. 

In the course of his observations he referred to 
the remarks of those who had taken part in a 
former debate growing out of one of the appro- 
ame bills; and to these remarks replies have 


He had listened with | 


veen given, and thus has been opened a discus- | 


sion which, by a species of general understand- | 


ing, was transferred to the bill now before us. 
That debate was of a most discursive character. 
An extraordinary latitude was indulged in. 


i 
| 


If |) 


, ordinary c 


crisis ? 


that to which he (Mr. McK.) alluded, the oppo- 


sition to the Administration certainly must have | 


ample cause for rejoicing at the opportunity now | 
afforded them of investigating the situation of || 


our public affairs, and placing before the attention 
of the country the abuses of the Government. 
It is well known, that from an anxicty to expe- 


dite the public business, the friends of the Ad- | 


ministration have not replied to many of the 
charges made against them. We have in many 
instances submitted in silence, and yet, sir, we 
have beencharged with checking discussion. To 
those who have charged us with stifling debate, 


it cannot but be gratifying to have this opportu- | 


nity of presenting their views to this House and | 


’ <—s Ns 
the nation in relation to our present political con- 


dition. Upon a former occasion, the acts of the 
Administration have been examined; every move- 


ment was scanned, and in the brightest coloring | 


in which its adversaries could present them; all 
the evils to be endured from a continuance of the 
present system were developed. 


} If a single act | 
remains still unobserved, its vigilant opponents | 


now have the opportunity to present it to the pub- 


lie gaze. Lam certain that i speak the sentiments 
of the friends of the present Administration, 
when I say that fur be it from us to shrink from 
any discussion or to stifle investigation, satisfied 
as we are the supportof this people will never be 
riven to those intrusted with power if they re- 
fuse to have their acts examined; and conscious 


as we are that the result of the strictest scrutiny | 


| willnot only prove the feebleness of its opponents, 


but also the claims of the present Administration 
to a continuance of the confidence of the country. 
Throughout the present session charge upon 
charge has been made—denunciation has followed 
denunciation; and yet nothing has been developed 
calculated to shake one particle of the trust placed 
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forum from which the people will be address, d. 


, Our vocation is not to lead, but to follow, public 


|, this rule he cannot object. 


in those administering the Executive Government | 


by a large portion of the people. 
multitude of assailants, none bore a more distin- 


guished character than the gentleman from ‘Ten- |; 
fell | 


nessee, [Mr. a The remarks which 
from him, connected with the circumstances at- 
tendant upon their delivery, were of more than 
adose 


ing events had cast their shadows before.”’ 
Often, Mr. Chairman, in those sections of the 
globe which are visited with those tremendous 
convulsions of nature, ingulfing cities, with their 
evidences of civilization and monuments of art 
and refinement, the traveler pauses to behold 
the ruins which are the consequences of the 
awful calamity. He stands astounded at the 


sight of the overthrow of the stupendous fabrics | 


reared by the genius and labor of man. Who 
the approaching shock, but felt a dread of the 
With similar dread did I listen to the 
rumor of the attack on the Administration. It 
broke upon usin allits power. Recovering from 
the shock which for days rocked this Capitol to 
its very base, as the sound was dying away, 
it was anxiously inquired who of the friends of 
the Administration might have been spared, and 
whether nothing might be visible but the falling 
columns and shattered architraves of that once 
majestic temple which, but a few days previously, 
rose before us in all its magnificence. The shock 
has passed; not a pillar has been disturbed; 
not a trace is left of that convulsion which shook 
the Administration toits center, and threatened 
to bury its friends beneath its ruins. I am not 
disposed, sir, to believe that the people will ques- 
tion the propriety of investigating the measures 
of the Administration, when the legitimate object 
of that inquiry may be to correct them. But of 
the effort to direct, by labored speeches on the 
floor, at the expense of the business of the coun- 
try, the public sentiment in relation to a subject 
with which we have as legislators no connection, 
I do believe the country has ample reason to 
complain, and will make its, complaints be heard. 
The attempt to make public opinion here, to op- 
erate upon the approaching presidential election, 
1S &S Improper as it will be fruitless. The seed 
may be scattered, but it will fall amidst rocks 


the present debate was to have any similitude to || and upon blasted heaths. This Hall is not the 


The attack was not sudden. | 
| From the commencement of this session, **com- | 


Amongst the | 


opinion. We have been sent here, not to teach 


our constituents who ought to be elected Chief 


| Magistrate;-we are not elected to convert this 


nlace into an electioneering arena. To mako 
a: not to make Presidents, is the constitutional! 
duty of this House; and the efforts of any of us 
in the capacity of Representatives on this floor. 
in favor of or against any candidate, ought and will 


| be visited with the rebuke of an intelligent peo- 


ple. Whatever part the friends of the Adminis- 


| tration take in these discussions, is with the sole 


view of defending those who sustain the Admin- 


istration from accusations which have been yp- 


justly made against them. We desire that the 
truth alone should be developed. I regret, sir, 
to be brought into a political discussion on this 
floor. Itis foreign to our business, and is wel 
calculated to disturb our councils. Upon those 
who have introduced it must rest the responsi- 
bility. We have not sought it~we only claim 
the privilege of defense. 

We have been charged with sustaining a Goy- 
ernment candidate for the Presidency; with being 
upheld by a press receiving its support from the 
Government patronage; by a press which has 
denounced all who dared to differ with it, and has 
pursued, with an unrelenting ferocity, those who 
fad the boldness and independence to array them- 
selves against a system of dictation and corrup- 
tion. As the gentleman from Tennessee has so 
frequently alluded to this persecution of himself, 
[ cannot forego the opportunity of referring him 
to a remark of Mr. Jefferson, in which he stated 
that public men will be judged not by what is 
said of them, but by what is said by them- 
selves—by what is done by themselves. To 
Unless the labors 
of the press to which he alludes have been sus- 
tained by truth, they must be powerless. In 
wielding the weapons of truth alone, the press 
has its power—and no man who values the insti- 
tutions of the country would desire to see any 
means used to abridge the exercise of those ener- 
gies calculated to preserve those institutions. 
Upon an seskadiion press rest the hopes of free- 
dom. The present Administration has been a 
constant object of attack. The patronage of both 
Houses of Congress—a patronage amounting to 
nected with the political parties of the day; and 
thousands annually—has been given to those con- 
not one word has been raised against the measure 
by those who see at the present time great danger 
arising from such connection. Has that silence 
been produced by the unyielding opposition of 
those presses to almost every movement of the 


} |, Administration ? 
that has listened to the distant noise, foretelling | 





Why has this sudden development, with re- 
gard to the corruption of the public press, remained 
to be made until the present session? The con- 
nection of a political party with the press in this 


| city has been sanctioned, year after year, by the 


acquiescence of those from whom the denuncia- 
tion now comes; and yet not until the present 
moment is the outery raised! Is it because we 
have a press which maintains the cause of the 


poeple, that these lamentations are now made? 


s it for this reason that certain individuals, who 


| have heretofore slumbered on their posts, now 
| are seen rushing to the outward walls, and sound- 


j 
| 


ing the approach of an enemy eager to destroy 
the battlements of freedom? 

When I heard the gentleman charge the Admin- 
istration with being false to the pledges under 
which it came into power, with having violated 
all the solemn promises under which it assumed 
the direction of our public affairs, I might have 
been astonished, had I not been aware that the 
charges were made by those whose attachment to 
the Administration was something like that of 
Master Slender for Sweet Anne Page. There was 
no great love between them in the commencement, 
and it decreased upon further acquaintance. I 
admit that I was not prepared to hear accu- 


sations made by those who have, until within a 
short period, acted with the same party which 
is now the object of attack. From those who had 
uniformly acted in opposition to its principles, 
who had never sanctioned its policy, it was natu- 
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ation that the blow would be struck by those who 
have scarcel left the high places to which they 
were elevated by their professions of attachment 
to that very Administration, now so much the ob- 
‘ect of their obloquy. Almost all the acts in 
which there is now to be seen so much deformity, 

‘have long been before the country, and not one 
charge has been made by some of those who now 
are terrified with its past conduct, until the pres- 
ent session. The connection with new political 
allies has evidently given a change to their opin- 
jons. With Mr. Anette I am induced to believe, 
that these gentlemen, ‘‘ gradually, are habituated 
‘to other company, and a change in their habi- 
‘tudes soon makes a way fora change in their | 
‘ opinions. Certain persons are no longer so very 
‘frightful when they come to be known and to 
‘be serviceable. Asto their old friends, the trans- 
‘jtion is easy from friendship to civility, from 
‘civility to enmity; few are the steps from dere- | 
‘Jiction to persecution.’’ Throughout this whole 
session we have had those who professed to be 
the friends of the head of the Tictaintenton, 
acting with its enemies—voting with them; and 
it is in vain, sir, that they can expect that on 
their return to the people they will not be consid- 
ered by that people as wearing the same badge— 
rallying under the same’ standard—and seeking 
the triumph of the principles opposed to those on | 
which this Administration has been founded and 
sustained. 





Amongst other charges, we have been accused 
of having uniformly defeated such measures as 
would be calculated to keep the election of pres- 
ident and vice-president out of this House. No 
man who wishes to preserve the purity of our 
Government, and tosave fromthe polluting touch 
of suspicion the character of the members of this 
body; no man who wishes to keep amongst the 
body of the people the most sacred duty which 
devolves upon them, of selecting the highest 
officers of the country, but must desire to keep 
the election out of this House. It is not my in- 
tention to defend the President on this point. 
He needs no defense. His messages, year after 
year, speak for themselves on this point. I do 
not intend to examine the course of the Admin- | 
istration party during past years here. Until the 
present session, I have not had the honor of a 
seat upon this floor, but I have not been inatten- 
tive to the preoeemnge of Congress. In the 
demand which has been made upon the attention 
of both Houses by discussions arising out of 





questions of great importance, might be found || 


sufficient excuse for not having acted upon this 


subject. We have had the bank question, the | 


tariff question, and a variety of subjects of vital 
interest, which have engrossed the time of this 
House. I leave the past, I seize upon the pre- 
sent, and ask who is taking advantage of this 
defect in the Constitution, which some are so 
anxious to remedy? I care not for professions— 
I look at facts. It is openly avowed by some 
of the Opposition presses of the country, that 


ral to expect such charges; but I had no expect- 
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object that the election is to be brought to the 

House of Representatives, the matter will be 

taken into their own hands. It can never be 

sanctioned by a people which has sustained the 

present Administration: that support should be 

given to candidates who avow no principles, and 

agree upon no point except their hostility to the 

individual who has openly declared his determ- 

| ination to pursue the policy of the present Ad- 

| ministration. 

With a view of defeating this candidate, a 

| feeling has been attempted to be raised against 

conventions. The objection to conventions ought 

now to be raised either by our open opponents 

or our late friends. Both have sanctioned this 

mode of presenting candidates to their respective 

parties. In 1832 the convention at Baltimore 

nominated the present Chief Magistrate for re- 

election, and placed the present Vice President 

before the country as a candidate for the office of 
presiding officer of that body which had at- 

tempted. but vainly, to brand him with the sear- 

mark of their condemnation. Throughout the 

whole country, so far as the Democratic press 

was concerned, but one sentiment prevailed, and, 

by a concentration of public sentiment on these 

two candidates, a complete overthrow of those 

opposed to the Administration was the conse- 

quence. ‘The election terminated in the triumph- 

ant reéelection of the Executive, and in placing 
| the persecuted to preside over his persecutors. 

We have been told that in one State this system 

was looked upon with anything but favor. I 

allude to ‘Tennessee. Yet, sir, that patriotic 
State sustained the nomination at Baltimore, thus 
giving the highest proof of her adoption of the 
system. It is not my purpose to speak of the 
change of sentiment which, we are told, has 
taken place there. It is not my intention to 
charge her with inconsistency. If a change of 
circumstances requires a different course to be 
pursued now, from that adopted then, it is not 
for one from another section of the Union to hold 
up her proceedings to the gaze of this nation. 
For myself, I am satisfied that the recommenda- 
tion of several hundred members of the Demo- 
cratic family will be looked upon with as great 
favor as the correspondence of members of this 
| House, whereby the name of a distinguished in- 
dividual may be placed before the country in 
connection with the first office in the gift of the 
people. Our Presidential question is daily be- 
| coming more exciting; the candidates for the dis- 
| tinction becoming more numerous; and unless 
| some mode be adopted to concentrate the senti- 
ment of those who profess certain principles, and 
recommend certain persons as best calculated to 
carry out their principles, there is a probability 
that the reins of government will be placed in 
the hands of those who profess principles op- 
posed to a large majority of the people. 

One of the accusations expressed in the indict- 
ment of the gentlergan from Tennessee, was the 
system of excitements pursued by the Adminis- 
tration party. He passed over the gold humbug, 








the election must be brought into the House. 
Frankly is the opinion avowed in leading polit- 
ical journals, that in this way alone can success 
be hoped for. And when we look to the course 
of the friends of the Administration, what do 
we behold? But one candidate, with one set of 
principles, relying for support on the whole Dem- 
ocratic party of the vast Confederacy. What 
do we behold on the other side? The most stren- 
uous efforts to defeat the candidate of the Dem- 
ocratic party | appeals to sectional feeling. We 
have one candidate in the East; we have another 
in the West; and a third in the South and south- 
west. And for what end? Itisadmitted that not 
one of the candidates can obtain sufficient votes 
of the electoral colleges to elect him. Is the 
object to divide the forces and bring the contest 
here, where a selection, which ought to be made 
by those who sent us here, — made by us? 
Is it so arranged that we are to be converted from 
agents into principles? For one, I seriously.ho 

that this result will not take place. I believe 
that when the fact is joonennie to this people, 
that there are three candidates in the field, with- 
out any avowed principles, and with the declared 


as he termed it, and the expunging process. By 
the first, he must be understood as referring to 
the effort made to restore the constitutional cur- 
rency into the country, an effort which was in- 
tended for the producing classes of the nation, 
and with a view of giving to them a currency 
which could not be affected by every variation in 
the money market; giving to the farmer that 
which should be true return for his produce, and 
to the laboring man the real value of his labor. 
By the second, he refers to the means employed 
to remove from the journals of the Senate an act 
which condemned unheard, and without proof, 
him who had defended your homes from foreign 
invasion, and rescued your country from the des- 

otism of wealth. Both, sir, may be resisted, 

ut only foratime. The intelligence of the peo- 
ple, united with their desire to do justice to the 
injured, must ultimately give a triumph to both 
these measures. 





The French question is that upon which he | 


rests. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gar- 


LAND] has ably reviewed the whole course of this | 
controversy, and it would be useless to attempt a 


reiteration of his statements. That controversy 
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has passed away from us—the last, the brightest 
act of the foreign policy of the Administration. 
The course adopted by the Executive, bungling 
and improper as it has veen termed upon this 
floor, has yet obtained for your citizens indemni- 
fication, and for our country a reputation. The 
rentleman from Tennessee knew as well as the 
Executive every important act in relation to the 
negotiation, From time to time they were com- 
municated to the nation. What object could 
the Administration obtain by excitement? The 
attempt improperly to arouse the fears of the 
country would be seen recoiling in unmeasured 
violence upon those by whom it might be made. 
The gentleman from Tennessee says the Presi- 
dent ought, if he really believed war was ap- 
proaching, (as his friends did proclaim it was 
approaching,) to have convened Congress during 
the last summer. The moment he had issued 
such a proclamation would have been the signal 
for a shout from every part of this Union, that 
with his rashness he was about to precipitate the 
country into difficulty. No, sir, with the patience 
of Fabius he sought to restore their property to 
his own countrymen. ‘Throughout the whole ne- 
gotiation a spirit was displayed of which every 
American should be proud. Yet,sir, Lhave been 
astonished to hear it insisted upon, not only here, 
but without these walls, that this Government had 
made an apology in the course of the difficulty. 
One gentleman referred to Mr. tives’s explanation 
to the French Minister Polignac. If reference be 
made to the history of our foreign relations, 1 
will be found, that although France has several 
times required explanations, never has she ob- 
tained them from the United States. The course 
adopted by the commissioners with Talleyrand in 
1772, by Mr. Rives with Prince Polignac, and by 
Mr. Livingston with De Rigny and De Broglie, 
has been of a uniform character. 

The principle has been boldly avowed in all 
the communications of our public agents, and | 
trust will ever be sustained, that executive com- 
munications are not to be explained to any for- 
eign Government on earth. With the French 
question we have been elevated in the eyes of the 
civilized world. We have presented the spectacle 
of a young and chivalrous nation, conscious of 
the justice of her demands, requiring of a nation 
armed at every point payment of a just debt. 
The consequence has been, that in the presence 
of the assembled nations of the earth, our coun- 
try stands respected for her resolution, The 

very attitude has given nerve to the cause of pop- 
ular governments; and while Europe starts at the 

| boldness of our conduct, and applauds our course, 

| is it to be believed that there are those at home 
who attempt to rob him to whom the country is as 
greatly indebted of the luster of the deed which he 
has accomplished? Unprepared, without ships, 
without fortifications, we might have been; but, 

| sir, with less means, we have already had acontest 
with one powerful nation; and with our immense 
resources of power, and what is more, of patriot- 
ism, I never had any doubts that my countrymen 
were willing to rally around the Executive, in 
the maintenance of the honor of the country. 
They never would consent that the character of 
the nation should be tarnished by one particle of 
explanation. The flag of our country now floats 
untarnished, and when one stain is upon its folds 
let the country not exist covered with disgrac 
Let our sun go down suddenly, if it will; but let 
it go down in brightness. 

If we are to believe the representations which 
are made here, sir, the Administration has been 
signalized by a series of violated promises, and 
by having led the country gradually from a most 
elevated position into the lowest depths of deg- 

|radation. Itis chargéd with the corruption of 

the great mass of the people; with having, upon 
| this floor, a party represented as a pretorian co- 
hort, marched and wheeled at the command of 
| the Executive; the press manacled and enslaved. 
In one word, a scene is presented from which 
every American should revolt with disgust. And 
whoare theaccusers? By whomare these charges 
made? By those who but a short time since were 
seen in the ranks of the Administration, who par- 
|| ticipated in its labors. From these, high aceusa- 
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tions com ; I , 
made; no doubt with a view of arousing the na- 
tion to a sens of its danger, If Jupit r himself 
should thunder daily from his high heavens, the 

iblunary world would beeome accustomed to 
the sound, and remain undisturbed; and certainly 


there can be no reason to believe that the daily 
rattling of the car of Salmoneus can attract at- 
tention. With what truth can they accuse an 


iixeeutive of corruption, When the ‘evidence is 
before the world of his having placed his veto on 
a system of internal improvements which would 
Lave thrown into his hands immense means, by 
a diffusion of the public treasure? An Executive 
which resisted the combined influence of wealth, 
and refused its sanction toa mecasure which would 
lave givenit the power to place its satraps in 
every section of Corruption may 
be found ina state of quiescence, but notin an 
\dministration, every step taken by which has 
been opposed by a phalanx of industry and talent; 
and, notwithstanding, has uniformly triumphed. 
h the aceuser and accused, | am willing to 
aporoach the great tribunal of public scrutiny, and 
that the acts of those intrusted with power should 
wak for themselves, 


the Union. 


vv it 


W hat has the Administration done? 
reign and domestic policy answer. 


Let your 
Look to 

your seas, unlocked to the ecommerce of the conn- 
ryv—to channels regained or discovered for the 
outpouring of the industry of your farmers. Look 
to “our indemnities, wrung from European Pow- 
ers, and your country respected amongst the na- 
the maxim 
will ask 
what is rizght,and submit to nothine 
W wrong.’’ And are there no evidences 
of wisdom and integrity in your domestic policy? 
Where is the discharge: ’ national debt? 
where the relief from taxes to the amount of 
by the reduction of your tariff? where 

the enlightened policy with regard to your Indian 
tribes, preserving them from annihilation, and 
me quiet to your citizens where the effort to 
restore the gold currency to your country? where 


world, by carrving out 
of American diplomacy, 


nothing but 


101 of the 
that ** we for 
hich is 


ot your 


ribhibole 


ine triumph over a gigantic Institution, which 
had cheseén a nation for its antagonist? By its 
cts lot the Administration be tried, and 1 have 

» doubt of the approving verdict of the country: 
fn acareer of unexampled prosperity, with the 
richest stores of plenty, and at peace with the 
civilized world, is the position in which the pres- 
ent Executive, in the last year of his public career, 
finds the nation; and weil may be applied to him 
the language of the Roman consul, that for many 
of Uiese benefits are we indebted to the integrity 
and wisdom of one man. In the recollection of 
his countrymen his actions will be cherished. 
Ou their tongues shall his actions grow, and on 
their records shall they arrive at age and strength; 
and the same day which brought deliverance to 
the country, shall transmit to posterity the re- 
“Membran of his Administration 

An Administration, around which so much 
luster is now shed, calls for supplies to carry out 
its measures relating to the public defense. A 
review of its past conduct was made by the gen- 
tleman from ‘Tennessee, with the desire of ascer- 
taining whether it was trustworthy. | hope, that 
in common with the country, this House is sat- 
isfied on that point. The proposition is now 
made to us to prepare a system of national de- 
fense. Attention has been directed to it. and we 
are now called upon to take measures to provide 
the country with such defense as her situation 
de mands, and her character ri quires at the hands 
of the Representatives. We have arrived at a 
point at which the question must be settled, 
whether we will divide the money in our Treas- 
ury, or build necessary fortifications, increase our 
Navy, and protect our inland fronuer from the 
incursions of the savages. ‘The means which we 


have at our command will permit us to prosecute | 


any plans which may be agreed upon. Iam not 
disposed to rush forward into asystem of extrav- 


agant expenditures calculated to lay the founda- | 


tion of a policy opposed to the principles of, and 
to bring diseredit upon, a republican form of gov- 
ernment, The danger is always in extremes. 
We have an opportunity of pursuing a course 


; by them are these daily denunciations | 
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which will end in no improvident expenditure of 
the public treasure, and at the same time provide | 


us with ample defenses. Whatever movements 


shall be made, I hope will be taken with due con- | 


sideration. Opposed as the country is, as a set- 
tled policy, to overgrown naval establishments 
or large standing armies, | have no doubt every 
effort to increase any branch wiil be watched 
with the jealous care which should always char- 
acterize a people conscious of the value of the 
institutions they enjoy, and anxious for their 
preservation. 


the country, there can be no fear of its sustaining 
the policy recommended to us, 


At various periods reports have been made by 
intelligent officers regarding our public defense, | 
So far as my judement can be formed, none holds | 
a more conspicuous station than the document | 


which has been laid, within a few days, upon our 
tables from the War Department. It displays an 
intimate knowledge of a subject of vast extent, 
and presents to the view of Congress a system 
which, while it avoids all extravarance, is marked 
vith a prudenee which requires that no important 
position should remain unprotected. Sanctioned 
by the approval of one whose military reputation 
was acquired at a period when the world was an 
entire battle-field, and when the greatest cenerals 
world has ever seen were gatherine their 
laurels, it comes to us with no ordinary character. 
An examination of that paper will convince mem- 
bers that the systems offered heretofore to the 
country will admit of some alteration. The creat 
divisions of the engineer’s report of 1821, insist- 
ing upon an efficient organization of our militia, 
upon facilities of internal communication, of a 
well-arranged navy, and fortifications, as con- 
taining the clements of a proper defense, are 
points upon which we can all unite. These are 
so closely united, that the whole system will be 
affected by an improper arrangement of any one 
of the parts composing the whole plan. With 
respect to our defense, there are three points to 


af 
tie 


which T must solicit the attention of the commit- | 


tee. I divide the locations for which provision 
should be made (and I believe [do nothing more 
than what is suggested by the War Department) 
into the frontier bordering upon the British pos- 
sessions—our Indian frontier, and maritime fron- 
tier. The fact that the British Government has 
erected garrisons of great extent at some points 
in their possessions, affords no example for our 
imitation. Attack, if made, is to be expected 
from the strong upon the weaker power. We have 
nothing to dread in the shape of an inroad upon 
us from that quarter. 
retary, to build large fortifications on the lakes 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan would be a 
useless expenditure of money, as anenemy might 
land at points beyond the reach of these very 
forts. ‘Temporary block-houses would answer 
every purpose which could be produced by ex- 
pensive works, Moreover, a fleet upon which 
every reliance might be placed by us could with- 
out delay be put afloat upon these inland seas. 
The closing of the entrance to Lake Champlain 
is a measure recommended by the Department. 
Connecting, as this sheet of water does, Canada 


with the State of New York and Vermont, it is | 
necessary for the United States to have a com- | 


manding position in that section. 


The internal frontier of the United States is | 


covered with hordes of savages. From the Gulf 
of Mexico up to the line dividing our possessions 


tion is exposed to the attacks ofa barbarian foe, 
whose hatred to the white man is unceasing, and 
crowds of whom hang like avalanches, ready to 
fall upon our countrymen. We have adopted a 
policy which some here insist adds every hour to 
the danger. Is it proper that we should transport 
the Indians, place arms in their hands, and then 
leave them in the neighborhood of civilization, to 
watch for their opportunity, and massacre those 
who are the pioneers in the march of improve- 
ment in the new sections of the country? Look 
at the position of affairs in that section. You 
have a report which shows that a body of Indians 


|| combining a warlike strength of a terrible char- 





gut still, when the condition which | 
we now present, as to defense, is placed before | 


In the opinion of the See- | 


| portant. 
| perform a wonderful part. Upon these batteries 
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acter, will soon be collected between our fron 
and the Rocky Mountains. 
After the emigration now going on shall be 
ae pe following is supposed will be the resy|}- 
ndians who have emigrated. .........++ 31,948 
Indians to remove. ..eee.ecsececececces 72 18] 
Indians of indigenous tribes within strik- 
ing distance of our frontier...........150,34] 


tier 


com- 


253,870 

Here is a force well calculated to excite eae 
The experience of the past appeals to us in char. 
acters of blood. We have had in a few years 
several Indian wars. At this moment the Semj- 
noles are in arms, and before them many a valiant 
man has fallen. The recurrence of these san. 
guinary contests, in which neither age nor sex jg 
spared, must not be permitted. Millions haye 
already been expended in putting an end to wars 
which, had a necessary force been exhibited, 
never would have occurred. An increase of mil- 
itary force, and of that species of force of mount- 
ed men, is necessary to keep the savages inawe, 
Nothing, as has often been stated, buta display 
of power is calculated to preserve peace; and you 
will, by keeping a force before them, convince 
them that the war which they Wage with the 
white man must be hopeless. The establishment 
of a road from some point on the Upper Missis- 
sippi to Red river, passing west of Missouri and 
Arkansas, together with the construction of cer- 
tain forts at a trifling expense, recommended by 
the Department, will tend to give protection to 
our settlements requiring it at our hands by every 
dictate of humanity and patriotism. 

‘The most important point of defense, when 
viewed either as to extent to be protected, or the 
amount to be expended, is our maritime frontier. 
With a coast stretching from Nova Scotia, down 
to the Sabine river, we present a line of thousands 
of miles to the approach of an enemy. To throw 
up a line of fortifications, resting one upon the 
other; to have our coast defended by a series of 
martello towers, with a view of preventing an 
unbroken rampart of defense, would be an idle, 
extravagant, and useless expenditure of public 
money. ‘To fortify every point which can be ap- 
proached must be unnecessary; to place fortifica- 
tions at the entrances to our principal cities, and 
particularly those having naval depéts, fortifica- 
tions of a character sufficient to meet the attack 


| ofa powerful fleet, must be the great object at 


present. The views laid down by Secretary Cass 
are so valuable that I cannot forbear to state them 
to the committee. After recommending an aug- 
mentation of the Navy, an efficient organization 
of the militia, the cultivation of military science, 
the preservation of a skeleton of a regular estab- 
lishment, the proper distribution of the munitions 
of war, he proposes to finish the works now un- 
der construction, to fortify the harbors and inlets 
upon the coast where we have cities and towns 
of importance, and where we have naval establish- 
ments. He advises also the appointment of a 
board to resurvey positions intended to be forti- 
fied; also an investigation to be made in the mat- 
ter of steam batteries, with a view of using them 
in our system of defense, and particularly our 
bays and harbors. He recommends a reconsid- 
eration of the project for fortifying the roadsteads 
and anchorage grounds; also an increase of the 
corps of engineers. According to his report, 
there are two bills before Congress, one amount- 
ing to $2,180,000, and intended to prosecute 
works already commenced. This includes, m 


"consequence of the loss of the celebrated fortifi- 
from those of our British neighbors, our popula- 


cation bill, operations of two years. This bill, 
in his opinion, ought to be passed-without delay. 
The second bill proposes nineteen new works, and 
$600,000 for steam batteries. He thinks that the 
appropriations for the steam batteries may be 
reduced to $100,000; and the following, amount- 
ing to twelve in number, may be deemed neces- 
sary works: at Penobscot bay, Kennebec river, 
Portland, Portsmouth, Salem, New Bedford, New 
London, Staten Island, Sollers’s Flats, Redoubt 
on Federal Point, Barancas, and Fort St. Philip. 
These he deems of paremount importance. The 
appropriations for steam batteries are highly 1m- 
In future wars steam is destined to 
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dhe defense of our harbors will in a great meas- | Maryland............. nanese on $1,079,809 03 
ure de nd. . r | Virginia. ...... eee Steere eeeeeeeeee 3,260,848 69 

In the prosecution of the system of fortifica- |} North Carolina...........02e5e2.. 870,785 31 


tions which has heretofore governed us, a num- 
ber of works have been erected. The following 
presents & list of the fortifications erected since 
the last war, with their location and character: 


Delta of the Mississippi. 


1. Fort Jackson, a large and ares work. 
9. Fort Pike, an expensive work. 

3. Fort Wood, an expensive work. 

4. Tower Dupré, not large. 

5. Battery Bienvue, not large. 


Mobile. 
Fort Morgan, a large and expensive work. 
Pensacola. 
Fort Pickens, a large and,expensive work. 
St. Jugustine. 


A considerable appropriation to repair the fort 
at that place. 


Cape Fear River, North Carolina. 


Fort Caswell, a large and expensive work. 
Fort Macon, a large and expensive work. 
Hampton Roads, Virginia. 

Fort Monroe, one of the largest works in the 
world; it covers seventy acres of ground. 

Fort Calhoun, near Fort Monroe, the founda- 
tion made; it has cost already a large sum of 
money. 

Washington City. 

Fort Washington, eighteen miles below the 

city, a large and expensive work. 


Delaware River. 


Fort Delaware, a la and expensive work. 
It was burnt and is to be rebuilt. 


New York. 


Fort Hamilton and Fort Lafayette, both large 
and expensive works. 


Newport, Rhode Island. 
A large work—Fort Adams—unfinished. 


The above are all the new works commenced 
since the war, making eleven new, large, and 
expensive works, besides appropriations for old 
works south of the city of Washington; and four 
new large works, besides appropriations for old 
works north of the city of Washington. 

These constructions have, for the most part, 
taken place in oursouthern portion of the country, 
being included in those sections, in the opinion 
of the engineer department, requiring early and 
efficient defense. The present appropriations 
are chiefly proposed for the northern and eastern 
sections of country; and are required for positions 
calling loudly for the protection of the Govern- 
ment. No point on the whole coast fequires 
that protection more than the city of New York, 
and { trust that the policy of the Government 
will continue to extend its care towards it until 
ample defense and shield is given to the lives and 

roperty of not only those in the city of New 

ork, but the immense extent of country which 
itcommands. The amount expended on partic- 
ular points ought not to be brought into a ques- 
tion of this nature. We must expend with refer- 
ence to the wants of each section of country. 
Some will require more, others Jess, in proportion 
to the exposed situation and the importance of 
the point to be fortified. With a view of giving 
to the committee fuJl information on the subject 
of expenditures on this point, the following table, 
prepared at my request, at the engineer depart- 
ment, is submitted to them: 


Statement of the amount expended on account of For- 
tifications from the year 1791 to the 31st of De- 
ember, 1835, in each of the maritime States and 
Territories. 


ee ce el eee 5105 07 
New Hampshire............esees, §§ 
737,981 10 


Massachusetts ........00ccccscecs 
Rhode Island... ... 60.00 eeeeeeee ee 015110,157 90 
ee ae 72,196 29 
New York... .5...0ccccccccccceee 3,678,614 66 
New Jerscy..ceccssccscesemccces 20,350 00 
qe OMUBYIVEIIN . oo oc ec cvccavesccces 191,871 64 
SGN Sarscobcccccceecceces 654,323 49 
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South Carolina........ o0¢ ce ecenee hun: te 
CHUTE ccc ccccccecccenseseeoces « 478,531 09 
PT. +o nene0 os006-6h00 enone clean 
i eee © 
Dt chdvesceceecscenntecncves Se 
District of Columbia..........+2++ 43,781 74 


$11,586,051 61 











I offer these to show gentlemen the amount 
which has been expended throughout the mari- 
| time frontier. I will not follow the example 
| which has been placed before me of drawing com- 

parisons between the amounts paid into different 
sections of the Confederacy. It is a disagreeable 
| the useless task. I am willing to believe that 
| 


the reference to the past may have a beneficial 
| effect upon the future—that when the ground has 
been reviewed over which we have passed we 
| may be disposed to extend the kind ses of the 
Government to those sections now unprovided 
with means of protection. 

There is one arm of the public defense which, 
on all sides, is admitted to require the fostering 
care of the Government. The military marine of 
the nation is the subject of admiration in ever 
point of the Union. It has covered itself with 
laurels, gathered in contests with the most gigantic 
maritime Power of the world—it has laid upon 
our altars the richest trophies, won from those 
who had claimed exclusive dominion over the 
sea. We look to it, not only as the means of 
sustaining our natural character, but as our great 
bulwark of defense. With our extensive ocean 
boundary, we must necessarily be exposed to 
assaults from foreign naval Powers. Our contest 
naturally will be upon the ocean; and as the most 
effective means of giving protection, and at the 
same time best adapted to our institutions and 
character, the Navy must be favorably viewed 
on this floor, as the basis of our system—atten- 
tion must be paid to the condition and location 
of your naval depots. Without suitable posi- 
tions at which your vessels of war can be built 
and refitted, positions affording facilities of various 
kinds, much of the efficiency of your force must 
be lost. To the proposition which has been made 
to reduce our naval establishments, I cannot sub- 
scribe. I am aware that the Navy commissioners 
have heretofore recommended the selection of 
Narragansett bay and the Chesapeake, as proper 
locations for two great depots. This suggestion 
has been examined by a distinguished South Car- 
olinian, who opposed the measure on the ground 
that the expenditures of the Government ought, 
as far as possible, to be distributed throughout 
the country; that the concentration of the number 
of individuals necessarily employed, would throw 
into the hands of those intrusted with power a 
dangerous influence; moreover, that it interfered 
with the recommendation of the Executive for 
the laying up timber. For that purpose, building 
slips are required, and great room is necessary. 
So essential are these building slips deemed, that 
England and France, with a view of having 
them in their establishments, have increased their 
navy-yards. The report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, (now at the head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment,) in the year 1831, also expressly takes 
ground against the reduction. In time of war, 
also, the advantage of having several points of 
refuge for our vessels must be apparent. It never 
would answer to have, on the whole line of our 
coast, only two places of resort. I am aware that 
the opinion prevails that certain points ought to 
be abandoned, on the ground that they do not 
possess those advantages which are essential to 
the proper location of aor e geene I am aware 
that the very city which I have the honor, in 
part, to represent, has been deemed one of those 
unworthy positions. If gentlemen will examine 
the report made by officers of distinction, and 
whose knowledge of the wants of our service is 
undoubted, made some years since in relation to 
the proper sites for our naval establishments, and 
willapply to the harbor of New York the requisites 
deemed necessary for a valuable navy-yard, they 
must be satiéfied of the propriety of maintaining 
an extensive depot at that place. I am unwilling 
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= a 
| to allow the impression to exist, that the public 
| money is uselessly expended there. The requi- 
| sites of a proper site are numerous. Accessi- 
| bility alone is not sufficient to recommend a sta- 
tion. A navy-yard, in the harbor of New York, 
is easily defended. A navy-yard ought not to be 
located in a position which would require a large 
| Standing force to defend it. Surrounded by a 
| dense population, defense could be, at New York, 
made with efficiency and rapidity. New York 
would require a double force to carry on a suc- 
cessful blockade. An enemy would be forced to 
keep a fleet at the sound, and another at Sandy 
Hook. Dry docks can be there made without 
difficulty; and, in certain points, fleets might ride 
in perfect safety, oneal land-locked. Tim- 
ber can be readily supplied at this point. The 
| stores, armaments, and crews of our vessels, can 
be procured there with more facility than an 
other part of the country, The advantages which 
| that port has, as the great commercial mart of the 
Union, are beyond those possessed: by any other 
ae: The ship-building, which is carried on, 
rings to it a large amount of the talent neces- 
sary for that branch of business. Of this portion 
of our employment we are justly proud, We feel 
| a pride in the skill, taste, and industry displayed 
in our naval architecture, manifested, as it is, in 
the construction of the humblest craft which may 
be seen skimming over our bay, as well as the 
massive vessels which carry the reputation of 
their construction into distant seas. Truly can 
be applied to them the remark, that under their 
hashes the rudest materials soon ‘assume the 
likeness of an animated being; and, with swell- 
ing plumage, rise before us.”” How necessary 
is it to have our national stations so arranged 
that we may command the services of the first 
artisans in the proper execution of the work of 
the Government. i now ask the consideration 
of the question of accessibility. That the ingress 
and egress of vessels should be easy, there can be 
no doubt. One of the objections to New York 
has been removed by the recent surveys made of 
the entrance by Sandy Hook. The examinations 
made by Lieutenant Gedney, engaged in the coast 
survey, have proved that a channel exists which 
will permit a vessel of the largest class, without 
difficulty, to approach the city. The maps of 
this survey I have examined, and I cannot but 
bear testimony in favor to the industry and skill 
which have contributed to results so valuable to 
the commercial and military marine. 

Let us now examine the amount of your ma- 
rine force. What is the condition and number 
of your vessels? Although our commerce covers 
every sea, and we rank as the second commercial 
nation, we find that we can be considered but as 
eighth in regard to foree. From_a list in Niles’s 
Register of the naval force of the different Powers, 
I give the following statement of the number of 
their vessels: 

Great Britain. ...ccccccccsesececcesesesees 140 
PURRCR: cop tmoecnredsecaes seouspehenns eaat-enee 
Sweden and Norway. .ceesecsceceesesessstOl 
SEINE. 2's. oon & & teatn-in O anareea hs, coaid man a a 
Ottoman Empire... coccccecce ee eanocossesheckee 
Holland. ...cercccccsccces vovcccsesvcesselUd 
WRI s « & 08 2 64.0: dec ene ee aetna eat 72 


All of these Governments, with the exception 
of England, have nothing like the interest afloat 
that we have; and yet, with a most extended 
maritime frontier—stretching upwards of three 
thousand miles—with a hundred thousand sea- 
men engaged in our marine, with hundreds of 
vessels and millions of property exposed, we 
have a force inferior to any of the Powers named 
above. What force have we in the Mediterra- 
nean, Pacific, West Indies, Brazil, East Indies, 
and on your coast, at each of which points a 
force ought to be stationed? Four frigates and 
fourteen sloops of war. No one will be rash 
enough to declare this to be sufficient to give any 
protection to the property and the lives of your 
fellow-citizens. While we have greater interests 
at stake than most nations, the policy of most of 
them has been directed continually to promotin 
the advancement of their respective navies. It 
may not be without advantage to refer to the 
policy of France, with a view of disciosing to 
this committee the anxiety of that nation to ob- 
tain a naval power. Every measure calculater. 
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to foster the whale fisheries and cod fisheries has 
been adopted. Premiums have been given to 
those engaged in those branches. The object is 
to give her the means of supplying her military 


marine with men. She has her conscription lists || ‘ the coast of South America, from the Oronoco || from its exposed and defenseless conditio 


‘* A squadron in the West Indies and Gulf of 


| * Mexico will be necessary for, and may be charged 
|‘ with, attention to the protection of our com- | by same a useless expendigure. 


Serotec pe enn ena = 
'| raised against this system of defense which the 
| Administration proposes to execute. It is deemed 
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When you refer 


|‘ merce amongst the West India islands, and along || to the terrible results which awaited the count, 


on which all engaged in sea life are enrolled. By || ‘ round to the Gulf of Mexico. 


an ordinance of Louis XVI, in 1784, all youn 
men who were eighteen years of age, and ha 
served one year as seamen, were enrolled. The | 
law is still in existence. All engaged in the 
coasting trade are enrolled, From these sources 
the Algerine expedition was fitted out. She has 
her naval cola her institutions for instruction 
in naval architecture, her schools of practice in 
naval gunnery. In one word, a policy is devel- 
oped which shows the ambition of France is to 
compete with England in naval mastery. In 
1834, France asked of the Chambers to be ex- 

snded 65,500,000f. for her naval establishments. 
Vhat do we see in England? At the present | 
session, the King, in his address, has called upon | 
the Commons for increased supplies to sustain 
the navy, 80 as to give protection to the increas- 
ing commerce of the country. By the late arri- 
vals we learn, by a statement which I find in one 
of our public journals, that ‘‘ the navy estimates | 
* were brought forward, which led to some dis- | 
‘ cussion relative to the proposed increase of the | 
* marine force, as alluded to in the King’s speech. | 
‘The total excess of the estimates over those of | 
* the last year is £246,000, which has arisen from 
* the necessity of augmenting the number of sea- 
‘men and marines to the ordinary or yard craft. 
* The increase in the vote of the present session | 
*js £254,000, and the number of new hands five | 
* thousand men and one thousand boys; making | 
* the whole of the sea service te consist of thirty- | 
* three thousand seven hundred men, nine thou- 
‘sand marines, and twothousand boys. England | 
‘*has only ten line-of-battle ships afloat, whilst 
‘Russia has eighteen in the Baltic, and had | 
‘twenty-three more at the review at Cronstadt, | 
‘independent of frigates, small craft, and armed | 
* steamers.”’ 

These statements will show what anxiety is 
manifested in relation to this subject on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and should prompt us to 
look to the state of our Navy. e ought to | 
turn our attention to the protection of our com- | 
merce. It has already been the easy prey of sev- | 
eral nations from whom for years we were com- 
pelled to apply for indemnification; and are we 
willing to allow these depredations to be repeated ? 
Look alone at the whale fisheries in the South 
Seas, those nurseries upon which we must de- 

end for our men in the hour of trial. Last year 
it was estimated that two hundred and fifty-three 
vessels were in those seas; that nine thousand 
navigators were afloat a region. Ought not 
ample force to protect and give relief to these in- 
ws ap men to be afforded? 

The Commissioners of the Navy propose the 
employment of forty-two vessels, to be engaged 
in squadrons, as follows: 

**One might be employed in the Mediterranean, 
‘and attend to our interests on the west coasts 
‘of Spain and Portugal, and southward to the 
* western coast of Morocco and Madeira. 

**One in the Indian ocean, to visit successively 
‘the most important commercial points east of 
* the Cape of Good Hope to China; then to cross | 
* the Pacific, visit the northern whaling stations | 
‘and islands; cruise some time upon the west 
‘coast of America, and return by way of Cape | 
* Horn, the coast of Brazil, and the windward | 
* West India islands. 

** One in the Pacific ocean, to attend to our in- 
* terests upon the west coast of America; keeping 
‘one or more vessels at or near the Sandwic 
‘and other islands which are frequented by our 
* whale ships and other vessels, and in succession 
* cross the Pacific, visitin the islands and south- | 
‘ern whaling stations, 


} 
' 
| 
| 


| 





hina, and other com- 


* mercial Boat and return by the way of the | 


* Cape of Good Hope to the United States. 
** A squadron upon the coast of Brazil, or east 








* const of South America, might be charged with 
‘attention to our interests on the whole of that 
‘coast, and upon the north coast, so far as to 
* include the Oronoco. Ifa ship of the line should 
* be employed on this station, it might be occa- 
* sionally sent round to the Pacific. 





‘*A small coast squadron upon our Atlantic 
‘coast might be very advantageously employed, 


| in making our officers familiarly and thoroughl 
\| * acquainted with all our ports and harbors, whic 
| * would be very useful in a state of war. 


The 
‘ vessels would also be ready for any unexpected 
* service, either to transmit information or orders; 
‘to reinforce other squadrons, or to visit our 
‘eastern fisheries. Besides this cruising force, it 
‘ is recommended that a ship-of-the-line be kept 


| * in a state of readiness for service, men excepted, 


‘at Boston, New York, and Norfolk, and used 
‘as receiving-ships for the recruits as they are 
‘collected. ‘This would give the means of fur- 
‘ nishing a considerable increase of force, with a 
* very small addition to the current expense.” 
hatever vessels we have ought to be put 
afloat, and I trust that we shall afford to the De- 
partment the means of placing them in a situation 
which will permit them to be useful. It is time 
that additional rank be given to your officers. It 
is due to their valor; it is due to those who have 
gained laurels for themselves and the country. 
Employ your officers in protecting your foreign 


commerce, in your surveys of your coast, and in | 


the naval depots at home, and you will give them 
sufficient employment. In one branch they might 


be of incalculable advantage; useful they might | 


be in cruising off, and relieving your merchant- 
men approaching our dangerous coast, as it is in 
many parts, and particularly at inclement seasons 
of the year. These very vessels might afford 
good schools of practice for your officers. Estab- 
lish your observatory, and your national foundery 
for casting your cannon. Carry out these plans, 
and you will have a system calculated to give 
efficiency to promote the welfare of a branch of 
service eminently calculated to be useful to the 
country. 

We do not want a navy like that of any of the 
great European Powers, but we want a marine 
force sufficient for the purpose of carrying out 
the original object of the system. We want a 
force sufficient to give protection to our immense 
commerce, extending itself into every sea; we 
want a force to give respect to our country abroad, 
and to form the basis of a power which in the 
hour of difficulty will be suliicient to assert the 
honor and maintain the character of the country. 

The prosecution of such a system of defense 
will require a large expenditure of public money. 
When I hear of propositions for the distribution 
of the surplus revenue, I cannot but believe that 
gentlemen are not aware of the immense demands 
which are naturally to be made upon our Treasur 
for purposes of a national character, and which 
will be admitted by a large majority to be neces- 
sary. On examination of the estimates of the 
engineer bureau, I find that upwards of thirty 
millions are deemed necessary for fortifications; 
by the ordnance department ihivty millions more 
are estimated; for the Navy forty millions have 
been calculated. That these sums have been 
sanctioned by the Executive I do not pretend to 
aver. They have not been so sanctioned. This 
sum of upwards of one hundred millions will 
give gentlemen who are so anxious to divide— 

ecause, as they insist, we have no use for our 
money—some idea of the amount, deemed by 
those who are conversant with these matters, 
which may be required for our defense. In ad- 
dition to hunts estimates we have upon our tables 
some seventy bills (out of several hundred) con- 
taining appropriations for twenty-seven million 
dollars. Provision is also to be made for upwards 
of seven millions for Indian treaties. hen a 
survey of these probable requisitions is made, 
and a thought is given to the probable millions 
in various shapes—for your war in Florida, for 
private claims, return of duties, and various other 
items which will be asked from the Government, 
Iam disposed to believe that there will not be 
this great anxiety to divide the money we now 
have on hand. It would not be the act of pru- 
dent men. It could not be approved as an act of 
wise statesmen. I am aware that objections are 


| 








| 





sip iON at the 
last war, the reply is given that our Situation ig 


materially altered as to resources, and that we do 
not stand in need of them. Endorsed as the 
system is by the President and the Secretar of 

ar, and by the reports of those well versed jn 
these subjects, and whose opinions are of value 
I might refer to that fact for an answer, Yor’ 
sir, although we have no fears that an invadine 
enemy could make a lodgment permanently in 
our country; although we are satisfied that since 
the last war the resources upon which a country 
must rely in a belligerent state have been rapid| 
increasing; that the tide of population has been 
swelling and pouring in upon points at that time 
undisturbed by the hum of civilization; that b 
means of our canals and railroads we have jn. 
creased our means of transporting troops and 
concentrating forces at any point within a short 
time; still it becomes us not to refuse to prose. 
cute a system of fortifications which, in the pres- 
ent state of the science of war, is required to pro- 
tect the lives of your citizens when called into 
service, and to defend your homes from destruc. 
tion. 

We are next informed that the employment of 
the numberless workmen could be but for a por- 
tion of time; and, on the cessation of their period 
of employment we might, particularly in the 
North, be subjected to terrific trials in conse- 
quence of these persons being thrown out of 
business, Tumult and disorder must be our por- 
tion. Such fears are entirely baseless. 

The excited imagination of a few weak minds, 
and the prejudices of others, have given rise to 
the outcry of a rising of the working classes, 
rushing with demoniac fury upon the settled in- 
stitutions of the country; overturning every well 
settled order; and on the ruins of society rearing 
the standard of destruction and anarchy. They 
hold forth to us the terrors of agrarian law. 
From whom are these attacks to be made? By 
whom are these immense engines, which are to 
overturn society from its deepest foundation, to 
be worked? By our laboring classes, Let me 
inform those by whom these rémarks are made, 
that they of whom they speak have too deep an 
interest in the prosperity of the country to seek 
to injure its character. Amongst them is always 
to be found that patriotism which sees the pros- 
perity of the whole country intimately connected 
with individaal prosperity. Amongst them is 
found that ever-abiding love of liberty; that de- 
votion to the institutions of the country; that 
spirit which beholds in obedience to the laws the 
first duty of a freeman; in a word, all those quali- 
ties which unite the members of society, and give 
to it its strength, and promotes its harmonious 
actions. Tell me not of the annihilation of Gov- 
ernments by the influence of such men. Tell me 
not of Rome, destroyed by the recipients of the 
famous agrarian law. Look back along the line 
of time, at every step of which monuments of 
empires fallen are before you, and where truth 
throws the light of her eternal lamp amidst the 
tombs of desolated worlds, and inquire whether 
it was by the hands of the humble these mighty 
fabrics were destroyed. Shall I here summon 
the patrician Catiline, anxious for revolution, 
and jealous of the advancement of the son of the 
humble citizen of Arpinum to the Consulate? 
Let Rome, even at the days of the Gracchii, come 
forth and answer. When did her liberty depart? 
Was it not lost when the patrician had trampled 
the plebeian power under foot—when the great 
mass was deprived of its influence? Yes, sir, 
then was crushed the giant power of the city. 
To us, however, those periods hold forth no ex- 
ample. We live in different times. We live in 
a country where the interest of every man !s 
linked with the institutions under which he lives; 
and the fears which are generated on this point 
must arise in only the minds of those who are 
ignorant of the state of our society, and the solid 
and substantial elements of which it is com- 
posed. . 

It is insisted that these expenditures, if made, 
should be made out 6f the revenues arising out? 
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of years to come; that a long time will be required 
to carry out these projects, and we ought to cal- 
culate on our revenues to defray the expenses of 
these undertakings. Why ought we to depend 
upon the future? We have on hand a certain 
amount of fands—hot a surplus over and above 
all the appropriations necessary to carry on the 
Governnaaits as has been represented, but a 
of ’ 
at oriiiens which may be made during this 
session. We have during the year an unexampled 
torrent pouring into the public coffers; but as well 
might we expect that the swollen streams which 
are now seen rushing from your mountains to 
the ocean would continue throughout a burning 
summer, a8 to expect that these streams of 
wealth will continue to overflow your oc ra! fe 
From whence do we derive our revenue? Chiefly 
from the sale of the public lands and customs. 
The amount derived from the late sales of the 
public domain has been entirely unprecedented. 
On reference to the sales which have been made 
for the last twenty years, it will be seen that the 
amount received during the last year far outstrips, 
by any millions, any single year of that period. 
There have been points of time at which great 
sales have been made; but, nevertheless, the last 
year is immensely beyond them. We have seen 
the receipts of 1834, amounting to upwards of 
four millions, suddenly rising, in 1835, to near 
fifteen millions. Can this state of things con- 
tinue? Have we not reason to suppose that 
these purchases are entirely in advance of the 
natural increase of population—in advance of the 
immigration into the new sections of country? 
Have we not a right to calculate that the spirit 
of speculation to which we may attribute this 
demand will soon have lost its vigor and expended 
its influence? The late returns show a falling off. 
Yes, sir, the gentleman from Tennessee himself 
admits that we have reason to calculate on a falling 
off of the revenue on this point. Next turn to 
your customs, upon which you have muinly de- 
pended. Under your present tariff regulations, 
reductions at stated periods must be made; and 
in 1842 it is estimated that the revenue to be 
obtained from this quarter will not exceed nine 
millions. I am aware that it is difficult to make 
any calculations on the revenues of a countr 
like this. Its rapidly increasing population, with 
its daily extending wants, baffles every conjecture. 
I am satisfied that the States, in surrendering 
these lands, never contemplated a return of the 
proceeds to their State treasuries. New York 
first, as she was to make the surrender of her 
domain for the general welfare and union of the 
States, would be the last to receive a portion of 
these proceeds while great national objects de- 
manded its outlay. If the revenues of the country 
are beyond your requirements, it is tyrannical to 
draw money from your citizens merely to divide 
itagain. There can be no legislation so sacred 
as to continue a system of raising money unne- 
cessarily. If you collect an amount of money 
beyond your wants, revise the regulations by 
which you indirectly raise from the people your 
revenues. The remedy is plain afd practicable. 
We have been told at one time that the treasure 
of the people is now used for purposes of corrup- 
tion; at another, the insolvency of all the insti- 
tutions in which the public money is deposited 
is proclaimed. The cry of corruption is heard 
from one end of the country to the other. They 
arraign the Executive in relation to the public 
monty With Congress lies the responsibility; 
and if gentlemen are desirous to remove the dif- 
ficulties which they see in leaving the power i 
the hands of the Rascaties, let them assist us to 
carry out the desire which we have often ex- 
pressed, to have legislation on this subject. It is 
manifest that now an effort is made to disturb the 
country in its financial situation. An excitement 
is attempted to be raised. 
_ Are we to listen once more to prophetic warn- 
ings? Are we to have the country alarmed on 
the safety of the public moneys when the reports 
of the officer at the head of the Treasury show 
them to be guarded, so far as depends on him, 
by every security it is possible for prudence to 
insist upon? I hope we are not to have the panic 
scenes restored. t two years since the coun- 
try was about to expire from exhaustion; now, 
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nothing will save it but depletion. Why are these 
means put into operation? Why is an alarm to 

be seunded from point to point? Whys amidst 

| a scene of universal prosperity, is the crash of 

| our commercial credit and ruin of our industrious 

| citizens to be at hand? The gentlemen bring to 

| my mind the allusion which has been heretofore 

| made in a different place and on a different occa- 

| sion by a distinguished statesman, to the giantin 

| the Arabian Nights. When the seal of the casket 

| in which the giant was imprisoned was removed, 

he rose in colossal stature before the astonished 

beholder, but in a few moments dwindled down 

into his original size. It was again sealed up, 

and thrown into the sea. Some two years since 

the panic rose before us, striking for a time terror 
into the minds of the timid, but soon sunk into 
his original littleness, He was again encased, 

and the casket thrown, as we believed, into the 
sea of oblivion. We are disappointed. It now 
appears that some of its good friends have raked 
it up, and intend to make it perform its part once 
more before this community. J did suppose that 
experience would have convinced them that they 
cannot successfully attempt to awe this people by 
such means; that the machinery by which these 
excitements have been raised cannot be concealed 
from public observation. 

If after we have made our regular appropria- 
| tions, and discharged the demands which are 
| justly chargeable against us, the duty which we 
| owe to protect our fellow-citizens from the toma- 
| hawk of the savage, the prudence which, as 
>} Statesmen, dictates preparation for war in a state 
| of peace, and the injunctions imposed on us by 
[she Constitution to dispose of the revenues of 
| the country so that we may promote the common 
defense of the country, will all be fulfilled by 
pursuing the policy now proposed to us by the 
Administration. The opposite policy is calcu- 
lated to disturb the frame and spirit of our Gov- 
| ernment, to consolidate power in one center; to 
corrupt our legislation; to disturb our financial 
concerns; and to entail upon usa system of in- 
direct taxation. Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained here, 1 am satisfied without these walls a 
| large portion of our constituents would never 
solicit a distribution so long as the country re- 
| mains in its present unprotected character. 
Never, sir, while you have not armories, arse- 
nals, and fortifications; while your Navy is 
wholly inadequate to the protection of your 
commerce—your relatives and friends exposed 
| to the massacre of a hostile and barbarous foe. 

I cannotadmit the argument that the prosperity 
of the States must depend on the division of 
| money to be made here. I cannot consent to see 
the States reduced to the condition of suppliants 
at the door of Congress. The prosperity of these 
immense sovereignties depends upon themselves. 
I turn to the East and to the North, and listen to 
the sound of their thousand looms, and see the 
swelling canvas of their vessels covering every 
sea. I turn to the South and West, and behold 
their luxuriant fields yielding their rich returns 
to the husbandman. At every point I observe 
the energy, activity, and industry of my coun- 
trymen developing the resources of their several 
States, and feel satisfied that upon these means 
the States must depend to sustain them in a 
career which defies calculation. They will not 
stop to ask alms of the General Government; 
they will not be more avaricious than a Roman 
populace. Yes, sir, the overflowing granaries 
of the imperial city furnish us with a valuable 
lesson. The people of that city, when the sug- 





nantly rejected the proposition. 
strip them in a career of this character? 

It has been declared upon this floor that we 
are rapidly approaching an important crisis; and 
we can be saved alone by the exertions of two 
distinguished forms which have for years past 
appeared before the country. We are hurried 
on in a course which leads to a yawning gulf; 
and to these two lights of the age must we look 
for assistance. We are called upon to follow the 
light of the twin stars which now are seen shining 

ther, and who never could have presented a 
favorable omen except when separated, particu- 
larly to the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
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gestion was made to them to divide the revenues 
arising from the sale of the surplus corn, indig- 
Are we to out- 
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HOMPSON,] and those who navigate with the 
same guide the boisterous sea of politics. I leave 
to him the task of explaining the ch of opin- 
ion which can induce men to see in the present 

_ conjunction these favorable auspices, in the union 

| of men, widely differing in policy, one pursuing 

| a course in which the other saw the annihilation 

| of the happiness and prosperity of the country. 
I wish to learn by what mighty magic these 

laborers are now to be united for the common 

Bcos of the whole country. Why this wonder- 

| ful codperation with the same view? For myself 

I cannot acquiesce in the doctrine that the coun- 

| try must depend for its safety upon the adoption 

|of the projet of either the one or the other. I 

/am aware that the idea of distributing millions 

| amongst the States is industriously circulated; I 

/am aware that the people of this country are ap- 
pealed to by every consideration of pecuniary 

| Interest, with a view of arousing their feelings in 

| favor of the division of the revenues of the coun- 

| try, and that one political party is anxiously 

| striving to obtain power by presenting this issue 

| to the community. It is but the repetition of the 

| means always resorted to by one of our great 

| political divisions. From the earliest formation 

of the Government down to the present day, one 
section has endeavored to rally the people under 
its banner by appeals to their interest; the other 
by appeals to their patriotism. And let me as- 
| sure those who now hope to grasp the — 
of power, that they will never succeed in their 

| efforts by the means which they now employ. 
The people of this country will never consent to 
| make the General Government the grand reser- 
voir into which the public treasure must flow, 
thence to be poured into the several States. It 
was never formed for such purpose; it never 
| could have been intended to collect more revenue 
than such as would carry on the operations of 
your Government. When the people are bound 
| to the Union by no other mee than that of 
| interest—by the amount of public revenue de- 
rived from the general Treasury—a period of 
corruption will be at hand which must be the 
precursor of the annihilation of republican prin- 
ciples, and the closing of one of the most bril- 
liant eras which has illumined the history of 
mankind. 

Time as well as means will be required for the 
task which we propose to execute. France re- 
quired fifty years to fortify her territory. Although 
our system will not demand any portion of time 
like this, still years will be necessary to accom- 
plish our objects. The danger which we have 
= reg should teach us to prepare for the future. 

e ought to seize upon the opportunity now 
offered to us. It is, when we have time and 
| money, that we should be preparing our panoply 
of defense. It is not when the enemy may be at 
our Capitol that we should be arming. «It is not 
when the sky is lowering, perhaps when the 
hurricane is sweeping over the land, that we 
should be preparing to resist its terrible and des- 
olating effects, It is in vain that we pursue a 
policy as a nation not calculated to interfere with 
the other nations of the world. The ambition 
and the interests of the rulers have left these les- 
sons upon the page of history, and ought not to 
be overlooked by us. Our advancing power dail 
| adds to our exposure. Not only near at hand, 
| but at the distance, we can gather signs which 
| oughttoexcite ourattention. Ithas beenremarked 
that the time cannot be far distant when we ma 
witness a struggle between the liberal and despotic 
nations of the Old World. At this very moment, 
in every European Government, the legions of 
power may be said to be under arms. If the 
struggle should take place, the war will not only 
be a war of opinion between the several States 
but one bursting forth in every empire. It will 
be the contest of the many conscious of thei¢ 
rights, and warring in the majesty of those rights 
inst despotism, armed, as it always is, with 
igantic strength. Not only will it be a war 
tween the liberal and oppressive Governments, 
but one in which every empire will be made the 
theater on which must be splayed the develop- 
| ment of principles, the successful operation of 
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| which have been before the world for upwards 
of half a century. The civilized world is con- 
scious ofa change. A novel and resistless infla. 
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ence, without the insignia of imperial pomp, 
without the paraphernalia of power, is pervading 
the earth. 
tives of ancient rule are effaced. Systems around 
which antiquity had thrown its robe of sanctity, 
and defended, as they have been, by an array 
of power, all yield to its assault. ‘fo this coun- 
try it points for the most brilliant evidences of its 
triumphs. It points to the happiness of millions— 
the dignity and peace of the land. Does it be- 
come us to expose ourselves at such an hour, 
when to destroy the example which is here, must 
be the anxious wish of those who are opposed 
to the principles on which our Government is 
founded? Ought we not to place ourselves ina 
situation which will convince the world that 
whatever contests may arise, we are prepared, at 
all times, for any state of circumstances; that we 
are ready to defend our rights and to maintain 
our dignity? Thijs can alone be done by placing 
the nation.in a proper state of defense. For one, 
I am desirous that whenever it may become 
necessary for my country to descend into the 
arena of nations, it shall not be the unarmed and 
naked gladiator, but it shall be ‘‘cuirased and 
helmed,’’ armed at every point, and prepared for 
y. struggle. 
he question of national defense is one which 
interests every section. The appropriations which 
‘we may make cannot be considered as local, for 
the shield which the Government ought to pre- 
sent, raust protect all. The supply of arms and 
men for our inland frontier is considered by the 
Atlantic States as important to them as to our 
_ brethren on the borders. The Navy which pro- 
tects your commerce, covers with its power not 
only the property of the inhabitants of the sea- 
board, but of your farmers of the interior. 
children of the bold and enterprising West well 
know that the barriers erected on your coast} 
gives security to industry. They give them pro- 
tection from inroad and desolation; and hold out 
to them a prospect that while the storm may be 
raging at a distant point, a calm of peace will be 
beaming upon them. 

On a proposition of this character, I start with 
horror at the a yon deduced from geograph- 
ical situation. cannot consent to view appro- 
priations for defense, as local. It is not a ques- 
tion in which one section is to be arrayed against 
the other; that feelings are to be infused into our 
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ing despotism, that monument intended by them 
to be coeval with time itself, we now stand con- 


fore its triumphant march the ves- || tending for principles containing the happiness 
| of unborn millions? Let us remember that we 


are engaged in a contest demanding the exercise 


of every energy, if we desire to preserve those 


principles unblemished, and in their original in- 
tegrity; if we seek to secure our Republic with 
its grandeur unbroken, and its power undimin- 
ished, from the desolation continually sweeping 
over the empires of the world. 





PEA PATCH ISLAND. 


REMARKS OF HON. P. DICKERSON, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 14, 1836, 
On the bill to authorize a compromise, and to secure to the 


United States the title to the Pea Patch Island, on the 
river Delaware. 


Mr. DICKERSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: I must ask the indulgence of 
the House for a short time to express my views 
upon the subject now under discussion. Some 
time ago the honorable gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Harpin] made a calculation, by the 
result of which it appeared that each gentleman, 
according to a fair distribution, was entitled to 
occupy but two hours and a half of the time of 
this tom during the session. 
occupied that time, nor do I intend to overrun it 
during the session; but if by chance I should ex- 


| ceed it, I should feel bound to apologize to my 


constituents (if not to this House) for the abuse. 
| I would, however, remark that if we are to be 
charged only with the time occupied in debating 
the real merits of the subject-matters under dis- 
| cussion, it might be somewhat difficult to point 





out the gentleman on this floor who has as yet 
overdrawn his account. 

I did not intend, Mr. Speaker, to enter into 
the discussion of this matter; but I began to fear 
that if New Jersey remained silent upon the occa- 
sion, our neighbor Delaware, under the opinion 
of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Harpin,]} 
might really consider herself entitled to her circle 
of twelve miles radius around New Castle; and, 


deliberations, calculated to sever the bonds of || as she has already ceded to the United States the 


attachment. What necessity can there be to ap- 
' peal to sectional interests? Why shall we draw 

istinctions between the North and the South, 
the East and the West? ‘To promote the secu- 
rity of our institutions, to preserve the integrity 
of the Union, should be the highest ambition of 
every American statesman. And these results 
ean alone be accomplished by an exercise of that 
reverence for that Union, which gives tranquillity 
and prosperity to us at home and national char- 
acter abroad; by a display of that patriotism 
which casts its view beyond the limits of a State 
or section, over the whole Confederacy. By the 
annihilation of those jealousies nurtured in sec- 
tional fecling, which, if permitted to flourish, 
must blast the affections of one part of the nation 
for the other, we can alone preserve unimpaired 
the blood-bought triumphs of the Revolution, 
and discharge the debt which we owe to the 
cause of popular freedom. 

The question of defense belongs to the whole 
of the Confederacy. Upon this we should be as 
one people. What higher duty can we be called 
upon to perform, than to prepare defenses for a 
country unpolluted conquest? What more 
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Pea Patch for fortifications, she might conclude 
to grant the town of Salem, which lies within the 
circle, to the United States for marine barracks, 
or for some otber military or naval purpose. 

I am not willing that New Jersey should re- 
main under the imputation thrown upon her b 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. SAeeans 
of selling land without a good title; nor am 
willing that the rights of these claimants should be 
further postponed. New Jersey claims nothing 
but her just rights; and I think I may, with con- 
fidence, appeal to my friends from New York 
and Pennsylvania to support me in the assertion, 
that she does not readily yield those rights. 

What is the case upon which the House are 
now called to act. The subject-matter in contro- 
versy is an island called the Pea Patch, contain- 
ing about one hundred and seventy-eight acres 
of land, situated in the Delaware river, between 
the States of New Jersey, and Delaware, and 
about ten or twelve chains nearer to the New 
Jersey shore than to the Delaware shore, and on 
the Jersey side of the main channel of the river. 
title to this island is derived from New Jer- 
sey; and it was surveyed and located on the 8th 


b 
responsible trust could be assigned to us than to || October, 1784, by Edward and Clement Hall, 


secure the treasures of the industry of our citizens, 
and to give to the nation the means of sustaining 


who then took possession of it; and it was in the 
undisturbed and undisputed possession of the 


her in a career around which a dazzling efful- || said Halls, and those claiming under them, from 


gence is beaming? In such an hour we ought 
not to descend into the discussion of mere sordid 
consiferations. In our hands is the great exper- 
iment of free principles, and we are responsible 
for the result. The eyes of the civilized worid 
are upon us. The conqueror at the pyramids 


animated his legions with the appeal that, from || 


the summit of those stupendous monuments, ages 
witnessed the struggle. Ought we not to consider 
that at the base of the mighty pyramid reared b 

your forefathers upon an arid waste of surround- 


that period until 1817, when Doctor Gale, being 
then the owner, and in the actual possession, was 
forcibly turned out of that possession by the 
| United States, who claimed the same under a 
| grant from the State of Delaware, and proceeded 
to erect fortifications thereon. Doctor Gale, after 
striving in vain to obtain his rights by compro- 
mise or arbitration, commenced an action of eject- 
ment against Major Babcock, who was the officer 
under the United States having the possession 
of the island, and charge of the works erecting 


I have not yet, 


| entered into with 
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neater 


thereon. The proceedings at law were 

for causes which I shall explain ae ve 

own) until 1831, when an agreement was mad 
between the agent of Doctor Gale and the Gor. 
ernment, whereby the Government agreed to pa . 
to Doctor Gale $17,000 for the island » upon cen 
tain conditions stated in the agreement, Since 
that agreement was made, the subject has been 
from year to year, brought before eed but 
without any final action until this time. The 
present bill proposes to appropriate $30,000, for 
the purpose of enabling the Secretary of War to 
extinguish the title; and the question is, shall 
this bill pee I contend, sir, that we are bound 
to pass this bill, by reason of the agreement upon 
the subject, entered into on the 18th Febry 
1831, and call the attention of the House aa 
terms of that agreement, which was executed } 
John H. Eaton, then Secretary of War, and 
James La Tourette as attorney for Henry Gale 
and is in the following terms: . 

‘* It isagreed by James La Tourette, agent and 
. ome ya in fact of Henry Gale on the one part, 
‘and John H. Eaton, Secretary of War, of the 
* other part, for and on behalf of the United States 
‘as follows: The United States are possessed of 
‘an island, on which is constructed Fort Dela. 
‘ ware, situated about seven miles below New 
* Castle, in the State of Delaware, which island 
‘is claimed by Henry Gale. James La Tourette 
‘ being agent, and specially authorized to dispose 
‘ of said island, proposes, and it is agreed to, that 
‘the United States Government may examine 
* into said title; and on being satisfied that the 
‘ right and claim of said Gale is a valid one, shal] 
‘ pay the sum of $17,000; and on payment of said 
‘ amount, said agent covenants and agrees, to and 
‘ with the said Eaton, to convey the whole of said 
‘island, by good and sufficient title, to the United 
‘States. This agreement to be submitted to Con- 
‘ gress, and to be binding on the United States if 
* Congress shall make the appropriation, and the 
‘ title now held be ascertained to be defective. 

** Executed this 18th February, 1831.” 

It is evident from voresne this agreement, 
that it was hastily and unskillfully drawn, but it 
appears with sufficient certainty that the United 
States agreed to pay the $17,000 upon one of two 
conditions: the first condition expressed is, that 
the United States should be satisfied ‘‘ that the 
right and claim of said Gale is a valid one.’”’ The 
next condition is, that the agreement should be 
binding if the title held by the United States “ be 
ascertained to be defective.”’ 

insist, Mr. Speaker, that the second condition 
was the true and honest cendition upon which 
said agreement was, and of right oaght to have 
been based, and for this plain reason: the United 
States found Mr. Gale in possession, and forcibly 
turned him out; they therefore had no right to 
put him to proof of his title, but were bound to 
show a good title in themselves; or, in other 


| words, they were bound to show that the title 


under which they claimed and entered was not 


| defective; and in this construction of the agree- 


ment, I am supported by the letter of the Secre- 
tary of War himself, of the same date, inclosing 
this agreement to the President, in which he 
says: ‘*[ present to rom copies of an agreement 

the agent, and propose that 
‘ authority be given by Congress to have the title 
‘inquired into, and if ascertained to be defective, 


| * then to be compromised upon the terms stated 
a 


‘in the agreement, for whic 
‘* priation will be necessary.”’ 

In this letter it will be ahestied that the Secre- 
tary uses the very words of the agreement; an 
would have been contrary not only to all pre- 
cedent, but to évery principle of justice to turn 
aman out of the possession of his freehold by 
eicong hand, and then call upon him to show his 
title. 

If, then, this be the true construction of the 
agreement, the next question which presents 
itself for consideration is, whether the title held 
by the United States ‘* was ascertained to be de- 
fective;’’ and the House will bear in mind_that, 
by the agreement, it was the duty of the United 
States to examine into the title, and in conform- 
ity with that part of the agreement they did ex- 
amine. And what was the result? In the first 


place they apply to their District Attorney, Gen- 


purpose an appro- 
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ll, who says in a letter to the Secretary 
oe ele 2, 1833, ** I have heretofore 
han the honor of submitting my opinion in re- 
t gpect to the title of Dr. Gale to the Pea Patch. | 
‘| think that his title is valid, and that he must | 
‘yltimately recover against the United States.”” 

They also had the opinion of their former Dis- 
trict Attorney, J. Mellvaine, Esq., in which he | 
says: ‘On the whole it will be found that the 
‘jslands in the Delaware have never been granted 
‘by the sovereign. That in regard to the Pea 
«Patch, Delaware, to say the least, has no better 
‘title to it than New Jersey; and that it is a fair 
‘subject of negotiation and settlement between 
‘the two States.”” And the Attorney General, | 
Mr. Butler, in his letter to the Secretary of War | 
of 31st Deccmber, 1833, says: ** The documents ' 
‘submitted to me are sufficient to show that the 
‘title derived from the State of Delaware is a 
‘doubtful one.”’ 

Thus far the United States proceeded in exam- 
ining the title; and who can contend with any || 
hope of success, before this House, that the title 
of the United States is not so far ascertained to | 
be defective. And if further investigation were || 
necessary, it was the duty of the Executive to 
prosecute that further investigation; they did not | 
do it because they were satisfied and under the 
conviction of the justice of the claim of Dr. 
Gale. They recommended that an appropria- | 





} 


tion should be made to carry the agreement into || the slightest notice of an adversary claim. | 
| 


effect And, sir, I insist that Congress were 
bound, and still are bound, under thatagreement, 
and that construction of it, to make the appro- 
priation. 


But if the other condition stated in the agree- | 


ment be claimed by the United States as the true | 
condition upon which the $17,000 were to be paid, | 
still | contend that, according to that construction 
of the agreement and the subsequent promises 
made by the Secretary of War to the agent of 
Dr. Gale, we are bound to make the appropria- 
tion. I have already referred the House to the 
opinion of the district attorney, General Wall, 
deciding that the title of Dr. Gale was a valid 
one. I would now refer them to a letter written | 
by General Gratiot to the agent of Dr. Gale, dated | 
December 17, 1833, in which, speaking of a letter | 
of the agent as to this agreement, he says: ‘1 

‘am, in consequence, directed by the Secretary of 


} 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


| 
‘War to say to you that the proposition made i to make assertions so prejudicial to t 


‘in your letter above referred to, will be acceded 
‘to, provided the opinion of the Attorney Gen- | 
‘eral shall be in accordance with that of Mr. 
‘Wall.”’ 

If, then, it shall appear that the opinion of the 
Attorney General was, in effect, ‘‘ in accordance 
with that of Mr. Wall,’’ it will present a case 
even under the latter construction of the agrce- 
ment, which calls for the action of this House. 

In prosecuting this examination of title, the 
Secretary of War again calls upon the Attorney | 
General; and I beg leave to refer the House to | 
his further opinion contained in his letter to the | 
Secretary, of the date of June 16, 1834, in which 
he says: : 

‘In answer to your inquiry concerning the title 
‘of the United States to the Pea Patch Island, 
‘upon which you have again requested my opin- 
‘ion by your letter of the 14th instant, I have 
‘the'honor to state, that upon the facts disclosed 
‘in the statement and opinion of the District 
‘Attorney, Mr. Wall, I should have little diffi- | 
‘culty in coming to.the conclusion, that the title 
‘to this island was in 1831 in the State of New 
‘Jersey, and that by the act of her Legislature, 
‘passed on the 24th of November in that year, it | 
‘was vested in Henry Gale, the present claimant. 
‘Mr. Wall, moreover, differs from Messrs. Rod- 
‘ney and Read in regard to several material facts, 
‘and especially to the title and jurisdiction here- 
‘ tofore claimed and exercised by their respective | 
‘States in and over the waters of the Delaware. 
‘Mr. Wall states that for more than sixty years | 
‘ New Jersey has exercised an adverse dominion | 
‘under a claim of right over the waters of the | 
‘Delaware, and that the claim and holding have | 
‘always been to the middle of the Delaware. On | 
‘ the other hand, Mr. Read, in his opinion of the | 
; ith of September, 1818, affirms that the State of 

Delaware, according to the limits defined in the 
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| © deed of feoffment from William Penn, which in- 


| * whole river, has uniformly asserted and exercised 


| ‘substantially stated in the joint opinions of 
| * Messrs. Rodney and Read, inclosed in their let- 


would have no difficulty in forming an opinion 


| foundation, it removes the only difficulty which 


|in the same opinion, is unfounded. 


| ** efficient and permanent works are erecting for | 


|* able to the public, has excited the attention of | 


|| the facts of their case, and that their statements 
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‘cludes the whole island in question and the 


‘ jurisdiction over the river to the low-water mark 
* of the State of New Jersey; and the same fact is | 
| 


‘ter to the Secretary of War of the 2d July, || 
* 1820.” 


By this it appears that the Attorney General | 





‘*in accordance with that of Mr. Wall,’’if Messrs. | 
Rodney and Read, in their opinion, had not as- 
serted that Delaware had ‘ uniformly asserted | 
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and, of course, under the promise of the Sec- 
retary of War, Dr. Gale had a perfect right to 
expect the fulfillment of the agreement by the 
pages of the $17,000. 

ut the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Mn- 
LIGAN] asks me by what authority the Secretary 
of War made this agreement? Sir, I will not 
inquire into the authority. It is enough for me 
to know that it was made by the head of the ap- 
propriate Department, and by the same authority 


| that wrested, by force, the property from Dr, 


Gale; and I would suggest to the gentleman that 
the authority of that officer to turn Dr. Gale out 
of the possession of his property in the manner 


and exercised jurisdiction over the river to the || he did might, with much more propriety, be ques- 


low-water mark of thé State of New Jersey.” || 


| If, then, it shall appear that this assertion of | 


Messrs. Rodney and Read is entirely without | 


the Attorney General had in forming an opinion | 
‘*in accordance with that of General Wall.” 

The first step which I propose to take, for the | 
purpose of proving that assertion to be unfounded, | 
1s to show to the House that another assertion | 
of the same character made by these gentlemen | 
refer to | 
that part of their opinion in which they state that | 


defense in time of war.’? Large sums of public | 
money have been judiciously expended, without | 


‘** The island having been thus rendered valu- 





‘ private individuals, and is now claimed by | 
| * Doctor Gale,”’ &c. 

I submit this assertion of those gentlemen to the 
House, not only for the purpose of disproving | 
it, and thereby showing that they did not know 


of fact are not to be depended upon, but to do 
away the unfavorable impression which this 
House must have received of Dr. Gale from the 
fact there stated, that the Government had not 
the slightest notice of his claim, until they had 
expended large sums of money, and rendered the 
island valuable to the public. The assertion is | 
wholly without foundation; and I must express 
my deep regret that gentlemen of the bar, of the 
highest standing, in their zeal for their clients, 
should so far forget the rights of other pasion, as 

ieir inter- 
ests, without proper investigation; and that regret, 
in this instance, is increased from the consid- 
eration that the party injured thereby was an | 
humble individual, stragglieg against the strong, 
and in this case oppressive, arm of the Govern- 
ment. 

I said, sir, that the assertion was without 
foundation; and, to prove it, I refer gentlemen to 
the correspondence in the War Department on 
this subject, showing clearly that this title of 
Doctor Gale was matter of negotiation with the 
Department before these expenditures were made. 
I will not occupy the time of the House by reading 
this correspondence; but it is here, on my table, 
subject to the inspection of any gentleman who 
may wish to examine it. 

ut why refer to documentary evidence? The 
fact is notorious that the Government, by their 
agents, offered to purchase the island of Dr. Gale; 
and that before they took possession of any part 
of it; and failing in the purchase, they turned him 
out by force, and the strong arm of power. So 
much for the assertion that the Government made 
these improvements *‘ without the slightest notice 








of an adversary claim.’’ I am aware, however, 
Mr. Speaker, that to disprove one allegation of 
these gentlemen is not conclusive evidence that 
their other allegation, as to the claim of juris- 
diction of the State of Delaware, is equally un- 
founded. But I would ask of the House, from 
the nature of the case, what must be the evidence 
of such claim of jurisdiction, if any such claim 
were ever made? It must necessarily be found 
either in legislative enactments or judicial decis- 
ions: and as no such laws or decisions exist, I 
submit to the House that it is conclusive evidence 
that the State of Delaware never made such claim 
of jurisdiction; and the only difficulty with the 
Attorney General! being thus removed, his opin- 
ion was ‘‘ in accordance with that of Mr. Wall;’’ 


tioned. But, Mr. Speaker, if we throw aside this 
agreement, and consider it of no binding effect; 
and if we give the United States the advantage 
of the possession of the premises, and put the 
claimants to the strict proof of title at law, oe 
present a case which, to my mind, is clear of all 
reasonable doubt. 

Dr. Gale, and those under whom he claimed, 
had been in the possession and enjoyment of 
this island, under a deed from the proprietors of 
New Jersey, for about thirty-three years; and in 
the year 1831 the State of New Jersey granted to 
him all the right and title which they had in the 
came. So that I presume it will be admitted that 
if New Jersey ever had the title to the Pea Patch, 
the claimants now have it. And I now proceed 
to show that the title was in New Jersey. 

It is a well-settled principle of the law of na- 
tions that where a river lies between two States, 
and is not included within the bounds of either, 
each holds to the middle of the stream, and the 
islands existing or arising in such river must be 
allotted to the State to which they are nearest; 
and it is a well settled fact that the island called 
the Pea Patch lies nearer, by at least ten chains, 
to the Jersey shore than to that of Delaware. 
Of course the title of New Jersey to this island 
is good, unless Delaware can show some grant 
or paramount title to overcome it. And inorder 
to effect this, I find that they claim by virtue of 
a deed of feoffment made by the Duke of York 
to William Penn, in 1682, describing ‘all that 
* part of the town of New Castle, otherwise called 
* Delaware, and all that tract of land Hynes 
‘the compass or circle of twelve miles about the 
* same, situate, lying, and being upon the Del- 
“aware river,in America.’’ In order to establish 
the fact, that they rely upon this deed and upon 
it alone, it is only necessary to refer to the opin- 
ions of Messrs. Read, Wirt, and Rodney, ac- 
companying the report of the committee. The 
first objection to this title arises from the fact 
that the Duke of York himself had no title, and 
therefore could convey none. King Charles never 
made a granttohim. Mr. Wirt, in his opinion, 
Says upon this subject: ‘‘If such a grant ever 
‘ existed, (which the district attorney for Dela- 
‘ ware doubts,) and its production should here- 
‘after become necessary, it may be, I presume, 
‘obtained through our Minister at London.’’ 
When the district attorney of Delaware doubts, 

I think it unnecessary to say anything more to 
prove that no such grantever existed, until those 
doubts are removed by that district attorney or 
some other person who seeks to establish the 
title of Delaware under that grant. But, sir, the 
description in this grant covers too much ground. 
An inspection of the map will show, that this 
circle of twelve miles radius, with New Castle 
for its center, will cover a considerable portion 
of the county, and all the town of Salem, in the 
State of New Jersey, which Delaware has not 
yet claimed; although I will not pretend to pre- 
dict what she may hereafter do in the premises; 
for I assert, without fear of contradiction, that if 
the grant of the Duke of York to William Penn 
be a valid grant, her title to the town of Salem 
is as good as that to the Pea Patch. ¢ 

But, Mr. Speaker, the truth of the case is, and 
1 now proceed to demonstrate, that the title to the 
Delaware bay and river, and all islands therein, 
belonged to the Crown of Great Britain until the 
treaty of of 1783; and if so, the Pea Patch 
being nearer to the Jersey shore than to Delaware, 
belonged to New Jersey, according to the known 
and established laws of nations. And, for the 
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urpose of establishing that position permit me, 
ae call the nanlina of the Hicase to the 
opinion of Robert Raymond, afterwards Lord 
Raymond, and Philip York, afterwards Lord 
Hardwicke; and as this opinion is cited by 
Messrs. Read and Rodney, I trust its authenticity 
will not be questioned. These gentlemen, in| 
speaking of the grant of New Jersey by Charles | 
Il., in 1663-64, say that ‘no part of Dela- | 
* ware river, or the islands lying therein, are com- 
‘prised within the granting words of the said | 
‘ letters patent, but they conceived the right to 
‘ the same still remained in the Crown.’’ And this | 
opinion, sir, was given in 1721, in the reign of | 

eorge I.; and thirty-nine years after the date | 
of that famous grant of the Duke of York to 
William Penn, under which Delaware claims; 
and when it is considered that this opinion was | 
given to the lords commissioners of trade and | 
plantations, and by such men as Lord Raymond || 
and Lord Hardwicke, and at a time when the || 
whole subject must have been familiar to them, I | 
should consider it the height of presumption to | 
doubt its correctness. But what say Messrs. | 
Read and Rodney of this opinion? In their) 
opinion they state that, ‘* agreeably to this sound || 
* doctrine, either the United States, or the State 
‘ of Delaware, or New Jersey, on the recognition 
‘ of their independence, succeeded to the rights | 
‘of the former sovereign, and the title of the | 
* King to this island vested in one of them.”’ 

Here, sir, we have the admission of the coun- 
sel for the United States that the doctrine con- 
tained in this opinion is sound doctrine, and that 
either the United States or the State of Delaware | 
or New Jersey, on the recognition of their inde- | 
pendence, succeeded to the rights of the former | 
sovereign, and the title of the King to this island | 
vested in one of them. And by this admission, || 
sir, they grant all that is necessary to establish | 
the title of New Jersey; for it will not be con- | 
tended that the title vested in the United States, | 
and of course must have vested either in New | 
Jersey or Delaware, and that by virtue of the 
treaty of peace of 1783. And as this island is | 
nearest to the Jersey shore, by the well-known | 
law of nations upon this subject the title to it | 





| 





must have vested in New Jersey. And we thus | 
have the opinion of the counsel of the United | 
States fully establishing the principle for which 1 | 
contend, that the title to this island remained in 
the King until the treaty of peace of 1783. 

In addition to this, sir, we have the opinion of 
the late Judge Washington upon this very sub- 
ject, reported in the case of Corfield vs. Coryell, 
in Washington Circuit Court Reports, p. 385. 
After giving a detailed history of the claims and 
legislation of New Jersey upon this subject, 
Judge Washington says: ‘*In this state of things 
* the Revolution was commenced and conducted 
*to a successful issue, when his Britannic Ma- 
* jesty, by the treaty of peace, acknowledged the 
* several States to be sovereign and independent, 
* and relinquished all claims, not only to the Gov- 
* ernment, but tothe property and territorial rights 
‘of the same. The right of the Crown to the 
s bay and river Delaware being thus extinguished, 
* it would seem to follow that the right claimed 
* by New Jersey in those waters was thereby 
* confirmed, unless a better title to the same should 
* be found to exist in some other States.”? And 
after stating the fact that New Jersey had, from 
a period nearly coeval with the grant of the prov- 
ince, appropriated to themselves the use of the 
bay and river Delaware, and compared her claim 
with the claim of Delaware, he proceeds: ‘* And 
‘we are strongly inclined to think that if the 
‘ right of the former of those States (New Jersey) | 
‘ to the bay of Delaware was founded on no other | 
‘ title than that of appropriation, by having used 
‘ it for the purposes of navigation and fisheries, 
‘ the effect of the Revolution and of the treaty of 
* peace was to extend the limits of those States 
*to the middle of the bay, from the mouth up- 
* wards,”’ 

In support of these authorities, I beg leave to 
call the attention of the House to the fact, that 
the State of New Jersey, from the earliest period, 
has, by frequent legislative enactments, asserted 
her a over the Delaware river, and over 
all the islands therein, to the middle thereof, and 
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has actually exercised that jurisdiction, asappears 
by numerous legal adjudications involving those 
laws; and for a list of these acts I refer the House 
to the brief of General Wall, contained in the 
report of the committee. 


On the other hand, by reference to the laws of | 


Delaware, I cannot find that by any enactment 
they have ever claimed any exclusive right or 
jurisdiction over the Delaware river to the Jersey 
shore, nor over any islands in the bay or river 
which were near the Jersey shore. On the con- 
trary, it is a fact, that all the islands nearest the 
Jersey shore are actually held under grants from 
the proprietors of New Jersey, and those nearest 
the Delaware shore are held under that State. 

But, Mr, Speaker, I propose now to show that 
the State of Delaware, so far from claiming to 
hold under the grant of the Duke of York to 
William Penn, actually disclaims any such hold- 
ing, and claims to ball ender and by virtue of the 
treaty of peace of 1783. 

By an act passed June 19, 1793, the State of 
Delaware established a land office for the purpose 
of locating and surveying lands, &c.; a on the 
7th of February, 1794, they passed a supplement 
to that law, the preamble to which supplement is 
in the following words: 

‘* Whereas, the right to the soil and lands in 
‘the known and established limits of this State 
‘ was heretofore claimed by the Crown of Great 
‘ Britain: And whereas, by the definitive treaty 
‘of peace between his Majesty and the United 
‘ States of America, his said Majesty relinquished 
‘ all rights, proprietary and territorial, within the 
‘ limits of the United States to the citizens of the 
‘same, for their sole use and benefit; by virtue 
‘ whereof the soil and lands within the limits of this 
* State became the right and property of the citizens 
‘ thereof, and who, at the time of passing the act 
‘to which this is a supplement, had, and now 
‘ have, full power and authority, by their repre- 
‘ sentatives, to dispose of the same for thejr sole 
‘ benefit, emolument, and advantage: And where- 
‘as, the claims of the late and former proprie- 
‘taries of this State to the soil and lands con- 
* tained within the same are not founded either in 
‘ law or equity; and it is just, right, and necessary 
‘that the citizens thereof should be secured in 
‘the enjoyment of their estates, rights, and 
‘ properties.”’ ; 

Thereby admitting in very terms that they held 
by the treaty of peace of 1783, and that the claims 
of the late and former proprietors of the State to 
the soil and land contained within the same are 
not founded either in law or equity. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not pursue this part of the 
subject any further, but submit it to the House, 
under the conviction that I have established the 
position that the title to the Delaware bay and 
river, and the islands therein, remained in the 
Crown of Great Britain until the treaty of peace 
of 1783, and by that treaty the title to this island 
vested in the State of New Jersey, and, of course, 
now belongs to the heirs-at-law of Dr. Gale, de- 
ceased. 

And, sir, if I be correct thus far, the next ques- 
tion which presents itself for our consideration 
is the amount of this appropriation. And upon 
this subject I would remark, in the first place, 
that the bill does not establish any particular 
amount to be paid to extinguish this title, but 
only limits it to $30,000, and authorizes the Sec- 
retary of War to use this $30,000 to effect this 
object, provided he shall be of opinion that it will 
be for the interest of the United States to make 
such extinguishment; and in so doing, we give 
him no more discretion than is usually given in 
such cases. 

But, sir, the amount is not too high. I have 
no personal knowledge of the value of this pro 
erty; but am credibly informed that it would 
have becn actually worth at this time, without 
my of the improvements put thereon by the Uni- 
ted States, more than thirty thousand dollars. 
Without, however, referring to any evidence ex- 
cept that contained in the report of the committee, 
I am satisfied that $30,000 is not more than we 

ht to pay. It appears that, as long age as 
Fe og 18, 1831, the Secretary of War offered 
to pay $17,000; and when it is considered that 
this offer was accepted by Dr. Gale, after a ruin- 
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l } l ppressive law-suit, the 
conclusion is almost irresistible that he Was 
driven to his lowest terms. This sum, with sim. 
ple interest upon it to this time, amounts to more 
than twenty-.wo thousand dollars; and no map 
who reads the history of this case can believe that 
$8,000 would indemnify Dr. Gale for his expense 
and trouble in prosecuting this claim; and | jp. 
sist that, under the circumstances, he is entitled 
to not only all his expenses, but to a most liberal 
allowance for all his time and trouble, 

But the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Hag. 
pin] says that Dr. Gale is trying to extort mone 
from the Government. Let me remind that gen. 
tleman that there are two sides to that question 
‘| and that we ought to see to it, that while we 
|| guard the strong from extortion, we do not crush 
| the weak by the strong hand of cppression. | 


admit, sir, that we have the constitutional right 


ous and protracted and o 





to take private property for public use upon 
making just compensation, and that this isa case 
in which that power might be exercised. But it 
is the very despotic power of our Constitution, 
and nothing but the strong plea of necessity ever 
gave it place in that sacred instrument. It is a 
power which should not be exercised until al 
other reasonable means are exhausted, and then 
with the utntost caution and tenderness. Let me 
now inquire how we have exercised this power 
in the case under discussion; and how are we now 
exercising it? I promised the House to explain 
the causes of the delay which had taken place in 
the prosecution of this claim, and now proceed 
to perform the unpleasant task by tracing its 
progress from its commencement to this period, 
and by making a plain statement of the facts of 
the case, which show that the proceedings of the 
United States have throughout been marked b 
the iron hand of oppression. Dr. Gale purchased 
this island, and was in the quiet, undisputed, and 
uninterrupted possession of it until about the 
year 1817, when the United States found that it 
was necessary or convenient for their purposes, 
They propose to purchase, but cannot agree upon 
the price; and although the island was worth to 
the United States hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, yet the officers trusted with this business, 
rather than pay the sum which he asked for the 
property, saw fit to exercise their despotic power, 
and drove him by force from the possession of 
his freehold. He appeals to the Secretary of 
War for redress; and by an inspection of the 
ere in the War Department I find that on the 
of July, 1818, he wrote to the Secretary of 
War in the following words: ‘* Your excellency, 
* I trust, will not take it amiss that I am so impor- 
‘tunate as again to remind you of my disap- 
‘ pointment in not being informed of the appoint- 
‘ment of the men to view and value the Pea 
‘Patch, agreeably to my expectations, after I 
‘ had the honor of seeing you last February.” 
Here, sir, we have a citizen of the United 
States, who had been turned out of the possession 
of his freehold by force, after waiting for redress 
more than a year, most humbly asking of the 
Secretary of War that he will not take it amiss, that 
he reminds him of his promise to do him justice. 
And what is done upon the occasion? What 
relief is granted to this man? Why, sir, I find 
an indorsement upon the letter in these words: 
“* Received from the Department 26th July; wrote 
‘Babcock to make full inquiry, and report 31st 
‘July. Also, same day, wrote Mr. Gale, when 
‘ report is made he shall be advised, and what is 
‘ just done.”’ So, then, it appears that the Secre- 
tary promised that justice should be done. And 
where is the evidence of its having been done? 
Where is the report of Babcock? [t does not 
exist. The rights of the citizen have been wrested 
from him by force, and withheld and stponed 
under delusive promises of justice. What course 
does he next pursue? Why, sir, finding that the 
officers of the United States would not settle it 
themselves, he begs of the Secretary of War to 
refer the matter to the arbitrament of his fellow- 
citizens, and requests a copy of the order of the 
Department upon the “subject. And on the 10th 





December, 1819, I find the following answer 
from the War Department, directed to Doctor 
Henry Gale: * Your letter to the Secretary of 
* War has been received at 


this Department. The 
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‘ proposition which you have made to refer your || early as 1831, and an appropriation asked to en- | 
‘claim to the Pea atch to arbitrators, cannot || able the Executive to fulfill this 
‘be acceded to by the War Department. The good faith. A bill was reported for the purpose, 

























































‘ opinion of the district attorney having been 
‘made for the benefit of this Department only, a 
‘copy of it cannot be transmitted to you.” And 
is this the just compensation for private property 
taken for public use, which is guarantied by our 
Constitution? No, sir, it is, indeed, the exercise 
of an arbitrary power in the most arbitrary man- 


” The spirit of Dr. Gale revolted at the 6 
sion; and in the very desperation of his feelings 
he had to resort to the laws of his country for 
redress against that verycountry. An ejectment 
was commenced against this Major Babcock be- 
fore the circuit court of the United States, and 
notice for trial at Trenton at the term of April, 
1820; and we here find that the United States, in 
addition to the Attorney General and District 
Attorney, have called to their aid C. A. Rodney 
and G. Read, Jr., Esqs., two counselors of the 
highest standing in Delaware, and Richard Stock- 
ton, then at the head of the bar in New Jersey; 
but the cause was continued by reason of other 
business which had the preference, and the rights 
of Dr. Gale were again postponed for six months. 
In the mean time it was discovered by the coun- 
sel of Dr. Gale that the State of New Jersey 
ought to have been made a party to this suit, and 
applied to the court for leave to make them par- 
ties. This was refused; by reason whereof it 
became necessary for him to discontinue, and 
commence a new suit, which was done in the 
supreme court of New Jersey, at the term of 
October, 1822. The United States applied to 
Judge Washington to remove this cause into the 
circuit court of the United States, which applica- 
tion was granted, contrary to the wish of Dr. 
Gale and the opinion of his counsel. Judge 
Washington soon discovered his error, and sent 
the cause back to the supreme court of the State, 
where it was again entered for trial at the Novem- 
ber term, 1825; and by this time I find that the 
United States had engaged to assert in this work 
of oppression two other gentlemen of the bar, 
Mr. George Wood, one of the leading members 
of the bar of New Jersey, and Mr. Van Dyke, 
of Delaware; and the cause is again put off by 
the United States, by reason of the indisposition 
of Mr. Van Dyke, and because it would be in- 
convenient for Mr. Read to attend to it; and thus 
again the hopes of this man are blasted. The 
facts which I state are all supported by the cor- 
respondence contained in the report of the com- 
mittee, and the communications which I have 
procured from the War Department, and which 
are now upon my table, and subject to the in- 
spection of any gentleman who may choose to 
examine them. oes after this Major Babcock, 
the defendant in ejectment, died, and the suit was 
thereby abated. But if 1 understood the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, [Mr. Harpin,] he said that 
the death of a defendant in ejectment does not 
abate the suit. I believe that they have in Ken- 
tucky some special law upon this subject to keep 
the suit alive; but at the common law, and by the 
laws of New Jersey, the death of a sole defendant 
in ejectment does abate the suit; and for this 
cause the suit of Dr. Gale was abated; and 
about this time the fortifications, which had been 
erected by the United States, were consumed by 
fire, and the premises left vacant. 

And here let me pause, and ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky, and every other honorable gen- 
Ueman upon this floor, to point out the single 
act, word, or deed of Dr. Gale, in this narrative, 
that is unbecoming an honorable man and a good 
citizen. Tired out. by a tedious and vexatious 
law-suit, and almost ruined by its expense, he 
again appeals to the justice and humanity of his 
country, and again tries to effect by negotiation, 
that which is denied to him by the slow and un- 
certain process of legal proceedings; and the re- 
sult of this negotiation is found in the agreement 
of 1831, contained in the report of the committee. 
Thus far, the odium of oppressing this man is 
properly chargeable upon the different officers of 
the Government having charge of the matter, but 
from the date of this agreement — of that 
odium mast rest upon this House. Our attention 
was called to the subject by the President as 


Gale informs.the Secretary of War that he is yet | 
authorized to accept the $17,000, with the interest, | 
frqm the date of the agreement; and offers to || 
come to Washington immediately, if the Secre- | 
a was disposed to make suc 
an 


tary informed the agent (by letter of General | 
Gratiot) that General Wall ** had reported favor- | 
ably of the title of Dr. Gale,”’ and that his prop- | 
osition will be acceded to, provided the Attorney | 
General shall agree with General Wall in opinion. | 


| 
reement in | 
ut the wrongs and injuries of an American cit- | 


izen were too insignificant to command the atten- 
tion of Congress; and, like the law-suit, the | 
consideration of the bill is postponed until a more | 
convenient season. And again in 1832 the Pres- | 
ident calls our attention to the subject, and again 
we neglect the claims of this man, not because 
they are unfounded, but because it was not con- | 
venient to attend to them. In the early part of | 
1833, the agent of Dr. Gale has an interview | 
with the Secretary of War, in which he promises | 
him that if the bill then before Congress for this || 
appropriation should not pass, * the claim (of | 
Dr. Gale) would be extinguished out of the ap- | 
propriation to be made for rebuilding the fort;’’ || 
and on the 26th of March, 1833, General Gratiot | 
writes to the agent of Dr. Gale requesting the || 
Doctor, ‘* to come to this place in person, or to || 
* send an agent duly authorized to sell his title 
‘ to the island, subject to the approval of Con- 
‘ gress at its next session.’ 


i} 


On the 23d November, 1833, the agent of Dr. 


arrangement; | 
on the 13th of December following the Secre- | 





And in consequence of that letter the agent re- 
ap to Washington, and was there informed | 

y General Gratiot, ‘‘that everything would 
be arranged at once, provide. he would take 
$17,000.”” But he had no authority to remit the 
interest, and a new authority could not readily 
be obtained, for Dr. Gale was dead, and had be- 
queathed this claim, this evidence of the injustice 
of his country to his children, who were scattered 
in different parts of the Union. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are the facts of this case; 
and gentlemen on this floor now ask, why do not | 
the heirs of Dr. Gale prosecute their suit at law 
to a conclusion? They answer by pointing to the 
history of the case, to their own poverty, to the 
ruined fortune and death of their parent, to the 
delays of law, and to the injustice of their coun- 
try; and the answer ought to be conclusive to the | 
heart of every man of feeling, and to the head of 
every legislator. 

But in what situation are we placed as regards 
this property? It is of great value, and particu- 
larly to the United States. We paid nothing to 
Delaware for her cession, turned Dr. Gale out 
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the bill has reached its last stage, and the Senate 
having refused to postpone it, | am compelled to 
deliver my sentiments at this time, or not at all. 

Before entering into the consideration of the 
several questions which this bill presents, I will 
beg to notice some few of the extraneous remarks 
of the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] which 
had no particular bearing on the merits of the 
pending question. What may have been the ob 
ject of the honorable Senator in attempting to 
alarm the country as to the security of the public 
revenues in the deposit banks I will not under- 
take to say. It appeared to me that, from the 
associations of place and other circumstances, his 
imagination had carried him back two years, and 
that, without perhaps being aware of it, he was 
engaged in making a real panic speech, calculated 
to alarm the country on account of the revenue 
and the currency. hatever may be the pres- 
sure for money at this time, I hardly think the 
honorable Senator, with all his skill and experi- 
ence in that way, will be able to produce another 
factitious panic. The etils of that which pre- 
vailed two years since are too fresh in the recol- 
lections of the people for them to be drawn into 
a similar excitement at this time. 

It is certainly a very strange argument in favor 
of the passage of a bill which appropriates nearly 
all the money now in the Treasury, to attempt to 
prove that this very money is insecure, and weuld 
not be available should this bill become a law. 
If the deposit banks cannot pay the money, there 
will be none to distribute; there will be no sur- 
plus on which the law can operate. 

But what grounds are there for alarm as to the 
security of the public revenues? They are now 
deposited in thirty-six banks, and in compara- 
tively small sums; no one bank having more than 
about three millions, and averaging less than one 
million. Has the Senator stated any facts tending 
to show that these banks, or any of them, are 
not perfectly solvent and safe depositories of the 
public funds? What are the grounds on which 
confidence is reposed in any banking institution? 
Is it not its capital, and its reputation for being 
prudently and correctly conducted? Whatever 
objections, then, there may be to the present 
system of selecting banks for public deposits, 
it certainly has some advantages. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has an opportunity of select- 
ing for places of deposit such banks as have 
acquired an established reputation, and as are 
known to be conducted on safe principles; he also 
can select as large a number as he pleases, b 

which means the aggregate capital is increased, 
and the risk divided. Is it not apparent that the 
pai revenues are safer deposited in thirty-six 

anks than they would be in one bank having 
the same capital? Experience proves that a bank 
with a large capital may as likely become em- 





of the actual possession, and now seek to deprive 
his heirs of any compensation; and this we call 
making just compensation for private property 
which we take for public use, according to the 
spirit of our Constitution. Sir, it is a mockery, a 
denial of justice, an arbitrary exercise of despotic 
power, and a violation of the Constitution. 

I quit the subject, expressing the ardent hope 
that Congress will now, by their vote, do all that 
yet remains in their power to redress the wrongs 
of these claimants, and rescue our Constitution 
from further violation. 


LAND DISTRIBUTION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. NILES, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tHE Senate, “April 28, 1836, 


On the question of the passage of the bill to distribute the 
net proceeds of the Public Lands among the States for a 
limited period, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NILES said: 

Mr. Presipent: It was my intention to submit 
to the Senate some remarks on this bill which, in 
any view that can be taken of it, I regard as one 
of the highest importance; and it was my purpose 
to have done this before the bill was cubarea to 
its third reading; but indisposition has for sev- 


eral days prevented me from s a? and at 
this time I scarcely feel able to peobbe ; but as 


barrassed as one with a small capital, as their 
business is on a corresponding scale, Interest 
prompts all banks to extend their business to the 
utmost limit their capital will allow. If: the 
public treasure was deposited all in one bank, as 
was the case some years since, and that, by an 
improper extension of its business, or by specu- 
lation, should become embarrassed, the whole 
revenues of the country would be in jeopardy; 
but if they are in numerous institutions, the 
danger is greatly diminished, as it is not to be. 
pe am that several of the deposit banks 
will become involved in difficulties at the same 
time. They are independent of each other, and 
their operations no way connected. The history. 
of the Bank of England, as well as the Bank of 
the United States, justifies what is here stated. 
It is well known that the former was compelled 
to suspend specie payments, and to calf in the 
aid of the Government to sustain it from total 
ruin. And the Bank of the United States, by a 
system of profligate and fraudulent speculations, 
unparalleled, brought itself to the very verge of 
bankruptcy, whilst it was the depository of the 
public revenue. For three months, from Feb- 
ruary to May, in 1819, that bank was in the 
most critical situation, and wey exposed to be 
compelled to stop payment. To save itself, it 
drained the State banks of their specie—broke 
the banks of Kentucky, and made such forced 
and rapid curtailments of its loans to individuals 
as greatly contributed to-the severe money pres- 
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sure and distress which prevailed at that period. 
Such was the situation of the public funds in the 
Bank of the United States in 1819. 

But the Senator told us that the deposit banks 
have only eleven millions of specie, and endeav- 
ored to make an impression that this was all their 
resources with which to refund to the Govern- 
ment nearly thirty-two millions. If this was a | 
true test of the ability of banks, what has been 
the situation of the Bank of the United States, 
which the Senator has regarded as so safe a de- 

ository of the public treasure? In 1831 that | 
co had but 65,198,682 in specie, when the | 
Government deposits were $7,252,249, and pri- 
vate deposits $9,115,836, and its circulation was 
$22,399,447; making in the whole, to say nothing 
of other debts, $38,768,532, to be paid from a | 
specie fund of little more than eight millions. | 
At some’periods, the specie of the Bank of the 
United States has been less, and, if I recollect 
right, the president of that bank has stated in | 
some of his reports, that six millions in specie 
was all that was required for the safety of the 
bank and the public. 

Would the Senator require one rule for the 
Bank of the United States, and another for the | 
State banks? The latter was regarded as per- | 
fectly safe, and as furnishing the best national 
currency for the country, without regard to the | 
specie in its vaults; it was sufficient to rely on its 
general means, and solvency; but the State banks 
must have specie equal to their indebtedness. 

In any view which can be taken of this sub- 
ject, the public funds must be considered as safer, | 
so far as regards any considerable loss, than when 
in the Bank of the United States. As respects | 
capital, that bank had, exclusive of what be- | 
longed to the United States, but twenty-eight mil- | 
lions; that of the deposit banks is more than | 
forty-three million dollars. 








The conditioh of these deposit banks, on the 
31st day of March last, according to.a report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the 23d of April, 
was as follows: 


Loans and discounts. .....++. «+ +$68,850,287 67 
Domestic exchange... +++0.+++e+ 32,775,529 42 
Real estate... ..ee. cccscccse 1,929,056 68 
Due from banks... ...+.ee+eee2 15,931,916 22 
Notes of other banks .........++ 11,107,447 78 
Specie... .eecececsseccserecesees 10,885,996 92 | 
Foreign exchange....escceesses 532,450 96 
EXpenses....cccccccscccsccesece 184,901 22] 
Other investments .....e0+ee.e++ 10,651,759 92 | 





$152,849,346 79 








Capital... .eesecccerccccce see $43,690,980 28 
Treasurer of the United States... 33,294,024 08 
Public officers. .cocccccccccescce 3,477,252 42 
Due to banks ...ceccecesceeesss 15,366,674 49 
Contingent fund....cessecseeees 1,102,763 15 
Profit and loss, &c....seeeeeeeee 4,094,358 12 
Circulation........ 28,796,186 98 | 
Private deposits...... eccesecees 15,453,092 11 | 
Other liabilities........seeees00+ 7,574,015 16 | 


$152,849,346 79 
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I have made these statements, not from any 
partiality to the deposit banks, as I am not their 
advocate, and consider all banks as conducted 
essentially on the same principles—to make the 
greatest profit, without regard to the public or 
private interests of the community. I do not | 
orenrrs of their having so large an amount of the 
public funds, and especially without paying any 
interest for the same; but this is an unusual and || 
unexpected state of things, and I trust will soon || 
be remedied. My object has not been to defend || 
these banks, but to show that the public funds 


are safe. 










































































In addition to the security afforded by the cap- 
ital and other property of the banks, the Secretar 
of the Treasury cor in some cases required col- 
lateral and personal security for the public depos- 
its. These contracts, the Senator from Kentucky 
informs us, are totally void, because there is no 
law expressly authorizing them. He asks, with 
apparent triumph, by what authority and under 
what law these contractsare made? This objec- 
tion, if valid for any purpose, is applicable to the 
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contract itself; for there is no act expressly au- 
thorizing the Secre 


to employ agents for the | 


safe-keeping of the public revenues. If the argu- | 


ment proves anything it proves that the contracts | 
with the banks are illegal and void, and that the | 


money can never be reclaimed. If the contracts 
are valid, then the stipulation for personal security 
is binding, as that is a part of the contract. The 
argument proves too much, and therefore proves 
nothing at all. 


The Senator also says, that the regulation of the | 
Secretary requiring the deposit banks not to issue | 


bills of less denomination than ten dollars, is an 


alarming assumption of power; a species of ex- | 
ecutive raretion designed to regulate the cur- | 


rency.. He says he will not inquire whether the 


regu ation is a wise one or not; whether it is | 
calculated to have a beneficial or injurious influ- | 


ence; but asks where the Secretary gets his power 
to control the State banks, and regulate the cur- 


rency of the country? He had supposed this | 


power belonged to Congress. Why, the Senator 
must know full well, that neither Congress nor 
the Secretary have any power over the State 


banks. This, like the requirement of. personal | 
security, is only a part of the contract. The | 
Secretary, in employing the fiscal agents of the | 


Treasury, can prescribe such conditions as. he 
sees fit, not inconsistent with law, but the ageht 
is not bound to agree to them, nor has the Sec- 
retary any means to enforce him to onpy with 
his conditions. All that he can do is to decline 
to employ the agent who will not comply with 
the conditions he may prescribe. This is the 
alarming usurpation which the Senator has dis- 
covered. But he will not inquire whether the 
object. is a good one or a bad ane; which, it ap- 
pears to me, is the essential point. Are we to 
understand that he is opposed to restraining the 
circulation of small bulls issued by the State 
banks? If not, why this complaint of an attempt 
to stop their circulation by contract with those 
banks, which are employed as the receivers of 
the public revenues? It is said that the present 
surplus in the Treasury, and which is deposited 
in the State banks, is unprecedented and dan- 
gerous. An overflowing Treasury seems to be 
a subject of as much alarm now as an exhausted 
one did two years ago, which was then so con- 
fidently predicted. “*The large amount of money 
in the Sesser had arisen from two causes: the 
unprecedented sale of public lands, which during 
the year 1835 and the first quarter of 1836 have 
exceeded twenty millions; and the delay to pass 
the appropriation bills, whereby money that 
ought to have been paid out, is still retained in 
the Treasury. But, from the remarks which have 
just been made on this subject, it might be sup- 
posed that there had never before been a balance 
in the Treasury. But there have usually been 
balances, and at times very large balances, which 
have been deposited either in State banks or in 
the Bank of the United States. The balance in 
the Treasury at the close of the year 1815, and 
deposited in State banks, was $13,000,000; in 
1816, $22,033,519, more than two thirds the 

resent amount; in 1817, when the Bank of the 

nited States was cneoursging speculations in 
stocks, and using the funds of the Government 
for that purpose, the balance was $14,989,465; 
in 1823, it was. $9,463,922; in 1826, $6,358,586, 
in 1827, $6,668,000; in 1828, $5,972,000; in 1829, 
$5,668,000. From the last period, to the time 
the connection of the Treasury with the Bank of 
the United States was terminated, there was a 
balance of from five to ten millions. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray] has alluded to the State banks, and ap- 
parently with the purpose of creating a panic, on 
account of the rapid increase of these institutions, 
and the alarming extension of the paper system. 
In his apprehensions on this subject I can fully 
pees but ean, by no means, concur in what 

e assigns as the cause of the increase of the State 
banks. He attributes it to the measures of the 
Government in hostility to the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, or to the overthrow of that bank. 
This cause rests on an assumption of a fact, 
which is not trae—the Bank of 
has not been destroyed, nor has its operations 


ceased. It is true some of its branches have been. 


discontinued; and this circumstance, with other 


e United States. 
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causes, may have had some influence on the 
establishment of State banks in. some of the west. 
ern States; but if the withdrawal of the capital of 
this bank is to be regarded as occasioning the 
incorporation of State institutions, it is a cause 
that could operate only so far as to supply, by 
State banks, the amount of capital withdrawn } 
the bank of the United States; and this would be 
no increase of the aggregate banking capital in 
the Union. 

Nothing can be more unfounded, and even pre- 
posterous, than the pretension that the Bank of 
the United States  paanenioe the establishment 
of State banks, and restrained their operations, 
This position, so often and constantly asserted, 
is not only unsustained, but is opposed both to 
facts and principle. In point of fact the State 
banks have increased more rapidly since the es- 
tablishment of the Bank of the United States in 
1816, than they ever did previous to that period. 
And in respect of principle, it is absurd to con- 
tend that banking 1s to be limited and restricted 
by superadding the legislation of the Union to 
that of the States, in granting bank charters. The 
cause of the alarming multiplication of banks and 
increase of bank capital lies much deeper. It is 
to be found in the soirit of traffic and speculation 
which prevails so extensively in our country, and 
which the Bank of the United States has been, in 
an eminent degree, instrumental in engendering 
and sustaining. Shall the champions of the Bank 
of the United States, who maintained that its 
notes were the only sound national currency, 
reproach those who were opposed to that cor- 
poration, and to the present banking system gen- 
erally, for the consequences and evils of the un- 
precedented increase of banks in the States? Sir, 
such taunts come with a bad grace from the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Who are the advocates of State banks, and 
the petitioners and applicants for their charters? 
Are they not the supporters of the Bank, or a 
Bank, of the United States? In some of the States 
it is true that many who were, or professed to be, 
opposed to the national bank, are the zealous 
supporters of the State institutions. But there 
are a large portion of those opposed to the Bank 
of the United States who disapprove the whole 
banking system, or desire to reform it by with- 
drawing a large portion of the paper circulation, 
and substituting a hard money currency in its 
place. In my own State, this is almost universally 
true; all who are opposed to the Bank of the 
United States are opposed to the multiplication 
of State corporations, and in favor of restricting 
the circulation of the existing institutions. The 
increase of State banks, the last two or three 
years, is truly alarming; and if this spirit is not 
checked, an explosion of the entire paper system 
will be inevitable. In an able work by Mr. Gal- 
latin, formerly Secretary of the Treasury, he 
states that in 1830 there were two hundred and 
eighty-one banks in the United States, with a 
capital of $95,000,000; and it is now estimated 
that there are about seven hundred and fifty 
banks, possessing an aggregate capital of nearly 
$300,000,000. r. Gallatin’s statement was not 
entirely correct, and probably fell short of the 
true number; it was five short of the number 
in Connecticut. But the increase of banks and 
banking capital has been sufficiently rapid and 
alarming; it cannot have been less than one hun- 
dred per cent. the last three years. If this spirit 
of speculation and gambling continues, and, in- 
aot of being checked, is snevemand by the 
improvident and reckless legislation of the States, 
a fatal and ruinous explosion of the whole paper 
system must be the consequence. This is as 
inevitable as those results which follow from 
natural causes, And will no effort be made to 
arrest these evils? Will the prudent, the wise, 
and the honest, calmly witness, and without an 
effort to arrest an evil of such magnitude, the 
gathering elements fraught with such incalculable 
calamities to their country ? 

The Senator.from Kentucky says that the sur- 
plus in the Treasury has already engendered @ 
spirit of extravagance and wastefulness; that 1n- 
stead of the old republican practice of inqul 
what is the lowest rate of appropriations w! 
which the service can be carried on, the inquiry 
now is, what is the highest rate, and how we can 
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spend the most? On what authority was this 
remark made, applied. as it was, to the appro- | 
priations gonarely! It is wholly gratuitous and | 

unsupported. e only inquiries of the kind 
which have been made of the head of any Depart- 
ment have been confined to fortifications and other 
ermanent objects connected with the defense of 
the country. These are no part of the ordinary | 
annual expenditures. How far it may be wise to | 

o in expenditures for purposes of this kind may | 

a question; but whatever itis srapes to expend | 
in public works for the defense of the country 
may as well be expenses in one year as in a| 
series of years. Indeed, this is true policy and | 
economy; for the more time which is consumed | 
in laying out the money, the more of it will be | 
abstracted by the agents who have the disbursing 
of it. If an individual has occasion to build a 
house, will he not do it in one season, or in as 
short a period as he can find any one to contract 
to do the job? He does not consider it economy 
to be several years about it; neither does he regard 
the outlay as a part of his annual expenditures. 
He considers it as an investment—as an addigion | 
to his estate. Whatis true of an individual is 
true of the Government. Whatever it may be | 
proper to expend on fortifications, ordnance, or 
other permanent means of defense, the shorter | 
the period in which the money can be expended | 
the better, if there is no waste in the application. 
Neither are appropriations for purposes of this 
description to be regarded as a part of the annual | 
expenditures of the Government any more than 
the erection of a house is to be regarded as a part | 
of the annual expenses of an individual. The calls | 
for the maximum appropriations for permanent | 
objects of defense are no evidence of profuse ex- 
penditure as asserted, but of true economy, es- 
posal when we have money on hand that we | 
iave no other use for. 

The compromise tariff act of 1833, to which 
the honorable Senator alluded with so much | 
complacency, is not entirely irrelevant to the | 
subject under consideration, as that law has in 
part contributed to produce the surplus which the 
gentleman seems so anxious to seize upon for. 
distribution, He seems to look back upon that 
compromise as a bright spot in the record of his | 
political life; the gentleman appears to have been 
partial to compromises, and has had a hand in | 
many of different descriptions. The tariff com- | 
promise, so far as it was a means of quieting, for | 
a time, a distracting question, and of calming the 
troubled elements in one quarter, was a salutary 
measure; but the principles of the compromise 
were unsound and unwise. The reduction of the 
high duties was too slow, on the one hand, whilst 
on the other the attempt to establish by compro- | 
mise a uniform principle of imposing duties, was | 
either delusory or a gross assumption of power. 
In consideration of retaining the high rate of | 
duties, subject to a gradual reduction for ten | 

ears, the principle of discrimination in regu- | 
ating the duties is proposed to be relinquished. 
Those engaged, or having capital invested, in | 
manufactures in 1833, were to become rich by | 
the protection afforded to them during the ten | 
years of high duties; and those who might become | 
interested in manufactures near the close or after | 
that period, were to be left to shift for themselves. | 
There is no reason on earth why from fifty to | 
seventy-five per cent. should be required to pro- 
tect the manufactyring interests in 1833, which 
could be sustained by duties of twenty per cent. 
in 1842. Either the high rate of duties was not 
required, or the point of depression is so low as 
will sacrifice the manufacturing interests. The 
experience and skill requisite to the successful 
rosecution of most branches of manufactures 
been acquired in 1833; and although there 
are constantly improvements taking place in all 
the arts, yet as these are as great in land and 
other manufacturing countries as in this, they 
will give no advantage or security to our manu- 
fattures. In rd to the attempt to settle by an 
act of Congress, under the assumption that it is 
& compromise, a uniform rule by which all duties 
are to be imposed after the year 1842, if not alto- 
gether delusory, it can only be regarded as a new 
to amend the Constitution. 
_ It would in fact, be an amendment of the most 
important character. The duties on foreign im- 
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portations, as the principal source of the public This estimate for the remainder of the current 
revenue, as well as incidentally affording protec- || year, and for 1837, ig considerably below the cal- 
tion to the manufacturing interests of the coun- || culations of the friends of this measure, as they 
try, have been a subject of more legislation than || consider that the sales wiil be nearly or quite at 
any other, and must continue so for all time to || the rate they were during the last year, when they 
come. The state of the Treasury, the growth || exceeded fifteen millions. But 1 have supposed 


|| of new interests at home, the decay of old ones, || that the pressure on the money market which 


foreign legislation, and various other causes, will || now prevails, and will be likely to continue, will 
require frequent modifications of the revenue || check the speculation in lands. The estimate, 
laws. To attempt, therefore, to restrict, limit, || however, may be low. 
or regulate the power or action of Congress over ||__In a financial view of this measure the bill be- 
this subject by an ordinary law, or by any un- || fore the Senate may be regarded in the light of 
derstanding or compromise among the leading || an appropriation bill. Should it become a law, 
members of Congress as to the passage of that |! it will take from the Treasury, during the pres- 
law, is preposterous. It is an attempt by one || ent year, about thirty-seven million dollars. The 
angen to tie up the hands of their successors, || first question, therefore, is the effect it will have 
arid deprive them of that equality of power which || on the finances, and whether such a sweeping 
the Constitution has conferred on each successive || appropriation will not exhaust the Treasury, 
Legislature. Had the high rate of duties been || and render it difficult to carry on the different 
brought down to a proper point of reduction || branches of the public service? 
more rapidly, it would have lightened the taxes, | Without pretending to accuracy, the following 
and we should have had less surplus in the || statements and estimates of receipts and expendi- 
Treasury to contend about. tures may throw some light on the subject of the 
Mr. President, having disposed of the extra-|| finances of the year: 
neous and preliminary topics, I will proceed to || Money in the Treasury on the Ist of April, in 
consider the bill before the Senate. ‘This meas- round numbers,....+..+0++ee-++-$32,000,000 
ure, in any view which can be taken of it, is of |! Rgtimated receipts from the customs 
the highest importance. The bill provides for || for the three quarters of the year 
distributing among the States, according tothe |! 18936, at the rate of eighteen mil- 
Sanewe penne of representation, the net pro-|| — jions for the year..sseeeeeeess++ 13,500,000 
ceeds of the public lands for five years, com- || Fstimated receipts from the public 
mencing with the year 1833 and ending with the || jands for the three quarters of the 
year 1837. As amended at one time, it proposed FOR s 0s gs0-08 eat nS RCA ya 
to distribute the proceeds of the lands for nine || 
ears, from 1833 to 1841. That amendment has || 
een abandoned by the friends of the bill, and it | 
now stands as at first introduced. There are | ap Im 
some minor principles in this bill, as the grant|| The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Warte} and 
of certain portions of lands to the new States, || others have estimated the money now in the Treas- 
and the allowance to those States of ten per cent. || ury, and what will be received during the yo: 
of the sales of public land within their territories, || at seventy millions. I do not understand the 
which I do not propose to notice. The bill as it || process by which they make so large a sum, and 
now is, should it become a law, will distribute || am persuaded that it is altogether an over esti- 
among the States about forty-five million dollars. || mate. 1 do not claim — accuracy for the esti- 
Its friends calculate upon a large sum. Before |! mate I have made, but believe it will be found 
the amendment was disagreed to, the bill would | not to vary essentially from the truth. The cal- 
have distributed eighty-seven million dollars, pro- || culation as to the custom is based on the assump- 
vided the sales of the public lands for the ensu- || tion that the importations of dutiable articles will 
ing five years should equal what the friends of || be equal the present-year to the last, when the 
the measure estimate them at—ten millions a, duties on imports were about nineteen millions. 
year I think, however, that estimate much too || But by the compromise act of 1833, one tenth 
ligh. Eighty-seven millions would be nearly | part of the excess of duty over twenty per cent. 
one half of the proceeds of all the lands now || is taken off, which will amount to about one mil- 
unsold in the States and Territories. The gross || lion dollars, leaving for the duties of the whole 
amount, at the minimum price, has been esti- || year eighteen millions. The first quarter, it is 
mated by the Senator from New York (Mr. |) true, has considerably exceeded that rate; but the 
Waicur] at one hundred and eighty-seven mil- || great amount of importations the last quarter of 
lion dollars. This bill, as it is, wall distribute || 1835 and the first quarter of the present year will 
more than one quarter of the whole proceeds of | be likely to occasion less importations the three 
the public lands in the States and Territories. _|| last quarters of the present year. In connection 
By a report of the Secretary of the Treasury it || with this cause, the extreme pressure on the 
appears that there are in the States and Territories || money market in the commercial cities must oc- 
122,397,462 acres of lands surveyed and offered || casion a check and reaction to all kinds of busi- 
for sale, and which was unsold on the 30th Sep- || ness. This cause will operate still more forcibly 
tember last, and 9,772,739 acres surveyed and || to check the sales of the public land, a great por- 
not offered for sale, making 132,170,210 acres of || tion of which the last year and the first quarter 
which the Indian title has been extinguished. | of the present has been purchased on speculation. 
There are, besides, 79,126,838 acres to which the | When good notes, as is said to be the case, are 
Indian title has ngt been extinguished; but this || discounted in New York at from thirty to forty 
will cost nearly as much as we shall get for it. || per cent. interest, it can hardly be supposed that 
The bill in its present form will distribute a large || money will be extensively employed in land 
share of the proceeds of the entire national do- speculations. All revulsions in business imme- 
main. It is retrospective in its operation, and will || diately affect the revenue, from whatever source 
distribute all the money raised from the sale of || derived, and hence the great fluctuations which 
the public lands since 1833, which will include || our revenue has experienced both from customs 
nearly the entire balance now in the Treasury. ||and the public lands. The receipts from the 
The gross’ receipts for the sale of the public || customs in the year 1816 were $36,306,874; in 
lands which will be distributed should this bill | 1817, $26,283,348; in 1819, $20,283,608; in 1820, 
ass are— $15,005,612; and in 1821, $13,004,447. The year 
1 1833..cccccrcccdecccccccerccces $3,967,651 1816 was the first after the war, which accounts 
Tn 1834...0-.eeresesecereceseeeees 4,875,650 || for the great excess of importations; but from 
it TE. na aeand one-0bbn ee ote ones 1817 to 1821, a period of four years, the revenue 
First quarter of 1836.....++++++++++- 5,439,650 || was diminished. more than one half, falling off 
Money now in the Treasury to be dis- nee than twenty-six millions to shttoes 
piccptnat sales for the last Stee | Speculation in public lands commenced in 1818, 
| sales then being made on credit, and the receipte 


quarters of the year 1836, estimated 8,500,000 | for lands the following year were $3,270,000; in 





8,500,000 


Total revenues of the year... +++««-$54,000,000 








Alicccccccesccccecesesecetoseoce 


‘ | 1820 they fell off one half. In the years 1823 
Proceeds for 1837 estimated Al. ccces 8,500,000 | and 1820 sep anamel eeeen seas Nene ear te 
istri cove G46, | million; and last year t s have pr 
fale amnenb he Leena —— i! more than fifteen millions, This has ans the 
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result of speculations, which cannot continue. 
Itis not to be apprehended that the reaction which 
has commenced will be as severe or as protracted 
as that of 1819. The embarrassment and dis- 
tress then continued for three years, and extended 
over the whole country. The Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, which had exerted a controlling and 
pernicious influence in originating the spirit of 


overirading and speculation, was also the prin- || 


cipal instrument in occasioning the distress, as it 
was compelled, in self-defense, to make rapid and 
forced curtailments of its loans. From February 
to December it reduced its loans $12,000,000, be- 
ing nearly one third of the whole amount. Of 
this period of distress, Mr. Crawford, in 1819, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, remarked: ‘‘Few 
instances are on record of sufferings so deep and 
extensive as those which have overspread the 
United States.”’ 

Let us now examine into the probable expend- 
itures of the present year. It must not be for- 
gotten that appropriations for the year are one 
thing, and the moneys actually drawn from the 
Treasury for public purposes, are another thing. 

The letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
addressed to Congress early in the session, con- 
tains the following estimates as to the appropri- 
ations and expenditures for the year 1836: 


Estimate of appropriations required for the ser- 
vice of the year 1836......+.... + -$17,515,933 
Appropriations for the services of the 
year 1836, made by former acts of 
CONQTOBS. «2 cece ecesscecesesccees 
Appropriations not required for 1835, 
which it is proposed to apply in aid 
of the service of 1836.......+++. 
Existing appropriations which will be 
required to complete the service of 
the year 1835, and former years, 
but which will be expended in the 
year 1836.....++++... $7,306,765 

Deduct appropriations not 
475,321 


2,273,000 


344,707 


wanted....ee- 


6,831,444 
Total of appropriations for 1836... .$26,965,084 


But the entire amount of these appropriations 
will not be actually expended during the year; 
the last year a little over seven millions were 
unexpended. It therefore will be reasonable to 
conclude that about twenty millions will be re- 
quired to complete the service of 1835 and former 
years, and for the ordinary service of the year 
1836. This estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury is only for the ordinary service of the 
year, and has no reference to the extraordinary 
expenses of the Florida Indian war, for fortifica- 
tions, (except the ordinary appropriations for 
that purpose,) ordnance, increase of the Navy, 
Indian treaties, or any other extraordinary objects 
of expenditure. 

More than two millions have already been 
cope for the expenses of the Indian war 
in Florida; and as the hostile Seminoles have not 
been subdued, a considerable force must be kept 
there during the year, as little can be expected to 
be done during the warm season. Five millions 
will be a very moderate estimate for the expenses 
of this war, and it is to be feared it will exceed 
that sum. The two important Indian treaties 
now before the Senate, snould they be ratified, 
will, it is understood, require an expenditure of 
about seven and a half millions, so that these two 
heads of extraordinary expenditure alone will 
amount to twelve and a half millions. But there 
will be others, amounting to several millions, 
independent of fortifications, increasing the Navy, 
and all other objects of permanent defense. The 
frontiers of the States west of the Mississippi 
have become much ex to Indian hostilities 
by the removal of nearly all the Indians east of 
the Mississippi to the country west of those 
States. There is said to be two hundred and 
forty thousand Indians west of that frontier. The 
war now raging in Texas will, from the known 
character of the Indians, be likely to enkindle a 
spirit of hostility among some of those tribes, 
and additional troops will be required for the 
defense of that exposed frontier. There is, I 
understand, a bill before the House providing for 
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| the President to accept the services of companies 
| of volunteers, not to exceed ten thousand men, 
| for the defense of the western frontier. This bill 
_ will probably become a law, and will involve a 
_ considerable expenditure, probably not less than 
| one or two millions.* 
| These three heads of extraordinary expendi- 
ture alone, added to the ordinary disbursements 
of the year, will make about thirty-four millions 
/and a half, which, deducted from $54,000,000, 
the whole revenue of the year would leave but 
| $19,500,000. What would be the situation of the 
| ‘Treasury, if this bill was to pass? It would draw 
from it, the present year, about thirty-seven mil- 
lions and a half. The sums given are the gross 
amount, from which some deductions are to be 
made. This would occasion a deficit of $18,000,000, 
without any appropriations (except the ordinary) 
for fortifications, ordnance, increasing the Navy, 
or other permanent objects of defense. How is 
this deficiency to be supplied ? There are but two 
ways. We musteither raise the duties on im- 
posts, or borrow the money. If there was to be 
an increase of the customs, it must be done by re- 
storing the duties on the free articles, as the rates 
of duties cannot be interfered with, consistent with 
the compromise act of 1833. But the mode of 
doing it is not material; in any way it will be a 
tax on the country. Will you distribute the 
money now in the Treasury among the States, 
and then raise, by increasing the taxes, fifteen or 
twenty millions for the public service? This is 


raising a regiment of dragoons, and authorizing 


called on to decide. There can be no essential 
error in this statement; for, if the estimate of the 
receipts from the public lands should be too low, 
it would not vary the result; for the whole pro- 
ceeds of the land are to be distributed. Should 
this bill pass, the $29,000,000 now in the Treas- 
ury, being the amount of proceeds from the lands 
for the years 1833-34-35, and the first quarter of 
the present year, would be distributed to the States 
in installments commencing in July, whether there 
was a dollar left in the Treasury or not. Are the 
people prepared to pay fifteen or twenty millions 
in taxes, for the sake of having the money now 
in the Treasury, and which is wanted for the pub- 
lic service, divided among the States, and squan- 
dered on works of internal improvements? All 
the objects, too, for the more complete defense 
of the country must be abandoned. 

If this bill should not become a law, there will, 
according to the estimates and statements made, 
be a surplus at the close of the year of about 
nineteen millions. The various public and pri- 
vate bills before Congress will probably reduce it 
to two or three millions below that amount. Are 
there no national purposes to which this fund can 
be applied wisely and judiciously for the common 
Is it not wanted for 
the more complete defense of the country? Is 
there any one, however averse to an extensive 
system of fortifications, who can doubt that this 
sum is wanted for fortifications, the increase of 
the Navy, ordnance, and the improvement of 
navy-yards? The question is not whether this 
sum can be judiciously and economically ex- 


P on these objects this year, for that 1s not 


benefit of the whole Union? 


necessary, but whether it is for the interest of 
the Union—whether it is wise and patriotic to 
retain this surplus now we have it, and apply it 
as fast as it conveniently and economically can 
be to the defenses of the country. On this ques- 
tion I should think there could be but one opin- 
ion. The sum is less than one quarter what has 
been estimated by the Engineer department and 
the Navy commissioners as being required for 
the objects specified. 

On the subject of fortifications and the defense 
of the country generally the report of the Secretary 
of War recently made is a most important and 
valuable document. His views are sound, judi- 
cious, and practical; they evince a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, and an eminent dis- 
crimination and judgment in the application of 
that knowledge. He does not contemplate a sys- 


' * Since the speech was delivered the Secretary of War 
has requested the appropriation of $1,000,000 for the sup- 
port of an increased force to defend th 
against Indian hostilities. 











e western frontier 





tem of fortifications for the protection of the sea. 
coast, but only for the defense of certain points 
as the la 4 
purposes he does not recommend large and strong 
fortifications constructed to stand a regular Siege 
In the views of the Secretary of War, differine 
somewhat from those of the poe department, 
l 


cities and navy-yards; and for these 


the President has added his full concurrence. 
The engineer department have estimated the 

expense for completing the military defenses of 

the United States, including fortifications, ord- 
nance, arsenals, depots, &c. ,atabout $61,000,000, 

This estimate is made upon a larger and more 

comprehensive scale of fortifications than the 

President and Secretary of War recommend. 

To complete the fortifications now under con- 

struction the estimate is $11,609,444, and for the 

first class of new forts they estimate $5,873,000, 
and for ordnance for the forts $17,840,249. This 
is a subject on which I do not profess to be com- 

tent to form any opinion; but I have now, as 

always have had, a strong aversion to an ex- 
tensive system of fortifications; it does not seem 
to be consistent with the genius of Str institu- 
tions, and has in my mind an intimate connection 
with a standing army. 

The board of ee commissioners estimate 
the expenditures for the naval purposes, as fol- 
lows: 

For increase of the Navy, and purchase of ma- 
terials for preservation, to be used in case of 
WAL. ceercccccccccccseseccscces oHli,100,000 

For ordnance for the Navy....-..-. 1,800,000 

For navy-yards......eececeeeeeeees 3,600,000 


Total, occcocccccccccccccccc sc os$03,160,000 











For all these important objects connected with 
the permanent defense of the country, the surplus 
of the present year, amounting to from fifteen to 
twenty millions, together with the small surplus 
there may be the two ensuing years, cannot, it 
is believed, be deemed more than a reasonable 
and adequate provision. If anything can add to 
the fitness and propriety of applying the present 
surplus to the permanent defenses of the country 
it is the consideration that this fund is not a sur- 
plus revenue, as seems to be supposed. Twenty- 
nine millions out of the thirty-two in the Treasur 
have been received for the sale of the public lands 
the last three years, and twenty millions during 
the past year and the first quarter of the present 
ear his fund has not accrued as a revenue, 

ut from the sale of the public property—the sale 
of the national domain, the most valuable inher- 
itance that any nation ever possessed, and which 
is rapidly wasting away. Is there nota peculiar 
fitness and propriety that this fund should be 
reinvested in permanent works for the common 
benefit and security of the whole country? 

Mr. President, the most important view of this 
subject still remains. This must be regarded as 
a bill for the sequestration of the public lands, 
and the division of them, in whole or in part, 
among the States, and of course withdrawing 
this branch of revenue from the Government of 
the Union. Looking at this measure in this 
light, it is one of the highest importance, not so 
much in a financial point of view as from its po- 
litical bearings and influence. What may be the 
effects of a measure resting on principles so new 
and dangerous no one can foresee; but that its 
operation might be to change our political sys- 
tem is perfectly clear to my mind. This measure 
has been attempted to be supported on two 
grounds, neither of which, it is believed, can be 
sustained. 

Ist. That it is constitutional, just, and expe- 
dient to divide the public lands among the States 
on general principles, and without any reference 
to the present state of the Treasury; and 

2d. That it is proper as a temporary measure to 
relieve the country from the evils of a redundant 
Treasury, by disposing of a surplus which 1s 
not wanted for the uses of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In relation to the last ground it is sufficient to 
say, that it is not true in point of fact. There 
is no such surplus as this argument presupposes; 
and no surplus at all which is not wanted for 
constitutional, legitimate, and highly useful ob- 
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iects, pertaining to the Governmentof the Union. | 

have already examined this question, and en- 
deavored to show that the surplus at the end of 
the present year would not exceed twenty mil- 
lions, and would in all peony fall short of 
that sum; which, upon the most moderate scale 
of providing for the more complete defense of the 
country, would ke wanted for that object, and no 
doubt considerably more. 

But if there was a surplus, a distribution of it 
among the States would not be the proper rem- | 
edy. It would be unwarrantable to attempt to 
remove a temporary evil by a measure resting on 
anew and dangerous principle. If there is an | 
excess of revenue, which has and is to continue 
to accumulate in our Treasury, the rightful and | 
proper remedy is to remove the cause, to reduce 
the revenue. Stop the money from flowing into 
your Treasury, and it will then distribute itself | 
among the people which is the only just and | 
constitutional distribution. This will be the only | 
just distribution, because it will distribute the | 
money not wanted for the purposes of this Gov- 
ernment among the people, and in the exact | 
proportions which they contribute towards me 
taxes. | 

Itis true the present surplus has mainly accrued | 
from the sales of the public lands; but it is within 
the power, and it is the solemn duty of Congress, | 
so to shape their legislation as to prevent the | 
accumulation of more moncy into the Treasury 
than is required for the constitutional purposes 
of this Government. And it is our duty so to 
regulate and restrict the sale of the public lands, 
or so to reduce the customs as to avoid a surplus. | 
Nothing can be more unjustifiable, or a greater 
abuse of legislation, than to draw more money 
from the people than is wanted for public pur- 
poses, whether by taxation or the sale of the 

ublic property. The accumulation of revenue 
ast year was an extraordinary result from spec- 
ulations in the public lands, which cannot con- 
tinue. Still there is reason to apprehend that 
the money received from this source, whilst the 
imposts are at their present amount, will, for 
several years, occasion some excess in the rev- 
enue. And as the tariff act of 1833 prevents any 
essential change in the customs for several years, 
it appears to be necessary that there should be 
some further legislation, calculated to regulate 
and limit the sales of the publiclands. There are 
other than financial reasons in favor of such a 
measure. The national domain ought to be pre- 
served for actual settlers for generations to come. 
What is not wanted for actual settlement should 
be held by the Government, especially when we 
have no occasion for the revenue derived from 
the sale of it. As long as it is held by the Gov- 
ernment, the same advantages of emigration and 
settlement on the uncultivated lands as are now 
enjoyed will extend to future generations. These 
advantages are of great importance to the whole 
country, being a sure resource for the disap- 
pointed, the unfortunate in the old States, and all 
who have not the means to acquire an interest in 
the soil in the older settlements in the Union. Jn 
the unsettled lands, the vast extent of the public 
domain, every individual who is so disposed, 
however limited his means, can acquire an interest 
in the soil, and become a freeholder. But if these 
lands are suffered to go into the hands of specu- 
lators and capitalists, at the rate they have the 
last year, the actual settlers will have to purchase 
of individuals instead of the United States, and 
may be compelled to pay ten dollars per acre for 
lands they can now get at one and a quarter. The 
capitalists of the country should not be suffered 
to monopolize the national domain, and thus 
interpose themselves between the Government 
and the actual settler. A law properly guarded, 
confining the sales of the public lands to actual 
settlers, appears to be demanded mt the highest 
considerations. With a view merely to regulate 
the revenue, the law might provide the maximum | 
beyond which sales should not be made in one 
year. As the matter now stands, no calculation 
can be made on this branch of revenue, as the | 

receipts within a few years have varied from one || 
million to fifteen millions, and the first quarter } 
of the present year they have been at the rate of 
twenty millions. | 
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Land Distribution Bill—Mr. Niles. 


Mr. President, I will now proceed to make 


some remarks on the main question presented by 
this bill, which is the constitutionality, justice, 
and apnea of dividing the public lands among | 
the States. Tl 

rests on a principle too novel and dangerous to 
be sustained by any temporary reasons, or any 
other conditions, than that it is constitutional, 
right, just, safe, and proper to divide the public 
domain or the proceeds of it among the States, 
and take away this branch of revenue from the 
Federal Government. 


11S Measure is too important, and 


Before considering the objections to this meas- 


ure, let me ask, what are its advantages? It is 
claimed, in the first place, that by taking the 
money now in the deposit banks, and dividing it 
among the States, it will be put in circulation, and | 
thus relieve the present pressure on the money 
market. This advantage would be temporary, | 
and of little importance, if true; but the effect of | 
the distribution would be directly the opposite. | 
The banks, if called on to pay the money, would 
have to press their debtors, which would increase 
the distress, whilst the money, when distributed, 
would be withdrawn from use for several months, | 
as the Legislatures of the States would have to be 
convened before any disposition could be made 
of it. 
is of little moment. 


But this matter being entirely temporary, 


The main benefit calculated upon, from the 


measure, is to increase the resources of the States. | 
As the bill was first introduced, it directed the 
application of the money either to internal im- 


rovements or education. As it now is, it may 
e applied to any purpose whatever, and will be 
entirely subject to the disposal of the State Legis- 
latures. They can apply it to their cuneanay 
expenses, if so disposed. It is to be presumed, 
however, that in general it will be applied to 
works of internal improvements, and this may 
be regarded as the object of the bill. It is to 

rovide for carr ing on internal improvements 

y the funds of thes Government, through the 
agency of the States. It is attempting to do in- 
directly what it is now admitted we cannot do 
directly. What will be the effect of the sudden ap- 
plication of nearly fifty million dollars to objects 
of this description? Will it not give an undue 
and dangerous impulse to the spirit of internal 
improvement? and does not that spirit now re- 
quire rather to be checked than stimulated into 
greater activity? What will be the effect on the 
business of the country of withdrawing so large 
a capital from other pursuits to be invested in 
railroads and canals? And this must be the re- 
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canals? A bill is now pending for the assumption 


of the Dutch loan, due by the cities in this Dis- 
trict, making about two millions more on account 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal.* 

How will the States apply these funds? Some 
of them are constructing works in behalf of the 
State, and will probably apply them in that way; 
but most of the States will invest the money in 
subscription to stock in corporations, and thus 
increase the power and influence of these danger- 
ous monopolies. 

Railroads are at this time the most popular 
kind of internal improvements, and when con- 
structed by corporations, with the chartered priv- 
ileges which have been conferred on them in the 
eastern States, are the most dangerous monopolies 
which have ever been permitted to exist in a free 


| country. They are merely private ways, and no 


person can use them, or pass over them, without 
the consent of the company. They are allowed 
to fix their own rate of tolls, whilst their advant- 
ages enable them to destroy all competition by 
stage lines, or other means of conveyance, Like 
all other monopolies, their advantages, whatever 
they may be, are enjoyed exclusively by the 
‘company. They are little or no benefit to the 
| public, whilst they are a serious injury to the 
agricultural class, by throwing out of employment 
the great number of horses now used in stages 
and other modes of conveyance, and destroying 
the market which was thus created for the pro- 
| ducts of farms. 


‘| It may be laid down as a general truth, that 
\| neither railroads nor canals are of general utility 


and advantage to the country, except where they 


|| tend to raise the price of the products of agriculiure 
\| or increase the demand for labor. And these results 
\| are only produced by such canals or railroads as 
|| open a market by supplying cheaper and better 
|| facilities of conveyance to portions of country 
\| which were deprived of one. 
\| railroads and canals are of no general utility, and 
,| add nothing to the common prosperity. Their 
|, advantages are confined to a very small class, 
|| whilst their disadvantages affect a very numerous 
| class. The fallacy of these, and all other expe- 
| dients for advancing the prosperity of the coun- 
|| try, by any other means than by increasing and 
| giving greater scope to its industry, must soon 


In all other cases 


| become manifest. 


Is it right and just to tax the 


|| people for objects of this kind? or to apply the 


funds of the whole people to purposes which can 
be beneficial only to a few, and those the wealthy 
| classes? 

|| But it is alleged, as another advantage of this 








sult, as the funds of the Government are loaned || 
out to individuals, who are employing them in }| 
the various departments of useful business; and 
they must be collected in when the banks are || 
required to pay over the money. It is an error 
to suppose that those funds are in the deposit 
banks. They are in the hands of individuals; 
and should this bill pass, must be withdrawn 
from the debtors of the banks, and, of course, | 
withdrawn from those branches of business in | 
which they are now employed. Would not the 
great interests of the country suffer by with- | 
drawing so large a capital from them, and invest- || 





ing it in canals and railroads? 

‘Would not this sudden impulse to internal | 
improvement be likely to involve the States in 
extravagant and ruinous projects? A consider- 
able portion of the works of this kind are of little 
or no value. The 








principal canal in my own || money? 


measure, that it will settle the long agitated ques- 
tion of internal improvement as relates to this 
Government — will quiet the public mind, and 
strengthen the Union. ‘[ cannot concur in this 
opinion. Is it to be supposed that this question 
is to be settled by agitating it in a new and more 
dangerous form? What is this but the old ques- 
tion of internal improvement in a new and dis- 
guised form, and therefore the more dangerous ? 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cuay] says 


| the West will not long submit to have all the 


public money expended on the sea-board. Sir, 
this is a slander on the West. Will the people 
of the western States wish to see the Constitu- 
tion violated, or any dangerous principles intro- 
duced into the Government, to secure what they 
may conccive to be an equal participation in the 
advantages of the expenditures of the public 
I do not believe it. The gentleman 


. 


the Union. 


State, continued by another in the State of Mas- || docs great ipjuation to that patriotic portion of 
’ 


sachusetts, both of which have cost nearly one | 
million dollars, is of no value. 
States are ofa similar character. It would seem | 
that the moneys expended by the Government 
of the Union on canals and roads should admon- | 
ish us against wasting the resources of the coun- 
try on unimportant objects of this kind. Congress 
has appropriated nearly ten million dollars to 
roads and canals; about six millions on the Cum- 
berland road; one million on the Delaware and 
Chesapeake canal; one million on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal, half a million on the Dismal 
Swamp canal, and some others. 
has ever been received for these vast expendi- 
tures; and what is the value of these expendi- | 
tures; and what is the value of the stock of these |! 


as a citizen of the East, and a 


Many in other |} Representative of an eastern State, will defend 


the West against this unworthy imputation. 
Neither aon Vadenlt the justice of this complaint; 
the West have their share of the public advant- 
ages. The disbursements in relation to the pul- 
lic lands, and the numerous grants which have 
been made of them for the purposes of education 
and internal improvements, are at least equiy- 





* This bill has since passed, and providys for assuming 
the Dutch loan, made by the cities of Washington, ~‘ 


'| town, and Alexandria, amounting to over a million and a 
What returp | naif.” The stock in the eanal belonging 


to the cities is to 
be pledged as security. The United States have now taken 
two miliions and a half in the stock of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal. 
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1e benefits enjoyed by the people in | “and securit 


the Atlantic States from the disbursements of the | 


Government. Itisa mistake to suppose that the 


ublic money expended at any place is essentially | 


eneficial to the contiguous population. The 
= 
a distant part of the Union. 

But whilst the advantages of this measure, 
either to the States or the Union, are of a doubt- 
ful character, the objections to it are of the most 


serious kind. The first difficulty is, the very 


plies and property purchased may come from | 


great doubt as to the power of Congress to make | 


such a disposition of the proceeds of the public 
lands. With the exception of Louisiana and 
Florida, these lands were ceded by several of the 
States to the United States, and the rights and 
powers of this Government over them were de- 
rived from those cessions which have been con- 
firmed by the Constitution. We must then look 
not only to the terms and conditions of the grants, 
but to the circumstances and purposes for which 


they were.made. The United States were carry- | 
ing on a war, and had become deeply involved tn | 





La 


nd Distribution Bill—Mr. Niles. 


; and more especially to accelerate 
‘ the Federal alliance by removing, as far as it 
‘ depeads upon them, the before-mentioned im- 
‘ pediment to its final accomplishment.”’ 

Here it is expressly stated that the object of 
the cession was to appropriate the lands as a 
common fund for the expenses of the war, which 
is wer 
were to be a common fund to be divided among 
the States, or for the benefit of the States in their 
several capacities. 

The act of cession of Virginia provides: ‘* that 
‘all the lands within the territory, so ceded to 


_ *the United States, shall be considered as a com- 


debt; they had the civil and military expenses of | 
the Government to meet, whilst they were desti- | 


tute of revenue, and had no power to raise one 
dollar, either by direct or indirect taxation. Their 
only reliance, under the Confederation, was upon 
requisitions on the States. Some of the States 
possessed extensive tracts of waste lands, whilst 


others possessed none; and the latter contended | 


that these lands ought to be ceded to the Confed- 
eration, for the security of the public creditors, 
and as a common fund for the benefit of the 
Union. 

Maryland and Rhode Island had refused to join 


in the Confederation on the ground of this com- | 


plaint. The Congress had repeatedly urged the 
States to cede their lands to the Confederacy, and 
in October, 1780, adopted a resolution, of which 
the following is an extract: 

** Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that 
‘may be ceded or relinquished to the United 
‘ States by any particular State, pursuant to the 
* recommendation of Congress of the 6th of Sep- 
* tember last, shall be disposed of for the common 
‘ benefit of the United States, and be settled and 
‘formed into distinct republican States, which 
‘shall become members of the Federal Union, 
‘and have the same rights of sovereignty, free- 
‘dom, and independence as the other States. 

** That the said lands shall be granted or settled 
* at such times and under such regulations as shall 
‘hereafter be agreed on by the United States in 


‘ Congress assembled, or any nine or more of | 


*them.”’ 

The grants of the several States were made in 
pursuance of this resolution of Congress, and all 
refer to it; and this resolution shows what was 
the intention and object of Congress. It proves 
that the Congress had two objects in view in 
obtaining the cessions from the States; one to 
promote the settlement of the territory and the 
formation of States to be admitted into the Union; 
the other, the disposal of the lands for the common 
benefit of the United States, not for the common 
benefit of the several States, or the States in their 
separate and sovereign capacity, but for the ben- 
efit of the whole in their confederate capacity. 

In pursuance of the aforesaid resolution of 
Congress, the State of New York passed an act 
authorizing the cession of its lands. The fol- 
lowing extract from the preamble explains the 
object: 

** Whereas, nothing under Divine Providence 
‘can more effectually contribute to the tranquil- 
‘ lity and safety of the United States of America, 
‘ than a Federal alliance on such liberal principles 
‘as will give satisfaction to its respective mem- 
* bers; and whereas the articles of confederation 
‘and perpetual union, recommended by the hon- 
‘ orable Congress of the United States of Amer- 
‘ ica, have not proved acceptable to all the States, 
‘it having been conceived that a portion of the 
‘waste and uncultivated territory within the 
‘ limits or claims of certain States ought to be 
‘ appropriated as a common fund for the expenses of 
‘the war; and the people of the State of New 
‘ York being, on all occasions, disposed to man- 
‘ ifest their regard for their sister States, and their 
‘earnest desire to promote the general interest 


mon fund for the use and benefit of such of the 
United States as have become, or shall become, 
menibers of the Confederation or Federal alli- 
ance of the said States, Virginia inclusive, ac- 
cording to their respective proportions in the 
general charge and expenditure, and shall be 
faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that pur- 
pose, and for no other use or purpose what- 
soever.”” 

The act of cession of Massachusetts provides 
that the lands were to be ‘ ceded or relinquished 
‘to the United States, to be disposed of for the 
‘common benefit of the same, agreeably to the 
‘ resolve of Congress, of October 10th, 1780.’’ 

Connecticut ** released and ceded her right of 
‘ jurisdiction and soil to the country one hundred 

‘and twenty miles west of the western boundary 
‘of Pennsylvania to the United States in Con- 
‘ gress, for the common use and benefit of said 
‘ States, Connecticut included.’’ 


The cession of Georgia provides: ** That the | 


‘lands conveyed shall be considered as a common 
‘fund for the use and benefit of the United States, 


* Georgia included, and shall be faithfully disposed | 
* of for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose | 


© whatsoever.’’ 


Whether, therefore, we regard the situation of 
the States at the time, and the object of the ces- 


incompatible with the idea that they | 


| 
| 
| 





| 








sions as apparent from the circumstances under | 


which they were made, or the language of the 
acts of cession, it appears perfectly clear that 
those lands, so far as the right of property was 
concerned, were vested in the United States, or 
such of them as had joined the Confederacy, and 
were to constitute a common fund for the benefit 
of such States in their federative capacity, and 
not in their separate capacity as independent 
sovereignties. The States were to share in this 
fund in proportion to the general charge of ex- 
penditure as apportioned by Congress among the 
States. So far as the expenses of the Confederacy 
could be defrayed from the proceeds of these 
lands, the requisitions upon the States were to 
that extent diminished, and in the same propor- 
tion as the States were assessed. But the rule of 
apportionment adopted in this bill is entirely dif- 
ferent from that prescribed in the grant of Vir- 
ginia. The bill assumes as a rule the Federal 
population, which is a principle of political power 
compounded of free and slave rates The 
rule adopted by Virginia was that of the general 
charge and expenditure as established by the arti- 


cles of confederation, which provided—** That all | 


‘ charges of war, and all other expenses that shall 
* be incurred for the common defense or general 
‘ welfare, and allowed by the United States in 
* Congress assembled, shall be defrayed out of a 
‘common Treasury, which shall be supplied by 
‘ the several States, in proportion to the value of 
‘ all land within each State, granted to or surveyed 
‘ for any person, as such land and the buildings 
‘and improvements thereon shall be estimated 
‘according to such mode as the United States in 
* Congress assembled shall from time to time di- 
‘rect and appoint.” If there was any authority 
for a division of the proceeds of the lands among 
the States, this bill has departed from the rule 
laid down in the cession of Virginia, and assumed 
_€ principle then wholly unknown. The language 
_ of the Virginia grant is very strong and guarded; 
and it not only provides that the lands shall be a 
_ common fund for the United States, but adds that 
** they shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed 
of for that purpose, and for no other use or se 
| whaisoever.’’ They were not to be disposed of 
| for the benefit of the several States, but for that 
| of the United States, or the Confederacy, which, 
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under the confederation, was regarded as General 
Government, with heavy charges upon it, and 
then carrying on a war. According to the ex. 
press terms of the Virginia and Georgia grants, 
this fund could be applied to no other purpose 
whatsoever than the tinea of the Confederacy. 
The intention of the grants was to provide a fund 
for the Confederacy, not for the Btates, which, 
possessing the power of taxation, could provide 
for themselves. 

It has been contended that the clause ** Virginia 
inclusive,’’ proves that the fund was held in trust 
for the States; but there is no just foundation for 
this argument, as that clause was evidently in- 
serted only, from abundant caution, to secure to 
the granting States their share in the benefits of 
the fund, when applied to the purposes of the 
Confederacy, and which would diminish the 
requisitions to be made upon the States. These 
cessions were confirmed by the Constitution, 
with their conditions. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Wurre] has 
referred to the opinions of the President as to 
the power of Congress, expressed in his annual 
message in 1830, regarding a division of the sur- 
plus revenue among the States. But the Presi- 
dent then suggests doubts as to the power of 
Congress ; and in his veto message he says: 
** The Constitution of the United States did not 
delegate to Congress the power to abrogate these 
compacts.’’ On the contrary, by declaring that 
nothing in it shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any par- 
ticular State, it virtually provides that these com- 
pacts, and the rights they secure, shall remain 
untouched by the legislative power, which shall 
only ‘‘make all needful rules and regulations” 
for carrying them into effect. All beyond this 
would seem to be an assumption of undelegated 
power. 

These ancient compacts are invaluable monu- 
ments of an age of virtue, patriotism, and disin- 
terestedness. They exhibit the price that great 
States which had won liberty were willing to pay 
for that union, without which they plainly saw 
it could not be preserved. 

Considering these lands as vested in the United 
States, and appropriated to the uses and purposes 
of the Union by the original grants, and which 
were confirmed in the formation of the present 
system of Government, will it not be inconsistent 
with the grants to divide the fund arising from 
the sale of them among the States ? 

The Federal Government possesses two means 
of raising a revenue, both of which were derived 
from the States. The first is the public lands or 
domain; the second, the power of levying and 
collecting taxes, both direct and indirect. The 
power of levying taxes, like all other powers of 
this Government, is specific and limited; it is in 
its very terms confined to the purposes of the 
Union—to paying the debts and providing for 
the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States. And if the language of that par- 
ticular grant was not so limited, it could receive 
no greater extension, as that would be incompat- 
ible with the theory and structure of the Govern- 
ment. The Government of the Union was estab- 
lished for certain specific purposes and objects, 
defined in the grant of its powérs; and the power 
to levy and collect taxes must be coextensive with 
those purposes, and can extend no further. To 
maintain that Congress can raise a revenue for 
purposes beyond the sphere of its action is a most 
preposterous and alarming proposition. If you 
step one inch beyond that boundary there is no 
limit to the taxing power, and it might be so ex- 
ercised as to annihilate the States. 

Considering the taxing power as confined to 
purposes distinctly Federal, it cannot be exercised 
even for those purposes, except in connection 
with the other source of revenue—that derived 
from the public lands. They were both conferred 
by the States on the Union, and for the same 
purposes; and the taxing power cannot be right- 
fully resorted to except to supply the deficiency 
there may be in the revenue derived from the 
sales of the public lands. 

To dispose of the revenue accruing from the 
sales of the public lands, upon objects not Fed-- 
eral, not within the action of this Government, 
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end then supply the deficiency by taxes, would 


be a most palpable abuse of the tuxing power. 
The power of taxation excited more alarm, and 
occasioned a more determined resistance, than 
against which that distinguished champion of 
opular rights, Patrick Henry, directed his pow- 
erful eloquence. _ ; 
This bill will withdraw one entire branch of 


the public revenue, and of course throw all the \ 
| 


expenses of this Government on to the other. It 
js true it is limited to five years, but the principle | 
Jeads to this result; and when once adopted, it | 


will be acted on from time to time. The great || 
champion of this measure admits that this will || 


probably be the case, and says it is the greatest | 
recommendation of the bill. - 
Why shall this Government tax the people to 


j 


raise money to distribute among the States? Will || 


the people or the States be benefited by this op- 
eration? And what will be its influence on our 
institutions, and the relations between the States 
and the Union? Would not such a principle 
reverse the order of things, and change the very | 
system of the Government? The States possess | 
the primary taxing power; they have conferred | 
on this Government a special, limited power of 
taxation, forcertain specific purposes, cnumerated 
in the Constitution. But if Congress shall raise 
taxes not only for the purposes of this Govern- 


ment, but also for those of the States, it will | 


engross the entire taxing power reserved to the 


States. 


What would be the inevitable effect of such a 


principle upon the States? Would it not be a | 


fatal blow to their independence? Would it not 


tion than any other, or all other measures ever 


yet adopted? Would it not accustom the States | 
to depend on this Government for their revenues, 


and even for their ordinary expenditures? And 
is it supposed that one community can be de- 
pendant on another for its expenditures, without 
gradually losing its independence and sinking 
into degradation? It is impossible. Would not 
the influence of this measure be the most per- 
nicious and corrupting in the Legislatures of the 
States, and even on public sentiment among the 
people? This scheme of distribution is already 

ressed into the service of electioneering, and 
las been so used during the late election in the 
State I have the honor in part to represent. The 
people have thus far resisted its seductive in- 
fluence, and maintained their integrity. How 
long they may be able to do it, remains to be 
known. 

The suggestions of the President, in his veto 
message, in regard to the effect of this distribu- 
tion scheme on the interests, the political rights, 
and the independence of the States, are deserv- 
ing the most profound consideration. 1 will call 
the attention of the Senate to some parts of this 
message. 

‘*Tt appears to methata more direct road tocon- 
‘ solidation cannot be devised. Money is power; 
* and in that Government which pays all the public 
‘ officers of the States will all political power be 
‘ substantially concentrated. The State govern- 
‘ ments—if governments they might be called— 
* would lose all their independence and dignity. 
*The economy which now distinguishes them, 
* would be converted into a profusion limited only 
* by the extent of the supply. 

“‘ Being the dependents of the General Govern- 
* ment, and looking to its Treasury as the source 
* of all their emoluments, the State officers, under 
‘ whatever names they might pass, and by what- 
‘ever forms their duties might be prescribed, 
* would, in effect, be the mere stipendiaries and 
* instruments of the central power. 

‘* I am quite sure the inte ligent people of our 
‘ several States will be satisfied, on a little reflec- 
‘tion, that it is neither wise nor safe to release 
‘ the members of their local Legislatures from the 
* responsibility of levying the taxes necessary to 
‘ support their State governments, and vest it in 
‘ Congress, over most of whose members they 
‘have nocontrol. They will not think it expe- 
‘dient that Congress shall be the tax-gatherer 
‘and paymaster of their State governments, and 
‘thus r all their officers into one mass 
* of common interest and common feeling. It is 


| *itas we may, the bill proposes to them a dead 


| expenses and other incidental losses. 


© The governments of the States will receive seven 


| * pay eight. Buta little consideration will satisfy 


| * poses, if it was otherwise unobjectionable. It || 


| of collection and distribution. 








| pernicious influence be felt in our entire legisla- | 
have a more direct tendency towards consolida- || 


| direct conflict with those of the Union? 
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‘too obvious that such a course would subvert | 


|| our well balanced system of government, and | 


‘ultimately deprive us of all the blessings now 


erm | § derived from our happy Union. 
any other in the Constitution; it was the point | | 


‘ft is difficult to perceive what advantages | 
* would accrue to the old States or the new from 
‘the system of distribution which this bill pro- 


‘ requires no argument to prove that if three mil- 
‘lion dollars a year, or any other sum, shall be 
‘ taken out of the Treasury by this bill for distri- 
‘ bution, it must be elt by the same sum 

‘collected from the people through some other 
‘means. The old States will receive annually a 
‘ sum of money from the Treasury, but they will 
‘ pay ina larger sum, together with the expenses 
It is only their 
‘ proportion of seven eighths of the proceeds of the 
‘sales which they are to receive, but they must 
‘ pay their due proportion of the whole. Disguise 


} 
i 


‘loss in the ratio of eight to seven, in addition to 
This as- 
‘sertion is not the less true because it may not 
‘at first be palpable. Their receipts will be in 
‘large sums, but their payments in small ones. 


‘dollars, for which the people of the States will 


‘ the people that the effect is the same as if seven 
‘ hundred dollars were given them from the ‘Treas- 
‘ury, for which they were at the same time to | 
‘ pay eight hundred.”’ 

In what situation will this distributing scheme | 
place the two Houses of Congress? Will not its 


tion? Ought those who are intrusted with the 
high and responsible duties of making laws for 
the whole Union, and guarding and protecting 
the rights and interests of the whole country, to 
be placed in such a situation that the local inter- 
ests of their respective States are brought into 
If the 
principle of distribution is once established, and 
the States are taught to look to this Government 
for their revenue, will not the members of Con- 
gress be instructed to oppose all important meas- 
ures, calculated to diminish the general fund 
which they wish to distribute among the States? 
The interests of theirimmediate constituents must 
have a controlling influence on the minds of 
members, and the most zealous efforts to increase 
the fund for distribution would be regarded as the 
surest way to acquire local popularity. Every 
important measure for the defense of the country, 
or any other important object, would have to 
encounter this corrupting influence. This is 
really an agrarian law, as it virtually provides 
for a division of the public lands, not among the 
people, but among the States, where the scramble 
for a further distribution or division of it will be 
renewed; and will not this occasion all the evils 
and contentions which attended that species of 
legislation in ancient Rome? And so far as it 
might accustom the people, of the States to look 
up to this central Government for money, would 
it not, in some degree, have the same pernicious 
influence as the laws of that ancient republic, 
which distributed corn among the people from 
the public granaries, and thus poms their 
industry, destroyed their independence, corrupted 
their morals, and worked a change in the polit- 
ical institutions of the country? The inglorious 
author of those laws has transmitted his name to 
remote posterity, only to be despised for weakness 
and political profligacy. 

Mr. President, I must apologize for having de- 
tained the Senate so long, and will close with one 
more observation. The honorable Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cray] remarked that this was 

culiarly a beneficent measure to the whole 

nion. A beneficial nreasure truly; which, dis- 
guise itas you may, is nothing more nor less 
than an artful scheme of raising money from the 
people by indirect taxation, to return to them 

ain—no, not to return it to the people from 
whose pockets it has been taken, but to give it 
to their public agents. 
which bears upon its very face a concealed fraud ; 
for while it purports to cs an act of grace and 
bounty, it is in fact and truth only an attempt to 
buy up the people with their own money. 
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FORTIFYING THE MARITIME FRONTIER. 


REMARKS OF HON. B. RUGGLES, 
OF MAINE, 


In rue Senate, May 21, 1836, 
On the bill making appropriations for Fortifying the Mari- 
time Frontier. 
Mr. RUGGLES said: 
Mr. Presipent: This bill has been slumbering 


on the table for more than two months without 
| any disposition being manifested by a majority 


of the Senate totakeitup. The inquiry through- 
out the country is, where is the fortification bill? 


| What has become of the fortification bill? Why 


does not the Senate act on the fortification bill? 
All the sea-board—all that part of it which has 
not been already provided with works of defense, 
is alive to the subject. No measure is more im- 
periously demanded by the exposed condition of 


| the sea-board, and none more loudly called for, 
| in connection with liberal appropriations for an 


increase of the Navy, by the general sense of 
the country. 

This matter has been delayed and put off till 
it is now too late to do much else than to prepare 


| for entering upon the contemplated works at an 
early period of the next year. 


And why it is 
that this important bill has been postponed for 
others of much less consequence, and suffered, 


| nay, made to lie on the table, while the season 
| for operations has been passing away, | am un- 


able to understand. But 1 hope the Senate will 
now settle the details of it, and do what, in my 


| humble apprehension, the Senate ought to have 


| done two or three months ago. 

The Senator from Tennessee, who has just 
| taken his seat, [Mr. Wutre,] appears to under- 
| stand the Secretary of War as recommending, in 
his report on this subject, a postponement of all 
the new fortifications named in this bill, and the 
| completion of those works only which have been 
| heretofore commenced. But, sir, | have not so 
understood the report. On the contrary, the 
Secretary expressly recommends the construction 
of fortifications at several points where none have 
been commenced. 

If we are to proceed upon the principle that no 
/new works shall be commenced, confining the 
appropriations to the completion of those already 
in a state of forwardness, the State I have the 
honor to represent will still be left without de- 
fenses. She has no works commenced, and 
therefore has none to complete. The views of 
the Senator from ‘Tennessee go to sustain the 
motion submitted by the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Paesron,) when this bill 
was last before the Senate, and which, as I 
understand it, now comes forward for considera- 
tion. ‘The motion was to amend the bill by 
striking out the appropriation for the defense of 
the Kennebec. In making the motion, he an- 
nounced his intention also of moving to strike 
out all the appropriations for works of the third 
class, as classified in the report of the board of 
engineers made in 1821; and also to strike out 
the appropriation for steam batteries. These 
several motions, it seems, are to be met succes- 
sively. Now, the Kennebec falls within the third 
class, in that report, and would therefore be 
embraced in the second proposed amendment. 
But the Senator has thought proper to single out 
the Kennebec river for the separate action of the 
Senate; no doubt supposing it to be a vulnerable 

oint, and more assailable than any other in the 

ill. He does not choose to atiack the whole 
line of fortifications at once, but to break through 
it at some chosen point, and then to cut them up 
in detail. I suppose that would be according to 
military principles. : 

It is not my intention, sir, to take up the time 
of the Senate in advocating the system of national 
defenses, for one part of which this bill provides, 
for 1 apprehend that at this. day few are to be 
found who are willing to hazard théir reputation 
as statesmen by ealling in question the wisdom 
of shielding a maritime frontier, and furnishi 
a navy with convenient and numerous places o 
resort and refuge. The example of other nations 
and the experience of our own; the concurring 
opinion of distinguished statesmen and others 
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eminent for their military science; the established | 
policy of our Government, hitherto sustained by | 
all parties; in fine, history, example, experience, | 
science, and patriotism—all concur in sustaining | 
the system of national defenses which embraces 
a navy and fortifications. The recent report of 
the Secretary of War upon this subject, which | 
has received so much commendation, fully sus- | 
tains the principles of the bill under consideration, | 
differing only in some of its details. | 

Indeed, I do not understand that this system | 
of defense is seriously questioned by the Senator 
who submitted this motion. There is, however, | 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Carirtrenpen,| who, the other day, in endeavor- || 
ing to find sufficient surplus revenue to justify 
its distribution among the States, took occasion || 
to denounce fortifications on the maritime fron- | 
tier as wholly unnecessary to the present and || 
prospective condition of our country. He thought 
we could do without them. He was opposed to 
the whole scheme. And I infer from his remarks 
that he was also opposed to a navy; for he told | 
us that, instead of preventing an enemy from || 
landing on our shores, we ought rather to invite 
him to land—make room for him to disembark, 
that those who should be left to recross the At- 
lantic might carry back with them such experi- 





ence of our hospitality as would deter them and || 


others from a similar enterprise thereafter. 

Sir, there is more chivalry than wisdom in 
such a view of the subject. Fortifications are 
not so much to prevent an enemy from landing 


on our coast as to shut up our harbors, occlude || 


our ports, and lock up the mouths of our rivers, | 
and thus to guard against a sudden attack upon 
our commercial towns by the fleets of an enemy. 

The Senator thinks we should find no 
difficulty in chastising an enemy that should have | 


the presumption to land on our shores. And, sir, || 


he seems to suppose thaf it would argue imbe- 
cility and cowardice to attempt to keep him away 
from our harbors by those ugly, frowning battle- 
ments, and to protect our cities by fortresses. 
Perhaps he supposes it the wisest and most gal- 
lant course to give an enemy’s ships of war free 
access to our commercial towns, and, after he has 
battered them down, to invite him to land and 
measure swords with us! We should unques- 
tionably give him some evidence of our valor, but 
I do exceedingly doubt whether he would carry 
away with him any very high opinion of the 
wisdom of our protective policy. And should he 
not accommodate us by acce ting our invitation— 
should he not choose to land and give us battle on 
shore, we might lose the opportunity of proving 
even our valor. 

But the Senator from South Carolina does not 
go quite so far. I do not understand him as 
opposed to this system of public defenses. On 
the contrary, he claimed for his colleague the 
distinguished honor of having “ fought up”’ this 
system of fortifying the maritime frontier, against | 
much opposition and discouragement, at the time 
he was Secretary of War. And so creditable did | 
he deem the achievement to his wisdom and 
patriotism, that he erected for him a triumphal 
arch, and fixed his statue upon it, and seemed 
resolved that it should not be cast down by im- 





ious hands, without an effort to sustain it there. || 


Phe effort, it must be admitted, was a splendid 
and gallant one. And I trust the honorable Sen- 
ator, whose name and fame it was intended to 
perpetuate, will, by his support of this bill, vindi- | 
cate his claim to the apotheosis designed for him. | 
Yes, sir, I may be permitted to hope that the | 





combined honors of rhetoric and statuary, will 
call up the distinguished Senator alluded to, to 
the support of the bill, against the assault made 
upon it by his eloquent colleague. _ 

Since, then, the system of fortifying the mari- 
time frontier is not to be impugned, I ask, what 
is the objection to this bill? One objection is, 


reat || 


Fortifying the Maritime Frontic 


|| strides, cannot overtake it. And 


is absolutely impossible to exhaust that surplus, 
or to spunge it up by this scheme of fortifications. 
It is asserted that the most liberal, extravagant, 
profuse appropriations for this purpose ‘ cannot 
possibly touch the surplus revenue’’—not even 
touch it; that its increase is going on with so much 
rapidity that prodigality itself, with its utmost 
yet the Senator 
says that the amount appropriated by this bill is 
‘“‘alarming.’’ Appropriations which are neces- 
sarily so insignificant in amount that they cannot 
even touch the surplus in the Treasury, are, at 
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the same time, to be regarded as “ alarming” and | 


arr and leading on to national bank- 
ruptey. H 


understand. 

With a view, however, of diminishing the 
amount appropriated by this bill, it is proposed 
to strike out the fortification for the defense of 
the Kennebec waters, and that is to be followed 
by another to strike out the proposed fortification 


_ for the Penobscot. My purpose is to resist these 
ceerioes as unjust to the State I represent | 
vere; unwise in regard to great and important | 


ow these conflicting views of the | 
|| subject can be reconciled, I cannot very well 


national interests, and as being an utter departure | 


from the constitutional obligation resting upon 
Congress to provide for the common defense. 
The geographical position of Maine renders 


| the question of fortifying her maritime frontier 


| one of great interest to the State as well as to the 


Union. She occupies an intermediate position 
between the rest of the Union and the possessions 
of a foreign Power. Her ports and harbors are 
within a few hours’ sail of the ports and harbors 
of a nation that may be,as she has been, our ene- 


/my. The coast of that State, for many leagues 


at sea, is the most frequented cruising ground in 
time of war, of any portion of the coast of the 
United States. 


It is literally whitened with our | 


| commerce. It is there that an enemy’s cruisers | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| ocean. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


j 
| 
} 
' 
| 
| 


| time of war be occupied by the enemy. 


would reap their rich harvest of prizes, and do 
more injury to the commerce of the country than 
they could do at any other point of the Atlantic 
coast. Leave that coast undefended, and it would 
be swept as with the besom of destruction. All 
the commerce, foreign or coastwise, which is 
carried on by two hundred and fifty thousand 
tons of navigation, would be swept from the 
Our valuable fisheries would be annihi- 


| lated, and the whole sea-board would be lighted 


by the conflagration of our ships, our towns. and | 


foe. 
not be fortified and occupied by us, they will in 
If they 


There are a number of important positions on 


that coast which would be immediately seized || 


upon by an enemy, and made places of rendez- 


vous for his cruisers, privateers, and ships of | 
war; whence they could sally out to intercept | 


our commerce, and ‘* sink, burn, and destroy;”’ 
and where they could refit and levy contributions 
of supplies upon the defenseless inhabitants. 
Sir, this does not rest upon conjecture. It is 
matter of history. 
ofexperience. In the last war with England she 
at once perceived the advantages of occupying a 


| position on the coast of Maine. She early fitted 


that it involves too great an expenditure; that it | 


is entering upon a scheme that will call for appro- 
priations to an unlimited amount. At the same 
time we are told, and from the same quarter 
whence this objection comes, that our Treasury 
is fall to overflowing—that there is now a surplus 
in the Treasury of thirty-two or thirty-three 
millions, with a prospect of some forty-one or | 


forty-two milligns by another yer; that it 


out an expedition which seized upon Castine, a 
position on the Penobscot waters, where the en- 
emy fortified himself. From that position he was 
enabled to commit havoc and devastation upon 
our commerce. The number of merchant vessels 
which that position enabled him to capture I have 
no means of estimating. 

It is for the protection of those waters—the 
waters of the Penobscot bay and river—that one 
of the fortifications is designed. There are a 
number of commercial towns on the bay, whose 

shipping would, in times of peril, seek refuge in 
the river above the contemplated fortification. 
, Among them is Belfast, the proposed Atlantic 
| termination of the Belfast and Quebec railroad. 


| Above the position to be fortified are’ several 
| others, and at the head of navigation is the city 
_ of Bangor, which ships annually from three hun- 


| dred to four hundred millions feet of lumber. 


This city has just sprung into existence. Six 


years ago its population was only two thousand 





| cities, and everything accessible to an incendiary | 
If the harbors on the coast of Maine should | 


With us it has been matter | 


eee 
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eight hundred and sixty-eight. Now it is nine 
‘thousand. Its increase in wealth and enterprise 
exceeds even that of its population. It bids fair 
to be one of the most considerable cities of the 
| North. 
| Kennebec river, which is proposed to be left 
_ defenseless, is one of the largest in New England, 
| It is navigable for large ships of war to Bath, and 
| for smaller vessels to Hallowell and Augusta, 
Bath is a highly commercial town. More ship- 
| ping is built in the district of Bath than in an 
_ other in the State, and a quarter more than js 
built in all the southern ‘Biates put together, 
Above Bath, on the river, there are several 
thriving and prosperous towns. At the head of 
navigation is the capital of the State, and at that 
pace is situated thé arsenal of the United States, 
es, Mr. President, the United States have there 
property in buildings and the material of war to 
a large amount. ould you leave that unde- 
fended? Would you leave not only the valuable 
commerce of that river and adjacent ports, and 
the thriving towns that adorn its banks, but also 
your own arsenal, exposed and unprotected? Did 
you erect your buildings there but for the accom- 
modation of your enemy in time of war? Wasitto 
supply him with arms and munitions of war, that 
ou exposed them, on an unfortified river, in, as 
it may be, his own neighborhood, where he could 
have ready access to them? Sir, to leave the 
mouth of that river unfortified would be a palpable 
invitation to an enemy to come and help himself. 
He would so regard it, and accept the invitation. 
| His very first expedition would be to the capital 
of the State. Without an hour’s notice or warn- 


| ing, favored by a fair breeze, he would run up 


the river, set fire to the shipping at Bath, de- 
molish that and the other towns above it, seize 
upon the arsenal, turn its guns upon our capitol, 
and having supplied himself with whatever he 
might stand in need of from the arsenal, return 


|| musing upon the marvelous wisdom of a nation 





that, with a bloated Treasury, with overflowing 
coffers, could leave such a position unfortified. 
Shall I be told that the citizens of Maine would 
be expected to stand by and defend the property 
of the United States; leave their own villages 
and dwellings exposed to pillage and conflagra- 
tion, and their wives.and daughters to the mercy 
| of a licentious soldiery, to defend your property, 
| which you will not take the trouble to place ina 
condition of security ! 

But is there nothing else to be protected by 
fortifying that coast? Are there no other imterests 


|| to be regarded? Sir, there are there more than 
|| half a million of your population, an industrious, 
| shall not be made places of refuge and protection, 

they will be places of exposure and destruction. | 


moral, enlightened, enterprising, patriotic people, 
who are neither insensible to what they owe to 
the national Government, nor ignorant of what 
the national Government, under the Constitution, 
owes to them. The State possesses a great 
amount of commercial and agricultural wealth, 
and manufacturing enterprise is spreading rapidly 
over the State. TI find, by a report made to Con- 
gress in 1832, by the Secretary of State, founded 
on very partial and incomplete returns and esti- 
mates, that the manufacturesat thatiime amounted 
to upwards of seven million dollars, They ma 
be safely estimated at the present time at ten mil- 
lions. Add to this the value of lumber cut and 
|| sawed annually, estimated at ten millions, and 

the market value of lime manufactured in that 
State, estimated at one million, and we make an 
aggregate of twenty-one millions, independent of 
its agricultural products. The article of wool 
alone, grown in that State in 1832, was estimated 
from the returns at onemillion six hundred and 
forty thousand dollars. It must now exceed 
two millions. There are no means of estimating 
the amount of other agricultural products. But 
I have already shown enough to entitle that 
‘* peninsular State,’’ as the Senator calls it, to 
some little consideration. Not one of the Atlantic 
States possesses so great natural resources, nor 
one which is making more rapid progress in wealth 
and po ulation. : 

The Senator, in his speech preliminary to the 
motion under consideration, took occasion to 
speak of the great amount of exports from the 
southern States, and adverted to the small amount 
of exports from Maine. The inference was that 
more should be appropriated for the defense of 
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the southern, and less for the northern frontier. 
The returns show only the exports to foreign | 
countries. There are no returns which show the 
amount of our coastwise commerce. We must 
arrive at that by inference and estimation. In 
1833, the exports of South Carolina amounted to 
upwards of eleven million dollars, That, with a 
small amount of exports coastwise, deducting 
what was retained for home consumption, may 
be regarded as the product of the labor of the 
roducing class of the population of that State. 
me allowance is to be made for what was 
rown beyond the limits of that State. Maine 
a4 a population somewhat less than South Car- 
olina, but it is an active, industrious population 
of freemen. It does not there take one half to 
keep the other half employed. The product of 
industry and enterprise in Maine cannot be less 
than that of South Carolina. I have no doubt it 
is greater. But the exports from Maine to foreign 
countries for 1833 were short of a million dollars. 
What, then, became of the residue of their pro- 
ducts, making the same deduction for home con- 
sumption? The answer is, it was shipped coast- 
wise. The difference, then, between the commerce 
of Maine and that of South Carolina is this: the 
latter State shows a greater amount of exports to 
foreign markets, and the former a greater amount 
to ports in the United States. They ship more 
to foreign countries; we ship more coastwise. 

Now, I would ask, which is most entitled to 
the fostering care and protection of the Govern- 
ment, the commerce carried on by a State with 
a foreign nation, or the commerce of the States | 
with one another? How would it be in time of | 
war? Which is the true question in reference to | 
our protective policy? ould a cargo of flour | 
shipped from Alexandria or Petersburg, be more 
entitled to protection when destined for Europe, 
than when shipped to Portland, Bath, or Bangor? 
Would you regard as more important the safety 
of a cargo of cotton, when shipped from Charles- 
ton to supply the manufactories of Europe, than 
when shipped for Boston or Portsmouth for the 
use of the factories of Lowell or Dover? The 
answer must be two to one in favor of domestic 
commerce which finds a market for the products 
of one State, and a resource of supplies for an- 
ether; and Congress is under the same constitu- 
tional obligation to protect the commerce carried 
on between the States, as it is to protect foreign 
commerce. 

Sir, there are other considerations to which f 
ask the attention of Senatorsfrom the South and 
Southwest. Itis not difficult to show that the 
whole South and Southwest are directly inter- 
ested in the fortifying the northern frontier, es- 
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pay the frontier of Maine; and I cannot but 
marvel that a motion which goes to defeat an 
appropriation for that purpose should come from 
the South. The great amount of exports from 
the southern States has been adverted to. The 
following is an abstract of the value of exports 
of domestic produce to foreign countries, for the 
year 1833. It is made up from the latest returns 
that have been published: 








In Amer. | In foreign 
vessels. vessels. 


Louisi ‘en 2| 6,921,045 
OUISIANA... 0+ ssseeee 23,759,607 
Alabama............. ana 788 "500 664, 


Total. 















Georgia..........0++| 5, 2,400,483 | 7,567,327 
South Carolina.......| 7;255,981 | 3,864,984 | 11,119,565 
Total of four States ..| 33,402,473 | 14,708,073 | 48,110,564 
Virginia..........++++| 4,740,003] 719,237] 5,469,240 
North Carolina.......| 360,012] _ 111,394| "471,406 
Mississippi ..........| None. None. None. 

Plorida............-.| 175,218 14,967] 190,185 


38,577,706 | 15,553,671 | 54,131,377 
61,286,119 | 29,738,043 | 81,024,162 


Total southern States 
Total United States .. 
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Here we see that the whole amount of the ex- 
ports of the United States was $81,000,000, of 
which $48,000,000 were from the four States of 
Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina alone. To this must be added a amount 
of coastwise exports. Now let me inquire of 
southern Senators by what means this vast 


| 
amount is transported to their foreign and domes- || 
tic markets. Do you ship it in your own vessels? 
To a very great extent you do not. 
Let us see how this is. The following is an || 
abstract of the tonnage built, the tonnage owned, 
and the permanent registered tonnage in 1833: 





| 
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Registered 


aes | 
| 
| 








Tonnage | Tonnage | 
States. tonnage, || 
built. owned. permanent. || 
Louisiana....... eaves 326 | 60,903} 13,100 || 
RRs so ices c0ccts 65 | 7,540 1,392 || 
cso ydncnsene 547 9994| 2,467 || 
South Carolina. ...... 649 | 14,058} 3246 || 
Total of four States..., 1,587 | 92,495 | 20,915 || 
Ee 3,326 50,407 6.834 
North Carolina....... 3,012 38,235 6,603 
Mississippi. .......... 30 1,003 | None 
Mss civecsances 46 3,787 7 

Total southern States, 8 902 | 185,927 | 34,418 
Total United States ..| 161,626 | 1,606,149 | 641,091 | 
Mai... cccceccevcees 51,687 225,329 70,499 
Portland ....... eeeee 7,860 | 49,012 - 
POONONE ss cose ces0ss 11,214 42,772 - 
Penobscot....sseeeees 10,587 


49,412 . 





By this abstract it appears that the whole 
amount of shipping owned in the four States 
mentioned is 92,485 tons: 40,225 of the 60,903 
owned in Louisiana is steamboat tonnage em- 


ployed on the rivers, leaving 52,259 employed in || 
foreign and coastwise commerce. The perma- || 


nent registered tonnage is that which is engaged | 
in foreign commerce with but few exceptions. 
Of that, these four States have but 20,215 tons, 
while the whole amount of American tonnage 
employed in foreign commerce is 641,091. Adopt- | 
ing that proportion, South Carolina should have | 
about 70,000 tons instead of 3,000, having upwards 
of 7,000,000 of exports in American vessels. The 
four States mentioned, with more than half of all 
the exports of domestic produce, own less than | 
a thirty-fourth part of all the American tonnage 
onpinren- 

here is, then, this very great deficiency of 
vessels at the South, and to supply that deficiency | 
she is necessarily indebted to hee States mand 


have an excess above their exportations; the || 


principal of which is Maine, having over 70,000 


tons of shipping engaged in foreign commerce, || 


with less than $1,000,000 of exports. Yes, Mr. 
President, Maine, hitherto overlooked, forgotten, | 


and disregarded in everything relating to the || 


defense of her sea-board, owns nearly 40,000 tons | 
more shipping than all the southern Atlantic and | 
Gulf States south of the Potomac. Nay, I may | 
say she has more spacious harbors, more deep 
and convenient waters, more ports of entry and 
delivery, more facilities for commercial and naval 


operations, than all the southern States together, || 


south of the Chesapeake. 
srenemegnniy The facts, on examination, will | 
be found to bear me out. 

But, sir, I will go further, and inquire where 
the South obtains the vessels she owns. If 1 am 


Ruggles. 


}} wou 
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without defenses, leave her harbors exposed, give 


| up that ** peninsular State’’ to the enemy, and a 
| declaration of war would put an absolute stop to 


ship-building. Her five or six hundred ship- 


| yards would be desolate; and the first six months 


after the commencement of hostilities would see 
our shipping destroyed and its owners ruined. 


|| The effect such a state of things would produce 
| on southern interests dependent on the ship- 


building and ship-owning States, cannot be accu- 
rately estimated. The price of freights would 
be greatly increased. Such a diminution of the 
number of freighting vessels would destroy all 
cg age for freights, and southern producers 

d be compelled to pay whatever northern 
carriers should choose to demand. And thus is 


| the South directly interested in the defense of our 
|| harbors in Maine, and in me posiertan and 


preservation of our shipping. We do not build 


| ships for ourselves alone; we build them also for 
| the South. The ship-yards of the South are in 
|| Maine. 


She is the great ship-building State of 
the Union. Throughout the whole South and 
Southwest every producer of a bag of cotton, a 
hogshead of sugar, or any other article of export, 
has a direct interest in this matter; for they will 
| feel the effect of the increased price of freights in 
the diminution of the home value of their pro- 
ducts. 

Mi. President, there is one other consideration 
| to which I cannot forbear calling the attention of 
the Senate, involving a matter of great national 
interest. I have reference to the long pending, 
and still unsettled controversy between this Gov- 
ernment and that of Great Britain relative to the 
| disputed territory on our northeastern border. 
| It is a large and valuable portion of the State of 
Maine, claimed, and to some extent occupied by 
Great Britain, but which is clearly our rightful 
| domain, and should be held within our sover- 
eignty and jurisdiction. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] 
laid before the Senate, some time since, resolu- 
tions emanating from the Legislature of that State 
which relate to this controversy and to the terri- 
tory in question. It was at a time when I was 
absent from the Senate a few days from indis- 
position. Ihave since seen a published report 
of his remarks on that occasion, in which I find 
| an extract published as having been read to the 
Senate from the report of a committee sent by 
that State some months since to explore and ex- 
amine into the condition of the country in dis- 
pute between the two Governments. A part of 
that extract is as follows: 

‘** The committee have thus briefly noticed the 
‘ outline presented in its passage across this im- 
e poston portion of our domain. When it shall 
‘be explored more fully, it will be found to con- 
‘ tain an inexhaustible treasure, in its deep forests, 
‘ its rivers, and its soil. The condition of all that 


Sir, | do not speak || ‘ portion now held in the custody of England, 


‘ presents matters for serious and anxious reflec- 
| ‘tion. Are we humbled by the lofty pretensions 
| ‘ of a Power from whom we have twice conquered 
‘an honorable peace, or from what cause is it 





not much mistaken, it will appear that she is 
indebted to the North for them, and to a great 
extent to Maine herself. By adverting to the 
abstract, I find that the four States named built 
in 1833 but 1,587 tons, while Maine built 51,687. 


| 


* that our pride seems subdued, while our inter- 
‘ ests are sacrificed? No American, and especially 
‘no map of New England, can traverse this 
‘ region and shut out from his mind the convic- 
‘tion that wrongs have been perpetrated under the 


The district of Bath alone, one of the twelve || ‘ cover of diplomacy, that dare not be defended in the 


districts into which the coast of that State is di- | 
vided, builds a third more than all the southern 


clusive. That one district, for the defense of 


which not a dollar has been expended on any | 
permanent fortification, owns three times the | 


amount of tonnage that is owned by the whole 
State of South Carolina, whose ports have been 
fortified at an expense of little short of a million 


‘ open field. This land, which we claim belongs 


| ‘to us of right, has, for some cause, or to answer 
States together, from Virginia to Louisiana in- } * some purposes, been most i ‘ 


ignominiously surrendered 
* to the custody of a foreign Power. . It does not fail 
‘to impress one strangely, that, after possession 
‘ of more than a quarter of a century—after the 
‘ full exercise of sovereignty, we should quietly 
‘ permit that possession and that sovereignty to 


| 
| 


| 
| 
i 
j 
| 





dollars. The same remark may be made in ref- 
erence to Portland, and the Penobseot. Our 
ships—many of which are among the very best 


intelligent and experienced ship-masters, and 
manned by hardy seamen, are found in all the 
southern ports, New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, 
Charleston, &c., &c., competing for freights and 
taking their produce off their hands at the lowest 
prices of transportation. 

Now, sir, leave the maritime frontier of Maine 


freighting vessels in the world—navigated by | 


|‘ pass into the hands of a foreign Power, and 
|| * thus be held until that Power shall find leisure 
|| § to establish over it a permanent legal title. 
|| ** But your committee will not dweil upon a 
‘ topic so fruitful of unpleasant emotions; they 
|| * were sufficiently harassed by them while trav- 
‘ ersing this region; they could not look abroad 
|‘ without witnessing the depredations and waste 
‘ everywhere committed—they could not fail to 
| * appreciate at its just value the guardianship ex- 
ee over it. They were not blind to the 


‘ trespasses once suppressed by our own agents, 
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* but now renewed upon the timber and the lands, 
‘and that seemed to be pursued with an eager- 
‘ness and an ingenuity chat scorned resistance or | 
‘defied detection, They did not complain, for 
‘ there was no power to redress; nor do the com- 
‘mittee now arraign the conduct of the British 
‘agent; he is powerless on this subject. The | 
‘great mass of the population consider the lands 
‘as waste, and each plunders and appropriates as 
‘his inclination or interest leads him, There 
* have been some devices thought expedient as a 
‘cover for some of the grosser acts under the 
‘eye of the authorities. 
‘are granted by the Government of New Bruns- 
* wick to old soldiers, these are made to cover one 
‘tract unul the timber is stripped, and then it is | 


‘changed to another—a sort of roving commis- || 


* sion, protecting the aggressor when the power 
‘to punish needs but a slight apology to quiet it; 
‘large portions of this region held in trust, thus 
. formally, have recently been claimed as belong- 
*to Canapba, thus taking it out of the jurisdiction 
* of the trustee, the Governor of New Brunswick, 


‘and freeing it from all rale, or law, or agency.”’ | 
One | 


I have read this extract for two purposes. 
is to have the opportunity of reminding the Sen- | 
ator who has made it a part of his speech, that | 
whatever errors of diplomacy have been committed | 
in respect to that matter, were committed by those 
for whose acts the present Administration cannot 
be held responsible. Whatever wrongs have been 


perpetrated under the cover of eer that | 


cannot be defended in the open fiel 
out of measures which ha 
Maine, and which were as much against her 


, have grown 


wishes and interests as they are against the prin- | 


ciples and policy of the present executive depart- 
ment of the Government. I need not be more 
explicit. The Senator was, I think, a member 


of the other House during a period now gone by, | 


where he was a distinguished and abie supporter 


of the then existing Administration, in most of its | 


measures, if not of its diplomacy. 


There is another honorable Senator on this || 


floor who has doubtless some faint recollections 


of interesting circumstances that have taken place | 
in respect to this question, with which his official | 
duties, always ably performed, must have made || 

What reference the Massachu- | 
setts committee had tothe ** diplomacy ’’ at Ghent, | 


him acquainted. 


in which that Senator took a distinguished part; 
or what reference was intended to what took 


place in respect to this matter during his premier- || 
ship under a late Administration, the committee | 


itself can best tell. 

But, sir, it is no purpose of mine, in making 
these remarks, to lay blame at the door of any 
one, 
cussion, of avoiding every topic not legitimately 
connected with the subject under consideration. 
Ifthe Massachusetts committee or the Senator 
had been a little more explicit in the allusion to 
what is called an ** ignominious surrender of ter- 
ritory for some cause, or to answer some pur- 
poses,”’and fixed the imputation where it belongs, 
if it belongs anywhere, I should have spared my- 
self these remarks. 

I have read the extract for one other purpose 
more apposite to the question under considera- 
‘ion. It was to show that Maine was not alone 
in considering this question of boundary, as it is 


called—more proper'y a question of title and ter- | 
ritory—as one which in its present aspect is justly | 


calculated to produce *‘ serious and anxious re- 
flection.’’ He alone whose prophecy is knowl- 
edge, and who controls the destinies of nations, 


can tell in what that controversy willend. The | 
country in dispute embraces about one third of | 
It is equal in extent to the two States | 


the State. 


of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. It is valu- 


able for its deep forests of timber, as well as for | 


its soil and the numerous streams which intersect 
it.e It is capable of sustaining a million of inhab- 
itants. Our title toit is as clear as language can 
make it; and the British Government urge their 
claim to it with an earnestness and pertinacity 
equal to the clearness of our title. Shall it be 
submissively yielded to her? Sir, it would be a 
disgraceful surrender of a clear and manifest 
right. 

How, then, is the matter to be settled? Nego- 


tiation has been tried thus far in vain. There is (| 
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* Location certificates’ |! 


not the consent of | 


I am particularly desirous, in this dis- | 








} little prospect of its being more successful in 
|| future. 


And how soon the time will come when 
the honor and rights of the nation shall imperi- 
ously require a resort to measures of a more de- 
terminate and decisive character I will not predict. 


|| | have reason to believe that this controversy is 


regarded by the Executive with anxiety and con- 
cern from a sincere desire to preserve the friendly 
relations between the two nations; at the same 
time resolved not to compromit the just rights of 
| Maine and of the Union to the tract of country 
| in question. 

Now, sir, to what extent future negotiations 
would be influenced by placing the maritime fron- 
| tier of that State in a condition of security, isa 

question worthy of consideration, Great Britain 
| considers the possession of this territory of great 
| importance, as well from its intrinsic value as 
| from its location. A large portion of it, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts remarked, is covered 
with a thick growth of white pine. Much of that 
valuable timber, and of the timber spruce, nearly 
as valuable, for some purposes more so, still re- 
mains within the undisputed boundaries of the 
State. But that is rapidly disappearing before 
the ax of thelumbermen. Many have estimated 
that on the Penobscot waters alone between three 
and four hundred million feet of lumber are cut 
and sawed annually. Proportionate quantities 
are cut and sawed on several other of the rivers 
in Maine, and the business is increasing rapidly, 
and the prices and value still more rapidly, from 
the increasing demand of the country. Does not 
Great Britain perceive that the time will soon 
come when that forest of timber which she is 
endeavoring to appropriate to her own use, will 
be the only resource left of that valuable species 
of lumber for all New England, New York, and 
the middle States, to a considerable extent, and 
for the South to some extent also? I speak of 
this peculiar and valuable kind of lumber, which 
is found in no great quantity anywhere else in 
the United States, readily accessible from the 
ocean. I say, sir, does not Great Britain per- 
ceive this, and is not her anxiety to hold that 
territory greatly increased by a desire to monop- 
olize so velesile an article of commerce? And 
I ask, sir, will she recede from the position she 
has assumed in relation to it, so long as she sees 
the whole maritime frontier of Maine, with all 
her shipping, her commerce, lier towns and cities, 
|| naked and exposed? Will she feel any appre- 
hension from us, while we ourselves are so de- 
fenseless? Will she fear to receive while she can 
so readily give blows? Let me tell you, sir, that 
controversy can never be settled In a manner 
consistent with our honor and our rights, until 
the maritime frontier of Maine shall be put ina 
state of security. Its present defenseless and 
exposed condition is an encouragement, an invi- 
tation to Great Britain to hold out in her pre- 
posterous claim. 

But I will not detain the Senate in presenting 
this matter in the variety of aspects in which it 
exhibits itself to my mind. If you would secure 
that important part of our domain by peaceable 
measures, place the State in such a condition that 
Great Britain shall not find in our very defense- 
lessness a lure to a war of conquest and acquisi- 
tion. Let her, at least, not see us in such a con- 
dition that we may be supposed unwilling to 
hazard a vindication of our rights. With the 
panoply of defense thrown over us, we might 
reasonably hope that a negotiation so long pro- 
tracted would at last terminate in the successful 
establishment of our just territorial and jurisdic- 
tional limits. We might hope to avoid a war, 
| which otherwise may sooner or later be inev- 
| itable. 
| Let no man attempt to reconcile himself to the 
| idea of abandoning that country on the ground 
| of its trifling value. I will not stop to estimate 
its valueMis a matter of property. It is sufficient 
| that it is a portion of the United States—a large 
| part of one of the sovereign States of this Union; 
| 
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and to surrender our right to it on the extraordi- 
nary claim and demand of Great Britain, would 
be an ignominious act of national degradation, as 
|| mach so as would be the surrender of the District 
| of Columbia. Twenty years ago, instead of 
| claiming title in herself, she was seeking to acquire 
from us a right of way—a communication through 
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this territory from New Brunswick to Quebec 
After diplomacy had put her spectacles on—afte; 


! the treaty of Ghent, she began to view the mattor 
| 


in a different light; and now, instead of negoti. 

| ating for a right of way, she is claiming full right 
and title in herself, and even denying us a rj ht 
of way to the St. Johns, and upon its waters tg 
the ocean! 

Some of the consequences resulting from the 
condition in which that country is now placed 
are the subjection of American citizens to the 
vexatious dominion of a foreign Power the de. 
struction and waste of timber, delaying the settle. 
ment and agricultural improvement of a fertile 
portion of our territory, and imposing restraints 
upon the extension of public and private enter. 
prise, 

Under these circumstances, the obligation and 
the remedy are with thisGovernment. What can 
Maine do? Your Constitution, to which no State 
is more faithful, tells her she has no right to 
make war. She can enter into no negotiation, 
make no treaty, levy no impost duties. She hag 
yielded up most of the means and the power of 
vindicating her rights against foreign nations, in 
exchange for the national guarantee of protection, 
And you have admoiished her that she should 
be careful not to embroil the two countries in war 
by herimprudence. She has been told that nego. 
tiations of some sort were going on; that diplo. 
macy was at work, and that her rights should be 
secured to her; that you had difficulties with other 
| Powers to settle; and that it was not politic nor 
| prudent to engage in too many controversies at 
ithe same time. Well, sir, all this we thouecht 
| very reasonable; and we have waited till all other 
controversies have been settled. We have re- 
mained quiet, and, from a sincere desire to avoid 
every act which should tend to disturb the friendly 
relations between the two countries, we have 
afforded many practical examples of the virtue 
of forbearance, while our neighbors have advanced 
and moved back our landmarks. But, sir, here 
we stop! 

This matter demands the serious attention of 
this Government. If neglected now, it may, at 
no distant day, involve a question of the most 
serious import. I know that whatever can be 





done to secure our rights by negotiation will be 
done. All peaceable measures will be first tried. 
All the influence of a just, temperate, and wise 

olicy will be brought in aid of a firm and reso- 
ute assertion of the rights and honor of the 
nation. But without a preparation for enforcing 
and vindicating them, I have too much reason to 
apprehend that negotiation will be fruitless. That 
argument with nations is often most convincing 
which has something besides diplomatic logic to 
support it. 

I make no unavailing complaints about the 

st; I take the question as I find it. And how 
is that?) Why, sir,a considerable portion of one 
of the sovereign States of this Union is subjected 
to the dominion of a foreign Power, and all the 
other States, save one, seem to look quictly on; 
wholly unconcerned so long as their territory re- 
mains undisturbed! Is it not so? Hitherto the 
Constitution has afforded us no practical guaran- 
tee either for the defense of our sea-board or the 
integrity of our territory. If such is to be its 
practical exposition in’ future, I would be quite 
willing to exchange it for the old articles of Con- 
federation, as loosely and feebly as they held 
the States of this Union together. 

Sir, Maine is not disposed to claim more than 
justly belongs to her, nor to assume any attitude 
unbecoming the dignity of political sovereignty. 
She has not been—she will not be, unreasonable 
in her claims. She asks only those rights which 
the national compact secures to her in common 
with all the other States. In urging them with 
energy and firmness she will not lose sight of 
what is due to her own character, nor what 18 
due to the character of this Government. She 
has the highest confidence that nothing will be 
left undone to secure her rights which the Con- 
stitation has placed in the power of the executive 
department of the Government todo. She now 
asks that Congress will place her on an equ 
footing with the other States in respect to frontier 
defenses, having regard to her local position and 
the high interests has at stake. 
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Instead of the amount appr | 
for the defenses of Maine being greater than her 
condition requires, in my apprehension it falls | 
far short of it. But three positions are provided 
for. In reference to the important considerations 
to which | have adverted, I cannot but believe 
that a prudent forecast would lead to the imme- | 
diate commencement of fortifications at other 
joints for which no appropriations are made. If 
we should be so unfortunate as to be engaged in 
another war with England, which no State has 
so much reason to deprecate as Maine, her bor- 
ders and_her coast would be the first if not the 
principal scene of conflict. Provide her, then, with 
armor. She is young, but robust and athietic. 
Give her but her helmet and shield, and in peace 
or war she will do you no dishonor. The mouth 
of every river should be guarded. Every town 
on our sea-board of sufficient importance to ex- | 
cite the cupidity of an enemy, should be provided || 
with some suitable work of defense. do not 
ask great and extravagant expenditures. We | 
want no such expensive fortresses as the South 
“fought up” for her defense. We want none 
covering sixty or seventy acres. We want no 
Monroe fortresses; no Rip Rap defenses. We 
ask only such as are suited to the positions they 
may occupy; suited to the objects to be defended; 
to the inducements an enemy would have to make 
an attack. The repulsive should always be pro- 
portioned to the attractive power. 

The position at the mouth of the St. Croix is | 
becoming one of great importance. Calais, sit- | 
uated at the head of navigation, some thirty miles 
above Eastport, waich, in 1830, contained but 
one thousand six hundred and eighty-six inhab- 
itants, is now estimated to contain upwards of 
four thousand. The commerce carried on from 
those waters is very considerable, and is rapidly 
increasing. ‘The returns for 1834 show that the 
foreign vessels which entered and cleared at East- 
port in that year amounted to nearly ninety-eight 
thousand tons. This was nearly equal to the 

entry, and exceeded the clearances, of foreign 
vessels at New York; and very far exceeded those 
of any other commercial place in the Union. It 
was greatly disproportioned, however, to the 
clearances of American vessels. The harbor of 
St. Andrews, where an enemy’s fleet could ren- 
dezvous, lies on the opposite side of these waters, 
and is within striking distance of Eastport, and 
other places on the river. The important and 
exposed position has received much less consid- 
eration than it is entitled to, and I hope the at- 
tention of the proper Department will be called 
to it, and that all necessary examination and sur- 
veys preparatory to the construction of suliable 
works of defense, may be speedily made. | 

It appears to be understood, that because the | 
positions at the Kennebee and Penobscot rivers | 
are named in the third class in the classification 
made by the Board of Engineers in their report 
of 1821, they are therefore to be considered third- | 
rate positions in point of importance. Whatever 
was the object of so classing them in 1821, it | 
ought not to be overlooked, that, by the able re- | 
port of the same body in 1826, those positions | 


eens by the bill | 


are placed in the second class; and by a recent || 


report of the board, just communicated to the | 
Senate, they are embraced in the first class. 
Those formerly considered as entitled to the 
earliest attention have already been provided 
with works of defense. And those which, in]1826, 
were regarded in the second class, now become 
the first class of positions remaining to be forti- 
fied. The work has been going on. The sys- 
tem of public defenses has been adopted and pur- 
sued sometimes with more, and sometimes with 
iess energy and zeal. The South has had the 
benefit of appropriations for the fortification of 
the Mississippi, Mobile bay, Pensacola, Savan- 
nah, Charleston, and other places. So far as re- 
gards that section of the Union, the system has 
been carried into execution, and the vote of the 
North has never been wanting on any question 
of appropriation for that purpose. But when, in 
her turn, the North claims her share in this mat- 
ter, the South—no, sir, not the whole South, I 
trust—but South Carolina, rises up against it. 
She “fought it up” for her benefit, and now 
would fight it down for nobody’s benefit. South 
Carolina, with her one or two ports of entry, has 
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e 
received the benefit of appropriations for this 
SS . to the amount of nearly a million of dol- 
ars, Maine, with her twelve ports of entry, and 
forty ports of discharge and delivery, has not had 
a single dollar expended under the new system | 
on any permanent work of defease. The State | 
of South Carolina, which builds but six hundred 
and forty tons of shipping, and owns but fourteen 


| thousand tons, has, in rezard to the defense of 


her one or two harbors, received the first and 
earliest attention of the Government; while 
Maine, which builds more than fifty thousand 
tons of shipping, and owns two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand, has been postponed and 
passed over! And this, too, by a Government 


| acting under a Constitution which imposes upon 


it the obligation of providing for the common de- || 
fense of the whole country, and the general wel- 

~ . - r 

fare and protection of all its parts. 


DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN FRONTIER. 


REMARKS OF HON. E. W. RIPLEY, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In tHe House or ReEpresENTATIVES, 
May 7, 1836, 


On a Bill making an Appropriation for the De- 
fense of the Western frontier. 


Mr. RIPLEY contended that. from want of 
knowledge of the country, honorable members 
had, in his opinion, been entire ly mistaken in re- 
lation to the orders whieh had been eiven by 
General Gaines and the grounds taken | : 
retary of State. That a civil war was now raging 
in one of the Mexican States was a fact of pub- 
lic notoriety. That, on the partof Santa Anna, it 
was waged in the most barbarous manner, neither 
respecting convention nor parol, was equally no- 
torious. Prisoners,under convention, were nrur- 
dered in cold blood, nor was heipless age or unof- 
fending infancy spared by this modern Attila. The 
United States had, in this war, determined upon 
a strict neutrality between the belligerents.. They 
had acted upon this principle, but, as a ne utral 
Power contiguous to the contending armies, the y 


Vv the See- 


had upon every just principle of self-defense, 
high interests to protect, and duties to perform. 
They were bound to guard their own territory and 
to preserve the lives and property of their own 
citizens. The more sanzuinary and faithless the 
character and conduct of one of the belligerents, 
the more extensive becomes the measures of pre- 
vention which they may take, and whicha severe | 
Vigilance or even a@spicion will require 

Now, sir, what 1s the position of Louisiana? 
On her frontier a civil war rages, marked, on the 
part of the Mexicans, with the most 
ferocity. If Santa Anna perpetrates his sanguin- 
ary schemes, and embodies hordes of Indians, 
whose mode of warfare we are acquainted with, 
and that band of patriots in Texas arrayed for 
the defense of their hemes, their liberty and 
families, should be stricken down, you have but 
about six hundred men in the field, under General 
Gaines, to arrest the progress of Santa Anna and 
his myrmidons to New Orleans. Under such a 
| state of things, Louisiana would soon be 
| lated. The country between the Sabine and 
Mississippi contains but a very small white pop- 
ulation. I should say, in the four western parishes 
below Red river, there are not more than twelve 
thousand whites to forty thousand slaves. It is 
an extraordinary fact, from the formation of the 
country, that, if the Texans and the force: of 
General Gaines should be destroyed, a thousand 
| determined mounted men could dash from the 
Sabine, cut down the levees on the Mississippi 
| in twenty places, inundate the whole lower coun- 
| try, destroy New Orleans, and retire before a 
| population could be collected to make head against 
| them. Is this romance, or is it sober reality? I 


atrocious 


deso- 


rectness of my statements. 

| General Gaines has made a requisition on Gov- 
| ernor White, who has declined complying with 
it for want of funds the Legislature not being 
in session. He has conversed with General 
Plauche, the gallant leader of the legion, who is 
ready to march with that corps, excelled by none 
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| in discipline, chivalry, and patriotism. 
| then, appropriate the fands which this bill con- 


appeal to my honorable colleagues for the cor- | 
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Let us, 


templates, and remove the difficulty the Governor 
has raised; a difficulty on all former occasions 
unheard of in Louisiana, for she has sprung to 
arms and fought most nobly on every requisi- 
tion of the Government. 

The Secretary of State has furnished the views 
of the President in relation to the course this 
Government would pursue in case of our neu- 
trality being threatened. They are given in the 
spirit of honest neutrality, and are at the same 
time evineive of the clearest military foresieht. 
They show the firm, upright det rmination of the 
Government to protect the citizens of our fron- 
tiers. After reading these documents, they ean 
repose quietly; without them, fears and appre - 
hensions would have induced them to instant 
removal. 

We know, sir, that the true Sabine has never 
been definitively settled. A treaty has been rati- 
fied to effect it immediately. We know, too, that 
the branch running throueh Nacordoches is the 
western branch of those streams which empty into 
the Sabine lake, and all united form the Sabine 
to the sea. The Sabine lake is only a widening 
of the Sabine river, in consequence of low lands 
on the banks, and in ordinary water is only one 
or two miles broad, and is in fact the true yiver. 
Of course, until the line is run, our Government 
should not suffer the Mexicans or Texans to take 
possession of any intermediate point of the valley 
of the Sabine. ‘The longest branch of the Sabine 
river is now reported to be many miles westward 
of the supposed limits of Louisiana. Arkansas 
has already organized two populous counties 
above the 83° to the westward of the branch which 
has been considered in Louisiana as the true 
branch, because we never have explored the coun- 
try. Arkansas has done it and organized her 
counties, being convinced that the western branch 
is the longest branch of the river, and of course is 
the true Sabine, within the meaning of the treaty. 
‘Texas also claims this territory. Now, sir, what 
is the ground which the Secretary of State has 
assumed, and which the honorable member from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] has so severely cen- 
sured?) Why, it is this: that until the line is 
definitively settled, the valley of the Sabine shall 
remain neutral ground. We assume no hostile 
attitude towards the belligerents; but we have 
rivhts to be established on the frontier territory. 
One of these rights is peaceably to explore all 
these branches of the Sabine river, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the true line contemplated by the 
treaty. ° 

If either the Mexicans or Texans attempt, 
with an armed force, to occupy of the 
branches of the Sabine to our exelnsion, until 
the line be settled, our forees (notifying both 
parties) should advance to old fort Nacogdoches, 
situated upon the western branch, and hold it 
until the true boundary is ascertained. Is this 
notacting in good faith asa neutral? Is it taking 
any partinthe war? Is it not frankly apprising 
the Mexican chief that these movements are 
only provisionally made, to secure our rights in 
running an undefined boundary, by not allowing 
any military possession to be permanently as- 
sumed? As a military position, it is the only 
one which can be taken by General Gaines to 
cover our population from the Mexicans and their 

Indian allies. Bearin mind, Mr. Chairman, that 
General Gaines is on the’ east side of what has 

been supposed to be the main Sabine, though 

now it is doubted whether it be so. There are 
upon the western branch, in advance of General 
| Gaines, thirty or forty miles to the northwest, 
| two counties of Arkansas, south of Red river. 
| These two counties cannot be approached at this 
| segson with an army by any other route than 
| the road to Nacogdoches; and if General Gaines 
were to remain in his position, and allow the 
Mexican force to occupy Nacogdoches, they 
would in fact be between him and those counties 
he would, be called upon to defend. The fron- 
| tier population would be separated from the ney 
| which was to protect it, with the Mexicans an 
Camanches between. 

Suppose, for a moment, the Mexican army 
posted at Nacogdoches, with a disposition to dis- 
I do not presume that they 
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| turb our neutrality. 
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possess that disposition; the Government does 
not presume it; but, in such an event, they could 
have a small corps of observation upon the road 
that leads to Louisiana, to prevent information 
from reaching General Gaines, while the prin- 
cipal foree could join the Camanche Indians to- 
wards the Arkansas, a distance of fifty miles 
from Nacordoches, and our force would be thrown 
perfectly hors du combat. These facts appear to 
render it indispensably necessary to the safety 
of our frontier to assume a position which will 
effectually cover it, until the line be definitively 
settled, and the boundary fixed by the commis- 
sioners. 

The honorable member from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Apams] has assumed positions which I can- 
not believe tenable, both in regard to the state- 
ment of the conference of the Secretary of State 
with the Mexican Minister, and to the letter of 
General Gaines, wherein he states, that under 
certain circumstances he will cross the Sabine with 
his troops, if it be necessary to protect our neu- 
trality and defend the homes and firesides of our 
frontier inhabitants; and for this General Gaines 
is censured by the honorable member. 

The facts T have already stated will form for 
that gallant officer his complete justification. He 
cannot, in any other way, cover the two counties 
of Arkansas which are advanced on one of the 
branches of the Sabine at least fifty miles further 
west than the present marked boundary of Louis- 
lana; aud is there anything new in the dectrme, 
that a neutral has a right to cross a neighboring 
line, if in good faith it be necessary to save her 
own citizens and territory from desolation ? 

The honorable member alleges that it would be 
declaring war. Sir, inthe first Seminole war that 
honorable member thought otherwise. On that 
occasion, in one of the most masterly arguments 
which has ever emanated from the statesmen of 
this Republic, contained in the letter from the 
honorable member, then Seerctary of State, to 
Don Onis, in vindication of General Jackson, he 
perfectly established a contrary doctrine, the pre- 
cise doctrine for which General Gaines contends. 
That State paper has been published to the world; 
and it has reflected the highest eredit, not only 
upon the honorable member, but upon the charac- 
ter of our country. 

Much has been said upon this floor respecting 
the character of the population of Texas,and the 
nature of this Texan war. I was sorry to hear 
honorable members denounce that character, and 
represent this waras produced by land speculators, 
and by renegades to their native land. Sir, it 
has been my lot, from my contiguity of position, 
to be acquainted with a numerous portion of the 
Texan people. Lhave almost my whole life lived 
upon afrontier. My firstassociations were created 
amidst the log-cabins in Maine, on the eastern 
frontier, and on the frontier of New York during 
the war; and let me tell you that, amidst all the 
inhabitants of a new country that I have been 
acquainted with, Texas is second to none in the 
character of her population. Austin, as a law- 
giver, and the builder up of civilization, isinferior 
to none that have figured in forming new commu- 
nities on this continent. 

The people of Texas hold their right of terri- 
tory by a more just title than most of the States. 
They acquire it by the colonization of Mexico; 
by the Mexicans’ plighted faith. ‘They have not 
conquered it from the savages, the native posses- 
sors. Inthe controversy between Spain and Mex- 
ico, many Americans were in the ranks fighting 
for Mexican freedom. [ora short time the Mex- 
ican people were grateful; and, under this impulse, 
they made grants of lands to the carly settlers of 
Texas for the double purpose of settling their 
wilderness, and, by creating a barrier against the 
Camanches and the Indians of Red river, to pro- 
iect the inhabitants of the interior States. They 
also adopted the constitution of 1824, and the 
colonization law of the same year; and under 
these guaranties the Americans emigrated until 
one hundred thousand inhabitants had*populated 
the country. Civilization and intelligence had 
spread their influences over a country before wild 


and desolate. Inevery stage, these colonists had 


been loyal and faithful to the Mexican Govern- | 


ment. In their constitution it was postr. that 
when Texas should contain a popu 


| has forgotten the lucid speech made by the honor- | 
able gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Gar anp] | 
the other day, on a bill to defend the very bor- | 


thousand souls, they should be admitted as a 
State into the Mexican Federal Union. Texas 
took a census, and found that they had more than 
that number. They petitioned for admission as 
a State, and were only answered by imprisoning 
their agent, Colonel Austin, for nearly two years. 
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Still they did not fly to arms; but, when that | 


monster in human shape—Santa Anna—with a 


profligate priesthood, and a still more abandoned 
soldiery, struck down the free constitution of 


Mexico—when they invaded Texas for the pur- 


pose of coercing her to the same degraded state— | 


the war-ery of liberty was thundered forth. In 
the same spirit which animated our fathers of 
the Revolution, the brave, the free-born Texans 
resolved to live free or die. Let their beautiful 
country, now waste and desolate—let their Spar- 
tan matrohs, now houseless and destitute—let the 
crimson torrents, poured out at the Alamo—bear 
witness how nobly they have kept their vow. 


Yes, sir, at the consecrated spot another monu- | 


ment has been raised to the soul-stirring spirit of || 
In the | 


freemen. Greece had her Thermopyle. 


Alamo, as bright a beacon-light of liberty has | 


been kindled, and Travers and his brave associ- | 


ates will rank, on the pages of impartial history, || 


with the immortal Leonidas and his Spartan 
band. 


SUPPRESSION OF INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 


REMARKS OF HON. A. MANN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or RepresEnTATIVES, 
March 18, 1836, 
On the bill appropriating five hundred thousand dollars to 
suppress the Hostilities of the Creek Indians, (in reply 
to Mr. Vinton, of Ohio.) 


Mr. MANN said: Mr. Speaker, that which | 


an attentive observer of human action might 
have predicted as a future possible event in the 
progress of the country had, it seemed, occurred 
already. 

Who that has witnessed the proceedings of 
this Congress for the last two months, has been 
able to shut his eyes against the fact, now ren- 
dered so apparent, that on every question of ap- 
propriation of the public revenues to the purposes 
of the country, gentlemen have kept continually 
before their imagination an indefinite prospect, 
an uncertain hope, that those revenues may, by 
some possibility, be divided among the States 
of the Union, under the ‘* false pretense of divid- 
ing the net proceeds of the public domain ?’’ 
This idea seems to haunt the dreams of gentle- 
men, ** whether sleeping or waking,’’ insomuch 


that the cries of innocent women and children, | 
of helpless age and infantile weakness, for pro- | 


tection against the ruthless tomahawk and mur- 


them from the fatal reverie. And has it come 





[March 18, 


Ho. or Rers, 


times make speeches one way and vote the , 
(Mr. Ganvanp again interrupted Mr. M. 
said, that if the gentleman [Mr. Maxn] me 
assert that he had opposed that bill, it 
true.] 

The Speaker called Mr. Garwayp to order 
and Mr. M. proceeded. ; 

He said he had not intended by any means 
to make the assertion which the gentleman syp. 
posed; he had only stated his own inference ag . 
| the effect of the gentleman’s remarks. Mr, 4 

said, he regretted extremely that he had disturly d 
the nervous sensibilities of his honorable friend 
| from Louisiana; he had not intended to do so in 
the least degree; and it might possibly be, that 
he (Mr. M.) had drawn a wrong inference ag to 
the tendency of the remarks of his honoral|o 
friend, and he (Mr. M.) was willing to belieye 
| he was mistaken in those inferences; but if so 

Mr. M. said the House would permit him to add. 
that he believed many gentlemen were laboring 
under the same unfortunate mistake. He was 
glad, however, to be set right. 

But, Mr. Speaker, (continued Mr. M.,) Task 
you to bring to your recollection the course of 
the whole debate on this floor for the last two 
months, touching the Indians now overrunning 
Florida, comparatively unresisted either by “ the 
center,”’ ** the right wing,’’ or ** the left wing,” of 
our brave army under the direction of several 
‘‘ rallant brevets,’? who make a general return to 
us of non est inventus, and touching the appre- 
hended invasion from Mexico by that inhuman 
monster, Santa Anna, and the consequent rising 
of all the savages upon our southwestern frontier, 
and then tell me whether I am wrong in the belief 
i have expressed, thatthe honorable members have 

| kept in view an indefinite prospect, and an uncer- 
tain hope of carrying home with them to their con- 
stituents, the golden rewards of the Republic— 
the price of its welfare, and the sheet-anchor of 
its hope. 

Thus, sir, if this be true, we have before our 
very eyes, the first and premature fruits of the 
plan of distributing the revenues of this Govern- 
ment manifested in the disposition here with our 
very selves. Yes, sir, ourselves to refuse to ap- 
propriate those revenues, derived from the hard 
toil of the people, to their ‘ common defense,” 
| pursuant to the —— and authority of 

the Constitution. True, sir, gentlemen have not 
the moral courage as yet, quite to come up to 
the mark, and avow the purpose of ‘‘ dividing the 
spoils ’’ of the Republic, as the rewards of fealty; 
and it is not any part of my present purpose to 
examine or censure their motives. It 1s sufficient 
for me to know, that we, although occupying for 
the time being the high places of political power, 
are yet subject to the infirmities and laws of hu- 


thor, 
> and 
ant to 
Was un- 


/\"man nature; and without meaning disparagement, 
derous sealping-knife, are insufficient to awaken | 


to this, Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. M.,) that an | 
appropriation to repel an invading savage—to | 
protect your citizens from his appalling cruelties, | 


is to be resisted and declaimed against in an 
American House of Representatives, through 
any latent apprehension that these ‘ net pro- 
ceeds’? may thereby be diminished, and the 
shares of gentlemen rendered less valuable? Sir, 
it is humihating—I will not, for fear of offense, 
say degrading—to be compelled to believe it—to 
be obliged to proclaim it to the nation and to the 
world. 

What are the evidences, Mr. Speaker, (said 
Mr. M.) on which this belief is founded? Why, 


sir, the remarks which have just fallen from the || 


honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Vinton] | 


are alone almost sufficient; but who amongst us 


ders of his own district from apprehended inva- 
sion? Was the effect of that speech in favor of 
the passage of that bill? [Mr. Garwanp inter- 
rupted Mr. M. and said he had not opposed that 


bill, but had voted for it.}] Mr. M. continued: | 


So had, he believed, every gentleman in the 
House, except two or three; and yet many had 
made ees. the tendency of which, as he 
Mr. M.) understood them, was against them. 


ation of forty | It was not a new discovery that gentlemen some- 


let me add, are constantly liable to err, under the 
influence of that morbid selfishness which prefers 
our own individual, sectional, and local interests 
to the ** general welfare.”’ 
Sir, it is perhaps but fulfilling the laws of our 
imperfect nature to do so; and, ungrateful as the 
truth may be to honorable gentlemen, I tell them 
that my firm conviction 1s, that, if they pass that 
bill, and share the golden prize with the States, 
and their constituents, they never will pass 
another appropriation bill through this House, 

to carry into effect the purposes of the Confed- 

eracy and the Constitution. No, sir, (said Mr. 

M.,) if itis in our power to form any opinion 

respecting future events by the past, or by the 
| ineidents of the passing moment, we ought not 
to hope to preserve the Federal relations of the 
States against such influences and consequences 
so utterly destructive to the hopes of patriotism 
and the freedom of mankind. It is, Mr. oe 
(Mr. M. replied,) but too apparent already here 
that, instead ofdevoting ourselves to the inquiry 
into the best means of promoting the general wel- 
fare by the application of the national revenues 
within the objects of the Confederacy and the 
Constitution, we find ourselves engaged in & 
quasi general resistance to such application of 
those revenues, and ina common undistinguished 
scramble for the public spoils, to be divided 
among our respective States and our respective 
| constituents. et it be once done, sir, and you 


will never make further appropriations of the 
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of those States first had and obtained; and I 


need only remind gentlemen of the condition of | 
things under the old Confederacy, to present to 
their view at once the condition to which they | 
will reduce the country again, ifthey do not dis- | 
card the idea of using the revenues of this Gov- 
ernment for such purposes. | 
Whoever (said Mr. M.) has read the history 
of the rise and fall of human institutions, must 
have done so to little purpose if he has failed to 
perceive that such causes as Mr. M. had men- 
tioned had always produced such effects. What 
reason, sir, then, is there to hope that we may | 
escape similar results ? Does it rest in our phar- 
jsaical belief that we are holier than they? Let 
gentlemen be not deceived by such fatal delusions. 
Sir, I ask them to refer it to that unerring tribunal 
of truth in their own bosoms, whether in their 
zeal for debating these questions of appropriations 
to suppress savage hostilities, they have not some 
latent, if not express,reference to the possible 
amount of public revenue which may remain for 
possible distribution? I know, sir, that my re- | 
quest is not congenial to their feelings, and I 
make it with deep reluctance, yet I cannot avoid 
the occasion of it; and I appeal to my friend from 
Ohio, [Mr. Vinton,] who has rendered it neces- 
sary for me to make these remarks—I appeal to 
his warm and active patriotism in behalf of the 
defenseless women and children of our southern 
brethren, now suffering under the merciless tom- | 
ahawk of savage war, to permit this bill to pass 
without delay, and I hope, for the honor of our 
nature, unanimously. Why does my honorable 
friend make a fault-finding speech, virtually against 
it, while he does not deny its necessity, of which 
he is informed officially by your commanding of- 
ficer at Fort Mitchell? This information does 
not come, sir, like that a few days since, which 
occasioned gentlemen to celebrate on this floor (it 
is now feared prematurely) the overthrow of that 
outlaw, Santa Anna. 
the officer whose duty it is to give it, as well as 
through private and credible channels. Sir, shall 
we stop? Shall we hesitate and debate about the 
causes of these Indian wars? The gentleman from 
Ohio is anxious to inquire why it is that these 
depredations are committed, and whether the In- 


dians may not be in the right, while murdering | 


defenseless innocence? Why, sir, (said Mr. M.,) 
you might as well undertake to inquire into the 
causes of every Indian war which las occurred 
since the landing of our Pilgrim fathers, as to in- 
quire into the causes of this Indian war. These 
causes, sir, generally are engulfed in that most 
tremendous of all gulfs, the dark recesses of the 
human heart, seen only by the eye of Omniscience, 
and knownonly to God himself. We might per- 
haps trace out causes enough to satisfy impartial 
minds in the general wrongs we have inflicted 
upon the whole race of the red man. But while 
my friend from Ohio (said Mr. M.) would be in- 
= into the causes of these Indian hostilities, 
they will have satiated their thirst in the undis- 
tinguished destruction of your citizens upon your 
southern borders. Sir, (said Mr. M.,) suppress 
their appalling outrages, and then inquire to the 
full satisfaction of the gentleman from Ohio. 


But the gentleman objects to the manner in 


which this bill comes before us. The Committee 
of Ways and Means, on receiving from the Sec- 
retary of War a communication stating the neces- 
sity, and asking the appropriation, brought in 
the bill without delay. This the gentleman 


want of respect on the vart of executive officers 
to this House; and he would subject everything 


to the strict and tedious course of parliamentary | 
form, requiring a message on the subject from || 


the President, without which our dignities are 
supposed to be questioned, and perhapsinfringed. 
V hy, sir, (said Mr. M.,) if the practice, now 
for the first time, he believed, omplained of, be 


irregular or improper, then he believed such ir- | 


regularities had existed coeval with the Consti- 
tution, because such practice had prevailed on all 
occasions of emergency since the formation of 
the Confederacy. The official communications 
of the Executive officers to the chairmen of com- 
Mittees, even to individual members of this 


House, had (Mr. M. believed) often been made 





lic revenues without the immediate consent || 


No, sir, we have it from | 
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the basis of its action, and that, too, without detri- 
ment or injury, unless it should be to our digni- 
ties! For his part, (Mr. M. said,) he entertained 
no morbid jealousies in that respect, as he usually 
acted evith those who regarded the substances 
rather than the shadow of things. Moreover, 
sir, the course prescribed by the gentleman from 
Ohio would Be likely, in all cases of Indian wars, 


to permit the enemy to sound his thrilling war- 


whoop in the doors of your Capitol, before you 
could ors to resist, if such preparation de- 
— upon the passage of an appropriation bill 
1ere in the usual progress of such things. 


| 
i 
| TRANSFERS OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 


| May 19, 1836. 


The following resolution, submitted on Tues- 
day, by Mr. Ewine, of Ohio, came up for con- 
sideration: 

Resolved, Thatthe Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to inform the Senate what amount of transters of the pub 
| lic money has been made by his direction since the 30th of 
| June last, from the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, and 
also from the Clinton Bank of Columbus, to banks east of 
} the Alleghany mountains, giving the date and amount ot 
all such transfers, and the banks from and to which they 
were made. And, also, that he inform the Senate what 
transfers are ordered trom each of the above-named banks, 


| and when, and to what banks, they are to be made. That 
he also inform the Senate what amount of tra rs Was 
made to cach one of the said banks in Ohio, since the Soth 


of June last, and what amount, if any, is now ordered to 
each. 

| Mr. HUBBARD moved to amend the resolu- 
tion by inserting, ‘and the Franklin Bank of 
Ohio,’’ which was also a deposit bank in that 
State, and which was omitted in the resolution 
in its original form. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, explained at length 
the object in moving the resolution. He said, as 
far as he could discover, in the original call, he 
had got everything he had asked for; but the 
Secretary took special care not to go an inch 
beyond the inquiry, and had enlarged on other 
| points not embraced in the call. In the next 
‘call he had made, the Secretary had sent him 
sixteen pages of what might have been con- 
tained in one. In this call, he expected to get 
the information he wanted, and would hereafter 
know how to draw up a resolution of inquiry 
in relation to information to be obtained from 

that Department. He insisted that he was not 

mistaken in regard to the transfers from Ohio, 
as the Senator from New York had supposed 
| he was. 
| Mr. HUBBARD remarked that he could not 
perceive the propriety of the course which had 
veen pursued by the Senator from Ohio. He 
could not tell why that Senator had thought it 
| necessary, upon the offer of the present resoluiion 
before the Senate, to go into a full consideration 
of the reports which had been communicated by 
| the Secretary of the Treasury, in answer to a res- 
| olution which had been previously presented to 
the Senate by the Senator himself. ti seemed to 
| him altogether more appropriate that the charac- 
ter of those reports should have been discussed 
| when they were first transmitted to the Senate. 
3ut the Senator had seen fit to take a different 
| course—one more consonant, undoubtedly, to his 
own feelings, and more in accordance with his 
| sense of propriety. Although, from the begin- 
|| ning, he could not well understand the object of 


¢ || the Senator from Ohio in moving these resolu- : 
thinks irregular, improper, and manifesting a || 


tions, he could not see how, in what way, the 
|| answers could, by any possibility, aid the Senate 
| in its legislative action. He could not well per- 
| ceive in what manner those resolutions were to 
| accomplish any valuable object. But he did not 
| oppose the adoption of the first, nor did he intend 
'| to throw anything in the way of the adoption of 
| the present resolution. He did, on a former oc- 
| poo ip lay ae and he could not now but believe, 
that the Senator from Ohio felt himself called 
upon, in the faithful discharge of his duty here, 
to elicit the information sought for by his resolu- 
tions: he would not, however, on this particular 
casion, follow the example of the Senator. He 
could not feel himself at liberty, upon the ques- 
|| tion now before the Senate, to discuss the merits 
|| or the demerits of the reports of the Secretary of 
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the Treasury, made some days ago, in answer to 
a resolution previously offered and previously 
adopted. He would not obtrude his own opin- 
ion of these reports upon the Senate. He should 
pass no judgment upon these communications of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He would, for 
himsglf merely say, that he entirely differed in 
opinion from the Senator from Ohio. He econsid- 
ered the document in question a full and satisfae- 
tory answer to the inquiries contained in the first 
resolution. He could not but regard those com- 
munications as among the able arguments of that 
officer, clearly and conclusively showing the rea- 
sons which have induerd the action of the Depart- 
ment in relation to its management of the publie 
moneys. He was willing, therefore, to leave the 
whole matter to the people themselves. They 
were entirely competent to form a correct judg- 
ment—they would doso. The y would take the res- 
olution of the Senator from Ohio, they would take 
the answer of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
that resolution, and they will determine for them- 
selves; and in that determination he thought the 
Secretary might safely rely. He greatiy miseon- 
ceived if the Senator found himself sustained by 
popular sentiment in the judgment which he, in 
the course of his remarks, had seen fit to declare 
with reference to these reports. Let that matter 
pass. He had risen not to discuss these 
but to reply to soni 
Senator from Ohio. 

That gentleman had said, that by his first res- 
olution, he soucht for the same information which 
is called for by the present resolution; that he 
expected to obtain the information now required 
from the Seeretary of the Treasury under his 
first resolution: and of consequence, the Senator 
from Ohio, he presumed, is prepared to charge 
upon the Seerctary of the ‘Treasury an omission 
of duty in this particular. Now, there is nothing 
clearer, more evident, than that the first resolution 
offered by that Senator was materially, essentially 
different in its terms, from the resolution which is 
now before the Senate; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury could not, under that resolution, with- 
out having committed the greatest violence upon 
language, have given to it a different considera- 
tion—a different construction from what he did 
vive, 

It would have been passing strange if the See- 
retary of the Treasury had, under the first reso- 
lution, communicated the facts, the information 
required by the resolution now before the Sen- 

If the Secretary had done this, he would 
agree with the gentleman from Ohio, that his 
report would have been an argument without 
authority—an answer to aninquiry never made. 
In such a case, the Secretary would have been 
clearly obnoxious to the charze of making an 
oflicious, uncalled-for communication. But he 
hazarded nothing in saying that the Seeretary 
of the Treasury, In communicating to the Senate 
his answer to the first resolution, had done all 
that he was authorized to do, and had done 
nothing more than he was authorized todo. What 
was required by the first resolution—what 
were its provisions? And what is required, and 
what are the provisions of the present resolu- 
tion? He would subjoin a literal copy of each 
resolution; anda bare reading of them would 
show that no two papers were more essentially 
variant in their terms and requirements. There 
can be no mistake, no misapprehension about 
this matter. 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to inform the Senate what amount of moneys of the United 
States, received for public lands in the States of Olio, [n- 
diana, Illinois, and Missouri, and in the Michigan Territo 
ry, has been, in pursuance of his instructions, transferred 
to banks in the eastern cities since the 30th of June, 1835 ; 
and that he designate the banks from and to whieh such 
transfers have been made ; that be also inform the Senate 
whether any such transfers are now ordered, and whether 
any of the deposit banks in the above-named States or 

| Territory, have authority to direct what money shail be re- 
ceived for public lands in the districts for which they are 
depositories.”’ 

This was the first resolution; the following is 
an exact copy of the present resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- 
ed to inform the Senate what amount of transfers of the 
public money has been, by his direction, since the 30th of 
June last, transferred from the Commercial Bank, and also 
from the Franklin Bank of Cincinnati, and also from the 

|| Clinton Bank of Columbus, to the banks east of the Alle- 
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ghany mountains, giving the date and amount of all such 
transfers. and the banks from and to which they were 
made. And also, that he inform the Senate what transters 
are ordered trom each of the above-named banks, and 
when apd to what banks they are to be made. That he also 
inform the Senate what amount of transfers was made to 
ench one of the said banks in Ohio since the 20th of June 
last; and what amount, if any, is now ordered to each.”’ 


The first resolution asked what amount of 
moneys received for public lands, in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, and the 
Michigan Territory, has been transferred to the 
banks in the eastern cities, since the 30th of June, 
1832, and the answer was promptly and truly 
given. The report stated what * amount of 
money”? had been transferred from Ohio, &c. 
This was the inquiry, and this inquiry was ‘an- 
swered, But the present resolution asks what 
amount has been transferred from particular banks, 
each in Ohio, including all the deposit banks in 
Ohio, and im Ohio alone. Would it have been 
po ible for the Seeretary of the Trea: ury to have 
inferred that this was the purpose of the Senator 
from Ohio under his first resolution? When he 
asked what amount of money had been transferred 
from the **States of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Mis- 
souri, and from the Michigan Territory,’’ that all 
the Senator intended was, to be informed of the 
amounts which had been transferred from ‘‘par- 
licular banks in Ohio,” this could not have been 
presunt (dl. 
fied by the answer given to his’ first resolution: 
but it was given, truly and promptly given; and he 
would assure the Senator, that he would as truly 
and as promptly receive an auswer to the] resent 
as he did to his first resolution. Aecain: The 
first resolution did not ask the amount or date of 
each transfer, but only the whole amount since 
30th June, 1835, and the names of the banks to 
and from which made. ‘The answer was given. 
But how is this resolution? Itasks for the dat 
and amount of each transfer, and the banks from and 
to which it was made. The known industry of the 
head of the Treasury Department will, without 
delay, furnish an answer to this inquiry. No in- 
formation, he was sure, would be withheld by that 
officer from the Senate, or from the gentleman 
from Ohio. which they or he may think proper 
to ask for; but certainly the Seeretary had a right 
to € xp et that the wished-for information should 
be asked in lancuage which reason and intelli- 
gence might comprehend. 

Again: The first resolution asked whether any 
more transfers were ordered, and only that, and 
in reply it was stated there were, and the reply 
covered the whole inquiry. But this r solution 
asks the amount of each transfer ordered, and 
when to take effect, and the banks to and from 
which they are made. He would assure the Sen- 
ator that an answer to his last inquiry would be 
atonece fiven. 


The Senator was probably dissatis- 


Again: The first resolution asked nothing about 
the transfers to Ohio or its banks, and hence they 
were stated only in the gross, in the illustration 
of the transferstherein. But the present resolu- 
tion asks for the amount of transfers to each of 
the said banks in Ohio during said time. In truth, 
it would be difficult to conceive of two resolu- 
tions having more clearly distinct and different ob- 
jects in view, and more plainly and intelligibly ex- 
pressing those objects. If, then, the Senator from 
Ohio was disappoint d in the answer to his first 
resolution—if he was disturbed by the answer, 
he must find the cause of that disappointment at 
his own door. He has no right to impute it to 
any misunderstanding, to any misconception, to 
any omission of duty on the pari of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

From the course of the Senator's remarks, one 
would infer that great wrong had been practiced 
upon Ohio—that great injustice had been done to 
her interests by the course pursued by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in relation to the transfers 


of the public money from Ohio to other parts of 


the Union. But this will not turn out to be the 
ease. It will be seen that, at the last bank returns 
from that State, there were millions more of the 
public money then in deposit within that State 
than there was on the 30th June, 1835. Does 
this look like oppression—like partiality? It will 
be found that much more was in deposit at the 
last returns, than can be wanted for public ex- 


penditure within that State during the whole course |! possible bearing upon the subject; and when left 
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{ 
of the current year; that there was much more at | 
the last returns in that State than there was in all 
the New England States, with the exception of 
Massachusetts. Doesall this savor of oppression? | 
Does this look like a settled determination on the | 
part of the Secretary to pursue a severe course 
with reference to Ohio—a course calculated to | 
bring embarrassment upon her interests, and ruin 
upon her citizens? Let it be remembered that no | 
blame can be imputed to the Secretary of the | 
‘Treasury in relation to the kind of money re- | 
ceivable for the sale of the public lands. He has 
no power over that matter; and, if he had, he 
would be the last man in the community to ex- 
ercise itimproperly. ‘The legislation of Congress | 
has settled that question; they have declared what 
money shall be reeeivable for the sales of the 
public lands. That cannot, therefore, be a regu- 
lation of the Treasury Department. The deposit 
banks will reecive whatever money the laws of 
Congress require; if they go beyond this, it is 
matter of reculation between themselves and the 
banking institutions of the country, with which 
the Treasury Department has nothing to do, and 
should have nothing to do. 

The revenue of the country is collected princi- 
pally from imports and from the sale of the public 
lands. The revenue is collected for the use and 
the purposes of the Government. It would be 
preposterous to suppose that it must remain for 
public expenditure at the various points where it 
may be reecived. This cannot be done. And 
whereverth: publie necessity or the public conve- 
nienee require public expenditure, there must the 
public money be concentrated. And the Seere- 
iary of the Treasury would be a most unfaithful 


publie officer if he should omit to be seasonably | 


and sufliciently prepared at all points to meet the 
public wants. This he has, thus far, done, and 
this he has, thus far, well done; and ihis seemed 
to him to be the head and front of his offense. 
From what has been already said, it is not at 
all difficult to show why transfers have been, from 


time to time, made of the public money from one | 
point to another point of the Confederacy. Much | 


more of the public money is collected at certain 
points than is necessarily wanted at those points 


I 


for public use. This is the case with respect to | 
Ohio. From the salesof the public lands, more | 
money within the last few years has been received | 
in that State than was necessarily required there | 


for public expenditure. What was to be done? 
Most clearly it beeame the bounden duty of the 
Seeretary of the Treasury to cause portions of 
the public treasure to be transferred to those 
pots where it would be wanted. But two con- 
siderations alone, he presumed, had ever con- 


trolled the Seeretary in such proceedings. Where | 


ever the public convenience would be subserved; 
wherever the better security of the public money 


would be promoted, there the Secretary has caused | 


the transfers to be made. But onno one ocasion 
has thatofficer, inthe performance of this high and 


responsible duty, been governed by any personal | 
or political considerations. This he believed to 


be the true state of the case; and, until an instance 


can be shown where the Secretary has been under | 


the influence of selfish views, he will presume 


that he has been solely governed by pure and | 


proper considerations. 

The Senator from Ohio has been pleased to say, 
in the course of his remarks, ‘‘ that there never 
has been asubject more shamefully mismanaged 


than the public moneys have since they have | 


been under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury.’’? This may be so; but he should re- 


quire some better evidence of the fact than the | 
declaration of that Senator. For one, he did not | 


hesitate to declare as his deliberate opinion, in 
the most unqualified terms, that the public mon- 
eys had been managed, by the present head of the 
Department, with safety and with economy. 


°~ . ? . . on | 
He must differ in opinion, therefore, with the 
Senator from Ohio in this particular. For him- | 


self, he most conscientiously believed, instead of 
there having been any mismanagement of the 


public moneys under the charge and supervision | 
|| munity most pressingly, most imperiously, 


of the present head of the Treasury Department, 
they had been on all occasions, and at all times, 
managed with a strict regard to the existing laws 
of Congress, as far as those laws could have any 


ence to oe convenience, and to the security « 


[Mareh 19, 





Senate. 


to the discretion of the Secretary, the “ 


F public 
money had been managed with a steady 


adhe r- 


; , f 
the public treasure. This had been the policy 


and the manifest course of the Secretary of thn 
Treasury; and, although such broad and general 
denunciations of that officer have of late ly come 
frequent on this floor, yet he thought it would he 
extremely difficult for the Senator from Ohio, or 
for any other gentleman, here or elsewhere, to put 
his finger upon one single official act of the Soc. 
retary of the Treasury, in relation to his manage- 
ment of the public money, showing any der fie 
tion of public duty, evincing either malfeasaner 
or misfeasance in office. Where is the evide nee 
of mismanagement? It exists only in imagina- 
tion; it has no foundation in fact. “Have not all 
the public moneys been safely preserved? Have 
they not been transmitted from one point of the 
Union to another, as the public convenience de- 
manded, and without any charge to the public? 
Has not the rate of exchange between the most 
commercial cities of the Union been as low as it 
ever was in the best days of the Bank of th. 


|| United States? All this is true; and, notwith- 


standing the speculations which we have so fre- 
quently heard upon this floor, there is no good 
reason to doubt of the entire and perfect safety 
of the public money now in deposit. He should 
want no easier task than to demonstrate this fact, 
upon the showing of the banks themselves, upon 
the ordinary principles of business transactions. 
Yet the Secretary of the Treasury is anxious, and 
most anxious, to get rid of this charge. He is 
particularly solicitous—a solicitude which he has 
expressed time and again to his friends in this 
and in the other House, to have this whele sub- 
ject regulated by an act of Congress; and that his 
duty, should any duty devolve upon him under 
the act, may be exclusively of a ministerial char- 
acter. He could not well see how the Secretary 
could desire anything different. He has no sin- 
ister views to accomplish. He has no specula- 
tion or purposes to aid, through the power and 
influence of the public treasure. He must, there- 
fore, on this point, be permitted to differ with the 
gentleman from Ohio. There was not a particle 
of doubt that the Secretary was honestly and 
most sincerely desirous to be relieved from this 
responsibility. But so long as the responsibility 
shall rest upon him—so long as the duty of taking 
the care and charge of the public money shall 
devolve upon him, he will not shrink from that 
responsibility, or fail to perform that duty. 

Mr. WEBSTER hoped the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ewine] was mistaken, and that the 
matter regulating the deposit banks would not be 
postponed, and that all necessary information 
would be obtained without delay. The delay in 
adopting appropriate measures was much to be 
regretted. He adverted to the public injury arising 
from the unsettled state of the question, and said 
commercial affairs would not return to their ac- 
customed course until Congress acted upon tke 
subject or adjourned, and thereby show that it 
would not act at all. If no distribution under the 
land bill should take place, some regulations to 
enable these banks to meet the wants of the people 
should be made. Next to measures intended to 
defend the frontier against invasion, there was 

nothing more important or more urgent than this 
subject. 

Mr. HUBBARD (in reply to Mr. Wesster) 
remarked that he presumed that he was not under- 
stood when up before, to have said he should make 
any Opposition to any levislative measure having 
for its object the proper regulation of the public 
money now in the deposit banks. He was as de- 
cidedly in favor of such a measure as any Senator 
onthis floor; and with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, he hoped that the subject would *¢ not be post- 
poned or neglected,’’ but thatit wourd be, * with- 
out unnecessar® delay, considered and acted on 
by Congress. He believed that the best interests 
of the banks which had the public money in de- 
posit called for such a measure. He could not 
doubt that the interests of the commercial com- 


manded the prompt action of Congress upon this 
subject. He believed that a proper regulation of 
this whole matter would add to the security of 
the public treasure, by inspiring public confidence 
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in those institutions which should have the public | 


money in charge. _He was prepared to go with 
the Senator from Massachusetts for the adoption 
of just regulations for the government of the de- 
posit banks. The sooner this was accomplished, 
the better it would be for those institutions—the 
better it would be for the commercial community. 
The sooner this was accomplished, the sooner 
would the head of the Treasury Department be 
relieved from the reiterated, but groundless—he 
would notsay malicious—attacks which are daily 
sored forth against him in relation to this subject. 
There isevery consideration which should induce 
the earliest possible attention of Congress to this 
matter. 

The present state of the money market in the 
principal cities in the eastern States demands this 
measure at our hands. No man could be blind 
to the causes which produced the present pressure 
in our commercial cities. The most astonishing 





fact is, that amidst all the calamity, all the pres- | 
sure which has pervaded some sections, the mer- | 


cantile community have been able to stand ereet— 
to maintain their hich credit against all the dis- 
asters and discouragements which have arisen 
within the last few months. 


They have done so, | 


and this circumstance alone cannot fail to in- | 
spire a high confidence in the integrity, resources, | 


and character of our commercial community. 


There is no searcity of money; there isan abund- | 


ance of means. 
when the farmer, the mechanic, the manufacturer, 


There never has been a time | 


were commanding higher and better prices for the 


productions of their labor. ‘The present pressure 
proceeds from the great uncertainty and doubt 


which hangs over the action of Congress upon the | 


subject of the public money. 


ticular banks, throughout the whole country, in- 
creases, under existing circumstances, rather than 
diminishes that pressure. Our superabundance 
will continue to be an evil, rather than a blessing, 
so long as the deposit banks and the public money 
shall not be subject to ‘just regulations.” 

Let Congress, then, act upon this subject; let 
proper and just regulations be adopted; let the de- 
posit banks be fairly protected; let them at least 
understand on what they may rely; let them be 
told that a reasonable opportunity shall be given 
to them to pay over to the Government the pub- 
lic money whenever it shall exceed a given 


amount; let them well understand the policy of | 


the Government, and all will be well. The com- 
mercial community will no longer experience the 
effects of the money pressure; business will re- 
sume its accustomed Er aiae y and enter- 


prise again will characterize the operations of the | 


merchant and the manufacturer; success and pros- 
perity will, as usual, flow from their efforts and 
from their energies. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, that if he were called upon 
to answer the question, what connection this 
list of inquiry had with the necessary legislation 
of the country—he should be at a loss to answer 


it. They seem to be of a local, and, he thought, | 


somewhat of a personal character, and the an- 
swers to them did not seem to suit the Senator, 
because there was too muchin them. That Sen- 
ator was mistaken in seeming to suppose that 
transfers were made to the city.of New York for 
some favored purpose; and he thought, he would, 
if he continued his calls on the Department, get 
facts that would be more difficult to impeach, than 
to allege there were important facts behind. 





DEFENSE OF FLORIDA. 


REMARKS OF HON. A. VANDERPOEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In roe House or Representatives, 
May 21, 1836, 


On the bill providing for the payment of expenses 
of Militia in the defense of Florida. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL said, that none of the 
gentlemen who had spoken upon this bill had, as 
yet, told us that they intended to vote against it. 

t seemed that his honorable colleague [Mr. 
Grancer] and the honorable gentlemar from 
Tennessec [Mr. Betx] were dissatisfied because 
the bill did not come before us exactly in the 


j And the great | 
amount of the public money in the charge of par- | 





os, 


| 


| claimer. 
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right way, and that the subject-matter of the bill 
had not exactly gone through such a preliminary 
form and process as to be entirely consistent with 
the dignity of this body; and gentlemen had un- 
justly, as he thought, taken oceasion to animad- 
vert in no sparing terms upon the ** loose man- 
ner’? in which this House had proceeded to make 
appropriations for thi suppression of Indian hos- 
tilities in Florida, and the defense of our western 
frontier. 

It had been said both by his colleague and by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Bevr,] that 
the Executive Di partment of the Government had 
not treated us with due courtesy in not communi- 
cating direc y to this House through its Speaker; 
that it should not have made its first communica- 
tion either to the Committee on Waysand Means 
or the Committee on Military Affairs. 'To this he 
would answer, that in regard to appropriations of 
this description, it had been the practice of the 
Executive, ever since the formation of the Gov- 
ernment, to intimate his wants in the first instance 
to the committee to which, from its organization, 
such matters should most naturally be confided; 
and then the committee, after it had duly exam- 
ined the subject, had been in the habit of reporting 
to the House a bill, together with all the commu- 
nications which showed the necessity of making 
the appropriation called for. Such, surely, had 
been the practice here in relation to the appropri- 
ations which we had already made to suppress 
Indian hostilities, and to provide for apprehended 
difficulties upon the borders of Texas. We most 
certainly have had spread before us all the lights 
and all the reasons for which the appropriations 
for the defense of the southwestern or Texan fron- 
tier was called. The letter of General Gaines to 
the Seeretary of War, the instructions of the Sec- 
retary to General Gaines, together with the oc- 
currences and the intelligence which induced the 
apprehension of trouble in that quarter, were all 
read from the Clerk’s desk; and when we voted 
the appropriation, we did so, sir, aftera full pos- 
session of all the lights with which either the 
President or the Seeretary of War was favored. 
For his part, he cared not whether the House or 


ther 
uy 


| one of the standing committees of the House were 


first favored with the evidences that indicated the 
necessity or expediency of such appropriations, 
provided we had the benefit of them before we 
acted definitively inthe matter. In timesof danger 
and emergency, when expedition was necessary, 


he did not think that we should be so pertina- | 


ciously attentive to our own dignity as to lose 
sight of the precious interests that were committed 
to our charge. Our constituents would surely 
excuse us for not being over punctillious about 
points of etiquette, for not being quite so regard- 


1} ful of our own special dignity, when we were 


called upon to provide safeguards against the 
horrid savage butcheries of our western border- 
ers. They will excuse us, if, on such occasions, 
we should go rather for the substance than for the 
form, and would be apt much sooner to overlook 
and forgive a little precipitancy on our part, than 
the procrastination of salutary measures, on ac- 
count of any sublimated notions of our own dig- 
nity. 

Mr. V. said that his colleague [Mr. Grancer] 


| had again alluded to the policy of removing the 


Indians to the other side of the Mississippi, and 
had reminded us, with that solemnity of tone and 
manner which distinguished all his efforts here, 
that gentlemen of ‘‘ the Opposition’’ could not al- 
lude to the manner in which these appropriations 
for Indian wars were passed “ae this House, 
without being suspected of, or charged with carp- 


| ing for party purposes against the Administration. 


If his honorable colleague disclaimed all party 
influences in the objections which were urged 
against the manner in which these appropriation 
bills were here originated and sielieed. he could 


only say, that his speech to-day was not the most || 


evidence of the sincerity of such dis- 
smacked of anything 


=>? 


ee Bae A 
t 


tion to exclude party from debate here. 
Grancer] had more than once alluded to the 


policy of removing the Indians, and if he could | 


gather aught from the manner in which he had 
alluded to this subject, it was that he was 


' 
|} cost money. 


r, and so had | 
| every speech with which his colleague had yet |) 
favored us smacking of anything but a disposi- |! 
He [Mr. | 
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opposed to this policy. He had told us ona former 
occasion that he was nota disciple of the non- 
committal school. He (Mr. V.) did not mean 
here to perform the office either of catechist or 
catechumen; he had witnessed too many occa- 
sions on which the functions of the former were 
unprofitably CXere ise d, not to feel admonished 
that, asa general rule, it was unwise to usurp 
them: butif he could be induced to propound a 
single interrogatory to his colleague, he would 
ask him in plain English whether he was for or 
against the policy of removing the Indians to the 
othe r side of the Missis sippi? Was he to under- 
stand, from the faet of his telling us ina tone 
somewhat that this Administration 
would be entitled to all the glory or all the dis- 
honor of the measure; that he [Mr. Grancer 
was opposed to their removal; that he woul 
rather see them remain in the midst of the white 
settlements, claiming a right of sovereignty para 
mount to the sovereignty and jurisdiction of those 
States within whose limits th y were located, and 
constantly endangering the peace and lives of those 
white communities who resided in their vicinity ? 
He Wished his colleacue would come out openly 
upon this subject, and not remain long in a post- 
tion whence he could jump either way, according 
to results that time might bring forth. 

Much had been said about our legislating under 
the influence of a panic here; we had been told 
that the ettizens in the neighborhood of your In- 
dian tribes were pantesstricken, and that we ought 
not to partake of this spirit. Was there not 
(asked Mr. V.) enough in the history of the past 
six months to justify a panic in those unfortu- 
nate citizens, whose lot was eastin the netehbor- 
hood of the W hat have they witnessed 
in Florida? Why,a littl band of Indians, not 

| exceeding six or eight hundred warriors, baffling 
the discipline and prowess of nearly or quite the 
whole of your regular army, and not a few vol- 
unteers and militia-men to boot! What else had 
they witnessed? Why, they had seen efforts 
made here to authorize the raising of troops to 
nipin the bud those general and most desolating 
Indian aggressions with which we were now 
threatened; and insteadof a unanimity and alac- 
rity that should crown such natural and most 
reasonable efforts, they had seen honerable gen 
tlemen, who professed to be versed in Grecian 
and Roman story, rise in their places and tell us, 
in most solemn tones, that a smal! addition to 
your standing army would endanger the liberty of 
your country; that standing armics were thi rocks 
upon which the ancient republies had split! They 
have seen a single regiment of mounted dragoons 
most grudgingly added to your standing forees, 
and even beheld this addition encountering fierce 
opposition from many of the representatives of 
this great, this wealthy and powerful nation! 
Were not our borderers, then, in view of the 
horrible outrages with which they were threat- 
ened, of the feeble standing force of the country, 
and the surprising reluctance with which a man 
|was here added to it, justified in yielding to a 
little panic? Some of us had been rebuked for 
partaking of this panic, and legislating under its 
influence. There were some gentlemen so en- 
tirely phlegmatic, that it would almost seem that 
they would require an accurate inventory of the 
number of scalps actually taken, duly authenti- 
cated by the hand and seal of the Governor of a 
State or Territory, before they could be induced 
_toact. For his part, he made no pretention to 
, Such stoicism. He did not want to see the blood- 
stained tomahawk, or hear the shrieks of inno- 
cent victims, before he could be moved to precau- 
| tionary measures, though those measures might 
He was no enthusiast; but on oc- 
casions like these, he would not, because he could 
| not measure the exact degree of danger,or weigh 
in golden scales the amount of relief necessary 
to arrest it. It was enough for him that Florida 
| was almost desolated; that though one camnaign, 
onour part, had closed, yet the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife were again performing their blood 
offices; that the Creeks were rising, as was said, 
by thousands; and that we had too much reason 
| to fear that the war spirit had seized most of the 
' savages along the whole line of our extensive 
western borders. 
| Ithad been asked, why has not the Exccutive 


Sarcas tie, 


savages ? 
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given us more information as to the extent of this | forts; on the nr there was a clear implica- 
war and the causes that have produced it? and | 


one honorable ge ntleman had uttered a most dole- 
ful prophecy. He had told us that some five or | 
six years henee, when the historian shall look | 
for the cause of this war, he will in vain search 
for light among the records and proceedings of | 
this House. It surely was not so. No gentle- | 
man could doubt that all the intelligence in pos- | 
session of the Executive as to the causes, the 
origin, and progress of this Florida war, had been 
freely and fully communicated to this House. 
Who could now tell the cause of it? Who would 
pretend to know the w ild vavaries that influenced 
the savage mind, the imaginary grievances that 
first induced him to whet and raise his weapons 
of death? And asto the extent to which, and 
the time in which, this war was yet to rage, was 
the Executive omniscicnt, that he could tell us, 
and thus enable us to measure our appropriations 
exactly by the number and extent of the conflicts 
in the future ? 

He did not believe that the wily Osceola was 
so kind and courteous as to keep our Executive 
informed, from time to time, when and where he 
intended to strike his blows. 

As to this particular bill now before us, it 
should be borne in mind that it made no additional | 
appropriation. It only provided out of our former 
appropriation for the payment of debts which we 
fairly owe. The first section of the bill provided | 
for the r payment of those funds which States 
and corporations had so promptly and honorably 
advanced in time of emergency, on account of 
the militia received into the service of the United 
States for the defense of Florida; and the amend- 
ment propos d by the honorable gentleman from 
Florida {[Mr. Wuire] prov ided for the payment 
of those volunteers who had been called out by 
Generals Clinch and Fernandez, without a previ- 
ous order from the Secretary of War. He wished 
that this amendment could also have been looked 
into and reported to us by the Committee on 
Military Affairs; but as all gentlemen seemed to | 
agree that these troops ought to be paid, he would 
cheerfully give his vote, not only for the first 
section of the bill, but also for the amendment. 





FORTIFICATIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In Senate, May 22, 1836. 

Mr. BENTON said, the immediate question 
before the Senate related to the prospective ap- 
propriations—the appropriations for two or more 
years at once—for carrying on the fortifications. 
He had moved amendments to this effect in pur- 
suance of instructions from the Military Commit- 
tee, and the committee had acted under the recom- 
mendation of the Seeretary of War, (Mr. Cass.) | 
Personally, he (Mr. B.) would wish to make all 
the provisions of the bill acceptable to those who 
were favorable to its general object,and should be | 
sorry that any such should be alienated from the 
bill by the proposed amendment. He would go 
far to keep it in a form that should be acceptable 
to them; but there was one class of objectors to 
this form of appropriation, to whose conscientious 
and constitutional scruples he could not defer, and 
whom he held to be estopped—if he might use a 





Fortifications—Mr. Benton. 


tion in its favor. There was a limitation against 
extended appropriations forthe support of armies; 
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but that was founded upon a reason peculiar to | 


armies; a reason which could have no application | 


to the construction of forts, and if it did, would 
not militate against the proposed appropriations, 


but would sanction them, for two years was the | 
limitupon the Army appropriations, and two years | 


isthe extent of the proposed appropriations for the | 


fortifications. 
cerned, the argument, then, is in favor of the 
measure; and so far as reason and propriety are 
concerned, and the practice of the Government 
has gone, the argument is entirely in its favor. 


So far as the Constitution was con- | 


When the appropriation is made for two years | 


together, the work continues without interruption 
during the winter, and the winter is the time to 
advance with this kind of work, and that both in 
the Northand in the South. In the South, it is 


the season of doing the work; inthe North, itis || 


the season for collecting materials and making 
contracts. The practice of Congress sanctions 


this mode of appropriations. The annual appro- | 


priation of $200,000 for arming the militia is one 


imstance, and kas stood for thirty or forty years. | 


The appropriation of a million a year for eight 
years, in 1816, for the gradual increase of the 
Navy, is another instance; and these appropria- 
tions, thouch made for aterm of years, are always 
under the control of Congress, and may be reduced 
or discontinued when it pleases. Of this the naval 
appropriation was a signal instance; for the mil- 
lion perannum voted in 1816, when the Treasury 
was full, was reduced to half a million in 1821, 
when it was ¢ mpty. 

Independent of these general and permanent 
reasons in favor of double appropriations for forts, 
Mr. b. said there were special and peculiar rea- 
sons for them at thistime. We were now going 
on two years without money for this object. The 
present year might be considered as lost. The 


length of time which this bill had been delayed, | 


and the time that it might yet be delayed, extin- 


guished the hope of doing much work this year. 


It was rather for next year than the present that | 


he was attempting to provide, or, to speak more 


| accurately, it was for the winter of 1836-’37, and 


law term—whom he held to be estopped by their |! 


own act, and forever barred from setting up this 
objection; he alluded to the distribution of the | 
revenue—to the gentlemen who, ata former ses- 


sion, and at the present one, had voted for five | 


years’ appropriations at once of what was called | 


the proceeds of the public lands. Tothe — of 
these gentlemen he could not defer, and with their 


objections he could have no compromise; for he | 


could not comprehend the train of reasoning by 
which gentlemen could bring themselves to balk 
at small and limited appropriations for two years, 
for objects named in the Constitution, after having 


voted indefinite millions for five years, for a pur- | 
Ose not named, not thoucht of, not dreamed of 


in the Constitution, nor heard of until forty years 
after that instrument was formed, 
There was nothing in the Constitution against 


thls prospective appropriation for building the 


| for the spring of 1837, that he was attempting to 
It was to prevent the stop- | 


get an appropriation. 
page of the works at the end of this year, and a 


new delay of three or four months next spring, | 
that he was now struggling; for every person | 


knew thatthe appropriations for the year 1837 will 
not be made until the 3d day of March; after 
which time it would be necessary to advertise 
for work and materials, to collect hands, and to 
allow the reasonable period for competition among 
bidders, which economy required. 

Mr. B. could not take leave of this part of the 
subject without recurring to the opinions of the 
Secretary of War, notwithstanding the singular 
fate which seemed to attend that gentleman’s 
reports and recommendations. All praised them. 

joth sides of the Chamber united in applauding 
them. There seemed to be an emulation of ap- 
plause in favor of all that he said; but the moment 
we come to action, the scene shifts; the moment 
we want to vote, there 1s a division—one side is 
off. The Opposition gentlemen are against the 


vote; they array their deeds against their words, | 
‘and, having given their applause, they withhold | 
on many | 


their help. ‘This had been witnessec j 
occasions besides the present one; still he would 


| make the experiment again, and try the Secreta- 


exceed 


ry’s recommendation on the particular point now 
under consideration. 
Secretary’s report of April 8: 

‘I think that, when the plan of a work has been approved 
by Congress, and its construction authorized, the whole 
appropriation should be made at once, to be drawn from the 
‘Treasury in annual installments, to be fixed by the law. 
This mode of appropriation would remedy much of the 
inconvenience which has been felt for years in this branch 
of the public service. 


which biennially takes place in the passage of the neces- 


sary law reduces the alternate season of operations to a | 


comparatively short period. An exact inquiry into the 


effect which the present system of making the appropria- | 


| tions has had upon the expense of the works, would prob- 


| ably exhibit an amount far greater than is generally antici- 
| pated.” 


Mr. B. then turned to another part of his sub- 
| ject, and claimed the benefit of an ancient maxim 


Mr. B. then read from the | 


) The uncertainty respecting the ap- | 
propriations annually deranges the business, and the delay | 
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which inculcates the wholesome advice, to wonder 
| at nothing! He was greatly addicted to that 
maxim, and acted upon it both from habit and 
from reason. It was good for him that he did so: 
otherwise he should be seized witha paroxysm of 
wonder at the present moment. For what more 
wonderful than the contradictory exhibitions upon 
fortifications which thisChamber and this Session 
display? Two months ago it was a question of 
sharp debate to know who had occasioned the Joss 
of the fortification bill at the last session; and both 
sides of the Chamber, repulsing the blame from 
themselves, and throwing it on their adversaries 
contended for the palm of preéminence to deyo. 
tion to fortifications. Then came certain reso- 
lutions of his own importing, that the surplus 
revenue ought to be set apart as a conservative 
fund, sacred to the defense of the country, watil 
all defenses, military and naval, were on the scale 
of strength and respectability which the honor 
and independence of a great people required. On 
| the discussion of these resolutions, he found him- 
self left behind by Opposition gentlemen, They 
darted ahead of him! They went beyond the 
surplus! They plunged into the integral revenue! 
Nothing would content their incontinent zeal, but 
a resolve to pledge all the revenue, and taxes 
besides, if necessary, to this great object; and so 
the vote passed, and that unanimously. This was 
in March, about two months ago; and now when 
we come forward with a list of a few forts— 
twelve small ones at points of acknowledged im- 
portance—and want a small part of that mass of 
money in the Treasury, the magnitude of which 
is so afilicting to gentlemen, behold there is a de- 
cided opposition to the scheme! A systematic 
opposition is displayed; some objecting to forts 
altogether; others to those in this bill; others to 
those notinit; others again agreeing to forts in the 
abstract, but refusing to take them in any form in 
which they can be presented. This was the sin- 
gular exhibition which would excite his wonder, 
if he permitted himself to wonder at anything. 
3ut he did not so permit himself, and less on this 
occasion than any other; for he saw and knew per- 
fectly well the cause and source of this whole eon- 
tradiction. It was the division of the money in the 
Treasury which was at the bottom of all!—that 
division—that fatal scheme of dividing money— 
which was now delaying, obstructing, and defeat- 
ing so many measures for the good of the country; 
and this one among others! Itisa conflict between 
distribution and defense: it was a contest between 
antagonist schemes—between the schemes of 
| taking the public money for the defense of the 
country, and taking it for spoil and distribution 
| among political partisans. 
Mr. b. wished to fix the attention of the Senate 
and of the country upon the true nature of this 
| contest, for it was portentous and alarming when 
a contest of such a nature could be got up, and 
much more when it could be successfully main- 
tained in the Senate. What was the true nature 
of this contest for the application of the public 
money? and what was the relative merit of the 
two schemes? Defense is an object known to 
| the Constitution; and not only known to, but is 
the first and highest object of the Confederacy. 
Toestablish the common DEFENSE—to enable all to 
give that defense to each which no one could give 
to itself—was the firstand paramount object of the 
| Confederacy. The means of accomplishing that 
object are set forth by name in the Constitution; 
navies, armies, forts, arsenals, docks, and all the 
| accessories of military and naval power. Con- 
gress is the instrument designated by the Con- 
stitution to provide these means for the purpose 
| of accomplishing this great object; and for this 
| purpose has power to raise money by loans or 
taxes. This is the aspect under which the de- 
fense scheme presents itself to the Senate. Under 
| what aspect does the distribution scheme come 
forth? Jithout name or warrant in the Consti- 
tution!’ Nowhere can the name of the land bill 
be found, in that instrument; nowhere can a word 
be found which, by any construction—by any 
| interpretation—by any torture of the sense—can 
be made to countenance the idea of distribution, 
or any rule by which to make it. Authority 1s 
|| given in the Constitution to raise money for the 
|| common defense, and fortifications are one of 
il the means of defense specified in the Consti- 
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tution; yet this unconstitutional scheme of dis- | 
tribution now contends with the first object of 
the Constitution; it contends with the means of 
establishing the common defense; and, so far 
as the Senate 18. concerned, it contends success- 
fully and victoriously. Defense is delayed, di- | 
minished, beat off, trampled down in the Senate; 
while distribution, triumphant and exulting, has 
long since floated through. Yes, sir, distribu- 
tion—distribution—distribution, is the absorbing 
and predominant feeling in the Senate. All other 
feelings seem to be shut out. Florida overrun 
with the Indians; Georgia and Alabama recking 
with blood and resounding with cries; the whole 
West and northwest destitute of troops, and 
open to Indian incursions; the ranks of the army 
empty; fortifications monees for two prerns the 
ordinary appropriation bills delayed beyond all | 
example; voluntary movements of the people 
everywhere to protect themselves from danger; 
yet the Senate, the American Senate, deaf and 
blind to all, can see nothing, can hear nothing, 
can talk of nothing, can dream of nothing, but 
the pivision OF THE sporL. The surplus, the 
surplus, the surplus, is the engrossing theme; 
and the moment a dollar is proposed for the ser- 
vice of the country, they ery out for their dear, 
beloved surplus! and call it a war upon the sur- 
plus, and a wicked design to lessen the fund for 
distribution ! | 
Mr. B. said that he had taken occasion a month 
azo, when the defense bills were postponed to | 
make room fer the passage of the distribution 
bill, to announce its future fate, and, to claini for 
that scheme the distinction of the most odious 
notoriety that ever befell any bill which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Senate. That judgment 
was in a rapid state of verification; and as far as 
yublic sentiment had been developed, the odious 
ill, with all its seductive, alluring, and tempting 
offers of money, was nothing but a stench in the 
nostrils of the people. In vain had the large 
dividends been figured out in numbers by our land 
committee, and offered to the States. All who 
had voted had scornfully rejected the wretched | 
seduction. In vain has the exaggerated sum of 
$1,765,554 been proffered to the State of Virginia; | 
in vain has the tempting bait of $513,472 been 
extended to Connecticut; in vain has $167,655 
been held out to Rhode Island. The elections 
are over in all these States, and prove that, if 
these States have a price, that price is not yet at- | 
tained in the land bill. The Teaious prove that | 
the Constitution and defense of the country are | 
superior to sordid money temptations; for, in all 
these States, the men and the party opposed to 
an unconstitutional, debauching, and demoraliz- 
ing scheme of dividing money, and in favor of 
constitutional objects by constitutional meansare | 
successful in the elections; and successful by in- | 
creased majorities, and under the very guns and 
fire of the Te coatieetions bill; for the elections took 
place while the bill was impending here, while the 
report of the Senate’s committee was circulating | 
through the States, and while the table of distri- | 
bution was exhibited to every voter to show him 
how much his State was to get. In each of the 
States, the triumph of the Constitution and of 
defense was gratifying and complete, and partic- 
ularly in Connecticut. In that State, the Senator 
by executive appointment, [Mr. Nires,] who. 
distinguished himself by opposition to the bill, is 
confirmed in his place by a legislative election 
and an overwhelming majority. The Governor | 
of the State (Governor Edwards) also received | 
a triumphant majority, and in his message to the | 
Legislature has spoken upon this subject with so 
much wisdom and patriotism that he (Mr. B.) 
could not deny himself the gratification of read- | 
ing the passage to the Senate: 
‘* It appears that there is an unprecedented accumulation 


of funds in the United States Treasury; and this circum- || 


| 
| 
stance has given rise to various speculations and plans for 
Us distribution. The present, in this respect, is a novel | 
State of things. Never before, since the establishment of 
our Government, could it be said that we were out of debt, 

and had at command more money than we felt immediate 
occasion for. We have had a debt hanging at times rather 
heavily upon us, and we have been compelled by it to limit | 
all our views and all our expenditures. At the close of the | 
last war a military peace establishment was arranged; and | 
such a foree, and such only was retained, as the exigencies | 
2° the country were supposed to require. Military works | 
‘vere projected for our defense, and the erection of them 
*vmmenced. The state of the Treasury soon became such, 





| made to this appropriation. 
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| that a reduction of the peace establishment was deemed 


necessary, and the expenditures for fortifications were 
curtailed. 

“The common defense was the principal object of our 
Confederacy, and for this the United States are bound to 
provide; and this is a work which should be entered upon 
and completed with as little delay as possible. The sutfer- 
ings of the last war are not yet forgotten, and should not be 
obliterated from our memories until ample provision is made 
for their recurrence. Our sounds, our bays, our rivers, and 
many even of our harbors, were destitute of the means of 
defense. Nearly the whole of our sea-board was exposed 
to the ravages of the enemy; we suffered much from their 
depredations, and still more from the constant state of alarm 
and ggitation in which we were kept. When the United 
Stat@® Government has fuliilled its office and duty with re- 
spect to national defense, and all other things within its 
provinee, it is time enough to talk of some other disposi- 
tion of the public revenue; but until this is accomplished, 
projects on this subject are, to say the least, premature.”? 

These (said Mr. B.) are wise and patriotic 
sentiments;they are constitutional doctrines; they | 
deserve applause and imitation. They soar above 
all sordid and mereenary considerations. They 
repulse the gilded bait. They despise the seduc- 
tion of money. ‘They go for the country and the 
Constitution; they scorn the unconstitutional dis- 
tribution bill, and its tempting array of dollars 
andcents. Yes! Virginia refuses the $1,765,554; 
Connecticut refuses the $513,472; Rhode Island 
refuses the $167,655; and when other States come | 
to vote, let them contemplate and imitate the ele- | 
vated, constitutional, patriotic, and wise course 
of these States. 

Having shown that the distribution bill was at 
the bottom of all the opposition to the fortifica- 
tion bill, and all the other bills for the service of 
the country, Mr. B. proceeded to take a brief 
view of the particular bill before the Senate, and 
of the objections to it. He said that every work 
proposed in the bill was contained in the report 
of the Board of Engineers for 1821 and 1826, 
and were, besides, especially recommended by 
the present Secretary of War. Mr. B. here refer- 
red to those reports of the Board of Engineers as 
recommended to Congress by the Secretary of 
War in 1821, (Mr. Calhoun,) and showed that 
they were not only necessary works, but small! 
ones, the whole twelve pro yosed in the bill not 
amounting to $3,000,000, while two only of those 
forts heretofore constructed cost nearly $4,000,000. 
He alluded to Fort Monroe and Fort Calhoun in 
the Chesapeake bay. The former of these was 
estimated to cost $1,259,792; it is not yet finished, 
and has cost $1,739,046, and it is estimated to 
cost $210,000 more. The latter was estimated to 
cost $904,355; it has already cost $1,388,731, and 
it is estimated will yet cost $531,188 to finish it. 
Here are about four millions of dollars for two 


| forts, and these two in the neighborhood of each 


other, while the sum of $3,000,000 for twelve, 


scattered from Passamaquoddy bay to the mouth | 


of the Mississippi, has been resisted for so many 
months. 

Mr B. reviewed the onjections which were 
It was said the 


money could not be expended if it was voted, and | 


he was sorry to have to admit that this was an 
objection which gentlemen seemed to have it in 
their own power to make good. The year was 
certainly half gone; and if gentlemen can have 
their way, it will be weeks or months yet before 
| a dollar for fortifications can be voted, if at all. 
| It will be autumn before the work can begin; but 


in the South the work will proceed all the winter; 


and in the North the winter is the time for collect- 
ing materials. If the bill was delayed till the 
year was half gone, it was the fault of the Opposi- 
tion, and gentlemen cannot be permitted to take 
advantage of their own wrong. They cannot now 
| be allowed to plead the delay to defeat the bill, 
| which delay they have themselves occasioned. 

| It is said there are not engineers enough to su- 


_perintend the works; but the answer was ready | 


|| to that objection. A bill had long since passed 


the Senate to increase the corps of engineers. 
That bill was now in the House of Representa- 
| tives; and it was to be presumed that the House 
| would do what the service of the country re- 
| quired, and not suffer necessary defenses to be 
‘lost for want of officers to superintend them. 


| The Secretary at War earnestly recommends it, 


| cause an increase of the corps is necessary for the 
performance of their current duties. Here is his 
| recommendation: 


not only with a view to the new works, but be: 
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‘That the corps of engineers should be increased. The 
reasons for this measure have been heretofore submitted, 
and the pees has been recommended by you to Con 
gress. will merely add, upon the present occasion, that 
the officers of this corps are not sufficiently numerous tor 
the performance of the duties committed to them ; and that, 
if an augmentation does not take place, the public interest 
will suffer ina degree far beyond the value of any pecuniary 
consideration connected with this increase.”’ 

It is objected that men of science in engineering 
cannot be created by a bill. That is granted. 
They cannot be created by a mere act. But, in 
constructing fortifications, a few skillful engineers 
are sufficient—a few to locate and plan the works. 
The superintendence of the execution requires 
fidelity and attention, with such knowledge as is 
readily obtained. With respect to locations for 
forts, they have been nearly all selected: all in this 
bill were selected fifteen years ago; are detailed in 
the report of the Board of Engineers for 1821— 
the same which the then Secretary at War (Mr. 
Catuoun) recommended to Congress. 

It is objected that we have not plans and esti- 
mates for all these works; but I answer that there 
are plans and detailed estimates for most of them, 
and conjectural estimates for the remainder, with 
the statement of the number of guns they would 
require, which is the only essential part of the 
estimate; for the number of guns governs every- 
thine else; itgoverns the size of the fort, the num- 
ber of the men to garrison it, and consequently 
the whole expense. 

Mr B. said the question of fortifying a port 
was partly a political question to be decided by 
Congress; partly a military one to be decided by 
professional men. Congress decide whether the 
place is sufficiently important to merit national 
defense; military men decide whether it can be 
defended, and if so, by how many guns, of what 
caliber, and how to be placed. Each must decide 
within theirs eae when the number of guns 
is given whieh will defend a place, the cost of 
the fort is, for all practical purposes, ascertained. 
Now, in all these cases, the number of guns and 
their caliber is given; that decides the size of the 
fort, for ecch gun, according to its caliber, must 
have so many feet for its platform, and so many 
men to work it—from five to seven in time of 
siege; in time of peace, enough only to keep the 
fort. 

Mr. B. said an excessive and overwrought 
anxiety had been displayed here for plans and 
estimates, as if they were the most infallible and 
unerring guides upon earth. Nothing (he said) 
could be more mistaken. The estimates hereto- 
fore furnished, and that by the Board of Engineers 
under the administration of Mr. Monroe, when 

the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Catnoun] 
was Secretary of War, were generally and ex- 
ceedingly erroneous. Out of eleven forts con- 
structed upon those estimates, and thirteen more 


| in a course of construction, not one had kept 


within the estimate. Not a fort had been built 
for what it had been estimated to cost; but gen- 
erally a quarter more, or in some instances half 
as much more, and sometimes double as much. 
Nothing had kept within the estimates but two 
little works, not forts—a battery at Bienvenu, 
and a tower at Bayou Dupré, Louisiana. Mr. 
B. then turned to Senate Document No, 203, of 
this session, pages 12 and 13, to verify this state- 
ment; and read the list of forts, and the cost cf 
their construction, which had been finished, or 
were still under consideration. The following 
is the list: 


Statement of Forts which are finished on the sea-board of the 
United States. 


. $425,000,.9479,239 
318,305 


i 


Names and where located. 





stimate by 
the board. 
Cost of con- | 
struction. 


_ 
2 











| 
| 








| 1 Fort Hamilton, New York harbor... 
2) Fort La Fayette, New York harbor,..| 
Fort Washington, Potomac river, 


Maryland........++sessseeeeees =~ Pe 454,103 
4| Fort Macon, North Carolina........| 175, SAY, 384 
| 5} Castle Pinckney, South Carolina.... — 
|.6| Fort Morgan, Alabama..............| 693, 
| 7] Fort Pike, Rigolets, Louisiana.......| 264,517 
8 Fort Wood; Louisiana..............| 264,517 
9 Fort Jackson, Louisiana..:.........| 382 


10; Battery Bienvenu, Louisiana........ 
11) Tower at Bayou Dupre, Louisiana,.. 
' 
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P . | 
Stutement of the Forts on the sea board of the United States 


under construction. 


| 





s } 3 } 7 
Dh ok he am 
z Names and where ae 2% | © 
located, E= 6s = 
= | ce > & - 
| ee ee é 
Z| = yal - 
1) Fort Inde pendence,| 
toston harbor...... $255,575) $52,723) 202,852 
2! Fort Warren, George’s | | 
juiand, Boston har | 
aa ree 800,000 104,586! 695,414 
J] Port Adams, Newport, | 
Rhode Island....... 730,166 962,369! 350,000 
4) Fort Schuyler, Throg’s 
Neck, New York... 977,900 66,822 510,178 
5) Fort Columbus, and | 
other works on Gov 
ernors Island, New ! 
RS eee - 157,769 20,000 
6; Fort Delaware, Dela | | 
WATE TIVET. 0 00scc00 107,136) 
7) Fort Monroe, Virginia.) 1,259,792) 1,739,046) 210,000 
# Fort Caihoun, Vir re 
ees jidisbivtens ss 904,355) 1,388,791 53] ,188 
9) Fort Caswell, Oak Isl- | 
and, North Carolina, 119,000 411,485 60,000 
10) Fortifications in | 
|} Charleston harbor, 
South Carolina..... | 324,426 500,000 
11} Fort) Pulaski, Cock | | 
spur Island, Georgia, 375.000 286,184) 246,183 
1% Fort Piekens, Pensa 
| eola, Florida........ 465,300! 629,283) 50,900 
13) Morton Foster’s Bank, | 
III nite ist ene 163.343 75,189 160.000 
El csessean . | 25,649,531 $6,305,779 $3,595,815 


After this exhibition, Mr. B. hoped that there 
would be less pertinacity about these plans and 
estimates. He believed the conjectural estimates, 
made by the Engineer Department, and founded 
upon the number of guns, to be as safe a guide as 
the detailed estimate, founded upon calculations 
made by the Engineer Board; for in one case there 
vas a judgment upon the whole, founded upon 
the size of the work and the cost of labor and 
materials at the place; in the other there was an 
arithmetical calculation, founded upon assumed 
data, and in which the smallest error in the basis 
of calculation led to great errors in the result. 
Finally, Mr. B. had one further view to present 
of the utility of these famous estimates, which he 
hoped would give the quiectus to these incessant | 
demands for them; it was this: that we made no 
use of the plans and estimates which we have! | 
We do not look at them! We do not call for 
them! We do not mention them! We do not 
allude to them! In every case in which we have 
the plans and estimates for the fort, no call is 
made for them! In the few instances in which | 


there are none, an incessant ery is set up for them! 
Now, why not use those that we have? Simply 
beeause it would be of no usé to do so. Because 


no practical benefit could flow from it. What is 
a plan? Nothing but a diagram on paper—a fig- 
ure of sides and angles, with dots and marks for 
euns and batteries, Very pretty to look at; but 
which no legislator ean remark upon, or criticise, 
or in any way presume to alter. None but pro- 
fessional men—and they upon the spot—cou'd 
presume to give an opinion upon the plan of a 
fort; and, therefore, it was useless for Congress 
to view the plan. The number of guns was the | 
essential thing for them to know, for that gov- 
erned everything else, and enabled them to Say | 
whether they would defend the place or not. 

Mr. B. said the fortifications seemed to have a 
hard fate, and to be incapable of being brought 
forward at any time, or in any form to, escape 
opposition. At the last session, the $3,000,000 
appropriation was lost because it was not specific, 
and because it was not officially recommended by 
the President; now the appropriations for the 
same ohject are opposed again, and by the same 
gentlemen, although they are specific and are 
recommended by the President. The President 
has expressly recommended these works, and 
that in writing. ‘The Secretary of War has also 
recommended them, and that in repeated in- 
stances. Here is his latest recommendation in 
his report of April 8: 

‘* There are two bilis for fortifications now pending be- 
fore Congress. One before the House, amounting to | 
$2, tcv,000, and intended to prosecute works already act- | 


| 
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ually commenced. The estimates for this bill may there- | 
fore be considered necessary in themselves, under any view | 
of the general subject, and not unreasonable in amount for 
the present year, because they include the operations of 
two years. The incidental expense, however, may be | 
safely réduced one half, as it will not be necessary to make 

such extensive repairs as were considered requisite when 

the estimates were prepared. 

“The bill pending before the Senate contains appropria- 
tions for nineteen new works, and for the sum of $600,000 
to be expended for steam-batteries. The estimates on 
which this bill was founded were prepared at a time when 
produce required that arrangements should be made for a 
different state of things from that which now exists. - An 
examination of the general system of defense was n@}then 
expedient; and the means of protecting the most exposed 
points, agreeably to information previously collected, were 
asked of Congress. It was no time then to stop, and, 
instead of prosecuting established plans vigorously, to lose 
the period of action by surveys, and examinations, and dis- 
cussions. But the opportunity is now afforded, without 
danger to the public interest, of applying the principles 
suggested to the works under consideration. 

* It cannot be doubted but that fortifications at the fol- 
lowing places enumerated in this bill will be necessary: 
At Penobscot bay, for the protection of Bangor, &c.; at | 
Kennebec river; at Portland; at Portsmouth; at Salem; 
at New Bedford; at New London; upon Staten Island ; 
at Sollers’s Flats; at redoubt on Federal Point; for the 
Barancas ; for Fort St. Philip. 

“These proposed works all command the approach to 
places sufficiently important to justify their construction 
under any circumstances that will probably exist. T think, 
therefore, that the publie interest would be promoted by 
the passage of the necessary appropriations for them. As | 
soon as these are made, such of these positions as may 
appear to require it can be examined, and the form and 
extent of the works adapted to existing circumstances, if 
any change be desirable. The construction of those not 
needing examination can commence immediately, and that 
of the others as soon as the plans are determined upon. 
By this proceeding, a season may be saved in the opera- 
tions.” | 


Another objection to forts is, that they are 
to lead to a standing army in time of peace. 
Nothing ean be more erreneous. A few reculars 
to keep them in order in time of peace is all that 
is wanting; in war they are expressly intended 
to be garrisoned by militia and volunteers. The 
body of the garrison is to be the yeomanry of the 
country, with a few artillerists and regulars. 
The peculiar recommendation of forts m our 
country, is their adaptation to defense by militia 
and volunteers; and upon that ground they have 
been constantly advocated and defended. Itisa 
panic at nothing, to take a fright ata standing 
army, thus conjured up to defeat the bill. It is 


| to dispense with regulars, and to provide posi- 


tions for the yeomanry to defend, that forts are 
wanted in our country. 

Mr. B. wished to impress upon the Senate that 
the forts proposed in this bill were but a contin- 
uation of a system commenced forty years ago, 
recommended under every Administration, and 
partly executed. The limitations proposed by 


| the Secretary of War, and approved by the Pres- 


ident, would affect the size of some of the large 
forts, but would not much diminish their number. 
Forts in open roadsteads are objected to—forts of 
large size. In this, the President and Secretary 
strike the main objection which was taken to the 
system of fortifications fifteen years ago by those 
who were then styled rapicaLs, Fort Monroe 
covers sixty-four acres of ground; it covers nearly 
as much ground, and costs nearly as much money | 
as the twelve forts put together, which are con- 
tained in this bill. 
is near.y as large; the two together cost nearly 
four m..jfons of dollars. They were objected to 
fifteen years ago by those who were then stigma- 
tized as RADICALS; they are objected to now by 
the President and Secretary of War, and every- 
body applauds the objection. No more such are 
proposed. No more such will be built on this 
continent, though a powerful fort will be wanted 
at Key West, or the Dry Tortugas. The forts 
proposed in the bill, and those which will be pro- 
posed hereafter, are the moderate-sized works 
contended for by the reproached RADICALS, in | 
1821, and applauded now by everybody. 

Mr. B. read an extract from the message of 
Governor Everett, of Massachusetts, to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of that State, at its last session, 
and relied upon it not only to sustain the propri- 
ety of erecting some of the forts enumerated in 
the bill, but also to show the necessity of early 
SRE AOS, and to make it manifest that the 
public service had already suffered by the delay | 
which had taken *place. 
extract read: 


} 
| 


The following is the | 
! 
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| withstanding the failure of the new appropriations, soy 
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** Tn the course of the last winter, resolutions were adopte 
by the Legislature, instructing our Senators, and request : 
our Representatives in Congress, to use all proper nav nie 
obtain the requisite appropriations for the repair of t)o fi r 
tification on Castle Island, and the vigorous Prosecution > 
the works commenced on George’s Island, Beston fame 
Their exertions were so far successful, that the requisite 
appropriations introduced into the fortification bil}, in the 


| Senate of the United States, by way of amendment, recpiy, d 


the sanction of the committees of the other branch of ¢ on- 
gress to which they were referred, and passed throug), all 
but the last stage of legislation in the House of Repres; nta- 
tives. The entire bill was unfortunately lost, in conseqyey, 


| of the introduction of another amendment i the House of 


Representatives, on which the two Houses disagreed. Noy 
progress was made on both the works, particularly on that 
upon George’s Island, during the past season, by means of 
the unexpended balance of the appropriation of the yea, 
1834. I have the satisfaction to inform you, that for the 
present year large appropriations have been recommended 
for both objects by the Department of War. The rapid prog 

ress of these works is of extreme importance ; and it js 
much to be desired, that the appropriations should be <> 
early made as to prevent the loss of some of the best months 
in the season, which frequently occurs, in this branch of the 
public service, in consequence of the delay in the passage 
of the appropriation bill. Among the documents accor 
panying the report from the War Department, at the com 

mencement of the present session of Congress, is a statement 
of several new works, proposed by the Board of Engineers, 
for the defense of the coast, and arranged in different classes, 
according to their importance. Among those of ¢ the first 
class, to be commenced as soon as possible,’ I notice, with 


| great satisfaction, five or six works, which, when executed, 


will complete the defenses of Boston harbor; a part of th: 


| sea-board second to no other in importance, and hitherto 
} almost wholly neglected by the General Government.” 


Mr. B. deprecated the sectional tone which had 
pervaded a part of this debate. It seemed to be 
supposed that the North was to be benefited, and 





Fort Calhoun, built near it, || 


the South neglected. Notso the fact. The forts 
heretofore erected were principally in the South; 
and of those proposed, the South had, he would 
not say her share, for this was not a case for 
dividing out shares, but for extending defense 
| wherever it was needed, and the South was at- 
tended to to the full extent of its need. Besides 
| five forts finished in the delta of the Mississippi, 
, and a superb one in Alabama, costing above a 
| million of dollars, there were others intended at 
lake Barataria, and on the Mississippi; at Mobile 
bay, Perdido bay, Pensacola bay, St, Rosa’s bay, 
St. Joseph’s bay, Apalache bay, Appalachicola, 
| Espiritu Santo bay, Charlotte Harbor, Key West, 
'and the Dry Tortugas, makimg near a dozen 
works, and costing, by estimate, near six mil- 
| liens of dollars; and all for the seeurity of west- 
ERN commerce, and all for the protection of the 
commerce of the Western Srares, which, pass- 
| ing out of the north of the Mississippi, must go 
| through the Gulf of Mexico, and pass between 
| Key West, through a narrow passage, before it 
could reach the greatocean. Every fort built on 
| the Gulf of Mexico( Mr. B. said) was a west- 
| ERN ForT—a fort for the benefit of the wesTeRN 
Srates, just as much so as the forts in the Chesa- 
veake bay were for the defense of Maryland and 
Virginie: Turning on the other side of the penin- 
| sula of Florida, it would be seen that the ex- 
| treme southern coast was not neglected. Georgia 
| was well attended to. Besides the forts now under 
construction on Cock-spur Island, estimated by 
the Board of Engineers to cost $375,000, and 
| which has cost thus far $190,000, and it is ex- 
pected to cost $240,000 more; besides this fine 
fort, other works are proposed in the Savannah 
river, and along the coast at Osabaw sound, St. 
Catharine’s sound, Sapelo sound, Doby inlet, 
Altamaha sound, St. Simon’s sound, St. An- 
drew’s sound, Cumberland sound, to St. Augus- 
tine, in Florida, mostly small works, estimated 
to cost nearly two million of dollars Contin- 
uing the view to Baltimore, and Mr. B. said 
it would be found that more money had been, and 
| would be expended on forts to the south than to 
| the north of that point; but the comparison was 
absurd, and he would not continue it. Defense 
was not to be proportioned out, but to be given 
where it was needed, without regard to lines or 
latitudes. 

Mr. B. deprecated also the extravagant manner 
of ———. this bill, as_a plan to line the whole 
coast with batteries—as a plan to shut out a for- 


eign army from landing at any point—as a plan 
to raise a great standing army. All this he treated 
aS PANICAL, and intended to frighten weak nerves 
and weaker heads. The forts proposed were 
smallin extent—confined to the defense of citics— 
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af peace, and were to look to the militia and vol- 
unteers for their main garrison in time of war. 
He showed the necessity of forts to prevent cities 
from being sacked, plundered, and bombarded; 
and the folly of depending upon men alone, no 
matter how brave, with muskets and rifles in 
their hands, to defend a city against thirty-six- 
inch bombs, flying four thousand yards through 
the air, and bursting with a bushel of fire and 
shot among the dwellings of the citizens. Forts 
to keep off fleets and cruisers could alone do this. 

Put it was not to defend cities only that forts 
were wanting. They were needed to cover navy- 
yards and dock-yards, and to serve as places of 
refuge to the military and commercial marine of 
the country. We have a great commerce (he 
said) and many merchant ships; these ships must 
have ports of refuge, places where they can be 
safe from pursuit and attack. We have determ- 
ined to have a navy; and that determination in- 
creases the necessity for forts. Ships of war 
must have ports of refuge as well as merchant 
vessels; they must have places where they can 
lie secure when pressed by superior foree. All 
naval Powers provide places of refuge and pro- 
tection for their ships, not only at home, but 
abroad. England, France,and Holland are emi- 
nentexamples. Why does England seize upon 
commanding positions all over the globe—Gib- 
raltar, Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, Mada- 
gascar, Jamaica, and so many other places— 
except as naval stations, to protect her own 
marine and to command others in time of war? 
We, on the contrary, with ample means in our 
hands, are delaying and neglecting to establish 
places of refuge for our marine, even upon our 
owncoasts, and upon that gulf upon whose bosom 
and through whose outlet between Key West 
and Cuba the whole commerce of the mighty 
West is to float. Forts and naval stations upon 
that gulf are WesTERN OBJECrTs, for which every 
WESTERN MAN, here or at home, should perse- 
veringly contend. 

Mr. B. concluded with his standing remark, 
that Congress was now in the sixth month of 
the session, and not a shilling voted yet for for- 
tifications! That we were going on two years 
without appropriations for a single fort! 


APPROPRIATIONS, 





SPEECH OF HON. A. BEAUMONT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or ReprReseNTATIVES, 
May, 1836. 


In the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union , 
upon the Fortification Bill and the amendment offered 


gt 


by the chairman of the ¢ 


partments, &c. 


Mr. BEAUMONT rose and said: 


Mr. Cuarroan: I beg leave to occupy the time 
of the committee for a few moments, and L assure 
gentlemen I will not trespass long upon their 
The only offering I bring to conciliate 
their kind feelings is an honesty of purpose. I 
am opposed to the amendment to the bill, the 
amendment to the amendment, and to the bill 
1 am opposed to the amendment, 
because it adds an extravagant item to the ap- 
proprratins in the bill already too extravagant. 

am opposed to the amendment to the amend- 


patience. 
itself, in part. 


ment offered b 
[Mr. Auzay,] b 


public service. 


[ believe, Mr. Chairman, that the fundamental 
rinciple of a republican Governmentis economy. | 
0 take no more from the people than is abso- 

lutely necessary to supply the economical and 
tthe Government, is the 


constitutional wants o 


to be manned by a few artillerists in time 


omimittee of Ways and Means, | 
(Mr. CAMBRELENG,] proposing a further appropriation 
of $700,000 for the armament of the fortifications, and 
the amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. ALnan, 
of Kentucky, to reduce the salaries of the heads of De- 


the gentleman from Kentucky, 
i. . ecause, Whatever be its merits as 
a distinct proposition, I think it has no appro- 
pra place in this bill; and I am opposed to the | 
vill in its present shape, because it contains ap- 
propeistians extravagant in amount, and, as I 
elieve, uncalled for by the necessities of the 
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dictate of justice and of patriotism. Allthe money 
expended by the Government, whether properly 
or improperly, comes directly or indirectly from 
the people—the laboring people; a portion of 
whom have been recently characterized here as a 
mere wandering herd of reckless adventurers, 
having neither virtue, nor home, nor tie of affee- 
tion, to bind them to the soil of their country — 
but whom I consider as constituting a portion of 
that virtuous yeomanry who are the main support 
of our country in p we, and its buckler in war. 
Labor is the foundation of all support, national 
or individual, and all extravazant or unnecs ssary 
expenditure by the Government is a wanton in- 
jury done to the laboring ela To protect 
this most useful class, the life and soul, the bone 
and muscle of the nation, should be the first care 
of every agent or Repre sentative of the people. 
But, Mr. Chairman, how few real and devoted 
advocates have the people in the House of the 
people! Is there not too often a more manifest 
devotion here to the interests of those who live 
upon the favors of the Government, t'san to the 
interests of those who furnish these favors? Is 
it not too often the case that Government itself 
rests its support on those who are supported by 
the means drawn from the people, than upon the 
people themselves? In monarchies the maxim 
Is, that “*the people are made for the benefit of 
the Government;’’ in a free Government, such 
ours was Intended to be, the maxim is, ‘the 
Government is made for the bencfitof the people.’ 
Frugality, economy, and equal justice are the 
life-giving principles of a Republic. Splendor, 
waste, and an unequal distribution of favors are 
its bane. <A. rational people will submit to all 
burdens imposed for the common weal—all tax- 
ation that is necessary for the common defense 
and just support of the necessary constituted au- 
thorities. Further than this, submission 1s a 
crime and a badge of servitude, That system 
of taxation which goes to support useless 
lishments—which takes from the comforts of one 
to add to the indulgence of another—which takes 
away the fruits of the labor of one man to 
port the extravagance and idleness of another, 
under whatever name it may come, whether it 
| assume the character of * prot etion’’ or ** the 
| general welfare,’’ oppression under an insid- 
ious disguise, and a speculation upon the ere- 
dulity of the people. Any Government that im- 
poses unnecessary taxation is oppre ssive, Has 
our Government, at any ‘in ouilty of this 
offense? Let the extraordinary inerease in amount 
of our expenditures, the §35,000,000 of surplus 
said to be now in the Treasury, and the grace! 
scramble for its division, answer that question. 
From ten to fourteen millions of dollars, 1 be- 
lieve, have been expended within the last twenty 
rears on and about fortifications, besides very 
ace sums in theirarmament; and it 1s pre sumed 
| that if a conscionable inventory were at this time 
| taken by competent and disinterested engineers, 
the whole would not amount in value to four mil- 
lions, perhaps not so much. 
‘| The question may be asked, where is the bal- 
|! ance of eight or ten millions? It may, perhaps, 
be set down to the account of the * eeneral wel- 
fare,’’ or, in plain English, gone to the support of 
those who have rendered no equivalent in service, 
but have found it more comfortable to live on the 
public than upon their own resources, 

Shall we increase the permanent expenditures 
of our Government because a system of unneces- 
sary taxation has brought a surplus into the 
Treasury? This will only make the evil perpet- 
|| ual, and render permanent the vicious system of 
| taxation. 

All the modes heretofore proposed as a remedy 
for the surplus in the Treasury, which all seem 

| to deprecate as an evil, only go to rivet the mis- 
chief upon the people. The wrong is in taking 
the money unnecessarily from the people, not in 

|, its remaining in the Treasury; for in that there 
‘ean be no wrong. But if you increase your pub- 
he expenditures, you can never again diminish 
them, however great the necessity, without al- 
most resorting to a revolution. But it may be 
asked what remedy I should propose? Lanswer, 
cake the taxes off the people. Suspend the sale 
of the public lands except to bona fide or actual 
settlers, in limited quantities. Leave the money 


SSes, 


as 


estab- 


sup- 


1S 


time, be 
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in the pockets of those who earn it, and not ex- 
tort it from them, and then trifle with their un- 
derstanding by pretending to render it back to 
them, which is only a premise made to the ear 
to be broken to the understanding. 

The squandering the public domain in the man 
ner in which it has been dissipated for the last 
two or three years, T believe to be a violent per- 
version of the intentton of the oneal frantors, 
(ofa part of that land, at least,) and of the Gov- 
ernment in making the investment. What has 
been sold within the last year for eight or ten 
million of dollars to capitalists and speculators, 
who never intended to till one foot of it, if it had 
been prudently retained, in a few years would 
have been worth to the people pre rhaps one hun 
dred millions of dollars. These lands should be 
retained for the actual settler as an asylum for 
the poor but industrious man, as land becomes 
high in value, and the population becomes dense 
in the old States, and their proceeds should be 
made available to relieve the people from taxa 
tion. ‘This I considerthe legitimate object of the 
States in granting, and of the Government in pur- 
chasing, these lands. 

Mr. Jefferson, who wrote almost with the pen 
of inspiration, when speaking of the riehts of 
man, and the legitimate purpose of Government, 
after recounting the many natural advantages we 


enjoyed, of position, soil, and climate, asks, 


‘*What more is necessary to make us a happy 
‘and prosperous p ople??? and answers, ** Aw 

‘and frueal Government, which shall restrain 
‘men from mjuring one another, shall leave them 
‘otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of 


‘industry and improvement, and shall not take 
* from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” 
And avain he says: * Considering the fem ral 
‘tendency to multiply offices and dependencies, 
Sand to inerease expense to the ultimate term of 
‘burden that the citizen can bear, it behooves ts 
‘to avail ourselves of every occasion which pre- 
‘sents itself for takine off the surcharee, that it 
‘may néver be seen here; that, after leaving to 
s labor the smallest proportion of its earnings on 
‘which it can subsist, Government shall itself 
‘consume the residue of what it was instituted to 
‘ouard.”’ 
Are there anv symptoms of a disregard of this 
sound advice of the man, whose name is so fre- 
quently invoked by us all, in the transactions of 
this body! A reference to the bills piursse d, and 
in the progress of passing, during the present 
session, will best settle this question, 
My reflections, Mr. Chairman, lead me to eon- 
clude that the best preparations we can make for 
the defense of this country, against the eontin 
greney of war and conquest, is, to preserve ou 
free republican institutions, such as our fathers 
left them, unimpaired. The most impregnable 
breastworks we can oppose to invasion are the 
breasts of a free i onle. So lone as the people 
of this country are left in the full and free enjoy- 
ment of their rights, and not subjeeted to unne- 
cessary exactions, nor deevraded by odious dis- 
tinetions, they will be invincible; but whenever 
they shall find themselves oppressed by a corrupt 
and extravagant Government, and deeraded by 

| privileged orders, the charm of invineibility will b: 
exploded; and although our whole frontiers wer 
embossed with fortifications, and garnished wit? 

| a million of cannon, our country would become 
the prey of the first invader who should guarasnt« 

a relief from such wrones. 

Our Republic can only be maintained in vicer 
and health by adhering to the first principles on 
which it was founded. These principles ar 

| economy, simplicity, and a severe abstinence from 
the corrupt practices and abuses of foreign Gov- 
ernments. How have we kept these observ- 
ances? Are we not every day borrowing and en- 
larging upon these foreign examples? How long 
is it since we raised the salaries of our Navy offi- 
cers from the republican to the monarchical stand- 
ard, upon the grounds urged by the friends of 
| the measure of enabling our officers to vie in ex- 
| travagance and display with the minions of 
tvranny in Europe? Did we not raise the pay 
of a post captain from about $2,600 to more than 
$4,600, and of allthe subordinate officers tn pretty 
| much the same ratio? And have not the officers 
'\ of the Navy been inereased to near four times the 
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number required to perform all the necessary ser- 
vice? Did we not increase the aggregate pay of 
the officers at one session, and in time of profound 
peace, from little more than $700,000 to more 
than $1,100,000? But at the same time no pro- 
vision, I think, was made for the increase of the 
poor seaman’s pay; he who, at last, must brave, 
through all dangers, the brunt of the battle and 
the storm. And where, Mr. Chairman, let me 
ask, are a large proportion of these very officers 
who receive some one, two, and three thousand 
dollars a year out of the public Treasury, sup- 
plied by the labor of the yeomanry of the coun- 
try? Is ita fact, as has been hinted, thatalarge 
number of them are employed on board of steam- 
boats, merchant vessels, and in other pursuits, 
from which they realize from twelve hundred to 
fifteen hundred dollars a year in addition to their 
public salaries? I cannot vouch for this, but I 
have heard it stated to be the fact. 

But can these extravagances te charged to the 
account of the present Administration and its 
friends? I answer no; for it will be found, by 
reference to the public documents, that the annual 
appropriations for the public service have been 
uniformly imereased some millions beyond the 
esumate furnished by the executive officers. 


Estimates. Appropriations. 


JOB... 0000 eG1,852,911 09 $13,588,581 39 
PeeRietesnee re 12,954,099 38 18,357,751 8&2 
BOERS seve se0ces 17,995,581 17 22,695,782 65 
re 18,057 428 73 20,962,992 49 


$60,770,080 37 








$75 §51.908 35 
60.770.080 37 





Excess of appropriations over the es 
Limates in four Years... weeeeeeees $14,881,127 98 

Besides, in all the annual messages of the present 
iexecutive, he has enjoined upon the attention of 
Congress the necessily of retrenchment and econ- 
omy in our public expenditures. Besides, it will 
be found, by adverting to the history of the last 
seven oreight years, that all the extravagant meas- 
ures of expenditure have been carried by a large 
majority of the Opposition and a smab majority 
of those who prof ss to be friends to Republican 
principles, but who, it would seem, follow the flock 
tor the fleece, rather than its safety. Look at the 
history of the Navy pay bill, the harbor bills, 
fortification bills, the bills authorizing extra pub- 
lic printing, and the Documentary History of the 
tevolution, the increase in number and emolu- 
ment of the custom-house officers, the donations to 
this District and its corporations, amounting to 
some four millions of dollars, superadded to all the 
other advantages it enjoys over other portions of 
the Republic, from the location of the seat of Gov- 
ernment here, not omitting the recent appropria- 
tions for the two custom-liouses in the cities of 
Boston and New York, estimated by some to cost 
more than two millions of dollars. 

‘lhe principal argument adduced to justify these 
extravagant appropriations, and the increase of 
our establishments, is the great surplus in the 
‘Treasury, not the real wants of the public service. 
But will this surplus always last? How has if 
been created? Has it not been produced by abus- 
ing the patriotism of the alain taking ad- 
vantage of their willingness to submit to almost 
any burden of taxation to discharge the war debt 


of the Revolution and of 1812, and adroitly keep- | 


ing on those taxes after the debt has been dis- 
charged, by specious arguments and the magic 
of a pretended compromise, and by appeals to 
the cupidity of those ** who would live every 
how and any how ”” but by fair and equal com- 
petition, the foundation of political justice? 


Another source whence this surplus in the | 


Treasury flows, is the confiscation (for that seems 
to me to be the most appropriate term) of the 
public lands. But this will not last forever. 
few years of wild speculation, such as has been 
produced in part by the dropsical state of our 
‘Treasury, will leave scarcely an acre of valuable 


land in the hands of the Government this side of | 


the Rocky Mountains. 

But although these sources of revenue, by the 
force of the **compromise,’’ so called, (a new 
name for an act of Congress, and the exhaus- 
tion of the public domain, may fail, the disposi- 


| easily weaned and persuaded to resort to the dull 


A | 
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reality of providing for their own support, but 
become the more ravenous as the fountains 


_ whence their sustenance flows diminish, and ad- 
ditional taxation must then be resorted to. 


All the dependencies created by the Govern- 
ment, whether necessary or unnecessary—the 
Army, the Navy, the numerous corps engaged in 
the civil and diplomatic departments of the Gov- 
ernment, embracing the countless hundreds en- 
gaged in the collection of the customs, with all the 
various ramifications inseparable from the enforce- 
ment of high tariff laws, naturally form a con- 
federacy against the interests of the people. And 
is there no danger to be apprehended from this 
confederacy? Is there no ground to fear that 
this combination may become our masters, and, 
like the Janizaries or Roman legions, crush that 
very liberty they were raised to defend ? 

It would seem, from the course of legislation in 
this country, that the object of one class of poli- 
tical economists is, to impose as heavy a burden 


upon the people as they can bear. The expend- | 


itures are to be increased, while the Treasury is 


full from the excess of the sales of the public 


lands, beyond the wants of these settlers, and 
the ‘‘surcharge ’’ of the war taxes, in order to 
furnish an excuse for an increase of the tariff, 
when the land fund shall be exhausted. They 
seem to be unwilling the people shall be relieved 


from the weight of taxation, lest, after enjoying | 
the comforts of a relief, they should refuse to | 
submit to the burden again without a just cause, | 
They seem fearful of the a of a strict | 


economy in our expenditures, and a relief from 
taxation, lest the people should insist upon 
a rigid observance of the same economy in 
future. It would seem there was a determined 


purpose that the annual expenditures should not | 


be reduced to some twelve or ten millions of 
dollars, (which I sincerely believe, with every 
liberal allowance, is all that is actually needed 
in time of peace,) because it would afford an ex- 
ample dangerous to the existence of the ** Amer- 
ican system,’’ so called, the parent of so much 
extravagance, the true essence of which, after 
all that may be said to mystify the subject, 
when it extends beyond the purposes of legiti- 
mate revenue, is to take from the many and give 
to the few; to enable one master manufacturer, 
by the means of the bounty of Government in 


favor oe to subject the labor of hundreds | 
yenefit; to make one man immensely | 
rich, while the hundreds are poor; to enable one | 


to his sole 


master manufacturer to make more clear profits 
than a whole country of farmers and mechanics. 
A judicious tariff, having for its object only a 
revenue j 
nomical wants of the Government, is not objec- 
tidnable; but its perversion to subserve unconsti- 
tutional purposes is the wrong of which I com- 
plain. 

But, Mr. Chairman, for whatever extravagances 
that are tolerated under this Government, this 
House is accountable. It must arise from the 
fatuity or unfaithfulness of those who are placed 
here as sentinels to guard the rights of the people. 
If their rights are impaired or suffered to be in- 
vaded, we are accountable. We ought then to 
see that not a dollar is taken from the people for 


an unnecessary purpose; not a dollar should be 


taken from the Treasury unless for an equivalent 
in service; not an office should be created unless 


demanded by the public necessity; no one should | 


be retained in office who does not manifest a de- 
votion to the public interest; and the public ser- 
vant should not be allowed a higher reward for 


° ° . ° ° | 
| his services than his master, with equal industry, 
| prudence, and economy. 


By a system of unnecessary taxation and ex- 


‘travagant expenditure, we may have what is | 
termed a splendid Government, but, as a neces- | 
sary consequence, a poor and my people. 


They 


eclines. J 


Where splendor begins liberty 
In corrupt and 


both cannot subsist together. 


_ despotic Governments the people are kept in awe || 

by splendor and fear. 
, we at least profess to be governed by reason. The 
| majesty of our Government is justice, and its 


} 


tion to enjoy the benefits of the Government will || 


In this country, however, 


splendor consists in its simplicity, and its guar- 


not diminish. Those persons, who have been || anty of equal rights and equal protection to all. 
indulged with a public support, cannot be so |! Every attempt to assimilate this chaste fabric of 


. 


— 
| 


necessary for the legitimate and eco- | 





civil liberty to the vices and corruptions of Ey 


| 
| rope, deforms the symmetry of its Proportions: 


and every attempt at splendor at the sacrifice of 
the happiness and welfare of the people, 


isa 
wrong done to the memory of its founders. 





FLORIDA WAR. 


REMARKS OF HON. R. M. JOHNSON, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
May 21, 1836, 


On the bill to pay Money advanced by Charles. 
ton and other Southern cities, to prosecute the 
Florida war, &c. 


Mr. JOHNSON said, it is not to give utterance 
to indignant feelings at the opposition to this 
measure, that I now address the House. It js 
not a party measure which is before us, but a 
measure which calls for concert of action with al] 
parties, It is a subject of too great importance to 

| admit of procrastination, by indulging in party 
invectives. Our responsibilities are not to each 
other, but to our constituents and to our country 
Each member of this House holds the same rela- 
tion to his immediate constituents, and I am will- 
| ing to refer the conduct of cach to that tribunel. 
| The whole nation is interested in the course pur- 
sued by each member; and to the test of public 
opinion throughout the whole country, each indi- 
vidual must submit; whether the award be cen- 
sure, or applause, there can be no evasion, no 
| appeal. Itis our part to act, and the part of the 
| country to judge of our actions, 

When this murderous, savage war broke out 
in Florida, which has spread ruin and desolation 
to many families, and half depopulated some 
fair portions of that flourishing Territory, the 
hostile trump was heard from Charleston to 

| New Orleans; and the patriotic citizens of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, not 
willing to wait the dull delays of this House for 
authority, while their fellow-citizens were bleed- 
ing under the scalping-knife of the savages, flew 
to arms, and hastened to their protection. The 
service was national. It was no more incumbent 
upon these States to protect Florida, than upon 
other States, but without waiting to inquire 
whether justice would be done by the nation, 
they met the impending danger. They justly 
regarded the citizens of that Territory as a 
branch of the American family; and that was 
enough to kindle in the bosoms of the chivalrous 
southerners the fire of American patriotism. 
The palmetto was lost in the eagle; and his 
talons were stretched to grasp the hand which 
was lifted against their countrymen. The bill 
now before us makes provision to defray the ex- 
| pense. The emergency of the occasion did not 
admit of hesitancy, and moneys were advanced 


'| in Charleston and other towns, in that and the 


other States, to meet the exigency. The great 
question now is, shall we authorize the pay- 
| ment? The honor and future safety of the coun- 
try require that there shall be no hesitancy nor 
| delay. Even while we are wasting the time ly 
cold deliberation upon the subject, the threaten- 
ing danger upon the Georgia and Alabama fron- 
tier may be bursting into a flame, and demanding 
similar advances upon the credit of our sense of 
| national justice. n awful responsibility awaits 
him who can make this the unfortunate occasion 
for party crimination, for censures against the 
Administration, and against the Committees of 
Ways and Means, and on Military Affairs. To 
roduce delay by complaints of irreguiarity, 
ecause the measure has been proposed by 4 
committee, without an order from the House, or 
a reference from the House of an executive 
communication, or by motions and debates in 
favor of committal, is in effect to oppose the bill, 
or at least to deprive it, without any countervail- 
ing benefit, of much of its utility. ; 
It is not the method of sroseddind on ordinary 


'| occasions, to start objections upon these grounds; 
| and how can it be reconciled toa proper sense of 
‘| the duty which we owe the country In a cas¢ 
'| like this, connected as it is with the Florida and 
|| the Creek wars? I have been (said Mr. J.) @ 
ii member of Congress for many years, and 
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more than twenty-five years have I been honored 
as chairman of some important committee; and 
during the whole of that period, the present mode 
of proceeding has been in practice. Whatever 
subject comes within the general scope of duties 
for which a standing committee 1s appointed, as 
well as subjects referred to them by the House, 
it has been the uniform custom for the committee 
to act upon, and report the result of such action 
to the House. This subject has in like manner 
been deliberated upon by the committee, and the 
result of that deliberation is presented in the bill 
before us. It is simply to refund what has been 
liberally advanced in the hour of danger by those 
patriotic States, at a time when the honor and 
safety of our common country required the ad- 
vance for the use of the nation, before the na- 
tional coffers could be unlocked for the purpose. 
Whether that money was paid regularly, accord- 
ing to specified forms, or not, or whether the 
requisitions in which it was paid were drawn, 
rerbatim et literatim, according to the usual forms, 
is to me a matter of no importance. If one of 
your family is perishing with starvation, and 
your friend will purchase food for his relief, you 
will not inquire into the form in which he made 
the payment. It will be sufficient for you to 
know that the benefit was received. So in this 
case, it is sufficient for me to know that the money 
was advanced, that it was expended in the pub- 
lic service, and that the country received its value. 
Deeds of patriotism like this merit a public ac- 
knowledgment, rather than a dull, protracted, 
reluctant compliance with the imperative demand 
of justice. We should faithfully and promptly 
refund the last cent advanced in such a case. 
We should do it, because it is the dictate of jus- 
tice— because honor requires it—because the char- 
acter of this House and of the whole nation 
demands it. We should do it, to show to the 
world that the impulse of patriotism is not de- 
spised by a Republic; and to inspire in our citi- 





zens a confidence that voluntary sacrifices in || 


the extremity of danger shall be cheerfully and 
promptly remunerated. 

The amendment proposed to the bill is merel 
to explain a former law of a similar character. It 
proposes to pay for the services of the volunteer 


militia who were called into service by the com- || pears to the contrary, let us not indulge a suspi- 


manding general in the first moments of the 
Seminole war. The sudden rupture of the savages 
was like an unanticipated flame breaking out in 
the midst of a city, which requires the immediate 
exertions of the firemen to subdue. A litle delay 
would involve the whole town in irrecoverable 
ruin. Sothe savages of the Indians, if permitted 
to pursue the work of devastation till dispatches 
would be sent to the seat of Government, and an 
order issued from the Executive for calling out the 
militia, would have completed the work of de- 
struction through the whole of the country where 
itraged. The commanding general, as in duty 
bound, called for militia aid to check the ravages 
of this desolating war, and the patriotic citizens 
volunteered their services. They were gladly ac- 
cepted. These are the citizen soldiers, who kes 
been braving the dangers and enduring the storm of 
that sanguinary conflict, whose services have been 


recognized by the Government, that the amend- | 


ment proposes topay. They made the first sacri- 
fice in the country’s defense ; met the danger at the 
threshold, and voluntarily poured out their blood 


upon the altar of their suffering country. We | 


intended to provide for their pay, and thought we 
had done so by a law already passed; but in the 
multiplicity of business, there was an accidental 
omission in the framing of the law to meet their 
case. The amendment proposed is only to give 


such extent to the application of that law as to | 


embrace the case of these men, and so carry into 
effect our declared intention. Upon this bill and 
this amendment, subjects as plainly just and as 
clear to the understanding as the simplest propo- 
sition that could be stated , We are consuming the 
day, and wasting the precious time of the House, 
in animad versions that have no direct bearing upon 
the subject. Is this the proper time for introdu- 
cing fastidious complaints and party denunciations 
against the Administration of the Government? 
Or are there no questions that can arise, even upon 
the common measure of justice between citizens 
and their Government, but what must be converted 








nse of the Administ 


into party strifes? Among other complaints, im- 
| putations have been made against those who are | 
conducting the war in Ftorida, as if our recular 
officers, whose business and whose duty it is to 
obey the orders of any Executive, were politi cal 
partisans. ‘These censures are, at least, prema- 
ture. The officers of the rerular Army are in 
command there—men who, on former occasions, 
have given incontestable proof of their valor, their 
devotion to the country, and their capacity to 
conduct military operations. Though at this 
distance it would appear that more ought to have 
been done, yet we are not acquainted with all 
the difficulties which they may have had to en- 
‘counter. The character which they have estab- 
lished ought to be regarded as a pledge for their 
good conduct in the present trial, and should at 
least shield them from censure till all the facts 
are known; and if it shall then appear that they 
have not done the best that could be done, of 
which we have as yet no evidence, it will not 
establish any charge against the volunteers who 
have obeyed the laws of the country by placing 
themselves under their command. The regular 
army is otherwise provided for; this bill and its 
| amendment have reference only to the volunteer 
militia. Look at their character, and we cannot 
_doubt their bravery nor their patriotism. The 
southern volunteers have ever sustained the high 
character of American soldiers. Their deep sense 
of honor, their disregard of danger, their noble- 
ness of soul in the camp, and their chivalry in 
the field, are but their common characteristics; 
and after volunteering their services to meet the 
first shock of defensive war, we cannot presume 
that they would prove recreant to everything dear 
| to themselves. We know they are incapable of 
it. ‘They have unfurled their country’s banner, 
and have marched under it, to defend it from in- 
sult; and the result must show that they will 
have sustained its honor. It is our part to pro- 
vide the means to pay them the pittance to which 
their services entitled them, and they will not be 
sparing of their blood in the day of battle. Let 
us pass the bill, with the proposed amendment, 
| without a moment’s delay; and it will be time 
enough for us to complain after we learn that 
| there is cause for complaint. Till evidence ap- 


| cion that an officer bearing a commission in the 
| American service, whether regular or militia, is 
| deficient either in courage or conduct. Com- 
| plaints, in advance of evidence, are alike dishon- 
orable to our country and to the feelings of our 
gallant officers and soldiers. Let us discharge 
| the debt of justice, and withhold our censures tll 
| a knowledge of facts shall warrant them. 

Much stress appears to be laid upon the fact, 
that for this amendment, which provides for the 
vayment of the volunteers, no communication 
Mi been made to the House by the Secretary of 
War, recommending the measure, and that the 
subject has not been specially referred to the com- 
mittee by the House. It appears to be a very 
recent thing with some gentlemen, to have trans- 
ferred all confidence from themselves to the Sec- 
retary of War, so as to be incapable of acting 
upon the most simple proposition without his 
recommendation. I would remind them thatthe 
proposed amendment is founded on official in- 
formation from the War Départment, that the 
men who claim the pay have faithfully served 
their country as represented, and that no provi- 
sion is made by which they can receive their pay. 
Now, sir, where is the independence of the mem- 


own responsibility in matters of plain justice? 
When all the facts are before us, must we fear to 
act without the direction of an executive officer 
to govern us in legislation, and bear the respons- 
ibility of our measures? Our constitutional duty 
is to legislate; and that of an executive officer 
to execute the law. When all the facts are made 


ibility; and, right or wrong, we must bear that 
responsibility, whether recommended or not. In 
the case now before us, there is no imposition, 
no deception, It is a plain proposition, founded 
on plain matters of fact; and the House must adopt 
or reject it. We must, in the case, do justice, or 
withhold the demands of justice; and every mem- 
ber will act upon his own responsibility. 


| 
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It is wise, on ordinary occasions, to refer prop- 
ositions to committees, that the information out 
of which they grow, and their minute details, may 
be more thoroughly investigated; but the dect- 
sions of committees are always subject to the 
House, and it is the right of any member to pro- 
pose amendments to measures reported to the 
Sioaes by committees. The practice has ever 
pareren and to be deprived of this right would 
¢ to fetter legislation with a clog which it could 
never bear. 

Independence in legislation by the representa- 
tives of the sovereign people is of the first im- 
yortance to the preservation of our liberties. It 
is in this House that their voice is more immedi- 
ately heard, than in any other branch of our Gov- 
ernment. Its value cannot be over estimated, nor 
its dignity too carefully preserved. The most 
sacred regard to justice should characterize all its 
measures. It is aconvention of the nation itself; 
and upon the purity, the itelligence, and the in- 
dependence of this House, more than upon any 
other department of Government, the liberties of 
this nation, the last hope of man, essentially de- 
pend. 

It is always with reluctance that I trespass 
upon the time of the House; but in defense of the 
Military Committee, from whom the measure 
emanated, | have been compelled to submit these 
remarks. 


DEFENSE OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. FRENCH, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
May 12, 1836, 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, upon 
the Fortification bill, and the amendment oficred by the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. 
CAMBRELENG] prop@ing an appropriation of $700,000 for 
the armament cf Fortifications. 

Mr. FRENCH said: 

Mr. Chairman: | am happy in having ob- 
tained the floor, not that [ am vain enough to sup- 
pose that anything that I could say would be 
either new or interesting to the members of this 
committee, but because the subject embraced in 
the bill under consideration is one of the first im- 
portance to this country, and because the oppor- 
tunity is now afforded me of presenting to my 
constituents and to the nation my views in rela- 
tion to some of the prominent measures of public 
policy called for by the exigency of the times. 
Sir, no one has addressed the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, or the House, 
this session, whose situation presents a stronger 
appeal to the indulgence and patience of the com- 
mittee than does that of the humble individual 
who now addresses you—an appeal which I am 


, sure will not be made in vain on this occasion. 


The invaluable maxim, coeval with the existence 


"of this Government, recommended by the Father 


| of his Country, and whose moral force ought 


now to influence us all, ** In peace prepare for 
war,’’ demands our first notice; a cherished 
maxim, indeed, but one which, during the pres- 
ent session, has received from honorable mem- 
bers different versions; a maxim, sir, which will 
never benefit this country unless its warning voice 
be heeded by Congress. My interpretation of its 


|, meaning is, that in time of peace, observing a 


bers of this body, if they cannot act upon their | 


proper scalé of economy, and not forgetting the 


'nature and genius of our free institutions, you 


are to apply so much of the public revenue to ob- 
jects of national defense as will, in case war 
come, place our country in a situation, with the 


\ least possible cost and the greatest efficiency, to 


defend itself from all harm. Not, sir, that the 


| President of the United States, or those friendiv 


| to his administration, cherish the visionary ex- 
known to us, we must act upon our own respons- || 


ctation, or subscribe to the exceptionable pol- 
icy (attributed to him by some) of pi‘acing a 
breastwork of fortifications along our whole sca- 
|coast. Such a system of defense would lead toa 
large standing army in time of peace, always dan- 
gerous to liberty and to increased taxation, to 
both of which measures I stand opposed; a sys- 

| tem, too, sir, which, if put into execution, would 
cost a largersum of money than the whole amount 
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: ‘ | 
of revenue to be collected by this Government 


for the next fifty years to come. 


But. sir, although we cannot indulge a belief | 


that this enlarged system of nauional defense, even 
if it were sound policy to adopt it, will, or ought 
to prevail; yet there is a system of national de- 
fenses, within the reach of the Government and 
jis means, Which comes recommended to us by 
the past history and policy of this country. It 
consists in the gradual increase of your Nav y3in 
the repair and armament of your existing fortifi- 
cations; in the construction of others at those 
great commercial points, and other important and 
exposed positions upon our sea-board, where in 
ease of war an enemy would seek to land, and 
where,if he should land, he could do us the g¢reat- 
est injury ,in ke eping in eood repair your military 
posts; in the construction of others where mostly 
needed on your frontiers; and in so organizing and 
traming the militia of the States as to give to them 
the greatest possible efficiency in time of war. 
Yes, sir, the citizen-soldiers of this Union consti- 
tute its bulwark of defense. But to 
realize the full measure of benefits from them, it 
is necessary that they should be taught a knowl- 
edge of military tactics and of improved disciplin 

One of the great and peculiar excellencies of our 
Governiment is, that whilst it looks to your citi- 


rreatest 


ZeNS as its greatest military strength and se curity, 


it makes its appeal to them, upon all occasions, | 


all the motives for which freemen 
to live. 
Sur, Lbeg leave to read to the committee a ecom- 


munication from the Seere tary of War, made to 
the Hlon. C. C. Camprecenc, Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, on the 2Ist 
January, 1836, and print d by the order of thi 


hlous: ° 


** ARMAMENT FOR THE FORTIFICATIONS, 

“Sir: | lave the honor to inclose, for the consideration 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, an estimaie pre 
pared by the Coionel of the Ordnance Department, of the 
funds which appear to be necessasy to be appropriated for 
the armament of the fortifications for the present year. 
This estimate is based upon two propositions—tirst, that it 
may be necessary to mount two thousand six hundred and 
sevonty-nine cannon, in which case an appropriation ot 
S1.551,314 will be 
of cannon wanted will be two thousand tour hundred and 
forty-iour, and in Which case the appropriation required 
will be $1,224,301. My own opinion is, that the smaller 
amount, viz: 81,224,301, is the which it would be 
proper to appropriate, and this sum includes the estimate 
of $200,000, already submitted to the committee tor the at 
mament of the forufications. But all the other estimates 
of the Ordnance Department will remain tor the consider 
ation of the committee, as though this increase had not been 
asked for. Iam instructed by the President to say, that he 
has examined and approves this estimate, and directs that 


by addre: Ihe 
oucht to desir 





one 


it be transmitted to the Comunittee for their examination and | 


decision.”’ 


I also hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, a letter 


from the Secretary of War, on the armament of 
forufications, dated May 2, 1836, and printed by 
order of the House, inclosing a communication 
from the Inspector General's office, from which 
I beg leave also to read the following extract: 
“Sin: Inanswer to the communication of the Hon. C. C. 
CaMBRELENG, dated 29th ultimo, referred to this office, # 
would make ihe following report: To the inquiry as to the 
number ot cannon necessary to arm the fortifications which 
are now im readiness to receive them, or which will be in 
readiness in the course of a year, | would answer, to com 
plete the armament of the forts now in readiness,and those 
Which might be placed in readiness in the course of a year, 
would require about two thousand four hundred guns, and 
would cost, exclusive of what has already been expended, 


about $1,200,000. ‘This sum, howeve r, inciudes the expense | 


oi carriages, one hundred rounds of ammunition of every de- 
ecription tor cach gun and carring If this sum (41,200,000) 
had been appropriated in January or February last. so as to 
have enabled the Orduance Department to* have made its 
coutracts earlier in the season, the whole sum might have 
been properly expended within the present year. But as 
the season for making contracts to advantage has far ad 

vanced, both as it regards materials and workmen, I do not 
believe that more than 3600,000 could be advantageously 

or fuciejously expended within the year. But to avoid 
herenfter unnecessary delay, and to enable the Departine yt 
to carry On its operations economically, and without ‘ater 

ruption throughout the present and coming yery.-1 will 
recommend that at least filly per centum be agded w~ the 
sul, Which would increase the amow, to $900,000." 





abo 
fortiik 


atious Without guns exe useless. 


arnhk d, the millions of moncyv expendec 


Government for theyr construction are lust to the 
l thoyefore, sir, have felt it my duty 
SslOR «o vote for your Navy bill, your 
Amay bi “0 and shall vote for your fortificauon 


country. 


this 


required ; and, secondly, that the number | 


| attention ‘ 
: || Treasury of the United States, and the defense of the | 
Sir, a soldier without arms caynot fight—your | 
Unless | 


. . . : | above named. 
your ik rlincations are ke pt in cood ao and | 


| ance of this subject, that I cannot forego the present op- 


by the i 
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bill. The loss of the fortification bill at the close 
of the last session imposes upon us the double 
duty to pass this. 

Mr. Chairman, my honorable colleague, [Mr. 
Auten,] who opened the discussion upon the 
Kentucky resolutions, was pleased to summon 
to the bar of his judgment the President of the 
United States and his administration, for trial. As 
all trials imply the obligation to administer justice, 
and justice alone, I did expect it from him. In this 
reasonable expectation, however, I was disap- 
pointed. The President and his administration 
were held up before the House and the people as 
a glaring example of violated pledges solemnly 
made, and a sweeping sentence of condemnation 
pronounced against him in his official capacity 
and his administration. Sir, | have no right to 
complain, and do not complain that my colleague 
exercised a right which belonged to him, of 
freely and fully examining into the official con- 
duct of the Chief Magistrate, and the principles 
and policy of his administration. The right 
exercised by him is essenual to the maintenance 
of civil liberty and of free government. But I 
complain of the injustice done to the President 
and his administration by my colleague, in having 
most carefully avoided to tell the House, or 
the people, of a single good act that he had done. 
Both sides of a case, sir, ought to be presented, 
if justice be the object. My colleague, there- 
fore, ought to have sent out the good fruits of 
the Administration with those which he alleced 
to be evil. That course would have recommended 
lis expose to the ready acceptance of the people 
from its intrinsic and obvious fairness, and have 
conducted them to a more satisfactory and cor- 
rect conclusion of the character of the present 
Administration, and of the principles and policy 
upon which the General Government has been 
administered. As, however, the object of my 
colleague seems to have been to call down upon 
the Adminstration popular disfavor, and as | am 
one of those who, at an early day, in Kentucky, 
became the supporter of the present Executive, 
and in that character, in common with his other 
friends, am embraced in the sentence pronounced, 
I must be allowed in self-defense to vindicate 
myself and the Administration from its effects, 
to send along some of the good with the evil, and 
thereby do myself at least that justice to which I 
consider myself entitled. Ip 
Chairman, | shall follow the example of my hon- 
orable colleague, and carefully abstain from all 
personality Whatever, either towards him or any- 
body else. 


In the commencement of his attack, he read to 


to the House an extract from the letter written 
by General Jackson, as far back as the 12th of 
November, 1816, to the Hon. James Monroe, in 
which the General informs Mr. Monroe, ** now 
is the time to exterminate that monster called 
party spirit.’’ In which he also said, ** by select- 
ing characters most comspicuous for their probity, 
virtue, capacity, and firmness, without any regard 


to party, you will go far to, if not entirely eradi- | 


cate, those feelings which, on former occasions, 
threw so many obstacles in the way of Govern- 
ment, and perhaps have the pleasure and honor of 
uniting a people heretofore politically divided. 
The Chief Magistrate of a great and powerful 
nation ought never to indulge in party feelings. ”’ 
Sir, the letter from which the extract just read is 
taken is lengthy, and a correct knowledge of its 
true character cannot be had, without knowing 
more of its contents and objects than the extract 
read by my colleague or myself presents. I there- 
fore bee leave to trouble the committee with read- 
ius more of it. 

** Sir, permit me to introduce to your notice Lieutenant 


| Gadsden, who wiil hand you this letter, and who is also the 
| bearer of the treaties lately concluded with the Creeks, 
| Chickasaws, and Cherokees. 


“In my last to you, I took the liberty of drawing your 
to the benefits that would result, both to the 


Lower Mississippi and its dependencies, by bringing into 
market those tracts of country acquired by the treaties 
lam so deeply impressed with the import- 


portunity of again bringing it to your view. I have this 
moment Written the Comptroller on this highly interest- 
ing and important business. Lf the plan proposed is adopt- 
ed, the land can be brought into market in a very short 
time, which will immediately give to that section of coun- 


| try a strong ant permanent setticment of American citi- 


doing so, Mr. | 





ios [May 12, 


zens, competent to its defense. Should the Gove 
divide the surveyor’s district as proposed, and 

General Coffee surveyor of the northern, his energy and 
industry will bring it all into market in June next, Should 
the district be divided as contemplated, and General Coffve 
appointed surveyor, it will open the appointment of », 

ceiver of public moneys, heretofore promised to the Goy. 
eral, which vacancy I warmly recommend to be filled by 
Lieutenant Gadsden, who, owing to the late, indeed, | 
might say present delicate state of his health, is desirous of 
resigning bis appointment in the Army. In this, as jn all 
my recommendations, U have the public good in view.» 

After making some other remarks in the letter, 
n further commendation of Lieutenant Gadsdey 
he proceeds: 

‘* Being deeply impressed with the importance of another 
subject, which relates to yourself, as well as the Goyery 
ment, | hope [ may be permitted once more to obtrude my 
opinions. In filling the vacancy occasioned by the trans 
fer of Mr. Crawford from the War Office to the Treasury, 
it is of the highest moment that some proper and fit person 
should be selected; your happiness and the nation’s wej- 
fare materially depend upon the selections which are tobe 
made to fill the heads of Departments. I need not tell you 
that feuds exist, and have existed, to an injurious degree, 
in the northern army: To fillthe Department of War wit) 
a character who has taken a part in those feuds, or whose 
feelings have becn enlisted on the side of party, will be 
adding fuel to flame, which, for the good of the service. a} 
ready burns too fiercely. This and other considerations 
induced me to enter on the inquiry for a character best 
calculated to fill that Department; it has resulted in the 
selection of Colonel William Drayton. Since my last to 
you, in which the subject was then named, General Ripley 
has arrived here, who heartily concurs in the opinion that 
Colonel Drayton is the best selection that can be made. 

“* Pardon me, my dear sir, for the following remarks con- 
cerning the next presidential term ; they are made with the 
sincerity and freedom of a friend. L cannot doubt they 
will be received with feelings similar to those which have 
impelled me to make them. Everything depends upon 
the selection of your ministry. In every seléction, party 
and party feeling should be avoided. Now is the time to 
exterminate that monster, called party spirit,’’ &c. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask you and the com- 
mittee, what is the true character of this letter, 
breathing, as it does, the spirit of an exalted 
patriotism? Let the objects that its wariter had in 
view determine its character; and what are they? 
1. The speedy bringing into market those tracts of 
country lately acquired by the treaties above named; 
and for what purpose? To promote the benefits 
that would result both to the Treasury.of the United 
States and the defense of the lower Mississippi and its 
dependencies—to give to that section of country a 
strong and permanent settlement of ~Imerican citi- 
zens competent to its defense. 2. To promote the 
appointment of General Coffee and Lieutenant 
Gadsden to the offices named. And, 3. To induce 
Mr. Monroe to appoint Colonel Drayton Seere- 
tary of War, and to give his advice to Mr. Mon- 
roe upon the selections which were to be made by him 
to fill the heads of Departments, remarking to hin 
that everything depends on the selection of your min- 
istry. And the letter then concludes with a few 
general observations inforcing the advice given. 

Yes, sir, the late war with Great Britain had 

’ ’ 

then lately terminated, leaving a load of debt 
upon the nation to pay. General Jackson was 
desirous of raising means to discharge it, and, at 
the same time, to promote the rapid settlement of 
the western lands, with a view to the growth and 
prosperity of the western country and its defense 
against the savages. Well might he say, he had 
‘* the public good in view.”” 

Sir, all statesmen of nS far as I know, 
coneede the right to the President to select from 
the ranks of his political friends his Cabinet, the 
heads of Departments. They are his constitu- 
tional advisers in the administration of the ex- 
ecutive department of the Government; and to 
render his Administration prosperous, harmony 
in the Cabinet is indispensable. ‘** How can two 

599 
walk together, except they be agreed?’’ It 1s 
true; sir, thatall the citizens of the United States 
are equally eligible to office, and entitled to equal 
benefits from the Government., I have inquired 
of some of the most intelligent citizens of this 


miment 
Appoint 


’ 


. . . va ws 
‘city into the comparative number of Federal 


offices held by Opposition men in this city and in 
the United States, and of those held by friends 
to the Administration; and I am informed, and 
believe, a majority of the offices in this city are 
in the hands of Opposition men;* and, consider- 
ing the numerical strength of parties, that the 
Opposition have their due proportion, if not more, 





* Strength of parties in the public offices at rnseenge® 
at the commencement of 183i, was—Opposition, 173 ; Jack- 


{| son, 140; majority, Ju. 
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Federal offices throughout the Union. If 


of the % : 
eo, what just cause of complaint have honorable 


sentiemen of the Opposition against the Admin- 
sration’ | 
> colleague, Mr. Chairman, also read to the 
House an extract from the letters addressed by 
General Jackson to the Legislature of 'T ennessee, 
resigning his seat in the Senate of the United 
States, dated 14th October, 1825, in which the 
General, among other things, informed the Legis- 
lature that he fully accorded with them in the 
contemplated change in the Constitution: ** And 
‘indeed, would go further, with a view to sustain, 
‘more effectually in practice, the action which 
‘ divides the three great classes of power into in- 
‘dependent constitutional checks, I would im- 
‘ pose a provision rendering any member of Con- 
‘ oress ineligible to office under the General 
‘Government during the term for which he was 
‘elected, and for two years thereafter, except in 
‘cases of judicial office,’’ &e. 

Sir, this amendment to the Constitution has 

never been made; and now what is the complaint 
of my colleague? It is, that General Jackson has 
violated the principle then recommended to the 
Legislature of Tennessee, by conferring upon 
members of Congress important appointments 
under the General Government; and to prove that 
violation of principle upon the President, has given 
us his table of those appointments and their sal- 
aries. Suppose, Mr. Chairman, General Jackson 
in that letter had suggested to the Legislature of 
Tennessee an amendment to the Constitution, by 
which the President of the United States should 
be deprived of having any voice in the passage 
of laws by Congress, by which the power that 
now makes it his duty to approve and sign bills | 
passed by Congress before they have the force 
of laws, should be taken away forever. Sup- 
pose, also, the General, after having given his 
opinion, had been elected President of the United 
States, and that he had refused to approve and 
sign bills passed by Congress, upon the ground 
that he had given to the Legislature of Tennessee 
the opinion that the President ought not to have 
any such power. Sir, in the case supposed, the 
President would have been impeached and _ re- 
moved from office if he had refused to approve 
and sign bills upon the grounds stated, when, by 
the Constitution, it was his sworn duty to do so: 
he would have deserved impeachmentand removal 
from office. What, then, I ask, is the difference 
in principle between the case supposed and the 
case contained in the letter? The amendment 
suggested in that letter has never been made to 
the Constitution. 

sy the Constitution, members of Congress are 
eligible to executive appointments. The Presi- 
dent is sworn ‘*to preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution”’ as it is, not as he would have 
it to be. If, then, the President had introduced in 
practice what would have been a virtual amend- 
ment to the Constitution itself, he would have 
been guilty of the high crime of usurpation. For 
he would have substituted his individual will in 
place of the Constitution itself, and thereby have 
assumed to himself to determine, not according 
to the Constitution, but according to his own sov- 
ereign will, who were and who were not eligible 
to office under the General Government. Yes, 
sir, he would have expunged the Constitution 
itself—for if he could render members of Congress 
ineligible, the principle upon which he would do 
that, if carried out in practice, would render all 
other persons equally ineligible. I must, there- 
fore be allowed to differ in opinion with my col- 
league on this subject. I think the President has 
done right in having administered the Constitu- 
tion as it is—in having followed after the foot- 
steps of his predecessors in office, even if some 
members of Congress have been appointed. To 
show, however, that the President has pursued 
a course of appointment warranted by Sie first 
annual message, delivered to Congress, December 
8, 1829, I will read to the committee the follow- 
Ing extract, viz: 


““While members of Congress can be constitutionally 
appointed to offices of trust or profit, it will be the practice, 
even under the most conscientious adherence to duty, to 
select them for such stations as they are believed to be bet- | 
ter qualified to fill than other citizens; but the purity of || 
our Government would doubtless be promoted by their ex- || 
clusion from all appointments in the gift of the President, |! 





in whose election thew have been officially concerned. The 
nature of the judicial office, and the necessity of securing 
in the Cabinet, and in diplomatic stations of the highest 
rank,the best talents and political experience, should, per- 
haps, except these from the exclusion.” 


But, sir, to show what members of Congress 
have been appointed during the term for which 
they were elected under General Jackson’s ad- 
ministration, { request the Clerk to read to the 
committee the message of the President bearing 
date the 23d January, 1833, disclosing the same 
to Congress. This message exhibits the follow- 
ing appointments of members of Congress, viz: 

Samuel D. Ingham, March 6, 1829, Secretary of the 
Treasury ; salary 36,000. 

John McPherson Berrien, Mareh 9, 1829, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States; salary £3,500. 

John Branch, March 9, 1529, Secretary of the Navy, sal- 
ary $6,000. 

John H. Eaton, March 9, 1829, Seeretary of War; salary, 
36.000. 

Louis MeLane, April 18, 1829, Envoy to Great Britain ; 
salary $9,000 ; outtit do. 

Edward Livingston, May 24, lt 
salary $6,000. 

Powhattan Ellis, July 14, 1831, Judge Mississippi district ; 
salary $2,000. 

John Biddie, January 10, 1831, Register of Land Office ; 


31, Secretary of State ; 


salary $500, and commissions. 
James W. Ripley, January 31, 1830, Collector of Cus 
toms ; salary $250, tees and commissions. 


Not members of Congress when appointed, but 
had been within the year preceding their ap- 
pointments, viz: 


Martin Van Buren, March 6, 1829, 5 
salary $5,000. 

Thomas P. Moore, March 13, 1829, Envoy to Colombia ; 
salary £9,000 ; outfit do. 

William C. Rives, April 18, 1829, Envoy to France ; s 
ary 39,000 5 outlit do. 

Jolin Randolph, May 25, 1830, Envoy to Russia; salary 
£9,000 ; outlit do. 

Philip P. Barbour, October 6, 1830, Judge of eastern divi 
sion of Virginia; salary §1,800. 

Thomas lrwin, April 14, 1831, Judge of west district of 
Pennsylvania; salary $1,890. 

Levi Woodbury, May 23, 1831, Seerctary of the Navy; 
salary $6,000. 

James Buchanan, January 
salary $9,000; outtit do. 

John Chandler, Mareh 11, 1829, Colleetor of the Customs ; 
fees and commis-ions. 

George W. Owen. Mareh 11, 1229, Collector of the Cus 
toms; fees and commisions, $250. 

Selah R. Hobbie, November 1, 1829, Assisiant Postmaster 
General; salary 82,500. 

Nicholas D. Coleman, September 7, 
Maysville, Kentucky ; salary $2,000. 


Members of Congress appointed under Mr. 
Adams’s administration, viz: 


ecretary of State; 


al 


4, 1832, Envoy to Russia; 


1831, Postmaster at 


William Henry Harrison, May 24, 1828, Envoy to Colom 
bia; salary $9,600 ; outfit do. 

James Barbour, March 7, 1825, Secretary of War; salary 
$6,000. 


Philip 8. Markley, March 3, 1827, Naval officer; fees. 


Not members when appointed, viz: 

Henry Clay, March 7, 1825, Secretary of State ; 
$6,000. 

Joel R. Poinsett, March 8, 1825, Envoy to Mexico; salary 
$9,000; outfit do. 

Rufus King, May 5, 1836, Envoy to Great Britain ; salary 
$9,000 ; outfit do. 

John F. Parrot, February 24, 1826, postmaster at Ports 
mouth, New Hainpshire ; salary $2,000. 

Lot Clark, April 29, 1825, postmaster at Norwich, New 
York. 

Mr. Adams came into office as President on the 4th of 
March, 1825, and General Jackson on the 4th of Mareh, 
1829. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague called the atten- 
tion of the House to the letter written by Gencral 
Jackson to the Governor of Indiana, on the 28th 
day of February, 1828, in which the General 
avowed himself friendly to the tariff and internal 
improvements, and proved the General an enemy 


salary 


| to internal improvements, especially in the west- 


ern country; referred us to his veto on the Mays- 
ville road bill and the Louisville and Portland 
canal bill. Sir, | have taken from an official re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury made to 
Congress on the 17th of January, 1835, the fol- 
lowing statements of the sums expended on works 
of internal improvements during the four years 
of Mr. Adams’s administration, and the first four 
years of General Jackson’s administration. Mr. 
Adams, $1,249,326 56; General Jackson’s first 


| term, $2,054,057 08; by which it appears that 


$704,730 52 were expended on works of internal 
improvements, not local, but national in their 
character, more than was expended during Mr. 
Adam’s administration. _It also appears, that 
for the year 1833 the sum expended under this 
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Administration for internal improvements was 
$940,488 95. 

Another subject of complaint, Mr. Chairman, 
grows out of the expenditures of General Jack- 
son's administration, compared with others. It 
is true, sir, that,as the United States inerease In 
population, States, territory,and wealth, the ex- 
penditures of the General Government must in- 
crease. Before L proceed, however, to show the 
cause of that increase, | bee leave to state how 
much of the public debt Mr. Monroe paid during 
the last four years of his administration, how 
much Mr. Adams paid, and how much General 
Jackson paid during his first four years—viz: 
Mr. Monroe paid $39,034,452 91, Mr. Adams 
pud $45,303,533 43, and General Jackson paid 
$57,754,303 51; by which it appears that Mr. 
Adams paid of public debt more than Mr. Mon 
roe did, during his last four years, by the sum of 
$6,269,080 52; and General Jackson paid during 
his first four years more than Mr. Adams did by 
$12,450,770 Oe. 

If, sir, you exclude from the calculation of the 
annual expenditures of the Government the 
amount paid by each in discharge of the public debt 
above stated, then the account stands thus, viz: Mr. 
Monroe’s last four years of national expenditures, 
$42,991,736 17; Mr. Adams's $50,501,913 31, 
showing an increase in Mr. Adams’s time over 
Mr. Monroe’s last four years of $7,510,177 14; 
General Jackson’s first four years, $56,270,480 62, 
showing an increase of expenditures more than 
Mr. Adams incurred of $5,768,567 31, and showing 
also thatthe ratio of increase in the expenditures of 
Government incurred by General Jackson during 
his first four years fell short of that incurred by 
Mr. Adams, when compared with the expe ndi- 
tures otf Mr. Monroe’s last four years, by $1,941- 
6GU7 83; in other words, that General Jackson's 
first four years, applying the same ratio of in- 
crease, was much more economical than Mr. 
Adams‘s was, compared with Mr. Monroe’ 

But, sir, what has swelled the national expendi- 
tures? I answer, Ist. The sums appropriated 
by Congress to internal nmprovements, as | have 
already shown. 2d. The treaties made with 
foreizn nations since General Jackson came into 
power. The following is a lst of them, via: 
‘Treaty with Denmark, March 26th, 1830; treaty 
of commerce with Mexico, April Sth, 1831; treaty 
of limits with the same; treaty of indemnity w ith 
France, 4th of July, I831; treaty with the ‘Two 
Sicilies, 14th October, 1832; treaty of commerce 
and navigation with Russia, December Ik, 1832; 
treaty of amity and commerce with Siam, 20th 
March, 1833; treaty of commerce with Chih, 
Sept mber Ist, 183%; treaty of amity and eom- 
meree with Museat, September 21st, 1833; end a 
treaty of indemnity with Spain, 17th of February, 
1834, yielding a sum (f mean those obtaining in- 
demnities) of $7,942,000, to be paid Amertean 
citizens forlong standing injuries, and in the case 
of France for more than twenty-five years. 3d. 
Treaties with the Indian tribes, a statement of 
which I hold in my hand, from the War Depart- 
ment, by which it appears forty-two treaties have 
been made, and the value of the lands acquired by 
them, at Congress price, is equal to about fifty- 
five millions of dollars; but valuable as they are 
Ina pecuniary point of view, the benefits result- 
ing to the western country by their acquisition in 
extending the setlements, trade, commerce, and 
wealth of the West are incalculable. 4th. The 
removal of the Indians to the west of the Missis- 
sippi river, and the expenses incident to their 
settlement, is another prolific source of increased 
expenditures under this Administration. 

Finally, sir, l am happy to find that no honor- 
able member on this floor pretends to charge the 
Administration with having expended one cent 
more than was warranted by the laws of Con- 
gress. And this presents the question, whether, 
when laws are passed by Congress making large 


ene and they are faithfully applied to 
the objects designated in the laws, any blame 


whatever can or ought to attach to the Execu- 
tive? He does not make the laws, but is bound 
to see them faithfully executed; and if any blame 
| attaches anywhere for extravagances in the pub- 
| lie expenditures, it is to Congress. Considering, 
/ however, the rapidity with which everything 
|| increases in a national point of view, I am not 
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prepared to say, that we ought to cast our censures 
upon anybody, but rather to« xpress our gratitude 
for the blessings we enjoy. Sir, to show how 
the trade and commerce of the United States have 
flourished under General Jackson’s administra- 
tion, [beg leave to read a statement of the amonnt 
of our imports and exports : 


Imports. Exports. 
BODO iss nbs se see esos svvcestee1e.ene $73,249,508 
BGSL cccncc cee qeeene ce eee 103,19) 124 61,310,583 
S60 4400 000608 o0eseevesé 101 029,266 87,176,943 


90,140,443 

: &1 024,162 

. 149,873,048 121,684,977 

Statement of the single article of Cotton exported since 1226, 
during the year ending 30th September. 








ROBB. c00. 204,600,000 Ibs. IS31...... 276,979,784 Ibs. 
Rae 294,000,000 Ibs. 18352.. 2 Ibs. 
1828..... 210,090,000 Ibs. 1R283.. Ibs. 
BOSD. cvces 264,750,000 Iba. 1834,. 7 Ibs. 
ee 298,459,102 Ibs. 1835......386.556.285 Ibs. 


Mr. Chairman, my colleague attributes the 
number of State banks and banking companies 
to the influence of the General Government, or 
rather to the opposition of the President to the 
recharter of the Bank of the United States, and 
indulges in the most gloomy anticipations of the 
fatal effects of the paper system. I find, sir, up 
to the first of January, 1835, there were five hun- 
dred and fifty-eight banks, and one hundred and 
forty-six branches, with a capital of $231 250,337. 
When we reflect upon the vast amount of capital 
in the United States, the pervading wealth arising 
from the agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial prosperity of this whole ceuntry, I think 
there is but littl danger of the anticipated shock. 
Put, sir, oucht the kixecutive to be ce nsured for 
the existing number of State banks? And does 
not the censure of the Chicf Magistrate equally 
fall upon the people of the States, who, throuch 
their Legislatures, have made the banks? What, 
sir, is the fact? The President vetoed the bill to 
recharter the Bank of the United States prior to 
his reélection. The recharter of that tnstitution 
was made the great question before the people. 
They decided at the polls against the bank, by 
electing the President by a large majority. [t 
was literally a war between the Government of 
the people and the bank. They wisely preferred 
their Government. Had they desired it, they 
could have procured its recharter by electing a 
bank President anda bank Congress. The great 
principle at the foundation of this Government is 
that the people govern; as, then, the governing 
power (the people) put down the bank, the cen- 
sure cast upon the President falls equally upon 
them in their sovereign capacity. i know my 
colleague did not intend to censure the people; 
but such is the effeet of his argument. For one, 
Mr. Chairman, I neither censure the President 
nor the people. He has done his duty in having 
faithfully executed the will of his constituents, 
and the people of the States have a right to do 
their own business in their own way and in their 
own time. They have exercised that right; and 
if they have made more local banks than in the 
opinion of some they ought, it is not my prov- 
ince to complain. But, sir, 1 must be allowed to 
say, that the cause of civil liberty has much less 
to apprehend from State banks than from the 
Bank of the United States, had it been rechartered. 

An effort is made on this floor, Mr. Chairman, 
I will not say to get up another panic, but to 
alarm the people with the idea that the public 
money is unsafe in the deposit banks. | will 
read to the committee an extract froma report of 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury made to Congress, 
April 23, 1816. Speaking of the banks, he says: 

+ Their whole liabilities and ineans, whether immediate or 
otherwise, as compared with those a month previous, and 
recently communicated to the Senate, appear in proportions 
equally commendable and safe. ‘Their means of all kinds 
to meet their liabilities to the Treasury are over four dollars 
to one; and to meet their liabilities of all kinds, except to 
their stockholders, about one and a half dollars to one.” 

Sir, the Secretary, in exhibiting the ability of 
the banks to meet all their liabilities, did right to 
except the stockholders. They have in the de- 
posit banks $43,690,980 28 of capital stock ; and 
the universal rule of law is, that all corporations, 
or partners, have first to pay all debts owed by 
the corporation, or partners, before they can get 
their stock returned to themselves. If necessary 
to pay their debts, the stock itself has to go; and, 
in such case, the loss falls upon the partners. 


From this report, there are $33,294,024 08 of the | sion, recommended the regulation of the d 
public money deposited in them; $152,849,346 79 | in the following words: 


of means to pay that and all other debts of the | 


banks. ‘The whole amount of liabilities upon 
the banks, if you deduct, as I have already shown 
ought to be, the capital of the stockholders, is 


$109,158,366 51; and when the unexampled pros- | 
verity of the whole country is considered, every | 
ranch of business flourishing, and the vast | 
amount of capital seeking its investment every- | 


where, | cannot bring myself to doubt about the 
safety of the public Treasury, so far as the ability 
of the banks are concerned. The fact of there 


being in those banks but $10,885,996 92 of specie, | 


when the other means of the banks are taken into | 
the estimate, is not enough to spread the alarm. | 
The President is not only blamed for the number | 


of State banks new in being, but his laudable 
efforts to introduce as far as practicable a metallic 
currency are overlooked by those making the 
complaint. Sir, I present to the committee a 


table from the mint of the United States, showing | 


the total coinage at ‘he mint from the year 1795 
to the year 1835, inclusive. 


I find the whole sum | 


to be $61,816,658 48, of which $29,609,823 50 | 
were coined during the seven years of General | 


Jackson’s administration, and thus lacking only 
$2,597,003 08 of being as much as was coined 
during the previous thirty-three years. In the 


years 1834 and 1835, including the months of | 


January, February, and March of the present 
year, there were coined at the mint $5,967,525 of 
gold. 

Another of the censures cast upon the Admin- 
istration is, that there is no Jaw securing the 
deposit of the public revenue, and rendering it 
legally accountable to the Government. Itis true, 
sir, there is no such law; and why is it that there 
is none? T answer, because Congress has not 
passed it. IT find, Mr. Chairman, that at the first 
session of the T'wenty-Third Congress, (the panic 
session,) the majority of the Committee of Ways 
and Means,to whom the subject had been referred 
by their chairman, [Mr. Poik,] on the 4th of 
March, 1834, reported several resolutions to the 
House, viz: 


1. * Resolved, That the Bank of the United States ought | 


not to be rechartered. 


2. * Resolved, That the public deposits ought not to be 


restored to the Bank of the United States. 
3. * Resolved, Thatthe State banks ought to be continued 


as the places of deposit of the public money, aud that it is | 


expedient for Congress to make further provision by law, 


prescribing the mode of selection, the securities to be taken, | 


and the manuver and terms on which they are to be em- 
ployed; and a tourth, recommending the appointment of a 


select committee, to examine into the state and condition | 


of the banks of the United States.”’ 


These resolutions were all adopted by the | 
House, upon separate votes taken oneach. The | 


minority of the same committee, by Mr. Binney, 
on the same day, (4th of March, 1834,) made 
their report to the House, which closes in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘* The minority are, upon the 
‘whole, of opinion, that none of the reasons as- 
signed by the Secretary in his communication to 
Congress are sufficient to justify the removal of 
the deposits. They are also of opinion, that it 


. 


- 


“- 


. 


to the sentiment of the House upon the subject 
of recharter. They are further of opinion, that 
the situation of the country requires immediate 
action by Congress, to restore public confidence, 
and to prevent a derangement of the currency. 


. 


. 


. 


”“ 


“ 


- 


viction, that these objects will not be attained if 
the public deposits are left in the State banks. They 
think, besides, that the universal voice of the 
country requires that something shall be imme- 


7 


. 


- 


“ 


. 


lutions proposed by the committee will only 


- 


‘aremedy.’’ In pursuance of the third resolution, 


a bill was reported to the House on the 22d of 
April, 1834, by Mr. Pork, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, * regulating the deposit 
_ of the money of the United States im certain local 


aggravate the existing evils, instead of producing | 


is due to the bank to return them, without regard | 


And they express to the House theirsettled con- | 


diately done for public relief, and that the reso- | 


banks,’’ which finally passed the House on the | 


24th of June, and went to the Senate, from whence 

it never returned. It is scarcely necessary to add, 

that the friends of the Administration were for 
| the bill, and those in the Opposition against it. 


| The President, in his annual message delivered | Office—January 31, 1835 
to Congress at the commencement of the last ses- 
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“The attention of Congress is earnestly invited 

- ; —s . ’ @ to the 
regulation of the deposits in the State banks by law, although 
the power now exercised by the executive department in 
this behalf is only such as was uniformly exerted through 
every Administration, from the origin of the Government 
up to the establishment of the present bank ; yet it is oye 
which is susceptible of regulation by law, and therefore 
ought so to be regulated. The power of Congress to direct 
in what places the Treasurer shail keep the moneys in the 
Treasury, and to impose restrictions upon the executive 
authority in relation to their custody and removal, is unlim- 
ited, and its exercise will rather be courted than discour. 
aged by those public officers and agents on whom rests the 
responsibility for their safety. It is desirable that as little 
power as possible should be left to the President or Seere. 
tary of the Treasury over those institutions, which, being 
thus freed from executive influence, and withouta common 
head to direct their operations, would have neither the 
temptation nor the ability to interfere in the political con. 
flicts of the country. Not deriving their charters from the 
national authorities, they would never have those induce- 
ments to meddle in general elections which have led the 
Bank of the United States to agitate and convulse the 
country for upwards of two years.”’ 

The Committee of Ways and Means to whom 
the subject had been referred, in conformity to 
the recommendation of the President’s message, 
on the 16th of December, 1834, reported by Mr. 
Polk, their chairman, another bill to the House, 
‘* regulating the deposit of the money of the Uni- 
ted States in certain local banks.’’ This bill, it 
being a short session, after much struggling by 
the friends of the Administration to pass it, was 
left with the unfinished business of the session, 
And, sir, what the course of the Senate was, (a 
majority of whom were opposed to the Admin- 
istration onthis subject,) I refer to the history of 
the times to prove. It will be found, sir, on ex- 
amination, that the party in that body in oppo- 

** . . ’ ¢ 
sition to the Administration, as long as any rea- 
sonable hope was entertained of rechartering the 
Bank of the United States, kept that object 
steadily in view, and labored to make the de- 
posit question the instrument of its accomplish- 
ment, whilst the friends of the Administration 
were opposed to that course of policy. I have 
given this brief account of the matter, Mr. Chair- 
man,to show where the responsibility of a failure 
to regulate the safe-keeping of the deposits by 
law ought in justice to fall, and to vindicate the 
Administration from the unwarranted imputation 
of neglect on this important subject. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague, in addressing the 
House, asked the question, ** Can a single in- 
stance be found where a! one received an office 
who did not belong to the party ?’’ I will re- 
mind him, sir, of the appointmenft of two post- 
masters under this Administration in his own 
county; and that he may know to whom Lallude, 
I will give their names, viz: Colonel Colby H. 
Taylor and Captain James Pace. 

Sir, it has ever been considered an act of justice 
to select from the different States a due propor- 
tion, at least, of the important appointments 
within the gift of the Chief Magistrate. No 
State, perhaps, in the Union—none, certainly, 
considering its Federal numbers—has received at 
the hands of this Administration a more liberal 
observance of the rule than has the State of Ken- 
tucky. I appeal in vain to previous Administra- 
tions for an example of liberality comparable, in 
= of numbers, to what is exhibited in the fol- 
owing list, viz: 

1. Thomas P. Moore, Minister to Colombia, commis- 
sioned 13th March, 1829. ; 

2. James Shannon, Chargé d’ Affaires to Central America 
—th February, 1832. ; 

3. Robert B. McAfee, do. to New Granada—9th Febru- 
ary, 1833. eae 

4. William T. Barry, Minister to Spain—10th April, 1835. 

5. James C. Pickett, Secretary of Legation to Colom- 
bia—9th June, 1829. s sa 

6. James O. Harrison, Secretary of Legation to Spain— 
14th May, 1835. 

7. William T. Barry, Postmaster General—9th March, 


| 1829. 


84 John Pope, Governor of Arkansas—9th March, 1829. 
9. Amos Kendall, Fourth Auditor—March 21, 1829. . 
10. John T. Mason, Secretary of Michigan—20th May, 
1830. 
11. Charles S. Bibb, Judge in Arkansas—I4th March, 
1832. 
12. Stephen T. Mason, Secretary of Michigan—1l2th 


July, 1831. 


i 


13. George Breathitt, Clerk to Commissioner under Con- 
vention with Naples—7th March, 1833. 4 
14. Amos Kendall, Postmaster General—Ist March, 1835. 
15. James C. Pickett, Superintendent of the Patent 


16. James C. Pickett, Fourth Auditor—Ist May, 1835. 
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Sir, I shall not follow the example of some gen- 
tlemen who, instead of discussing the fortification 
pill, have made it the occasion of going at large 
into what is called the distribution of the surplus 


revenue. Thatis asubject of magnitude, in itself || 


sufficient for a separate discussion. I will, how- 


ever, sir, take occasion to say, that if a bill were 


introduced to distribute among the States, accord- | 


ing to their Federal Representative number, the 
revenue collected in the form of duties, [ should 
be compelled to vote against it. In order to ex- 
emplify my meaning, sir, I will suppose the form 
of a bill, embracing a principle for which I would 
not and could not vote, viz: 


« Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
a direct tax of $30,000,000 shall be immediately collected 
from the people of the States, according to their Federal 
Representative numbers, to be distributed back to the peo- 

le of the States from whom it was collected, according to 





i 


I 


the same ratio: Provided, however, That before the distri- | 


bution shall take plage under this act, the costs incident to 
ne collection and distribution shall first be deducted out of 
the same.”’ 
. Sir, such a bill would introduce upon the people 
aprinciple wholly inconsistent with all my notions 
of the purposes for which the power of taxation 
was conferred upon Congress—a principle (if 
such it can be called) which, in its effects, would 
give to Congress unlimited power over the for- 
tunes and property of every citizen of the United 
States, and, ifpractically executed, would paralyze 
the arm of industry and subject the people of the 
States to intolerable oppression and impoverish- 


ment; for, sir, if Congress could collect a direct | 


tax of $30,000,000 for such a purpose, she could 
collect for the same purpose any amount she 
pleased. I therefore contend the Constitution 
confers no power on Congress to collect a direct 
tax for such a purpose. A tax collected in the 


form of duties is also collected from the veople 
of the States, under that clause in the Constitution | 


which declares— : 

*“ The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises—to pay the debts, and provide 
for the common defense and general weltare of the United 


States ; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform | 


throughout the United States.” 
And how is it collected from the people? 


I 


answer, ia the price they pay for all imported arti- | 


cles purchased by them for family use, on which 
dutiesare payable. Asthen a direct tax, andatax 


in the form of duties, are collected under the reve- || 


nue power above quoted, ye both stand upon 
the same ground, and can on 


y be levied for na- 


tional objects, defined in the Federal Constitution. | 


Neither can be collected to be distributed to the 
States, or the people of the States, without a vio- 
lation of that instrument. I therefore will never 
give m 
principle. 
the net proceeds of the public lands claim to 


derive their power to distribute the same from || 


the following clause of the Constitution: 


“The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make | 


all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.”’ 


It is not my purpose, however, now to go into 
the subject of distribution. I will, therefore, 


merely observe, that what I have felt it my duty to | 


say in reply to my colleague is not, in any degree, 
intended to qualify or weaken the remarks which 
I had the honor to make a few days since upon 


the subject of the distribution of the net proceeds | 


of the public lands, when the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. anes) 
to the civil list bill was pending. I then spoke o 

the net proceeds of the public lands only, and 
not of the revenue collected in the form of du- 


ties; and lest it might be thought I would dis- | 


tribute to the States the duties, 
explanation. 

n presenting this view, Mr. Chairman, of what 
the Administration has done for the country, I 
have only performed my duty. I do not seek to 
become the defender, the apologist, or even the 
eulogist of the Administration or its acts. The 
speak for themselves, and need not my feeble de- 
re nor the defense of any other man, to sustain 
them. 

Sir, we know it is no easy task to administer 
the General Government to the satisfaction of 
all; and when we consider the untiring and re- 
lentless character of the opposition encountered 
by General Jackson ever since his election as 


have given this 


sanction to the introduction of such a | 
But, sir, the friends of distribution of | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Chief Magistrate, and the difficulties through 
| which he has waded, it becomes a matter of as- | 
tonishment that he has done as well as he has. | 
I never expect to see any Administration exempt | 
from errors and imperfections. Neither do I | 
| claim to exhibit this as perfect; but I claim for it, | 
| before its condemnation, a fair and just trial. It | 
| was ee sir, before his election to the office 
| of Chief Magistrate, that he would involve the 
nation in war with some of the civilized Powers 
of the earth. That prediction has failed—we are 
| at peace with all civilized nations. Our commer- 
cial relations are most prosperous—the rights 


| and honor of the nation respected, and its char- | 


| acter abroad exalted. Sir, we owe itto ourselves 
to cherish and cultivate a state of peace with 
| foreign Powers—the mild and pacific character 
| of our institutions is favorable toa state of peace. 


and religious liberty. 
| with all that is good and great! 
then so to live as to evince our gratitude for the 


rich provision—as to transmit through all time, to | 


our latest posterity, these inestimable blessings 


| in all their purity; to infuse, by our example, the | 
| spirit of liberty to every nation, until they, like 

ourselves, shall break the fetters by which they | 
rolitical | 


are enslaved, and reach the summit =< 
happiness—freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom of conscience, and freedom of 


action, fortified and secured by free government, | 


based upon the will of the people? 


PAY OF MILITIA. 


| REMARKS OF HON. AARON WARD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 21, 1836, 

On the ‘ Bill to provide for the payment of expenses in- 
curred and supplies furnished on account of the Militia 
received into the service of the United States for the de- 
fense of Florida.’’ 

Mr. WARD said he regretted that there was 


not a quorum present, so that the question could 
be taken. He would not detain the House with 





| any remarks; but he felt that being a member of | 
sorted | 
» had | 


the Committee on Military Affairs,which re 
| the bill, and which, as it had been ikea 
acted in this instance without authority, he should 
do injustice to himself, as well as to the other 
members of the committee, if he remained silent. 
The gentleman from Maine, he said, had moved 
to recommit the bill to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, by which it had been reported. 
was the bill as it was originally reported? and 
what was the reason for which the gentleman 


directed the Secretary of War to cause to be paid 


plies that have been furnished, in the States of 
| South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and the Territory of Florida, on account of the 
militia received 
States for the defense of Florida, provided that 
the accounts of these claims be examined and 
| audited at the Treasury, as in other cases. 
On the 23d of April last the bill was reported 
It was not, as had been said by 


to the House. 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Liv- 
COLN,] an appropriation bill. It was simply ex- 
planatory of an appropriation bill already passed, 
and made no appropriation whatever. What (he 
asked) was the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Florida? It was, if he understood 
it as he heard it read, that the troops ordered out, 
not by the Department of War, but by Generals 
Clinch and Hernandez, and the Governor of 
Florida, and regularly received into the service 
and mustered, and duly discharged, should be 
paid for their services. In consequence of the 
distance of the seat of war from this place, it was 
| impossible to communicate to the Government, 
and yet orders for calling out the troops, in sea- 
son to protect the frontier—he would not say 
against a savage foe, because gentlemen dislike 
| to hear on this floor, on an appropriation bill, 
| any reference to them, or to their scalping-knives 
or tomahawks having been raised against our 
defenseless inhabitants on that frontier—but he 











i 


Yes, sir, ours is the land of equal rights—of eivil | 
What nation so blessed | 
Ought we not | 


What | 


wished it recommitted? The bill, he said, simply | 


the expenses that have been incurred and the sup- | 


into the service of the United | 
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would say, with the permission of those gentle- 
men, that we do know that the Indians rose in 
arms, and before it was possible to communicate 
with the Secretary of Wai, to obtain the requi- 
site order under the law which provides for call- 
ing forth the militia for the defense of the country, 
it was necessary to order out forees, which 
wromptly repaired to the scene of hostilities. 
hese facts fad been made known to the com- 
mittee by the Governor of the Territory, by the 
Secretary of War, and by the gentleman who 
represents the Territory in this House. 

But we have been told that this Hotse would 
be wanting in self-respect, if it sanctioned the 

»yractice which had but recently been commenced 
»y the heads of Departments, in addressing com- 
munications on any subject to the chairmen of 
|, several standing pene at We have been 
|| gravely admonished, that these communications 
should come through the Executive to the Speaker, 
and by him submitted to the House for its action. 
This practice, which gentlemen now complain of, 
has existed from the first organization of the 
Government to the present time. It has long 
been, and still is, the practice of the committees 
of both branches of Congress to direct their 
chairmen, or some one of the members of the 
committee, whenever they derive any informa- 
|| tion which can be obtained from either of the 
|| heads of Departments, to call upon them for such 
information;and these communicationsare usually 
appended to, and form a part of, their report, as 
will be seen by referring to the printed reports 
of committees. Any other course to obtain that 
sort of information would be attended with seri- 
ous inconvenience and great delay in transacting 
|| the public business. 

| An objection has been urged against this bill 

andthe amendment of the gentleman from Florida, 

on the ground that the House has no information 
| thata warnow exists, but mere rumors, newspaper 
reports, or private letters. Not one word of in- 
formation had been received, as had been alleged 
by gentlemen, through the proper channel, the 
Executive, in relation to the existence of Indian 
|| hostilities. 

Such, however, is not the case, as was justly 
observed by the honorable gentleman from Flor- 
ida, [Mr. Wurre.]} That honorable gentleman 
stated, that more than three months ago a com- 
munication was sent to this House by the Exee- 

| utive, and printed, and laid upon members’ tables, 
stating all the correspondence with the official 
agents of the Government, and causes of the war. 

The objection made to this bill, that the subject 
| had not been brought before the House, upon a 
recommendation of the President, comes strangely 
from the Opposition members, who are, and long 
have been, opposing the Administration, on the 
ground of executive usurpation, and declaring 
| against executive patronage; yet now fold their 
|, arms, and wish to submiteverything to executive 

dictation, and say they can do nothing till the 
Executive makes known his opinion. This is 
circumscribing executive power in a remarkable 
way: itis, in effect, placing in that officer the 
entire control of the foreign and domestic policy 
of the country. It is making him the sole judge 
and organ of all measures of precaution and 
defense. If he neglects his duty, or shrinks from 
assuming the responsibility, which he has never 
yet done, Congress can do nothing; and between 
the two, the country must go undefended. 

This is a doctrine to which he was not willing 
_to submit. High as was his opinion of the indi- 
| vidual who now fills the executive chair, and 
| much as he venerated that clearness and decision 
| of intellect by which he is distinguished, he 
| would not consent to divest this House of what 
he considered the most important of its privi- 
|leges. And so long as he had a seat in the 
House, and saw a bill which he considered to be 
| called for and necessary for the public good, he 
should vote for it, whether it had been submitted 

to or approved by the Executive or not. He felt 
| it to be fis duty to throw out these ideas for the 
| consideration of the House, in reply to the ob- 
| servation of the gentleman from Maine; and as 
| he could himself see no necessity for the refer- 
ence, he hoped the House would adopt the 
| amendment, and direct the bill to be engrossed 
/ and read a third time. 
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DEFENSE OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. W. B. TOWNS, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Wepnespar, May 11, 1836, 


In Committce of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the ** Fortification Bill.”’ 


Mr. Cuatnman: I rise under the most painful 
sense of duty, with emotions such as I have sel- 
dom felt—ewith apprehensions noteasily described. 
if, sir, under any circumstances, I could hope to 
engage the attention of the committee, I could 
searcely expect, afier the protracted discussion 
already had, to do so at this time. My purpose 
will be to submit the opinions I entertain on some 
of the important questions suggested by gentle- 
men in the course of this debate; and if I should 
be so fortunate as to deserve the credit of not 
exhausting the patience of the committee, I shall 
fvel in some degree rewarded for my labor. I 
will take this occasion to remark, that while | 
reserve to myself the right to defend opinions | 
entertain, and the principles of the party to 
which I am attached, it will be my first object, as 
it would be my greatest pleasure, to avoid inflict- 
ing the slightest wound upon the feelings of any 
gentleman whose argument | shall attempt to 
answer. With the motives of gentlemen on this 
floor, | have nothing to do—motives lie buried 
too deep in the human heart forme to search after, 
aud they will be treated by me as beyond the 
range of appropriate inquiry—sacred to the indi- 
vidual, sacred to the character of this body, and 
not to be questioned, only at the expense of har- 
mony. 

Sir, we have been assured by gentlemen of high 
standing in this House, in the progress of this 
debate, that there was a peculiar fitness, both in 
the time and usages of the Government, to enter 
not only into the examination of the principles 
of the present Administration, but to scan, with 
a searching eye, the political opinions and prac- 
tices of the distincuished statesmen whose names 
are now before the American people for the first 
office in their gift. Since, sir, it has been the 
pleasure of gentlemen opposed to this Adminis- 
iration to urge an investigation into its principles 
and practices, as a paramount obligation upon this 
House, with no other apparent object than to 
connect whatever in their judgment may appear 
odious with one of the candidates before the 
people for the Chief Magistracy of the Union, it 
shall be my business to raise my humble voice in 
defense of principles and practices not of recent 
origin, but whose existence can be traced to the 
purest days of our republican institutions, and 
to show, sir, when these principles have been 
assailed, the blow has fallen either from open 
:, or pretended friends to the principles of 
the Republican party of this country, as founded 
on the Administration of Mr. Jefferson, and fully 
acted out by that of General Jackson. Sir, I will 
once for all assure this committee, that while I 
cherish the kindest personal feclings to every 
gentleman in this House with whom I have had 
the honor of cultivating an acquaintance, | must 
be permitted to differ with many of them in the 
views they have submitted in the progress of this 
discussion; and, differing from them, | shall claim 
no more nor less latitude in debate than they 
themselves have enjoyed. If, in the exercise of 
this right, feelings of an unpleasant character 
are produced, a recollection of bygone times 
revived, past oceurrences reviewed, and the his- 
tory of some of your statesmen, who are now 
seen attempting to control the destinies of their 
country, and who have but too often appeared 
as perturbed spirits in the important events in 
our history for the last twenty years, the fault 
will not have been mine; but the consequences 
must rest with honorable gentlemen whose 
range in debate has rendered such a course not 
ene of choice with me, but of painful neces- | 
sity. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not consume much of. 
the time of the committee in attempting to answer | 
any portion of the argument of the honorable 


enenik 


preceded me. 


} 


ea ; | him, thatif the current scandal of the day is to be 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. McComas,] who |! acc : 
Not, sir, because of any want of || intimated, subject himself to the imputation of 


| assert his preference for that man he should think 





oe eee 
merit in thatargument, but because much of what | 
the gentleman said was in support of the power | 
of Congress to distribute the proceeds of public | 
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being the follower of that individual so often 


lands, by an act such as the Senate has recently || 


apa and sent to this House for our adoption. 
Nor will I complain, sir, at the infinite joy that 
honorable gentleman seemed to derive Sees the 
conviction upon his mind that he had established, 
quite beyond the reach of fature disputation, 
that the opinion he entertained on the subject of 
the distribution of the public lands was in strict | 
accordance with the opinions of President Jack- 
son, as expressed in his communication of 1829. 
If the honorable gentleman had devoted more of 
his time and research into the true condition of 
the public Treasury, and the future prospect ofa 
rapid decrease of our revenue, connected with a 
comprehensive view of the actual posture of 
affairs upon our own continent, he would prob- 
ably have arrived at the conclusion that it would 
be quite time to devise means to disgorge your 
Treasury, when the just demands of the Goy- 
ernment and the best interests of the people had 
been provided for. And surely, sir, the President 
of the United States cannot be understood as 
recommending a division of the revenue so long as 
the public service and public safety require its 
application to those purposes, 

‘The President’s views upon this, as upon every 
other subject, have, in the course of this discus- 
sion, been strangely misapprehended, or other- 
wise he has had the miserable misfortune of mis- 
understanding himself. When the President rec- 
ommended to Congress ‘* that it seemed to him 
‘that the most safe, just, and Federal disposition 
‘which could be made of the surplus revenue, 
‘would be its apportionment among the several 
* States according to their ratio of representation; 
‘and should this measure not be found warranted 
‘by the Constitution, that it would be expedient 
‘to propose to the States an amendment author- 
‘izing it,’’ he did not, he could not, mean that at 
the end of any single year, should there remain 
an unexpended balance, either unappropriated or 
undisbursed, it should at once be distributed in 
this way. But he meant, as his language clearly 
implies, that there should be accumulated in the 
Treasury, over and above the wants of the Gov- 
ernment, a permanent fund, not likely to be af- 
fected by any sudden decrease of revenue; not 
likely to be required by any sudden change or 
disorder in our commerce or foreign relations, 
requiring large expenditures for the maritime 
frontier, or in various means of necessary and 
proper public defense. No, sir, the President 
never said in his message, or elsewhere, that the 
public treasure of this nation should be divided, 
when the great fnterest of the entire mass of the 
people of these States directed, without the pos- 
sibility of a mistake, to what national ends their 
money should be applied. And, before the hon- 
orable gentleman from Virginia can claim to aet 
in conformity withthe opinion of President Jack- 
son on this subject, he must first showan actual, 
a permanent, and fixed surplus, and not the mere 
possibility of an unexpended balance in the Treas- 
ury at the end of a single quarter, which may 
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denounced as the non-committal candidate. But 
sir, a consciousness of the injustice of this char ; 
against that distinguished individual has doubt. 


_ less had its influence upon the course of the hon- 


orable member, and therefore he is prepared to 
avow for himself, as worthy of a Virginia Rep- 
resentative, the very principle, if indeed it can 
be called a principle, which, so far as the Vice 
President is concerned, rests only upon vague 
charge, unsupported by proof, or grounded upon 
fact. 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, having briefly 
ncticed some of the arguments of the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. McComas,] proceed to the 
consideration of the principles involved in the 
anrendment offered by the honorable chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG, | to the bill on your table, and submit 
some reasons that will influence me in opposing 
the mode of distribution of tag public revenue 
provided for in the bill pronosed from the Senate, 
The great question now presented for the con- 
sideration of the American statesman is, whether* 
a system of defense consistent with the genius 
aul iieedion of our institutions shall be adopted, 
and become the settled policy of the Government, 
until that system shall be completed; or whether 
we shall adhere to that policy heretofore pursued, 
restrained as it has been for the want of funds, 
and so contracted in its scale as to afford a very 
insecure protection to the numerous exposed 
points of our widely extended territory. In de- 
termining wisely a question that addresses itself 
to the pride, the patriotism, and the judgment of 
every American citizen, we should take a com- 
prehensive view, not only of our present actual 
condition, but should also extend our reflection 
to a period far beyond the present. We legislate 
now, not only for the time being, but to protect 
the interest, and insure the prosperity and happi- 
ness of those who are to come after us. 

Sir, that statesman who does not look to the 
future as well as to the present interest of his 
country, who does not look to its future wants, 
necessities, and condition, falls infinitely short, 
in my opinion, of discharging his first duty to 
himself and to future generations. "What sub- 
ject, let me ask you, could address itself more 
favorably to our consideration than the subject 
of our national defense? If, sir, there be any- 
thing in the recollection of past danger, if one 
page of our country’s history affords more joy 
than another, is it not that page which tells the 
story of the gallant and brave resistance of your 
countrymen fighting from within the walls of 
your fortifications, repelling a proud and expe- 
rienced enemy far exceeding themselves in num- 


| ber, and possessed of the munitions of war many 


be required, not only for purposes of general de- || 


fense, but to save your frontier from all the hor- 
rors of Indian barbarity before the next quarter. | 
The honorable gentleman has also informed us, 
that while he does not believe in the various 
charges that have been made against the Presi- 


| fense which is best adapte 


| ing less than protection from it. 


dent, giving the leading measures of his Admin- || 


istration his cordial support, with the exception | 


of his course on the removal of the public depos- || 


its, he nevertheless stands wholly uncommitted 
upon the subject of his successor. 

The honorable gentleman has given the further 
assurance to the committee, that when the period 
shall arrive for him to exercise the elective fran- 
chise,he will march tothe polls with the fearless 
spirit of a true Virginian, and there by his vote 


best entitled to the public confidence. Sir, I would 
not discourage this manly bearing in the honor- 
able member. I would not have him fall one jot 
or tittle from that bold and independent stand that 
he haschosen to occupy. I would barely remind 


accredited, he will, in pursuing the course he has 


— 
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times more than equal to their own? Sir, it is 
not upon the slonden basis of imaginary advan- 
tage that I would advocate the bill upon your 
table. ‘The principles of that bill are sanctioned 
by the experience of all ages and of all coun- 
tries. Go to any nation, look to the condition 
of any people ehh fecl themselves happy and 
believe themselves safe, you will find that their 
great interest is protected by that system of de- 
to their condition. 
Our Government is not of force, but of volun- 
tary legal restraint; and the people that yield 
obedience to that Government can expect noth- 
How are you 
to protect them, if the defenseless state of your 
maritime coast invites rather than deters foreign 
invasion? Let any man look to the immense 
property, private and public, spread upon our 
maritime houtier: from Canada to Texas, and 
deceive himself with the belief that it is not 
necessary to throw between that propery and 
the approach of the invader the most — e de- 
fense. Sir, the man who has studied the human 
character, with the belief that, with either indi- 
dividuals or nations, the greatest security 18 
to be found in the greatest degree of weakness 
and dependence, has trimmed his midnight 
lamp to little profit. And the American states- 
man who believes that our greatest security 
depends in doing nothing for national defense, 
does but invite the cupidity, the avarice, the 
ambition, and, in short, the worst passions of 
bold, daring, and ambitious invaders to commit 
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jawless outrages on the rights of others—to invade 
our shores and destroy the property of our citi- 
zens. You have been admonished by the Father 
of his Country, that ** in peace prepare for war,” 
and this maxim, delivered by one whose mem- 
ory, 80 cherished by all, has been uniformly im- 
pressed upon the attention of Congress through 
every Administration, so far as my researches 
extend, except that of Mr. Jefferson, and is now 
recommended and enforced by a recurrence to 
our situation by the present Executive, of whom 
it may be said that there lives not the man on 
this continent whose experience and penetration 


and attention. Sir, he has, in his last message, 
called the attention of Congress to the subject of 
our defense. In adverting to the fact that the 
gathering storm, which had for the preceding 
twelve months been lowering over us, had passe 
away, leaving our horizon clear, unclouded, and 
serene, with ample means and abundance of 
materials and leisure to carry on a system of 
defense, he has indulged the hoes that he might 
ress the subject without the danger of being 
misunderstood, and from considerations of patri- 
otism alone. There have been studied and labored 
efforts made by honorable gentlemen to make 
this system of defense, as recommended by the 
present Administration, unpopular, on the ground 
that it was establishing a large standing army in 
time of peace, dangerous to our liberties, fatal to 
our prosperity, and in utter disregard of that plain 
system of republican simplicity, so much the 
admiration, either actual or professed, of all 
arties, Sir, misrepresentation on this point, 
oth as to motive and effect, were little less than 
any man who has observed the course of debate 
during the present session could expect. Yet I 
could but feel sorne little astonishment when the 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bett] 
assumed the broad ground that the course of 
policy, as contained in the appropriation bills of 
the present Congress, was, in principle, identical 
with the policy of the odious part of the Admin- 
istration of the elder Adams. Sir, my valued 
friend from Virginia [Mr. Gartanp] answered 
the argument of the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Bex] so conclusively on this point, that I 
will, at this time, forbear further notice of that 
charge, but reserve for another part of my remarks 
an answer to some of the many errors in which I 
apprehend the honorable gentleman [Mr. Bezt] 
has fallen. For one, I am willing to admit there 
is a secret joy, a feeling truly national, that 
springs up in my bosom, at the contemplation 
of that period when these United States, as one 
family, protected in our domestic and Federal 
relations, by preserving unimpaired the guarantees 
of the Constitution, will be able to look to her 
entire frontier, and be prepared, by her means of 
defense, to stand upon her own border and bid 
defiance to all the Powers of the earth that would 
‘dare pollute our sacred soil with invasion. 

Now, sir, does it necessarily follow, for the 
purpose to which I have alluded, that you are to 
plant your forts at every harborand inlet on your 
Atlantic and gulf frontier? No, sir, so far as 
that particular arm of the national defense is con- 
cerned, I would only propose that your large 
commercial cities, and the inlets to those harbors 
where your Navy can ride in safety, should be 
Prtected by forts that would prevent the possi- 

ility of surprise by a superior naval force. But, 
sir, it is not forts alone, judiciously arranged and 
pve at commanding points, that I desire to see. 
tis the increase of your Navy, so that the com- 
merce of the country may be safe in every sea 
and in every clime; that the product of the hus- 
ndman, when sent to seek a foreign market, is 
not to be rendered valueless because of the danger 
of seeking that market. No, sir, let every branch 
of industry receive equal protection; let the great 
interest of your planter be secured by the pro- 
tection which your Navy ought to afford; for it 
1s in vain to speak of commerce, it is in vain to 
tell me that the producer of the wtaple articles of 
this country is not deeply and vitally interested 
in strengthening the naval arm of your defense, 
so that the dangers of commerce, which tend to 
lessen the value of the article in the home market, 
shouid not be diminished by the want of that pro- 
tection which can alone be extended by a wise 
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| application of your public treasure to place your | 
| Navy:in a position of strength that will command 
| the respect of the world. Sir, it is folly to have 
| a Navy unless you, by means of fortifications, so 
| protect your harbors that that Navy will lie safe 


/ end than to give greater security to every interest 
| of every citizen of these united States, has been 


| and entail upon t 


Sir, I will not further trouble the committee on || probable amount of revenue we may have on Ist 
cperien | this point; I should feel humbled, I should feel 
on this subject entitle his opinion to more respect | as if I had betrayed the interest of my constit- 


| uents, were I to return home and tell them, that 


| the only measure that would make them pros- 
| perous er Nepee and safe in war. I have endeav- | 


| branch of the question as a whole, without at- 


| disbursements, in a geographical point of view, 


. . | 
| supposed corrupting influence of any accumula- | 


| my apprehensions are of a very different charac- 
| ter. There is sometiing to dread from that rest- | 


| almost every subject. There may be hereafter 
| abundant cause for sympathy for those gentle- | 
| men who have again and again announced to the || in explanation of the sudden increase of the last 
| American people that their money had accumu- 


_ system of public policy it was that this money 
| has been thus unnecessarily taken from their 


| himself by attempting to mislead others. The 





virtually plead guilty to the charge of unjustly 
exacting from the people any amount they now 
| propose to return. It is in vain for gentlemen to 
shift ground, and charge the state of things they 
|| have chosen to assume as true upon any regular 
from the attack of a superior force. And yeta || ee age of our system of government. Such a 
system, so moderate in itself, aiming at no other || charge, no matter from what quarter made, would 
receive the prompt refutation of every candid and 
patriotic bosom. 
But, Mr. Chairman, let us consult the best 
|| sources of information, not only to ascertain the 


denounced as a me intended to enslave them | 
nem the evils of heavy taxation. 


anuary, 1837, but the causes that have led to the 
, increase of that revenue for the last two years, 
| and examine with fairness and candor the prob- 
under the most favorable circumstances, and with || able operation of events upon the sources of rev- 
an overflowing Treasury, I had failed to support || enue. It is well known that our revenue is prin- 
| cipally derived from the sales of our public lands, 
and from duties imposed upon foreign merchan- 
ored to offer some reasons to the committee to || dise; and if it can be shown that there has been 
show that it is our first duty to place the country || an unusual importation of dutiable goods, and an 
in a proper state of defense. I have treated that || unexampled sale of the public lands within the 
two last years, it will follow that no prudent 
tempting to discriminate between the points ne- || financier will take the revenue of those two years 
cessary and proper for the defense on the one |, as the basis of his calculation for any period here- 
hand, or the equality or inequality in the public || after, unless it can be shown that the same causes 
that produced the increase for the last two years, 
will continue to exist, and have the same effect 
for the time to come. 
Sir, the amount of goods paying duties im- 





on the other. These are considerations that never | 
can operate upon my mind in determining upon | 
a system of public works, which in order to re- 
ceive general approbation must be established || ported in the year 1834 was $47,000,000, and the 
upon principles of equal justice. || amount for 1835 was $66,000,000, making a dif- 
I will now, Mr. Chairman, proceed to show || ference of $19,000,000 of dutiable goods between 
that while the public treasure 1s quite sufficient || the years 1834 and 1835. What ts the fact ex- 
for all the purposes of a wise system of national || hibited by the sales of the publiclands? In 1834, 
defense, no mistake is greater, none that has re- || your sales amounted to $4,887,600, and in 1835, 
ceived a wider range of circulation than that we || swelled to the enormous sum of $14,757,600, 
shall have a surplus of from thirty to fifty mil- | showing a difference of nearly ten millions in the 
lions on the Ist of January, 1837. [have nosuch | amount of the sales of public lands alone in the 
fears as many gentlemen have expressed, cither |, two lastyears. In 1833, the actual receipts in the 


| as to the amount of the surplus or the danger to || Treasuryfromall sources were $33,960,203; during 


which our institutions are to be exposed from the || the year 1834, the actual receipts from all sources 
were $21,791,935. In 1835, the actual amount 
of revenue from all sources was $34,913,755. I 
| have presented these facts with the view, Mr. 
Chairman, of showing the rapid changes that take 
place in the amount of dutiable goods imported 
within the last two years, to show the difference 
of revenue for those years, and to give some reason 


tion of money that may be in our Treasury. Sir, | 


less anxiety created by continual excitement on | 


year. I should not make the slightest allusion 
lated, and was accumulating, in the public Treas- || to a fact so welt understood by this committee, 
ury to the amount of fifty millions above the || but for the purpose of establishing a proposition 
wants of the Government. It may be, sir, that || which I had promised to maintain. 
there will arise in the bosom of that people who || The character of the American merchant is as 
are thus informed a curiosity to inquire, and a || well established for promptness of action as for 
spirit to know, by what means an by whose || quickness of conception, and no sooner did the 
relations between this Government and France 
| assume a doubtful aspect, than the importing 
| merchants, both of this country and of Europe, 
eriled something in anticipation of a rupture 
etween the two countries; and hence the chief, 
| if notthe only cause of the difference of $19,000,600 


pockets. It may happen, sir, that the spirit of 
inquiry, honest, indignant inquiry, may still go 
further. It may occur to our constituents, in 
such an investigation, that the very party—nay, 





| more, the combination of parties, that are now || in the imports of 1835 and 1834. Would it, 


proclaiming the existence of millions of surplus 
revenue in the Treasury, are the very men, the 
very party—yes, sir, the combination of parties, 
that originated, cherished, and sustained the sys- 
tem, by the operation of which alone the surplus 
of the people’s money, which they now propose 
to return back by the way of distribution among 
the several States of the Union, has been pro- 
duced. Sir, let no man here or elsewhere deceive 


then, be fair to infer that this rapid increase wag 
necessary to meet the increased demand for con- 
sumption? Or is it to be attributed to that spirit 
of speculation that so well defines the character 
| of the merchant? Sir, every candid man, be he 
of what party he may, must ascribe this sudden 
increase of imports to the mistaken calculations 
of merchants; and if it was necessary to adduce 
| proof in support of a proposition so clear, is it 
not found in the fact that, at this time, at the 
very points, in the very cities, where the largest 
importations were made there is now the heaviest 
pressure in the money market? Sir, I would not 
undertake to establish before this committee what 
every gentleman must admit to be true, that 
embarrassments are never lighter, or the money 
market less pressed, than when the amount of 
imports does not exceed the demands of con- 
sumption. Nor will it be a difficult point to 
establish, that if the embarrassment now felt in 
some of our Atlantic cities has proceeded from 
excessive importations beyond the wants of con- 
sumption, we may look with absolute certainty 
for a sudden diminution of revenue from that 
source. This extravagant trade of over importa- 
tion has had the effect to abstract from circula- 
tion the precise amount which has been invested 
in that trade, and remains in the bands of the 


American people will ask the question—common 
sense dictates, common justice requires, and com- 
mon honesty would give a plain answer to it— 
From whence arose this enormous earplos? Did 
it come out of the pockets of the people? If it did, 
why did you exact of us more than you wanted 
for the use of the Government? hy demand 
in advance our substance, our money, and the 
proceeds of our industry? Let the poiiticians 
who say there are countless millions now to 
divide and enrich the people, march up to these 
questions, and give them a plain answer. Sir, the 
people are not to be deceived by those professions 
of friendship and kindness. We have heard much 
about the ree sod rights being violated, disre- 
ed, and trampled under foot by withholding 
rom them this surplus revenue. But gentlemen 
should remember that by these professions they 
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importer, for the want of purchasers; for in vain 
does the foreign article seek a market, when the | 
wants of the consumer have been supplied. The | 


amount that remains in the hands of the merchant 
is dead capital, and its place must be supplied, or 
money raised to an equal amount, by an overdraw 
upon the usual demand upon the money market. 
This state of things, which is the unavoidable 
consequence of overtrading, has been used by 
the enemies of the Administration to show the 
wretched state of the currency, arising, as they 
allege, from excessive issues of bank paper from 
State institutions. The operation of this exces- 
sive trade is perfectly clear. The money dealers, 
whose business it is to watch over and profit by 
the folly, miscalculation, and overtrading of the 
merchant, no sooner perceive their condition than 
they add an increased charge upon the use of 
their money. The merchant is compelled to pay 
it until the wants of the consumer will afford 
him an opportunity of realizing cash upon that 
»ortion of his stock which had remained upon 
Ge hands as dead capital, driving the merchant 
to all the expense and additional charge of raising 
money at an increased rate of interest; an opera- 
tion well calculated, and often leading to, his 
utter failure and ruin. It is worthy of remark 
that no sooner had the opponents of the Admin- 
istration perceived that the last year had been 
signalized for excessive trading, than they in- 


stanily predicted, what they well knew was | 
inevitable, a pressure in the money market, and | 


the increase of domestic exchange, charging the 
whole to what they are pleased to call the ** gold 
humbug.”’ All this has been done to arrest an 


experiment that promises fair to succeed, but | 


which, if overthrown, must raise another national 
bank. But, sir, l ask, can any man look into the 


present condition of trade, and believe that ou. | 


revenue from imposts will equal that of last year? 


Can any man believe that the enormous sum of | 
nearly fifteen millions is again to be received | 


from the proceeds of land sales in any one year? 
No, sir; the time is not far distant when the rev- 


enue from that source must fall to less than two | 


millions. 

Having exhibited some reasons in support of 
the opinion I set out with, in order to place this 
question of surplus revenue beyond all doubt, I 


am willing to take as the probable amount of rev- | 
enue from ail sources, the amount of revenue for | 
the year 1833, which is.........$33,960,203 80 | 


To this add the surplus on the Ist 


of January, 1836....++.+e++e+ 16,850,914 00 


$50,811,117 80 


So thatif the amount of revenue from all sources | 


for 1836 should equal that for 1833, then we shall 
have the above amount of $50,811,117 80; pro- 


vided I show that the balance in the Treasury | 


subject to appropriations on the Ist of January, 


1836, was $16,850,914 00. We will now take | 
the revenue from all sources for the year 1834, | 
Which WaS......ecccceceee eee oG2l,791,935 55 | 


Add to this the balance on the Ist 
of January, 1836..........+++ 16,850,914 00 





$38,642,849 55 





But take the prosperous year of 1835, with an 


increase of revenue from land salesoverand above | 


any other year nearly ten millions. From all 
sources the revenue of 1835 was, $34,913,755 14 
To this add the amount in the 

Treasury Ist January, 1836... 16,850,914 00 





$51,764,669 14 








Now, I would appeal to the sober reflection of 
every gentleman if we can believe the revenue of 


1836 is to equal that of 1835? But admitting it | 


| 


and customary expenditures of the Government, | 


did, which I cannot believe, we shall have only 
a little above fifty-one and a half millions, out of 
which we are to provide, not only for the usual 


but also for the payment of large sums for Indian 
treaties, if they can be so called. We are to pro- 
vide for a Florida war with the Seminoles, we 
are to provide for arming a force to protect our 
western frontiers, and for what other hostilities 
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we cannot tell, but the expenditures of which we 
cannot doubt. I submit the following as a prob- 
able safe calculation of appropriations for 1836: 


For the ordinary and extraordinary appropria- 
tions for 1836. ..666..eeeee eee e+ $24,000,000 
For Seminole war .........+seee+++ 2,120,000 
For three per cent. to States on sales 
Of landS...ss.ecccccesseseseeeess 500,000 
For Indian treatics........eeeee.e+- 8,767,325 





$35,387,325 
To this every prudent man would add 
at least, for prosecuting the Florida 
Florida and other Indian wars that 
may arise, the sum Of.,...e.2++- 5,000,000 


$40,987,925 





Deduct this sum from the amount that is sup- 
posed will be in the Treasury in 1836, placing 
that amount upon the largest estimate, and you 
will have $11,377,344 14. ‘To this add bank stock, 
and you will then have less than $20,000,000 on 
the Ist of January, 1837. 

But, sir, take the receipts of 1833 from all 
sources as the bases of your calculation, which 
strikes me as by far the safest, remembering as 
we do that there is one tenth of reduction under 
the tariff, and the Treasury then, so far from 
having a surplus to divide, will be deficient 
$1,744,475 45, except the bank stock. But take 
the Treasurer’s own report; and though I will 
admit that it is the fashion for every gentleman 
so to make his table as to prove his proposition, 
still I believe that none is entitled to more respect 
than the Secretary of the Treasury. 


From the Secretary of the Treasury’s annual re- 
port to this Congress it appears that the re- 
ceipts in the Treasury from all sources, during 
the year 1836, are estimated at... .§19,750,000 

To which add the balance of the avail- 
able funds in the Treasury, esti- 
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And they make together the sum of. .$37,797,598 


Should the appropriations, then, amount to the 
sum I have supposed, your Treasury will be 
minus $2,589,727, not including the bank stock. 
But if the land bill should pass, you will then 
have distributed $20,000,000 for 1833, 1834, and 
1835, and every dollar that may be received from 
that source for the present year, which would, 
independent of the receipts of the present year, 
leave your Treasury in debt upwards of twenty 
millions. How is it to be supplied? The answer 
is plain—increase your tariff, so well understood 
by most of the advocates for distribution. 

Mr. Chairman, to my mind there is but one 
course to pursue; first, put whatever surplus you 
may have in circulation, guarding its safety by 
efficient legislation; second, provide for its prompt 
return into your Treasury whenever the public 
service shall require it. This we should do, and 
not indulge in dreams about the countless mil- 
lions that are to flow into your Treasury. Sir, 
consider fully the operation of the tariff on your 
revenue, before you devise plans to distribute. 
Avoid any and every act that may lead to inter- 
ruption of the compromise act as it is. Let it 
alone for the present, for fear of a worse. 

But, Mr. Chairman, should I be deceived in the 
results to which my investigations have led me 
on the subject of the surplus revenue, and that, in 
point of fact, we should havea permanent surplus 
for the next two years, which it seems to me no 
man who investigates the subject can possibly 
believe, then, sir, [I shall maintain before this 
committee and the country, that the public treas- 
ure should not be divided among the States, in 
the way peegecet by the Senate, but should be 
reserved, to be applied to purposes dear to ever 
American bosom, the protection of our own citi- 
zens on our western frontier, and within the limits 
of the States and Territories of the South, from 
the cruel butcheries that await them from a merci- 
less foe, as well as to complete our defenses on 
the maritime frontier and on the ocean. I call 
upon those gentlemen who are urging upon us 
this novel plan of divesting the Government of 
the means of protecting her citizens, to look well 
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| to the condition of your western and south west- 
-ern frontier. I ask the western members on this 
| floor, I ask what prudent man, what discreet 
| statesman, would advocate a measure 6f this char. 
| acter, when dangers so alarming are multi lying 
daily in that quarter? We already know that the 
savage yell, the war whoop of the fiercest bar- 
_ barians that inhabit the continent, has been heard 
_in your western prairies. The work of death 
may have commenced before this. Of one fact 
| sir, we cannot plead ignorance, that the savages 
that have for years past roamed within the limits 
of the States, numbering in all many thousands 
have been mostly removed to their allotted homes 
in the West, many carrying with them implaca- 
ble hatred for the white man, and ready, under 
the slightest pretext, on the least encouragement, 
| to plunge deep the battle ax and scalping-knife 
in the bosoms of our unprotected citizens. 
Nor is it from the Indian race alone that we 
have much to apprehend. ‘There has of late ap- 
| peared in that quarter a monster, who wears the 
| form of man, and bears the name of Christian; 
whose treachery in war, butchery in cold blood, 
and lawless despotism, give him the first, the 
highest claim to the execration of all mankind. 
Yes, sir, let the blood-stained flag of that more 
than barbarian Santa Anna once float on our 
| western borders, and you had as well attempt to 
| prevent the Mississippi from pouring her waters 
| in the bosom of the ocean, as to restrain the free- 
men of thiscountry from rushing to the rescue— 
yes, sir, and the revenge of their suffering coun- 
trymen! Sir, our citizens are aroused; the spirit 
of liberty is kindling around the household altars. 
The prayers of the good, and the spirits of the 
brave will in due season be heard, be felt, be ac- 
knowledged; and for one I say, let that spirit, 
that voice, and sympathy in behalf of liberty, 
religious and political rights, go forth. I will not 
check its aspirations, but bid it ascend and mingle 
with like kindred spirits, that in the hour of our 
darkest colonial bondage gave us aid. It is not 
to be said of the North Americans that they can 
stand by and see a struggle on their own conti- 
nent, within sight of their own boundary, between 
lawless tyranny and despotism on the one hand, 
characterized by acts of perfidy and cruelty ut- 
terly unworthy of the spirit of the age, anda 
ag of the Anglo-Saxon race on the other. 
ir, I am no advocate, however strong our sym- 
pathies, to violate the treaty made between this 
Government and Mexico. I would not consent 
to any proposition in violation of that high and 
lofty stand this Government has taken and uni- 
formly observed in our intercourse with foreign 
Governments. No, sir, I would not have that 
character for justice and good faith in her rela- 
tions to other Powers with which she set out in 
her infancy, and always nobly maintained in her 
greatest extremity, now tarnished at this late 
day. But still I would have this Government 
plant herself upon a high and unequivocal ground, 
ready to assert every right arising under inter- 
national law, or growing out of the treaties with 
Mexico; and, sir, 1 would have more; I would 
| increase the military arm in that quarter with the 
strength that would command the respect due by 
Santa Anna to the compacts between this Gov- 
ernment and his own, or, on his failure to do so, 
crush at once the tyrant, whose cruelty in war 
has thrown him beyond the sympathy of the 
Christian world. Yes, sir, I would be prepared 
not only te prevent the massacre of our own 
citizens in that quarter, but promptly to revenge 
any indignity, any violation of faith, any treach- 
ery that might be attempted by this usurper. 
And am I to be told that we are to divide the 
revenue among the States so as to prevent this 
Government from taking a position demanded 
by every principle of justice, sound policy, avd 
love of country? No, sir, I think I know the 
character of the people of this Union, their innate 
love of liberty and constitutional government, too 
well to believe that they would hesitate, under 
the present state of affairs, between a proposition 
to divide the money on the one hand, or to hus- 
band it up with care to be applied by the Govern- 
ment to purposes of defense, to preserve our 
honor and enforce the laws of humanity. 
Sir, I heard on this floor, a few days since, 
sentiments from an honorable member from Ohio, 
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Mr. Mason,] in relation to the motives of that || that will be expended in that contest? Nor is it \| 


band of patriots who are now struggling for lib- | 
erty in Texas, that excited in my bosom any || 
other than pleasant emotions. Does it become a || 


the world, to brand a band of brothers, few in |, 
numbers, weak in resources, contending against | 
fearful odds, for the rights of religion and equal || 
overnment, as a band of mercenary speculators? || 
* sir, | will raise my voice, and maintain here, | 
and in face of the world, that no such base, 
sordid, and selfish motives have influenced a por- 
tion of the gallant men who have been seen fore- |, 
most in the struggle for liberty that is now going | 
on in Texas. any of them, sir, were citizens | 
of my own State. I knew them personally, and | 
knew them well, and the spot on earth cannot be 
ointed out that has given birth to braver, more 
dauntless spirits, who would peril more for 
equality, liberty, and constitutional Government. 
But they have fallen—they live now but in the 
memory of their friends. The treachery of a 
despot, a heartless tyrant, has sunk them low in 
death; but there lives a spirit in the bosom of 
every patriot in this Union ready to do homage || 
to that holy love of liberty that induced them to | 
abandon home, quiet, and enjoyment, to aid their 
suffering friends in a struggle against oppression. 
Of one of those gallant men whose fate is 
involved in so much mystery, | would speak 
more particularly; [ mean Colonel Fannin. Sir, 
he was my friend in infancy, my companion at 
school, and though opposed in our political course || 
in our native State, (Georgia,) let my charitable 
office thus publicly, whether he be living or dead, | 
bear testimony to his moral courage, his manly 
bearing and elevated feeling in his intercourse || 
with all. That he was fearless, none can doubt; || 
that he was generous, all can attest who knew 
him; and that he has fought for liberty and con- 
science, and not for plunder, let the history of 
Texas for the last five years decide. Sir, I will 
say no more. y object was not to eulogize 
men, but to defend their gallant acts from the | 
imputations thrown upon their motives by gen- | 
tlemen on this floor. Had I remained silent, I | 
should have felt as if I was pursuing a cold and \ 
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calculating policy, as cold as | have been induced | 
to think influenced some honorable gentlemen in || 
opposing every measure that originates in this || 
House having the slightest reference to the con- 
dition of Texas. 

But, sir, the danger we have to dread is not | 
from Santa Anna alone. It may be that while | 
we may avoid any collision with him, every gen- 
tleman the least conversant with Indian character, 
is perfectly apprised of the influence that the war || 
now in Texas may have on all the Indian tribes 
in that quarter. hen the work of death once || 
commences, no matter by whom or how, the first 
breeze that bears the scent of blood inflames their 
passions, and, regardless of consequences, they 
straightway engage in the contest on the one side 
or the other. Let the war become general with 
your western Indians, and I greatly fear that the || 
treasure, of which so much _ been said, will 
not be adequate to the pressing demands of the 
public service. But itis noton your western and | 
southwestern frontier that your citizens are alone 
exposed to savage cruelty. Look to Florida; 
already you have appropriated about two and a 
half millions for the prosecution of that war, and 
the first effectual blow is yet to be given for its 
suppression. We all know that the tomahawk 
is seen gleaming in that quarter; savage ferocity 
i8 z= unsubdued, and your Army has been com- 
pelled to seek summer quarters, in a healthy situ- 
ation, in order to avoid, in some degree, the dis- 
eases of that climate. Vegetation has long since 
put forth, concealing the approach of the red man, | 
who lies concealed in ambush for a favorable | 
awe to attack, without incurring much | 
danger. Not only this, sir, but there is a pecu- | 
liarity in the face of the country rendering any | 
effort, in the summer season, to subdue the Sem- | 
inoles difficult and uncertain. The low lands, | 
the interminable swamps of that country, afford | 
ample security to the native Indian; his habits of | 











living being plain and simple, are easil 
Under prospects, who can sa nt a hostil- || 
ioda. shat quarter are toend? But, above all, || 


undertake to mention the sum of money 
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, far and wide? 
| Creeks, of which I can have but little doubt, will 
gentlemen tell me how many millions it will take 


| desolate the whole of the country now occupied 


| ratification. 


| plan of public defense, and b 


|| between Russia on the one hand, and England 
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in Florida that indications of the most alarming | 
character are becoming daily more manifest. Look | 


|! ( | to the Creek Indians in Alabama and on the fron- | 
freeman, an American statesman, in the face of | 


tier of Georgia. A tribe, not contemptible in | 
numbers, with all the feelings of restless discon- | 
tent, in the midst of whom is scattered here and | 
there your own citizens, unprotected by military | 
force. Instigated, as those Indians doubtless will 

be, by the failure of the Florida campaign, to acts | 
of cruelty, can we but foresee in all this, abundant 
cause to preserve untouched the sinews of war? 
Are we to divide the last dollar in your Treas- 
ury, when the next mail from the South may 
tell you that thousands of the Creek Indians are | 
embodied and in the field, spreading desolation | 
Should a war break out with the 


to put them down and remove them to the West? | 
Notlike the Seminoles, few and weak, the Creeks | 
number, perhaps, not less thun five thousand war- | 
riors. Such force, with concert of action, will | 





by themselves and the whites in common, before 
efficient aid can be called to check them. 


But there is another demand upon your treasure || 
| that cannot be longer postponed without a total 
| disregard of the obligations of the Government to 
|| one of your States. 


| 
} 
Let it not be forgotten that 
as far back as 1802, the Federal Government en- 
tered into certain stipulations for the removal of 
the Indians within the limits of Georgia so soon 


| as the same could be done peaceably. In consid- || 


eration of this compact Georgia ceded to the Fed- | 


‘| eral Government an immense tract of country. | 


I will not say how that promise has been re- 
deemed, but f will say that it has been permitted 
to rest and to slumber until the present Admin- 
istration has succeeded in effecting two treaties, | 
the last of which is now before the Senate for | 
It may be, sir, that the fate of that | 
treaty is known to gentlemen, and that the sum 
of $5,500,000 tha@it provides for the payment to | 
the Indians for their country is to be divided 
among the States, and the rights of Georgia to 
the quiet possession of the Cherokee lands are 
still to sleep; but [ hope that question will soon 
be settled, and if so, gentlemen will perceive that | 
the demand upon your Treasury, arising from | 
that and other Indian treaties, will not fall far | 
short of eight million dollars. 

Nor is it alone, sir, the indications of approach- 
ing difficulties on our own continent that admon- | 
ish us both to prepare, by a wise and judicious 


- | 
a prudent saving | 


of our treasure; but the leading Powers of the | 
Old World occupy, at this moment, a position 


full of interest to us. I believe that a contest | 


and France on the other, is not far distant. 
Should such a contest arise, who can foresee its 
influence upon this continent?) Who will under- 
take to say, in such a fearful conflict, what addi- 
tional force to our Navy may become necessary 
in order to enable us to protect our commerce, 
and to preserve that neutrality which has been, 
and will doubtless continue to be, the policy of 
this Government? Whenever the period shall 
arrive that these great Powers of Europe shall 
engage ina war, when the principles involved are | 
constitutional government on the one hand and 

unlimited dominion on the other, no one can fore- | 
see the period of its termination or its influence 
on the policy of every commercial nation on the | 
globe. One thing strikes me as recommended by | 
every prudential consideration for our own safety, | 
happiness, and prosperity—that we should look | 
well to all the means necessary to put our Navy | 
on a respectable footing, to be able to assert and | 
maintain the just rights of a neutral power; but | 
this cannot be done if we unwisely distribute the 
means of doing it. I have, Mr. Chairman, de- 
tained the committee longer than I intended in | 
showing that it was our first duty to provide for | 
the public defense; secondly, in demonstrating | 





that there would not be a permanent surplus rev- | 


enue; and thirdly, if there should be, we were, | 


consideration of the committee, admonished to | 
husband up that surplus to meet any sudden | 


| crisis of which I have given the indications. || 


‘owns. 


|| the President would fill? 


‘| fan 
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Mr. Chairman, I must now invoke the indul- 
| gence of the committee for the time [ shall con- 
sume in offering some considerations in answer 
to a certain portion of a speech delivered to the 
committee, on the naval appropriation bill by the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Tuompson.| I had intended to have answered, 
as far as I was able, several grounds assumed by 
that honorable member, but being unable to 
obtain the floor until many gentlemen had ad- 
dressed the committee, some of whom, and par- 
ticularly my honorable friend from Virginia, | Mr. 
|Garuanp,] have very fully answered the promi- 
nent arguments advanced by that gentleman, I 
shall confine myself to a few of his remarks, 
which either have escaped the attention of those 


|| who have preceded me, or have not been so fully 


replied to as I believe they should be. The hon- 
| orable gentleman reminded the committee ** that 
the President of the United States was rapidly 

passing from the stage of public action, and 1s 
about to assume his station in history.’’ The 
honorable gentleman ‘* would not anticipate what 
that station would be; he felt that he was not an 
impartial judge.’’ Sir, I noticed this remark of 
the honorable gentleman, not for censure, but to 
return him a similar acknowledgment of the grat- 
| itude which I, in common with all the friends of 
| the President, musi feel in this manifestation of 
| generous forbearance, by withholding that which 
| was so completely in his power todo. Sir, had 
| the honorable member ** have anticipated that 
station in history’? which the President is to fill 
can any one who knows that honorable member 
| have doubted but, in despite of fate, that station, 
, and that alone, would have been the one which 
Sir, for this charitable 
| forbearance, so worthy the heart and the head, 
| let the honorable member receive a nation’s grat- 
itude. Future historians may nowassume their 
office; the faithful chronicler of an after day may 
| now venture to tell posterity ‘* the station tn his- 

tory’’ the President of the United States did fill, 
| but surely none would have dared to have done 
so had that station been ‘ anticipated’’ by the 
honorable member. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, next in 
| the order of his argument, presented a table con~ 
| taining the various estimates from the different 
| Departments upon which bills have been reported. 

The avowed object of this table was to exhibit 
| to the people of this Union the gross inequality 
of the public disbursements, and to show that 
now, as the gentleman contended, as through all 


1 past time, there had been a certain favored section 


| of the country that had shared all the bounties 
| and protection of the Government. 


The gentle- 
| man seemed to 


place great reliance upon the 


|| results, as exhibited by his table, and broke off 


on a sudden with all that honest indignation that 
| naturally arises in a sensitive bosom upon the 
| detection of a stupendous fraud, into a eulogy 


|| upon the patriotism of the South and West; spoke 
|, most handsomely of theirattachmentto the Union, 
|| but availed himself of the opportunity to give 


notice that his table had exhibited ** appalling 
| facts, that deserved the consideration of the South 
/and West,’’ and that if the system which his 
| table had exposed was to become the settled policy 
| of the country, that you would thereby ‘ an- 


'| *nounce that this Government is one which no 


‘man from the South or West would desire to 
‘ perpetuate, but one who was born to be a slave, 
deserved his destiny.’’ 
| Such language excited in my mind the most 
| lively apprehension that there really existed some 
| permanent, fatal, alarming inequality, grossly 
unjust, and calling for prompt and efficient cor- 
| rection. And with the view of examining a ques- 
| tion of so much moment, started by the gentle- 
| man’s famous table of alarm, as if the gentleman 
| had aspired to no higher object than to frighten 


|| himself, and set to a new tune sentiménts that 


| have been chanted for a long time from a certain 
| quarter of the Union, he divides our maritime 
| frontier into as many divisions as was a certain 
army of late, calling one the north Atlantic, in- 
| cluding in that division Virginia and Maryland, 


supplied. || for the reasons which I have presented to the | and the whole of the middle and eastern States; 


another the south Atlantic; and the remaining 
| division the Gulf of Mexico. By this division 
the gentleman from South Carolina made a fine 
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display in figures of the inequality of the present 
appropriations; but, sir, was the gentleman deal- 
ing fairly with his own intellect? Was he deal- 
ing fairly with the Old Dominion when he thus | 
attached her to the North? The better to enable 
him to alarm himself, unless the honorable gen- 
tleman has succeeded in proving what no one 
ever before pretended to assert, that Virginia and 
Maryland are northern States, he has utterly | 
failed in establishing what he promised to show, | 





public funds in the north Atlantic. I am willing | 
to admit that the honorable gentleman could come 
as near proving, either by figures or argument, 
that Virginia was a northern State as any gentle- | 
man onthis floor. Yet, sir, [should have thought | 
a recollection of a small incident that occurred 
within the last four years between the States of | 
South Carolina and Virginia would have pro- | 
tected the latter from being so unceremoniously 
attached to the North, ‘* that favored section’’ of 
the Union, for no other apparent purpose than to | 
furnish the gentleman with a ‘* fact,”’ from the aid | 
of which he so triumphantly exposed the injustice | 
and inequality of the public expenditures. 
Mr. Chairman, I will now call the attention of | 
the committee to some further remarks of the | 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. | 
Tuomrson,] which, in my opinion, furnish many 
considerations of both a painful and instructive 
character. And, sir, that I may avoid even the 
suspicion of doing the slightest injustice to the | 
entleman’s argument, I will give that portion of 
his speech to which I advert. ; 
The gentleman goes on to say: 








“There are practicable plans of disposing of the surplus, 
it gentlemen will conquer all their personal and party preju- | 
dices, and pass the land bill, and the constitational amend- | 
ment for the distribution of the surplus revenue. These | 
are, in my jud®ment, the only practicable projects, and I | 
rejoice in my heart that they come from those two great | 
minds, which have for the last twenty-five years so glori- 
ously illustrated the history of their country. Inthe present, | 
as in every past crisis—of danger and difficulty—the war, | 
the Missouri question, the compromise—two commanding | 
figures have been seen above the horizon, with the eyes | 
of their countrymen intently fixed upon them, with a well | 
placed confidence, which has never been disappointed. | 
These men are out of power, or my voice should not be | 
heard here in their eulogy. Sir, the expunging process 
must be carried very far. You must expunge the history 
of your country for a quarter of a century; you must tear | 
from that history its brightest pages; ay, sir, and you must | 
expunge from the human heart every virtuous and honorable | 
sentiment, homage for genius, gratitude for public services, | 
before their well-earned laurels can be torn from their | 
brows. They will have added another to their many claims 
upon the gratitude of posterity, if they can succeed in 
relieving the country from the great danger of an overflowing | 
Treasury—a difficulty for the first time known in the his- 

| 





tory of the world.”’ 


Such, Mr. Chairman, is the language of the 
honorable gentleman, and coming from him is 
entitled to a consideration which such sentiments 
would not otherwise receive from me. It will be 
my purpose to examine why it is that these 
**commanding figures’? have appeared in our 

olitical horizon at every important crisis for the 
ast twenty-five years, und to show,asthe heavens 
give unerring indications to the mariner of the 
approaching storm, so when these ‘* command- 
ing figures”’ appear in our political horizon, the 
friends to our political institutions should prepare 
for the threatening tempest. Sir, I might content 
aie with the expression of the great surprise 
I felt at this open, undisguised, and public avowal 
of a connection which I had supposed had been 
the settled policy of the honorable gentleman’s 
** much calumniated party,”’ as he calls it,to con- | 
ceal. But, coming from him under the circum- | 


stances, gives to the disclosure a claim of author- || 


ity which no subsequent disclaimer can impair. 
e American people are no longer to be misled. 
They are no longer to indulge in idle speculation 
as to the motives and designs of these ** com- 
manding figures’’ that appear at every important 
crisis. The honorable gentleman has avowed 
their connection, and that avowal has been made 
in an American Congress. It has been circulated 
through the Union, and the gentleman rejoices in 
his heart that the project of the distribution of 
the surplus revenue by the land bill and the con- 
siitutional amendment ** came from those two 
great minds that have so gloriously illustrated 
the history of their country.”’ 
Sir, I cannot envy the gentleman in the joy he 





the oo inequality in the disbursement of the || 
i 


1 
| 
1] 


a. 


| feels in the contemplation of the fallen and ruined 





| condition of his friend. That friend, so long as 


| he adhered to the principles of his own particular 


_ creed, might have commanded the respect due to 
| consistenoy; might have claimed homage for 
| genius, and admiration for firmness; but con- 
| nected as he has been by the gentleman from 
| South Carolina, with such extraordinary boasting 
| of joy, would deprive him of the common charities 
of private friendship in his greatest extremity. 
Sir, let no gentleman complain at a review of the 
| political course pursued by these distinguished 
_ Senators, ‘ewmpoe Clay and Calhoun.] Should 
| I say anything seemingly unkind, my answer is, 
| that the honorable member from South Carolina 
| [Mr. THompson] has forced that necessity on me 
| by the position in which he has placed them be- 
| fore this committee and the nation. The fault is 
| his, not mine. It will be remembered that those 
| great minds who “have adorned every page of 
our country’s history,’’ are brought before us as 
the authors of the only practicable plan of dis- 
fous of the surplus revenue. We are said to 
ein imminent danger from an accumulation of 
public treasure, a circumstance unheard of in 
other Governments and without a parallel in the 
| history of our own. Is it true? or is the asser- 
tion made to subserve the ends of some great 
| political movement? 1 have attempted, and I 
| hope satisfactorily, to show that there was no 
| such surplus revenue. If, sir, the land bill of 
| the Senator from Kentucky should become the 
| law of the land, you would divide about twenty 
millions within the short period from the Ist of 
July to the Ist of October next, and twenty mil- 
| lions more by the Ist of April next, under certain 
conditions. How, then, sir, canany man doubt 
| but that your treasure would be exhausted, that 
the country would be involved in a heav 
not only deve of the means of extending to 
our citizens adequate protection, but absolutely 
deprived of the means of meeting the ordinary 
and current expenses of the Government? Does 
not every gentleman foresee thft with an exhaust- 
ed Treasury, with pressing demands from the 
South and southwestern frontier, for the military 
| arm of your Government, to protect your citizens 
| from the cruel butchery with which they are 
threatened from the merciless savage, that the 
financial policy of the Government would neces- 
sarily change? Does not the Senator from Ken- 
tucky well know that such a state of things would 
renew his favorite American system, a system 
of which he is the reputed father; one that he 
has watched, cherished, protected, and defended 
with parental tenderness, from its infancy to man- 
hood; from manhood to that wicked old age, when 
its depravity became so appalling, that its friends 
and enemies, by common consent, gave it out, 
that it should be buried in the compromise, there 
to remain until the bidding of some master spirit 
should call it forth? And, sir, has not that time 
now arrived? And is not the disgusting scene 
presented to our view, that he who would have 
| felt himself dishonored [Mr. Calhoun] to have 
| done the charitable office of pall-bearer to the 
| lifeless corpse of the American system, is now to 
be seen in our political horizon, associated with 
Mr. Clay, bidding this spirit of discord ascend, 
that they may conjointly welcome its coming? 
Should that system be again renewed, no matter 
by what means, as the settled policy of this Gov- 
| ernment, the first day it shall be proclaimed, 
would be the last day of this Union. 

Sir, itis not my habitto think orspeak unkindly 
of the motives of others; but thoroughly am I 
convinced that ifthe projects of those distinguished 
Senators should succeed, the effect would be first 
to overwhelm the Government by a national debt, 


| 








|| then to agitate the people, and finally to convulse 


this nation from one border to the other. And if, 
| to avert such direful results, I should be driven 

to the necessity of presenting facts showing that 
| the Senators from cemuciry and South Carolina 
are each pursuing a course disastrous to the best 
interests of the people of these States, and alone 
calculated to advance their own ambitious pro- 
jects in any after contest that may arise, I shall 
feel, sir, that I have discharged the highest obli- 
gation I owe the institutions of the ae to 
my own conscience, and tomy constituents. How 
instructive the example furnished us! How replete 


debt, | 
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the life and history of these great men, of usefy| 
admonition to the aspiring ambition that but too 
often lies deeply buried, but not dead, in the 
bosom of the disappointed politician! Sir, the 
Senator from South Carolina rose with a luster 
commanding the admiration of all. With genius 
unsurpassed by any, with the confidence of the 
people, generous and confiding, his first move. 
ment was such as became the proud soul and 
elevated patriotism of an American statesman, 
That move, just twenty-four years ago, was on 
the side of his country. At that gloomy period 

when British outrage upon the commerce and 
rights of our citizens left no alternative but the 
resistance that became a free people, or a sub. 
mission to flagrant injustice that would have dis- 
honored us before the world, the friend of the 
gentleman from South Carolina was seen to take 
his stand in the midst of the patriot statesmen of 
that day; and with a spirit truly American, with 
eloquence almost unsurpassed, with the powers 
of his great mind, urged on his countrymen toa 
vigorous, manly, bold resistance to foreign ag- 
gression. Sir, a recollection of this period should 
never be forgotten by the friend of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. It may yet serve to teach 
him, great as he is in mind, rapid as was his 
march to distinction and station, that there isa 
vast difference between devotion to his country 
and devotion to himself. It may serve to ad- 
monish him that there exists in this Union an 
American feeling not less ready to pay homage to 
public service, than to arrest the wild progress 
of infuriated passion and inordinate ambition; 
that whilst it will honor the one, it will assuredly 
rebuke and punish the other. 

But, sir, to pursue this ** commanding figure,”’ 
the friend of the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina, we find him both advocating and voting 
for the tariff of 1816. Whatever apology the 
peculiar condition of the manufacturing interest 
at that day furnished for the vote he then gave, I 
apprehend none will pretend to deny that in this 
act was planted the principles of that fatal Amer- 
ican system that grew so neers and exercised 
such alarming influence over the industry and 
products of labor, that the firmest patriots and 
most devoted friends to the Federal Government 
could but look to the gathering storm with feel- 
ings of the most anxious concern. In the winter 
of 1828, the Legislature of South Carolina en- 
tered their protest against the tariff, a paper uni- 
formly ascribed to the pen of Mr. Calhoun, and 
containing this distinct annunciation as to the 
relative powers of the States and Federal Gov- 
ernment: 

“The General Government is one of specific powers, 
and it can rightfully exercise only the powers expressly 
granted, and those that may be necessary and proper to 


carry them into effect, all others being reserved expressly 
to the States, or to the people.” 





That this is a fair exponent of the doctrines of 
South Carolina in 1828, is not conjectural, but is 
part of the recorded history of your legislation; 
and that the document containing this doctrine 
has been uniformly ascribed to Mr. Calhoun, 
was never denied, so far as I know and believe. 
And I may add that, in my poor opinion, lan- 
guage cannot be fuund conveying with greater 
precision and more absolute accuracy the true 
theory of our Federal and State Governments. 
than the quotation I have made. f 

Sir, this was the settled and well-established 
doctrine of South Carolina statesmen, and par- 
ticularly of Mr. Calhoun, up to and until after 
May, 1830. It was about that unfortunate period 
when disclosures were made by Mr. Crawford to 
General Jackson of a ms he! course pursued 
by Mr. Calhoun whilst a member of Mr. Mon- 
roe’s Cabinet, in relation to the conduct of Gen- 
eral Jackson in the Seminole campaign. The 
opinion I entertain of Mr. Crawford’s conduct in 
making a disclosure of the Cabinet secrets 1s not 
called for; but I may say—and in thus expressing 
myself, if | am capable of expressing one sincere 
sentiment, it proceeds from my heart—that 
have always regretted, that I deeply deplore that 
unnecessary, uncalled-for, and most unhappy 
rupture, which was the consequence of the com- 
munications of Mr. Crawford. ree a <9 

riod, every movement, every political act © 
Mr. Calhoun has been characterized by a display 
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of vindictive feeling alike dangerous to himself | tucky and South Carolina? Let it not be for- || duties, home valuations, and a liberal list of free articles for 
and to his country. Mark, sir, in the short period | gotten that the broad ground assumed in the || “# benefit of the manufacturing interest. 


that intervened between his breach with General |, whole controversy in the South, in which Mr. || 


Jackson and the issuing of his famous “ exposé,”’ 


the rapid progress, the wide-extended, and alarm- {| tariff of protection was unconstitutional, and that || 


ing range of discontent that pervaded every por- 
tion of the South where his influence could be 
exerted; but, above all, note the doctrine asserted 
and maintained in that expose. No longer did we 
hear the true doctrine in relation to the Federal 


and State authorities, as asserted by the Legisla- | 


ture of South Carolina in 1828. It was then the 
fashionable, the received, the cherished doctrine, 
that each State was within itself absolutely sov- 
ereign and independent; and he who could not 
subscribe to this faith was, at home and abroad, 
denounced as a vile ** submissionist,”’ either in- 
capable of understanding, or otherwise too timid 
to assert, his rights. Sir, is it not strange that 
Mr. Calhoun, with acknowledged powers of intel- 
lect, whose life, almost from boyhood, had been 
devoted to the public service, whose habit of 
study and pursuit of business had led him to a 
thorough and intimate acquaintance, not only 
with the Constitution, and the practices of the 
Government created by that Constitution, but 
with the opinions of all those aposties of liberty 
whose writings and principles have been the boast 
of all true patriots, and honored by the heartfelt 
gratitude of millions of freemen, should all this 
time have been groping in the dark, and never 
have discovered until after his rupture with Gen- 
eral Jackson the true principles of the Constitu- 
tion—the true relation between the Federal and 
State governments ? 
Look, sir, at the course of events in a certain 
portion of the South, from May, 1830, to the 
summer of 1832. The people that had once been 
quiet, happy, and contented —devoted to the 
Union, devoted to the institutions of the country, 
suddenly assuming an attitude alarming to the 
integrity, the peace, and happiness of the whole 
nation. [must not say what master spirit di- 
rected the storm. It isa part of the history of 
yourcountry. From discontent to remonstrance, 
from remonstrance whole regiments were armed, 
organized, and prepared to march at a moment’s 
warning, to assert In a most ** peaceful and con- 
stitutional manner”’ the unconstitutionality of the 
tariff law. Yes, sir, it was then the motto of the 
party attached to the interest of Mr. Calhoun, in 
South Carolina, ‘ millions for defense—not one 
cent for protection.”? All this, not until after 
that fatal feud between Mr. Calhoun and General 
Jackson, in which collision, hope, and expect- 
ation long cherished for the first office in this 
nation, suddenly vanished, and this ‘‘ command- 
ing figure’? in receding from his position with 
‘his party, could but behold the rising form of 
another greater than himself, (Mr. Van Buren.) 
This was more than the proud spirit and feverish 
aspirations of the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina could endure. From that moment 
he resolved that it should be sooner written of 
him ‘* that he was,’’ than he should live una- 
venged for his sudden and unexpected reverse in 
the tide of fortune. And never did man prose- 
cute with more unrelenting zeal the idol of his 
ambition than Mr. Calhoun. Sir, with what per- 
fect facility he abandons one system of principles 
and adopts others; to-day, denouncing the prin- 
ciples of the protecting system — to-morrow, 
greeting with a hearty welcome the friends, nay 
more, the father of thatsystem: to-day, the able 
and eloquent advocate on the floor of Congress 
of the rights of minorities; but yesterday, at 
home in the bosom of his community, crushing 
beneath the iron hand of despotism the most 
sacred of all the rights of minorities—the rights 
of conscience. 
Such, Mr. Chairman, is a brief history of the 
eventful period between May, 1830, and the 
action of Congress in 1833, in which the Senators 


from Kentucky and South Carolina played that 


part which drew forth the eulogy of the honor- 
able gentieman, (Mr. 'Txompson.] And, sir, I 
ask this committee and the nation, what was the 


respective parts of each, and the credit due them, 
for the settlement of that deeply absorbing ques- 
tion? Will this committee refuse, or will the 
nation refuse, to hear the testimony furnished at 
that important crisis by the Senators from Ken- 


Mr. Clay in the same speech says: 


Calhoun took tl » side , 
. k the lead on one side, wary that a “ That it is far from the object of these who support this 


20 > | bill to abandon or surrender the policy of protecting Amer- 
| the act of 1832 was for the avowed purpose of || ican industry. Its protection or encouragement may be 


| protection to our own manufactures, as well as || accomplished in various ways.” 
| for revenue, and, therefore, unconstitutional, null, || 
| and void, and of no binding influence upon the || 
| people of the States. The Senator from Kentucky 
| (Mr. Cray] uniformly maintained the reverse of i] "ac iisias tee weaianond Galena ib ais 
| this doctrine. And, sir, it was with principles || io pitt surrenders the protective policy, gentlemen thould 
so directly opposite that the two great statesmen, || understand periectly what it docs not, as well as what it 
and, in the language of the honorable gentleman || does propose.”’ 

from South Carolina, [Mr. Tuompson,] ‘‘ those || 
| two great minds which have for the last twenty- || 
five years so gloriously illustrated the history of 
their country,’’ took their position in the Senate 
of the United States for the purpose of settling || 
this great question. Now, sir, arises an import- 

|| ant inquiry, that every man in the United States || 
| Should understand, what was the course that con- 
sistency demanded of each of these great minds, 
on this great occasion? Would it occur to any 
that, for the purpose of settlmg this question, 
| there would be a total abandonment of all prin- 
| ciple, on the one side, and no sacrifice of principle 
i cna other? How was a compromise to = 
| effected between such talented and incorruptible | ©: 
| patriots 2 Why, a — position op the | 8!) not rallied merely, but had urged them on 


5 ‘ : sans ° until their feelings were lashed into such excite- 
|| Senator from South Carolina, ‘‘ that millions for , cd 
” ment by the repeated denunciation of the oppres- 


\| defense, but not one cent for protection,’’ one ; . 
| anil am ateienaeihtels oe eens been | Son and unconstitutionality of the tariff, that law, 
Pt J ; order, and government were on the verge of ruin. 


yursue ar as ible, his principles a . aer 
| to have pursued, as far as possible, his principles, || 4 4 yet Mr. Calhoun himself believing, as he 
for, if true to himself, and the principle of pro- . om. snec 
tection was preserved in the compromise bill, the || 8S, Professed to believe, that the tariff of 1832, 
P P aed '| with the same principles in 1833, was against the 


obligation of his oath, as Senator of the United || 4 co wre 
; : t e . 
States, would have constrained him to have voted | come not only votes for the act of 1833, 


against all measures not authorized by, or in 
violation of, that instrument. || When the Senator from Kentucky first introdaced the 
But, sir, the remaining inquiry is, did Mr bill, he (Mr. C.) then said that he approved of the principle, 

> ’ - > , . 


2 a co | and that be thought no satisfactory adjustment could take 
Calhoun vote for the tariff act of 1533? And || place but on time—time to afford the manufacturers to ac- 


does that act contain the principle of protection? || commodate their business to the change which must follow 
That he did vote for the bill the Journals estab- | te adjustment of the duties. He still remained of the same 
lish. That it does contain the principle of pro- |, °P!™0"-” ro 
tection is as fully and distinctly admitted by the | Sir, it should be well understood, and distinct! 
act itself, as if it had been written in so many | known, the part that these nes Te ’ 
words on the face of the bill. But [ will not stop || not only at the compromise, but before. The 
the proof at this. I will introduce the testimony || one, the author of a system; the other, first its 
of Mr. Clay, which will appear from the follow- || advocate, then its enemy; and, ae when he 
ing portion of his speech, delivered at the same || had a personal difficulty with the President of 
time and on the same memorable occasion of the || the United States, and saw and felt that he no 
compromise. Mr. Clay says, ‘ pass this bill, || longer deserved, or could safely calculate on, the 
tranquillize the country, restore confidence and || support of the entire party attached to the Admin- 
affection in the Union, and I am willing to go \} istration, he avails himself of the discontent pre- 
home to Ashland, and renounce public life for-|| vailing on the subject of the tariff in the South, 
ever.’? The Senator from Kentucky must have || asserts its unconstitutionality, hyper the minds 
been quite sincere, when, for the sake of passing || of his constituents to resist the enforcement of 
the tariff, he would abandon public life ieee. || the law within the limits of his State, peaceably 
The bill passed, and how Mr. Clay has renounced | if they could, but forcibly if necessary; and then, 
public service, let the Journals of the Senate || in the face of the world, meets Mr. Clay in the 
speak. || Senate, Mr. Clay maintaining boldly the bill was 
It may be that he has kept this promise to the || for adequate protection for nine years, with a long 
spirit, by confining his action to what he may || chapter of accidents, and Mr. Calhoun responding. 
consider private, rather than ‘“ public service.’’ |! When the Senator from Kentucky first introduced 
But, sir, lam quite sure he never felt a deeper || the bill, he (Mr. C.) then said ‘* that he approved 
concern in the success of any measure than in || of the principle.’’ I leave these facts to speak for 
that of the bill he was then advocating; and there- || themselves. If any man on earth requires more 
| fore his reasons, the motives that operated upon || proof to establish upon these ‘* two great minds”’ 
him, and the important disclosures he made, || political juggling, political intrigue, for purposes 
urged with all his transcendent powers of per- || of the most unholy ambition, he need not expect 
suasion, are entitled to very grave consideration || to find it in the review of the life of oaggee men, 
in settling the pretensions of different gentlemen || men who stand preéminent for abi ys and who 
for the project that was to restore the just rights || weigh the effect of every movement before it is 
of the Soath and the North, and to tranquillize |;taken. Look, sir, at the great prize for which 
the public mind. Mr. Clay says in his speech, || “‘ these great minds and commanding figures”’ 
February 25, 1833, on the tariff: have been running. Why, I need not here repeat 
«The friends of free trade insist that duties should be || Whatevery intelligent citizen of the Union knows, 
laid in reference to revenue alone. The friends of Ameri- that it is nothing more nor less than the Execu- 
can industry say that another, if not paramount, object, in || tive seat that has operated upon and directed 
laying them, should be to diminish the consumption of ior- |/ every political movement of their lives; and so 
the portion divide, and between ans two opposite dein powerful has been the charm, that one of the 
ions, a reconciliation is to be effected, if it can be aecom- || gentlemen has made two indifferent runs before 
plished. The bill assumes, as a basis, adequate protection || the people; the other was announced as being 
for nine years, and less beyond that time.’ ready to make a trial, but was discovered not to 
“The friends of protection say to their opponents, we have sufficient str to start. And, sir, can it 


are willing to take a lease of nine years, with the / 
ter of aceidents beyond that povied) tuchidiing tae cbceos of || be a matter of surprise that, true to their purpose, 


war, the comet af poten a along with ne. convie- || each in his own way taking his course, every 
tion common to of the utility of protection ; in con- i i lic in t 
sideration of it, if in 1842 none of these considerations shall re = yield -— ies eaaana 
have been realized, we are willing to submit, as long as 4 Sa caiteta dad ead uikh of Guueaih 
Congress shall think proper, to a maximum rate of twenty || conformity wi eir settled p of operation. 
per cont, With. © power of discrimination below it, cask 


| And then he proceeds to point out the different 
|| modes of protection; and, finally, Mr. Clay uses 
| this emphatic language: 


This is the testimony of Mr. Clay to two 
points, important in themselves, fully establish- 
ing the fact, that the act of 1833 was supported 
by the friends of the American system, but upon 
the broad ground that the bill recognized and 
fully asserted the principle of absolute adequate 
protection for nine years, and, secondly, carried 
| with it the long chapter of accidents beyond that 

period. 

Sir, these opinions were made in argument; 
were they ever denied? Did the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) rise in his place, 
and deny that the bill contained the principles 
against which he had rallied the South? Yes, 












they will crush and destroy whatever obstacle, 
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be it man or be it principle, that may interpose 
the slightest obstacle to their attainment of this 
object? 

1} shall not, Mr. Chairman, add much more to 
what I have said in relation to the political course 
of the gentlemen who were presented to the com- 
mittee as the authors of the only practicable plan | 
of anges of the public revenue. I have shown 
enough to deter any prudent man from following 
their lead on this subject. But there is yet more 
to be said, calculated to shed additional suspicion 
upon the whole plan, and to prove thatthe opinion 
of one of the gentlemen (Mr. Calhoun) has un- 
dergone a rapid and extraordinary change since 
the time of the compromise. About that time, 
Mr. Calhoun thus expressed himself: 


* There is another aspect in which this subject may be 
viewed. We ali remember how early the question of the 
surplus revenue began to agitate the country. Ata very 
early period, a Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Dickerson) 
presented his scheme for disposing of it, by distributing it 
among the States. The first message of the President rec- 
ommended a similar project, which was followed up by a 
movement on the part of the Legislature of New York, 
and I believe some of the other States. The public atten- 
tion was aroused ; the scheme scrutinized; its gross uncon- 
stitutionality and injustice, and its dangerous tendency—its 
tendency to absorh the power and existence of the States— 
were clearly perceived and denounced ; the denunciation was 
too deep to be resisted, and the scheme was abandoned.” 


This is the language, this the deliberately 
formed and expressed opinion of Mr. Calhoun, 
on the subject of the distribution of the surplus 
revenue, within the short period of three years. 
And could any gentleman believe, that now, at 
this moment, in the face of this recorded opinion, 
he has introduced, is advocating andwurging, an 
amendment of the Constitution, for the avowed 
earn, of establishing the very scheme which | 

e said “‘had been scrutinized, its dangerous | 
tendency—its tendency to absorb the power and 
existence of the States—clearly perceived and de- | 
nounced,’’ and so strong that denunciation that | 
the scheme had been abandoned? One of two 
conclusions is irresistibly forced upon the mind: 
either that there is some splendid project to be ac- 
complished, favorable to the views of himself and 
Mr. Clay, or else, if it has been an honest change 
of opinion, he is an uncertain, unsafe, vacillating 
pilot, not to be trusted in a tempest—under any | 
aspect of the case, he stands contradicted. And | 
whether the opinions then expressed or now en- | 
tertained, are to regulate his action on the subject, | 
is beyond the reach of human wisdom. Then, 
sir, let not the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina array this ** commanding figure’’ and | 
** great mind,’’ as one worthy to Tead in the ac- | 
complishment of this project, which I firmly be- 
lieve would ‘‘ absorb the power and ezxistence of | 
the States;”’ and believing that to be the inevitable | 
effect, I shall for that reason and others, resist as | 


far as I can, any measure, from any and every || 


quarter, the effect of which would be so disas- 
trous to the existence of the States. 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to notice one other 
consideration arising out of the remarks of the 
honorable member from South Carolina. It has 
been a contested point with some portion of the | 
people of the South, as to whom was entitled the | 
credit of settling the tariff question on the prin- | 
ciples of the compromise. I have heard it said | 
by some, that the honor of that settlement be- | 
longed to the party of the Senator from South | 


Carolina, and upon that Senator’s course. Sir, || 


I am not ambitious of claiming the honor for any | 


friend. There is no principle in the famous con); | 
promise that is better than the act of 1832. It is | 


true that it is a modification, some reduction; yet | 


it contains some features of a most hateful con- | 
trivance,and so artfully adjusted, for the interest || 
of the manufacturer, that with many practical | 
men it is believed to be as favorable as the act of | 


1832. 
But, sir, be the credit great or small, it is neither 
due to Mr. Clay nor Mr. Calhoun, and to that 
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in the greatest danger, and I believe it can be placed on a 
better and safer foundation at this session than at the next. 
I heard, with surprise, my friend from Massachusetts say 
that nothing had occurred within the last six months to 
increase its hazard. I entreat him to review that opinion. 
Is it correct? is the issue of the numerous elections, includ- 
ing that of the highest officer of the Government, nothing? 
Is his declaration, in his proclamation, that the burdens of 
the South ought to be relieved, nothing? Is the introduc- 
tion of the bill in the House of Representatives during this 
session, sanctioned by the head of the Treasury and the 
Administration, prostrating the greater part of the manu- 
factures of the country, nothing? 

“It is well known that the majority of the dominant 
party is adverse to the tariff. There are many honorable 
exceptions, the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Dickerson] 
among them. But for the exertions of the other party, the 
tariff would have been long since sacrificed. Now, let us 
look at the composition of the two branches of Congress at 
the next session. In this body we lose three friends of the 
protective policy, without being sure of gaining one. Here, 
judging from the present appearances, we shall, at the 
next session, be in the minority. In the House, it is noto- 
rious that there is a considerable accession to the number 
of the dominant party. How, then, I ask, is the system to 
be sustained against numbers, against the whole weight of 
the Administration ?”’ 


Mr. Chairman, if the declarations of Mr. Clay 
are authority on any question, and I am sure 
none will pretend to deny it, he has placed the 
whole question of the reduction of the tariff on a 
footing the most flattering to the Administration. 
Yes, sir, it was the unremitting efforts of the 
President to arouse the people in every quarter 
of the Union to a proper view of the rights of all, 
that had a moral influence upon public opinion, 
irresistible, and tending directly to bring into 
Congress those representatives who would give 
efficient aid to his Administration in carrying out 
his opinions in relation to the tariff. Unfortu- 
nately for the country, when the strength of the 
Administration was nearly, if not quite, sufficient 
to carry the measure reported from the head of 
the Treasury Department, a measure which Mr. 
Clay says would have prostrated the greater part 
of the manufacturing interests, Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Calhoun conceived the project of forming 
an alliance, and instead of Mr. Calhoun’s advo- 
cating the principles of the bill reported from the 
Treasury Department, he prefers to unite with 
Mr. Clay in his project, thereby deserting the 
interest of the South for the noble and patriotic 
motive of depriving the Administration of the 
credit of settling this great and fearful question. 
But, fortunately for the age and the country, Mr. 
Clay has placed it fairly before the world, and 
the honor will be, as it should be, awarded to the 
| faithful and deserving. 

There is, Mr. Chairman, one other connection 
in which I desire to notice these ** commanding 
| figures.’’ I cannot but look back to the com- 
mencement of this Congress, when expectation 
_ deep and intense pervaded every part of our coun- 
try on the subject of our relations with France; 
nor can I suppress the feelings of surprise I have 
always felt that Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Clay, who 
so triumphantly maintained, in the councils of 
their country, the honor of the nation in 1812, 
should, at this day, be willing, through the per- 
| son of the Chief Magistrate, to inflict a stain upon 
our national escutcheon by withholding from the 
Executive that aid he had a right to expect from 
every patriot, when the honor of the country was 
| involved. The man inthis nation that would for 
| one moment hesitate, when the absurd pretension 
| is put up by aforeign power, that for language 
used in a communication to Congress, they have 
| a right to demand explanations as a condition to 
| the performance of a treaty stipulation, must 
have lost all that elevated, ardent, and patriotic 
| devotion for the honor and character of the na- 
| tion that would characterize the man who, in the 
hour of peril, would be on the side of his coun- 
| try. 

Mr. Chairman, having shown the present con- 
| dition of your Treasury, its probable condition 
for the next two or three years, (to say nothing 
of the rapid decrease that must suddenly ensue 





»oint I will again refer to the testimony of Mr. | under the operation of the tariff, that hangs sus- 


lay, as given to the nation in his speech of Feb- 


ruary 25, 1833. Mr. Clay addressed the Senate || denly fells six tenths of the excess over twenty 


|| per cent. within six months,) having shown the 


as follows: 


pended for years, yielding up buta tenth per 
| annum until the a pointed period, when it sud- 


“ Mr. President, I want to be perfectly understood as to | causes that will most certainly produce a decrease 


the motives which have pted me to offer this measure. 


I repeat what I said on the introduction of it, that they are 
first to preserve the manufacturing interest; and, secondly, 
to quiet the country. I believe the American system to be 


for the years of 1836 and 1837, and, perhaps, for 
after years; having shown the revenue from im- 
ports as well as from the sale of public lands; and 
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having also shown the part now playing by those 
“commanding figures,’’ and * great minds” jn 
relation to the revenue, I shall now call the atten. 
tion of the committee to the argument of the 
honorable member from Tennessee, [Mr. Beuy 
with a view to prove that it must have been his 
opinion, so far from there being a surplus rey. 
| enue, that if the system of public defense, as 
recommended by the President and the heads 
_of the Departments, should become the olicy of 
the nation, your resources would be exhausted 
and the financial operations of the Government 
changed. 

The honorable member from Tennessee, in his 
printed speech, says, ‘‘ The first inevitable re- 
* sult of this policy, (alluding to the system of 
‘ defense now under consideration,) if it shall be 
| * sanctioned by Congress, will be the introduc. 
‘ tion, in a short period, of an increased and op- 
‘ pressive system of taxation.’’ The honorable 
member further says, that ** the public lands are 
* now in such a rapid state of exhaustion, that 
‘ very soon we shall find our revenue from this 
‘ quarter reduced to a million or less.”’ 

Sir, I trust, with at least a portion of this 
House and the people of this Union, the warning 
voice of that distinguished gentleman will not be 
disregarded. He has told us what would be the 
consequence of that system of defense which this 
Administration has not recommended, which no 
gentleman, so far as I know, has proposed, and 
which no friend of the measures of the President 
would support. Whether it was his policy, in 
imitation of the example set by the member 
from South Carolina, to make a statement of the 
amount of public expenditures for extraordinary 
em ar pre so large that he might become alarmed 

imself, and, in the office of true charity, frighten 
his friends and followers, I neither do say nor 
pretend to allege. But it may be said, and I un- 
dertake to maintain, that there is no system of 
public defense recommended by the President, 
or any portion of the friends of this Adminis- 
tration, whereby an expenditure of ter millions 
- annum is proposed to be voted as imagined 

y the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Sir, the utmost limit upon the largest scheme, 
as proposed by any and all the Departmenis, 
would not far exceed one half of the amount laid 
down by the gentleman. If, then, I am not mis- 
taken in this view of the case, I may claim the 
authority of the gentleman’s name against the 
| wild and dangerous project of distribution, as 
well as the system of defense which he supposes 
to be acceptable to the Administration, con still 
save the _— which has been actually pro- 
posed by the party supporting the Administra- 
tion from all the censure and odium so unsparingly 
heaped upon it by that gentleman and others. 
| Sir, that honorable member should have well 
deliberated—he should have well considered the 
| ground he has himself so long occupied before 
the American people in reference to the measures 
of this Administration before he ventured forth 
in a crusade which could only be intended to tear 
| down the very principles he had contributed so 
| much to build up. The gentleman should have 
| remembered that there are blows to receive as 
| well as to give, and that however pacific and for- 
| bearing are those whose pleasure it once was, as 
| it still would be, to act with him on all important 
| measures connected with the Administration of 
| the Federal Government, still they have feelings, 
rights, and principles which they cannot suffer to 
be lashed either by an open enemy or by pre- 
tended friends. 

Sir, in the honorable gentleman’s own !an- 
guage, I desire not to be misunderstood before 
the committee or elsewhere. My purpose !s to 
do precisely what the gentleman himself desired 
should be done; to answer the points he has 
raised, to meet the charges he has preferred, with- 
out evasion. In the little I shall say, I sball 
avoid so much of the argument of the honorable 
member from Tennessee as was answered, and 
most triumphantly in my opinion, by my ¢s- 
teemed friend the Loceriita gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Garanp.] I will not attempt to 
occupy ground taken by him. To do so would 
weaken, rather than strengthen, the view pre- 
sented by that gentleman. Nor do [ regret that 
my friend from Virginia has preceded me, for his 
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ose, however, will be, with the utmost spirit of || 
indness, and with the full conviction of my own | 
weakness, to throw myself upon the ground | 
taken by the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. | 
Bet,] and with whatever knightly grace I may 

ssess, as one of “the party,’’ to receive the | 
Lote hurled from his able arm; consoling myself | 
that if I should not be able to return the blow, I | 
shall at least command his respect for taking a | 
position so full of danger to myself. Mr. Chair- | 
man, should the opinion entertained by the hon- | 
orable member from Tennessee be correct as to 
the result of the system of defense proposed by || 
the Administration upon the revenue of the coun- || 
try, then, sir, his friend from South Carolina is | 
wrong in supposing that system a ‘ miserable || 
quackery,”’ so far as " s the absorption of | 
the revenue. By way of illustration, the former | 
gentleman was showing that the system of public 
defense must be arrested. And what, sir, was | 
his reason? Why, “that although the system | 
might be proper in itself,” b that you had not | 
the money to carry it on; while the latter gentle- | 
man tells you that you ‘* must distribute,’’ because 
by an expenditure for the purposes of defenses 
of ten or twelve millions per annum, you will | 
not only not be able to expend the surplus, but | 
it will continue to accumulate. 

Now, sir, [ cannot undertake to settle between 
these two growing, if not ** great minds,’’ which 
of them is correct. It may be that neither is | 
right. I think I have proven it; but there is one 
thing we all know, that the gentleman from South | 
Carolina has told us that he will go for a distri- | 
bution of the surplus; and he has further informed 
us, that there would be thirty-five millions to 
begin with. I do not pretend to say that the gen- | 
tleman from Tennessee will support the measures | 
for distribution of the surplus revenue. If he | 
does, however, one fact is clearly established— 
that the opinions he has expressed of the effect 
of the system of defense recommended by the 
Administration, had better be expunged, great 
as may be the abhorrence of some gentlemen for 
black lines. 

But, Mr. Chairman, before I proceed to another 
part of the gentleman’s argument, [ must not omit 
to notice, in connection with it, another purpose 
he made it serve him. Having, as he supposed, 
established the fact that the Treasury was to be 
exhausted, and the system of high taxation estab- 
lished, he turns from the scene with apparent in- 
dignation, and asks the question, * Who does not 
* see from all this that we are to have an increased 
‘ tariff in due season, and that the managers of the 
* party are preparing to claim the support of the 
* manufacturing interests?’? The honorable gen- 
tleman here charges upon the managers an intent 
to establish the tariff, and thereby secure the 
support of the tariff party. An important inquiry 
then arises, to settle with certainty who are the 
managers of the party? For in this allegation the 
member from Tennessee has drawn a distinction 
between the *‘ rank and file,” as I suppose him 
to mean, and the *‘ few’’ that “* manage.’ There 
is, however, one bright side in this charge; it 
stands in bold relief against others made by the 
honorable member; which I shall notice before I 
take my seat. It has been the fashion of many 
pa ee to the President, to charge 

im with “absolute dictation’’—that the party 
could not, dared not, oppose his views, without 
incurring the settled displeasure of the President, 
and the loss of confidence ‘‘ of those who bend 
their supple knee”’ at his bidding. The gentle- 
man has, in this particular instance, given us to 
understand that there were more ‘ managers”’ 
than one. Now, sir, I should be pleased to know | 
if he includes the President among the number 
of ‘* managers’’ who are seeking this connection | 
with the tariff party? If there is such a thing as | 
an Administration party, he who presides over | 
that Administration as the chief executive officer, 

must be considered one of the ‘* managers of the | 
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party.”’ And that brings us directly to the con- 
sideration of this most unwarraniable charge 
against the President. I ask the gentleman, I 
ask any and every candid man, whether an old 
or new enemy, to point to a single act of his 
Administration sustaining that allegation. Let 
not gentlemen answer me by saying that the 





| reputable-to the private character of that man, 


|s irit of a reckless 
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have the proof at hand, recorded in the same 
speech, that puts this question beyond doubt. 
ear the honorable member from Tennessee 
speak for himself. ‘There is strong reason,” 
says he, * to believe that the obligations of party 
‘are held so sacred that none who belong to the || 
* majority dare do anything which the President || 
* shall forbid, or fail in the support of whatever | 
* he shall recommend.”’ 
Can any one believe that that gentleman, en- 
tertaining this opinion of the absolute control, 
dictation, and pe crated power exercised by the 
President over the majority, does not intend to || 
convey the idea that the President himself con- 
stitutes one of the managers of that party? Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, whatever may have been the 
meaning of the gentleman, he stands, and must | 
continue to stand, as making a charge more dis- 


more derogatory to a large majority of the free- || 
men of this Union, more reproachful to the honor | 
and character of the President in his official sta- 
tion, than [ have ever before heard from any 
quarter. 
has been compared by his bitter enemies, in the | 
days of great excitement, to a Nero, a Caligula, | 


pling under foot the rights of the widow and the 

orphan; but it was reserved for the honorable | 
member from Tennessee to attempt to prove what 
others had only the temerity to assert. That gen- 
tleman says ‘‘ there is strong reason to believe 
‘ that, if the majority dare do anything, or fail in 
‘the support of any measure whiahoves that the 


* the other.’ Sir, can there be a character in this 
nation more absolutely despicable than the one 
drawn by the gentleman in this brief sentence? | 
Sir, as one of the party here alluded to, and so | 
much calumniated by this charge of passive ser- | 


vility to the will of the President, it would be but || 


just to say, that he who is prepared to avow such | 
sentiments as these, would be the first to fill that | 
station with becoming dignity. But, Mr. Chair- | 
man, it is not only this unprovoked, unwarrant- | 
able charge against the majority, which, if true, | 
makes them more servile, dishonored and dis- | 
graced than slaves; but it is absolutely stripping | 
the President of the brightest traits in his char- | 
acter—patriotism and love of the institutions of | 
his country as a public man, and honor, noble- | 
ness, generosity, and sensibility as a private gen- | 
tleman. Can any man rise here and maintain | 
that if those allegations are true against the Pres- | 
ident and the party, of absolute dictation on the | 
one hand, and unqualified submission on the | 
other, they can have any regard, love, or venera- | 
tion for the institutions of the country, all of | 
which are based upon principles directly the re- | 
verse of those that alone could conduce to such | 
acts of tyranny and servility? No, sir, if I have | 
correctly conceived the meaning of the honorable | 

entleman by the remarks I have quoted, no | 

onger, in his opinion, can the President or the | 
party put up any pretensions to patriotism, vir- | 
tue, or independence. Sir, there must have been | 
a very sudden loss of those inestimable qualities, | 
for surely such was not the character of the Pres- | 
dent or the party, when the honorable member | 
was hisalt' one of the most conspicuous and 

faithful of its members. A few short days and 
some small incidents frequently produce rapid 
changes in the opinions of men. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard it said on this | 
floor, if I mistake not, during the present session, | 
by different gentlemen, on different occasions, | 
that when a thrust was made at the party, they | 
would dodge behind the President, to shield them- | 


| 
i 
| 
| 





selves from the castigation they deserved; and the 
moment an arm was raised to inflict a blow, they | 
would cry out—*t Do not strike, you will hurt | 
the President.’’ The great regard heretofore pro- 
fessed by certain gentlemen for the President has 
reserved his character sacred, but I think the 
onorable member from Tennessee cannot be 
charged with staying the blow either for the party 
or for the President. It would seem that he has 
hardly stopped to inquire who it was that he had 
struck, or was about to strike; but has, in the 
» ch upon the 
resident and the party, without the slightest dis- 
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effort has left but little forme todo. My pur- || President was not embraced in this charge. I | crimination as to persons or regard for weapons 


The honorable gentleman, on the conclusion of 
his first day’s speech, gave a short explanation 


| of his own course heretofore, and the course he 
should pursue hereafter. On resuming his argu- 
ments on the second day, he remarked: 


“Some of those with whom I formerly acted in this 


| House may not think my declaration upon the nature of my 


present relations to the party in power, sufficiently explicit. 
i can have no possible motive to assume an equivocal posi- 
tion before the committee or the country. On the contrary, 
I consider my honor at stake in taking a different course. 
I therefore repeat, that I shall support all the measures of 
this Administration which I shall find to be in accordance 
with its early avowed principles, in the same manner and 
to the same extent I have hitherto done; and I shall oppose 
with my influence and ability—whatever they may be 
worth—every measure, every practice, and movement of 
the party which can be traced to the policy of electing the 
Executive favorite to the succession.’ 


And, Mr. Chairman, as if the language used 
by the honorable gentleman was too strong, and 
might not answer what it plainly means, viz: 


| that he will oppose every measure of the Admin- 
| istration, he places the matter beyond doubt, by 


: : 3 | proceeding to say: 
Sir, the President of the United States || stad = y 


“If the declaration that I hold myself the supporter of 
the Administration, to any extent, shall appear inconsistent 


| with my votes upon so many party questions which arise 


a usurper worse than Cromwell—a tyrant tram- | in this House from day to day, { can only answer that it is 


not my fault if the party action of this House shal! almost 
in every instance have a direct reference not to the support 
of General Jackson so much as to the election of a particu- 


|| lar candidate to the Presidency.’ 


Mr. Chairman, I have seen some manifestoes, 


| a few proclamations, and some declarations of 
pepe creeds, but I must ee admit that I 
‘President orders on the one hand or forbids on | 0 


rave never seen so labored an effort to say two 
things atthe sametime. The honorable member 
seems unwilling to trust himself in saying what 
his course will be before he rushes in a proviso, 
backed by an example; and the plain English of 
the whole is, that he believeg every movement of 
the party, every act of legislation, every measure 
introduced in the House, has some connection, 
directly or indirectly, with the ‘* policy or motive 
of electing the executive favorite to the succes- 
sion,’’ as he is pleased to call Mr. Van Buren, 
and that, therefore, according to the rule he has 
prescribed for his own course of action, his claim 
to candor would not have suffered from an open 
avowal of his determined opposition to the prin- 
ciples of the Administration. 

Sir, it will be remembered by the committce 
that the honorable gentleman from Tennessee 
made a labored effort to establish the exact simi- 
larity in principles of the dominant party of the 
present day and the Federal party of 1798. To 
establish the correctness of this charge against 
the Administration party, he insisted that, as the 
party of 1798 was for a large standing army and 
navy, so was the Administration party at this 
day. Theevidence of the charge was to be found 
in the system of defense as recommended by the 
President, and for which estimates had been far- 
nished by the headsof the departments. I must 
confess I had much difficulty in comprehending 
either the facts or the reasoning of the gentleman 
that could have authorized him in making the 
charge of Federal principleson the party. Neither 
the President nor the War or Navy Departments, 
nor any friend of the Administration in either 





branch of Congress, hae submitted any proposi- 
tion for a large standing army or navy. The 
utmost verge of all their plans would scarcely 
organize a respectable peace establishment; and 
how the member could feel himself authorized to 
assert the analogy between the principles of the 
penny now supporting the administration and the 

ederal party of 1798, is so far ee my ken, 
that [ shall yield to the gentleman the honor often 
claimed by men who have gone before him, of 
discovering a strict analogy in things wholly dis- 
similar in every principle. This — is dis- 
covered to exist, not only as relates to the stand- 
ing army and navy; but the honorable gentleman 
goes further, and detects another Federal princi- 
ple in the dominant party by the adoption of a 
rule of this House, making certain appropriation 
bills the order of the day, from and after a par- 
ticular time, over all other business! This rule 
of the House was recommended at an early period 
of the session by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. So far as the committee were concerned, 
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they proposed a rule for the order of business || the battle-ground, a fierce and brave little band, 


here, which was, in their judgment, imperiously 
demanded, from our defenseless condition and a 
full view of our foreign relations. Now, willany 
gentleman pretend to say that, with a knowledge 
of the failure of the appropriation bill of the last | 
year, with the wretched state of every branch of | 
our public defenses, with the daily prospects of | 


a collision with France, it was not our first duty || 


to take up, consider, and pass the appropriation | 
bills necessary for the public service? Was it | 
the duty of this House to have acted on these | 
various bills, or to let them sleep until the end of | 
the session? Why, sir, I venture to affirm that | 


there never was arule more imperiously demanded || 
by the public interest than the one which has re- || 


ceived such uncalled for and unwarrantable cen- 
sure and condemnation from the honorable gen- | 
tleman. The gentleman also contended that if 
the spirit of the resolution regulating the order of 
business of the 26th January, was carried out, 
‘that it would result in the reénactment of the 
sedition laws of 1798.’’ He says that the resolu- 
tion of the House and the sedition law contained 
the same ee the object of each was ‘‘ to 
suppress discussion and to prevent attacks upon 
the party in power.” 


Sir, I should really be inclined, from this broad | 
assertion, to suppose that the honorable member |, 


could not be greatly dissatisfied with the prin- | 
ciples of the sedition laws; for, if he should have 
succeeded in showing the principles of the one 
to be identical with those of the other, I think 
the Journal of the House, and the minutes of the 
Committee of the Whole, will show that, so far 
from the rule suppressing discussion, it has been 
enlarged and extended to the utmostverge. Why, 
sir, the gentleman’s own case is a happy and 
triumphant refutation of his assertion. | ask the 
honorable member to tell the nation how long he 
discussed one proposition in relation to one of 
the appropriation bills. Four successive days, 
sir, did he enjoy the privilege of saying any and 
everything he chose to say, upon any and every 
topic he thought proper to discuss, and yet, sir, 


** the spirit of the rule, if carried out by the party | 


in power,”’ he asserts, would result in the reén- 
actment of the sedition laws of 17938! 


the rule was to prevent attacks upon the party 
in power.”’ 


But the || 
honorable gentleman says one of the ** objects of |. 


The rule, sir, has been equally | 


unfortunate in that respect, and if the honorable | 


gentleman could have allowed himself but one 


| 


moment of reflection, in this very assertion was | 


to be found a fact directly at variance with the 
point he was laboring to establish. What, sir, 
prevent attacks upon the party in power! What 
else has the minority done during this entire 
session? Have they introduced any measure, 
proposed any project, for legislative action or 
inquiry, but with the view of fulminating denun- 
ciations, unjust, unwarrantable, and such as were 
never before witnessed in any deliberative body, 
against theparty? And pray, sir, whoisthe party, 
and who is it that is eternally arrayed against 
that party? Why, it is the indefinite party, com- 
posed of advocates of the tariff, internal improve- 


ments, the bank, the nullifying party» and above | 
2 


all, the **no-party party.’”’ Each with principles 
professedly opposite, irreconcilable with each 
other, are now seen united under a common flag, 
waging an eternal, unrelenting war against the 

rty. Why, in such a contest, *¢ rty,”? 
rom the fact that their principles are defined, 
avowed, open, and undisguised, have much to 
fear. Why, sir, if ‘‘ the party’? make a blow at 
that branch of the indefinite party professing the 
principles of the American system, you are an- 
swered by gentlemen professing the doctrines of 
nullification, and during the scuffle that ensues 
between them, the American system gentlemen 
skulk out of the contest, take their position on 
some commanding eminence, and there snugly 
remain until the battle is over, when they return 
to their friends, the Nullifiers, and offer them 
their smiles, and look so paeceny concerned, 
that the bold Nullifier can but feel his utter dis- 
gust. Just so with the remaining parties; the 
one, regardless of consequences, rushes to the 

ht, but are no sooner engaged than their allies 

e a distance, which is well observed, until 
danger passes off, when they, in turn, approach 





|| 


|| If so, 1 have never yet heard an avowal of their 
| creed. I do not know the principles they profess. 
| All that I do know is, that the 





| of his offer. Am I to join the nullification party? 
| They do not want it; they do not wish to divide 


whose maxim it is to share all the honors, with- 
out incurring any of the dangers of war. Sir, I 
have been compelled to this review of the state 
of the Opposition (who I call the indefinite party, 
in contradistinction to ‘*the party’’) from the 
language of the honorable member from Tennes- 
see. ‘*I believe (says he) there are many indi- 
‘viduals who do not accord with the present 
* course of the party to which they belong, upon 
‘ many questions, who cannot long abide their 
‘ party connections; and, sir, if I possessed the 
* power of exorcism upon this occasion, I would 
* bid them instantly come out from among their 
‘ uncongenial elements and associates, with which 
‘they are at present united.’’ Now, sir, I ask 
the honorable member, which wing of this Oppo- 
sition would he have us join? Is it his party? 


ds ( are opposed to 
the Administration. I must therefore take his 
recommendation on trust, or refuse the politeness 


the glory of the enterprise; there will not be more 
honor in the end than will meet the demands of 
the present members of that party. But again, 
they have others that would receive a preference. 
Under no circumstances, therefore, would the 
dissatisfied of the dominant party receive quarters 
in theircamp. Shall we join the American sys- 
tem party, and thereby keep company with the 
balance of the family of the Opposition? Why, 
sir, that is impossible; our early habits, our 





| deliberate judgment of the best interests of the 


| country, our own interest, founded upon justice, 


| constrain us to refuse a connection with this 


portion of the Opposition—selfish, cold, and cal- 
culating in every movement, we should expect to 
be reduced to absolute want and beggary in a 
very short time in their company. 

Now, sir, having shown the objections to join- 


| ing any of the different portions of the Opposition, 





but one of two things seems to me proper for 
such as may not be entirely satisfied with every 
measure of the Administration—to lop off and 
constitute a fourth division of the Opposition upon 
some particular political tenet, which, according 
to my observation, is no sooner settled than 
promptly deserted, or stay where we are; instead 
of opposing every measure, right or wrong, to 

ive a cordial support to such measures as we 

elieve are right, and a manly, independent, and 
firm opposition to those we believe to be wrong. 
For one, I shall on all and every occasion give 


| my support or opposition to each particular meas- 


ure that may come before me as I believe con- 
ducive to the public good; and though it is of no 
consequence either to the honorable member from 
Tennessee or any one else, yet I do not hesitate 
in saying, whenever this Government shall be 
administered upon other than the cardinal princi- 
ples of the present Administration, as I under- 
stand them and firmly believe them to be, I shall 
be found among those who will have firmness 
enough to take a stand against that Administra- 
tion. But, sir, in such a position I will not hold 
communion with a party, or the fragment of a 
party, whose principles are equally or more ob- 
jectionable than the principles of the Adminis- 
tration to which I may be opposed. Sir, there 
is a glory in political consistency that far sur- 
passes the fleeting honors that are conferred and 
withdrawn, according to popular whim. Perhaps 
it is to that alone a political man should look to 
compensate him in the hour of desertion. The 
history of our own country and our own age ad- 
monishes all that the man of this day is sunk in 
oblivion to-morrow; and surely his greatest solace 
in such an extremity is, that in all he has done 
his conscience approves the motive, and his judg- 
ment affirms his consistency. 

It is well remembered, Mr. Chairman, that the 
honorable gentleman {[Mr. Bet] let no argu- 
ment escape him that, in his judgment, would 
excuse, authorize, or justify the attack which he 
made on the Administration; and hence the ex- 
traordinary position he assumed before the com- 
mittee, ‘‘ that President making’’ should become 
a regular part of the legislative proceedings of 
this House. To avoid doingany injustice to the 
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argument of the gentleman, I will give his own 
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words. He says: 


“If any one shall object to this discussion becanse jt 
savors of President making ; if any gentleman shall be qo. 
tuded by the opinion that topics directly connected with the 

litics of the day should be exciuded from this Hall, | ask 

im to reflect for a moment upon the fact that no subject 
at this day, of importance, does or can arise in Congress 
which is not sustained or opposed, and finally deciled, wp n 
principles and motives which enter directly and deeply into 
the presidential canvass, and ultimately decide the issue.” 

Now, sir, here is a charge, coupled with a eon- 
fession, in which the honorable member has cer. 
tainly placed the rere IN & position before 
the country which I could scarcely have supposed 
one so elevated, disinterested, and patriotic in his 
course as that honorable member, could have 
consented to occupy. What is that confession, 
sir,and what is the position the members of this 


|| House must occupy before their constituents, if 


the gentleman is correct? He tells you, that no 
subject of importance does or can arise in Congress 
which is not sustained or opposed, and finally decided 
upon principles and motives which enter directly and 


| deeply into the presidential canvass, and ultimately 


decide the issue. Sir, if this be true, the gentle- 
man must establish that ‘* President making” is 
a part of our regular legislative duties under the 
Constitution, sanctioned and approved by the 
Constitution, which I undertake to say no man 
can seriously, in a moment of cool deliberation, 
believe; or, otherwise, he has branded every 
member of this House with a violation of his 
oath. 

What, sir, has it come to this, that every meas- 
ure is opposed and advocated with the direct view 
of advancing the pretensions of some favorite to 
the Chief Magistracy ? Sir, the gentleman who 
can feel this charge to be true may well exclaim 
that this is a corrupt and degenerate age; he may 
well cry out that there is corruption in the land; 
he may well denounce men and measures; he may 


' see and feel dangers that are unseen and unfelt by 


those who are influenced by no such improper 
motives. I would beg the honorable gentleman, 
for the honor of all, for the honor of the nation, 
not to inflict a mortal wound, by one thrust, upon 
the standing of your legislative department of the 
Government—not to prefer a charge against all 
the members of this ficou, and plead guilty to 
that charge in their names. If the opinion is 
entertained by the gentleman either as to the 
character of our legislation or the motives that in- 
fluence members, I think our constituents should 
begin to inquire into our duties as defined by the 
Constitution; they should determine whether this 
or the other, or both branches of Congress com- 
bined, are required to make laws for their benefit, 
or to make a President to rule them. 

I can but say, Mr. Chairman, that I believe it 


| is no part of our legitimate duty to sustain or 


oppose, and finally decide, any question upon 
principles and motives which enter directly and 
deeply into the presidential canvass.’’ And here, 
sir, whilst I deny the principles and motives 
charged by the gentleman from Tennessee as reg- 
ulating my conduct, it is but fair to hold him to 
a confession that he has thus voluntarily made. 
And the honorable gentleman having made a con- 
fession of this portion of his faith, | shall be 
pleased to know if it was considered one of the 
*‘ original Jackson principles;’’ amd if so, whether 
this principle of legislating on the subject of 
‘* President making’? was known to an honora- 
ble Senator from Tennessee, (H. L. White,] 
when he opposed General Jackson’s election to 
the Senate of the United States, for fear that ‘it 
would be believed that he was placed in Wash- 
ington to electioneer for the Presidency ?’’ But 
to proceed in the honorable gentleman’s own lan- 
guage: 

* Tt has of late become more important than at any former 
period in the history of the Government, that this subject 


of President making should be taken upseriously, and made 
@ part of the regular business of Congress.”’ 


Sir, it strikes me that the propriety of the course 
now recommended by the honorable gentleman, 
the principles he now seeks to establish asa part 
of the creed of the Opposition, were not so well 
understood in the first days of this Administra- 
tion, or during the time the Chief Magistrate was 
first a candidate, otherwise a distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, (Hon. H. L. White,) 


l,i i, 
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was not so fortunate as to be fully initiated in the 
doctrines of that party, or has furnished the world 
very conclusive evidence that he was not at that 

riod aJackson man. After adverting to one 
other remark of the gentleman from Tennessee | 
that struck me at the time with some surprise, I 
shall proceed to notice some of the opinions of 
the Hon. H. L. White, which I shall do in a 
manner perfectly respectful to him, and which I 
would not do at all but for the respect I have for 
the examples of his friends upon this floor in 
examining the opinions of one other individual, 
(Mr. Van Buren,) who, like the honorable Sen- | 
ator from Tennessee, (Mr. White,) is now before | 
the people of the Union for the first office within | 
their gift. And, sir, there is another -reason: | 
during all the denunciations I have heard here | 
from each branch of the Opposition, I have heard | 
none of them censure either of the candidates for | 
President except Mr. Van Buren, although | | 
should have supposed some of the others enter- 
tained principles far more objectionable than any 
of Mr. Van Buren’s could possibly be. 

The gentleman from Tennessee adverted to the | 
President’s late special message upon French | 
affairs, and such was the deep impression left | 
upon the mind of the gentleman of the danger, 
weakness, and inconsistency of that document, | 
that he could not omit to point it out. After | 
contrasting two sentences contained in that doc- | 
ument, the honorable gentleman says: ‘‘ I regard 
itas therefore entirely proper to point out any 
inconsistency which may impair the effect of it.”’ 


| 
I do not, sir, complain of this; on the contrary, | 
I acknowledge the right of gentlemen to examine | 
for themselves every document of a public char- | 
acter, from the President or any one else. It is | 
all proper in itself; but whether the gentleman 
has really impaired the effect of that instrument, | 
by his review, is a very different question. The | 
object of the examination was to show incon- | 
sistency—that a short communication from the 
President contained conflicting principles. 

Sir, since the honorable gentleman hasassumed | 
the office of reviewing the documents and com- 


munications of the President, with a view to 
point out any inconsistency that may impair their 
effect, I must be permitted to invite his attention 
to parts of two letters, containing important mat- 
ters, from an honorable Senator from Tennessee, 
and who is now before the people as a candidate 
for the office of President—1 mean the Hon. 
H.L. White. I should suppose the honorable 
member could not object to this; he would doubt- 
less feel the obligation as great to point out in- 
consistencies in reference to Judge White as he 
has in relation to General Jackson. Sir, I send 
to the Clerk an extract of a letter from the Hon. 
Hugh L. White to Pryor Lea, Esq., dated July 
14th, 1827, and ask the reading of the same. 
Read as follows: 


Extract of a letter from the Hon. H. L. White to Pryor Lea, 
q-, dated July 14, 1827. . 


“ Doctor Wiatt had been represented by those in whom 
I thought I could confide as the friend of Mr. Clay, and not 
as the friend of General Jackson ; and Mr. Miller as in truth 
wishing to use the name of General Jackson only for the pur- 
pose of securing the election of Mr. Adams by dividing the 
western vote. 

“ Whether these representations were true or false as it 
related to Dr. Wiatt and Mr. Miller is not now in the least ma- 
terial. They were undoubtedly made, and by those in whom 
I thought [ could confide, and in whom I did confide at that 
time, and honestly believing that no one of the four was the 
friend of Jackson’s election. So far as he was concerned, 
I held it perfectly immaterial which of them succeeded, as 
against the others. But it is further stated that I supported 
Colonel Williams for the Senate of the United States against 
General Jackson himself, and wentso far as to call General 
Jackson ‘ an ungrateful, black-hearted scoundrel.’ There 
is in this charge a mistake. 1 supported Colonel Williams 
in opposition to Mr. Miller by all tair means in my power, 
and when there was an attempt to run Jackson himself asa 
candidate in opposition to Williams, I used my utmost ezer- 
tion to prevent his name from being used as a candidate. 
It appeared to me that one strong ground on which General 
Jackson was supported for the Presidency in other States 
was that he was at home to his private business 
not using any means to secure his election as President ; and 
T cand 4 believed that if the Legislature elected him to the 
ea memes believed ~ Gon Rae that he was placed 

n to electioneer for esidency as well asthe 
other candidates and that such an impression would do him 


mee the election of Colonel Williams, his en- 


i 


- Mr. Chairman, I advert to this letter for the 
purpose of showing that Judge White, in his 
present position before the people of the United 









States, has, like many other great men, lived long 
enough by practice to contradict the maxims of 
early life; and I will now here repeat what I have 


often said in private and in public, that I will | 


not aim one blow at Judge White, only in self- 


defense. For his private and public life—if I | 
may be allowed to use the language of his friend || 


the member from Tennessee, when speaking of 
the President and his Administration—*‘ up to a 
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‘ attending to his private business, not using any 
‘ means to secure his election as President;”’ and 
the Judge further says, that ‘* if General Jackson 
*‘ had been placed in Washington, the impression 
‘would have been that it was to electioneer, and 


| * that such an impression would have done more 


‘injury than to elect Colonel Williams, his 


/*enemy.”’ 


late period I entertained the most profound re- | 


ee a regard, sir, based upon the conviction |, 
tha 


t he was a pore unassuming, unambitious | 
l 


man, content to 


| that station where his services | 


could be best directed to the advancement of the | 


great interest of the country. That I can, how- 
ever, reconcile his present position with what I 
supposed to be his early political notions, would 
be an unworthy affectation, and a concealment 


of feelings incompatible with a sense of duty. || 


It will be remembered that the honorable gentle- 
man admitted, that he had ‘* spoken with great 


freedom of the course of the party in power,”’ | 
and that he had not *‘ spared his censure when | 


he thoughtit was deserved,” and that ‘* he should 
continue to exercise that privilege,’’ &c. 
It was perhaps unnecessary for the honorable 


|| gentleman to have given this notice, for I believe 


none that heard him doubted for a moment that 


had been ‘ untila late period,’’ one of the leading 


members of the very party he was denouncing. || 
|| Others there were, so curious as to express some | 


|| eering, and how does he stand? 


wish to know the exact point of time when the | 


dominant party fell from 
honorable member from 
then was. One thing must be conceded on al 
hands. From the number of crimes charged by 
the gentleman from Tennessee on the party, he 
must have been with them a part of the time, 


race, and where the 
ennessee [Mr. nag 


Now, sir, lam quite satisfied that Judge White, 
on this occasion, reasoned in a manner peculiar 
to himself, and he was so opposed to the slight- 
est suspicion resting on General Jackson, that he 
would consent to Ses his enemy over him as a 
lesser evil. I admire those delicate relations of 
private friendship—I admire the sagacity of the 
' friend whose discerning eye can better see and 


| understand my interest than I can myself; but I 


| am not prepared to say that I could relish so well 
that species of friendship that would prefer the 


|| elevation of my enemy, for fear that, in the event 


of my success, my motives might be questioned. But, 
taking the Judge’s rule as correct, that a man 
should not be in the Senate of the United States 
for fear that he might be suspected of election- 
Why, we all 
know very well. The Judge is in the Senate, 
yet he had such scruples about General Jackson 


|| that he supposed it might injure his election in 
he had enjoyed a very great latitude, and was | 
quite merciless in his castigation, considering he || 


some of the States! Sir, I can come to but one 
of two conclusions in relation to this letter; either 
that Judge White regarded the interest of General 
Jackson better than his own, and could trust him- 
self to temptation sooner than General Jackson, or 
otherwise he stands convicted of preaching one 
| creed and practicing another. Sir, | forbear fur- 

ther comment upon thisextract. I have given it 


|| entire, so far as relates to that matter, that all 


{ 
| 


and should share a part of the censure, or else his | 


leave of the party was a very sad calamity for | 


the country, as their degeneracy and rapid fall 
has no parallel. 

But, sir, to return to the principles asserted in 
this letter. In the first part is clearly to be 
gathered Judge White’s unwillingness that the 
pene then Srpporung Geperal Jackson should 

e divided, for he distinctly charges Mr. Miller 
with using the name of General Jackson only for 
the purpose of securing the election of Mr. Adams, 
by dividing the western vote. Well, then, if it 
was wrong in principle to divide the western 
vote at that day to elect a particular individual, 
would the same thing that was wrong then be 
right now? 
wrong at that time to divide the Jackson party, 


and thereby destroy their influence in the election | 


for a President, it certainly would be wrong, if 
there was any principle in the position assumed, 
to divide the same party now in electing a Pres- 


ident; or will it be contended that so soon as | 


General Jackson’s name is out of the question, 
when he is no more before the pape, the party 
that supported him, known as well by the name 
of the ) i ay the Administration, the Repub- 
lican, and the party, is dead, and that therefore 
the position Judge White now occupies is not 
calculated to divide the party? To my mind it 
is clear that Judge White at that time believed it 
wrong that, in the separation of the people of 
these States by parties founded upon principle, 
there should be a division of strength between 
members of the same party; and that this opinion 
was correct it strikes me all must agree, so long 
as they profess to act upon principle. When it 
is men only, and not measures of public policy, 
then every man can and should indulge his per- 
sonal preference. How Judge White sustains 
the doctrine he then entertained, let his present 

osition speak. But, sir, the balance of this letter 
in regard to his course to General Jackson is full 
of instruction and bitter reproof. Hear with what 
delicate sensibility he was disposed to guard the 
honor of General Jackson. Judge White says he 
supported Colonel Williams against Mr. Miller, 


and ‘‘ when there was an attempt to run Jackson 
‘ himself as a candidate in opposition to Williams, 
‘ he used his utmost exertion to prevent his name 
‘ from being used.”” Again the Judge says, ‘it 
‘ appeared to him that General Jackson was sup- 
‘ ported for the Presidency because he was at home 


I take it for granted that if it was | 


| 
| 
i 


i 
| 


| 





then, as he is now, one of the leading chiefs of 


|| may have equal means with myself in forming 


conclusions. I frankly confess, if Judge White 
| meant anything by that letter, I cannot reconcile 
his course to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have another extract of a let- 
| ter of Judge White’s written to John Ross, a 
| Cherokee chief, dated April 26, 1824, which I will 
| send to the Clerk to be read. 
The letter was read, as follows: 


| * Extract from the Letter of the Hon. Hugh L. White to 
John Ross, dated Apri! 26, 1824. 

| To collect a tax from merchants, to compel them to 
| pay a small portion of their profits, at stated periods, for the 
| support of the Government, where they transact their busi- 
ness, has been a very common mode of collecting revenue ; 
| and no State has been charged with attempting to regulate 
| commerce where they have exercised such power. Why, 
| then, should the Cherokees be denied the power, because, 


|| by possibility, they might abuse it, and undertake to regu- 
I have believed, and still do, that under the . 


late trade? 
| treaties, the Cherokees must be considered a nation, possess- 
| ing like powers with other nations, except so far as they have 
surrendered their independence to the Cited States. That 
| they have made surrenders of power in many important par- 
| ticulars, but that they have not surrendered the power of 
| making municipal regulations for their own internal gov- 
| ernment ; that among the powers they stiil retain, is that of 
imposing and collecting tazes. 
“T regret exceedingly that to you I have ever given any 
| Opinion upon a subject that interests your nation. Had f 
| known the purpose for which it was desired, I should have 
been silent; but having given such an one as I honestly 
entertained, I can never express any other until convinced 
of my error.”? 
In order that the opinion of Judge White may 
be fully understood at the date of this letter, I 
will make a statement of facts as related to me, 


and which I suppose true. Mr. Joh» Ross was 


the Cherokee Indians, residing within the char- 
tered limits of the State of Georgia, a part of the 
same nation extending into the States of Tennes- 
see and North Carolina; Mr. Ross himself resid- 
ing within the limits of Georgia, as I have always 
understood. He addressed Judge White, oko 
had great reputation as a jurist in the section 
where he resided, for his opinion with regard to 
the power the Cherokees had to pass and enforce 
laws for their independent government, and es- 
pecially to obtain bis opinion on the power of 
said nation to collect taxes, &c. In answer to 
the points presented by Mr. Ross, the letter from 
which the above is an extract was written by 
Judge White; and upon the authority of that 
letter, as | have been informed, and which opin- 
ion is authorized by the letter itself, the Chero- 
kees did proceed to organize an independent gov- 
ernment within the limits of Georgia, claiming 


for that government exclusive jurisdiction, crim- 


ye 
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inal and civil, over all that portion of Georgia 
known as the Cherokee nation. Whether the 
opinion thus delivered was intended by Judge 

hite to influence the Indians in the course they 
adopted is not important; nor do I believe, or 
pretend to charge upon him a motive to inspire 


those Indians with the enjoyment of political || 


rights incompatible with the rights of Georgia 
under the Constitution. But, sir, that the opin- 
ion expressed in this letter is wrong—that it has 
been the cause of great trouble, inconvenience, 
and perplexity to the authorities of Georgia, 
every person acquainted with the circumstances 
will readily admit. 

Sir, let it not be said that the opinion here ex- 
pressed, ‘‘ I have believed, and still do, that under 


‘the treaties, the Cherokees must be considered a || 


* nation, possessing like powers with other nations, 


* except so far as they have surrendered their inde- || 


* pendence to the United States.’ 1 say, let it not 
be said that Judge White had no reference to the 
authorities of the respective States in which the 
Indians then resided. It is impossible that he 
could avail himself of this position. He was 
speaking of and to the Cherokee Indians as they 
were, and precisely where they were at that time. 
He spoke of the powers they then had; and the 
doctrine contained in his letter is, that they were 
independent, or, in his own language, ‘‘a nation 
possessing like powers with other nations, except so 
Sar as they have surrendered their independence to the 
United States.’’ The opinion here expressed with 
the utmost precision, as | consider it, is that the 
Cherokee Indians residing within the limits of 


the States of Georgia, Tennessee, and North Car- || 


{| 








tensions set up by this tribe of Indians within the 


| limits of Georgia was subversive of all order, and 
|| so dangerous to life and property that the author- 
|| ities of that State, without a total disregard of 
| the highest obligation, could not longer suffer a 
|| state of things so mischievous to continue; and 


| 


Georgia was, from a sense of duty to her free 


|| white population, not less than to the red popu- 


lation, compelled to interpose, and assert her 
| doubtless right of jurisdiction and occupancy of 
| the waste lands in that region. Good order, 
morals, religion, and humanity alike demanded 
| that she should act as became a people humane 
and benevolent; and she was not to be deterred 
_ from doing a great public good for fear that they 
| might incur the reproach of those who are always 
ready to offer their sympathy gratis and their 


|| charity sparingly. Sir, the people of my State 


have suffered long and patiently the tardy move- 


|| ments of the Government in relieving them of a 


| population troublesome and dangerous. 


olina, are a nation possessing all the powers of | 
the most perfect sovereignties, except the pow- | 


ers surrendered to the Federal Government; and 
among the powers surrendered is not the power 
of taxation. There is no authorit 
in Georgia and North Carolina over the respective 


recognized | 


ortions of those Indians that reside within their | 


imits, But they are asserted to be independent 


the States is recognized. 

Sir, ] undertake to maintain that there was no 
authority in the treaty-making power of the Fed- 
eral Government to divest Georgia of the right of 
controlling, in herown way, the inhabitants within 
her limits, and making them subject to her own 
laws, criminal as well ascivil. The soil of Geor- 

ia was derived from a royal charter, before the 
Revoluion, recognized under the Confederation, 
and guarantied by the Federal Constitution. The 
Constitution, if it guaranties to the people of 
Georgia anything, secures them a republican 
form of government and the chartered limits of 
their State, which cannot be altered but by their 
own consent. How, then, can Georgia be said 
to enjoy a republican form of government, and 
jurisdiction over her soil and territory, when one 
fifth of that territory is in the occupancy of a 
tribe of Indians, organized into such a govern- 


mentas they may choose to adopt? Yet Judge || 


White’s argument means this, if it means any- 
thing; and that the meaning was so understood, 
's established by the fact that, upon the authorit 

of that opinion, the Cherokees actually sapeondid, 
as I have been informed by the brother of John 
Ross, to organize a government of their own. 
Judge White says that the opinion, as expressed 
in his letter, ‘is such an one as he honestly en- 
tertained,’’ and that he could ‘* never express any 
other until convinced of his error.’’” Now, Mr. 
Chairman, since the honorable gentleman [Mr. 
Bett] has derived infinite pleasure in looking into 
the present and past opinions of the President, 
and feels it his duty to point out any inconsist- 


encies that will impair their force, I would desire | 


to know whether the opinion, then honestly en- 
tertained and plainly pronounced in this letter, is 
still the opinion of Judge White; or has he been 
sonvinced of his ‘* error,’’ and shifted his ground ? 
i leave the question of consistency and “error” 
for his friends to settle. 

Mr. Chairman, the principles, as I understand 
them, asserted by Judge White, should be under- 
stood by my constituents. A large, respectable, 
and enterprising portion of the population of 
aeorge are now residing upon the lands occu- 
pied by the Indians in that Territory. The pre- 
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| 


of them, unless, forsooth, by some treaty stipula- || 


tion with the General Government, the right of || himself. 


It has 
_not been until since this Administration came 
into power that the first efficient step was taken 
to assert the just rights of Georgia. The doctrines 
of Judge White have been overruled. The Cher- 
okee code of laws that were in direct collision 
with the laws of Georgia have been abrogated, 
-and the Indian has been told, in the spirit of 
| friendship, and with the candor due the occasion, 
that their right to establish an independent gov- 
| ernment within the limits of Georgia could receive 


l| no countenance or sanction from the Administra- 


| tion. They have been advised to emigrate; the 
| counsel of the President has been disregarded; 
two treaties have been formed; and a few days 
must settle the fact whether we are to have 
these people settled upon us through all time, or 
whether the policy of the Government will be 
carried out. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not ask of the gentleman 
to reconcile other political acts of Judge White. 
His course in the Senate in reference to several 
| subjects, but especially in relation to certain nom- 
inations, I leave for Judge White to settle for 
It may be that he can give satisfactory 
reasons to his countrymen for the votes he has 
given. I would hope he could. I have no right 
to ask of himtodoso. All that I have to say is, 
it would have been well had he adopted the course 
** that seemed to him as the ground on which some of 
‘the States were supporting General Jackson, because 
‘he was at home, attending to his own private affairs, 
‘and taking no part in any plan to secure his own 
‘ elevation.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, there is another position taken 
by the honorable member from Tennessee, that, 
in my opinion, deserves some consideration; I do 
| not know thatl should notice it, but for the be- 
lief that it has been, for the first time, asserted, 
and is therefore properly recognized as one of the 

rinciples of the new organization, of which the 
bonbuahis gentleman is the reputed head. Sir, 
what is that principle? I give it as written by 
the gentleman himself: ‘* To vote money is the least 
difficult and most pleasent duty of a representative of 
the people. It requires neither experience, industry, 
talents, nor fidelity, in members.’’ If the honor- 
able member is ambitious of securing to himself 
the character of originality, of discovering a 
| that do not exist, of asserting principles that the 
| judgment of every man must condemn, he could 
scarcely have been more fortunate than in this 
‘instance. What, sir, is it indeed true, that the 
most pleasant part of our legislative duty is to 
| vote away the money of our constituents? Have 
we arrived to that station where we have the least 
difficulty, and derive the greatest pleasure, by 
thrusting our hands into the pockets of our con- 
stituents, taking their money and voting it away? 
I coukd hardly have expected an avowal of such 
an alarming character; and coming from that hon- 
orable gentleman, struck me with profound amaze- 
/ment. I trust, sir, that he will not insist that this 
| was an original Jackson principle, but has been 
| one picked up by him since the degeneracy of 

that party become so disgusting that he was com- 
_ pelled to separate himself from them. But that 
}isnotall. The honorable gentleman says, ‘it 


| requires neither experience, industry, talents, nor 











| fidelity in memeers.’’ Therefore, the honorable 
gentleman means to be understood as maintain- 
ing, for the first time in this country, that inex- 
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perience, indolence, ignorance, and dishonest 
are the qualifications best calculated to subserve 
the true interest of the people on all questions 
connected with the least difficult and most pleas. 
ant duty of the representative, voting away the 

ople’s money. Sir, a charge so palpably derog. 
atory to the character of this House, so insultin 
to the good sense of every member on this floor 
cannot require a more special notice from me. 
Let the honorable gentleman go home to Tenneg- 
see and tell his constituents that it is the least 
difficult and most pleasant part of his duty to vote 
away their money, and my word for it, they wil] 
give him the appropriate response. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman, in the 
range of his denunciation of men and measures 
took occasion to bestow a passing notice on the 
Secretary of State, (Mr. Forsyth.) He was 
pleased to speak of him as a ‘‘ most’? orthodox 
** Secretary of State;’’ and, with a very confident 
expectation of establishing a charge of fearfy] 
magnitude, proceeded to the introduction of hig 
proof. Whether the Secretary of State will be 
eble to survive the wound, time alone will tell, 
That he and all the Administration must have felt 
awfully alarmed, had they have been so unfor- 
tunate as to have heard the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, will, perhaps, admit of some question. 
But that the Bec retary will likely live as long, 
walk as erect, be as faithful to the public interest 
under the merciless blows of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, as if no such incident had ever oc- 
curred, I think quite certain. Sir, there is such 
a thing as over-shooting, as well as under-shoot- 


niet 


ing. 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee is 
entitled to all the credit due a brave, but weak 
man, for the assault he has made, or attempted 
to make, on Mr. Forsyth; for really I am not 
entirely certain that an attack intended and at- 
tempted, but not discovered by the assailed, can 
properly be considered an assault. The honor- 
able gentleman came to the field with the courage 
of a true knight, guarded at every point, but so 
incumbered with his armor of steel that his strong 
arm, powerful as it is, could not send the arrow 
to its appointed victim; he could see the object 
of'his hatred far removed from danger; every 
effort but increased his anxiety, every failure but 
chafed the feverish spirit of revenge. 

Sir, if the honorable member would allow me 
to offer him a single suggestion, it would be to 
look for another victim. The Secretary of State 
stands high, elevated, and endeared to every man 
of any party who can appreciate a fearless, on- 
ward, independent discharge of public duty; who 
can appreciate the most refined sense of honor; 
who can do homage to that transcendent genius 
that lifts the man to the highest scale in moral 
grandeur. Occupying, as does Mr. Forsyth, a 
position so far beyond the reach of ordinary 
party weapons, I would, if I dared to do so, in- 
voke the member from Tennessee to couch his 
lance and charge upon some victim whom, if 
he cannot kill, will, at least, be apprised of the 
attack. The gentleman from Tennessee says: 

‘I well remember what a decided effect was produced 
upon the minds of the people in the State which I represent 
in part, and what indignation was excited by the sitgle act 
of the Secretary of State under the late Administration, of 
taking the printing of the laws from the Nashville Repub- 
lican, a paper friendly to the election of General Jackson, 
and giving it to the Whig, a paper published at the same 
place, and supposed to be in the interest of the Adminis- 
tration. Well, sir, in the vicissitudes of human. affairs it 
so happened, that the party in whose cause the Nashville 
Republican had suffered came to be uppermost, and it was 
restored to its former rights and benefits; but as if it were 
intended to manifest the utmost possible contempt for the 
early principles of Jacksonism, and give the most unequiv- 
ocal guarantees to new allies whiclf the nature of the case 
admits, that all the principles avowed by the original Jack- 
son party are henceforth and forever to be repudiated and 
forgotten. The orthodor Secretary of State has recently 
ordered the printing of the laws to be again taken from the 
Nashville Repablican, which is now supporting Judge White 
for the Presidency, and given to the Union, a paper printed 
in the same place ; a paper purely partisan in its character, 
newly established and of very limited circulation, but in the 
interest of the Vice President.” 


I have given at length the very words of the 
honorable member from Tennessee; and as a mat- 
ter of curious inquiry, according to the showing 
he has himself made, it seems that the Nashville 
Republican was against the late Administration, 

in favor of the election of General Jackson; 
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that durin part of the time of the canvass, that 
aper hai the 
eretary of State transferred the printing to 
the Whig, a paper friendly to Mr. Adams’s ad- 
ministration; that this act was denounced; but 


when General Jackson was elected President, the 


printing was taken from the Whig, which was | 


osed to him, and given to the Republican, 
which was friendly. Well, sir, I apprehend this 
is the principle of the original Jackson party. 
Here is an act among the first two of the Admin- 
istration, which act settled the principle. Well, 


what has Mr. Forsyth done violative of this prin-_ 


iple? 
“TPhe National Republican has taken up Judge 
White, and of course laid down the Administra- 


tion; and the Union has been stated to be in favor | 


the printing of the laws; that the | 


i} 


| notice in answering the member from Tennessee 


at the desertion of the party from State rights | 
| doctrines. 
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* terests.’’ 


‘ struments of the Federal, executive, and party in- 


The first thing, Mr. Chairman, that deserves 
on this point is the regret he must doubtless feel 
I can readily imagine how deep his 


mortification on this point must be, when I reflect | 
that it was the member from Tennessee himself | 


who had the honor of introducing, as chairman || 


of a committee, and urging through this House, | 
too, a measure about which great dissatisfaction | 
prevailed in many parts of the Union, and about | 


which I apprehended some of the gentleman’s | 


of the Administration, and advocates the claims | 


of Mr. Van Buren. Mr. Forsyth, as the mem- 


the laws from the Republican, (that can only be 
considered asin opposition to the Administration, ) 
and gives itto the Union that is supporting it. 
And this is the great, the shameful, and utter 
disregard of the original Jackson principle. I 
must confess, sir, [ cannot perceive the slightest 
departure from what [ suppose the member him- 
self has shown to be eer of the Jackson 
party. Ido not aeons to say it is proper or 
improper, nor do I pretend to say it was proper 
or improper in the former Administration, or in 
the honorable member from Massachusetts, who 
is now before me, for the course he then pursued. 

Mr. ADAMS rose, and asked if the gentleman 
from Georgia intended to be understood as charg- 
ing him with removing the printer? 

Mr. TOWNS remarked that he was using the 
argument, as he understood it, of the member 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. ADAMS explained, in substance, that he 
had never transferred the printing of the laws, 
from a printer favorable to another person, to one 
favorable to himself. On the contrary, he never 
transferred but one while he was Secretary of 
State, and that was at General Jackson’s instance, 
and personal request. He believed it was well 
known that he had never transferred a single in- 
dividual from any office, from political considera- 
tions, and that very fact had been represented as 
one of the causes why he had not been more 
successful in his political life. 

Mr. TOWNS. Sir, 1 make no charge against 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Apams,] but was only answering the argu- 
ment of the member from Tennessee, [Mr. se 
I am admonished that the charge, as containe 
in that gentleman’s argument, is not directly 
against the honorable member from Massachtu- 
setts, but against a member of his political family, 
[Mr. Clay,] then Secretary of State; and I will 
with great pleasure formally transfer it from one 
to the other, as it does not vary the principle. It 
cannot, so far as my purpose is concerned, be 
material whether done by the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in person, or through 
his Secretary of State. Sir, having shown, ac- 
cording to the statement of the case made by the 
member from Tennessee, that there has been no 
departure from the principle of the early Jackson 
party by the present Secretary of State, I will 
proceed to ask the attention of the committee to 
another of the specifications contained in the mem- 
ber’s bill of impeachment. ‘It is well known,”’ 
says the member from Tennessee, ‘that an un- 
‘bounded respect for the rights of the States was 
‘professed by the original Jackson party; and 
‘any maxim or practice of the Government which 
‘tended to consolidation, was denounced as inex- 
‘pedient, and even dangerous. To prove how 
‘.ittle regard has been shown by those who now 
‘wear the garb of Jacksonism for the due con- 
*stitutional rights and independence of the States, 
‘it would only be necessary to call to mind the 
‘interference of the Federal Government with the 
‘election of Senators by the State Legislatures. 
: But, sir, I may add that the legislative proceed- 
_ings of State assemblies have been interfered 
‘with ; and many of those bodies have already 
‘been reduced to the condition of mere dependent 
; and codrdinate portions of the great machinery by 
, Which it 38 supposed this country may here- 

t be governed—the supple and convenient in- 
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| intimate friends have uttered the most bitter de- | 
; 


| party, too—known bysome as the bill to enforce 
ber from Tennessee says, takes the printing of | 


| bill,’? and more still, ‘*the bloody bill.’? Will | 
| of advocating that measure as warmly as any 
| And will he point out a single act of Congress, | 


| from that day to this, that contains any principle | 
| somuch endangering the doctrines of State rights? | 


nunciations, Can the honorable member call to | 
mind a bill that passed Congress when he was 

one of the party?—ay, sir, a leading man of that | 
the collection of revenue, by others as the * force | 


the member tell the nation that he had the honor 


gentleman then on the floor—that he voted for it? 


Sir, I do not pretend to give any opinion of the | 
principles contained in that bill; I only say, that | 
if there has been any measure of this Adminis- 
tration subversive of the rights of the States— 
destructive of the doctrines of State rights—I be- 
lieve that bill to be the one. I say no more; that 
there are but two possible apologies to those of | 
that day whose duty it was to provide for the | 
crisis by the enactment of that bill—first, the | 
precedent set in the time of the Republican ad- | 
ministration of Mr. Jefferson; and secondly, the | 
unfortunate posture of affairs resulting from any 
derangement in the collection of the revenue. | 
That the bill was intended to meet a crisis to be | 
dreaded by all, and avoided if possible, is to be | 
gathered from its limitations. I will, for myself, 
say, and then I shall have done with the princi- 
ples of this bill, that if the force bill of Mr. Jef- 
ferson was constitutional, then was the force bill 
of General Jackson. If Mr. Jefferson’s was 
called for, then was General Jackson’s demanded. | 
But I am free to admit, at the same time, that I 
have had doubts as to the power in the Federal 
Government which this measure claimed. But 
on one point I have no difficulty; that any gentle- | 
man who supported that bill should not be very 
much alarmed about any act of the Administra- 
tion, since that time, absorbing the powers of the 
States. 

The member from Tennessee, after having fired 
for two days upon the party and the President as a 
sort of advanced guard, cries out in the bitterness 
of his heart against the corruption of the Federal | 
Government for interfering with the elections of 
Senators by the State Legislatures, and is pleased 
to say that the “‘ legislative proceedings of State 
* assemblies have been interfered with, and that many 
* of these bodies have been already reduced to the con- 





‘ dition of mere dependent and codrdinate portions of || 


‘the great machinery by which it is supposed this 
‘ country may hereafter be governed.’’ For one, sir, 
I should be pleased to know the States to which 
the honorable member has reference. I presume, 
if there has been any such foul work as the mem- 
ber supposes, he would mention the Legislature 
and the State, and give us the proof upon which 
he makes the charge. I should think it was due 
to the character of the State governments—due to 
the character of the State legislators, in arraying 
them before the public, so to present the question 
that they could defend themselves. And it is 
surely the duty of the member to speak out, so 
that the Administration could, in some shape or 
form, admit, deny, or justify. 1 am quite satis- 
fied it never could be the object of the gentleman 
to thrust in the dark. Then, sir, out with it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the member from Tennes- 
see has of late all his fears and sympathies ex- 
cited in behalf of that intelligent and venerable 
body, the Senate of the United States, and his 
remarks on that subject shall receive my imme- 
diate attention, after which | shall not trouble the 
committee with much more in reply to the hon- 
orable member: 


‘ But again, is not the Senate, which was intended by 
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the Constitution to be in itself a standing check and limit- 
ation upon the use and abuse of the executive patronage, 
to that extent, and as regards the pu s of its institu- 
tion, actually expunged, and that, too, by executive power 
and influence? I demand of gentlemen to answer me, and 
say if there exists at this moment, practically, any control- 
ing power in the Senaté over the will of the Executive? 
Is not the Constitution itself, for the time being, abrogated, 
subverted, overthrown? Have we not a Senate of the Uni- 
ted States notoriously replenished and organized upon the 
principle of non-resistance and passive obedience to the 
executive will and authority? And how, sir, bas this state 
of things been brought about? The State Legislatures, 
those ancient towers, as they have heretofore been sup- 
posed, upon the ramparts of the Constitution and of the 
public liberty, have been boldly entered, and by executive 
influence seduced and prostituted to purposes of Federal 
power and domination. Sir, if the executive Chief Magis- 
trate had entered the Senate Chamber sword in hand, and 
supported by a band of chosen mercenaries, and driven the 
obnoxious Senators from their seats, and filled all the vacen- 


|| cies by members of his own appointment, he would have in- 


flicted a deep wound upon the Constitution, and one which 
1 know he never would think of inflicting; but it would have 
been less dangerous, and more easily healed, than the one 
which has actually been inflicted.”’ 

This is the sentiment of the honorable member. 
And, sir, I may well say, never was my aston- 
ishment greater than when I heard him hold such 
language of the President and the party support- 
ing the present Administration. 

Sir, of all the charges that have been made 
against the President and the party in support of 
his Administration, whether from false friends or 
from open enemies, it has been reserved for the 
member from Tennessee, to goa full bar’s length 
beyond the limit of the most daring, and at one 
stroke of the pencil, to draw the tyrant, the 
usurper, the crouching STORER, and degraded 
menial. Could that venerable old man, under 
whose paternal wing the member from Tennessee 
has, no doubt, often felt his greatest security, 
utter one word of complaint for the injustice done 
him, might he not, in the language of the poet, 
exclaim— 

* The arrow that deepest in my bosom went, 
Flew from the bow pretended friendship bent !”’ 


Sir, what degradation so great, what crime so 
black, as a President of the United States “ at 
the head of a band of chosen mercenaries,”’ 
‘* with sword in hand,’’ entering the Senate of 
the United States and ‘ driving from their seats 
the Senators that are opposed to him, and filling 
their places with members of his own appoint- 
ment.’’ True, sir, the member tells you that the 
President would not do this; but then he tells 


| you, to have done so would have been a wound 


on the Constitution ‘* less dangerous and more 


| easily healed, than the one which has actually 


been inflicted.’’ 
I ask, what has the President done to the Sen- 


| ate? What member in that body has received 


1} 


wrong or injury from him? What is there that 
that body, as a body, has not done to the Presi- 
dent? Have they not attempted to blast his char- 
Have they not charged him with a viola- 
tion of the Constitution? Have they not charged 
him with usurping the powers of the Senate? 
Have they not charged him with violation of the 
laws and Constitution? nay, more, condemned 
him unheard? and more still—have they not re- 
fused to let him enjoy the poor privilege of plac- 
ing on the Journals of that body his reasons why 
a sentence, if not of death, of reproach, should 
not be pronounced against him? All this they 
have done, and the story is but half told. Have 
they not, in violation of all former practices, and 
in utter disregard of that harmonious action con- 
templated by the Constitution between the power 
of nomination by the President and confirmation 
of the Senate, refused to approve the recommend- 
ations of the President to offices of pressing neces- 
sity? Are not some of its members now to be 
found in that body disregarding the instructions 
of their Legislatures, with the express view of 
maintaining a majority against the will of the 
people, against the instruction of the constituent 
body? t the honorable member answer these 
questions, and | will undertake to tell him wh 

itis necessary that the Senate should receive such 
compliments from a certain quarter at this time; 
why it is that the Senate is discovered to bea 
check upon the use and abuse of executive patron- 
age. hy it is, at this time, so important that 
the discovery should be made, that if the Presi- 
dent returns the second time the same individual 
before the Senate for confirmation, that itis an 
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abuse of the nominating power, an attempt to centrating the support of the republican party in 


subvert the confirming power. Really it would 
seem that the member from Tennessee thrust 
forth his assertions and his arguments, as if they 
were of that sacred character that neither admitted 
of doubt or investigation. But, sir, the true secret 
is, that a certain Senator from Tennessee has 
played a hand during the present session of Con- 
gress that requires some propping up under the 
ao view that has been presented by the mem- 

r from Tennessee, [Mr. eel That Senator 
stands condemned and overwhelmed, unless he 
can effect a retreat under the pretense that the 
President has no power, under the Constitution, 
to return upon the Senate the second time, the 
same individual for the same office, after once 
being refased. Sir, 1am sincerely sorry that the 
honorable member should have felt himself con- 
strained to have used language in relation to the 
Administration party, that could not failto wound 
the sensibility of each member in his personal 
character. For if I have misunderstood him, and 





itshould be that he intended nothing for the Chief 
Magistrate, it only makes the proportion so much 
the greater for the party. 


The honorable gentleman was also understood | 


by me to insist, before this committee, that the | 


} 


present Administration party had assumed a | 
ground directly at variance with the principle | 


upon which General Jackson was brought into 
office, on the subject of caucuses and nominations 
by means of conventions. He maintains that 
‘* the original supporters of General Jackson ad- 
* vocated his election against Mr. Crawford, the 
* candidate nominated according to party usage, 
‘upon the ground that the practice of caucus 
* nominations of a President of the United States, 
* was a violation of the spirit of the Constitu- 
‘tion.”’ Sir, as it has been my intention in all I 
have said in answer to the member from Ten- 
nessee, to deal with the utmost possible fairness 


| 


| 
| 


with his arguments and statements, so I shall | 


continue to doin the few remarks I design to 
make on this question. I apprehend that the 
gentleman is somewhat mistaken as to the ground 
on which Mr. Crawford was opposed by some of 
the original supporters of General Jackson. It 


should be remembered that the most, if not all | 


the candidates whose names were before the peo- 


ple at the time of Mr. Crawford, were understood | 


to be members of the republican party. Mr. 
Crawford, I well remember, was understood to 
be the radical republican, for reason of real or 
imputed doctrines he entertained upon the sub- 
ject of retrenchment and reform. Well, sir, as 
the member states, in pursuance of the custom 
of that day, the members of Congress, to the 
number of sixty-six or thereabouts, assembled in 
this city at the appointed time to nominate a can- 
didate for the office of Chief Magistrate. This 
number constituted Mr. Crawford’s strength, the 
balance of the members was divided between 
General Jackson, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] oot. Calhoun, Lowndes, 
and Clay. The friends of these last gentlemen, as 
I have always understood, protested against the 
caucus, on the ground that Mr. Crawford received 
a minority instead of a majority of the republican 
party; and that, therefore, although he received 
every vote that met in caucus, it was evident that 
he was not the choice of a majority of his party. 
What motives induced the respective friends of 
the other gentlemen not to meet in caucus I can- 
not say, further than the facts speak for them- 
selves and my recollection of the familiar story 
of the day. fe was a conviction that the friends 
of either of the gentlemen would be in a minority; 
and hence, that by the friends of the other can- 
didates not entering into caucus, the nomination 
of Mr. Crawford, as had been the custom, would 
be prevented. The fact actually occurred, and as 
often as it was said in behalf of Mr. Crawford 
that he was the regularly nominated candidate, 
as often was the assertion reiterated on the other 
hand, that he was nominated by a minority of the 
members of Congress of his own party. I can- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


that quarter, was regarded by many of that party 
in no other light than an attempt by a minority 
to force upon them an individual who was not 


|| the choice of the majority, as had been the case 


with all preceding nominations by members of 
Congress. 
It was this assumption of power on the part of 
a nfinority of the members of Congress that 
aroused the indignant feelings of the people; and 
| from that moment until of late there has been no 
| attempt that I know of on the part of any minor- 
ity in Congress to nominate a candidate for Pres- 
ident. Sir, I put it to the candor of the member 
from Tennessee to say if himself and his honor- 
able colleagues have not attempted to revive this 
old and condemned mode of selecting a candidate 
for President? Did not the delegation from Ten- 
nessee, or a majority of them, meet in this city, 
and determine to support Judge White? Did not 
that meeting constitute a caucus? Not only so, 


| sir, but if I understand the explanation given by 
|| the gentleman to my friend from Virginia, [Mr. 


GaRLAND,] he absolutely placed this meeting in 


in that explanation was understood to draw this 
distinction between the meeting of the members 
of the Tennessee delegation and caucuses; first, 


| regular notice given; because there was no chair- 
man called to preside over the meeting; because 


|| there was no appointment of secretary; because 


|| there was no record or minutes kept of their re- 
1] 


solves, or the conclusions to which that meeting 
|arrived. Now, sir, if it be true, which I will not 
be understood as questioning, that there were 
none of these usual, customary, and, I maintain, 
indispensable forms observed, the gentleman has 


} 
| 


| was intended to avoid—that this nteeting, by 
| whatever name called, contains every objection 
| that can be raised to the policy of caucuses with- 


|| out one of its advantages. 


Secret, pare, political meetings, without a 
record of their proceedings, is that particular class 
| of assemblies most to be dreaded in this country. 
And I am satisfied, with whatever intentions the 
members from Tennessee met and deliberated as 
| to the course they would take in the approaching 
canvass, that that meeting is subject to all the 
objections taken to the caucus of Congress that 
nominated Mr. Crawford. The gentleman from 
Tennessee was further understood to maintain 
that the objections taken by the original Jackson 
party applied with equal force to the late Balti- 
more convention, which nominated Mr. Van 
| Buren for the Presidency. The right of the peo- 
| ple to be heard in convention is sacred,and though 
| assaults upon that 7 may serve some tempo- 
| rary purpose, it will be impossible for the gentle- 
| man to convince the people that they have no 
| right to be heard on every subject, or that it would 
| be dangerous to their liberties to trust themselves. 
| Sir, itis one of the fairest, safest, and most re- 
| publican modes of settling any question. When 
the doctrine shall once obtain that the people are 
rot to be permitted to speak, are not suffered to 








be heard in conventions, on questions affecting 
their rights, they may soon prepare for the worst. 
Liberty will not long survive the period when the 
voice of the people cannot be sounded through 
their own Representatives, in pursuance of and 
in conformity to their own will and pleasure. 
No, sir, there is no analogy between the principle 
of congressional caucuses and conventions. The 
one is the will of the people, as expressed through 
their own Canes the other is the expression of 
‘gentlemen who can only speak for themselves, 
and not for the people. is is the difference, 
and it is important. 
Sir, I have now done with the argument of the 
| gentleman from Tennessee; and I trust that he 
will not have considered me as departing from the 
rule he laid down for his own government. 
Mr. Chairman, I had intended to have an- 
swered at length an honorable gentleman from 





not undertake to say that this was the ground | Virginia, for whom I may say I entertain the 


urged in every portion of the Union; but from a 
recollection not very distinct, I admit I am quite 
satisfied that the minority nomination of the 
members of Congress, so far from advancing the 
interest of Mr. Crawford in the South, or con- 


| highest regard, and who I see before me, [Mr. 
Roserrson;} but having already consumed more 
time than I had intended, I am admonished that 
I should bring my remarks to a close. The hon- 
orable gentleman, as has been the custom of all 


ished, if not indignant, that not the first 


the worst possible point of view. The gentleman | 


that it was not a caucus, because there was no | 


established that which I presume his explanation | 








those on the same side, had much to sa ms 
the Administration; took great pains ooo 
out corrupt practices; and really felt quite aston. 
had yet been taken by the Administration wu 
form the extravagant expenditure of the people’s 
money. The gentleman, in support of his Posi- 


tion, informed the committee that one project for 


reform had been attempted, and that was‘a rego. 
lution that originated in this branch of Congress 
proposing a reduction of two dollars per day for 
the pay of members, which actually passed, and 
was carried to the Senate, where it was killed; 


just what everybody, but the gentleman himself, 


would have readily supposed. 

Sir, I was at a loss to understand the relevancy 
of the case cited by the gentleman. I could not 
see upon what principle the Administration was 
to be censurable for any measure that had per. 
ished in the Senate for several years past, when 
everybody knows the majority of that body have 
opposed almost every prominent measure of this 
Administration. Gentlemen who are opposed to 
the Administration—who are, so far as words are 
concerned, so much opposed to its abuses and 
extravagances, should not forget that the virtu- 
ous, patriotic Opposition have been, until the 
present session, in the majority in that body. 
And I ask of the honorable gentleman, with that 
fact meeting him at every charge he makes against 
the Administration, to tell this committee and the 

eople why that body has not done something. 
hy is it that some measure has not originated 
in that quarter that would have saved this coun- 
try from the disgrace, corruption, and ruin which 
has been so confidently predicted? Sir, the gen- 
tleman has referred to no other measure except 
the one he mentioned, and that came from the 
popular branch of Congress, where. alone the 
Administration has been in the majority, and 
that very measure was defeated in the Senate, 
where the Opposition have been in the majority! 
I thank the member for the proof he has fur- 
nished to three points, as they are material in the 
vindication of this Administration: first, that the 
Administration has attempted retrenchment; sec- 
ond, that it was defeated by the Opposition; 
third, that the Opposition, with a belief that re- 
trenchmentand reform were necessary, according 
to his own showing, have done nothing. But, 
sir, with the view that the country may under- 
stand a little of the economy of the Senate, and 
their desire to make this a plain and cheap Gov- 
ernment, I will present a fact that will afford 
some profitable hints to the people, and give the 
gentleman, I trust, some reason to be more quiet 
and contented with the expenditures of this Ad- 
ministration. 

The contingent expenses of the Senate in’ 1826 
were $6,913 04; in 1831, $15,000; in 1833, $39,752; 
and in the memorable year of 1834, $78,794; mak- 
ing a difference of upwards of $70,000 in the mere 
contingent expenses of the Senate between the 
years 1826 and 1834. I leave this fact to establish 
the high claim the Opposition have to retrenchment 
and reform. b 

Mr. Chairman, it must have occurred to all who 
have Pp the slightest attention to this pro- 
tracted discussion, that the mode of attack and 
weapons used against the Administration were 
not only selected with great care, but were, in 
many instances, on directly opposite grounds; 80 
that if one failed, the other might happily succeed. 
In illustration, I will adduce the language of the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia. That hon- 
orable gentleman says, ‘‘Since the commence- 
ment of his [General Jackson’s] administration, 
his Cabinet has displayed all the colors of the 
rainbow.” And an honorable gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. C. ALuan,] some time since, In 
his assault upon the President, labored through 
the greater part of his speech to prove that the 
Administration had acted throughout in direct 
violation of the President’s advice to Mr. Mon- 
roe, and that no instance could be shown where 
any individual had been appointed to office, ex- 
cept he was of the President’s party. And yet 
both the gentlemen from Virginia and Kentucky 
can unite in the most perfect harmony (doubtless 
upon principle) in coe Administration. 

hy, sir, against this sort of opposition there 
is no defense, security, or safety; and discretion 
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suggests that the assailants be left to themselves, |, itable. No man can believe that General Jack- | 
as, under such a mode of warfare, one attack must || son for one moment thought of, or, what was 
necessarily destroy the other, and thereby justice || most probabi, knew of the offensive article in 


to that extent will be done by the assailants | 
selves. 

the honorable member from Virginia, in con- 

cluding his able remarks, could not permit the 

President to escape his special notice; and for the 

purpose of showing what he asserted to be his 

deliberate conviction, that the President had at- 


for the Chief Magistracy, to give the influence of 
his name to a favorite candidate; and for the pur- 
yose of establishing this charge of dictating his 
own successor, so often and so unjustly made, as | 
I must be permitted to maintain, the gentleman 
relied upon two facts mainly; one of the circulat- 
ing of several numbers of a certain newspaper in 
the State of Tennessee; the other, a letter writ- 
ten by the President to the Rev. James Gwin, of 
Nashville, Tennessee. If, sir, the known, the 
acknowledged, and established character of Gen- 
eral Jackson was not sufficient to silence these 
reports that have been so widely circulated in 
the columns of partisan papers, not so much with 
the view of injuring General Jackson as to excite 
a prejudice against Mr. Van Buren, a very brief 
explanation will satisfy any candid mind that the 
charge is without the slightest foundation. Nor 
would I pretend to notice what could only be 
considered the current scandal of those whose 
office it is to impute bad motives to virtuous acts, 
but for the fact, strange as it may appear, that 
gentlemen of the most delicate sense of honor, 
justice, and propriety, (and among that number 
regret to find the gentleman from Virginia,) 
should have felt themselves constrained to snatch 
from the inevitable fate such stuff is destined to 
reach, and give it form, dignity, and substance 
by urging its consideration before the Congress 
of the United States. Sir, what has the President 
done? I have already adverted to his trial and 
condemnation before the Senate of the United 
States without notice or an opportunity allowed 
him to defend himself. Ihave already stated that 
when that sentence was about to go forth to the 
world, he petitioned, in the form of a memorialist, 








against that sentence, which that just and patriotic ;| 


body refused to receive and enter on their Jour- | 
nals. 

In the progress of the discussion that took place 
on his trial, the President had at least one friend, 
and the Constitution and the laws had one. That 
friend’s voice was heard: it was raised in tones 
of thunder against the et of the Senate’s 
proceeding; and although stifled in that body, was 
doomed to reach the ear, the heart, and the judg- 
ment of every man on this continent that abhorred 
injustice, oppression, and a violation of the laws 
and the Constitution. Sir, this speech was pub- 
lished in the Globe of this city, and the President 


tempted to interfere in the approaching election | 


| only defending himself. 


relation to Judge White. And none but those 
who, like Judge White, could love the interest 
of General Jackson better than their own, would | 
ever have thought of charging the President with 
the intention of assailing another while he was 


Sir, in relation to the letter to the Rev. Mr. | 
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institutions are cherished, so long will the name 
of Andrew Jackson be remembered as the fear- 
less, honest, and able defender of your Constitu- 
tion and laws. 

One word more, sir, and I have done. My 
object is not to eulogize. That office has been 








| filled by those who are now arrayed against the 
| President. I worship at no man’s altar; my pur- 


Gwin, I have only to say that no gentleman less || 


|| talented than the member from Virginia would | 


| have ventured to assail the principles therein set | 


Mh cs : : ¢ 
| With an attempt to interfere with the presidential 
| election, and that, too, in the National Bepubli- 





did dare to send copies of the Globe containing 
that speech to a number of his first, his earliest, 


and best friends in the State of Tennessee, men | 


who had watched every movement of his polit- 
ical life; who had supported and sustained him; 
who had foughttheir country’s battles, and served 
in the councils of the nation, side by side, with 
him; who had mingled around the social board 
with him; who, in short, in every situation, high 
or low, had been the same consistent, devoted 
friends. Tosuch men the President did feel him- 
self authorized, nay, called upon, when the Sen- 
ate of the United States had not only preferred 
charges against him affecting his character, but 
even went so far as to condemn him unheard, to 
give some explanation. That explanation was 
contained in the speech he inclused. It was the 
best he could do; it was all that was left to him 
todo. He was not permitted to speak for him- 
self. He was compelled to take such explana- 
tions as the few and faithful friends to the Con- 
stitution and the laws in the Senate would furnish 

im. But itis said that there was an editorial 
article in the same number of the Globe prefer- 
ring some charge inst Judge White, and that, 
therefore, General Jackson did not send the paper 
so much for the purpose of defending himself 
< = circulating an editorial attack on Judge 

ite. 

Sir, this is too shallow; it is really too small a 

matter. Honorable gentlemen must be more char- 


|| in the popularity of that individual that never 
| fails to startle some gentlemen whenever his name 
| is mentioned. 


| 


\| his influence against him. 


| ject he had in view, which was to contradict the 
report circulating through the columns of that 


| ginia would not even allow the President the 





forth. But the gentleman has discovered in that || 


letter the hand of the ‘‘ magician,’’ and, there- 
fore, he is somewhatexcusable. There is aterror 


And since it is their pleasure to 
cherish it, they should be indulged, free of re- | 
proach. For one, I can only say, that I shall | 
continue, as I have done, to inles him by his 
acts, ready to give him my support in such meas- 
ures as I believe to be right, and equally prepared 
to oppose him in whatever I believe ne But 
to proceed: General Jackson had been charged 


can, published at Nashville. This charge he 
knew to be unfounded, and calculated to produce 
an unpleasant state of feeling at home, amidst his 
early and constant friends, and to one of that 
number he addressed a letter explaining the ob- | 


paper. For this simple act, the President has 
assed through the hands of the gentleman from 
irginia, and has received from him the most 
unbounded censure. 
Sir, the honorable gentleman should have re- 


membered that the President was repelling, not || 
|| ing all which has been said, that under the ordi- 


making charges, when the letter in question was 
written. Why, the honorable member from Vir- 





right to deny that he had interfered, or intended 


to interfere, with the approaching election. If he | 


remains silent under the accusation, everybody 





| 





is to believe it true, and the charge could then be 
made with some propriety. But it seems there 
is no mode by which the President can escape 
the censure of the Opposition. The organ of 
Judge White in Tennesse charges General Jack- 
son with being opposed to his election, and using 
General Jackson is 
not to deny the charge, or say one word; for if 
he dares to do so, the very act of defense is to 
be laid hold of as evidence of the truth of the 
charge. 

General Jackson in his letter says, “ Ali my 
‘ friends must perceive that, to be consistent, my 
‘ preference, as far as men are concerned, ought 
‘ to be for him who is most likely to be the choice 


‘ of the great body of the republicans;”’ and yet 


if this individual should not be Judge White, the 
editor of the Republican is ready to cry out ** Dic- 
tation!’”? The President says to Mr. Gwin, 
‘* You are at liberty to say, gn all occasions, that 


| ‘ regarding the people as the true source of polit- 
am always ready to bow to their | 


‘ical power, I 


|| pose is not to be accomplished by such shallow 


devices. My aim is higher. It is of but little 
consequence what star is about to set. We 
should look well to our institutions; see that there 
is neither danger at home nor abroad—do this 
faithfully; and I ask but for this Administration 
and the Chief Magistrate to each * do justice, 
though the heavens should fall.’’ 
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SPEECH OF HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe Senate, -fpril 1, 1836, 


In reply to the arguments against the admission of Michigan 
into the Union. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. Presipent: Nothing was more remote 
from my intention, when I closed my remarks on 
Wednesday last, than again to address you on 
the subject of the admission of Michigan into the 


|, Union; but my argument upon that occasion has 


been so strongly assailed by the Senator from 
New Jersey, (Mr. Sournarp,] and other gentle- 


men, that I feel myself almost constrained to 
_reply. Even under this strong necessity 1 
| not now trespass upon your time, if I believed I 
‘| should thus provoke a protracted debate, and 
|| thereby prevent the decision of the question before 


I would 


we adjourn this afternoon. : 
I shal! undertake to demonstrate, notwithstand- 


nance of 1787, aliens who were residents of the 
Northwestern Territory, had a clear right to 
exercise the elective franchise. 

The territory ceded by Virginia to the United 


|| States was sufficiently extensive for an immense 
| empire. 
/contemplated that it would form five sovereign 
| States of this Union. 
|| had just emerged from our revolutionary struggle, 
and none of the jealous 


The parties to this compact of cession 
At that early period we 


was then felt against 


| foreigners, and particularly against Irish foreign- 

|| ers, which now appears to haunt some gentlemen. 

|| There had then been no attempts made to get up 

|| a native American ony in this country. The 
1 


|| blood of the gallant Iris 


‘ will and to their judgment.’’ And this is the | 


letter that has been introduced as evidence of 


‘* dictation’’—as evidence of ‘‘ interference with 
elections.”’ 
of no defense from me. I should but injure the 
force of truth—I should insult the understanding 


! 





Sir, such sentiments stand in need | 


by further explanation of the charges brought | 
against the President in this respect. Let the | 
generous and the just, the man who has char- | 
acter to lose, deny to any individual, however | 


high or low in this country, the right to defend his 
reputation from the assaults of slander. Where 
is that man to be found? I believe this right has 
never been denied to any individual, however 
humble his station, except to General Jackson. 
Fortunately for him, for the age, and for the 
country, he does not require it. His memory 
lives embalmed in the hearts of his countrymen. 
His virtue was never seduced; his patriotism 
was never corrupted. He stands not solitary 
and alone, unhonored, and unbeloved. No, sir, 
whilst memory remains, whilst the fire of patriot- 
ism burns in an American bosom, whilst free 


had flowed freely upon 
| every battle-field, in defense of the liberties which 


| we now enjoy. Besides, the Senate will well 
| 


recollect that the ordinance was passed before the 


|| adoption of our present Constitution, and whilst 


the power of naturalization remained with the 
several States. In some, and perhaps in all of 
them, it required so short a residence, and so 
| little trouble, to be changed from an alien to a 
| citizen, that the process could be performed with- 
out the least difficulty. I repeat, that no jealousy 
| whatever then existed against foreigners. 

What, at that early period, was the condition 
of the vast territory, part of which has been 
formed into the State of Michigan? It was a 
wilderness and a frontier. The wise men of the 
old Congress who framed this ordinance desired 
to promote its population, and to render it a bar- 
rier against foreign invasion. They were willing 
that all persons, whether citizens of any of the 
States, or foreigners, who should establish a fixed 
residence in the Territory,and become the owners 
of a freehold, might not only enjoy the privilege 
of voting, but that of holding offices. In 
to the construction of the ordinance itself, I shall 
not follow in detail the argument of the Senator 
from New Jersey. Indeed, I do not consider it 
a question for construction. The language is so 
plain, that he who runs may read. No ingenuity 
can east the slightest shade of doubt over it. 

The ordinance declares that ‘‘so soon as there 
‘ shall be five thousand free male inhabitants, of 

| ‘ full age, in the district, upon giving proof thereof 
| ‘to the Governor, they shall receive authority, 





| 


‘with time and place, to elect representatives 
‘from their counties or townships, to represent 
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‘them in the General Assembly; provided that, 
‘ for every five hundred free male ¢ itants, there | 
‘ shall be one representative, and so on, progres- 
‘ sively, with the number of free male inhabitants 
‘shall the right of representation increase, until 
‘the number of representatives shall amount to 
* twenty-five; after which the number and ) oa 
‘ portion of representatives shall be regulated by 
‘the Legislature; provided that no person be 
‘ eligible or qualified to act as a Representative, | 
© unless he shall have been a citizen of one of the Uni- 
‘ted States three years, and be a resident in the dis- 
* trict, or unless he shall have resided in the district | 
* three years; and in either case shall likewise hold | 
‘in his own right, in fee simple, two hundred 
‘acres of land within the same; provided, also, | 
‘that a freehold of fifty acres of land in the dis- | 
* trict, having been a citizen of one of the States, and | 
* being resident in the district, or the like freehold | 
‘and two years’ residence in the district, shall be 
* necessary to qualify aman as an elector of a Rep- 
* resentative.’ 

Now, sir, I have said that this language is too 
plain for construction. When had the people of 
this Territory the right to elect Representatives? | 
Was it when there were five thousand free male | 
citizens within its borders? By no means; but as 
soon as there were that number of free male inhab- | 
itants, whether citizens or not. Who were entitled 
to vote at these elections? They, referring directl 
and immediately to the five thousand free cau 
inhabitants of full age. 

The subsequent portion of the clause which I | 
have just read, makes this question, if possible, | 
still plainer. 





into two distinct classes, conferring advantages, 
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It divides those capable of being || 
elected Representatives, as well as the electors, | 
| 


in both cases, upon those inhabitants who had | 


been citizens of one of the States fora 


three years. If a candidate for the House of | 


eriod of | 





nan, 
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the strict principles of the common law in Eng- 
land, an alien may purchase real estate, may hold 
real estate, may transmit real estaft to his heirs, 
or devise it by his will. His title is good against 
all mankind, except the Crown; and can only be 
divested by what, in technical language, is termed 
‘* an office found”’ in favor of the King. Admit- 
ting that the Government in this country pos- 
pessed the same right, they have, in the most 
solemn terms, abandoned it, by holding out in- 
ducements, under the ordinance, to foreigners to 
become the proprietors of real estate within the 
Northwestern Territory. 

An answer still more conclusive may be given 
to this objection. The old Congress which framed 
the ordinance had the unquestionable power to 
enable aliens to purchase and hold real estate. It 
was their policy to promote the settlement of this 
Territory; and for this purpose they have plainly 
declared by the ordinance that aliens, or in other 
words, that any free male inhabitant might hold 
real estate. ven at this day, aliens, without 
any restriction, purchase lands from the United 
States. To lure them to make purchases, as we 
have done, and then to attempt to forfeit their 
estates, would be a violation of every principle of 


|| justice and public faith. 


The Congress of the United States have re- 
peatedly, in relation to Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
placed the same construction on this ordinance 
which I have done. I shall not exhaust either 
myself or the Senate by referring to more than 
one or two of these instances. In April, 1802, 
when Congress passed the act authorizing the 
people of Ohio to form a constitution and State 
government, it became necessary to prescribe the 
qualifications of the electors of delegates to the 
convention. They performed this duty in the 
fourth section of that act. Itdeclares as follows: 
‘** That all male citizens of the United States who 


Representatives had been ‘‘a citizen of one of || ‘ shall have arrived at full age, and resided within 


the United States three years,’’ he was eligible, | 
although he might not have been a resident of the 
Territory for more than a single day. Nothing 
more, in this case, is required than that he should 
be a resident. No period of residence was neces- | 
sary. If the candidate, on the other hand, be- | 


longed to the second class—if he had been a } 


naturalized citizen of one of the States for less 
than three years, or if he still continued to be an 
alien, in order to render him eligible as a Repre- 
sentative, he must ‘‘ have resided in the district | 
three years.’’ In short, if he had been a citizen 

for three years, it was no matter how brief his | 
residence might have been; but if ‘‘a free male | 
inhabitant’’ of any other description, a residence 
of three years was indispensable. A similar dis- | 
tinction prevails in regard to the electors. ‘A | 
citizen of any of the States, if a resident of the | 
district but for a single day, had a right to exer- | 


cise the elective franchise.’’ If, on the other 


hand, he were nota citizen, ** two years’ residence || 


in the district’? was required. The property 
ualification was the same both for citizens and 
or other residents. 

(Mr. B. here read other portions of the ordi- | 
nance to prove that its framers were careful in 
their use of terms, and always distinguished with | 
great precision between the use of the words | 
** free male inhabitants,’’ and ‘citizens of one of | 
the United States,’’&c. He also referred, as a 
further proof of his position, to the language of 
that portion of the ordinance which provides for 
the election of the Legislative Council.) 

Now, sir, (said Mr. B.,) have I not clearly 
established the position that, under this ordinance, | 
aliens were entitled to elect and to be elected, 
oe they had resided a sufficient time in the 

erritory, and were pocnensed of the necessary 
freehold qualification? If I can comprehend the | 








‘ the said Territory at least one year previous to 
‘ the day of election, and shall have paid a terri- 
‘torial or county tax, and all persons having in 
‘ ether respects the legal qualifications to vote for rep- 
* resentatives in the General Assembly of the Territory, 
‘ be, and they are hereby, authorized to choose 
‘ representatives to form a convention.”’ 

Who were these persons having in other re- 
spects the legal qualifications to vote for territo- 
rial representatives? Let the ordinance itself 
answer this question. They were free male per- 


| sons, not citizens of the United States, who held 


a freehold in fifty acres of land within the Terri- 
tory, and had resided there for two years. Con- 
gress, actuated by the more liberal and enlightened 
spirit of the age, in the year 1802 dispensed with 
the freehold qualification in regard to citizens of 
the United States.. They suffered it to remain, 
however, in relation to those persons within the 
Territory who were not citizens, but who pos- 
sessed the legal qualifications in other respects to 
vote for territorial representatives. 

I shall merely refer to another instance in the 
case of Illinois. On the 20th May, 1812, Con- 
gress passed an act to extend the right of suffrage 
in that Territory. Under this act no freehold 
was necessary, in any case, to the exercise of the 
elective franchise. The spirit of the age had cor- 
rected this error in politics. I am glad of it. Our 
own experience has taught us that the citizen, in 
humble circumstances, who —_ his personal 
tax, feels as deep an interest in the welfare of the 
country, and would make as many sacrifices to 

romote its prosperity and glory, as the man who 
ies an income of thousands from his real estate. 
Wealth never has been, and never can be, a true 
standard of patriotism. By the first section of 
this act Congress declared that ‘‘ each and eve 
‘ free white male person, who shail have attaine 


meaning of the plainest English words, neither | ‘ the age of twenty-one years, and who shall have 
| * a a county or territorial tax, and who shall 


doubt nor difficulty can longer rest upon this 
question. 

But it has been urged that, in order to become 
a freeholder, a person must first have been a citi- 
zen of one of the States. In reply, I might con- 
tent myself by saying that this is begging the 
question. It is assuming the very proposition 
to be proved. But I shall give this objection 
two answers. In the first place, although I have 
become somewhat rusty in my legal know 
yet I feel perfectly safe in asserting that, under 


'| *to any general election, and be, at t 


ave resided one year in said Territory previous 
time of 
| *any such election, a resident thereof, shall be 


| $ entitled to vote for members of the Legislative 
|| * Council and House of Representatives for the 
|| ‘said Territory.” You perceive, sir, that Con- 


gress, by this act, no longer retained the distinc- 
tion which they had established in regard to Ohio 


, || between citizens of the United States and persons, 


in other respects, entitled to vote for members of 





the Territorial Legislature. They are all blended 
together into the same mass; and the elective ¢ ran- 
chise is conferred upon them all, under the denom. 
ination of free white male persons, who have paid 
taxes, and resided one year in the Territory, The 
phrase citizens of the United States does not once 
occur in the act. In the second and third sections 
these free white male persons are denominated 
citizens of the Territory, not citizens of the Uni. 
ted States. Under the ordinance of 1787 they 
were, in fact, constituted citizens of the ‘Terr}. 
tory; and this phraseology is, therefore, perfectly 
correct. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Sovrmarp] 
has undertaken the Herculean task of proving 
that neither the ordinance, nor the act of 1802, in 
relation to Ohio, nor the act to which I have just 
referred, nor the other similar acts, conferred 
upon any persons not citizens of the United 
States, the right of voting. How far he has been 
successful I shall leave for the Senate to judge, 

Those’ portions of the ordinance to which | 
have heretofore referred were subject to the con- 
trol of Congress. They have been modified and 
changed in several instances, some of which have 
been referred to and commented upon in this 
debate. But I now come to speak of one of those 
articles of the ordinance, essential to the correct 
decision of this question, which is placed beyond 
the power of Congress. To use its own emphatic 
language, they ‘‘ shall be considered as articles 
‘ of compact between the original States, and the 
‘people and States, in the said Territory, and 
‘forever remain unalterable, unless by common 
‘consent.’? This solemn agreement has been 
confirmed by the Constitution of the United 
States. No person either denies or doubts the 
sacred character.and the binding force of this 
contract. The fifth of these articles of this ordi- 
nance declares as follows: 

‘* And whenever any of the said States shall 
‘ have sixty thousand free inhabitants therein, such 
‘State shall be admitted, by its delegates, into 
‘ the Congress of the United States, on an equal 
‘ footing with the original States, in all respects 
‘ whatever; and shall be at liberty to form a per- 
‘ manent constitution and State government; pro- 
‘ vided the constitution and government so to be 
‘formed shall be republican, and in conformity 
‘to the principles contained in these articles; 
‘and, so far as it can be consistent with the gen- 
‘ eral interest of the Confederacy, such admission 
‘ shall be allowed at an earlier period, and when 
‘there may be a less number of free inhabitants 
‘ in the State than sixty thousand.” 

Now, sir, under this provision, these sixty 
thousand free inhabitants had a right to frame a 
constitution whenever they pleased. They had 
a right to determine which of them should be 
electors of delegates to their own convention for 
that purpose, and which of them should not. It 
rested solely within their own discretion whether 
the elective franchise should be confined to the 
citizens of the United States, or be extended to 
other inhabitants of the Territory. It was the 
right and the duty of Congress first to determine 
the boundaries of the States to be formed within 
the limits of the Northwestern Territory. Had 
this duty been performed, the free inhabitants of 
Michigan, after they amounted to sixty thousand, 
would have become a distinct political community 
under the ordinance. They would have possessed 
the sovereign right to form a constitution; and if 
this’ constitution were republican, and in con- 
formity to the ordinance, they might have de- 
manded admission, by their Delegates, into the 
Congress of the United States. They could not 
have been refused without a direct violation of 
the solemnly-pledged faith of the nation. If Con- 
gress had objected that persons not citizens of 
the United States had been permitted to vote at 
the election for delegates, they might have tri- 
umphantly presented this ordinance, and declared 
that the question was settled by its terms and its 
spirit; that the time had arrived when they were 
entitled to shake off their territorial dependence, 
and assume an equal rank with the other States 
of the Union. roughout the ordinance there 
is a marked distinction between ‘ free inhabit- 
ants” and “citizens of one of the United States. 

It is true that Congress has never yet determ- 
ined the boundaries of the State of Michigan; but 
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their omission to do so could not affect in any 
decree the right of the free male inhabitants to 
yote for delegates to the convention which framed 
their constitution. As soon as Michigan shall 
have been admitted into the Union, the bounda- 
ries of Wisconsin will then be irrevocably determ- 
ined. It will be the last of the five States into 
which the Northwestern Territory can be divided 
under the terms of the ordinance. When that 
Territory shall contain sixty thousand free inhab- 
itants they will have an absolute right to demand 
admission as a State into the Union, and we can- 
not refuse to admit them without violating the 
public faith. Still, I should not advise them to 
frame a constitution without a previous act of 
Congress. ; 

The precedent in the case of Tennessee, on 
which I commented when I addressed the Senate 
on Wednesday last, has completely silenced all 
opposition in regard to the necessity of a previous 
act of Congress to enable the people of Michigan 
to form a State constitution. It now seems to 
be conceded that our subsequent approbation is 
equivalent to our previous action. ‘This can no 
longer be doubted. We have the unquestionable 
power of waiving any irregularities in the mode 
of framing the constitution, had any such existed. 
It is wiser, I admit, for Congress, in the first in- 
stance, to pass such an act; but, after they had 
refused to do so, from year to year, the people of 
Michigan had no other alternative but either to 
take the matter into their own hands, or abandon 
the hope of admission into the Union within any 
reasonable time. 

; But Iam not done with this Tennessee prece- 
ent. 

It will be recollected that when North Carolina 
ceded to the United States the territory which 
now composes the State of Tennessee, it was 
specially stipulated that the inhabitants within 
the same should ‘‘ enjoy all the privileges, ben- 
efits, and advantages”’ set forth in the ordinance 
for the government of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory. This provision makes the case of Tennes- 
see one precisely in point with the present. I 
would ask, then, who voted at the election for 
delegates to frame the constitution of Tennessee? 
Let the proclamation of Governor Blount, issued 
in obedience to an act of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, answer this question. He declares * that 
all free males, (not free male citizens,) twenty- 
one years of age and upwards,”’ shall be entitled 
to vote. Under this proclamation every free male 
inhabitant of the Territory had a right to vote, 
no matter how short a time his inhabitancy may 
have continued. In this respect it differs from 
the territorial law of Michigan, which requires a 
previous residence of three months. 

With full knowledge of these facts, General 
Washington, in his message to Congress of the 8th 
of April, 1796, on the subject of the admission of 
Tennessee into the Union, declares, that ‘‘ among 
‘the privileges, benefits, and advantages thus 
‘secured to the inhabitants of the territory south 
‘ ofthe river Ohio, appear to be the right of forming 
‘a permanent constitution and State government, 
‘and of admission as a State, by its delegates, 
‘into the Congress of the United States, on an 
‘equal footing with the original States, in all 
‘respects whatever, when it should have therein 
‘sixty thousand free inhabitants; provided the 
‘constitution and government so to be formed 
‘should be republican, and in conformity to the 
‘principles contained in the articles of the said 
* ordinance.’” 

The State of Tennessee was accordingly ad- 
mitted. At this early day, when this ordinance 

was better understood than it can be at present, 
no objection was made from any quarter, so far 
as I can learn, that delegates to the convention 
which formed the constitution of that State, were 
voted for by inhabitants who were not citizens 
of the United States. Certain it is that no such 
—— was raised by General Washington. 

ven Mr. Kine, whose report was decidedly 
adverse to the admission of this State, never, in 
the most distant manner, adverts to this objection 
oor has now been so strongly urged by Sen- 

I stated when I last addressed the.Senate, as a 
proposition clearly established, that, under the 

ance, the States formed out of the North- 








Admission of 


western Territory had a right to confer the elective 
| franchise upon the inhabitants resident within 


| 


| tutions, whether they were citizens or not. 


| ally resident within their respective States, at the 


| sailed; and it has been contended that, under the 
| provisions of these constitutions, no persons 
| except citizens of the United States are entitled 
|to vote. This renders it necessary that I should 


| ‘ having resided in the State one year next pre- 
| ‘ceding the election, and who had paid, or are 
| ‘ charged with, a State or county tax, shall e 
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them at the time of the adoption of their consti- | 
T | 
then also asserted that the States of Ohio and 
Illinois had not only exercised this power to the 
extent which Michigan had done, but had gone 
much further. They had not, like Michigan, 
confined the elective franchise to inhabitants actu- 


| 





time of the adoption of their constitutions; but 
had made a general provision by which all such 
inhabitants, though not citizens, would be entitled 
to vote in all future time. These positions, which 
I thought impregnable, have been violently as- 


again turn to these constitutions. The first sec- 
tion of the fourth article of the constitution of 
Ohio declares, that ‘* in all elections all white male 
‘ inhabitants above the age of twenty-one years, 


njo 
‘the right of an elector; but no person shall ve 
‘entitled to vote, except in the county or district 
‘in which he shall actually reside at the time of 
‘the election.’’ The fifth section of the same 
article varies the expression, and confers the right 
of voting ‘* on white male persons,’’ who are com- 
pelled to labor on the roads. These ** white male 
inhabitants,’’ or ** white male persons,”’ are not 
required to be citizens of the United States. The 
terms are as general as they can be. They 
embrace all persons, whether citizens of the 
United States or not, who have resided within 
the State for one year, and are in other respects 
qualified. Besides, it would be easy to show, by 
adverting to other parts of this constitution, that 
the framers of it, in several cases, when they 


| intended to confine its benefits to citizens of the 


United States, have so declared in express terms. 
We have heard it stated that, by a judicial 
decision, the right to vote has been restricted to 
citizens of the United States. This decision has 
not been produced. I should be very much 
pleased to see it. I am aware that judicial con- 
struction can work wonders; but if any court 
has decided that ‘‘all white male inhabitants,’’ 
or ‘* white male persons,”’ are restricted in their 
meaning to white male citizens of the United 
States, it is a stretch of judicial construction 
which surpasses anything of which I could have 
conceived. 

The constitution of Illinois is still more general 
in its provisions. It declares that ‘‘ in all elec- 
‘ tions all white male inhabitants, above the age of 
‘twenty-one years, having resided in the State 
‘six months next preceding the election, shall 
‘ enjoy the right of an elector; but no person shall 
‘ be entitled to vote except in the county or dis- 
‘ trict in which he shall actually reside at the time 
‘ of the election.’”? We have been informed by 
the Senators from Illinois, that the practice of that 
State has always conformed to the plain meaning 
of the constitution. At this day any alien who 
has resided within that State for six months is in 
the full enjoyment of the elective franchise. In- 
deed, this privilege has induced aliens to settle in 
thatState in preference to others where they can- 
not vote email after they have become citizens of 
the United States. 

Now, sir, I wish to be fairly understood upon 
this question. As a general principle, [ do not 
think that any State of this Union ought to per- 
mit any person to exercise the right of an elector 
who is not either a native or a naturalized citizen 
of the United States. There may have been, and 
I think there was, a propriety in conferring the 
elective franchise upon the inhabitants of the 
Territory, actually resident therein, although not 
citizens, who had a right under the ordinance to 

articipate in the formation of the constitution. 

yond this the power, even under the ordinance, 
is extremely doubtful. Michigan has wisely con- 
fined herself within these limits. She has not fol- 
lowed the example of Ohio and Illinois. These 
States have been admitted into the Union, not- 
withstanding the extravagant provisions in their 
constitutions in favor of foreigners. Would it 
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| that has been done by the convention of Michi- 


| account to defer the final settlement of the dis- 


| thus again give rise to anarchy and confusion, 
_and perhaps to the shedding of blood? 
| feel confident that the people of Michigan, after 
| you have violated their rights by refusing to 


| have the Senators from Qhio and New Jersey 
| (Messrs. Ewine and Soutnarp] raised this ob- 


| nimity to pass over unimportant errors of judg- 
| ment committed by those who are in some degree 


| against Michigan. This, in truth, would be strain- 





| erroneously, the 


| re 


| are bone of your bone, and flesh of your flesh. 
| They have 
| resist what they believe to be oppression, 


Barve Their past history proves conclusively 
| day. Should the amendment of the Senator from 


| duce scenes of bloodshed and civil war along the 


| that Congress possess the power of annexing the 
| territory in dispute to the State of Ohio, and that 
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not be extremely ungracious to exclude Michi- 
gan, when no foreigner can ever hereafter enjoy 
the right of voting, except such as were resident 
within the limits of the State at the time of the 
formation of her constitution? 

According to the census it would appear that 
not more than from five to six hundred aliens 
could have been in that situation. At the present 
time it is probable that many of these have be- 
come naturalized citizens. he evil, if it be one, 
is very small. Within a short period it will en- 
tirely disappear. Would it be wise, would it be 
politic, would it be statesmanlike, to annul all 


CREE. SPAR 


gan merely for this reason? Ought we on this 
puted boundary between Ohio and Michigan, and 


Do you 


admit them into the Union at this time, would 
ever act under your law authorizing them to form 
a new constitution? We must all desire to see 
this unfortunate boundary question settled; and 
the passage of this bill presents the best, if not 
the only means of accomplishing a result so de- 
sirable. 

Have the people of Michigan, or any portion 
of them, ever complained of this part of their 
constitution? I would ask by what authority 


jection, whilst the people themselves are content? 
Even if they did commit an error in this respect, 
we ought to treat them as children, and not as 
enemies. It is the part of greatness and magna- \ 


dependent upon us. It would, indeed, be a severe 
measure of justice for the Congress of the United 
States, after having admitted Ohio and illinois 
into the Union, to close the door of admission 


ing at a gnat, and swallowing a camel! 
Suppose you deprive the people of Michigan of 
a territory to which they all believe, however 
have a right, and transfer it to 
rive them from your door and 
fuse to admit them into the Union: can an 
Senator here view the probable consequences wii 
composure? They are a high spirited and manly 
people. You cannot blame them for that. ‘They 


Ohio, and then 


een taught, by your example, to 
Will 
| they patiently submit to your decree? Will they 
tamely surrender up to Ohio that territory of 
| which they have been in possession for thirty 


that they will maintain what they believe to he 
their rights, to the death. You may have civil 
| war as the direct consequence of your vote this 


Ohio (Mr. Ewrne) prevail, whilst it will leave 
unsettled the question of boundary, so important 
to his own State, it may, and probably will pro- 


boundary line. I have expressed the opinion 


it is expedient to exercise it. The only mode of 
extorting a reluctant consent from the people of 
Michigan to this disposition, is to make it a con- 
dition of their admission, under the present con- 
stitution, into the Union. ‘The bill proposes to 
do so, and, in my humble judgment, Ohio is 
deeply interested in its passage. 
I shall now, following the example of my friend i 
from New York, (Mr. Wricut,] proceed to 
make some suggestions upon another point. They 
are intended merely as suggestions, for I can say, 
with truth, I have formed no decided opinion upon 
the subject. A friend called to see me last even- 
ing, and attempted to maintain the proposition 
that the several States, under the Constitution of 
the United States, and independent of the ordi- 
nance applicable to the Northwestern Territory, 
had the power of conferring the right to vote u 
foreigners resident within their Territories. This 
opinion was at war with all my former impres- 
sions. He requested me to do as he hud done, 
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and to read over the Constitution of the United 
States carefully, with a view to this question, I 
have complied with his request, and shall now 
throw out a few suggestions upon this subject, 
merely to clicit the opinion of others. 

The older | grow, the more I am inclined to be 
what is called ‘* a State rights man.’’ The peace | 


and security of this Union depends upon giving | 


to the Constitution a literal and fair construction, 
such as would be placed upon it bya plain, intel- 
ligent man, and not by ingenious construction, 
to increase the powers of this Government, and 
thereby diminish those of the States. The rights 


of the States, reserved to them by that instrument, || 


ought ever to be held sacred If then the Consti- 
tution leaves to them to decide according to their 
own discretion, unrestricted and unlimited, who 
shall be electors, it follows, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that they may, if they think proper, 
confer upon resident aliens the right of voting. | 
It has been supposed, and is, perhaps, gener- 
ally believed, that this power has been abridged 


that ** the citizens of each State shall be entitled | 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
several States.’’ 
ring upon a person not a citizen of the United | 
States the privilege of voting, necessarily consti- | 
tute him a citizen of such State? Is the elective | 


franchise so essentially connected with citizen- || 
ship that the one cannot exist without the other? || 


This is the question. If it be so, no State can 
exercise this power; because no State, by bestow- 
ing upon an alien the privilege of voting, can 
make him a citizen of that State, and thereby 
confer upon him * the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the several States.’’ Citizens are 
either natives of the country or they are natural- 
ized. To Congress exclusively belongs the power 
of naturalization; and I freely admit that no for- 
eigner can become a citizen of the United States 


Does then a State, by confer- || 


j 
} 
| 
| 











but by complying with the provisions of the acts 
of Congress upon this subject. But still we are 
brought back to the question, may not a State 
bestow upon a resident alien the right to vote, 
within its limits, as a personal privilege, without 
conferring upon him the other privileges of cifi- 
zenship, of ever intending to render it obligatory 
upon the other States to receive him as a citizen? 
Might not Virginia refuse to a foreigner who had | 
voted in Lilinois, without having been naturalized, 
“the privileges and immunities’’ of one of her 
citizens, without any violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? Would such an alien 
have any pretext for claiming, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the right to vote 
within a State where citizens of the United States 
alone are voters? 

It is certain that the Constitution of the United 
States, in the broadest terms, leaves to the States 
the qualifications of their own electors, or rather 
it does not restrict them in any manner upon this 
question. The second section of the first article 
provides ‘that the House of Representatives 
‘shall be composed of members chosen every 
* second year by the people of the several States, 
‘and the electors in each State shall have the 
* qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
* numerous branch of the State Legislature.’’ By 
the first section of the second article, ‘* each State 
* shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
* thereof may direct, a number of electors equal 
* to the whole number of Senators and Represent- 
* atives to which the State may be entitled in Con- 
‘gress.’’ Both these provisions seem to recog- 
nize in the States the most absolute discretion in 
deciding who shall be qualified electors. There 
is no declaration or intimation throughout the 
whole instrument that these electors ‘shall be cit- 
izens of the United States. Are the States not 
ieft to exercise this discretion in the same sov- 
ereign manner they did before they became par- 
ties to the Federal Constitution? There is at 
least strong plausibility in the argument, espe- 
cially when we consider that the framers of the 





Constitution, in order more effectually to guard 
the reserved rights of the States, inserted a pro- 
vision, ‘‘ that the powers not delegated to the 
* United States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
‘ ited by it to the States, or reserved to the States, 
* respectively, or to the people.”’ 

Without any stretch of imagination we might 
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conceive a case in which this question would 
shake our Union to the very center. Suppose 
the: the decision of the next presidential election 
should depend upon the vote of Illinois, and it 
could be made to appear that the aliens who voted 
under the constitution of that State had turned 
the scale in favor of the successful candidate. 
What would then be the consequence? Have we 


‘aright to rejudge her justice—to interfere with 
| her sovereign rights—to declare that her Legis- 
| lature seal 

|| Vice President in such manner as they thought 


not appoint electors of President and 


proper, and to annul the election? 

It is curious to remark that, except in a few 
instances, the Constitution of the United States 
has not prescribed that the officers elected or ap- 
pointed under its authority shall be citizens; and 
we all know, in practice, that the Senate have 
been constantly in the habit of confirming the 
nominations of foreigners as consuls of the United 
States. They have repeatedly done so, I believe, 


| in regard to other officers. 
by that clause in the Constitution which declares || 


I repeat that on this question I have formed no 
fixed opinion one way or the other. On the other 
points of the case I entertain the clearest convic- 
tion, that Michigan is entitled to admission into 
the Union. 

I have thus completed all I intend to say upon 
this subject. I have been most reluctantly drawn 
a second time into this debate. I had the admis- 
sion of Arkansas specially intrusted to my care. 
Few, ifany, of the objections urged against Mich- 
igan are applicable to Arkansas; but I could not 
conceal from myself the fact, that the admission 
of the one depended upon that of the other; and 
I am equally anxious to receive both the sisters. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February, 1836, 


On the motion to reject a Petition from Massachusetts, 
praying for the abolition of Slavery in the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. INGERSOLL said: 

Believing that the motion before the House will 
not reach the object entertained by either side, I 
have put together a resolution which it is m 
intention to submit for consideration, when it 
shall be perfectly in order. It runs thus: 

Resolved, That the holding of slaves is a right clearly 
recognized by the Constitution of the United States, and is 
thereby secured to the citizens of those States whose policy 
does not forbid it as the legitimate subject of individual 
property, and source of political influence and power, and 
all attempts to interfere with or molest them in its exercise 
or enjoyment are impolitic, unconstitutional, and unjust. 

Surely the proposition now before us does not 
go to the root of the evil. Encouragement to 
petitions having for their object the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, is deprecated, 
because (as has been said) it would be an enteri 
wedge to further interference. Rights exist whick 
are in themselves considered unquestionable. 
These are to be guarded from any and every 
encroachment. Be it so. Why not assert and 
maintain them, then, at once, without regasd to 
the mere incident which, although far from insig- 
nificant in itself, must be comparatively unim- 
portant? 

The nature of the motion now submitted is 
such as scarcely to afford an opportunity to de- 
cide either of the important questions to which 
attention has been called in the course of the de- 
bate. They are two: first, the one immediately 
involved in the memorial on the table, and ex- 
pressed on the face of it—the abolition or contin- 
uance of slavery in the District of Columbia; and 
secondly, the broader and more pressing inquiry, 
whether measures shall be. resorted to for 
purpose of assuaging the feelings, and arresting 
and eommanting attempts to interfere with the con- 
stitutional rights and personal security of the cit- 
izens of the slaveholding States. 

It will be perceived at once that the last of these 
inquiries is not directly involved at all in the 
ceeding before us. If it besoin any way it must 
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be incidentally only. In that sense I ca 
doubt it, slash has been made (as to the shone 
itself, or the probable remedy for it) a prominent 
object of remark throughout the discusSion. That 
the two things may have a bearing upon each 
other is altogether a reasonable conclusion, and 
in that view a separation of them in debate could 
not fairly be expected. But it is perfectly clear 
that the adoption of the resolution, or the rejec- 
tion of it, will adopt nothing with regard to the 
more important and interesting inquiry and com. 
plaint—the complaint of undue interference, and 
the inquiry how it can best be put a stop to at 
present, and avoided in future. If legislation be 
unnecessary to prevent the diffusion of injurious 
publications, they will be equally prevented, 
whether slavery be abolished in the District of 
Columbia or not. If legislation, on the other 
hand, be requisite for that purpose, it must stil] 
be resorted to, although slavery should be pre- 
served and perpetuated here as it originally stood 
and still exists in those sections of the two grow- 
ing empires that were cut off from their parent 
stocks for the exclusive legislation of the United 
States. 

Thus nothing will be gained or lost to the one 
question by the determination of the other, even 
if that determination itself were now within the 
reach of the House. Will the vote now aimed at 
reach the object that gentlemen on both sides of 
the question desire to attain? Will it fairly or 
effectually decide the point of abolition or con- 
servation anywhere? I fear not, and believing 
that to be the case, and believing also that a mere 
silent vote would not sufficiently explain the mo- 
tives which led to it, I will venture to trespass fora 
moment on the patience of the House, by urgi 
the reasons which induce me to wish that another 
course might have been taken. Before I sit down, 
I may trouble the House also with a remark as 
to the necessity, or the absence of it, of move- 
ments here in relation to the evils complained of 
in the southern and some of the western States. 

As to the whole question, the State of Pennsyl 
vania is peculiarly circumstanced. She has at 
this moment scarcely a remnant of slave popula- 
tion within her limits. Her soil and climate do 
not require it. A respectable part of her people, 
too, descendants of her patriarchal founder, and 
retaining all his primitive simplicity in feeling 
and in manners, consists of individuals who are 
supposed to be generally opposed to slavery, 
according to the sincerest convictions of their 
consciences. In their own practice they scrupu- 
lously refrain from it. Some of them rigidly 
abstain from those enjoyments, and even comforts 
of life which are the ordinary products of slave 
labor. Yet, in such a community, among a 
people whose mass and agercgate contain a large 
ingredient of the character | have described, feel- 
ings have been entertained and expressed, meas- 
ures have been adopted and promulgated, which, 
if the sympathies of the South are to be influenced 
by the promptness and sincerity of correspondi 
sympathies, cannot fail to win their affection an 
regard. I want to impress on the minds of hon- 
orable gentlemen around me, and, through them, 
on the nation, that, in the district which I have 
the honor in part to represent, there has been as 
cordial and animated an expression of sentiment 
on this irritating subject as could have resounded 
in acclamation from one of their own hospitable 
cities, or arisen from the midst of their own fertile 
fields. If Pennsylvania was the first to dispense 
with these institutions for herself, she has not 
been the Jast to buckle on her armor, and to 
extend the right hand of fellowship to her brethren 
of the South. I mean to make no vain boast of 

ty, to claim no merit here for her 
motives. History has recorded the event of her 
own abolition. t it stand, if you will, upon 
the present occasion, on the ground of her not 
wanting, for her own best interests, the conunu- 
ance of slavery. She certainly deems her condi- 
tion the better without it. Yet I have the satisfac- 
tion to say, without a boast, that our constituents 
are not apt to be backward in the duties of kind- 
ness and assistance at 1 moment of apprehendas 
or existing need. The flames which have been 





her pees 


devastating a portion of a sister city had not 
ceased to ety when they gave livieg proofs of 
the sincerity of their frie P> the ardor 
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and promptness with which they would lend their 
succor to their suffering friends. aie 
[ had hoped that there was no substantial dif- 


ference of opinion on the principal poirt, in this || 


House; and, therefore, as the representation is 
universal, that there could be virtually none in 
the nation. The chord that appeared to vibrate 
in harmony here is only responsive to sounds 
that have Sean uttered on the banks of almost 
every river north of the Susquehanna to the ex- 
tremest limits of the land. Until very recently | 
these strings would not have been struck at all. 


An occasion had not before presented itself when || 
such utterance would have been necessary, and |. 


in the absence of necessity it would have been 
unwise. The North deemed itself bound, indeed, 
to abstain from a discussion that would have been 
eminently unprofitable at any former period of 
the national history. Their patriots had united 
in planting seed which was to be left peculiarly, 
if not exclusively, to the culture of their co- 
patriots of the South. There grew up from it | 
a sensitive plant that would scarcely bear the 
slightest touch; and, by common consent, its deli- 
cacy was respected, and all interference with it | 
was areigee ee 
Time, however, in its experimental course, | 
ve birth to prodigious changes in the colonial 
institutions in another country; and the officious 
sensibilities of some of its own subjects were in- | 
fluenced to an attempt to fasten or frighten them | 
upon us. The standard was raised with a pru- | 
dence at least equal to the zeal which prompted 
its erection at a distance from the scene where | 
the effect was to be produced. Some few mis- 
guided individuals answered to the signal. We 
of the North—its actual population, strangers to 
all that was conceived or in progress about us— 
began to suffer under the stigma of hostility | 
and incendiary disposition towards our southern 
brethren. I cannot be mistaken when I say that 
the belief was general that the whole northern 
opulation was arrayed in feeling against them. 
t was necessary to disabuse both them and the 
misjudging few who were equally in error among 
ourselves. An early effort was made among 
those who had descended from the first laborers 
in the blood-stained fields of the Revolution; who 
fell at Lexington; who, on a memorable occasion, 
gave the tea to the deep. Their motives were 
explained; and the necessity of resistance to for- 





| 
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eign intermeddling and domestic folly was made || domestic massacre. Accordingly, more than once 


manifest by one who, contemporary with the 
early history and councils of the Republic, and 
now its time-honored sage, knew best how to 
illustrate the character of the Federal compact, and 
the duties which, as a compromise, it enjoined. 
The citizens of Pennsylvania were not less 
prompt in the expression of their decided disap- 
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I come to ask them, in behalf of the North; of 
those who have done all that could be expected, 
or that has been required; of those who are pre- 

ared to do whatever may be necessary or useful 
in the od of greater need—I merely ask that che 
subject shall be approached (now that it must be 


|| met in this great council) with mutual forbearance 


and respect. Jealousy herself ought not to doubt 


|| the disposition to keep the relations between the 


two sections of the country free from all influ- 
ences, except those that are the most generous 
and just. My object is to allay excitement, by 
roving, if I can, that the causes of it exist no 
onger, and that they will not arise hereafter, 
| unless they are excited by the conflict of unne- 
| cessary and irritating discussion. 
in accounting for much of the feeling that has 
extended through the southern States, I address 
| myself rather to their distant fellow-citizens than 
| to themselves. Indignation at attempted or per- 
| petrated wrongs was not to be condemned or 
wondered at. If half the effects imputed to it 
are likely to ensue from the interference that is 
complained of, that drop of cold blood that stirs 
| or stagnates in the veins of a native of the South 
| would be rebellious to his nature. It is not be- 
cause any attempts could be made with success 
| at actual emancipation, much less at the final 
| overthrow of law and order, that those things 
| are deprecated. One wide-spread revolution, end- 
| ing in the supremacy of a population of African 
| descent, is, I presume, too chimerical and absurd 
to be within the serious apprehension of any one. 
| Moral force and well-digested discipline, capacity 
for order and arrangement, wisdom to direct, and 
valor not to be subdued, among the high-minded 
and well-educated citizens of that section of the 
| country, forbid the idea of anything like perma- 
nent or extensive mischief. 

Yet there are evils of a less wide-spread influ- 
ence, of which the dread is by no means visionary ; 
and with regard to them, early alarm, and steady 
watchfulness and precaution, are only true wis- 
dom. . 

A distinguished and eloquent Representative 
from Virginia once declared upon this floor that 
the midnight bell never tolled for fire at Rich- 
mond, that the mother did not clasp her infant 
more closely to her breast. It was, in his esti- 
mation no idle fear that doubted between the perils 
of accidental conflagration and the horrors of 






































has the tocsin sounded to the rescue from exist- 
ing or clearly meditated insurrection. The fires 
of servile war were actually lighted at Southamp- 
ton; and although they were speedily extin- 
guished, they left a section of our common coun- 
try clothed in the garments of affliction. The 
best of your citizens have been occasionally called 





probation of all attempts to disturb the settled 
faith of the Union, This was done in well at- 
tended meetings of the people, whose sentiments, 
itis said, are never wrong. The expression was 
as emphatic as the sentiment which it sprang from 
was cordial and sincere. The promises and the 
pledges of friendship were pure and unalloyed. 
t they were individual and unofficial. Our 
friends of the South seemed to look for somethin 
more. A manifesto of good will was sdaneind 
from a source that might be regarded at once per- 
manentand responsible. Accordingly, at the very 
first opportunity that presented itself, at the now 
recent meeting of the islature, the Executive 
of Pennsylvania, in his annual message, openly 
echoed the sentiments and judgments of the peo- 
ple. If it be necessary, the egislature will do 
the like. What further do the intelligence and 
power of the South require? Nothing; literally 
nothing. In the best judgments of their wise and 
honorable men, they ought to be, and they will 
be satisfied. What measures they will adopt for 
themselves, thus assured against distant aggres- 
sion, must be for their own wisdom to decide, 
and their own firmness to execute. They have 
stout hearts and arms. Whether (I will 
add) in the course which may be governed by 
Divine Providence, the day shall come when they 
will choose to make arrangements for safe and 
— emancipation, must be left under that 


ance which cannot err—exclusively to them- 
selves 
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on to sit in special commission on the unhappy 
victims of a salutary vengeance, and it has been 
necessary, on such occurrences, to present to 
other evil-doers a terrible example. Single in- 
stances of ferocious assassination have also oc- 
curred. An unhappy slave has been convicted 
within the last sone in this very District of an 
attempt to murder his mistress as she slept. An 
anticipation of such scenes in times to come, 
prompted by the fatal recollection of them in 
times past, may well arouse the anxious feelings, 
the active indignation of those to whom belongs 
the care of the helpless and the feeble. 

We need not go far back in time to discover 
among the outbreakings of slavery traces of some 
of the bloodiest butcheries that history records. 
The elements of fury that could not be satisfied— 
of a brutal appetite for blind and indiscriminate 
revenge, never were more aptly mixed for mis- 
chief than in the instance of the revolution of St. 
Domingo. Rome, in the dark hour of the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, did not exhibit a darker pic- 
ture of human suffering and human crime. 

*¢ All hate had license given it; all rage reigns; 
See en tee 
o wi — _ $ 
Not infants in the porch of life were free. 


Virgins and widows, matrons, tender wives, 
All died.”? 


Independently of the threat of attack on life, it 
is impossible to overlook the perfectly justifiable 
motives that give value to property, and make it 
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a duty to guard it from violation, The Consti- 
tution communicates this character to the right 
of the slaveowner, and secures him in the enjoy- 
ment of it. It does more—much more. Its first 
article confers an importance on slave population 
dearer, in the estimate of freemen, and in its con- 
stitution, towards the legitimate exercise of sov- 
ereign power, than any which grows out of mere 
pecuniary circumstances. In the established ratio 
of representation, and the consequent influence 
of the Representatives, and the force and dignity 
they enjoy for themselves and for their constitu- 
ents, there is (as ali of us familiarly know) an 
additional power vested in the slaveholding States 
derived from that circumstance alone, equal to 


‘three fifths of what they would possess if every 


slave were a free man, and to all intents a citizen. 

When life or property, or the privilege of rep- 
resentation, is invaded, or threatened with inva- 
sion, a spirit of more than opposition is aroused, 
and resistance to the uttermost is the consequence 
I thus freely acknowledge, because I deeply feel, 
how natural is the impulse which would prevent 
and repel encroachment, that would meet it at the 
onset, or anticipate its organization. But I con- 
fess it appears to me that the occasion now pre- 
sented is not calculated to call forth, and would 
but waste, the feelings of alarmed affection, of 
watchful stewardship, of indignant patriotism, to 
which I have adverted. No attempt is here made 
to interfere with any of these sacred rights. The 
same Constitution which gives a thrice-told secur- 
ity to the possessor of slaves, and guards him 
from the invasion of his undoubted privileges, 
confers, tov, on Congress the power to exercise 
exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, in such 
district (limited to ten miles in extent) as may 
become the seat of the Federal Government. 

I am not about to argue the question, whether 
this large grant does, or does not, include the 
power to abolish slavery. Such discussion would, 
at all events, be premature, and is out of the course 
which itis my object at present to pursue. Legis- 
lation, however, is sovereignty; and it may be 
that, ina given event, Congress can pass upon 
that grave subject without encroaching upon an 
rights, vested or contingent, admitted or alleged, 
1 will not anticipate the contingency of a previous 
abolition in Maryland and Virginia, and of the 
united voice of all the inhabitants of the District, 
raised in one general prayer for abolition. Nor 
do I overlook the proviso in the cession from 
Virginia, the true construction of which must 
limit it, I think, to landed property. Itis eas 
to perceive, on the other hand, an essential dif- 
ference between the voluntary sacrifices of a par- 
ticular State surrendering its own property, as 
would be the case where it is done through its 
particular representatives, and the corresponding 
movements of Congress upon petitions from a 
distance with regard to a District which has no 
especial representation. I do not mean to argue 
that Congress can legislate away this property, 
even with the consent of the owners; but I am 
not prepared to admit that they can not. Certainly 
avery different issue is presented by those in- 
quiries from that which grows out cf the sup- 
posed daring inroads of foreign enemies and do- 
mestic traitors. It would be greatly to be deplored 
that the case should be made to assume a false 
position, and thata question so easily to be re- 
solved as that which rests upon the plain letter 
of the Constitution, should be embarrassed by 
difficulties that its spirit alone can overcome, and 
be confounded with a question that is altogether 
different and (at least comparatively speaking) 
doubtful. I would not be understood as requir- 
ing that the question of abolition here should be 
left undetermined: but I would have it met when- 
ever it is encountered, fairly and fully. Let it 
be so determined, if at all, as will place it at rest, 
now and forever; a‘ rest for ourselves, and at rest 
for the whole civilized world; so at rest, as will 
afford an answer even to the agitating orator of 
the British Parliament, whose itinerant humanity 
has extended, as it should seem, in tender mercy 
to the superintendence of our domestic institu- 
tions. 

How will a mere vote upon the little emergency 
of this little petition effect the object? Take it 
in any sense. From how many souls, male and 
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female, adults and minors, does it come? I speak 
of it with entire respect; but I allude to its nu- 
merical strength, compared with that of the whole 
Republic. Thirteen, or a hundred and thirty, or 
thirteen hundred, if you will. What is that to 
thirteen or fourteen millions? Every day ma 
bring forth new memorials of the same or—whic 
is the same thing in the view I am now taking— 
of an opposite character. Would the simple re- 
jection of any number of them avail? No, sir. 
Ominous suggestions are contained in the conclu- 
sion of this very paper, that the petitioners are 
not readily to be turned aside. Applications may 
be renewed again, and again, an ain. The 
whole time of the House and the whole business 
of the nation may be suspended by the discus- 
sion or decision of them in detail, in settling, one 
by one, memorials without number; in the ex- 

ression of indignation within these walls, and 
in the exercise of a persevering obstinacy with- 
out them. In such a conflict, the race would not 
probably be to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. 

Heretofore petitions have been referred, or laid 
upon the table. An honorable gentleman has 
said the circumstances are different at present. 
Then treat them differently. Do not let them 
remain unanswered, as they will be in effect by 
simple rejection in each case, but take or make 
an early opportunity (if it must be) to decide 
them all. In that decision, pronounce an em- 
phatic vindication of all we do. 

Besides, these detailed decisions—which I con- 
fess'I deprecate—may not be uniform. To say 
nothing of the effect that may be produced on | 
particular members by the character and language | 
of particular memorials, by their peculiar knowl- 
edge of some sets of petitioners and want of 
knowledge of others, and a consequent predis- 
position or indisposition to listen to their requests; 
in anything like a doubtful case majorities may 
vibrate from circumstances altogether adventi- 
tious, and this may possibly be considered a case 
of that description. There are, I think, some 
ninety-nine Representatives from slaveholding 
States, and one hundred and forty-one from those 
which are not. Ido not know that this makes 
an essential difference. I hope it does not. But 
it may operate in some degree, as early habits of 
thinking and association cannot fail to act upon | 
the mind. Members may be absent from their | 
seats. Inthe shapes which this subject assumes, 
momentous as in some aspects it is, it may come | 
up any and every day. It may steal upon the | 
House unconsciously to itself, and almost so to 
the mover. We have had but few days for pre- 
senting petitions. On each, I believe, it has been | 
the subject of discussion; and, if this motion 

»revails, the result in the different cases will have 
een different. I could not ask for a better illus- 
tration. For every member to be every hour in 
his os watchful of all and partaking of all, 
would be more than mortal strength and clear- | 
sightedness would bear. It would require the 
eyes of Argus, and as many hands. We cannot 
forget, besides, the mournful memento which has | 
been already, more than once already, repeated 
among us—the shafts of death that have already | 
fallen thickly in the midst of us to manifest our 
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the General Government could not touch if it 
would, and would not if it could. If individuals 
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are found trespassing on rights so delicate and |} REMARKS OF HON. AARON WARD 


sacred as these, they can be punished. If the in- 
struments of their misdeeds, the publications and 
other missiles of mischief, can be discovered, they 
may be destroyed. By the old law, misdoers taken 
in the mainour, with proofs of guilty conduct and 
design about them, were liable not only to be 
arrested without warrant, but hung up without 
arraignment. The evidence of their offense was 
flagrant in their hands. They were themselves 
reeking with criminal act and purpose beyond, 
as was believed, the possibility of denial, and 
therefore beyond the necessity of further or formal 
roof. 

r Modern usage, it is true, has given to the penal 
law a milder aspect. Proof is not dispensed with 
the rather because it is satisfactory and clear. 
The law now interposes and prevents the con- 
summation of the crime. It arrests the flight of 
the criminal, and compels him to restore his ill- 
gotten gains. It stands guard over the safety of 
the citizen and the State by exercising the glori- 
ous attribute of preventive justice. It reserves, 
however, the last offices of vengeance until guilt 
has been duly proved before the competent tri- 
bunal—has been made manifest, not only in ex- 
istence, but in evidence, to the face of day. It 
needs not the acknowledgment of the criminal, 
or the positive and direct proof of his misdeed. 
The mute eloquence of circumstances still makes 
its due impression, and often unaided does its 
office. It consists of the half-extinguished torch 
of the malignant incendiary—of the bleeding vic- 
tim of the highway robber—of the telltale drop 
upon the dagger of the dark assassin. 

To reach these objects is properly the duty of 
the municipal law. It is within the power of 
every well-constituted civil society to vindicate 
itself. The powers and the privileges of the 
General Government (extensive and useful as I 
believe they are and ought to be) cannot, in mat- 
ters of a criminal nature, suspend or supersede 
the municipal regulations of a particular com- 
monwealth. 

The establishment of post roads, constitutional 
to the letter, could not dedicate that portion of 
the territory of a State over which they pass to 
the use of a band of highwaymen. Jurisdiction 
and legislation, too, remain to every other pur- 
pose as entire after the establishment of the post 
road as before. The analogous and incidental 
establishment of post offices is liable to the same 








results. Can any one suppose that a magic circle | 


is drawn around the office where the mail is 
opened to diffuse the blessings of intelligence and 
affection; the cement of private and public union; 
the principles of happy and virtuous association; 
but ready, perhaps, also to disgorge the poison- 
ous effluvia of insurrection, discord, and death; 
and that within that circle everything is inacces- 
sible to the approach of the municipal law? 

The SPEAKER here suggested that the ques- 











tion before the House did not cover the subject | 


which the gentleman from Pennsylvania was now 
discussing. 

Mr. INGERSOLL observed that he was aware 
that he owed to the indulgence of the House the 





feebleness and mortality. 

Thus, one day a petition may be received, the | 
next rejected, and the third laid on the table, and | 
the fourth perhaps thrown under the table. What | 
is the result to ourselves, to the nation, to the | 
world? Nothing—worse than nothing; uncer- 
tainty and doubt; that fear of change that per- | 
plexes nations. This body owes to itself the | 
aim at least, and the attainment, as nearly as may | 


be practicable, of consistency in its doings. Acts 


of legislation ought not, under similar circum- 


veer with} the flag at the topmast head, but to be 
steadfast and true as the needle upon the deck. 

I promised, before taking my seat, to say a 
word as to the suggestion, coming from a high 
official source, of the propriety of congressional 
regulations over the Post Office respecting these 
grave matters. I am inclined to doubt the neces- 
sity, rather than to withhold, if desired, the pas- 
sage of a remedial statute. It is a question of 
police—of mere police; and that is a subject which 


stancea, in the course of a political voyage, to | 






rivilege of making the last few remarks which 
rad fallen from him. It was a subject, however, 
in many of its relations so delicate and so dis- 
turbing, that he was anxious to say at once what 
appeared to him to belong to it, even incidentally. 
He would cheerfully conform to the suggestion 
of the Chair, and conclude with a single remark. 

Let us seek the important objects which all of 
us have in view with the best feckings and through 
the proper means, and we cannot fail to attain 
|them. They consist of the harmony and the 
| happiness of the Republic, the preservation and 
|| phosperity of the Union. In endeavoring to at- 
tain them, let us, the Representatives of the peo- 
|| ple, with one accord seek to bring together, not 
| the opima spolia of an ancient battle crimsone 

with the life’s blood of common enemies, but the 


first-fruits of a generous patriotism, the willing 
offerings of every section of a common country; 
and let us place them, with the aspirations of 
fervent and devoted hearts for her tranquillity 
and happiness, upon one common altar. 


; 
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In THE House or Representatives, 
April 26, 1836. 

The bill authorizing the President of the United States 
to accept the services of Volunteers, being under consider. 
ation— 

Mr. WARD said he should detain the House 
with but very few remarks of his on the subject 
of the amendment to the bill under consideration. 
He looked upon it as one of the most important 
bills that had come before the House this session: 
and the most important feature of the bill, in his 
opinion, was the eighth section, which authorizes 
the President to raise and organize an additional 
regiment of dragoons and mounted riflemen, to 
be composed of the same number and rank as the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates; to receive the same pay and allow- 
ances; to be subject to the same rules and regula- 
tions, and to be engaged for the like term, and 
upen the same conditions, in al] respects what- 
ever,as arc stipulated for the regiment of dragoons 
now in the service of the United States. The 
force provided for in this section would be im- 
mediately added to our present military establish- 
ment, and would afford more security to the 
inhabitants on our extensive western frontier, 
now threatened with an attack from a savage foe, 
than five times their number of infantry. The 
country where they would be stationed, being an 
extensive prairie, was peculiarly well calculated 
for the operations of a force of this character on 
account of the celerity with which they can move 
from post to post. Such a force added to the 
regiment now stationed there, would render most 
essential service. By overawing the Indians, it 

would prevent them from making any aggressions 
upon our settlement, and thereby avert the im- 

ending danger of a general frontier war. The 

ndians, as it was well known, and as we had 
been warned by the experienced and vigilant gen- 
tleman from Missouri, [Mr. AsHLey,] must see 
the force by which they are to be resisted in 
order to be deterred from hostilities. Some few 
of them have heard of our strength, and the extent 
of our resources, but generally they were ignorant 
or incredulous of the superiority of our force. 
The policy which induced that honorable gentle- 
man to move this amendment to the bill, while 
in Committee of the Whole, was founded on 
humanity, a just estimate of the Indian character, 
and true economy. 

In the present agitated state of the Indian 
tribes, it was of the utmost consequence that 
Congress should take such measures for the pres- 
ervation of peace as would be most effective, 
without any regard to the expense. Experience 
had shown that it was much easier and cheaper 
to prevent Indian hostilities thah to repress them. 
The vast expenditure of blood and treasure in 
the Black Hawk war, and in the war still raging 
in Florida, might, as we were told by men of 
experience and sagacity, have been prevented by 
the presence of a small force of a similar character 
to that now proposed. Asa measure of a: 
therefore, it seemed to him that this was decidedly 
preferable to any other that Congress could adopt; 
for, if this force was raised without delay, and 
stationed at the several military establishments 
on these borders, it would be the surest means 
that we could have of restoring confidence to our 
citizens, and also of preventing the hostilities 
which were now a poche: : 

The President of the United States, it was true, 
was authorized, by the first section of the bill, to 
accept the services of ten thousand volunteers, by 
companies or regiments, who might associate and 
offer themselves for the service, for the term of 
six or twelve months, to be clothed at their own 
expense, but to be armed and equipped at the 
expense of the Government, and their commis- 
sioned officers to be appointed in the manner pre- 
scribed by law in the several States and Terri- 

tories to which such company or companies shall 
respectively belong; but it was = to be ob- 
served that the power vested in the Pre 
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this section would only be exercised in the cases 
enumerated in the Constitution, viz: when it 
might be necessary to call forth the militia ‘‘ to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
rection, and repel invasions.’’ Now, before this 
force could be raised, organized, and brought inta 
the field, the whole western frontier of our coun- 
try might be overrun and laid waste, and its in- 
habitants butchered. But, if the section under 
consideration should be retained, as he trusted it 
would be, judgin from the decided vote which 
jt received in t 


teers not required; thereby saving a large sum to 
our Treasury, to be disposed of as Congress in 
its wisdom might hereafter direct. It was no part 
of our policy to provoke a war either with the 
Indians or with any other Power; and it was our 
bounden duty to avail ourselves of all proper 
means for its prevention. 


War had recommended such a force as it pro- 

oses to raise. To undeceive those who might 
fave supposed that the subject had not been 
brought to the notice of the head of the Depart- 
ment of 
subject of the defense of the western frontier was 


under consideration in the Committee on Mili- | 


tary Affairs, the chairman of that committee [Mr. 
Jounson] called upon the Secretary of War for 
his views in regard to the best method that could 
be adopted for the protection of the frontier ex- 
posed to the hostile incursions of the Indians, 
and received, in reply, the copy of a letter ad- 
dressed by the Secretary to the Hon. Tuomas 
H. Benton, of the Senate, wherein he says, as 
follows: 

“T submit herewith a report from the Quartermaster 
General, containing same valuable suggestions made by 
that experienced officer, which | cannot but recommend to 
your consideration.” 

In the report thus referred to as having been 
made by the gallant General Jesup, Mr. W. 
found (he said) the following judicious remarks: 

‘* Five thousand men, of whom fifteen hundred should be 
mounted, are necessary for the defense of this line, and it 
cannot safely be trusted to less. It will. therefore, be readily 
perceived that, in the views [ have taken, I have had no 
reference to the existing military establishments ; for expe- 
rience has shown that it is entirely inadequate to the de- 
fense of the country. We have neither artillery sufficient 
for the forts on the sea-board, nor infantry and cavalry 
sufficient for the interior frontier. If the companies were 
placed on a war establishment, and provision made to arm 
one of the regiments of infantry with Hall’s rifles, and 
mount it when the service should require it, complete pro- 
tection might be afforded to the whole country. The ex- 
pense may perhaps be objected to, but I have yet to learn 
that the blood of American citizens is to be estimated by 
dollars and cents; and if it were, that system which is 
most efficient will be found the cheapest in the end.’’ 


Mr. W. was gratified (he said) to find himself 
sustained in the views he had taken in regard to 
the expediency of organizing another regiment 
of dragoons, as also in regard to the efficiency of 
such a corps for this service, by the opinion of so 
experienced and able an officer as General Jesup. 
Nevertheless, he would take this occasion to say 
that he would give his vote for the proposition 
were he not supported in it, for it should be re- 
membered that we were now legislating for a 
district of country much exposed to the hostil- 
ities of a savage foe, and presenting a frontier in 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, of upwards 
of eight hundred miles, which could not, in his 
judgment, be safely left to the protection of in- 
fantry only. Besides this consideration, we had 
been called upon by the Representatives of Mis- 
souri and Louisiana, and the Delegates of Ark- 
ansas and Florida, to adopt this measure; and 
we were assured by them, in the strongest lan- 
guage, that without such an addition to our peace 
establishment their constituents will not consider 
themselves secure in their persons and property, 
both of which this Government was bound, on 
every principle, to protect. In respect to the ex- 
pediency of this measure, it was a sufficient con- 
sideration with him that our fellow-citizens who 
were more immediately interested in its adoption 
considered it necessary for their protection. 

The honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 

AWEs] was desirous of knowing whether the 

ommittee on Mili Affairs, of which he 
(Mr. W.) had the honor to be a member, have 
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had this subject under consideration, and, if so 


In reply, he had to say that the expediency of 


raising this additional corps was discussed in the | 


: ; . r 
whether it was not rejected by that committee. | 


| 


committee, and, after much deliberation, it was | 


true that the committee rejected it by one vote | 
only; but whether all the members of the com- | 


mittee were present at the time, he was not now 
prepared tostate. Perhaps it was proper for him 
to observe that he was one of the number who 
were in favor of the measure at that time. He 
was then influenced in some measure by the cir- 
cumstances that, at the early period of the session, 


|| be called into service in Florida was under consider- 


| 





| 


| supported in the House by the mover, and 7 the 


ent , _ || gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Grascock, 
It has been urged as an objection to this section, | 





ation, the honorable gentleman from that Territor 


(Mr. Wuire} offered an amendment to that bill | 
| providing for an additional regiment, which was 


and | 


/ || others, and seemed to meet the approbation of a 
that neither the President nor the Secretary of | 


decided majority of the House. That amendment | 
was, however, withdrawn at the instance of the | 


honorable chairman of the Committee of Ways | 
and Means, with the understanding that the prop- || 


osition would be renewed ina separate bill, or 
as an amendment to some other bill. 
regretted (he said) that the honorable gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Hawes] had moved to re- 
strict the appointment of graduates of the Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point, as officers of this 
regiment, with the declaration that, without this 
amendment he would feel himself bound to vote 
against the bill. It was a restriction which ap- 

eared to him (Mr. W.) as wholly uncalled for. 

he gentleman apprehended that the application 
of the citizens of the West, who were the best 


Mr. W. || 


ualified for the service, would be rejected, and | 


the graduates of the Military Academy preferred 
to them. But there was no ground for any such 
apprehension. 
officers of the Army; and he wou!d remind the 
gentleman that the regiment of dragoons, now in 
the service, was composed chiefly of officers from 
that section of country, with the gallant and dis- 
tinguished Colonel Dodge at their head. Did not 
the gentleman consider, Also, that if any of the 
graduates at West Point should be appointed to 
this corps, they are the sons of our own citizens, 
and are selected.from every poet of the country, 
in numbers proportioned to the representation on 
this floor, and that, too, from all classes of our 


fellow-citizens, whether they happen to be-poor | 


orrich? If there were any appointments to the 


dragoon regiment now in service from the grad- | 


The West had its full share of | 


uates of that valuable and much-abused institu- | 


tion, they were selected as the most deserving and 
talented young men in our Army; and selected 


from a class of officers who, in point of correct | 


deportment and scientific acquirements in their 


profession, would bear a favorable comparison | 


with any class of officers in this or any other coun- 
try. Moreover, he would ask whether it was not 


good policy to place young officers of promise and | 


talent in this service, that they might, after due ex- 
perience, become eminently fitted for it. 
it be the wish of the gentlenfan, or the pleasure of 
the House, to adopt this amendment, he should 
not, so faras regarded himself, complain of it, but 
still he must say that he could see no reason for 
its adoption. The appointing power was left by 
the bill with our distinguished Chief Magistrate, 
and he had no apprehension but that a judicious 
and proper selection of officers would be made. 
He earnestly hoped that the section under consid- 
eration would be retained, whether the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky 
should be adopted or rejected. 


SERVICES OF VOLUNTEERS. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Wenpwnespar, May 4, 1836. 


Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, reported with amendments the bill 
from the House of Representatives to authorize 
the President of the United States to accept the 
services of volunteers for the defense of the fron- 
tiers, and moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of that bill. 


Should | 
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Mr. EWING, of Ohio, hoped the amendments 
would be allowed to take the usual course, and 
lie for consideration; and tnat the land bill, which 
was the order for yesterday, would now be taken 
up and disposed of before any other subject 
should be taken up. 

Mr. LINN said that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, no obstacle should be thrown in the wa 
of the final action of the Senate on the land bill. 


In some remarks made by him some days since, . 


when a motion was made to adjourn over from 
Friday to Tuesday, he had said that he could not 
vote for such an adjournment, knowing as he did 
the exposed state of the western frontier, and of 
the imminent danger that an Indian war would 
break out, and that he was anxious that business 
should progress rapidly with a view to reach the 
bill to increase the Army of the United States, 
which was of the utmost importance to the State 
he had the honor to represent. But as it was his 
intention to redeem every pledge made by him, 
expressed or implied, in this House or out of it, 
he would not impede in any way the decision on 
the land bill. Some observations have been made 
as to the great necessity of finally disposing of 
that bill, and the implied pledge to take it up 
to-day. He must be permitted tosay, he saw no 
imperative reason for pushing it, to the delay of 


/a measure providing for the protection of our 
| citizens from Indian barbarities. He hoped gen- 


tlemen would consider the lives of our citizens of 
more value than the division of the surplus money. 
He could consider nothing more worthy their im- 
mediate attention than the protection of our fron- 
tiers, threatened, as they now had good reason 
to apprehend, with the greatest of dangers, and 
particularly as that frontier had been placed in its 
present critical attitude by the action of the Gov- 
ernment in throwing large masses of Indians on 
them contrary to the wishes of the frontier States, 
and in defiance of the solemn protest of one of 
them. He asked the Senate to look at that fron- 
tier from North to South, and they would see a 
vast column of Indians, the base of which rested 
on Texas, now fighting for independence, and 
against which province the Mexicans were waging 
a war of extermination and perfidy. No Senator 
can turn his eyes from this examination without 
being convinced that a train of the most inflam- 
mable materials is laid around our borders, ready 
at any moment to have a spark applied and light 
up the flame of war—of an Indian war, of all 
others the most appalling. There was a moral 
obligation imposed on the Government of not 
only effectually protecting this frontier, but to 
preserve its tranquillity, which could not, under 
any circumstances, be got over. He was under 
a sort of pledge not to oppose a speedy decision 
of the land bill, but he hoped gentlemen would 
not consider it of as much importance as the 
measure now pressed on the consideration of the 
Senate by his honorable collecgue. 

Mr. PRESTON stated that the amendments 
proposed the addition of a regiment of dragoons 
and also a considerable augmentation of the 
Army, It was suggested that strange occur- 
rences had taken place on our frontier; that an 
army, flushed with conquest and rendered furious 
from the taste of blood, was rapidly approachin 
our frontier. Rumors of this slawiates were oa 
calculated to produce a certain degree of anxiety 
in the bosoms of American citizens. His own 
imagination had been startled—his feelings deeply 
pained; he had been sensible even of somethin 
of indignation at the rumors of outrages, appall- 
ing to humanity, which had reached him. His 
feelings had been roused; our countrymen, our 
friends, our relatives, massacred in cold blood, 
and, as report says, in violation of every sort of 
pledge; massacred after surrendering to a power~ 
ful Ee, acting under an able ees com- 
mander. But the rumors went still further. It 
was said that there had been negotiations with 
the Indians on the frontier, for the purpose of 
enlisting their hostilities against our citizens. 
True, there was no other foundation for these 
statements but these rumors, and these rumors 
were in themselves Pp wytescieat b Gentlemen 
who are well versed in the geography of the coun- 
try, had been unable to trace the operations on the 
map. The whole was a mass of great confusion. 
We are all possessed with some vague ideas that 
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something horrible has happened. In this state 
of things, perplexed by vague and general ru- 
mors, we are presented with a case of possible 
necessity, to urge us to hasten a measure, in ref- 
erence to which it seems to be particularly desir- 
able that the Senate should have the most exact 
information on the subject. There may be gen- 
tlemen who had better information than he had, 
and, if so, they should come forward and com- 
municate it. 

Rumor says, that a distinguished officer—a 
major general in the American Army—on the 
frontier has made a call on the Executive of three 
States for a force of militia, and that the militia, 
to the number of seven thousand, have been em- 
bodied. It is supposed thata still stronger meas- 
ure will become necessary, and that the Execu- 
tive arm will have to be extended before a more 
tranquil state of things can be produced. He 
was as willing as his friend [Mr. Linn] to protect 
the frontier. He was as ready togo as far when- 
ever the exigencies of circumstances should re- 
quire it; but he hoped that gentlemen would not 
suffer their feelings to be excited and urged be- 
ince what the law of nations would justify. He 

oped that gentlemen would concur with him in 
opinion that they did not come here to indulge 
private and personal feelings, but to shape their 
course 80 as to insure the greatest advantages to 
those whom they represented. He could not sit 
down without saying that his feelings had been | 
pained; and he would repeat that he was ready 
to go as far as his friend from Missouri to pro- 
tect the frontier, and, in all circumstances, to go 
as far as he would in doing that which was right. 
He hoped that some gentleman would take the 
necessary steps to obtain the information so much 
desired on the subject. Asa member of the Mil- 
itary Committee, he would be glad that all possi- 
ble information should be before the Senate, and 
that the measure should not be pressed until that 
information should be obtained. He did not come 
into the Senate to-da amo to go into this | 
question. He shoul ready at any time to 

o into the consideration of the subject, but he 
thought the best course now was to dispose of 
the land bill, and afterwards to consider this | 
bill. 

Mr. CLAY said, the proposition, if he under- | 
stood it, was to take up a military bill from the | 
House, passed this morning, providing for an | 
increase of the Army, and authorizing the calling | 
out of ten thousand volunteers. Every Senator | 
here was undoubtedly as willing as the gentle- | 
man from South Carolina, to do whatever the | 
honor, interest, and tranquillity of the country 
required to be done. But he must see a very | 
different state of things from any that had as yet | 
presented itself, before he should be willing to | 
interrupt the pacific relations of the Government, | 
and precipitating it into a war with Mexico. If 
there was a cause, a just and righteous cause for 
such a step, he trusted we should act promptly 
and manfully; but, as yet, we had but rumors of 
the inhuman scenes which were said to have been | 
enacted As yet, so far as respected this coun- 
try, there was no ground for engaging in hostil- 





It was not yet the proper time to go into the | 
consideration of this subject. It should be taken | 
up deliberately, and with all the information that | 
could possibly be obtained. It was proposed to | 
augment the military force of the country; and | 
it was proper to consider by how large a num- 
ber of men, and of officers capable of command- 
ing them. Perhaps an increase of both was | 
necessary; but without a great and controlling | 
necessity, there should be an increase of neither. | 

He came into the Senate this morning under | 
the full expectation that a final disposition would | 
be made of the land bill before proceeding to the | 
consideration of any other subject. There was | 
time enough to look into this measure. There | 
was no particular urgency for rg re | it at, 
this moment. He had been told that we had lately | 
at Tampa bay seven thousand men, engaged in a | 
contest with six or seven hundred miserable In- 
dians; these we had neither conquered nor found ; 
and unless we could show a somewhat better 
capacity for war, we had better refrain from en- 
gsgin in one. nc 

f ta Anna should commence hostilities 
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with us—if he should invade our frontier, and he 
had as yet shown no such intention—what was 
to prevent our transporting this force from Tampa 
bay to the Sabine, to prevent any violation of 
neutrality and of existing treaties in that quarter? 
_ But unless there was an actual or threatened in- 


vasion we were not called upon for any active | 


measures. At any rate, we wanted information. 
_Has no communication been made to our Gov- 
‘ernment from that of Mexico?—no assurances 

been given that existing treaties would be re- 
spected? Ifso,letus have them. A call, in his 

opinio#i, could not fail to bring us such facts as 
_ would, in a great measure, quiet the public appre- 

hension. 
| purpose of saying, that, when a final vote was 
| expected on the land bill to-day, he was unwill- 
| ing to have that measure put aside, as it had been 

repeatedly, and that, too, in a very unusual and 
would proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. BENTON, in support of his motion to 
take up the act from the House of Representa- 
tives for increasing the military force, deprecated 
the effect which the land distribution bill had upon 


e had risen, however, for the sole | 


unparliamentary manner. He hoped the Senate | 
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| the public business. It was a bill which met | 


| everything, opposed everything, and defeated | 


| many things. It was the pestilence of legislation. 


| posed to appropriate a dollar for the service of 
the country, and every bill must give way before 
| it. The Cumberland road bill was the first sacri- 
fice; and after seeing the fate of that bill nothing 


| ficial purpose was now stopped; for who cared 


‘| about grading a road between the Wabash and 


the Mississippi, where there was not a solitary 
| hill to be crossed? The solid construction of the 
road is negatived; the appropriation for the pres- 
ent year is cut down; months were consumed in 





cherished work of the Government, was put down; 


it was the first sacrifice to the devouring spirit of 


| It was found in conflict with every bill that pro- | 


could be wondered at. That road for every bene- | 


opposing it; and half the season for doing work | 
is now gone by. This road, the oldest and most | 


' 


| 





the distribution bill, and the forerunner to the | 


fate of others. He repeated, this bill was the 
pestilence of legislation. It was to the business 


of the Senate, what the curse of the frogs was in | 


Egypt; it is in the way of everything; it is found 
everywhere, like those pestilential frogs which 
incumbered and defiled the whole household, 
tables, beds, kneading-troughs and all. The for- 
tification bill had to yield to it; the Army bill may 
nowshare the same fate. And if this be the 


end? If this insatiate spirit of distribution can | 


postpone, set aside, and defeat the bills for the 
defense of the country and the support of the 
Government while yet in its infancy, what will 
it not do in its manhood? It will take all to itself; 
it will reduce the General Government to its con- 
dition during the Confederation; it will reduce it, 
if not to the voluntary contributions, to the vol- 


untary leavings of the States. They will be | 


served first, and what is left may go to the Gen- 
eral Government; and from the manner in which 
this spirit cuts and cgrves for itself now, it ma 

well be seen that nothing will be left for the Fed- 
eral Government. It may be in vain that some 
members may wish to vote first for the Federal 
Government; the distributees will be served first, 
and instructions from home will overrule wishes 
here. Members of Congress will be instructed; 
if States once begin to receive dividends from the 


|| Federal Treasury, they will be instructed to sup- 


ply the States first, and to take the lion’s share 
for their State governments. 

We have been told of an arrangement (said 
Mr. B.) by virtue of which this distribution bill 
was to take precedence over all business until it 
was finished. He (Mr. B.) was privy to no such 
arrangement. He had, in the face of the Senate, 
refused to enter into any such arrangement, and 
had declared himself ready to sit all night. “But 
why mention arrangements, since the time that 
the formal agreement to act upon-the Executive 
nominations had been annulled by the votes of 
those who had been brought up» not to vote upon 
nominations, as agreed upon, but to vote against 
going into Executive business at all ? 

Mr. B. repelled the idea thrown out by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] that this bill 
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for raising volunteers and increasing the Army 
was a war measure against Mexico. So far from 
it, that Mexico was not even thought of when it 
originated. It originated three months azo, on 
motions from Senators on this floor, his ¢o}- 
league, [Mr. Liyn,) and a Senator from Indiana 
fMr. Tirron,] calling on the Executive Govern. 
ment for plans for an increase of the military 
force; calls which were answered two months 
ago, and a bill reported six weeks ago. Far from 
looking to Mexico, it did not even look to the 
Texan frontier. It was not a measure of south- 
western, but of northwestern origin, called for 
by the state of things on the western and north- 
western frontier, and wholly independent of 
events in Texas. These events might well be 
quoted to accelerate the progress of the bill, but 
not to account for its origin or to determine its 
fate. Above all, the bill was not to be prejudiced 
by an assumption or representation that it was a 
preparation for a Mexican war, 

Mr. B. thought it right to notice the contempt- 
uous terms in which the war, and the conduct of 
the war in Florida, had been mentioned by the 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray.] It was 
called a miserable war, miserably conducted. It 
was due to the hundred and twelve brave men 
under Major Dade, who fell on the ground on 
which they stood, who died in their tracks, no 
officer quitting his soldiers, no soldier quitting his 
officer, and whose unburied bodies remained a 
prey to the wolves and vultures—it was due to 
their memory to speak respectfully of them in 
this Chamber. It was due to the New Orleans 
regiment, and their accomplished commander, 
Colonel Smith, who had volunteered for a distant 
and arduous service, not to undervalue or dis- 
parage their exertions. No body of men could 
show more zeal, constancy, and cheerfulness 
under the most trying circumstances. Leaving a 
luxurious city, they had gone to encounter dan- 
ger, to endure privations, to suffer want, to feed 
on food not fit for man, and to volunteer for new 
toils and dangers as fast as the fatigues of the 
first were over. Courage was their birthright 
and inheritance, and bravery they were expected 
to show; but this steadiness, perseverance, zeal, 
and cheerfulness, under every extremity of hunger 
and suffering, was a new trait in the volunteers 
of a great city, accustomed to every luxury and 
to every delicacy of the South, and entitled them 
to more honor than victories alone could confer. 
Besides these, many were the brave and devoted 


|| acts which did honor to ourarms in this war, and 
effect at the outset, what is to be the effect in the | 


which should exempt our arms from contempt- 
uous allusion on this floor. Officers were there, 
whose reputation formed a part of the riches of 
their country, and the difficulties of their position 
should be considered. ‘They were on a theater, 
where the unseen enemy could deliver a deadly 
fire and elude pursuit. It was a case in which 
the difficulty was, not to conquer, but to catch. 
Mr. B. had been drawn from his immediate 
subject to speak of events in Florida, because he 
felt it to be wrong to permit unjust aspersions 
upon those there to go out from this Chamber, 
and because his position as chairman of the Mil- 
itary Committee, and his connection with the 
debate, made it proper for him to say a word in 
their vindication. He returned to his own bill, 
and to the reasons which required him to press 
its adoption. It was not a measure against 
Mexico. It was no preparation for war with 
Mexico. It was simply a measure of defense 
originating before the invasion of Texas, and 
rendered necessary by the act of the Government 
in accumulating an Indian population of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls, yielding a force 
of fifty thousand warriors, within striking dis- 
tance of the western and northwestern frontiers, 
and which frontiers were now naked and defenst- 
less. Still the-state of things on the Texas fron- 
tier was not to be disregarded. The position of 
General Gaines, the possible contingencies in the 
excitement of the Tefiens, the scenes which 
might occur on our line, wére all to be considered, 
and his imagination could conceive of cases 10 
which the heart alone should be obeyed—in 
which there should be no head to think—nothing 
but a heart to feel and an arm to strike. It was 
the case of women and children pursued by @ 
brutal and ruffian soldiery. . 
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Mr. B. said the Florida war now rages; the 
southwestern frontier is exposed to the contagion 
of hostilities; the whole West and Northwest is 
open to savage incursion; troops are called for by 
a general in the field, the public mind is anxious, 
uneasy, excited everywhere. Yet what is the 
scene in the Senate? Whatoccupies our thoughts 
in this Chamber? The surplus, the surplus, the 

rplus! 
. i is the absorbing and engrossing subject; 
and until that is disposed of, our suffering country 
calls in vain forhelp. He had read of such things 
in history, but never expected to witness them. 
He had read of parties in some free States con- 
tending for preéminence and for spoil, while the 


enemy were thundering at the gates, but he had | 


notexpected to see the American Senate engrossed 
with the bill for the division of money, while all 
the bills for the defense of the country were 
pushed aside, and the Governors of States ap- 
pealed to for the forces which it was the duty of 
Congress to grant. 
spirit—to see which was to have preference, the 
defense of the country or the division of money; 
and for that purpose he asked for the yeas and 
nays on his motion. 

r. PORTER said he regretted extremely this 
discussion, as hours, nay minutes, had become 
precious, if we hoped to go through the 
mass of business which had been prepared for 
the action of Congress. There had beenas much 
debate on the precedence bills were entitled to, 
as was sufficient to pass one of them or reject it. 
He hoped we would continue to act on the bill 
which was made the special order of the day 
until it was finally disposed of. That now pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri had his ap- 
probation, and without pledging himself to all its 
details, he believed it would have his vote. Being 
friendly to it, he thought it was injuring its chance 
of adoption tc press it on for discussion and de- 
cision without affording time for a proper exam- 
ination of its provisions. That proper examina- 

tion need not be a long one. 

Mr. P. said he was compelled to dissent from 
what had fallen from the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky in relation to our military force. He 
thought it ought to be augmented. Its numbers 
were not greater now than they were ten years 
ago, and since that time our population had vastly 
increased; our frontier had been extended in the 
same space of time in a sull greater proportion, 
and was necessarily weakened as it was enlarged. 
Another circumstance called for an augmentation 
of our Army. Within a very few years (under 
a policy which Mr. P. said he should ever de- 
plore) an immense body of Indians had been 
removed from the east side of the Mississippi, 
and thrown on the frontiers of Louisiana, Ark- 
ansas, and Missouri. In their-original locaaon 
they were circled on every side by a white popu- 
lation, which insuréd their good conduct, and 
restrained their propensity to war. They were 
now placed on an extended frontier, thinly set- 
ved, where—from causes he should not enlarge 
on because they were obvious—a military force 
was indispensable to give security to our borders. 
Not less, he believed, than two hundred and fifty 
thousand Indians were now located between the 
west of the Mississippi and the Rocky Mount- 
ains, who, from ignorance and the influence of 
passions which constantly agitate man in a savage 
state, were liable to be excited to hostilities, ruin- 
ous to themselves in the end, but destructive to 
the borders exposed to their first outbreak. It 
was humanity, therefore, as well as true economy, 
to place a force on our frontiers which would hold 
them in check, and be ready to crush their first 
movements. 

There was another element to be taken into the 
estimate we should make of the proposed meas- 
urc, which had been glanced at in the debate, 
and which could not properly be disregarded. 
He alluded to the events daily transpiring on the 
western boundary of Louisiana. By the last in- 
telligence received from, that quarter, it appeared 
that the war which had for some time raged in 
one of the Mexican provinces was about to be 
brought close to ourselves. The inhabitants of 
Texas were flying from their country and taking 
refuge within the State of Louisiana, and their 
enemies, flushed with victory, were close and 
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hot in their pursuit. He did not believe that || But giving to these feelings their full scope, he 


the Mexican troops would cross the Sabine and | 


violate our territory. If Santa Anna had the 
wisdom and ability which his friends long since, 
and his enemies lately, gave him credit for, he 
would cautiously abstain from any such step. 
His true interests prompted him to respect our 


reer: He (Mr. P.) believed he would be | 
by 


governed | those interests. But while he be- | 
lieved it, it was impossible to shut our eyes to 


the danger of collision between the troops of the | 


United States now on the Sabine and those of 
Mexico. The people of this country had become 


painfully excited by the intelligence which had | 


reached them of the war of extermination carried 
on in Texas. That excitement had been com- 
municated to our troops; it required only a spark 
to put the combustible materials now on our 


'| frontier in a flame, and he was afraid it would 


soon be furnished. 
It had been said that our officers there should 


is, that they should yield themselves up to the 
influence of their feelings, however their judg- 


prompted themto. He had a better hope of their 
wisdom and prudence. A heavy responsibility 
rested on them. If, under the influence of pas- 
sion, they involved the nation in war, they would 
have a severe account to render for their actions; 


and more especially if, at this moment, when the || frightful and revolting to humanity. 


forces stationed on the frontiers of the State of 
Louisiana might be inadequate to its defense, 
they should, in their sympathy for Texas, draw 
With 


reprehension too strong for such conduct. 


dition to which they were reduced, he could not 
help thinking that the citizens of Louisiana, who 
had remained within their country, had the first 
claim on the attention and protection of the Federal 
Government and the Federal Army. He hoped 
and believed this view of the matter was taken 
by the President, however it might be disregarded 
euett tiers: and that orders had been sent to the 
commanding officers not to compromit the safety 
of the State he had the honor in part to represent. 

But apart from all the considerations of pru- 
dence and safety, there were the higher ones of 
justice, which forbid our intermeddling in this 
contest. We were acting under the eye of the 
civilized world. It had heretofore been our boast 
and our pride that we faithfully maintained all 
our treaties, in letter and in spirit He trusted 


that under no impulses, however praiseworthy, || 
would we leave the vantage ground we had so | 


long and so honorably occupied, and expose our- 


selves to the imputation of considering compacts | 


binding only so long as it suited our convenience 
and our interest. 


exhibit the example of power restrained by jus- 
tice, and ambition directed, not to subjugate our 
neighbors, but to improve and elevate them. 

e believed these sentiments were those of the 
large mass of the American people, but there was 
danger that they might be forgotten under the 
excitement of generous feelings. He respected 
these feelings; he shared in them; but he felt it 
to be his duty, in the place he occupied, to sub- 


mit them to the control of his reason and his | 
judgment, and if possible to induce others to do | 


the same. No one had heard with deeper regret 


than himself the intelligence of the dreadful mas- || 


sacres which had taken place in Texas. It was 
ossible the statements were exaggerated. He 
oped they were so. But if true, they wére dis- 
raceful to the perpetrators. ‘The people of 
exas, whether right or wrong in their attempt 
at independence, had done nothing to place them 
out of the pale of civilization; and if it were true 
that a body of them, after capitulation as prison- 
ers of war, had been basely shot in cold blood, 
their murderers should be held up to the common 
execration of mankind. He (Mr. P.) would 
rather have been one of the gallant though mis- 
guided men who perished on that occasion, than 
the ruthless despot by whose orders they were 
assassinated. 





| and our treasure, and he hope 
all possible consideration for the inhabitants of || 
Texas, and deep and sincere regret for the con- | 


could not see in thisand other inhuman acts cause 
for war by the United States against Mexico. We 
should never bean hour at peace if we set out on 


/a crusade to punish all the cruel deeds which 


were committed in the world, Their proximity 
to us, and their being inflicted on men of kindred 
blood, could not change or enlarge our obliga- 
tions. In abandoning their own country, and 
becoming citizens of another, they had placed 
themselves in relation to that left as strangers, 80 


| far as claims for national interference were con- 


cerned. We had no more right to make war 
because they had been unjustly treated by the 
Power to which they had attached themselves, 
than we had to intermeddle in the contests be- 


| tween the natives of the old States of Mexico. 


Our unfortunate countrymen who settle in that 


| portion of Mexico which is now the theater of 
|| war knew well what kind of people they were 
| going among. 

have been hearts and arms, but no heads; that | 


In all een of history, the 
Spanish race have been distinguished for cruelty 


in their civil wars; extending no quarter, and 
|| sparing neither sex nor age. 
ment might reprove the measures those feelings | 


ze. The scenes now 
daily enacted in old Spain, of which accounts 


, reach usevery day, exhibit the same brutal fero- 


city and disregard ofall the claims of humanity as 


those lately perpetrated by their descendants in 
| Texas. Those which took place in South Amer- 


ica some years since, were, if possible, more 
Wedid not 
then throw ourselves into the conflict, and he 
trusted we would not now. A war for revenge 


| he deprecated, as he did one for conquest. He 
the war into that State, he knew of no terms of |) 


saw as yet no just cause for expending our blood 
that all who had 
a voice in the councils of the nation would aid in 
preserving our neutrality, 


|| Mr. PRESTON said he was misapprehended 


if it was supposed he wished to press the con- 


\| sideration of this matter now. He wished merely 


| to draw the attention of the Senate to it, and he 
| had succeeded in so doing. The final action upon 


|| it might easily be deferred for a day or two. We 


had rumors, to be sure, but he saw nothing in 
them to justify any act of extraordinary vigilance 
on our part. We need not operate defensively 
or on the offensive at present. Santa Anna had 
done enough to curdle our blood and shock our 


| sensibilities, but not enough to justify any war- 


We were the oldest independ- || 
ent nation on the American continent; we were || 
the strongest, too. It behooved us to aspire after | 
the truest glory which a nation can acquire; to | 





TN 


| like preparation. He would wish to know, how- 


| ever, why General Gaines had made this requi- 


| sition for more men. It had been stated that the 
| Government were in possession of all the facts, 
but he could not think so. He does not intend to 

rush down at once upon the Mexican leader, 
considering him a monster out of the pale of 
/humanity. Such could not be hisintention. Was 
there not something else? Had not a communi- 
cation from Santa Anna to the Camanche Indians 
been intercepted? Ifso, the President is in pos- 
session of the fact. 

We cannot interfere in Texas; it is beyond our 
reach. But if this ruthless desolator of that prov- 
ince has instigated the Indians to cross the fron- 
tier and descend upon our settlements, we should 
hold him responsible for every drop of blood 
that may be shed. If such a movement is con- 
templated—if it is taking place—then, after the 
necessary information, let the Senate act. He 
agreed with the Senator from Louisiana, that an 
increase of our military was necessary. 

Mr. BENTON felt himself called upon to take 
the floor again, and to protest against the erro- 
neous character which gentlemen were attributing 
| to this bill. There seemed to be a design to get 
up a new panic,a war panic, and having lost the 
| chance of the French war panic, to Ey and get 

up a Mexican war panic. We could hear of 


| nothing but of the dangers of war, and the duties 
| of neutrality; as if this bill was to make war and 
to violate neutrality. People at a distance might 
bé excited by this new panic, as they had been 
by so many former ones; for it seemed that panic 
tactics was the standing order of the day now, 
and that all attempts to influence the public mind 
were to be directed, not to the understandings, 
but to the terrors of the people. Persons at a 
distance may be excited by this fresh ghost of a 
panic; but every person here knew, and the bills 
and reports upon the tables showed the fact, that 
this plan for increasing the Army grew out of the 
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western and not a southwestern measure; and 
that it was begun before General Gaines had gone 
to the Texas frontier, and before Santa Anna 
had left the capital of Montezuma. All this was 
known here; still people at a distance might be 
induced to believe that the proposed increase of 


the Army was to cover a premeditated design to | 


make war upon Mexico and to violate the laws 
of neutrality. This they might be made to be- 
lieve, and thereby be excited against the Admin- 
istration; but it should not be so without being 
told better. They should know that the two 
hundred and fifty thousand Indians accumulated 
upon the western and northwestern frontier, was 
the origin of this movement, and the Texan diffi- 
culties nothing but an incident. 

Genera! Gaines’s letter, calling on the Govern- 
ors of States for volunteers, was or pevienes 
in this city on yesterday; the bill which he moved 
to take up was reported six weeks ago, and ori- 

inated under a resolution adopted on the 2d of 

ebruary. This statement should satisfy every- 
Sodpacahaiie dispel the panic attempted to a 
got up—and show that the defense of our borders 
and the preservation of our neutrality were the 
sole objects in view. General Gaines has reason 
to believe that our Indians have been tampered 


with; he communicates what he has heard to | 


the Government here, and to the Governors of 
the neighboring States; and while these circum- 
stances justify him in calling for volunteers, yet 
if it all turns out to be unfounded, if Texas is 
pacified and Santa Anna returns, still we shall go 
on with our bill. We shall go on demanding an 
increased force upon our frontiers, and if we 


cannot get it from the General Government, the | 


citizens will have to take measures to protect them- 
selves, 
striking distance of our frontiers cannot be an 
object of indifference or disregard to us. 

ere is another evil from this scheme of divid- 
a: ee revenue. ‘To save the money for dis- 
tribution, it is necessary to attack the objects to 
which it ought to be applied ;and where the object 
cannot be attacked, to substitute an erroneous 
one for it. To save the surplus, then, for divis- 
ion, is the cause of this attempt to raise a panic 
about the violation of neutrality and the invasion 
of Mexico. But the boasted surplus is itself an 
illusion, a mere temporary stoppage of money in 
the Treasury, which ought long since to have 
been in a course of expenditure. Almost every 


branch of the public service was suffering for | 
branches of the service | 
for wantof money. The | 
fortifications have been stopped for two seasons. | 
The Mint is languishing for want of means to | 
perfect some machinery. The quartermaster’s | 


want of money; maey 
were suspended entirely 


department—the most important branch of the 


service at all times, and especially at this time, | 


when supplies should go to two frontiers—that 
department is without a dollar. 


support their families, because they cannot draw 
their pay. More than that; workmen, day labor- 
ers in the service of the United States, are with 
out the means of going to market! He (Mr. B.) 
had been informed of laboring men, working for 
the United States, who had not had meat on their 
tables for three weeks. They could not draw 
their pay; and why not? Because politicians had 
taken it into their heads to make a surplus, and 
for that purpose had stopped all the appropria- 
tion bills, and dammed up the money in the 
Treasury, to make a tempting mass for distribu- 
tion, and dubbed it surplus, when the fact was, 
it was no ge gy but a mere temporary accumu- 
lation caused by the delay of the appropriation 
bills, and much of it long since due. 


Fifty thousand Indian warriors within | 


Clerks and sal- | 
aried officers are borrowing money at usury to | 








| 





The Holy Scriptures (Mr. B. said) contained | 


a curse against those who did not pay the laborer 
his hire; and what are we to say of politicians 
who, to tempt the people with an ey, 
bution, are stopping the action of the 


ment, preventing the laborer from being paid, and | 
claiming for distribution what ought to be in a | 
course of expenditure! When the appropriation 

billsare passed, and they cannot be delayed many | 
weeks longer, it will be seen that every dollar of 
this boasted surplus will be wanted for the public 
service, and that the public have been the dupe 


distri- 
overn- | 
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of a pernicious deception, in being told that there 
were more than thirty millions which could not 
be expended, and therefore must be divided. And 
this was the secret (Mr. B. said) of the extraor- 
dinary process of passing the distribution bill 
first; it could not be passed if it waited till the 
appropriations were made; for then it would be 
seen that the inexhaustible surplus was all gone. 

Mr. BUCHANAN wished to say a very few 
words on this question. He had no doubt but 
that the Government of the United States, in re- 
gard to Mexico, had pursued, and would pursue, 
the course which had been sanctioned by all its 
experience in relation to questions of this kind. 
One principle had been established in the political 
history of thecountry; had grown with its growth 
and strengthened with its strength; and without 
knowing what the President had done or would 
do in this matter, he had no doubt but he would 
strictly adhere to that established principle in our 
institutions, never to interfere with the internal 

olicy or domestic concerns of foreign nations. 
I'he famous proclamation of neutrality of General 
Washington first asserted that principle, and to 
it our Government had always adhered. We 
consider (said Mr. B.) all nations ‘* enemies in 
war; and in peace, friends.” 

In regard to Mexico, he looked upon Santa 
Anna as ausurper. The federal constitution es- 
tablished for the Republic of Mexico, and which 
Texas, as a part of that Republic, had sworn to 
support, had. been trampled on by him, and 
Texas, in his eyes and in the eyes of all man- 
kind, was justified in rebelling against him. 
Whether the Texans acted consistently with a 
true policy at the time, in declaring their inde- 
pendence, he should not discuss nor should he 
decide; but, asa man and an American, he should 
be rejoiced to see them successful in maintainin 
their liberties, and he trusted in God they would 
beso. He would, however, leave them to rely on 
their own bravery, with every hope and prayer 
that the God of battles would shield them with 
His protection. 

If Santa Anna excited the Indians within our 
territory to deeds of massacre and blood; if he 
should excite a spirit among them which he can- 
not restrain; and if, in consequence, the blood of 
our women and children on the frontiers shall 
flow, he undoubtedly ought to be held respon- 
sible. Mr. B. sawa strong necessity for sending 
a force to the frontiers, not only to restrain the 
natural disposition of the Indians to deeds of 
violence, but because they could place no confi- 
dence in a man who had so little command of his 
temper, who had shown so cruel and sanguinary 
a disposition as Santa Anna had. He was for 
having a force speedily sent to that frontier, and 
a force of mounted men or dragoons, as suggested 
by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Liyn,] but 
he was against interfering in the war now raging 
in Texas, unless an attack should be made on us. 

If it was left for him to decide which bill a 
preference should be given to by the Senate, he 
would first take up the bill providing for this ad- 
ditional force for the protection of the frontiers; 
but he had been instructed by an authority which 
he was bound to respect and obey, and he must, 
therefore, vote to take up the land bill. He should 
vote with the warmest friends of that bill in its 
favor till it was either carried through or defeated. 
To-day or to-morrow, the land bill would be 
finally disposed of; it now stood in the way of 
everything else; and he would then be for pro- 
ceeding with the appropriation bills as rapidly as 

ossible. He should have said nothing about 
instructions, had not this question of preference 
been brought up. After the decision of the land 
bill, he should give his hearty support to carry 
through the bills necessary for the defense of the 
country, with as much expedition as possible. 

Mr. CLAYTON stated that he should vote for 
the land bill in preference to this bill, because the 
former would have sti!l to pass the other House, 
while the bill now asked to be considered had 
passed that House. As far as he had seen of 
this bill, he was favorably disposed towards it. 
But he was desirous to have a day or two to con- 
sider of the amendments. He did not wish it to 
be said of him that he had thrown any difficulty 

in the way of the public defense, and he only 
desired so much delay as would enable him to 














become acquainted with the character of the 
amendments. 

Mr. LINN said that gentlemen were much 
mistaken in supposing that this Pecposition to in- 


crease the at grew out of a desire to increase 
unnecessarily the expenditures of the Goverp. 
ment, or out of the state of affairs in Texas, or 
with a view toa war with Mexico. It wasacalm, 
deliberate proposition of his own, resulting from 
his knowledge of Indian character, and the dan- 
og to which his constituents were exposed. 

e had consulted the Secretary of War, and 
many of his friends on this subject, and on the 
2d of February he introduced the following reso- 
lutions; : 

‘1. Resolved, That the Secretary at War inform the 
Senate what number of Indians now occupy the frontier 
on the southwest, west, north, and the northeast of the 
United States, and what number it is probable will be trans. 
ferred from the States and Territories to the frontiers of the 
United States. 

‘62. Resolved, That the Secretary at War also inform 
the Senate whether, in his opinion, the present military 
force of the United States is sufficient to guard the fortifj- 
cations on the sea-board, and at the same time 7 protec- 
tion to the inhabitants residing in the States and Territories 
bordering on the Indian frontier; if not, what force will, 
in his opinion, be necessary to such protection.’ 


In reply to this call, the Secretary of War re- 
turned an interesting and elaborate reply, on the 
8th day of March. He was decidedly of the 
‘opinion that great danger existed from the In- 
dians to the frontier States, and that it was the 
duty of Congress to protect them against aggres- 
sions by having an adequate force stationed there, 
sufficient to look down opposition and prevent 
bloodshed. He said he felt deeply for the Texans, 
and great as the calamities of war were, he almost 
desired that Mexico would give us sufficient reason 
to embark in one; and he was not sure but they 
had placed themselves out of the pale of law by 
the assassination of Colonel Fannin and his fol- 
lowers. 

The question was then taken, and the motion 
of Mr. Benton was negatived. 





EXPURGATION OF THE JOURNAL. 


SPEECH OF HON. ISAAC HILL, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


In THE Senate, May 27, 1836, 


On the Expunging Resolutions submitted by Mr. Bentox 
on the 17th of March. 


Mr. HILL said: 

Mr. Presipent: The preamble and resolution 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. et 
which have been introduced as a substitute, are o 
that hermaphrodite character that pleases neither 
side, and, being abandoned on all hands, must 
fall to the ground. They are only important so 
far as they countenance the principal argument 
that has been urged against expunging the record; 
and it is remarkable that the Sanden of the song 
has been, not that the condemnatory resolution 
was right, but that it was a violation of the Con- 
stitution to expunge what was clearly wrong 
from the Journal. ‘* Each House shall keep a 
Journal of its proceedings, and from time to time 
publish the same.’’ Here is a positive act to be 
performed; and when the act is done, the injunc- 
tion is fully complied with. If it were intended 
to apply to all journals, as relating to this or that 
particular session of the Senate, the language 
would have been so definite as not to be mistaken. 
If it had been intended to keep and preserve the 
original manuscript Journal, language conveying 
that idea would have been used. The mandate 
of the Constitution has been fully complied with 
when the Journal has been kept a sufficient ume 
to * publish the same.”? Copies are then multi- 

lied, so there can be no mistake as to what the 
Soareal contained; and any subsequent vote of 
either House to expunge any particular part of 
any single copy of the Journal, is no more a viola- 
tion of the injunction to keep a Journal, than it 
is of that part of the Constitution which author- 
izes the people to elect members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Le1eH,] pro- 
bably as an offset to the resolutions recently 
passed by the Legislature of his State, directing 
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the Senators from that State to present and vote | proceedings. For the first thirty-five years, in || 
for expunging the condemnatory resolution from | construing the Constitution, plain common sense || 
the Journal, afew <— ago presented a memorial || had not been driven from our legislative halls by || 
from John Timberlake, an others of that State, 
against expunging. These memorialists consider 
the proposition to cxpange to be “a plain and 
alpable violation of the Constitution,” and it is 
remarkable that they offer the following as the 
only reason against its constitutionality: 

« Suffice it to say, that to their humble understanding, 
‘to keep,’ as here used by the Constitution, means to pre- 
serve, and that the latter clause of the constitutional pro- 
vision, as previously quoted, furnishes a key to the inter- 
pretation of that which precedes it, since it would be 


obviously impossible to publish the Journal from time to 
time, if such Journal had not been kept and preserved.”’ 


Here is an admission that the Journal is to be | 
pare only for the purpose of being published. | 





genuity had not then @pntrived to turn a plain | 
duty of the representative to obey his constitu- 
ents into a violation of his oath and his con- 
science. 
In the year 1823, the Senate of Massachusetts | 
passed a resolution to expunge another resolution 
from their Journal, passed in 1813, which the 
| public sentiment had condemned. A member of 
the Legislature of that State for the present year, 


uscript Journal, containing both the expunged 
and expunging resolutions. Both of them were 
het is the inference? Itcan be no other than | passed by an exact vote of the two political par- 
that when thus kept, the whole purpose of the | es bam — anne DOD ieee on ed 
Constitution has been complied with. I will | ie ” pa husetis eee in 1813, an ae 
hereafter make inquiry for what other purpose ° con that ne wor Po Se * ee 
the Journal can be kept? In relation to the keep- . ed Ni ae ge 4b ee of oe 
ing of the Journal of the House of Represent- || oe ao passed D * he nigh om 
atives for thirty-five years, I have received in- Pasty S50n0; GRE Ib ton years Sherwaree, tne Reet 


. . : : time the Democratic party had the full ascend- 
> Clerk in t owing : 
formation from the Clerk in the following letters ency, that party voted to expunge the resolution 
House or Representatives U. 5., 


ro : ituti of Massa- 
ipril 6, 1836. from the Journal. The constitution of Ma 


Dear Sin: In answer to the inquiry contained in your chusetts requires the keeping of a Journal, and 
EARS : ; . : 

letter of this morning, [have to state that the original rough | directs that the yeas and nays of each branch of 
manuscript Journal of the House of Representatives of the || the Le zislature shall be entered on that Journal; 
United States (those read on the mornings) have not been || but it does not require that this Journal shall be 
preserved to a period anterior to the commencement of || published. In this it differs from the Constita- 


the first session, Eighteenth Congress, (1823 and 1824.) 1 oe oa oe . : ‘ 
For your further information, I enclose you a copy of a || tion of the United States in relation to the Jour 


communication from Mr. Burch on the subject. || nals of Congress; but the distinction makes alto- 

With very great respect, I am, sir, your obedient ser- gether in favor of the doctrine of expunging. In 

vant, | the case of Massachusetts, the resolution was 
; W. S. FRANKLIN : t 


Clerk House Representatives U.S. || expunged, but the manuscript Journal (the only 











informed me that he recently examined the man- |! 
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the heart of man to conceive such an objection 
as this 
It is said the Constitution requires a Journal to 


the refinement of sophistry, the world of argu- || be kept; and therefore no part of this Journal can 
ment had not then been turned upside down, in- || be mutilated, struck out, or destroyed. If it be 


an imperative constitutional injunction to pre- 
serve, there must be some object to be gained by 
the preservation, ‘The Journal can be useful for 
no other purpose, than the preservation of evi- 
dence of proceedings. 

All those parts of the Journal relating to laws 
that have become obsolete, or to proceedings that 
|} are of no consequence, are valuable only as ob- 
jects of curiosity or as matters of history; the 
public interest could not suffer, if such parts were 
utterly destroyed. The Journal of the Senate ts 
| kept and preserved for no other purpose, than to 
| show when and how laws are passed, and it is of 
as much consequence to preserve the engrossed 
bill or resolution in that branch of the Legislature 
in which such engrossed bill or resolution origin- 
ated, as it is to preserve the Journal of proceed- 
ing to show the progress and history of the same 
bill or resolution. If both the engrossed bill and 
the Journal were destroyed, the enrolled bill on 
parchment would remain, which would be evi- 
dence of the existence of the law; and even if 
| that enrolled bill were destroyed, the law would 
| still be in existence if there remained anywhere 
|| published copies, which had been certified as 
| from the original. 
| ‘The object of possessing an official copy of the 
| Journal of legislative proceedings, is simply to 
| preserve collateral evidence that existing laws 
| passed in due course of legislation; other evidence 
| than these Journals, such as petitions on which 
| laws are predicated, reports of committees on 





our case, the condemnatory resolution may be 
os | expunged, and either the manuscript record may 
remain unmolested, or it may be ring-marked and 


: crossed, or it may be entirely obliterated; and 
I entered this office a youth, under John Beckley, who 


: i i i idere iolatio 
was the first Clerk of the House of Representatives under | ” cont a read pay t be eres violat ns 
the present Constitution of the United States, and who || Of the Constitution, because, from the time the 
died in the year 1807. || Journal has been kept long enough to be pub- 
yoo ee ee ee me = what was || lished, every printed copy of that Journal is an 

rm recording the Journal’? of the preceding session, | : Ay 
which was to write it off froin the printed copy into alarge official P7559 that no vote to expunge, nor even 
bound volume. | inquired of him why it was that it was || any act of defacing the manuscript Journal, can 
copied, when there were so many printed copies? He || militate with the mandate of the Constitution, 
answered, that the printed copies would probably, in time, || which requires each House of Congress *‘ to keep 
a Journal of its proceedings, and from time to 


disappear from use, &c.; the large manuscript volume 
time publish the same,’’ after the Journal shall 


Orrice House or Representatives U. 8., 


ese Maniatis Uietied Ohites Manele | official copy in existence) was not touched. In 
. . , 
April 6, 1836. | 





those petitions, minutes of reference, original 
| drafts of bills, or resolutions, or amendments, 

may be equally important; and yet it will not be 
| urged that the destruction or obstruction of these, 
| either weakens the force of the law, or violates 
| the Constitution. 

There are various ways in which the manuscript 
| Journal of the Senate may be obliterated or de- 
'stroyed. The building may take fire, and that, 
| with the Journal, may be accidentally burned; a 
| thief may steal it, and carry it off, or bury it in 
| the water or in the earth; the minutes may take 
| fire during an evening session, and thus prevent 
| the Secretary from copying the proceedings at 
‘length. ‘The Constitution requires a Journal to 








would not. 
The “ rough Journal’? as it was then termed, and is still f ; 

termed, being the original rough draftread in the House on || have been kept a sufficient length of time to bg 
the morning after the day of which it narrates the proceed- | | published 

ings, was not, and had not from the beginning been pre- : 
served. I inquired the reason, and was answered, that the | 
printed copy was the official copy, as it was printed under 


the official order of the House ; and as errors, which were || The Supreme Court of the United States was at 
sometimes discovered in the “ rough Journal’? were cor- 


Staten IeGeds af om aula atee, the sntesohoner | the same time in session. A gentleman of the 
was the most correct, and that, therefore, there was no use || 28, Now of the Senate, from Kentucky, (Mr. 
in luntbering the office with the “rough Journal” after it || CLay,] was engaged before the court on one side 
had been printed. nt , . of a case, and another gentleman from the same 
Two of Mr. Beckley’s immediate successors in office, State, (Kentucky,) then and now a member of the 

Mr. Magruder and Mr. Dougherty, viewed the matter as H fR : ‘ves. of } oh 
Mr. Beckley viewed it. I know the fact from having called ouse of Kepresentatives, of somewhat rougher 
aspect, [Mr. Harpin,] argued the case on the 


their attention to the subject. [ often reflected upon the : : ¢ 
subject, and it appeared to me to be proper that the “rough || other side. I. listened attentively to both. The 
rougher gentleman, in the course of his argu- 


Journal’’ should be preserved ; or I en he see any 

purpose whatever to be answered by doing so. I often con- ° ° - 

versed with the clerks of the office upon the subject, but || Ment, talked of the practice in Kentucky, and 
as we were only subordinates the practice was not changed || with great nonchalance informed the court how 
till first session of the Eighteenth Congress, (1823-24,) when || he gained an important land cause in that State. 


1 determined, without consulting my superior, that the i ; ; 
“rough Journal” should no longer be thrown away, but be He created, he said, a false or feigned issue before 


Some thirteen years ago I first visited the city 
of Washington, during the sitting of Congress. 





preserved and bound in volumes; and it has been regu- || the sitting of the court, and led the antagonist | 


larly preserved and bound since. party to confine his attention exclusively to the 
With grect respect, | am, sir, your obedient servant, taking of testimony in relation to that feigned 
S. BURCH. || issue. Keeping the real point a secret from the 

Colonel Water 8. FRranxuin, Clerk House of Repre- || adverse party, he carried his case at the trial by 
sentatives United States. surprise. Marshall, and Bushrod Washington, 
By these letters it appears that the original || then on the bench, smiled at the frank expression 
manuscript Journal, the Journal which is read in || of the blunt attorney, who told the story as if 
the morning of every day succeeding that of the || he really thought he deserved credit for the trick. 
proceedings, was kept and preserved precisely long 


memorial from Virginia. It was kept long enough || this Kentucky lawyer before the Supreme Court. 


to be published, when the original Journal was || When the idea was first broached, that a resolu- 


There are many feigned issues, Mr. President; 
enough to answer the purpose designated by the || but few who practice them are as candid as was 


| be kept: would all these casualties or acts by 
which the Journal shall be destroyed, be so many 
| violations of the Constitution? 

Even if the resolution now under considera- 
| tion, without reciting it, went so far as entirely 
to obliterate a former resolution that should be 
deemed improper to be retained on the Journal, 
I cannot concede that the act of obliteration would 
be unconstitutional. If that resolution were an 
existing law, still intended to be kept in force, 
the act of obliteration would not nullify the law; 
applied to a simple declaratory resolution, that 
was never intended to have the force of a law, 
the obliteration cannot harm the people for whose 
benefit all laws are made; and if it does not harm 
them, it can be no oe of the Constitu- 
| tion such as is worthy of reprobation. 

I marvel much at the pertinacity with which 
this question is attempted to be discussed as an 
infringement of the Constitution. It seems to me 
that, by taking the ground they do, the oppo- 
nents of the expunging resolution blink the real 
question—it has all the appearance of a mere 
subterfuge. The horns of this altar will not pro- 
tect them—the cry of ** a violated Constitution,”’ 
as it is a virtual confession that the people are 
rightin demanding the obliteration of an infamous 
record, so it furnishes strong presumptive evi- 
dence of consciousness that the resolution to be 
expunged was wrong in itself. 

y object is not, Mr. President, so much to 





destroyed or laid aside, and a new manuscript || tion a no necessary reference to ae existing || argue the question of power in the Senate to ex- 
e 


copy was taken from the printed published Jour- || laws could not be expunged from the 


gislative 


punge, as to show that the sentence of condem- 


nal. Here are facts in relation to the Journal || Journal of the Senate, because the Constitution || nation passed on the President of the United 
that cannot be gainsayed; facts which prove that || requires the Senate to keep a Journal of its pro- || States was not only aan but unjust; 


even the destruction of the orignal manuscript || ceedings, I would not have believed that such a || for I conceive it to 
n printed and ~on issue could be entertained solong as really || that Senators now say this sentence of condem- 
to have assumed the appearance of settled serious- || nation imputed to the President nocrime. Ifthe 


Journal, after that Journal has 
published, was never dreamed to be awiolation 


a most inglorious evasion 


of that clause of the Constitution which requires || ness. Surely, in all the expunging that hereto- || Senators from Louisiana (Mr. Porren) and Vir- 





each House of Congress to keep a Journal of its |! fore has taken place, it never before entered into |’ ginia (Mr. Leicu) will look back to the criminal 
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charges of ‘‘high crimes and misdemeanors’’ 
which were almost daily made in this body two 
years ago, they may well conclude that the peo- 
ple of the United States will repose little faith in 
the assertion now, that the resolution of April, 
1834, imputed to the President of the United 
States no criminal intention. 
was the intention to impute the highest crim- 
inality to the President in the passage of that res- 
olution, the speeches of more than one Senator 
who voted for it might be quoted. One single 
extract from the speech of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cray] after the resolution had passed, 
will serve my purpose: , 


“In Senate, “pril 30, 1834. 


“Mr. Cray rose: Never, (said he,) Mr. President, have | 
I known or read of an administration which expires with | 
sO much agony, and so little composure and resignation, | 
as that which now, unfortunately, has the control of public 
affairs in this country. It exhibits a state of mind feverish, 
fretful, and fidgetty, [a beautiful alliteration!) bounding 
ruthlessly from one expedient to another, without any sober 
or settled purpose.”’ * * * e * 

* But I would ask in what tone, temper, and spirit does 
the President come to the Senate? Asagreat State culprit 
who has been arraigned at the bar of justice or sentenced 
as guilty? Does he manifest any of those compunctious 
visitings of conscience which a guilty violator of the Con- 
stitution and laws of the land ought to feel!. Does he ad- 
dress himself to a high court with the respect, to say nothing 


| 
| 
| 
| 


To show that it |! 


Expurgation of the Journal—Mr. Hill. 


dent of the bank himself, that he had entered, 
with all the money of the bank, into the political 
arena, I will concede that the friends of the bank 
have not been quite as much in the wrong as the 
enemies of the bank have alleged. 

I understood the Senftor from Virginia [Mr. 
Lercu] to say, there is no proof of abuses and 
misconduct of the Bank of the United States, 
unless we tuke charges against the bank for evi- 
dence against the bank. If he intendsby this to 


| justify the resolution of the Senate which con- 


| demned the President of the United States with- 


| out a hearing—for it is presumed he would im- 
= these unproved or false charges against the 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


of humility, which a person accused or convicted would {| 


naturally feel? No,no. He comes as if the Senate were 
guilty; and as if he were in the judgment seat, and the | 
Senate stood accused before him. He arraigus the Senate, | 
9 it upon trial; condemns it. 
1imsclf elevated far above the Senate, and beyond all reach | 
of the law, surrounded by unapproachable impunity. He | 
who professes to be an innocent and injured man, gravely | 
accuses the Senate, and modestly asks it to put upon its | 
own record his sentence of condemnation! When before | 
did the arraigned or convicted party demand of the court 
which was to try, or had condemned him, to enter upon 
their records a severe denunciation of their own conduct? | 
The President presents himself before the Senate, not in 
the garb of suffering innocence, but in imperial and royal 
costume, as a dictator to rebuke a refractory Senate ; to 
command it to record his solemn protest ; to chastise it for 
disobedience.”’ 
Concluding: 


* The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Grunpy] thinks that 
there is no coverlet large enough to protect all the various 
elements ef the Opposition. He is mistaken; there is one 
of sufficiently capacious dimensions, recently wove at a 
Jackson loom, called a protest, on which is marked a vio- 
lation of the Constitution, and an assumption of enormous 
executive power; and the honorable Senator had better 
hasten to place himself under the banners of those who are 
contending against power and prerogative for free institu- 
tions and civil liberty. And he had better lose no time, for 
the protest is the last stroke upon the last nail driven into 
the coffin—not of Jackson, may he live a thousand years ! 
—but of Jacksonism !”’ 


In a speech delivered at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, in October, 1834, by a Senator [Mr. Wes- 
sTER]| who voted for the condemnatory resolution, 
I find the following strong and positive assertions: 


* Tt is true that the operation commenced with the branch 
bank inthis State, (New Hampshire.) It was tried to make 
that bank a political institution. Men here applied to the | 
President to make the bank at Portsmouth a political bank. 
They wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury to do this. 
These are facts—made known to the world—not dis- 
puted.” 





It never was asserted, then, that the bank was uncon- || : 
é : || the presidency of the branch of New Hamp- 


stitutional —that it was a ‘ monster.’ 


And there was good 
reason for this silence. 


The bank had taken no part in 


politics ; no one had been wicked enough to bring it into || 
| 


the political arena. It is as true as that our fathers fell at 
Bunker’s Hill, at Lexington, and at Monmouth, that this 


He comes as if he felt || 


| subtleties? 


ank to the President, who has been assailed as 
the bank’s greatest enemy—I will answer his 
allegation, that the President is guilty, by making 
the bank falsify its own charges, and disprove 
the bank’s innocence by the confessions of the 
bank’s own principal officer. 

The Senator from Virginia says he is strictly 
and peculiarly a lawyer, meaning, I presume, a 


| lawyer as contradistinguished from the legislator 


or the politician. Judging from the character of 
his speech alone on the expunging resolution, I 
agree that his description of himself is correct; 
for who so well as the mere lawyer can wrap up 
the plainest proposition in a web of metaphysical 

To those who place implicit faith in 
him, all his propositions and dabactions undoubt- 
edly carry the weight of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. To myself his whole speech appeared in 


|| the true character of the lawyer, who makes the 


most for his client; his argument was the reversal 


of that rule which every plain, unsophisticated 


mind would adopt to convince others of the truth 
as it had convinced itself; he seemed to intrench 
himself in a citadel of assumptions, applied to the 
case as he would have it; and he afterwards made 
all his facts precisely to conform to his assump- 
tions. The late Thomas Addis Emmett was once 
concerned as associate counsel in a case with 
| Aaron Burr, in which the latter had the prior 
management. When the case was about comin 
to trial, Emmett asked Burr what facts they cou 
prove in support of their client? The answer 
was, ‘*Ask not what we can prove; rather ask 
what is necessary to be proved?”’ Here is a speci- 
men of the merelawyer. It was in that early age 
of the practice probably, when the profession had 
not learnt to throw off, as legislators, the ex parte 
character as lawyers, that they were excluded 
| from the British Parliament. ‘Sir Richard Baker, 
| in his Chronicle, under the year 1736, records, 


|| * that the House of Commons ordered that no 


‘man of the law should be returned as knight of 
* the shire, and, if returned, that he should have 
|*no wages.’’ I would by no means recur to this 
| precedent as a parliamentary practice at this time 
| binding on either House of Congress. 
| The point on which I would first comment, is 
the charge which has been so often repeated by 
the bank and its friends involved in ** the contro- 
versy, relative to the removal of Mr. Mason from 


| shire.” This charge was not conjured up until 
nearly three years after the events to which it 
alludes had transpired. It first made its appear- 


outcry against the bank was raised because the bank refused || ance in the report of a single member of the com- 


to be made a political engine.” 


This language was used by that honorable | 
Senator about the same time that a committee of | 
the Senate, commonly called the Whitewashing | 
Committee, reiterated the same and other similar 
language in justification of the bank and in con- | 
demnation of those who opposed its recharter. 


mittee of the House of Representatives ‘ ap- 
|* pointed on the 15th day of March, 1832, to 
| “examine and report on the books and proceed- 
| * ings of the Bank of the United States.”’ 

| The committee had been in session twenty-four 
| days at Philadelphia, (from March 22d to April 
| 14th,) and were about to close the examinaticn, 


I intend, in the remarks I have to make, to || when the following proceeding was had: 


notice the charge that the “‘operation commenced”? || 
rt of the friends of the |! 


by an attempt on the 
Administration “ to make the bank at Portsmouth 
a political bank,’’ and the statement that the bank 
** had taken no part in politics.”” The testimony 
on which the charge and disclaimer have been 
based is the authority and word of che president 
of the bank. I shall confront these statements 
generally with other statements coming from the 
same quarter; and if I shall fail to prove by the 
eee of the bank that the president of the 
nk and the aforesaid Senator charged falsel 
when he cha the attempt to make the branc 
bank at Portsmouth a political engine—if I shall 
fail to demonstrate, on the authority of the presi- 


On motion of Mr. Watmovca, 

** Resolved, That the President of the Bank of the United 
| States be requested to furnish the committee with copies 
of the correspondence between himself and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Isaac-Hill, late Second Comptroller 
of the Treasury, with reference to charges made against 
the official conduct of Jeremiah Mason, President of the 
United States Branch Bank in New Hampshire.”? 


The correspondence, in manuscript, making 
more than forty closely printed pages, was ee 
duced by Mr. Biddle on the instant. It bore 
evident marks of age, having been thumbed till 
parts of it were scarcely legible. The majority 
of the committee, it is understood, before that 
day, had never heard of this correspondence, nor 
had it entered into the heart of mortal man con- 


eT 


| 


oe 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


cerned in this correspondence, 


Senate. 


d : excepting Nicho-. 
las Biddle himself, to conceive that it Roost, 
tortured into a purpose or use such as was after. 
wards made of it. If a majority of the commit- 
tee had time or opportunity to scan this corre. 
spondence, they would by no means suppose that 
such an inference could be deduced from it, as 
seems to have been discovered by the keen optics 
of a single member, (Mr. Apams,] and afterwards 
concurred ‘ fully in all the statements made, and 
principles developed,’’ by another member of the 
minority, [Mr. Warmoveu.}] Mr. Apams’s re. 
port relative to this correspondence was in the 


| words following: 


** The complaints made against the president of the bank 


| at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the summer of 1999 


| and the correspondence between the board at Philadelphia 
| and the late Secretaries of the Treasury and of War, torm 





| a portion of the documents relating to the books and pro- 


ceedings of the bank, called for by the committee and com- 
municated to them. They are not noticed in the report of 


| the chairman, but, in the opinion of the subscriber, are 


more deserving of the attentionof Congress and of the nation 
than any other part of the papers commented upon in the 
report. An effort, very thinly veiled, on the part of two 
of the Executive Departments of the General Government 
to exercise a control, political and pecuniary, over the pro- 
ceedings of the bank and its branches—a control highly 
exceptionable in principle and even contrary to law—ap- 


| pears to him to be fully disclosed in those papers. He wil} 


not permit himself to inquire into the motives of the agents 
in those transactions. It is sufficient for the protection of 


| the public interest that the projected encroachments of 
| power Were disconcerted and laid aside.’’ 


So much for the high accusations made by Mr. 
Adams against ‘*two of the Executive Depart- 
ments of the General Government.’’ It would, 
, perhaps, be a sufficient answer—an answer that 
would forever shut the mouths of all accusers— 
to quote the statement of Mr. Ingham in relation 
to this matter, written in June, 1832, near the 
time at which Mr. Adams’s report first appeared. 
At the time of writing this letter Mr. Ingham 
was no friend of the Administration; and from 
| thé temper he discovered after leaving the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury, it might well be 
| expected that he would be no less willing to 

see any charge of ‘‘ projected encroachments of 
power’”’ established against the Administration, 
than even Mr. Adams himself. Noticing the 
ras publication of a confidential cor- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 





respondence nearly three years after it took place, 
and the accusation made in the report of Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Ingham, in a letter published in the 
| Philadelphia Sentinel, says: 


‘¢ But my motives were misunderstood, and my friendly 
purposes wholly disappointed, and I now found myself 
virtually accused of a desire to exert the power of the 
Government to seduce the bank from its vestal purity into 
a base political connection with the Administration. 

‘*Having been promulgated by an ex-Presiderit of the 
United States in the legislative hall, and thus openly by a 
director of the bank, [bya Mr. Piatt, at a public hotel in 
| Trenton, undertaking to vouch for the truth of Mr. Apams’s 
statement,] it cannot fail to justify this notice. To besilent 
would be to sanction for the truth what I know to be false, 
and deeply prejudicial to my character.’’ 

* * * * * * * 
| 
| 


*¢ When the friendly purpose of my letter is duly appre- 
ciated, in connection with the repeated declarations pressed 
upon me of the political abuses of certain branch banks, in 
corroboration of which it was added that the selections of 
| directors were, in many branches, made entirely from one 
| political party, it sliould be rather a matter of surprise that 

my suggestions should be so little obnoxious even to severe 
and suspicious criticism. It requires but little knowledge 
of the human character to know, thatno bank can be faith- 
fully and impartially conducted where the directors are 
selected from one sect, whatever its character may be, pro- 
vided their selection is made with a view to their sectarian 
opinions; and when directors are found thus arranged, 
however pure they may be, it will be almost impossible to 
satisfy even an enlightened public opinion, that there may 
not have been some design in the arrangement. The ob- 
vious and natural means to prevent abuse in such a one, 

| as well as to satisfy public opinion, and even to confoun 
clamor, (which is sometimes necessary in the administra- 
tion of public affairs,) is to give some variety to the organ- 
ization of the board. Such were the reflections which 
induced the suggestion of forming suitable ‘checks and 
counterbalances’ to preserve a proper equilibrium in the 
management of the institution ; a measure in its concep- 
tion purely admonitory and preservative, not only tending 
to prevent the pernicious influence of pelisical bias in the 
operations of the bank, but incapable of being perverted to 
such abuse ; ss too, by the constitutional repre- 
sentative of one filth of the whole stock ; forms the solitary 
Mr. Biddle, on which it isto be presumed Mr. 
Adams has founded his grave and solemn charge. I shall not 
now attempt to mere e difference between a as ae 

to prevent, and one to an abuse, n 
en Gouda the rights of the constituent oF repre 
sentative to advise the agent, or attempt to prove 

Boney Dave Naee sree es cedar prope: 
by the President might, with the same propriety, 
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ressed to the whole board. The question of right is 

ne to admit of adoubt. The character of the pro- | 
ceeding must therefore depend on its fitness, and the motives 
which induced it; on whatever grounds it shail be placed, I 
am content to be judged by a discerning public. 

« Of Mr. Adams, however unwarrantable his attack upon 
me, it seems most fit that { should say as little as possible. | 
A great man has said of him ‘that he could not see the | 
truth :? this case is a striking example of the wisdom of 
that observation.” 

Mr. Ingham says, in the same letter: 

«“ The Secretary of the Treasury, for the time being, is | 
exclusively responsible for all the sentiments contained in | 
his correspondence.” 

This explanation of Mr. Ingham, who surely | 
could have no interest to exculpate vat person | 
in the Administration other than himself, would | 
seem to be sufficient. So far as relates to one of | 
the two departments, he takes to himself exclu- | 

. sively the responsibility, and denies any and | 
every attempt to exercise an exceptiona le or | 
unlawful control on the part of the Government || 
of either the bank or any of its branches. 

Yet, in the face of this positive denial of Mr. | 
Ingham, the directors of the bank (in a report | 
adopted by a vote of twelve to three, December 
3, 1833, many thousands of which report were 
gratuitously circulated, and paid for out of the 
funds of the bank) reiterate the charge in the | 
following words: 

“It was inthe midst of this career of inoffensive useful- | 
ness, When, svon after the accession to power of the present 


Executive, the purpose was distinctly revealed that other 
duties than those to the coutitry were required ; and that it | 


Expurgation o »f the: Journal—Mr. Hill. 
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was necessary for the bank, in admmnistering its affairs, to | 
consult the political views of those who had now obtained 
the ascendency in the executive. It is understood that soon 
after that event a ineeting was held in Washington of the 
principal chiefs, to consider the means of perpetuating their 
new authority, and the possession of the bank was among the 
most prominent objects of the parties assembled. The first 
open manifestation of the purpose was in June, 1829, when 
a concerted effort was made by the executive officers to 
interfere in the election of the board of directors at Ports- 
mouth, At the head of this attempt was Mr. Levi Wood- 
bury, now a member of the present Cabinet at Washington 
who did not hesitate to avow in a Jetter to the Secretary of | 
the Treasury, whieh, though marked ‘ confidential,’ was 
subsequently ordered to be published by the committee of 
investigation in 1832,* that he wished the interfeteace of 
the Government to remove the President of the branch at 
Portsmouth.” * ° ° * This letter of Mr. | 
Woodbury was transinitted to the bank by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who stated that ‘from some expressions 
in his letter, it may be inferred that it is partly founded on 
a supposed application of the influence of the bank, with a 
view to political effect ;? in consequence of which, he 
deemed it his duty to present it to the bank, ‘ with the views 
of the Administration in relation to it.’ At the same time, 
Mr. Isaac Hill, acting as the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
until rejected by the Senate, and now a Senator of the 
United States, sent a memorial from the members of his 
political party in the Legislature of New Hampshire, re- 
questing the removal of Mr. Mason. In another commu- 
nication presented to the bank, he gave it as his opinion 
that no measure short of Mr. Mason’s removal could tend 
‘to reconcile the people of New Hampshire to the bank, and 
that the friends of General Jackson, in New Hampshire, 
have had but too much reason to complain of the manage- 
ment of the branch at Portsmouth.’ Finally, the Secretary 
at War ordered the transter of the pension fund from the 
branch bank at Portsmouth, to another bank in Concord, 
an act so obviously in violation of the laws, thatit was first 
resisted by the bank, and then retracted by the Secretary. 
‘It became then manifest to the bank, that there was a 
combined effort to rerder the institution subservient to po- 
litical purposes, and that it was necessary to come to some 
——— and distinct understanding of its rights and 
uties. 





To sustain this reiteration of an already ex- 
ploded charge, the managers of the bank are 
obliged to resort to a fiction of their own inven- 
tion, for which there is not even the slightest pre- 
tense of a foundation. They say, “it is under- 


‘and the possession of the bank was among the 
‘most prominent objects of the parties assem- 
‘bled.’” Now, if there be any foundation for 
this story, could not the gentleman directors fur- 
nish some better evidence than a mere “it is un- 
derstood?’? Of these ‘principal chiefs,”’ have 
we not a right to suppose that either Mr. Ingham 
or the two other disaffected members of the Cab- 
inet who retired with him, must have had some 
knowledge? and has not each of them discovered 
at least an inclination to expose before the public 
any and every transaction which might go to 





*This is not true: the committee never directed the 
blication. It was Mr. Biddle himself, who, without ask- 
aa the writers, shamelessly exposed this cor- 
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disgrace the Administration? The alleged meet- || in deposit; that the papers, under which the rev- 
ing is disproved by every circumstance which || olutionary pensioners had usually drawn, were 
can go to establish a negative! The facts of the || rejected upon capricious and technical objections. 
ease itself, and among them the fact fully estab- || In consequence of these reasons, and mainly for 


| lished by the correspondence that the ground of i the reason that he threw into jail a citizen, (one 


complaint against Mr. Mason was not political, || of his own political party,) by virtue of a process 
demonstrated that both the alleged meetings and || which, as a lawyer, he issued against him, be- 
its objects were the mere inventions of a mind || cause he failed to comply with the requisition 
predetermined to seek a plausible pretext for an | which, as president, he exacted in violation of the 
accusation of some sort. terms on which loans were made, the public in- 
It will not be denied that the object of some of | dignation against Mr. Mason became so strong, 
the petitioners for a change in the board of di- || that his image was hung, and burnt in effigy in 
rectors of the Portsmouth branch, was an ex- |, front of his own dwelling. 
emption from that exclusive political management || Mr. Mason had been placed in the office of 
which had been practiced for years at that branch. || president and attorney of the bank under a com- 
It was a matter of notoriety that up to that time || pensation raised from $800 to $2,000 per annum. 
every member of the board was opposed to the || Mr. Biddle, in his letter to Mr. Ingham, speak- 
Administration; and for the last three years, the || ing of Mr. Mason, says: 
bank had been managed (whether with or with- “Of his entire competency, especially in detecting the 
out the sanction of the directors of the mother | Complicated frauds, and managing the numerous law suits 
bank) with a view to political favoritism. The || ee nace tolbeatem teenie ptr 
bank had been before, as almost every branch || saved the bank from great losses—has conned the bad debts; 
bank has been since, a political machine, opera- | nor until Mr. Woodbury’s leer was | informed of any com- 
ting on the elections. At the time of the first | P!aint against him.” 
election of President Jackson, all the directors || If the bank had intended to make severe exac- 
were active partisans against him; and in time || tions of the people, Mr. Mason was the man of 
of scarcity, money accommodations were under- || all others to do their business; but he was not 
stood to be granted as a matter of political favor. || the man to manage an office of discount and de- 
This political management of the bank had || posits either for the benefit of the bank or to the 
proved to be bad management. Mr. Biddle, in || satisfaction of men of business; and the result 
a letter to Mr. Ingham, of July 18, 1829, says: || proves the truth of my proposition. A tabular 
* The office at Portsmouth fad originally the misfortune \| matoment, furnished by the bank, pa the 
to have at its head a Mr. Cutts, who ended by defrauding || following as the profits on the business of the 
tie Kinieed Beates Of epeierée of twenty Shotisand dollars || Portsmouth branch bank: 
0 sion ft » Whic 1e Da yas oO ed tore ce; | 
and tet year the office was nearly prostrated in the pant | Trt 1828... ee cceee erences eceeseees $25,903 80 
ruin which spread over the country. Out of $460,000 of | WORD. ccccdccescisoccdvscossvesss 9,G0T UG 
loans, $148,000 was thrown under protest ; still further pro- | WO civic darecscscsivssise die SIAN 


tests were expected, and the actual loss sustained there | 3 
will not be fens than $112,000.77 * * * Acon-|| The truth is, Mr. Mason’s severe treatment 
fidential officer was dispatched to Portsmouth, who found || and violation of the plighted faith of the bank at 


the affairs of the office in great jeopardy, covered with the || once drove from it its most profitable customers, 
wrecks which bad management and the most extensive 


frauds had vccasioned. To retrieve it, it became necessary || 8° that in two years the profits of that branch 
to select a man of the first-rate character and abilities— || Were reduced to less than one fifth the ordinary 
such a man was Mr. Mason.’’ amount, 

These were the causes which induced fifty-eight 
respectable individuals and firms, comprising 
most of the active business men in Portsmouth, 
to petition the president and directors of the 


} 
| 
| 
| 


To correct the ‘* bad management”’ and “ ex- 
tensive frauds,’’ there was at no time a change | 
of means i same individuals, from that to || 
the end of the chapter, continued to control the | : 
bank—the same volition! coterie at all times | mother bank for a change of the president of the 
wielded it as their weapon of influence. Mr. || branch at the end of his term. Of these fifty- 
Mason was appointed president—he had been a | eight houses, thirty-eight at yg or men of 
director and attorney for the bank before that || the same political party as Mr. aren The 
time—and he remained associated in the board || ™OSt of them remain of that party; and, as a 
with the same men that controlled it at the time || Proof that the main reason for Peeaaae for a 
of “bad management” and the ‘* most extensive || 8¥>stitution was not political, I may state the 
frauds,” Mr. Biddle himself says, ‘* Mr. Mason | fact, that twenty-four of these names appear on 








‘ t " || to the Bank of the United States, which was pre- 
‘ nae ato nape had change qf the || sented from New Hampshire during the season 


But the management under Mr. Mason became | of panic and distress of the session of Congress 
from ‘* bad’’ to ‘* worse.’ The most profitable || 'W2 Years ago. aks 
and safe business of the bank had been its coun- || , S¢arcely any worse condition of the bank could 
try loans made in sums of from $500 to $2,000 | be conceived than that represented by Mr, Biddle 
’ | . . ‘ 
each, under an agreement that the interest and | bimself, He says: 


oe. .4 || “A confidential officer had been dispatched to Ports- 
ten per cent. of the principal should be checked || mouth, who found the affairs of the office in great jeopardy, 
in every four months. As the bank had lost in || covered with the wrecks which bad management and the 
its large loans to speculators in factory and other || most extensive frauds had occasioned.” 
stocks, Mr. Mason took it iftto his head that the 


small debtors were less safe than the large ones; 


and, violating the plighted faith of the bank, by || Mr. Mason is only one member of that board, consist- 
a circular letter, called on all to renew their notes || ing of the same gentlemen who have had charge of the 
branch for many years.’ 


It was against such a state of things as this, 


Further on, he admits that no change had been 
made for the better, for he says: 





every two months, and at each renewal to pay | 
twenty per cent. of the principal. This course, | 


is only one member of that board, consisting of || the only petition for a restoration of the deposits 





taking a large sum from the circulation and loan- | part of those citizens men who had never sup- 
ing it in Boston to his own particular friends and || ported the administration of Andrew Jackson, 
connections. and men who did not support him so late as the 
Within the town of Portsmouth, the excite- || winter of 1834, in the act of the removal of the 
ment against Mr. Mason became almost universal |! deposits—in favor of a change of the President 
among the businessmen. It was charged on him || and direction of the branch at Portsmouth. And 
that he arbitrarily changed (by shortening) the || it was at the especial instance of those citizens, 
periods of payments of paperamounting to several || of all parties, that about sixty members of the 
hundred thousand doliars, reducing the time for || Legislature of New Hampshire subscribed their 
renewals from oue hundred and twenty to sixty || names to another petition recommending achange 
days, and increasing each call from ten to twenty 
per cent.; that the best paper in the State was 
refused discount; that he made a run upon one 
of the local banks, with a view to stop it; and ] that branch. Neither did Mr. Woodbury or Mr. 
refused drafts at sight un a Boston bank, and | Hill move in this business 6f their own accord, 
denied the Portsmouth bank time even to send || but at the special request of the same citizens of 
(a six hours’ ride) to Boston, fcr its money there ! Portsmouth, a major part of whom were then, 


of the direction, and naming ten persons, a ma- 
jority of whom was not, at that ume, friends of 
the Administration, as suitable for directors te 


‘ stood that soon after that event, a meeting was || rigidly pursued, created a panic at once, and Mr. | that respectful representations were made by cit- 
‘held in Washington of the principal chiefs, &c., ason still further contributed to the distress by izens of all parties in Portsmouth—and a major 
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and since have continued to be, of the opposition 


to this Administration, 
Mr. Woodbury, in a confidential letter to Mr. | 
Ingham, requests him to lend ‘ any aid for the | 
relicf of the complainers that he can with pro- 
priety furnish.’ He says: 
« Our commercial men are almost unanimous in their | 


complaints, and the people in the interior, who were wont | 
to be accommodated formerly at the branch, join with them | 





making these general representations, [ am repeating what 
are in the mouths of almost every citizen, of whatever 
political denomination, and am inviting, at the request of | 
many, your influence at the mother bank in producing a 
ehange.’”’ ‘‘ Never, on any occasion, have I known com- 
plaints so wide and bitter as in the case now under con- 
sideration.” 

We have just seen how completely Mr. Ingham, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, exonerates all 
others than himself from any intention of assum- 
ing political control over the bank, and how he 
likewise demonstrates, that in making the repre- 
sentation he did, he disclaimed ‘‘all desire to 
derive political aid through the bank.’’ Mr. Bid- 
dle himself shall speak of what were the motives 
of Mr. Woodbury. In his letter of July 18, 1829, 
to Mr. Ingham, he says: 

** Tt appears, then, from Mr. Woodbury’s own statement, 
that so far from at eect the influence of the bank, [with 


a view to political effect,] it is a notorious fact that the 
complaints are made by Mr. Mason’s own political friends ; 
so that, in truth, if there be any politics in the matter, it is 
a question between Mr. Mason and politicians of his own 
persuasion.”’ 


Is it not surprising that in the lapse of little 
more than a year afterwards, Mr. Biddle should 
represent Mr. Woodbury as at the ‘‘ head of the 
attempt’’ to create a political subserviency of the 
bank to the Administration? And this charge is 
made by him in the pamphlet report of a commit- 
tee of directors of the Bank of the United States, 
adopted by the Board, December 3, 1833. May 
we not account for this discrepancy in the change 
of circumstances of the case? In July, 1829, 
there was not even an expectation of charging 
the efforts made for the removal of the president 
of the Portsmouth branch, to a design of the 


| 





Administration to convert the bank into a polit- 
ical instrument in its own hands; while in De- | 
cember, 1833, it became highly important that | 
the directors of the bank should fix on certain | 
unnamed ** political chiefs’’ as having *‘ distinctly 
revealed’’ that other ‘‘duties than those to the | 
country were required’’ of the bank. 

In the same pamphlet, for the purpose of | 





strengthening the charge of a “‘ desire to derive | 
political aid through the operations of the bank,”? | 
the humble part I acted in forwarding the wishes | 
of the citizens of Portsmouth, without distinction | 
of party, is misrepresented, by quoting from my 
letter detached sentences going to show that or 
application had a bearing exclusively political. 
Then holding a subordinate station in one of the | 
accounting departments of the Treasury, I was 
absent a few weeks in New Hampshire. While | 
at my place of residence, which is the seat of | 
overnment, a messenger, who had arrived the 
ay before from Portsmouth, presented the peti- | 
tion, subscribed by fifty-eight individual iene 
of Portsmouth, oleae to the directors of the 
Bank of the United States, remonstrating against 
the reappointment of Mr. Mason asa director of | 
the branch at Portsmouth, and representing that 
**the administration of its concerns during the 
‘ past year has created great dissatisfaction in 
* this quarter of the country, and has been of a 
* character, in our opinion, partial, harsh, and no 
‘less injurious to the bank itself than to those | 
‘who are accustomed to do business with it;’’ 
and also a memorial, signed by between fifty and | 
sixty members of the State Legislature, repre- | 
senting that they *‘ have good reason to believe | 
‘that the late management of the board of direct- | 
‘ors of the branch bank at Portsmouth has been | 
* oppressive to the men of business in the State, | 
* and tends to the injury of the institution itself;’’ | 
**that the conduct of the head of the board has | 
‘ been destructive to the business of Portsmouth | 
‘and offensive to the whole community;”’ and | 
respectfully naming ten individuals who are rec- | 
ommended as candidates for directors, This 
petition and memorial he requested me to take, 
on my return to Washington, and cause them to 
be laid before the president of the mother bank. 





a greater part of the time, has been of real injury 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





rpurgation of the Journal—Mr. Hill. 





| Passing rapidly through Philadelphia, I had no 
| time to see or consult with the president and 
| directors, with whom I had no personal acquaint- 
ance.) I did, however, consult with two gentle- 

men whom I knew, who engaged to lay the 
| matter before the president of the bank whenever 
| I should forward the papers from Washington. 


| It is my letter to those two gentlemen that Mr. 





'| Biddle not only took and used as a public letter, 
in a desire for the removal of the present president.”’ “In |) d. 


| the purpose of forcing an inference that I was 


but the contents of which he has distorted, for 


| interfering in accordance with the design of cér- 
| tain ** political chiefs’’ at Washington to corrupt 
the vestal purity of the bank, and entice or drive 
| it ** into a base political connection with the Ad- 
| ministration.”’ 

The following extracts, embracing the whole 
| scope of the private letter which I addressed to 
| Messrs. Barker and Pemberton, of Philadelphia, 
under date of July 17, 1829, decisively prove that 
my object, so far as I had an object, was entirel 
misrepresented in the pamphlet of the bank di- 
rectors: 


*“‘ Having recently spent several weeks in New Hamp- 
shire, I am able to say, from my own knowledge, that the 
sentiment of dissatistaction on account of the recent man- 
agement of the branch at Portsmouth, by Mr. Mason, is 
general; that his conduct has been partial and oppressive, 
and calculated not less to injure the institution than to dis- 
gust and disaffect the principal business men, and that no 
measure short of his removal will tend to reconcile the 
people of New Hampshire to the bank.”? — * * * 

“The friends of General Jackson in New Hampshire 
have had but too much reason to complain of the manage- 
ment of the branch at Portsmouth. All they now ask is, 
that this institution in that State may not continue to be an 
engine of political oppression by any party. The board has, 
I believe, invariably and exclusively consisted ofindividuals 
opposed to the General Government. Of the ten persons 
named in the petition for directors, siz are friends of the 
last, and four are friends of the present Administration ; 
they are, however, alike, gentlemen of respectability, who 
have no sinister objects to be promoted, understanding well 
the responsibilities and wants of business men. With such 
a direction, I do not doubt the branch at Portsmouth will 
be secure and prosperous, and satisfy all.”’ 





Under these representations the president of 
| the bank visited Portsmouth, and is understood 


|| to have exhibited every written representation 


| made to him, confidentially or otherwise, to the 
eyes or the ears of the assembled citizens of the 
town; and the well known talent of his principal 
officer, for small verbal criticism and for ridicule, 
was putin requisition for an exhibition of the 
letters and petitions before the people. It was 
soon discovered to be no part of Mr. Biddle’s 
object to listen to the complaints of the people, 
whether with or without foundation. He came 
there for no such purpose. It was no part of his 
| object to satisfy that community by any relaxa- 
tion of severity, but rather to conquer the revolt- 
ing spirit by letting all know who wanted any 
indulgence from the bank, how much and how 
deeply they were under obligations to his favor. 
The exclusive political rule of that bank from 
that day to the ion it was closed, was continued. 
A directorship has in two or three instances been 
offered to friends of the existing Administration, 
and, being obliged to act as mere automatons, 
each of them, it is believed, has declined to act. 
That this bank, existing there for about eigh- 
teen years, without faxation from the State and 
having all the benefits of the public deposits during 





to the State, must be admitted. At first furnish- 
ing, by extraordinary capital that could not be 
usefully employed, strong temptations for specu- 
lation, this bank terminated the career, by pros- 
trating in pecuniary ruin many men who might 
have Jens a safe business through life if tempta- 
tions had not been thrawn in their way to make 
investments by loans from the bank. 

The charge in the directors’ pamphlet, of an 
effort at Washington ‘ to render the institution 
subservient to political purposes,’’ by the order 
of the War Department to transfer the pension 
fund from the branch bank at Portsmouth to an- 
other bank at Concord, but illy accords with the 
other charge which | have at length been con- 
sidering. If, in the one case, the attempt had 
been to create a subserviency on the part of the 
bank by changing the political character of the 
directors, where would be the consistency in de- 
priving the bank at the same time of what seems 
now to have been a privilege, but which, until 
that time, had always been represented to be a 
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burden? The truth is, that a majority of the Legis. 
lature of New Hampshire, having been always 
taught by those concerned in the United States 
Bank that the bank coveted not the privilege of 
paying the pensioners, petitioned the Secretary 
of War to remove the fund to a more central 
point, which would make the average distance of 
travel for each and every en from twenty. 
five to thirty miles less. In several other States 
up to that time, pensions had been paid b agen- 
cies other than those of the Bank of the Vitied 
States and its branches. The Secretary of War 
doubting not his right, because it had not before 
been disputed, directed the pension agency to be 
changed. This direction and change threw new 
light on the subject. The Bank of the United 
States, to magnify its services to the public and 
make them more than an equivalent for its excly. 
sive privileges, had represented the holding and 
disbursing of the public moneys as extremely 
onerous. But Mr. Mason presents an entirely 
different view of the subject, which he offers ag 
a reason why the bank should resist the transfer 
of agencies. He says: 

*¢ The removal contemplated would lessen our means of 
circulation, and, as I think, be very injurious to the bank.” 


It is difficult to perceive how the other of “ the 


two Executive Departments,”’ the Secretary of 


War, should have been acting in concert with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, when he directed the 
pension agency to be removed from a bank which 
the latter was attempting to control, to another 
bank over which, by possibility, he had no right 
of control. It appears to me that the ** two Ex. 
ecutive Departments,’’ if designing to do what 
they are charged with doing, were acting directly 
at cross purposes. 

Connected with this subject of alleged inter- 
ference of the Executive to render the institution 
subservient to political purposes, is the charge 
made against the President of having from the 
outset entertained a violent hostility to the bank 
and its management. This charge is counte- 
nanced by the whitewashing report of the Finance 
Committee of 1834; it is more particularly set 
forth in the pamphlet of the directors, after hav- 
ing alleged that they valiantly resisted all the 
wicked attempts of the Executive to sully the 
pure honor of the bank. by forcing them to be- 
come politicians, when they say— 

** These extracts reveal the whole secret of the hostility 
to the bank of those who, finding it impossible to bend it to 
their purposes, have resolved to break it. For this purpose 
all the poisoned weapons of political warfare have, for the 
last four years, been unsparingly and unceasingly employed 
against the institution.’? 

This charge upon the veteran statesman and 
er comes with an ill grace from the man who 

ad for four successive years been nominated by 
the President of the United States to the office of 
director of the bank. Mr. Adams himself, in 
his minority report, makes the boast ‘* that Mr. 
‘ Biddle had enjoyed the unquestioned and entire 
* confidence both of the Government and the in- 
‘ dividual stockholders.’’ He says: 

“ Ten naman bas this confidence been enjoyed and 
justified by that distinguished citizen and honorable man. 
No question had ever been invidiously started how many 
proxies he held? The more he held, the more extensive 
was the confidence of the stockholders in him. No scruple 
had ever crossed the mind of any President of the United 
States to deter him from nominating him year after year a3 
a Government director.”’ 

Where has this man found occasion, in his own 

rson, to say that the President interfered against 

im or his management until after the election of 
1832? When did President Jackson “distinctly 
reveal ’’ to President Biddle that he required ‘* other 
duties’’ of him “‘ than those due to the country?” 
When did the patriot statesman give Mr. Biddle 
to understand that it was necessary for the bank 
to ‘consult the political views of those who had 
obtained the ascendency in the executive ?”’ Could 
it be possible that this immaculate institution, 
with its immaculate guardian genius and head, 
should have sesaetwed Weir vestal purity for four 
years? should have successively resisted every 
assault upon their virtue, and repelled the law- 
less assailant; and at the same time enjoyed for 
the whole term the ‘* unquestioned and entire con- 
fidence”’ of its inamorato? The charge of seduc- 
tion or force attempted upon the bank is false— 
it is an afterthought, an accusation which will 
return ‘* but to plague the inventors.”” 
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The whitewashing report of the Committee of 
Finance of 1834, bears evident marks of being 
the production of more than one hand. The 
largest half of this en if I might be permitted 
to give an opinion, I would say came from the 
same quarter as have most of the whitewashing 
reports that had preceded it; that it scents of the 
shop, so that its author may be detected as one 
of the banking fraternity, whose business is to 
regulate the rise and fall of stocks and the course 
of exchange. Observe the expression on page 
42, line twelve from the bottom, of drafts in 
this office.’” This expression, isolated as it is, 
and referring with certainty to no particular place, 














one would think could never have been made by | 
Referring, as it evidently | 


one of the committee. 
does, to the office at Philadelphia, ill-nature might 
say it could have been written only by a tenant 
of the marble house. Critics would offer this as 
one of the external evidences, that the larger por- 
tion of the apology for the bank came from the 
bank itself. I must do the gentlemen on the 
committee the justice to say, that I believe either 
of them would, after an application of two months, 
during the recess of Congress, have produced a 
more creditable production than the larger part 
of this report—a report so meager in accurate 
facts, and yet so fruitful in matters for conjec- 
ture; areport which reluctantly admits what it 
cannot conceal, and poorly attempts to cover up 
what it had better have exposed to the world. 

I give my belief that the report is not all pro- 
duced by the same hand; I would not positively 
say itis part from the bank and part from the 
committee. When the report says, on page I, 
‘“‘every facility was afforded by the officers of the 
‘institution which the committee could have de- 
‘sired;”? that ‘no hesitation or reluctance was 
‘manifested in furnishing every book or paper 


‘which was required; and every avenue to a full | 


‘and free investigation not only at the bank but 


‘at the several branches visited by the committee | 


‘or any member of it, was promptly laid open;”’ 


when the report speaks thus, we would scarcely | 
believe the language to be that of the committee. 
But when the report, on page 46, says, * the | 


‘directors should carefully have avoided every 


‘appearance of mystery, nor should they have | 
‘consented to place the president in asituation so | 
‘ full of embarrassments;”’ that ‘* the committee | 
‘ owe itto themselves to state that they submitted | 
‘to the president the propriety of disclosing the | 


‘objects of expenditure;’’ that ‘* the president 
‘averred that the bank could not have the least 
‘difficulty in making an ample and minute de- 
‘ tailed disclosure of every item of expenditure, 


‘so far as the bank itself or its officers were con- | 


‘cerned; but urged the delicac 
‘ his opinion, of refraining from disclosures which 
‘would most probably expose others, every way 
‘innocent, to vituperation, malignant aspersion, 
‘and, peradventure, personal vengeance,’’ that 
“he averred his willingness to verify, under any 
‘form of solemnity, in any way agreeable to the 
‘committee, for what the expenditure had not been 
‘ made—that no portion of it had been made to 
‘subsidize any portion of the public press, or 
‘tamper with or affect the purity of any public 
‘functionary; but reverted to the indelicacy anf 
‘ possible danger of exposing innocent persons to 
‘odium or persecution;’’ when the report speaks 
after this sort, I should be more than half inclined 
to the belief that some one of the committee had 
a hand in producing a part of it. 
_ What a singular anomaly does the whitewash- 
ing report of the Finance Committee present! 
The first statement is, that there was no conceal- 
ment—that everything was thrown open to the 
view of the committee, and by the committee to 
the world. The last statement is nearly a full 
page of apology for concealment of everythin 
that the president of the bank supposed woul 
make against him. Such a palpable contradiction 
In a report of this kind, stamps its character as 
scarcely more reputable than that of the subject 
on which it treats) We may believe such a re- 
port, so far as it admits truth that makes against 
the bank; we ean place no confidence in such 
assertions, without proof, as make anything in 
its favor. 

I have been forcibly struck, Mr. President, 
with the keenness of sensibility evinced by the 





and justice, in ; 
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bank and its friends at every imputation of its | 


j 


try. From the first of January to the last of | 
December of every year since 1829, the burden | 


| of the song has been that the bank keeps itself || 


| 
} 
| was ever granted to, or withheld from any individual, on 


| loans, it should be wholly indifferent to political parties.”’ 


| to support, are among the most dangerous inmates of a 


| 
entirely aloof from politics. Under the date of || 
June 19, 1829, we find Mr. Biddle writing to the || 
Secretary of the Treasury: 


*¢ The officers of the bank and all its branches are thor- 
oughly imbued with this spirit, knowing, as they do, that || 
their interference in political contentions would be highly | 
offensive to the general administration of the institution.”? | 

“1 believe there are not in the whole country, any other 
five hundred persons, of equal intelligence, so abstracted | 
froin public affairs, as the five hundred who are employed | 
in administering the bank ; and I am satisfied that no loan 


| 
| 
i 
| 


account of partiality or hostility.” 
“In the choice of its agents and the distribution of its 


_ In general, the class of persons actively engaged in po- 
litical contentions, as well from their own wauts, as from 
the train of adherents, whose claims they are too prone 


| 
bank.” I] 
Again, General Cadwalader, acting president || 


of the bank, in the absence of Mr. Biddle, writes, | 


under date of August 4, 1829, to the Secretary of | 
the Treasury: 


** If, however, it can be shown that, in any quarter, the 
officers of the bank have lent themselves as the ministers | 
of a party, or have used the power of the corporation for || 
political purposes, not a moment will be lost in visiting || 
such offenses with the utmost severity of censure and pun- 
ishment.”’ | 


How graphically, in the one case, does Mr. || 
| Biddle present in contrast the five hundred officers | 


| of the bank operating throughout the Union in 


| the presidential and congressional elections of 


4il 


SENATE. 














nor, so far as the committee know, proved, that the bank 
took an open and direct interest, asa c tion, in the 
election referred to,” [the presidential election of 1832.) 

Even the report of the Committee of Finance 
made at the last session of Congress, condemns 
the interference of the bank in the elections. It 
says: 

‘For a great moneyed corporation, created to subserve 
the purposes of the country to lend itself to party, and to 


| enter, through its moneyed power, in any way into the po- 


litical struggles of the day, would be to render it truly and 
deservedly odious.”’ 

The committee published several letters of an- 
terior dates, in which Mr. Biddle denies all inter- 
ference of the bank in politics; from them I select 
the following sentences: 

Letter to J. Harper, Esq., Lexington, Kentucky, dated 
January 9, 1829. 
**T have myself an extreme unwillingness to blend poli- 


| tics with the concerns of the bank. Nearly all its mistor- 


tunes may be traced go this cause; and in your section of 
the country we have surely had a melancholy experience 
of the hazard of lending to politicians.’ 


What politicians are meant here ? 


| Letter to E. Sheppen, Esq., Louisville, Kentucky, dated 


February 12, 1829. 

‘‘ That the offices in Kentucky had suffered deepiy from 
the influence of politicians; that we had for some time 
been endeavoring to withdraw the bank out of the reach of 
that influence ; that we had at length succeeded in giving 
a business character to its transactions,’’ &c. 


Letter to J. Johnson, Esq., Charleston, South Carolina, 


| dated September 30, 1830. 





‘Tn the administration of the Bank of the United States, 
| no principle is more fundamental than its total abstinence 
| from polities,’’ &c. 
| ‘These and other letters, and extracts of letters 
| from Mr. Biddle, were published by the white- 


Oo . i} , ; : j — ¥ > j - 
1832 and 1834, and the army of hired and pur- || washing committee, for no other seeming pur 


chased and dependent “ train of adherents,’’ who 
fought like bullies to overpower the people at 
those elections; and how truly in the other case 
does General Cadwalader and his board of direct- 
ors exhibit the picture of deformity which must 


attach to officers of the bank, who stand con- |! 


demned out of their own mouths. 

The correspondence of Mr. Biddle is full of 
similar expressions of detestation, at all attempts 
to make the bank instrumental of promoting salies 
ical or party purposes. So much for 1829: we 
find the case a little altered in 1830. In that year 
the board gave their president authority to circu- 
late an article on banks and currency, (for writing 
and not printing, which Mr. Biddle paid Mr. Al- 
bert Gallatin, it is said, $1,000,) published in the 
American Quarterly Review, containing a favor- 
able notice of the bank. 

In 1831, Mr. Biddle suggested to the board of 
directors the ‘*expediency and propriety of ex- 
tending still more widely a knowledge of the con- 
cerns of the institution;”’ and a resolution passed 
the board, authorizing the president ** to cause 
‘to be prepared and circulated, such documents 
‘and papers as may communicate to the people 
‘information in regard to the operations of the 
* bank.”’ 

The directors of the bank say, in their pam- 


phiet of 1833, that the expenses incurred, as stated | 


in the expense account, in executing these reso- 
lutions, from December, 1829, when the first assault 
was made upon the bank by the President, to the 
present time, &c., amount to $58,265 05, &c. 

*¢ So that the general result is, that within four years past 


the bank has been obliged to incur an expense of $58,000 
to defend itself against injurious misrepresentation.’’ 


I wish the following sentence from the bank 
pone published in December, 1833, should 

e particularly noted: 

“ The bank has never interfered in the slightest degree in 
politics, ane never influenced, or sought to influence, elec- 
tions ; but it will not be deterred by the menaces or clamors 
of politicians from executing its duty in defending itself.” 


This was said and solemnly declared to the 
world in the latter part of 1833. February 4, 
1834, the Committee of Finance of the Senate of 
the United States gave their countenance to the 
above declaration, as will be seen in the follow- 
ing extracts: 

*‘'The last charge preferred against the bank by Mr. 
Tancy is, that it has used its means with a view to obtain 
political power, and thereby secure a renewal of its charter. 

** The very statement of such a charge, as a reason for 
the removal of the deposits, is caleulated to excite distrust 
in the wisdom and propeiesy of that measure ; because the 
charge, too general to be proved, is also too general to be 
disproved.” * * * * “Nor is it either acknowledged, 


|| pose than to produce an impression on the public 
|| mind that the managers of the bank had such an 
| innate abhorrence of politics and politicians, that 
it might be safely sworn the bank retained, down 
| to the year the report was made, its vestal virgin 
urity, and had never interfered at all in politics. 
|| But could that committee believe the American 
|, people so destitute of common sense as not to 
| discover, even from the scanty evidence which 
|| their report exhibited, that the allegation is false; 
| that the bank has abstained from direct and posi- 
tive interference in the elections; and that the 
board of directors, and all those who have given 
currency to their statement of December, 1833, 
that ** the bank has never interfered in the slight- 
/est degree in politics, and never influenced, or 
sought to influence, elections,’’ stand convicted 
of untruth in its deepest and broadest sense? 
|| This unpardonable departure from the truth, con- 
|| stituting a criminality even more flagrant than 
|| the acts of interference themselves, may be proved 
in some fifty or a hundred cases. I shall content 
|| myself in this place to cite one only. 

As a prelude to an exhibition of the sums paid 
| for pablieslidan, by the bank, to partisan editors 
| and others, the committee exhibit a letter from 
Nicholas Biddle, under date of September 26, 
1832, to the president of the Lexington (Ken- 
tucky) branch bank, sending therewith a copy 
of Mr. Webster’s speech on the President’s veto 
message, and also an article reviewing that mes- 
sage. These, he states, it is desirable should be 
circulated, to counteract the injurious impressions 
which the message was calculated to make against 
| the institution. He also directs the publication 
of Mr. Clay and Mr. Ewing’s speeches on the 
same subject, and says: 

* All L wish to caution you against is, that abstaining, as 
the bank does, from all connection with what are called poli- 
tics, you will confine your efforts exclusively to the distri- 
bution of what may be explanatory of the oper<tions and 
conduct of the bank.” 

Here was avery pretty and a very positive dec- 
laration, with which the whitewashing committee 
might commence their exhibition of **the account 
of the Bank of the United States for printing, &c., 
other than ordinary.’’ To stamp an indelible 
falsehood on the declaration that the bank, in the 
elections of 1832, abstained from all political in- 
terference, I will quote from the statement of the 
committee one single item, as follows: 


** Nathan Hale, printing forty thousand copies of Web- 
ster’s speech at Worcester convention; tweive thousand 
five hundred ie onsen rs on the bank veto, and 
stitching, boxes, freight by packet stages king and 
sending Anwony yx 65.”? i 


Now, I happen to recoliect something about 
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this Worcester speech; there was scarcely an in- 

dividual voter of the State of New Hampshire, 
who was not, just previous to the November elec- 
tion of 1832, furnished with a cony of this Wor- 
cester speech. Such as would not take them from 
the hands of the runners appointed to distribute 
them, had them thrown into their door yards at 
night. ‘They came into New Hampshire (about 
the same time their author made us a visit) just 
before the day of election, when, too late for con- 
tradiction, certain Boston gentlemen kindly certi- 
fied to us false news relative to the Pennsylvania 
elections. 

This Worcester speech was not confined toa 
vindication of the bank—it was spoken, printed, 
and circulated for quite another object; and this 
object will be best eXplained by reading a few 
extracts from it. I read them, Mr. President, to 
show that Nicholas Biddle pracyjced a most auda- 
cious and glaring deception on the Committee of 
Finance, if by artfally introducing his disclaimer 
alongside of his account, he induced them to be- 
lieve that he had paid for the circulation only of 
such articles as were ‘‘ explanatory of the opera- 
tions and conduct of the bank.’”’ 


Extract from Mr. Webster’s Speech at the National Repub- 
licen Convention, ww Worcester, Massachusetts, October 
12, 1832. 


‘Mr. President, I take the hazard of the reputation of 
an alarmist. I cheerfully submit to the imputation of over- 
excited apprehension. I discard all fear of the cry of false 
prophecy, and I declare that, in my judgment, not only the 
great interests of the country, but the Constitution itself, 
is in imminent peril, and that nothing can save either the 
one or the other, but that voice which has authority to say 
to the evils of misrule and misgovernment, hitherto shall 
ye come, but no further.”’ 

* . 7 . * . . * . * 


* Sir, we see one State of the Union openly threatening 
to arrest the execution of the revenue laws of the Union 
by acts of herown. This proceeding is threatened, not by 
irresponsible persons, but by those who fill her chief places 
of power and trust. 

‘In another State, free citizens of the country are im- 
prisoned, and held in prison in defiance of the judgment of 
the Supreme Court pronounced for their deliverance. Im- 
mured in a dungeon, marked, and dispatched as subjects of 
a penitentiary punishment, these citizens pass their days in 
counting the slow revolving hours of their miserable cap- 
tivity, and their nights in feverish and delusive dreams of 
their homes and their own families; while the Constitution 
stands adjudged to be violated, a law of Congress is effect- 
ually repealed by the act of a State, and a judgment of 
deliverance by the Supreme Court, is set at nought and 
contemned. 

‘* Treaties, importing the most solemn and sacred obli- 
gations, are denied to have binding force. 

‘* A feeling that there is great insecurity for property and 
the stability of the means of living, extensively prevails. 

‘“ The whole subject of the tariff, acted on for the mo- 
ment, is, at the same moment, declared not to be at rest, 
but liable to be again moved, and with greater effect, just 
so soon as power for that purpose shall be obtained. 

‘¢ The currency of the country, hitherto safe, sound, and 
universally satisfactory, is threatened with a violent change, 
and embarrassment in pecuniary affairs, equally distressing 
and unnecessary, hangs over all the trading and active 
classes of society. 

** A long used and long approved legislative instrument 
for the collection of revenue, well secured against abuse 
and always responsible to Congress and the laws, is denie 
further existence; and its place is proposed to be supplied 
by anew branch of Executive Department, with a money 
power, controlled and conducted solely by Executive 
agency.”’ + + . * * * + * om 

‘* Sir, the question is wholly unsettled, and the principles 
of the Administration, according to its most recent avowal 
of those principles, is adverse to the protecting policy, de- 
cidedly hostile to the whole system, root and branch; and 
this on permanent and alleged constitutional grounds.” 

. * * * * . * * . 7 Sd 


“The question, therefore, of the tariff—the question of 
every tariff—the question between maintaining our agricul- 
tural and manufacturing interests where they now are, and 
breaking up the entire system and erasing every vestige of 
it from the statute-book, is a question materially to be 
affected by the pending election.”’ 

From this extract it will be seen that the Wor- 
cester speech had but little to do with explana- 
tions ‘* of the operation and conduct of the bank,’’ 
but that it launched at once into all the exciting 
topics which were calculated to influence the then 
pending election. We may very much admire 
the boldness of the speaker who could * cheer- 
fully submit to the imputation of over excited ap- 
prehension’’—who could “ discard all fear of the 
cry of false er could declare the 
country and the Constitution, every thing we hold 
dear, to be in ‘* imminent peril;”’ and who, on ; 
that great occasion, threw himself into the breach; 
but we must detest that hypocrisy, whether it be 
of the bank or its friends, which continues to de- 
clare and reiterate that the publication and gratui- 

































tous circulation of forty thousand such Speeches, 
just on the eve of the presidential election, was 
no interference in politics. 

Why, Mr. President, this speech was like 
Antony’s funeral oration over the dead body of 
Cesar; it opened the ‘* poordumb wounds’”’ of the 
bleeding country, and roused the men of Massa- 
chusetts, who had long been taught to consider 
Andrew Jackson as the veriest tyrant, the most 
hard-hearted oppressor that ever existed in this 
or an other country, to such an effort as that 
State had not made since the time when its Legis- 
lature resolved it to be ** unbecoming a moral and 
religious people to rejoice’’ at the successes of 
our gallant Army and Navy, in the war of 1812; 
it was such an exciting appeal as would almost 
move the rocks to mutiny. This Worcester 
speech in 1832, was but the commencement of 
the gloomy predictions followed up in 1834. The 
administration decidedly ‘hostile to the protect- 
ing policy,’’ and ‘*embarrassment in pecuniary 
affairs, equally distressing and unnecessary, hangs 
over all the trading and active classes of society.”’ 
How often did we hear during the panic session 
of Congress, that the estimates of the Treasury 
were overrated ; that there would bea great falling 
off in the revenue; that confidence was destroyed; 
oe paralyzed; commerce suspended; that 
the wit avawal of the deposits had changed the 
face of the country from a scene of unparalleled 
prosperity to a scene of unparalleled desolation; 
that the commercial towns were deserted ; orders 
for goods were countermanded; foreign purchases 
stopped, &c.? Now, mark how a plain tale shall 
disprove all these predictions. The imports and 
exports of the last five years show that the busi- 
ness of the country has at no time been so pros- 
perous and so extensive as in the two years since 
the withdrawal of the deposits. 


Value of im- 





Total ex- 

rts in the | Exports of | Exports of | ports of for- 
p J. Statesof| domestic foreign eign and 
§ | foreign art-| articles. articles. | domestic 
b | icles. articles. 





1831 | $97,032,858 | $62,048,233 | $18,324,333 | ¢80,372,566 
1832 | 100,652,677 | 63,074,815 | 23,963,128] 87,037,943 
1833 | 109,000,000 | 70,642,030 | 20,021:373] 90,663,403 
1834 | 123,093,351 | 74,444,629 | 22,874,295] 97,318,724 














1835 | 149,878,048 | 101,189,082 | 20,504,495 | 121,693,577 





Our imports and exports have fully kept pace 
with the increase of our population; the former 
exceeding the latter in about the ratio of profits 
on foreign traffic, including the products of the 
sea, earned and secured by our enterprising fish- 
ermen and sailors. Since the commencement of 
the present Administration, the annual imports 
have increased from about seventy-four millions 
to one hundred and fifty million dollars, the coun- 
try has prospered as no other nation ever pros- 
pered, in spite of the efforts to throw embarrass- 
ments in the way. Surely something must be 
due to the Administration, since it was to the 
Administration that all the anticipated misery 
and desolation were charged. 

There was some little sophism in charging on 
the President and his friends the acts of those 
who filled the ‘‘ chief places of power”’ in a south- 
ern State, that has acted for the Jast few years 
almost entirely in concert with those who sustain 
‘* the chief places of power’’in Massachusetts; but 
we must pardon something to this liberty taken 
by the orator, when we consider that he cheer- 
fully submitted ‘‘ to the imputation of over excited 
Se tee ingeniously contrived to uniie 
the case of the imprisoned missionaries in another 
State with the nullification of South Carolina. 
The story told of the ‘*slow revolving hours of 
their miserable captivity,’’ of their ‘‘ feverish and 
delusive dreams of their homes,’’ was in admir- 
able keeping with the efforts that had been made 
for the purpose of producing collision between 
the Governments of the State of Georgia and of 
the United States, by citizens of Massachusetts, 
who had prosecuted the suit and obtained an ex 
parte trial and decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

One small circumstance the Worcester orator 
seems not to have adverted to—and as that would 
have spoiled the effect of his moving appeal, the 
knowing ones readily excuse the omission—and 
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that is, that these poor imprisoned missionar; 
from the moment of co trial and conviction’ 


were tendered by the competent authorities the 
offer of release and perce on the simple condi- 
tion that they would either take an oath to sup- 
port the laws of the State of Georgia, or consent 
to leave the State without taking such oath. But 
let that pass. 

The speakey does, indeed, refer to the “ instry- 
ment for the collection of revenue, well secured 
y psd abuse, and always responsible to Congress and 

laws,’’ for the purpose of passing an encomium 
upon the bank. The last report of the committee 
presents but a sad commentary upon his allega- 
tion of security against abuse; and, as if the bank 
itself was predetermined to falsify the praises of 
its very best friends, and to extend the range of 
infractions of the charter to its utmost width, it 
has since even refused to acknowledge that re- 


sponsibility to Congress, expressly named in its 


charter, by denying to a committee of the House 
of Representatives all access to its books and its 
proceedings. 

But the question of the tariff was a subject of 
high excitement to Massachusetts and the North, 
and the Worcester speech, for the purpose of 
alarming the people, declares, in effect, that the 
then pending election will decide the fate of the 
**acricultural and manufacturing interests,”’ that 
‘**the breaking up the entire system, and erasin 
every vestige of it from the statute book,”’ will 
result from the failure of his party. Here wasa 
subject that appealed directly to the citizens of 
New England; and the false attitude in which it 
was placed—false, as has been demonstrated by 
subsequent events—was calculated to mislead or 
deceive the people. The bank might evince a 
temporary cunning by pouring out its money to 
circulate among the people information calculated 
to alarm their fears and work up their already 
‘* over-excited apprehensions.’’ Was this not 
interference in politics—a most unjustifiable in- 
terference? 

I again turn to the Bank’s Worcester speech: 

‘¢ Among the great interests of the country, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is one which appears to me not to have at- 
tracted, from the people of this Commonwealth, a degree 
of attention altogether equal to its magnitude.” 


+ ~ * * * ~ * * * * * 
’ Mr. President, among the bills which failed at the last 
session for want of the President’s approval, was one in 
which this State had a great pecuniary interest. It was 
the bill for the payment of interest to these States, the 
funds advanced by them during the war, the principal of 


which had been paid, or assumed, by the Government of 
the United States.’ * * * 7 * * * 
** But where a State has so direct and sc heavy an in- 
terest, where the justice of the case is so plain that men 
ee in it who agree in hardly any thing else, where her 
claim has passed Congress without considerable opposition 
in either House, a refusal to approve the bill without giving 
the slightest reason, and he taking the advantage of the 
rising of Congress to give it a silent go-by, is an act that 
may well awaken the attention of the people in the States 
concerned.” . 7 . * 7 * s * 


“The principles of the Administration are hostile to in- 
ternal improvements. Here is another power, heretofore 
exercised in many instances, now denied. The Adminis- 
tration now denies the power, except with qualifications, 
which cast an air of ridicule over the whole subject; bein 
founded on such distinctions as between salt water a 
fresh water, places above custom-houses and places below ; 
apd others equally extraordinary.”? 

Here we find the bank taking ground in favor 
of a bill in which Massachusetts had a “great 
pecuniary interest.’? We all supposed Massa- 
chusetts had been well paid for her claims for 
services during the late war when she obtained 
nearly a half a million dollars under the admin- 
istration of Andrew Jackson. She got from him 
what she never could obtain under an Adminis- 
tration at the head of which was one of her own 
citizens; and now she complains that interest on 
that claim was not allowed her! All who can 
remember the history of our country twenty 
years, must recollect the nature of these Massa- 
chusetts claims. Besides the interest on what 
was allowed, she has, behind, a claim for prin- 
cipal amounting to probably more than half a 
million dollars. When she gets the interest on 
one, she will claim the principal of the other; and 
to that will succeed another claim for interest upon 
the last sum. It is believed that Massachusetts 
has received quite as much for her war claims as 
she was ever entitled to; and as for the other 
States claiming a balance of interest, it is well 
known that much was allowed them in these set- 
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which was expended without the au- |) 
tlements P | political opponents, and thus created vacancies, in order 


thority of the General Government, and was 
exclusively the expendicure of the State. If the 
pill allowing interest on claims to the States, to- 

ether with the land bill of 1832, had become laws, 
it is quite certain the Government would have been 
obliged to resort to loans, or to increased direct 
or indirect taxes. The vetoes of the President 
having also partially checked appropriations for 
internal improvements in some States to the entire | 
exclusion of other States, has probably already 
saved to the people an extraordinary expenditure | 
of the public money to the amount of more than 
a hundred million dollars. 

We next find the bank’s speech laying in strong | 
claims for its friends to the title of conservators 
of the public liberty: 

“Sir, our condition is singularly paradoxical. We have 
an Administration opposed to the Constitution ; we have an | 
Opposition which is the main support of the Government || 
andthe laws. We have an Administration which denies 
to the very Government which it administers powers which 
it has exercised for forty years; it denies the protecting 

wer, the bank power, and the power of internal improve- 
ment. The great and leading measures of the Nationa! 
Legislature are all resisted by it. These, strange as it may 
seem, depend on the Opposition for support. We have, in | 
truth, an Opposition without which it would be difficult for | 
the Government to get along at all. [ appeal to every mem- 
ber of Congress present (and I am happy to see so many |) 
here) to say, what would now become of the Governinent | 
if all the members of the Opposition were withdrawn from 
Congress. For myself, {-declare my own conviction that 
its continuance might probably be very short. ‘Take away | 
the Opposition from Congress, and let us see what probably | 
would be done the first session. The tariff would be en- 
tirely repealed. Every enactment having protection by 
duties as its main object, would be struck from the statute- 
book. This would be the first thing done. Every work of 
internal improvement would be stopped. This would tollow 
as a matter of course. The bank would go down, anda 
Treasury money agency would take its place. The judiciary 
act of 1789 would be repealed, so that the Supreme Court 
should exercise no power of revision over State decisions. 





| gether intolerable.”’ 


| has hardly done this, for it is well known a large | 
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tinguished as personal partisans, but he has turned out 
that he might fill them with his own friends. I think the 
nuinber of removals and appointments is said to be two | 
thousand. While the Administration and its friends have | 
been attempting to circumscribe and decry the powers be- 
longing to other branches, it has seized into its own hands 
a patronage most pernicious and corrupting, an authority 
over men’s means of living most tyrannical and odious, 
and a power to punish freemen for political opinions alto- 


. * * * * * * * . * * 


** And what did we witness, sir, when the Administra- 
tion actually commenced, in the full exercise of its authori- 
ty! One universal sweep, one undistinguished blow, | 
leveled against all who were not of the successful party 
No worth, public or private ; no service, civil or military, 
was of power to resist the relentless greediness of proscrip- | 
tion. Soldiers of the late war, soldiers of the revolutionary | 
war, the very cotemporary of the liberties of the country, | 


all Jost their situations. No office was too bigh, and none | 

too low ; for office was the spoil, and all the spoils, it was 

said, belonged to the victors !”? | 
' 


The Administration has been guilty of the un- | 
pardonable sin of preferring its friends to its ene- | 
mies in making appointments to office; nay, it | 


share of the patronage and the offices of the pres- | 
ent Administration have been bestowed on those 
who are anything but friends. Will the bank 
please to look in any direction where its friends | 
have the ascendency? do they allow their oppo- | 
nents any favor when they have the power? 
Turn to Philadelphia, where even the humble 
watchmen were turned outin droves;at New York, 


| where the municipal agents were changed, and 
| even the carmen denied their accustomed employ ; 


at Connecticut, where in almost the same breath 
some three hundred judges, justices, and other 
officers were driven from office during the panic 


| year; at even the State of Massachusetts, where 


| especial good care is taken that no friend of the 


And who would resist the doctrines of NuLLIFicaTion ? || Administration shall receive any lucrative or hon- 
Look, sir, to the votes of Congress for the last three years, || orable appointment. The bank, without doubt, 


and you will see that each of these things would, in all 
human probability, take place at the next session, if the 


| might be brought to consent, in some instances, 


Opposition were to be withdrawn. The Constitution is | to the eppointment of friends of the Administra- 


threatened, therefore—imminently threatened—by the very 
fact that those are intrusted with its Administration who 
are hostile to its essential powers.”’ 

Here we find the virtues of the Opposition set 
off in striking contrast to the vices of the friends 
of the Administration; who dare dispute in rela- 
tion to the bank, that 


** Even its failings leaned to virtue’s side,” 


when the virtues of the immaculate minority, 
whose cause it espoused, are taken into consid- 


eration. If it bea failing, after the positive assev- || 


erations of the president of the bank and the board 
of directors, that they would abstain from all 
interference in politics, that failing must be over- 
looked when we consider that the Opposition 
which they supported were the ‘‘ main support of 
the Government and the laws,’’ and that ‘* with- 
out this opposition, it would be difficult for the 
Government to get along atall!’’ ‘‘ The Consti- 
tution was threatened, imminently threatened,”’ 
and there was none but the Opposition who could 
‘resist the doctrines of nullification.”” What 
could the bank do better than furnish funds to 
print and distribute forty thousand, a hundred 
thousand, a million of speeches, to save the Union, 
the Constitution, everything we hold dear? Great 
as was the danger—quite equal to total darkness, 
the absence of all good—from the friends of the 
Administration in Congress, there was a greater 
evil from the attempt to extend the power of the 
Executive; and the bank had an excuse for doing 
anything, even usurping power itself, to put down 
executive usurpation. Let us see what it has to 
offer on this subject. ° 

“ But, sir, in my opinion, a yet greater danger threatens 
the Constitution and the Government, and that is from the 
attempt to extend the power of the Executive at the expense 
of all the other branches of the Government, and of the people 

emselves. Whatever accustomed power is denied to the 
Constitution—whatever eccgasoanee 1 power is denied to 
Congress or the Judiciary—none is denied to the Executive. 
Here, there is no retrenchment ; here, no apprehension is 
felt for the liberties of the people; here, it 
necessary to erect barriers against corruption. 

“I begin, sir, with the subject of removals from office 
for opinion’s sake—as I think, one of the most signal in- 
Stances of the attempt to extend the Executive power. 


This has been a leading measure, a cardinal point, in the 
course of Administration. It has , from the first, 


on a settled setonn Af Sopnetiqnen: Se tical opinions ; 
and this system it has carried into ioe to the full ex. 
tent of its an i The President not only filled at 
vacancies with his own friends, generally those most 






not thought 


tion; but the conditions on which it would grant 
favors would be well understood to be the same 
| as were made to Webb and Noah, and to Jasper 

Harding, when it loaned the one some seventy 
| thousand, and the otfer some twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars, without competent security; they 
must consent to be sold, soul and body, to the 
/enemy. 































We turn to another topic of the bank’s Worces- 
| ter production: 


*¢ And is a press thatis purchased or pensioned, more free 
than a press that is fettered ? Can the people look for truths 
to partial sources, Whether rendered partial through fear or 
| through favor? Why shall not a manacled press be trusted 
with the maintenance and defense of popular rights? Be- 
| cause it is to be supposed to be under the influence of a 
| power which may prove greater than the love of truth. 
Such a press may screen abuses in Government, or be silent. 
| It may fear to speak. And may it not fear to speak, too, 
when its conductors, if they speak in any but one way, may 
lose their means of livelihood? Is dependence on Govern- 
| ment for bread, no temptation to screen its abuses? Will 
| the press always speak the truth, though the truth, ifspoken, 
| may be the means of silencing it for the future? Is the 
truth in no danger; is the watchman under no temptation, 
when he can neither proclaim the approach of national 
evils, nor seem to descry them, without the loss of his 
place ?? 7 * + * 7 7 * * * 

“ Some fifty or sixty editors of leading journals have been 
appointed to office by the present Executive. A stand has 
been made against this proceeding in the Senate, with par- 
tial success; but by means of appointments which do not 
come before the Senate, or other means, the number has 
been carried to the extent I have mentioned.” * * 

‘‘ There can, sir, be no objection to the appointment of 
an editor to office, if he is the fittestinan. There can be 
nu objection to considering the services which, in that or 
| any other capacity, he may have rendered his country.”’ 
° * * * But the ground of complaint is, that 

the aiding, by the press, of the election of an individual, is 
rewarded by that same individual with the gift of moneyed 
offices. Men are turned out of office and others put in, and 
receive salaries from the public Treasury on the ground, 
either openly avowed or falsely denied, that they have ren- 
dered services in the election of the very individual who 
makes this removal and makes this appointment. Every 
man, sir, must see that this is a fatal stab at the purity of 
| the press.” 


How does the bank stand condemned fiom its 
own mouth? Has it not directly bought up 
newspapers and editors like cattle in the market? 
Where the Administration has employed editors 
to the amount of hundreds, the bank has done 
the same thing to the amount of thousands. The 
bank has paid meney directly to newspaper 
editors and others, for electioneering services, a 
portion of which was the money of the Govern- 
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ment. When has the Administration done as 
much? Never! 

3ut the President has occasionally appointed 
editors of newspapers to office; and the ground 
of complaint is, that the aiding by the press of 
the election of an individual, is eee by that 
same individual with the gift of moneyed offices, 
Now let us put another case, which might have 
happened. Suppose the forty thousand Worces- 
ter speeches had accomplished their intended 
object, and placed a certain candidate in the chair 
of the President; and let us suppose for these 
services, for this speaking and writing, and the 
bank for publishing, that ‘‘ the aiding, by the 
oress, of the election of an individual, is rewarded 

y that same individual with the gift of moneyed 
offices.’” Wherein would the two cases differ? 
Yet in the last-mentioned event we should have 
witnessed no mawkish display of affected fear 
of corruption, such as stands out so prominent 
in the cases just quoted. 

Again, hear the bank versus the right of the 
President’s veto: 


**If the President is at liberty to negative any, or all of 
these laws, at pleasure, or rather to refuse to render the 
bills laws, by approving them, and still may neglect to 
return them to Congress for renewed action, he will hold 
a very important control over the legislation of this coun- 
try.’ 7 . * . * . * 

* A silent vote on the bank bill would have been the in- 
evitable fate of that bill, if its friends had not refused to fix 
on any term for edjournment before the President should 
have had the bill so longas to be required, by constitutional 
provisions, to sign it, or to send it back with his reasons for 
not signing it. The two Houses did not agree, and could 
not agree, to fix a day for adjournment, until the bill was 
sent to the President, and then care was taken to fix on 
such a day as should allow him the whole constitutional 
period. This seasonable presentiment rescued the bill from 
the power of the silent negative.”’ 


Fortunate had it been for the bank if it had 
taken measures that the “ inevitable fate’’ of the 
bank bill had been asilent veto! Never was there 
a State paper sought for with such avidity by the 
people—never did any public document, in so 
short a space of time, throw so great a flood of 
light over the community, as did thé veto mes- 
sage of the President. ‘A silent veto’’ was pre- 
vented, and the bank intended it for evil; but 
an erie Providence turned that evil into 

ood. 
. One more extract from the bank’s electioneer- 
ing document, and I am done with that: 


*< Tf the President be reélected, with concurrent and eo- 
operating majorities in both Houses of Congress, I do not 
see that, in four years more, all the powers which is suf- 
fered to remain in the Government, will be holden by the 
executive hand. Nullification would proceed, or will be 
put down by a power as unconstitutional as itself. The 
revenues will be managed by a treasury bank—the use of 
the vero will be considered as sanctioned by the public 
voice—the Senate, if not ‘ cut down,’ will be bound down; 
and commanding the Army and the Navy, and holding all 
places of trust to be party property, what will then be left, 
sir, for constitutional reliance ?”’ 

* . * * o . . 

1 fully believe, sir, that a great majority of the nation 
desire a change in the Administration, and that it will be 
difficult for party organization or party denunciation to 
suppress the effective utterance of that general wish.’’ 
. 2 : r “I fully believe, sir, that gratifying 
intelligence is already on the wing., While we are yet 
deliberating in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania is voting. Fo. 
day she elects her members to the next Congress. I doubt 
not the result of that election will show an important 
change in public sentiment in that State. I cannot doubt 
that the great States adjoining her, holding similar consti- 
tutional principles, and having similar interests, will feel 
the impulse of the same causes which affect ber.” * * 

‘ At least, sir, let the star of Massachusetts be the last 
which shall be seen to fall from heaven, and to plunge into 
the utter darkness of disunion. Let her shrink back—let 
her hold others back, if she can—at any rate, let her keep 
herself back from this gulf, full at once of fire and of black- 
ness ; yes, sir, as far as human foresight can scan, or human 
imagination fathom, full of the fire and the blood of civil 
war, and of the thiek darkness of general political disgrace, 
ignominy and ruin.”? 

The prediction that “a piaet majority of the 
nation desired a change”’ of the Administration, 
was quite as true as was the anticipation that in 
tour years more ‘‘ all the power which is suffered 
to remain in the Government will be holden b 
the Executive hand;’’ or that * nullification will 
proceed.’’ And if the nation has been kept back 
from the “ gulf, full at once of fire and black- 
ness,’’ ‘‘and the blood of civil war, and of the 
thick darkness of general political disgrace, ig- 
nominy and ruin,”’ it is most apparent that neither 
the “star of Massachusetts”’ nor the Bank of 
the United States, nor yet the forty thousand 
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Worcester speeches which the bank paid for | falsified here: the sum of $1,000 was probably 
printing and circulating, have in anywise tended || paid for writing the report, because E. Little, in 
to avert those calamities. : | the very next line, is paid “ for printing the same, 
Such, Mr. President, is a sample of the leading || $300.’? Mr. Degrand again comes in for distrib- 
coutents of the Worcester speech—of one of the || uting Gallatin’s pamphlet, $300. 
greatest efforts ever made to influence the result || The expense for extraordinary printing in 1830 
of one of the most imnortant elections that ever || is given at $5,876 67. 
took place in this or any other country; a giant } In 1831, for the first half year, the expenditures 
effort, which, if ithad not been manifestly on the || swelled to the large amount of $10,401 74. Ben- 
wrong side, must have been attended with all the || ton’sspeech in the Senate—which was not answered 
success that the right deserves. Let it be remem- || in that — by the friends of the bank, had gone 
bered, that this great electioneering effort was || forth and been published in most of the Demo- 
made by the bank in the year 1832—let it be re- || cratic newspapers of the country. The bank 
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(a paper that contains no advertisements) 

report of the Bank of the United States; Gori” 
& Thompson again for publishing report of 
stockholders [in their newspaper probab y] and 


favored printer of the State) for publishing report 
of stockholders, $63 75. In this way editors 
were paid for services that cost them nothing; for 
inserting matter such as is usually given ing 
newspaper as general information, and without 
expectation of pay—a very considerable amount. 
In this manner ** golden opinions”’ were bought 
and almost every editor, in gratitude for the almost 


membered that since that time (to wit: in De- | 
cember, 1833) the board of directors by.a solemn | 
vote has declared ** The bank has never interfered 


in the slightest degree in politics, and never influ- || 


enced or sought to influence elections;’’ that this | 


vote has been backed up, so far as positive asser- 
tion would go, by the friends of the bank ‘n both 


Houses of Congress, and that the positive decla- || 


immediately set to work, and employed’ writers 
and reviewers and printers, to counteract the 
| effect of that speech. Hitherto the bank had gone 
on very quietly, paying for the circulation of extra 
reports made in both Houses of Congress, by 
| committees friendly to it; these reports invariably 
| presented precisely such, and no other facts and 
arguments than could be elaborated from the par- 


| 


ee $191 57; James Wilson (the peculiarly 


unasked generosity of the bank, was induced to 
| espouse its cause with zeal. 
he total amount for printing in 1831, as per 
the bank’s account, was $11,153 244. 

In 1832, the first half year presents only 
$1,990 85. —?f these there are two items to Carey 
& Lea, one for paper and extra binding, of $150 50, 
and the other for expenses (writing the article 






ration has been, both before and since, repeated || tial statements of the bank itself. But the repe- 
by the president of the bank. Remembering this, || tition of the opinion expressed by the President, 
what dependence can be placed on the truth of || that the bank ought not to be rechartered, and the 


the averments of any committee? Who shall be- | 


general publication of Benton’s speech in 1830 


lieve that the president of the bank and the board || and 1831, created a necessity that the bank should 


of directors acting under him, would not conceal 


from them all the truth that made against them, || 


which they knew would not get out in spite of | 

their utmost efforts ? 
Mr. President, | have shown you that the cap- | 

tion of the whitewashing committee, introducing 


that part of the expenditures of the Bank of the || same at New 





| 
| 


arouse its friends in all parts of the country. 
This account commences with a payment to 
Gales & Seaton for printing and distributing 
Mr. Gallatin’s pamphlet, $1,300; $2,000 to Nich- 
olas Biddle for the distribution of Smith and 
McDuffie’s reports; $733 75 for distributing the 
ork; $123 to Gray & Bowen, of 


United States paid for printing, &c., is a misnomer, || Boston, for two thousand copies review of bank 


leading to a false issue—disgraceful to the board 
of directors, if intended as a deception on the 
committee, and little creditable to the intelligence | 
of the committee itself if suffered to be there | 
placed without a full understanding of its import. 

Meager as is the information contained in the | 
list of expenditures presented by the bank, re- 
luctantly as was extorted the skeleton of facts 
which the bank found it impossible longer to con- 
ceal, it is, nevertheless, a document of immense 
magnitude in assisting us rightly to estimate the 
value of his services, who has eminently contrib- 
uted to put an end to this institution. I will 
only read a few items of the long list, for the pur- 

ose of making a passing comment upon them. | 
The whole list ought to be published in every 
newspaper of the Union; it ought to be stereo- 
typed and published at the beginning of every | 
session of Congress, as of itself a most conclusive 
reason against making any such grant as was 
contained in the act of 1816, establishing the | 
Bank of the United States. The first item of 
printing commences with the year 1829; it is the 
following: 

**To Garden & Thompson, for triennial report, &c., 
g24 87.” 

This Garden & Thompson, who subsequently | 
received from the bank their hundreds and their 
thousands of dollars for different jobs, are under- | 
stood to have published a weekly newspaper, | 
called the Mechanics’ Free Press, then the only | 
newspaper in the city of Philadelphia, opposed 
to the recharter of the United States Bank. The 
opposition of that paper was soon silenced. It 


i 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| report in the North American Review. 
| . . ° 
| be borne in mind that the bank not only subsi- 





will be seen that the course of the bank has been 
not less to reward its friends than to buy up its 
enemies. According to this statement, the whole 
expense for extraordinary printing in the year 
1829 was only $105 25. 

In the first half year of 1830, there was paid for 
printing and distributing Smith and McDufiie’s 
reports to the two Houses of Congress, in favor | 
of the bank, $3,285 17. Among the items, Garden | 
and Thompson 


rint to the value of $1,685 75. || 


It will 


| dized the newspaper press, but that the principal 
| reviews of the country, which should be devoted 
| to subjects purely scientific and literary, and 
| which claim confidence for their impartiality, 

were paid for blindfolding the people in relation 
| to the true designs and intents of that institution. 


'| Jasper Harding, in this half year, receives $440 


| for eleven thousand extra papers. His paper, 
| the Pennsylvania Inquirer, had taken ground in 
| favor of the Administration; it became important 
| that its influence should be purchased into the 
interestof the bank. It was so purchased. Not 
only was Jasper Harding employed in jobs of 
printing to a considerable amount, but he was 
suffered to contract a debt, as appears in another 
part of the report of the committee, of $23,490 40, 
without security for its payment, and not one 
cent of it probably ever was, or ever will be, 
paid. 

“James Wilson, twenty-five thousand copies of Mc- 
Duffie’s report, and twenty-five thousand address to the 
State Legislatures, folding, &c., $1,447 75.” 

This James Wilson lived west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and these publications were intended to 
influence public opinion in Ohio, Kentucky, and 
the great West. The report very prudently omits 
to state that the original bill showed that these 
twenty-five thousand copies each of Messrs. 
McDuffie and Smith’s reports and addresses to 
members of the State Legislatures, were furnished 
‘*agreeably to order, and letters from John Sar- 
geant, Esq.;’’ and that this gentleman was the 
bank’s candidate for Vice President, who came 
here during the panic winter, at the head of a 
committee, demanding, in the name of the State 
of Pennsylvania, the restoration of the deposits 
|to the bank. That fact is shown in the memo- 
| rial of the Government directors to both Houses 
of Congress, in December, 1833. 


| “To Carey & Lea, for printing Professor Tucker’s article, 
| and one thousand of Gallatin on banking, $2,850.” 


These gentlemen, now that their occupation as 





P. P. F. Degrand, a foreigner and broker at Bos- || bank publishers is about to terminate, were to be 
ton, whose officious interference in all matters ] fe ed for by the subscription which the Joint 


relating to elections, has been long well known in 


New 


ngland, furnished the same to the amount | 


ibrary Committee had reported in their favor, 
for five hundred copies of the History of Con- 


of $250; and N. Biddie’s bill for distributing, &c., || gress. 


{Could ** &c.’’ mean writing and preparing re- 
ports .] was $700. 2 

The second half of the year (all for Smith and 
McDuffie’s reports, and Gallatin’s pamphlet) 
amounts to $2,591 50. Again we have a pay- 
ment to Garden & Thompson of $691; to N. 
Biddle for distributing McDuffie’s report, $275; 


‘to the same for printing Gallatin’s pamphlet, 


$1,000. There can be litte doubt the truth is 


The extra printing for the last half of 1831, 
amounted only to $751 50}, a large portion of 
which was paid simply to editors for publishing 
reports in their newspapers, which, ordinarily, 
would have gone in as a matter of course; thus 
Duff Green (then supposed to be opposed to the 
bank) is paid $28 for publishing the repo 
the stockholders; E. [presumed H.]} Niles re- 
ceives $70 for publishing in the Weekly Register 
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probably) attending Quarterly Review by orders, 
$100. Gales & Seaton come in with a charge of 
$800 for twenty thousand copies of ** a pamphlet 
concerning the bank,’’ and $360 for one thou- 
sand copies of McDuffie’s and Adams’s reports, 

For the last half year the expense was $16,499 
944. It commences with the well-known name 
of Jasper Harding, for printing review of the 
veto, and expenses incident thereto, (meaning, in all 
likelihood, pay for writing,) and two hundred 
handbills, ordered by Colonel J., $821 78; Ed- 
ward Olmsted, bank documents, $624 11; same 
for printing view, $418 25. On inquiry, I find 
that this Mr. Olmsted is neither editor nor printer, 
but a lawyer, acting as treasurer for a ** Young 
Men’s Clay Committee,’’a body especially consti- 
tuted to operate on theelections. John S. Riddle, 
for printing ard circulating reports of McDuffie, 
Smith, Adams, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury,the speech of Webster on the President’s 
veto, and review of the veto message, is paid 
$2,580 50. This Mr. Riddle was neither printer, 
editor, nor lawyer, but a merchant, and treasurer 
of the Old Men’s Clay Committee, appointed, like 
the other, to operate on the elections. William 
Fry, printer of the National Gazette, is also paid 
$1,708 for sixty-three thousand one hundred 
Webster’s speech on the veto message, and $501 
60 for twenty-two thousand eight hundred copies 
of Adams’s and McDufifie’s reports. James Wil- 
son, of Pittsburg, is paid $580 ‘* for printing done 
for the bank,’’ as per his own account rendered. 
This item leaked out in consequence of another 
gentleman of the same name taking the letter 
from the post office, and finding in it Mr. Biddle’s 
draft. ilson denied the purpose of this pay- 
ment at the time, by equivocation; but after the 
election had passed, the truth came out. 

“ William A. Merwin, printing General Jackson’s veto, 
thirty thousand copies, wrapping and distributing them, 
3558.” 

This, the chairman of the committee informed 
me, as we may well suppose, was a mistake; it 
should be ‘* General Jackson vetoed, thirty thou- 
sand copies.’’ This expenditure was in the city 
of New York. After this comes the charge of 
Nathan Hale, of Boston, for forty thousand copies 
of Webster’s Worcester speech, and twelve thou- 
sand five hundred copies of Webster’s speech on 
bank veto, &c., amounting to $2,422 65; and two 
items, amounting to $766 40, for printing, in Ger- 
man, extracts from”’Webster’s speech and other 
articles. The attempt to argue the German pop- 
ulation into a belief of the necessity and uulity 
of the bank, or to enlist them in a crusade against 
General Jackson and the Democracy was an utter 
failure. 

The expense for 1832 was $18,490 793. 

The first half of 1833 presents charges for 
$1,305, and the last half amounts to $1, 03. 
Of this, Gales & Seaton have $1,895 for fifty 
thousand bank report and other documents, and 
William Fry has $870 for two items of charge 10 
bank reports. Total expense for the year, quite 
moderate, is $3,193 03. 

But it is the account for the memorable year of 
1834 that presents the most audacious attempt to 
excite public opinion and influence the elections, 
that ever has come within my observation. The 
items for the first half year are such as should 
attract universal attention. Considering what 
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took place day after day within the Capitol during | 
the first six months of the year 1834, and looking | 
at the following items in the bank’s account, can | 
we be surprised at the great agitation which pre- | 


sailed? Was the like of this ever before pre- 

sented? Every item of this unparalleled account 

should be repeated: 

Por the first half year ending 30th June, viz: 

To Duff Green, for printing 50,000 copies of 
Webster's report of the Committee of Fi- 


NANCE .. sec cseceerecereccesecs + +++ $1,750 00 
95,000 copies of Clay’s speech on de- 


idle eo tade concen e —oheheaséneanay a oe 
50,000 Cathoun’s speech on deposits... 1,000 00 
5,000 McDuttie’s speech on deposits.. 1,000 00 
50,000 additional of Calhoun’s........ 1,000 00 
15,000 additional of McDuiflie’s....... 450 00 


Gales & Seaton, for 9,599 copies of 

Clay’s SPCCCN..cecescerseeessee cess 570 00 
50,000 H. Binney’s speech .......eeee- 
3,000 of Southard’s speech..........0 235 43 


———-— $6,200 00 | 
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5.000 of Huntingdon’s speech......... 208 00 
10,000 of Webster’s speech........... 288 90 
10,000 second edition of Southard’s 

SPCeCh..eeercesseccccecccssesecees 654 10 
3.0.0 Poindexter’s speech........ nin 68 98 
3,000 Sprague’s speech....... honsagere 103 47 
3.000 Frelinghuysen’s spcech......... 68 98 
1,000 Ewing’s speech .....eeeeeeres vas 67 32 
6,000 Ewing’s speech, second edition... 243 92 
10,000 of Binney’s report on the pen- 

sion fund....-.. eT ee acocoe §65908 00 
90,000 Senate’s report on deposits..... 577 80 
7,000 Poindexter’s speech, second edi- 

tion, and 10,000 Webster’s speech, 

SOCONE SAUIOR a cccccccscceocccccccs ee Ge 
10,009 Archer’s speech on bunk ques- 

GR ve Wice visatasWeseeteccsvieses 2906:90 
For binding, paper, envelopes, &c., for 

Binney and Others......c..seeseees 40 00 

. —-—_ 7,129 52 | 

Paper and folding........ccsecesessee S01 29 


50,000 copies of Mr. Adams’s speech.. 2,839 00 
5,000 copies speech of Allen, of Ken- 


DICE ccadsdnabetaresdhastenceincece” ee OO 
2,000 additional of Allen’s speech..... 102 64 
2,000 Corwin’s speech .......e.se00. 102 64 
5,000 Leigh’s speech on protest....... 125 00 
1,000 Clayton’s speecir on the bank.... 40 00 
3,000 Clay’s last speech on the bank... 86 20 
1,000 McKennon’s speech.......eeee0 58 90 
2,500 pamphlets Mr. Webster’s speech, 296 90 
10,000 pamphlets Mr. Wilde’s speech... 385 20 
Printing extra half sheet containing 

statements concerning bank, 8,400 

Mt. os5 04 s06 Parleueb bes eseceacess 84 50 
10,000 copies Webster’s speech on re- 

newal of bank charter.............. 192 60 
5,000 copies Leigh’s speech on renewal 

Gf DANK CHASOCL. 0008 00 nscesesccce - 10430 
5,000 copies Leigh’s speech on renewal 

of bank charter, eight pages added... 156 45 

—-— 5,083 29 
3,000 copies Dixon’s speech........... 122 22 


75,000 copies Webster’s speech on the 
ower assumed over the bank by the 
ROCUUVO. 000 cs eccocvesccdcccee oo 9,681 00 
5,000 Hardin’s speech.......eseeeeee5 326 48 





Paper, seals, envelopes, &c........... 300 OU 
—-—-_ 3,429 70 
William Fry, for 1,°00 National Ga- 
zettes, and printing report of Ex- 
change Committee......sseseseeeeee 742 50 
Commercial Herald, for printingAdams, 
Binney, and Webster’sspeeches.... 112 00 
C. Alexander, for printing report of Ex- 
change Committee.......ssecesseees 40 00 
—-——s_ 894 50 
National printing, do., and Adams’s 
MONT dh tanh 5n00-05.06:650Rm 4s 0s teKees 45 00 
N. Hale, for 2,000 copies of Adams’s 
SPOON Sts ewe c0ce socvas sees cecses 95 50 
W. B. Townsend, for 50,000 copies re- 
port Exchange Committee........... 1,375 00 
1,515 50 





$24,252 51 


Here is $6,200 to one printer, and $15,642 51 
to another, for printing speeches which had no 
other object than to produce or increase excite- 
ment in every part of the United States. The 
amount paid to the same printers, under orders 
of the two Houses of Congress, was enormous; 
everything was printed that could be made to 

ar on the question; and extraordinary numbers 
of everything that could be supposed to have an 
effect, were ordered to be furnished at the public 
expense. That, however, was not enough; the 

nk must pay for and circulate additional num- 
bers of reports of committees; and thousands, 
tens, and hundreds of thousands of speeches cal- 
culated to alarm the people—to exasperate such 
of them against the Executive as supposed their 
interests had been touched—to either lash them 
into fury or overwhelm them in aaron 
either upturn the whole business of the country, 


|| $24,252 51 for the first two quarters, makes the || 


| might understand the reasons why they ought to 


| and the Secretary of the Treasury, that the pro- 


415 
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and involve its citizens in a common ruin, or else || votes, in a general canvass of the State, only 
to seize upon and control the Government. It | stood between her and her emancipation from 
would be well indeed for the bank if it could show | the rule of the bank. To the Empire State of 
that its president and directors had no hand in | New York, meagerly supported with a single 
this imposition; it would be to the credit of mem- || three thousand edition of one near-sighted = 
bers of Congress who made such speeches as the || from its Anti-Masonic region, is furnished fifty 
bank sional consider it an object to print and || thousand ofthe mendacious report ofthe Exchange 
circulate in her justification, if they could now | Committee, for which the press of the secretary 
show that the institution they praise was as pure, || of the Hartford Convention receives from the 
as useful, as indispensable as they represented it || bank $1,375 as a largess. Connecticut gets no 
to be. || compliment from the bank in the Senate; but five 
The items of charge are brought down to the || thousand speeches of one of her members of the 
30th September, 1834. The expenditures of the | House could not prevent her from uniting with 
last quarter were $2,031 50; this, added to | those Legislatures which have directed their Sen- 
ators to vote for expunging the condemnatory 
| resolution of the Senate from its Journal. Ver- 
/montand New Hampshire receive no compliment 
| from the bank in thousands or even hundreds of 
| published speeches; nor was it necessary, for the 
first was deemed sufficiently subservient without 
| further training; and the Granite State was too 
incorrigibly obstinate in her opposition to the 
bank to thank Mr. Biddle for any compliment of 
the kind. Rhode Island was then thought safe 
without purchasing the speeches, as she needed 
not to purchase either of her Senators, for none 
were more faithful to the bank in their votes. 
The people of that State now repudiate the bank, 
while the bank is able to retain two Senators for 
the entire term of three years, and one of them 
for five years. Massachusetts, (and why should 
not a part of this go to New Hampshire for what 
| she once was, and what she once contained ?)— 
old Virginia—to present her the ‘‘ awful alter- || Massachusetts comes in for greater glorification 
natives’? which had hedged her in, to convince |, on account of published speeches, (some of which 
her that the evils of a violated Constitution are a || were and some were not delivered,) and for 
mere trifle when. compared with that destruction || reports supplying the place of speeches, than any 
which must follow the removal of the deposits || other State of the Union. Indeed, Massachusetts 
from an unconstitutional bank—fifteen thousand || and South Carolina seem to have been honored 
speeches of one, and ten thousand of another of || by the bank beyond any other States; the first 
her Senators, are circulated. A member from || probably because, in her war against nullification, 
Georgia, (Wilde,) whose fortune it has been to || she had fastened the ‘‘ strong man in the morass;”’ 
suffer martyrdom in the cause of the bank, was, || and the last for the distinguished love and grat- 
by the same bank, enabled to speak in his own || itude she owed that “ strong man,”’ thus cruelly 
and the bank’s behalf ten thousand times, in as || fastened; for his services to the banks, seventy 
many speeches, for the benefit of that State. || thousand reports of the Finance Committee, one 
Mississippi was furnished with ten thousand of || hundred and seven thousand five hundred, at 
her Senator’s, which, like a child over-fed with || least, of Webster’s, and fifty-two thousand of 
kindness, she repaid only with deep ingratitude. Adams’s undelivered speeches; all these must go 
Kentucky comes in for thirty-seven thousand five || to the credit of Massachusetts. But the State of 
hundred and ninety-nine from a member of the || Maine, although last, not least, more ungrateful 
Upper House; seven thousand from one, and five || to the bank, if possible, than any of her sisters, 
thousand from another member of the House of || because she set the first example, after the panic, 
Representatives, and she has really evinced a || of rebelling against her at the polls; the State of 
more efficient gratitude to the bank than any other || Maine, although money was raised by thousands 
State of the Union. She is the only instance of || and tens of thousands in a sister State, to produce 
conclusive demonstration that a moneyed mo- || a different result, and although honored by the 
bank in a publication of three thousand speeches 


nopoly can control the voice of a whole commu- 
nity. Whether she will persevere in fighting the || of her Senator, ungratefully and ungenerously 
refused to elect that Senator to the first office in 


battles of the bank is quite uncertain. Pennsyl- r 
vania has always been highly favored of the || her gift, or to return such a delegation to Con- 
gress as would support the bank. 


bank, and most ungrateful was she at first for | 
the continued kindness. Fifty thousand speeches || Mr. President, was there ever a spectacle ex- 
hibited before the people that equaled this appli- 


and ten thousand reports from a great champion I i 
cation of money by the bank to influence and 


of the bank, aided by one thousand extra speeches 
from another of her members from the west of || control the elections ? Who has the audacity now 
her mountains, scarcely produced a vibration of || to admit that the bank did all this, and to declare 
sentiment in the Keystone State. She has, how- || that the bank never interferes with politics? And 
ever, made amends for all, by suffering a minority || the money made use of—one fifth part at least— 
of her people to elect such a Legislature as has || was the property of the people of the United 
thrown itself into the arms of Old Nick, and || States. If the enormous expenditure was not an 
granted what he could not obtain here—a char- || act of faithlessness towards other stockholders, 
tered monopoly of thirty-five millions of dollars, || was it not a high breach of trust to the Govern- 
calculated to grind into the dust and oppress the || ment of the United States, which owned one fifth 
people of that State. of the stock of the bank? 

‘“The canal a solitude and the lake a desert || Situated as the bank was while it held the pub- 
waste of waters,’? comes in from Ohio in the || lic deposits and controlled all public disburse- 
shape of seven thousand appeee from a Senator, || ments, if ithad not expended a cent in publishing 
and two thousand speeches from a Representative || speeches and arguments to be circulated amon 
—all paid for and circulated by the bank. But || the people, it wielded such an influence, as all 
the young lion of the West, in spite of all, declares || other pecuniary interests combined could not com- 
its independence of the bank. New Jersey had || mand. It completely controlled all the public 
the benefit of thirteen thousand from one and || moneyed institutions of the country, and through 
three thousand from another of her Senators; | come it controlled almost the entire mercantile and 


aggregate amount for the first three quarters of | 
the year $26,284 01. 

Let us see what was the aid furnished by the 
bank to assist members of Congress in their sev- 
eral sections of country. Every speech was cir- 
culated without stint that could be supposed to 
operate. It was declared, and sepentad Wand and 
elsewhere, that President Jackson had scarcely a 
friend left south of the Potomac—that the meas- | 
ure of removing the deposits was universal! 
condemned by the entire South. That the South 


pass sentence of condemnation on the President 


ceedings of the Executive might be nullified at 
once, the bank furnished one hundred thousand 
speeches of one South Carolina gentleman, and 
sixty-five thousand of another. To operate on 











but, “calm as a summer’s morning,” one of || commercial community. With this tremendous 
these Senators yields his place in this body. In || Con it _— have been anticipated that the 
the other House of Congress, and in her is- k would be content to go into the elections 
lature, she supports the Administration and the || without expending a single dollar in printing, or 
veto of the bank. Little Delaware, although || in the distribution of speeches or documents. 
considered safe, was deemed much more sure || Almost the entire mercantile and trading com- 
with one thousand speeches of her able Senator; | munity was, in many places lashed into a warfare 
and as a “‘ miss is as good as a mile,’’ fourteen 


against the Administration. Forgetting every- 
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had done to subserve the interests of commerce, 
to retrieve the property that had been unlawfully 
seized, and to secure the rights of trade and in- 
tercourse in all parts of the world, the merchants 
in.some of the principal seaports, fought the Ad- 
ministration with all the infuriate zeal of mad- 
men. They were goaded on to the contest by the 
Bank of the United States, which also forced 
most of the local banks to aid her in the fight. 
But, Mr. President, the detail of extraordinary 
printing which [ have exhibited is not all, nor 


: sol 
thing that was due to the Executive for what it 


yet the worst part ofthe exhibition, Thatamount | 


is $65,103 25. The expenditures by the presi- 
dent of the bank, according to his own voluntary 


confession, for which he renders no vouchers, is 
29,605. 


the sum for which he rendered no particulars? 
If a trust be committed to my charge, and [ lavish 
my employer’s money for illegitimate purposes, 
accounting to him specifically for a part, and that 
part for objects which would reflect on me no 
credit, and refuse to account at all for the re- 


mainder, alleging that a disclosure would expose | 


innocent persons ‘* to vituperation, malign asper- 
sion, and peradventure of personal vengeance,”’ 
would my employer and patron not have a right 
to infer the worst of me; and could I, under any 
pretence, expect my friends seriously to offer for 
me my reasons for concealment as a ground of 
confidence to the same or to another employer? 
We may well suppose that the expenditure for 
objecis entirely concealed was for something even 
worse than stipends to printers and editors. About 
the time of the removal of the deposits, the news- 
papers regularly reported everything that was 
going on in the public offices. The proceedings 
of Cabinet meetings were hinted at and alluded to 


in the bank press throughout the country, as if | 


they were regularly informed of everything that 


transpired. Was any portion of the expenditure | 
money paid to secret informers, whose business | 


it was to pry into Cabinet secrets? 

Nor is the expenditure of $94,708 25 (one fifth 
of which, $18,941 65 belonged directly to the peo- 
ple of the United States) stated by Mr. Biddle, 
all the expenditures which have been made. As 
the record has many times been falsified, | would 
not be surprised if only a part of the truth has 
been given in relation to this matter. The ex- 
penses at the Bank of the United Siates for the 
first half year of 1833, were $63,861 42; for the 
second half of the same year the expenses were 
$60,646 02; but for the first half year of 1834, the 
same expenses were $83,714 03, from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand dollars beyond the usual 
amount. ‘hese extra expenses, we have a right 
to presume, unul they shall be explained, were 
made for no honest or laudable purpose. 


Besides the extraordinary expenses paid for | 
printing, have we not a right to know how many, | 
and how large sums, have been sunk in bad and | 
suspended debts? The committee has shown us | 
The one is a debt | 
of Jasper Harding, amounting to $23,490 40; the | 


two cases of such lost debt. 


other is a debt of J. W. Webb and M. M. Noah, 
which, in several successive discounts, amounted 
to $71,575; the committee informs us that of this 
debt $52,975 had been discharged, leaving $18,600 
still due, on which Webb had given security, by 
an assignment, which is absolutely, under the 
circumstances, worth nothing. They saya part 
of the debt has been ‘‘ discharged’’—they do not 
say it ever has been paid. I have ever considered 
the loan that was made to Webb—a loan which 
was not entered on the books of the bank until 
the president of the bank found the whole matter 
would be ferreted out—as little short of down- 
right bribery. Let the facts be borne in mind, 
that Webb’s paper, of most extensive circulation, 


and of a supposed influence greater than any | 


press in the Union, bad steadily opposed t. > 
bank, until the time this money was furnished; 
that from this time, at first covertly and insidi- 
ously, and by-and-Ly openly, it advocated the 
recharter of the bank; and what better can we 
think of this bank than the worst that has been 
charged upon it? 


1833, owed the Bank of the United States more 





_ If he had no shame for the items he | 
has partially specified in his bill of parcels, what | 
must we suppose to be the use to which he applied | 
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than $80,000. This debt would probably have 
been as bad, or worse off, than that of Jasper 
Hurding, and Webb, and Noah, had not the | 
men printers to Congress, in defiance of the public | 
sentiment. vppsewaee printers were elected in 
1833, in both branches of Congress; and the 
extraordinary fact has resulted from this election 
of printers, hostile to the Administration, that 
the expense of the public printing has been 
increased probably tenfold in the Senate, and in 
the House alone greater than it ever was before 
in both branches. : 

The committee have mentioned two consider- 
able suspended debts. The loans connected with 
these must be considered in the same light, and 
may well be added to the same list, as other 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


&c. These loans cannot be considered in any 
other light than the employment of money for 
the purpose of bribing the public press. Report 
speaks of other loans of doubtful security, which 
have been ‘‘discharged,’’ not by payment in full, 
but by security in some sort, of ten, twenty, and 
thirty cents onthedollar. If such loans had been 
so made and so discharged, in consequence of 
services of any sort done or to be performed for 
the bank, can the whitewashing committee give 
us the assurance that they were made acquainted 
with the facts? Might not ‘* the possible danger 
of exposing innocent persons to odium or perse- 
| cution’’ have prevented the bank—especially as 





they might not have been pressed very hard on 
this point—from making such an exhibit of this 
| kind of accommodations and debts as the case 





| it gives than for those it does not give. ecom- 


plain of it, that it palliates where it ought to con- | 


demn; that it omits facts essential to the case; 


suffer the party implicated to justify for them- 
selves; that where neither the committee nor the 
| bank can make a present pretence of justification, 
they suffer the bank ‘to throw itself back upon a 
reputation which, previous to the appalling devel- 
opments of the last two or three years, it was 
allowed to possess. We complain that the com- 
mittee place the effect for the cause; that they 
offer as an excuse for the violent assault of the 
bank on the industry and prosperity of the coun- 
try, those very acts of the Administration which 
were Fendersh bntinpeniabie to the protection of 


| complain that the committee should characterize 
| the withdrawal of the deposits as a ** blow’’ at 


more effectual ‘* blow’’ at the independence of the 


country, and the integrity of the Government. 

It was for withdrawing the deposits of the pub- 
lic money from an institution whose management 
had been thus flagitious; an institution which, in 
addition to these enormities, withholds at this 
moment from the people millions of their money; 
an institution whose whole course for the last four 
years has been directed with a view to coerce the 
people into its measures, or bankrupt the whole 
community; it was for legally and constitution- 
ally arresting the arm of the wrong-doer and pre- 
venting the great mischief he intended, that the 
President of the United States was unlawfully 
condemned by a vote of the Senate. The people 
call aloud that the record of this act’shall be ex- 
punged, and they will not rest until it shall be 
obliterated. A simple repeal or rescinding of that 
act will not answer. Nor can the denial of the 
imputation of crime to the President be now taken 
as evidence that the passage of the resolution 
| Was a mere ordinary matter. 





clared— 
_,‘* That the course of the Administration and of the Pres- 
| ident was entirely approved; and that the wens by his 


endeavors to restore the Constitution to its original purity, 


i} 
i} 
| 
| New Hampshire passed resolutions which de- 
| 
i} 


influence of the bank succeeded in electing these 


‘* extraordinary expenditures’’ made for printing, | 


\| sis ore ; 
e think we had a right to complain of the | 
report of the committee, not more for the opinions | 


that where the committee were unwilling to haz- 
: et os ee 
ard their own reputation in justification, they | 


the public from the abuses of the bank. We | 


the bank, whereas the intention of the bank by | 
holding on to the deposits was the aiming of a | 


ED 
proved himself to be a true disciple of Thomas 
the father of American Democrney. That he oi eens 
a power conferred on him by the Constitution, recognized 
by the example of all his predecessors, when he removed 
from office the late Secretary of the Treasury, (W. J 
Duane.) That the present Secretary of the “Treasury, 
(Roger B. Taney,) in removing the deposits of public money 
from the Bank of the United States, has violated neither the 
letter nor the spirit of the charter of the bank ; and that his 
course is fully approved by the people, and was demanded 
by the profligate conduct of the officers of the bank. That 
the Bank of the United States ought not to be rechartered 
because, unconstitutional in its creation, it has proved itseif 
to be an institution of the most deadly hostility to the free 
principlesof our Government, attempting to sustain itself 
and to obtain for its friends political power by a course of 
bribery and corruption, setting at defiance the Representa. 
tives of the people, and veiling its transactions in secrecy 
and darkness. 

‘That the late protest of the President of the United 
States, against tht extraordinary and unprecedented reso. 
lution of the Senate, which pronounced him guilty of a 
most flagrant offense, without either hearing or trial, was 
a measure justified by his personal right to vindicate his 
own character from unmerited reproach, and by his imper- 
ative official duty to defeat the Executive branch, while in 
his charge, from all intemperate assaults or unconstitutional 
encroachments; and that the Senate, in passing such a 
resolution, violated the first principles of justice, and un. 
fitted themselves for the proper discharge of those official 
duties, which by the Constitution, (if these charges were 
true,) they were bound to believe the House of Represent- 
|| atives would soon invoke them to perform. And they in- 
struct the Senators in Congress fron’ New Hampshire, to 
vote that the resolution which they condemn be expunged 
from the Journal of the Senate.”’ 


I presented those resolutions in the Senate of 
the United States on the 23d of the same month; 
and by a most extraordinary act of the then ma- 
jority in this body, those resolutions were denied 
|| a reception, proving that men who ** feel power 

and forget right’? would even shut out a sover- 
eign and independent State from the right to be 
heard when she spoke not in conformity to those 
sentiments; denying most effectually the right of 
petition. 

In presenting those resolutions, I then stated 
the facts, that the Legislature which passed them 
was elected amidst the panic and pressure pro- 
duced by the bank and the speeches in this body; 
that only three panic memorials had been pre- 
sented from that State during that session; and 
that the citizens of New Hampshire, of the months 
that had been expended in reading and listening 
to speeches on memorials, had not probably taken 
a single hour of that session as hershare. I also 
stated that these resolutions passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 163 to 62, and that 
in the Senate they were passed unanimously. 

These resolutions, which were ‘* contemptu- 

| ously’? denied a reception in this body, and by 
| a technical objection which was proved to be 
| frivolous by the practice of the very Senator [Mr. 
] Wesster] who made it, he having presented 
'| resolutions from his Legislature under precisely 
| similar circumstances; oo resolutions were the 
first that were passed by any State, directing 
their Senators to vote for expunging the resolu- 
tion condemnatory of the President of the United 
States. 
| I rejoice that the State which sent me here, 
|| and which now sustains Andrew Jackson by an 
|| overwhelming voice, has taken the lead in this 
matter of expunging. The next subsequent 
Legislature—the Legislature of 1835—repeated 
|| this resolution, directing their Senators to vote 
| for expunging the same condemnatovy resolution 
‘| from the Journal; and so, I trust, will every suc- 
ceeding ‘Legislature of the Granite State, until 
| the foul record shall have that distinguished mark 
| put upon it which shall forever reclude the con- 
| demnatory resolution to be cited as a legislative 
|| precedent. 
Mr. President, being about to retire from the 
| Senate, { will take occasion to say that I leave 
|| it with no unkind personal feelings towards any 
| individual of this body. Those who have known 
|| me from early life will bear me witness that in 
| all action involving political principles, and in 


| 








} 
| 
| 
} 
' 


In the month of June, 1834, the Legislature of | matters pertaining to opinions which have divided 


|| the several parties, my course has been uncom 
promising and steady; at times, it may have 
seemed that the pertinacity with which I have 
|| adhered to opinions, and persevered in a course 


|| by his integuty and firmness, by staying the expenditure of | which I had marked out for myself, had resolved 


| the public tnoney in an unconstitutional system of internal 
improvements, by settling the tariff on a satisfactory basis, 


the Union, by his veto on the bank bill, and the stand he 
| bas taken against the alarming proceedings of the bank, has 


a ‘ . |; by his resistance of all i i 
In addition to this, Gales & Seaton, in March, IT ee See ee ee ee 


|| itself into a most unreasonable obstinacy. _ 

|| have, on this, or on ony other occasion, given 
just occasion of offense, let it not be taken as an 

act of mere wantonness—a disposition to censure 
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for sake of the provocation. There is not the 
individual human being living whose happiness 
| would not promote, and whose misery I would 
not prevent. My course in the Senate, as in all 
other places of a public character, has been 
prompted, if I know my own heart, simply by 
a regard to the public interests. I have never 
sought controversy here for the sake of contro- 
versy, nor have I sought to disparage other men’s 
opinions and actions, with a view to injure them 
as men and“as politicians; but to prevent the 
injury which resulted from what I considered | 
erroneous doctrines and mistaken conduct. I | 
have never thrown myself upon the time or 

tience of the Senate, without an honest con- 
viction that I was performing a duty which was | 
due to the position I occupied. hatever has | 
been done, if it be for good, need not be regretted | 
—if for evil, cannot be retracted, though the act 
shall be condemned. 

The five years I have been in the Senate, have | 
been a most interesting period in our public af- | 
fairs. But very few times have the yeas and nays 


been taken during that time, in which my name | 
does not appear; and there has been no question | 


discussed, no speech of any considerable length 
delivered by any member, to which I have not 
listened. This theater has been to me a school 
fruitful in instruction. If I have embarked my 
feelings on one side or the other in most questions, 


I am scarcely less indebted to those Senators with | 


whom I have disagreed, than to those with whom 
I have 
independent of the performance of public duty, 


it would richly pay any man who wished mere y 


to benefit himself, to have been a constant atten 
anton this body. It has been my privilege to 
receive this benefit, at the same time f have been 
poorly performing the public duty which had 
devolved on me. The party which, for a great 
portion of the time, has ace i the ascendency, 
perhaps in no other place had gathered so great 
a constellation of talent and strength of individual 
influence as have been here exhibited; nor can it 
be alleged that this talent and influence have not 
been exerted to their utmost tension. Powerful 
as have been the champions of the other side, it 
will be confessed that the number has been less, 
and the claims for talent inferior; and if the smooth 
stones chosen from the brook have sometimes 
done execution, when thrown with a stripling 
hand, may we not presume that the justice, if not 
the superiority of our cause, has more than coun- 
terbalanced the deficiency? 

I leave the Senate, Mr. President, with the 
wish that the best of this world’s blessings may 
reston each individual member and officer, and 
in the hope that every exciting subject which 
shall prompt to feelings of individual resentment 
may be obliterated and forgotten when action 
shall be no longer required for any beneficial 
public purposes. 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. HUBBARD, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


In THE Senate, May 24, 1836, 


On the bill making appropriations for the purchase of 
sites, the collection of materials, and the commencement 
of certain fortifications. 


Mr. HUBBARD said: 

_Mr. Preswwent: At this late period of the ses- 
sion it may fairly be presumed that every subject 
connected with the legislative proceedings of 
Congress has been so thoroughly examined, so 
faithfully considered, and so well matured, that 
every member of the Senate is prepared for 
action; and that discussion, if not unacceptable, 
would seem to be wholly unnecessary. I am 
fully sensible of the truth of this sentiment, and 

can assure the Senate that no man more deeply 
regrets than myself the necessity imposed upon 
me to present my views upon the immediate 
—— before Senate. If the honorable 

nator from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] had 
not expressly intimated that he should renew his 


No. 27 


eed, for the knowledge I have gained, | 
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motion to strike from the bill the a propriation | 
for a fortification at Portsmouth, Tocehl not | 
trouble the Senate with one single remark; but, | 
Mr. President, coming, as I do, from New | 
Hampshire, and being entirely sensible of the | 
importance of the proposed fortification near the | 
mouth of the Piscataqua, for the protection of | 
public and private property in time of war, and | 
for the better security of an enterprising, intelli- 
gent, and patriotic population in that immediate | 
vicinity, I should be deaf to the call of duty, I | 
should be faithless to the interests of my constt- | 


uents, if I should remain silent, if I should fail to | 
— to the Senate the facts within my own |, 


nowledge, and which facts cannot be presumed 
to be within the knowledge of all the Senators. 
If I should fail to urge such general considerations, 
which ought to, and which, I trust, will induce 


| trine. Whatever may be our reliance upon the 
| efficiency of our Army in time of war; whatever 

may be our confidence in the comme of our Navy 
| in the day of danger; yet it will not be denied 
| that fortifications, well manned and well armed, 
| are indispensably necessary foraffording adequate 
| and proper protection to our principal harbors 
,and towns upon our maritime frontier, In no 
| other mode or manner can the population and 
| property at particular points be so well defended 
_and so securely preserved. It is then the voice 
of wisdom and of prudence, the dictates of sound 
policy and economy, to continue the system of 
fortifications—of protecting our maritime fron- 


; 


] tier, by the erection at important and vulnerable 


points upon the coast, permanent and enduring 


| fortresses. I believe this to be the prevailing 


|| sentiment of our country, and in this day of our 


the Senate to retain this appropriation in the bill, | prosperity, in the abundance of our means, we 


and that should any appropriation be made for 


| ought to make liberal appropriations for objects 


the following year, the particular amendment || of general defense and permanent protection. 
th 


e Senator from Missouri, pro- 
posing a like appropriation for 1837, will be 
adopted. I must, therefore, ask the indulgence 
of the Senate for a few minutes, with a view to 
show the fitness, the propriety, the urgent neces- 


presented -4 
e 


It cannot be controverted that some of our most 
important harbors, some of our principal towna 
om cities, some of our most valuable navy-yards 
|| and naval depots upon our maritime frontier, are 
/ at this moment entirely defenseless—so exposed 





sity of erecting a fortification at the mouth of the 
Piscataqua, near the harbor of Portsmouth. 

In the first place, Mr. President, we are relieved 
from all constitutional difficulties in making ap- 
propriations for objects of this character. ‘They 


are objects so intimately connected with the gen- | 


eral defense and permanent security of the coun- 
try, so essentially necessary to the security of 
public property, that there is no doubt of the 


constitutional authority of Congress over the || 


subject. 

Itis not only within our power, but I hold it 
to be our bounden duty ‘‘ to provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States.’’ So*strong and so general was this sen- 
timent that, in 1790, immediately after the adop- 
tion of the present form of government, General 
Washington, in his message to Congress, re- 
marked that ‘* among the many interesting objects 
‘ which will engage your attention, that of pro- 
‘ viding for the common defense will merit par- 
‘ ticular regard. To be prepared for war is one of 
‘the most effectual means of preserving peace.”’ 
In 1791, the same distinguished patriot again 


|| called the attention of Congress to the subject 


by remarking, that ‘*‘ the fortifications of such 
‘places as are peculiarly important and vulner- 
‘able naturally present themselves to your con- 
* sideration.’’ 

** The safety of the United States, under Divine 
‘ protection, ought to rest on the basis of system- 
‘atic and solid arrangement; exposed as little as 
‘possible to the hazard of fortuitous circum- 
‘stances.’’ In 1794, Washington communicated 
that, ‘‘as auxiliary to the state of our defense, 
* to which Congress can never too frequently recur, 
‘ they will not omit to inquire whether the fortifi- 
* cations which have been already licensed by law 
‘ be commensurate with our exigencies.’’ And 
in his farewell address he urged — the people 
to bear in mind ‘‘ that timely disbursements to 
‘prepare for danger, frequently prevent much 
‘ greater disbursements to repel it.’’ Such were 
the sentiments of the Father of his Country, and 
such have been the sentiments of the most dis- 
tinguished patriots of our Republic. Such has 
been the favorite doctrine of every Administra- 
tion, with, perhaps, a single exception, from the 
formation of the Government to the present period. 
As ameans of defense, fortifications will continue 
to be regarded as of primary importance; and in 
the language of the Secretary of War, as used in 
his able and acceptable report, ‘‘ it is the duty of 
‘ the Government to afford adequate protection to 
‘ the sea-coast, a — of paramount obligation; 
‘and that we are called upon by every consider- 
‘ation of policy to push the necessary arrange- 
‘ments as rapidly as the circumstances of the 
‘country, and the proper execution of the work 
‘will allow.’’ ‘‘Every town large enough to 


‘ tempt the cupidity of an enemy, should be de- 


‘ fended by works fixed or floating, suited to its 


‘local position, and sufficiently extensive to resist 
‘ ly be made against 
‘it.”? This, sir,is my text, and this my doc- 


* such attempt as would pro 


| to attack, that, in the event of a war, they would 
| have to rely for their security upon the forbear- 
'ance of theenemy. This is literally true with 
| reference to the whole extent of our maritime 
| frontier, within the limits of New England. Ie 
| is not my pe to speak of any other point 
|| except the harbor of Portsmouth, which requires 
|| at the hands of the Government better protection, 
|| security, and defense. I leave other places to the 
care of other Senators, better able than myself to 
look after their interests. I am free to admit that 
| the opposition to this particular bill, as now mod- 
|| ified, has greatly surprised me, after the expres- 
| sion of the unanimous opinion of the Senate upon 
| the subject of public defense, and of the duty of 
Congress to make appropriations with reference 
| to that subject. 
| After the adoption of the resolution of the Sen- 
| ator from Missouri in the early part of the ses- 
| sion, proposing to make appropriations for the 
| pecmanent security of the country, I could not 
| ut rogers it, in some degree, as a pledge on the 
art of the Senate, to give “‘ their support to such 
egislative measures as shall have for their object 
the accomplishment of these great purposes.” [ 
could not have anticipated such an opposition, 
as is made to this bill. It has not been urged 
from the commencement of debate, to the present 
time; and he believed that it was not even pre- 
tended by any one, that fortifications were not 
necessary, oe were not required by every con- 
sideration of public policy, at the various points 
named in the bill. It seemed to be distinctly 
admitted, that a proper regard to public and to 
private security, called upon Congress to erect 
adequate fortifications at the sever 
nated in the bill before the Senate. And yet the 
bill was opposed—strenuously and resolutely op- 
posed. He would therefore attempt to show that 
the opposition to the appropriation for a work of 
defense near Portsmouth was altogether unrea- 
| sonable; and that the facts which he would pre- 
| sent to the consideration of the Senate would, he 
believed, demonstrate the propriety, the peculiar 
fitness, the absolute necessity of fortifying this 
particular point upon our maritime frontier. 

The bill proposes to appropriate for this year 
| $150,000 to this object; and the amendment now 
| Offered by the Senator from Missouri continues 
| the same amount of appropriation for the year 

1837. The immediate questions presented to the 
Senate are— 

First. Would a fortification at the mouth of the 
Piscataqua river, under existing circumstances, 
be necessary ? 

Second. Would it be practicable? _ 

Third. Would the cost of its erection be ex- 
travagant? Pate Pk 

Fourth. Would its importance justify its prob- 
able expense? sant 

Certain the fact is, that, at this time, there are 
at that place no fortifications worthy of the name. 
Fort Constitution, on New C Island, and 
Fort McCleary, on the opposite side of the river, 
are both ina ruinous condition. The other works 
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of defense which were built during the last war, 
near the harbor of Portsmouth, and for its pro- 
tection, were designed as merely temporary in 
their character, and at the close of that contest 
were suffered to go to ruin. It may, then, be 
stated, as a truth, that the only sea-port town 
within the limits of New Hampshire is at this 
time utterly defenseless; that in the event of a 
war, if our difficulties had not been arranged, if 
actual hostilities had resulted from recent co!- 
lisions with our ancient ally, there is no work of 
protection either on the Maine or New Hamp- 


shire side of the Piscataqua, which could have | 


j 


| 


1 


prevented the fleet of the enemy from entering | 


the harbor of Portsmouth, and laying waste the 
private property of her citizens and the public 
property of our Government. If the enemy had 
cried ** havoc, and let slip the dogs of war,’’ if 
they had dared to invade our territory, to plant 
themselves upon our soil, they would have meta 
body of yeomanry too patriotic to be subdued, 
too strong to be conquered; and yet this fact fur- 
nishes no argument against the erection of a 
sufficient fortif 

So far from it, it strongly exhibits the necessity 
of the measure. As all such works are intended 
to give security against any sudden attack from 
the enemy, to afford protection to private and to 
public property, and to inspire a confidence of 


deserve protection and defense at the charge of 


the Government? On this point the Secretary of | 


War in his report, which has been so often and 
so deservedly commended, when speaking of the 
contemplated works at particular places, (among 
others, at Portsmouth,) remarks: 


“These proposed works all command the approach to 
places sufficiently important to justify their construction 
under any circumstances that will probably exist; that the 
public interest would be promoted by the passage of the 
necessary appropriations for them. If these appropriations 


cation at the mouth of that harbor. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| * port ofa number of ships of the United States; 
| 


| 


|| time at Portsmouth ; 
| merely eat while | engaged in the prose- 
|| cution of m es 

— the Senator was numbered among the in- | 


| 
safety in the surrounding population, the first | 
inquiry then, is—does the harbor of Portsmouth | 


are early made, most, if not all these works can be putin | 


operation this season, and the money usefully applied as 
fast as their progress will justily.’’ 
And he adds, ‘I think the measure would be 
expedient.”’ 
here is certainly no ambiguity in this lan- 
uage used by the Secretary of War in his report. 
here is no room for doubt as to what are the 
sentiments of that officer in relation to this mat- 
ter. 
remarks, that— 


*¢ All the harbors and inlets upon the coast, where there 


just apprehension of attack, and particularly where we have 


And in this same document he further | 


| 


public naval establishments, should be defended by works | 


proportioned to any exigency that may probably arise. The 
political considerations which urge forward this great object, 


are entitled to much more weight. When once completed, | 


we should feel secure. 

‘There is probably not a man in the country who did not 
look with some solicitude during the past season at our 
comparative defenseless condition, and who did not regret 
that our preparations, during the long interval of peace we 


had enjoyed, had not kept pace with our growth and | 


importance. We have now this lesson to add to our other 
experience. Adequate security is not Only due from the 
Government to the country, and the conviction of it is not 


only satisfactory, but the knowledge of its existence cannot | 


fail to produce an influence upon other nations, as well in 
the advent of war itself as in the mode of conducting it. 
“If we are prepared to attack and resist, the chances of 
being compelled to embark in hostilities will be diminished 
much in proportion to our preparations. An unprotected 
commerce, a detenseless coast, and a military marine 
wholly inadequate to the wants of our service, would 
indeed hold out strong inducements to other nations to 
convert trifling pretexts into serious causes of quarrel.’ 


Such pure and patriotic sentiments are worthy 


of the head and of the heart from which they | 


emanated. And what is their sum? That in the || 


time of peace, in the day of our prosperity, and 


in the midst of our abundance, we should be o* 


pared for war. The quoted remarks of the Sec- 
retary have literally and faithfully described the 
present state and condition of Portsmouth, and 
of that section of our maritime frontier. A forti- 
fication is all-important for the due protection 
and security of the harbor of Portsmouth. 
document communicated from General Bernard, 
Commodore Elliot, and Captain Totten, it is 
stated ‘‘that the only good roadstead or good 
* harbor between Cape 
* is Portsmouth harbor, within the mouth of Pis- 
*cataqua river. Line-of-battle ships can ascend 


lizabeth and Cape Ann | 


| 


Ina | 


| 


| 








‘ this river seven miles above the town of Ports- 
/*mouth.’? And I hazard nothing in saying that 
a safer or a better harbor cannot be found upon 
| the whole extent of our maritime frontier. 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
must be much better acquainted with these facts 
than Iam myself, although we are both natives 
| of New Hampshire, and have both resided for a 
et my own residence was 


| 
' 
} 
| 
| 


professional studies; at a much later 


abitants of that place. He must therefore be 
much more conversant with its particular history 


| than I can be; and, Mr. President, I hope, in the 


course of the debate, he will lend his aid in doing 
an act of justice to that ancient town, and to that 
| section of the country. Iam in the possession 
of a memorial, presented to Congress in 1827 by 
| the citizens of Portsmouth, respecting the con- 
struction of a dry-dock at the navy-yard at that 
| place, which contains much valuable information 
| upon this subject, and from which I must be ex- 
cused for making liberal extracts. The memorial 
| represents ‘* that at every period of the history 
| ‘of this country, the harbor of Portsmouth has 





|| ‘been considered of great importance for naval 


' meee that, under the colonial system, and 

‘long before the Revolution, the British Govern- 
‘ment, aware of the advantages of the place, 
‘ were induced to make it a resort for their vessels 
‘of war, and to establish a yard, where ships of 
|*a large class were built for the public service. 
| * That during the war of independence, the Conti- 
| *nental Congress ordered the construction at this 


‘and of which was the America, of seventy-four 

‘guns, the first ship of the line ever built in this 
|*country. The harbor of Portsmouth is formed 
‘ by acluster of islands, on one of which the navy- 
‘ _ is situated, and through which the river 
‘ Piscataqua, dividing Maine from New Hamp- 
‘ shire, disembogues into the ocean. Several of 
‘ these islands on each side of the channel, afford 
‘effective raking positions, where such fortifica- 
| £ tions might be erected at a comparatively trifling 
| expense, as would render it completely impreg- 
‘ nable to the attacks of any naval force that could 
‘be brought againstit. ‘There is no bar or ob- 
* struction at the mouth of this harbor; on the con- 
‘ trary, at the lowest tides, there are ten fathoms 
‘ of water at the entrance through the main chan- 
‘nel to the navy-yard, and at the navy-yard 





! ‘ 4 
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are cities or towns whose situation and importance create | harf, where ships of the largest class may lay, 


‘and from whence they may proceed to sea at 
‘dead low water. Itiseasy of access, and ships, 
.* when in, are safe from all storms; the loss of a 
‘ vessel here, by stress of weather, being a cir- 
‘cumstance wholly unknown. Itis never, in the 
‘ most intense cold of winter, obstructed by ice; 
‘ while other naval ports are occasionally closed, 


Such is the harbor of Portsmouth; and the pro- 
| posed fortifications at the mouth of Piscataqua, 
| are for the defense and protection of this harbor. 
The position of Fort Constitution, on the New 
| Hampshire side, must certainly, and that of Fort 
McCleary, on the Maine side of the river, may 
| possibly, be occupied by the contemplated de- 
fenses. I am entirely aware that ever since the 
famous report of General Bernard, February 7, 
1821, Portsmouth has been regarded with no 
special favor. Although possessing advantages 
superior to any other harbor upon our whole 
coast—although the harbors of Boston and those 
further south are frequently obstructed by the ice 
—although some of them are inapproachable, by 
reason of sand barsand of low water, and althou 
Portsmouth is entirely exempt from ali such like 
| embarrassments, and although this same board 
| of engineers, in 1821, placed the harbor of Ports- 
mouth in the very first class of those requiring 
| works for defense and protection, and ranked it 
as the seventh in point of importance in that class; 
et, from that peried to the present, hardly a dol- 
| lar has been expended for the accomplishment of 
the objects recommended by the board. While 
| works far less important, in his estimation, have 
| been erected at other points, not a single step has 
been taken, not a movement has been e for 
the defense of Portsmouth, since the report of the 








‘this is as free and open as at midsummer.’? || 
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1] 


| 
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|| 





| 
| 
| 








| there, you have a sufficient dept 


| achievements of our Revolution. 


board was communicated, although the import 
ance of the station has been time and again urged 
upon the consideration of Congress, The fact is 
we have kad to contend with deep-rooted preju- 
dices—with principalities and powers—and jn 
behalf of the good citizens of that section, I tender 
my thanks to the Committee on Military Affairs 
for having brought the interest, the claim of Ports. 
mouth to the notice of the Senate; and I cannot 
but believe, that after a lapse of fifteen years 
Congress will now proceed to do that whieh was 
asked to be done in 1821, viz: fortify that point 
upon our sea-coast. It is important to have a 
fortification erected there for the security of the 
public property. Portsmouth is about three miles 
from the ocean, from the mouth of the Piscataqua; 
almost directly opposite to the town, upon Den. 


| net’s Island, is the navy-yard. This is the most 


ancient yard in our country. I have already 
shown that at any season, in any wind, from an 
point, you can approach this yes: and when 

of water to ride 
in perfect safety in low as wellas fulltide. There 
isno yard upon our coast which can compare 
with it, and will not suffer by that comparison. 
Ships and vessels have been built at that yard for 
nearly one hundred and fifty years, as the sub- 
joined extract from a paper printed in 1828 clear! 
shows; and from the same extract, as well as 
from other records, it appears that more public 
vessels have been built at that yard than at any 
other in our country. 


From the Portsmouth Advertiser of September 25, 1828. 


Launcn.—Yesterday at noon was launched, at the navy- 
yard in this harbor, the United States sloop of war Con- 
cord. She is pronounced by judges to be one of the finest 
ships of her class in the Navy. She is six hundred tons 
burden, and is pierced for eighteen guns. 

The following vessels of war have been built at this 
harbor: p 





Ships. Guns. Dates. 
Falkland ,... ..ceescccccecceccces cd 1690 
errr encdecnnstaee 1696 
America... coe cececcceccesce ede 1749 
BRIONRE 0. occ cccccecgcececesece scan 1771 
RARE «005 vccvccer comp seccccveesel® 77 
AMCTICR oo ccvecvvcncvesececoseces t& 1782 
Crescent. .occccecee Sesenrevercosseee 1797 
ScammMel}l ...ccccccccecececsceccssit 1797 
Portsmouth......... ovenceccoene come 1798 
COMQress .. 2c ceecccccccees cocceed 1799 
Washington... .....cesecceceeseeeed4 1814 
EIIOD one snjac-asioe doscepeonesnck® 1821 
COME ONE «00.0 0000 cocncecse cos eosvecte 1828 





Alabama sccccvcceceveces (4 
Santee... cceccccesscecccevesssceecdd 

The America, the first ship of the line built 
in our country, under the agency of that true 
patriot, the Hon. John Langdon, was, in 1782, 
presented by Congress to our distinguished ally, 
the King of France. The Ranger, another vessel 


not launched. 


| built at that navy-yard, is identified, with its 


intrepid commander, with some of the glorious 
This naval 
station is approachable by vessels of any size; it 
is situated on an island of less than sixty acres, 
and is easily defended by works erected for that 
a upon any of the commanding heights 

y which it is surrounded. . This navy-yard is 
now so connected with the main shore by bridges, 
that in case of fire it may be readily defended by 
the citizens of Portsmouth and the adjacent coun- 


| try; and it is believed that insurance of the public 


property on that island, by reason of the facilities 
of communication, is reduced at least one per 
cent., and less than at any other naval depot 
upon our coast. Another advantage which this 

ard possesses over other yards is, that it 18 

ocated in the midst of ship carpenters and build- 
ers, at a point where all the materials for ship- 
building can be procured, at a less rate than else- 
where; where every description of labor costs 
less than it does at the yard at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, at Gosport, or any other yard in 
our country. 

“Here ship carpenters in any number usually wanted, 
ean be readily obtained upon an emergency for repairing or 
building. At Gosport, nearly one third of all the expeudi- 
tures in the United States are made for the repairs of our 
public vessels; and at certain seasons of the year, it is not 
approachable. During this very last winter, if | am not 
mistaken, it has not been possible at all times to approach 
the yard. A heavy loaded seventy-four would find it diffi- 
cult, without lessening her cargo, to reach that point in 
twenty-five feet of water, the usual depth in full tide ; while 
at Portsmouth, at the lowest ebb, near the yard, you have 
always a depth of at least forty-five feet.” 





1836.] 
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Again: 

« The deterioration in the hull of ships is far less at this 
than atthe stations further south. A difference of twenty- 
five per cent. in this respect may be calculated on ; an im- 

rtant and serious consideration when vessels of war are 
for a long time laid up in ordinary.’’ 


This single fact shows the all importance of 
having a dry-dock established at this naval sta- 
tion; and, with reference to this very subject, 
Congress passed an act on the 3d of March, 1827, 
authorizing the President to cause the navy-yards || 
of the United States to be thoroughly examined, 
and plans to be prepared and sanctioned by the | 
President, for the improvement of the same, and 
the preservation of the public property therein. | 
And by the same act the President is authorized 
to have constructed two dry-docks on the most 
approved plan, for the use of the Navy of the 
United States; the one of the said docks to be 
erected at some point to the south, and the other 
to the north of the Potomac river. 


« Commodores Chauncey, Bainbridge, and Morris, were 
appointed commissioners by the President to carry this act 
into effect. The high opinion they entertained of this yard 
is plainly made manifest by the improvements they recom- 
mended; the dimensions of the ground, plans.of which are 
here subjoined : 

«“ One dry-dock; commandant’s house, 50 feet square, 
with out-buildings extending 80 feet in length; houses for 
five officers, one 32 feet in front, the other four 30 feet, in- 
cluding out-buildings extending 85 feet to the rear; porter’s 
house, 30 feet by 25; two ship-houses, each 240 feet by 120, || 
to be located one each side of the bridge; smithery, 150 
#et by 60; one timber shed, 300 feet by 65; two timber 
sheds. each 200 feet by 65; one timber shed, 175 feet by 65 ; 
one saw shed, 70 feet by 25; one saw shed, 70 feet by 20; 
one timber dock, 440 feet by 200; one store house, 125 feet 
by 50; one mast and boat shed, 250 feet by 70; one rigging 
and sail loft, 175 feet by 70; pile wharf,.150 feet by 60; 
armory, tinman’s, and coppersmith’s shop, 65 feet by 25; 
quay walls, additional wharves, building slip, road, anchor 
and gun wharf, and coal-house. 

‘When these improvements are carried into effect, the 





——-—. 








yard will probably be leveled, the wooden buildings all 
taken duwn, except the two ship-houses, and the new 
buildings be constructed of brick and stone.’ 

It would be difficult to present any piece of 
evidence of higher authority than this report of 
the commissioners, which goes most clearly to 
establish the extent and importance of this navy- 
yard, and which also recommends the establish- 
ment of a ‘* dry-dock”’ to be connected with this 
station. I would state, Mr. President, as further 
evidence of the extent of the public property at 
this naval depot, there was, in 1829, ship timber 
deposited for use in the timber dock and in sheds, 
to the value of $382,000; and that the material 
for ship-building has more than doubled since at 
that yard. ‘ 

Again, it is a fact, and worthy of consideration, 
that any given vessel of any size can be built, 
and is ordinarily built at Portsmouth from twelve 
to twenty per cent. less than at any other yard 
in the country; it results from the fact that mate- 
rials can there be procured at a cheaper rate than 
they can at other yards. Labor is cheaper also, 
and can, and does, accomplish more. Commo- 
edore Bainbridge, in his report to the Secretary 

the Navy in 1827, shows the sum total of the 
whole cost of building each vessel at each yard, 
wheu any other vessel of a like size has been 
built at any other yard, and exhibits the whole 
cost of building the sloops anaes and Boston, 
ivesseie of the same size,) and the schooners 
orpoise and Alligator. It will distinctly appear 
that a vessel built at New York costs fifteen per 
cent. more than one of the same size built at 
Boston; and a vessel built at Boston costs ten 

r cent. more than one of the same size built at 
Portsmouth. The Lexington, a sloop, was built 
in New York, and cost $112,080 89. The Bos- 
ton, a sloop, built in Boston, cost $96,938 40; 
making a difference of more than fifteen per cent. 
in the cost of building between New York and 

oston, and in favor of the latter. The Porpoise, 
a schooner, was built at Portsmouth, and cost 
$20,408 75. The Alligator, a schooner, built at 
Boston, and cost $22,745 65; making a difference 
of more than ten per cent. in the cost of buildin 
between Portsmouth and Boston, and in favor o 
the former; and hence it follows that the differ- 
ence in the cost of building between New York 
and Portsmouth is more than twenty-five per 
cent., and in favor of Portsmouth. 

I have stated, Mr. President, all that I wish to 
State with reference to the navy-yard at Ports- 
mouth, and with reference to the public property 
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ordinarily at that yard. I would, then, close this 
partof my argument, by adding that fortifications 


at the mouth of the Piscataqua would afford ample || 
protection and security to this naval station, and || 


to the public property there deposited. It is also 


| necessary to re the harbor of Portsmouth, 


with a view to the better security and protection, 
in time of war, of the population of Portsmouth, 
and of the adjacentcountry. The amountof pop- 
ulation which would derive an immediate benefit 


fortification at the mouth of the or would 


| fall but little short of thirty thousand inhabitants, | 
| comprising as patriotic, as enterprising, as indus- 


trious a portion of theacommunity as can be found 


within the limits of the Republic. They have || 


strong and unanswerable claims upon the Gov- 


did more in proportion to her means, for the 
aghievement of American independence than New 
Hisieblonths was one of the pioneers of the 
Revolution. 
inviolate that independence; no State has received 
less favor at the hands of the Government, It is 
due, then, to New Hampshire that her commercial 


should be well fortified, and rendered impregna- 


| ble to the attacks of her and her country’s ene- 


mies. A fortification is necessary for the proper 
protection and security of private property. 

As I have before remarked, Portsmouth is situ- 
ated about three miles from the mouth of the 
Piscataqua. It has a population of nearly ten 
thousand inhabitants; it has a large shipping in- 


terest employed, principally in the carrying trade; | 
an interest, to a very considerable extent, in the | 


South Sea whale fishing. She has also a large 
interest in the West India trade, and a very ex- 
tensive coasting trade. It is not my purpose, 
Mr. President, to enter into any comparison be- 
tween the tonnage of Portsmouth and the tonnage 
of other ports, or between the exports and imports 
of New Hampshire with the exports and imports 
of other States. I hold such calculations and 
comparisons wholly unnecessary and superflu- 
ous. It is on the ground of affording a just pro- 
tection to the population, and adequate security 
to public and private property, that I rest our 
claim in favor of the measure. 
grounds that I place my reliance for the vote of 
the Senate for this particular appropriation. 

The Piscataqua divides into five branches above 
Portsmouth. The most easterly branch is called 
Salmon Falls river. The tide flows up this river 
to South Berwick, a flourishing and populous 
town in Maine. Upon this branch also is situated 
Somersett, in New Hampshire, a large manufac- 
turing village, with a population exceeding three 
thousand inhabitants, and giving employment to 
a capital in manufactures of nearly two millions 
of dollars. The next westerly branch of the Pis- 
a is the Cocheco river; the tide extending 
up this river to Dover, a distance of thirteen 
miles, at least, from the mouth of the Piscataqua. 
This town now contains nearly seven thousand 
inhabitants, and has an extensive trade. Dover 
is second to no town in New England save 
Lowell, in the excellence and extent of its manu- 
facturing establishments, employing a capital of 
three millions of dollars. This place has also a 
large shipping interest. There are annually built, 
both at Dover and at South Berwick, many 

rivate vessels. Still further west you strike the 

urham river; at the head of the tide waters 
stands Durham, a flourishing ship-building town. 
Another branch of the Piscataqua is Lamprey 
river, at the head of the tide waters of which is 
situated Newmarket, also an extensive manufac- 
turing town, having not less than a million of 
dollars entirely employed in that business, and 
possessing a population of upwards of two thou- 
sand inhabitants. The fifth and last branch leads 
to Exeter, containing a population of three thou- 
sand inhabitants; a town of great wealth, and 
possessing also an interest in manufactures. If 
the Piscataqua consisted of but one branch from 
the head of tide water to the ocean and upon it 
were concentrated, in one town, all the popula- 
tion and all the business of the various towns on 
its branches, the importance, the necessity , of pro- 
tecting the entrance of this river, would be better 
understood. But [ cannot doubt, Mr. President, 


It is on these | 


| ernment for protection and security. No State || 


No State has done more to maintain | 


| capital—the only sea-port town of her State— | 
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that enough has been shown to prove the neces- 
7 of fortifying the harbor at Portsmouth. 
he project of erecting a fortification at the 


mouth of the Piscataqua has not a recent origin. 





| This point has been more or less protected and 
| defended for — acentury. Before and during 


the period of the Revolution, the British Govern- 


, ment had erected a fort for its defense and pro- 
| tection; and from the adoption of the Constitu- 
| tion to this period, appropriations have been made 
in time of war by the erection of a permanent |) 


—sparingly, | admit—for the repairs of this for- 
tress. It speaking of Fort Constitution, Mr. 


| Jefferson says, ‘‘ that it is the remains of an an- 
cient fortification, which has been repaired at dif- 


ferent periods, with some improvements.’’ From 
1789 to 1830, less than one hundred thousand 
dollars in the aggregate had been expended by 
the Government upon this work. But it will be 


|| found, by referring to the tables, that there has 
| been, in almost every year, some small expendi- 


ture for the purpose of making repairs. 
As further evidence that the Government con- 


|| sidered it an important point, and one requiring 
| works for defense, it will be found that, in 1794, 


a committee of Congress to whom the subject was 
referred reported as their opinion that the port 
and harbor of Portsmouth ought to be protected, 
and recommended an appropriation; and an act 
was passed accordingly. And at an after period 
it was resolved, that the necessary works for 
fortifying the ports and harbors of the United 
States ought to be constructed of the most dura- 
ble materials, so as best to answer the purposes 
of defense and permanency. And in 1796, Mr. 
Pickering, thén Secretary of War, reported in 
highly favorable terms of the propriety, utility, 
and necessity of the workserected at Portsmouth, 
which he represented then to consist of a fort, a 
citadel, an artillery store, and a reverberatory 
furnace, all completed. At no period of our his- 
tory has it ever been hinted or — by any 
one in office or out of office, that works for de- 
fense and security were not required at Ports- 
mouth, 

There can be, Mr. President, no doubt of the 
practicability of the measure; it is inferable from 
the facts which have already been stated; from 
the antiquity of the fortress, and the repairs that 
have from time to time been made by the Gov- 
ernment. There is as little doubt as to the loca- 
tion of the contemplated fortification. Observa- 
tion, experience, common sentiment, have decided 
on its necessity, its practicability, as well as upon 
its locality. 

Anether point remains to be examined, and 
that is, aan its erection be necessarily attended 
with a large and unreasonable expenditure of the 
public money; or, in other words, can different 
works of defense be devised, costing less, which 
will accomplish the same general object ? This 
will not, and cannot be alleged. It will not be 
pretended that the expense can be disproportionate 
to its importance; that it will cost more than it 
is worth. For one, | verily believe that the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 
HOUN] would give me his vote, if he were certain 
that its actual cost would quadruple the estimate. 
On what ground, then, is it opposed ? Its im- 
portance will not be questioned—its practicability 
cannot be questioned; nor will it pretended 
that its cost can be disproportionate to its im- 
portance. It is opposed for the single reason 
that we have not, accompanying the Secretary's 
report, a map and survey giving all the localities, 
and an actual detailed estimate giving the amount 
in the aggregate of the expenditure which will 
be required, and the particulars which go to make 
up the general aggregate. The objection is not 
well taken, for we have a map giving all the 
localities, which has been in the F epeenceer of 
the committee; and the facts already narrated go 
most clearly to show where this fortification must 
be erected; and we are not without book, we are 
not without authority, upon the cost and neces- 
sary expense for this work. , 

y the report of General Bernard, made in Feb- 
ruary, 1821, the cost of fortifying the harbor of 
Portsmouth was estimated at $500,000. That is 
now the estimate. This is not mere conjecture. 
This is not, as has been stated, ‘* guess work.’’ 
The estimate was not made in 1821, noris it now 
made, without calculation. They had certain 
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principles—known data—upon which to base their | priations for this branch of the public defense. 

The size was determined; the number | 

of guns was fixed; the ground had been carefully | agantly, with no regard to economy, to “neee- 

inspected by the board of engineers in 1821; and | any the public money for fortifications. e 
dj h 


estimate. 


was it difficult for them, having fixed its size an 


its number of guns, to have calculated withagreat |, guidance. 


degree of accuracy what would be its cost? It 


is worthy of remark, that this same board of | have been the injudicious application of the pub- 
engineers then estimated the cost of the contem- | lic money upon fortifications, at certain points, 
plated works at Penobscot at $100,000; and it | heretofore. From 
will be found, by looking into the survey and “ careful and scientific examinations, we have now 


estimate made since, with reference to the cost of 


the same work, that after a most minute, par- || satisfactory information. The poses location of | 
ticular, and detailed computation of the expense || the public fortresses, for genera a 

of the requisite materials, and of the expense of | manent protection, the king of fortifications ex- 
the labor, that the aggregate of the cost exceeds | pedient and necessary, are matters settled by 


the estimate made by the board of engineers only || approved authority. The documental history | 


$1,000. And such will be the result of any de- | 
tailed estimate of the cost of the contemplated | 
work at Portsmouth. The value of the material | 
is not liable to great fluctuations; the cost of labor 
is very nearly the same one season with another; | 
and whoever sees the work completed, will find | 
that the expenditure has not exceeded the esti- | 
mates. 

The sentiments of the Senatgr from South Car- 
olina upon that point deserve much consideration. 
Every wise man who is about to build for him- 
self a house, first computes the cost; and every 
wise Government, before commencing any public 
work, should first compute the cost. But, Mr. 
President, all this will be done. The Secretary 
of War will decide upon its form, its location, and 
have an accurate estimate made of its cost, before 
a single dollar shall be expended under this ap- 
preperation. He would do all this, in the faithful | 

ischarge of his official duty. He would do this 
with reference to his own reputation. Another | 
idea has been suggested here and elsewhere, and | 
by way of objection to this bill, and that is, it 
would prevent a distribution of the public moneys 
among the States to the amount of the appropri- | 


| 





ations. I shall be slow to believe that any such 
consideration can influence the action of this 
body. What works are necessary, I trust will 





be established, and what money can be judiciously 
expended, I trust will be appropriated. I am free, 
however, to say that the following extract from 
the speech of a member of Congress has, in some 
measure, weakened my faith that the bill now 
under consideration would be passed. 

* A new and strong motive for economy is now presented ; 
a motive which would have its influence on him, in regard 
to every erpenditure! He looked forward to the passage 
of a bill now in progress forthe distribution of the proceeds 
of the public lands, in effect, of the surplus revenue among 
the States. He trusted the bill would pass the present 
session.” 

The Senator from South Carolina says that he 
will vote for every measure, for every appropria- 
tion which, in his judgment, is necessarily con- 
nected with the general defense and permanent | 
aan of the country, and that he will go no 

urther. Just so far will I go, and no further. 
What shall be necessary, what shall be judicious, 
whatever the exigency of the country shall de- 
mand, with reference to general defense, I stand 
ready, with the Senator sae South Carolina, to 
appropriate; and I trust that no Senator in this 
body, whether the friend or the foe of the Admin- 
istration, would wish to do less, or who could 
be induced to do more. Whatever the state of 
our affairs, whatever the condition of our country 
requires in relation to public defense, to general 
security, is matter of opinion. Men may differ, 
and honestly differ, in sentiment, with reference 
to this question; but whatever is required, what- 
ever is clearly necessary for the accomplishment 
of these great objects, all profess, and I trust sin- 
cerely profess, a willingness to grant. This, then, 
should be the subject, the exclusive subject, for 
our investigation. We should enter upon its con- 
sideration with minds free from local jealousy, 
from sectional feeling—we should ay aside every 
political and party excitement, which may tend to 
mislead and misguide our better judgment. There 
is great danger that we shall bring into this debate 
too ardent a temperament fora fair discussion, 
and judicious determination of the whole mat- 
ter. 

I have said, sir, that no Senator would wish to 
go further than the Senator from South Carolina 
professes himself willing to go, in making appro- 








| 





| the projects embraced in this bill, and all the pro- 
| jects in contemplation connected with the general 
| defense, cannot by any possibility reduce the rev- 
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here can be no disposition wastefully, extrav- | 


; have no occasion, at this day, to | 
engage in unprofitable experiment, whatever may | 


ave light = this subject sufficient for our 
e 


rom actual surveys, from the most | 


shed upon this whole subject the most ample and | 


defense and per- | 


with which we have been furnished, clearly shows | 
at what points upon our sea-board, upon our | 
extended maritime frontier, further defenses are 
required. In connection with this subject the 
surplus revenue is constantly presented to our 
consideration. That subjectis arrayed before us 
in the most imposing form. 

The Senator from South Carolina says that all 


enue to the wants of the Government. Be it so. 
I shall rejoice if the predictions of the Senator 
shall become history. But shall our course be 
governed by the miserable and sordid policy, that 








the amount of arprepnatene for public defense 
is to be regulated by the effect to be produced 


upon the surplus fund? That we are to withhold 


appropriations, if that fund should thereby be 
lessened, so as to render it unimportant to make 
distribution of the remainder among the States. 
I protest against any such policy. What, sir, 
have we to do with the state of the Treasury any 
further than to ascertain whether its condition 
will bear the appropriation contemplated? What 
have we to do with the surplus money, in decid- 
ing where and how and when a fortification shall 
be erected, for the purpose of permanent and 

ublic defense? Sir, whether the passage of this 

ill, and whether the adoption of all the projects- 

roposed vi the chairman of the Committee on 
Mittary Affairs should have the effect mentioned 
by the Senator from South Carolina, or whether 
itshould have the effect to exhaust every dollar in 
the Treasury, save what might be necessary for 
the support of the Government, would be to me 
wholly immaterial. I would go on steadily and 
perseveringly to appropriate and expend for these 
great objects as fast as I could, in the exercise of 
a sound discretion, and with a proper regard to 
economy, until our chain of fortresses shall be 
pone upon our maritime frontier. This would 

e my policy; and I shall endeavor to exercise 
my best judgment, where fortifications are neces- 
sary, with a view to defense and security; and 
there, sir, I would erect them, and of such mate- 
rials that the lapse of time can have no effect upon 
their durability, be the cost, the charge, the con- 
sequent *xpense ever so large. 

Tine of no better principle to guide us in 
our action upon this bill, than to suppose that 
our country, after a lapse of five years, will be 
inevitably and wnalterably involved in a war with 
the most powerful nation in christendom. What, 
then, Mr. President, would be our action upon 
this bill? What would be the voice of wisdom, 
of prudence? What would a proper regard to 
public and private Sey to general and in- 
dividual protection demand at.our hands? Pre- 
cisely, sir, what the same general considerations 
now require, What would then be the dictate of 
good sense, of sound discretion, would now be 
suggested under the influence of the same safe 
principles. If we were certain that after the ex- 
piration of five years, war, with all its evils, 
were to visit our land, there is no man who loves 
his country, there is no patriot who would not 
exert all his energies to be prepared for the ca- 
lamity, to strengthen our weakness, to fortify 
every vulnerable point, to render impregnable our 
sea-coast and our lake frontiers, to put in perfect 
defense our whole country—this would be the 
course of every patriot. And, Mr. President, 
just this course should be observed now with ref- 
erence to this subject. 
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FORTIFICATION SILL. : 


REMARKS OF HON. 8S. WRIGHT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE Senate, May 24, 1836. 


The bill to provide for the commencement of new Forti- 
fications, introduced by the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the Senate, being under consideration— 


Mr. WRIGHT said: When the subject was 
| last before the Senate, he had moved an adjourn. 
| ment, with the intention, more particularly, of 

making a reply to some of the remarks of the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, [Mr, 
Ca.uoun,] who had just then addressed the bod 

against the bill. So much time, however, had 
elapsed, that the reply intended had been prin. 
cipally abandoned, and as he did not see that 
Senator in his seat, and understood he was absent 
upon official duty, he should KG notice such of 
his observations as were material to the views he 
proposed to present upon the merits of the bill, 

On the 18th of February last, the Senate came to 
a final vote upon a resolution offered, at an earl 
day of the session, by the honorable Senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. Benton,} upon the subject of ap- 
propriations for the public defense. All would 
recollect the declaration of the mover of the resolu- 
tion, made at the time of its introduction, that he 
considered it antagonistic to the two propositions 
then before the Senate for the distribution among 
the States of the public money in the Treasury: 
the first, the land bill; and the second, the prop- 
osition of the Senator from South Carolina {Mr, 
CaLuoun] so to amend the Constitution of the 
United States as to authorize an entire distribu- 
tion for a series of years of the surplus revenues, 
from whatever source derived. None could have 
forgotten the protracted debate upon that reso- 
lution, or the views entertained and@expressed by 
those who took part in the debate. Upon the 
one side, the declarations of the honorable mover 
were sustained and enforced; and upon the other 
side, the policy of a system of fortifications was 
resisted by some, while others admitted and ad- 
vocated the policy and expediency of such a 
system, but denied that the land bill was antag- 
onistic to the proposed appropriations. The sub- 
ject occupied the principal attention of the Senate 
for some four weeks, and a very slight modifica- 
tion only was adopted. 

The palpable and declared object of the reso- 
lution was to present to the Senate the great and 
vital question, whether the surplus revenues in 
the national Treasury should be given away, as 
gratuitous to the States, before the public defenses 
were provided for, or whether those defenses 
should first command the attention and favor of 
the National Legislature. The resolution, as 
drawn and offered, related to the surplus, and 
necessarily presented this question. The modi- 
fication merely removed the application of tgs 
resolution from the surplus revenue to the whole 
revenues of the Government, and made the pledge 
more broad than the mover of the original reso- 
lution had proposed. In its amended shape, !t 
stood in the following words: 

* Resolved, That so much of the revenue of the United 
States, and the dividends of stock receivable from the Bank 
of the United States, as may be necessary for the purpose, 

ht to be set apart and applied to the general defense 
and permanent security of the country.”’ 

In this shape it was voted upon by the Senate, 
and, upon a call of the yeas and nays, every 
Senator then in his seat, to the number of forty- 
two out of the forty-eight members of the body, 
recorded his name in favor of it. 

Mr. W. said he thought he had a right to ask 
whether this vote ought not to have been con- 
sidered a pledge to the country, on the part of 
the Senate, that all necessary appropriations for 
the —_ defense should be first made out of the 

ublic moneys in the Treasury, before any other 

isposition should be attempted to be made of 
those moneys? He thought the inquiry could 
not be considered impertinent, or improper, @n 
he called the attention of those Senators who had 
voted for that resolution to its fair implication, 
and to the measure now under discussion. This 
was the first measure for general public defense 
which had been presented for the action of the 
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body, since the passage of the resolution. Were 
the I enece it proposed necessary, so as to bring 
it within the pledge contained in the resolution? 

To answer this inquiry, it would be proper to 
look further into the resolution itself, and into 
the information it hadeliciteds In addition to the 
general pledge before quoted, it contained a call 
upon the President, and through him, upon the 
proper departments of the Government, as to the 
appropriations necessary and proper to be made 
for the various branches of the public defense, 
naval and military. An answer to that call, most 
full and satisfactory, had been given, and, for his 

resent purpose, it was only necessary. to refer 
to the clear and strong letter from the Secretary 
of War, to whose department that branch of the 
public defenses, provided for by this bill, par- 
ticularly pertained. The Secretary speaks with 
especial reference to the bill under discussion, 
and therefore his remarks are susceptible of the 
most clear and unquestionable application. The 
bill was reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, recommending appropriations for the com- 
mencement of new fortifications at nineteen new 
points upon the sea-coast. The Secretary had 
adopted twelve, and for the present, rejected the 
remaining seven appropriations. He had recom- 
mended delay and further examination merely as 
to the latter class, while he had, in most clear 
and unequivocal language, urged action, prompt, 
full, and efficient action, as to the former class. 

Mr. W. said, as attempts had been made to 
cast doubt and obscurity over the ee of 
the Secretary in this matter, he should speak for 
himself. He would read from the 19th and 20th 
pases of the report, and the language was as fol- 

ows: “ 

“Tt cannot be doubted but that fortifications at the follow- 
ing places, enumerated in this bill, will be necessary: At 
Penobscot bay, for the protection of Bangor, &c.; at Ken- 
nebec river; at Portland; at Portsmouth; at Salem; at 
New Redford; at New London; upon Staten Island; at 
Sollers’s Flats; a redoubt on Federal Point; for the Baran- 
cas; for Fort St. Philip. 

“These proposed works all command the approach to 
places sufficiently important to justify their construction 
under any circumstances that will probably exist. I think, 
therefore, that the public interests would be promoted by the 
passage of the necessary appropriations for them. As soon 
as these are made, such of these positions as may appear 
to require it, can be examined, and the form and extent of 
the works adapted to existing circumstances, if anu change 
be desirable. The construction of those not needing exam- 
ination, cin commence immediately, and that of the others, 
as soon as the plans are determined upon. By this pro- 


ceeding, therefore, a scason may be saved in the opera- 
tions.” 


Such, Mr. President, (said Mr. W.,) are the 
expressions and the opinions of the head of the 
Department, upon which the call has been made, 
on this important subject of fortifications. Are 
those expressions and opinions equivocal? Has 
not the dearttary told us that he believed ‘* the 
public interests would be promoted by the passage 
of the necessary appropriations for them?’’ Has 
he not told us that by making these appropria- 
tions now, ‘* a season may be saved in the opera- 
tions??? Where, then, is the doubt? Where the 
equivocation? The bill originally contained pro- 
vision for nineteen new works. The Secretary 
selects and recommends, unequivocally, appro- 
priations for twelve of the nineteen, and as un- 
equivocally recommends a postponement of 
appropriations and further surveys and examin- 
ations as to the remaining seven. He meets fairly 
and fully the whole bill, and gives his opinions 
and his reasons as to every part of it. hence, 
then, the pretense that his recommendations are 
obscure, and his opinions doubtful, as to the 
works still embraced in the bill. The Committee 
on Military Affairs, since the receipt of the report 
of the Secretary, have considered his views, and 
made their bill conform to them. They have 
recommended that the appropriations for the 
seven works, for whith the Secretary does not 
recommend immediate appropriations, should be 
stricken from the bill, and the Senate has unani- 
mously d to the amendments. They have 
been made, and the bill is now precisely what 
the Secretary tells us the public interests require 
that it should be. Whence, then, he again asked, 

ese attempts to prove that the opinion of the 

was doubtful as to the remaining twelv* 
pro new fortifications? The answer wasclear 
conclusive and heshould only repeat what had 
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been already said by the honorable Senator from | for one moment, admit that the important points 


South Carolina [Mr. Prestox] when he gave it. 
Gentlemen had taken the expressions of the Sec- 
retary, applicable to the seven works for which 
he recommended the suspension of immediate 
appropriations, and had applied them to the 
twelve works in reference to which he had given 
the opinion ‘‘ that the public interests would be 
promoted by the passage of the necessary appro- 
priations for them.”” Any one who would read 
with care the report of the Secretary, would 
detect this error, and absolve that officer from all 
obscurity or equivocation. 

It should be further remembered that the Pres- 
ident, upon whom the call was made, has espe- 
cially and fully indorsed the recommendations of 
the Secretary of War. So far, therefore, as the 
information and opinions of the executive depart- 
ments can establish a necessity for the works for 
which the bill under consideration provides, we 
are able to pronounce, without doubt or hesita- 
tion, that they are necessary to the public defense. 

What, then, he must ask, is the condition of 
the Senate in its action upon this bill, after the 
pledge given to the country in the resolution 
above quoted? Were we at liberty to refuse the 
appropriations, unless we disputed the necessity 
of the works? It seemed to him not. It seemed 
to him we were estopped by our own act, unless 
we were prepared to assert and show, jn opposi- 
tion to the report of the Secretary, and the con- 
curring opinion of the President, that the works 
proposed to be constructed are not necessary to 
the national defense, within the fair scope and 
meuning of our own resolution. 

He must then appeal to the Senate, and to 
every individual Senator, to know whether there 
be one member of the body who will deny, cr 
even question, the necessity of one of the works 
now proposed by the bill. He did not believe he 
should hear a voice raised in doubt, much less in 
denial, of the necessity of each and every one of 
these works. How then were the Senate to refuse 
the appropriations, and preserve the pledge it had 
given to the country, that the public defenses 
were first to occupy its attention, and that pro- 
vision for these defenses, so far as such provision 
might be necessary, was first to be made from the 
public moneys in the Treasury, and the public 
revenues to be received into that Treasury! 

Objections to the bill, however, had been made, 
and Mr. W. said he would detain the Senate for 
a few moments, to examine some of those objec- 
tions. 

The first in order which he would notice was, 
that new discoveries in the art and science of de- 
fense might supersede the present propositions; 
that the power of steam, cea application to the 
defenses of a nation, were yet little known, and 
had been little tried, and that future experience 
might prove that this power would fornish a pref- 
erable substitute for the permanent defenses pro- 
os by the bill. In answer to this objection, 

e would merely ask, in sincerity and candor, 
whetherasingle member of the Senate had brought 
his mind to the belief that our important com- 
mercial towns, our principal and most useful har- 
bors, and the mouths of our great navigable rivers, 
which were susceptible of perfect defense by per- 
manent, stationary, and durable fortifications, 
were to be left to any description of movable 
and floating defenses, whether moved and gov- 
erned by steam, or by the natural elements? Did 
any man, who had in the slightest degree exam- 
ined this subject, delude himself with the notion 
that a commercial nation, with a coast more ex- 
tended and exposed than any other nation of the 
world, and with the means in its Treasury for the 
construction of permanent and secure defenses, 
was either to wait for new discoveries as to the 
power and application of steam, or to trust its 
wealth and commerce to the protection of floating 
batteries, instead of well constructed and immov- 
able fortifications? For himself,(Mr. W. — 

his enthusiasm as to modern improvements ha 
carried his mind to no such conclusions. He had 
not doubted, and did not now doubt, that steam, 
as connected with harbor defense, was to be 
made a most important agent in the great work 
in which we were engaged, and he was prepared 
to go as far as experience and wisdom would 
warrant in providing for its use; but he would not, 
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upon our coast, susceptible of permanent land 
defenses, were to be left to the uncertain and 


| doubtful protection of moving batteries of any 


| 





description. He had not heard it advanced that 
the science of defense by fortifications was very 
imperfect, or that improvements were to be soon 
anticipated; and having come to the conclusion 
that these were the defenses which the country 
required, at the points named in the bill, and that 
the art of constructing them had been, in all essen- 
tial particulars, as perfect for centuries as it now 
is, he was prepared to give his support to the 
bill without waiting the uncertainty of valuable 
ae by new discoveries. 

he next objection he proposed to notice was, 
that we want information as to some of these 
proposed works; that the necessary examinations, 
surveys, and estimates have not been made; and 
that we act in the dark in making appropriations 
without them. This objection, he was willing 
to admit, was specious and plausible; but as to 
these particular works, he thought he should be 
able easily to show that it was much more spe- 
cious than solid and substantial. He had under- 
stood, from the remarks made by the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, [Colonel 
Benton,] when this bill was first under discus- 
sion, that all these points had been selected as 
points proper for the construction of permanent 
fortifications by the first board of engineers which 


| ever examined our Atlantic coast with a view to 


its permanent defense; that several subsequent 
examinations, by competent and skillful engi- 
neers, had been made for the same purpose, and 
that all had selected these points as capable of 
being defended by the erection of forts and bat- 
teries, and as of sufficient importance either as 
commercial towns, or safe and convenient harbors 
and roadsteads, to render such defenses neces- 
sary to the protection of our commerce, and the 
security of the country; and that conjectural 

lans and estimates of the works required had 

een repeatedly made at all the points. He now 
received the assent of that honorable Senator to 
the correctness of his understanding in these 
particulars, and was therefore not mistaken in 
assuming this as one ground for the immediate 
action of the Senate. But there was another and 
a stronger ground. A call had been made upon 
the War Department upon this subject, and the 
answer, full, complete, and apparently satisfac- 
tory to all, was before us. That Department was 
in possession of all the information which had 
been collected as to the necessity and propriety 
of these works. No one would doubt the com- 
petency of the head of that Department to form 
a safe and correct opinion upon the sufficiency of 
that information for the discreet action of Con- 
gress. What, then, does the Secretary say in 
reference to the fortifications provided for in this 
bill? 

‘ It cannot be doubted but that fortifications at the follow- 
ing places, enumerated in this bill, will be necessary. 

**I think, therefore, that the public interest would be 
promoted by the passage of the necessary appropriations 
forthem. As soon as these are made, such of these posi- 
tions as may appear to require it can be examined, and the 
form and extent of the works adapted to existing circum- 
stances, if any change be desirable. The construction of 
those not needing examination can commence immediately. 
and that of the others as soon as the plans are determined 
upon. By this proceeding, therefore, a season may be saved 
in the operations.”? 

These are the opinions of the executive officer 
of the Government especially charged with these 
works of defense, and fully aware of all the in- 
formation in the possession of the Government 
in relation to their necessity and propriety. Does 
he tell us we want more information before we 
canact? No,sir. He tells us it cannot be doubted 
that fortifications at the points mentioned will be 
necessary. Does he tell us that we want further 
examinations, surveys, and estimates, before we 
can hazard an appropriation? No,sir. He tells 
us that when the appropriations have been made, 
such of the positions as may appear to require it 
can be examined, and the form and extent of the 
works adapted to existing circumstances, ‘if 
change be desirable.’’ Does he tell us that nothing 
is to be gained by making the appropriations 
now? No,sir? Hetells us that by this proceed- 
ing, a season may be saved in the operations. So 
much, Mr. President, for the objection that we 
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have not information to authorize these appro- || money is offered and paid. All will remember 


priations. wee 

Another objection is, that we have not engi- 
neers to superintend these works; and that unless 
the corps of engineers be increased, the appro- 

riations, if made, must remainunexpended. Mr. 
W. said this was an objection to this class of 
appropriations which had been frequently ad- 
vanced upon former occasions, and he had re- 
poney attempted to answer it, in which attempt, 

e was sorry to say, he had been so unsuccessful 
that the same objection again met him here. He 
must repeat his former opinion, that the money 
of the Government would command engineers of 
science, skill,and experience; and that gentlemen 
were entirely mistaken in supposing that the corps 
of engineers, holding military commissions under 
the United States, monopolized all the science, 
experience, or skill, to be found in this widely 
extended country. But for the sake of this argu- 
ment, he would admit the necessity of an increase 
of the corps of engineers, and what would be the 
effect upon the duties of the Senate in relation to 
this bill? An act for the increase of that corps, 
to the extent recommended by the head of the 
corps, had long since passed this body and been 
sent to the House of Representatives. We, there- 
fore, had discharged our duty in this matter, and 
he was for continuing to discharge that duty in a 
manner consistent with our own action. It was 
not for the Senate to wait the passage of one of 
ite bills through the other branch of Congress, 
before it would act upon another and more im- 
portant public measure. Let us follow our own 
action, be consistent with ourselves, carry out 
our own measures, and leave the House of Rep- 
resentatives to their proper responsibilities. This 
objection has no foundation with us, because we 
have already obviated it by our legislative action, 
and it does not become us to assume that any 
other branch of the Government will notdischarge 
the same duty. 

A further objection to the passage of this bill 
is, that if the appropriations be made, the money 
cannot be expended. It is asserted that the ordi- 
nary appropriations for the fortifications already 


commenced, are more money than it is in the | 


power of the officers of the Government to expend, 


not see that the conclusion followed from the 
remises. If it were true that money could not 
e expended at one point upon our extended coast 
for the want of laborers, he could not sce that it 
necessarily followed that laborers could not be 
procured at other points. The evidence upon 


which this objection rests is a report from the || 
head of the engineer seperate stating that || 


|| on his way to his home after the adjournment of 











some eighty or one hundred thousand dollars, | 


appropriated for the construction of a fort at 
Throg’s Neck, near the harbor of New York, 


was not expended during the last year, because | 


Jaborers were not procured; that invitations to 
laborers were published and circulated in the city 
of New York, and in several of the eastern cities, 
without effect. The report, no doubt, states 


|, and defend the main entrance into the harbor of 


truly the facts, as far as it goes, but there are | 


other facts required to enable us to form a correct 
udgment as to the influence authorized from this 
ailure to procure laborers. What prices were 


offered? Were they equal to the current prices |! 


of similar labor in the cities where the invitations 
were circulated?) Was the season of the year 
that when laborers are usually disengaged and at 
liberty to make contracts? Was the character 
and condition of the work such as the mass of 
laborers were competent to perform, and would 
be willing to engage in at ordinary wages? These 
and other inquiries should be answered before we 


command labor in the immediate vicinity of our 
great commercial metropolis. 


Mr. W. said this objection had been repeatedly | 


urged during the discussions of the present ses- 
sion, (and he had himself re 


tunately, as the objection continued to be urged 
with undiminished earnestness and confidence. 
He must, therefore, again repeat what seemed to 


| 


atedly attempted | 
to answer it,) he was mortified to see how unfor- || 


| from that city, some of whom were among the 
g 
} 


P out to him where the fire had extended; that new 
| buildings were rising upon the ruins of those 


|| complete a large proportion of the new buildings. 


cannot be procured for money? Sir, the conclu- 


| tates of sense and reason. The Government 


|| posed erections. 
and that hence additional appropriations for new | 
works cannot be expended. Mr. W. said he did | 


|| embraced in the bill. 
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that since we have been here, during our present 
| session, the city of New York has been visited 
| by a conflagration unequaled in the history of 
| this continent. From five to seven hundred ex- 
_tensive buildings, in the very heart of the city, 

were laid in ashes in the course of a few hours. 
| He had recently seen several intelligent merchants 


sufferers by the fire. All agreed in assuring him 
that by the time he would probably pass the city 


| Congress he would almost want a guide to point 


| destroyed by the fire, with a rapidity wholly 
| incredible; that it almost seemed that an entire 
| city was rising from the earth, as by the power 
of magic; that the present month would entirely 


| This, Mr. President, has been mostly done in 
the season of winter; and a winter, toe, unequaled 
in severity and duration And can it be true that 
at that point the United States cannot command 
labor by money? Can private enterprise accom- 
plish so much in a few months, and yet the Gov- 
/ernment not be able to spend a few thousand 
| dollars upon works of defense, because labor 


sion is contradicted by facts, is contradicted by 
| experience, is contradicted by the plainest dic- 


must not expect to obtain labor but by paying 
the current prices for the labor it requires; an 
at those prices its money will go as far, be as 
| sure to command labor, and to obtain it, as will 
the money of private citizens. 

| But, Mr. President, (said Mr. W.,) there is 
| another view of this subject. What is the course 
of these expenditures? For what are expenses 
| first to be incurred? The points at which the 
| fortifications are to be erected are fixed in the bill, 
but you have acquired no title to the necessary 
grounds, and no jurisdiction from the States over 
those sites when you have purchased them. Both 
of these steps must be taken before common pru- 
dence will warrant the commencement of the pro- 
In all cases the purchase of the 
grounds must require an expenditure of money, 
and the grant of the necessary jurisdiction must 
require time for thegction of the respective State 





|| Legislatures. It will not be supposed that the 


| application will be made for the grant of jurisdic- 
| tion, until Congress place at the disposition of 


| make the purchase of a site, in case the jurisdic- 
tion be obtained. ‘To illustrate his meaning, he 
would speak of the proposed appropriations for 
his own State; because he was more fully ac- 
quainted with the facts in that case than any other 
He referred to the appro- 
priation of $200,000 for the purchase of the site 
of Fort Tomkins and its dependencies, and for 
| the erection thereon of fortifications to protect 


New York. This site is so plainly designated 

by the nature of the ground, and the formation 
| of the harbor, that no person who ever passed 
| the point can have failed to see and mark it. 
Indeed, the State during the late war with Great 
Britain, and when the national Treasury was des- 
| titute of means to prosecute the war, and much 
| more to defend our coast, took this matter into 
its own hands, possessed itself of this site, and 
erected upon it three works of defense: Fort Tom- 
kins upon the heights, to defend the other works 
from approach by land; Fort Richmond upon the 
water, to defend the narrows; and Fort ce 


| an extensive water battery, to act in aid of Fort 
are authorized to conclude that money would not || 


Richmond, and to reach an enemy in his approach 


|| to the narrows from the outer harbor. These 


works still belonged to the State, but had not 
been kept in repair since the war. The conse- 
\| — was that they had 


| value might now be to the Government. He had 
|| understood that they cost the State some $400,000. 
‘|| He knew that repeated overtures had been made 
|| by the State to thisGovernment to purchase them, 


him to be a most perfect and complete refutation || with the site, and that the Legislature had repeat- 


of the idea that money will not command labor 
in and about New York, to any extent to which 











| 
| proper executive department the means to | 
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erto been effected, and he had been recently in. 
formed that the Legislature of the State, now in 
session, had again authorized the sale and transfer 
In this*case this must be the first step, and the 
pra for the site the first item of expenditure 
o far, therefore, as that may go, no objection 

would be interposed that the money, if ‘appro. 
priated, could not be expended, nor would it be 
said that time was required, or information wanted 
to accomplish these objects. He did not suppose 
that any other point was precisely simliarly cir. 
cumstanced; but he did suppose that in all cases 
whether the sites were the property of the States. 
or of individuals, a title was to be secured to the 
United States, and — for out of the respective 
appropriations; and that the proper jurisdiction 
to pevens: the interests of the Government, was 
to be obtained from the respective State Legisla- 
tures in the mode pointed out by the Constity. 
tion. Means, therefore, would be required, as 
well as time, in all cases, and so far as both were 
concerned, the application to the case of Staten 
Island would be measurably applicable to all the 
other cases embraced in the bill 

What were the next subjects of expenditure? 
Mr. W. said it seemed to him that the materials 
for the construction of a fortification would next 
require the expenditure of money. The stone, 
brick; lime, sand, timber, iron, and all other 
materials, must be purchased and brought to the 
spot. Was there any objection to making the 
contracts and procuring the delivery of these 
materials during the time required to negotiate for 
the site, and procure the grant of jurisdiction? 
He could see none. Would not these preparatory 
steps occupy time enough to allow all further 
necessary surveys and examinations to be made? 
He was sure no one could doubt the fact. What, 
then, was the strength of the objection that the 
money could not be expended, or that more time 
was required for surveys and examinations? 

But there was another view of this objection 
of time, which seemed to him as absurd in prac- 
tice as it must be fatal in principle to these works 
of public defense. He referred to that class of the 
opponents of this bill who urged the necessity of 
delay in making these appropriations, and at the 
same time pressed upon us measures for the gra- 
taitous distribution among the States of the very 
moneys in the Treasury with which these forti- 
fications were to be constructed. The land bill, 
which had passed this body but a few days since, 
was one of these measures, and some gentlemen 
had been frank enough to put their opposition to 
this bill upon the ground that it might interfere 
with the moneys proposed to be distributed under 
the provisions of that act. Others, and much the 
largest number of the friends of that measure, 
had placed their opposition to this bill upon the 
ground of want of information of surveys, exam- 
inations, and estimates, and yet they had not 
failed to urge, with all the ardor of the former 
class, the giving away to the States the very 
means by which alone these most importent and 
confessedly necessary modes of public defense 
can be erected, when the information they seem 
to desire shall have been obtained. What is the 
value of such professions of friendship for the 
defenses of the country? What will be the use 
of the information sought, when the means of 
proceeding with the works shall have been given 
away? For what valuable purpose shal] we learn 





uence W one into a state of 
ilapidation, and he was unable to say what their 


edly authorized negotiations for their sale and 
transfer to the United States. Nothing had hith- 


| 
that the positions named in the bill are well 
selected, the fortifications wise and necessary, the 
plans economical, and the appropriations pro- 
posed only reasonable for present objects, when 

|| the Treasury shall have been exhausted in boun- 
ties to the States, and we have not a dollar at 
command to be applied to new or additional 
defenses? Mr. W. said he must my that gentle- 
men who assumed this position subjected them- 
selves most strangely to the suspicion that & 
division of the public moneys, and not the pros- 

\| ecution of works of defense, was their aoe 
object. To the other class, who openly ant 
frankly opposed the bill upon the ground that it 
conflicted with the schemes for a distribution of 
the public moneys, he must award greater fair- 
ness. They met what he considered to be tue 
true question, openly, and without disguise. He 
must, however, here bring to the memory of 
these opponents of the bill now under n 
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_ 


e of the arguments used by those who op- | 
peed the panne of the land bill through the | 
ate. 
It was contended, (Mr. W. said,) by himself 
and others, that any system of distribution, such 
as was proposed’ by that bill, would tend to 
impede the necessary public appropriations; to | 
arrest the prosecution of the necessary public | 
defenses; and to embarrass the National Govern- | 
ment in all its departments, and in every branch | 
of the public service. It was urged that such )) 
distribution would necessarily lead the States into r 
measures involving heavy and lohg-continued | 
expenditures; that the arguments, estimates, and || 
flattering calculations of the friends of that bill, | 
were eminently calculated to produce anticipa- 
tions of future dividends which could not-be real- 
ized; that the members of both Houses of Con- | 
gress were the representatives of the States, and | 
of the people of the States, and must and ought || 
to be strongly influenced by the wishes and inter- | 
ests of those whom they respectively represented; || 
that when disappointment as to the amounts to | 
be divided should come upon the constituent || 
body, as come that disappointment must, the || 
necessities of the State, growing out of these || 
delusive expectations, would be paramount to the | 
necessities of this Government, with the repre- || 
sentative bodies; and that. appropriations for the | 


rmanent defenses of the country, appropriations || 
for the Navy, Gompoatons for the Army, and | 
appropriations for all other branches of the public || 
service, would be injuriously restricted, or wholly | 
refused, that the sum to be divided to the States, || 
as surplus revenue, might be increased. 

Mr. W. said, when he urged these arguments 
he did not even dream that he should see their 
correctness demonstrated before the close of the 
pees session of Congress. He did not then 

elieve that the evil tendencies of these plans for 

distribution would be so soon and so boldiy 
developed. In this he had been entirely disap- 
pointed. Already we had met, in open avowal, 
the influence he had feared; and upon this first 
measure of public defense which had been pre- 
sented to the Senate since the passage of that 
dangerous bill, we had heard opposition distinctly 
avowed upon the ground that the appropriations 
might conflict with the various plans for a dis- 
tribution of the moneys in the Treasury. If he 
had before merely doubted, he should now be 
most perfectly confirmed in his hostility to these 
projects, so long as any branch of the public 
service called for the expenditure of the public 
moneys on hand. 

He would now proceed to examine, very briefly, 
one or two of the objections offered by the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 
HoUN] to the passage of the bill under discus- 

_ sion. The first objection of that honorable Sen- 
ator which he proposed to notice, was the want 
of engineers to superintend the expenditures pro- 
ag , and he had anticipated the argument to 
be drawn from the action of the Senate, in the 
increase of the engineer corps, to about twice its 
present strength, by the assuinption that this in- 
crease would not bring engineers of experience, 
and would not, therefore, for the present, author- 
ize an increase of appropriations. 

We are, Mr. President, (said Mr. W..,) if the 
positions assumed by the opponents of this bill be 
admitted, in a condition unknown to the history 
of any people who have ever before existed upon 
the face of the earth. We have no debt. Our 
Treasury is full to overflowing. We are defense- 
less in almost every respect. And yet we cannot 
be defended, according to the doctrines of some, 
because our money will not purchase the labor 
necessary to consiruct the defenses we need. Ac- 
cording to others, we cannot be defended because 
we have not engineers of skill and experience to 
direct the expenditure of the money, if we appro- 
priate it. An increase of our engineer corps will 
not aid us in this particular, because such an in- 
crease will not bring with it the requisite skill and 
experience; and, as a necessary consequence from 
these conclusions, we must not increase the engi- 
heer corps, because, without an increase of appro- 
priations for fortifications, we shall have nothing 
for the engineers to do, who may be added to the 
corps. Was ever, Mr. President, so helpless a 
condition of any people before known? Moncey 
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in the Treasury to an excess, but nobody will || or could he suggest, any change of the form of 
work for it; defenses of every description impera- || the bill, so as to make the appropriations more 
Svar Ceenee, but men of skill and science can- || positive and unconditional, or the duty to expend 
not be found to superintend their construction. || the money more imperative and urgent? He 
Therefore, we must give away the money, and || hazarded nothing in giving a negative answer to 
wait for the defenses of the nation, until the Treas- || these inquiries. Language could not improve 
ury shall contain other means, until money will || the bill in these particulars; nor had it been inti- 
command labor, and until engineers can be edu- || mated that there was either doubt or condition 
cated to superintend the public works. || to be found upon its face. He would, then, leave 

The honorable Senator put forth another objec- || the Senator, and the Senate, to determine how 


from that quarter than was the objection which || 
| has just been examined. It was that the bill is | his suspicion t 
in competition with the several propositions for | 


|| gross unconstitutionality and injustice, and its dangerous 


tion to this bill, which was even less anticipated 


the distribution of the surplus revenue. Remem- 


the subject of a distribution of the surplus rev- | 
enue among the States, Mr. W. said it was 
impossible that he could have expected opposition | 
to this bill from that quarter upon that ground. 


deposits, made in the Senate in January, 1834, is 


found the following remarks: 


There is another aspect (said Mr. C.) in which this 
subject may be viewed. We all remember how early the 


| question of the surplus revenue began to agitate the country. | 


At a very early period, a Senator from New Jersey (Mr. | 
Dickerson) presented his scheme for disposing of it, by 


|| distributing it among the States. The first message of the 


President recommended a similar project, which was fol- 


| lowed up by a movement on the part of the Legislature of 
New York, and I believe some of the other States. The || 


public attention was aroused, the scheme scrutinized, its 


tendency of absorbing the power and existence of the States, 
were clearly perceived and denounced. The denunciation | 
was too deep to be resisted, and the scheme was aban- 


| doned.”? | 


Such were the opinions of the Senator upon the 
subject of a distribution of the surplus revenue to | 
the States; and could he have expected from him 
an objection to the passage of a bill, providing 
for the defenses of the country, for the more rapi 

rosecution of a system of defenses with which | 
fre had once been officially and closely connected, | 
because it comes in competition with propositions | 
for a distribution of the surplus moneys, sv | 
recently pronounced grossly unconstitutional, | 
unjust, and dangerous to the power and existence | 
of the States? 

Mr. PRESTON remarked that his colleague | 
was not in his seat, but detained from it by | 
official duties, and he hoped Mr. W. would con- | 
ag to suspend his remarks until Mr. C. should 

e in. 

Mr. WRIGHT replied that he regretted very 


much the absence of the Senator from South Car- | 


olina, as he would greatly have preferred to have 
replied to him in his presence; but as he had no 


remarks of a personal character to make, he | 


could not consent to delay the bill by a suspen- 
sion of his argument. fi 

on the subject of this great change of opinion on 
the part of the Senator, except that it had sur- 


prised and disappointed him, coming from that 


quarter. 

Another position of the Senator was not less 
singular and extraordinary, and called forareply. 
It was the assertion that the bill was not intended 
to expedite the construction of fortifications, but 
to retain the public money in the banks where it 
was now deposited; and he went so far as to say, 


that were the objects of the bill what they pur- || 


ported to be—the erection of fortifications—he 
would support it. Mr. W. said, in the absence 
of that Senator, he would take no notice of this 
unjust and ungenerous imputation upon the 


motives of the friends of this bill, but would ex- 


amine the position, supposing it had any founda- 
tion in fact. The bill upon its face contains as 


direct and positive appropriations as any other | 


appropriation bill which has been presented to 

ongress. If passed, it will devolve upon the 
proper executive department the immediate duty 
of obtaining the proper sites and commencing the 
several works, and of proceeding in their con- 
struction with all possible dispatch, so far as the 
means appropriated will go. Has any one sug- 


gested, or will any one believe, that any sinister | 
intentions on the part of those who may vote for | 


the bill, will influence the executive officers in 
the prompt and faithful discharge of their duties 
under it? Had the Senator from South Carolina, 


|| charge is that the 


e had nothing to add || 


far he was sustained in placing the opposition to 
a proper and positive law upon the ground of 
fat some who support it entertam 

intentions unfavorable to its execution. 
He must present this objection of the Senator 


| bering the constitutional opinions held and ex- || in another light, and see whether it may not be 
pressed by that Senator but two years since on | 


made quite as applicable to himself as to those 
who advocate an snpeets the defense bills. His 
y desire to retain the money in 


the deposit banks. What disposition does he 


|| propose to make of it? for he is the author of a 
In the Senator’s speech upon the removal of the || 


variety of propositions upon the subject. The 
last, and that one upon which he presumed the 
| Senator intended to rely, was to deposit the money 
| in the treasuries of the several States, without 
| interest. But when, and upon what terms is the 
money to be transferred from the deposit banks 
to the several State treasuries? When, and as 
soon as the Legislature of each State shall have 
| passed a law, pledging the faith of the State for 
| the repayment of money upon the call of Con- 
gress. Nearly all of those Legislatures have closed 
their annual sessions, and all probably will, before 
this proposition can become law, if it is to be- 
come a law atall. Much the largest number of 
them do not again convene until November, De- 
_cember, and January. The money, therefore, 
| according to the disposition pro ound by the Sen- 
ator himself, must remain in the deposit banks 
| for the whole of the present year, at the least, 
| while, in several of the States, the legislative ses- 
sions are biennial only; and in one State at least, 
it is said its constitution Poe the Legisla- 
ture from contracting a debt for any purpose. 
Mr. W. said, were he to charge the honorable 
Senator with a design to continue the money in 
the deposit banks, and assert that he had made this 
dilatory proposition for a different disposition, to 
accomplish that design, would the Senator con- 
sider him courteous or just?) Would the Senate 
consider the imputation of such motives to an 
member of the body parliamentary or proper ? te 
was not his purpose to make any such charge. 
It was not his habit to impute motives to the 
members of the body, for acts done under their 
official responsibility, and he did not believe that 
|| such acharge, if made against the honorable Sen- 
ator, would be founded in fact. He did not be- 
lieve the Senator, in making the proposition upon 
which he had commented, had been actuated b 
any design to retain the money in the deposit 
| banks; but the reverse. Yet he did believe that 
such a design imputed to that Senator, would have 
precisely as much foundation in justice and truth, 
as the similar charge preferred by him against the 
| friends of the defense bills; and he trusted he had 
| shown that the effect of the Senator’s proposition 
| would be to retain the money in the banks much 
longer, and much more certainly, than any effect 
WF »e apprehended from the passage of these 
ills. 
| Mr. W. said his intention and desire was to 
|| apply the money in the Treasury to a constitu- 
| tional use. The money is the avails of ‘ taxes, 


| duties, imposts, and excises,’’ laid and collected, 


by or under the authority and direction of Con- 
|| gress, ‘*to pay the debts, and provide for the 
| common defense and general welfare of the United 
| States.””’ The first great constitutional use to 
| which the public moneys were to be applied had 
| been full performed. The debts had been fully 
|| paid. The second, to ‘* provide for the common 
defense,’’ it is the object of this bill to prosecute 
more vigorously and efficiently. For that reason 
he supported it, and most earnestly hoped it 
|| would be successful. Yet it was not for him to 
|| impute improper or unworthy motives to those 
who thought the Constjtution and the public 
interests would be better served by giving away 
this money to the States, or what was, in his 
| judgment, precisely equivalent, lending it to the 
1 tates without interest, and upon a declaration, 
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upon their respective statute-books, that they 
would repay the principal whenever their repre- 
sentatives in the two Houses of Congress should 
order them todo so. He thought, however, so 
long as he abstained from the imputation of 
motives to those who advocated such a disposi- 
tion of these moneys, he was entitled to an ex- 
emption from imputation as to his own motives, 
in urging a use of the money such as the House 
and interests and safety of the country required 
and denianded; and such as the Constitution not 
only authorized, but directed, in terms. 


THE DEPOSIT BANKS. 


REMARKS OF HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In Tue Senate, May 28, 1836, 


On Mr. Catmoun’s bill to regulate the Deposit Banks—and | 
the amendment to it offered by Mr. Wraient—and on 
their respective propositions for the disposition of the | 
surplus revenue, 

Mr. BUCHANAN congratulated the Senate 
and the country upon the tone and spirit in which ! 
this debate had commenced. He believed that a 
general disposition prevailed on all sides to sur- 
render individual opinions as far as they could 
be surrendered without a sacrifice of principle, 
and to unite upon the best measure for regulating 
the public deposits. From this disposition he 
augured the most happy results; especially as 
the Senators from New York and South Carolina 
{[Messrs. Wricut and Catnoun] did not seem 
to differ essentially in regard to this branch of 
the subject. 

In the few remarks which he intended to make, | 
he would follow the argument of the Senator | 
from South Carolina. This would enable him to | 
present distinctly his own views on the different | 
points which had been made by that gentleman. 

And first, in regard to the payment of interest | 
by the deposit banks. Mr. b. said there did not | 
seem to be any essential difference between the | 
two gentlemen on this question. It was very | 
clear to his mind, that if Congress should adjourn | 
without making any disposition of the surplus | 





revenue, these banks ought to pay a moderate || 
t 


interegt for the greater portion of the public money | 
in their possession. He said the greater portion, | 
because he was disposed to deal fairly towards | 
them, and charge th 

sums which exceeded a fixed amount. He was 
disposed to give them the use of as much money, 


without interest, as would be a full equivalent for || 
the services which they were required to render || 
Beyond thisamount, which || 


to the Government. 
would be determined by the Senate, with a just | 
reference to all the circumstances, he thought they 

ought to pay interest; and he could not say that | 


two per cent. per annum, as proposed by the || 


Senator from South Carolina was unreasonable. 
The banks discounted upon these deposits, and 
made money for their stockholders out of these 
deposits; it was, then, but justice to our constit- 
uents to charge them interest. 
towards the people of the United States, that the | 


i 


outany compensation. He should certainly vote 
to make them pay something for the use of this | 
money. 

In regard to the amount which each of these 
banks should be entitled to hold without interest, 
he thought the proposition of the Senator from 
South Carolina liable to well-founded objections. 
To establish as a universal rule that the sum of 
$50,000 should be thus retained by each of them, 
would be, in his opinion, unjust. If the capital 
of the bank were small, say $100,000, this would 


| 





bea considerable sum; but if the capital amounted 
to one or two millions, $50,000 would be wholly 
inadequate. He believed that a member of the 
other House from Pennsylvania [Mr. Binney] 
had, at the last session of Congress, | pag to 
apportion the amount of deposits which should 
not bear interest to the capitals of the respective 
banks. He was under the impression that this 
would be a fairer mode of proceeding than to 
establish a fixed sum applicable alike to all the 
banks, whether their capitals were great or small. 








( '| retary of the Treasury had never used transfer 
em no interest, except on 





| the Senator from South Carolina. 
that a plan might be devised which would be 
\| decided 

| the Senator from New York or the Senator from 
It would be unjust || 
| might be adopted, which, whilst it would insure 
use of their money should be given to the stock- || 
holders of these banks as a mere gratuity, with- || Department to Congress, should, at the same 


| clusion who would take the trouble of examining 
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Mr. B. said, however, that the question of 
interest might sink into one of comparatively 
little importance. If the surplus in the Treasury 
at the end of each year, except $3,000,000, should 
be deposited with the several Sine, according to 
the proposition of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Cartnoun,] or if it should be invested 

uarterly in State stocks, leaving $5,000,000 in 
the Treasury, go emp of the endment 
which had been offered by the opator rows New 
York, [Mr. Wricut,] the adoption of either 
alternative would, in a great degree, dispose of 
the question of interest. The banks, in either 
cuse, it was probable, would not generally have 
more money on deposit than would be a fair and | 
just compensation for the services which ey | 
perform. It was as much the interest of the 
Government as their interest, that we should not | 
drive hard and unreasonable bargains with them. 

These banks were at present ina most awkward | 
and embarrassing situation in regard to the public 
deposits. They had vast sums of public money | 
in their possession, without knowing what mo- 
ment they might be called upon to pay them. 
They were awaiting the action of Congress; and 
in this state of suspense, they could not, witha 
proper regard to their own safety, discount largely 
upon these deposits. They mustalways be ready 
to meet our demands. ence they could not! 
afford that relief to the community which they 
would be able to do, under other circumstances. 
And here he would take occasion to say that he 
believed the public money was perfectly secure 
in their hands. There was not the least cause 
for apprehension on this account. He thought 
that every Senator must arrive at the same con- 


the statement of their condition made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Senate on Mon- 
day last. 

Mr. B. concurred in opinion with the Senator 
from South Carolina, that transfer drafts should 
not be used by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
except for the purpose of facilitating the public 
disbursements. They certainly ought not to be 
used for the purpose of protecting a bank, in 
doubtful circumstances, from the consequences 
of its own imprudence. Each bank owed it to 
the public to take care of itself and never to place 
itself in such a condition as to require the money of 
the Government to sustain its credit. The Sec- 


warrants for any such purpose; therefore, the 
Senator’s proposition could have no personal ap- 
lication to his conduct. He saw no objection, 
owever, to the incorporation of this probibitien 
in the bill. It would give fair notice to all the 
banks that they must rely upon themselves to 
sustain their own credit, and not upon any aid to 
be derived from the public Treasury. 
He would say but little in regard to the selec- 
tion of deposit banks, the third point made by 
He thought 


y preferable to that proposed by either 
South Carolina. On this subject a middle course 
a proper responsibility from the head of the 


time, leave him such a discretion as the public 
mterest demanded. He could not agree with the 
gentleman from South Carolina in limiting the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in the first instance, 
to the present deposit banks, and to them alone, 
as his bill proposes. Neither did he believe that 
it would be proper to confer upon that officer the 
unlimited discretion in selecting the depositories 
of the public money which seemed to be sanctioned 
by the amendment of the Senator from New York. 

e was not afraid of the judicious exercise of 
this power; but still, as a general rule, as little 
discretion ought to be left to executive officers as 
was consistent with the public interest. 

The present deposit banks had faithfully, he 
believed, ee their duty to the country. 
Their conduct had been satisfactory to the head 
of the Treasury Department; at least, he had 
never heard anything to the contrary. He would 
suggest that the bill itself should continue them 
by name as banks of deposit. From what he 
had heard in the course of this debate, he had no 
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doubt it was necessary to increase the n 

of these Sirialiovs. This would be doomn 
in New York and Boston, and perhaps in Phils. 
delphia. There might be other places in the same 
situation. He would therefore authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury, between this time anq 
the next meeting of Congress, to select as man 
deposit banks, not exceeding a certain numbe; 
as the public interest might require, in addition 
to those already selected. After these additiona| 
selections should be made, after the system should 
thus be completely organized, he would not au. 
thorize the Secretary to make new selections 
without the previous consent of Congress, unless 
it were to 7 the place of such of the existin 
banks as should cease to be depositories, under 
the provisions of the bill which will be passed. 

The fourth point of the Senator from South 
Carolina is one of so little importance that he 
should pass it over without any remark, except 
that it cannot ae interfere with the satis. 
factory adjustment of this question, 

On the fifth point, Mr. B. entirely concurred in 
opinion with the Senator from South Carolina, 
Was it a measure of severity to require that the 
deposit banks should always have immediate 
means in their possession or power to meet the 
one fifth of their immediate responsibilities? He 
thought not. Every -bank ought, at the very 
least, to have an amount of specie in its vaults, 
which, with the debts due to it from other banks, 
which might be converted into specie without 
delay, would be equal to the one fifth of its notes 
in circulation, and of its public and private de- 
posits. He should be unwilling to trust the 
money of the United States in any bank which 
was either unable or unwilling to comply with 
this condition. He should consider it unsafe in 
any such depository. Taking the general aggre- 

ate of the condition of the deposit banks, accord- 
ing to the last report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, if we should apply to them the rule of the 
one third, instead of the one fifth, they would 
still be much within that limit. He had not, in 
detail, examined the condition of each one of these 
thirty-six banks; but he beJieved he might ven- 
ture to say that there was not one of them which 
would be affected by the rule proposed to be 

a to them by the Senator from South Car- 
ina. 

He would suggest to the Senator, however, that 
his bill was detective on this point, and did not 
embrace, in all its extent, the principle for which 
he had intended to provide. In preparing it he 
must have forgotten that, instead of the aggregate 
balance of the deposit banks in their accounts 
with other banks being always in their favor, it 
might and would be sometimes against them. In 
such a case, they ought not only to have specie 
in their vaults sufficient to pay the fifth of their 
notes in circulation and their deposits, but also 
one fifth of this balance. The gentleman’s bill 
does not embrace this case. Under his bill one 
of these deposit banks might have $100,000 of 
specie in its vaults, might be indebted to other 
banks an aggregate balance of $500,000, and might 
have notes in circulation and deposits on hand to 
another amount of $500,000, and yet not violate 
its provisions, although it could pay in specie but 
one dollar in ten, instead of one dollar in five, of 
its immediate liabilities. He had prepared an 
amendment to obviate this objection, but should 
not offer it at present. 

In this respect he felt bound to say he greatly 
preferred the bill of the Senator from South Car- 
olina to the amendment which had been proposed 
by his friend from New York. That amendment 
simply provided that each deposit bank must 
keep in its vaults sufficient specie to pay the one 
fourth of its notes and bills in circulation, an 
the balance of its accounts with other banks 
payable on demand. It had no reference what- 
ever to the amount of its public and private de- 
posits, the whole of which might be demanded 
at any moment. If a deposit bank have sufficient 
specie in its vaults to pay one fourth of its notes 
in circulation, it might be indebted to its depos- 
itors ten or twenty times the amount of its specie, 
and yet not violate the terms of the amendment. 

Mr. B. said he row approached the more diffi- 
cult question of what disposition we ought to 
make of the surplus now in the Treasury. He 
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believed this surplus would be very large on the 
first day of January next, notwithstan our 
liberal appropriations. He had himself made an 
estimate of the amount; but he would not now 
commit himself by stating it, as it had not been 
made with, sufficient care to enable him to speak 
with any degree of positiveness. - 

He would take this occasion to remark, that 
although he had voted, and intended to vote 
during the present session, in favor of liberal, 
some might say, extravagant, appropriations for 
defense, he considered these appropriations as 
the exception justified by the special circum- 
stances in which the country was placed, and not 
as the general rule. He never should depart 
from those maxims of sound and wholesome 
economy by which this Government ought always 
tobeadministered. The expenditures authorized 
at the present session ought not to be considered 
as a standard for future years. He presumed 
no Senator thought of increasing the permanent 
expenses of the country to any sdch standard. 
We had just finally discharged the debt contracted 
during the last war; our Treasury was overflow- 
ing, and all we had done was to appropriate more 
money than had been usual heretofore, to the 
completion of those necessary defenses which 
had been projected long ago, and which the safety | 
ofthe country demanded. Whilst we were paying 
our debt, policy required that we should not pro- 
gress in theas measures as rapidly as we ought 
now to do. Hence, iricreased appropriations 
were now highly proper, not forghe purpose. of 
wasting the public money in useless expenditures, 
but for the purpose of accomplishing objects | 
which have always been deemed necessary. For 
his own part, he never had voted away, and 
he never should vote away, a dollar of public 








money, merely because we had a surplus in the 
Treasury. 
Mr. B. said he would proceed to make a few 





remarks upon the plans proposed by the Senators 
from South Carolina and New York, for dispos- 
ing of the surplus in the Treasury; and first, in 
regard to that of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. He proposes to loan the balance remain- 
ing in the Treasury at the end of each year, until 
June, 1842, after deducting therefrom $3,000,000, 
to the several States, without interest; each State 
receiving such a proportion of the whole amount 
as her Senators and Representatives in Congress 
bear to the whole number of members of both 
Houses. These sums are to be refunded to the 
Treasury of the United States at such times as 
Congress shall by law provide. 

Mr. B. said he would waive for the present any 
constitutional doubts which may exist in regard 
to the power of Congress to distribute among the 
several States the surplus revenue derived from 
taxation. He would merely remark, that if we 
do not possess the power to make such a distri- 
bution, he could not perceive by what authority 
we could make the loan proposed by the gentle- 
man. If you have not the power to give the prin- 
cipal, whence can you derive your power to give 
the interest? To loan the States this money with- 
out interest, is to make them a donation of an 
annuity equal to six per cent. per annum, for an 
indefinite period, on the sums which they may 
respectively receive. In any constitutional view 
of the subject, he could not perceive how the in- 
terest could share a different fate from that of the 
principal. This was not to be a mere deposit 
with the States for safe-keeping; it was intended 
by all that the money should be used by the States 
in the construction of internal improvements, in 
the payment of their debts, and in accomplishi 
every object which they might deem useful. tt 
we posses the power to loan the public money 
to the States in this manner, we might at ence 
give it to them absolutely. 

The leading objection which he had to this sys- 
tem was, that its direct and continuing tendency, 
at least until 1842, would be to create a bias in 
the Senators and Representatives of the States in 
Congress, in opposition to the fair and efficient 
administration of the Federal Government. The 


Senator from South Carolina, feeling the force of 
pon objection, has attempted to obviate it by 


oe the strong tendency of the action of 


this Government was towards consolidation, and 
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this proposition would be useful as a counteract- 
ing force. Mr; B. would now neither dispute || upon the present occasion. 
nor affirm the proposition of the Senator in regard || If Mr. B. could consent tq vote for the proposi- 
to the central tendency of this Government; but || tion of the Senator from South Carolina, he would 
this he would say, that in avoiding Scylla we || not object to that part of it which distributes the 
must take care not to rush into Charybdis. He —— in proportion to the representation of 
thought the counteracting power of the gentle- || each State in both branches of Congress. If there 
man’s bill would be so excessive that it might || were no other considerations in its favor, which 
drive us into the opposite extremes and thus be- || he did not admit, he thought the magnanimity 
come dangerous. | of the large States should induce them to give 
He disclaimed the sentiment that the people of | their smaller sisters this comparatively trifling 
this country can be bribed with their own money. || advantage. 
He did not believe that there now existed, orever || Mr. B. said he might yet be compelled to vote 
had existed upon earth, a more virtuous people | for the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
than our population in the mass. But we had } New York, for investing the surplus revenue in 
been taught by divine authority to pray that we | stocks issued by the States; but if he should, it 
might not be led into temptation. It was the || would be with extreme reluctance. He could 
part of an enlightened statesman to make the || only be induced to give such a vote upon the 
interests of men correspond with their duties, || principle that it was a less evil to dispose of the 
whenever that was possible. Their action, then, | ublic money in this manner, than to keep it any 
to promote the public good, would be free and || longer in the deposit banks. 
unrestrained. But in what situation should we | e admitted that these State stocks had a per- 








discuss the merits or demerits of the land bill 





| place ourselves by the adoption of this proposi- || manent and fixed value. They did not fluctuate 


tion? In every case requiring an appropriation || in the market like other stocks. Nobody doubted 
of public money, the direct and immediate pecu- || their security, and the comparatively trifling rise 
niary interest of our constituents would be direetly || and fall in their prices depended entirely upon 
at war with the performance of our duties as || the plenty or scarcity of money. A large pro- 
members of Congress. Now, sir, we might be || portion of these stocks were held in Europe. He 
as pure as angels, and yet, unless we were as || knew this to be the case a few years ago; and he 
wise also, such a position, without our own || presumed there had been no considerable change 
knowledge, would create a powerful bias in our || since. Their price had always been high in our 
minds. Is it wise, is it politic, voluntarily to || market, from the fact that capitalists in Europe 
place ourselves in the position of antagonists to || were glad to make safe investments, which would 
the very Government of which we are members? | yield them an interest of four or four and a half 
Adopt this proposition, and what will be the con- | per cent. Upon this point of the case he thought 
sequence? Should the Executive recommend, or |i the Senator from South Carolina had not suc- 
the interest of the country require, the construc- || ceeded in refuting the argument of the Senator 
tion of a fort, of an arsenal, of a navy-yard, of a || from New York. It was true that the price of 
ship of war, or any other expenditure necessary || this stock might be enhanced by the Government 
for our permanent defense, we would not only || becoming a large purchaser in the market; but 
inquire into the justice and expediency of the || this advance would be inconsiderable, compared 
expenditure, but we should involuntarily ask || with the ppvenmnanes taking the surplus revenue 
ourselves, how much will this expenditure reduce || from the deposit banks, and putting it into gen- 
the dividend of the public money which our || eral circulation among the people. 
respective States will receive at the end of the || Mr. B. did not concur with the Senator from 
year? Every dollar that we can subtract from || South Carolina, in believing that such invest- 
the purposes intrusted to our speciai care by the || ments in State stocks could be of any advantage 
Federal Constitution, will add a dollar more to || to those States which had issued them. o 
the surplus to be distributed among our constit- || matter who held the certificate, whether the United 
uents. We should thus become antagonists (he || States or individuals, the States were equally 
would not use the new word) to the very Gov- || bound to pay the oe interest, and finally 
ernment of which we ought to be the supporters. || discharge the principal. If the price of these 
How much money will each appropriation take || stocks should nee raised by the in- 
from our dividend would be an inquiry constantly || vestments of the Government, the States might 
obtruding itself upon us. In order to justify | hereafter obtain loans on somewhat more favor- 
ourselves to our own consciences for opposing || able terms than they had done heretofore; but in 
any appropriation here, we would become in- regard to the old stocks, the States would con- 
genious in magnifying the comparative import- || tinue precisely in the same situation they are at 
ance of the objects to which the States would || present. In one respect they might be injured 
apply the money. We might thus change the || instead of benefited. If they wished to purchase 
nature of our Government; and if its tendency || in their own stocks, before the time they should 
be now towards consolidation, we might rush to || become payable, as New York had done, the 
the opposite extreme by the adoption of this || price might be raised upon them. 
proposition, which, by its terms, is to continue Mr. B. doubted whether a sufficient amount of 
in force for six successive years. these State stocks could be purchased to absorb 
Would any prudent man place.jn the hands of || the surplus in the Treasury. They were limited 
his agent, whom he had employed to build a |; in amount, and a large proportion of them was 
house for him, a sum of money, and tell him that || held in Europe. He wouid be glad to obtain 
what remained of this sum, after completing the || more information on this branch of the subject 
work, should be his own? This would be to || than the Senate now possessed. Of one thing, 
offer him a premium for not incurring the neces- || however, he felt very certain. If the surplus 
sary expense to enable him to perform his duty. || could be invested in these stocks, we could do 
We shall be such agents precisely, should this || nothing which would more immediately relieve 
amendment be adopted. Our constituents will || the money market of the country. He believed 
receive every dollar which we can subtract from || that the truth of this proposition was so manifest 
the purposes of the Federal Government during || that it was wholly unnecessary to do more than 
a period of six y@&rs. merely to state it. 

r. B. said he greatly preferred the distribution He had one very strong objection to the amend- 
proposed by the land bill to that of the Senator || ment of the Senator from New York. The rage 
from South Carolina. The same objection did || for speculation which now existed throughout 
not exist to it. It assumed as a principle, that || the land, was the curse of the present time. The 
the net proceeds of the sales of the public lands || gambling in stocks was infinitely worse in its 
belonged to the States. It withdrew from this || consequences to the community, than all other 
Government the entire fund. It would leave us || kinds of gambling united. This spirit was rap- 
to administer the Government out of the other || idly extending itself throughout the whole coun- 
means which still remained. It was a fixed and || try. It enabled those who were initiated in the 
certain mode; and did not seek to distribute a || fluctuations of the money market, to take advant- 
mere surplus of wkat might remain in the Treas- || age of others who were less skillful, and to 
ury after we had provided for other objects. Be- || accumulate rapid fortunes at their expense. Al- 
sides, the money was granted absolutely, and not || though it might be true, and he believed it was 
loaned to the States. But he did not intend to || true that the measure proposed by the Senator 
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from New York would not much enhance the 
price of State stocks, yet it would unlock the | 
capital now vested in them to the amount of the | 
purchases of the Government, and throw it upon | 
what had been called the fancy atocks. This 
operation would at once raise the prices of all | 
these stocks, and put into the pockets of their 
owners large sums of money. You would thus | 
give an impetus to the already wild speculations | 
in stocks, and increase that spirit of gambling, 
which is now one of the greatest curses of our 
country. For these reasons he felt an almost 
insuperable repugnance against the introduction 
of the Government of the United States into the 
market, asa great stock-jobber, though its opera- 
tions might be confined to the stocks of the differ- 
ent States. Still, as he had before observed, he 
might feel himself under duress to vote for this 
measure as the least of two very great evils. 
Mr. B. said he had thrown out these sugges- 
tions to the Senate in the same conciliatory spirit 
which dictated the remarks of the Senators from 
New York and South Carolina. We were now | 
in a free conference; all equally desirous of adopt- 
ing the best measure to promote the public good. | 
He had endeavored to contribute something to | 
this end. 


REORGANIZATION OF POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT. | 

REMARKS OF HON. ELIJAH MANN, | 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
May 19, 1836, 





In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, | 


| 








considering the bill reported by the Committee on the | 


Post Office and Post Roads, ‘*to change the organization 
of the Post Office Department, and to provide more 
effectually for the settlement of the accounts thereof,”’ 
in reply to Mr. Be.t, of Tennessee, who proposed and 
advocated the following amendment: 

* That the nineteenth section of the act entitled ‘ An act 
to reduce into one the several acts establishing and regu- 
lating the Post Office Department,’ passed the 3d of March, 
1825, and all other acts and parts of acts securing to the 


Post Office Department a monopoly of the business or | 
employment of carrying letters for hire, be, and the same are | 


herely, repealed.’’ 
Mr. MANN (a member of the Committee on 


the Post Office and Post Roads) addressed the | 


Chair, and said he could not forbear, anxious as 
he was, and as he knew the committee were, 
after this protracted sitting upon this bill, to 
trespass upon their attention for one moment to 
make a very brief reply to the most extraordinary 
proposition of the honorable member from Ten- 
nessee, {Mr. Bet,} and his still more extraordi- 
nary argument in support of that proposition. 


It has not been forgotten (said Mr. M.) that the | 


honorable member, a short time since, favored 
us and the country, as the Premier in advance, of 


what is sometimes called here the White Admin- | 


istration, with a very long and querulous exposé 
of the leading principles entertained, and the 
measures and policy of Government proposed to 
be pursued by that Administration, if the people, 
in the plenitude of their abundant mercy, and 


forgiveness of ingratitude, should think proper | 


The first 


to bring it into power. eneral reflec- 


tion which naturally occurred, both here and in | 


the country, upon that exposé was, that if the 
new Administration was to have duration pro- 

ortioned to the length of the green bag of its 
Prime Minister, it would be likely to become 
perpetual, and in that respect might have the 
early misfortune to excite the apprehension of 
some of its friends. However, it appears now, 


Mr. Chairman, that all its measures were not | 


then unfolded because, perhaps, it had not then 


entered into the phrensied imagination of the hon- | 


orable member, or any of the under Secretaries, 
that it would be a republican measure to abolish 
the Post Office Department, which would entitle 


him to the special gratitude of the Republic, on | 


the ground that itis a monopoly! A monopoly, 
the honorable member vehemently assures us, as- 
sumed without any authority of the Constitution! 
A monopoly, indeed, of conveying intelligence 
to a free people, of which the honorable member 
may persuade himself he has cause to complain, 
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although, let me assure him, he has far more 
cause to * fear and tremble.’’ A monopoly, sir! 
Can a free mail and a free press, in the hands of 
a free and enlightened people, open and secured 
to all alike, be a monopoly, odious to the honor- 
able member and obnoxious to the Constitution 
and the institutions of civil liberty? Mr. Chair- 
man, I know not how to express my surprise at 
the proposition now submitted and the position 
assumed in the argument—I confess my utter 
astonishment. I am almost overwhelmed with 
amazement at the strange measure now proposed 
by the honorable ener and more strange 
argument by which he urges its acceptance by 
this committee, that the Post Office establishment 


| is a monopoly assumed without authority of the 
| Constitution ! 


My surprise is augmented when 
I recollect that this measure is proposed by a 
gentleman from the southwestern portion of this 
Confederacy, whose constituents are, if possible, 
more deeply interested in the Post Office estab- 
lishment, than those of any other parts of the 
Union, deriving from it those inestimable advant- 
ages of intercommunication with their brethren 
throughout our wide domain—political, com- 
mercial, civil, and religious—without which the 
institutions of society would scarce be worth 
maintaining. Yet does the worthy member pro- 
pose virtually to abolish the Post Office establish- 
ment—to dry up all the fountains and streams of 


'| intelligence to his people, by cutting off, with a 


rude and unstaid hand, all the means of public 
and regularcommunications, provided, controlled, 
and secured, by public law. 

Sir, if the honorable gentleman from Tennessee 
should propose to this House to pass an act of 
oblivion for his past errors, and of forgetfulness 
and forgiveness for those of the future, he would 
not astonish the country more than by his present 

roposal. But, sir, I must beg the committee to 
bene with me while I recur to the argument of 
the gentleman, who begins by informing us that 
the framers of the Constitution had so little regard 
for the Post Office establishment, that they had 
well nigh forgotten to mention it in that sacred 
instrument. How then, sir, could it have hap- 
pened to occur to them to insert this plain pro- 
vision, ** that Congress shall have power to 
establish post offices and post roads?’’ But the 
worthy member says that this does not prohibit 
the States from exercising the same power. If 
this be true, sir, then why does the honorable 
member, in his jealousy, complain of monopoly ? 
I know, sir, as well as the gentleman, that the 
States are not expressly inhibited from the exer- 
cise of this same power; that there are several 
cases where the respective States and the Federal 
Government have concurrent powers and juris- 
diction over the same subject. However, sir, 
the honorable member from Tennessee knows 
better than I do that the uniform construction of 
the highest judicatories of the land has been, 
that in these cases of concurrent powers of the 
General and State Governments, the exercise of 
the power by the United States excludes and 
prohibits the exercise of the same power over 
the same subject-matter by a State; and this 
from the nature and construction of our institu- 
tions and the necessity of the case. I need not 
inform the gentleman from Tennessee that under 
this express grant in the Constitution Congress 
have exercised the power ‘to establish post 
offices and post roads,’’ and, therefore, that while 
the United States continue the exercise of that 
power, the power of the States to establish post 
offices and post roads is suspended. This con- 
struction of the Constitution, I believe, has not 
been complained of in any quarter. If, therefore, 
the Post Office establishment of the United States 
is a monopoly, as is now complained by the 
honorable member, it results that itis a monopoly 
established by the Constitution of the Union, 
beyond the reach, fortunately, of the nullifying 
and leveling process of the gentleman, or his 
programme Administration. 

The gentleman draws analogies by informin 
us that this establishment of ours compares with 
those of Europe, which he says are also monop- 
olies, established for two purposes; first, for 
political power; second, for revenue. These 
analogies, sir, are unjust, and bear no parallel, 
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————_————. 
because, thanks to the spirit of freedom, there is 
no parallel between their oppressive and despotic 
institutions and ours. But if there were some 
features in ours obnoxious to the political sengj. 
bilities of the gentleman from Tennessee, does it 
follow that one of those institutions conferrj 
the greatest benefits upon the country (and upon 
no part greater than upon that happy portion 
from which that gentleman comes, for carrying 
to ita knowledge of the patriotic services upon 
this floor, of their talented .and distinguished 
Representative) should be nullified and extermin- 
ated? I trust in the genius of my country to 
save and protect it from such violence. “Mr, 
Chairman, I am very papery reminded, bya 
note from a respected and valued colleague on 
the Post Office Committee, [Mr. Briaes, of Mas- 
sachusetts,] of the late hour of the day, and the 
necessity of brevity, yet I can hardly forbear to 
continue my remarks, hasty and desultory as | 
am sensible they are, upon a proposition of so 
extraordinary a character, coming from such a 
source; yet I will obey the kind admonition of 
my friend from Massachusetts, and leave the 
honorable member and his measures to the exam- 
ination of an enlightened people, trusting confi- 
dently that this committee are not prepared to 
entertain for one moment longer a proposition so 
entirely subversive of the dearest interests of 
every American citizen. 





TARIFF OF POSTAGES. 


REMARKS OF HON. F. O. J. SMITH, 
OF MAINE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 31, 1836, 


On the motion to reconsider the vote taken on the propo- 
sition of Mr. Lawrence, of Massachusetts, whereby the 
following rates of postages were stricken out of the Post 
Office bill: 

*¢ Five cents on single letters carried fifty miles or less; 
ten cents on letters carried from fifty to one hundred miles; 
fifteen cents on letters carried from one hundred to two 
hundred miles; twenty cents on letters carried from two 
hundred to four hundred miles ; twenty-five cents on letters 
carried from four hundred to eight hundred miles; and 
thirty cents on letters carried over eight hundred miles;” 
and whereby the following rates were substituted, viz: 
‘** Five cents on letters carried fifty miles or less; ten cents 
on letters carried from fifty to one hundred and fifty miles; 
fifteen cents on letters carried from one hundred and fifty 
to four hundred miles; twenty cents on letters carried 
from four hundred to eight hundred miles; and twenty-five 
cents on all over eight hundred miles.”’ 


Mr. SMITH said he was opposed to the motion 
of reconsideration. The honorable gentleman 
from. New York, who is a member of the Post 
Office Committee, [Mr. Parxs,] had told the 
House that my colleague, who has addressed the 
House this morning upon this subject, (Mr. 
Mann,] has taken a narrow or *‘ unstatesman- 
like’’ view of it, because he has argued against 
the original proposition of the Post Office Com- 
mittee, and in support of the proposition of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, upon the ground 
of their dissimilar effects upon his [Mr. Parxs’s] 
immediate constituents, and the State of Maine. 
My colleague has told the House, Mr. Speaker, 
what will be the operations of the two projects 
upon the citizens of Bangor and vicinity, and 
demonstrated that, while the one will not be 
prejudicial, but, perhaps, favorable to his con- 
stituents and to others interested in the commerce 
of Bangor, the other will be injurious and oppres- 
sive. And it is because the argument has thus 
been deduced from the effect to be produced upon 
a region with which the representative is familar, 
and about which there can be no mistake, that 
the honorable gentleman from New York repu- 
diates it as narrow and unstatesmanilike. 

I know not, Mr. Speaker, what may be the 
exact extent of territory requisite to be embraced 
by one’s thoughts, in reference to this or any 
other subject, in order to square with the gentle- 
man’s views of statesmanship, Pechap= it 18 
necessary that one should extend 4's reasonin 
over a State equal in territory and populstion,! 
it is to be found, with the great State 1 New 
York, in order to reach statesmanlike views that 
would be satisfactory to that gentleman. Or, 
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rhaps, one should swell somewhat larger, and 
embrace a portion or the whole of some other 
State or States, to answer the Pepe, [Yes, 
the whole Union, replied Mr. Mann.] The 
whole Union must be included, says the honor- 
able gentleman. It may be, sir, that such is the 
view which that gentleman has taken; but if it 
be so, his ‘‘ statesmanlike’’ views stop not at 
sacrificing the interests of an entire State of this 
Union, without conferring upon ita single benefit 
in return. I claim to be governed by no such 
rinciples of statesmanship, as obviously sacri- 
ee one of these States for the benefit of the 
remainder, and much less for the benefit of a | 
fractional part of the remainder. I believe it has | 
not been pretended—it certainly has not yet been | 
demonstrated by any gentleman, that the propo- | 
sition of the Post Office Committee will operate | 
equitably upon all the other States, except Maine. | 
I do not pretend to know what its* operations 
will be upon either the middle or the western 
States of the Union. But I do know, sir, that 
from my knowledge of what its operation must 
and will be upon the interests of Maine—the | 
State which I have the honor to represent in part 
upon this floor—it is highly unsatisfactory and | 
oppressive. Nor do I, sir, claim to act upon | 
higher or broader views of statesmanship, than 
are suggested by such facts and such local knowl- 
edge, if it must be so called, than are actually 
within my reach. I reason, us Pope says, from 
what I know; and 





‘ How can we reason, but from what we know?”? 


If the gentleman from New York does pretend | 
to know the effect of this bill upon each State of 
the Union, he must know, sir, that,here are no 
two points of any considerable business import- 
ance within the State of Maine, which will not 
be most prejudicially affected by the proposition, 
or rates of postage reported by his committee. 
My colleague has told you the effect of it upon 
his section of the State. Let us take the two 
most prominent points of business in the State, | 
the cities of Portland and Bangor, and it imposes | 
an additional tax of two and one half cents upon 
every letter that will be interchanged by them. 
The effect upon the intercourse through the mail 
between Bangor and Boston is the same. That | 
upon the intercourse between Portland and Bos- 
ton, Bath and Boston, and Augusta and Boston, 
is the same. It is an increase of postage also 


LS 





| 


| 





upon all business between Bangor and New York, | 


and Portland and New York; and I believe every 
other point in the State and the city of New York. 
This is the result of a comparison between the 
law as it now stands and the proposed law of the 
Post Office Committee. The rates of postage as 
now established are far more Geahiaalho, so far 
as the whole State of Maine, and even so far as 
every part of the State, separately considered, is 
interested in the subject of postage. Sir, ought 
the interests of a whole State to be thus sacrificed 
to **statesmanlike’’ views, or any other views? 
It can never be done by a deliberative body. 

Mr. S. said he was in favor of a new tariff of 
postage, if it could be agreed upon. He was in 
favor of fetting rid of the quarter cent, and half 
cent, and six cent rates, and substituting the half 
dime, and dime, and a similar denomination of 
increase. He was in favor of the proposition 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
made, and hoped the vote by which it had been 
adopted might not be reconsidered. So far as 
my own knowledge of what its operation must 
be extends, (said Mr. S.,) it is judicious and 
desirable. Instead of adding to the tax now im- 
posed upon intercourse among the people through 
the mail, (as the proposition of the Post Office 
Committee would,) it would lessen it between all 

oints, and lighten the burden of postage now 

orne by the people. Such a measure I am 
entirely in favor of. 

But, sir, it has been attempted to dissuade the 

ouse against the tariff of pos now under 
consideration, on the und that it will reduce 
the revenues of the Post Office Department to 
such an extent as to stop the usual extension 
peedy of mail facilities. And the letter of the 

ostmaster General, sent into the House this 
morning through the honorable chairman of the 
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yearly will 
of the committee will 


only a hasty calculation, and pretends not to 
make any credit whatever to the natural and 
inevitable growth of the revenue of the Depart- 
ment, What, sir, has been this growth during 
the last eight years? and whathasit accomplished? 
We have been told that only about one year, or 
eighteen months since, the Department was in 
debt over one million of dollars, from a too great 
extension of mail facilities, or from other causes 
combmed therewith. We are now told, at the 
expigation of a year, or eighteen months, at 
furthest, that this enormous deficit has been 
extinguished, or is about being extinguished, but 
a surplus revenue is shortly to be found in the || 
Treasury Department. 

This is the strength of the Department’s opera- | 
tions within a single year, or in eighteen months, 
at most. And is there so much cause for appre- 
hension about the reduction of the revenues of 
the Department in the sum of $500,000, even 


though there was no natural and inevitable growth || let 
_add a word of admonition to those gentlemen 
| who prefer the law as it now stands, to the pro- 
| pose 


in them to offset or provide against it? Look, 
sir, as I before suggested, through the history 
of the Department for the last eight years, and 
mark what it has accomplished with only its own 
naked revenues. It has paid off all its expendi- 
tures, or nearly squared them, as we are told by 
the present Postmaster General; and in the mean 
time it has extended mail facilities over the whole 
country to over one half—yes, sir, to nearly 
double the amount that existed at the commence- 
ment of that period. Eight years ago the mail 
transportation in stages, steamboats, sulkies, and 
on horseback, amounted, in the yearly aggregate, 
to about fourteen million five headed thou- 
sand dollars. It now amounts to nearly, if not 
quite, double that sum. The aggregate yearly 
revenue of the Department, eight years ago, was 
about $1,700,000. The Postmaster General now 
estimates the revenues of the Department, per 
annum, at $3,000,000. And, after making allow- 
ances for all the requisite additions of mail facil- 
ities, to be effected during the coming year, to be 
paid for out of the proceeds of past investments, 





lowest estimate. Sir, these facts demonstrate 
that there is no cause for apprehension on account 
of reduetion in the revenue of the Department by 
the proposition of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. I repeat, that the estimated reduction by 
it of the Postmaster General’s letter makes no 
account of the certain addition of revenue to the 
Department, oe from the constant increase 
of business throughout the country, and beyond 
he extension of mail facilities. 

I should like very much to see the other side 
of this account worked cut upon paper by the 
present shrewd, intelligent and talented Post- 
master General. I should like to see his figures, 
demonstrating what the growth of revenue in the 
Department would be over and above the usual 
expenditures and mail extension, and what it 
can bear, running the calculation through a series 
of years to come, as he would know well how to 
do, and not confining it to the operations of a 
single year. Where the annual increase of rev- 
enue is clearly out of proportion to the necessary 
increase of mail extension, it is evident that every 
year will admit of further diminution of that 
revenue, without curtailing the usual extension 
of mail facilities. Now, sir, it is this state of 
things in the Post Office Department that I would 
take advantage of, and by it reduce the rates of 
postage throughout the land. And even though 
such a reduction should operate to make the 
Post Office Department, to some extent, an an- 
nual charge upon the Treasury of the nation, I 
would still advocate it as a matter of both justice 
and expediency under the existing condition of 
the Treasury of this Government. As a matter 
of justice, the Federal Government can afford to 
contribute to the support of the Department. Its 
services for the Government, if taxed as individ- 
uals are taxed for its services, would exceed a 


Post Office Committee, has been quoted to prove 
that the reduction of some $500,000 

be effected in the revenues of the Department by 
this tariff, estimating it upon the revenues of the 
last year; while the tari 
reduce them something like $200,000. But this 
estimate of the Postmaster General claims to be 
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| million dollars per annum. Why, then, fear to 
| throw the Department upon the national Treas- 


ury to some extent, if the proposed measure will 
80 operate? which I do pot believe. Sir, 1 am 
in favor of a reduction of the now im- 


| posed upon the people. The time has come 
_ when the 


people are entitled to relief from the 
burdens imposed upon them by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and the time has not only come for 


_ this, but for the rising of a feeling of general com- 
| plaint that the legislation of the 


ederal Govern- 
ment operates to gather into the Treasury large 
masses of funds that can serve no great or good 


| purpose, and produces only excitement and dis- 


traction throughout the country. 
Sir, I am prepared to lighten this taxation upon 


| the people in any ard in ae way that presents 


an opportunity for it; and | have none of the 


_ apprehensions of other gentlemen of bad effects 
| resulting from the reduction of pemee now pro- 


osed; and, first, because I have no faith in the 


predictions that the Post Office Department will 


e in any degree embarrassed by it; and next, 
because if that should be the case, the Federal 
Treasury is competent to contribute relief with- 
out adding one cent to the taxes now gathered 


| from the people. 


Mr. Speaker, I will detain the House only to 


law of the committee. If they wish to 
secure their object, and retain tee law as it now 
stands, let them beware of voting in favor of 
reconsidering the motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. For if that motion be reconsid- 
ered, I believe there will be a combination of 
feeling and interest—of feeling in some quarter 


| in favor of changing the rates of postage—from 


considerations connected with the currency, re 
haps, and of interest elsewhere, arising from 
local advantages which may be foreseen sufficient 
to sustain and carry the proposition of the com- 


| mittee, unequal as it is upon some of the States. 


If the motion to reconsider be negatived, the 
question will stand between the law as it now is, 
and the tariff proposed by the gentleman from 


| Massachusetts, [Mr. Lawrence.}] I am, indi- 
| vidually, in favor of the last proposition. But if 


this cannot be adopted, I hope to avoid the prop- 


| osition of the committee, and retain the tariff of 
| postage now provided by law. 
a surplus of about $200,000 is anticipated, at the || 


[The motion to reconsider was negatived— 
| ayes 66, noes 81. Afterwards, Mr. Lawrence 
| consented to an amendment deferring the opera- 
tion of his proposed tariff, until after the next 
| session of Congress, viz: until lst January, 1838. 
| The whole proposition was rejected, by a vote 
| of—ayes 65, nocs 91. So the rates of postage 
heretofore established remain unchanged by the 
bill as it has been adopted by the House.] 


DECISION OF THE SPEAKER. 


REMARKS OF SPEAKER POLK, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In true House or Representatives, 


May 30, 1836, 


Upon the decision of the Speaker on the motion of Mr. 
Jenirer to be excused from vuting on Mr. Pincaney’s 
resolution. 


The SPEAKER stated the grounds of his de- 
cision to the House, substantially to the following 
effect: In giving his decision on a former day, 
when the same question of construction of the 
rules, now raised, was first brought to the notice 
of the House, he had stated a case which might 
arise, as an illustration of what would be the 
practical operation of the rules, under a contrary 
decision from that which he had given. The 
case supposed, for the purpose of illustration 
merely, was not applied to any members of the 
House, as seemed to have been inferred; and it 
wes due, no less to the House than to himself, 
that he should seize the opportunity to disclaim 
(and he took great pleasure in doing so) any in- 
| tention of having imputed improper motives to 


! 


_ any honorable members of that honorable body. 


|| He did not say, on that occasion, nor did he 
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mean ba’ he understood as saying that any mem- sibly great delay, the House may proceed to vote 


bers of that honorable House were factious, or || by yeas and nays on the question of excusi 


would be influenced by any other than proper 
motives, and their own sense of public duty. 
He was endeavoring to show simply that under 
a decision contrary to that which he had made, 
the effect might be (he did not say it would be) 
to paapeese if not to be put a stop to the transac- 
tion of the public business. 


| 
| 


j 
| 
} 
} 
} 
| 


He had also, in giving that decision, referred | 


to the case which had occurred in 1832, as he 


now referred to it, for the single purpose of | 


showing that in that case the vote of the House 


was declared, and the decision made upon the | 


| 
| 


qpertion pending before it, without the vote of | 
t 


1e member who did not vote, and who asked to 
be excused. 


Mr. ADAMS asked, if the Speaker was going | 


on to argue that precedent, if he could be per- 
mitted to answer? 
The SPEAKER proceeded to examine the pre- 


cedent, and to state the preceeding in the case, | 
’ 


as they appeared on the Journa 
the House, without the vote of the member who 
had asked to be excused, and though his request 


to show that | 


to be excused from voting had been refused, did, | 


notwithstanding, proceed to call the roll through, 
and pronounce the decision. 


In that case the | 


decision of the House was declared upon a very | 


impertant question; a question of no less import- 
ance than a resolution declaring that one of the 


members of the@House “ merited the decided | 


censure of the House.’? And yet, if the true 
construction of the rule be that every member 
who is present when a vote is taken, must either 
vote or be excused from voting, before a decision 
can be had, no decision could have been pro- 
nounced in that case. It appeared further, from 


the Journal, that after the votes of the members | 
who had given their votesvhad been declared, and | 


the decision of the House been made on the ques- 
tion before it, on the next day the case of the 
member who had not voted was the subject of 
consideration, and resolutions which had been 
introduced upon the subject, were, by a vote of 
the House, laid on the table; and there the mat- 
terended. He had cited this case (the only one 
of the kind, he believed, which had ever occurred) 
for the single patppee of showing that, in the 
opinion of the 

Congress, it was not necessary for every member 
present, “ when the question is put, to give his 
vote, unless the House, for special reasons, shall 


louse of Representatives of that | 


excuse him,” in order to enable the House to | 


decide upon the question before it upon the votes 
of the majority of the House who do 
votes. It was to establish this point 
he had referred to the case. 

The rule is silent as to the time at which the 


House when the question is put,’’ he ‘shall | 


give his vote, unless the House, for special 
reasons, shall excuse him.’’ But the time at 
which his case shall be considered is left in the 
discretion of the House. 
House, if he has committed a violation of the 
rules of the House, to pass his name, and con- 
sitler his case subsequently. 

The case he had stated on a former occasion, 
and now repeated for the purpose of illustration, 
as one that might arise, was this. Suppose the 


House to be dividing, and the vote taking on the every member present shall vote, unless, for 


bill or other proposition before it, and pending 
the call of the yeas and nays, and before the vote 
is announced, a member refuses to vote, or de- 
clines voting, and asks to be excused. Must the 
House, in such case, suspend the calling of the 
yeas and nays, stopin the middle of the roll, 
when half the members have voted, and half 
have not, and arrest the decision on the question 
before it, until it can decide on the case of the 
member who has not voted? or if the roll be per- 
mitted to be called through, must the decision, 
as yscertained by the votes given, be suspended 
until the House can decide on the case of the 
member who has not voted? If this be the true 
construction of the rule it may be that no decision 
could ever be had on the main question, for on 
the question to excuse a member from voting, or 
to take order in his case, if he refuses to vote, 


| 
i 


| 





_ question of excusin 
| voting, a third member may not vote, and ask to 





ive their || 
one, that || 
|, two members shall alternately decline to vote on 


' each successive question of excusing or coercing 
member shall be excused. If he * shall be in the || 


him from voting, or to coerce him to vote, an 

whilst the House are dividing, and pending the 
call of the yeas and nays on this question, and 
before the result of the vote is announced, a 
second member may refuse to vote on that ques- 
tion, or decline voting, and asks to be excused. 
And so, if this construction of the rule be correct, 
the wreteetings of the House must be again sus- 
pended, and the decision arrested upon the case 
of the first member who refused or declined to 
vote, until the question can be settled in the case 
of the second member who did not vote on the 
question of excusing the first. And so upon the 
the second member, from 


be excused, and the proceedings of the House 
must be again suspended, and the decision on the 
case of the second member, who has not voted, 
be arrested, until a question be taken in relation 
to the third member who has not voted; and 
thus, upon each successive case of members, 
who may not choose to vote when their names 
are called, the same thing may occur, and there 
may be no possibility of ever deciding any ques- 
tion, however important, so long as any one 


| member may decline or refuse to vote; and the 


business of the House may be thus utterly ob- 
structed and stopped, and this too, though the 
votes of the members who may not have voted, 
could not, if given, change the result—as for ex- 
ample, in the first case in which this question 
arose on a former day, where the votes given by 
the members who did vote, stood—ayes 182, 
noes 9; and, as in the present case, where the 
votes given on the question now before the House, 
as ascertained by the Clerk and communicated to 
the Speaker, though not yet formally announced 
to the House, show that the vote of the member 
who has notvoted and asks to be excused, cannot, 
if given, change the result.* The same difficulty 
would arise, if, in the midst of a division of the 
House (by yeas and nays or efhoruyee) fhe pro- 
ceedings were arrested to enable the House to 
pass a vote of censure, or otherwise punish a 
member, instead of stopping to take the vote on 
excusing him. If any one member present de- 
clined to vote and asked to be excused on this 
question to censure or otherwise punish, no de- 
cision could be had until the case of him who 
had declined to vote on this question was settled; 
and his case again could never be settled so long 
as any one member declined to vote on the ques- 
tion of excusing him. And so, if this be the 
true construction of the rule, no decision could 
ever be made on any question, so long as any 


each other to vote. 
This was the case he had stated by way of 


| illustration, when this question had first arisen. 
|| He had stated it for the purpose of showing what 


It is competent for the 


| trary to that w 


would be the ey my effect of a decision con- 
ich he had given. He had given 
it simply as an illustration, and without any 


| intention of imputing improper motives to any 


member of the House. And he respectfully sub- 
mitted whether a construction, which may lead 


| to such a result, can be the proper construction 


of that rule of the House, which declares that 


sufficient reasons, he shall be excused by the 


House. The rules of the House were intended 
to promote and to facilitate, and not to defeat, 
the transaction of public business; and, in his 
opinion, such a construction was to be given to 
them as would attain the end for which they were 
framed. It was a common occurrence, in taking 
the vote by yeas and nays, or by dividing the 
House, for members to remain silent in their 
seats, and not give their votes; and yet it had 
been the immemorial usage, and was now the 
daily practice, :o proceed with’ the vote, and to 
pronounce the decision, as ascertained by the 
count of those who have voted, without making 
any question in relation to the members who 
have not voted. The names of those who do not 





* The state of the vote, as subsequently announced to 


debate may arise, and after discussion, and pos || the [ouse, was—yeas 123, nays 54. 
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answer are passed silently by. Is the case at 
changed by the fact that a ee instead - 
remaining silent in his seat, and suffering his 
name to pone eave in his place, and informs 
the House that he is present, and has not voted? 
The member who remains silent, and suffers hig 
name to be passed, has violated the rule as much 
as he who rises and informs the House that he 
is present, and has not voted. In the former 
case, the daily practice is to proceed with the 
vote, and declare the decision. The House take 
no cognizance of the case. He may have doubts 
on the question, and not be prepared to vote, or 
he may have sufficient reasons, and may not 
choose to trouble the House with them; and yet 
he as much violates the rule as the member who 
informs the House he had not voted. 

These rules, which are the laws of the House, 
are to be construed as a whole, and so as to give 
effeet to each one of them. One of the rules of 
the House, for example, provides, that ‘a motion 
to adjourn shall be always in order,’’ and yet none 
will maintain that whilst the House are in the 
act of dividing, and a question is taking by yeas 


j; and nays, it would be in order for a member, 


when his name is called for his vote, yea or nay, 
to rise in his ra and interrupt or arrest the 
further vote of the House, by moving that the 
House adjourn. None will maintain that the 
motion to adjourn at this stage, though declared 
by the rule, in absolute and unqualified terms, to 
be ‘* always in order,’’ could be entertained until 
after the vote of the House on the question on 
which they are in the act of voting is completed 
and the decision pronounced. So another rule 
of the House declares that ‘* it shall be in order 
for the Committee on Enrolled Bills to report at 
any time,’? and yet none will maintain that it 
would be in order for a member of that committee 
to rise in the midst of a vote by yeas and nays, 
and arrest the vote of the House by making a 
report; which report, if made at that time, must 
stop the vote of the House until it was disposed 
of. And so the rule under consideration could 
not have contemplated that a vote of the House, 
on a division by yeas and nays, could be arrested, 
until the House could take cognizance of the case 
of a member refusing to vote, or asking to be 
excused from voting. The rule provides that he 
shall give his vote, if he be not excused, but it is 
silent as to the time when his excuse shall be 
considered. He was clear that such a question 
could not be interposed pending a decision of the 
House. 

From the reason, as well as the necessity of 
the case, he had decided, on a former occasion, 
and now decided, that the vote of the House, on 
a division by yeas and nays, could not be inter- 
rupted or arrested by interposing any other ques- 
tion, but that the vote, when commenced, must 
rites and the decision be had, leaving it at the 

iscretion of the House to settle or take order 
upon any other question which may incidentally 
arise, at such time as may suit its pleasure or 
convenience. The decision he had made on & 
former occasion, and now made, was conformable 
to these views, and for the convenience of the 
House, and was, in his judgment, the only prac- 
tical construction which could be given to these 
rules, to enable the House, without great embar- 
rassment and delay, to dispatch the public busi- 
ness. He had felt an anxious solicitude to decide 
the question properly, and at the same time, if 
possible, to meet the views of the House. An 
to aid himself in forming a correct judgment, he 
had, before he had given the decision on the 
question, when it first arose, taken the opinion 
of several members of the House, of different 
en parties, all of whom had concurred with 

im in opinion, that the decision which he sub- 
sequently gave, was the only practical construc- 
tion which could be given to these rules that 
would enable the House, without embarrassment, 
to accomplish the objects for which they were 
framed. The House had, when the question 
was first raised, sustained the decision; but if, 
on reconsideration, or more fall examination, it 
should now come to a different conclusion, he 
would take great pleasure in conforming to their 


will. — 
He felt sensibly the weight of the responsibility 
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which devolved upon the Presiding Officer of this || Sir, these are difficulties; and if we can avoid 


House. Difficulues, growing out of the com- || 
lexiey as well as the vague and uncertain terms | 
in which many of the rules adopted for the gov- | 
ernment of the Housé were couched, were con- |, 
stantly arising. New and delicate, as well as | 
dificult and very important questions of order | 
were often raised, upon which it was his duty to |) 
decide. His opinions were, however, subject to || 
the revision and correction of the House, and if || 
the House differed with him in opinion upon | 
this or any other occasion, er will so declare, | 
and he would most cheerfully yield to their) 
decision and promptly execute their will. 

In the present case, he was of opinion that the | 
decision he had made on a former occasion, and | 
now made, was correct, and for the convenience | 
of the House, and he unhesitatingly adhered to it; |, 
but if the House thought otherwise, they would || 
sustain the appeal, and he should as unhesitat- | 
ingly execute their Pill. 1} 

TAXter a protracted debate, running through || 
the whole day, the decision of the Speaker was || 
sustained by the House—yeas 108, nays 61.] 


DECISION OF THE SPEAKER. 


REMARKS OF HON. DAVID SPANGLER, | 
OF OHIO, 


In rHe House or RerreseNTATIVES, 
May 30, 1836, 


On the appeal of Mr. Wise from the decision of the Chair, 
on the motion of Mr. Jenirer to be excused from voting. 


Mr. SPANGLER said: I desire to say a few | 
words in explanation of my opinion on the ques- | 
tion before the House. A vote has been ordered 
to be taken by yeas and nays. The Clerk has | 
proceeded wit 
men have answered to their names. The gentle- 
man from Maryland, (Mr. Jenirer,} on his name | 
being called, rose in his place, and moved ter. | 


| 
| 
| 





he be excused from voting. Thé Chair enter- 
tained the motion, but decided that ** before the 


Decision of the Speaker—Mr. Spangler. 


/may result from such a proceeding? 


the call, and a number of gentle- || 





. ge can be taken on excusing, the vote of | 
‘the House on the pending question must be fin- 
‘ished, and the decision thereon announced.’’ 
From this decision the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Wise] has appealed; and the question is, 
‘Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the House?’’ Sir, I am for sustain- 
ing the Chair. I think the decision clearly right. 
Should we reverse it, and establish the contrary 
rule, much inconvenience might follow; and in- 
deed it might be found impossible to transact the 
business of the House. ‘The question is a new 
" one, and is attended with difficulties. Our object 
should be to settle itin such a manner as to avoid, 
as far as possible, embarrassment and confusion. 
The vote of the House by yeas and nays is but 
one vote, though there are two hundred and forty 
members, and, upon parliamentary principles, is 
er the same as the vote by acclamation. 
hey are identical. If the rule required thata 
member should assign his reasons for being ex- 
cused from voting, when the vote is taken by 
acclamation, the only time, of course, when he 
could assign them, would be when the question 
was propounded by the Speaker; and, therefore, 
that is the time that he should ask to be excused 
when the vote is taken by yeas and nays, be- 
cause, in strict parliamentary construction, the 
Vote by acclamation and the vote by yeas and 
nays are one and the same, though it is physic- 
ally impossible to take the latter in the same 
manner with the former. 

_It is maintained by those who oppose the de- 
cision of the Chair, that if motions of gentlemen 
to be excused from voting be postponed until 
after the House has decided the main question 
before it, and then, should the House refuse to 
excuse them from voting, they might prefer voting 
to incurring the penalty of refusing; and thus 
might vote on a question that had already been 
decided, and thereby reverse the former decision; 
and this, say gentlemen, would introduce much 
confusion. {t is further said that the discussion 


of the excuses offered by gentlemen might occu 

several days; and if they were not aened, ona 
_ thereupon choose to vote, they might change by 
on a previous day. 


their votes the decision made 





them without running into other equally embar- 
rassing on the other side, we certainly should do 
so. But suppose we reverse the Speaker’s de- 
cision—suppose we establish it as a part of the 
lex parliamentaria that ‘‘ after the call of the yeas | 
‘and nays has commenced, and a part of the 
‘members have answered to their names and 
‘voted, a gentleman, on his name being called, 
‘may answer by moving to be extused from 
‘ vouung, and that that motion must be decided | 
‘before the vute of the House on the main ques- 
‘ tion is gone through with.’? What consequences | 
et us | 
carry it out for a moment. If one gentleman 
may claim this as a right so may others. A vote 
by yeas and nays is commenced. Part of the | 
members, on their names being called, have an- 
swered and voted. The vote of the House is in | 
part taken; and at this stage of the proceeding, | 
a gentleman, on his name being called, moves to | 
be excused from voting, and proceeds to assign | 
his reasons. He goes into an argument on the | 
merits, yes, sir, the merits of the main question | 
before the House, by way of proving that he | 


| cannot conscientiously vote on it, either in the | 
| affirmative or negative. 
a subject over which Congress has no jurisdic- || 
tion—that it involves the exercise of power not || 
, conferred by the Constitution—that the subject, || 
| though within the constitutional power of Con- 


He may urge that it is 


gress, is of a nature so delicate and dangerous 
that its agitation will only tend to excite and in- | 
flame the public mind. These, and many other 
topics of discussion, may be introduced by gen- 
tlemen as considerations which ought to operate 
to excuse them from voting. 


Well, sir, other gentlemen differing in opinion | 


from these, will, of course, answer them, or at 
least may answer them; and thus, after the vote 
of the House has been in part taken, a debate on 
the merits of the main question may arise, ex- 
tending throughout several days. At last a 
decision is had on the motion to be excused. 





The name of the gentleman next on the list is 
called, and he moves to be excused from voting; 
and he also assigns his reasons; a debate again 
ensues, and, after one or more days spent in dis- 
cussing his excuses, a decision is had. The 
Clerk then calls the name of the next gentleman, 
and he wishes to be excused, and a debate again 
ensues. Sir, where is it to end? and if this mode 
of proceeding be established, how long may the 
House be occupied in taking a vote on the main 
question? So far as I can discover, weeks or 
months might be consumed in calling the yeas 
and nays on a single proposition. 

Again: During this time, what sort of a Jour- 
nal would your proceedings present? On the 
first day the yeas and nays are called through the 
A’s; on the second day, through the B’s; on the 
third day, through the C’s; and so on to the end 
of the alphabet, requiring as many days as there 
are letters. If such were in fact the proceedings 
of the House, I ask gentlemen, in all candor, 
whether they would be willing to have them 
spread upon the Journals? 

Again: Suppose the previous question had been 
ordered, how will its operation be affected by 
such a proceeding? Every gentleman knows 
that the previous question is intended to cut off 
all further debate on the main question; but the 
principle contended for might render it a nullity, 
and in effect entirely abrogate it. Suppose the 

revious question to be ordered by the House. 

he Clerk is calling the yeas and nays on the 
main question. A gentleman, on his name being 
called, moves to be excused from voting. He 
proceeds to assign his reasons, and it is, that the 
36th rule of the House, which authorizes the 
previous question, is unconstitutional, as tending 
be abridge the liberty of speech. Sir, 1 am no 
| advocate for the pa go use of the previous 
| question; but I would ask, to what length might 
| not such a discussion extend? Again: A gentle- 

man moves that he be excused from voting. 

| After hearing his excuse, and debating it, it is 





ordered that the vote on exeusing be taken by 
yeas and nays; and on that question another gen- 


tleman, on name being called, moves to be 


excused from voting, and, after a debate on his- 


motion to be excused, the vote is ordered to be 
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taken by yeas and nays; and while the Clerk is 
calling the names, another gentleman asks that 


he be excused. 


j 





| 
| 





| 


Sir, where is it to end? when is 
it to end? 

The question arises, how are we to steer clear 
of these difficulties? How are we to transact the 


| public business without entangling ourselves in 
| the meshes of our own rules? To me the ques- 


tion is free from embarrassment; the path is direct 
and plain. The 28th rule of the House says: 
** Every member who shall be in the House when 
the question is put, shall give his vote, unless the 
House, for special reasons, shall excuse him,”” 
When may he ask to be excused? I answer, at 
any time before the Clerk has commenced calling 
the yeas and nays, but not after. A gentleman 
may ask to be excused from voting when it is in 
order to do so, but at no other time. We ought 
so to construe and apply our rules that they may 
harmonize and conduce to the easy and conve- 
nient transaction of business. The 34th rule pro- 
vides that ** a motion to adjourn shall always be 
in order,’’ Yes, sir, *‘ always in order;’’ but who 
ever dreamed that it was in order, under this rule, 
to move an adjournment pending the call of the 
yeas and nays, or while a gentleman has the floor, 


| unless he expressly yields it for that purpose ? 


Again: The call of the yeas and nays occupies 
about half an hour. After the expiration of the 
morning hour, it is in order, even pending the 


|| consideration or discussion of reports from com- 


mittees, and resolutions, to move ** that the House 
do now proceed to dispose of the business on the 


|| Speaker’s table, and to the orders of the day,’’ 
\| (see rule 17.) Yet, if the morning happens to 


expire, as it frequently does, pending the call of 
the yeas and nays on questions pertaining to 
morning hour bysiness, who ever thought of in- 
terrupting the vote, by interposing a motion * that 
the Heuse do now proceed to dispose of the busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s table, and to the orders of 
the day? 

Again: After the previous question is ordered, 
a motion for a call of the House is in order; so 
is a motion to lay the main question on the table. 
So is a motion to adjourn. And each of these 
motions may be made again and again, one after 
the other, at any time between the call of the 
previous question and the commencement of the 
call of the yeas and nays. But every gentleman 
knows that after the call of the yeas and nays is 
commenced, no motion is in order until after the 
decision of the main question. Is it, then, con- 
sistent with the general scope and spirit of the 
rules I have cited, that after the previous question 
has been ordered, and after the yeas and nays 
are commenced, and when no one of the privi- 
leged motions can be interposed, that yet another 
motion may be made, must be entertained and 
decided, which may involve in its consideration 
a protracted debate on the merits of the main 
question? Yes, sir, which may present as wide 
a field for discussion as was open to gentlemen 
the first moment the main subject was taken up 
in Committee of the Whole on the state ef the 
Union. Sir, I can sanction no construction of 
rules that leads to such results. I believe that it 
might lead in its consequences to endless con- 
fusion and interruption of the business of the 
House. 

To avoid this, I would so construe the 28th 
rule as to require that gentlemen ask to be excused 
from voting before the commencement of the call 
of the yeas and nays. ‘“ Every member who 
shall be in the House when the question is put 
shall give his vote, unless the House, for special 
reasons, shall excuse him.’’ 

When, in the language of the rule, “is the 
question put?’’ It is pat when the Chair propownds 
it to the House. Then is the time for gentlemen 
to ask to be excused, if they do not wish to vote, 

The calling of the yeas and nays by the Clerk 
is not putting the question. He puts no question 
to the House, and he cannot call the names of 
the members until after the Chair has put the 
question. My opinion is, that a motion to be 
excused from voting ought not to be entertained 
after the call of the yeas and nays has been com- 
menced; and that, if entertained, its consideration 
and decision should be postponed until after the 
pending question is decided, and the decision 
annou to the House; and I shall so vote. 
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TARIFF OF POSTAGES. 


REMARKS OF HON. WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
May 31, 1836, ~ 


On the question pending to reconsider the vote by which | 


the following amendment to the bill to change the organ- 
ization of the Post Office Department was adopted : 


“ Retain the first clause of the section, and strike out all 
after the seventh to the fifteenth line of the section inclu- 
sive, and insert, ‘ notexceeding fifty miles, five cents ; over 
fifty miles, and not exceeding one hundred and fifty, ten 
cents; over one hundred and fifty miles, and not exceeding 


not exceeding eight hundred, twenty cents; over eight hun- 
dred miles, tweny-five cents.’ ”’ 


Mr. TAYLOR said: It seems to be agreed on 


all hands that the Post Office Department was | 


never intended as a source of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, and that it never ought to be. 


if the present rates of postage are. continued, it 
is very evident that it will become a source of 
revenue to a pretty large amount beyond the ex- 
penses of the Department. It appears, by the 
reportof the Postmaster General, that the balance 
in favor of the Department last year was $467,000; 
and the annual increase of the amount of postage 
has been, for a few years past, not less than ten 
per cent. By the statement of the Postmaster 
General, which has just been read, the amount of 
postage is set down at $3,000,000 for the last year, 


which, at the ordinary increase, will probably be || 


not less this year than three million three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The increase of $300,000 
added to the balance in favor of the Department 
which accrued last year, and you have, at the 
present rate of postage, the sum of $767,000 
revenue over the expenditures, provided there 
should be no additional expense incurred. The 
new routes which are proposed to be established 
by the bill now before the House, it is estimated 
by the committee, will cost the Department about 
three hundred thousand dollars, still leaving a 
large balance in its favor. Now, sir, without | 
change in the tariff of postage, and making all 
reasonable allowance for extending the accommo- 
dation of mail facilities according to the increasing 
wants of the people, it cannot be doubted, that 
there will be annually accumulating an excess of 
revenue over the expenditures toa large amount. 
This seems to be admitted by the committee, 
and the amendment which they have proposed, 
according to their estimates, will reduce the aggre- 
gate amount of postage some two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. But this amendment I 
would not consent to, because I think it would 
operate unjustly and unequally. It proposes to 
reduce the amount of postage, but while it reduces 
the rate with some, it increases it with others. 
I: does not uniformly reduce the rate of postage. 
My honorable colleague [Mr. Mann] has said, 
more than once, that, in examining this subject, 
it was not statesmanlike to examine it with refer- 
ence to the effect that it might have upon one’s 
constituents; that this would be too limited a view 
of the subject; but that we should look to its 
effects upon the whole people at large. 
Sir, I grant that, in examining the effect that 
any measure proposed here is likely to have, we 
should not be exclusively confined to our imme- 
diate constituents; but | venture to say, no gen- 
tleman upon this floor can examine a subject so 
general in its operation, affecting, more or less, 
all classes and conditions of people, as this amend- 


ment does, without a particular inquiry into the | 
effect it will have upon his immediate constitu- 
ents. And, indeed, sir, if he should neglect to 


do this, he would be wanting in his duty to them. 
Several gentlemen have expressed to the House 


the opinion that the amendment of the committee 
would operate injuriously upon their constituents; 

t have no doubt, would be the 
effect upon those I have the honor to represent 
in part upon this floor; and hence I infer it would 
From my dis- 
trict to Albany, the capital of the State, with 
which there is at all times an extensive corre- 
appanensss and especially during the session of 
the e postage would be increased 


and such, sir, 


produce general dissatisfaction. 


Legislature, th 





|| injurious. 


| by the gentleman from Massachusetts, which 
four hundred, fifteen cents; over four hundred miles, and 1] 


In this || 


there appears no difference of opinion. But, sir, || forms in the rate of postage to the federal cur- 
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from twelve and a half to fifteen cents; and to 


|.and Seminole. Indians to the country assigneq 
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and from New York, the commercial emporium |.them on the west of the Mississippi river, This 


| of the State, it would be increased from eighteen || 
| and three quarters to twenty cents; and so with || 
| 


| other important points of communication. What 
the aggregate effect may be it is impossible for 
me to determine; but I look, as I know those 
whom I represent would naturally look, to the 
effect that it would have upon the correspondence 
with those*important points, where business 
necessarily leads to the greatest amount of letter 


) communication; and here I find the effect of the 


_ amendment of the committee would be decidedly 
Sir, I voted for the amendment offered 


revailed, and which it is now proposed to recon- 
| sider. I was in favor of this, because it is free 
_ from the objections which have been considered. 


| It will be more uniform in its effects, reducing || 
so that all will feel its | 


all the rates of postage 
beneficial effects, and none will have to complain 
that it is increased at any distance; and it con- 


| 


rency, which all admit is desirable. The only 
| objection to this, [ believe arises from the appre- 
hension that it will so far reduce the amount of 
postage as to embarrass the Department and 
compel the Postmaster General to lessen the ex- 
pense by diminishing the accommodations now 
enjoyed by the people. This certainly should 
be avoided. I would do nothing calculated in 
the least to curtail the present mail facilities, or 
_ to prevent that reasonable extension of the sys- 
| tem which the rapidly increasing population and 
— of the country may require now or here- 
aiter. 

By the letter of the Postmaster General to the 
chairman of the Post Office Committee, it appears 





| is more than the Department can bear, and 
keep up the accommodations which are now fur- 
nished. But Ido not understand, from hearing 
the letter read, that in this estimate the increasing 
revenue from postages was taken into the account, 
which probably will equal, for a series of years 
at least, an annual increase of ten per cent., and 
which was estimated by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts at fifteen per cent. And as that 
gentleman has stated, that if the vote is not 
reconsidered, he shall move to amend, so as to 
defer the period when the new tariff of postage 
shall take effect, to the Ist of January, 1838, it 
appears to me that the apprehended difficulties 
may and will be avoided. There will, of course, 
before that period, be a large balance in favor of 
the Department, which, with the gradually in- 
creasing amount of postage, will, it is believed, 
be sufficient to warrant the reduction without 
experiencing any embarrassment. At all events, 
before that time we shall have had two annual 
reports from the Postmaster General; the true 
condition of the Department will then be well 
understood, and something like a just estimate 
may be formed of the probable effect of the reduc- 
tion proposed, and the ability of the Department 
to sustain itself under it; and, as Congress will 
then be in session, any alterations can be made 
which may be indicated by existing circum- 
stances. I shall, therefore, vote against a recon- 


sideration; fearing that, if the motion to recon- 


sider prevails, the amendment of the committee 
will be adopted, which I am most decidedly 


opposed to, preferring altogether that the present 


rates of postage should be continued. 


REMOVAL OF THE FLORIDA INDIANS. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOS. M. WHITE, 


OF FLORIDA, 


In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 3, 1836, 
On the Indian appropriation bill. 


_ Mr. WHITE said: I understand the proposi- 
tion now before the committee to be, whether 
this House will sanction two amendments of the 


Senate to the Indian appropriation bill, providin 
a fund of $1,000,000 for the removal of the Cree 





that his estimate of the amount of re uction | 
which will result from this amendment is some- | 
thing over half a million dollars, which, he thinks, | 


ST 


| of a war. 
Governors of Georgia and Alabama; letters from 
| Major McIntosh, commanding at Fort Mitchell; 








sum has been proposed by the Secretary of War 


in two communications addressed to the Indian 


Committee of. this House, in which it is stated 
that the measure now recommended is essentia| 
to the peace of the frontier, and indispensable to 
the security and preservation of the Indians them- 
selves. 

In moving a concurrence on the part of this 
House in the amendment of the cethed the 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs has 
told us that it is hardly admissible to expect the 
removal of these [ndians until they are subdued 
and conciliated. It does not require much know]. 
edge of the Indian character to understand that 
chastisement never produces conciliation, though 
it may produce submission. Whatever may be 
the feelings of these Indians, or the consequences 
resulting from them, the ee a States are bound 
by the most powerful considerations of policy, 
as well as the solemn stipulations of a treaty, to 
remove them “ peaceably if they can, forcibly if 
they must,’’ to the country they have contracted 


| for. 


Before emg nn to the consideration of the 
history of this Seminole war, in regard to which 
the gentleman from Vermont has entertained the 
House for the last two hours, I must notice one 
of the preliminary observations, in which he says 
this House have no authentic information of a 
Creek war, and no evidence that there have been 
at any time twenty-five Creeks assembled. He 
further intimated, that the only intelligence we 
had from the seat of war was from the affrighted 
and flying inhabitants, whose misfortunes and 
distresses have, upon several occasions, been 
made the subject of jeering, derogatory, and 
debasing remarks, in official dispatches, as well 
as speeches on this floor. 

Sir, what evidences have you of the existence 
We have the official reports from the 


reports from the postmaster at Columbus; requi- 
sitions from the Secretary of War for appropri- 
ations; the actual calling out of four thousand 
troops from Alabama and Georgia, and a brigade 
from Tennessee; with the movement of all the 
regular troops. In addition to these evidences, 
you have actually made an appropriation of 
$500,000 to suppress these hostilities; and yet we 
are asked for proof that there is a war; or that 
twenty-five Indians have ever been assembled at 
— one place! 

ou have had information, through the official 
journal at this place, of the seizure of the public 
mails, and that the mail route from Chattahooche 
to Line creek was strewed with mangled bodies 
of murdered victims of savage ferocity. You 
have seen that four hundred armed Indians have 
taken the town of Roanoke, and captured two 
steamboats, and when measures of protection 
and defense are asked for, we are coolly and 
indifferently asked if there is, in fact, any war? 
I understand the object of all this maneuvering 
perfectly well. It is to censure the Executive 
for not having made a direct communication on 
this subject. Whether this be withir. his consti- 
tutional duties or not, is not for me to decide. 
Whether he has done his duty or not 1 trust 
will not be made the subject of mockery and 
outrage upon those whose misfortune it is to live 
within the range of the application of the toma- 
hawk and scalping-knife, which have been 80 
Seeiney and indifferently referred to on this 

oor. 

I have one word to say on the subject of these 
unfortunate sufferers, who are represented as & 
panic-stricken, flying population, not stopping to 
see whether they are pursued by ‘* squaws or by 
warriors.’’ These people live in detached neigh- 
borhoods ina sparsely populated country, having 
no large settlements to fall back upon and no forti- 
fied places to retreat to; are driven, by the feelings 
of natural affection, first to place their wives an 
children out of the reach of a treacherous, barba- 
rous, and bloodthirsty savage enemy, who disre- 
gard all the principles of civilization and humani- 
ty. Itis an easy thing at this distance, and with 
the security of a thousand miles from the opera- 
tions of such an enemy, to talk about fighting and 
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pursuing them, instead of retreating to a place of || was confined to the towns of St. Augustine and 
safety until a sufficient number can be assembled || Pensacola, and the whole region between these 


to meet them with some prospect of resistance. 
in the best days of the Roman Republic the life 
of one citizen was considered of sufficient conse- 

uence, not only to produce a sensation through- 
out the capital, but in the remotest provinces. 
Here, it appears, more 8 ympathy is felt for the 
imaginary rights of the Indians than for our butch- 


ered women and children, who have had no | 
agency in bringing about the horrible war now | 


raging on your frontiers. 
a proceed, however, without further remark, 


to the question put by the gentleman from Ver- || 


mont. He demands, as preliminary to voting this 
money, that this House should decide ‘* whether 
our quarrel be just?’’ He proceeds then to make 
a statement which deeply implicates the honor 
of the nation, and subjects this Administration, 
if true, to the condemnation of the just and lib- 
eral throughout the United States. Sir, it is not 
my province to defend the present Administra- 
tion. Neither [ nor the people I represent have 
much reason to enter into their defense. I have 
but one rule, however, on this subject, and that 


is to defend this or any other Administration from | 
improper imputations or unjustifiable abuse. I | 


have, however, a much higher, and, I trust, no- 
bler motive than a miserable party conflict, in 
vindicating the honor of my country against 
charges of punic faith, of violated treaties, and 
of heartless oppression of these miserable, des- 
picable, and degraded savages. The gentleman 
from Vermont attempts to maintain two propo- 
sitions: 1, that the treat i 
“not, and never was binding upon them; 2, that 
the treaty itself was forfeited for a non-compli- 
ance with the conditions contained in it; and he 


proceeds to denounce the President for threaten- | 
ing to execute it by force, and has read various | 


extracts from the negotiations between these In- 
dians and our commanding officers, to excite 
commiseration for them, and public indignation 
against the Government and its officers. He has 
commenced his history of this transaction with 
the treaty of Camp Moultrie, in 1823, and has 
intimated that the Government did not produce 
‘the state of starvation in which the Indians 
were found, but that they only took advantage 
of it.” I propose to go back a little further into 
the history of these Indians than it has suited the 
purpose of the gentleman to go, and I pledge 


myself to maintain before this House and the | 


nation, that the conduct of this Government to 
these ruthless barbarians has been marked by 
liberality, forbearance, lenity, and magnanimity. 
The Florida Indians are the remains of that 
ancient and warlike tribe known under the desig- 
nation of the Natchez tribe on the Mississippi, 
which, being almost extirpated by the French, 
retreated along the northern coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and united with broken bands of Bilox- 
ies, Red Sticks, and runaway Creeks, called Semi- 
noles. The word ‘‘ Seminole”’ signifies ‘‘a wan- 
derer or runaway.’’ The largest portion of these 
Indians are lower Creeks, and are of the most 
dissolute, daring, and abandoned of that tribe. 
During the wars that succeeded our revolution- 
ary contest they were pressed down below the 
Spanish line into the country then the dominions 
of Spain, and now the territory of the United 
States. Their force was greatly increased by all 
who fled from the nation when General Jackson 
invaded it in 1814, These Indians entered into 
a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance with 
the Spanish Government as early as the year 
1784. By this treaty they were incorporated into 
the Spanish monarchy, with certain reserved 
rights, depending chiefly on the will of that Gov- 
ernment. 
By the treaty between the United States and 
Spain, of 1795, it was stipulated that the Spanish 
overnment should restrain their Indians from 
committing hostilities against the United States. 
_ In this state of things the Floridas were ceded, 
in full dominion and absolute property, to the 
United States, by the treaty of the Qbd Fobruaty, 
1819. In this treaty there was no allusion to, or 
provision for, these Indians, in any manner what- 
ever. The two provinces of East and West Flor- 
ida were delivered to the United States by the 


Spanish commissioners. The white population 


| 
| 
j 





with the Seminoles is | 





two places, one on the Atlantic and the other on 
| the 
i 


ulf of Mexico, distant four hundred miles 
| from each other, was occupied in some sort b 
these roving savages. The United States ‘ie 
possession of the country, and one of the first 
questions that occupied the attention of the Ad- 
ministration, or of Congress, was, what should 
we do with these Indians? It was then repre- 
sented, even at that period, that they were re- 
| duced to great extremities for the want of the 
| ordinary articles of subsistence. They had nearly 


_ abandoned the chase, on account of the scarcity 

of game, and their idle, vicious habits presented 
/ an insuperable obstacle to the cultivation of the 
soil. 

To have acquired a territory of such extent, 
| embracing one thousand two hundred miles of 
| sea-coast, to be left in possession of these Indians, 
was too absurd to merit one moment’s considera- 
tion. The Secretary of War, Mr. Calhoun, on 
the 28th January, 1823, in answer to a call of the 
Indian Committee, at the head of which was 
General Metcalf, late Governor of Kentucky, 





ence; among which were several letters from the 
present President of the United States, then 
Governor of Florida. In one of these letters from 


referring to a talk he had had with the head 
chiefs of the Florida Indians, he says: 

“They acknowledge that it is just that those who 
rejected peace when it was offered to them, and fled from 
their own country, continuing the war, ought to return to 
their own nation. fam of opinion, from the smallness of 
their numbers, and the shape of the Floridas, that it would 
be much better policy to move them all up, and amply to 
provide for them by an annuity.” 


General Jackson, in a talk to the Indians on 
the 18th September, 1821, told them, ‘those 
‘who fled from their nation, and joined in the 


‘ where their chiefs are willing to receive them. 
‘They cannot be permitted to settle all over the 
‘ Floridas.”’ 


addressed to the Secretary of War, he says, ** the 


‘demands that its frontier upon the coast should 
‘be immediately inhabited by white citizens.”’ 
He states that ** the largest portion of the Semi- 
‘ noles are a part of the 
‘‘with what pretense of justice can those who 
‘fled from the Creek nation, and kept up an 
‘ exterminating war on our frontier, unul crushed 


* such claims?”’ 
After examining the documents, the Committee 


lands in Florida, except where it was granted to 
them by the Spanish authorities—that they stood 
in the relation of domestic dependent communi- 
ties. This report was concurred in by the House. 
It was i therefore, that it was the inten- 
tion of the Executive Government, as well as of 
Congress, that the largest portion of these Indians 
should be sent back to the nation to which they 
belonged—being, as I have said, runaway Creeks, 

| and having no such attachments to the ‘* bones 
of their ancestors’’ as is so often and so falsely 
ascribed to them; a mere fancy, much better 
suited to poetry, fiction, and romance, than what 
| we know of their senseless and brutal characters. 
Some time after this a commission was author- 
ized to treat with these Indians, and their nego- 
tiations led to this treaty of Camp Moultrie. 
It will be observed that, at this treaty, these 
very runaway Creeks, in direct opposition to the 
recommendations of General Jackson, and the 





communicated various reports and correspond- | 


‘by the arm of our Government in 1818, set up | 
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General Jackson, dated 20th of September, 1821, | 


‘war against us, must return to their country, | 


The chiefs were satisfied with what was then | 
communicated to them. By a letter subsequently | 


‘exposed situation of the Floridas imperiously | 


reek nation;’’ and adds, | 


on Indian Affairs of this House reported that, in | 
their opinion, the Indians, as a nation, own no | 


deliberate views of Congress, as expressed in | 


Governor Metcalf’s report, were permitted, in || 


conjunction with the others, to contract for and 
obtain the possession of about five millions of 
acres of land in the peninsular of East Florida. 
I admit that this treaty constitutes a 
of possession, until changed or rescinded by some 
subsequent contract or convention. Within a 
few years after the conclusion of this treaty, the 
Indians were found actually in a state of starva- 
tion, and a large sum was appropriated by this 


arantee | 


431 
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| Government. Ay, sir, a much larger sum than 
-has been doled out by a reluctant hand to our 
own suffering fellow-citizens, who have a right 
to appeal to this Government for protection, and 
| who were intended to be provided for under the 
generous resolution which passed this House 
| with such unanimity at the commencement of 
| hostilities. 

In consequence of intimations given by these 
Indians, through their agent, that there was not 
sufficient game to support them, | was appointed 
a commissioner, in the year 1827, to offer them 
a country of sufficient extent to the west of the 
Mississippi, with a guarantee of title and posses- 

sion forever, in exchange for the lands occupied 
by them in Florida. They were unwilling to go 
without an examination of the country, and I 
_ had no authority to enter into a contract to pay 
the expenses of a deputation; all which was 
reported to the Government. In 1831 or 1832, 
| it was represented to this Government by the 
| Indians themselves, that they desired to form a 
| treaty with the United States, to exchange these 
lands for others on the west of the Mississippi. 
'Colonel Gadsden was appointed the commis- 
sioner; and, in a council of all the head chiefs 


| and warriors, fully represented, at ws 8 Land- 


ing, on the 9th of May, 1832, a conditional con- 
vention was entered into. 


In the preamble to this treaty it was recited 
that— 


* The Seminole Indians, regarding with just respect the 
solicitude manifested by the President of the United States 
for the improvement of their condition, by recommending 
a removal to a country more suitable to their habits and 
wants than the one they at present occupy in the Territory 
of Florida, are willing that their confidential chiefs should 
be sent to examine the country assigned to the Creeks; 
and should they be sati-fied with the character of the 
country, and the favorable disposition of the Creeks to 
reunite with the Seminoles as one people, the articles of 
compact and agreement shalj be binding on the respective 
parties.”’ 


By the first article of this treaty, which was 
thus to be binding upon the performance of two 
conditions precedent, the Seminole Indians relin- 
quish to the United States all claim to land they 
occupy in Florida, and agree to emigrate, &c. 
This same articles provides for an additional 
extent of territory to be added to the Creek 
country for the Seminoles. 

The second article provides that the United 
States shall make compensation for all improve- 
ments, and pay certain annuities. 

The third article provides for goods to be de- 
livered after their arrival. The fourth and fifth, 
for blacksmiths and valuation of cattle. 

By the sixth article, the United States are to 
pay $7,000 for slaves and other property alleged 
to have been stolen by the Indians. 

The seventh article provides for their removal 
within three years, and that the expenses of the 
removal should be paid by the United States, with 
their subsistence for twelve months after their 
arrival. 

This treaty was signed by James Gadsden on 
the part of the United States. and by fifteen chiefs 
and headmen from this vagabond Seminole nation. 
The confidential chiefs and agents, in pursuance 
of the convention entered into, visited these lands 
west of the Mississippi in the year 1833, and, in 
a treaty then and there entered into at Fort Gib- 
son, on the 2eth of March, 1833, with three United 
States commissioners, they express their satisfac- 
tion with the country assigned them; and the 
** favorable disposition of the Creeks’? was mani- 
fested by a treaty solemnly entered into, by which 
they agree that the Seminoles should be reunited 
with them. 

The treaty of Payne’s Landing was to take 
effect upon the happening of two contingencies— 
the expression of satisfaction of the confidential 
chiefs,and the favorable disposition of the Creeks; 
both of which were ascertained, reported, and 
acted upon, and the treaty regularly presented by 
, the President of the United States for the advise- 


\| ment and consent of the Senate, and due procla- 


| mation of the ratification made in April, 1834. 
Now, sir, this is a faithful history of the reia- 

| tions and negotiations between this Government 

' and the Indians up to the period when this treaty 


| was ratified, proclaimed, and published, and be- 
| came the supreme law of the land; to execute 


which this appropriation has been proposed and 
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passed by the Senate. The United States have 


set apart the lands, paid the annuities, and in 
every form and manner executed with fidelity, 
and the most scrupulous honor, all their stipula- 


tions. 

We are now told, for the first time, that this 
treaty is not binding, and we are called upon to 
setitaside, We are called upon, too, by gentle- 
men who complain most loudly against the nulli- 
fication by Georgia of a decision of the Supreme 
Court, made in support of the rights secured to 
Indians under their treaties with this Government. 
I demur to the jurisdiction of this House, and 


deny its authority to vacate or annul a treaty || 
ratified by the Senate, and proclaimed by the | 


President as a law of the land. I go further: I 
deny the authority to withhold an ee pore 
to execute an existing treaty, or to refuse to sup- 
ply the subsistence to those Indians who have 
removed, or those who may go or be removed 
during the present year. This House, by a 
unanimous vote, decided that in their opinion 
the French Chamber of Deputies had no right 
to refuse the appropriation to carry into effect 
our convention with France, and that the treaty 
must be insisted upon. I might ask whether any 
gentleman who voted for that resolution can con- 
sistently vole against an appropriation to execute 
thistreaty? I say thistreaty. ems we authority 
in this indirect way to vacate it? I proceed, how- 
ever, to examine the grounds on which it is at- 
tempted to be impeached; and I will show they 
are as deficient in sound argument as they are 
fallacious in principle. 

The first aed taken is, that this treaty is 
void, because it was not presented to the Senate 
at the first session after its conclusion for ratifi- 
cation. To this I have first to answer, that neither 
the Constitution, the usages of this Government, 
nor the principles of international law, require any 
such thing. On the contrary, what is now con- 
tended for the first time is condemned both by 
practice and principle. We have examples under 
this Government in which the Executive and 
legislative departments have, in their intercourse 
with foreign Governments, maintained the reverse 
of what is now contended for by the gentleman 
from Vermont. The Florida treaty was con- 
cluded the 22d of February, 1819, and was not 
ratified wy the King of Spain until late in the year 
1821. e did not then argue that that treaty 
was void. On the contrary, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] over 
the way vehemently maintained that it was a 
treaty from the date of its signature by the re- 
spective plenipotentiaries, and the President and 
Congress maintained the same ground. The 
French convention, which has so recently excited 
such deep interest from one end of this country 
to the other, was signed at Paris on the 4th of 
July, i831, and a contest has been carried on for 
the last two years whether this was a treaty or 
not without the confirmatory approbation of the 
French Chambers in the form of an appropriation. 
This House resolved unanimously to insist upon 
itasatreaty. Here, then, is a treaty signed by 
the competent authorities, dependent upon two 
acts, which the President and Senate, to whom 
has been confided by the Constitution the diplo- 
matic relations of our Government, have decided 
to have been performed, the treaty raufied in due 
form of law, and yet it is proposed to vacate and 
nullify it by a self-constituted ‘ aula regis,’ which 
assumes to decide, what the Constitution never 
gave them, the right to inquire into and set at 
naught the supreme law. 

I proceed, however, to the second ground 
alleged by the gentleman. If I understood him 
correctly, he maintained that because one third 
of these Indians had not been removed in 1833, 
and one third in 1834, the whole could not be 
removed in 1835, when the treaty required that 
the last of them should be removed. That they 
did not go and examine the country and report 
their agreement or dissent in time for one third 
to remove in 1833, was their own fault or omis- 
sion, which, upon any principle of national law, 
they cannot claim as a release of their obligation. 
The final period fixed for the removal of the whole 
tribe expired in May, 1835. Whether the delay 
of the two preceding years was produced by the 
acts of the Indians or the omissions of the Gov- 
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/ ernment, is a matter which in nowise invalidates 
the obligatory effects of the treaty. It does not 
appear that the Indians, through their agent, 
complained, and no one has a right to complain 
for them. 

If it really be a hardship upon these Indians to 
execute their agreement, and remove to the west- 
| ward, one third of the nation has had the benefit 

of two years’ residence in Florida longer than 


|| was contemplated and agreed upon, in conse- 


quence of their omission, and of course cannot 
complain of the Government for this forbearance 
and indulgence. The treaty was ratified in 1834. 
The period arrived when, by the expiration of 
three years, the tribe were to remove. They 
manifested some reluctance to execute this con- 
| tract, and after various equivocations, delays, and 
impositions, they were told they must go. Yes, 
sir, this cruel and inhuman Government, who 
| were urged on by some gentlemen who are now 
| opposed to this appropriation, to make war on 
| France for a delay in not executing their contract, 
| signified to the Indians as they did to Louis 
Philippe, that we insisted upon the treaty; they 
were further told that if they longer delayed to 
perform what they had promised, after they had 
accepted the annuities and considerations stipu- 
lated by this Government, they must be forced. 
This is the cruel injustice so much complained 
of by the gentleman from Vermont. After some 
remonstrances and petitions on their part to the 
commanding general, they entered into a new 
agreement with him, which has been printed and 
laced on our tables, communicated by the Pres- 
ident in a special message, which I will read: 

** We, the undersigned chiefs and sub-chiefs of the Semi- 
nole tribe of Indians, do hereby, for ourselves and for our 
people, voluntarily acknowledge the validity of the treaty 
between the United States and the Seminole nation of In- 
dians, made and concluded at Payne’s Landing, on the 
Ocklawaha river, on the 9th of May, 1832, and the treaty 
between the United States and the Seminole nation of In- 
dians, made and concluded at Fort Gibson, on the 28th day 
of March, 1833, by Montford Stokes, H. L. Ellsworth, and J. 
F. Schermerhorn, commissioners on the part of the United 
States, and the delegates of the said nation of Seminole 
Indians on the part of the said nation; and we, the said 
chiefs and sub-chiefs, do, for ourselves and for our people, 
freely and fully assent to the above recited treaties in all 
their provisions and stipulations. 

* Done in council at the Seminole agency, this 23d day 


of April, 1835. 
*¢ Signed by sixteen Chiefs and Sub- Chiefs, 
*‘ In presence of , 
“D. L. CLINCH, Brig. Gen. U. S. 4., 
“A.C. W. FANNING, Brevet Lieut. Col. U. S. 4., 
“C. M. THRUSTON, Captain 3d Regt. Artillery, 
“T. W. LENDRUM, Captain 3d Regt. Artillery, 
“JOSEPH W. HARRIS, First Lieut. 3d Artillery, 
© WILEY THOMPSON, Superintendent to remove Semi- 
nole Indians.”? 


It appears by this agreement, thus voluntarily 
entered into, that a further time of nearly one 
year was given to them upon a solemn pledge 
that they would execute their agreement, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the treaty, by a 
removal to the land assigned them. This agree- 
ment was signed by sixteen chiefs. 

Some time after this, Powell, who had made 
the greatest difficulty, came in and signed the 
same agreement voluntarily, as detailed in the 
report of the War Department, which I will read: 

** General Thompson, in a letter of the 3d June, reported 
that Powell, one of the most influential chiefs of Semi- 
noles, had behaved so badly in his office that he was put in 
irons and confined. On the next day, however, he signi- 
fied bis regret, and his willingness to sign the agreement 
and emigrate. To test his sincerity he was released, and 
had five days given to him, while at liberty, during which 
he could come forward to affix his name to the instrument 
the others had signed. ‘ True to his professions,’ says the 
agent, ‘he this day appeared, with seventy-nine of his 
people, men, women, and children, including some who 
had joined him since his conversion, and redeemed his 
promise. He told me many of his friends were out hunting 
whom he could and would bring over on their return. t 
have now no doubt of his sincerity, and as little, that the 
greatest difficulty is surmounted.’ ”’ 


Between the 25th of April and the time of 
gathering their crops, the whole period was em- 
ployed in preparations for war. The period 
arrived, at which, by this new agreement, the 
Indians were to remove. It will be observed 
that this was the third contiact, signed by all the 
chiefs, with the prolongation and indulgence I 
have referred to. When, in violation of these 
forresee and conventions, they commenced open 
rostilities against the methedio inhabitants of 
Florida, laid waste and desolated three counties, 
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destroyed more than a million of property, and 


massacred one hundred of your best Officers and 


‘troops, beforé any force could be called j 
field to resist theo: ee 


Now, if the validity of this treaty is to be de. 
termined by this House, according to the rule 
prescribed by the gentleman from Vermont, upon 
an inquiry whether ‘‘ our quarrel is just,”’ I agk 
every member of this committee whether, before 
God and all mankind, our cause is not just? 

You have seen that, under the Spanish Goy. 
ernment, these Indians, as a nation, owned no 
lands in Florida. You have seen that, by a treat 
with the Spanish Government, they had acknowl. 
edged the Spanish King as the lord and sovereign 
of the country; and that his Catholic Majest 
had ceded the provinces to the United States 
without any stipulation for these Indians. I have 
referred to the message of President Monroe, and 
the communications of the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Calhoun, in 1823. I will now read a part 
of the report of the Committee of Indian Affairs, 
made at the second session of the Seventeenth 
Congress, in pursuance of the opinions then 
entertained aad expressed by the Administration 
of Mr. Monroe. ‘The committee say: 

* By referring to the documents which were communi- 
cated to the committee by the honorable Secretary of War, 
it will be found that, previous to the cession of Florida to 
the United States, the Indians were incorporated amon 
subjects of his Catholic Majesty, and that each Indian ha 
a right to land as well as, and on the same footing with 
white, free black, and colored subjects, in any part of the 
province ; a right to lands individually, but none nationally; 
as the full and complete jurisdiction and sovereignty was 
vested in, and exercised by, the Spanish Government.” 


You have seen that, notwithstanding these 
opinions of President Monroe and his adminis- 
tration, of a conimittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, concurred in by the House; of the 
recommendations of General Jackson, then Gov- 
ernor of Florida, that, in the face of all these, a 
treaty was made with these Indians, guarantying 
to them the possession of five millions of acres 
of land in East Florida; and that, from their lazy, 
indolent, and vicious habits, when they were in 
a state of actual starvation, they were relieved 
by the charity of this Government, until, by their 
own act, and upon their petitions repeatedly pre- 
sented, they surrendered, by treaty, this country, 
thus improvidently granted to them in the first 
instance, and, after two ratifications of the same, 
they commenced a barbarous, unprovoked, and 
ferocious war upon men, women, and children, 
and we are now in this Hall called upon to decide 
whether our ‘‘ quarrel be just,’’ before appropri- 
ations are made to force them to execute this 
treaty. 

I have thus given you a history of the acts of 
this Government in reference to these Indians, by 
which it will appear that, from the period of 
President Monroe’s administration to the present 
day, the conduct of this Government has been 
marked by forbearance, moderation, and hu- 
manity to these miserable, half-starved, runaway 
rogues and assassins, in whose favor some sym- 
pathy and commiseration is attempted to be ex- 
cited, at a moment when their tomahawks and 
scalping-knives are reeking with the blood of 
innocent women and children, and when your 
whole southern frontier is agonized by this ruth- 
less and unprovoked war. : 

We are told that the first act of hostility abro- 
gates all treaties; and, after the most unsuccessful 
military operations, in which we have failed to 
chastise this banditti, that we are to inquire 
whether it is not better that this Government 
shall abandon the idea of compelling, by forcible 
means, the execution of this treaty thus made, 
ratified,and sanctioned. This would, indeed, be 
adding disgrace to misfortune, and prove that this 
Government, like that of Rome, after Augustus, 
had, at this early period, been afflicted with a 
dropsy at the heart, and a paralysis in the limbs. 
Sir, if we are to abandon this whole frontier and 
sea-coast to this miserable gang of desperadoes, 
there is not a power on earth that will not despise 
us for our impotence and pusillanimity. 

The gentleman from Vermort has read papers 
detailing the conduct of our Indian agent in cash- 
iering and deposing five chiefs; which act, he 
omitted to tell the House, was disapproved, con- 
demned, and censured by the President and Sec- 
retary of war. He has also referred to other acts 
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of this agent, and General Clinch, which seem 


to me only to be referred to in odium of the Gov- 
ernment. Whatever may have been the good or 
evil deeds of this agent, he has gone to his last 
account—falling a victim to that treacherous hand 
which, in token of friendship, received from him 
the rifle which became the fatal instrument of his 
own destruction. ; ; 
The language of General Clinch was that which 
he was instructed to use by the President of the 
United States; and what was that language? It 
was to inform these geet ae gag bar- 
barians that unless they complied with their con- 
tract, they should be forced to do it. There are 
some gentlemen on this floor who were prepared 
to use this language to the gallant and high- 
minded nation with whom we were recently upon 
the eve of a serious difficulty. It has been inti- 
mated that this difficulty was precipitated by an 
attempt to secure, by some means, fair or foul, 
the negroes that these Indians had stolen from 
the citizens of the State of Georgia many years 
ago. It has been said, too, that application was 
made:to the Indian Office, and an intimation 
given by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
that notwithstanding the intercourse law of 1802, 
that individuals without license could be permitted 
to purchase these negroes. It has been said that 
iabividuals acting upon this opinion had pro- 


ceeded to the agency, and although they were | 


not permitted to enter the nation, that they inti- 
mated to Indian negroes at the agency, their 
objects and purposes; which, being communi- 
cated to the negroes of the nation, was one of the 
primary causes of this violation of the treaty, 
and of the desolating war which succeeded. | 
Of this I know nothing. But I have prepared 
a resolution calling for this information, which, 
if true, may call down upon those concerned in it 
| the consequences which must follow from such a 
development. 
_ I must here notice a letter which has been read 
from the Governor of Florida, dated in March, 

1835. Of the contents of this letter I never heard 
before it was read by the Clerk, at the instance 
of the gentleman from Vermont. This letter, as 
I understand it, expresses the doubts of the Gov- 
ernor of the a of the treaty of Payne’s 
Landing, in 1832. It proceeds to warn the Gov- 
ernment of the consequences of attempting to 
enforce it. The Governor is about the last au- 
thority that I should appeal to for the correct 
construction of, or an enlightened Opinion upon, 
a treaty of this Government, even with an Indian 
tribe. He will find himself in a new position 
when he sees himself quoted by those who never 
acknowledged his authority on any other subject, 
to assail the Administration, and to impeach one 
of its treaties. I do not know whether I can 
quote the precise words in the hasty manner in 
which the letter was read, but if I understood 
properly a sentence in that letter, it was, ‘* that 
the people want the land of the Indians, and will 
urge their removal, per fas et nefas.”? This is a 
grave charge if the Governor understood the 
meaning of the terms. I undertake to say, that 
the people of Florida have never desired the lands 
of these Indians, and have never urged their re- 
moval, and that they are incapable of so base an 
act as that of urging their removal per fas et nefas. 

The Governor proceeds to say that the specu- 
lators are anxious to get possession of the ‘* big 
swamp.”’ Now, sir, he did know, or ought to 
have known, that this ‘* big swamp”’ is owned by 
& most estimable and honorable gentleman at 
Tallahassee, whose title has been confirmed by 
waegeane Court of the United States, upon a 
valid Spanish grant; that court having decided 
that the title of the lands was in the Spanish 
Crown, which was competent to convey by grant 
the fee, and that that was not incompatible with 
the Indian right of occupancy. Now, I will 
venture to say that this gentleman, the proprietor 
of the land, has never expressed even a desire to 
any office of the general or local Government to 

- possession of this land. And I know him to 

incapable of doing it per nefas. He has always 
‘ d,as every sensible man must believe, that 
it was impossible that the Indians could remain 
in that location; and that both aes of the 
Government and the preservation of the | ar tron: 
83 well as the security of that whole frontier, 
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required their removal. He would have had an | cattle of the inhabitants. The sufferers have 


undoubted right to demand of this Government || chosen rather to pass these trespasses by than to 
the possession of his land, confirmed by the || trouble this Government with petitions or tocome 


treaty with Spain; and being, at the date of the 


not be appropriated to the use of the Indians 
without a violation of the Constitution and treaty 
with Spain. 
I will not charge, positively, any other than a 
— motive for this letter, though we might 
nd in the position of the Governor a much more 





} 


| in conflict with the Indians. They preferred to 
pon Camp Moultrie, private property, could 1 bear and forbear, as long as it was practicable to 


reserve the peace of the frontiers; and what haa 
een their reward? The destruction of all their 


property by these ferocious savages; and we are 
now to debate the question, whether our cause is 


just, before we decide whether an appropriation 


| 18 to be made to carry into effect this treaty. It 


forcible reason than he can assign for this disrep- || is even denied that it isa treaty. The question 
utable charge on the people of Florida, by the || in fact is, however it may be presented, whether 


uance of the Indians, upon which his salary as | 
superintendent depended. He urges either their | 
continuance or further negotiations. Upon one || 
a salary depended; and upon the other, as the || 
Governor is always ex officio commissioner, as well | 
as ex officio superintendent, he was to negotiate, | 
at the rate of eight dollars per day; and, in either || 
event, wasan interested witness against this treaty. || 

The President is not a man for new negotiations | 
whena plain contract has been made and violated. || 
His maxim, of maintaining ‘‘ what is clearly 
right,”’ applies here. My only regret is, and my 
suffering constituents will participate in it, that 
the Government being forewarned was not fore- || 
armed for this conflict. The Secretary of War, | 
animated by his clemency and humanity, from || 
the purest motives of a kind heart and charitable | 
disposition, was for using persuasion and ex- || 
postulation instead of placing at the disposition 
of General Clinch a force sufficient to chastise | 
these contumacious savages. 

The gentleman from Vermont, in reading from 


supposition that he may have desired the contin- | 








mass before him, has given us the true secret of 

the hostility of these Indians. The fact theré 

developed, combined with the attempt to get | 
their negroes, gives us the clew to this Sieheiun 
affair. He states that some of this confidential | 
delegation informed a portion of the tribe in | 
Florida that the Creeks would compel them to | 
account for that portion of the negroes in their | 
possession which had been stolen by the Creek | 
nation from citizens of the State of Georgia. | 
Here, sir, is the denouement of the whole plot. | 
The Creek nation of Indians, by the treaties of | 
Shoulderbone, Galphington, tek Augusta, and, | 
perhaps, in some subsequent ones, stipulated to | 
pay for all property destroyed by their men be- | 
onging to the citizens of the State of Georgia. | 
It appears that this nation had destroyed and | 
stolen from the people of the State of Georgia | 
property to the amount of about $250,000; and 

that, in a treaty subsequently entered into with 

the Creek nation by the United States, this Gov- | 
ernment received from that nation lands, and | 
consented to pay, in exchange for them, the Creek | 
debt to the citizens of Georgia. As these roving 


\| 
one of the documents, of which he has such a | 
| 


have concealed these negroes within the depths | 
of that almost impenetrable forest, the Creeks | 
were disposed to avail themselves of the con- 
templated contiguity of possession to call these | 
hardened criminals to account for having fled | 
within the Spanish territory with these slaves 
stolen from the people of Geogria, for which the 
Creeks had — in the manner I have before | 
mentioned. 
war. We may add one additional reason, and 
that is the impossibility, with their habits, of | 
obtaining subsistence without plunder. 

It will be seen that these desperate rogues, in 
their treaty of Payne’s Landing, anticipated the | 

ssible identification of some of the slaves they 

ave stolen, and they provide, to quiet such and 
leave them in a of this plundered prop- 





erty, that the United States shall pay $7,000 to 
get rid of the claims. 

I must here remark, sir, that the history of this 
Government does not furnish an instance in which 
a border population has lived in so much 
and harmony and quietude as that of the people of | 
Florida, in the vicinity of these Indians. There | 
have been no criminations and recriminations or 
collisions in ten years, except the one referred to 
by the gentleman from Vermont. The maiien 
have repeatedly crossed the lines, and stolen the 


we shall take part with the Indians, or with our 


Government and people ? 


I set out with three propositions, which, I 
think, the documents anh arguments I have re- 
ferred toand employed will prove to the satisfac- 
tion of a large majority of this House. 

The first is, that these Indians have been treated 
with lenity, humanity, and indulgence by this 
Government. Upon this point | do not propose 
to make any further observations. 

I maintain, in the second place, that whatever 


| may have been their rights of soil, or of occu- 
|| pancy under the Spanish Government, and b 
| virtue of the treaty of Camp Moultrie, that suc 


right was extinguished by the treaty of Payne’s 
Landing, and their ratification of it at Fort Gib- 
son. I have shown that the Senate have ratified 

and the President proclaimed, this as a treaty. i 
deny that the House of Representatives have the 


| constitutional power, in this informal and inci- 


dental manner, to inquire into, or vacate, that 
which the President and the Senate have pro- 
claimed and published as a subsisting treaty. I 
go further—the House of Representatives them- 
selves have acted upon this instrument as ae 
and have provided the appropriations for the 
annuities of the Indians stipulated in it. Two 
coérdinate branches of the Government, whose 
duty it is to see the laws executed, have pro- 
nounced this of binding obligation, by all the 
sanctions of solemn legislation; and [ have shown 
that it cannot be impeached under any provision 
of the Constitution, or laws of nations. The 
question then presented is, are we to confess our- 
selves beaten; acknowledge that we were in fault; 
‘* sue for peace’’ in a more humble attitude than 
Oseola did to General Gaines, and give up the 
contest ? i 

The breaking out of war puts an end to treaties. 
This war is commenced by the Indians. Are we 
to yield, or are we to maintain that these Indians 
have, by oe surrendered all the lands they 
own in Florida, and that will compel them to 
execute this treaty, or annihilate them by force 
of arms? I am sure, if this question is presented 
to the American people, there can be but one 
answer; and that is, that as long as we maintain 
among the nations of the earth a character for 


Seminoles and fugitives had taken their portion || justice, and honor, and courage, that we are not 
of the plunder within the Spanish territories, and || to be bullied, whip d,or driven into such adebas- 


ing alternative. If appeal to all those gentlemen 
who represent districts of country which have 
long since been happily freed from such an annoy- 
ance, whether there is an instance in the whole 
United States in which more lenity has been 
used, and whether this is an occasion in which 
any misplaced and sickly sentimentality can be 
employed, when a savage enemy, who has vio~ 


his, with the attempt of others to || lated your treaties, and is destroying your coun- 
get their negroes, is, no doubt, the cause of the || trymen, is to be indulged, either to assail the 


Administration, or to prevent an appropriation 
for carrying into effect your treaties? 

In the third place, I maintain that this House 
has no jurisdiction, under the Constitution, to 
annul a treaty; and that you cannot refuse to 
appropriate money for the removal and subsist- 
ence of the friendly portion of the Seminole 
Indians, or of those who may be subdued in the 
progress of this unfortunate and ill-conducted 
war, which is to recommence when our troo 
leave their ‘* summer quarters.’’ I invoke ger 
men, upon such a a to disregard all party 
considerations, and look upon it as it is presented 
under the Constitution and the eee: . 

It is not my provine@ to of the origin and 
causes which led to this Creek difficulty. There 
are individuals here who represent the States in 
which this war is now — It is for them to 
defend the course of the of Alabama and 
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Georgia. Whatever irritation may have been | 
produced by speculations in Creek lands, | am 
satisfied that the true cause of this Creek war || 
arises from the circumstance of the great ex- || 
tremity to which the nation is reduced for the || 
want of provisions, and that it is a war waged || 
for plunder, and to prevent starvation. Under || 
these circumstances, I am satisfied that both | 
sound policy and humanity require that this | 
appropriation should be made for their removal. || 
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FORTIFICATION BILL. 








SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. NILES, | 
OF CONNECTICUT, | 
In THe Senate, May 13, 1836, 


On the bill authorizing the purchase of sites and construc- 
tion of fortifications. 


Mr. NILES said it was not his intention to | 


have taken any part in the debate on this bill pre- 
vious to the discussion of yesterday; and so little 
attention had he given tothe subject, that he was 
scarcely aware of* the fact that one of the forts || 
authorized to be constructed was to be in the || 
State he had the honor in part to represent. That 
fact, with some other considerations not neces: | 
sary to be disclosed, had induced him to present 

his views on this subject. 

The objection we had just heard from the Sen- | 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Carnoun,] that || 
the appropriations for the new forts were in a | 
separate bill, and that the entire appropriations || 
for fortifications ought to be embraced in one bill, || 
and originate in the [louse of Representatives, 
he thought had no force in it, for it appeared to 
him more proper that the new fortifications should 
be presented in a separate bill, and be the subject | 
of a distinct consideration. The bill in the House 
is the ordinary appropriation bill for fortifica- 
tions, and only provides for continuing the works | 
now under construction. It can involve no new 
principle, and no question of general interest. 
The ordinary annual appropriations will of course 
be made, and he supposed the sums would be ep- | 
larged this year, in consequence of the failure of 
the fortification bill last session, and there having 
been no appropriation for completing the fortfi- 
cations last year. 

The bill now before the Senate, providing for 
the erection of new forts, presents a different 
question, which ought not to be blended with 
that of the annual ordinary appropriations for | 
fortifications. This question is, whether Con- | 
gress will enlarge and extend the system of forti- 
fications. As to the precise extent and compre- 
hensiveness of the plan which it may be advisable 
to adopt, or which the security of the country 
requires, that is not now to be er except so 
far as the present bill may involve that inquiry. | 
This bill authorized the erection of twelve new | 
forts, and appropriates $1,300,000 for the pur- | 
chase of the sites, and the construction of the | 
works, the present year. For one of these forts 
there is an appropriation of only $12,000, and as 
that is so small a work it may be thrown out of 
the question, and the number of works reduced || 
to cleven. ‘These are all at important points for || 
the security of towns and harbors, which will || 
afford safe sbelters in time of war for our public 
and private vessels. The entire expenditure for || 
these forts, he believed, would be something like 
three millions. The general question of the de- 
fense of our maritime frontier, and the extentand || 
comprehensiveness of a plan of fortifications is, || 
in many points of view, one which only scientific || 
and professional men can be supposed to be com- 
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petent to decide, Perhaps there are few, if any 
members in this body, who will feel themselves 
very competent to decide a question so intimately 
connected with the art and science of war. We 
must, to some extent, follow some other guide 
than our own judgments; we must look to those | 
whom we believe to be competent to direct our | 
ggislation—to the engineer department, and to | 
the executive officers, acting under the high re- 
sponsibilities of their statins. | 
But as to the objects to be attained by fortifi- | 
cations, and how far it is safe and wise to rely 
on them for the security of the country, these are 


questions of which we may feel qualified to form 
| opinions and to act from our own judgments. 
We are not now called upon to determine these 
eseeeen unless it shall be thought that the 
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ortifications provided for in this bill will commit 
the Government toa more extensive system than 
it is advisable to adopt. 
would be of this opinion who are in favor of an 


bill, as he had already stated, was, whether there 


should be any extension of the system of fortifi- 


cations on the Atlantic border? and whether it 


| shall be commenced at the present time ? 


The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucn- 
ANAN] has remarked that the only question was 
one as to time; but this can only be correct by 
regarding the preliminary question, whether we 
shall enlarge the present system of fortifications 
as conceded? which, I take it, is not the fact. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ewme] seems to 
suppose that this bill is a mere humbug, and 
says it can have no other operation than to 
transfer the money appropriated from one account 
to another, because no part of it can be expended 
the present year. But the gentleman is mistaken 
in his conclusion, even if his premises were 
admitted. Whether the money can or will be 


actually expended the present year, is not very | 
important. The main question is, whether we | 


shall enlarge the system of fortifications? and 
whether we shall settle the question at this time? 
If there is to be any extension of the plan of 
fortifications, now is the time to do it. Nowis 
the time to settle the principle, and to decide upon 
the new works, so far, at least, as depends on 


our legislation. If the principle is ounce estab- | 
lished by law that further defenses are to be pro- 
vided for the security of the sea-board, it is of | 


fittle consequence whether the works which may 
be authorized are constructed in one year or in 
several years. The principle being settled, the 
necessary appropriations must be made as there 
is occasion for them. 

It has been contended by the Senator from 


Missouri (Mr. Benton] that the plan of fortifi- | 
cations is antagonistical to the bill which has | 
now passed the Senate, for the distribution of the | 
| proceeds of the sales of the public lands among | 


the States, and all other schemes of distribution. 
This, | apprehend, is correct, so far as the prin- 


| ciple of this measure is concerned, as it is incom- 


patible with any scheme of distribution of the 


public funds which shall withdraw them from | 
the control of this Government; for although it | 


may be true, as is contended, that very little can 
be expended on new works this year, yet, if the 
measure is sanctioned by law, and its execution 
will require an expenditure equal to the surplus 
there may be in the Treasury, after providing for 


| the ordinary and other objects of extraordinary 


expenditure, it ought to be regarded as a different 
objection to any other disposition of the surplus. 

f it is decided to extend the system of fortifi- 
cations, we must view tire measure in connection 
with the present condition of the finances, and 
what they will be likely to be for some years to 
come. The finances of the United States, for 
several years at least, depend on laws and cir- 
cumstances which Congress cannot control. The 
swelling flood flowing into your Treasury the 
past year and the first quarter of the present has 
arisen from causes which cannot be permanent; 
these causes are speculations in the public lands. 
Of the present sum in the Treasury, more than 


| twenty millions have been received from the sales 


of the lands the last year and a quarter. I am 
aware that some gentlemen secm to suppose that 
this source of revenue is inexhaustible, and is to 
continue at the same rate for all time to come. 
This is a greatdelusion. Should the present rage 
of speculation continue, in a few years the most 
valuable portions of the public lands will be in 
the hands of speculators. This source of revenue, 
instead of being inexhaustible, as the imagina- 
tions of gentlemen represent it to be, is wasting 
rapidly, But, was the fact otherwise; was the 
public domain as inexhaustible as the fountains 
of the great deep, are the resources of the people 
also without limit? Is it supposed that $20,000 

a@ year can continue to be drawn from individuals 


to be invested in uncultivated lands? It is im- 


Few, he apprehended, | 
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action must follow over-action. This is not on| 

‘| a law in trade, but is a more general law in al 

enlargement of the fortifications on the sea-board. | 
The main question presented by the present | 
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possible. Gentlemen, in giving scope es their 
vivid imaginations, seem to overlook this diff. 
culty. As well might it be supposed that an up. 


natural excitement could be kept up in the human 
successive and continued doses of 
n every department of business a re. 


human affairs. If this course of speculation jn 
public lands could continue, it would absorb the 
entire capital of the country, and would paralyze 
all its great interests. But it cannot continue, and 
the sales must soon come back to the amount re. 

uired for the progress of settlements; and, so 
ar as the Government is concerned, they will 
soon fall below this sum, as the individual land. 
holders who have purchased in speculation wij] 
become competitors with the Government in sup. 
plying the demand required for actual settlement, 

his must already be the case to a considerable 
extent, as large portions of the most valuable lands 
are in the hands of capitalists, and are thrown into 
market by them. It is but a few years ago that 
the sales of the public lands were but from one 
to two millions per annum; and they will soon be 
reduced to the same amount. A spirit of mo- 
nopoly appears to be the besetting sin of the day, 
It on “be a strong hold on our population, and 
its selfish influence is everywhere seen and felt; 
it pervades every department of business and 
every branch of industry. And instead of being 
checked, it is encouraged by legislation, as it has 
found its way into the legislative assemblies, and 
exerts its pernicious influence there. In the 
graspings of this spirit there is, perhaps, no worse 
direction that can be given to it than in its mo- 
nopolizing the public lands. 

n regard to the revenues from customs, they 
depend on law that Congress cannot, for some 
years at least, control. By the operation of the 
compromise act of 1833, the revenue from this 
source is diminishing, and will fall down to its 
minimum in 1842. At that period, it has been 
estimated by the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Wraicnr,] that it will not exceed ten millions. 
This estimate is based on the amount of importa- 
tions of the last year, with an allowance for that 
gradual augmentation, which the increase of pop- 
ulation and consumption of the dutiable articles 
may require. This estimate, I think, will be 
found not to vary far from the truth, and this 
sum, together with the revenue from the public 
lands, which, at that period, can hardly be sup- 
posed to exceed two or three millions, and may 
fall short of that amount, will be several millions 
less than the ordinary expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. The time is not far distant when, 
instead of being troubled with a surplus, there 
will be a deficit in the public revenue, which 
will have to be supplied by increasing the taxes 
in some form. The surplus the present year, 
and a small one of a few millions the two lollow- 
ing years, must be regarded as the entire resources 
of the Government, to be applied to any extraor- 
dinary objects, either to complete the defenses 
of the country, or of any other description. The 
surplus the present year will not probably mu h 
exceed fifteen millions, after meeting the usual 
demands on the ‘Treasury for Indian treaties, the 
Florida war, and defense of the western fronter. 
Whatever it may be advisable to do in extension 
of the permanent defenses of the country, now 1s 
the time to do it, or at least to settle the principle. 
If it is not determined upon now, the present 
resources of the Government will no doubt be 
disposed of in some other way. Some of the 
numerous schemes for the distribution of the 
present surplus will be likely to prevail, unless 
some measure shall receive the sanction of Con- 
gress, which will be inconsistent with any plan 
of withdrawing the present revenue from the 
control of this Government. 

Mr. N. said he desired not to be misunderstood; 
he would not advocate the adoption of this bill, 
or any plan of the extension of our fortifications, 
merely because we now have an excess in the 
Treasury; and for the purpose of disposing of 
such surplus, he would not be influenced in any 
d shution in dividing the question, whether 
it is the duty of the Government to enlarge the 
defensive means of the country, either as to fortl- 
fications or an increase of the Navy, in conse- 
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uence of the present condition of the Treasury. 
That question should be decided upon its own 
merits, and independent of all considerations of a 
temporary nature; and the present ability of the 
Treasury having arisen from temporary causes, 
can be no argument in favor of any general and 

rmanent system of expenditure, not demanded 
or the security of the country. All that he would 
contend was, that if the present fortifications | 
have been regarded as only a part of a general | 
lan, for the protection of the sea-board, or if, | 





rom the extension of our commerce, and the 
growth of towns, further defensive means are 
necessary to afford equal security to all parts of | 
the country, now is the time to commence the 
additional works, which are to form a part of the 
general system. On the mere question of time, 
the state of our finances now and their probable 
condition a few years hence, are entitled to great 
weight, if not wholly decisive of the point. 

There are, however, other considerations, that 
cannot be overlooked. The country has been 
brought into imminent danger of war with a 

owerful nation, and the public sensibility has 
ot awakened to the exposed situation of our | 
commerce and our sea-board; whilst the danger 
was supposed to exist, a general sentiment pre- 
vailed, of our total deficiency in preparations to | 
meet such a contingency. It is only occasions | 
of danger which arrest the mercenary spirit of 
the age, and awaken attention to the securities 
of the country from foreign aggression. The 
history of all countries proves this, and none || 
more than our own. It has only been in times 
of danger that the national feeling has been suffi- 
ciently aroused to give an impetus to measures 
for the security of the country. The defenseless 
condition of the seaports during the revolutionary 
war, may be regarded as the cause which induced 
President Washington to urge on Congress the 
importance of providing for their protection, and 
of the early measures adopted by Congress 
authorizing the erection of fortifications. The || 
difficulties with France during the administration 
of Mr. Adams, gave an additional impulse to 
these measures of defense; and the evils which 
the country suffered during the last war from the 
defenseless condition of the sea-board, led to the 
energetic measures, and the system of fortifica- 
tions which were adopted immediately after the 
peace. 

That this system was in some respects unwise, 
that many of the fortifications were on a scale 
too large and expensive, and requiring too large 
garrisons, seems now to be the opinion of the 
Secretary of War; and the reasons given for this 
opinion appear to be strong, if not conclusive. 
But whether that was a proper time to commence 
a system of fortifications, for the defense of the 
coast, is altogether a distinct question from that, 
whether the system adopted was a wise one, and 
well adapted to our situation. Was it a wise 
policy to have undertaken & plan of fortifying | 
the coast at that time? If this policy was justi- | 











fiable at that period, if the measures of the Gov- 
ernment were not then altogether founded in 
error, it must be a wise and correct policy at this 
time to enter upon the completion of the necessar 
fortifications for the security of the sea-board. 
What were the reasons for resuming the system 
of fortifications in 1817? We were then at peace 
with all foreign powers, and had as little reason 
to expect war as we have now! The lessons of 
experience, which the war then just terminated 
had afforded of the dangers and evils of an exposed 
and unprotected sea-board, led to the measures 
then adopted. We have now been exposed to a 
war, and the public mind awakened to the con- 
sequences which would have resulted from an 
unprotected maritime frontier. Then the country 
was oppressed and struggled under the weight of 
an enormous debt of $123,000,000; the interest 
of which alone amounted to between six and 
seven millions. ‘The revenue for those two first 
ears, after the war, was large; but, as might have 
en foreseen, rapidly fell off, and the Govern- 
ment was obliged to have recourse to loans to 
meet the currentexpenditures, and pay the interest 
of the public debt. Yet so strong was the public 
sentiment, as to the necessity a importance of 
putting the country in a state of security that, 
with such a load pressing upon it, Congress made 





| contains a summary of the Secretary’s plan: 


| tude in its application. 
| would give to the opinion of the engineer officers great and | 
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| 
large appropriations for a regular system of for- | 
tifications. In 1793 and 1796, when the system | 
was first commenced, the public debt was from | 
seventy-five to eighty millions, and $4,000,000 | 
of interest annually to be paid, when the popu- 
lation and resources of the country were not one 
fourth part what they are at this time. Now we 
are out of debt, and have an overflowing Treasury, 
and a large surplus, which we know not what use 
to make of, which is already giving occasion to 
numerous extravagant and dangerous projects for | 
disposing of it; and the danger of a rupture with 
France, from which we have just escaped, has 
called public attention to the necessity o plating 
the country in an adequate state of defense. I 
there ever was a time peculiarly auspicious, and 
when Congress was, the highest considera- 
tions, called upon to commence a system for the 
more perfect and complete defense of the entire 
country, that time is the present. To suffer the 
surplus we now have to be disposed of by any 
of the schemes of distribution, and neglect the 
defense of the country, would be an unwarrantable 
dereliction of duty. 

In regard to the extensiveness of the plan of 
fortifications, the views of the Secretary of War, | 
contained in his late report, appear to be gener- | 
ally opposed, and the only diversity of opinion | 
seems to be, what his views are. They appear to | 
me, however, to be sufficiently explicit, and I | 
cannot think that there are any grounds for a | 


| difference of opinion concerning them, and I will | 


read a single paragraph from the report, which 


**I consider the duty of the Government to afford ade- | 
quate protection to the sea-coast a subject of paramount | 
obligation; and I believe we are called upon by every con- 
sideration of policy to push the necessary arrangements as 
rapidly as the circumstances of the country and the proper 
execution of the work will allow. I think every town 
large enough to tempt the cupidity Of an enemy should be | 
detended by works, fixed or floating, suited to its local 
position, and sufficiently extensive to resist such attempts | 
as would probably be made against it. There will, of | 
course, after laying down such general rule, be much lati- | 
Upon this branch of the subject, I | 


almost controlling weight, after the proper limitations are | 
established. ‘These relate principally to the magnitude of 
the works; and if I am correct in the views [ have taken 
of this branch of the subject, a change in the system pro- 
posed is necessary. Works should not be projected upon 
the presumption that they are to be exposed to, and must | 
be capable of resisting, the attacks of a European army, | 
with its battering train and all its preparation for a regular | 
siege. Neither our relative circumstances, nor those of 
any nation with which we shall probably be brought into 
conflict, can justify us in such an anticipation. ~ All the 
defenses should be projected on a scale proportioned to the | 
importance of the place, and should be calculated to resist | 
any naval attack, and any sudden assault that a body of | 
land troops might make upon them. But further than this, | 
it appears to me, we ought not to go. The result at Stoning- | 
ton, at Mobile Point, at Fort Jackson, and at Baltimore, | 
during the late war, show that formidable armaments may | 
be successfully resisted with apparently inferior means. | 
These, indeed, do not furnish examples to be followed as | 


| 


to the scale of our preparations; but they show what sta- | 
tionary batteries have done in our country against ships of | 
war.” 

The system of the Secretary of War is simply | 
this: to rely on fortifications only for the defense | 
of towns or sea-ports, and not of the sea-coast; | 
he does not regard them as a means of security | 
to the whole maritime frontier, and excluding an | 
enemy from the country. And at the points to | 
be defended he does not deem large and strong | 
fortifications as being necessary; he only recom- | 
mends such work as may be sufficient to resist 
a naval battery, and to withstand a sudden assault | 
by tand; but not of such magnitude and strength | 
as to be capelte of standing a siege of the invading | 
army with the usual Nene train. Except | 
for the defense of some of our large cities, small | 
and cheap works only are contemplated. Such 
are the forts provided for in the present bill. The 
great error of the system adopted in 1817 was, | 
that the fortificaticns were on a large and expen- 
sive scale. Another error was, that they were 
designed to defend roadsteads and exclude an 
enemy from advantageous positionsin our waters, 
The plan of the Secretary is less comprehensive 
and more economical. All the forts in this bill will 
probably cost but little more than Fortress Mon- 
roe, which covers sixty-three acres of ground; and 
its full armament would consist of four hundred 
and twelve pieces of cannon, and, according to 
the estimate of the engineer department, it would 
require in time of war a garrison of two thousand 
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seven hundred men. The works at Newport cover 
twenty-three acres of ground, and will mount 
four hundred and sixty-eight guns, and require 
a garrison of two thousand four hundred men. 
Nothing could have been more unwise than works 
upon a scale and magnitude like these. If forti- 
fications on such a scale were to be erected at all 
the exposed points on our sea-board, it would 
require an army to garrison them in time of 
peace. The Secretary of War, whose views are 
concurred in by the President, manifestly disap- 
proves altogether of this system of fortifications, 
and recommended one having no other objects 
than the defense of sea-ports and navy-yards, by 
works comparatively small and unimportant. 

I can go as far as the Secretary of War pro- 
poses; butam noadvocate for anextensive system 
of fortifications, or large, expensive establish- 
ments, which will foster a perpetual, burdensome 
charge on the country. It is the true policy of 
this country to keep down the expenses of the 
Government, both in the civil and military de- 

artments. A people cheaply governed, and 
ightly taxed, can hardly fail to be prosperous. 

ven necessary works for defense ought not to 
be erected when they are to throw an unreason- 
able burden on the country, and I do not think 
that Mr. Jefferson acted unwisely in discontinuing 
the fortifications, as’at that time the public debt 
was a heavy burden onthe country, and had been 
increasing since the establishment of the Govern- 
ment; he acted wisely, therefore, to arrest this 
accumulation of debt, even at the sacrifice of some 
desirable interests, and to commence the great 
work of its extinction. 

In addition to the objections on the ground of 
expense, to a large and comprehensive system 
of fortifications, it does not appear to be conge- 
nial with the spirit of our institutions, and in my 
mind is associated, in no small degree, with the 
idea of a standing army, or large military estab- 
lishment. For the general defense and security 
of the country we must rely mainly on the militia, 

But for the defense of commercial towns and 
harbors fortifications are necessary, and the pres- 
ent bill goes no further. In reference to the bill 
before the Senate, the Secretary says: 

‘Tt cannot be doubted but that fortifications at the fol- 
lowing places, enumerated in this bill, will be necessary : 
At Penobscot bay, for the protection of Bangor, &c.; at 
Kennebec river; at Portland; at Portsmouth; at Salem ; 
at New Bedford; at New London; upon Staten Island ; 


at Sollers’s Fiats; a redoubt on Federal Point; for the 
Barancas; for Fort St. Philip. 

“These proposed works all command the approach to 
places sufficiently important to justify their construction, 
under any circumstances that will probably exist. f think, 
therefore, that the public interest would be promoted by 
the passage of the necessary appropriations for them. As 
soon as these are made, such of the positions as may appear 
to require itcan be examined, and the form and extent ot the 
works adapted to the existing circumstances, if any change 
be desirable. The construction of those not needing exam- 
ination can commence immediately, and that of the others 
as soon as the places are determined upon. By this pro- 
cecding, therefore, a season may be saved in the opera- 
tions.”’ 


So far as the opinion of the Secretary is to be 
regarded as a guide for our action, we have there 
a specific recommendation to the extent of the 
forts embraced in the bill before the Senate. The 
objection which has been urged with so much 
earnestness that there has been no survey of 
some of the proposed forts, was not overlooked 
by the Secretary in the specific recommendation 
to which I have called the attention of the Senate. 
In those cases in which a further examination 
may be required, he contemplates that it will be 
done before the works afé commenced. That 
the survey and estimate should precede the appro- 
priation, may be the more usual, and perhaps 
correct course; yet, to save the delay of one 
season, he proposes that the appropriations be 
made at once for the twelve forts embraced in 
this bill. I do not think there is much weight in 
this objection, as the main question for Congress 
to decide is, whether the places are of sufficient 
importance to render the fortifications necessary, 

r. President, in regard to the proposed forti- 
fication in the State I have in part the honor to 
represent, there cannot, I believe, be any doubt 
of the position being one of importance. ‘This 
although classed among the new forts, is an old 
site, where there is at present an ancient work 


called Fort Trumbull, which defends the cities 
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of New London and Norwich, places of consid- | 
erable population, and extensive commercial and | 


manufacturing interests. The plan of the engi- | 


neer department is to replace the present fort by 
new works, more substantial and better adapted 


to the purpose. This is, in many respects, an | 
important position, and of some celebrity in the | 
history of the country. On the opposite side of | 


the river is Fort Grenold, where occurred one of 
the most bloody tragedies of the revolutionary 
war; it having been stormed and taken by the 
infamous Arnold after a gallant defense, and the 
garrison, consisting of the patriotic inhabitants 
of the town and vicinity, with their brave com- 
mander, Colonel Ledgyard, were, most of them, 
barbarously slaughtered. Had there been any | 


the 
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it would withdraw from other pursuits so large 
a number of persons as to occasion serious in- 
convenience, if not actual embarrassment. The 
price of labor is said now to be unusually high, 
and it is contended that the price would be greatly 
augmented by the demands of the Government 
on the labor of the country should so large ap- 
propriations be expended on fortifications; and 
that it would be unwise to enlarge this branch 
of the public service at atime when labor is at an 
advanced price. Whatever force there may be 
in these arguments, they come with an ill grace 


| from the advocates of a measure to which the 


will apply with much more weight. How is it 
that gentlemen propose to apply $36,000,000 the 
current year to works of internal improvement, 


—— fortifications at this important position, || and yet are alarmed at appropriating 33,000,000 
ives of these valuable men might have been || to objects of defense? 


If there are any grounds 


spared for the service of their er and the || for apprehension that our legislation in the latter 
the 


town of New London saved from 


flames. || case should make too large a drain upon the 


The harbor of New London is one of the safest || industry of the country, would not the same ob- 


and best in the eastern section of the Union; it | 
is easy of access, with great depth of water, and 
rarely obstructed by ice. It is a safe and con- 
venient shelter for vessels navigating Long Island 
Sound, or those bound out or home, that might 
have occasion to avoid a blockading squadron 
lying off Sandy Hook. It is also an excellent | 
station for the navy, and during the last war an | 
American squadron was shut up there by Com- 
modore Hardy, and protected by the small fort 
which defends the harbor. 

At the present time the commerce of New Lon- 
don is important, and rapidly increasing; the 
whale fishing is extensively prosecuted, and with | 
much enterprise. In Stonington and Mystic, | 

orts which are in the neighborhood, there are a 
arge number of vessels engaged in the whale 





and extensive manufacturing interests. In the 
repert of the Engineer Department it is said: 
*‘ New London harbor is very important to the defense 


fishing; and Norwich has considerable commerce | 


defended, is an excellent station for the Navy. 
valuable as a shelter for vessels bound out or home, and | 
desirous of avoiding a blockading squadron off Sandy Hook. 
In the plan of defense, the present Forts Trumbull and 
Griswold give place to more efficient works, of which the 
expense is estimated at $314,515.” 


| 
| 
| 
The port at New London has probably as | 
strong claims as any other; yet I feel no particu- 
lar solicitude concerning it, or any other fortifi- 
cations for my own State, as the events of the | 
late war proved that the intrepidity of our citizens 
is some security against attacks even without 
fortifications. he inhabitants of Stonington, | 
with a —— gun upon the beach, successfully | 
repelled and drove off the enemy’s barges. And | 
as respects any advantages of local expenditures, 
Ido not regard them as deserving of any con- 
sideration; the number of persons who may be 
benefited by such expenditures is too small to 
be of any general advantage to the contiguous 
population. Neither the workmen nor materials 
are necessarily to be procured on the spot, and a 
small portion of the disbursements only may in 
“a way benefit our citizens. | 
fr. President, I will now notice some of the 
objections which have been urged against the bill | 
before the Senate. It is contended that $1,000,000 | 
is all that can be expended the present year; and | 
that this ought to be ro seer in completing the | 
present forts. It is believed that a much larger | 
sum may be ee and economically 
expended the present_year; but if it should not | 
be disbursed, the appropriation can do no harm. | 
As regards wt pret 3 the action of the Govern- | 
ment to the old works, and neglecting the com- 
mencement of others for the defense of points | 


equally exposed, and having equal claims on us || k 


for protection, that would be very unjust, and a | 
very partial dispensation of the blessings of the | 
Government. The existing forts are, most of | 
them, already in a condition to afford protection 
to the places they are intended to defend, whilst 
many of the places desi to be protected by | 





like justice, should, as far as practicable, be ex- 
tended to all, and with an equal hand. y 
Another objection which has been urged is, 
that such large appropriations for public works 
would derange the business of the country; that 


the new forts are wholly defenseless. Protection, 


| 





| 
| 
| 

| 








ection apply with much more force to the distri- 
ution schemes? If the expenditure of $3,000,000 
on fortifications is to derange the productive in- 
dustry of the country, what would be the effect 
of the sudden application of more than thirty mil- 
lions to works of internal improvement? 

But the present demand for labor, and the —_ 


| prices consequent on that demand, can hardly 
| expected to continue. 


This has been the result 
of the over action in every kind of business the 
past year; and that has already occasioned a 
reaction and a pressure for money, which cannot 
fail to check and restrain private enterprise, and 
curtail the operations of every kind of business. 
How long the pressure may continue, and to 
what extent the reaction may go, no one can | 
determine; but it would by no means be sur- | 
prising if these causes now in operation should | 





| so diminish the demand for labor as to occasion | 

a surplus of this most useful commodity, and || 
| occasion distress among the laboring classes, for || 
of Long [siand Sound ; and, as a port of easy access, having || 
great depth of water, very rarely freezing, and pan aeey 1] 


the want of employment. When the embarrass- | 
ments of business become such as to essentially 
diminish the demand for labor, a reduction in the | 
price must take place, and a portion of the working | 
class must be thrown out of employment, and of | 
course will be deprived of the means of subsist- | 
ence. Should this be the result of present causes, | 
of which there is some reason to fear, the usual 
demand which the Government might afford for 
labor would be extremely fortunate, by supplying | 
the deficiency which might be aout ia the | 
curtailments in individual enterprise. It can be 
no object for the Government to desire to cheapen 
labor, or diminish the profits of industry. It is | 
the policy of a wise and just government to | 
increase, rather than to wotloen, the stimulus to | 
industry; and whether we pay a few thousand | 
dollars more or less for that portion of labor 
which the Government may have occasion to 
employ, is of little consequence. So far as the 
measures of the Government are to be influenced 
at all by considerations of this kind, it should: 
rather be our object to keep the prices of labor 
up to their maximum, than to reduce them to 
their minimum standard. 

Another very novel, and, as it appears to me, 
strange argument, was urged by the Senator from 
New Jersey, [Mr. Sournarp.] It was that the 
necessity for fortifications was not as great now 
as when our sea-ports were small, and less able 
to defend themselves. I had supposed that the 
reverse was the case, and that the necessity of 
fortifications was in proportion to the population, 
commerce, and wealth of our cities, which might 
stimulate the cupidity of an enemy. 

Mr. SOUTHARD explained, and said he had 
used no such language, and no argument of the 








ind. 

Mr. NILES said he did not profess to give the 
gentleman’s language, but thought he had stated 
the substance of his argument correctly; it struck 
him very forcibly at the time, as he thought it a 
very extraordinary argument, and he noted it 
down. But if the Senator saw fit to disclaim it, 
he would not pursue his remarks upon it. 

He would advert to another objection urged 
by the Senator from New Jersey; but as he found 
it difficult to state the gentleman’s argument in a 
manner to satisfy him, he desired the gentlemar 
to say whether his remarks were correctly stated 


Senate. 









in this instance. The observation of the Senator 
to which he referred was .this, that the develop- 
ment of the powers of steam, and the improve- 
ments in its on were such, that it might 
soon change the system of defense, and fortifica- 
tions be superseded by steam batteries. 

Mr. SOUTHARD said that his remarks were 
not stated exactly correct. 

Mr. NILES said he only professed to give the 
substance of the gentleman’s argument, which 
he thought rather an extraordinary one, and he 
did not understand the Senator to deny that he 
was so far correct. Are we to neglect to put the 
country in a state of defense, and wait to see if 
the progress of science and a may not 
develop some better system? If we had unfortu- 
nately become involved in a war with France, 
and any of our defenseless towns had been de. 
stroyed, would they have been satisfied with this 
reason for our neglecting to provide the meang 
of their defense? How will this argument hold 
when applied to the common concerns of life? 
What would be thought of the husbandman who 
should neglect to cultivate the soil, from an ex- 
pectation that a better system of cultivation 
might, after a while, be discovered, which would 
entirely supersede the present? Would not this 
argument apply with much more propriety of 
force to canals and railroads, which are compar- 
atively of recent origin, particularly the latter? 
Fortifications for the defense of towns are almost 
as ancient, and their utility and necessity as well 
established, as the common arts of life—as the 
art of tilling the earth, by which we are supplied 
with food, or those mechanical arts by which 
| some of its products are wrought into fabrics for 
the clothing of man. In the progress of discovery 
and improvement, the present plan of fortifica- 
tions may be superseded, and so may all the arts 
| of life; but if we were to neglect to avail our- 
selves of those now known and in use, from an 
expectation that they might be superseded by 
| better systems, we should not be acting very 

wisely, or hardly consistent with the instinct of 

| self-preservation. 
r. President, whence comes the opposition 
| to this bill? I have witnessed it with some sur- 
rise after what has occurred the present session. 
How many times are we to fight our battles over? 
| An English author gives the character of an old 





|| veteran soldier, who in his latter days was em- 


| ployed in fighting over the battles of his youth; 
but our battles have to be fought over again and 
| again, and then remain undecided. During the 
early part of the session five or six weeks were 
spent in debating a resolution offered by the Sen- 
| ator from Missouri, which declared that the public 
| revenue ought to be applied to the defense of the 
country. s the resolution was introduced, it 
directed that the surplus revenue was to be thus 
applied; but on motion, I think, of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster,] the word 
‘‘ surplus’? was stricken out, and the Senate, 
after a protracted and elaborate debate, decided by 
a unanimous vote that the entire revenue should 
be applied for the defense of the country. But 
what did this resolution amount to? e seem 
now to have, on the part of some gentlemen, & 
practical construction of their votes. It seems 
that in this deliberate decision, made after so 
protracted a debate, that to appropriate the rev- 
enue of the country to its defense meant nothing 
more than that they were willing to vote the 
ordinary annual appropriations for fortifications. 
Did gentlemen mean this, and this only, at the 
time? or has anything since occurred which has 
changed their views? It is true at that time there 
was some apprehension of a rupture with a pow- 
erful nation; but it is not the less true that the 
mover of that resolution repeatedly declared that 
it was not offered in consequence of the impending 
danger, and that if he had the bond of fate for 
peace he should press its adoption with the same 
earnestness. It was advocated as a settled policy, 
and upon general considerations, and not as 4 
measure dictated by any immediate pregpect of 
war. It is not for me to reconcile the votes of 
Senators for that resolution with their determined 
hostility to this bill, which appropriates less than 
a million and a half for new fortifications; neither 
will I charge them with inconsistency; | leave it 
for the gentlemen themselves to reconcile 
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hes and votes on that resolution, with their 

hes and votes on this bill. When another 
subject was under discussion, the bill for the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, 
it was claimed by the Senator from Missouri, 
that it was a measure in direct conflict with the 
defense bills; which was denied by the Senators 
to whom I have referred, who insisted that after 
appropriating all that could be possibly disbursed 
for purposes of defense, which they professed to 
be willing to do, the surplus from the sale of the 
ublic lands would remain to be distributed. Has 
the passage of that bill changed the sentiments 
of gentlemen? After the strong declarations to | 
the contrary, are they now alarmed that the sur- 


| 


the apprehension that it may interfere with the | 
distribution scheme? Sir, I fear we are already | 
gathering the first fruits of that dangerous and | 
mischievous measure; a scheme which comes in . 
direct conflict with our entire legislation; and by 

arra —< interests of the States against those 

of the Union, its corrupting influence tends to 

embarrass all our deliberations, and to defeat the 

wisest measures which the interest and safety of 

the country may demand. 


DEFENSE OF WESTERN FRONTIER. 


SPEECH OF HON. RICE GARLAND, 
OF LOUISIANA, 


In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 7, 1836, 


On the bill making an appropriation for the Defense of th 
Western Frontier. 


Mr. GARLAND said: 

Mr. Cuairaman: It is always with great reluc- 
tance I trespass upon the attention of this body, 
and I never do so except on some subject partic- 
ularly connected with the interests of my con- 
stituents, or the section of country from whence 
Icome. On general topics there are many here 
better qualified to enlighten the public mind than 
lam, and more disposed to join in the debates 
that occupy so large a portion of the time of the 
House. 

When I came here this morning, I did not 
know that it was the intention of the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means to call up | 
this bill for consideration, but I am gratified he 
has done so. Whilst the bill was being read, I 
consulted very briefly with one of my colleagues, 
amember of the other branch of Congress, whether 
it would not be well to propose a few questions 
to the chairman of the Committees of Ways and 
Means and Foreign Relations, for the purpose of 
ascertaining precisely the state of affairs on the 
western frontier. The few remarks that passed 
between my colleague and myself satisfied me the 
best course to pursue would be to vote for the 
appropriation, get it through the committee, and 
avail myself of some other occasion to obtain the 
information desired. That course would have 
been adhered to, but for some expressions used 
in the documents, the course the debate has 
taken, and the mingling with the proposition 
before us other topies, by the gentlemen from Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, and Kentucky, [Messrs. 
Perron, Tuompson, and Witiiams,}] and my 
colleague, {Mr. Riptey.] I cannot permit the 
remarks and statements of those gentlemen to go 
to the people of this country, without making 
others, to counteract what I conceive will be the 
inevitable and pernicious tendency of opinions 
and assertions emanating from such high sources. 

Sir, I reside on that frontier, which it is our 
object to defend in making this appropriation. 
The district 1 represent includes the whole of it 
that is within the limits of Louisiana, and partic- 
ularly the portion now most exposed. The parish 
in which I reside is bounded on the west at least 
one hundred miles by the Sabine river, and the 
parish of Natchitoches is bounded a much greater 
distance by the same stream and the province of 
Texas. If any inroads are to be made into the 
State of a they will be into one or ns 
other-of those parishes, and it is not i 
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first into the one in which I live. Situated thus, || as far from giving my approval to those remarks 
representing the people whose interests and safety | as the honorable member, but I assure him that 
are most concerned, I feel the responsibility of || whilst he was so eloquently depicting Texan 
7 station here, and invoke the serious attention | wrongsand Mexican outrages and barbarities, fol- 
of the committee to the remarks I am about to || lowed up, as he was, by the gentleman from South 
submit, and a deliberate consideration of them. || Carolina, [Mr. Tuompson,] with an account of 

When we look to the state of things on the || what had been said and done by the Mexican Min- 
western border of Louisiana, the civil war that is | ister now residing here, also by the gentleman 
raging in Texas, the movements of the bands of || from Kentucky {[Mr. Wituiams] and my honor- 
armed men that are pouring into that unhappy || able colleague, [Mr. Rirrey,] all to the same pur- 
country to join in the struggle; the rumors of || pose, I felt as much apprehension as to what will 
unfriendly feelings and conduct among the In- |, bs the tendency of those opinions and remarks, 
dians, the probable employment of the Tater by | and theirultimate effects upon the peace and safety 
the Mexican Government against the Texans, || of our frontier settlements, as he did grief and 


| and the consequences to us of all these measures || astonishment at what was said by the gentleman 
plus will be diminished? Is the secret of the || 


opposition to this measure to be discovered in || 


and movements, we ought to be satisfied of the || from Massachusetts. 1 wish nothing to be said 
necessity of taking such precautionsas will affect- || or done here that will induce General Gaines to 
ually protect our citizens on the frontier and || believe that he will be sustained by Congress or 
preserve our neutrality. Itis an obligation and || the people of the United States in crossing our 
a duty to afford such protection, and I cannot || southwestern boundary, and engaging in a war 
suppose it will be withheld. The Executive, as || with the Mexican Confederacy. If we are to 
far back as the month of January last, took such | have a conflict with Mexico, I do not wish it to 
measures as were deemed es to — || be a war of aggression on our part. It is not my 
that frontier, and preserve our neutrality ithin || wish that this country, under the influence of 
a short time past the whole delegation from Lou- || those strong feelings of sympathy which the peo- 
isiana, conceiving that the danger in that quarter || ple who inhabit it always feel towards those en- 
had become more imminent, joined in a request || gaged in a revolutionary contest, should become 
to the President to take other measures for its || engaged in a war, for the purpose of establishing 
protection, and received as a reply that until other || aform of government we have had no ageucy in 
means were supplied by Congress nothing further || creating, or avenging the injuries and wrongs of 
could bedone. Since that time I have contributed || those we are in no way bound to protect. 
my humble support to every measure calculated || It is not my purpose to follow gentlemen in the 
to increase our military force, and appropriate || accounts they have given of the origin and causes 
the necessary funds for supporting it. | of the revolution now going on in Texas. 1 will 
But, sir, whilst I call upon the committee to || not enter into any examination of the induce- 
take the necessary measures for our protection, | ments and pramises held out by the Mexican 
and the preservation of our neutrality, | warn || Government to emigrants, by her colonization 
gentlemen, in their zeal to do so, not to go.so far || laws, or the protection offered them by the Con- 
in the expression of opinions, hastily formed, |; stitution; I will make no enumeration of pledges 
and a commitment to principles not well consid- || broken or laws violated on one side or the other; 
ered, which, if carried into effect, will, in my || I will say nothing in vindication or condemna- 
opinion, bring evils and dangers upon that sec- || tion of the savage barbarities said to have been 
tion of country of greater magnitude than those || practiced, or the causes that may have led to them; 
that now menace it, and insure the violation of || I will not permit myself to express any opinion 
that neutrality which it is our purpose to main- || at this time as to the course it may be eventuall 
tain. I protest against mingling the questions || necessary to pursue in relationto Texas. I shail 
of the struggle now going on in Texas, and of || for the present be content with saying that those 
the boundary between the United States and || who have gone to that province with a view of 
Mexico, with the question of what is necessary || improving their condition, or from other causes, 
to be done to protect our frontier and preserve || did not do so because of the oppressive character 
our neutrality; and the making of speeches about || of either our State or Federal Governments. 
both, upon assumptions of fact and rumors resting || They have thought proper to renounce all alle- 
only on newspaper authority, calculated to influ- || giance, as they had a right to do, to the country 
ence the public mind, lead the people of this || in which they were born, and which could and 
country to conclusions unwarranted by the ex- || would have afforded them protection and the 
isting state of things, and calculated to do much || enjoyment of every constitutional privilege, to 
injury to the citizens on our western frontier. I | become citizens of another country, with the in- 
object to the articles of newspaper editors being || habitants of which there existed no sympathy of 
used to influence the opinions of members of the || feeling or common ties of language and religion. 
House of Representatives, and form the basis of || If they have been disappointed in their expeeta- 
its deliberations, and particularly to articles from || tions; if their hopes of fortune and fame have 
the a read by the Clerk this morning, (the || been blasted; if Mexican pledges and promises 
New York Courier and Enquirer,) which is con- || have been violated or broken, they should re- 
ducted by an individual who is, 1 understand, || member that we never undertook to guarant 
deeply interested in Texas land speculations—a || either. Of the old established residents and citi- 
paper that is considered as the organ of an asso- || zens of Texas, I have understood many were 
ciation of land speculators, called, as well as 1 || opposed to these revolutionary movements; but 
now recollect the name, the Texas Land Com- || the effect of example, the force of public opinion, 
pany, and in the columns of which I have seen || and the highly impolitic and indiscriminate course 
articles published in relation to Texas which, in || pursued by Santa Anna have, in a great measure, 
my Opinion, evince an ignorance of what I believe || united the whole population in defense of their 
to be correct in relation to that country, or an || lives and property But, among many of those 
intention to mislead or impose upon the public. || in the United States who are endeavoring to excite 
It is the policy and interest of all those interested || the people to take a part in this war, and of those 
in Texas lands to agitate and excite the minds || gone to Texas in the course of a few months past, 
of the people of the United States, until they || [believe the spirit of land speculation is as strong 
shall be induced to take a part in this bloody || as the love of constitutional liberty. 
struggle, and insure the separation of Texas If the speeches of honorable gentlemen are cal- 
from the Mexican Confederacy. Recitals and || culated to excite regret and apprehension as to 
histories of cruelties and savage barbarities (many || their effects, the introduction into the correspond- 
of them doubtless true) will be published in eyery || ence between the Secretary of War and General 
uarter, for the purpose of creating a strong || Gaines of the boundary between the United States 
Sains in the minds of a people easily excited and || and Mexico,and the claim asserted by the former, 
aroused by such atrocities. However much we || that the post of ‘ old Fort Ni is within 
may feel, as individuals, upon such subjects, it || the limits of the United States, as claimed by this Gov- 
does not become us, as legislators, to act under || ernment,”’ also the tacit permission to the General 
the influence of such emotions. to cross what is ter by both the imaginary 
The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Perron] || 5 between the two countries, is, in my 
says it was with grief and astonishment that he || opinion, calculated to increase the embarrassments 
had heard some of the remarks of the gentleman || in which this Texan question is likely to be in- 
from Massachusetts in relation to the causes of || volved. But wet Rouen ors has gone farther than 
the civil war that is nowdesolating Texas. I am || either the Secretary or the General. He not only 
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speaks of an unsettled boundary and a neutral | 
territory, but he asserts that the river commonly | 
known and called the Sabine, and laid down on | 
all the maps as such, is not the Sabine river in- | 
tended by the treaty fixing the boundary between 
the United States and Mexico, but that a river 
which he called the Angelina, which empties into 
the Sabine lake on its western or northwestern | 
shore, was the true Sabine river. This stream, 
he alleged, was a larger and more important trib- 
utary to the lake than the river generally called 
the Sabine. When my colleague spoke of the 
river Angelina, and so described it, | was at a | 
loss to know exactly what stream he meant; but 
a short explanation with him since he addressed 
the committee satisfies me he was speaking of the 
river commonly known by the name of the Neige | 
or Neches, of which the Lagilian is a tributary. || 
My colleague doubtless spoke from information 
when he stated that the river he mentioned was 
the larger and more important one. He has never, 
to my knowledge, been in that part of the country. | 
I will not now detain the committee with any 
detail of the information I have in relation to the | 
length, depth, or breadth of the rivers named, 
further than to say that itis very doubtful whether 
either the Neige or Neches, or the Angelina, or 
any of their tributaries, are laid down on Melish’s | 
map of the United States as extending as far north || 
as the thirty-second degree of latitude. The 
inquiry, which is the larger or more important || 
river? is not one, in my opinion, of much conse- | 

uence in the settlement of the present question. || 

t depends upon treaty stipulations too solemn to | 
be trifled with, and,in my judgment, too plain to 
admit of a doubt, so far as relates to that portion 
of the boundary between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the thirty-second degree of north latitude. 

Sir, if the boundary contended for by my col- || 
league, and claimed by the Government, can be 
sustained, it will add very much to the territory 
and population of the State I in part represent, 
and as it is about to be finally adjusted in pursu- 
ance of treaties heretofore concluded, and one 
recently ratified by the Senate, I will state the 
provisions of the treaty fixing it, the general un- 
derstanding in that section of country in relation 
to it, the practice of the officers of the Federal | 
and State governments since the year 1819, and 
then a very brief history of the neutral territory 
which has been referred to by my honorable 
colleague and other gentlemen, more for the pur- 
pose of preventing the public mind from mingling | 
the boundary question with the exciting one of | 
the Texan revolution, than for the purpose of | 
expressing a definite and fixed opinion. It is 
also my object to place before this House and | 
the Executive what I conceive to be the true state | 
of the case, and thus to enable all of us to act | 
with the discretion and foresight becoming the | 
occasion. When we look to the state of excite- | 
ment already existing among the people, and the | 
means that are being used to increase it, we can- 
not shut our eyes to the consequences, if an im- | 
pression can be made that some injury has been | 
done, or wrong intended us by Mexico.. Add | 
this fuel to the flame now lighting up; let Gen- | 
eral Gaines cross this imaginary boundary, advance 
to Nacogdoches; let Santa Anna meet him there, | 
and we shall be engaged in a Mexican war before | 
the adjournment of this session of Congress. | 
This I wish to prevent. Protect our frontier, | 
and preserve our neutrality, but do not, under a | 
pretence of doing either, engage us in a war of 

ression and conquest. 
will now call the attention of the committee | 
to the language of the treaty fixing the boundary: | 

“The boundary line between the two countries west of 
the Mississippi a on the Gulf of Mexico, at the | 
mouth of the river ne, in the sea, continuing north, | 

the western bank of that river, to the 32d degree of | 
latitude ; thence, by a line due north, to the degree of | 
latitude where it strikes the Rio Roxo of Natchitoches, or | 
Red river; then following the course of the Rio Roxo 
westward to the degree of longitude 100° west from Lon- 
don, and 23° from Washington ; then crossing the said Red 
river, and running thence by a line due north to the Arkan- 
gas; thence following the course of the southern bank of 
the Arkansas to its source, in latitude 42° north ; thence by 


that el of latitude to the South Sea. The whole 
as down in Melish’s map of the United States i 
at Philadelphia, improved to the Ist of January, 1818.” 


The same article of the treaty then goes on to 
provide how the line shall run from the source 
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of the Arkansas, in the event of its not being 
exactly at the 42d degree of latitude, and secures 
the use and navigation of the Sabine, Red, and 
Arkansas rivers to the inhabitants of both nations. 
It then proceeds: 


‘The two high contracting parties agree to cede and 
renounce all their rights, claims, and pretensions to the 
territories described by the said line; that is to say, the | 
United States hereby cede to his Catholic Majesty, and | 
renounce forever, all their rights, claims, and pretensions | 
to the territories lying west and south of the above described | 
line! and, in like manner, his Catholic Majesty cedes to | 
the said United States all his rights, claims, and pretensions 
to any territories east and north of said line; and for him- 
self, his heirs, and successors, renounces all claim to-the 
said territories forever.’’ 


These are the words of the third article of the 


| treaty made with Spain at Washington, on the 


22d of February, 1819. What the policy was 
that induced the negotiation and conclusion of 


| this treaty, it is now too late to inquire. It is | 
| concluded, and has been thrice recognized within 
First, | 


the last eight years by our Government. ‘ 
in the treaty negotiated by Mr. Poinsett with 


Mexico, in the year 1828; again, in an additional | 


article to that concluded in April, 1831; and more 
recently, by another treaty made with the Mex- 
ican Government last year, and ratified by the 
Senate since the commencement of the present 
The treaty of 1828, made with Mexico, 
repeats, verbatim, the language of that of 1819, 
made with Spain, in relation to the boundary. 
Here we have the deeds or title papers by which 


| the rights of the respective countries are to be 
| adjusted. 


Not only have we the deeds, but we 
have a map or diagram of the adjoining posses- 


sions or estates, upon which are laid down the | 
rivers that are to form the boundary between | 
| them. 


This map was undoubtedly before the 
agents.of the respective Governments at the time 
they were negotiating the treaty. Is not this map, 
then, a part of the treaty? re we not bound 
to refer to it? And if the treaty says that the 
Sabine is the boundary, is it not the river on the 
map which bears that name? Suppose two indi- 
viduals own adjoining estates, and wish to adjust 
the boundary between them: for that purpose 
they have a map or plat of both made, or they 
take one already made, and agree that a certain 
river or watercourse clearly laid down on it, 
having a specific name, shall be the dividing line 
between them. Can one of them afterwards say 
that the stream or river so laid down, named, and 
described, is not the one intended, but that 
another, bearing a different name, is the bound- 
ary? Letany reasonable man answer these ques- 
tions, and then determine for himself whether or 
not the river laid down on Melish’s map of the 
United States as the Sabine is not the true bound- 
ary from the Gulf of Mexico to the 32d degree of 
north latitude. The point where that degree 
crosses the Sabine has not been fixed definitively, 
and from thence to Red river may, with some 
propriety be called an imaginary boundary; but 
to call the Sabine from the 32d degree to the Gulf 
an ‘* imaginary boundary,’ is a flight of imagina- 


tion that I cannot comprehend, At the point | 
where General Gaines was when we last heard 


of him, this ‘‘imaginary boundary”’ is, at the 
lowest stage of water, as I am informed, upwards 
of a hundred yards wide, and so deep as atall times 
to make it necessary to have a boat, orsome other 
means of transportation to get acrossit. At this 
season of the year, if the waters of this ‘* imag- 
i ’ are swollen as much as is usual, 
I do not believe thatit will be extravagant to say, 
they cover the low grounds or swamps on the 
river a distance of between two and three miles 
in width. I have seen it stated in a newspaper 
recently, that the swamps are covered with water 
a distance of between four and five miles in width. 
His position, as has been stated, was at Wilkin- 
son’g old camp, on or near the road leading from 
Natchitoches, by Fort Jesup, to Nacogdoches. 


A mere inspection of any mip of that section of 


country will satisfy the most inattentive that that 
oe is a considerable distance south of the 

degree, and that every step taken towards 
Nacogdoches would carry the general and his 
army something further south. 

In Louisiana there never has been, since 1819, 
as I believe, any question as to what the true 
boundary was and is. [ never heard a doubt ex- 
pressed about it, except by one individual, until 
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within a few months past. That person is a 
highly respectable and intelligent man. I have 
heard that he has written a letter or letters on the 
subject to the President, or some of the heads of 
Departments; but whether that be so or not, | 
cannot say. My colleague says he has heard 
suggestions of there being some mistake about 
the river commonly called the Sabine being the 
true Sabine river. I do not doubt he has heard 
such observations, but itis probable he has heard 
so from persons not ar acquainted with 
the geography and history of the country, and 
the provisions of the treaties made with Spain 
and Mexico. The people in western Louisiana 
'| know where the true river is; and of the numer- 
ous emigrants to Texas, I will undertake to sa 
that not one of them ever doubted he or she was 
beyond the limits of the United States, without 
their jurisdiction and laws, and those of the State 
of Louisiana, the very moment their feet were on 
the western bank of this imaginary boundary, gen- 
erally known as the Sabine river. 

For the purpose of showing that, since the year 
1819, there has been a general acquiescence in the 
opinion that the river now known as the Sabine 
is the boundary, I will inform the committee that 
I have never heard, in a residence of thirteen 
years on the southwestern frontier, of a single 
instance of any officer of the State or Federal 
Government claiming, or attempting to exercise, 
any jurisdiction or authority on the western side 
of the well-known river called the Sabine. If any 
case has occurred in which an arrest or seizure 
has been made on the western bank of that river, 
I apprehend it has not been in consequence of a 
belief that the officer making it had any right to 
make it there; and I will assert, without the fear 
of contradiction, that no officer of the Federal 
Government, or of the State of Louisiana, has 
ever made an official return of his having crossed 
the river for the purpose of executing the process 
of the courts of either. I am aware that indi- 
viduals have crossed this boundary in pursuit of 
fugitives from justice, and property run off by 
dishonest debtors or criminals; but, in no instance 
that I ever heard of did they go armed with an 
order of our courts for such purposes. Instances 
have, 1 believe, occurred where the. officers of 
justice have gone to the Sabine, and executed the 
process of our courts upon persons and property 
that had been brought by force from the western 
side of the river. So far from its being the case, 
that we have claimed or exercised any jurisdic- 
tion west of the river, universally known as the 
Sabine, our practice has been exactly the re- 
verse. I have a personal knowledge of a number 
of prosecutions or suits being commenced in the 
district court of the United States for the western 
district of Louisiana, against individuals residing 
in and out of the State, for infringements or viola- 
tions of ro revenue laws, and those made to 

revent the introduction of slaves into the United 

tates. In more than one case it appeared that 
the property alleged to have been improperly in- 
troduced was brought only a few miles beyond 
the river; yet no lawyer has ever, to my know!l- 
edge, in the defense, relied upon, or attempted to 
show, that the country between the Sabine and 
the Angelina or Neches was within the limits of 
the United States. I should be glad to know if, 
in the immense number of land claims derived 
from the Spanish Government whilst it had pos- 
session of Louisiana, a single one is known ever 
to have been presented by the claimant to the 
officers of the Gaited States for recognition and 
confirmation, that covered land on the western 
side of this ‘* imaginary boundary.”’ Did any man 
ever come before the officers of Government, or 
Congress, with a claim derived under any law of 
ours, for land situated west of the river? If any 
such ever was presented, what was done with it? 
The possession of the authorities of Mexico or 
Texas has, at all times, been open and notorious, 
and continuously exercised before the treaty of 
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have been made and executed for the government 
of the people living west of this so often men- 
tioned river. The Federal and State Governments 
have exercised the rights of sovereignty over the 
country; members of the State oa ture and 
the Mexican Con have been elected; lands 
have been , and, in fact, everything has 
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done that any independent nation has a 
vaght to do, without hindrance or question from 


a ngw my purpose to give a short account 
of the netitral territory referred to ¥ 3 my colleague 
and others. This name is well known, sir, in 
the section of onary which I represent; but a 
new location of it has been made in the course of 
a few months past. By some process, unknown 
to me, this neutral territory has got on the western 
side of the river known as the Sabine. On all the 
maps I have seen, on which any notice of it has 
been taken, it is pipes on the eastern side, and 
jis so considered by all that I ever heard speak 
of it. Itis that strip of country between the river 
Sabine and the river Calcasieu, which empties 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and a small stream called 
the Rio Hondo, which empties into Red river. 
It is about thirty miles in width, extending along 
the whole frontier of my State. In consequence 
of the provisions of the treaty of February, 1819, 
one or more acts of Congress have been passed 
relative to the land titles ia this territory, by 
which a large number of claims that had never 
been recognized before, were examined by the 
register and receiver in the southwestern land 
district in Louisiana, and confirmed by Congress: 
A document relating to some of these titles has 
been laid on our tables during the present session, 
and several members of the Committee on Private 
Land Claims have had occasion to examine it. 
Those gentlemen, perhaps, have noticed, in the 
examination of that document, that the commis- 
sioners, in giving a locality to the claims reported 
on, almost, if not always, use the expression, 
‘the late neutral territory,’’ evidently showing 
they understood that, since the date of the treaty 
of 1819, the question relating to this territory had 
been settled. The term neutral territory imports, 
[ suppose, a certain extent of country, over 
‘which neither party setting up a claim to it exer- 
cises any jurisdiction; or a common jurisdiction, 
im consequence of some agreement or understand- 
ing to that effect, until the question of title is 
adjusted. Has such been the case on either side 
of the Sabine since February, 1819? Has not 
the exercise of the rights of sovereignty by Spain 
and Mexico, on the west of the river, been as 
well known as is the exercise of those rights by 
the United States on the east of it? That there 
has not, since 1819, been any cessation of juris- 
diction by either party, or any common exercise 
of it, is a fact as well known as any other that 
exists. There is, therefore, no propriety now in 
calling any portion of Louisiana by that name. 
The causes that brought about the arrangement 
by which this strip of country became and con- 
tinued for a number of years, neutral ground, had 
their origin in an early period of our history. 
The diffiqulties commenced. in the disputes that 
took place between France and Spain relative to the 
boundary between the province of Louisiana and 
Spanish possessions in Mexico. After the ces- 
sion by France to Spain of Louisiana, the diffi- 
culty was kept up between the authorities of that 
— and those of the adjoining province in 
exico. The Liettenant Governor, or com- 
mandant of the comandancia or post of Nacogdo- 
ches, claimed to exercise his authority as far east 
asthe Rio Hondo and the river Mexicana, now 
known as the Calcasieu, and a military post or 
station under his authority was established at a 
small village called Adayes, nearly east of where 
Fort Jesup now stands, and a short distance west 
of the Rio Hondo. The commandant of the post 
of Natchitoches claimed to extend his authority 
to the river now and then known as the Sabine. 
Each officer aided in making grants of land in this 
disputed territory, and extended his jurisdiction 
over it. This difficulty remained unsettled at the 
time of the cession of Louisiana to the United 
States in 1803. Soon after we got possession of 
the province the boundary question was revived 
with Spain. In 1805, General Wilkinson, at the 
head of a body of United States troops marched 
to the Sabine, and encamped at the place where 
General Gaines was at the last information we 
had of him. General Herrera was encamped on 
the other side of the Sabine. Some eorrespond- 
ence, and perhaps negotiation in an informal 
manner, was carried on between them; one of 
the results of which was an understanding that 
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the territory between the Rio Hondo and the || 
Sabine should be considered as debatable or || 
neutral ground until the boundary should be fixed || 
by treaty. This was done in February, 1819, 
and ever since we have been in an undisturbed | 
possession of the country. If General Gaines || 
shall, under the permission he has received, ad- | 
vance to Nacogdoches, under a pretense of claim || 
to that town and the country around it, he will | 
be resisted by Texan and Mexican. What, sir, 
will the people of Texas and Mexico think of || 
your pretensions of preserving our neutrality and’ || 
proce our frontier, when you push an army | 
fty miles beyond what is generally known as 

the boundary?’ The commander-in-chief of the 
Texan army resides at or near this very town. 
The Presidentof the recently formed Government | 
of Texas, if I am correctly informed, is in the || 
same part of the country. A considerable por- | 
tion of a large grant of Yand he holds is in this |, 
new neutral territory. The Secretary of State is | 
within the same limits. If General Gaines ad- 
vances to Nacogdoches he goes ostensibly for the | 
purpose of preserving our neutrality and defending | 
our frontier. Will he do either by making such || 
a movement? I fear not. Suppose whilst he is | 
at this post, the Texan army shall fall back to | 
that place, what would it be his duty to do for | 
the preservation of our neutrality? Disarm and | 
disperse them. What would the Texan com- | 
mander reply to a requisition upon him to ground | 
his arms and disband his soldiers? Sir, he would }| 
indignantly refuse it; he would tell your General | 
that he was in the interior of the country whose 
battles he was fighting; that he was at his own 
door, at the place where he had resided ever since 
he had become a citizen of Texas, and he would 
not surrender atdiscretion. No other alternative 
would then remain but to turn ourarms against the 
Texan army to enforce our demand, or to retreat 
from the country. To continue at Nacogdoches 
with the Texans in arms would insure a war 
with Mexico. 

In the investigation of this question of bound- 
ary, I have been induced to say more than it was | 
my purpose, but the object I have in view could | 
not well have been effected by saying less. Whilst 
it is my intention to prevent, so far as it is in my 
power, the people of the United States and their 
representatives here from plunging into this revo- 
lutionary contest in Texas, under the influence 
of strong feelings of sympathy with the Texan 
cause, or indignation at the barbarities practiced | 
by the Mexicans on those calling themselves 
American citizens, it is also my wish to prevent 
such a result, by the impression that may be 
made that we have a strong claim to a portion of 
the country. I would not, for the sake of our | 
own character, urge, either upon Mexico or Texas, 








in their present distracted condition, a claim to i| 


any portion of territory, unless the clearest right | 
to it could be established. 
stated the facts as briefly as is compatible with a 

roper understanding of the subject, and now 
eave the matter to the consideration of the com- 
mittee. 





| levees, inundate the country, 


I have, therefore, 1 


| from the western part of the 





In coming to the conclusion what is necessary 
to be done, it becomes us all to calculate well the 
risks and dangers impending over the southwest- 
ern frontier. Do not let us magnify or diminish 
them. I shall endeavor to regard the state of | 
things in that quarter as one about to take a part | 
in whatever shall occur; for, if the accounts we 
have are correct, and no change shall shortly take 
place, I shall not be here much longer to join in 
our deliberations. Obligations higher and more 
imperative than any I am under here, will soon 
carry me to this frontier, to becofne a participant 
in whatever may happen. 

Now, sir, let us examine what are the dangers 
with which we are threatened. General Gaines 
informs the Secretary of War that he has received 
information, from various sources, which leaves 
no.doubt in his mind that a considerable portion 
of several tribes of Indians residing within our 
territorial limits have gone over to the Texas 
side of the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico. He also speaks of the reports 
of the advance of the Mexican army; its mode 
of warfare, and the probability of the Indians 
residing on the Trinity uniting with the Mexi- 
cans in their war of extermination. Some excite- 


Ho. or Reps. 





ment among the Caddo Indians is spoken of, in 
the letter addressed by General Gaines to the 
Governors of Louisiana and other States. It 
would have been much more satisfactory if the 
various sources of information relied on A the 
General had been stated; my local knowledge 
would in some measure have enabled me to say 
what weight ought to be attached tothem. What 
tribes of Indians are they, of which considerable 
portions have gone over to Texas? Is there any 
information here that any portion of those located 
north of Red river om count of Arkansas have 
gone over? None. Has the honorable Delegate 


| from Arkansas any information that any of those 


Indians have gone to Texas under suspicious 
circumstances? He says he has not. What 
Indians, then, are meant? Those in Louisiana, 
I suppose. The committee will now permit me 
to inform them that in that State, with the excep- 
tion of the Caddoes, there are no large bodies of 
Indians. The remnants of a number of tribes 
are scattered over the country, none of them 
warlike in their dispositions, or exhibiting any 
hostile feelings towards us. In the various ac- 
counts which I receive, there is no intimation of 
any unfriendly movement among them. The 
Caddoes are not a numerous or warlike people. 
They have occupied a section of country in the 
northwestern corner of Louisiana, and the south- 
western corner of Arkansas. By a treaty made 
with them in July last, and ratified by the Senate 
about two months ago, they have agreed to aban- 
don to the United States their claim to any terri- 


| tory within our limits, and remove into Texas or 


elsewhere, in the course of a year ortwo. It is 
robable they were informed, about the last of 
arch, that the treaty was ratified, and are 
removing beyond our boundary in conformity to 


| its provisions. 


he apprehensions that the Indians in the Mex- 


| ican territory will be induced to take a part in 


the war going on in their neighborhood, is more 
reasonable than that those within our limits will 
do so; and, as that is within the range of proba- 
bility, we should take the necessary precautions 
to protect our citizens who may be exposed to 
danger. In addition to the alarm likely to be pro- 


| duced by the various communications before us, 
| we have the annunciation of my colle 
| if the Texans and the force of General Gaines 
| should be destroyed, such is the formation of the 


ue, that 


country, thatathousand mounted men could dash 
from the Sabine to the Mississippi, cut down the 
estroy New Or- 
leans, and retire before the population could be 
collected to arrest their career. He has referred 
to the particular section of the State in which I 
reside, as the region through which this extraor- 
dinary movement could be made. Why, sir, it 
is the very formation of the country that would 
prevent such a movement, if any military man 
should be indiscreet enough to attempt it. At 
this season of the year, it would be nearly impos- 
sible for any body of men to get to the Mississinpi 
tate without a water 
transportation; and the idea that the countr 
bordering on the Mississippi can be inundated, 
and New Orleans destroyed by one thousand 
men, is too extravagant to be seriously enter- 
tained. From the Sabine river to the Mississippi 
is a distance of at least one hundred and sixty 
miles, and a consideable portion of the distance 





| across the swamps and inundated lands. It is 


possible that such a force might, by a sudden and 
unexpected movement, penetrate some distance 
into the ones country south of Red river; but if 
they should be so fortunate as to reach the east- 
ern boundary of any of the four parishes alluded 
to by my colleague, I will undertake to say not 
one would ever get back again. 1 do not intend 
to pronounce any eulogy on the people of those 
parishes; they need none;'but I believe, if every 
man was removed, that the women and children 
could and would successfully resist such an in- 
vasion. 

Sir, if the remarks I have made shall have the 
effect of keeping us out of this Texan controversy, 
I shall be gratified. If we preserve our neutrality, 
i? ait ch i for the i f 
it is all that is necessary for rration o 
the character of our country. fo the course 
it may be proper hereafter to adopt in relation to 


protection to our citizens and interests,, 
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Texas, it will be time enough to consider it when 
the question shall be presented. In the mean 
time, do not let us do anything to compromit 
ourselves, or 80 involve the country that we can- 
not freely and dispassionately consider what 
course it may be most judicious to pursue. We | 





must not, under the influence of indignant feel- 1 


ings, excited by the accounts we have received 
of Mexican treachery and barbarity, or of strong 
apprehensions, adopt any measure ourselves, or | 
prompt the adoption of a course of conduct by | 
our military commander on that frontier, whic 
will endanger the peace and safety of the inhab- | 
itants. 


JEAN BAPTISTE JANIS. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN REYNOLDS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


June 11, 1836, 
On the bill granting a pension to Jean Baptiste Janis. 


The chairman of the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Pensions (Mr. Warpwext, of New York) | 
moved to strike out the enacting clause. In| 
opposition to this movement, and in support of 
the bill— 


Mr. REYNOLDS said: 

Mr. Spreaxen: I do not intend, at this late | 
period of the session, and at this time on Satur- | 
day evening, to trouble the House with a long 
speech. 
read the commission which Colonel Clark gave | 
to the claimant appointing him an ensign in a 
company commanded by Captain Francais 
Charleville, which commission is now in posses- 
sion of the House. I would be also well pleased | 
if the Clerk would read the report or statement | 
of the claimant. 

[These documents were not read, as their | 
existence and validity were not doubted. } 

Mr. R. further said, that it was a matter of | 
history, recorded and known to the country, | 
that Colonel George Rogers Clark, in the year 





1778, marched a oe to the Illinois country, || 


and on that consideration his corps was called | 
** the Illinois regiment;”’ that on the 4th July, at | 
night, 1778, he entered the town of Kaskaskia | 
with his troops, and captured that place. At | 
the same time there were other settlements and | 
towns in the possession of the enemy near and in | 
the same region of country, which at that time | 
was called ** the Illinois country.”’ 

After taking possession of another village— 


Copokia—which is situated as Kaskaskia is, near || 


the Mississippi river, Colonel Clark made prepa- | 
ration to capture also from the enemy the military 

ost Vincennes. This expedition was performed 
in the year 1779. This became necessary, or the 
conquests already made would not secure the 
citizens of Kentucky and elsewhere from the in- 
roads made into their country by the Indians, | 
who were inflamed against the Americans by the | 





English. Vincennes was a post which was de- 
fended by the British soldiers to the amount Mr. 
R. could not then recollect; but it was a fort of 
some strength, and in which, as well as I recol- 
lect, Governor Hamilton commanded. In order 
to be able to succeed in the capture of this post, 
and thereby to ensure peace and quiet to the citi- 
zens, Colonel Clark was compelled to enlist into 
the regiment under his command two companies 
more. One company was commanded by Cap- 
tain Charleville, whom I mentioned before, and 
another commanded by Captain McCarty; one 
raised in Kaskaskia, and the other in Copokia, 
and both ofganized and composed a part of the 
** Illinois regiment,” under the command of Col- 





onel’Clark. | 


The claimant of this pension, Jean B. Janis, 


was, as I before stated, appointed an ensign in || 
the company commanded by Captain Charleville. | 


These are all historic facts, which are on this 


are admitted. It is also a fact that Colonel Clark 


commenced this campaign from Kaskaskia to 
Vittcennes in the winter or spring of the year 
1779, at a time that it was extremely difficult and 








I would be pleased if the Clerk will || 








occasion not questioned or doubted, and in fact 
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almost impossible, from the inclemency of the 
weather and the high stage of the water between 
those two points, to march his army from one 
post to the other. The distance is one hundred 
and sixty or seventy miles. The country at the 
time the march was performed was greatly inun- 
dated with water, and the rivers, the Wabash and 
others, were so high that the waters were from 
bluff to bluff in them, and in some instances two 
or three miles wide. The snow and the ice had 
not entirely left the ground, and add to this, that 
there were no baggage-wagons, and, in fact, not 
much food, to attend the army. Yet with all 
these privations, hardships, and difficulties, these 
brave soldiers, under the command not only of a 


| brave, but also a talented man, accomplished their 
| march to Vincennes, and took that post from the 


enemy without the loss of a man. 
In this campaign the claimant, Mr. Janis, per- 


| formed service as an ensign in the company 
'commanded by Captain Charleville. 
| and, like others, acted well his part in that cam- 


He went, 


paign. There is not on record the history of a 


| campaign that exhibited more talents in the plan, 


and required more intrepidity and courage in the 
execution, than the campaign planned and exe- 
cuted by Colonel Clark in the capture of the 
British posts on the Mississippi and in the Illi- 
nois country. 

At that day there were very few people settled 


| west of the mountains, and these few were in- 


fested and eternally annoyed by the Indians, 
excited to murder and bloodshed by the British 
enemy. It became necessary, therefore, in order 
to secure the peace and quiet of these settlements, 
to capture these British posts, by which the 
Indians were supplied with the munitions of war, 


and to remove back the Indians and the means 
| of their support to such distance as they would 


not be able to disturb the white people. This 
was accomplished. More was accomplished also; 
the country was taken and retained from the 
enemy, which now composes the best and the 
fairest portion of the Union. 

In the treaty of 1783 with Great Britain, the 
capture and occupation of this country by the 
American arms is adverted to, and no doubt was 
taken into consideration at the time of making 
the treaty. This is the country that was captured 
from the enemy by the energy and bravery of 
Janis and others, that now pours into the Treas- 
ury of the United States so much money from 
the sales of the public lands. There are millions 
received from the sales of the very same lands, 
which the ‘Illinois regiment,’’ in which Janis 
acted as an officer, took from the enemy at a time 
that ‘*tried men’s souls.’? Yet the honorable 
chairman says, if a pension be given to Mr. Janis, 
it will form an exception, and violate the general 
rule and law on this subject. Be itso. I should 
consider it an honor to violate a rule that would 


| deprive a man of a pension made under circum- 
| Stances such as these. 


The gentleman [Mr. WarpweE xt] seems to rep- 
resent this case as a person with gold weights, 
weighing out money by the centto arevolutionary 
soldier who performed so brave and noble a part 
in that struggle as did Mr. Janis. I will call to 
the recollection of the gentleman the privations 
and hardships on the march to capture Vincennes. 


| Did Janis, when he was wading in the snow, ice, 


and water, to his neck, think of weighing out his 
energies and bravery with gold weights? Did he, 
at that time, think he was violating any rule, 
(and * his case would form an exception,’’) when 
he was fighting before the post of Vincennes? 
Nice conscientious scruples, and gold weights, 
were at that time not considered by Janis, and 
now should notbebyus. A liberaland honorable 
acknowledgment of such service, which was 
glorious and beneficial to the whole Union, ought 
now to be made to him by us. We are now 
reaping the fruits of his and their labor; and I 
am, as one individual, in legislation or otherwise, 
proud to acknowledge it. We are ncuw at our 
ease, happy in every respect, reclining in the 
shade of ** the vine’’ and ** fig tree,”’ which was 
oe into exisM™nce by the energies and talents 
of the revolutionary soldier. We are their happy 
children, and I hope we will have the gratitude 
to sustain, in reclining life, the few of our revo- 


i lutionary fathers that remain among us, They 


atte iit 
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cannot live among us only for a few years. The 
greater for whose benefit this bill is brought 

fore Congress is far advanced in years, and 
cannot, by the course of nature, live long. | am 
informed he is about eighty yearsold. This bil) 
which only provides ten dollars per month durins 
his natural life, will not beggar the Treasury, 
and will be an honorable acknowledgment of his 
revolutionary services. It will be a proud boon 
to his numerous and respectable descendants, 

The gentleman says the case of Janis, if it be. 
comes a law, will violate the existing law on the 
subject of revolutionary pensions. This is true 
I presume. If the claim of Janis was embraced 
in the principles of the law now in existence, there 
would be no necessity for another act for his 
benefit. This claim would be allowed and paid 
under the provisions of the present law. The 
reason the law does not embrace his case, ig 
the foundation of the present application to Con. 

ress. 

The gentleman further says that, from all the 
information he can obtain, Mr. Janis served only 
thirty-six days; and as the law requires a service 
in all of six months in the revolution to entitle q 
soldier to a pension, that, on that consideration, 
he is not entitled toa pension, 

Even to go with the gentleman into this rigid 
and strict rule, requiring proof of six months’ ser- 
vice, it can be fairly presumed, that in the absence 
of evidence, Mr. Janis was six months in service. 
The gentleman would not require six months of 
continued fighting in a serugs* battle, nor would 
he require six months wading in snow, ice, and 
water, to entitle the soldier to a pension. The 
service which was so honorably performed by 
Colonel Clark in capturing these pusts would re- 
quire six months more for its execution, and the 

air presumption is, that Mr. Janis was employed 

in the service under Colonel Clark for six months 
or more during his conquest of the Illinois coun- 
try. 

The evidence spoken of by the gentJeman can- 
not be correct, It would require more than thirty- 
six days for the army to march at that season 
of the year, from Kaskaskia to Vincennes and 
return. There were no bridges or ferries at the 
time, and the route was almost impassable from 
the snow, ice, and high waters in the rivers and 
other streams. In this calculation there would 
be no time left for preparation and organization 
for the campaign at Kaskaskia before they started, 
and no time left for the capture of the post, (Vin- 
cennes,) and for its occupation by the American 
forces. Every reasonable man will know it will 
require more than thirty-six days for the per- 
formance of this expedition. 

I do not want for Janis anything that is not 
right and proper—he himself would not receive 
from Government or any individual anyghing that 
was not strictly honorable and correct. He isa 
gentleman whose character for honesty and integ- 
rity stands above suspicion. I read a printed 
statement of his services, which lies on the Clerk’s 
table, and I know not now if it were his own 
statements or a report of a committee—I would 
believe one as much as the other; I will vouch 
for his statements to be correct. I have known 
him and his character from my youth, and I 
know it to be good; and on this occasion I con- 
sider it my duty to state it, although he is not 
my constituent, buta resident of the State of Mis- 
souri. 

It may be, Mr. Speaker, from the fact that I 
have been raised in the country where this ser- 
vice was performed, and on that consideration 
have heard so much about it, of its perils and 
hardships, that I have become so well convinced 
of the justice of the claim of Mr. Janis. It seems 
to me to be a claim of such propriety and jusuce 
that the House cannot hesitate to allow it. The 
gentleman need not fear that this case will open 
a door for similar cases. There are none in our 
country, as I know, similar to that of Mr. Janis; 
but if there were, it would be just and proper to 
allow them. I hope the House fully comprehend 
the merits and justice of this case, and knowing 
it, will allow it. 


[The bill was passed to a third reading] 





* A battle in which all on both sides are killed. 
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~~ PARIFF OF POSTAGES. 

REMARKS OF HON. W. MONTGOMERY, | 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

In tHe House or Representatives, 


May 27, 1836, | 
On the subject of the Tariff of Postages, the bill for the || 
reorganization of the Post Office Department being under | 
consideration. | 
Mr. MONTGOMERY said: Sir, Iam in favor | 
of a reduction of the postage upon letters gener- 
ally; [ am therefore greatly opposed to the thirty 1 
cents, the postage reported by the committee, || 
upon all single letters carried over eight hundred | 
miles, because it is a large increase. I am un- | 
willing to increase the postage for any distance || 
whatever; and I believe I will vote against the || 
bill, if that item is not stricken out, and I should | 
regret to be compelled to do that, for there are | 
some valuable provisions in the bill; and if the 
committee will consent to strike out of the bill 
the thirty-—— 
Mr. MANN, of New York, vaid the com- || 
mittee would agree to strike that item out of the 


bill 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Sir, I would suppose 
that it would be a reduction upon the postage, 
perhaps equal to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts,{[Mr. Lawrence, } 
and if so, | would prefer it, and will vote against 
the amendment, and for the bill thus amended. 
I cannot do so under an impression that it is a 
reduction of postage, which t am satisfied can be 
made without injury to the Department, or the 
least endangering the withdrawal of any of the 
mail accommodations now enjoyed by the people, 
for to that [ am not only opposed, but I would 
be willing, and am desirous of seeing them greatly | 
extended, even should it become necessary to aid 
the Department with additional means to do so. 
But I apprehend there is no danger of that; for 
when we take into consideration the situation of 





large surplus, amounting to $200,000, will be found | 
in the Department to meetany reduction of post- 
age that may occur from the reduction of the tariff 
of postage proposed in the bill, after striking out 
the thirty cent. item in the bill reported by the 
committee, or by the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. So there 


|; can be no danger of any reduction of the mail 


accommodation inthe country, which [ would be 


| as unwilling to see take place as any member of 


this Hoyge. Ido not subscribe to the doctrine 
advanced by some gentlemen upon this floor— 
that this proposed reduction upon the tariff of 


postage will reduce the income into the Depart- 


|| ment—for I am strongly inclined to believe that 


the reduction of price will beget an increased cor- 
respondence that will swell the receipts into the 
Department to the usual amount, if not beyond 
it. 








MICHIGAN AND ARKANSAS. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. B. ANTHONY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 1, 1836, 


| On the motion of Mr. Wise “‘ to commit the bills for the 


admission of Michigan and Arkansas to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, with instructions 
to incorporate the saine in one bill.’’ 


Mr. ANTHONY observed that he should vote 


We had already been upwards of six months in 
session, and much important business yet re- | 
mained to be acted on, and we were now told 


might receive a full and untraméled discussion, 
without being liable to be cut off by the previous 
question. Although he sometimes felt disposed 





that Department some time past, and its present 
condition, all the facts in relation thereto go to 
prove that a large reduction ma 
the tariff of postage, and the Department still 
will be sustained by its receipts. I am brought 
to these conclusions from my convictions of the 
practical effect of a reduction of the tariff of 
postage. Upon all communications by mail, I 
would fix as the maximum of charge upon letter 
postage twenty cents, and the minimum five cents, 
and regulate the distances appropriately to the 
different sums, beginning at five cents and rising 
to ten, fifteen, and twenty. This would make 
our tariff of postage accord with our Federal coin, 
which would greatly obviate the difficulty of 
making change now experienced in the post 
offices. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that I believed that 
the Department could be sustained at these rates 
of postage; and in this I am, I think, well sus- 
tained by a printed document now before me, 
which shows the balances for and against the 
Department at the end of each quarter, com- 
mencing with the quarter ending September 30, 

1833, and ending June 30, 1835, as follows: 




















Gross Expendi- | Excess of ee 
revenue. ture. revenue. — 
eel 
ept. 30 |9655,242 88/9746,098 15] - 855 27 
Dec. 31 720,209 27| 747,415 52} - aTo068 25 
March 31| 729,600 51| 699,205 86 - 
June 30 T8696 00| 717; reat . 
Sept. 30] 795,273 03] 703,494 75| 21,778 “ 
Dee. at 724,542 34] 701,497 08) 23,045 - 
March 31} 763,494 47] 680,652 66) 82,841 81] 
| June 30) 780,046 671703 39 108,341 23) 








This statement shows an increase that will give 

a surplus of nearly or quite half a million in the 
present year, without taking into the calculation 
the progressive increase of each quarter over the 
preceding one, which would swell the amount to 
a mete sum, The be amount neces- 
put into operation the new routes pro- 

posed by the bill reported by the Cmntalties on 
the Post Office and Post is estimated at 
the sum of $300,000; then it will be seen that a 








be made upon 


House, he had usually refrained from entering 
into debate, as he felt mortified to see the unwar- 
rantable length to which discussion on almost 


to observe the course pursued b 
men, who acted as if they were desirous to con- 
tinue the session till the frst Monday of Decem- 
ber, when the next session is to commence. 
Some of the minority loudly deprecated the pas- 
sage of bills without affording them an oppor- 
tunity of unrestrained debate on their merits. 
The honorable member from-Tennessee [Mr. 
Bei) strongly protested against the majority of 
the House passing bills so important by the 
operation of what some gentlemen were pleased 
to term the ‘*gag law.’’ Did not that highly 


six months had been spent in useless and unin- 
teresting debate? Did he not know that nearly 
every speech of any considerable length was com- 


certain aspirants to political power and influence, 
or an elaborate essay on partisan politics, without 
any apparent reference to the subject under dis- 
cussion? Did he not know that the commence- 
ment of a set speech was usually the signal for 
members to take their hats, leave the Hall, and 
lounge about the public grounds, or walk off to 
dinner, suffering the orator to address empty 
benches, and perhaps a dozen fellow members, 
who remained in their seats because they were 
anxious to obtain the floor and follow in the same 
manner with an eloquent and appropriate speech for 
home consumption! Was it not notorious to every 
member of this House, that after some eight or 
ten speeches were delivered on almost any topic, 
everything sufficient had been said to enable gen- 
tlemen to determine how they should vote, and 
all the speeches afterwards were a mere repetition, 
without a single new idea to enlighten the mind 
of any member? After listening to an able expo- 
sition of each case that came before the House, 
by those who had carefully examined it, with a 
view to instruct and enlighten their fellow mem- 
bers, it was a perfect waste of time to continue 
the diseussion from day to day, and from week 
to week; members had made up their minds, and 
all that could be urged in argument never changed 
a vote. 


every bill was generally extended. He regretted | 
some gentle- || 
| tends, when the House had no power to 
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Mr. A. then remarked that the admission of 
the Territories of Michigan and Arkansas into 
the Union had been agitated in Congress for a 
long time, and he had little doubt that every 
member had determined his course; he was not, 
however, for stifling freedom of devate, and pre- 


| venting a fair and proper discussion of these bills 


in the House. Gentlemen would have an oppor- 
tunity to express their sentiments, and suggest 
such amendments as they deemed important. 
The House had already tte by refusing to 


| second the previous question, that members would 


not be arbitrarily deprived of debate, and he did 
think that at this late stage of the session, after 
so much time had been spent in protracted and 


| often useless and unprofitable discussion, gentle- 


men would not make these bills the theme for 
long-winded speeches, of a partisan, political 
character, and which would not be listened to by 
one tenth of the members. He always had been, 


/and was now, willing to trust to the sound dis- 


| cretion and unbiased judgment of the majority, if 


to give such direction to the Michigan bill as | 
| would keep it within the power of the House. 


that bills so interesting to the country should go | 
| into Committee of the Whole, in order that they | 


to give his views on some subjects before the , ’ ‘ 
|| clusion and were prepared for action. 


respectable gentleman know that much of the past | 


posed principally of political anathemas against | 


'| House woul 


|| troubles; 


they determined, after suitable explanations, to 
cut off further debate by the previous question. 
|The minority had no reason to complain; the 
| responsibility of the measure rested upon the 
majority; they were accountable for the result, be 
it good or evil; they only said to those who 


| wished to prolong the controversy, ‘* Our minds 


| are made up, our judgment is fixed, and it is now 
| proper to come to a decision.’’ He had fre- 
| quently listened with pleasure to the gentlemen 

rom Tiskseaas, Virginia, Massachusetis, and 
Ohio, who wished to discuss the admission of 


} these States, but he trusted that, as they had 


|already embraced so many opportunities to 
address their fellow members, they would not 
now, when other important bills must be acted 
on, and so much had been said on all political 
topics of the day, desire to procrastinate the 
business of the House by a protracted debate on 
a subject on which members, he doubted not, 
with few, if any exceptions, had come to a con- 





Mr. A. repeated that he ardently hoped the 
keep the Michigan bill within its 
control. They already had reason to regret the 
| unwarrantable length to which debate often eX» 
i by sitti i might and oe 
it—not even by sitting up all! night and adjourn- 
| ing on the Sabbath aekien, Bl ; 


commit this bill we would avoi 
99 


refusing to 
a ‘sea of 
we would be able to afford a reason- 
|| able time for discussion; and when the majority 
|, were satisfied that enough had been said, they 
|| could put an end to the debate. This course 

would enable us to reach other bills of a highly 
important character, and to decide upon them 
according to their merits. It would enable us to 
adjourn within a reasonable period, and we should 
|| return to our constituents with the cheering reflec- 
'| tion that we had not consumed the whole of the 
} session in talking instead of acting; in maki 

partisan speeches for home co tion, instea 
of enacting wholesome laws for the benefit of our 
country. 





MILITARY PEACE ESTABLISHMENT—INCREASE. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 
| OF MISSOURI, 
In Tue Senate, June 2, 1836. 


Mr. BENTON said that this was a measure of 
western origin, and eminently called for by the 
resent and prospective condition of the West. 
rly in the session his colleague, [Mr. “| 
and a Senator from Indiana, [Mr Tirtow,} 
submitted resolutions calling upon the Secretary 
of War to report the number of Indians upon the 
western frontier, and give his opinion upon the 
Propriety of increasing the strength of the A 9 
with a view to the security of that frontier. 
Secretary had answered prompaly and satisfac- 
torily. His rapes, dated the Sth ef March, and 
No. 228 of the te documents, showed that the 
number of Indians on the western and northwest- 
ern border, including those yet to be removed by 
the Government, amounted to TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIPTY-THREE THOUSAND Souls; all of whom were 
either in the immediate neighborhood, or within 
siriking distance, of the frontiers of Louisiana, 
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Arkansas, Missouri, the Des Moines settlements, 
and the Wisconsinand Michigan Territories. At 
the usual proportion of warriors in an Indian pop- 
ulation, that of one to five, this aggregate of two 
hundred and fifty-three thousand souls would give 
fifty thousand warriors; being the largest Indian 
force ever yet arrayed on the frontier settlements 
of the Union. To cover the people of the West 
and Northwest from the incessant danger of such 
a vast array of savages, they had their propor- 
tion of a small army of six ‘iiconnd men, which 
in point of effective force, and after making allow- 
ances for the casualties of service, could not be 
expected to present, at one time, more than four 
thousand five hundred for action. This small 
force, then, was divided out between the lake, the 
maritime, the gulf, and the western frontier; a 
cireuit which had been officially computed at about 
twelve thousand miles, following its meanders, 
and about nine thousand,* following its general 
courses; so that our Army, if stretched round the 
frontier, would afford about one man to every 
two miles. The fortifications upon the maritime 
and gulf coast required a gocd part of this force; 
of that allotted to the West, a part had to be 
kept, not on the frontier, but at a convenient 
osition for looking out for danger, and proceed- 
ing to meet it. It was upon this principle that a 
regiment was usually in the neighborhood of St. 
Louis; not that troops were wanted there, but 
that there not being a sufficient number in service 
to guard all the exposed points, a corps was there- 
fore placed at a half way point between the head 
and mouth of the Mississippi, and near the con- 
fluence of the Missouri, where the means of trans- 
portation was at hand, to be ready from that point 
to go North, South, or West, as events might 
require. Thus these voetse within a few years 
pasts had ascended the Missouri; once to the 
ellow Stone river; three times to the Upper 
Mississippi; and now were on the Red river, 
watching the progress of events on the Texas 
frontier. The result was thatthe Westand North- 
west, always insufficiently guarded, were now 
nearly stripped of defense; and this at a time when 
the Indian wars in the South were having their 
oatural effect of exciting the Indians in all quar- 
ters, anddoubling the necessity for defense where 
it was 50 much weakened. In view of all the 
dangers of this state of things, the Secretary of 
War, Governor Cass, earnestly recommends an 
augmentation of the Army, and shows an increase 
to be called for, both on account of our fortifica- 
tions and the inland frontier. 
words: 
*< Extensive and permanent fortifications have been con- 
structed upon the sea-board; and it seems to be generally 
conceded that our most important points of communication 


with the ocean should be gradually rendered secure by 
similar works against the advance of an enemy. ‘These 


These are his 


forts, as they are finished, should be occupied by troops, || 


not only to prevent such insults and injuries as large com- 
mercial places are exposed to, whose approaches are not 
sufficiently guarded, but also to keep the works in a proper 
state of preservation. These duties, it is believed, will 
require tle artillery force proposed to be maintained. Ex- 
perience has shown that we are perpetually liable to occur- 
rences which demand the concentration and movement of 
the troops. Whenever these happen, the positions occu 
pied must remain defenseless, unless a greater force is 
raised. This is now the state of things along almost all our 
Atlantic border. 

*¢ With respect to the inland frontier, circumstances of a 
still more imperative character require an augmentation of 
the Army. Events have shown that our force in that quar- 
ter is not sufficient to keep the Indians in check. Disturb- 
ances are continually occurring, at com tively short 
intervals, some of which terminate merely Oy ctasemae and 
agitating the country, while others lead to hostilities more 
or less extensive. On these occasions, the regular troops 
are collected from great distances, and a militia force is 
usually calied out. Heavy expenditures are the necessary 
consequence, besides the loss of property and derangement 
of business in the section of country where these troubles 
exist. Instead of having a force at all times embodied 
sufficient to overawe the Indians, or if they commence hos- 
tilities, immediately to subdue them, much time is lost in 
the necessary arrangements, while the spirit of disaffection 
is spreading, and the hostile force becomes thus greatly 
increased. Within the Jast nine years we have had four 
difficulties of this nature ; one with the Winnebagoes, two 
with the Sacs and Foxes, and one with the Florida Indians ; 
which, ahogether, have occasioned great ‘aiuneea of 
great derangement of business, a heavy e ture 





*To be precise, twelve thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five miles by the meanders; nine thousand eight 
Roast vieeek peeiee oobeeien thee in 1818, and before 

8 a r irmy 
the acquisition of Florida. 











money, and much inconvenience in those portions of 

country affected by these troubles, and which furnished the 
| militia, whose services were required to aid the lar 
| troops in their operations. An augmentation of the Army 
| to a reasonable extent, if it did not prevent these occur- 
| rences altogether, would certainly render them less fre- 
| quent, as well as less injurious and extensive. And this 
| policy is not less humane than useful. It is far better, by 
| the display of force, to render its actual employment 
| unnecessary, than it is to be compelled to resort to it with 


|| all the usual accompaniments of an Indian campaign.’’ 


A force of ten thousand men is deemed to be 


| necessary by the Secretary of War, but fo obtain | 


| that force for service he shows the necessity of 
| authorizing a larger number; as the casualties 
of service, with rapid discharges from three 
| years enlistments, will make a difference of about 
| one third between the authorized and the actual 
| effective force. The commander-in-chief of the 
| Army, General Macomb, concurs in this opinion, 
_and shows it to be necessary to authorize an 


|| establishment of twelve thousand men in order 


| to have a force of ten thousand. He thus ex- 
| presses himself on this point: 


** Although, according to the instructions of the Secretary 
| of War, the organization here proposed is limited to ten 
| thousand men, and which may be considered as a minimum 
force for the purposes for which the Army is intended, it 
is respectfully recommended that, in order to have the 
amount of force always effective, eighteen men be added 
to each company of infantry and artillery, which would 
increase the nominal force to something below twelve thou- 
sand men; but owing to the fact of the men being enlisted 
for only three years, the great distance the recruits have 
generally to march, and the time consumed in joining the 
regiments on the frontiers, and the necessity of keeping 
within the authorized numbers, it hardly can be expected 
that ten thousand men would ever be exceeded, should 
Congress authorize twelve thousand men, as here recom- 
mended. 

‘Upon a review of the fortifications which have been 
erected, and which are now in progress for the defense of 
the sea-coast, it is found that there is a considerable defi- 
ciency of artillerists to serve the guns, and to guard and 

reserve the forts, as well as the valuable property in them. 

t is therefore proposed, as above recommended, to aug- 
ment the number of companies in the artillery from thirty- 
six, as now authorized, to forty. These companies of 
artillery itis proposed to distribute along the sea-board, from 
Eastport, in Maine, to the delta of the Mississippi; and, 
in order to show the proposed distribution, two tables are 
here annexed, marked C and D; that marked C shows how 
the existing thirty-six companies may be most advantage- 
ously disposed of; and that marked D, how it is proposed 
to distribute the forty companies. Also, a list of forts on 
the sea-coast, prepared by the Adjutant General, marked E. 

“ The infantry force, with that of the regiment of dra- 
goons, is best adapted to the defense of the frontiers, includ- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico. The presentamount of infantry 
is not sufficient, in the opinion of the undersigned, to afford 
adequate protection to the inhabitants residing in the 
| States and Terrtories bordering on our Indian and other 
frontiers, and guarding the arsenals in the southern and 
western States. . 

‘If the project above recommended, of organizing the 
infantry, as exhibited in the paper marked B, be adopted, 
| making the infantry consist of nine regiments, instead of 

seven, it is proposed that they be distributed on the frontiers 
| and on the Gulf of Mexico, as shown in paper marked F, 
which organization and distribution, it is believed, will be 
the most effectual for maintaining the discipline of the 
Army, and affording protection to our extensive frontiers.” 


Mr. B. said that.this report of the Secretary of 
War had been referred by the order of the Senate 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and this 
committee had concurred in the opinion of the 
Secretary and the General-in-Chief of the Army, 
that an augmentation of the troops was neces- 
sary. They believed that ten thousand men for 
service would not exceed the number required; 
and to obtain that number for service, they fully 
concurred in the opinion that it was necessary to 
authorize an establishment of twelve thousand 
troops. The committee had reported their bill 
accordingly; and while providing for this aug- 
mentation of the number, they had also proposed 
to diversify the arms of the troops, and to add 
riflemen and light infantry; two species of troops 
peculiarly adapted to frontier service and Indian 
wars, of which our military establishment was 
now destitute, and which were called for by the 
united opinions of military men. 

Having thus explained the origin of the meas- 
ure,and the amount and nature of the force pro- 
posed to be added, Mr. B. proceeded to state the 
reasons why it should be to. The regular 
troops in time of peace, he said, were wanted for 
four different purposes: 

1. To guard the frontiers from Indians. 

2. ‘To garrison the fortifications. 

3. To guard the arsenals. 

4. To give security and tranquillity to some 
points in the South. 
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The circuit of country thus requiring to be 
guarded is equal in extent to the largest empires 
and embraces a population of fifteen millions. 
This population includes a portion not homo. 
geneous, and is in contact with another race 
which, in three hundred years, has seldom been 
at peace with the whites. The western and north. 
western frontier alone, from the Sabine to Lake 
Superior, requires an active, efficient force of siy 
thousand men, and these consisting of four differ. 
ent arms: infantry, light infantry, rifle, and dra- 
goon. The-vast accumulation of Indians now 
upon that frontier, and the seyenty-two thousand 
yet to be removed to it, render any number legs 
than six thousand for active service a mere 
mockery of defense to the people; a show to lull 
them into security, without being able to arrest 
incursions when they come. Of those tribes now 
on the western frontiers, many are warlike and 
numerous, and have never yet felt the power of 
our arms. The Camanches, the Pawnees, Black- 
feét, and Sioux, are of this description. The 
have been killing and plundering our traders and 
hunters for years, snd from the impunity they 
have enjoyed thus far, are emboldened to more 
daring enterprises. Of the Indians removed many 
are finely equipped with arms, horses, and am- 
munition, obtained from the United States as the 
inducement to their removal. Of those yet to be 
removed, seventy-two thousand souls in number, 
yielding a roll of twelve thousand warriors, seven 
thousand are the Seminoles now engaged in the 
Florida war, and twenty-five thousand are Creeks, 
now engaged in the Alabama and Georgia war. 
The, origin of these wars is in che refusal of these 
Indians to remove according to the treaties which 
they have made. When the wars are over removal 
willensue. Removal is the end of war; and thus, 
after resistance is subdued by killing a part of 
the warriors, the removal of the remainder com- 
mences. 

A mass of thirty thousand Indians, now in 
arms, are to be removed to the West, the moment 
they agree to go; and go they will, their hands 
well supplied with arms, munitions, and horses, 
by the United States, and their bosoms well filled 
with hostile feelings from the memory of their 
losses, and what they consider to be their wrongs. 
Indians had gone to the West from New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois; from Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Mississippi; and were yet to 

o from all those States, and from North Caro- 

ina and Tennessee. To relieve the old States 
from a useless and dangerous population, and to 
provide better homes for themselves, these Indians 
were removed to the West; but it was a mere 
transfer, not an extinction of danger; on the con- 
trary, the danger became greater from the removal 
for it was a concentration of the savages upon a 
weak frontier, and in contiguity with numerous 
warlike indigenous tribes which had never yet 
felt the power of the white man. Western mem- 
bers had agreed to this removal for the benefit of 
the older States; but they had done so under the 
belief and conviction that they were to havea 
competent military force to guard against this 
transferred and accumulated danger. Up to this 
moment they had never had such aforce. There 
never has been a force on the West and North- 
west, since the removals began, competent to 
guard it. So far from it, the few troops which 
could be spared for that frontier, were scattered 
at wide intervals upon a line of immense extent, 
and the largest body was stationed midway be- 
tween the head and the mouth of the Mississipp!, 
to be ready to proceed in any direction that dan- 
ger threatened. This body was now upon the 
southwestern frontier, called to Natchitoches by 
the events in Texas; and the West and North- 
west were almost destitute. Mr. B. looked upon 
it as the sacred duty of the States which had trans- 
ferred their dangers and burdens to the West, to 
transf°r succor there also, and confidently ap- 
pealed to the Senators from those States to vote 
the increase of troops which the War Department 
recommended, and which the committee had re- 
ported. To other Senators he appealed in the 
name of that Constitution wich had for its first 
object the COMMON DEFENSE OF THE WHOLE Union; 
and to every friend of the West he presented the 
picture of fire and blood, of burnt houses, devas- 
tated fields, slaughtered inhabitants, unburied 
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dead, food for beasts and vultures, which now 
disfigure the soil of Alabama, Florida, and Geor- 
ia, and demanded if they were willing to see 
these horrors repeated and multipled upon the 
borders of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, the 
Des Moines, Wisconsin, and Michigan ? 

Mr. B: said there had been three different 

riods, under republican administrations, when 
the military peace establishment of the United 
States had been fixed by law, and on each occa- 
sion had been fixed at a larger number, the rela- 
tive condition of the country considered, than the 

resent bill proposed. The first of those periods 
was in the year 1802, the first of Mr. Jefferson’s 
administrauon, and when the larger part of the 
troops raised in Mr. Adams’s.time was disbanded. 
Mr. Adams left a military peace establishment 
of five thousand four hundred and thirty-eight 
men and officers. Mr. Jefferson reduced it to 
three thousand three hundred and twenty-three. 
This was done in the year 1802; and this estab- 
lishment of Mr. Jefferson was greater, in pro- 
portion to the state of the country, than twelve 
thousand would be now. Louisiana and Florida 
were not then acquired; our territorial limit has 
doubled since that time; our population is trebled ; 
our revenues quadrupled. The frontier line of 

osts actually occupied by our troops then was 
in Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio; it 
is now in the Gulf of Mexico at Key West, at 
Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, the Sabine, 
Natchitoches, Red River, the Arkansas, the Kan- 
sas, Des Moines, Prairie du Chien, the Falls of 
St. Anthony, Lake Winnebago, and the outlet 
of Lake Superior; with occasional expeditions 
to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and to the 
confines of Mexico. hus, allowing for the 
increase of territory, for the extension of the line 
occupied, and for the increase of wealth and 
population, and an establishment of twelve thou- 
sand men now would be less in proportion than 
the reduced establishment of Mr. Jefferson was 
in 1802, 

The next period of comparison to which Mr. 
B. referred was that of the year 1808—the last 
year of Mr. Jefferson’s administration—-when the 
military establishment, under a slight stimulus 
from ‘* specks of war on the horizon,’? no way 
comparable to the black clouds which now hang 
over the South, was augmented to an aggregate 
of nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-six.* 
Thus Mr. Jefferson left a military establishment 
about four thousand stronger than the one which 
now exists, and within two thousand of being as 
strong as the one now proposed. The establish- 
ment which he left when he went out of office 
was four men less than ten thousand, and we 
have but six thousand to-day. An augmentation 
of the Army, at this time, upon the basis of that 
which he left twenty-eight years ago, would give 
a force of twenty-four thousand men. 

The third period of comparison to which Mr. 
B. referred was that of 1815, at the conclusion 
of the war with Great Britain, and when the war 
establishment was reduced and adapted to the 
state of universal peace which then prevailed. A 
peace establishment of twenty thousand men was 
then the policy of Mr. Madison’s administra- 
tion; fifteen thousand was voted by the Senate; 
ten thousand rank and file was finally agreed upon 
in conference between the two Houses of Con- 
gress, with additions in ordnance, engineers, 
Officers, &c., which presented an aggregate of 
twelve thousand six hundred and fifty-six. This 
was twenty-one years ago, and before the acqui- 
sition of Florida; and a relative increase upon that 
basis at the present time would give an establish - 
ment of about twenty thousand men. But the 
bill now before the donne does not propose to 
take the establishment of 1815 for a basis to be 
built upon, but as a limit to be governed by. It 
Proposes, in fact, the same numerical strength 
which was then retained, and dispenses with part 
of the general staff, and with some parts of the 


ization. 

r. B. said that the establishment of 1815 was 
confirmed in 1818; for, at that time, a proposition 
was made in to reduce the Army, but 
failed under the t reasons which were given 
for keeping it up to that number. A was 
made from the House of Representatives, in April 
of that year, upon the Secretary of War, to report 
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“O4ru Conc....lst Sess. Military 1 Peace Establishment—Increase—Mr. Benton. 


to the next session of Congress upon the military || 
establishment, and whether ‘* any reduction could 

be made with safety to the public service ?’’ The then || 
Secretary, Mr. Calhoun, reported on the Ith of || 
December following; and that report, which was || 
against reduction then, furnishes such strong || 
reasons for augmentation now, that I must be || 
permitted to avail myself of a portion of its 

reasoning. The Secretary says: | 


* Our military establishment is limited by the act of 1815, || 
passed at the termination of the late war, at ten thousand || 
men. The corps of engineers and ordnance, by that and a | 
subsequent act, were retained as they then existed; and || 
the President was directed to constitute the establishment || 
of such portions of artillery, infantry, and riflemen, as he || 
might judge proper. The general orders of the 17th of May, || 
1815, to fix the artillery at three thousand two hundred; || 
the light artillery at six hundred and sixty; the infantry | 
five thousand four hundred and forty ; and the rifle at six || 
hundred and sixty. Document A exhibits a statement of || 
the military establishment, including the general staff, as || 
at present organized, and B exhibits a similar view of those || 
of 1802 and 1808: by a reference to which it will appear || 
that our military establishments at the respective periods, || 
taken in the order of their dates, present an aggregate of || 
three thousand three hundred and twenty-three, of nine || 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-six, and of twelve thou. || 
sand six hundred and fifty six. It is obvious that the estab- |) 
lishment of 1808, compared with the then wealth and pop- || 
ulation of the country, the number and extent of military | 
posts, is larger in proportion than the present; but the || 
unsettled state of our relations with France and England 1] 
at that period, renders the comparison not entirely just. || 
Passing. then, that of 1808, let us compare the establishment | 
of 1802 with the present. ‘To form a correct comparison, it || 
will be necessary to compare the capacity and necessities 
of the country then with the present time. Since that 
period our population has nearly doubled, and our wealth || 
more than doubled. We have added Louisiana to our pos- || 
sessions, and with it a great extent of frontier, both mari- || 
time and inland. With the extension of our frontier, and | 
the increase of our commercial cities, our military posts 
and fortifications have greatly multiplied.”’ * * * 
‘If, then, the military establishment of 1802 be assumed 








































the comparison the prodigious increase of wealth, popula- 
tion, extent of territory, number and distance of military 
posts, cannot be pronounced extravagant; but, on the con- 
trary, after a fair and full comparison, that of the former 
period must, in proportion to the necessities and capacities | 
of the country, be admitted to be quite as large as the | 

resent; and on the assumption that the establishment of | 

802 was as small as the public satety would then admit, a | 
reduction of the expe nse of our present establishment can- | 
not be made with safety to the service by reducing the | 
Army.’’ 


Resuming his remarks, Mr. B. said it would | 
be remembered by the Senate that this report from 
which he had read was made in the year 1818; | 
that it referred to the peace establishment of 1815; | 
that this establishment presented an aggregate of | 
twelve thousand six hundred and fifty-six; and | 
that it was now proposed by the bill before the 
Senate to raise the future peace establishment to | 
twelve thousand; in other words, it was proposed | 
to reéstablish in 1836 the peace catabsliol 
1815; that is to say, of twenty-one years prior 
date. In these twenty-one years the population 
and wealth of the country had nearly doubled; | 
Florida had been acquired, the military posts and | 
fortifications had increased, and in the Gulf of | 
Mexico had been extended; the Indians had been 
accumulated upon the weakest frontier of the 
Union; and every reason for a military peace 
establishment was greater now than it was then. 
He (Mr. B.) claimed, then, and appropriated to 
the present occasion, every word of the report of 
1818, in favor of augmenting the Army now, 
which was used against reducing it then; and he 
claimed for every one of these words double as 
much force now as it had then, the wealth and 

opulation of the country being so much greater. 
They would justify an establishment of twenty 
thousand men at this time. The effect of this 
report > the Congress was the next point 
which Mr. B. would bring to the notice of the 
Senate, and he did so with pride and satisfaction. 
The effect was decisive upon that com ¥ Itstopped 
the movement to reduce the Army! It left the 
establishment of 1815 as it was! It left the estab- 
lishment of twelve thousand six hundred and 
fifty-six troops, with their two major generals, 
four brigadiers, and the whole genera] staff, pre- 
mee as it was! The whole scheme of reduc- 
ing the Army failed at that time; and this, let it 
be well remembered, was before the acquisition 
of Florida; that acquisition which has given us 
the double line of coast of that peninsula to é 
with the important stations of Ke West, Tampa 
Bay, St. Marks,and Pensacola. This important 
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territorial acquisition, and where an obstinate war 
is now waged, would justify the increase of a 
thousand men upon the establishment of 1815, 
without taking into view the increase of wealth 
and population. Mr. B. wished it to be particu- 
larly noted that, while the bill before the Senate 
only proposed to revive the military peace estab- 
lishment of 1815, yet there were three distinct 
reasons why a larger establishment than that 
might now be asked for; namely— 

1. The acquisition of Florida, which took place 
in 1819. 

2. The accumulation of Indians on the western 
frontier. 

3. The increased wealth and population of the 
country. 

These reasons all applied in favor of a perma- 


| nent peace establishment, while the wars with 


the Creeks and Seminoles required additional 
regular troops. General Scott had earnestly 
applied for them, had earnestly called for filling 
up the ranks early, so as to have the recruits 
trained for service by the commencement of the 
winter campaign in Florida. 

Mr. B. said, that besides the augmentation of 
the Army, a diversity of arms was proposed, by 
reviving a light infantry and a rifle regiment. 
The open order and quick evolutions of the light 
infantry made that species of force peculiarly 
proper on the frontier, and against Indians; and 


| as for the rifle, it was the national weapon whose 


fame was identified with the American name in 
all its wars, civilized and savage, from the first 
settlement of the country down to the most glo- 
rious battle of the San Jacinto. That weapon 
should be preserved and cherished in the Ameri- 


ican Army. 
to be as small as was then consistent with the safety of || 
the country, our present establishment, when we take into || 


But it will be said the Army was actually 
reduced; that it was reduced to six thousand men. 
This was true; but it was not reduced in 1818, 
nor at any period that the Treasury was in the 
condition that it was at the time of that report, 
or at the present time. It was reduced in 182], 
when the public Treasury, from a dream of inex- 
haustible surplus, was suddenly awakened to t 
reality of a deficit! and when every branch o 
the public expenditure on which curtailment 
could be made to fall, was brought to the gest of 
retrenchment, and placed under the edge of the 
pruning knife. The Army, of course, was a 
subject for the operation, and underwent the 
airs 5 amputation; the Navy, the fortifications, 
and other branches, were also largely cat down. 

Mr. B. said that he here touched a point in 
our history which was pregnant with instruction 

and vety ke for reflection and meditation, now 
|.when we had reached another point of similar 
| character, and to be followed by similar conse- 
quences. History was said to be philosophy, 
teaching by example. If it was so, philosophy 
must have lost her capacity to teach—at least to 
teach the Congress of 1836—if the lesson of 1817, 
1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821, can be lost upon us. 
| Our financial condition was, in the beginning of 
that period, what it now is—a full and overflow- 
ing Treasury: it was, at the end of that period, 
what it will probably be in two or three years 





- eager to the bottom, and entirely empty ! 
hus, in June, 1817, we had in the Bank o this 
United States, besides many millions in the name 
of public officers, the sum of $15,935,050 standing 
to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States; 
in June of the next year that sum was reduced 
to $6,686,387; in June, 1819, it was reduced to 
1,500,035; in June, 1820, it was $946,115; in 
cember of that year it was $388,210; and in 
the first quarter of 1821 the public money in the 
bank was exhausted, and the sum of $1,044,539 
was overdrawn! In less than four years, the 
vision of an inexhaustible surplus had ended in 
the reality of a deficit of a million! and this with- 
out having had recourse to any schemes of dis- 
tribution, by gift or loans, to get rid of it, and 
in defiance of retrenchment, curtailment, and 
economy, exerted to the uttermost in 1819, 1820, 
and 1821, to prevent a wore .. taxes or 
loans. The Navy appropriation for gradual 
increase was onde from a million to a half 
nvillion; fortifications were reduced from about 


‘eight hundred thousand dollars per annum to. 


| oes three hundred thousand dollars; and in 
1821 the Army was reduced to six thousand men. 
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This be the brief history of the surplus of 1817 


afid the deficit of 1821. The same cause made | 
the surplus then which makes it now: multipli- 
cation of banks, profuse issues of bank notes, 
loans to everybody, great importations of goods, 
and large sales of public lands; all growing out | 
of the wild spirit of speculation engendered by | 
the paper system, and the universal receivability 
of bank notes by the General Government for 
lands, duties, and post office charges; the same | 
cause made the deficit which will soon make it | 
again—the contraction and revulsion of the paper 
system. 

Mr. B. said the question of augmenting the 
Army had been incidentally discussed in the 
course of the debate on the fortification bill, and 
the old and popular objection—the danger of | 
sianding armies in time of peace—was pressed 
into service, and made to do hard duty in a case 
in which the objection could have no application 
at all. Vain was the fear, idle the alarm, of dan- | 
ger, of fifteen millions of people from twelve 
thousand of their countrymen, enrolled upon a 
military peace establishment, and scattered on a 
circuit of nine thousand miles? But the answer 
which this same objection received in 1818 from 
the Secretary of War, [Mr. Calhoun,] from 
whose report he had just read, was so just and 
striking, so true in reference both to the mer? 
and to the people, that he would dispense wit 
his own remarks, and adopt those of that Secre- 
tary. They are: 

*'To consider the present Army as dangerous to our | 
liberty, partakes, it is conceived, more of timidity than of 
wisdom. Not to insist on the character of the officers, 
who, as a body, are high minded and honorable men, | 
atiaciied to the principles of freedom by education and | 
reflection, what well founded apprehension can there he | 
from an establishment so small, distributed on so extended | 
a frontier, with many thousand miles between the extreme | 
points occupied? But the danger, it may be said, is not so | 
much from its numbers, as by a spirit hostile to liberty, by 
which, it is supposed, all regular armies are actuated. 
This observation is probably true when applied to standing 
armies collected into large and powerful masses; but, dis- 
persed as ours is, over so vast a surface, the danger, I con- 
ceive, is of an opposite character; that both officers and | 
soldiers wiil lose their military habits and feelings, by 
gliding gradually into those purely civil.’’ 

Having shown the reasons in favor of this | 
augmentation of the regular Army, and answered 
the objections to it—having shown that the 
reduction in 182] resulted entirely from the deficit 
in the Treasury, an objection which could no 
longer prevail, as the ‘Treasury was now dis- 
tressingly, and to some gentlemen alarmingly 
full—he would repeat that this augmentation was 
& WESTERN measure, called for by WESTERN Voices, 
and due to the state and condition of that section 
of the Union. To provide for the common DE- 
FENSE was the first object of the Confederacy of 
these States; and it was by troops that the West 
was to receive her portion of this common defense. 
Forts and navies belonged to the sea-coast— 











|| the beginning of a system of lavish expenditure, which will 











armed men to the inland frontier. The Secretary 
of War, [Governor Cass,] in laying down a gen- 
eral plan of national defense, has indicated, with 
a masterly hand, the wants and remedies of the 
West. A military road in the rear of the States 
and Territories, from the Sabine to the Wiscon- 
sin—a chain of posts at intervals along the whole 
route—an increased force, of different arms, to 
traverse the country, and to make occasional 
expeditions to distant points; such is his recom- 
mendation; and it now only awaits the sanction 
of Congress to carry it into effect, and to give to 
the great West the protection which her position 
demands, what the Constitution guaranties, and 
what the accumulation of Indians upon her border 
converts into a debt of justice, and an obligation 
of high and sacred duty. 





THE LABORING CLASSES. 


SPEECH OF HON. ELI MOORE, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Houss or Representatives, 
May 5, 1836, 

In reply to’ Hon. Wappy Tuomrson; and others, the House 

san ag Committee F RUSTE EROS 
_Mr. MOORE said: 

Mr. Cuarnman: Previous to entering upon the 
subject properly before the committee, I shall 





| unlawful and mischievous. 
| show, sir, that in all this great injustice has been | 
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avail myself of this opportunity—the first that | 
has been afforded me—of replying to certain mis- | 
representations that have been made, both here | 
and elsewhere, concerning the laboring classes. | 
The committee, I trust, will the more readily | 
excuse this digression, when the relation in whic 

I stand to the workingmen is considered. Having 

been long and intimately connected with their 

cause, and approving, as I do, of their principles 

and measures, I cannot consent to hear them 

assailed, without making an effort to vindicate | 
them. They have been denounced as agrarians, 
levelers, and anarchists, and their unions as | 
I shall endeavor to 


done them. It is not my intention at this time to 
notice all the slanders that have been cast upon 
them, whether in or out of the Halls of Congress; 
my more immediate object is to reply to the hon- 
orable gentleman from South Carolina, whom I 
see before me, [Mr.‘THompson,] or at least to so 
much of his speech on the Navy appropriation 
bill as relates to the laboring classes. The hon- 
orable gentleman, in the course of his remarks, 
holds the following language: 

**T entreat gentlemen to look well to the consequences 
of the experiment of sending the Government there (to the 
North) as a competitor in the labor market, and under the 
constraint of positive orders to expend this vast sum, let 
labor rise ever so high. It is already one dollar a day, 
when in the South and West it is less than fifty cents. 
These appropriations are not for this year alone. They are 


jast until 1842; no longer—no, sir, no longer, my word for 
it. Are the judicious men of the North, the property 
holders of the North, disposed to organize in their bosom 
this army of day-laborers—men who, all over the world, 
spend, between Saturday and Monday, the wages of the 
week; and who, at the period of their disbandment in 
1842, will be penniless, and who must go supperless to bed, 
unless they rob by lawless insurrection, or by the equally 
terrible process of the ballot-boz. Let gentiemen look to 
it; they are in quite as much danger of insurrection as we 
are.’ 


The laboring classes, the backbone of the De- 
mocracy of the country, rob through the ballot- 
boxes! What are we to understand by this? Sir, 
it admits but of this construction—that govern- 
ment ought to be founded on property; that none 
but the wealthy ought to be allowed to vote; and 
that the minority abd govern. It recognizes 
a doctrine which strikes at the very root of free 
government. It is, in fact, the doctrine of des- 
potism itself. No measure, sir, can be carried 
through the medium of the ballot-box but by the 
majority. Consult the annals of the past, and 
you will find that whenever despotism resolved 
to strengthen itself, or the aristocracy of a country 
had determined to trench upon the rights and 
liberties of the people, that the people were first 
charged with rapacious and seditious designs. 
The cry of agrarianism, of sedition and revolu- 
tion, was raised, in order that their calumniators 
might have an excuse for plundering and oppress- 
ing them. Can it be that the new fledged aris- 
tocracy of this country have similar designs upon 
the people at the present time? I confess there 
are strong indications of it, not only in that spirit 
of monopoly and of mercenary ambition which is 
spreading with such fearful and reckless rapidity, 


NY 


stantly propagated against the working men, 
oo democratic principles, and inst the 
advocates of liberal sentiments generally. Nay, 
to those who have paid any attention for the last 
few years to the movements of the aristocratic 
or anti-democratic party of this country, it must 
be evident thata aes but vi — war - 
waging against popular freedom. Let the people 
look to it while yet they may. Let them not be 
deceived neither by names nor by professions. Let 
them not suppose that all who pretend to be their 
friends, politically, are soin reality. It is not all 
who cry ‘“‘Lord, Lord, that are worthy of the 


a 

r. Chairman, I regret the attack has been 
made. It may lead to a controversy from which 
it will be mos} difficult toexclude jealousies, heart- 
burnings, and recriminations. I am not quite cer- 
tain, however, that it will not, in the main, be 
productive of good. It may serve to establish 
more distinctly, and more permanently, the land- 
marks which distinguish the two great political 
parties of this country—the and the 
aristocracy. And, sir, it is idle to atempt to dis- 


but especially in the calumaies which are con- |, 
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guise the fact, that ‘‘ the time is coming, an 

is,’ when the political gulf Rerteieetteen a 
parties must be widened and deepened. The 
people begin to distinguish between mere theorgt. 
tcal and practical Democrats—between those who 
but have the doctrine of equal rights on their lips 
and those who wear it in their hearts; and hence 
the days of political amalgamations and of polit. 
ical jugglery, arenumbered. Henceforth, I trugt 
the battle will be fought on the ground of principle 
alone. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been more than ingip. 
uated that danger is to be apprehended from the 
turbulent spirit of democracy; that the signs of 
the times are portentous of evil; that the fountains 
of the moral and political deep are in danger of 
being broken up, and that the waves of anarchy, 
rapacity and misrule, threaten to burst their bar. 
riers, and deluge the land. It was with regret 
that I heard such sentiments uttered. It was with 
regret that I heard the integrity of the laborin 
classes, and the principles of democracy, so un- 
justly im ugned; and if it shall be the last act of 
my life, [ will attempt to hurl back the imputa. 
tions. Sir, I fear that those attacks upon the 
people—the democracy—which would circum. 
scribe and destroy. Let this doctrine be.carried 
out, and the principles upon which the Govern. 
ment is founded are utterly subverted. 

The line which separates the friends and ene- 
mies of equal rights is broad and distinct, and 
need not, must not, be mistaken. The political 
principles by which these two parties are gov- 
erned, are —— and eternally incompatible and 
antagonistical. It behooves the people, therefore, 
to discriminate, and to bear constantly in mind 
that the friends of pure and unadulterated democ- 
racy (as contradistinguished from the friends of 
aristocracy ) are in favor of a government founded 
on persons, and not on property; on equal rights, 
and not on exclusive privileges. The friends of 
freedom hold that legislation, to be just, must be 
equal; that all chartered monopolies are incom- 
patible with the spirit of free governments, and 
prejudicial to the interests and liberties of the 
people. They contend for equality of political 
franchise. They maintain that the only righteous 
system of government is that which is based on 
the will of the majority, and administered by 
persons freely chosen by the people; and that 


| the people are the only rightful sovereigns. Such, 


then, are the leading —— of the working 
men; such the principles of democracy; and if 
these principles are dangerous and mischievous 
in their nature, and calculated to produce anarchy 
and sedition, as has been atieges, then is liberty 
a bitter curse, instead of a blessing; and the 
founders of our free institutions were the authors 
of a most pernicious political heresy! But who 
will assert such to be the fact? Who will affirm, 
openly and unqualifiedly, that the doctrine of 
political equality is the doctrine of anarchy and 
outrage; or that the democracy is the party of 


| sedition, of Pillege, and of violence? But few 


can be found bold enough to make the charge 
openly and distinctly. No. The sign is not 
quite right yet. The calumny must be insinuated 
for the present. The charge must be indirect; 
the war must be conducted with great caution 
and circumlocution. The assailants must assume 
_as many shapes as fabled Proteus, and wear as 
/many disguises as Harlequin; they must use 
secret weapons, deal foul blows, and deal them 
‘in the dark. Nothing like daylight and fair play 
"must be tolerated ; no outward and evident demon- 
stration must yet be made; the people, the sete 
classes, the democracy, are first to be slandere 
and traduced, vaguely. Something must be hinted 
about agrarianism, and about the insecurity of 
,the rights of property. But ask these calumni- 
ators what they mean by ianism, and they 
_are puzzled to explain. Some think thet it is 4 
| species of political monster which was created by 
‘two celebrated brothers of the olden time; but 
‘whether it was me mae and Aaron, or by 
“Others euppose that agrarianam meane an Us 
: agrarianism means an 
| distribution of property, but are not quite confi- 
dent of that even. Well, ask them if they ever 
saw or conversed with an individual holding such 


sentiments; and they will tell no, if they tell 
you the truth. ‘Ask them if they believe that 
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there is any such party in this country; and the 
will tell you no, if they tell you what they thin 
and believe. Sir, those who circulate such slan- 
ders do so either ignorantly or maliciously; and 
the greater part because they are slanders. The 
ople, the laboring classes, are neither so unwise 
nor so unreasonable as to either expect or desire 
a perfect — of wealth. They know and 
feel that it would not only be unjust, but that it 
is impracticable. So long as some are more 
industrious, more provident, and more frugal 
than others, an inequality of wealth must, and 
ought to exist. The people, the democracy, con- 
tend for no measure that does not hold out to 
individual enterprise peepee motives for exertion. 
All they ask is, that the great principle upon 
which the Government is founded, the principle 
of equal rights, should be faithfully observed, 
and carried out to the exclusion of all exclusive 
rivileges. ‘This they do ask, and no more; they 
will be satisfied with no less. 

Sir, can it be seriously and honestly believed 
by any man in the possession of his wits, that 
the principles of democracy or of equal rights, 
endanger the rights of property; or that the in- 
terestand safety of the State will be plotted against 
by three fourths of the people composing the 
State? The notion is too absurd and ridiculous 
to be entertained for a moment. There is no 
danger, sir, that three fourths of the propie will 
turn political suicides at this time of day. No 
one believes that the rights of property and the 
institutions of the country are in danger from the 
influence of democratic principles, or from the 

olitical ascendency of the people. No, sir, these 
insinuations against the virtue and intelligence of 
the people are made for sinister purposes, and are 
the offspring of political depravity; and, as I have 
before intimated, are the sure and unerring indi- 


cations of a vigorous attack upon popular liberty. | 


Again, I repeat, let the people look to it. 

Public violence and disorders generally, if not 
universally, have their origin in a violation of the 
principles of equality and justice; and when these 
principles are outraged, it is generally by the few 
and not by the many, it being the manifest inter- 


est of the majority to preserve them pure and | 
All the horrors, enormities, and ‘| 


unimpaired. 
abominations, consequent upon the French revo- 


lution, be it remembered, had their origin jn the . 


oppressions practiced by the aristocratic few. 
n Europe the aristocracy are the conservative 
party. The English House of Lords was origin- 


ally composed of men who had associated for | 


the purpose of protecting the property which the 
had plundered from the eagle 


by which the people of that country have been so 
long and so sorely oppressed. Itis the conscious- 
ness of the injustice which has been done the 
people, that causes the aristocracy of Europe so 
much dread of sedition and revolution, and so 


much gecesi about the security of prop- | 


n a Government where the people are 


erty. 
well informed, property can never be respected | 


where it has been obtained in violation of just and 
equal rights, and used as an instrument of oppres- 
sion. But, on the other hand, no danger need to 
be apprehended for the security of property where 
the people are enlightened, and where it has been 
obtained by fair and honest means. The right 
of property in free and intelligent communities, 
is safe in proportion to the number it has to pro- 
tect it. Hence in this country, where the people 
are the conservative party, there can be no danger 
of a violation of this right. It has a protector in 
every friend of equality and justice. ‘The people, 
the true source of all political power, are its de- 


fenders; it is their interest to be so. If, then, | 


there be a set of men among us who would vio- 
late the rights of property, they cannot belong to 
the real democracy of the country; they can form 
No portion of, can have no alliance with, the friends 
of equal rights. No, they must be sought else- 
where. They must be sought among the friends 
of exclusive privileges, of monopolies and of aris- 
tocracy; but not in the ranks of the democracy. 

nN, our system of government being based 
cen the principle of equal rights, claims the friends 
of equal rights as its supporters. They are in 
fact the party whose interest end are 


r he property | 
thus unjustly obtained, and the onerous laws | 
designed for its protection, have been the means | 
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identified with the preservation of the Union, and | 
with the stability and integrity of the Govern-. 


ment. They are the conservative party. Who, || 


then, are the malcontents, if any there be? Which 

is the party of sedition, if such there be? Not | 
the people, not the democracy. No; but the | 
opponents of aed the enemies of equal | 
rights, the champions of exclusive privileges and 
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| sion, no longer able to resist the yoke of titled 
despotism ? 
noa, too, once free, happy, and powerful, 
paid the forfeit of inequalit The curse of all 
republics lighted upon her theta: and tossed by 
| passions, begotten of clashing privileges and con- 
| tending interests, which seemed to grow out of 
| the lust of ambition rather than out of the love of 


of monopolies; they are the aristocracy. What || freedgm, settled down, after various vicissitudes, 
can be more unjust and preposterous, then, than || into a rigid oligarchy. 


the insinuation of the eet that there is | 
danger of their being despoiled of t 


facts? hy, sir, they tell us, what everybody 
knows to be true, that where there is one instance 


where the rights of property have been violated |, 


by the people, or popular institutions, there are 
five thousand instances where the people have 
been plundered and beggared by the heartless 


cupidity of the privileged few. Sir, there is much | 
greater danger that capital will unjustly appro- || 
priate to itself the avails of labor, than that labor |) 
will unlawfully seize on capital. I defy gentle- 


men to point to a solitary instance where the 
people possessing legislative powers have prosti- 


tuted those powers to the purpose of plunder. || 


But, on the other hand, where political power 


has been concentrated in the hands of the few, | 


you will find that the rights of the multitude, 
whether pecuniary, natural, or political, have 

| been violated, disregarded, and trampled in the 
dust. And, for the proof, I appeal to the page 
‘of history. History, sir, will bear me out in the 
declaration, that the aristocracy, of whatever age 

| or country, have, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, invariably and eternally robbed the 
eople, sacrificed their rights, and warred against 


it is quite fashionable to impute the domestic 
feuds and civii dissensions which have convulsed 
nations to thy. inconstancy and profligacy of the 


‘ lent. In despotic and arbitrary Governments the 


| agitation of the people is but the restiveness of a | 
sick man, who incessantly changes his position, | 


because none of them which he assumes will 
afford him relief The people generally complain, 
but at the last extremity; for their regard and 
reverence for the law acts ever as a restraint upon 
their just complaints while they have a hope of 
|| redress. They more readily forgive than avenge 


when in the enjoyment of their equal and natural 


‘| and tumult are too well known to be mistaken. 
The oppressions of the aristocracy; the insolence 
of caste; the power of concentrated wealth; the 
blight of avarice, such are the causes which ever 





which, becoming rich as Carthage, for instance, 
maintained, like Sparta and Rome in their days 
of glory, the talents and virtues which are the 
groundwork of republican security. 
single State, a single kingdom, where the concen- 
tration of power and wealth did not generate a 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 





failed to breathe division, injustice, and the con- 


|| sequent contempt of laws natural and political ? || 


‘| In what country has it not invited the march of 
| the invader and the yoke of the tyrant? Why 


| did Sparta, enriched by the advice and policy of | 


| Lysander, lose the virtue and the power which 
she had retained during six hundred years of 
| frugal independence? 
| public fall to decay as soon as her nobility were 
| cumbered with the accumulated wealth and fatal 
1 spoils of conquered nations? 
'| Many of the republics of the middle ages, in the 
|| south of Europe, withstood the shock of foreign 
| invasion, and fought with success against the 
|. stranger, but to see their liberties cloven down 
by the blows of domestic tyranny. Why instance 
| the example of Florence—until the thirteenth 


| century the freest republic of the modern era? 


| Why show the people, wronged in their most 
| sacred rights, tortured in their dearest feelings, 
_ trodden under foot by the contending aristocratic 
| parties of the day, pouring out their life blood 
| for Guelf and for Gibeline, till, exhausted by the 
|i fruitless contest, they sat down in quiet submis- 


heir property | 
by the people, the democracy? But what say || 


iberty, virtue, and humanity. I am aware that | 


eople. The imputation is both false and inso- | 


their wrongs, and are never fickle nor seditious | 


sum of happiness. The true causes of sedition | 


tend to destroy the equipoise of a State, and sow | 
dissensions amongst its members. Run over the |. 
history of nations, and point out a single one | 


Name a |! 


spirit of eer Where has concentrated wealth | 


hy did the Roman Re- | 


| The once free and happy Venitians trusted to 
the hollow promises of the aristocracy, and mark 
the consequences of their credulity. They con- 
/tinued to sleep over the imminence of danger 
until awakened from their lethargy by the shriek 
of expiring freedom and the clank of patrician 
|chains. An unsparing and irou-hended uriatoe- 
/racy gave the charter of their liberties to the 
| winds of the Adriatic; and beneath the ruins of 
their free institutions sat the dark conclave of a 
gloomy inquisition, and the titled murderers of 
| the Secret Tribunal. 
All States, in their infancy, had laws favorable 
| to equality; all, however, have been condemned 
to see distinctions and preferences grow up among 
their citizens; and although wealth and dignities 
| were at first but litle regarded, so influential 
were their gradual sway, that they proved all- 
sufficient to undermine the stability of the laws, 
and subjugate the spirit of the multitude. Con- 
sider the length of time which elapsed before the 
plebeians of Rome could come to the resolve of 
sharing the magistracy with the patricians. Yet 
_ the people were not unconscious of their influence 
and their power. The exile of Tarquin had 
inspired them with an extreme love of freedom. 
| The banishment of the lewd tyrant had induced 
| the hope among the people of yielding to the 
|, omnipotence of the laws alone. They had sus- 
| 


|| tained a long and obstinate war of principles, 
which must have elevated their sentiments. And 
| yet we all know how many indignities, how many 
| exactions, how many tortures; we all know how 
often the lash of the patrician’s taskmaster re- 
sounded in the ergastula; how often the hard 
|| earnings of the laborer were wrung from his toil- 
worn palms, to dower the patrician wife, or 
|| furnish the extravagancies of a patrician bridal; 
| how often the plebeian debtor was limbed, joint 
| Uy oe to answer the claims of his patrician 
creditor; how often the Roman gemonia echoed 
with the agony of a tortured people, before they 
thought, I will not say to hurl their claims at 
their oppressors, but to stand on the imprescript- 
ible law of self-protection. Goaded at last beyond 
| endurance by the tyranny of the aristocracy, they 
|| secede, and intrench their rights on the sacred 
|;}mount. They were sufficiently powerful to have 
crushed their enemies, or, at least, to have vindi- 
cated the equality of the laws; yet I know not 
what lurking sense of dependence, what lingering 
| habits of deference to the wealthy, arrests the 
|| thought of vengeance; all that they ask, all the 
|| desire, is not to be tortured—not to be oppressed. 
We have eaten of the bread of panda, the bread 
_of communion, with you, they say to the patri- 
|| tians; let not its promise be a lie to ourselves, 
our wives, and our children! The magistrates 
| whom they appoint to watch over their safety 
bear no badge of authoriry, and are content to sit 
| at the outer door of the patrician Senate. The 
tribunes, who knew their power, and exerted 
every faculty to a the dignity of their order, 
| how long was it before they could bring the ple- 
| beians properly to value the principle of po pee BI 
Ifthe multitude swellaround the forum; ifitreécho 
| with their angry murmurs; if they show a dispo- 
| sition to wrest the authority from lawless handa, 
fear not, it is all a show; a sort of blind and con- 
fused instinct, the fruit of habit, holds back the 
plebeians; and unconscious of the fact, that very 
instinct militates against their best and most 
sacred interest, and calms every burst of indig- 
nation into order and peace. ey must gradu- 
ally become familiar with the extent of their 
rights, and if, in a moment of violence and strife, 
they assert the privilege of sharing the fasces 
with the patricians, a whole century will have 
passed away before they dare fully to enjoy that 
privilege. So much for the disposition to insur- 
ency against the rich, attributed to the poor or 
ring classes. And yet, in the teeth of all 
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these facts, in contradiction to all experience, and || associate of aristocracy, than its professors (the 


in defiance of the conc@rrent testimony of his- | 
tory, our modern aristocracy have the presump- 


, 


tion, nay, the bald-faced impudence, to allege || 
that the people have ever a propension to sedition || 
and plunder, | 


>ir, is it Not strange, is it not marvelous, that 
the aristocracy of any country should have the 
hardihood to make pretensions to a higher sense 
of political justice, and claim to possess a Breater | 
share of morality and virtue, than the people, the 
democracy ? hat is the history of the aris- 
tocracy, whether of ancient or of modern times, | 
but a history of cggrocsion, of perfidy, sedition, | 
debauchery, and of moral and political prostitu- 
tion? What is it but a history of bands of polit- | 
ical marauders, whose bond of union was sordid | 
ainbiuien,and whose watch word and rallying cry || 
was rapine; in a word, what is it but a history || 
whose every page bears the indelible impress of || 
omnipotent depravity? Sir, wherever the power 
of an aristocracy, especially of a moneyed aris- 
toe acy, is fearlessly exe cised, the whole moral and 
political atmosphere becomes so contaminated, 
that the heart and its passions, life and its pur- | 
poses, are alike prostituted to lust and infamy, to 
avarice and ambition, Within the circle of its 
influence no generous aspiration can spring, no | 
moral verdure can flourish, no virtue can live; | 
honor, gratitude, beneficence, patriotism—all, all | 
perish. The maxim of the Athenian orator, that 
action, action, action, was the soul of oratory, 
appears to have been translated by all aristocra- 
cies construing the essence of political power into 
corruption, corruption, corruption! 

Sir, when man becomes so far regardless of 
the rights and welfare of his fellow man as first || 
deliberately to despoil him of the fruits of bis 
labor, and of those inalienable rights which God 
and nature vouchsafed to him, and then deride 
his misfortunes and exult over his degradation, 
as is the wont of the aristocrat, he is and must | 
be fitted for any and every enormity, and would, 
nay does, in very deed, spurn the breast that 
feeds him—‘** crams, and blasphemes the feeder.”’ 

Do I speak in terms too strong of the corrupt- 
ing influence and of the abominations of aris- 
tocracy? By no means. Turn to the page of 
history, and point me to the people whose virtue 
or whose patriotism was proof against such influ- | 
ence, after such influence had once been felt. In the | 
footsteps of aristocracies, especially of moneyed 
aristocracies, ever follows venal and enervating | 
luxury; that common bane of all prosperous Gov- 
ernments; that fell destroyer of all manly and 
patriotic virtue; that seductive syren who sings 
of glory while she sence peeeene and wither- 








ing mildews round the land. Sir, the history of 
the past is before us; let us be admonished by 
the lessons it inculcates. Classic Greece, and | 
stern republican Rome, those former lights and 
wonders of the world, in an evil hour took to 
their bosoms the serpent luxury, and, ere they || 
were aware, became entangled in its folds; they 
struggled, and struggled, but in vain—its subtle, 
sickly poison had reached their vitals, unstrung 
their sturdy nerves, palsied their giant arms, an@ 
stretched them helpless and hopeless in the dust! 
The dialects of Aristotle, the philosophy of 
Plato, and the eloquence of Cicero, were opposed 
in vain to the moral and political pestilence which | 
swept the land. The influence of wealth and 
luxury not only banished virtue and patriotism 
from the Grecian and Roman States, but carried 
vice and corruption into the very heart of Chris- | 
tendom! It not only debased the principles of | 
Socrates and Seneca, but the vicars of Christ and 
the defenders of the faith. It triumphed alike | 
over heathen philosophy and Christian divinity; | 
and for the proof, I would refer pos to both pro- 
fane and ecclesiastical history During the three 
first centuries, the professors of Chrisuanity kept | 
themselves comparatively ‘‘ pure and unspotted 
from the world,”’ and their consciences innocent | 
from secret conspiracy or open rebellion. When | 
rsecuted by their enemies, they retaliated not, 
ut, in imitation of their Heavenly Teacher, | 
meekly bowed their necks to the blow. But after 
Christianity had become the ally of wealth and 
power, mark the change! behuld how svon its 
whole garb and character are altered! No sooner 
had it oie the favorite of royalty, and the 








‘| revenge. The symbols of peace and purity, the 


| spear and javelin; the robes of sanctity, the gown 


| who had dealt destruction among the Christians. 
| ** And this method of conversion was applauded 


| power and wealth—of aristocracy. And yet, 


The Laboring Classes—Mr. Moore. 






































once humble followers of the meek and lowly | 
Jesus) rushed from the cloister and the cell, like | 
lions from their lairs, or rather, like wolves from 
their dens, thirsting for blood, and howling for 


chalice and the cross, were exchanged for the 


and surplice, for the mail of steel, the cuirass, and 
the casque. The clang of armsand the war shout 
were preferred to the morning hymn and the 
evening orison; and, instead of singing hallelujahs 
to the Prince of Peace, those sanguinary heroes 
shouted hosannas to the Demon of War! The 
cross was raised in the battle, and glittered on 
their shields; and corrupted Christianity was 
spread, by dint of arms, from the Thracian Bos- | 
phorus to the banks of the Wolga. But, alas! 
as it advanced, virtue receded! No sooner were | 
the pagans repulsed than the spurious Chris- 
tians turned their swords, still reeking with the 
blood of the infidel, against each other. The 
heretics were massacred, and their estates confis- 
cated, and some of the penal regulations were 
copied from the edicts of that very Dioclesian 





by the same bishops who had felt the hand of 
oppression, and pleaded for the rights of human- 
ity.’ 

"But I will pursue this subject no further. My 
object was merely to show that neither the teach- 
ings of philosophy, nor the inspiration of religion, 
were capable of counteracting or resisting the 
corrupt and unhallowed influence of associated 


with a knowledge of these facts, with a full and 
practical Seeaielan of the immoral and corrupting 
tendency and character of aristocratic principles, 
our venal, flippant, upstart aristocrats, with heads 
thrown back, and arms akimbo, presume to prate 
of virtue and morality, and dere to impugn the 
integrity and patriotism of their betters, the 
democracy. Their arrogance and folly can only 
be paralleled by their depravity. 

ut, sir, much has been said against associa- 
tions—not of bankers, nor of brokers, but of 
mechanics and laborers. Why, it has been asked 
with alarm and indignation, why this commotion 
among the laboring classes ? hy this banding 
together and forming of unions throughout the 
country? Sir, these associations are intended as 
counterpoises against capital, whenever it shall 
attempt to exert an unlawful or undue influence. 
They are a measure of self-defense and of self-pres- 
ervation, and therefore are not illegal! Both the 
laws of God and man justify resistance to the 
robber and the homicide, even unto death! They 
are considered necessary guards against the en- 
croachments of mercenary ambition and tyranny, 
and the friends of exclusive privileges, therefore, 
may, with propriety, dread their power and their 
influence. The union of the working men is not 
only a shield of defense against hosule combina- 
tions, but also a weapon of attack that will be 
successfully wielded sane the oppressive meas- 
ures of a corrupt and despotic aristocracy. It is 
the brand of lovavus searing and annihilating the 
Lernzan monster. 

The present indications of disquietude in the 
public mind excite no alarm among the friends 
of equal rights. It is proof that liberty is abroad, 
and that the ** bone and muscle of the country” 
are imbued with its spirit. It is an evidence that 
the Republic retains a goodly share of its original 
purity and freshness, and that the blood flows 
fast and the pulse beats strongly in the body- 
politic, denoting youthful health and vigor. The 
friends of equal rights, therefore, I say, are not 
alarmed at these signs of concert and energy in 
the ranks of the people. They perceive, in the 
gathering cloud, the lightning that is to purify the 
porters atmosphere. It flashes, but terrifies the 

ves of freedom! , 

And who are they that clamor against the 
efforts of the laboring classes to protect their 
rights and elevate their condition? Who that 
approve of indictments and prosecutions against 
them for seeking refuge in union and association 
from combination and oppression, and hold guilt- 
less at the same time the confederates of all con- 
spiracies against them? Sir, | will tell you who | 


clusive privileges, and of chartered 


geniture.”” They are the common ene 
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they are: they are the sordid champions of mn 

: , Monopolies. 
those cunningly-devised substitutes of Pet 
tenures, and the * insolent prerogative of primo. 


ual rights, and of that just and benign poly 


e 
which would secure the greatest good to the 
greatest number. They are the aristocrac 


therefore, traitors to the principles of the ae 


ment which affords them protection. 

But it is denied that there are any such party jp 
this country as an aristocracy. The Constitution 
it is said, recognizes no such order. True, sir 
neither does the Constitution recognize a paper 
currency ; but does it follow, therefore, that nosuch 
currericy exists? The Constitution of the United 


States positively prohibits the emission of bills of 


credit, by the State governments; and yet it jg 
notorious, that such issues, in the shape of bank 
bills, are made daily, by and with the consent of 
every State governmentin the Union. Itis absurd 
therefore, to argue that there is no aristocracy in 
this country, because the Constitution recognizes 
no such party or order. But as names do not 
alter the nature of things, it makes but very little 
difference by what name that political party is 
called, which advocates exclusive privileges, or an 
inequality of rights. Their principles are equally 
adverse to the spirit of democracy, by whatever 
name nr may be designated. 

A purely democratic Government must neces. 
ee? be opposed, in its very character and nature, 
to all monopolies and unequal legislation; and no 
party, therefore, in favor of charters and exclusive 
privileges, can, with any ai ry claim to be 
the party of democracy: it would be equalty proper 
for a disciple of Mahomet to call himself a Chris. 
tian. Sir, is it not base and horrible mockery, 
nay, downright perfidy, for any party or individ- 
ual to profess the principles of democracy, or 
political equality, and pursue monopoly or aristo- 
cratic measures at the same time? Whoever 
professes to be a Democrat and acts upon federal 
or monopoly principles, deserves to be stigma- 
tized as a political dissembler and traitor. 

Sir, shall I be told that the Democratic party 
numbers amongst its nominal supporters, mo- 
nopolists, or aristocrats? I am aware of the fact, 
sir, without being advised of it at this time. 
Nevertheless, I do contend that the Democratic 
party, as a party, have, from the organization of 
the Government to the present time, ever been dis- 
tinguished from their political adversaries, whether 
known as federalists, aristocrats, monopolists, 
nationals, or modern Whigs, by their advocacy 
of liberal or popular principles. The history of 
the two parties shows this. The first prominent 
anti-democratic measure proposed in this country, 
was that of the funding or banking system. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the avowed advocate of an aris- 
tocracy, was the fit champion of this unequal and 
onerous measure,‘and from which has emanated 
that whole system of monopoly which now over- 
shadows the land, and threatens to subvert the 
liberties of the people. Of this aristocratic sys- 
tem, mark what has been said by one of the most 
clear headed, sound, and patriotic men that our 
country ever produced—I allude to the late John 
Taylor, of Caroline county, Virginia: 


“‘ Thus, whilst a paper system pretends to make a nation 
rich and potent, it only makes a minority of that nation 
rich and potent, at the expense of the majority, which it 
makes poor and impotent. Wealth makes a nation, 3 
faction, or an individual, powerful, and therefore, if paper 
systems extracted the wealth they accumulate from the 
winds, and not from property and labor, they would still be 
inimical to the principles of every constitution, founded in 
the idea of national will; because the subjection of a 
nation to the will of individuals or factions, is an invariable 
effect of great accumulation of wealth; but when the 
accumulation of a minority impoverishes a majority, @ 
double operation doubly rivets this subjection. 

‘ The delusion of ali paper projects is at once detected 
by turning upon them their own doctrine ; all boast of doing 
good to a nation. Suppose a nation was to decline this 
beneficence, and propose to reward it by doing good to 
paper projects, exactly in the same way they propose 8 

nefit the nation—that is, by taking from the owners 0 
stock their income, and consigning over to them the “ae 
and the credit attached to the debior, with the blessing © 
a paper circulation ; the credulity which believes that these 
institutions do really impose upon nations debt and wy 
direct and indirect, from motives of public got. woul 
presently cured by the faltering es, wan faces, 
and the distressing lamentations, which a 
this exchange would produce. These paper , 
which pretend to be blessings to nations, would be depre 
cated as curses by themselves, if the case was thus altered. 
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« [tis said that r systems, being open to all, are not 
easel He vines money may buy stock. Ali then 
js fair, as every man (meaning, however, every moneyed 
man) may share in the plunder. 

« Every man may enlist in an army, yet an army may 
enslave a nation. A monopoly may be open to a great 
number, yet those who do = in it may imbibe the 

irit of faction: but it cannot open to all, because no 
jnterest which must subsist upon a nation can consist of 
that nation ; as I cannot fatten myself by eating myself. 
If every citizen should go into an army, it would transform 
that army into the nation itseif, and its pay and subsistence 
would cease; in like manner the profits of paper, were they 

nerally or universally distributed, would cease, because 

each citizen would be his own paymaster. Had the objec- 

tion been as true in practice as it is plausible in theory 

these answers suffice to prove that it would have converted 
r aristocracies into paper democracies. 

«“ The reason, however, for this apparent common power 
of becoming a stockjobber, consists in the constant neces- 
sity felt for recruits by every species of aristocracy. The 
Mamelukes of Egypt have sufficient penetration to discover 
this. No individual, nor any inconsiderable number of 
individuals, can enslave a nation. A despot raises soldiers 
by bounties. This system is also recruited by bounties. 
The soldier sometimes deserts, or takes part with the 
nation after his bounty is spent; but tlre bounty of paper 

‘ systems is so contrived that it is perpetually going on, and 
annually repeated, so that the aristocracy of an oppressive 
system never deserts or takes part with the nation, as the 
army of an oppressive prince has sometimes done. 

«Where avarice and ambition beat up for recruits, too 
many are prone to enlist. Kings, ministers, Lords, and 
Commons, will be obliged to command the army and share 
in the plunder, or submit to be cashiered. The makers and 
managers of aristocracy gamble, with a certainty of win- 
ning, {or a stake extorted and increased by themselves. If 
they deposit their penny they draw a pound, and augment 
their power. The system of paper and patronage freights 
annual galleons for a government and a faction, at a na- 
tional mine called industry; and bestows on the people 
such blessings as those enjoy who dig up the ores of Peru 
and Mexico. The receivers of the profit drawn from this 
mine reap wealth and power; the laborers reap armies, 
wars, taxes, monopolies, faction, poverty, and ten hundred 
millions of debt. This is an English picture. America 
hopes that her governors and citizens are neither ambitious 
hor avaricious; and, upon this hope, is committing the 
custody of her liberty to the same system. Oh! America, 
America, thou art the truly begotten of John Bull! It is 
not proposed to follow this system throughout its deleterious 
effects upon the morals of private citizens. But if it is 
capable of corrupting public officers, or Government itself, 
a remark to exhibit its superior malignity over the aristoc- 
racies of-the first and second ages cannot be suppressed. 
The manners and principles of Government are objects of 
imitation, and influence national character. The aristoc- 
racy of the first age exhibited sanctity, veneration for the 
gods, and moral virtues to the public view, not unuseful in 
their operation, and particularly so in times of ignorance ; 
that of the second, the virtues of generosity, honor and 
bravery, not unuseful in softening barbarism into civiliza- 
tion, by the magnanimity and even the folly of chivalry. 
But what virtues for imitation appear in the aristocracy of 
the present age? Avarice and ambition being its whole 
soul, what private morals will it infuse, and what national 
character will it create? Itsubsists by usurpation, deceit, 
and oppression. A consciousness of fraud impels it towards 
perpetration. By ever affecting and never practising sin- 
cerity, it teaches a perpetual fear of treachery and a per- 
petual effort to ensnare. Its end is distrust and fraud, 
which convert the earth-into a scene of ambuscade, man 
againstman. Its acquisitjonsinflict misery without bestow- 
ing happiness; because they can only feed a rapacity which 
ean never be satisfied, and a Juxury which cannot sup- 
press remorse. In relation to private people, this system 
may only encourage idleness, teach swindling, ruin individ- 
uals, and destroy morals; but, allied to a Government, it 
= a policy of such unrivaled malignity as only to 

expressed by saying, ‘ the Government is a speculator 
upon the liberty and property of the nation!’ ”” 
















































Such, then, sir, is the character and tendency 
of the paper or bankingsystem. And, with this 
system is identified the aristocracy; they are, in 
fact, inseparable. The banking system of this 
country, it ever remembered, originated with, 
and has been uniformly cherished and advocated 
by, the anti-democratic or aristocratic party. The 
struggle of the United States Bank (one of the 
first fruits of aristocratic policy) was emphatically 
a struggle for power and privilege, nay, for do- 
minion. Its friends, emboldened by the hope 
and prospect of success, threw by the mask, and 
not only avowed, but carried out into practice, 
the principles which govern all adeool aristoc- 
racies; and arrogance, corruption, oppression, and 
peoecetpllon, were openly practiced in the face of 

y: 

The aristocracy are not only distinguished by 
their corrupt and despotic measures, and their 

nchant for monopolies and exclusive privileges, 

ut also, by the virulency and constancy of their 
animosity towards the advocates of the rights and 
happiness of the multitude; and hence Jefferson 
and Jackson, those devoted and efficient cham- 
pions of equal rights, have each in their turn, been 
the objects of their peculiar hatred and unmitigated 


- In fact, those who most deserve the 
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confidence and support of the people, are ever the | 
most obnoxious to the assaults and denunciations || 
of the aristocracy. Who, for example, have been | 
more grossly slandered and abused by them than || 
Martin Van Buren and Richard M. Johnson? 
And who have stronger claims upon the regard | 
and confidence of the democracy of the country || 
than those gentlemen’? Have they not, both in | 
Congress and the Legislatures of their respective || 
States, uniformly opposed chartered monopolies, || 
and all other aristocratic encroachments upon the | 
equal rights and liberties of the people? Have | 
they not, at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, opens and unreservedly avowed their | 
hostility to all exclusive legislation, and to all || 
measures calculated to prejudice the cause of po- | 
litical equality? Have they not ever reposed the | 
utmost confidence in the intelligence and integ- 

rity of the people, and uniformly exerted their || 
best energies in behalf of the people’s rights and || 
welfare? Let the history of their lives furnish | 
the answer. ; 

The aristocracy are also known by yet another 
characteristic—their contempt of the common gros 
I do not recollect that I have ever met with any | 
production in which this feeling of contempt was || 
so strongly and heartily expressed as it is in the || 
late address of Mr. Biddle before the Alumni |) 
Association of Nassau Hall. Permit me, sir, to | 
call your attention for a moment to the following | 
extract, as a specimen: 


“From your own quiet elevation, watch calmly this | 
servile route, (the people,] as its triumph sweeps before | 
you. The avenging hour will at lastcome. It cannot be | 
that our free nation will long endure the vulgar dominion | 





of ignorance and profligacy. You will live to see the laws || 


reéstablished. These banditti [the people] will be scourged | 
back to their caverns; the penitentiary will reclaim its 
fugitives in office, and the only remembrance which history | 
will preserve of them is the energy with which you resisted | 
and defeated them.’’ 


at ; : ais 7 
It is difficult, sir, to determine whether audacity | 
or hypocrisy is most preéminent in the extract | 


appropriation annexed to the resolution, which, 
1 


| its face. 


|| tomahawk laws. 





tLere had been, the resolution must, by the 
Constitution of the United States, have been 
made to assume the form of a bill, proceeded to 


| address the Chairman of the Committee of the 


Whole on the state of the Union, in substance, 
as follows: 
Mr. Chairman, we are called to vote upon this 
resolution without knowing how deep it will dive 
into the public purse. We have no estimate from 
an Executive Department; no statement of the 
numbers of the distressed and unf6rtunate persons 
whom we are called upon to relieve, not with our 
own moneys but with the moneys of our constit- 
uents. By an exception to the ordinary rules of 
the House, especially established to guard the 
ublic Treasury against the danger of rash and 
inconsiderate expenditures, we are to drive this 
resolution through all its stages in a single day; 
and it is, I believe, the first example of a system 
of gratuitous donations to our own countrymen, 
infinitely more formidable by its consequences as 
a precedent, than from anything appearing upon 
I shall, nevertheless, vote forit. But 
answerable to my constituents, as I am in this 
as in all other cases for voting away their money, 
I seek for a principle which may justify me, to 
their judgment and my own, in this lavish dis- 
posal of the public funds. 

It is but one, sir, of a class of legislative enact- 
ments now upon the pages of our statute-booka, 
introduced first, I believe, during the present ses- 
sion of Congress; but with which we are alread 
becoming familiar, and which I greatly fear will, 
ere long, grow voluminous. I shall take the lib- 
erty to denominate them the scalping-knife and 
They are all urged through by 


| the terror of those instruments of eath, under the 
|| most ie pathetic appeals from the con- 
the 


stituents of sufferers, to all the tender and 
benevolent sympathies of our nature. It is im- 





every one, possessing the least sense of propriety, | 
as very remarkable that an individual in Mr. | 
Biddle's peculiar situation, being at the time pres- | 
ident of an institution notoriously corrupt and | 
unconstitutional, should presume to make pre- | 
tensions to patriotism or to political prim cn 
Why, sir, with about as much propriety might | 
the wanton prate of virtue, or the father of lies | 
of truth and righteousness, as this man of love of 
country or of political honesty. In his abuse 
of the people is exhibited the profanity of Alci- 
biades, defacing the images of the gods! In his 
professions of patriotism is manifested the hypoc- 
risy of Clodius dedicating a temple to liberty! 
And let it be remembered, sir, that this enemy of 
equal rights, this contemner and libeler of the 
people, is the chief priest, nay, the very Moloch, 
of the Bank-Whig aristocracy. No prince better 
deserves the homage of his subjects; none so 
well qualified to direct the councils of that polit- 
ical Tartarus, which he has obtained the empire 
of, and delights to reign over! 

[Notge.—In consequence of indisposition, Mr. 
Moore was unable to proceed in his remarks. } 


which I have just read. Sir, must it not strike | 





INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN Q. ADAMS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
May 25, 1836, 


On the Joint Resolution from the Senate authorizing. the 
President of the United States to cause rations to be dis- 
tributed to suffering fugitives from Indian hostilities in 
Alabama and Georgia. 


Mr. ADAMS asked that the resolution should 
read. 

It was accordingly read, and was as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President of the United States be authorized to cause 
rations to be delivered from the public stores to ihe unfortu- 
nate sufferers, who are unable to provide for themselves, 
and who have been driven from their homes by Indian dep- 
redations, in Alabama and Georgia, until they can be reés- 
tablished in their possessions, or so long as the President 
shall consider it necessary. 


Mr. ADAMS, after observing that there was no 


possible for me to withhold from those appeals a 
responsive and yielding voice. I have voted for 


|| all those bills devoting million after million from 


the public chest, for the relief and defense of these 
the suffering fellow-citizens of my constituents. 
I will vote for this resolution. I will vote again 
and again for drafts from the Treasury for the 


same purpose, should they become necessary, till 
|| the Treasury itself shall be drained; but for so 


doing, 1 must seek for a principle which may be 
satisfactory, first, tomy own mind, and secondly, 
to my constituents. 
And here, sir, the gentlemen who call upon us 
for these bountiful contributions from the public 
treasure, are compelled to resort to that common 
defense and general welfare declared by the Con- 
stitution of the United States to be among the 
purposes for which the Constitution itself was 
ordained by the people. I admit their claim. 
There are, indeed, two grounds upon which some 
of them think their claims sustainable. One of 
them produces precedent for this exercise of 
power, and yet disclaims the authority of the 
recedent itself. You have already, by a reso- 
ution in the same words with those of the reso- 
lution now before this committee, extended this 
same relief to the inhabitants of Florida. But 
Florida is one of your Territories, and you are 
under obligations of protection more compre- 
hensive to its inhabitants than those which bind 
you to the people of the States. These receive 
and are entitled to the protection of their State 
government, and you are bound to extend that 
species of protection to the inhabitants of the 

erritories, besides the protection which the 
inhabitants of the several States are entitled to as 
members of the great Confederation. The pre- 
cedent, therefore, of the resolution of relief to the 
inhabitants of Florida does not cover the case. 
We are reminded, however, that some twenty 
years or more ago the people of Caraccas were 
visited at once with a tremendous earthquake, 
with famine, and with the still more heavy mis- 
fortune of a civil war. The convulsions of nature 
by earthquakes, the ravages of famine, and the 
raging passions of man in the desolations of civil 
war, are as destructive to human life, and aa 
calamitous to multitudes whom they do not abso- 
lutely destroy, as the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife. But whatever may have been the motives 
or the justifying authority of Congress more than 
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twenty years ago for appropriating any portion 
of the public moneys to the relief of the inhab- 
itants of Caraccas, it could not establish the prin- 
ciple that Congress have the constitutional power 
to appropriate money for the relief of all human 
suffering, whether by earthquake, famine, civil 
war, or Indian ferocity. And the gentleman from 
Alabama himself, who 80 ardently urges the 
adoption of this résolution, tells you that he 
should have voted against that measure of relief 
to the wretched sufferers in Caraccas. Mere 
commiseration, though one of the most amiable 
impulses of our nature, gives us no power to drain 
the Treasury of the people for the relief of the 
suffering object. 
other, an additional source of power, for authority 
to pass this resolution; and where will you, where 
can you find it but in the war power, and its lim- 
itation, not its enlargement, in that very declara- 
tion of the transcendent purposes for which the 
people of the United States ordained their Con- 
stitution—the common defense and general welfare ? 
Step one hair’s breadth out of the circle bounding 
the true intent and meaning of these words, and 
you have no mofe authority to pass this resolu- 
tion than you have, by an act of Congress, to 
saddle the people of the United States with the 
insupportable burden of the whole system of the 
poor laws of England. 

Sir, in the authority given to Congress by the 
Constitution of the United States to declare war, 
all the powers incidental to war are, by necessary 
implication, conferred upon the Government of the 
United States. Now, the powers incidental to 
war are derived, not from the internal municipal 
sources, but from the laws and usages of nations. 
In your relations with the Indian tribes you never 
declare war, though you do make and break 
treaties with them whenever cither to make or 
break treaties with them happens to suit the pur- 
voses Of the President ond a majority of both 

Touses of Congress. 
have set aside the judiciary department of the 
Government as effectually as if there were none 
such in the Constitution. 

There are, then, Mr. Chairman, in the authority 
of Congress and the Executive two classes of 
powers, altogether different in their nature, and 
often incompauble with each other: the war power 
and the peace power. The peace power is limited 
by regulations, and restricted by provisions, pre- 
scribed within the Constitution itself. The war 
power is limited only by the laws and usages of 
nations. The power is tremendous; it is strictly 
constitutional, but it breaks down every barrier 
so anxiously erected for the protection of Lberty, 
of property, and of life. This, sir, is the power 
which authorizes you to pass the resolution now 
before you, and, in my opinion, there is no other. 
And this, sir, is the reason which I was not permit- 
ted to give this morning for voting with only eight 
associates against the first resolution reported by 





For, in this matter, you | 





You mu t, therefore, seek an- || 


the comimitiee on the abolition petitions; not ove | 


word of discussion had been permitted on either 
of those resolutions, When called to Vote upon 
the first of them, | asked only five minutes of the 
time of the House to prove that it was utterly 
unfounded. ft was not the pleasure of the House 
to grant me those five minutes. Sir, | must say 
that, in all the proceedings of the House upon 
that report, from the previous question, moved 


and inflexibly persisted in by a member of the | 


committee itself which reported the resolutions, 
Mr. Owens, of Georgia,} to the refusal of the 
peaker, sustained by the majority of the House, 
to permit the other gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 


Guascock] torecord uponthe Journal his reasons || 


for asking to be excused from voting on that same 


resolution, the freedom of debate has been stifled | 


in this House toa degree far beyond anything 
that ever has happened since the existence of the 
Constitution of the United States; nor is it a con- 
solatory reflection to me how intensely we have 
been made to feel, in the process of that opera- 
tion, that the Speaker of this House is a slave- 
holder. And, sir,as I was not then permitted to 
assign my reasons for voting against that resolu- 
tion before I gave the vote, I rejoice that the 
reason for which 1 shall vote for the resolution 
now before the committee is identically the same 
with that for which I voted against that. 

Mr. Avams at this, and at many other pas- 





| 
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|| war. That the 
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ee 


‘Indian Hostilities—Mr. Adams. 


| sages of this Spaem was interrupted by calls to 
_order. The Chairman of the committee [Mr. A. 
| H. Suerreérp, of North Carolina] in every in- 


_ stance decided that he was not out of order, but at |} require the interposition of any law, 
_ this passage intimated that he was approaching || powers of war are all regulated by the 


very close upon its borders; upon which Mr. A. 
said: Then I am to understand, sir, that I am 
yet within the bounds of order, but that I ma 

transcend them hereafter. Mr. Chairman, 

claim the privilege of speech accorded to every 
other member of this House. I will not advert 
| to the latitude in which that privilege has been, 
throughout this session, enjoyed in Committee 
of the Whole by every member of the House 
who has chosen to exercise it. I will appeal only 


of yesterday and of this morning, when, at the 
hour of one, the Speaker adjourned the House, 
not in the usual form of ten o’clock to-morrow 


|ing, that is, of this day. Is it not within the 
_ recollection of every one who hears me that two 

entlemen, both distinguished members of the 
rouse, from the State of Maryland, from the 
| hour of seven to that of ten, or little short of that 
| time, last evening, entertained and instructed the 
Committee of the Whole House with a contro- 
versial disquisition upon the constitution of the 
State of Maryland, and upon the very important 
uestion whether the voice of the Legislature of 
that State was or was not an exponent of the 
popular will? Is it not remembered that this 
| disquisition was held in the form of a dialogue, 
| so animated that the retort courteous, the quip 
modest, the counter-check quarrelsome, and 
| almost the lie circumStantial, passed between those 
| gentlemen, without interruption from the Chair- 
man, and without call to order, till at last an 
honorable member from Tennessee proposed that 
the difference between the two members should 
be settled by arbitration? And what was the 
question before the committee, sir, upon which 


| this spirited and eloquent conference was held? | 


| Was it upon an appropriation of $700,000 for 
| arming the fortifications of the United States? or 
upon an amendment to that proposed, by a reduc- 
tion of the salaries of all your principal executive 
officers, and of the compensation of members of 
| Congress? Sir, it was upon one of these two 
| propositions, so exceedingly relevant to each 
| other, that the colloquy betweén the two gentle- 
| men from Maryland, upon the constitution, Legis- 
lature, and people of that highly respectable State, 
| was held, for hours, without interruption or call 
| to order. And now, sir, am I to be disconcerted 
| and silenced, or admonished by the Chair that I 
am approaching to irrelevant matter, which may 
| warrant him to arrest me in my argument, because 
I say that the reason for which I shall vote for 
| the resolution now before the committee, levying 
| ® heavy contribution upon the property of my 
| constituents, is identically the same with the 
| reason for which I voted against the resolution 
| reported by the slavery committee, that Congress 
| has no authority to interfere, in any way, with 
| slavery in any of the States of this Union? Sir, 
| 1 was not allewed to give my reasons for that 
| 
| 


vote, and a majority of my constituents, perhaps 
proportionably as large as that of this House, in 
| disapprove of my vote against it, unless my 
reasons for so voting should be explained to 
I asked but five minutes of the House to 
|give those reasons, and was refused. I shall, 
therefore, take the liberty to give them now, as 
they are strictly applicable to the measure now 
before the committee, and are my only justifica- 


| 
| 
} tion for voting in favor of this resolution. . 
| 
' 


I return, then, to my first position, that there 
| are two classes of powers vested by the Constitu- 
| tion of the United States in their Congress and 
| executive Government: the powers to be exercised 
in time of peace, and the powers incidental to 
wers of peace are limited by 

provisions within the body of the Constitution 
itself; but that the powers of war are limited and 
regulated 7 b the laws and usages of nations. 
There are, indeed , powers of peace conferred upon 
Congress which also come within the scope and 
jurisdiction of the laws of nations, such as the 
negotiation of treaties of amity and commerce, 
the interchange of public ministers and consuls, 








| favor of that resolution, may, and probably will,- 


| 
| 
| 
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and all the personal and social intercourse betw 
the individual inhabitants of the United States 
and foreign nations, and the Indian tribes, which 


But the 
‘ y laws of 
nations, and are subject to no other limitation. [, 


is by this power that I am justified in voting the 
money of = constituents for the immediate relief 
ow-citizens suffering with extreme 








| necessity even for subsistence, by the direct cop. 








| the treaty of 


| sequence of anIndian war. Upon the same prin. 
| ciple, your consuls in foreign ports are authorized 
| to provide for the subsistence of seamen in dis. 
| tress, and even for their passage to their own 
| country. 

to what happened no longer ago than the sitting || 


And it was upon that same principle that I voted 


| against the resolution reported by the slavery com. 
| mittee, ** that Congress possess no constitutional 
| authorit 
| morning, but to ten o’clock of Wednesday mofn- || 


to interfere, in any way, with the insti. 
tution of slavery in any of the States of this Con. 


| federacy,’’ to which resolution most of those with 


whom I usually concur, and even my own col- 


| leagues in this House gave their assent. I do 


not admit that there-is, even among the peace 
powers of Congress, such authority; but in war 
there are many ways by which Congress not onl 
have the authority, but are bound to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in the States. The ex- 
isting law prohibiting the importation of slaves 
into the United States from foreign countries, is 
itself an interference with the institution of sla- 
very in the States. It was so considered by the 
founders of the Constitution of the United States, 
in which it was stipulated that Congress should 
not interfere, in that way, with the institution, 
prior to the year 1808. 

During the late war with Great Britain, the 


| military and naval commanders of that nation 


issued proclamations inviting the slaves to repair 
to their standards, with promises of freedom and 


| of settlement in some of the British colonial 


establishments. This, surely, was aninterference 
with the institution of slavery in the States. By 
eace, Great Britain stipulated to 
evacuate all the forts and places in the United 
States, without carrying away any slaves. If 
the Government of the United States had no 
authority to interfere, in any way, with the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States, they would not 
have had the authority to require this stipulation, 
It is well known that this engagement was not 
fulfilled by the British naval and military com- 
manders; that, on the contrary, thcy did carry 
away ati the slaves whom they had induced to 
join them, .and that the British Government 
inflexibly refused to restore any of them to their 
masters; that a claim of indemnity was conse- 
quently instituted in behalf of the owners of the 
slaves, and was successfully maintained. All that 
series of transactions was an interference by Con- 
gress with the institution of slavery in the States 
in one way—in the way of protection and sup- 
port. It was by the institution of slavery alone 
that the restitution of slaves enticed by proclama- 
tion into the British service could be claimed as 
erty But for the institution of slavery, the 
Brrigh commanders could neither have allured 
them to their standard, nor stored them otherwise 
than as liberated prisoners of war. But for the 

institution of slavery, there could have be 
stipulation that they should not be carried away 
as property, nor any claim of indemnity for the 
violation of that engagement. 9. Foe 
But the war power of Congress over the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States is yet far more 
extensive. Suppose the case of a servile war, 
complicated, as to some extent it is even now 
with an Indian war; suppose Congress were 
called to raise armies, to supply money from the 
whole Union to suppress a servile insurrection, 
would they have no authority to interfere with 
the institution of slavery? The issue of a servile 
war may be disastrous. By war the slave may 
emancipate himself; it may become necessary for 
the master to recognize his emancipation by & 
treaty of peace; can it for an instant be pretended 
that Congress, in such a contingency, would 
have no authority to interfere with the institu- 
tion of slavery, in any way, in the States? Why, 
it would be equivalent to saying that Congress 
have no constitutional authority to make peace. 
I suppose a more portentous case, certainly 
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within the bounds of possibility—I would to God 
[ could say, not within the bounds of probability. 
You have been, if you are not now, at the very 
int of a war with Mexico—a war, I am sorr 
to say, 80 far as public rumor ‘may be credited, 
stimulated by provocations on our part from the 
commencement of this Administration down 
i. recent authority given to General Gaines 
to invade the Mexican territory. It is said that 
one of the earliest acts of this Administration was 
a proposal, made ata time when there wasalready 
much ill-humor in Mexico against the United 
States, that she should cede to the United States 
avery large portion of her territory; large enough 
to constitute nine States equal in extent to Ken- 
wcky. It must be confessed that a device better 
calculated to produce jealousy, suspicion, ill-will, 
and hatred, could not have been contrived. It is 
further affirmed that this overture, offensive in 
itself, was made precisely at the time when a 
swarm of colonists from these United States were 
covering the Mexican border with land-jobbing, 
and with slaves, introduced in defiance of the 
Mexican laws, by which slavery had been abol- 
ished throughout that Republic. The war now 
raging in Texas is a Mexican civil war, and a 
war for the reéstablishment of slavery where it 
was abolished. It is not a servile war, but a war 
between slavery and emancipation, and every 
possible effort has been made to drive us into the 
war, on the side of slavery. 
It is, indeed, a circumstance eminently fortu- 
nate for us that this monster, Santa Anna, has 
been defeated and taken, though I cannot par- 
ticipate in that exquisite joy with which we have 
been told that every one having Ang!o-Saxon 
blood in his veins must have been delighted on 
hearing that this ruffian has been shot, in cold 
blood, when a prisoner of war, by the Anglo- 
Saxon leader of the victorious Texanarmy. Sir, 
I hope there is no member of this House of other 
than Anglo-Saxon origin who will deem it un- 
courteous that I, being myself in part Anglo- 
Saxon, must of course hold that for the best blood 
that ever circulated in human veins. Oh! yes, 
sir! far be it from me todepreciate the glories of 
the Anglo-Saxon race; although there have been 
times when they bowed their necks and submit- 
ted to the law of conquest, beneath the ascend- 
ency of the Norman race. But, sir, it has struck 
me as no inconsiderable evidence of the spirit 
which is spurring us into this war of aggression, 
of conquest, and of slave-making, that all the 
fires of ancient, hereditary national hatred are to 
be kindled to familiarize us with the ferocious 
spirit of rejoicing at the massacre of prisoners in 
cold blood. Sir, is there not yet hatred enough 
between the races which compose your southern 
population and the population of Mexico, their 
next neighbor, but you must go back eight hun- 
dred or a thousand years, aa to another hemi- 
sphere, for the fountains of bitterness between 
ou and them? What is the temper of feeling 
tween the component parts of your southern 
population, hetwone your Anglo-Saxon, Norman- 
rench, and Moorish-Spanish inhabitants of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri? 
between them all and the Indian savage, the ori- 
ginal possessor of the land from which you are 
scouring him already back tothe foot of the Rocky 
Mountains?- What between them all and the 
native American negro, of African origin, whom 
they are holding in cruel bondage? Are these 
elements of harmony, concord, and patriotism 
between the component parts of a nation starting 
upona crusade of conquest? And whatare the feel- 
ings of all this motley compound of your south- 
ern population towards the compound, equally 
eterogeneous, of the Mexican popwaven Do 
not you, an Anglo-Saxon slaveholding extermi- 
nator of Indians, from the bottom of your soul 
hate the Mexican-Spaniard-Indian, emancipator 
of slaves and abolisher of slavery? And do you 
think that your hatred is not with equal cordiality 
returned? Go to the city of Mexico, ask any of 
yor fellow-citizens who have been there for the 
three or four years whether they scarcely 
dare show their faces, as Anglo-Americans, in the 
Streets. Be assured, sir, that however hearti 
you detest the Mexican, his bosom burns wi 
an equally deep-seated detestation of you. 
And this ig the nation with which, at the insti- 
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gation of your Executive Government, you are | 
now rushing into war—into a war of conquest: || 
commenced by aggression on your part, and for || 
the reéstablishment of slavery where it has been | 
abolished, throughout the re Republic. 

For your war will be with Mexico—with a Re- | 
public of twenty-four States, anda population | 
of eight or nine millions of souls. It seems to be 
considered that this victory over twelve hundred 
men, with the capture of their commander, the || 
President of the Mexican Republic, has already 
achieved the conquest of the whole Republic. 
That it may have achieved the independence of 
Texas, is not impossible. But Texas is to the || 
Mexican Republic not more, nor so much, as the | 
State of Michigan is to yours. That State of 
Michigan, the people of which are in vain claiming | 
of you the performance of that secret promise 


if she were disposed to declare it, than the people 
of Texas have for breaking off their union with 
the Republic of Mexico. ‘Texas is an extreme 
boundary portion of the Republic of Mexico; a | 
wilderness, inhabited only by Indians till after | 
the revolution which separated Mexico from | 
Spain; not sufficiently populous at the organiza- 
tion of the Mexican eas to form a State | 
by itself, and therefore united with Coahuila, | 
where the epenns ees of the indigenous part of || 
the population reside. Sir, the history of all the | 
emancipated Spanish American colonies has been, || 


ever since their separation from Spain, a history || 


attles; of chieftains, whose title to power has || 


of convulsionary wars; of revolutions, accom- 
pineee by single, and often very insignificant 


been the murder of their immediate predecessors. | 
They have all partaken of the character of the | 


first conquest of Mexico by Cortez, of Peru by || 


Pizarro; and this, sir, makes me shudder at the | 
thought of connecting our destinies indissolubly | 
with theirs. It may be that a new revolution in 

Mexico will follow upon this captivity or death | 


of their President and commanding general; we || 


have rumors, indeed, that such a revolution had | 
happened even before his defeat; but I cannot | 
yet see my way clear to the conclusion that either | 
the independence of Texas, or the capture and 

military execution of Santa Anna, will save you | 
from war with Mexico. Santa Anna was but one | 
of a breed of which Spanish America, for the last | 
twenty-five years, has been a teeming mother— | 
soldiers of fortune, who, by the sword or the | 
musket ball, have risen to supreme power, and | 
by the sword or the musket ball have fallen from 
it. That breed is not extinct; the very last intel- | 
ligence from Peru tells us of one who has fallen-| 
there as Yturbide, and Mina, and Guerrero, and 
Santa Anna have fallen in Mexico. The same 
soil which produced them is yet fertile to produce 
others. They reproduce themselves, with nothing 
but a change of the name and of the man. Your 
war, sir, is to be a war of races—the Anglo- 
Saxon American pitted against the Moorish- 
Spanish Mexican tens war between the 
northern and southern halves of North America; 
from Passamaquoddy to Panama. Are you pre- 
pared for such a war? And again, I ask, what | 
will be your cause in such a war? Aggression, 
conquest, and the reéstablishment of slavery 
where it has been abolished. In that war, sir, 
the banners of freedom will be the banners of 


|| not only of avenging bis disaster, but what he } 
|| May not only turn t 


|| own Territories. 
| him? Is the success of your whole Army, and : 
| all your veteran generals, and all your militia t 


|| ready to carry on that far otherwise formidable 


| 


| you made them, of admitting her as a State into || 
| the Union; that State of Michigan, which has 
| greater grievances, and heavier wrongs to allege 
| against you fora declaration of her independence, 


| 
1 


ii} 


|| have an Anglo-Saxon intertwined with a Mexi- 


|| example, she will not—it is impossible that she 





Mexico; and your banners, I blush to speak the 
word, will be the banners of slavery. 

Sir, in considering these United States and the 
United Mexican States as mere masses of power 
coming to collision 


the shock. The conquest of all Mexico would 


especially if the war should extend no further than 
to the two mighty combatants. But will it be so 
confined? Mexico is clearly the weakest of the 
two Powers; but she is not the least prepared for 
action. She has the more recent experience of war. 
She has the greatest number of veteran warriors; 
and although her highest chief has just suffered 
a fatal and ignominious defeat, yet that has hap- 

ned often before to leaders of armies too con. 
Fdentof success and contemptuous of theirenemy, 


inst each other, I cannot | 
doubt that Mexico will be the greatest sufferer by | 


|| or the trammels of slavery; and if you will wage 
seem to be no improbable result of the conflict, | 


| 
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Even now, Mexico is better prepared for a war 
of invasion upon you, than you are for a war of 
invasion upon her. There may be found a suc- 
cessor to Santa Anna, inflamed with the desire, 






















































and his nation will consider your perfidious hos- : 

tility. The national spirit may go withhim. He * 
4 tables upon the Texan i 

poagnannn, but drive them for refuge within your 

borders, and pursue them into the heart of your 

Are you ina condition to resist 


calls, and all your mutinous volunteers against a 
miserable band of five or six hundred invisible 
Seminole Indians, in your late campaign, an earn- 
est of the energy and vigor with which you are 


and complicated war?—complicated, did I say? 
And how complicated? Your Seminole war is 
already spreading to the Creeks, and, in their 
march of desolation, they sweep along with them 
your negro slaves, and put arms into their hands 
to make common cause with them against you; 
and how far will it spread, sir, should a Mexican 
invader, with the torch of liberty in his hand, 
and the standard of freedom floating over his head, 
proclaiming emancipation to the slave and re- 
venge to the native Indian, as he goes, invade 
our soil? What will be the condition of your 
ies of Louisiana, of Mississi pis of Alabama, 
of Arkansas, of Missouri, and of Georgia? Where 
will be your negroes? Where will be that com- 
bined and concentrated mass of Indian tribes, 
whom by an inconceivable policy, you have ex- 
pelled from their widely distant habitations, to 
embody them within a small compass on the very 
borders of Mexico, as if on purpose to give that 
country a nation of natural allies in their hostili- 
ties against you? Sir, you have a Mexican, an 
Indian, and a negro war upon your hands, and 
you are plunging yourself into it blindfold; you 
are talking about acknowledging the independ- 
ence of the Republic of Texas, and you are thirst- 
ing toannex Texas, ay, and Coahuila, and Tamau- 
lipas, and Santa Fé, from the source to the mouth 
of the Rio Bravo to your already over-distended 
dominions. Five hundred thousand square miles 
of the territory of Mexico, would not even now 
quench your burning thirst for aggrandizement. 
But will your foreign war for this be with 
Mexico alone? No, sir. As the weaker party, 
Mexico, when the contest shall have once begun, 
will look abroad, as well as enng yee negroes 
| and your Indians, for assistance. Neither Great 
Britain nor France will suffer you to make such 
a conquest from Mexico; no, nor even to annex 
the independent State of Texas to your Confed- 
eration, without their jnterposition. You will 


can war to wage. Great Britain may have no , 
serious objection to the independence of Texas, 
and may be willing enough to take her under her 
protection, as a barrier both against Mexico and 
against you. But as aggrandizement to you, she 
will not readily suffer it; and above all, she will 
not suffer you to acquire it by conquest, and the 
reéstablishment of slavery. Urged on by the 
irresistible, overwhelming torrent of public opin- 
ion, Great Britain has recently, at a cost of 
$100,000,000, which her people have joyfully 
paid, abolished slavery throughout all her colo- 
nies in the West Indies. After setting such an 





should—stand by and witness a war for the re- 
establishment of slavery where it had been for, 
years abolished, and situated thus in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of her islands. She will tell 
you that if you must have Texas as a member 
of your Confederacy, it must be without the taint 


a war to handcuff and fetter your fellow-man, 
she will wage the war against you to break his 
chains. Sir, what a figure in the eyes of mai- 
kind would you make, in deadly conflict with 
Great Britain—she fighting the battles of emanci- 

tion, and you the battles of slavery; she the 
Semafeatzene and you the oppressor of human 
kind! In such a war, the enthusiasm of emanci- 
pation, too, would unite vast numbers of her ; 
people in aid of the national rivalry, and all her : 
natural jealousy against our aggrandizement. No : 
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war was ever so popular in England as that | 
war would be against slavery, the slave trade, | 


and the Anglo-Saxon descendant from her own 
loins. ; 

As to the annexation of Texas to your Con- 
federation, for what do you want it? Are you 
not large and unwieldy enough already? Do not 
two millions of square miles cover surface enough 
for the insatiate rapacity of your land-jobbers? I 
hope there are none of them within the sound of 


my voice. Have you not Indians enough to expel | 


from the land of their fathers’ sepulchre, and to 


exterminate? What, in a prudential and military | 


point of view, would be the addition of Texas to 
your domain? It would be weakness, and not 
power. Is your southern and southwestern fron- 
tier not sufficiently extensive, not sufficiently 
feeble, not sufficiently defenseless? Why are you 
adding regiment after regiment of dragoons to 
oe standing army? Why are you struggling, 


y direction and by indirection, to raise per saltum | 


that army from less than six to more than twenty 
thousand men? Your commanding general, now 


returning from his excursion to Florida, openly | 


recommends the increase of your Army to that 
number. Sir, the extension of your sea-coast 
frontier from the Sabine to the Rio Bravo would 
add to your weakness tenfold; for it is now only 
weakness with reference to Mexico. It would 
then be weakness with reference to Great Britain, 
to France, even perhaps to Russia, to every naval 
European Power, which might make a quarrel 
with us for the sake of settling a colony; but, 
above ail, to Great Britain. She, by her naval 
yower, and by her American colonies, holds the 
coveof the Gulf of Mexico. What would be the 
condition of your frontier from the mouth of the 
Mississippi to that of the Rio del Norte, in the 
event of a war with Great Britain? Sir, the 


reasons of Mr. Monroe for accepting the Sabine | 


as the boundary were three. First, he had no 
confidence in the strength of our claim as far as 
the Rio Bravo; secondly, he thought it would 
make our Union so heavy that it would break 
into fragments by its own weight; thirdly, he 


thought it would protrude a long line of sea-coast, | 
which, in our first war with Great Britain, she | 


might take into her own possession, and which we 
should be able neither to defend nor to recover. 
At that time there was no question of slavery or 
abolition involved inthe controversy. The coun- 


try belonged to Spain; it was a wilderness, and | 


slavery was the established law of «the land. || 


There was then no project for carving out nine 
slave States, to hold eighteen seats in the other 


wing of this Capitol, in the triangle between the || 
mouths and the sources of the Mississippi and || 


Bravo rivers. But what was our claim? Why, 
it was that La Salle, having discovered the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and France having made a 
settlement at New Orleans, France had a right to 


one half the sea-coast from the mouth of the Mis- | 
sissippi to the next Spanish settlement, which 


was Vera Cruz. 
was about half-way from the Balize to Vera Cruz; 


and soas grantees, from France of Louisiana, we || 


claimed tothe Rio del Norte, though the Spanish 
settlement of Santa Fé was at the head of that 
river, France,from whom we had received Louis- 
siana, utterly disclaimed ever having even raised 
such a pretension. Still we made the best of the 
claim that we could, and finally yielded it for the 
Floridas, and for the line of the forty-second de- 
gree of latitude from the source of the Arkansas 
river to the South Sea. Such was our claim; and 


* you may judge how much confidence Mr. Mon- 
roe could have in its validity. The great object || 


and desire of the country then was to obtain the 
Floridas. It was General Jackson’s desire; and 
in that conference with me to which I have here- 
tofore alluded, and which it is said he does not 
recollect, he said to me that so long as the Florida 
rivers were not in our possession, there could be 
no safety for our whole southern country. 

But, sir, suppose you should annex Texas to 
these United States; another year would not pass 
vefore you would have to engage in a war for the 
conquest of the Island of Cuba. What is now 
the condition of that island? Still under the nom- 
inal protection of Spain. And what is the con- 
dition of Spain herself? Consuming her own 
vitals in a civil war for the. succession to the 


The mouth of the Rio Bravo | 
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Crown. Do you expect that, whatever may be 
the issue of that war, she can retain even the 
nominal possession of Cuba? After having lost 
all her continental colonies in North and South 
America, Cuba will stand in need of more efficient 
protection; and, above all, the protection of a 
naval Power. Suppose that naval Power should 
be Great Britain. There is Cuba at your very 
door; and if you spread yourself along a naked 
coast, from the Sabine to the Rio Bravo, what 
will be your relative position towards Great 
Britain, with not only Jamaica, but Cuba and 
Porto Rico in her hands, and abolition for the 

| motto to her union cross of St. George and St. 

Andrew? Mr. Chairman, do you think I am 
treading on fantastic grounds? Let me tell you 
a piece of history, not far. remote. Sir, many 


years have not passed away since an internal | 


revolution in Spain subjected that country and 
her king fora < time to the momentary gov- 
ernment of the Cortes. That revolution was fol- 
lowed by another, by which, under the auspices 
of a French army, with the Duke d’Angouleme 


at their head, Ferdinand the Seventh was restored | 
to a despotic throne; Cuba had followed the for- | 


tunes of the Cortes when they were crowned with 
victory, and when the counter revolution came, 
the inhabitants of the island, uncertain what was 


to be their destination, were for some time in | 


great perplexity what to do for themselves. Two 
Sondioedhla parties arose in the island, one of 
which was for placing it under the protection of 
Great Britain, and another was for annexing it 
to the Confederation of these United States. By 
one of these parties I have reason to believe that 
overtures were made to the Government of Great 
jritain. By the other I know that overtures were 
made to the Government of the United States. 
And I further know that secret, though irre- 
| sponsible, assurances were communicated to the 
then President of the United States, as coming 
from the French Government, that they were 
secretly informed that the British Government 
had determined to take possession of Cuba. 
Whether similar overtures were made to France 


herself, I do not undertake to say; but that Mr. | 
George Canning, then the British Secretary of || 


| 


State for Foreign Affairs, was under no inconsid- 
erable alarm, lest, under the pupilage of the Duke 


mit to the commander of a French naval squadron 
the custody of the Moro Castle—a circumstance 
also well known to me. It happened that just 
about that time a French squadron of considerable 
force was fitted out and received sailing orders 
for the West Indies, without formal communica- 
tion of the fact to the British Government; and 
| that as soon as it was made known to him, he 
gave orders to the British Ambassador at Paris 
to demand, in the most peremptory tone, what 
was the destination of that squadron, and a 
special and positive disclaimer that it was intended 
even to visit the Havana; and this was made the 
occasion of mutual explanations, by which Great 
| Britain, France, and the United States, not by 


| the formal solemnity of a treaty, but by the 
‘implied engagement of mutual assurances of 
intention, gave pledges of honor to each other 
that neither of them should, in the then condition 
of the island, take it, or the Moro Castle, as its 
| citadel, from the possession of Spain. This en- 
| gagement was, on all sides, faithfully performed; 
| but without it, who doubts that from that day 
'to this either of the three Powers might have 
| taken the island and held it in undisputed pos- 
| session? 
At this time circumstances have changed; pop- 
ularrevolutions, both in France and Great Britain, 
| have, perhaps, curbed the spirit of conquest in 
| Great Britain, and France may have enough to 
_ do to govern her kingdom of Algiers. But Spain 
| is again convulsed with a civil war for the suc- 
, cession to her Crown; she has irretrievably lost 
| all her colonies on both continents of America. 
| It is impossible that she should hold much longer 
| @ shadow of dominion over the Islands of Cuba 


and Porto Rico; nor can those islands, in their 
| present condition, form independent nations, 
| capable of protecting themselves. They must for 
ages remain at the mercy of Great Britain or 
these United States, or of both; Great Britain is 
even now about to interfere in this war for the 
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the Mexican Confederacy, this revolt of Ten, 
should lead immediately to its separation from 
that 2 RX and its annexation to the United 
States, I believe it impossible that Great Britain 
should look on while this operation is performin 

with indifference. She will see that it must shake 
her own whole colonial power on this continent 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and in the Caribbean Seas. 
like an earthquake; she will see, too, that it en. 
dangers her own abolition of slavery in her own 
colonies. A war for the restoration of slave 

where it has been abolished, if successful ip 
Texas, must extend over all Mexico; and the 
example will threaten her with imminent danger 
of a war of colors in her own islands. She wij] 
take possession of Cuba and of Porto Rico, b 

cession from Spain, or by the batteries from her 
wooden walls; and if you ask her by what 
authority she has done it, she will ask you, in 


| return, by what authority you have extended your 


sea-coast from the Sabine to the, Rio Bravo. She 
will ask you a question more perplexing, namely 
—by what authority you, with freedom, inde- 
pendence, and democracy upon your lips, are 
waging a war of extermination to forge new 
manacles and fetters, instead of those which are 
falling from the hands and feet of man. She will 
carry emancipation and abolition with her in 
every fold of her flag; while your stars, as they 
increase in numbers, will be overcast with the 
murky vapors of oppression, and the only por- 
tion of your banners visible to the eye, will be 
the blood-stained stripes of the taskmaster. 

Mr. Chairman, are you ready for all these wars? 
A Mexican war? awar with Great Britain, if not 
with France? a general Indian war? a servile war? 
and, as an inevitable consequence of them all,a 
civil war? For it must ultimately terminate ina 
war of colors as well as of races.« And do you 
imagine that while with your eyes open you are 
willfully kindling, and then closing your eyes and 
blindly rushing into them; do tre imagine that 
while, in the very nature of things, your own 
southern and southwestern States must be the 
Flanders of these complicated wars, the battle 
field upon which the last great conflict must be 
fought between slavery and emancipation? Do 
you imagine that your Congress will have nocon- 
stitutional authority to interfere with the institu- 
tion of slavery in any way in the States of this 
Confederacy? Sir, they must and will interfere 
with it—perhaps to sustain it by war; perhaps to 
abolish it by treaties of peace; and they will not 
only ay the constitutional power so to inter- 
fere, but they will be bound in duty to do it by 
the express provisions of the Constitution itself. 
From the instant that your slaveholding States 
become the theater of war, civil, servile, or for- 
eign, from that instant the war powers of Con- 
gress extend to interference with the institution 
of slavery in every way by which it can be inter- 
ferred with, from a claim of indemnity for slaves 
taken or destroyed, to the cession of the State 
burdened with slavery to a foreign power. 

Sir, it is by virtue of this same war power, as 
now brought into exercise by this Indian war in 
Florida, Alabama, and Georgia, that I vote for the 
resolution before the committee. By virtue of 
this, I have already voted in the course of this 
session to increase your standing army by asecond 
regiment of dragoons, to authorize your Presi- 
dent to accept the services of ten thousand volun- 
teers, and to appropriate millions of the public 
money to suppress these Indian hostilities—all 
for the common defense, all for the general wel- 
fare. And if, on this occasion, I have been com- 
pelled to avail myself of the opportunity to assign 
my reasons for voting against the first resolution 
reported by the slavery committee, it is because 
it was the pleasure of the majority of the House 
this morning to refuse me the permission to assign 
my reasons for my vote, when the question was 
put upon those resolutions themselves. 

Sir, itis a melancholy contemplation to me, and 
raises fearful forebodi in my mind when 
considerthe manner in which that report and those 
resolutions have been disposed of by the House. 
I have twice asked permission of this House to 
offer two resolutions calling for information from 
the President upon subjects of infinite importance 
to this question of slavery, to our relations with 
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ete PUBLIC DEPOSITS. 
REMARKS OF HON. SILAS WRIGHT, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In THe Senate, June 17, 1836. 
| The bill regulating the deposits of the Public Money 
| being under consideration, and the question being upon the 
| final passage of the bill— 
| Mr. WRIGHT said, his connection with the 
| subject generally, and with the bill under con- 
| sideration more especially, had compelled him to 
| take a more active part in the discussion than 
| had been pleasant to him or agreeable to the Sen- 
| ate; that he had refrained from any interference 
with this important matter until any further 
movement upon it had been expressly abandoned 
by the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Catuoun,)} who had first, and upon one of 
the first days of the session, introduced a bill to 
| regulate the deposits in the banks; that, after that 
| abandonment, he had called up the bill, and pro- 
| posed a substitute; that he had connected with 
| that substitute propositions for the temporar 
investment of any surplus, beyond the probable 
wants of the Treasury, which should be found 
in the banks at the commencement of each quar- 
ter of each year; that, subsequently to the offer 
of these propositions, he had concluded that 
| the terms of investment were not sufficiently re- 
stricted, and he had modified his provisions so 
as to allow investments in the stocks issued by 
| the States only, and not in any other description 
of stocks whatsoever; that, subsequently to this 
| time, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 
HouN] had seemed to resume his interest in his 
original bill, and had offered modifications of a 
character calculated and intended to distribute 
among the several States, in a proportion regu- 
lated by their respective representations, not in 
| the House of Representatives, but in the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, all the moneys which might 
remain in the Treasury upon a given day beyond 
a‘sum to be fixed as the amount in the Treasury 
| for that day. 

Subsequently to that time, various propositions 
were laid before the Senate by different members 
of the body, some of them containing new pro- 
| visions, and others amendments of those which 
had been previously submitted. The question 
was one of the first importance to the public and 
to the Treasury, as well as to the general interests 
of the whole community. The currency of the 
country, the accommodations from the local 
| banks, and consequently the prosperity of the 
commercial interests, were directly involved in 
our action. 

Under these circumstances, the discussion upon 

| the great question of a regulation of the deposits 
of the public money by law commenced. At the 
opening of that discussion, Mr. W. said he had 
given his general views upon the whole subject. 
His subsequent duties in the Senate, and as a 
member of one of its important committees, 
together with the accumulated duties devolved 
| upon him, connected with this bill, had prevented 
| him from being yet able to present those views 
| to the public; but he was now conscious that 
relief was at hand, and he should soon find it in 
his power to discharge that labor. Upon the 


Mexico, and to the peace of the country. When | United States pronounced that act a violation of 
] last made the attempt, a majority of the House || your treaties and of your laws. Georgia defied 
yoted by yeas and nays to suspend the rules, to || that decision; your Executive Government never 
enable me to offer one of the two resolutions— || carried it into execution; the imprisoned mis- 
but the majority not amounting to two thirds, my || sionaries of the Gospel were compelled to pur- 
resolution has not yet obtained from the House || chase their ransom from perpetual captivity by 
the favor of being considered. Had it been the | sacrificing their rights as freemen to the meekness 
| 







Jeasure of the House to indulge the call, or to || of their principles as Christians; and you have 
allow me the privilege of assigning my reasons | sanctioned all these outrages upon justice, law, 
for my vote on the resolution this morning, the || and humanity, by succumbing to the power and 
remarks that I have now made might have been || the policy of Georgia, by accommodating your 
deemed more appropriate to those topics of dis- || legislation to her arbitrary will; by tearing to 
cussion than to the question more immediately || tatters your old treaties with the Indians, and by 
now before the committee. They are reflections, |, constraining them, under peine forte et dure, to 
however, which I deem it not less indispensable || the mockery of signing other treaties with you, 
to make than they are painful to be made—ex- || which, at the first moment when it shall suit 
torted from me by a condition of public affairs || your purpose, you will again tear to tatters and 
unexampled in the history of this country. Here- || scatter to the four winds of Heaven, till the In- 
tofore, calls upon the Executive Department for |' dian race shall be extinct upon this continent, 
information, such as that which I have proposed |, and it shall become a problem beyond the solu- 
to make, were considered as among the rights of |, tion of antiquaries and historical societies what 
the members of this House, which it was scarcely || the red man of the forest was. 
deemed decent to resist. A previous question, This, sir, is the remote and primitive cause of the 
smothering ‘all discussion upon resolutions re- || present! ndian war; your own injustice sanctioning 
ported by a committee, affecting the vital prin- || and sustaining that ofGeorgia and Alabama. This 
ciple of the Constitution, moved by one of the || system of policy was first introduced by the pres- 
members who reported the resolutions, and sus- || ent administration of your national Government. 
tained by the members of that committee itself, || ltis directly the reverse of that system which had 
is an occurrence which never before happened in || been pursued by all the preceding administrations 
the annals of this Government. The adoption |! of this Government under the present Constitu- 
of those resolutions of the House had not even || tion. That system consisted in the most anxious 
been moved. Upon the mere question whether || and persevering effurts to civilize the Indians; to 
an extra number of the report of the committee |; attach them to the soil upon which they lived; to 
should be printed, a member moves the recom- || enlighten their minds; to soften and humanize 
mitment of the report, with instructions to report || their hearts; to fix in permanency their habita- 
anew resolution. On this motion the previous || tions; and to turn them from the wandering and 
serien is moved, and the rage declares that |; precarious pursuits of the hunter, to the tillage of 
the main question is not on the motion to recom- || the ground; to the cultivation of corn and cotton; 
mit, not on the motion to print an extra number || to the comforts of the fireside; to the delights of 
of copies of the report, but upon the adoption of || home. This was the system of Washington and 
three resolutions reported but never even moved || of Jefferson, steadily pursued by all their suc- 
in the House. If this is to be the sample of our || cessors, and to which all your treaties and all 
future legislation, it is time to awake from the |; your laws of intercourse with the Indian tribes 
delusion that freedom of speech is among the || were accommodated. The whole system is now 
rights of the members of the minority of this || broken up; and instead of it, you have adopted 
House. that of expelling by force or by compact, all the 

To return, Mr. Chairman, to the resolution || Indian tribes from their own territories and dwell- 
before the committee. I shall vote for this appli- || ings, to a region beyond the Mississippi, beyond 
cation of moneys levied by taxation upon my || the Missouri, beyond the Arkansas, bordering 
constituents, to féed the suffering and starving || upon Mexico; and there you have deluded them 
fugitives from Indian desperation and revenge. || with the hope that they will find a permanent 
How deeply searching in the coffers of your || abode—a final resting place from your never-end- 
Treasury this operation will ultimately be,no man || ing rapacity and persecution. There you have 
can at this time foretell. The expenditure author- || undertaken to lead the willing and to drive the 
ized by this resolution may be not in itself very || reluctant, by fraud or by force; by treaty, or by 
considerable; but in its progress it has alread the sword and the rifle, all the remnants of the 
stretched from Alabama to Georgia. How muc Seminoles, of the. Creeks, of the Cherokees, of 
further it may extend will be seen hereafter. 1 || the Choctaws, and of how many other tribes I 
turn my eyes away from the prospect of it now, || cannot now stop to enumerate. In the process 
but am prepared to meet the emergency, if it |) of this violent and heartless operation, you have 
should come, with all the resources of the T'reas- |} met with all the resistance which men in so help- 
“~~ less a condition as that of the Indian tribes could 

ut, sir, I shall not vote for this relief to the || make. Of the immediate causes of the war, we 
suffering inhabitants of Alabama and of Georgia |! are not yet fully informed; butI fear you will find 
upon the ground on which the gentleman from | them, like the remoter causes, all attributable to 
Alabama Mr. poy? | and tht gentleman from || yourselves. It is in the last agonies of a people 
South Carolina [Mr. ‘T'Hompson] have been dis- || forcibly torn and driven from the soil which they 
posed to place it. Little reason have the inhab- || had inherited from their fathers, and which your 
itants of,Georgia and of Alabama to complain || own example, and exhortations, and instructions, 
that the Government of the United States has | and treaties, had riveted more closely to their 
been remiss or neglectful in protecting them from |! hearts; itis in the last convulsive acceatn of their || views then expressed by him, he should rest 
Indian hostilities; the fact is directly the reverse. |! despair, that this war has originated; and if it || himself for his general justification in the course 
The people of Alabama and Georgia are now suf- | brings with it some portion of the retributive || he had taken. It had been found, however, that 
fering the recoil of their own unlawful weapons. justice of Heaven upon our own people, it is our || a great diversity of opinion prevailed in the Senate 
Georgia, sir—Georgia, by trampling upon the || melancholy duty to mitigate, as far as the public || as to the details of any bill, and that a recom- 
faith of our national treaties with the Indian || resources of the national Treasury will permit, || mittal would be indispensable, to so far incorpo- 
tribes, and by subjecting them to her State laws, | the distresses of the innocent of our own kindred || rate the various propositions, that the whole body 
first set the example of that policy which is now | and blood, suffering under the necessary conse- || could act upon them with any facility. After two 
in the process of consummation by this Indian || quences of our own wrong. I shall vote for the || days’ discussion, that course had been suggested 
war. In setting this example, she bade defiance | resolution. by himself, and concurred in upon all sides of 
to the authority of the Government of the nation; the Senate. A select committee was therefore 
she nullified your laws; she set at naught your | Nore.—This speech was delivered without pre- || appointed, and the bill, and all the amendments, 
Executive and judicial guardians of the common | meditation or notes. No report of it was made || were referred to it, and the Senate had done him 
Constitution of the land. ‘To what extent she || by any of the usual reporters for the newspapers. || the distinguished honor, upon an election by 
carried this policy, the dungeons of her prisons || Mr. Apams has written it out himself from recol- || ballot, to place his name at the head of the com- 
and the records of the supreme judicial court of || lection, at the request of several of his friends, for || mittee as its chairman. The standing, and char- 
the United States can tell. To those prisons she || publication. It is, of course, not in the precise || acter, and talents of the members of that com- 
committed inoffensive, innocent, pious ministers || language used by him in the House. ere is | mittee had caused him to doubt, at every step, 
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of the Gospel of Truth, for carrying the light, the || some amplification of the arguments which he || the soundness of his views, and the propriety of 
comforts, and the consolations of that Gospel to his course, and the more especially so, as, upon 
the hearts and minds of these unhappy Indians. every question of difference of opinion in the 
A solemn decision of the Supreme of the committee, he had found himself in the minority, 


used, and perhaps some omissions, which have 
escaped his recollection. The substance of the 
speech is the same. 
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and, upon some of the most important questions | 
of difference, in a small minority. He was most | 
happy, however, to be able to say, that every | 
question had been decided without passion or | 
personal feeling, and that, so far as he could 
judge, all were disposed to frame a bill which | 
would meet the approbation of the Senate. 
A single question had excited peculiar interest | 
with him. He had been most anxious to agree | 
upon a bill to regulate the deposits of the public | 
money in the banks, and when he found that no 
proposition for the disposition of any surplus, if 
surplus there should be, to which he could give 
his assent, could command the support of the 
majority of the committee, he had urged the sep- 
aration of the two subjects, and the report of two 
separate bills; the one to regulate the deposits in 
the banks, and the other to provide for a more 
permanent disposition of the surplus. In this he 
was unsuccessful, as the po eos of the commit- 
tee preferred that the two subjects should be con- 
nected in the same bill. Since the report of the 
committee to the Senate, he had made every proper 
effort in his power to produce that separation, 
and he could not but congratulate himself upon 
the fact that his first effort was successful; that 
the first vote of the Senate sustained the propriety 
of his views, and directed the separation of the 
two subjects, which he must say he considered 
in their nature and character entirely separate, 
and the report of independent bills foreach. A 
reconsideration, however, had been proposed, and 
after a night’s deliberation, it was carried. The 
motion to recommit was then lost, and the deter- 
mination of the Senate thus expressed that the 
two subjects should be coupled in the same bill, 
and should stand or fall together. From that 
time (Mr. W. said) he had felt himself relieved 
from all responsibility as to a deposit bill proper. 
He had found that no such bill could be passed 
in the Senate, without incorporating with it a 
perfectly separate and most important provision | 
i 





for giving the moneys in the Treasury to the 
States, under the name of adeposit. Such a pro- 
vision contained principles to which he could not, 
for any consideration, give his assent, and after 
that vote, therefore, the bill to him had lost its 
value. He had been still disposed, however, to 
adhere to it, and to make further trial to so modify 
its provisions, as to enable him to give it his sup- 
port. With this view he had again offered his 
propositions, which directed an investment of the 
surplus in the Treasury in state stocks, bearing 
an interest, and transferable at the pleasure of the 
holder, with authority in the Secretary of the 
Treasury to transfer them, when the wants of the 
Treasury should require money for the stocks; 
as against a proposition to loan the money to the 
States without interest, this proposition had met 
with little favor. He believed it had received 
but four votes in a full Senate. The reasons for 
a different disposition had appeared to him to be 
that the money was the property of the people of 
the States, and if not wanted for the uses of this 
Government, ought to be given to them without. 
interest, instead of being invested upon interest. 
He was willing to admit that some force attached 
to this argument; but his mind had embraced the 
argument as relating to, and growing out of, the 
representative rights of the people of the States, 
and as referable to their taxable liabilities. If 
the ar belonged to the people of the States, 
and they had the right to use it without interest, 
it was because it had been accumulated by taxa- 
tions upon them, as drawn from a common fund, 
in which they possessed a common interest. This 
he believed was the position assumed by the 
friends of the bill. 

Would any member of the body, then, blame 
him for the surprise he had experienced when he 
found a principle of distribution incorporated in 
the bill entirely at variance with the rights of the 
people of the States, as resulting from the rate 
of representation or taxation established by our 
common constitution of Government? when he 
found this body made an element in the rule of 
distribution of that money which had been drawn 
from the people of the States, to be returned to 
them, as the pretense was, because it was not 
wanted for the purposes of this Government. 
What was the rule of representation of the States 
here? A perfect equality. What was the rep- 


resentation of the people of the States, and the || candid and unprejudiced attention of the Senate 
, 


liabilities for taxation in the other branch of this | 
Legislature? There were sixteen States which | 
would gain by the rule of distribution in the bill; | 
which sixteen States were represented in the 
runge? branch of Congress by eighty-one mem- | 
»ers; while there were eight States which would | 
lose by the eee ae of the Senate as an | 
element in the rule of distributibn, which eight | 
States were represented in the same branch of | 
Congress by one hundred and fifty-nine members. | 
The constitutional rule of taxation and repre- | 
sentation were the same; were both based upon 
the Federal numbers; and in neither was the 
representation in the Senate an element. 

ould it be said that this was not a pee 
distribution of this money to the people of the 
States, but a mere investment of it? hy, then, 
any reference to the representation of the States 
in either branch of Congress? And much more 
emphatically, why this reference to both, while 
a simple investment in securities of the same 
character, without reference to the principle of 
distribution, receives but four votes in the whole 
body? Surely no one will have the hardihood to 
say, in answer to these inquiries, that the dispo- 
sition intended is not a distribution to the States 
according to a rule which is intended to be de- 
fended as just and equal. In this sense, could 
the rule of distribution be defended as just, as 
equal, as constitutional? He would leave the 
answers to these questions to those who supported 
the bill with this provision contained in it. For 
himself, he was ready and willing to say that, in 
his judgment, if a power existed to return the 
money to the people at all, the exercise of that 
power must follow the rule which raised the 
money from the people by taxation, or from that 
fund which they held in common and in the same 
proportions which govern their liability to tax- 
ation. 

Having thus explained himself as to the pro- 
visions and progress of the bill, he was content 
to rest upon the record of the proceedings upon 
the bill which the Journal of the Senate would 
show. If,in resisting this division of the moneys 
of the nation, he had’ misrepresented his imme- 
diate constituents, he desired they should know 
the fact, and especially at this time, when it 
would so soon be in their power, without his con- 
sent, to fill the place he occupied with a better 
man. If, in refusing to yield to a rule of distri- 
bution which does them gross injustice, he had 
been less liberal of their strict rights than they 
would wish him to be, he was equally anxious 
that they should be advised of his action, and 
thus have it in their power to redress themselves, 
if they have been aggrieved. 

Mr. W. said there was yet a question which 
he had not considered, but which must claim his 
principal attention. He had hitherto spoken of 
the progress of this bill, and of the rule of distri- 
bution adopted by it. He had not spoken, nor 
did he intend even yet to speak, of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to use its taxing power 
to collect money from the people of the States, 
not to give back to the people who pay the taxes, 
but to place in the treasuries of the States with- 
out interest. This was a great question which 
he hoped the people of the States would decide 
without argument from him, and to their decision 
he should most cheerfully submit. He was aware 
he might be answered that Congress could not 
use its taxing power under the Constitution to 
raise moneys for distribution to the States, and 
that the fact that the money was in the Treasury 
had raised a necessity from which this power of 
distribution was assumed. When those who 
should use the argument would show him how 
it was to be ascertained that the money now in 
the Treasury was not raised for distribution, and 
how it was hereafter to be shown that any money 
in the Treasury was raised for distribution, he 
would enter upon a further argument of the point. 
Until then he would content himself with saying 
that Congress could possess no greater and no 
less powers for raising reyenue than it had pos- 
sessed from the adoption of the Constitution to 
the present time, unless the provisions of that in- 
strument upon that subject should be contracted 
or calarged. The question to which he referred, 
and to the examination of which he asked the 


| was, how much money would remain in the 
| Treasury on the first of January next, which 
_ could properly be termed ‘ surplus,” not required 
to answer the wants of this Government, and 
therefore to be given away to the States, He 
_had taken some pains to inform himself upon this 
point, and the best information he could obtain 
| should be given to the Senate. 
| Byareport from the Secretary of the Treas 


made to the Senate on the 6th day of June ins am 


; tant 
the amount of money in the Treasury on that da ; 


_ subject to draft, was $33,563,654, and in pe. 
quence of the late passage of the appropriation 
| bills, and the rapid payments from the reasur 
under them, that amount, over and above the 
current receipts, is now reduced to less than 
$33,000,000. 

For the present, Mr. W. said he would ex. 
amine the charges now existing, and likely to be 
made, upon this sum; and what were they? 

1. Balance of outstanding appropriations of the 
last Year....cccessceccseececcecss $170,000 
2. Permanent appropriations, chargeable upon 

1836, viz: 

Pensions under act of 7th June, 1832, 


ADOUL.. + cree eecsecccereccceses «$1,300,000 
Pensions to, revolutionary officers, per 





act of 15th May, 1828, about...... 160,000 
Virginia claims, per act of Sth July, 

BBS, about... occcccecccrccccccece 52,000 
Gradual improvement of the Navy... 500,000 
Arming and equipping the militia.... 200,000 
Civilization of the See, onemneges 10,000 
Unclaimed dividends and interest of 

Rs ahi os te he heh oc dle thn tae Bats Measicdase 50,000 


Library of Congress .......++++e0e 1,000 
Three per cent. to new States from 


ES EEE EEE LEAL A 500,000 
Proportion of French indemnity pay- 
able by the United States, being 
art of the amount to be paid by us 

y the treaty....cccccorccccesses 225,000 

$2,998,000 


3. Appropriations already made at the present 
session of Congress, viz: 
oa bill, about. ...0ceesceeeeece ee $6,276,312 
Civi list eenreeveee eeeeeeve eeeeeeoeeee 2,767,981 
Supplement to civil list, about....... 71,770 
Army bill... ..cccccccccccccccccece 4,010,485 
CIE WT «con cconteseeeetscehs Bree 
District of Columbia debt.....ee+eee- 1,570,000 


PURMOUE ..s0sce0 nore medio enceceeoe.  So0,008 
one ofmembersofCongress,&c.. 843,880 
[Volunteer army bill..+++.+s0+e000+: 300,000 
SE RT con hots ekeecedebensceess .. Senne 
Concurrent resolution as to claims of 
States against the General Govern- 
MONE, BBY... cccccccercccecscoscs 200,000 
Private bills and miscellaneous appro- 
priations already made, not less 
NL. oo Sasa 64 oe berkeeu sane nae ma 100,000 
$19,215,882 





We then (Mr. W. said) had certainty so far, 
and how did the account stand? The money in 
the Treasury, at our last accounts, on the 6th day 
of June instant, was. ...... 2400s -$33,003,604 
There were then appropriations 

charged upon it as SRower 
Outstanding appropriations of 
$5,170,000 
Permanent appropriations 

for the service of 1836... 2,998,000 
Appropriations already 

made during the present 

session of Congress to- 

wards the service of 1836, 19,215,882 


1 eeeeere ee etre eee ee 


27,383,882 








Thus leaving a balance in the Treas- 
ury uoappropriated on the 6th day 
of the present month, amounting 
RA pre pee vat © pe eye 

Since that time the Indian annuity bill 
has passed, and become a law, and, 
including the sums for the removal 
of Indians, appropriates about..... 1,800, 


Which, taken from the above balance 
in the Treasury, will leave. ..++ee0 $4,379,772 


6,179,772 


s 








1836.] 
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Mr. W. said he would now inquire, as briefly ] if successful, he supposed would incur an annual ! 


~ as was possible, what further appropriations re- | 
mained to be made for the present year, and which | 
he thought all would admit must be made. 
And here the first subject which had demanded | 
his notice, was the Indian treaties which have 
been ratified by the Senate during its present ses- | 
sion. He would enumerate but two, the treaty | 
with the Cherokees, and with the Chippewas and 
Ottawas. These treaties required appropriations, | 
at least, to the following extents: 
The Cherokee treaty to the amount of $5,600,000 | 
The Chippewa and Ottawa treaty to 

the amount Of,....eeeseeceerseces 1,500,000 | 
The fortifications had occupied much 


of the attention of the present Con- | 


gress, but, as yet, nothing had been 
appropriated towards them. The 
Senate had sent a bill to the House 
providing for the purchase of sites 
and the commencement of new 
works, and appropriating for that 
object about eeeerces Cer eeereeeete 
A bill was pending before the House 
to provide for continuing the work 
upon the existing fortifications, and 
proposing to appropriate for that 
Object abOUt. «2... eeeeeeesees eee 

A bill for the continuation of the Cum- 
berland road had been sent from the 
Senate to the House, proposing ya 
propriations for that object to the 
BUOUINE Bs a's 6.6:0006:0:09 4:4 04.00 eesece 
Bills were before the two Houses, 
and most of them had passed the 
one House or the other, for the im- 
provement of roads in the Territo- 
ries, amounting to about.......ee0. 
A bill had come from the House to 
the Senate to provide for construct- 
ing a frontier road along the western 
frontier of the United States, and 
a gt ign for that object...... 
Two bills, which usually meet the 
favorable action of Congress at 
every session, and more especially 
at the long session, the one for the 
improvement of harbors and rivers, 
and the other for the erection of 
light-houses, light-boats,. beacons, 
buoys, &c., are before the House, 
proposing to appropriate for these 
Objects. .. 2c. eeserccce os cceccees 
Provision has been made annually, 
and it is presumed will be made this 
year, for the compensation of cus- 
tom-house officers, which calls for 
an expenditure of about. ....«.ee. 
A bill is now before the House to pro- 
vide for the increased expenditure 
at the mints, and proposes to appro- 
priate.....see Ccccccces os eccccee 
Further appropriations must be made 
for the Seminole and Creek wars, 
and the least sum estimated to be 
NECESSALY 13. .eececesccccereccces 
The estimated amount of appropria- 
tions by private and local bills not 
enumerated above, and beyond the 
$100,000 included in the first state- 
ment, is..... - 1,450,000 


This presents an aggregate of appro- 
priations to be endo ott of which 
are supposed to be to some extent 
necessary, and even indispensable, 
to the public interests, equal to.... 

Take from this amount the above 
balance in the Treasury, after de- 
ducting the outstanding appropria- 
NS SE Se aad a hats a waka hae 4,379,772 


And there will remain to be charged 
upon the moneys to be received into 
the Treasury after the 6th of June 
instant, the sum Of... «..+++.202+«-$13,120,228 


1,100,000 | 

2,250,000 
600,000 
150,000 


100,000 


1,500,000 


200 000 


3,000,000 


17,500,000 


There was another class of appropriations of a 
public character, which he thought ought to pass, 
and he hoped might pass before the 
of Congress. One of 
filling up of the ranks of the Army, and which, 


journment 


these measures was the 


| expenditure of at least........... «+ $1,000 
| Several bills were before Congress for 
the erection of new custom-houses, 
some of which, and especially one 
at New Orleans, and at one or two 
| other points, he hoped would pass, 
| and they would appropriate about.. 
| Bills were before Congress, and surely 
| ought to pass, for rebuilding the 
| Treasury buildings, and there was 
asked for that object, for the present 
ORT pcceeccesccccsces 
ill 


,000 
| 
A 

recommending the erection of a fire 
| proof building for the Patent Office, 
and proposing to appropriate for 
that object something more than... 
| Several bills were before the two 
| Houses of Congress to provide for 


| 

| the erection of new marine hospitals, 
| and hesupposed some of them would 
| 


eeeeeeee 


| 


100,000 


meet our favorable action. He had 
estimated that the appropriations 
for these objects would be.....e+.. 
Bills were before Congress to remit 
the duties upon goods destroyed by 
fire in the original packages, many 
| of which he thought ought to pass, 
and would appropriate, if they did 
pass, at the least...cccessecceee -- 1,100,000 
A bill is now before Congress pro- 
posing to advance the unpaid indem- 
nities under the treaties with France 
and Naples. This bill would be 
eminently calculated, to its extent, 
to relieve the present mercantile 
pressure, and ought to pass. It 
would appropriate about.......... 4,000,000 
A bill has passed the Senate, and been 
sent to the House, to purchase the 
remaining stock held by private 
stockholders in the Louisville and 
Portland Canal Company, and ap- 
propriating for that object........ 750,000 


50,000 


Here, then, is a further amount, un- 
provided for, except by future re- 
ceipts into the Treasury, of....... 7,550,000 
Add to this the balance, unprovided for 
except by future receipts into the 
Treasury, as shown by the result 
of the last preceding calculation... . 13,120,228 


And we have an amount of existin 
and probable appropriations,beyon 
any means now in the Treasury, 
Oqual t0..scccccccccocsccccces « «+ -$20,670,228 


Mr. W. said he did not say that these appro- 
priations would all be made. He did not believe 
they would all be made, but he had intended to 
select, with care and caution, such only as were 
presented to Congress with strong claims; of 
many of them he could say with claims which 
seemed to him almost, if not altogether, irresist- 
ible. He would then ask gentlemen who dis- 
paver his conclusions, to point out the important 

ills he had enumerated, which would not and 
ought not to pass. He had given particular ref- 
erence to the measures, and he hoped they would 
put their finger upon those which they would 
oppose 





INCENDIARY PUBLICATIONS. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
June 8, 1836, 


Upon the question, ‘ Shall the following bill pass??? to wit: 


Be it enacted, &c., That it shall not be lawful for any 
deputy postmaster, in any State, Territory, or district of 
the United States, knowingly t» deliver to any person what- 
ever, any pamphiet, newspaper, handbill, es ary 

per or pictorial representation touching t 
ray where, by the laws of the said State, Territory, or 
district, their circulation is prohibited; and deputy 
postmaster who shail be guilty thereof, shall be ‘forthwith 
removed from office. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That nothing in the 
acts of Congress to establish and reguJate the Post Office 
Department, shall be construed to protect any de post- 
master, mail carrer, oF other officer or agent of sad Depart 
ment, who shail knowi 
tory, or district, as 


y circulate, in any State, ferti- 
) any such pamphlet, newspaper, 
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er or pictorial representation, 
Le State, Territory, or district. 

Sec. 3. and be it further enacted by the authority afore- 

said, That the deputy postmasters of the offices where the 

| pamphlets, newspapers, handbills, or other printed papers 

| Or pictorial representations aforesaid, may arrive for deliv- 








handbill, or other printed 
forbidden by the laws of s 


ery, shall, under the instructions of the Postmaster General, 
from time to time give notice of the same, so that they may 
be withdrawn by the person who deposited them originally 
to be mailed, aid if the same shall not be withdrawn ia 
one month thereafter, shall be burnt or otherwise de- 
stroyed. 
Mr. WEBSTER addressed the Senate at length 
in opposition to the bill, commencing his argu- 
ment against what he contended was its vague- 
ness and obscurity in not sufficiently definin 
what were the publications, the circulation o 
| which it intended to prohibit. The bill provided 
| that it should not be lawful for any deputy post- 
| master, in any State, Territory, or District of the 
| United States, knowingly to deliver to any poo 
| whatever, any pamphlet, newspaper, handbill, or 
| other printed paper or pictorial representation, 
| touching the subject of slavery where, by the 
laws of the said State, District, or Territory, 

| their circulation was prohibited. Under this 

| provision Mr. W. contended that it was impos- 
sible to say what publications might not be pro- 

| hibited from circulation. No matter what was 
the publication, whether for or against slavery— 
if it touched the subject in any shape or form, it 
would fall under the prohibition. Even the Con- 
stitution of the United States might be prohibited; 
and the person who was clothed with the power 
to judge in this delicate matter was one of the 
deputy postmasters who, notwithstanding the 
difficulties with which he was encompassed in 
coming to a correct decision, must decide cor- 
rectly, under pain of being removed from office. 
It would be necessary also, he said, for the deputy 
postmasters referred to in this bill to make them- 
selves acquainted with all the various laws passed 
by the States, touching this subject of slavery, 
and to decide on them, no matter how variant 
they might be with each other. 

Mr. W. also contended that the bill conflicted 
with that provision of the Constitution which 
prohibited Congress from passing any law to 
abridge the freedom of speech, or of the press. 
What was the liberty of the press? he asked. It 
was the liberty of printing as well as the liberty 
of publishing, in all the ordinary modes of pub- 
lication; and was not the circulation of papers 
through the mails an ordinary mode of publica- 
tion? He was afraid that they were in some 
danger of taking a step in this matter that they 
might hereafter have cause to regret, by its being 
contended that whatever in this bill applies to 
publications touching slavery, apps to other 
publications that the States might think proper to 
penmnynee Congress might, under thisexample, 

e called upon to pass laws to suppress the circu- 

lation of political, religious, or any other descrip- 
tion of publications which produced excitement 
in the States. Was this bill in accordance with 
the general force and temper of the Constitution 
and its amendments? It was not in accordance 
with that provision of the instrument under 
which the freedom of speech and of the press 
was secured. Whatever laws the State Legisla- 
tures might pass on the subject, Congress was 
restrained from legislating in any manner what- 
ever in regard to the press. It would be admitted 
that if a newspaper came directed to him, he had 
6 proeesy in it; and how could any man, then, 

e that property and burn it without due form 
of law? and he did not know how this news- 
paper could be pronounced an unlawful publica- 
tion, and having no property in it, without a 
legal trial. ; 

r. W. argued against the right to examine 
into the nature of publications sent to the post 
office, and said that the right of an individual in 
his papers, was secured to him in every free coun- 
try in the world. In England, it was expressly 
peuvises that the papers of the subject shall be 

ree from all unreasonable searches and seizures 

= (he said) to be found in our Consti- 
tution. . This principle, established in England, 
so essential to liberty, had been followed out in 
France, where the right of printing and publish 
ing was secured in the fullest extent; the indi- 
vidual publishing being amenable to the laws for 
what he published; and every man printed and 
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published what he pleased, at his peril. Mr. W. | 


went on at some length to show that the bill was | 
contrary to that provision of the Constitution | 
which prohibits Congress to pass any law abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press. 
r. BUCHANAN said, that as he had voted | 
for the engrossment of this bill, and should vote | 
for its final passage, he felt himself bound to | 
defend and justify his vote against the argument 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wes- | 
ster.| In doing so, he would imitate that Sen- | 
ator, if in no other respect, at least in being brief. | 
It is indispensable to the clear and distinct | 
understanding of any argument, to know precisely 
what ia the question under discussion. Without | 
this knowledge, we cannot tell whether in any or 
in what degree the argument is applicable to the 
subject. What, then, is the naked question now 
under discussion, stripped of all the mist which 
has been cast around it? This bill embraced 
but a single principle, though this principle was 
carried out through three sections, It provides | 
that deputy postmasters, within the limits of | 
such slaveholding States as have found it neces- 
sary for their own safety to pass laws making it 
penal to circulate inflammatory publications and | 
pictorial representations calculated to excite the 
slaves to insurrection, shall not be protected by | 
the laws of the United States, in violating these 
State laws. Postmasters within these States, | 





who shall knowingly distribute such publications, || 


are liable to be removed from office. The bill 
also provides that the post office laws of the 
United States shall not protect postmasters, mail 
carriers, or other officers or agents of the Depart- | 
ment, who shall knowingly circulate such incen- | 
diary publications, from the penalties denounced 

ainst this offense under the laws of the States. 

his is the spirit and principle of the bill. It does 
no more than to withdraw the protection of the 
laws of the United States establishing the Post 
Office Department from postmasters and other | 
agents of this Government who shall willfully | 
transgress State laws deemed absolutely necessary | 
to secure the States within which they exist from 
servile insurrection. 

This bill did not affect, in the slightest degree, 
any of the eereeent States. Neither did 
it apply to any of the slaveholding States, except | 
those within which the danger of insurrection 
had become so imminent as to compel them to | 
pass laws of the character referred to in the bill. 

Of the policy and justice of passing such a bill 
he could not doubt, provided we possess the 
power. No person would contend that this Gov- 
ernment ought to become the instrument of ex- | 
citing insurrection within any of the States, unless | 
we were constrained to pursue this course by an 
overruling constitutional necessity. The ques- 
tion then is, does any such necessity exist? Are 
we bound by the Constitution of the United 
States, through our post offices, to circulate pub- 
lications among the slaves, the direct tendency 
of which is to excite their passions and rouse 
them to insurrection? Have we no power to stay 
our hand in any case? Even if a portion of this 
Union were ina state of open rebellion against | 
the United States, must we aid and assist the 
rebels, . communicating to them, through our 
Post Office Department, such publications and 
information as may encourage and promote their 
designs against the very existence of the Con- 
federacy itself? If the Constitution of the United 
States has placed us in this deplorable condition, 
we must yield to its mandates, no matter what 
may be the consequences. 

Mr. B. did not believe that the Constitution 
placed us in any such position. Our power over 
the mails was as broad and general as *y words 
in the English language could confer. The Con- 
stitution declares that ‘* Congress shall have 
geyer to establish post offices and post roads.”’ 

his is the only provision which it contains 
touching the subject. After the establishment of 
these post offices and post roads, who shall de- 
cide upon the purposes for which they shall be 
used? He answered, Congress, and Congress 
alone. There was no limitation, no restriction, 
whatever, upon our discretion contained in i 





bond. We have the power to decide what shall 
and what shall not be carried in the mail, and 
what ‘shall be the rates of postage. He freely 


| 
1] 
| 


| Incendiary Publications—Mr. Buchanan 





| sedition law was clearly unconstitutional. 
| gress have no power to abridge the freedom of the 
_ press, or to pass any law to prevent or to punish 
| any publication whatever. 
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admitted that, unless in extreme cases, where the || lications which it would be unlawful for a 


safety of the Republic was involved, we should || deputy postmasters within these States to circy. 


never exercise this power of discrimination be- 
tween what papers should and should not be cir- 
culated through the mail. The Constitution, 
however, has conferred upon us this general 


power, probably for the very purpose of meeting 


these extreme cases, and it is one which, from its | 
|| delicate nature, we shall not be likely to abuse. 


He differed entirely from the report of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnowun,] as to 
the source whence the power was derived to pass 
this bill. No action of the State Legislatures 
could either confer itortakeitaway. It was per- 
fect and complete in itself under the Federal Con- 
stitution, or it had no existence. With that 
Senator he entirely concurred in opinion ~~ 

on- 


He understood the 
freedom of the press to mean precisely what the 
Senator from Massachusetts had stated. But does 
it follow, as the gentleman contends, that because 


we have no power over the press, that therefore | 


we are bound to carry and distribute anything 


_ and everything which may proceed from it, even 


if it should be calculated to stir up insurrection or 
to destroy the Government? So far as this Gov- 
ernment is concerned, every person may print, 
and publish, and circultate whatever he pleases; 


| but are we therefore compelled to become his 


agents, and to circulate for him everything he may 
choose to publish? This is the question. Any 
gentleman upon this floor may write what he 


thinks proper against my character; but because | 
| he can exercise this liberty, am I therefore bound 


| to carry and to circulate what he has written? 


| So any individual within the broad limits of this | 


Union, without previous restraint and without 


| danger of punishment from the Federal Govern- 


ment, may publish what is calculated to aid and 
assist the efemies of the country in open war; 


but does it follow, as a necessary consequence, that 





| lation. 


this very Government is bound to carry and cir- 


culate such publications through its mails? A | 


more perfect non sequitur never had been presented 
to his mind. It was one thing not to restrain or 
punish publications; it was another and an en- 
tirely different thing to carry and circulate them 
after they have been published. The one is merely 

assive, the other is active. It was one thing to 
eave our citizens entirely free to print and publish 
and circulate what they pleased; and it was 


| another thing to call upon us toaid in their circu- 
rohibition to make any law | 


From the 
‘* abridging the freedom of speech or of the press,”’ 
it could never be inferred that we must provide 
by law for the circulation through the post office 
of everything which the os eet ublish; and 

et this is the argument both of the Senator from 

assachusetts and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. If this argument were well founded, it was 


very clear to his mind, that no State law could | 
confer upon Congress oy power to pass this bill. 
r 


We derived our powers from.the Federal Consti- 


tution, and from that alone. If under its provis- 


| 
j 








ions we had no authority to pass the bill, we could | 


derive no such authority from the laws of the 
States. 

Why, then, did Mr. B. vote for a bill to r. 
vent the circulation of publications prohibited by 
State laws? Not because we derived any power 
from these laws; but, under the circumstances, 
they contained the best rule to guide us in de- 
ciding what publications were dangerous. The 
States were the best judges of what was necessary 
for their own safety and protection; and they 
would not call for the passage of this bill unless 
they were firmly convinced that the situation in 
which they were placed imperiously demanded it. 
They were willing to submit to a great evil in 
depriving themselves of information which might 
be valuable to them, in order to avoid the still 
greater evil that would result from the circulation 
of these*publications and pictorial representations 
among their slaves. Such a law would not be 
permitted to exist after the necessity for it had 
ended. He was therefore willing, upon this 
occasion, to refer to the laws of the States, not 
for the purpose of conferring any power on Con- 
gress, but merely for a description of the pub- 


| 
\ 


| 








| 
| 





| 


late. 

This bill was in strict conformity with the 
recommendations contained in the President's 
message on this subject, which had, he believed 
found favor everywhere. The principles of this 
message, which had been prdnauherd Uaeoned 
tutional by the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Carnoun,] had, he believed, been highly com- 
mended in a resolution passed by the Legislature 
of that State. He would read an extract from 
the President’s message: 

“In connection with these provisions in relation to the 


Post Office Department, [ must also invite your attention 
to the painful excitement produced in the South by attempts 


| to circulate through the mails inflammatory appeals ad- 


dressed to the passions of the slaves, in prints, and jn 
various sorts of publications calculated to stimulate them 
to insurrection, and to produce all the horrors of a servije 
war. 

** There is, doubtless, no respectable portion of our coun- 
trymen who can be so far misled as to feel any other senti- 
ment than that of indignant regret at conduct so destructive 
of the harmony and peace of the country, and so repugnant 


| to the principles of our national compact and to the dic- 


tates of humanity and religion. Our happiness and pros- 
perity essentially depend upon peace within our borders— 
and peace depends upon the maintenance, in good faith, of 
those compromises of the Constitution upon which the 
Union is founded. It is fortanate for the country that the 
good sense, the generous feeling, and the deep rooted at- 


|| tachment of the people of the non-siaveholding States to 
|, the Union, and to their fellow citizens of the same blood 
| in the South, have given so strong and impressive a tone 
| tothe sentiments entertained against the proceedings of the 


misguided persons who have engaged in these unconstitu- 
tional and wicked attempts, and especially against the 
emissaries from foreign parts who have dared to intefere in 
this matter, as to authorize the hope that those attempts 
will no longer be persisted in. But if these expressions of 


|| the public will shall not be sufficient to effect so desirable 


a result, not a doubt can be entertained that the non- 
slaveholding States, sofar from countenancing the slightest 
interference with the constitutional rights of the South, 
will be prompt to exercise their authority in suppressing, 
— > in them lies, whatever is calculated to produce 
this evil. 


‘¢ In leaving the care of other branches of this interesting 
subject to the State authorities, to whom they properly 
belong, it is nevertheless proper for Congress to take such 
measures as will prevent the Post Office Department, 
which was designed to foster an amicable intercourse and 
correspondence between all the members of the Confed- 
eracy, from being used as an instrument of an opposite 
character. The General Government, to which the great 
trust is confided of preserving inviolate the relations created 
among the States by the Constitution, is especially bound 
to avoid in its own action anything that may disturb them. 
I would, therefore, cail the special attention of Congress 
to the subject, and respectfully suggest the propriety of 
passing such a law as will prohibit, under severe penalties, 
the circulation in the southern States, through the mail, of 
incendiary publications intended to instigate the slaves to 
insurrection.”? 

In reply to Mr. Wesster, Mr. B. said that he 
did not think there was any vagueness in that 
part of the bill on which the gentleman had com- 
mented, except what arose from the nature of the 
subject. It is vague, says the gentleman, because 
it contains no description of the publications, the 
circulation of which it intends to prohibit, except 
the words ‘touching the subject of slavery.” 
On this foundation he had erected a considerable 
portion of his argument. Mr. B. acknowledged 
that if the bill contained no other description 
than this, it would be impossible to carry it into 
execution. But this was not the fact. The sub- 
sequent language restricted this vague descrip- 
tion; because it confined the operation of the bill 
to such publications only, ‘* touching the subject 
of slavery,”’ as were prohibited from circulation 
by the laws of the respective States. 

We have said Mr. B.) wisely and properly 
referred, for the description of the offense, to the 
laws of the different States which will be embraced 
by the bill. It was just—it was politic—it was 
treating those States with a proper degree of 
respect, to make our law conform with their laws, 
and thus to take care that no conflict should arise 
between our deputy postmasters and their State 
authorities. Could the gentleman from Masse- 
chusetts himself make the bill more explicit? He 
could not do it, consistently with the principles 
upon which it was founded, without incorporating 
into its provisions all the laws of all the States 
who had thought proper to pass laws upon this 
subject. Our deputy postmasters were resident 
citizens of those States. They were bound to 
know the State laws under which they lived; and 
all that this bill requires is, that they shall not 
violate them. 
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The Senator from Massachusetts has contended | necessary to prevent licentiousness, tumult, and 


that any newspaper which had been sent to an 
individual by mail, and was deposited in a post 
office, was his property; and we had, therefore, 
no right to say it should not be delivered. But 
this was begging the question. It was taking 
that for granted which remained to be proved. If 
Congress, a8 he (Mr. B.) had contended, pos- 
sessed the incontestable power of declaring what 
should and what should not be circulated through 
the mails, no man could have the right to demand 
from any post office that which the law had de- 
clared should not thus be circulated. If we can, 
without violating the Constitution, say that these 
inflammatory ponrponts tending to excite ser- 
yile war, shall not be distributed by our post- 
masters among the individuals to whom they are 
directed, no question of property could then 
arise. No man can have a property in that 
which is a violation of law. It then becomes a 
uestion, not of property, but of public safety. 

dmit the gentleman’s premises, that we have 
no right to pass any law upon this subject, and 
he can establish his position that a property 
exists in those publications whilst in the post 
offices. Without this admission, his argument 
entirely fails. 

He felt as reluctant as any man could feel, to 
vote for any law interfering with the circulation 
through the mails of any publication whatever, 
no matter what might be its character. But if 
the slaves. withir any southern State were in 
rebellion, or if a palpable and well-founded dan- 
ger of such a rebellion existed, with his present 
convictions, should he refuse to prevent the cir- 
culation of publications tending to encourage or 
excite insurrection, he would consider himself an 
accomplice in their guilt. He entertained no 
doubt whatever of the power of Congress to pass 
this bill, or of the propriety of exercising that 
power. He would not have voted for the bill 
which had been reported by the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] because he 
thought it a measure far beyond what was re- 
quired by the necessity of the case. This bill, 
whilst it was sufficiently strong to correct the 
evil, would be confined in its operation to those 
States within which the danger existed. 

Mr. DAVIS stated at length his objections to 
the passage of the bi'l. Senators assumed that 
there was no difficulties in the way, because the 
post office power a to Congress the right to 
decide what should be carried in the mails. On 
a former occasion, he had said all that was proper 
in regard tothis matter. He then drew the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the constitutional question 
involved, and demonstrated, as he thought, that 
there was no authority in the Constitution to 
pass this bill, or anything like it. The language 
of the Constitution was very simple: it only said 
that Congress should have the power to establish 
post offices and post roads. Now, what was a 
ne office, in the meaning of the Constitution? 

ounderstand this, it would be necessary to ascer- 
tuin what was the meaning held at the time the 
Constitution was adopted. You had a post office 
at the time the Constitution was made; and a press 
also; and the provision in the Constitution was 
made in reference to both these kriown things. 
The object in establishing the post office, then, 
was to send abroad intelligence throughout the 
country; and it was intended for the transmission 
of newspapers, pamphlets, judicial and legislative 
proceedings, and ance emanating from the 
press, relating to politics, literature, and science, 
and for the transmission of private letters. It 
would be, therefore, in his opinion, in conflict 
with the provision of the Constitution giving Con- 
gress the power to establish the post office, as 
well as an abridgement of the freedom of the 
Prot, to carry into effect the provisions of the 

ill. 


The Senator from Pennsylvania reiterated the 
argument used the other day by his friend from 
Georgia, that you have no right to diffuse publi- 
cations, through the agency of the post office, for 
the purpose of exciting a servile war. Now let 
me tell the gentleman, (said Mr. D.,) that this is 
an old argument against the liberty of the press, 
and that it has been used whenever it was thought 
necessary to establish a censorship over it. The 
public morals were said to be in danger; it was 
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| be given to the deputy postmasters, to decide 
| what should and what should not be distributed 


|intended simply to prevent any officer of the 


licentiousness of the press should be restrained. 
All these were the plausible pretenses under which 
the freedom of the press had been violated in all 
eyes. Now, they Knew that the press was at all 
times corrupt; but when they came to decide the 
question whether the tares should be rooted up, | 
and the wheat along with it, those who had de- 
cided in favor of liberty had always decided that | 
it was better to put up with a lesser evil than to | 
draw down upon themselves one of such fearful | 
magnitude as must result from the destruction of | 
the press. Mr. D. contended that the power to | 


from the post office, gave them a dangerous dis- 
cretion over a very delicate matter, and that the 
power was one highly susceptible of abuse, and 
always liable to misconstruction. 

Mr. GRUNDY observed that this bill was 


Government, who should violate the laws of the 
States in which he resided, from sheltering him- 
self under the post office law. As the bill now 
stood, the objections with regard to abridging the 
freedom of the press had no application whatever. 
There was no provision in the bill interfering 
with the printing or publishing any matter what- 
ever, nor was it even pretended that Congress 
possessed the power of doing so. It was not 
even said that certain publications, no matter 
how incendiary in their character, should not be 
deposited in the post office, and transmitted 
through the mails. Therefore, all the objections 
that he had heard to the bill fell to the ground. 
In this bill the Government simply said to the 
individual in its employ, ‘* We will not help you 
to do an act in violation of the laws of the State 
in which you live.’? That was the ground on || 
which the bill was framed, and it could not be 
perteneres that this was an abridgement of the 
iberty of the press. It was only the Government 
declining to assist an individual in the violation 
of the law, and that was the whole bill. The 
Government, under the Constitution, had an 
entire control of the Post Office Department. It 
had the power to regulate what matters should 
be carried through the mails, and what should 
not. We say to everybody that to these slave- 
holding States you may transmit through the 
mails what you please, but if you transmit to one 
of our officers what is prohibited by the laws of 
the State in which he resides, we shall say to that 
officer, you shall not put on the mantle of the 
Government to assist you in the violation of that 
law; yen shall be subject to the penalties of the 
State laws, besides removal from office. In fact 
there was not the slightest pretext for saying that 
this bill violated in the remotest degree the free- 
dom of the press. Nothing should be carried in 
the mails but what was proper for transmission 
through them; but if there was anything sent | 
through them tending to excite insurrection and 
bloodshed, how could there be an objection to 
the passage of a law saying that it should not be | 
delivered out from the post office. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts objected to 
the vagueness of the bill in saying what shall not 
be distributed from the post offices. How could 
the matter (he asked) be made more specific? | 
When the publication arrived at the post office 
where it was prohibited, and was about to be 
handed out, the State law would be consulted, 
and by it it would be decided whether it was in 
violation of the State law or not, and it could | 
thus be determined whether it was proper for de- 
livery. He should not say anything as to the 
report; he did not concur in it further than that 
this was a great evil, and should be corrected in 
the mildest way that it could be done. This bill | 
did not affect any individual but those of the post 
offices of the States-where laws had been passed 
prohibiting publications and pictorial] representa- 
tions calculated to excite insurrection among the 
slaves. He was opposed to the original bill, be- | 
cause it interfered with what publications should | 
be deposited in, as well as delivered from, the 
post offices. But it was only at the delivery office | 
where this bill would operate, and the postmaster | 
at such office would be operated on by the laws | 
of the Statedn which it was situated. If this bill || 
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was not passed nothing could be done, and the 
post office would be made (for there were persons 
wicked enough to do it) the medium through 
which to send firebrands throughout the country. 

Mr. CLAY said that he considered this bill 
totally unnecessary and uncalled for by public 
sentiment; and in this he differed with the Senator 
from rene, (Mr. Bucnanan,] for he be- 


| lieved that the President’s message on the subject 


had met with general disapprobation; that it was 
unconstitutional; and, if not so, that it contained 
a principle of a most dangerous and alarming 
character. When he saw that the exercise of the 
most extraordinary and dangerous power had 
been assumed by the head of the Post Office, and 
that it had been sustained by this message, he 
turned his attention to the subject and inquired 
whether it was necessary that the General Gov- 
ernment should, under any circumstances, exer- 
cise such a power, and whether he possessed it; 
and, after much reflection, he had come to the 
conclusion that they could not pass any law in- 
terfering with the subject in any shape or form 
whatever. 

The evil complained of was the circulation of 
papers having a certain tendency. The papers, 
sala circulated, did no harm, and while in the 
post office or in the mail—it was a circulation 
solely which constituted the evil. It was the 
taking them out of the mail, and the use that was 
to be made of them, that constituted the mischief. 
Then it was perfectly competent to the State 
authorities to apply the someey The instant 
that a prohibited paper was handed out, whether 
to a citizen or sojourner, he was subject to the 
laws which might compel him either to surrender 
them or burn them. He considered the bill not 
only unnecessafy, but as a law of a dangerous, 
if not a doubtful authority. 

It was objected that it was vague and indefinite 
in its character; and how is that objection got 
over? The bill provided that it shall not be 
lawful for any deputy postmaster, in any State, 
Territory, or District of the United States, know- 
ingly to deliver to any person whatever, any 
pamphlet, newspaper, handbill, or other printed 
paper or pictorial representation, touching the 
subject of slavery, where, by the laws of the said 
State, Territory, or District, their circulation is 
prohibited. on, what could be more vague 
and indefinite than this description? How could 
it be decided by this description what publications 
should be withheld from distribution? The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania said that the laws of 
the States would supply the omission. He 
thought the Senator was premature in saying 
that there would be precision in State laws, 
before he showed it by producing the law. He 
had seen no such law, and he did not know 
whether the description in the bill was applicable 
or not. There was another objection to this 

art of the bill; it applied not only to the present 

aws of the States, but to any future laws they 
might pass. 

Mr. C. denied that the bill applied to the slave- 
holding States only, and went on to argue that it 
could be applied to all the States, and to any pub- 
lication touching the subject of slavery whatever, 
whether for or against it, if such publication was 
only prohibited by the laws of such State. Thus, 
for instance, a non-slaveholding State might pro- 
hibit publications in defense of the institution of 
slavery, and this bill would apply to it as well as 
to the laws of the slaveholding States; but the 
law would be inoperative; it declared that the 
deputy postmaster should not be amenable, unless 
he epee shall deliver,&c. Why, the post- 
master might plead ignorance, and of course the 
law would be inoperative. . 

But he wanted to know whence Congress de- 
rived the power to pass this law. It was said 
that it was to carry into effect the laws of the 
States. Where did they get such authority? He 
thought that their only authority to pass laws 
was in pursuance of the Constitution; but to 
laws to carry into effect the laws of the States, 
was a most prolific authority, and there was no 
knowing where it was to stop; it would make the 
legislation of Congress dependent upon the legie- 
lation of twenty-four different sovereignties. He 
thought the bill was of a most dangerous tendency. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania asked if the post 
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office ower did not give them the right to regu- 
late what should be carried in the aale. Why, 
there was no such power as that claimed in the 


bill; and if they passed such a law, it would be 


exercising a most dangerous power. Why, if 
such doctrine prevailed, the Government might 
designate the persons, or parties, or classes who 
should have the benefit of the mails, excluding all 
others. 

It, was too often in the condemnation of a par- 
ticular evil that they were urged on to measures 
of a dangerous tendency. All must agree as to 
the dangerous consequences of persons residing 
out of certain States transmitting to them incen- 
diary publications, calculated to promote civil 
war and bloodshed. All must see the evil, and 
a great evil it was, and he hoped that a stop 


to pass beyond the Constitution for the purpose 
of correcting it. The States alone had the power, 


and their power was ample for the purpose. He | 
hoped never to see the time when the General | 
Government should undertake to correct the evil | 
by such measures as the one before them. If | 
(said Mr, C.) you can pass this law to prohibit | 


the delivery through the post office of publica- 
tics touching the subject of slavery, might they 
not also pass laws to prohibit any citizen of New 
York or Massachusetts from publishing and 
transmitting through the mails touching that 
subject? If you may touch the subject of slavery 


at ali, why not go to the root of the evil? Sup- | 


ose one of the southern States were to pass a 


aw of this kind, would you not be called upon | 
by all the arguments now used in favor of this | 


bill, to carry such laws into effect? Mr. C. con- 
cluded by saying that the bill was calculated to 


destroy all the landmarks of the Constitution, | 


establish a precedent for dangerous legislation, 
and to lead to incalculable mischief. There was 


no necessity for so dangerous an assumption of | 


authority, the State laws being perfectly compe- 
tent to correct the evil complained of. He must 
say, that from the first to the last he was opposed 
to the measure. 


and Kentucky, that this bill would comprehend 
in its provisions all publications touching the sub- 
ject of slavery. 
tion within the provisions of the bill, two qualifi- 
cations were necessary. 


State to which it is transmitted. He thought that 
courts. The object of this bill was to make it the 


to the laws of such States, and not to deliver out 
papers in violation of their laws. The simple 
question was, had this Government the power to 
say to its officers, you shall not violate the laws 
of the States in which you reside? Could it go 
further, and make it their duty to cod 
the States in carrying their laws into effect? This 
was the simple question. Now, could any man 
doubt that Congress possessed the power to pass 
both measures, so that their officers might not 
come in conflict with the State laws? 
looked upon measures of this kind, to prevent 
conflicts between the General and State govern- 
ments, which were likely to ensue, as essentiall 
necessary, for it was evident that when suc 
conflicts took place, the State must have the 
ascendency. 

Mr. C. then briefly recapitulated the principles 
on which this bill was founded, and contended 
that it was in aid of laws passed by the States, 
as far as Congress had the power constitutionally 


to go, and assume no power to prohibit or inter- || 


fere with the publication or circulation of any 
paper whatever; it only declared that the officers 


Was there any one there who would say that the 
States had not the power to pass laws prvhibit- 
ing, and making penal, the circulation of papers 

culated to incite insurrection among theirslaves? 


gress order its officers to abstain from the viola- 
tion of these laws? We do not (said Mr. C.) 
pass a law to abridge the freedom of the press, 


The first was, that it | 
must relate to the subject of slavery; and the next | 
was, that it must be prohibited by the laws of the | 


oy of the postmasters in the States to conform || 
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or to prohibit the publication and circulation of 
any paper whatever—this has been done by the 
States already. The inhibition of the Constitu- 
tion was on Congress, and not on the States, 
who possessed full power to pass any laws they 
thought proper. They knew that there were 
several precedents to sanction this bill. Congress 
had passed laws to abstain from the violation of 
Could any one 
say that the Constitution gave to Congress the 
power to pass quarantine laws? He had not 
adverted to the message of the President on this 
subject, because he believed that the President 


|| acted from the best motives, and that that part 


- would be put to it; but Congress had no power || 
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| 
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| Senator did, but his objection was, that it did not 
| go far enough; he thought that these papers 
Indeed, he || 





a right to protect themselves which made the bill 


‘| valuable in his eyes; it prevented the conflict 
this was the view that would be taken of it by the | 


| might be safely said, that when different gentle- 


é the principles on which the other founded his 
of the Government should not make their official | 


stations a shield for violating the State laws. | 
| represented to be, how could limitations of power 


| always 


_ the objects of this bill, he had not a word to say{ 
It being admitted that they could, could not Con- | 


of the message was drawn up without sufficient 
reflection. e denied, however, that this mes- 
sage was in conformity with the Constitution. 
It would be directly ubridging the liberty of the 


fewer for Congress to pass such laws as the 


2resident recommended. One 


sage he would refer to, whic 
words: 

““T would, therefore, call the special attention of Con- 
gress to the subject, and respectfully suggest the propriety 
of passing such a law as will prohibit, under severe pen- 
alties, the circulation in the southern States, through the 
mail, incendiary publications, intended to instigate the 
slaves to insurrection.”’ 

This was clearly unconstitutional, for it not 
only recommended the prohibition of publications 
andl Gretintion of incendiary papers, (abridging 
the freedom of the press,) but it recommended also 
the infliction of severe penalties, which powers 
were expressly prohibited by the Constitution. 
On no other principle could this ever be defended 
than that it was simply abstaining from a viola- 
tion of the laws of the States. 

The Senator from Kentucky contended that 
this bill was useless, and he (Mr. C.) agreed that 
it WaS SO in one sense, and that was, with or with- 
out this bill, the southern States would execute 
their own laws against the circulation of such 
papers. It was a case of life and death with them; 
and did anybody suppose that they would per- 
mit so many magazines in their bosom, to blow 


art of the mes- 
was in these 


| them to destruction, as these post offices must be, 


Mr. CALHOUN could not concur with the || 
views taken by the Senators from Massachusetts | 


if these incendiary publications continued to be 
circulated through them? While the southern 


|| States contained so many postmasters er 
|| to their institutions, as it was in his own 
In order to bring any publica- | 


tate, 
where almost every postmaster was opposed to 
it, it was absolutely necessary for them to take 
effectual measures for their own security. It was 
the assertion of the principle that the States had 


which would be likely to take place between the 
General and State Governments, unless some 
measure of the kind should be adopted. The 
States had a right to go to the extent of this bill, 
and they would be wanting to themselves and to 
posterity if they omitted to doit. It was on the 
doctrine of State rights and State intervention that 
he supported this bill, and on no other grounds. 

The Senator from Massachusetts objected to 
the returning of those papers whose delivery was 
prohibited. He regretted this as much as the 


should be delivered to the prosecuting officers of 
the States, to enable them to ferret out the designs 
of the incendiaries. A 

Mr. WEBSTER remarked that, in general, it 


men supported a measure admitted to be of a 
novel character, and placed their defense of it on 
different and inconsistent grounds, a very simple 
person might believe, in such case, that there were 
no very strong grounds for adopting the measure. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator 
from South Carolina not only placed their defense 
of the bill on opposite grounds, buteach opposed 


support of it. Where the object to be gained was 
apparently good, and the case urgent, as it was 


stand — powerful opponents, which have 
een urging to despotism? Now, against 


but with constitutional lawyers, there was a great 
difference between the object and the means to 
carry it into effect. It was not the object to be 
gained, but the means to attain it; which they 
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should look to, for though the object mi : 
good, the means might ial be - Hie sue 
tions went to the means, and not to the object; 
and he did not yield the argument because the 
object was a good one, and the case was urgent 
It was better to limit the power, and run the 
risk of injury from the want of it, than to give 
a power which might be exercised in a dangerous 
manner. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania said that this 
bill was calling on Congress to do nothing but to 
abstain from violating the laws of the States, « ]; 
was one thing,”’ said the Senator, ‘for Congress 
to abstain from giving these incendiary papers 
circulation, and another to pass laws saying that 
they shall not be published.’’ But if Congress 
had no mail through which these papers could be 
transmitted, what did the gentleman mean by 
Congress abstaining from giving them circulation? 
It meant that Congress should interfere and should 
create an especial exception as to what should be 
transmitted by their ordinary channel of intellj- 

ence, and that that exception should be caused 
7 the character*of the writing or publication, 

e contended that Congress had not the power, 
drawn from the character of the paper, to decide 
whether it should be carried in the mail or not, 


for such decision would be a direct abridgement 


of the freedom of the press. He confessed that 
he was shocked at the doctrine. He looked back 
to the alien and sedition laws which were so uni- 


versally condemned throughout the country, and 


what wastheir object? Certainly to prohibit pub- 
lications of a dangerous tendency. Mr. W. here 
quoted the sedition law, to show the objects it 
intended to effect. But the deputy postmasters 
must look into the newspaper mail to see if there 
were any publications in it touching the subject 
of slavery calculated to excite insurrections among 
the slaves. 

Now (said Mr. W.) the country would have 
been rent into atoms if the sedition law, instead 
of saying that papers should not be published in 
such and ak a way, had declared that the 
deputy postmasters should have the power to 
search the mails to see if they.contained any 
publications calculated to ** bring the Govern- 
ment into disrepute, promote insurrection, and 
lead to foreign war,” the evils the sedition law 
intendéd to guard against. All the papers de- 
scribed in the law of 99 were unlawful by the 
laws of any of the States, and yet that law which 
had created so much excitement and met with 
such general reprobation contained nothing like 
the power claimed by this bill. Any law dis- 
tinguishing what shall or shall not go into the 
mails, founded on the sentiments of the paper, 
and making the deputy postmaster the judge, he 
should say, was expressly unconstitutional, if 
not recommended by gentlemen of such high 
authority. This bill went beyond the recom- 
mendation of the President, for his recommenda- 
tion was, that the person who circulated the 
papers described by him should be punished by 
severe penalties. oe, this was the old law of 
liberty—there was nota word of previous restraint 
in it as imposed by this bill. Mr. W. then went 
into an argument to show the vagueness of the 
bill in describing the paper, the delivery of which 
was prohibited. Under it it was impossible to 
determine what publications should be prohibited; 
abolition pdenoblats were to be stopped at the 
South, and anti-abolition papers were to be 
stopped at the North. 

In reply to Mr. Bucuanan, he said that he did 
not assume that these prohibited publications 
either were or were not property. All he said 
was, that they ought not to make the deputy 
postmasters the judge, and take away the prop- 
erty without the authority of law. What he had 
to say was, that it was a question of property or 
no property, and that they could not make the 
deputy postmasters the judge of the fact, as he 
could not be a judge of property known to the 
Constitution and the law. ate 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had not anticipated, 
when he first addressed the Senate upon this sub- 
ject, that he should have occasidh to make any 
urther remarks; but the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts had replied to his argument in such & 
special manner, that he felt himself constraine 
to reply to some of his remarks. Now, permit 
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me to say (continued Mr. B.) that he has not at 
ail met the point of my argument. He has in- 
yested this subject with an air of greater import- 
ance and responsibility than it deserves; he has 

ayed around it with all his powers, but without 
touching the real question involved in the dis- 
cussion. 

Congress has no power, says the gentleman, 
to pass any law abridging the freedom of speech 
orof the press. Granted. He most freely admit- 
ted that Congress had no power to touch the press 
at all. We can pass no law whatever either to | 

revent or to punish any publication, under | 
any circumstances whatever. The sedition law 
violated this principle. It punished libels against 
the Federal Government and its officers; and, | 
having met with general reprobation, it was re- 
pealed or permitted to expire by its own limita- 
tion, he did not recollect which. 

Mr. B. said he admitted these premises of the || 

ntleman in their broadest extent; but did they 
justify his conclusions? In order to maintain his 
argument, he must prove that the Constitution, | 
in declaring that Congress shall not _ any law 
abridging the freedom of the press, has thereby, 
and from the force of these terms alone, com- 
manded us to circulate and distribute, through 
our post offices, everything which the press may 
publish, no matter whether it shall promote insur- || 
rection and civil war or not. This is the propo- 
sition which he must establish. All the gentle- 
man’s remarks in favor of the liberty of the press | 
met his cordial approbation; but they did not | 
apply to the constitutional question then under 
discussion. He had argued this question pre- 
cisely as if, in addition to the words already in 
the Constitution, that ‘* Congress shall make no | 
law abridging the freedom of speech or of the | 











press,’’ there had been inserted, ‘‘ or to prevent 
the circulation of any production of the press 
through the post offices.”’ But these words were 
not in the instrument; and the only question was, 
whether the one prohibition could be inferred 
from the other. Mr. B. said he was in favor of 
a plain and literal construction of the Constitu- 
tion. He took it for his guide; and he could 








all its various relations, was yet so impotent to 
revent evil that it must, under the fundamental 
aw which called it into existence, whether it 
would or not, distribute publications tending 


directly to promote servile insurrection, and to | 


produce its own destruction. 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 


HouN] had misapprehended him in one particular. | 


He (Mr. B.) had disclaimed all authority to pass 
this bill derived from State laws, or from any 
other source than the Constitution of the United 
States. He had not said he would vote for a 
similar bill in all cases where the State Legisla- 
tures might think proper to pass laws to prohibit 
the circulation of any publication whatever. He 
considered the passage of such laws merely as 
evidence of the necessity for legislation by Con- 
gress; but he was very far from adopting the 
principle that it should be conclusive evidence in 


| all cases. Congress must judge for itself under 
c 


all the circumstances of each particular case. 


ive control over the Post Office Department in | 


In reply to the Senator from Massachusetts, | 


Mr. B. said that this bill would not be a penal | 
tlaw. Everything like a penalty had been stricken 
| from its provisions, unless the removal of a deputy 


postmaster from office by the Postmaster General 


directed our agent not to violate State laws by 


| distributing publications calculated to excite in- 


surrection. He would not have occasion to study 
all the laws of all the States on the subject of 
slavery, as the Senator from Massachusetts had 
alleged. All that would be required of him was 


to know the laws of the State of which he was a || 


citizen, and to take care not to violate them. 
The gentleman had said that he (Mr. B.) had 
mistaken the recommendation contained in the 
President’s message. Now heundertook to assert 
that this bill was in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of the President, and carried it out in 
all essential particulars. [Here Mr. B. again 
read the last paragraph of the message, which he 
had before read.} Now, sir, (said Mr. B.,) does 
not the President expressly assert that Congress 
has authority to regulate what shall be distributed 
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should appear that the Jaw under which he had 
acted was unconstitutional. 

As to the necessity for passing this bill, he 
should say but a few words. It was very easy for 
gentlemen to say that necessity was the plea of 


tyrants. He admitted it had been so, and would 


|| be so in all time to come. But after all, if we 


possessed the power to legislate in this case, from 
our situation we were compelled to judge whether 
it was necessary to call it into efficient action or 
not. This duty devolved upon us. We could 
not avoid deciding this question. Was it not, 
then, within our own knowledge that the slave- 
holding States had been attempted to be flooded 
with pamphlets and pictorial representations cal- 
culated to excite servile insurrection? Had we 
not seen upon this floor many of these pictorial 
representations, whose direct effect would be to 
excite the wild and brutal passions of the slaves 


| to cut the throats of their masters? Within the 


last few months, had there not been blood shed ? 
and had there not been several attempted insur- 
rections in some of the southern States? These 
facts were incontestable. Believing and knowing 


all this to be true, he said the case of necessity, in 


his judgment, was fully established, and he should 


i vote for the passage of the bill. 


| might be viewed in that light. By it we merely || 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. CUTHBERT was not desirous to throw 
himself into the current of this debate at this time. 


|The position which he held—the infrequency of 


his occupying that floor, and the indisposition 


_ under which he labored, authorized him to expect 


the attention of the Senate for a short time, when 
he should be better able to address them than he 
then was. He therefore hoped the Senate would 


| indulge him in an opportunity of being heard on 


the subject, by postponing it, to be taken up 


| within a very short period. It appeared to him 


that the Senator from Pennsylvania had said pre- 
cisely what should have been said in support of 


| this bill. It appeared to him that that Senator 


had given an unanswerable reply to the Senator 
from Massachusetts on points on which he prin- 
cipally relied for his opposition to the measure 
before them. What (said Mr. C.) is the state of 
the case? The deputy postmaster in one of the 


never consent to interpolate what its framers || through the post offices, and does he not ‘* sug- || States holds in his hand an incendiary publica- 
never intended should be there. They have con- ‘ gest the propriety of passing such a law as will || tion, intended to carry blood and desolation 
jerred upon Congress, in express terms, a general || ‘ prohibit, under severe penalties, the circulation || through the land. Is he bound in duty to hold 
discretion in regard to the Post Office Department; || ‘in-the southern States, through the mail, of || it from circulation? If he gives it to another, the 
and the question then was, shall we exercise it || ‘incendiary publications, intended to instigate || evils intended by that publication will ensue; but 
in the manner proposed by this bill, for the pur- || ‘ the slaves to insurrection?’’? Except that this || then your officer, contends the Senator from Mas- 
pose of preventing servile war, bloodshed, and || bill contained no severe penalties, it was framed, || sachusetts, is bound to deliver it, because you 
disunion? both in its spirit and in its letter, according to || have no power to pass a law abridging the free- 

How had the gentleman from Massachusetts || the suggestion of the President. What other || dom of the press. According to this doctrine, 
met his argument? He says that the principles 





r bill could we pass of a milder character than the || that which an individual cannot do, your officer 
ere which the Senator from South Carolina 


r. CaLnoun] and himself had sustained this || these incendiary publications? Let the Presi- 
bill, were at variance with each other; and that | dent’s recommendation be entitled to what weight 
this of itself was sufficient to cast doubt over the || it might, this bill was in exact accordance with 
measure. But was it the first time the gentleman || it. 
had ever known correct conclusions to be drawn 
from varying or even unfounded premises? The 
bill itself ought not to be condemned for the arga- 
ments of its friends. He would remind the gen- 
tleman of the advice given by a distinguished 
English judge, to a young friend about to occupy || declares that no person shall be deprived of his 
a judicial station in the West Indies, which was, pomes without due process of law. By this 
never to give reasons for his judgments, where it || bill we had not attempted to shield any postmaster 
could be avoided; because his natural sense and || from legal responsibility for his conduct. We 

erception of justice would almost always enable 
im to decide correctly, though he might, and || prescribed for him, as we had done for our other 
probably often would, assign insufficient reasons || agents, the line of his duty. We did not attempt 
for his decisions. This bill ought to be judged || to protect him from the suit of any person who 
y its own provisions, and ought not to be con- || might consider himself aggrieved. ff any indi- 
demned for the reasons in support of it which had || vidual to whom a publication was directed, and 
been advanced either by the Senator from South || who had demanded it from the postmaster and 
Carolina or himself. had been refused, should believe our law to be 


The Senator from Massachusetts had contended 
that this bill conferred upon deputy postmasters 
the power of depriving individuals of their prop- 
erty in newspapers and other publications, in 


violation of that clause in the Constitution which | 


could not do so, if we would. We had merely | 





The Senator from Massachusetts had argued as || unconstitutional, he might bring this question 
though he (Mr. B.) had said, that‘as the end pro- || before the judiciary, and try it, like any other 
| se by this measure was good, he should vote || question. Ail our officers and agents are liable 
or it, notwithstanding the means might be un- || to be sued, and if the law under which they acted 
constitutional. should prove to be unconstitutional, it would 

Mr. WEBSTER explained, and said he had || afford them no protection. On the present occa- 
not imputed to Mr. B. such an ment. sion, we res to proceed inthe spirit of the 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, the Senator did not || common law principle, that any individual may 
mean this imputation; but his argument seemed || abate a nuisance; though he thereby rendered 
to imply as much. However necessary he might || hiniself responsible, in case it should appear after- 
believe this bill to be, if he did not find a clear || wards, that the thing abated was not a nuisance. 
warrant for its passage in the Constitution, it 
ae never have his support. He never could || newspaper, under our law, would be responsible 






ve that this Government, having the exclu- |! in damages to the party aggrieved, in case it 














So here, the postmaster refusing to deliver a || it. The p 


one now before us, to prevent the circulation of || is bound todo. It appeared to him that the ob- 


| vious necessity of this law was to prevent the 


| post office agents from committing a criminal 


| offense against the laws of the States, and then 
| shielding himself under the post office law. But 
| the Senator from Massachusetts had not met this 
| point, but had rather evaded and played around 
it. This was a question which should not be 
| discussed with the chicanery of a pettifogging 
lawyer, but should be considered with those en- 
| larged ideas and noble sentiments which belong 
| to the statesman. They should argue it as be- 
| came enlightened patriots anxious to promote 
harmony and good feeling through our common 
country, and to preserve all its parts from the 


|| dangers of insurrection. 
| 


e denied that property could be affected by 


|| this law, as contended by the Senator from Mas- 
|, sachusetts. There could be no property in these 
|| incendiary publications. The postmaster holds 
|| in his hand that which by the laws of the States, 
|| is: in the condition of stolen property, and he is 


bound to give it back. He holds in his hand 
what, by his own judgment, he considers not to 
be property —which his own judgment condemns; 
he is therefore bound to resign it. The Sen- 
_ator from Massachusetts said, rightly, that the 
| person to whom this publication 1s directed may 
| come forward and demand it, under the provision 
| of this law. Now, if the Senator thought there 
‘was anything wanting in this provision of the 
bill, why did he not propose an amendment? If 
he did propose any, he (Mr. C ) had not heard 
y is not to be destroyed; it must 





! be returned to him who sent it. 


| Im another point of view, (Mr. C. said,) the 
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stmaster must judge whether these papers are 
egal or not. He hol s in his hand papers which 
the laws of his State have said shall not be cir- 
culated, under a penalty. Is he not to decide 
whether he shall incur that penalty or not? How 
stood the argument of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetis? He requires that the officer shall vio- 
late the laws of his State, or that the General 
Government shall protect him init. With regard 
to the members that compose the Senate, every 
gentleman was conscious in his own breast of a 
strong desire to prevent the evils of a servile war 
in the southern States. Of this he was confident. 
But with regard to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, he should be guilty of a want of candor if 
he allowed him that clearness of judgment which 
belonged to the statesman; he should be wanting 
in that sincerity of heart on which he had ever 
prided himself, if he declared his conviction that 
the honorable Senator had treated this subject 
with the liberal and impartial spirit it deserved. 
The gentleman’s course had uniformly been op- 
posed to all those measures which tended to quiet 
the country, and healed those sectional dissen- 
sions which disturb the Union. 

When a largeand overwhelming vote was taken 
in the Senate, on the motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, believed by all to be so necessary 
to settle a question threatening the most fearful 
consequences, it was held to be highly desirable 
that there should be a unanimous vote. Yet, on 
an occasion when the Senator could well have 
shown a desire to harmonize and conciliate, his 
vote was found inthe negative. Again,the Senator 
from Massachusetts had put forth a paper calcu- 
lated to excite great distrust in the body of the 
people affected by it. He alluded to the resolu- 
tions, adopted at a meeting held in Boston, on 
the subject of slavery, of which the gentleman 
was said to be the author, in which it was declared 
that Congress had the power to regulate the 
transfer of slaves from one State to another. Mr. 
C. said that he had addressed the Senate but 
seldom, and, as he wished to be heard on this 
subject more at large when his health was bet- 
ter, and under more favorable circumstances, he 
hoped the Senate would indulge him by a post- 
ponement. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that he had heard the 
remarks of the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Cutn- 
BERT} with attention and with respect, and con- 
sideving his speech of a personal character, it 
became him to notice it; but as the gentleman 
proposed to discuss this subject more at large 
when his health was better, and, as he said, under 
circumstances less tending to irritation, he should 
postpone his reply till then. He should hear 
the gentleman wi leasure, and he looked for- 
ward to it with aa solicitude, and should en- 
deavor to reply to him according to his best 
abilities. Mr. W. then entered into a lengthy 
reply to the remarks of Mr. Bucnawnan, in the 
course of which he contended that the law was 
unnecessary, because the States had at present 
the power to punish the deputy postmasters who 
should circulate incendiary publications in viola- 
tion of their laws. 

Mr. BUCHANAN did not rise again to argue 
the question. He did not feel any petty desire 
to have the last word. He should now merely 
remark that the Senator from Massachusetts, in 
his last observations, had done nothing more than 
again to restate his proposition, without offerin 
any new argument in its support. He reminde 
him of another powerful man, in the ancient time, 
who was condemned to roll a large stone to the 
top of a mountain, which was always falling 
back upon him, and which he never could accom- 
plish. The gentleman’s position was one which 
even his great powers did not enable him to main- 
tain. 

Mr. B. should not again have risen but for the 
purpose of making a —— remark. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts had just expressed the 
opinion that deputy postmasters be pun- 
ished, under State authority, for circulating in- 
flammatory pamphlets and papers in violation of 
State laws. If this be true, then all the power 
over the post office which we confer by this bill 
already exists in the States. The effect of it, then, 
will be nothing more than to express our assent 
to the exercise of a power over deputy postmas- 
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| ters by the States, which the gentleman admits to 
exist already. Upon this principle there can be 
| no objection to the adoption of the present meas- 
ure. 
Mr. CUTHBERT only rose to repeat the re- 
quest that the Senate would, by the postpone- 
ment of the subject to a short day, allow him an 
opportunity of being heard on it when his health 
was better. 
|_ Mr. C. then moved to lay the bill on the table; 
which motion was lost. 

The bill was then rejected by the following 
vote: 

YEAS — Messrs. Black, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
| Cuthbert, Grundy, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Man- 


gum, Moore, Nicholas, Porter, Preston, Rives, Robinson, 
Tallmadge, Walke 


White, and Wright—19. 


of Illinois, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Hub- 

| bard, Kent, Knight, Leigh, McKean, Morris, Naudain, 

| Niles, Prentiss, Ruggles, Shepley, Southard, Swift, Tipton, 
Tomlinson, Wall, and Webster—25. 


ADMISSION OF MICHIGAN. 


REMARKS OF HON. G. L. KINNARD, 
OF INDIANA, 


In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 8, 1836, 


In Committee of the Whole House, on the bill for the 
admission of Michigan into the Union. 


Mr. KINNARD said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: Such is the lateness of the 
hour, and the impatience of the committee, I shall 
ask their indulgence for a few moments only. 
The frequent allusions to the State which sept me’ 
here seem to require that I should say something 
on this subject. 

It is true, sir, I have differed from two of m 
friends and colleagues with regard to the boundar 
bill which was laid on the table yesterday. It 
has seldom happened that I have differed in 
opinion with those gentlemen; and when I do 
differ with them, particularly in relation to mat- 
ters that are supposed to concern Indiana, it is 
always with a regret as sincere on my part as, I 
know, is their devotion to the prosperity and 
honor of that State and of the country. 

I did not conceive that any very important 
consequences were involved, one way or the 
other, in the vote by which the boundary bill 
was laid on the table. I thought at the time, and 
do still think, that if that bill had been passed, 
there would have been ores the most plain and 
direct mode of settling the boundary question; 
and in our legislation we should then have avoided 
the necessity of blending it with the provisions 
and propositions upon which the State of Michi- 
gan is to be admitted into the Union. 

I am not prepared to agree with those who 
regard this question, and the ensuing presidential 
election, as having any connection or dependence 
— each other. Whatever may be the feelings 
of some gentlemen, these two concerns seem to 
me to be very wide apart; at least they ought to 
be, so far as the action of the House is concerned. 
I do not know of any one opposed to the admis- 
sion of Michigart, after the passage of any bill to 
settle the ae Whether that requisition 
be indispensable, I will not now undertake to 
decide, but it surely presents the only ground for 
resisting her application. As to other considera- 
tions connected with the presidential question, I 
feel incapable of being actuated by them; and 
the opinions which I am known to entertain with 
respect to that election, forbid the idea that I 
could have been governed, in the vote which I 

ve, by any other than a desire to discharge my 

uty in this House. My obligation to sustain 
the constitutional rights of = own State, or of 
any other, is poate to all other considera- 
tions; it is infinitely above any wish to promote 
the political elevation of any man living, or the 
triumph of any party in this country. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Vixron,] is one which ma 
become the more necessary, since the other bill, 
which provides for the same object, has not been 

; and in my opinion that necessity will be 
greater or less, according to the course which 
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Michigan may pursue, and the construction wh; 

that State and Congress may hereafter oe 
the provisions and force of the bill now pendin 

I shall vote for it, however, with the view of 
putting the whole matter beyond dispute and 
misconception hereafter, as far as the constity. 
tional power of this Congress will enable us to 
do at this time. Hereafter, or when Michigan 
is admitted, Congress will have no right to insist 


regard to boundaries, or anything 
else which may be contained in the Constitution 
with which she may be brought into the Confed. 
eracy. This is, therefore, the only time when 
we can, with propriety or justice, refuse what 
she demands, or restrict the rights and privileges 
which she claims at our hands. If we fail to do 


between Ohio and Michigan after the latter has 
become a member of the Union and is placed 
upon an equal footing with the other States, | 
shall vote from the necessity of the case, and 
from a very natural and anxious hope that the 
result of our proceedings with regard to this sub. 
ject will give repose to all the parties concerned, 

y placing them all, as completely as we now 
can, in possession of their respective rights, 
Nothing is further from my heart than to vote 
or egy A restriction upon the new State 
of Michigan. I can conceive of no reason why | 
should not feel for her interests and rights, as far 
as they are admissible, every degree of solicitude. 
Indiana and Michigan are the nearest neighbors; 
their general permanent interests are the same, 
and the citizens of each are certainly disposed to 
cultivate the most harmonious and friendly feel- 
ings; and I do therefore regret the existence ofa 
dire necessity which neither Michigan nor Con- 
gress can escape. 

We must settle this dispute by choosing the 
most plausible and rightful of the alternatives 
which are presented tous. If we do not, we shall 
behold increased excitement growing out of the 
present state of things. As fast as time pro- 
esses, the evil will grow in magnitude, and it 
will be still further beyond our reach to apply 
any satisfactory, proper, and peaceful remedy. 
ir, as an American, as a man who has been 
reared in the West, I have always felt the strong- 
est aversion to the restrictions which are imposed 
by this Government upon the new States as fast 
as they come into the Union. I have witnessed 
their effects upon the prosperity of those States. 
I have always been bold to declare the opinion, 
that not one of those States has been in fact ad- 
mitted to that equal condition with the old States 
which this Government promised, and which Vir- 
inia undertook to guaranty when she ceded the 
orthwest Territory to the United States. While 
I am anxious to modify your policy towards the 
West, I know that we cannot throw off the burden 
which, by a sort of compact, the new States have 
taken upon themselves one after another. The 
other States that are to succeed must advance in 
the same road, bearing the same restrictions upon 
their sovereignty which their predecessors are 
still laboring under. 

I must here take occasion to correct a misap- 

rehension into which the gentleman from Ohio 
Emr. Vinton] has fallen, and at the same time 
thank him for the a which he paid to 
Indiana, in expressing his opinion of the ability 
of the argument adopted by her General Assem- 
bly in reference to this subject. But, in the pro- 
ceedings alluded to, Indiana did not, as_ the 
honorable gentleman seems to think, urge Con- 
gress to reconfirm her northern boundary. As 
she denies that you have constitutional authority 
to impair the permanency of the boundaries laid 
down in her constitution, so she has not call 
upon you to reaffirm them. She contends that 
her constitutional limits are not subject to the 
control of Congress or to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. That is the ground on which 
she has at once placed herself, with a prompti- 
tude and unanimity honorable to her public coun- 
cils; and, in coming to that decision, her General 
Assembly has enacted the proudest page of her 
legislative history. To adhere to it is the high 
duty she has to perform, for which the fortitude 
and patriotism of her people will, I trust, be 
ample security. 
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AMENDING THE JOURNAL. 


REMARKS OF HON. S. WILLIAMS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 15, 1836, 


Upon the motion of Mr. Apams to amend the Journal of 
the 13th of the same month. 


Mr. WILLIAMS said: 
Mr. Speaker: Inasmuch as the proposition to 
amend the Journal, now under consideration, 
rew out of a motion made by me for the pre- 
vious question, I consider it my duty to make a 
few remarks in justice to the Speaker and to those 
who sustained the decision of the Chair upon the 
appeal made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Apams.] If I understand the propo- 
sition to amend, it is to permit the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to have placed upon the 
Journal his intentions and reasons for claiming 
the floor when the Speaker had decided that I was 
entitled to it. In the first place, I deny the right 
of any member upon this floor to have his inten- 
tions and reasons for supporting and maintaining 
any proposition under consideration piaced upon 
the Journal. Sir, suppose we adopt the rule that 
each member shall have his intentions and rea- 
sons for every vote he gives, orevery position he 
assumes, placed upon the Journals of this House, 
when would we be able to close the present ses- 
sion of Congress; and when, I would ask, would 
the Clerk be able to make up the Journal? Sir, 
it would be endless, and worse than useless, to 
attempt such a course. As well might I ask to 
have my reasons placed upon the Journals for 
demanding the previous question, as for the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts to ask to have his 
intentions and reasons placed upon the Journals, 
why he concluded and determined in his own 
mind that he was entitled to the floor in preference 
tome. If I understand the reading of the Jour- 
nal, it is made up in the usual way, and, accord- 
ing to the customs and rules of parliamentary 
usages; and I for one am against any change or 
innovation to suit the caprice and whim of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] or 
ee gentleman. 

y main object in rising, Mr. Speaker, upon 
the present occasion, is not to discuss the pro- 
priety of the amendment, but merely to state the 
facts as they occurred and took place upon the 
occasion to which this amendment of the Journal 
has reference. When the bill to admit the State 
of Arkansas into the Union was taken up, ex- 
yer we were to have a long, protracted, and 

might say, a useless debate, I determined to 
call the previous question, and, immediately upon 
the annunciation by the Speaker of the question 
upon the reading of the bill a third time, I rose 
and addressed the Chair; and as I then thought, 
and yet believe, (and as several gentlemen around 
me thought,) I was entitled to the floor. The 
ons however, announced the gentleman from 

assachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] who thereupon 
moved his amendment, sent it to the Chair, and 
it was read by the Clerk. As soon as the Clerk 
read the amendment, I addressed the Speaker; 
the Speaker announced the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. I then remarked that I considered it of 
more importance to vote and to do the business of 
the people, and return home to our constituents, 
than to sit here and hear long and tiresome abv- 
lition speeches, and I therefore moved the pre- 
vious question, The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] who, I believe, was upon 
his feet all this time, never pretended to claim 
the floor; and when the Speaker, and not until 
then, entertained my motion for the previous 
question, and announced from the chair that the 
previous question was demanded, did the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. at pretend 
to claim the floor; and when he did claim it, I 
then took my seat, not with an intention of 
yielding the loor to the gentleman, but for the 
purpose of waiting the decision of the Speaker 
who was entitled to the floor; and the Speaker, 
imagining, | suppose, by my sitting down, that 
I had yielded the floor, announced the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. I then rose from my seat, 
and remarked that I claimed the floor. The 
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rules of the House I was entitled toit. I remarked 


again that I did claim the floor. The Speaker | 


then decided that 1 was entitled to it, and to my 


mind it is a very clear proposition that I was | 
entitled to the floor; for if the gentleman from | 
Massachusetts was entitled to the floor, because | 


of his having moved the amendment to the bill, 
in preference to me or any other member of the 
House, (which proposition, by-the-by, I deny,) 
the time at which he should have claimed the 


floor was when I addressed the Speaker, or as | 


|| Soon thereafter as he could have done so, and not 
to wait until I gave my reasons for moving (and 
having actually moved) the previous question, 
and until the Speaker had entertained my motion, 
and distinctly announced from the chair that the 
previous question was demanded. It was then 
too late for the gentleman from Massachusetts to 


claim the floor, if he would have been otherwise || 


entitled to it, which I deny. There is no rule of 
this House which entitles the mover of a er 
sition to the floor in preference to all the other 


members of this House. We are all, in that || 
respect, upon an equal footing. I therefore have || 


no hesitation in saying that the Speaker decided 
correctly, and the House did right in sustaining 


his decision; and I am equally clear and certain | 
that the reasons given, and intended to have been | 
given, by the gentleman from Massachusetts, || 
why he thought he was entitled to the floor, | 


should not be placed upon the Journal. I shall, 
therefore, vote against the proposed amendment. 








LAND DISTRIBUTION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. W. BOULDIN, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In THE Hovste or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 7 and 16, 1836, 


On the commitment of the Senate bil] to appropriate, for 
a limited time, the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands ef the United States, and for granting land to cer- 
tain States. . 

The motions pending were the following: 


1. By Mr. Carr, to commit the bill to the Committee on 


the Public Lands ; 


2. By Mr. Gittet, to the Committee of Ways and 
Means; 

3. Mr. Denny moved instructions to the committee to 
report the bill on the ensuing Wednesday, without amend- 
ment. 

June 16—Mr. Kinnarp moved to amend Mr. Denny’s 
instructions so as to amend the bill and provide for dispos- 
ing of the public lands to actual settlers, in limited parcels, 
at prices stfficient to reimburse the United States for the 
expense of acquiring, surveying, and selling said lands. 


Mr. BOULDIN spoke as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: The whole question, then, at 
this time, is this: To what committee shall this 
bill be referred? It is of the utmost importance 
that it should be referred to the proper committee. 
I feel a desire to make a few remarks upon this 
bill, and shall make but few. I feel much interest 
in this subject, and my constituents, I am sure, 
feel much; the whole nation is alive to the import- 
ance of it—I mean the distribution of the public 
revenue, or rather, as it is generally called, the 
surplus revenue. Sir, I have heard it from all 
sides, and most emphatically said and reiterated 
from the school in politics to which the gentle- 


| man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Denny] is attached, | 


fand he himself has often and over and again re- 
eated,) that the surplus revenue of the United 
tates is dangerous to the people—dangerous to 
the Government of the United States—hostile to 
the purity of our institutions; and that it ought 
not to be permitted thus to endanger all that is 
dear to us—ought not to be permitted to exist in 
sums so large. 
A natural inquiry—an all important inquiry— 
here arises: How came this great evil in exist- 
| ence? Whocreated it? What was it created for? 
| I héar the same song ringing in my ears from 
morning till night, ‘*the danger of the surplus 
revenue.”’ Jf know it is dangerous to the people, 
for I see and know and feel its effects. But who, 
sir, created it? The very men who now seek most 
to alarm us with its fearful consequences. The 





Speaker then said if*I claimed the floor, by the 
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— men who said and insisted that nothing 
could secure the prosperity of the people of the 
Union but the very measure that gave birth to 
| this dreadful calamity that hes befallen us, and 
without continual sustenance from which it would 
immediately Janguish away and perish and pass 
out of existence. And, sir, who are they? Are 
they not the friends of this bill and of the Ameri- 
|, can system? Who do its friends take pride in 
‘claiming as the father of both? Perhaps, how- 
| ever, Alexander Hamilton was the true father of 
the American system. Butanother distinguished 
/ gentleman claims that system as his offspring, 
and his friends do so likewise, and he feels for it 
/ the never-dying attachment of a father to his 
offspring. ho is the father of this land bill, if 
| he is not? How often and how long have we all 
| heard and talked of the American system and the 
land bill? To whom has universal reputation 
er it? Who sustained this very bill in another 
| body lately with such ardor and eloquence as is 
seldom rivaled anywhere by any man, if it was 
not the father of the American system? Did not 
the bill, in its original state, contain a provision 
that this money, when distributed, should be 
spent by the States in internal improvements and 
|| schools? I cannot, from these and many other 
|| reasons, but feel an apprehension that there is @ 
| desire, by this means and others, among the 
friends of this American system, to revive and 
| continue it in existence. I have, therefore, a 
|| great choice as to what committee shall take 
charge of the bill. 

| 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] and 
| the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Denny] 
| seemed to Agree in part, and disagree in part. 
|The one thought this surplus produced most 
mischief in one way, and the other in another 
way; but both agreed that its effects are dreadful, 
and will be worse. Sir, I own the evil is great, 
and the remedy difficult and doubtful; but who 
produced it? hat is the remedy? To whom 
| shall we fly for relief? These are questions as 
natural as they are important. We have seen 
who produced it. Now, sir, shall we fly to the 
| same quarter for relief? If it was brought on us 

by them without knowing the effects, it ahows a 

want of forecast. If designedly, knowing at the 

same time the effects likely to be produced, then 
surely we must infer that they think they have 

a remedy. They were warned of the evil, and 

implored to desist from it. The answer was, 

that without this protecting system, this tributary 
| duty system, this ‘‘American system,”’ the coun- 
try could not prosper. 

Now the thing is done, and the money collected 
/and in hand, and that in defiance of all who 
| thought with us, who were opposed to it, of the 
| injustice of the measure as well as of its fearful 

consequences, the very men who produced the 

evil are loudest in complaints against it and 
against the Administration, and the opposers of 
| the whole plan that produced it, because it is in 
| existence. True, if the President had not, by 
| his veto, put a stop ora check to the progress of 
|| expenditures for internal improvements by the 
| Federal Government, we should have no surplus; 
| but we should have had the tariff, the internal 
| improvement, and the bank, in all their strength. 
| If, then, we raise the money and distribute it 
|| among the States, and by that means carry on the 
American system in a new way, what would be 
the difference? Simply this: we should have to 
pay for collecting and distributing (instead of col- 
ecting only) this surplus revenue. This would 
| be the whole difference in effect, and so increase 
| the tariff to that extent. 
I prefer to intrust the care of this evil to those 
| who were against the creation of it and are op- 
| posed to the continuance of it. The father, and 
| all the most devoted friends of the bill, were 
friendly to the creation of thissurplus, and friendly 
| to all the measures that are calculated to supply 
the fountain from which it must continue to be 
| fed, if fed at all. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dexwy] 
said the bill ought to go into the hands of those 
who had no ere, on the subject. Then, sir, 
| it would go where | would be more willing than 
|| he would to see it go. It would go out of this 
| House, for there is nobody here’that has no feel- 

ing about it. Who here has no feeling on the 


| 
| 
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none? i 
feeling about it? Iam free to admit, sir, 
have a great deal of feeling on the subject, and so 
has the whole nation. Yet, if we should now be 
brought to the point of the bayonet about the dis- 
tribution of it, as we were on account of the 
gathering of it, and the Union at hazard, and the 
whole nation in a ferment, it is then that a certain 
entleman, who has the reputation of being the 
ather of this project,as he was of the other, after 
having raised such a degree of heat that it would 
again seem as if the Union itself would be dis- 
solved, may perhaps again interpose and arrest 
the consequences, and again obtain the credit of 
making peace, after having had awarded to him 
that of causing the war. Sir, 1 am unwilling to 
intrust this particular subject to any man, or the 
supporters of any man, who raised the money at 
the hazard of the dissolution of the Union, to be 
distributed back among the States for purposes of 
internal improvement, or upon charity. 

[am anxious not to send it into the channel 
into which the friends of the American system 
wish to send it, for the very reasons that have 
been urged for doing so. Ido not know as yet 
what I may think the best to be done with the 
money; but I do know that I wish the American 
system defeated. I know it has been said often 
that this Administration have done nothing that 
the South had expected from it; that the Dresi- 
dent was, and is, an internal improvement man, 
a tariff man, and a bank man. I care bit little 
for charges, and not much more for abstract 
opinions; but I have great reliance upon actions, 
especially if long persevered in, and under-diffi- 
culties. Sir, the present Chief Magistrate is the 
first President, from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, who has ventured to advise or hint the 
least abatement of this protective system, as far 
as my recollection vane. While he is advising, 
message after message, that it should be reduced, 
I find the internal improvement system suddenly 
arrested, the tariff brought to a stand, and after- 
wards reduced, and a recharter of the Bank of 
the United States refused. What did the South 
desire of him more than to put down the bank, 
the internal improvement system, and protecting 
duty system, commonly called tariff, in short, the 
American system? 

But it has been said, sir, though checked or 
put down during this Administration, it has not 
contributed to “1d it; that the President, and a 
majority in Congress, are in favor of them all. 
Heaven protect me from being a favorite, if this 
is the fate of favorites. But I will go into no 
argument in answer to this charge, further than 
merely to refer to a declaration made by the 
father of the system himself. Alluding to the 
President of the United States, and the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, during the panic session, he 
said: ‘‘ Internal improvement dead at his feet, 
‘(the President’s;) Bank of the United States 
* prostrate under his conquering hand; tariff just, 
* not annihilated; and this is the man that Penn- 
* syivania delights to honor.”’ 

Yow, sir, who ought to know, who does know 
better than that gentleman who has inflicted this 
cruelty to his own offspring? Sir, it is, for the 
most part, the first love that sticks. His heart 
was early fixed on this system, and that attach- 
ment can only be extinguished with life. I grant 
it ardent—I am sure it is sincere; and I think it 
folly to expect it to give way now. Wouldat- 
tachment thus indelible, judgment so profound, 
acumen so penetrating, research so unwearied, as 
will be accorded by all to the father of the Amer- 
ican system, likely mistake the friends for the 
foes of the apple of his eye? I think not. I 
cannot but believe that he knew the President 
had been chiefly instrumental in putting down 
this system—a system which is hideous to the 
eyes and hateful to the feelings of many of the 
South, who, with myself, have suffered long and 
— under it. I cannot but recognize this 

ill as a renewal of the system—a scheme to get 
a hold on the States, to induce them to commence 
internal improvements on their own account, 
looking to Congress for the money. Suppose 
them, then, half finished; what would be the 
natural consequence? Would not the States be 
tempted to submit to a high tariff to finish them? 


subject? What committee of this House has | It is in vain to say that States cannot be tempted. 
Did the gentleman himself aes ne 
t 


} 
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| 
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| 
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| who were, and are, and will be opposed to the || 





| with the rules, and orders, an 


| money, we could not get it. 
| good for nothing, whether the charter had ex- 
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‘* Lead us not into temptation’’ will apply as well 
to States as to men. How many men of the 
boldest spirits have been thus tempted by the 
miser, brought into his snares, and thus become 
his slaves? Sir, is not this the evident effect, if 
not the object of the bill under consideration ? 
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| 


I am willing to have the advice of an intelligent | 


committee, for I am in doubt what is the best 
thing to be done with this money. I understand 
that this House is divided into two parties on the 
object of this bill. One in favor of high duties 
or taxes—protecting duties—the American sys- 
tem—and the other against it. I do not wish the 
bill to go into the hands of the friends of this 
system. I wish it to go into the hands of those 


renewal of it. 


Is there such a committee in this 
House ? 


If there be, I wish it referred to that | 


committee. Sir, I am not very well acquainted 
i d 


committees, an 
arties of this House. I know much better where 
do not wish the bill to go, than where I do 
want it to go. If there be a committee who 
thought that the whole supposed sixty millions 
of surplus ought to have remained in the United 


| States Bank, with a capital of not much more 


than half that amount, while the amount of sur- 
plus is constantly accumulating—who thought 
the Bank of the United States had a mortgage on 
our surplus fund as long as the bank continued, 
or as long as ay were good, in consideration 
of $1,500,000, to be paid by installments, I do 
not wish it to go to that committee. 

By the way, Mr. Speaker, what a strange con- 
tract this must have been! If we applied while 
the charter remained, and they were good for the 
If when they were 


pired or not, we could not getit. Though pushed 
for money to such a degree as to be obliged to 


/execute such a mortgage as this, still we have 


had from the execution of the mortgage more 


| than the sum obtained, or rather promised, de- 


posited without interest with them. They pro- 
posed that Congress should grant them exclusive 
privileges, and offered to pay for them. After 
chaffering, it was agreed that for so much money 
to be paid by installment, and for service to be 
rendered by them to the United States, to wit: 
that they would hold their revenues in their banks 
and pay the money out when it was required, the 
charter was granted; and to enable the bank to 
pay according to their contract, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was directed to pay the revenues 


| into their banks, in order that they might be able 





to execute this part of their contract. If the 
Secretary at any time thought proper to place it 


| elsewhere, he was authorized to do so, ts he had 
| always been before. 


Of course, if the money 
was not paid into the bank, they had no risk of 
holding or trouble in paying out. They whipped 
thisaround into a mortgage on our surplus funds, 
and it seems to me an attempt was made to dra- 
goon a gallant nation into submission to this 
monstrous pretension. And, sir, what is the sur- 

lus revenue? It must be the balance in the 
Tecsemer after an economical administration of 
the Government. If aman buy or obtain a mort- 
gage on an interest in an estate, he has the right 
to superintend the executor, and see that he run 
into no unnecessary expenses. If the bank had 
such a mortgage as the one supposed, she had a 
right to superintend all our disbursements of 
money and keep us within economical bounds. 
God grant that anything could keep us withie 
the bounds of economy. 

But had we the right to reduce the tariff, and 
thus the surplus, to which, by this view of the 
subject, the best was entitled by purchase or 
mortgage, while they had this lien on us? Had 
I ever believed that such a bargain had been con- 
stitutionally made, I would have held the nation 
bound to carry it into effect. But I never believed 
it. If there be any committee who thought so, 
or, thinking so, thought it ought to be renewed 
and recharted, I do not wish this bill to go to 
that committee. I view them all, bank, internal 
improvement by the Federal Government, and 
tariff, to be the American system. You make no 
internal improvement without money; and you 
cannot get money without some place to go to for 


| 
i 
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it. True, the tariff brings it, but you must have 
a place to put it. The Government dues you can 
pay away; but you must hoard up when yoy 
go for the great improvements, or go in debt 
hether there be any necessary connection or 
not, there is great intimacy among the friends 
of each. There are some who are against the 
Bank of the United States, but would ransack 
heaven and earth for arguments, if they could 
find them, to prove that we cannot live withoy, 
it; that the public money is safe nowhere else. 
Sir, if there be a committee, who a short time 
since told us, in substance, that but for the mercy 
of the French, and the good behavior of a certain 











| other honorable body not far off, we should have 


been utterly destroyed, our whole Atlantic coast 
set on flames, and who now, fearing that this 


| surplus, or a part of it, should be spent in forti. 


fying the country, now tell us that we have 
whipped the British, who had been too strong for 
the world—who say we are double as strong in 
numbers, and four-fold in money and fortifica- 
tions, and what do we want with fortifications? 
[ do not wish this bill to go that committee. 

While all was tranquillity at home, and peace 
abroad, high prices for every article, the fruit of 
industry bore a fair price, and health and pros. 
perity prevailed through the land, still there were 
many who were not happy—who foretold evil to 
come,andevenathand. Now that we have war, 
the cry is the same. While we had no money, 
but were in debt, the cry was the same; and now 
we have money beforehand, the cry is still the 
same; and at last this direful evil of having more 
money than we know what to do with has come 
uponus. I would compare these evil prophets to 
the Rain Crow. His mate happens to be on her 
nest, setting for weeks to bring her young into 
life, in the most rainy season of the year. Lonely 
and dissatisfied, he keeps an unwearied com- 

laint, while his mate sits silent and patient in 
nest. Rain comes plentifully during this sea- 
son, and he is denominated the Rain Crow, with- 
out his knowing or caring anything about the 
rain. So these prophets who prophesy evil, and 
only evil, must at last prove true prophets. It is 
certain, | suppose, that some of them at least 
know the time and the means of raising this 
money, but expected it to be laid out long Ses 
collected, in internal improvements. So that as 
to the ev of having accumulated this vast sum, 
they were as ignorant, and perhaps more igno- 
rant, than those who are opposed to the internal 
improvement by the Federal Government. The 
evil, however, has come upon us; and I acknow!- 
edge it to be great, the remedy difficult, and suc- 
cess doubtful. 
of some appropriate committee. 

There is a remedy which I have not ventured 
even seriously to think of putting to practice, 
much less to hint to you before. But, sir, sup- 

ose that committee, in their wisdom and patriot- 
ism, in order to put a check or a stop to the 
dreadful and growing evil, should suggest to this 
House the propriety of reducing the taxes to the 
wants of the Government, what would you think 
of it? Who would, or could, or ought to com- 
plain of it? Would it be a class of people loud 
in complaints and brilliant in imagination, to 
magnify the evil of the surplus, and prompt to 
foretell the utter ruin of us all, should this sur- 
plus continue to accumulate?—who would tell 

ou that the evil might be thus remedied and the 
calenah of the nation saved, but their manufac- 


tures destroyed? 


The balance of the nation would be saved, but 
they would have to give something more for land, 
if they wished to purchase, should the sale of the 
public lands be stopped. 

Mr. Speaker, though this seems to be a remedy 
so natural, simple, and certain, I am afraid almost 
even to hint or to hope that ony commitee will 
so report, lest I should be told of breach of com- 
promise, breach of faith. Sir, 1 do not wish to 
render myself liable to such a charge by any 
suggestion. Butif any class have such a hold 
on our faith are the Pio: Will they insist 
on the pound of flesh ? Will theydo worse? Will 
they destroy themselves and us, to have their 
contract literally executed? I can hardly think 
there is such a one in existence; but if there be, 
let faith be kept, though we all perish. 


I am anxious to hear the advice 
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Mr. Speaker, I am under the perfect conviction } 
that, as the levying these duties so far exceeded | 
the wants of the Government, to favor a few at | 
the expense of the many, had well nigh involved 
ys in civil war, 80 the distribution of sums so 

must threaten the purity of the public func- 
tionaries, and corrupt all the channels of virtue 
and information to the people, and cause our 
simple republican institutions to totter on their || 
foundations. 

Mr. Speaker, sums as. large as these cannot be 
safe anywhere—either in regard to themselves 








(looking only to their own security) or in regard 
to the purity of those who may be tempted by 
them. Sir, is there anything in the tariff com- 
romise which will justify us to go on taxing 
the people, when the very sums collected will 
hazard the peace and security of the Union, and 
endanger everything that can be dear to freemen? 
[Mr. Bovtpin’s remarks were not concluded 
when the orders of the day again arrived, and he 
was prevented from bringing them to a close.} 








PENSIONS TO INDIAN FIGHTERS. 


REMARKS OF HON. R. BOON, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 11, 1836, 


Made in Committee of the Whole ; the subject then under 
consideration being a proposition made by Mr. C. ALLAN 
to extend the provisions of the pension system to all those 
who were engaged in the Indian wars from the year 1781 
to 1795. i 
Mr. BOON said that he would detain the com- 

mittee but a very short time, as his only object 

in — was to reply very briefly to the objections 
which had been urged against the measure = 
osed by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 

wring bir whose opinions Mr. B. said he had 

a very igh regard. The gentleman from New 
York had stated, that to extend the pension sys- 
tem to the three months’ men, and to those who 
were engaged in the Indian wars, would be a 
drain upon the Treasury of more than four mil- 
lions of dollars. Sir, (said Mr. B.,) suppose 
this estimate to be correctly stated, for what 
better or nobler purpose could such an amount 
of the public treasure be expended? When I first 
came into Congress, some ten years since, the 
old Indian fighters who then stood at the bar of 
this House, and petitioned Congress to compen- 
sate them for services rendered in defense of their 
country, and for property taken and destroyed 
by the enemy, were then told that they might go 
home to live in penury and want the remaining 
remnant of their days, as there was a large 
national debt to pay, and an empty Treasury to 
meet it. 

Now, sir, we are told that there is in the 
Treasury of the United States some forty or fifty 
millions of dollars, over and above the wants of 
the Government; and yet justice is withheld by 
the Government from those who have fought the 
battles of their country, and who, from old age 
and other causes, are unable to make a comfort- 
able support for themselves and their families. 
Many of them have gone down to their graves, 
and have left a helpless widow, with a family of 
small children, thrown upon the cold charity of 
the world for support. Who, I ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, braved the bloody tomahawk and scalping- 
knife of a savage foe, and gave rise to the settle- 
ment and value of your vast public domain, which 
now yields annually to your Treasury millions 
and millions of dollars? Sir, it was the citizen 
soldiers of the West. Sir, they are the sons and 
grandsons of the revolutionary heroes of the old 
thirteen States of the Union. And now that your 
Treasury is full to overflowing, shall a just reward 
for their patriotic services be longer withheld? 1 
trust not. Shall we now, for the purpose of 
creating a | surplus revenue, to be distributed 
mr ae ore of the Union, thereby 

reating a host of stipendiary pensioners upon the 
Trenaury, whe never performed one hears ser- 
vice to their country, turn a deaf ear to the peti- 
tions and well-founded and just claims of these 
meritorious men, who, by their sacrifices and 
deeds of noble daring, have contributed so much 


| fathers. 


treasuries of the several States should ever be 
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to our present prosperous and happy condition | transmitted to future Congresses, that the first 


as a nation. 


| movement of the Secretary of the Treasury to 


I, Mr. Chairman, would most cheerfully give || call back a single cent of this miscalled deposit, 


my vote to appropriate the last dollar of the sur- | 


plus revenue in the Treasury in compensating || of both 


would be promptly prohibited by a large majority 
louses of Congress? Can any man 


those who have performed service in the defense || doubt that this would be the result? Let us look 


of their country. 
northern and southern States of this Union, where | 
so many millions of dollars of the public treasure 


have been expended for public services rendered, || Congress was obtained from the States. 


I appeal to gentlemen of the || 


back to the days of the Confederation, and re- 
member with what difficulty money sufficient to 
support the Government of the then = 

hen 


and for the defense of the Atlantic sea-board, to || the requisitions were made, some would complain 


pe? amg to the western States. I mean the old | 
soldiers who have been mainly instrumental in 
iving settlement and value to your vast public 
omain. Grant the poor pittance asked for by | 


the friends of this amendment to your pension | 


i 
| 





that to this ver 


that their share of the general fund to be raised 
was too much; others would plead poverty, and 
agree to pay a part; others asked for time, and 
some, I believe, refused to pay at all. I believe 
day large sums of money are 


laws, and, sir, you not only have performed an | due, and unpaid, of the sums called for by the 
| Continental Congress; and what are we now 
our fellow-citizens, but, sir, you and your Gov- || about to do, but to resort to that very system, in 
ernment will have the lasting gratitude of the | theory, to avoid the evils of which the Constitu- 


act of sheer justice toa most meritorious class of | 


survivin 
and children and grand-children of those patriot 
soldiers who have been gathered home to their 
Sir, let it not be said that this Govern- 
ment has subjected itself to the charge of injustice 
or ingratitude towards its faithful sustainers. 








PUBLIC narouten. 
REMARKS OF HON. G. PARKS, 
In THE House or ReprResENTATIVES, 


June 22, 1836, 
On the bill regulating the deposits, a part of which pro- 


OF MAINE, | 


vides for the distribution of the public money among the | 
States, and on the amendment to the same providing that | 


the State treasuries should be the depositories of the 
public money. 


Mr. PARKS said: 


Mr. Speaker: I am well aware of the determ- | 


ination of this House to pass the bill now before 


unwillingness to listen to any remarks upon the 
subject. But, sir,as I intend to vote against this 


| 
| 


| 


| made rapid progress within these walls. 
| moment this money shall have been distributed, 


soldier, and of the surviving widows || tion of the United States was formed? Sir, in 


my view of the case, it would be better, when 
we have too much money on hand, to reduce the 
tariff, to relieve the hard-working people of this 
country from taxation, than thus to distribute it 
to the several States, to be expended by their 
Legislatures, a measure which T baheve will be 
like Pandora’s box—but the mother of evils. 
Mr. Speaker, a growing spirit of extravagance 
and speculation is pervading our whole country. 
Every man is seeking tolive in some other manner 
than by the honest labor of his own hands, This 


| spirit of speculation, if report speaks truly, has 


The 


| this spirit will fly to the council chambers of 


every State, and their legislative halls will exhibit 


| 

| . 

|| such scenes of strife and contest as to who and 
|| what sections of the States shall obtain most of 


duty I owe to myself as well asto my constitu- | 


ents to give, in a very succinct manner, some of 
the reasons which impel me to do so. I am well 
aware that I have no right to expect the atten- 
tion of this House, indisposed as it is to listen to 
gentlemen far more able than myself, from any 
power of arguments that I can offer, or from inge- 


bill whether amended as proposed or not, it is a | 


| | 


| have ever had the 
| heretofore had the disposition, when discovered, 


|| the public plunder, wrung, every cent of it, in 
| some way or other, from the producing portions 
| of the community, as I, for one, dread to look 
; ) re |} upon. But, further, sir, the natural consequence 
us, of its anxiety to do so immediately, and its || 


and tendency of all this is to corrupt the people 
themselves. Its tendency will be to induce thou- 
sands to quit their happy, peaceful, and prosper- 
ous, though laborious avocations, to live and 
gorge on public plunder. If corruption hereto- 
fore has existed in high places, it has been con- 
fined to high places, and the people of the country 

ower, as hey have always 


| toexpelit. We Cae were, sir, to remember 
| that the truest maxim in political economy is to 


nuity of arrangement, or for any eloquence of || take no more money from the pockets of the 


manner with which I can enforce them; I can 


only hope it from that kind courtesy which this || 
House 1s ever willing to extend to one who sel- || ment. By this bill, not content with overlooking 


dom obtrudes his views upon them, and never | 


long. 
And, sir, in the first place I beg leave to extend 
my thanks to the honorable gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Vinton,) for the frankness with 
which he has spoken of this bill by what I con- 
| ceive ought to be its title. In his remarks, he 
observed he would speak of it ‘‘as everybody 
here understands it,’’ “‘as a donation to the 
States.”’ That it is so in truth and reality, is 
one of the reasons why I shall vote against it. 
Sir, I deny the right of this Federal Government 
to raise money from the people, either by taxa- 
tion or otherwise, to be diatriboted among and 
given to the several States of this Union. I ask 
| any one to lay his hand on the Constitution, and 
— out this power—you will look in vain for it. 
t is not in the book, nor do I know that any 
one pretends that it exists. Gentlemen say, 
however, that by the operation of this bill and 
the amendment about to be adopted, no such 
thing as a donation to the States takes place, 
but that the treasuries of the several States are 
merely made depositories for the safe-keeping 
of the public moneys, in the same manner that 
certain local banks now are. This would be true, 
provided it was intended or expected that the 


called upon to repay this money. Sir, every one 
within the hearing of my voice knows that such 
| is not the expectation of a single member of this 
House who will vote for the bill, however differ- 
ent the final result may be. Do we not all know, 
if the present feeling of this House should be 





| 





|| peop 


eee 
—— 


poopie than is absolutely necessary for a safe and 
ealthy administration of the General Govern- 


that maxim ourselves, we are about to tempt 
every State government to do the same. This 
large sum of money, thus ie thrown into 
the treasuries of the States, to be disposed of by 
their Legislatures, will induce them to commence 
great and expensive works of internal improve- 
ment, which, when this money is exhausted, will 
be left in an incomplete and unfinished state, and 
ee direct taxes will have to be laid upon the 

e of the several States to complete them, or 
they will apply to Congress for more money 
through their representatives. 

Sir, the Treasury of the Union may not always 
be in as plethoric a state as it is now; and how 
will the deficiency be supplied? Br an increase 
of the tariff, sir, the tariff. And are the people of 
Maine peeetes for this? Are the constituents 
of gentlemen from the South prepared for this? 
And to this complexion, if this system goes on, 
we must come at last. As I have before ob- 
served, many of the State Legiglatures will be 
encouraged to launch forth upon internal im- 
provements, which they will want money to 
complete; having got the taste of the public blood, 
they will not be satisfied with the first debauch; 
they will clamor for more; and the moment the 
find the public Treasury exhausted, they will 
demand that it shall be replenished from the 
pockets of the people by an increase of the tariff 
of duties, and in this they will be most bates + 
aided by the Representatives of our venerable 
mother, Massachusetts, and by every manufac- 
turer in this country. Do the gentlemen from 


SouthCarolina flatter themselves their 
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compromise will save them? Let me tell those 
a ieeas that they will find it but a rope of 
sand, broken by the first blow of self-interest, 
and that blow given as soon as she will dare to 
do it. 
the people by the Congress of the United States, 
to be ckpended under the direction of the State 
Legislatures, which those Legislatures would, 
under no circumstances, dare to raise them- 
selves. 

Having said thus much, Mr. aeee, as to 
the operation of this bill upon the Union gener- 
ally, permit me to make a few remafks uvon the 
effect it will produce upon my own State, and 
the sea-board and commercial States. 

Maine, a part of which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, is from necessity an extensive commer- 
cial State. The coldness of her climate, the great 
abundance of her ship-timber, and the sterility 
of her soil upon her sea-coast, compel her to be 
so, and well has she fulfilled her destiny. Though 
among the smaller States of this Union, she has 
for many years been the third State in the Union 
as an owner of tonnage. Her canvas whitens 
every sea, her ships are borne onward by every 
breeze. Weare, moreover, from our local situa- 
tion, more exposed in our persons and property 
to the contingencies of war than any of the other 
States of the Union. We are united to the rest 
of the Union but by a line of one hundred and 
thirty miles in extent, while we have a frontier 
on the British provinces of Lower Canada and 
New Brunswick, and on the ocean, of more than 
a thousand miles. Asa member of the Union, 
thus remotely situated,and dangerously exposed, 
and thinly populated, but with more good har- 
bors than in any State of the Union, I might 
almost say than in the whole Union besides, it 
might naturally have been expected that she 
would have been most aeeeny the subject of 
the protection and regard of the General Govern- 
ment. How has it been? Let any member on 
this floor pass along our sea-board and our fron- 
tier, and his cheeks would mantle with shame at 
her neglected and exposed situation. There is 
not a city, a town, or a village es any part of 
her coast or rivers, but might be laid in ashes by 
the very smallest vessel of war that floats on the 
ocean. She seems to have been accepted as a 
member of the Union but to be insulted, abused, 
and neglected. Does a foreign enemy take pos- 
session of a part of the State, you quietly permit 
them to remain there till the warisover. Do you 
want to make a peace with a foreign power with 
whom you are at war, you quietly cede to hera 
pore of our territory, under pretense that the 
ine is in dispute, when that same power, during 
the same negotiations, had demanded a cession of 
that very territory, thus acknowledging our title 
as we claimed it, and indeed as they had marked 
itupon every map of their adjacent provinces they 
had ever made. Our commerce is trammeled by 
an odious and oppressive tariff, and our whole 
sea-coast, the most extensive, I believe, of any 
State in the Union, is left without protection or 
defense. Truly may I say, sir, we seem to have 
been received into the Union only to be derided 
and oppressed. i 

And what is to be our situation under the new 
state of things to commence with the passage of 
this bill? One evil, as I think I have fully demon- 
strated, is an eventual increase of the tariff, which 
will lay the ax at the root of the tree of our pros- 

rity. Our Navy, too, to which we might have 
ooked for some protection in time of war, will 
no longer be increased. Our fortifications are to 
be stopped, or rather, as far as regards my own 
State, not commenced. At the very moment when, 
for the first time, we had engaged the attention of 
Congress, and’when a bill providing for our de- 
fense had already passed the Senate, then comes 
this biting, chilling frost, and freezes up our 
hopes But a few days since I was flattering 
myself with being able to return to the city of 
my home, and say to my fellow-citizens, you are 
no longer overlooked or neglected by the General 
Government, a bill has passed for your defense 
and protection; but, sir, | no longer cherish such 
delusive hopes. No one who was present when 
the news came to this House that this bill had 
passed another body in the other end of this 
Capitol, (the Senate,) and witnessed the effect 
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In this manner taxes will be raised from || the members west of the Alleghany mountains 
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| can never reach their ears until the whole country 
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produced upon members here, can doubt the 


result. 
Sir, it is well known that there is a settled 
determination on the part of a great majority of 


to grant no more money for the defense of the 
Atlantic frontier, either by the Navy or by forti- 
fications. Settled in the fertile valleys of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, with every blessing about them 
which Heaven can bestow, they apparently care 
but little for the safety and protection of their 
brethren upon the rocky and sterile sea-board, 
knowing full well that the war cry of the enemy 


east of the mountains shall have been covered 
and fertilized b¥ the blood and bodies of their 
countrymen. And this is to be done for the sake 
of sharing among the States the money which 
ought to have been applied to far more noble and 
generous purposes. How far this is the spirit of 
patriotism let the people judge. I hope I shall 
peat to have been mistaken in my expectations. 
ixperience alone can teach me that I am. 

I confess that I have been astonished, utterly 
astonished, that any one can be the advocate for, 
or vote this bill. I impeach the motives of none 
who differ from me in this matter. Their reasons 
for the course they take are good ones, probably, 
but I cannot imagine them. In Maine, at least, 
we have nothing to gain, but everything to lose; 
our commerce probably to be eventually destroyed 
by an increasing tariff; our whole coast and 
frontier left without defense; the Navy of our 
country, which might have protected our ships 
at sea, to be neglected and suffered to decay, and 
this, too, when we know it to be inferior to that 
of any third-rate Power in Europe. Sir, it can- 
not be forgotten, it was during this very session, 
but a few months since, when a war was feared 
with France, that it was declared, over and over 
again, and contradicted by no one, that our Navy 
was wholly unprepared to cope with that of 
France; and now national honor, national safety, 
the very first duties and obligations of this Gov- 
ernment, the protection and defense of its citi- 
zens, are to give way, to be sacrificed to the base, 
groveling love of money, and are to remain so 
sacrificed, until this ruinous, corrupting, and 
degrading system shall be Shaaienea. Fhiee. 
and I but hope, that that may be soon the case; 
and if it ever be so, God grant that it may be so 
forever. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the House for the atten- 
tion wick which it has listened to me. I am well 
aware that I have probably not affected a single 
vote, but I have justified myself, I trust, to this 
House, and to my constituents. At any rate, I 
have a higher gratification than either can be to 
me. I have the consciousness that I am acting 
right; nor do I believe that there will be any act 
of my political life, which, in after times, I shall 
reflect on with more pleasure than upon the vote 
I am now about to give. 


PUBLIC DEPOSITS. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. B. ANTHONY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June, 1836, 
On his motion to substitute his proposition in lieu of the 
thirteenth section of the bill from the Senate “ to regu- 
late the deposits of the public money.”’ 


Mr. ANTHONY said: 

Mr. Cuairman: The proposition which I have 
the honor to offer to the consideration of the com- 
mittee, as a substitute for tiie thirteenth section of 
the Senate bill now before us, is one which I sin- 
cerely hope will meet with general approbation. 
This section provides for the deposit of the sur- 
lus revenue of the country among the several 
tates of the Union, and embraces a question of 
vital importance to the people—a question in 
which every member of this House has a deep 
and abiding interest. We should, therefore, care- 
fully deliberate on the best means to effect the 
object we have in view; and it should be our 
earnest endeavor, as far as possible, to harmonize 
and unite conflicting opinions, to obviate, as far 
as practicable, prejudices from every quarter, and 


_ 







Ho. or Reps, 
| without compromiting an 
and amend the bill in suc 
become the law of the land. 
| Mr. A. then proceeded to remark th 
| sidered the ratio of distribution adop 

Senate contrary to the fundamental Principles of 
our Government, whereby taxation and repre. 
| sentation went hand in hand; and he therefore 

believed that representation and distribution 
should be in the same ratio. He had according| 

stricken out the ** Senate’’ from his amendment 
being satisfied that the relative proportion in the 

House of Representatives would approximate 
nearer to panes than any other mode of distriby. 
tion which could be adopted, unless we resorted 
toa new enumeration. He was, however, willin 
to admit that as some of the small States had 
oe fractions, and others had rapidly increased 
and perhaps doubled their population, since the 
last census, they would have some reason to 
complain that they did not receive u fair and 
equal proportion, by allowing them only their 
representative share. 

e proceeded to discuss this question at some 
length, but, at the suggestion of many of hig 
friends, who were fearful that an adherence to 
this change would defeat the amendment in toto, 
he afterwards restored the ** Senate,’’ so as to 
make it correspond in that respect with the bill 
as it came to the House, remarking that if any 
other member should thereafter renew the motion 
to strike out the ‘* Senate,’’ it would receive his 
cordial <aapes. 

Mr. A. then said the bill before the committee 
provides that the surplus money in the Treasury 
on the Ist of January, 1837, shall be deposited 
with the several States in the nature of a loan, for 
which certificates are to be = by the States, 
subject to transfer and sale by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, ‘‘ whenever it shall be necessary to 
meet appropriations made by Congress.”’ 

The substitute differs from the original section 
in this, that it authorizes a deposit of the money 
with the respective States, ‘‘ to be safely kept by 
them, and the faith of the States is pledged to re- 
pay the same when required by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to defray the wants of the public 
Treasury.’’ The committee will perceive that 
instead of a loan to the States, with authority to 
the United States to sell and assign the security, 
and thus transfer the debt to private individuals 
or corporate bodies, agreeably to the terms of the 
original section, the substitute merely deposits the 
money for safe-keeping, to be used by the States 
receiving it, till required for the necessities of the 
General Government for national purposes. It 
avoids the necessity of resorting to a sale of State 
certificates to stock-jobbers and speculators, as it 
fairly distributes the surplus throughout every 
member of our Confederacy, taking their several 
pledges for the repayment, when called for in 
moderate installments. 

Another difference in the two propositions is, 
that by the Senate bill, after a sale and assign- 
ment of those certificates, ‘ they shall be subject 
to and shall bear an interest of five per cent. per 
annum;’’ but in the amendment they are to bear 
no interest whatever. This part of the amend- 
ment, I trust, will be acceptable to the commit- 
tee, as it makes the States liable to the National 
Government alone for the payment of the prin- 
cipal sum deposited, and not subject, in any event, 
to pay interest. 

he next point of difference is, that by the 
original section the ‘‘ certificates are redeemable 
at the pleasure of the States issuing the same,’ 
whereas in the substitute the States are pledged 
to pay after notice is given by the Treasury De- 
partment that the money is required to meet 
appropriations. Should the necessities of the 

reasury demand a portion of the distributed 
surplus to be restored to its vaults, if the States 
could redeem at pleasure, the only mode of replen- 
ishing the Treasury from this source would be 
by a sale of those certificates of deposit; hence 
arose the necessity, if that plan were adopted, to 
make them assignable, and to bear an interest of 

five per cent. per annum, after assignment; but 
| as they, by the proposed amendment, are to be 

without interest, and are not transferable, it neces 

sarily follows that whenever the money is ne 

to meet appropriations for which there are not 


principle, to modify 
manner that it may 


at he con. 
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unds in the Treasury, the States are bound 
a as well as by thei ** legal obligations,” 
to restore whatever sum is necessary, in propor- 
tion to the amount held by them respectively, 
upon due notice given by the Secretary of the 
ury- 
"These modifications and alterations of the 
thirteenth section make the bill what its title Fecal 
rts to be, viz: ‘* To regulate the deposits of the 
public mone .”’ They place the common treasure 
of the snaple in the hands of their State repre- 
sentatives, to be applied by them to internal im- 
rovement, to education, and many other objects 
of great importance. By disposing of the money 
in this manner, it takes from the deposit banks 
immense sums, which either lie unproductive in 
their vaults, or are loaned for purposes too often 
of hazardous trade, and sometimes of unwarrant- 
able speculation. The whole community will be 
benefited by the distribution, as it will circulate 
through every section of the Union, while at 
present it is principally confined to the com- 
mercial cities where the revenue is mostly re- 
ceived, and where the deposit banks are generally 
located. It will prevent extravagant expenditures 
and lavish appropriations of the public money, 
as every State will be interested in preserving 
that economy which teaches us to husband our 
resources, and not to squander them on works 
of doubtful utility. We shall learn the trite, 
though true maxim, 


“Nullus tautus questus, quam quod habes parcere.”’ 


The attention of the people of Pennsylvania 
was attracted to the subject of the surplus rev- 
enue soon after the election of the present Chief 
Magistrate. In his first annual message to Con- 
gress, on the 8th December, 1829, the President, 
in speaking of the situation of the financial con- 
cerns of our country, says: 


* After the extinction of the public debt itis not probable 
that any adjustment of the tariff upon principles satisfac- 
tory to the people of the Union will, until a remote period, 
if ever, leave the Government without a considerable sur- 
plus in the Treasury beyond what may be required for its 
current service. As, then, the period approaches when the 
application of the revenue to the payment of debt will 
cease, the disposition of the surplus will present a subject 
for the serious deliberation of Congress; and it may be for- 
tunate for the country that it is yet to be decided. Con- 
sidered in connection with the difficulties which have 
heretofore attended appropriations for purposes of internal 
improvement, and with those which this experience tells 
us will certainly arise, whenever power over such sub- 
jects may be exercised by the General Government, it is 
hoped that it may lead to the adoption of some plan which 
will reconcile the diversified interests of the States and 
strengthen the bonds which unite them. Every member of 
the Union, in peace and in war, will be benefited by the 
improvement of inland navigation and the construction of 
highways in the several States. Let us, then, endeavor to 
attain this benefit ia a mode which will be satisfactory to 
all. That hitherto adopted has, by many of our fellow- 
citizens, been deprecated as an infraction of the Constitu- 
tion, while by others it has been viewed as inexpedient. 
All fee) that it has been employed at the expense of har- 
mony in the legislative councils. To avoid these evils, it 
appears to me that the most safe, just, and federal disposi- 
tion which could be made of the surplus revenue would 
be its apportionment among the several States, according 
to their ratio of representation ; and should this measure 
not be found warranted by the Constitution, that it would 
be expedient to propose to the States an amendment 
authorizing it.” 


Pennsylvania having engaged in an extensive 
system of internal improvement, which required 
large sums of money to be raised for the purpose 
of conducting the expensive works under con- 
tract, and completing them with as little delay as 
possible, resorted to loans to meet, the heavy 
annual expenditure, which this magnificent pro- 
ject required. As every year added to the liabil- 
ities of the State, and the national Treasury 
would in a short time be relieved from the public 
debt, much solicitude was felt in relaf¥n to the 
disposition of the surplus which would accrue 

nepene the current expenses of the country. 

he citizens of the ‘* Keystone”’ having assisted 

to elevate the present Executive to that station 
which he now fills with so much honor to him- 
self and satisfaction to the people, received with 
heartfelt pleasure the message announcing his 
opinion ‘that the most safe, just, and federal 
: disposition which could be made of the surplus 
; revenue would be its apportionment among the 
several States, according to their ratio of repre- 

* sentation;’’ and oa he, at the same time, 
expressed a doubt whether such. a disposition 
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was warranted by the Constitution, and suggested 
that it would be expedient to amend it, to remove 
that doubt; yet the situation of Pennsylvania, | 
with her accumulating debt, was such, that all 
parties concurred in the hope that these doubts 
would be removed when the time for distribution 
arrived, and that we should receive our share of 
the surplus revenue, and thus be relieved from a | 
portion of the increasing debt which the improve- | 
ment system had created. 

Having, at the period to which I allude, been 
chosen by the citizens of my native State to rep- 
resent them in another place, (the Senate of Penn- | 
sylvania,) I was among those who heartily re- 
sponded to the sentiments of the President; and || 
two of my colleagues on this floor [Mr. Mixxer | 
and Mr. ienntl assisted me in passing the fol- | 
lowing resolution, which, according to my recol- | 
lection, received almost, if not altogether, the | 
unanimous concurrence of that body: 


“¢ Resolved, As the sense of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, that, as soon as the national debt shall be | 
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paid, the most equitable and just mode of disposing of the | 
surplus funds which may remain in the Treasury of the | 
United States, after defraying the ordinary expenses of the | 
Government and the payment of appropriations which may | 
be made to objects of great national importance, will be by 
a distribution amongst the several States in proportion to 
their representation in the Congress of the United States.” | 


The constitutional power of Congress to dis- | 
tribute the surplus funds of the Treasury panone 
the States had not at that time been examine 


received. Although the President had intimated 
its unconstitutionality, and suggested ‘* an appeal 
to the source of power as among the most sacred | 
of all our obligations,’’ yet it was not till his veto | 
of the land bill of Mr. Cray that his views on this 
constitutional question became generally under- 
stood. Since that period a difference of opinion 
has existed, and still exists throughout the com- 
munity, on this all-important subject; and I feel 
that it is wholly unnecessary to attempt its dis- | 
cussion on the present occasion. Let our object 
rather be to avoid difficulties and embarrassments | 
of this nature, and pursue such a course as will | 
be sanctioned by every branch of our legislative | 
department. Let us steer clear of constitutional | 
objections from any quarter, and adopt such pro- | 
visions as will promote the welfare of the States 
without affecting the wholesome action of the 
General Government. 

The resolution of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania which I have read reiterates and sanctions 


the liberal, patriotic, and enlightened views of the | 


Executive of the Union, without expressing any 
opinion of the constitutionality of the measure. 
It cannot, therefore, be expected that I have so 
far forgotten the part I took in the passage of 
that resolution, as to be now opposed to a con- 





stitutional disposition of the surplus money of 


the Treasury. Every one must admit that it | 


ought to be taken from the deposit banks and 
placed in the power of the people, to whom it 
anew belongs, and who can safely apply it to 
such State objects as will increase their wealth 


| 


and advance their prosperity, and thus add to the | 


strength and stability of the whole Confederacy. 

The next expression of public sentiment in 
Pennsylvania in reference to the surplus revenue, 
will be found in the proceédings of our Legisla- 
ture, when Clay’s land bill was under discussion 
in this House during the session of 1832-33. It 
was a subject which elicited the attention, and 
addressed itself to the judgment of every legis- 
lator; one in which it became the duty of the 
\Representative to ascertain and proclaim the 
opinion and wishes of his constituents. On this 
absorbing question there was no mistaking the 

opular will; the same pervading sentiment ex- 
isted throughout the Commonwealth that pre- 
vailed in 1831; and — we find the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania speaking emphatically, and with 
eat unanimity, the same Janguage that they 
ad formerly used. 

The proceeds of the public lands would, in a 
short time, be no longer necessary to defray our 
national burdens; and the question of distribu- 
tion among the States addressed itself to their 
consideration; they accordingly embodied their 
sentiments in the following preamble and resolu- 
tion: 

‘Whereas the period is fast approaching when, by 


sentiments, let me call the attention of the com- 
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| means of the revenue arising from bank stock, the duties 
| on imports, and the public lands, the nationa) debt will be 
| extinguished, and there will be a surplus in the national 
| Treasury after defraying the ordinary expenses of Govern- 


ment: And whereas the United States acquired their title 
to and jurisdiction over the public lands by the cessions of 
several of the States, made for the common benefit of the 
Union ; and by purchase out of the funds of the General 
Government; and the said lands thus acquired form _ 
of the national stock, and furnish an important branch of 
the public revenues applicable to the relief of the public 
burdens: And whereas, on the extinguishment of the 
d States, the revenues drawn from 
the sale of the public lands will be no longer required for 
the purposes of the General Government, and it is right 
and proper that they should be distributed among the sev- 
eral States: And whereas the distribution of the surplus 
proceeds arising from the sale of the public lands involves 
a question of national property and national policy, on 
which it is proper for the constituted authorities of the State 
to express an opinion. Therefore, be it 
‘© Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, That, in the opinion 
of this Legislature, the proceeds of the public lands of the 
United States, when no longer required for the payment of 
the public debt, ought to be distributed among the several 
States of the Union, in just and equitable proportions, and 
any proper measure calculated to effect this object will 
meet our cordial approbation. 
“« Approved, 26th Feb., 1833.” 


This preamble and resolution were Jaid before 
Congress on the Ist of March, 1833, and on the 
next day the final question was taken on the land 
bill; and although the Pennsylvania delegation 
in Congress was not bound by this expression 
of the State Legislature, as they were equally the 


bee | immediate Representatives of the people, yet it 
| with that care and scrutiny which it afterwards | 


is remarkable with what unusual unanimity, the 
whole delegation (save one from the city of Phil- 
adelphia) gave their votes in favor of the bill pro- 
viding for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands. 

At the next session the President gave his 
reasons at length in opposition to the bill, which 
he had been prevented from doing before, owing 
to the lateness of the session at which it passed. 
Whether he was right or wrong, it is not my 
purpose now to inquire, as the present plan of 
disposing of the surplus renders the inquir 
wholly unnecessary at this time. Nor do I wish 
to be understood to say that I approve of raising 
money from the sales of public lands, or from a 
tariff on imports, for the purpose of distributing 
it among the States; on the contrary, I believe 
that the Btates ought not to look to the national 
Government for pecuniary aid; they should de- 

end on their own resources to carry on their 
improvements and supply their several wants. 
But a number of causes have combined to swell 
the funds of — Treasury to an extrava- 
gant amount, and the question naturally arises, 
what shall be done with the surplus beyond the 
immediate necessities of the country? If it re- 
mains dormant in the banks, its accumulation 
will embarrass trade and seriously affect the 
mercantile community. If loaned to individuals 
in the vicinity of the deposit banks, the benefits 
to result will at least be partial.’ If squandered 
on public national works, it would in all proba- 
bility lead to wasteful extravagance. The safest 
and most judicious course would seein to be to 
deposit the excess with the States, and to pro- 
vide that in future the revenues of the country 
shall not be suffered to accumulate beyond the 
wants of the Government. 

I have referred to the proceedings of our State 
Legislature, and to the votes of my predecessors 
here, to show the cordial understanding that ex- 
isted in favor of distribution while the destinies 
of Pennsylvania were in the hands of those who 
were the warm and devoted friends of the present 
national Executive; but before I conclude, in 
order to show that all parties concur in these 


mittee to what has been done since the seepter 
has departed from the Democracy of our State 
and been placed in hands in which, although I 
possess little confidence, and therefore pay but 
slight attention to their request, yet, as emanating 
from a majority of the State Legislature, it merits 
a proper and respectful consideration. 

On the 15th of March, 1836, the following 
preamble and resolution passed the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, and were transmitted by the 
Governor to the delegation in Congress: 

* Whereas, by the official statements from the Treasury 
Department of the United States, it appears there will be 
an unappropriated balance in the Treasury, above the ordi- 
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nary demands of the Government, subject to the action of 
Congress during the preseut session: And whereas it is 
presumed that the wisdom of Congress will not suffer that 
fund to accumulate in the Treasury without devising means 
by which it can be usefully employed for the benefit of the 
people of this Union: And whereas some of our sister 
States deny to Congress the constitutional power of makin 

internal improvements in the several States, while al 

seem to adit the power and propriety of distributing the 
proceeds arising, or which may have arisen, from the sale 
of the public lands, amougst the several States, subject to 


the control of their respective Legislatures: And whereas || 


the praportion to which Pennsylvania would be entitled, 


should such distribution be made, would enable her tocoin- | 


plete her pablic works, and establish a fund for the support 
of common schools, which would preclude the necessity 
of taxation for either purpose: Aud whereas it is the policy 
of our Government to guard against the increase of Execu- 
tive patronage, and especially against the accumulation of 


whereas a Very large propertion of surplus revenue arises 
from the sales of the public lands, the joint property of all 


the States, which is regarded as a source of revenue which | 


ought to be applied in the promotion of education, by 
establishing a system of common schools—to the purposes 
of interaal improvement—or such other purposes as will 
best promote the interests of the States respectively : 
Theretore, 

“* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, ‘That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our 


Kepresentatives be recommended, to use their influence to | 
procure the passage of a law to distribute the proceeds | 


arising, or which may have arisen, from the sale of the 
public lands, amongst the several States, in proportion to 
the number of members from each State in the House of 
Representatives of the United States.” 


Not content, however, with these instructions 
and recommendations in relation to the public 
lands, the same Legislature, only a few days since, 
at an extra session, again directed our attention 
to the distribution of the surplus revehue. 

On the 16th June, 1836, resolutions were passed, 
from which I select those which have a particular 
reference to the subject before the committee. 
They are as follows: 

* Resolved, That this General Assembly consider the 


proposition lately made in the Congress of the United States | 


to invest the surplus revenue of the nation in stocks issued 
by the States, as a measure fraught with danger, calculated 
to give the Federal Government a power which, if wielded 
by corrupt hands, would be inimical to the liberties of the 
country in an eminent degree, and under all circumstances 
injurious. it may be properly characterized as one of those 
measures, ‘in fiscal systems and arrangements, which 
keeps a host of [commercial and} wealthy individuals em- 
bodied and obedient to the mandates of the Treasury ;’ and 
it would give to the Federal Government a decided influence 
in the councils of such States as might be thought expedient 
to win to its purposes. It would foster and encourage a 
system of gambling and speculation in stocks, giving to the 
agents of the Government the opportunity of employing the 
public money to promote private interests, to reward cor- 
rupt favorites, and to acquire an interest among the com- 
munity, leading to servile devotion to those clothed with 
the power of the General Government. 

** Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, 
and our Representatives requested, to vote against any bill 
tor investing the surplus revenue of the United States in 
stocks issued or authorized by the respective States, be- 
lieving that the most safe, just, and federal disposition 
which could be made of the surplus revenue would be its 
apportionment among the several States.”’ 


Thus, Mr, Chairman, fora period of six years, 
whenever the subject has been agitated in Penn- 
sylvania, we perceive a powerful, may I not say 
an overwhelming expression of public sentiment 
in favor of distribution, whether of the proceeds 
of the public lands or other sources of revenue. 


This public sentiment, sanctioned and reiterated || 


by so many Legislatures, it is my pride and 
pleasure to carry into effect, as far as my humble 
efforts will admit, and I do earnestly hope that 


the friends of the measure will unite with me, | 
and ge for the proposed amendment. Unanimity 


is of the first importance in she present crisis. 
By adopting the proposition I have submitted, 
we may prevent opposition to the bill from any 
quarter, and this 
attained by mutual concession and forbearance. 
The principles of distribuuion are not essentially 


changed, and the only import and alterations are, | 


thatit makes the States depositories of the public 
money, instead of receivers on loan; that the cer- 


tificates are not assignable, and bear no interest, | 


instead of being subject to sale and transfer, and 


to the payment of interest after assignment; and | 


that the money is to be restored to the national 
Treasury when required by the Government, 
instead of being redeemable at the pleasure of 
the respective States, 

In a measure so deeply interesting to the coun- 
try we should not differ on minor points, if the 


principal object can be obtained. The situation 


esirable object can only be | 





| we have an overflowing 


|| each may enjoy a share of its benefits—that each 
| may be enabled to advance in prosperity and 


|| improvement with the other members of the | 
| Confederacy—‘‘ grow with their growth, and | 


strengthen with their strength.” 


actuated in offering my amendment. 

If a majority of the committee shall determine 
to reject the substitute, as a friend of the bill I 
| will still cling to its support, though I am fearful 


be adopted, I feel confident that it will promote 
/union and harmony in every quarter, and that 
the best, the fondest hopes of the friends of dis- 
tribution will be realized. With these remarks, 
I submit my proposition to the consideration of 
the committee, and will cheerfully abide the 
result. 
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THE MARYLAND RESOLUTIONS. 


| REMARKS OF HON. F. THOMAS, 
| OF MARYLAND, 
| In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


1] June 6, 1836. 


The Maryland resolutions came up for consideration in | 


| the House of Representatives, when 


| Mr. THOMAS rose and said: 
| Mr. Speaker: Before this subject is disposed 
| of, I desire to say a few words. In the National 


|| Intelligencer of Saturday, the remarks of my col- | 


|| concerned him as a man, he would notice those 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 


|| league, [Mr. Jentrer,} made some time since in 


| Union, are published. They form a part of the 
|| proceedings of Congress, and will constitute a 
|| — of the debates of this House, to be pub- 
|| lished possibly hereafter in permanent form. 
1 The article in the Intelligencer 1s therefore essen- 
|| tally different from an ordinary newspaper pub- 
1 lication. This being the case, | can with pro- 
|| priety advert to it, without subjecting myself to 
| the just censure of those who rightly complain 
|| of the time which is consumed here in unprofit- 
| able discussions of irrelevant matters. If the 
|| publication in question did not form, as it does, 
|| a part of our proceedings, however it might con- 
| cern me personally, it would not be noticed on 
this floor. As it is, the House will pardon a few 
remarks. 
| It will be remembered that the gentleman, [Mr. 
os late at night, on the 4th of May, when 
|| the fortification bill was under discussion, and 
|| when the House was very impatient to dispose 
|| of that measure, rose to address the Chair, and 
| requested me particularly to attend to what he 
'| had to say concerning ‘‘ the State of as me 
1 himself, and myself.’’ Thus invited, I could not, 
| reluctant as I was to perform a part in the scene, 
|| refuse to take a seat where I could hear what 
| was to be said. After I discovered that it was 
|| the purpose of the gentleman to comment on the 
| language used by me when he had presented the 
| resolutions from Maryland concerning the power 
of either House of Congress to expunge entries 
|| from its Journal, I felt a strong desire to induce 
|| him to postpone what he had to say on that sub- 
|| ject until the resolutions themselves came up for 
| consideration. With that view (seeing that the 
entleman had so far extended his remarks, that 
|, L could not, and would not then, interrupt the 
|| business of the House long enough to reply) I 
asked him not to detain the committee, but to 
| publish what he had to say, and promised to 
| reply through the same medium, if any reply 
should become necessary. To this request he 
responded by declaring that he was responsible 
for what he said, or for what he might print. 
| This induced me to ask whether [ was to con- 
| sider anything which had been said to be of a 
personal character. And he replied, ‘* No, sir; 
notatall.’? Now, sir, this disclaimer is omitted 
in the published speech, while several phases of 
| a questionable character are retained, especially 


| that just named. This imposes on me the neces- 
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| 


| of the nation is peculiarly embarrassing, because | 
reasury, and the diffi- | 
= arises how to dispose of the money. Let | 
us deposit it with the States in such manner that | 
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These are the reasons by which I have been | 
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|| it will not become a law; but if the amendment | 
large sums oF money in the Treasury unappropriated: And | 
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sity to ask the attention of the gentleman to one 
or two sentences in this publication that are cal. 
eulated to do both of us injustice. They are 
somewhat equivocal, and ought not to be so. It 
is due to him that there should be no doubt as to 
his intentions; and it is due to me that nothj 

of this character should be left to conjecture, “ 

In the publication in the Intelligencer, the gen. 
tleman is reported to have said, although my col- 
league says ‘‘ he did not object to the reception 
‘ of the resolutions on account of their contents, | 
‘ will undertake to show, from irresistible infer. 
‘ences, that it was the contents alone to which 
‘he did object.’’ And again, he is reported to 
have said, ‘‘and yet my colleague, from the u per 
‘district in Maryland, vault have you believe 
‘that it was not the contents of those resolutions 
‘ to which he objected.”’ 

That there ~—" be no misapprehension as to 
the meaning to be attached to the words here 
quoted, I ask the gentleman to say, whether it 
has been, or is, his purpose to question or bring 
in question my veracity? 

Mr. JENIFER rose, and after referring to other 
portions of the former debate, concluded by de- 
claring that he had no intention to impeach the 
veracity of Mr. Tuomas. 

Mr. THOMAS said he was satisfied. He had 
a right to expect such a reply, and was glad that 
it had been given, as it was equally due to his 
colleague and to himself. He was done with it, 
These personalities were to him very annoyin 
in one particular. It is generally believed that 
all who are concerned in them delight in and seek 
that miserable ephemeral notoriety—not fame— 
which they are calculated to secure; and, for one, 
he did not desire for a moment to possess that 
— with any intelligent being. 

r. T. said, that having disposed of that which 


parts of this published speech that concerned him 
as a Representative. He would not reply to that 
part of his colleague’s remarks which related to 
the two gentlemen from the city of New York, 
except to say that there is a strange incongruity in 
some of its sentences. The gentleman [Mr. Jen- 
IFER] has deelaimed warmly against our “ profli- 
gate expenditures,’’ and says ‘* many of the 
‘ appropriations have been unprecedented, extrav- 
‘ agant in the highest degree, and uncalled for b 

‘any system of economical expenditure.”’ “It 
‘is the policy and determination to squander it 
‘ [the public money] away upon useless objects, 
‘sooner than there shall be a surplus to be re- 
‘ turned to the people by an equitable distribution 
‘among the States.’’ This is certainly strong 
language—these are bold charges; but the force 
and effect of the one and the other must be en- 
tirely destroyed when a preceding sentence in the 
same speech is adverted to. There the gentle- 
man has declared, ‘for myself, I have opposed 
‘no obstacle to the appropriation bills proper, 
‘more particularly that for the defense of the 
‘ country externally, and that for the suppression 
‘of hostilities within our borders or upon the 
‘ frontier.”” : 

It so happens that we have passed no bills 
making appropriations which could, with any 
plausibility, be denounced as extravagant, and 
calculated to increase the patronage of this Gov- 
ernment, or diminish greatly and improperly the 
surplus revenue, but those to the passage of 
which the gentleman says he has ‘ opposed 
no obstacle.” And assuredly complaints about 
‘* profligate expenditures’? come with an ill grace 
from any one who cannot show, at the time they 
are uttered, that he has, at least by his votes, 
endeavored to enforce a ‘* system of economical 
expendi@™re.’’ If he has not voted against either 
the Navy bill, the civil list bill, the fortification 
bill, or any one of the bills intended to provide 
for the Selena of our frontiers, and the suppres- 
sion of Indian hostilities, he must share, with 
the rest of us, the responsibilities attached to the 
passage of them all—a responsibility which I 
think cannot be considered very onerous. 

After having disposed of these grave matters, 
the gentleman has proceeded to settle an account 
with me, which, we are told, concerns also him- 
self, myself, and the State of Maryland. Well, 
I could be content to pass over this ae 
without correcting its errors, for it is intended, 
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benefit of the people | those with whom I act here aided to reduce the 
t; and as they would || tariff, and nine tenths of the same party have, at 


readily correct the gross errors which the gentle- || the present session, resisted all attempts to agitate 
man hascommittea, I could, with nah OPE. || that question, which, above all others, is danger- 


leave the whole settlement to be corrected by them; 
put, as I am up, I will detain the House with a 
few remarks. 
It is remarkable that he has not attempted to 
iustify the conduct of that part of the pore of 
faryland who persist in resisting all amend- | 
ments of the constitution of that State, calculated 
to do justice to those who are not only a very 
large ent of the people, but who pay much, | 
very much, the largest rene of all the rev- | 
enues that are collected by the State for public | 
purposes. The truth is, this conduct of the | 
minority of the people of Maryland, who have | 
accidental control of the Government, is such, so 
unjust, So tyrannical, and anti-Republican, that 
jtwould be an unpleasant task to defend it before | 
such an assemblage as this. It may be vindicated 
before an audience in one of the small counties, or | 
in the borough of Annapolis, where your hearers 
are deeply interested in perpetuating these mon- 
strous abuses; but in an assembly like this, con- 
stituted as it is by men who have imbibed the || 
liberal doctrines of the age on the subject of the 
rights of man, it would be indeed, to an ingenuous 
man, a most odious and irksome task to vindicate | 
the antiquated and obnoxious constitution of 
Maryland. Avoiding a work of that character, 
the gentleman has thought proper to tender col- | 
lateralissues. Foreseeing, perhaps, that he would 
be discomfited in an attempt to show that the 
Legislature of the State is so constituted as to be | 
authorized to speak for the people concerning 
national politics, and apprehensive, probably, in 
an effort to exhibit anything peculiar in the con- 
dition of the people of Maryland that required 
the majority to submit to the dominion of the 
minority, he has discreetly discussed other mat- 
ters, Meriting a passing notice. 
The grave matter to which I shall advert is that 
introduced in these words: ** I will only refer you 
to my coll! »{Mr. 'THomas,] who sits by me. 


ous to our peace, and tothe duration of this Gov- 
ernment. 1] ly colleague cannot felicitate himself 
in like manner. The National Republicans of 


' hostile to a high tariff, struggled for years to elect 
to the Presidency its bold and talented champion; 
thus inconsistently attempting to give vast powers 
to the enemy of these principles, and to arm with 
the veto power a man pledged solemnly to exert 
| it for the preservation of tltat policy which Mary- 
land has always desired to overthrow. And the 


| taking to elect General Harrison; while many of 


the safety of a large portion of the population of 


a disturbing and most delicate question. 

The matter next in order, on which the gentle- 
man has dwelt so long, will be briefly disposed 
of. 


Maryland concerning the power of either House 
its Journal, and insists that I was ‘* mistaken”’ 


tions did net induce me to object to their recep- 
tion. If the gentleman had not forgotten his own 
language, to which mine was in reply, the strange 
misapprehension of the import of my words, 
which has caused this very idle discussion, could 
not have existed. He had offered to present the 
resolutions. I asked him to offer them when the 
rules of the House did not forbid debate; and he, 
in reply, signified that the subject-matter of the 
resolutions was so unacceptable to me that I did 
not desire to see it printed by the House; and 
said he was ready to show that the opinions ex- 
pressed by the State in the resolutions were well 
founded. It was thenthat 1 declared I was mis- 
understood, and that [ ‘* did not object to the 
reception of the resolutions on account of their 
contents.’’ 

This was tantamount to, and was intended to 


league 
His political experience willinform you how easy 

it is to have washed out the deepest dye of Fed- 

eralism, even if derived from the blood of fore- 

fathers.’’ In this the gentleman is mistaken. I 

have not certainly the required experience in my | 
own person. There has never been any ‘ deep 

dye of Federalism ”’ to be washed out. I have 

never assumed, and have never felt the slightest 

responsibility for the acts or principles of either || 
of the political parties of this country, done or 
entertained before Lreached manhood. Astothe 
period when that occurred, it would be unkind to 
compel me to speak with entire precision. Being 
a bachelor, and of course more than five-and- 
twenty, (for without that I could not be here,) I 
am of that age when a single man dislikes to tell 
his birthday. This I can say, however, I was not 
born in 1798, and never had an opportunity to || The report of my remarks in the Globe is (as I 
vote for any Chief Magistrate until I voted for | have said) substantially correct; and if the whole 
General Jackson in November, 1824. From that || of that report is taken into view, it does appear 
time until now, I have continued to be an open, || to me, that there can be no excuse found for the 
ardent, undisguised member of that political party || tedious comment with which one of its sentences 
with which Lam now identified. This party was || has been honored. Take, for instance, into con- 
first organized and known in Maryland as the || sideration these sentences: ‘* Mr. THomas said it 
Jackson party. Since then it has assumed the || was unnecessary to read them, (the resolutions.) 
styleand title of the Democratic Republican party, || He knew they professed to express the voice of 
and with that name emblazoned on our banner, we || the people of Maryland.’”? Now, whether they 
will carry on the contest until my own native | 
State is regenerated and redeemed. With this || 
change of name there has been no abandonment | 
of principle. We organized in 1823, to aid in the | 
elevation of General Jackson to the Presidency. 
We reorganized in 1827, to vindicate the sover- 
oak of the people, assailed as it had been in| 
the election by Congress of an individual to tke | 
Presidency who was not the choice of a majority | 
of the people. And we have, under the adminis- 
tration of the present Chief Magistrate, done 
much to harmonize the conflicting interests of the 


ception of the resolutions because they contained 
matter of which I disapproved, or which [ was 
unwilling to see published. It was not my pur- 
pose to inquire whether the House had, or had 
not, the power to expunge from its Journal part 
| of the records of its proceedings. It was not my 


| to correct a misapprehension of my colleague, 
who I supposed thought that the ** contents”’ of 
the resolutions were so peculiarly offensive, I 

ras, on that account alone, unwilling to see them 
either published or received. 


another he should equally protest against their 
| reception ** this morning.”? And ina eee 

part of the same report I am represented to have 
|| protested against the exhibition to the country 
of any resolutions of the Maryland Legislature, 
‘¢ as evidence that the people of the State are for 


policy.”” 


of my party associates, 1am content. Ma 
has always been hostile to a high tariff—the root | 
from whence has sprung most of the bitter fruit | 


No. 30 


or against any particular measure of national 
Unquestionably these sentences ought 
| to be in contemplation of any one disposed to do 
me justice, when construing that which has been 
| the subject of most unprofitable criticism. If this 
country, brought into dangerous collision by the \| be done, my meaning is apparent. I “did not 
rivalry of ambitious statesmen. With the politics || object to the reception of the resolutions on ac- 
land || count of their contents’—or, to speak with more 
precision, because they contained matter of which 
v i disapproved; but because they were offered on 
of which we have been compelled to taste. And || “‘ that morning,’’ when the rules forbid discus- 
uring my experience in Congress, four fifths of || sion, and because they professed to express the 
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Maryland, of whom he was one, being themselves | 


| Same party is now engaged in the forlorn under- | 


his friends, in and out of Congress, are mischiev- | 
ously distracting its councils, and jeopardizing | 


Maryland, by agitating out of place and unwisely | 


He has undertaken to criticise the language | 
used by me when he presented the resolutions of | 


of Congress to expunge obnoxious matter from | 


when I declared that the contents of those resolu- | 


be, a declaration, that I did not object to the re- | 


purpose to oppose the printing of these resolu- | 
tions on a proper occasion; and hence I desired | 


attempted to give that voice as to one question or | 


cece tt tne 
— 
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voice of the people of Maryland as to “ one ques- 
tion’’ of ** national policy.” That that objection 
would have been made to their reception, at that 
time, if they had had reference to any other ques- 
tion of ** national policy,’’ is proved from the faet 
that I had also protested, thag morning, against 
the reception of the resolutions from Maryland 
recommending a distribution of the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands. Undoubtedly, if 
cither of those resolutions had contained opinions 
in accordance with my own, I] should have de- 
volved on another the duty ofexposing the organic 
character of the body from whom they had eman- 
ated; and in that event I should not have risen 
in my place to claim for such resolutions that 
which they could not be entitled to; but would 
have frankly confessed that the Legislature of the 
State (the members being apportioned without 
regard to either population, territory, or taxation) 
had no authority to express the opinions of a ma- 
jority of the people. 

Notwithstanding my reluctance to pursue this 
discussion further, | cannot permit some other 
passages of the public speech of the gentleman 
to pass without comment. IT am charged with 
misrepresenting the people of the State, and even 
of my own district, in being hostile to the pas- 
sage of the land bill now on the table, which has 
been sent to us from the Senate. Before 1 con- 
clude, | will make all who hear me understand, 
that the gentleman, by making this charge, has 
assumed a heavy responsibility, and has resorted 
to most extraordinary measures to sustain it. To 
prove that Lam in an attitude hostile to the wishes 
of those [ have the honor to represent immedi- 
ately, the gentleman avers that only two of the 
members of the House of Delegates of Mary- 
land from my district, and not one from the 
county in which I reside, recorded their votes 
against the resolution which has been presented 
here, recommending a distribution of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands. The geatleman 
well knows that the congressional district from 
which I come is composed of two entire counties, 
and of a part only of the county of which I am 
acitizen. The section of the county in which I 
reside has, of course, no power to choose dele- 
gates to the Legislature, except in conjunction 
with that part of the same county represented 
here by another gentleman, [Mr. Wasmineton.} 
This fact is well known to the gentleman, [ sup- 

vose. If it be not known to him, he is very ill- 
informed indeed as to the political divisions of the 
State, and ought not to treat of them until pes- 
sessed of more accurate information. Now, sir, 
in this section of a county the friends of this 
Administration constitute a most decided major- 
ity. In it I have received, at three successive 
elections, a large majority of the votes. At the 
election of 1833, when it was distinctly under- 
stood that I had been hostile to the passage of the 
land bill in the preceeding Congress, and would, 
if elected, vote against any and every similar 
measure, I received in this section of a county 


|| where I reside, a ar of the suffrages, ex- 


ceeding eightJundred. If, then, all the delegates 
from the two counties, composing in part the dis- 
trict I represent, had voted for resolutions in the 
Legislature approving of the principles contained 
in the land bill on your table, will any fair man, 
| with a knowledge of the facts now detailed, con- 
tend that their proceedings ought to control my 
course? They were chosen by one body of con- 
| Stituents—I have been elected by another. They 
| represent two counties, while I represent those 
two counties, and a portion of another. 
3ut is it true that the delegates referred to have 
voted for a resolution requesting the representa- 
tion of Maryland in this House to vote for the 
land bill ? Assuredly not, sir. The resolution 
which they have sanctioned has been published 
in the speech of the gentleman, and is in these 
words, viz: 
“ Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives of 
| this State in the Congress of the United States be requested 
to use their exertions to procure the passage of a law to 
appropriate to the use of the different Statea of the Union 
such part of the proceeds of the public Jands of the United 
States as may be equitable and just, and in accordance with 
the public interest.” 


There is certainly in this resolution latitude 
enough. The representatives of the State in this 
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Elouse and in the Senate are requested to dis- | 


tribute the proceeds of the sales of the public 


lands to the use of tae different States, but the 
proportion to be given to each is not prescribed, 
Wi art 
‘‘as may be equigable and just.’’ But then, 
whether the distribution proposed to he made in 
this land bill is ** equitable and just,’’ or not, we 
are to decide, Further, we are requested to make 
such a distribution asshall be ** inaccordance with 
the public interest,”’ 

Well, who ts to judge whether the action of the 
land bill, if it should become a law, would accord 
with the public interest? Is not that question to 
be decided here by the Representatives from the 
States, each member to judge for himself, under 
his responsibilities to his constituents and to the 
country ? 
most cautiously worded, It commits no one very 
far. Jt may have been voted for by enemies as 
wellas friends of thisland bill. Iteannot be neces- 
sary to pursue further this argume lit, to prove 
the gross injustice and absurdity of the charge, 
that Lam. by opposing the passage of the land 
bill, violating the known will of my constituents. 


requested to make such a distribution | 


Phis resolution appears to have been 


I ask indulgence for a few brief sentences, to | 


expose another extraordinary misappre hension 
of the gentleman, and I will close my remarks. 
He has said: 


** Looking to her rights as wellasto herinterest, Maryland | 


has, upon all occasions, viewed this measure (the distribu 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands) as one of the high 
est importance ; and it has been approved by all potitical 
parties. In 1821, it received the sanction of a Federal Senate 
anda Democratic House of Delegates; in 1852, it passed 
again both branches of the Legislature; and, in 1836, the 
Van Buren and anti-Van Buren parties united in support 
of it, for the former did not dare to go against it. 
whenever it has been before the Legislature, amidst all the 
contlicts of parties, the principles of the land bill have been 
approved, and the people of Maryland have always sus 
tained their Representatives who advocated it.”’ 


There cannot be readily produced assertions 


more completely unfounded than many that are 


made in the sentences here quoted, [tis declared 
that ‘the principles of the land bill have been 
approved ”’ by the Representatives of the people 
of Maryland in their Legislature, in 1821, in 
1832, and in 1836, Is this true? The gentleman 
who has uttered and published this statement no 
doubt believes it to be true, but stubbern facts 
can be produced to show the contrary. 
What are the principles of the land bill? 
before us. 


It is 
It provides that ten per cent. upon 
the net proceeds of sales, within their respective 
limits, since 2Ilst of Deeember, 1832, shall be 


"Thus, 


granted to each of the States of Ohio, Indiana, | 


illinois, Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, and || in 1821, as **a bold assumption, contrary to the 


Louisiana, over and above what each of the said 
States is entitled to by the compact entered into 
upon their admission into the Union. 

It further proposes to grant to Mississippi, 


Louisiana, and Missouri, five hundred thousand | 


acres each; to Indiana, one hundred and fifteen 
thousand two hundred and seventy-two acres; 
to Illinois, twenty thousand acres; to Alabama, 
one hundred thousand acres; to be applied to in- 
ternal improvements. 
done, the bill provides for the distribution of the 
net proceeds of sales (after deducting the above 
ten per cent. and the expenses of survey, &c.) of 
he public lands among the twenty-four States of 
the are (including, of course, those to which 
the above-named donations are to be made,) ac- 
cording to their respective Federal representative 
population. 


And after this has been | 


These are some of the most impor- | 
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Maryland Resolutions—Mr. Thomas. 


prior to the time when a distinguished statesman 
from the West became the advocate of sucha 
measure. On the contrary, I will show that the 
opimons and proceedings of all parties in that 
Legislature were directly autagonistical to any 


/ such act on the part of the United States, until 


Mr. Cray became the advocate of * the princi- 
ples of the land bill,’’? since which time his 
friends and followers in Maryland have seen the 
rights of the States through a new medium. 

In 1820,-21, the following resolutions passed 
the Senate of Maryland unanimously, and the 
House of Delegates, with but two or three dissent- 
ing voices, viz: . 

* Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That 
each of the United States has an equal right to participate 





in the benetit of the publie lands, as common property of | 


the Union. 

** Resolved, That the States, in whose favor Congress 
have not made appropriations of land tor the purposes of 
education, are entitled to such appropriations as will corre- 
spond, in a just proportion, with those heretofore made in 
favor of the other States.”’ 


In 1822 the author of these resolutions pub- 
lished a report on the subject, in which he pro- 
posed a plan by which the Atlantic States and 
Kentucky might receive that benefit from the 
public domain which was claimed forthem exclu- 
sively. ‘The following extract from this report 
will show what that plan was: 


** Should Congress adopt this territorial apportionment 
as the rule by which toascertain the quantity to which the 
Atlantic States and Kentucky are entitled, let them then 
authorize the President, by law, to cause to be selected out 
of such parts of the public domain as he may decm expe- 
dient, and to be laid off in the same manner as military 
bounty lands have heretofore been laid off, a number of 
tracts in different parts of the public lands, whieh shall, in 
the aggregate, make upthe quantity required. These lands 
being distant from the States for whose benefit they are 
intended, and within the jurisdiction of others, cannot 
either with advantage or convenience, be distributed among 
them respectively, either for rent or sale.?? ‘Let them, 
then, be sold under the authority of Congress, according to 
the laws regulating the sales of other publie lands, at such 
times, and in such quantities, as to them may appear expe- 
dient, and let the proceeds be paid over, by the Secretary 


| ofthe Treasury, to commissioners appointed by each of the 


States entitled to receive a share, in such proportions as 
may be determined by Congress.”? 

These, I presume, are the resolutions, to be 
executed as here proposed, to which the gentle- 


man had reference when he said, ‘* Thus, when- 


‘ever it (the distribution of the proceeds of the 
*‘ public lands) has been before the Legislature, 
‘amidst all the conflict of parties, the principles 
‘of the land bill have been approved.’’ This 
declaration cannot but be considered, by all who 


will compare the opinions of the Legislature of 
| Maryland as expressed in the above resolutions 


facts.’’ 
needed. 
1821. 
We have given asynopsis of the land bill; and 
‘* he who runs may read”’ that the first measure 
is in direct conflict with the principles of the latter. 


In proof of this, no argument can be 


| 'The bill proposes to make liberal donations to the 


new States. The resolutions proposed to make 
donations of lands to the Atlantic States, and to 
Kentucky alone; and are founded, obviously, in 
the belief that too much land had been granted in 
1821 to those States to which the bill is intended 


} to secure more, 


Having, as I hope, demonstrated that the charge | 


brought against me of misrepresenting my con- 


| stituents, and of disregarding the long-established 


epee ee Whetherthey were || 


‘‘approved of ’’ by the Legislature of Maryland 
in 1832, I know not. The proceedings of that 
body, on that occasion, are not now before me. 


tinctly respecting the proceedings of the Legisla- 
ture of that State in 1836. 
it will not be maintained that they contain any 
evidence whatever that the principles of the land 


They are here, and | 


bill, above recited, have been a proved by the | 


Representatives of the people of Maryland. 
deed, I venture to say, without the fear of con- 
tradiction from any respectable quarter, that no 
proceedings of the Legislature of Maryland can 
Gs produced, approving of further donations of 
public lands to States that have been already 
much favored in that way by this Government, 


purposes of my State touching the national do- | 
main, is entirely unjust and unwarrantable, I will, | 


with a few comments on one other position as- 
sumed by the gentleman, close my remarks. He 
has stated that, at the presidential election of 1832, 


| **the majority of the aggregate vote of the State 
I feel, however, authorized to speak more dis- |) 


| make it necessary to advert to one of the causes | 


In- || 


was upwards of one thousand votes against the | 
I had supposed that no | 


present incumbent.”’ 


member of the party in Maryland which was 
dominant in the Legislature in 1831-"32, would 


of the result of the presidential election of 1832, 
which has been stated. Butasit has been done, 
[ will state a few facts, and the House will judge 
whether that result was not produced by one of 
the boldest political frauds that has ever been 
perpetrated. 

Prior to the census of 1830, the three western 


| counties of Maryland formed one electoral dis- 


Here are the Maryland resolutions of | 
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| trict, empowered to elect two electors of President 
| and Vice President. At the presidential election 
of 1828, General Jackson received the vote of tha: 
| district. By the reapportionment of representa. 
tives by Congress, under the new census, Mary. 
land lost one member. This rendered jt neers. 
sary for the Legislature of that State to reorganize 
the electoral districts. It so happened that the 
increase of population in the three western coyp- 
ties had been such as to entitle them to chooge 
two electors of President, notwithstanding the 
increased ratio. If, therefore, the Whigs or Na- 
tional Republicans, as they were then styled, had 
been disposed to act fairly, they would ‘not haye 
changed the boundaries of this district, unless jt 
had been done to establish a system of election 
for electors of President by a general ticket. 
Unfortunately for the rights of the people of 
the three western counties, the result of the elec- 
tions of 1831] served to show that the friends of 
General Jackson had a majority in these counties, 
and that the election of 1832 would eventuate 
probably as it had done at the presidential elec- 
tion preceding. To prevent this, as I believe, 
and to deprive General Jackson of the two elect- 
oral votes which he would otherwise receive, the 
Legislature of the State formed one electoral dis- 
trict, by annexing to the three counties six other 
counties and the city of Annapolis, wherein there 
was a large majority of National Republican 
voters, and gave to this new district power to 
elect four electors. Not content with this pal- 
xable violation of the rights of the people, the 
Copihunne adopted other disreputable means to 
secure a majority of the electors for Mr. Clay. 
The county of Baltimore having a majority of 
more than twelve hundred favorable to General 
Jackson, was made to form one district authorized 
to elect one elector. The city of Baltimore, where 
the Republicans also largely preponderated, was 
formed into another electoral district, with power 
to choose two electors. This being done, all the 
other counties of the State not included in th 
above-named district were made to form another 
district, entitled to choose three electors; there 
being every reason to believe, judging from past 
| elections, that there was a small majority of the 
supporters of Mr. Clay therein. At first, the 
Republicans of all parts of the State manifested 
a disposition to participate in the presidential 
election, although they knew it would be vain to 
attempt to deprive Mr. Clay of the seven electoral 
| votes that had been secured for him by the most 
high-handed measure that has ever characterized 
| the legislation of any free community; and elect- 
oral candidates were nominated by them accord- 
|ingly. Finally, the Republicans of Frederick, 
after full deliberation, decided that it did not be- 
come them to go to the polls. The Legislature, 
they thought, had virtually disfranchised them, 
and made choice of the electors, and they were 
| unwilling to recognize the validity of the law by 
which they had been deprived of their rights, by 
| going to the polls and passing through the mere 
formulas of an election. The gentleman who 
had been nominated as an electoral candidate by 
the friends of General Jackson in Frederick 
| county declined being a candidate; and at the 
election in November there were less than twenty 
votes given to the Republican ticket, and less 
than three thousand to the candidates friendly to 
Mr. Clay, although there are more than seven 
thousand legal voters in the county. . 
Of those seven thousand voters, nearly one hall 
are, and were, in 1832, friendly to the present 
|| Chief Magistrate. It is hot surprising, therefore, 
that the aggregate vote of the whole State, for the 
electoral candidates favorable to Mr. Clay, eX- 
ceeded that given to the opposing ticket one thou- 
sand, since at least three thousand of the friends 
of General Jackson, in the county of Frederick, 
indignantly refused to vote, while less than eight 
hundred of their political opponents in the same 
|| county were absent from the polls. History does 
not furnish an instance of greater tyranny than 
| that which has been described. It has made an 
indelible impression on the hearts of all its vic- 
| tims. They have now a general ticket system In 
| the choice of electors, and have a fair opportunity, 
at the approaching presidential election, to make 


their opponents feel this power. 1 will make no 
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Slavery in Arkansas—Mr. Briggs. 





redictions, but will only say to my colleague, | 
and to this House, that the Republicans, the | 
Democratic Republicans of Maryland, are in mo- 
tion—roused by the recollection of many wrongs; || 
and that State will heave from the Atlantic to the | 
Alleghanies to throw off that incubus which has | 
long weighed =o her heart. 
I owe an apology for detaining the House so | 
long on topics not connected with its legislation, | 
but I oid not easily, more briefly than it has 
been done, place myself and my political friends, 
in my State, in our true positions, respecting the 
matters discussed in the speech of the gentleman, 


Union, a positive restriction against the right and 
power to hold slaves within the limits of her 
territory. 
jut what, sir,is proposed by the amendment 
of my colleague? The people of Arkansas have 
assembled in convention, and formed a constitu- 
tion. They have come to this Congress and pre- 
sented their claim for admission into the Union 
as a sovereign State. They present that consti- 
tution for our perusal and approval. On looking 
into it, we find in its ninth article the following 
clause: 
“The General Assembly shall have no power to pass 


laws for the emane ipation of slaves, without the consent of 
their owners.”? 


Sak, oat r | 
SLAVERY IN ARKANSAS. | . 
a | My colleague proposes to amend the eighth 

REMARKS OF HON. G. N. BRIGGS, |, section of the bill for ** the admission of Arkan- 
* a || sas into the Union,’’ by inserting the following 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, | declaration: * And nothing in this act shall be 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, || *construed as an assent by Congress to the article 
June 8, 1836, || © in the constitution of the said State in relation to 


: * slavery and the emancipation of slaves.”’ It must 
Upon the amendment offered by Mr. Apams to | },, ae nage se thar this cane, plain deglara- 
the bill for the Admission of Arkansas into the tion contains nothing of the principle which gave 
Union. rise to the Missouri controversy. In that case a 
Mr. Apams moved to insert the following | restriction was imposed upon’ Missouri, which 
words in the eighth section of the bill: ‘And | denied to that State certain rights and pow: rs 
‘nothing in this act shall be construed as an as- |) that, under the Constitution of the United States, 
‘sent by Congress to the article in the constitution 


d : . were possessed by other States. The advocates 
‘of the said State in relation to slavery or the | of the State contended that Congress had ro 
‘emancipation of slaves.”’ 


| authority to enforce that restriction or limitation 
Mr. BRIGGS said: | upon her sovereignty. This amendment docs 
After having sat here twelve hours, he left the |) not, in the slightest degree, abridge, restrain, or 
House exhausted, at ten o’clock last evening. || in any manner interfere with the prerogative or 
At daylight this morning he was notified by one || power of Arkansas as an independent State. If 
of the messengers of the House that his attend- || adopted, it will not postpone her admission into 
ance was again desired. When he entered the | the Union a single day. It does not question the 
Hall, he learned that the committee had just taken | right of her citizens to any species of property 
up the bill for the admission of Arkansas into the | reeognized by the constitution or laws of the 
Union. His respected colleague across the way |, State. It imposes no restraint upon her political 
{Mr. Apams] was upon the floor, having just power and sovereignty. It simply denies that, 
offered an amendment to the bill. That amend- | by the act of admitting her into the Union, with 
ment related to an article in the constitution of || this article incorporated into her constitution, 
Arkansas on the subject of slavery. He knew | Congress gives its assent to the principles of that 
the committee had dragged out a long, a weary || article. Without this protestation, the act of 
night, and were worn down with their protracted || admission would be, at least, an implied assent 
labors; yet such was the magnitude of the sub- || to this extraordinary constitutional provision. 
ject, he felt himself impelled by an imperious || Whilst such an approbation would be of no use 
sense of duty to submit a few remarks for the | or benefit to that State, it would be in direct vio- 
consideration of the committee. He was fully | lation of the opinion of a large majority of the 
aware that this subject of slavery was one of ex- || members of this House, and the known senti- 
treme delicacy, and its discussion in any form ments of the people which they represent. What 
was calculated to awaken the sensibilities of gen- |, good reason, then, can be ureed why this amend- 
tlemen from the southern portion of the Union; || ment should not be adopted? Are gentlemen pre- 
but he hoped he could speak of it in a manner |, pared to say by their votes, to reject this most 
and with a temper that would not alarm the ap- || reasonable proposition, that this act shall be con- 
prehensions or wound the feelings of any gentle- | strued as an assent by Congress to the article in the 
man on this floor. Members from the South had || constitution of the State in relation to slavery and 
spoken of the institution of slavery and expressed | the emancipation of slaves! 
their opinions upon it with the utmost freedom. Will not such an inference be the natural and 
Of this he did not complain. The opinions |) necessary result of sucha vote? [ask gentlemen 
which they held he did not doubt were honestly | whose opinions I know coincide with my own 
entertained. ‘They had grown up withthem from || upon this subject, to consider well before they 
their infancy, and they had their origin in the || take a step which cannot be retraced. 
deep-rooted institutions and laws in the midst of Mr. Chairman, the word slave, or slavery, is 
which they were born. He, and those whom he || nowhere to be found in the Constitution of the 
represented, entertained opinions directly the op- || United States. Whilst that instrument, by its 
posite of those to which he had alluded. They || various provisions, guaranties to the people of 
entertained them with as much sincerity, and | the States their rights to property acknowledged 
with as profound a conviction of their truth and | by the laws of the several States, its patriotic 
correctness, as actuated those who differed from | framers most cautiously avoided the use of terms 
them. He claimed for himself and those who | which would admit that man could be made the 
agreed with him the same right and privilege of | property of his fellow-man. 
maintaining their views by fair arguments in this If, in the course of events, the people of every 
House, as he conecded to those who were opposed || State in this Union shall abolish slavery within 
to them, and nothing more. their own limits, and the time shall come when 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wisr] who | there will not be a bondman in all this great and 
preceded him, had said that the amendment | free Republic, generations who shall succeed us 
offered by his colleague was substantially a re- || will find no evidence in this constitution that 
vival of the Missouri question. He differed from || such an institution as slavery ever had an exist- 
the gentleman upon this point entirely. The | ence. 
proposition embraced in this amendment was al- The people of Arkansas have used less cau- 
together unlike that which raised a tempest in || tion than did the framers of the Federal Consti- 
this ae and shook this Union to its center, || tution. Though their constitution was to be 
in the discussion of the Missouri question. He | 
should regret to see the ill blood and fearful agi- || 
tation of that day again produced. There is | 
nothing in this amendment calculated to lead to | 
such a result. In that controversy there was a | 
direct proposition to impose upon the State of 
Missouri, asa condition of her admission into the 


presented to a Congress for its approval, com- 
yosed.of members a majority of whom, in both 
beainched, represent constituents opposed to sla- 
very in every form, it contains an article the de- 
sign and effect of which is to make involuntary 
servitude perpetual within her limits. 
| much to be regretted. 


This is 
If she had pursued a dif- 
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ferent course, the difficulties which now present 
themselves would have been avoided, without 
any prejudice to her rights or her wishes. Can 
it he expected that the representatives from the 
free States of this Union will give their assent to 
this exceptionable article? In justice to those 
whom they represent, can they do Jess than ex- 
press their dissent from it?) It has been shown 
that this amendment ean have no injurious ef- 
fect upon the rights of the people of “Arkansas. 
Will members on this floor, coming from States 
whose people are known to be hostile to the prin- 
cjple of this article in the constitution presented 
for their approval, be faithful to the trust re 
posed in them, if they fail to declare their disap 
probation of it? fT eall upon gentlemen from the 
non-slaveholding States truly to reflect the sent 
ments of their constituents, and support then 
well-known opinions upon this subject, by votun; 
for the amendment now before us. Can they, 
with propriety or consistency, approve of a prin- 
ciple universally condemned by their constit- 
uents? | appeal to the eandor of gentlemen 
from the slaveholdinge States, and ask them if, in 
their opinion, it would be just or reasonable to 
desire u Whilst they stand by their 
constituents, and manfully maintain their rights, 
and defend their interests, shall we be reereant 
to our duty, and fail to avowand defend the.doc- 
trine of th who honor us with their confi- 
dence? Sir, [ hope not. 

Mr. Chairman, to the utmost of my powers I 
will, here and elsewhere, support all the rights 
of all the States of this Union, defined and se- 
cured by the Constitution of the United States. 
I rezard them allas« qually sacred and inviolable. 
That instrument was the result of a compromise 
of conflicting opinions and conflicting interests, 
of mutual concessions and matual pledges. It ts 
my duty to stand by and maintain it in all its 
parts. It is the supreme law of the land, and its 
provisions are alike binding upon all the citizens 
and all the States of this Confederacy. With 
those rights secured by that binding charter, I will 
never interfere. 

But, sir, upon this subject of slavery I cannot 
ro the breadth of a hair beyond the obligations 
imposed upon me by that instrument. IT never 
can consent, with the views which I now enter 
tain, to give a vote, or do any other act, which 
shall sanction the principle, or extend the exist- 
ence of human slavery. In the deep conviction 
of my own mind and heart | believe it to be 
politically and morally wrong. 

With all my soul I approve of, and believe in 
the truth of that great principle avowed and pro- 
claimed to the world in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, ** that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among them are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’’ I do not look 
upon that declaration as the mere publication of 
a truth, beautiful in theory only, and not capabl 
of a practical application. On the contrary, | 
believe it may be, and in all free Governments 
should be, carried out in practice. It is based 
on the principles of eternal truth and justice, 
and will abide when all existing Governments and 
human institutions shall have decayed and passed 
away. Holding these opinions, sir, how can | 
give my sanction to that highly exceptionable 
article in the constitution of Arkansas, mresented 
for our approval; and which, by the bill before 
us, we do approve of, and assent to, unless we 
negative that assent by some such amendment as 
the one under consideration. 

In doing so, I should violate my own sense of 
propriety and right, and be treacherous to the 
freemen who sent me here. In voting for the 
amendment of my colleague, I shall vindicate my 
own and the undivided sentiments of my constit- 
uents, without impairing any of the guarantees 
of the Constitution, or impairing the rights of any 
State in this Union. 

The gentleman from Virginia challenges a dis- 
cussion upon the question whether the Constitu- 
tion of Arkansas is republican in its character. 
A debate upon that question cannot be necessary 
to the settlement of the proposition immediately 
before us, At this untimely hour, and before this 
committee, wearied out by a continued session 
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of more than twenty hours, I will not stop to 
discuss the republicanism of that article im the 
constitution of Arkansas which dooms a large 
portion of her present and future population to 
unconditional and interminable slavery. 1 will 
only say, sir, that my notions of republican lib- 
erty are widely different from the principles of 
that article. 


anes | 
| 
| 


DEPOSIT BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. N. P. TALLMADGE, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In Senate, June 17, 1836, 
On the bill to Regulate the Deposits of the Public 
Moncey. 


Mr. TALLMADGE said: 

Mr. Prestpenr: It is no affectation in me, 
when I say it was not my intention to trouble the 
Senate with a single word on this all-important 
subject. After various propositions had been 
submitted by different gentlemen, and partially 
discussed, the whole matter was committed, by 
the order of the Senate, to a select committee of 
nine, composed of some of the ablest and most 
distinguished members of this body, with my 
honorable colleague [Mr. Wricut] as chairman. 
"This committee, with much labor and ability, 
digested a bill, which embraced the proposition 
submitted to them, and presented it to the Senate 
ina form which, they supposed, would meet its 
approbation. Much interesting debate took place 
upon its different provisions. With the exception 
of an amendment, which I offered to the bill, and 
which I shall advert to in the course of my re- 
marks, I contented myself with being a silent 
listener to the views of others, rather than to 
occupy the time of the Senate with any views of 
my own. Iwas content to rest the correctness 
of my course upon the vote which [ intended to 
give, and did give, in favor of the engrossment 
of the bill. ‘That vote was given after the ma- 
turest reflection and most anxious deliberation. 
My honorable colleague, and other Senators, 
rested their votes upon reasons which were by 
them fully assigned; whist I was willing to rest 
mine upon what appeared to me to be the intrin- 
sic merits of the bill, without regard to the reasons 
of my own mind, which led to the result of my 
action. Such was the state of the case when the 
question was yesterday taken on ordering the 
bill to be engrossed, which was carried in the 
affirmative by the extraordinary and almost unan- 
imous vote of forty to six. In this stage of a 
bill, discussion is ordinarily closed. When we 
adjourned last evening, I supposed it had closed 
in this case; but on the bill being called up this 
morning for a third reading, my honorable col- 
league—as it was perfectly proper for him to do, 
although out of the usual course—renewed the 
debate on its merits, and entered upon a justifica- 
tion of his vote of yesterday against the engross- 
ment of the bill. As he and myself differed in 
our votes on that occasion, and as he has to-day 
assigned additional reasons for his course, I feel 
inyself called upon, not without great reluctance, 
to assign some for my own—a reluctance, in the 
first place, in feeling constrained to differ from 
him on any subject; and, in the next place, in 
feeling obliged to break the silence which usually 
maintain on this floor, from a deep conviction 
that, except on special occasions, it is better to 
be a listener than a talker here. 

On many of the important subjects which have 
been before the Senate, and in the discussion of 
which I have not participated, my views have 
been so fully and ably expressed by my honor- 
able colleague, in giving utterance to his own, 
that I have contented myself with a silent vote. 
I have sometimes yielded my own to his better 
judgment. If, in this silence, I have done any 
injustice to myself, I hope T have done no injus- 
tice to my constituents. Differing on this sub- 
ject, as we now do, I trust the Senate will indulge 
me, although at this late hour, in making such 
remarks as seem to be called for by the peculiar- 
ity of my position and the importance of the | 
occasion, ‘Those remarks may be crude and 
undigested, and I must, for that cause, claim its | 
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indulgence; for, although I have bestowed much 
reflection on this subject, in order to satisfy 
my own mind for the vote I was to give, still T 
came here to-day entirely unprepared, and with- 
out the remotest expectation of being called on 
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by any state of things to assign my reasons for 


that vote, 


Mr. President, my honorable colleague has in- | 


timated that he shall soon return to his constitu- 


ents, by reason of the expiration of his present | 


term, and if, in the vote he has given, they shall 
deem themselves aggrieved, they will have the 
opportunity to redress those grievances by filling 
his place with a better man. Sir, my friend is 
well advised of the true character of his and of 
my constituents. The purity of motive by which 


he is always governed, the honesty of purpose | 


by which he is always actuated, is a sure guaran- | 


tee of their approbation, whether, in their judg- 
ment, he has committed an crror on this or any 
other oceasion. 


I do not say that he has com- | 


mitted one; the error may be on my side; but | 


whetier it be on the one side or the other, I feel 
that we may both look with perfect confidence to 
their indulgence, when we are left without their 
instructions, to act according to the best lights 
before us. 

Sir, this 1s abill to regulate the deposits of the 
public money. After the creation of the late Bank 
of the United States the public money was de- 
posited in its vaults. 
cipation of the expiration of its charter, and from 
the deep conviction that it would not be renewed, 
it became necessary to provide for the safe-keep- 
ing of the public money, by finding other places 
of deposit. The Secretary of the Treasury, act- 
ing in accordance with the views of the President, 
removed the deposits from the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, and placed them in several of the State 
banks. Of the propriety, as well as the constitu- 
tionality of this measure, I have heretofore given 
my views at large. This is not the proper time, 
nor the occasion, for renewing the discussion of 
that all absorbing and agitating question. It has 
become matter of history; and anything we could 
now say would not probably alter the opinions of 
ny one in regard to that measure, whether it was 
for good, or whether it was for evil. Ihave seen 
nothing since it took place to alter my thorough 
conviction of its expediency at the time, neither 
do I believe I shall see anything hereafter to 
change the opinions I then entertained, provided 
our measures in future in relation to the public 
money are characterized by that prudence and 
wisdom whith have so signally characterized the 
other leading measures of this Administration. 
The removal of the public deposits from the Bank 
of the United States was made the occasion, with- 
ot cause, in my judgment, to impair the public 
confidence, and to convulse the whole monetary 
system of the country. Much of unjust eal 
was cast upon the President for having seized, as 
it was termed, upon the whole public treasure of 
the Government, taken it under his own control, 


and placed it in the vaults of irresponsible State | 


In the fall of 1833, in anti- | 


incorporations, and without the reach and custody | 


of the law. Althongh the President, by using the 
State banks for this purpose, had done no more 
than preceding Administrations had done previous 
to the creation of the Bank of the United 

still no one was more anxious than the President 
himself to have those deposits in the State banks 
not only regulated by, but, in the strictest sense, 
in the custody of the law. 
strong anxiety on this subject by repeated and 
earnest recommendations to Congress. The sub- 


ject has been before both Houses for three success- || 
ive sessions, and thus far, without being able to 
agree upon any propositions which were satisfac- | 


tory to both. The effort thus to regulate the pub- 
lic deposits by law has again been renewed at the 
present session, and the bill under consideration 
is the result of that effort. 
principal provisions of the bill which has been 
introduced for the two last sessions, and which 
was prepared under the supervision and with the 


|| Sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury, and, as 
_ itis presumed, with the approbation of the Presi- | 
dent. Atthe present session every member seems | 


to have responded in good faith by his desire to 
carry out the earnest recommendation of the Presi- 


This bill contains the | 


States, | 


He has evinced his | 








[J une 17, 


Seni. . 





_ dent on thisallengrossing topic. Every one seems 
| to have felt the importance of quieting the public 
mind on this subject, and of restoring public cen. 
fidence in our monetary system, by such lee] 
regulations of the deposit banks as should not 
only render them safe depositories, but should 
give to the whole community entire confidence in 
their safety. That the deposit banks are perfectly 
safe for the amount of the public money wink 
they possess I have nota particle of doubt. That 
those in my own State are so,I could vouch for, 
from my own personal knowledge of their con- 
cerns. But it is one thing to be safe, and another 
thing to have the confidence of the whole countr 
in that safety. The present bill is intended to 
accomplish both those objects. This is the prin- 
cipal feature of the bill. This is what the Presi- 
dent has often recommended us todo. This is 
what we have often expressed our own desire to 
do. This is what the whole commercial com- 
munity expect us to do; and this, too, let me add, 
is what the great and paramount interests of the 
whole country require at our hands. Shall that 
recommendation be disregarded? Shall that desire 
be stifled? Shall that expectation be disappoint- 
ed? Shall that requirement be denied? 1 answer 
no; emphatically, no. Shall we, by rejecting this 
bill, belie all our former professions? Are we 
willing to subject ourselves to the imputation of 
defeating a measure which has been so loudly de- 
manded by the public voice, and which has been 
so imperiously required by the public interest; 
and that, too, after it has been so often urged 
upon us by the Administration which we sup- 
on Can we make the people of this country 
velieve in our sincerity, when we fail to carry 
through a measure, recommended to us by every 
consideration of duty and of policy, as well asby 
the President himself; and when, too, it is known? 
[ put it to my political friends, that, as a party, 
we claim a majority in each House, and, on this 
subject, have no obstacles thrown in our way by 
our political opponents. Sir, it cannot—it must 
not be. What answer can we make to the oft- 
repeated charge, that the President and his sup- 
porters wish to keep the control of the funds of 
the natidn in order to control the polities of the 
people? Weall know, we all feel, that the charge 
is unjust as it is base. Shall we, then, by any 
act of ours, give countenance to it? Or shall we 
repel it in the only way in which it can be re- 
pelled, by prompt, decisive, and manly action on 
this subject? I cannot hesitate as to my course. 
Between the alternative of adopting or rejecting 
this proposition, I feel that there is no choice left 
to me. From the time the question first arose in 
regard to the removal of the deposits from the 
Bank of the United States, I have on all occa- 
sions &xpressed my readiness to regulate them 
by law, in the banks of the several States. I 
cannot shrink from the performance of that duty. 
If others can see their way clear in leaving this 
vast, this enormous amount of public money, in 
a great variety of State banks, without legal reg- 
ulation, let them take the responsibility of it. I 

wash my hands clean of any such omission. 
Sir, in what I have said, I have had reference 
to the amount of public money now in the deposit 
banks. I have not taken into the account the 
swollen, the overflowing current which is con- 
stantly pouring inuponus. Those banks are al- 
ready full to distension, and can receive no more, 
either with advantage to themselves or to the 
Government. The géntle streams of expenditure 
issuing from them, are like rills compared with 
this mighty, dashing mountain torrent of revenue 
rushing into them. What then, sir, shall we do? 
| What, L emphatically ask, does our duty require 
us to do? Shall we force into these reservoirs 
more than they have capacity to contain, and 
| faster than they can permit it to escape? Shall 
_we, by a kind of hydraulic pressure, force them 
till their embankments give way; and when we 
see desolation spread around them by reason of 
the breach, what consolation will it be to those 
| who may have suffered, to tell them that we were 
deceived in the strength of their embankments, 
and in their capacity to receive and contain all that 
was poured in upon them? It will not only be 
no consolation to them, but no justification to us. 
We shall be without excuse or apology. We have 
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it in our power now to provide against any disas- 
trous results, and we shall be held accountable | 
then, if such provision be not made. 

What, then, is the remedy? This bill provides 
it. For, although the regulation of the deposit 
banks is the principal object of it, still, it inci- 
dentally provides for a disposition of the surplus 
revenue. Ourduty in regard to the former I have 
already shown; our obligation in regard to the 
latter I will proceed to show. But, before we 
examine the coast mode of disposing of a surplus, | 
let us inquire whether any surplus will exist? | 
For some gentlemen, in their over zeal on this 
subject, have wrought themselves up to the ex- | 
pression of a belief against the existence of any 
surplus, the existence of which seemed to be a 
fact all along conceded by every one. Itis bat 
very recently that any one has presumed to ex- 
press a doubt in regard toit. From the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, at the | 
commencement of the present session of Congress, 
down to a recent period in this discussion, the | 
most zealous opponents of this bill seemed to 
recognize a probable surplus, and, following the | 
example of the Secretary, were devising ways | 
and means of getting rid of it. So confident was | 
the Secretary on this subject, and so conscious 
was he of the impropriety of leaving it in the 
deposit banks, that he deemed it of sufficient im- 
portance to recommend a mode for a different 
disposition of it. My honorable colleague, acting 
on the same principle and with similar views, | 
brought before the Senate the proposition of the 
Secretary, and submitted it for consideration. 1 
shall have cecasion to advert to the principle of 
this proposition in the course of my remarks, 
and now merely allude to the proposition itself to 
show that, on all hands, a surplus has been an- 
ticipated. 

he bill proposes to operate upon the surplus 

which may be in the Treasury, beyond a certain 
amount, on the first of January next. My hon- | 
orable colleague has submitted a statement in 
figures, by which he attempts to show that the 
appropriations already made, and probably to be 
made, far exceed any amount now in the Treas- 
ury. There is nothing new in this. Itis always | 
so. The coment into the Treasury of the cur- 
rent year are always calculated upon to meet ap- | 
propriations made by Congress, and of which 
more than one half, in amount, remains in the | 
Treasury as ee balances at the close of | 
the year; so that this statement furnishes no sat- 
isfactory evidence as to the amount of surplus on | 
the first of January next. He merely shows 
what may probably be appropriated, but not 
drawn out of the Treasury, and omits to show 
what may probably be received into it. Sir, it 


would have been much more satisfactory to. me || 


if my friend, skilled in figures, as we all know 
him to be, had given us an estimate of receipts | 
as well as disbursements. Stopping short where | 
he did is calculated to produce a wrong impres- | 
sion on minds not accustomed to grasp and | 
dwell on the vast expenditures, and still vaster | 
receipts, of aGovernment like ours. It is an old 
and very familiar maxim, that figures cannot lie, 
but when they are paraded in this manner, and 
exhibit the debit without the credit side of the 
account, they may very easily give to the unini- | 
tiated. erroneous ideas of the state of the Treas- | 
ury at a particular period. I do not intend to, 
impeach the truth of the maxim, that figures can- 

not lie; but I mean to say that unless they are 
put in the right place, and enough of them, they 
are the greatest liars in the world. Iam apprehen- 
sive that the gentleman’s figures will suffer in | 
reputation, from the fact that there are not enough | 
of them to present the true state of the account. 

Now, sir, I do not intend to trouble the Senate 
with a detailed statement of Treasury estimates, | 
for I did not come here expecting to be called on for 
any such purpose. Those estimates have been 
made by many, very many, during this discus- 
sion. I will not detain the Senate by repeating | 
them; but I will take the result of the lowest | 
amongst them all, and by that, including the | 


- wr 


stock in the Bank of the United States, there will | 
be in the Treasury on the first of January next, | 
from twenty-five to thirty millions of dollars. 

Sir, if any of the estimates of receipts comes | 
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within millions of the truth, there must be a | 
| large, a very large, surplus in the Treasury at 
Our appropriations since the late war, | 


that time. 


exclusive of the payment of the national debt, | 
have ranged from $10,000,000 to $16,000,000 per | 


annum. We have, at this time, appropriations 
of an extraordinary character, which will swell 
the amouxt to a much larger sum. 
$35,000,000 has been deemed by almost every 
one sufficiently ample to cover them, These ex- 
traordinary appropriations will not be required 
the next year, aa 

of the ‘Treasury will not be applied to them a 
second time. My colleague admits that the un- 
expended balances at the end of the year usually 
amount to one half of the appropriations, and 


| where the appropriations are unusually large, 


those balances are increased ina still greater ratio. 
If the appropriations be $35,000,000, then we 
may safely assume the wnexpended balances to 
be $20,000,000. But my honorable colleague, in 
order to make out his balance against the 'Treas- 
ury at this time, swells our appropriations for 
the present year to the enormous amount of from 
$54,000,000 to $55,000,000. I confess I was as- 
tonished and amazed atthe result. Would such 


The sum of | 


therefore the future receipts | 


| an expenditure have been thought of but for this 


plethora of the Treasury? 
Sir, when our means are ample,I am willing to 


| goall reasonable lengths in any appropriations for 
| the common defense of the country. I have, thus 


far, gone in my votes as far as any one. 


There | 


is a propriety in making liberal appropriations | 


for national objects, when our means are abund- 
ant. I will continue to vote on the same scale 


of liberality; but 1 cannot consent to make ap- | 


propriations for the mere purpose of getting rid 
of a troublesome and embarrassing surplus. The 
habit of extravagance, which will thus be ac- 


| quired, will be afar greater evil than any dispo- 





sition of the surplus which has been or can be 
proposed. 
timate of enyroenreene should be correct, then 
I say that the unexpended balaaces on the first 
of January next would alone be more 

$25,000 ,000—a sum equal, or nearly equal, to any 


than | 


estimate of the surplus in the Treasury at that | 


time! Sir, we are told by the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] that he will here- 
after hold us to our estimates. [ am willing, sir, 
to be put upon the record, and will not deny my 
prediction of twenty-five or thirty millions of 
surplus on the figst day of January next. 
this be placed alongside of his predictipn of none, 
and I am content. 
expected surplus has arisen from the enormous 
amount of the sales of the public lands, which 
cannot be expected to be realized hereafter, Sir, 
I do not believe in such a sudden reduction for 
the present year, I think I can discern the ele- 
ments and the operations by which the amount 
of sales is to be measurably kept up. This is 


not all speculation, as some gentlemen seem to sup- || 


pose. The rise and value of property through- 
out the country is nota mere bubble. The sale 
of western lands is notall a bubble. If gentle- 
men’s imaginations lag behind the reality, let 
them not urge their own tardiness as the rate of 
velocity by which the movements of others are 


to be governed. Let them not apply their fanciful || 


theories, by which all these things are to be ae- | 


counted for and explained. 
throughout the world. It is one of the results 
of a long, and continued, and almost universal 
peace, where the physical energies of a whole 
population have been applied to objects of pro- 
ductive industry, instead of being wasted in de- 
structive and sanguinary wars. Let them not 
compare our present condition with that at the 
close of the late war, Which exhibited a factitious 
state of things. The application of more than 
$120,000,000 tothe arts of war, instead of the arts 
of peace, gave an unnatural impulse to everything. 
Property was raised above its real value, and, of 
course, fell when the cause which gave the im- 
pulse ceased to operate. Not so at the present 
time. Property has intrinsic value, generally 
speaking, equal to its market value; and it arises 
from the application of productive labor to the 
improved cultivation of the soil. This labor is 
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But if my honorable colleague’s es- || 


Let | 


But, say gentlemen, this un- | 


| commencement of a new era. 
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canals and railroads, and all kinds of internal 
improvements. In regard to the State of New 
York, (I speak not withoat experience,) I have 
witnessed the rise and progress of her greatness. 
Her system of internal improvements was the 
The opening of 
the Erie canal wrought a complete revolution in 
the internal concerns of the State. There are 
those now living who well recollect the time 
when western New York was almost a wilder- 
ness; when the now beautiful city of Utica was a 
frontier settiement; and when Fort Stanwix was 
the ultima thule of the State. But, sir, the revo- 
lution produced by the Erie canal was for the 
benefit and advancement of the whole State. It 
wrought changes in the mode of cultivation; and 
whilst the counties on the Hudson river increased 
ten-fold, those in western New York increased 
a hundred-fold. Who can longer wonder at 
the rise of property, when he sees such an in- 
crease of the products of the soil?) It is within 
my day when the county of Dutchess sent seven 
members to the Assembly, whereas now she 
sends but three, notwithstanding a continued and 
increasing population; whilst some of the west- 
ern counties, which were then scarcely known 
on the map, now outstrip her in population and 
in representation, It is but two or three years 
since, when the amount of tolls on the Erie canal 
exceeded a million of dollars, and only one seven- 
teenth part of the products, which paid those 
tolls, came from west of Buffalo. What, but 
the rapid sale and settlement of our western 
lands could have produced such results? And if 
such were the astonishing effects within, the 
Lorders of New York, what must they be in the 
far West, where emigration and population are 
increasing in amore than geometrical ratio? This 
brief statement of a few of the statistics of New 
York furnishes some idea of the almost incon- 
ceivable settlement and improvement of the whole 
region of the West. It is stated that thousands 
upon thousands of emigrants have already arrived 
this season at the single port of New York, and 
we are informed that from two thousand to 
| twenty-five hundred daily leave the port of Buffalo 
—that Queen of the West. What does all this 
indicate? These emigrants are not all paupers, 
thus suddenly thrown on our shores. It is true, 
there are some of this description But the great 
body of them are those who have fled from the 
cares, the troubles, the oppressions of the Old 
World, to seek a home pis, an asylum in this 
land of liberty and of law. Most of them too 
have more or less means—means which, though 
small in the land from whence they came, are 
nevertheless sufficiently ample to make an invest- 
ment, and to lay the foundation of a home and a 
fortune for themselves and their children in our 
| western wilds. It is this flood-tide of emigration 


|| that is settling, and improving, and opening this 


Property has risen || 


| new world of the west; this tide setting in from 
Europe is swollen and accelerated by the im- 
mense tributary streams of emigration from New 
England and New York. Enterprise, intelligence, 
| capital, and wealth float upon its broad and resist- 
less current, till they are scattered and spread 
| over the vast fields of their destination. It is 
| true, that with all this there are great speculations 
in the public lands. But these speculations are 
canenlt the results of a keen-eyed sagacity, of 
| a far-reaching forecast, and of anticipated benefits, 
| which are generally realized within the time 
| which has been prescribed for their accomplish- 
| ment. These are some of the elements that enter 
| into the estimates for the sale and settlement of 
the public Jands; these are some of the causes 
which contribute to the rapid advancement of our 
territorial population, until, like the aurora 
| borealis, we see State after State shooting up into 
| the firmament of the Union; stripe after stripe, 


'! and star after star, is thus added to that banner 


| which so triumphantly waves ‘‘ o’er the land of 
| the free, and the home of the brave! ”’ 

| Again, the products from the labor of this in- 
creased and increasing population are borne on a 
| refluent tide, and emptied into the lap of the great 
| commercial emporium of the Western World. 
|The city of New York presents one of the hap- 
| piest illustrations of the effects produced by our 


made capable of being applied, by means of our || system of internal improvements and of internal 
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commerce. The assessed value of her real and 
personal estate, and her population at different 
xeriods since the close of the late war with Great 
Rritain, are an unerring index to the rapid and 
progressive improvement of the West, and the 
far West, which contribute so essentially to her 
ercatness.* Here, too, in the sudden advance of 
her real estate, the croakers of the present day 


will think they discover the work of speculation; | 


and that this apparent prosperity must give way | 


to some violent reaction, Sir, [ 


am not in the | 


habit of making predictions, but I will venture || 


one in the present case, and that is, that without 
some great and unexpected calamity, the man is 
not now living who will ever see real estate in the 
city of New York cheaper than it is at the pres- 
enttime, ‘The statistics of New York are ap- 
plicable to every comm reial city of the Union, 
in proportion to the foreign and internal com- 
merece which they enjoy, and the elements which 
enter into her greatness are those which con- 
tribute to the general prosperity of the whole 
country. But, sir, some of our political econo- 
mists are frightened at this prosperity. They 
think they see in it the seeds of our sudden de- 
celine, 
ards of Europe, and eannot encompass our rapid 
and astonishing growth. In truth, we have as- 
tounded the European world—their statesmen 
and their philosophers have been baffled in all 
their calculations and investigations, in relation 
tous. They have found that the rules which 
they have been accustomed toapply to the nations 


They have measured us by the old stand- | 


of the Old World scemed to have no immediate | 


application to us. A people of yesterday, and 
already the most prosperous on carth—our free 
institutions command the admiration of the world 
—our civil and religious liberty offers an asylum 
to the oppressed of all nations 
midst of this prosperity, in the fullenjoyment of 
all these blessings, we find at home, as well as 


abroad, those who cannot discover the cause | 


which makes us, above all others, a happy, great, 

and prosperous people . 

two words. Itis our CREDIT sYSTEM. 

this, our canals and our railroads, our great works 

of internal improvement of every kind, could never 
: ry . . - 

have been made. The Erie canal, the wonder of 


And still, in the | 


| majestically on its waters. 
President, check this tide of pearerny by the in- 
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Inthe old Governments of Europe, where liberty 
never found a resting-place, credit was unknown. 
To the United States a been left the honor of 
maturing and perfecting this system. To the 


| United States, also, is the honor due of having 


firstapplied the system of steam navigation. The 
effects on the general prosperity of the nation have 
been as sensibly felt in the one ease as in the other; 
and he who should at this day recommend an 
entire abandonment of our credit system for a sole 


| and exclusive metallic currency, would be deemed 


no less visionary than he who should attempt to 


| substitute a Pennsylvania wagon for a locomotive 


or a canal packet, or should endeavor to stem the 
resistless current of the Mississippi ina flat-boat, 
instead of those splendid palaces which now move 
Shall we then, Mr. 


troduction of new and untried schemes ? Shall we 
not be content with the necessaries, the comforts, 
the conveniencies,and the luxuries of life, which 
are so widely diffused throughout this whole coun- 
try ? Shall we attempt to overthrow, subvert, and 
destroy a system which has produced all these 


_ blessings, which has brought happinessand plenty 


to the door of every man, and that, too, for the 
purpose ofadopting some of the exploded doctrines 
of the political economists of Europe? Sir, you 


/might as well attempt to apply the common law 


of England, which was born and nurtured on the 


| Thames, to the Father of Waters in this western 


world and to our mighty inland seas, compared 
with which the boasted streams and lakes of Eu- 
rope dwindle into rills and ponds beside them— 
yes, these vast inland seas, into which, in the 
lancuage of a distinguished Senator of my own 


| State, you might cast the whole land of the com- 


Sir, it 1s contained in | 
But for | 


the age, must have remained a mere project in 


the imaginations of its projectors. That stupend- 


ous work, which has added millions upon millions | 


to the value of property within the extended 
sphere of its influence, must have remained un- 
executed but for the credit system. But for this 


system, those great works throughout the Union, | 


by which we have conquered time and space, | 


could never have been accomplished. It 1s by 
this means that the giant arms of this young and 
growing Republic have piled prosperity upon 
prosperity, mountains high, as the giants of old 
piled Ossa upon Pelion; not like them, with a 
view to scale the heavens, but that she might 
place on its lofty summit the light of liberty, to 
shed its luster and its benign influence throughout 
the world. 
influence has been felt, and is now being felt, in 
different portions of the globe. Under its magic 
touch thrones have trembled, dynasties have been 
overturned, and crowns have fallen. The credit 
system is the distinguishing feature between des- 
potism and liberty; it is the offspring of free in- 
stitutions; it is found to exist, and its influence 
is felt, in proportion to the 
any people. iby freedom I do not mean unrecula- 
ted, unrestrained, natural liberty, but that freedom 
which is founded on just and equitable laws, 
where the rights of personal security, of private 
property, and religious toleration, are guarantied 


to every individual; where there is a general dif- | 


Sir, that luster has been shed; that | 


freedom enjoyed by | 





fusion of knowledge, and the existence of public | 


and private morality. These are the elements, 


and they together form the basis of public con- | 


fidence on which the credit system rests. This 
is the invention of modern times. 

* Comparative statement of the population, and of the 
values of real and personal estate in the city of New York, 
at three different periods, from the opening of the Erie 
eanal in 1825 

Population. 
voces s 166,085 


Real Estate. 


$98, 42 5.695 


Personal Estate. 
i 


LODO. . 000s vee B00,007 87,603,580 $37,584,938 
LS3S..... seecee te, OD 143,732,425 74,991,278 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i| 


mon law, without producing aripple. Sir, I be- 
lieve I speak the almost unanimous sentiment of 
my political friends in this Senate, when I say 
thoy intend no such thing. T[ believe I speak the 
sentiment of the Democratic party throughout the 


| Union, when I say I believe they neither expect 


nor desire any such thing. What, then, do they 
expect or desire? LTanswer, no more, nor no 
less, than every real friend to his country is will- 
ing to adopt—namely, a preservation, and at the 
same time a regulation, of the credit system. In 
all such measures of reform I will go as far as he 
who goes farthest. Preserve and regulate, but not 
destroy,ismy motto. Enlarge your specie basis; 
introduce as faras practicable a gold currency, by 
the prohibition of small notes; grovide means for 
coining at the mint; take all proper measures to 
prevent excessive issues of bank paper and the 
unnecessary increase of bank incorporations; 


repeal your restraining laws, so as to permit the | 


free employmentand investment of foreign capital. 
Whatever danger there may be, is to be found in 
the abuse of the system, and notin its existence. 


| Guard against these abuses, and correct them when 


discovered. An entire abandonment of the credit 
system, and a return to a sole and exclusive metal- 
lic currency, if it were practicable, would produce 


desolation and destruction from one extremity of | 
| the Union to the other. 
|| cannot, must not S 


Such notions ought not, 


Mr. President, I hope I shall be pardoned for 


this digression from the main subject of discus- | 


sion. My apology will be found in the course 
and character of this debate. The question again 


recurs, What disposition shall be made of the sur- 


plusrevenue? That there will bea surplus seems 


| to have been conceded or taken for granted on all 


hands, except by the Senator from Missouri. It 
was anticipated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and he recommended a mode of disposing of it. 
What was that proposition? Why, sir, in sub- 
stance, that the Secretarg should go into_the 
market, by himself oragent, and investit in State 
stocks. This proposition was introduced by my 
honorable colleague; and if a surplus was not 
anticipated, why introduce a proposition to dis- 
pose of that which it was supposed would have 
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Being satisfied that somo. 
thing ought to be done, I determined to unite jy. 
a proposition which should be more 


"0 he generally 
satisfactory to my political friends. ' 


The Ohe 


| reported by the select committee was— 


** That the money which sha{l be in the Treasury of the 
United States on the Ist day of January, 1837, reserving the 
sum Of $5,000,000, shall be deposited with the severay 
States, in proportion to their respective amounts of popu 
lation, as ascertained by the last census, according jo the 


| provision of the second section of the first article of the 
| Constitution; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall de. 


liver the same to such person as the several States may 
authorize to receive it, ou receiving certiticates of deposit 
, 


| signed by the competent authorities of such State, eact 
| for such amount and in such form as the Secretary of the 
| Treasury may prescribe, which shall set forth and express 
| the obligation of the State to pay the amouat thereof to the 


United States, or their assigns ; and which said certificates 


| it shall be competent for the Secretary of the Treasury, in 


the name and behalfofthe United States, tosell and assign 
whenever so directed by any act of Congress ; all sales and 


| assignments, however, to be ratable, and in just and equal 


proportions, among all the States according to the amounts 
received by them respectively; and all such certificates of 
deposit shall be subject to and shall bear an interest of five 
per centum per annum, payable half yearly, from the time 
of such sale and assignment, and shall be redeemable atthe 


| pleasure of the States issuing the same.” 


That part of it which required an act of Con- 
gress before the Secretary could sell and assign 
the certificates, was deemed objectionable. The 
object was to keep the money so far under the 
control of the Secretary as to enable him to use the 
means when necessary. I accordingly offered 
an amendment, which was adopted, by which 


| the Seeretary was authorized, on behalf of the 


United States, to sell and transfer the certificates 


| whenever it should be necessary, for want of other 


| principal objections to the bill. 


money in the Treasury, to meet appropriations made 
by Congress. ‘This amendment rémoved the 
It placed the 
avails of the money in the power of the Secre- 
tary, Whenever it should be required to mect such 
appropriations. If there should be means suili- 
cient in the Treasury to meet them, then, of 
course, the money would not be wanted. It 
would never be called for until there was a defi- 
ciency of means. 

Let us now inquire, Mr. President, whether 
this proposition, so amended, is one which ought 
to be adopted? The idea of returning to the 
States any surplus revenue which has been col- 
lected from the people by indirect taxation, is 
neither unheard of, nor novel. We have high 
authority as to the expediency of this measure; 
and if the proposition under consideration, which 


/is a mere deposit, and not a distribution, in- 


volves no constitutional difficulty, then we have 


(the same authority in favor of. its adoption. 


This authority is one which no friend of the 
Administration will lightly disregard. President 


| Jackson, in his message of December, 1829, has 


the following language: 

** After the extinction of the public debt, it is not prob- 
able that any adjustment of the tariff, upon principles satis- 
factory to the people of the Union, will, until a remote 
period, if ever, leave the Government without a consider 
able surplus in the Treasury beyond what may be required 
for its current service. As, then, the period approaches 


; When the application of the revenue to the payment of 
| debt will cease, the disposition of the surplus will present 
| asubject for the serious deliberation of Congress, and it 
| may be fortunate for the country that it is yet to be de- 
| cided. Considered in connection with the difficulties which 


| member of the Union, in peace and in 


have heretofore attended appropriations for purposes of 
internal improvement, and with those which this expe- 
rience tells us will certainly arise, Whenever power Over 
such subjects may be exercised by the General Govern- 
ment, it is hoped that it may lead to the adoption of some 
plan which will reconcile the diversified interests of the 
States, and strengthen the bonds which unite them. Every 
rar, Will be bene- 
fited by the improvement of inland navigation and the 
construction of highways in the several States. Let us, 
then, endeavor to attain this benefit in a mode which will 
be satistactory to all. That hitherto adopted has, by many 
of our fellow-citizens, been deprecated as an infraction 0! 


|| the Constitution, while by others it has been viewed a3 


mexpedient. All feel that it has been employed at the ex- 


| pense of harmony in the legislative councils. 


no existence? The proposition received but little || 
| the Constitution, that it would be expedient to propose to 


favor inthe Senate. 1 will not attempt to recapit- 


of them struck me as more imaginary than real. 


I did not appreciate them as other gentlemen did. | 


In the vote which was taken upon my honorable 
colleague’s proposition, we found ourselves in a 


coe . . || the States « endment authorizing it. 
ulate the objections which were made to it. Some || ee sea : 


“To avoid these evils, it appears to me that the most 
safe, just, and Federal disposition which could be made 
of the surplus revenue would be its apportionment among 
the several States according to their ratio of representa- 
tion; and should this measure not be found warranted by 


I regard an ap- 
peal to the source of power, in cases of real doubt, and 


| where its exercise is deemed indispensable to the general 


j 
| 
j 
| 
| 


welfare, as among the most sacred of all our obligations.” 
From this it would seem that a surplus was 


| anticipated after the extinction of the public debt, 
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and that it would continue toa remote period, 

beyond the current expenses of the Government. 

The importance of internal sogineinenntn was 

duly appreciated, but, inasmuch as the appro- | 

riation of money for that purpose by Congress | 
was necessarily unequal, and inasmuch as some 
entertained doubts as to the constitutional power 
of Congress thus to appropriate it, the President 
very properly expressed the opinion ‘‘ that the 

‘most safe, just, and federal disposition which | 

‘could be made of the surplus revenue, would 

‘be its apportionment among the several States, 

‘according to their ratio of representation; and 

‘should this measure not be found warranted by 

‘the Constitution, that it would be expedient to 

‘ propose to the States an amendment authorizing 
‘it.’ The President seemed fully to appreciate 
the expediency of the measure of apportionment 
of the surplus revenue among the States, but 
cautiously and properly reserved the constitutiona! 
question. After the er of this message, 
publicattention was turned to the subject. Coming 
from so high asource itreceived due consideration, 
and those who doubted its expediency suggested 
their objections. Here the matter rested ull the 
next session of Congress, when the President, 
in his annual message of December, 1830, again 
recurs to the subject. He adverts to the opinion 
expressed in his previous message, that there | 
5 : - 
would be ‘*aconsiderable surplus in the Treasury 
beyond what may be required for its current ser- 
vice,” and adds, ‘*f have had no cause to change 
that opinion, but much to confirm it.’”’ He again 
repeats the recommendation of ** the adoption of 
‘some plan for the distribution of the surplus 
‘funds which may, at any time, remain in the 
‘ Treasury after the national debt shall have been 
‘paid, among the States, in proportion to the 
‘number of their Representatives, to be applied 
‘by them to objects of internal improvement.”’ 
The President then proceeds to answer the ob- 
jections which have been made to the recommend- 
ation contained in his former message and re- 
peated in this. Those objections are the same 
which have been urged against this bill, and he 
refutes them satisfactorily and triumphantly. 

It is due to him that I should give his views in 
his own language. They are as follows: 

** T have heretofore felt it my duty to recommend the adop- 
tion of some plan for the distribution of the surplus funds 
which may at any time remain in the Treasury after the 
national debt shall have been paid, among the States, in 
proportion to the nunsber of their Representatives, to be ap- 
plied by them to objects of internal improvement. 

* Although this plan has met with favor in some portions 
of the Union, it has also elicited objections which merit de- 
liberate consideration. A brief notice of these objections 
here will not, theretore, I trust, be regarded as out of place. 

“ They rest, as far as they have come to my knowledge. 
on the following grounds: Ist, an objection to the ratio of 
distribution ; 2d,an apprehension that the existence of such | 
a regulation would produce improvident and oppressive tax- 
ation to raise the funds for distribution ; 3d, that the mode 
proposed would lead to the construction of works of a local 
nature, to the exclusion of such as are general, and as 
would consequently be of a more useful character; and, 
last, that it would create a discreditable and injurious de- 
poaeunee on the part of the State governments upon the | 

‘ederal power. 
sentation as the basis of distribution, some insist that the 


importations of the respective States would constitute one || 


that would be more equitable ; and others, again, that the 
extent of their respective territories would furnish a stand- 
ard which would be more expedient and sufficiently equi- 
table. The ratio of representation presented itself to my | 
mind, and it still does, as one of obvious equity, because of | 
its being the ratio of contribution, whether the funds to be 
distributed be derived from the custoins or from direct tax- | 
ation. It does not follow, however, that its adoption is in- 
dispensable to the establishment of the system proposed. 
There may be considerations appertaining to the subject 
which would render a departure, to some extent, from the 
rule of contribution proper. Noris it absolutely necessary 
that the basis of distribution be confined to one ground. It 
may, if, in the judgment of those whose right it is to fix it, 
it be deemed politic and just to give it that character, have 
regard to several. 

“In my first message, I stated it to be my opinion that 
‘it is not probable that any adjustment of the tariff, upon 
principles satisfactory tothe people of the Union, will, until | 
a remote period, if ever, leave the Government without a | 
considerable surplus in the Treacury beyond what may be | 
required for its current service.’ I have had no cause to 
change that opinion, but much to confirmit. Should these | 
expectations be realized, a suitable fund would thus be pro- | 
duced for the plan under consideration to operate upon; 
and if there be no such fund, its adoption will, in my opin- 
ion, work no injury to any interest; for I cannot assent to | 
the justness of the apprehension that the establishment of | 
the proposed system would tend to the encouragement of | 


improvident legislation of the character supposed. What- || 
ever the proper authority, in the exercise of constitutional || mere bagatelle. 


| distribution amongst the States. 


Of those who object to the ratio of repre- || 


| wish we had it not. 
' must dispose of it. 


| the Government. 
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power, shall, atany time hereafter, decide to be for the gen- 
eral good, will, in that as in other respects, deserve and 


receive the acquiescence and support of the whole coun- 
try; and we have ample security that every abuse of power 
in that regard, by agents of the people, will receive a speedy 
and effectual corrective at their hands. The views which 
I take of the future, founded on the obvious and increasing 
improvement of all classes of our tellow-citizens in intelli- 
gence and in public and private virtue, leave me without 
much apprehension on that head. 


“1 do not doubt that those who come after tts will be as 


much alive as we are to the obligation upon all the trustees 
of political power to exempt those for whom they act from 
all unnecessary burdens; and as sensible of the great truth, 
that the resources of the nation, beyond those required for 
immediate and necessary purposes of Government, can 
nowhere be so well deposited as in the pockets of the 
people.’ 


I am glad that my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
Rives] referred to this message as containing the 
gcrounds of his argument. I should have referred 
to it, if he had not; for this recommendation was 
strongly impressed on my mind, although I had 
not seen itfrom the time it was delivered till this 
day. But | was a member of the Senate of New 
York at this periodgand well remember that the 
doctrines of this message formed the basis of 
our Governor’s message on this subject. The 
reports of our committees on internal improve- 
ments, in both houses, assumed the same ground. 
I believe the constitutional question was all along 
reserved; but, aside from that, no one at that time 
seemed to doubt the expediency or the policy of 
the measure. I have been subsequently led to 
doubt both the expediency and policy of a general 
system of distribution amongst the States of the 
surplus revenue of the Government. I have feared 
that it might create a too great dependence of the 
States on the General Government. I will not 
now say anything of the constitutional question 
further than to express my opinion that Congress 
has no power to raise revenue for the purpose of 
distribution. But when we find a surplus on our 
hands, without any design from our legislation 
to produce it, it presents a different question. 
The time has now arrived, the contingencies 
have now happened, when the President antici- 
vated such a surplus; the surplus is on hand, and 
it will continue to increase far beyond our ap- 
propriations. It is in vain to shut our eyes to 
the fact; we may deceive ourselves, but we can- 
not deceive others. ‘This surplus cannot be dis- 


| posed of by appropriations, unless of the most 


extravagant character. 


Will the people tolerate 


| appropriations for the mere purpose of getting 
‘rid of a surplus? 


No, sir, | apprehend not. 
They will justify their representatives in making 


liberal appropriations for all objects of national | 


defense. Extravagant expenditures for the sole 
object of disposing of the su®plus revenue are, 
in my judgment, far more dangerous than any 
objections which I have heard urged against a 
These expend- 
itures beget the necessity of continuing them, 
and, by and by, we shall be obliged to raise the 
tariff, and increase the burdens of the people, for 
the purpose of carrying out the extravagances 
with shied we improvidently commenced. Sir, 


the people of this country will never approve such | 
aprinciple. What, then, shall be done? We have 
|| a large surplus on hand. 


It will be much larger 
on the first of January next. It is in vain to 
It is on our hands, and we 


rovident legislation. We have the surplus—call 


it accidental or incidental, or unavoidable ; the | 
uestion 1s, What shall we do with it? Shall we | 
aooe it into the ocean? No. Shall we burn it up? | 
| No. 
| we leave it to accumulate in the deposit banks? 
There | 
| is no reason for keeping in those banks any more || 
| than is required for the current disbursements of | 
That will always be a large | 


What, then, shall we do with it? Shall 


There are weighty objections against it. 


amount. Beyond that, it is neither profitable 
to the banks, nor useful to the people. Most 
of the banks are limited in their discounts by 
their charters. The elements which enter into 


| their discounts are, their capital, their cireu- 


lation, and their deposits. In the city of New 
York, their deposits are large, and their cir- 
culation small. In fact, their circulation is a 


No matter by what means | 
we got it—no matter whether by indiscreet or im- | 


| paid. 


Well, sir, when their dis- | 
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counts run up to the limit prescribed by their 
charters, the surplus deposits are of no further 
use to them, nor to the public. It is true, in the 
city of New York, they have been used so far as 
prudence and a due regard to the calls of the Gov- 
ernment would permit. The surplus, beyond 
what the deposit banks could use, and beyond 
what was required to meet the drafts of the Treas- 
ury, has been loaned without interest to other 
banks, on which they have discounted, and the 
community have thus had the benefit. After the 
late calamitous fire in the city of New York, I 
have no doubt the banks have discounted on 
these funds, and thereby essentially relieved the 
commercial interests of the city. ‘The idea that 
these funds, to the amount of millions, have been 
hoarded up by the banks, is as improbable as it 
is untrue. They have been used so far as pru- 
dence would permit; but still their benefits in this 
way are very unequally distributed amongst the 
whole people. If the money has been collected 
by indirect taxation from the people, it is right 
that they should participate, in the same ratio, in 
its benefits. This cannot be done through the 
deposit banks. I see no mode left so just and 
proper, and so unexceptionable, as the one pre- 
scribed in this bill—namely, a deposit with the 
States. If there were anything chipbionable in 
a distribution, as recommended by the President, 
there would not be, as it appears to me, in a 
deposit with the States. The President, in all 
his messages, has been perfectly consistent. He 
has never recommended a general system of dis- 
tribution. He has merely pointed out a mode 
of disposing of any surplus which might be un- 
avoidably on hand beyond the wants of the Gov- 
crnment after the extinction of the national debt. 
He has always contended against the policy of 
raising revenue for the purpose of distribution, 
but has, at different times, suggested the expedi- 
eucy of such a disposition of any surplus which 
might be in the Treasury, without any design on 
the part of the Government to produce it for such 
a purpose. This distinction has been kept up, 
all along, by the President, in his messages in 
which he has had occasion to touch the subject. 
It is a distinction by which he has stood justified, 
and will stand justified, before the people, as long 
as he maintains that consistency, that upright, 
honest course which has thus far characterized 
all his public acts, and which, | trust, will char- 
acterize them in future. Hus doctrines, thus far, 
on this subject, have been approved, and the dis- 
tinction to which I have alluded, and which can 
be traced through ail his messages, is one sound 
in itself, and one perfectly understood by the peo- 
ple of the United States. In his veto message on 
the land biil, in 1832, I find the same distinetion; 
and here, too, it is proper to add that he sug- 
gested doubts, as he had done before, of its con- 
stitutionality; but the distinction between return- 
ing to the people an unavoidable surplus of rev- 
enue paid in by them, and creating a surplis for 
the purpose of distribution amongst thie States, 
is clearly taken, and kept up in perfect accordance 
with what he had said on former occasions. I 
most heartily approve of the doctrines contained 
in that message. I am fully sensible of the dan- 
gers to be apprehended from a general distribu- 
tion system in regard to a surplus created for the 
purpose of such distribution. The Presidént’s 
reasoning on that subject is perfectly conclusive 
to my mind, Amongst other things, he says: 
“It has been supposed that, with all the reductions in 
our revenue which could be speedily effected by Congress, 


Without injury to the substantial interests of the country, 
there might be, for some years to come, a surplus of moneys 


, in the Treasury, and that there was, in principle, no objec 


tion to returning them to the people by whom they were 
As the literal accomplishment of such an object is 
obviously impracticable, it was thought admissible, as the 
nearest approximation to it, to hand them over to the State 
governments, the more immediate representatives of the 
people, to be by them applied to the benefit of those to 
whom they properly belong. The principle and the object 
were, to return to the people an unavoidable surpius of rev 
enue, which might have been paid by them under a system 
which could not at once be abandoned; but even this re 
source, which at one time seemed to be almost the only 
alternative to save the General Government from grasping 
unlimited power over its internal improvements, was sug- 
gested with doubts of constiutionality. 

‘ But this bill assumes a new principle. Its object is not 
to return to the people an unavoidable surplus of revenue 
paid in by them, but to create a surplus for distribution 
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among the States. It seizes the entire proceeds of one 
source of revenue, and sets them apart as asurplas, making 
it necessary to raise the moneys for supporting the Govern- 
ment, and meeting the general charges, from other sources. 
it even throws the entire land system upon the customs for 
ita support, and makes the public lands a perpetual charge 
npon the Treasury. It does not retarn to the people mon- 
evs accidentally or unavoidably paid by them to the Gov- 
ermmeat, by which they are not wanted; but compels the 
people to pay moneys mto the Treasury for the mere pur- 
pose of creating a surplus for distribution to their State 
povernments.”? 
* . * + * * * 

“ However willing t might be that any unavoidable surplus 
in the ‘Treasury should be returned to the people through 
their State governments, I cannot assent to the principle 
that a surplus may be created forthe purpose of distribution. 
Viewing this bill as, in effect, assuming the right not only 
to create a surplus for that purpose, but to divide the con- 
tents of the Treasury among the States without limitation, 
from whatever source they may be derived, and asserting 
the power to raise and appropriate money for the support 
of every State government and institution, as well as for 
making every local improvement, however trivial, I cannot 
giv® it my consent.”’ 

From all this, it appears that the President is 
in favor of a disposition of an incidental or un- 


“hh 
i 


inasmuch as this incidental or unavoidable sur- 


avoidable surplus, provided always it can be con- | 


stitutionally done. I will not stop to inquire 
whether such a distribution of such a surplus be 
constitutional or not. It is not necessary in ref- 
erence to the proposition contained in this bill. 
This proposition is not a distribution by which 
the money becomes absolutely the property of 
the States, and which is never again to be re- 
turned, and which the States are under no obli- 
gation to return to the United States; but it is a 


mere deposit with the States of the surplus rev- | 


enue, incidentally and unavoidably on hand, by 
which the States aequire no property in it. It 
remains the property of the United States just as 
fully and as perfectly as if it were in the imme- 
diate custody of the Sceretary of the Treasury. 
The States become the mere depositories. Now, 
as to the constitutional power of Congress to di- 
rect the surplus revenue of the Government, in- 
cidentally and unavoidably in the Treasury, to 
be deposited whenever and wherever it pleases, 
I cannot for one moment entertain a particle of 
doubt. It is the duty of the Administration of 


the Government, whenever they find such a 4 


fund on hand, to take care of it and preserve it— 
to keep it safely till it is wanted for the legitimate 
uses of the Government. 
judged of by Congress; and its appropriations 
are indicative of what it deems = objects to 
which it should be applied. Until it is wanted 
for such appropriations, it is the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Tremaaey, acting under the advice 
of the Executive, to keep it safely. 
places of the deposit are prescribed by law, he 
takes upon himself the responsibility of selecting 
them; but if Congress sees fit to act, it may 
direct such places as, in its wisdom, shall 
most meet and proper. 
Congress can, constitutionally, direct the public 


money to be en wherever it pleases. It |} 


may direct it to be deposited in the Bank of Eng- 
land, in the State banks, in the Mint of the 
United States, or in the treasuries of the several 
States. Congress, whenever it undertakes to 
direct on this subject, is the sole judge of the 
safety of the place of deposit. It would intend, 
unquestionably, to sclect such places as are per- 
fectly safe; it would not ailemes its duty to 
the people, whose representatives they are, and 


Those uses are to be |! 


Unless the | 


Now, sir, I hold that || 


whose money it is, unless it selected places of | 


deposit which were perfectly safe. Let me ask, 


ean there be any safer depositories than the | 


States? I answer, no! The stability of this 
Government depends on the stability of the 
States; it cannot exist without them. They, 
therefore, afford the very best and highest secur- 
ity which we can have for the safe-keeping, as 
well as the safe return of the money which may 
be intrusted to them respectively. It is no ob- 
jection to the constitutional power of Congress 
thus to dispose of the public money, that it is 
deposited ratably with the States. So far as con- 
stitational right is concerned, looking at this 
matter as a mere deposit, Congress could order it 
to he deposited in such proportions as it pleased; 
but the very object of thus depositing the sur- 
lus with the States is, that we thereby have the 
toed security for its safe-keeping, a the best 
guarantee for its sure return when required; and 
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pm as the President terms it, has been collected 

»y indirect taxation out of the people, it is but 
|| just and equitable that some rule should be 
|| adopted in depositing it with the States that shall 
give to them equal benefits, so far as incidental 
benefits are to be derived from becoming the de- 
| positories of it. 

If we should adopt the same ratio that we 
would in an absolute distribution, provided we 
| had the constitutional power to distribute it, it 
| would be no argument against the constitutional 
| power of Congress thus to deposit it. As to the 
| constitutional power of Congress over this sub- 
ject I cannot, for one moment, doubt; I will not 





} 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


suffer myself to doubt. No one that I have heard | 


| has suggested any constitutional doubt, and no 
/one,in my judgment, can place such an objection 
before the people in a way that they can com- 
prehend it, or feel the foree of it. From this 
view of this matter, I feel justified in saying, that 
I am sustained in my support of the proposition 
contained in this bill by the Principles laid down 


in the several messages of the President to which | 
I have referred; and backed by such authority, | 
| and from a deep settled conviction of the import- | 
ance of the measure, cannot hesitate as to the | 
If this plan be not adopted, I | 
ask gentlemen by what mode will they dispose | 


| vote [ shall give. 


| of this surplus ? ‘Tf there be any who do not be- 


lieve there will be a surplus, (and this number | 


| must be very small,) to them I say, the plan 
| proposed can do no harm in that event, because 
there will be nothing on which it can operate. If 
the sentiment were unanimous, or anything like 
| it, that there will be no surplus, I would not then 
adopt any measure in relation to it, when there 
was no probability of its being required. But 
this is a very different case. No rational man 
_ can doubt but that there will be a large surplus. 


| Unless our appropriations are made for the ex- | 


press purpose of getting rid of it, and, of course, 


in a very extravagant manner, [ again ask what | 


| shall we do with it?) It is in vain to make ob- 
jection to this proposition, unless gentlemen will 


must remain in the deposit panks without legal 


regulation, and subject to all the clamor which | 
has been, and which will hereafter be made against | 


them. I here repeat, as I have before said, I 
have entire sssiadenes in the deposit banks; but 
no one can hesitate to say, and it is no disparage- 
ment to any banks to say, that this vast accumu- 


|| lating treasure is more secure in the treasuries of 


the several States® With the confidence which I 
| place in the security of the deposit banks, it 
would not be so surprising if I should be in favor 
of leaving it there; but that gentlemen who pro- 
_ fess to look upon all banks with more or less dis- 
trust, should be willing to leave it there, instead 


|| of depositing with the States, is to me a matter 


of astonishment. 

Some gentlemen, when pressed upon this point, 
and asked what will you do?—are ready to say, 
leave it till the next session of Congress. Why 
leave it till the next session of Congress? I em- 
phatically ask. If there is to be a large surplus 
in the Treasury on the first of January next, it 
is our duty to the banks themselves, as well as 
our duty to our country, to make early arrange- 
ments for its disposition. If it is to be deposited 
with the States the banks ought to know it, that 
they may be prepared for it at the time fixed for 
| that en If it is to be left with them, and 

no change is hereafter to be made, they ought 

equally to know it, for their arrangements in re- 
lation to the management of their own means 
| would depend more or less on the fact, whether 
| they were to retain the means of the Government. 
So that, in any point of view, it is all important 
| that the question be now settled. Every im- 
pee interest of the country requires it. If it 
ye not now arranged, it will be productive of the 
| most alarming consequences. If this money is 
thus suffered to accumulate in these banks, the 
ee a will never rest satisfied that it shall be 
noarded up there, and it would, in that case, be 
of no use to the banks to have it. I take it for 
granted, then, it must be used. How far such a 


condescend to point out some other mode of dis- | 
| posing of the public money. If none is suggested, | 
and the present bill be not adopted, the money | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| Sir, there is no constitutional objection to this 








use of ao which has been collected from the 
people would be deemed a just and equitable usp 
|| of it in regard to the great body of them, I leay. 
|| to the American people to judge. In the use of 
|| such means, there is more or less favoritism; and 
|| the desire of the banks to make the most of j, 
| especially if an interest is to be charged on it jy, 
| their hands, would tend strongly towards those 
| extravagant and wild speculations, about which 
gentlemen have so feelingly declaimed. If-this 
| money should be loaned out to the communities 
| where these deposit banks are located, will it not 
| be seen at once that the business of those places 
| will be more or less extended, according to the 
means employed? Suppose, then, when these 
| funds to such an enormous amount are thus 
| loaned out, and the Government should want the 
money, can these banks respond, on notice given, 
| to the call? If they can, it will be by reason of 
a sudden call on their debtors. What will be the 
| consequence of such a call?) We can readily 
|| foresee it. The whole money market will be dis- 
turbed. Like the sudden expansion and con- 
traction of bank issues and bank discounts at al} 
times, they would convulse the whole commer- 
cial community. Those convulsions are not con- 
fined to the communities in which they happen— 
their effects are felt everywhere. You cannot 
strike a blow atthe city of New York, which 
will not be felt, not only dheoagh the whole State, 
but throughout the whole Union. 
dut it may be said, and I believe has been said, 
in the course of this debate, that this money will 
not be needed by the Government, and will not 
be called for from the banks. So much the worse. 
The longer such an immense sum is left to accu- 
| mulate, and to be used by them, the worse it is, 
But, Mr. President, publie sentiment, which is 
| generally right, demands that some other dispo- 
| sition be made with this surplus revenue. The 
people are jealous enough of the banks at all 
times, but are peculiarly so of those, at this time, 
which hold such vast treasures which belong to 
them. Unless some other disposition be made 
of this surplus, suspicion will go abroad that 
the money is kept there for improper purposes, 
and from improper motives. We know there is 
no ground for such suspicion. But/if it exist, 
whether true or false, the e€ect is the same. Its 
tendency is to agitate the public mind, and a con- 
sequent derangement of the moneyed concerns 
of the country. I can readily foresee that if Con- 
gress adjourns without regulating the deposit 
banks by law, and without disposing of this sur- 
lus revenue, the whole country will be agitated 
y this all-important question, and we shall have 
to encounter another scene of panic and distress, 
and thereby derange the currency, and more or 
less affect every interest in the country. No 
matter whether there be any just ground for such 
agitation or not, such is the state of parties and 
_ of party feeling that we cannot hope to be rid of 
| it, however much we may deprecate its exist- 
| ence. Sir, [ live in a commercial community. 
| 
| 
| 





I feel that I know something of its interests, and 
I am unwilling, for any consideration whatever, 
that this all-engrossing topic should any longer 
be made the sport of party, to the great detri- 
ment of the paramount interests of yi I 
am unwilling that such considerations shall, by 
designing politicians, be mingled in the approach- 
ing presidential contest, and that the commence- 
/ment of the next session of Congress shall be 
| the signal for increased and increasing excitement 
|| till it is closed. Sir, public confidence in our 
| banks, as well as in our political institutions, be- 
comes impaired by such constant assaults; and 
when that is impaired every interest must suffer. 
I cannot, therefore, lend my aid to continue such 
astate of things. By depositing this money with 
the States, as is proposed by this bill, the public 
mind will be quieted; the 5 Ea will be freed 
from the suspicion, as well as the odium, which 
must attach to them under the state of things 
which I have attempted to describe; and, above 
all things, our pecuniary concerns will be sepa- 
rated from all political connections or associa- 
tions, a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


| 
| 
| 





bill. The most refined sophistry cannot show 
any. Gentlemen may attempt to confound it 
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with a distribution. — But it is no more nor less | 
than a simple deposit of the public money with | 
the States. Itavoids the objections which would |, 
exist to a genera! system of distribution. That | 
implies that a surplus shall be created for the pur- |, 
jose of distribution. This does not even dis- || 
tribute a surplus, accidentally and ee see 
on hand. It deposits it with the States. It still | 
remains the property of the Government, and | 
the Government can use the money whenever it | 
is required for the public service. It creates no 
dependence, on the part of the States, on the 
General Government, as a distribution system 
might do. It merely provides for the present 
emergency. It disposes safely of a surplus for 
which, at present, we have no use, and with 
which we know not what to do ‘If gentlemen 
would satisfy me of any other proper disposi- | 
tion of it, I would embrace any proposition that | 
would seem to meet the exigency of the case. | 
But I hear of none, except to spend it all by ex- | 
travagant appropriations, or leave it to accumu- | 
late in the eooatt banks. To both these I have | 
already indicated my objections. We are then | 
brought back to the proposition contained in thi8 | 
pill; and I confess, after the maturest delibera- | 
tion and reflection, I cannot only see no objec- | 
tion to it, but I can conceive of no mode so prop- | 
er. By this mode, the States will receive their 
ratable proportions of the surplus, giving the 
security of the States themselves for the repay- 
ment, when it is needed by the General Govern- | 
ment. This money is retained by the States 
without interest, until the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury, for want of other means, sells the certifi- | 
cates of deposit, when they are made to bear an 
interest of five per cent. These certificates are 
redeemable at the pleasure of the States, and 
would always bring par in the market, and prob- | 
ably a premium. No arrangement which has 
been suggested, or, as I believe, can be sug- | 
gested, is, in my judgment, equal to this. It 1s | 
the best for both parties. It is best for the 
United States. It is best for the individual 
States. If they invest the money in internal im- 
provements, or asa fund for education, it will be || 
vastly better employed for the whole country, || 
than if it were left for the use of speculators in | 
the deposit banks; and whenever itis wanted by 
the General Government, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as its agent, has only to sell the cer- 
tificates in market to get the money on them; and 
the States, on such sale, have merely to provide || 
for the payment of the interest, at the rate of five | 
percent. They are not bound to raise the princi- 
pal on any such call, because the certificates are 
made redeemable at their pleasure; and when 
they are sold they become to the States the same 
as any other five per cent. stock which they ma 
have issued. One advantage, and one great ad- 
vantage, of this proposition is, that it requires no 
action on the part of Congress, nor on the par- 
of the States, to bring this money back to the 
Treasury, whenever it is required for the wants 
of theGovernment. Congress judges in the first 
instance of those wants, and makes appropriations 
to meet them. If, then, there is a lack of other 
means, the Secretary of the Treasury, without 
any further action on the part of Congress or the | 
States, can avail himself of the fund thus depos- 





ited by a sale and transfer of the certificates. 
As long as this money remains the property of 
the General Government, the States will exercise 
a ae caution as to the use and application of 
it. There will be no profligate expenditures, 
merely because they have come into the posses- 
sion of such an amount of funds. Most of the 
States would probably apply it to internal im- 
provements, already authorized by their respect- 
ive Legislatures, and perhaps already commenced. 
If it should be thus applied, there can be no better 
evidence of its proper application, because such 
works have been authorized and commenced with- 
outreference to any such means. I might instance 
the State of New York as in this situation now. 


The last Legislature directed new works of in- 
ternal improvement to be commenced, and loaned 
her credit to the Hudson and Erie railroad to the | 
amount, in the aggregate, of $6,000,000. For this 
amount she must issue stocks, and raise the 
money as it is wanted, and bearing such interest 
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as is directed by the act authorizing it. 
should receive, under this bill, $5,000,000, more 
or less, it would to that extent take the place of the 
stocks which are by her past legislation already 
directed to be issued. This money she would 
a Pi those works of internal improvement, and 
would pay no intereston it till it should be wanted 
for the use of the United States; and, whenever it 
should be so wanted, she would then pay an in- 
terest the same as she would have paid from the 
beginning on her own stocks, al provide for 
the principal whenever it suits her convenience, 
because the certificates of deposit are redeemable 
at her pleasure. If the money should not be called 


for then she will retain it, without interest, still | 


resting under the obligation to return it when re- 
quired, and whenever it suits her convenience to 
redeem her certificates, which may have been 
= into the market. What objection is there to 
ier thus using this money? 
every State in the Union, contributed, by the in- 
direct taxation of the people, to raise it? It is 
true, it has not been raised with the design to 
accumulate a surplus; but, being unavoidably 
and without design on hand, what valid objection 
can be urged to such an application of it?) What 
application can be made that will so much benefit 
the whole country? The States can carry on 
their works of internal improvements much better 
and much more economically than the United 
States can, even if there were no constitutional 
objection to such a system on behalf of the Gen- 
eral Government. 

By the proposition in this bill, we also avoid 


another objection which is sometimes urged against | 


a system of distribution, by which the money is 
given to the States; namely, that we have no right, 


| in this way, to carry on a system of internal im- 


provements, by means of the agency of the States, 
which we cannot carry on directly. In other 
words, if Congress cannot appropriate and apply 
the money for such purposes, it cannot give it to 
the States for the same purposes. Under the 
present bill, the money is not given to the States; 
it is merely deposited with them for safe-keeping. 


| it remains the property of the United States, and 


to be applied by their agent, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whenever it shall become necessary to 
mcet appropriations made by Congress. There 
is panahie additional advantage of this proposi- 
tion, namely, whenever these certificates are sold, 


| like all our State stocks, they would probably find 


their way to Europe, and would, to the amount 
sold, be the means of introducing foreign capital 
into the country. Thisis whatis wanted. I will 
| not dwell on the importance of foreign capital to 


a country, and particularly to this country. Our | 
, astonishing growth and prosperity are greatly 


owing to the introduction and use of foreign eap- 
ital. Amidst all the turmoil and disturbances of 
the European world, there is no safer investment 
for capital from abroad than the public securities 


| of this country, whether they be the stocks of the | 


United States, or of the several States. Such, sir, 
| are some of the advantages proposed by this bill. 


And in addition to all these, though last not least, 


| its adoption will tend to quiet the public mind— | 
to get rid of that feverish state of anxiety which | 


has existed for some time past—which has kept 


| has disturbed the peace of the whole commercial 
of the whole country. 
Mr. President, if such be some of the advant- 


eCc- 
tion to its adoption? Why, sir, itis objected, in | 
the first place, that the two propositions, namely, | 
to regulate by law the deposit banks, and to dis- | 
ose of the surplus revenue, ought not to have || 


| them but hastily,) what, let me ask, is the ol 


een in the same bill. Viewing these propositions 
as I do, I have not, on my own account, any ob- 
jection to their being embraced in the same bill; 


j 


but knowing that a few of my political friends | 


the latter one, I felt it due to them, that they should 
have the opportunity of acting and voting sepa- 


rately onthem. My honorable colleague, although | 


| he originally put the propositions together, accord- 
ingly moved to recommit the bill to a committee, 
| with instructions to report two separate bills. 





If she | 


[as she not, like | 


our monetary system in constant agitation—which | 


community, and more or less deranged the affairs | 


ages of this bill, (and I confess I have glanced at | 


entertained different views from me in regard to || 
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After repeated trials, it was decided not to recom- 
mit. This I regret, because such a separation 
would have left each proposition to rest on its own 
merits; and every member of this body could 
with perfect freedom have voted for the one or 
the other, as he should deem best. But the two 
propositions have been kept together against my 
vote and against my wishes. ‘The question now 
is, approving them both as I do, whether I shall 
vote against the whole bill, because it contains a 
proposition which some other gentlemen do not 
approve? Sir, I cannot, under these cireum- 
stances, hesitate as to my course. { voted for the 
engrossment of the bill. [shall vote for it on its 
final passage. But my honorable colleague objects 
to the ratio introduced by the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi. Sir, I resisted that 
ratio tothe utmost. I deemed the ratio in the bill, 
as reported by the select committee, namely, in 
proportion to federal population, more equitable 
and just; but I cannot vote against the whole bill 
merely because it takes the Representatives of the 
States in the two Houses of Congress as the basis 
of deposit, instead of the representation in the 
popular branch. And even though the ratio were 
restored, as my honorable colleague desires it, we 
know perfectly well that the bill would not receive 
his vote. Having done all in my power to retain 
the ratio required by the interests of my own 
State, and which seemed to me both just and 
equitable, and having failed in that, I cannot, con- 
sistently with my sense of duty, vote against a bill 
which contains two such important provisions, 
even if | have some objections to that part which 
relates to the surplus revenue. I should feel that 
they ought to be very weighty and very strong to 
induce me to vote against the other part of the bill 
regulating the public deposits by law, a measure 
so frequently recommended by the President, and 
so imperiously demanded by the public voice. 
Sir, the honorable Senator from Missouri objects 
to this bill that it does not except from this ratable 
deposit with the States the unexpended balances, 
as they are termed, of the appropriations made by 
Congress; that the bill recaptures them, to use his 
emphatic language, and brings them back for the 
purpose of distribution, after they have been ap- 
propriated by Congress. Sir, a good argument is 
sometimes put down and a bad one built up by a 
sarcasm. ‘This, Lapprehend, must have been the 
object of the honorable Senator in thus speaking 
of the recapture of these unexpended balances. 
Sir, what are the facts in regard to these bal- 
ances? Congress makes appropriations to a large 
amount for the current year. A portion of the 
money, generally about one half, remains unex- 
pended at the end of the year. Now, sir, when 
this money is wanted to meet such appropriations, 
the only inquiry is, whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury has the means for this purpose? No 
matter whether those means are in the Treasury, 
from past receipts, before the appropriations’ were 
made, or whether they have come there from 
receipts subsequent to their being made; the only 
inquiry should be, has the Secretary the means to 
meetthem? This is the common practice. Appro- 
priations are often made beyondthe money inthe 
rreasury at the time, and are expected to be met 
by the subsequent receipts. But the sarcastic 
remark of the honorable Senator from Missouri 
| would seem to imply that specific money was set 
apart for specific appropriations, as if, the mo- 
ment an appropriation was made, an ear-mark 
was placed upon the money in the Treasury suffi- 
cient to meet it; and then, that those identical 
pieces were called in whenever ar were needed, 
as a Dutchess county farmer would select partic- 
ular sheep from his whole flock by the ear-marks 
| he had previously placed on them. Sir, this idea 
is altogether fanciful. There is no such specific 
sums set apart for specific appropriations. If this 
were so, what would be the result of the appro- 
|| priations, if they should be made by the present 


|, Congress to the amount of some fifty-five millions 
of dollars, according to the statement exhibited 
_by my honorable colleague? Why, sir, the unex- 

pended balances alone of such appropriations, 

that would remain in the Treasury on the Ist of 
January next, would be thirty millions of dollars. 
Do gentlemen desire that any such amouut, or 
any portion of it, should remain there, merely 
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because it isan unexpended balance, and when 
the receipts of the current year will be more than 
sufficient to meet all the appropriations which 
will be made? Ii will be recollected, that five 
millions of dollars are to be retained to meet any 
possible contingencies of the Treasury; and if at 
any time, and from any unforeseen contingency, 
more should be wanted, the Secretary can at any 
moment cash the certificates of deposiiin his hands, 
and thus avail himself of any amount he may 
require, ‘There is no necessity, therefore, that 
these unexpended bal incces should he expected 
out of the amount to be deposited; but there is 
every reason in the world why they should be 
included in it. 

Again, sir, itis urged, that this surplus, thus 
deposited with the States, will never be called for 


by the General Government, and that such calls | 
would not be responded to by the States if they | 


were made. Let us, for one moment, examine 
these objections. 


which the money would be called for would be 


In the first place, the way in | 


through appropriations made by Congress; and in | 
ease there was not means inthe Treasury to meet | 
them, the Seeretary would sell the certificates of | 


deposit for the purpose of raising the means. ‘The 
States would have nothing to do with the transac- 
tion. The Secretary would require no response 
from them. This objection might have had some 
plausibility, if the bill had required that the certi- 


ficates should be paid by the States, iastead of be- | 


ing made transferable, and thereby enabling the | 


Seecre tary of the Treasury to cash them in the 
market, But, even if such had been its provision, 
docs any one believe that there is a solitary State 
in this Union that would violate its pledged faith 
to this or any other Government? No, sir; no 
one can seriously entertain such an opinion. 1 
would vouch for all of them. 
so far fastened on the vitals of any of them, that 
they so soon exhibit such evidences of premature 
decay. Itis, however, said that Congress would 
omit to make appropriations in order to prevent 
this money from being called for or required by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. What! Mr. Presi- 
dent, Congress refuse to perform its duty to the 
country, from the paltry consideration of keeping 
so much trash, as might be grasped thus, in the 
treasuries of the States! Who compose this body 
that would thus withhold the means for the com- 
mon defense of the country? Let every member 
of either House put the question to himself, 
whether he would be governed by such motives? 
His answer will be no, sir—no. Formy own part 
1 should despise myself if such considerations 
could, for a single moment, influence me;and I be- 
lieve that sentiment pervades the breast of every 


Corruption has not | 











Ho. or Reps, 7 


| Pharisaic, political righteousness, to say to my 


constituents, I am holier than you. No, sir, 
rather than place myself in such a contrast with 
them, I would say, with the humble publican, 
God be merciful to me a sinner. This idea of 
withholding appropriations, either by represent- 
ative or constituent, is ideal. 
imagination. Equally fanciful is that notion, 
which has been advanced, that our tariff of du- 
ties on foreign imports will be increased for the 
purpose of creating a surplus for distribution. 
No gentleman will admit that he would be gov- 
erned in his action here by such a motive. Nay, 
he would repel with indignation such a charge. 


| 
| 


|| Do not gentlemen perceive that they 


I would repel it for my constituents as readily | 
as | would repel it @r myself. Sir, the difference | 
between the proposition contained in the bill | 


and an absolute system of distribution is as 
palpable as that between the night and the day. 
In the first case, we deposit with the States, for 


safe-keeping, an accidental and unavoidable sur- | 


plus, to be used by the Government when re- 
quired. In the other, we create a surplus for the 
purpose of being given to the States, and without 
any expectation or obligation on their part to return 
it. Sir, there is no danger of raising our duties on 
imports for such a purpose. The principle on 
which duties are levied [ believe is well and uni- 
versally understood at this day. 
duties so as to raise no more revenue than is re- 
quired for the economical wants of the Govern- 
ment, and in thus graduating them give incidental 
protection to such branches of industry as you 
think the interests of the country require to be pro- 
tected. But, sir, if you want to issue an increase 
of duties, let your expenditures be made extrav- 
agant for the purpose of absorbing this immense 
surplus, and the duties must be increased to fur- 
nish means to carry out the extravagance thus 
commenced. I beg gentlemen to reflect on this 
subject. 7 
side of the question. Whilst they are attempting 


absolute danger. 


Graduate your | 


They seem to have looked only on one | 


7 


$7,000,000 of the public money; whereas 


by t} 
7 : , ie 
lowest estimates, these deposit banks will hay 


lave, on 


| the firstof January next, notless than $30,000,000 


y are putting 


‘into their hands a power far greater than they 


| power in their hands without any regulation | 


j || were willing to intrust to the Bank of the United 
It exists in the | 


States? Dothey notalso perceive, that by reject. 


|| ing that portion of the bill which relates to the 


deposit banks, they are leaving this immense 


si 
law? Why is all this? Why, simply bec: oo 
they are a that, by depositing this 
surplus, ratably, amongst twenty-six States of 
this Union, it will tend to corrupt the people! 
They are willing to leave it in these banks, with- 
out legal restraints, subject to all the vicissitudes 
and dangers which the use and disposition of such 


/an immense fund must always encounter: but 


they are unwilling to intrust it to the custody of 
the States, under the sanction of law, to be by 


_them safely kept, and surely returned whenever 


the wants of the Government require it. Sir, | 
think I speak the sentiments of the deposit banks, 


| when I say I do not believe they wish to keep it, 


They are not unaware of the tendency to specu- 
lation and overtrading which the use of such 
immense means has on the whole community: and 
when thus embarked, any sudden demand for and 
withdrawal of these means must produce conse- 
quences of the most destructive character. | can 
readily foresee that, even if this bill becomes q 
law, there will be more or less difficulty in the 
banks contracting their loans, so as to be prepared 
to meet the drafts of the Treasury when this sur- 
plus shall be deposited with the States. The 
projectile force which has already been given to 
the community by means of these funds, will 
continue to operate after the cause has ceased. 
But the period fixed in the bill for withdrawing 
them is so remote, that I apprehend no material 
difficulty in their being ready to carry out the 


|| arrangement. 
to avoid an imaginary evil, they are rushing into | 


the Roman maxim, Incidit in Scyllam qui vult | 


vitare Charybdim. 
Put it to the plain, practical, common sense of 
every man in this nation, and he will respond to 


| those attributed to him. ‘He will tell you that 


| this surplus is in a situation to be productive of 


immense mischief, as it now is; he will tell you 
it ought to be deposited with the States, because 
it will there be safely kept and carefully used, 
for the benefit of the people who contributed 


| towards it; and that it will be forthcoming when- 


one who hearsme. Where, then, isthe danger of | 


appropriations being withheld? I have heard it 
said, that ourconstituents, the people, would direct 
or instruct us to vote against them, in order to pre- 
vent thetr portion of this surplus being withdrawn 
from their respective States. Sir, there is no such 
sordid and debasing spirit amongst the people of 
this country. ‘They will go all necessary lengths 
to sustain the Government in any emergency, 
whether it be peace or whether it be war. It is 
their pride and their ambition to rally round the 
standard of their country, and to provide the re- 
quisite means for sustaining its institutions and its 
honor. So far from withholding its means from 
it, they would always be ready to contribute their 
own. Sir, I have studied the character of the 
American people to little purpose if I could sup- 
pose them capable of being guilty of such mean- 
ness, No, sir, they are a noble, a wenerous, a 
chivalrous people. ‘Whilst, I trust, they always 
will guard against unnecessary and extravagant 
expenditures, at the same time I feel assured that 
nothing will be withheld which is right and neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the Gov- 
ernment, Is our own patriotism of so much 
higher order than theirs, that we are willing to 
say that we, their Representatives, would not, of 
our own accord, withhold appropriations, but 
should be compelled to do it chher Rtirtaiuence 
and instructions? Sir, I do not think so meanly 
of myself nor of my constituents. IT am unwill- 
ing to assume any such attitude in regard to 
them, and, I trust, they will not assume it in 
regard to me. Iam unwilling, with a kind of 


ever the wants of the Government require it. If 
such would be the convictions of every honest 
man, how can you charge upon the great mass of 


|| the people of this country such base and sordid 





| hesitate between them; and 


motives as a contrary position would imply? Sir, 
it cannot be; I feel that the spirit of the people is 
above it; I feel that I know the motives which 


| govern my fellow-citizens in such matters. I have 
| been brought up with them; I have always lived 
in the midst of them; and I am yet to learn that | 


such are their principles ofaction. Lam persuaded 
I speak the sentiments of the people of the State of 
New York onthissubject. They cannot be seduced 
from their integrity by such means. They may 
be willing to keep the public money, as a safe 
depository of it, till it is needed for the public 
service, but they will not be humble suppliants 
here for your bounty; and they will not instruct 


not do themselves. There is no danger, there- 
fore, in this measure. It is the only one which 
avoids all danger. If this be not adopted, there 
are but two other modes of disposing of the sur- 
plus left. The one is, by extravagant appropri- 


| ations, without reference to the real wants of the 
| country,and which will require an increased tariff 


tocarry themthrough. The otheris, to leave them 
in the deposit banks to become the prey of specu- 
lations, and the foot-ball of party. Sir, I cannot 
am utterly at a loss 
to conceive how gentleman, who are so naturally 
jealous of all banks, are willing to leave this im- 
mense power in their hands. When the United 


| States Bank was deprived of its power by the re- 


moval of the deposits it had at that time, but about 


To them might well be applied || 


| the stronger; and I can never 


| their representatives to do that which they would |) 








Mr. President, the vote I am called upon to 
give on this bill I deem the most important I have 
ever given in my life. Ihave maturely consid- 
ered it—it is the result of anxious reflection and 
deep conviction; and were I not supported by the 


j very large majority of political friends in this 
you that he is governed by no such motives as || 


Senate, I might be led to distrust my own judg- 
ment; but with their support, my convictions are 
ersuade myself 
we are wrong. I think I see this matter as clear 
as the sun atnoonday. My mind has a perfect 
conception of the evils to be encountered py the 
rejection of this bill, and of the benefits to be con- 
ferred by its adoption. There is no film upon 
the mental eye—my judgment tells me it is right 
—my conscience approves it. I have no inelina- 
tion to indulge in prophetic vision; but I think I 
can discern, in the long vista of the future, the sad 
train of evils which must follow the adverse ac- 
tion of this day. I fancy I can see our currency 
deranged, our credit system overturned, and our 
country precipitated from that height of prosper- 
ity which she has so long enjoyed; but I will not 
appall you with an exhibition of those evils which, 
like Banquo’s ghosts, are lengthening out before 
us. The future historian, standing on the proud 
eminence which we now occupy, and looking 


| into the dark es into which we may be plunged, 


will say, with Shakspeare’s man on Dover Clitis— 
** How fearful 
And dizzy °tis, to cast one’s eyes so low!" 

Sir, in giving my vote for this bill, if it is the 
last vote I ever give, I shall feel I have faithfully 
and conscientiously discharged an important and 
responsible duty to myself and to the country. 





CHEROKEE TREATY. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. C. E. HAYNES, 


OF GEORGIA,* 
In THE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 29, 1836. 


Mr. HAYNES rose and said: 
Mr. Speaker: I had hoped that I should never 
again be involved in a general discussion of the 


* Messrs. Buain & Rives: Having been called to order, 
in the progress of my remarks, upon a resolution of inqulty 
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Indian question; but the allegations, violent, 
cratuitous, and unjust, which have been pre- 
forred against the State of which I have the 
nonor to be a Representative, by an honorable 
member from J assachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
make it my solemn duty to repel the assault, 
and roll it back upon the assailant. I regret, sir, 
exceedingly, that the honorable gentleman, what- 
ever may hgge been the motive, (and that motive 
| shall not Now attempt to investigate,) should 
have thought it necessary, 1n the discussion of a 
j!] providing for the faithful performance of the 
treaty with the Creek Indians of the 24th March, 
1832, to revive the exploded charges of injustice 
and oppression on the part of Georgia towards 
those Indians. Before proceeding to the discus- 
sion of the subject, I ot be permitted to say, 
that the regret expressed’ by the honorable gen- 
tleman reminded me strongly of the occasion on 
which he uttered the same sentiment, because he 
could not again throw back upon the people the 
choice of Chief Magistrate. As this historical 
yeminiscence was involuntary, | trust the com- 


mittee will bear with me for expressing it, not || 
intending to inquire into his motive at the one | 


time or the other. It is impossible to do justice 
to the defense in which I have been, most reluct- 
antly, involved, without presenting a brief out- 


line of the political history of this country, in its | 
colonial, revolutionary, and present state. The | 


Colonies, which afterwards became the original 
thirteen States of this Union, were either sct- 
tled or acquired by the Government or people 
of Great Britain. Deriving their origin princi- 
pally from a common ancestry, similar institu- 
tions were common to them all. Among the 
number, Georgia, as is well known to every one 
familiar with American history, was the last col- 
ony planted by the mother country. 

{n all the charters granted by Great Britain to 
the colonies, the principle was assumed, if not 
directly expressed, of the absolute right of the 
colonizing nation both to soil and jurisdiction of 
the countries thus colonized. It may, perhaps, 
have been heretofore contended, that the question 


of limits between the European discoveries of this | 


continent had no reference to their right of soil or 
jurisdiction, in respect to the aboriginal inhabit- 
tants. But the slightest examination of the colo- 
nial charters will dissipate such an assertion in 
amoment. In no one instance, is it believed, did 
the Government or colonists of Great Britain base 
their right to settle this continent on the previous 
permission of its original possessors. Not intend- 
ing to trouble the House any longer than may be 
indispensable to the performance of my present 
duty, I forbear such references to the colonial 
charters as would clear my position of the slight- 
est reasonable doubt. The colony of Georgia, 
then, was placed on the same footing with her 
elder sisters in respect to the right of het people 
to a residence on this continent. » As there were 
aboriginal inhabitants in all the original colonies, 
it became necessary at an early period of the ex- 
istence of those colonies to establish some general 
principle of action towards them. And it is be- 
lieved by the present speaker that the principle 
generally adopted by the colonies on that subject 
cannot be better illustrated than by reference to 
the doctrine said to have been delivered by a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Massachusetts, on the anni- 
versary commemoration of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, in Massachusetts, on the 
22d day of December, 1802. That distinguished 
individual is reported to have said, on the occa- 
sion referred to: 

“ The Indian right of possession itself stands, with regard 
to the greatest part of the country, upon a questionable 
foundation. Their cultivated fields, their constructed hab- 
Hations, a space of ample sufficiency for their subsistence, 
and what they had annexed to themselves by their personal 
labor, was undoubtedly, by the laws of nature, theirs. But 


what is the right of a huntsman to the forest of a thousand 
miles, over which he has accidentally ranged in quest of 








calling upon the President of the United States for informa- 
tion relative to the treaty with the Cherokees, lately ratified 
by the Senate, on Monday evening, the 27th instant, I send 
you an extended report, covering the whole ground I in- 
tended to occupy, if I had been permitted to proceed with- 
out interruption. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. E. HAYNES. 

House or RePREsENTaTives, June 29, 1835. 
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ofman be monopolized by one ofa thousand for whom they 
were created ?. Shall the exuberant bosom of the common 
mother, amply adequate to the nourishment of millions, be 
claimed exclusively by a few hundreds of her offspring? 
Shall the lordiy savage not only disdain the virtues and en- 


joymerts of civilization himself, but shall he control the || Indians of this colony shall and may keep those 


civilization of the world? Shall he forbid the wilderness 


| to blossom like the rose? Shall he forbid the oaks of the 
forest to fall before the ax of industry, and rise again || 


transformed into the habitations of ease and elegance? 


| Shall he doom an immense region of the globe to perpetual | 
} desolation, and to hear the howling of the tiger and the | 
| wolf silence forever the voice of human gladness? Shall 


the hills and valleys, which a beneficent God bas formed 
to teem with the life of innumerable multitudes, be con- 
demned to everlasting barrenness? Shall the mighty rivers, 
poured out by the hands of nature, as channels of commu 
nication between numerous nations, roll their waters in 
sullen silence and eternal solitude to the deep? Have 
hundreds of commodious harbors, a thousand leagues of | 
coast, and a boundless ocean, been spread in front of this 
land, and shall every purpose of utility to which they could 
apply be prohibited by the tenant of the woods? No, gen- 
| erous philanthropists! Heaven has not thus placed at irrec- 


oncilable strife its moral laws with its physical creation ! 

Could the principle which regulated the colo- 
nies from their earliest day of strength, and be- 
yond which Georgia has never gone, have been 
more forcibly expressed, oreloquently illustrated, 
than in what I have just quoted? Can it be that 
in such wide-sweeping assertion of colonial right 
the mind of the orator had narrowed its vision to 
the horizon of New England, and the defense of 
his own Puritan ancestors? Who that has heard 
the announcement of such a principle could, for 
a moment, imagine that the mind which had 
adopted, and the tongue which expressed it with 
such eloquence and force, should now utter un- 
measured denunciation against Georgia for having 
| acted short of the extent of his own principle ? 
That principle, if his illustrations are entitled to 
any weight, goes the whole length, not only of 
the forcible dispossession of the savage of every- 
thing but his home and little spot of cultivation, 
together with such personal trifles as his labor 
has appropriated, but sanctions his entire ejec- 
tion from it all. 
to dwell longer on the abstract doctrine of the 
| honorable member from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams,] as contained in his anniversary oration 
at Plymouth, in 1802. 

I shall now turn my attention, after a word or 
two upon the subject of the territorial limits cre- 
ated and established by the several colonial char- 
ters of the old thirteen States, and as confirmed 
by various public acts since the commencement 
of the Revolution, to the manner in which various 


northern portions of this country, carried out the 
| doctrine maintained by the honorable gentleman 
in 1802, in their legislative enactments for the 
government of the Indian tribes within their sev- 
eral limits. In proof of this assertion it is only 
necessary to advert to the statutes of a majority 
of the colonies on this subject. That Massa- 
| chusetts considered Indians only entitled to the 
| land improved and inhabited by them, is shown 
by a colonial law of 1633, ‘* For settling the In- 
dian’s title to lands in this [that] jurisdiction;’’ in 
| which it is enacted, ‘* That what lands any of the 
‘Indians in this jurisdiction have possessed and 
‘ een by subduing the same, they have just 
‘right unto.’ 

** And be it further ordained by this court and the 
‘ authority thereof, and be it hereby enacted, That 
‘all that tract of land within this jurisdiction, 
‘ whether already granted to any English planta- 
* tions or persons, or to be granted by this court, 
‘ (not being under the qualification of right to the 
‘ Indians,) is and shall be accounted the just right 
‘of such English as already have, or hereafter 


* the authority thereof.’’ 

Various other acts were passed by the colo- 
inal Legislature of Massachusetts from the year 
1633 downwards to 1747, in no one of which is 
the jurisdiction entire and complete over all the 
rights of the Indians believed to laws been in any 
manner relinquished, restrained, or diminished. 

*Being necessarily obliged to go over a great 
deal of ground for the complete vindication of 
Georgia, the foregoing evidence from the colonial 
laws of Massachusetts is deemed sufficient to show 
that she claimed perfect and entire sovereignty 
over all the Indians and Irdtan lands within her 








dut it is not here necessary | 


colonies, particularly those in the middle and | 


‘ shall have, grant of lands from this court, and | 
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prey? Shall the liberal bounties 6f Providence to the race limits. Next, in order of time, I come to the col- 


oniallegislation of Virginia. So early asthe year 
1658, I find in her records the following provis- 
ion: 

** Be it hereby ordained and enacted, Thatall the 


‘ 


seats of land which they now have; and that 
no person or persons whatsoever be suffered to 
intrench or plant upon such places as the said 

‘Indians claim or desire, until full leave from the 

*‘ Governor and councilor commissioners for the 
| * place.” 

Several other laws regulating Indian affairs 
| were passed at different times, between the years 

1658 and 1705, inclusive, by the colonial Legisla- 

ture of Virginia; but the extract just presented 

will suffice to show that the colony claimed and 
exercised entire jurisdiction over the Indians 
within her limits. In the year 1663, the colony 
| of Rhode Island seems first to have exercised 
jurisdiction over Indians; and from the tenor of 
ler €nactment in that year, in regard to their 
lands, and the act of 1696, for restraining and 
governing their persons, she seems to have exer- 
cised as unlimited control over them as she could 
have done over her white inhabitants. By the act 
of 1663, it.is ordained ‘* that no person or per- 
sons, for the future, shall purchase any lands or 
islayds within this colony, of or from the native 
Indians within the same, but such only as are 
allowed to do so by the General Assembly, upon 
penalty of forfeiting all such lands or islands so 
purchased to the colony.”’ 

By an act passed in the year 1696, it is pro- 
ided, ** that if any negroes or Indians, freemen 
or slaves, shall be found abroad after nine o’clock 
at night, at any time throughout the year, with- 
out a certificate from the masters, or some other 
English person of the family to which he, she, 
| or they belong, or some lawful excuse for the 
same, that then it shall and may be lawful for 
any person or persons to take, scize, and secure 
the same till next morning, and then bring then 


‘ 


‘ 
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before an assistant or justice of the peace af such 
town, who shall, upon due proof thereof, cause 
said negro or negroes, Indian or Indians, to be 
publicly whipped at the public whipping-post 
of such town.’”’ 
In the year 1672, the colonial Legislature of 
Conneeticut adopted numerous regulations for the 
restraint and government of her Indians; among 
which was one providing **that no Indian or 
‘Indians shall, at any time, powwow or perform 
‘outward worship to false gods, or to the devil, 
‘within this colony, on pain of forfeiting the sum 
| ‘of five pounds to the public treasury of this col- 
‘ony for every time any Indian or Indians shall 
‘be convicted of performing the same.’’ 
| As further evidence of the criminal jurisdiction 
exereised by Connecticut over Indians, and espe- 
cially for the benefit of those who have made 
such outcry because Georgia, of late years, has 
exercised similar justice towards them, [ will 
offer one further extract from her act of 1672: 
** And whereas it is too manifest that the Indians, 
| *notwithstanding all counsel and advice to the 
‘contrary, have committed, and still do commit, 
‘murder, and kill one another, within the English 
‘ plantations in this colony, and take no course 
| ‘that such justice be executed on such malefaec- 
\| tors as may take off the guilt of blood from the 
| ‘land; which, to prevent, ‘ Ii is furthér enacted 
* by the authority aforesaid, That, if any Indian or 
| * Indians, within this colony, shall willfully and 
‘ violently fall upon any Indian or Indians within 
‘this colony, and upon the English land, (except 
| ‘it be such as they are at open war with,) and 
‘ murder him or them, and be thereof legally con- 
| ‘ victed, every such Indian or Indians shall suffer 
I ¢ death.’ ”’ 
{ 
| 
} 


“7 en « 


| In addition to the highest ne 
| thus exercised by Connecticut, the last extract 
| contains the singular provision of legalizing Indian 
| wars within her limits. One more reference to 
| the colonial law of Connecticut, and I shall pass 
\| to another colony. 
|| In 1717, the Legislature of Connecticut passed 
i| ** An act concerning purchases of native rights to 
it 
| land.’” 

‘“‘This Assembly observing many difficulties 
‘and perplexities arising in this Government, by 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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‘ reason of many purchases of land made of Indian 
* titles, without the preceding allowance or subse- 
‘quent approbation of this Assembly; which, to 
‘romove, lt is hereby enacted and declared by this 
« Assembly, and the authority thereof, that all lands 
‘in this Government are holden of the King of 
‘Great Britain as the lord of the fee, and that no 
‘title to any lands in this colony can accrue by 
‘any purchase made of Indians, on pretense of 
‘ther bel ig native proprietors thereof, without 
‘the allowance and approbation of this ssembly.”’ 
Other acts were passed by the colonial Legtsla- 
ture of Connecticut, relative to Indians, in 1717, 
1722, and 1750; but the forezoing will show most 
clearly that the colony assumed unlimited con- 
trol over them and their lands. 

In the vear 1700 the colony of Pennsylvania 
is believed first to have exercised her jurisdiction 
over the Indian lands; and her legal records show 
under that date **.da act against buying land of the 
Indians,’’ which contains the provision, ** that if 
‘ son presume to buy any land of the na- 
‘tives within the limits of this province and ter- 
ritories, without leave from the proprictors 
thereof, every such bargain of purchase «shall 
‘be void, and of no effect.” 


a 1) per 


In 1721, she passed 
‘An act to prohibit the selling of rum and other 
trong liquors to Indians, and to prevent the 
abuses that may happen thereby,’ reserving 
**that the Governor and coun “il, or persons by 
them authorized and appointed to hold treaties 
with any nation of Indians, may, at such treat- 
les, give any reasonable quantity of rum, as by 
them shall be thought necessary, anything here- 
‘in contained to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
And I find that in the vear 1744 colonial Pean- 
sylvania assumed the jurisdiction for which Geor- 
gia has within the last six or seven years been so 
much derided by some, and passed **.4n act for 
the speedy trial of capital offenses, committed by any 
Indian or Indians in the remote parts of the province.” 
la this act itis provided ‘that all murders, man- 
‘slauchters, homicides, felonies, and offenses 
*‘ whatgoever, and accessories of the same, which 
* by the laws or acts of Assembly of this province 
‘are declared capital, or felonies punishable by 
‘death, which already have been commiited, perpe- 
‘ trated, or done, or shall hereafter be committed, 
* perpetrated, or done, by any Indian or Indians, 
* within this province, in places remote from inhab- 
‘itants, as aforesaid, all and every such offense 
‘and offenses, in whatsoever place and county the 
* same hath happened or shall happen, shall hence- 
‘forth be inquired of, heard, adjudged, and deter- 
* mined before the justices of the supreme court, 
‘or the justices of the courts of oyerand terminer 
‘and general gaol delivery, to be held in the county 
‘of Philadelphia, by indictments, mquests, and 
* verdicts to be taken of good and lawful men, 
‘imhabitants of the same county, in like manner 
‘and form as if such capital offense or offenses 
‘had beencommitted, perpetrated, or done within 
‘the said county, any law or usage to the contra- 
‘ry thereof in anywise notwithstanding.” 

There is, in this last act of the colonial Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, one feature which shows, 
that however well the general doctrines of crimi- 
nal law might have been understood in that day, 
the injustice of passing ex post facto laws does not 
seem to have been duly considered. New Jersey 
entertained and exercised jurisdiction over Indian 
lands sorearly as 1703, as appears by an act of 
her Legislature, passed on the 13th of December 
of that year, entitled ** An act for regulating the 
purchasing of land from the Indians;’’ by the 
second section of which it is enacted, * That if 
‘any person or persons shall presume to buy, 
‘ purchase, take gift, or mortgage, or lease, of any 
é fand contrary to this present act, he or they So 
‘ offending, shall forfeit forty shillings, money of 
*‘ this province, for each acre of land so obtained,”’ 
&c.,&c. Maryland exercised pemameton over 
the Indians within her limits, by legislative action, 
at different times between the years 1704 and 1723, 
inclusive; North Carolina, in 1715 and 1748; 
and New Hampshire also in 1715. The latter 
State, in the year 1715, passed ‘‘ .4n act to prevent 
and make void clandestine and illegal purchases of 
lands from the Indians,’’ by which it was enacted, 
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is ever, at any time or times since the year of our 
‘ Lord one thousand seven hundred, without the 
‘license or approbation of the General Assembly 
‘of this province; and all deeds of bargain and 
‘sale, titles, and conveyances whatsoever, of any 
‘lands within this province, which hereafter shall 
‘be had, made, obtained, gotten, or procured, 
‘from any Indian or Indians, by any person or 
‘persons whatsoever, without the license, appro- 
‘bation, or allowance of the General Assembly 
‘of this province for the same, shall be judged 
‘in the law to be null, void, and of none effect, to 
‘all intents and purposes, as though they had 
‘never been made.’’? South Carolina exercised 
jurisdiction over the whole Indian country within 
her limits as early as the year 1739, by enacting 
that no purchase of lands from the Indians should 
be made but by the King of Great Britain, or 
the colonial Government, on the pain of forfeit- 
ure. In 1786, that jurisdiction was inforced to- 
wards the Cherokees, by assigning them, tem- 
porarily, a tract of country for their occupancy; 
and in 1808, entire sovercignty was exercised by 
that State over the Catawba Indians. ; 

Thus stood the jurisdiction of the colonies 
which have been mentioned, in reference to the 
Indians within their several limits, at the com- 
meneement of the American Revolution. This 
subjeet has not been passed in review before the 
House in an unfriendly spirit, or for the purpose 
of criminating any one of the States to the early 
logisiation of which I have thought it necessary 
to advert; but to show, from the most unanswer- 
able evidence, that the same jurisdiction, and in 
some instances more than is exercised by Geor- 
gia, was exercised and inforced by the early 
legislation of a large number of the original col- 
onies. Ido not know, if the proper means had 
been within my reach, that I might not have dis- 
covered similar evidence in the history ofall. It 
cannot matter in what manner entire sovereignty 
and jurisdiction may have been exercised by any 
one of the States inher colonial or present condi- 
tion; the fact of its exercise is all that is wanting 
to justify Georgia in exercising her rightful juris- 
diction by their example. It thus appears that 
the American Revolution found the colonies in 
unrestrained exercise of jurisdiction over the In- 
dians within their respective limits. I will now 
woceed to show that such jurisdiction has not 
wen limited or restrained in any manner, either 
by the Articles of Confederation, or the present 


Constitution, except in the single particular of | 
regulating commerce with the [indian tribes; and 


that if the claim to exclusive legislation over them 
is set up under that grant of power, it may with 
equal propriety be set up as against the States of 
this Union; andif it can be supported against them, 
this is indeed a Government without limitation 
of powers. 


It might be sufficient for my argument to show | 


that, although Indians have remained embodied in | 


most of the original thirteen States ever since the 


Declaration of Independence, no authority has | 


been claimed for the General Government, either 
under the Articles of Confederation or the present 
Constitution, even for the exercise of the commer- 
cial power over them, much less the odious usurp- 
ation of exclusive legislation, as attempted to be 
set up against the State of Georgia. It has been 


already shown, that many of the colonies exer- || 
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extent of her American colonies, and whicl 
passed to each respectively, fully and compl ro ty 
upon the establishment o their independener ca 
its acknowledgment by Great Britain, savine aa 
excepting as it had been curtailed and abridewd 
by the Articles of Confederation, and subsequent- 
ly by the Constitution. , 
But how have the original powers of the ro. 
spective States been affected by the garious 
which, for all external and many ernal pur- 
poses, have made us one people? The first ary 
of union was the Declaration of Independenes. 
and as its acknowledgement by Great Britain 
operates retroactively, it will be proper to ip- 
quire whether the Declaration of Independence 
modified in any manner the power or authority 
of the several colonies within their limits, [; 
bound the colonies to a common and the holies; 
cause, the vindication of their libertics aca; 


Sainst 


the odious oppression of the mother country. 
But, except this pledge to fight out the battle of 
liberty to the last, it 1s not perceived that the Dec- 
laration of Independence modified in the slichtes: 
degree the internal jurisdiction of the several 
States; nor do I believe that the contrary Opinion 
can be sustained foramoment. Then, agrecably 
to what has already been shown, the power and 
jurisdiction of the several States, at the acknowl- 
edgment of their independence by Great Britain, 
was precisely what had been asserted and exer- 
eised by her authority within their limits, except 
so ‘far as they had been limited and restrained by 
the Articles of Confederation. . 

I will now endeavor to show how far the entire 
sovereignty, conquered for the several States from 
Great Britain, has been affected by the Articles 
of Confederation, or the Constitution, which has 
since been substituted for it. But as the subject 
under consideration relates exclusively to the 
jurisdiction rightfully belonging to the State and 
Federal Governments with respect to Indians, | 
shall confine my inquiries and illustrations to that 
subject, adverting to other portions of our organic 
law only so far as it may serve to throw light 
upon this. 

In illustration of my subject, I shall remind 
this House that, by the second article of Con- 
federation, ‘‘each State retains its sovereignty, 
‘freedom, and independence, and every power, 
‘ jurisdiction, and right which is not by this Con- 
‘federation expressly delegated to the United 
‘States in Congress assembled.’’ In the distri- 
bution of powers conferred by that instrument 
upon the United States, it is further provided, in 
the fourth paragraph of the ninth article, that 
**the United States in Congress assembled shall 
‘also have the sole and exclusive right and 
‘ power of regulating the trade and managing all 
‘affairs with the Indians not members of any of 
‘the States: Provided, That the legislative right 
‘of any, State within its own limits be not in- 
‘fringed or violated.’? Thus, in point of princi- 
“le, was the power of the Confederation over the 
ales tribes, with respect to their government 
| within the States, left precisely as the parties 
found it. Great Britain claimed, and for every 
purpose of her interest or convenience, exercised 


acts 


|| entire: sovereignty over Indians within the limits 


cised, under the authority of their charters, entire | 
powers of legislation over the whole extent of | 
their limits, long before the Declaration of Inde- | 


pendence; that they derived these powers over 
the countries included in their charters from the 
British Crown; and it is fearlessly asserted, that 


the jurisdiction of Georgia, under her charter, 


was as unlimited as the rest. To show this, itis 
only necessary to refer to the proclamation of the 
King of Great Britain, in 1763, wherein the coun- 
trices in possession of Great Britain, within her 
colonies, and occupied by Indians, were reserved 
under ‘* her sovereignty, protection, and domin- 
_ion.’’ Itis true, that the ‘* sovereignty, protection, 
/and dominion ”’’ claimed by the King of Great 


'| Britain was said to be for the benefit of the In- 


dians; but it is not the mode of its assertion or exer- 
| cise that is at issue between Georgia and her ene- 


‘* that all deeds of bargain, sales, lease, release, || mic s, but the sovereignty actually asserted and 
‘or quit-claim titles, and conveyances whatso- || exercised by Great Britain throughout the whole 


of her colonics; and most of the colonies, with 
' or without reference to her sovereignty, exercised 
unlimited control over them; and the Declaration 
of Independence and its acknowledgment by 
| Great Britain placed the respective States in pos- 
_ session of all the power ever claimed and asked 
by her; that power was entire sovereignty and 
legislation over the Indians, which, within the 
States, was not impaired or diminished by the 
Articles of Confederation, but is expressly saved 
by the proviso to the power conferred on the 
Galen in respect to the Indians. The best expo- 
sition of a law is to be found in the uniform and 
long-continued mode of its inforeement. Apply- 
ing this rule, there is no difficulty in determining 
| that the several States understood the Articles ot 
Confederation in the sense which I have geen to 
it, as they continued to exercise the same Juris- 
| diction over Indians which they had exercised in 
| their colonial state, and that was, complete and 
| 





entire sovereignty. In addition to the numerous 
examples of colonial legislation already brought 
| to the notice of the House, it may be further 
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established by reference to the legislation of Vir- 
inia, in her constitution of 1776; an act of the 
Legislature of 1777, for establishing a general 
court, by the constitution of NewYork in 1777-—- 
her act for Indian afiairs, passed in 1783, and her 
iore recent legislation on the sul ect in 1813 and 
1222, as well as her judicial decisions; by the 
Legislature of Rhode Island in 1783; of North 
Carolina in 1778 and 1783; and of Georgia in 1789 
and 1796, as well as more see It is obvious 
from these illustrations, drawn from the colonial 
and State legislation prior to the establishment 
of the Federal Constitution, that the several col- 
onies and States claimed and exercised entire 
jurisdiction over Indian affairs. Nor is it be- 
lieved that any attempt has ever been made to 
interfere with either of the Old Thirteen States 
on this subject, so as to control their municipal 
regulations, but the State of Georgia. 





n 


Desiring to dispatch thes subject, which can be | 


putof little interest to this House, compared to 
what [ feel in it as a Georgian, I will now pass to 
a very brief inquiry into the powers conferred by 
the States in the Federal Constitution, for the 
regulation of Indian affairs, and the manner in 
which those powers have been executed. It will 
be recollected, that whatever power or jurisdic- 
tion may have been claimed by the Government 


of the Confederation on one side, or the respect- | 


ive States on the other, in regard to Indians, the 
subject is now entirely regulated by the Consti- 
tution. 

Inexamining the present Constitution itis found 
that it contains a single grant of power over n- 
dians to the Federal Government, and a single 


restriction upon the States. The grant of power || 


is to be found in the third clause of the eighth 
section of the first article of the Constitution— 
‘*To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes.”’ Itis of the last importance in considering 
this clause of the Constitution to bear in mind 
that the commercial power, in its three several 
branches,is conferred in the same terms so far as 
regards their import, and that the power is com- 
mercial only. Itis also of the greatest importance 
toremember, thatas itembraces ali foreign nations 
with which we may desire or must carry on com- 
mercial intercourse, so it embraces all the States 
of this Union, and all the Indian tribes within 
the whole range of the United States. In the 
further investigation of the subject, it should be 
recollected that the same uniform course has 
been pursued in the establishment and main- 
tenance of commercial intercourse with foreign 
nations; they have been treated as equal and inde- 
pendent communities, and trade and commerce 
with them regulated by treaty stipulations. A 
similar principle has been acted upon towards the 
States of this Union: they have been treated as 
acommunity of equals, and the commercial in- 


tercourse between them regulated by the prin- | 


ciples of the Constitution. Nothing else has 
been mixed up with it, because mistaken or vicious 
politicians did not find it necessary to derive from 
ita pretext for intermeddling with their internal 


jurisdiction over their own people. Nor has the | 


enforcement or attempted enforcement, of the 
commercial power over the Indian tribes, in its 
general operation upon the original States of this 
Union, within which such tribes are, or have 
been situated, been carried beyond the letter or 


spirit of the Constitution. Indeed, in all of them, || 
except the States of North Carolina and Georgia, || 


there has never been any attempt to exercise even 
the naked power to regulate commerce with an 
Indian tribe within their limits, much less any 
attempt to derive from this commercial grant the 
power of exclusive legislation over them. From 
the examples shown of the mode of enforcing the 
commercial power by the Federal Government 
towards foreign nations, and among the States, 
itis obvious that no attempt has ever been made 
to derive, by any implication whatsoever, any 
other power from that grant. 

It is, therefore, inconceivable how such atjempt 
should ever have been made to extract from the 
grant of the naked power ‘‘ to regulate commerce 
with the Indian tribes,”’ the power of exclusive 
legislation over the persons and territory of any 
One of these States, especially when the commer- 
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cial power itself has never been attempted to be 
exercised but by at least one act of Congress; 
and that the act by which the various acts of 
usurpation towards Georgia have been attempted 
to be justified, has been expressly reserved from 
exercise in all the old States, containing Indian 
tribes, but North Carolina and Georgia—I mean 
the intercourse law of 1802. Hf the power to 
regulate commerce with the Indian tribes confers 
on Congress exclusive legislation over persons 
and things in the countries occupied by them, 
it confers equally exclusive powers within the 
respective States of this Union; as exclusive 
power over white men at Milledgeville, or over 
red men at New Echota, or elsewhere in the 
Cherokee nation. The power in each case 1s 
conferred in the same clause of the Constitution, 
and in terms equally comprehensive and un- 
limited. How, then, can it be pretended that 
Congress possesses it in everything relating to 
Indians, and the territory occupied by them 
within a State, without carrying along with it 
the claim to exclusive jurisdiction of the citizens 
of the several States? The claim is as monstraus 
and absurd in the one case as in the other. I 
know it may be said, as it has been, that the 
| older States have acquired jurisdiction over the 
| Indians within their limits at an early period, 
by their voluntary consent; and, therefore, may 
have rightfully exercised it, forasmuch as such 
tribes were not contemplated at the formation 
of the Articles of Confederation, or afterwards, 
when the present Constitution was framed. 1 
deny this; for the grant of power in reference 
to Indians in both mstruments is general and 
unrestricted as it respects the States; and if such 
| voluntary surrender had been previously made 
| by the laine, by these grants of commercial 
powers, the respective States delegated so much 
of the Indian jurisdiction to the Union. Either 
it was the duty of the Federal Government to 
have exercised the jurisdiction heretofore claimed 
' towards Georgia over the Indians in every State 
| of this Union, or a gross usurpation has been at- 
tempted towards Georgia in the efforts heretofore 
made to inforce such power upon her. It may 
| be said that the exercise of the commercial power 
towards the States is restrained and limited by 
the guarantee of a republican Government to 
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'each of the States of this Union, and by that | 


amendment which declares ‘* that the powers not 
‘ granted by the Constitution to the United States, 
‘nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
‘to the States respectively, or to the people.”’ 


If this be so, and it is admitted, the same pro- | 


visions of the Constitution afford equal protec- 
tion tothe States against the exercise by the 
Federal Government of exclusive jurisdiction 
over Indians within their limits. But there 


| are other provisions of the Constitution which | 


bear with peculiar foree upon this subject. It is 
declared that ‘*no new State shall be formed or 
| erected within the jurisdiction of any other State. ”’ 


Yet, according to the honorable gentleman, Con- | 


gress had the right to erect the Cherokee State | 


within the jurisdiction of Georgia, without her 
consent, andagainst her most solemn declarations 
to the contrary. 
|; show another and not less glaring attempt to 
|trample upon the rights of Georgia, by an an- 
 cestor of the honorable gentleman, when he filled 
a high place in this Government. 


conferred upon Congress to regulate commerce 
| among the States has been justly so interpreted 
as to include nothing else, and to leave them in 
the possession and exercise of all powers not 


it is equally clear that it includes nothing else in 
reference to Indians,and "that they are as fair and 


|| States for everything else, as any other descrip- 
|| tion of persons within their limits. 


‘| restriction which the Constitution imposes upon 

|| the States, with regard to Indians, having dis- 

| posed of the indirect restriction growing out of 

|| the power conferred on Congress to regulate com- 

' j . . I di ibe I . hi th . 

1 merce with the Indian tribes. It is this, that in 
m 


aking up their representative numbers, the sev- 


But I may, before I conclude, | 


To return to | 
the subject immediately before me. As the power | 


ranted to the Federal Government, nor prohib- 
| ited by the Constitution over their white citizens, | 


‘ 
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eral States shall notinclude ** Indians not taxed."’ 

If the States only possessed such powers as had 

been conferred upon them by the Constitution, it 

would be an irresistible inference, from the terms 

of this restriction, that the States may include, in 

their representative numbers, Indians who are 

taxed, and of consequence that they may tax 

them for that purpose. But the rule of interpret- 

ing the Constitu#on ts this, and it is emphatically 

established by the tenth amendment: ‘That the 

respective States retain every power which they 

have neither delegated to the Federal Government, 
nor prohibited to themselves.’’ They have not 

done the one or the other with regard to the gov- 
ernment of the Indians; they have conferred the 
same commercial power, and no more, in the 
one case as the other; they have the right to tax 
white men, and they have an equal right to tax 

Indians; and the Constitution places taxed white 
men and taxed Indians on the same footing of 
Federal enumeration. Will the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, or any other gentleman, 
inform this House whether, at the formation of 
the Federal Constitution, there was one taxed In- 
dian in the United States? I have not yet learned 
that there was one; and if not, itgoes moststrongly 
to support my argument on the subject. So faras 
I know or believe, the first serious attempt that 
was persevered in, which has ever been made to 
interfere with the territorial rights or jurisdiction 
of Georgia with respect to Indians within her 
limits, was made by the immediate successor of 
General Washington, for what cause, | knownot, 
unless it was that she gave her electoral vote, in 
1796, to Thomas Jefferson; and attempts of asim- 
ilar character were revived, and attempted to be 
inforeed upon her in 1825, by the then President 
of the United States. Georgia then stood ina 
similarattitude, having given her presidential vote 
in 1824, and her vote in this House in 1825, in 
favor of another individual, one of her own dis- 
tinguished sons. I have shown, by reference to 
the legislative and historical memorials of this 
country, that the several States In nowise impair- 
ed or restricted their jurtsdiction over Indians by 
the adoption of the Federal Constitntign, than 
they impaired and restricted their jurisdiction 
over any other description of persons within 
their several limits; and that a large number of 
them, so large as to establish the rule under the 
Constitution, have continued to exercise unlimited 
and undisturbed authority over them, while at- 
tempts have been made, (for what purpose | shall 
not here inquire,) to make Georgia an exception 
to thatrule. 

Notwithstanding the attempts which have been 
made from time to time to interfere with the juris- 
diction of Georgia over the Indians within her 

| limits, she has not ceased to claim, until finally 
she has been permitted, without further molesta- 
tion, to exrreise her unquestionable right. : 

In 1796 itis well known that the United States, 
by commissioners, entered into what was called 
the treaty of Colerain, with the Creek Indians; 
but it may not be equally well known that the 
State of Georgia appropriated money to defray 
the expenses of that treaty, and for carrying its 
provisions into effect, (as will be seen by the act 
of her Legislature passed in the year 1796,) to an 
amount exceeding $35,000. 

It may not be generally known that the com- 
missioners who negotiated that treaty entered into 
stipulations with the Indians, which were deroga- 
tory to the territorial rights dnd jurisdiction of 
Georgia; that the Legislature of Georgia protested 
most solemnly against those stipulations, and 
that upon its ratification the Senate of the United 
States expressly excepted and reserved to Georgia 
her claim of territorial right and jurisdiction; yet 


|| such were the facts. 


constitutional objects of the legislation of the | 


|| 1 will now turn for a moment to the only direct | 


From the date of the treaty of Colerain, and 
the protest of Georgia, and the recognition of the 
principles of that protest by the Senate, no new 
oceasion is believed to have occurred to preduce 
collision between Georgia and this Government 
until the year 1825. But,as formerly hinted, very 

| soon after the first President of the United States 
closed his second term of office, his successor 
turned his eye to the wild lands of Georgia, and 
although the southern boundary of the United 
| States had been settled by the treaty of San Lo- 
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ary of Georgia, as defined in the proclamation of 


preliminary articles of peace with Great Britain 
in 1782, and finally, by the definitive treaty with 
that Power in 17383, within a short period after 
the conclusion of the treaty with Spain, by which 
the question had been thus settled, the then Pres- 
ident of the United States ra@tommended, and 
Congress passed acts, ereating a territorial gov- 
ernment within the limits of Georgia. That Presi- 
dent was a distinguished citizen of Massachu- 
setts, and not unknown to the member who now 
arraigns the conduct of Georgia in terms of such 
unmeasured condemnation. Why did notthe same 
President recommend the establishment of a ter- 
ritorial government upon the wild lands of Mass- 
achusetts, now within the State of Maine? The 
southern boundary of the Union was settled ac- 
cording to the chartered limits of Georgia, and 
the northern and northeastern boundary, in con- 
formity with the original charters of the colonies 
there situated, now members of the Union. What 
better right could exist for usurping and tyran- 
nizing over Georgiathan the rest, it cannot be pos- 
sible for the human mind to conceive. This out- 
rageous and unjust oppression of Georgia was 
finally settled and disposed of by her compact 
with the United States in 1802, I will here, sir, 
once for all, before going further with any other 
branch of my inquiry, show the ground upon 
which that compact placed the relations of the 
United Statesand Georgia. By it Georgia yielded 
no rizht previously asserted or exercised by her, 
but she acquired from the United States the obli- 
ration on ir part, on certain conditions, to re- 
move the Indians from within her limits. It 
is worthy of remark, that the subject of that 
compact was the transfer by Georgia of a large 
portion of her southern territory to the United 
States. 

It should be further observed, that the inter- 
course law,as it has been generally termed, which 
in its provisions exempted the Indians in all the 
States which had claimed or exercised jurisdic- 
tion over them, from its operation, except in 
North Carolina and Georgia, was passed on the 
20th of March, 1802, and that the compact with 
Georgia was entered into on the 24th of April, 
is802—twenty-five days afterwards. Why the 
intercourse law should, by its provisions, have 
exempted the Indians in a large number of States 
from its operation, without giving to the two 
States mentioned the same exemption, itis not 
necessary to inquire, nor can it be explained upon 
any just principle. This is the act by which 
most or all the attempts to deprive the State of 
Georgia of her rightfal jurisdiction over all the 
soil and all the people within her limits, have 
been justified. 

‘The compact between the United States and 
Georgia was entered into after the passage of the 
act revulating trade and intercourse with the In- 
dian tribes, as I have already shown, and if it 
contains anything incompatible with that com- 
pact, leaving any constitutional question out of 
view, it must so far repeal that act. 

By the compact, as has been already stated, 
Georgia ceded to the United States ** all the right, 
title, and claim which the said State has to the 
jurisdiction and soil of the land situated,’’ &c., 
describing the land thus ceded to the United 
States. ** The United States accept the cession 
‘above mentioned, and on the conditions therein 
‘expressed; and they cede to the State of Georgia 
‘whatever claim, right, or title they may have 
*to the jurisdiction or soil of any lands,” &c., 
describing the lands which Georgia reserved 
to herself. Can plain, practical common sense 
discern the slightest difference between the ve- 
spective stipulations of the parties? It would be 
impossible. How, then, does it happen, when 
the United States, from the day this compact was 
ratified by the Legislature of Georgia, in June, 
1802, have been in undisturbed possession and 
” as ceded 
by Georgia, and have actually erected two States 
thereon, and Georgia shall not have and exercise 
the ‘* soil and jurisdiction’’ ceded to her, particu- 
larly as the terms of the cession from the United 
States are so broad, and the designation of the 
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| country so general in its terms, as to embrace the 


‘|| whole territory of Georgia? From the period 
George the Third, in 1763, and reaffirmed in the | 


just mentioned, I do not now remember that 
Georgia had any difficulty with the Indians, or 
their white champions, until the year 1825, ex- 
cept their hostility during the Gao war with 
Great Britain. 

Cessions of land were obtained from time to 
time by the United States, from the Creek and 


Cherokee Indians, in compliance with the obliga- || 


tions of the United States to Georgia; and how- 
everirregular her government might have thought 
it to form treaties with Indian tribes, as they 
| were made in fulfillment of obligations to herself, 
she did not throw any obstructions in their way 
on account of the mode in which the General 


Government might fulfill its stipulations with her. | 


Taking the subject as much as I can in chrono- 
logical order, it may be most proper for me here 
to repel a portion of the charge made by the mem- 
ber trom Massachusetts. ‘That member would 
have it believed, that the course of Georgia to- 
wards the Indians within her limits has been 
uniformly cruel and unjust. Sir, the Indians 
themselves, and the archives of this Government, 
prove the contrary. So early as the year 1790, 


the Creek Indians, by the treaty of New York, || 


stipulated to return to the State of Georgia its 
citizens who had been carried prisoners into their 
nation, and the property which they had taken 


from the people of Georgia. In 1796, by the | 


treaty of Colerain, they again bound themselves 
to restore prisoners and property which they had 
carried away from Georgia. By the treaty of 
Fort Wilkinson, in 1802, they appropriated $5,000 
for the indemnitication of citizens of Georgia, upon 
whom their people had committed depredations 
subsequent to the treaty of Colerain, in 1796. 
More than this. So far from war with them 
having been provoked by the people of Georgia 
between 1790 and 1796, the history of the time 
shows that Georgia was not in a condition to have 
provoked it—that President Washington ordered 
the Governor of South Carolina to aid in the de- 


tense of Georgia, if it should be necesSary, as it | 


was certainly believed to be, or no such orders 
would have been given. In truth, and in fact, it 
was but part of that general Indian war which 
involved so much, if not all our western frontier, 
and which was brought to a conclusion mainly 
by Wayne’s victory at the Falls of Miami, in 
Aurust, 1794. 


between 1802 and 1521 
of Georgia for indemnification of the losses sus- 


tained by the incursions of the Creek Indians 
previous to the 30th of March, 1802, and provided 


the sum of $250,000 for their payment, without | 
But that sum was considerably less | 
than the ageregate of losses actually sustained | 
by the people of Georgia, at the hands of the | 
Creek Indians. I have no doubt that, if ail the | 


interest, 


just claims could be paid, with interest, from the 


time the depredations were committed, the aggre- | 
vate would not fall short of $1,000,000. If I have | 


shown a voluntary acknowledgment by the Creek 
Indians, so late as 1821, of adebt due the citizens 


of Georgia, for spoliations committed upon them | 


by those Indians, prior to 1802, I think the charge 
of the member from Massachusetts is fully an- 
swered and overthrown, down to that period. 

I will now examine a portion of the Laer of 
this subject, in which the honorable member may 


feel a deeper interest than in any a of the | 


long and uninteresting detail which I have felt it 
my duty to offer to the House, for the full and 
perfect illustration of the subject: I speak of the 
treaty concluded by commissioners of the United 
States with the Creek “Indians, at the Indian 
Spring, in February, 1825, and ratified early in 
the month of March, thereafter. This treaty had 
the singuler fortune to be communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Monroe, and officially promul- 
gated after its ratification by his successor. I 
a it is in reference to this treaty that the 
10onorable gendeman says of Georgia: ‘* She bade 
defiance to the authority of the Government of the 
nation; she nullified your laws; she set at naught 


| your executive and judicial guardians of the com- | 


It is unnecessary to dwell on the | 
treaties made with the Creeks and Cherokees, | 
It is important to give | 
a passing notice to this latter treaty, inasmuch as | 
it recognized the justice of the claims of the people | 
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mon Constitution of the land.” Sir, 
| shown that, in all she has done in refer: 


I have 


Indians, Georgia has kept herself within eae 


of the ** common Constitution of the land,”’ ag the 
same has been understood or acted upon by a Jaro. 
majority, indeed, nearly all her sister States, wit), 
whom she concurred in its establishment; and the 
factsand arguments which I have presented entire. 
ly overthrow the unsustained assertion even of ay 
ex-President of the United States. But to return 
to the treaty. By the second article of that treaty 
| among other things, there is this stipulation: “The 
‘ United States agree to pay to the nation emicra- 
|‘ ting from the lands therein ceded the sum of 
* $400,000; of which amount there shall be paid to 
| ‘the said party of the second part, [the Indians 
| £as soon as practicable after the ratification of this 
| § treaty, the sum of $200,000.’’ And it was furthe; 
| stipulated, in the fifth article, ‘at the particular 
‘ request of the said parties of the second part, thar 
‘the payment and disbursement of the first sum 
‘herein provided for shall be made by the presen; 
‘commissioners negotiating this treaty.’’ The 
| necessary appropriation was made at the same 
session of Congress at which the treaty was rati- 
fied, to carry it into effect. In compliance with 
the provision of the treaty requiring the sum of 
$200,000 to be paid ‘* as soon.as practicable after 
the ratification of this treaty,’’ and to be paid by 
the **commissioners negotiating it,’’ that sum 
ras placed in the hands of Duncan G. Campbell 
and James Merriwether, the commissioners, to 
be paid over according to the provisions of the 
treaty. As the cession of land obtained by the 
| treaty was for the use, benefit, and occupancy of 
|| the people of Georgia, the Governor of that State 
issued his proclamation, on the 22d of the same 
month, (of March,) ** warning all persons, citi- 
‘zens of Georgia, or others, against trespassinz 
‘ or intruding upon the lands occupied by the In- 
‘dians within the limits of this State,’’ althouch 
the treaty surrendered all the lands claimed by the 
Creeks within the limits of Georgia. On the 18th 
of April, 1825, Governor Troup issued his proc- 
lamation, convening the Legislature to take into 
consideration the disposal of the lands acquired 
by the then late treaty with the Creek Indians. 
‘The Legislature convened on the 23d of May 
thereafter, and within a few days passed an act 
disposing of the acqujred territory by lottery, the 
mode of distribution which had been pursued for 
more than twenty years. 

This act did not authorize the immediate occu- 
pancy of the lands, but provided for its survey at 
an money -peiee Was there a subsisting treaty 
with the Creek Indians to all the lands then occu- 
pied by them within the limits of Georgia? There 
was,as I have already shown, and money appro- 
priated and placed in the hands of the commis- 
sioners for making payment of the first install- 
ment stipulated by it. Who, then, nullified the 
treaty? Georgia, by her act to survey the land 
and draw a lottery for it, when the consummation 
of that treaty made the land the rightful property 
of her citizens? Certainly not. Who then was 
the nullifier? The then President of the United 
States—for it was he who arrested this treaty, this 
supreme law of the land, on his mere motion, his 
owuv will and pleasure—and not the government 
or people of Georgia. The Constitution makes 
all treaties a portion of the supreme law of the 
land, with which the President of the United 
States has nothing to do but to execute them. 
-But,as I have said, the President of the United 

States did arrest the operation of the treaty of 
1825, by arbitrarily wihdruwing from the com- 
|| missioners the money which had been anpropr'- 
ated by Congress, and placed in their hands to 
| be paid over ‘as soon as practicable,” under the 
provisions of the treaty. It matters not what 
was the pretext for so doing; the act was done, 
and done for the purpose of arresting the oper- 
ation of a supreme law of the land. I again say, 
that in the contest which occurred between the 
overnment of Georgia and the Executive of the 
United States, in 1825, and what grew out of it, 
John Quincy Adams, the then President of the 
United States, was the nullifier, and that the au- 
thorities of Georgia were only straggiing to sus- 
! tain a * supreme law of the land.” 1 know that 
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or irregularity inthe making of the treaty referred | 
to, but I also know that a President of the United | 
States must execute the law as he finds it, allow- 
ing tohima just exercise of his judgment whether 
jt violates the Federal Constitution. I very well 
remember the principal incidents of a public na- 
ture which occurred at the time referred to, and 
within the following years of the presidential 
term of the then Chief Magistrate. The plea of 
fraud was set up to cover his nullification, under 
which he attempts to justify his charges against 
Georgia. 1 will inquire into some of the inci- 
dents connected with the honest treaty concluded 
by him with a Creek delegation at this place early 
in the year 1826, and ratified on the 24th of April 
of that year. But before proceeding, permit me 
to remark that the land acquired by the treaty of 
1825 passed immediately to Georgia, and that 
she had a perfect right to adopt her own legisla- 
tion over her own property, subject only to the 
temporary occupancy secured by the treaty to the 
Indians. The treaty of 1826 was ratified on the 
94th of April, and the day after, the members of the 
honest delegation called on the Secretary of War 
to make arrangements to distribute the amount 
stipulated by the treaty to be paid to the chiefs, 
head-men, and warriors of the Creek nation— 
namely, the sum of $217,000. ‘They presented a 
catalogue whereby it was proposed to divide of 
that sum, among twenty-one Creeks and three 
Cherokees, $159,700. The Secretary advised them 
not to make such distribution, but adopted no> 
measure to prevent it. 

In the progress through Congress of the bill for 
carrying the treaty into effect, the fact was com- 
municated toa Senator that twenty-one Creeks 
and three Cherokees were known to intend to 
divide among themselves the sum I have just men- 
tioned. In consequence of such information, the 
Senate amended the bill so as to require the pay- | 
ment of the $217,000 in full council of the nation, | 
upon the certain calculation that the fraud here 
made known, would be there prevented. 

But, strange as it may appear, I have been in- 
formed, and upon evidence entitled to undoubted | 
credit, that this honest delegation, with which the 
then President negotiated his treaty of 1826, add- 
ing two others to their list, did actually divide, 
between twenty-three Creeks and three Chero- 
kees, the latter receiving an aggregate of $40,000, 
one hundred and sixty-seven thousand eight hun- | 
dred dollars, of two hundred and seventeen thou- | 
sand to be distributed between the chiefs, head- 
men, and warriors of the Creek nation. 
wonderful that the sensibility which arrested a | 
supreme law of the land in 1825 on suspicion of | 
fraud, should have permitted a transaction sub- 
ject to his own official supervision to be stamped 
»y such indelible evidence of the same in 1826? 
If further 
readiness 0 


to establish the 


sree be an 
»y the decision of | 


Georgia to abide 


Congress and her co-States, it will be found in | 


the memorial and remonstrance adopted by her | 
Legislature in December, 1826, upon this sub- 
ject. 

This remonstrance was intended to set forth 
the causes which had disturbed the harmony pre- | 
viously existing between the State of Georgia and 
the Executive of the Union, from the time the | 
President of the United States, of his own will | 
and accord, nullified the treaty concluded at the 
Indian Spring in February, 1825. It was noth- 


ing more nor less than the appeal to Congress | 
and the other States against the arbitrary conduct || 


of the Chief Magistrate of the Union. "In proof | 
of the spirit from which it sprang, it is only 
necessary to make a few references to its pream- 
ble, in which it will be found that the whole sub- | 
ject In controversy was submitted to Congress | 


and the other States of the Confederacy. The me- | 


morial distinetly states, that ‘in the good feeling | 
‘and sincerity of the States, we have the most | 
‘undoubted confidence—in the integrity of pur- 
* pose, honesty of motive, and fidelity of service 
: of the National Legislature, we cannot feel one 

distrustfulemotion. Before that body we believe | 


we can be respectfully heard, and to that we as 
firmly believe the crisis has arrived when it 
omes necessary to prefer a solemn appeal.’’ 


uin, after enumerating the causes of complaint 
against the Siveiulios alien 


» the memori 


uses 
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this forcible language: ‘‘ It is a matter of anxious 
‘and fearful contemplation, what must be the 
‘result of this collision, if we fail to enlist the 
well-known justice and prudence _of, that part 
of the General Government to which we have 
now been compelled reluctantly to appeal.’ 
We cannot but trust that the authority (Con- 
gress and the States) to which we have now 
referred these unhappy differences, will duly 
appreciate the motive as well as the object of 
this appeal. Our reliance is on the wisdom and 
justice of the nation.”? ‘ We want nothing 
that does not fairly belong to the State sover- 
eignties. Tio whatever our sister States will 
submit, in that we must acquiesce. If they would 
be contented with the treatment Georgia has 
received, and will come out with a public decla- 
ration of the fact, from that moment our com- 
‘plaints are hushed. We threaten no conse- 
S seamata it would be idle and vain to do so.”’ 
The memorial concludes with the following reso- 
lutions: 

“ Resolved, That a separate copy of this report, with the 
documents necessary to support the facts therein detailed, 
be forwarded by his Excellency the Governor to our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress, to be by them re- 
spectfully presented to each branch* of Congress, with a 
request that they use their best exertions to have redressed 
the grievances of this State in the various particulars to 
which this report has reference; and for the future harmony 
of the States, to request of that body to make an explicit 
declaration of the rights that belong to the National Gov- 
ernment, and those which belong to the State of Georgia, 
(and consequently to the other States,) resulting from the 

| immediate difference of opinion specially enumerated in 
the foregoing report. 

* Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be re- 
quested to forward also a copy of this report and documents 
to the Governor of each State in the Union, with an earnest 
and respectful request that he lay the same before the 
Legislature of his State, and they are hereby most affec- 
tionately and respectfully solicited to express to this State 
whether they are prepared to admit the foregoing principles, 
and the powers growing out of them, as belonging to the 
General Government, and whether Georgia is bound, and 

| must submit to the treatment which she conceives she has most 
wrongfully sustained at the hands of the Executive De- 
PARTMENT of the General Government.’ 

From the references which I have made to the 
memorial of Georgia in 1826, it is manifest that 
it breathes anything but defiance and contumacy 
towards the Government of the Union, unlessa 
nullifying Chief Magistrate alone constituted that 
Government. In what stronger terms of confi- 
dence and affection could the Legislature of Geor- 
gia have appealed to the wisdom and justice of 
Congress, than by **requesting that body to make 
‘an explicit declaration of the rights that belong to 
‘ the National Governmentand those which belong 
‘ to Georgia,(and consequently the otherStates?’’) 
Or how could she have more strongly expressed 
| her readiness to abide by the decision asked, both 
from Congress and the States, than by pledging 
herself that ‘‘to whatever her sister States would 
‘submit, in that she would acquiesce; and if they 
| * would declare that they would be contented with 
‘ the treatment Georgia had received, from that mo- 
‘ment her complaints would be hushed ;’’ distinetly 
| stating that she ‘*threatened no consequences, for 
it would be vain and idle to do so.’’ Upon the 
examination which I have made of the allegations 
of the honorable gentleman, so far as his charges 
| have reference to the collision between Georgia 
and himself, as Chief Magistrate of the Union, I 
know of no other illustration of his accusations 
so appropriate within the whole range of fact or 
fable, as the quarrel fastened by the wolf upon the 
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,it below him. Georgia voted against him in her 
| electoral college in 1824, and in this House in 
1825, and held up his arbitrary conduct towards 
| her in the years 1825, 1826, and 1827 to the just 
indignation of the American people; and it seems 
| that he has not yet forgiven her for the one or the 


other, or he might have spared himself and this 


against her. 


| President of the 


nited States, and not the gov- 
ernment or people of Georgia, nullified the treaty 
made at the Indian Spring in 1825, I will next 
| proceed to show how stands the accusation of the 


|| tween the State of Georgia and the Supreme Court 
f of the United States; and first, with respect to 
| the Indians: 





lamb for polluting the stream by drinking from | 


| House the gratuitous denunciations he has leveled 


Believing that I pave sufficiently shown that the | 


onorable gentleman respecting the conflict be- || 
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At the January term (1831) of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the Cherokee nation, 
by their counsel, moved that court for an injunc- 
tion against the State of Georgia, to restrain and 
enjoin her from the inforeement of certain acts of 
her Legislature, upon various grounds, the most 
material of which, for the present inquiry, it is 
believed, are embraced within certain portions 
of the statement of the case as reported in 6 
Peters, to which the attention of the House is 
invited. Among other things, the bill proceeds 
to state, “that, in violation of these treaties, of 
‘the Constitution of the United States, and of 
‘the act of Congress of 1802, the State of Geor- 
‘via, ata session of her Legislature, held in De- 
cember, 1828, passed an act, which received the 
assent of the Governor of that State on the 
twentieth day of that month and year, entitled, 
‘An act to add the territory lying within this 
State, and occupied by the Cherokee Indians, to 
the counties of Carroll, De Kalb, Gwinnett, 
Hall, and Habersham, and to extend the laws 
of this State over the same, and for other pur- 
poses.’ That afterwards, to wit, in the year 
1829, the Legislature of the said State of Geor- 
gia passed another act, which received the assent 
of the Governor on the 19th of December of 
that year, entitled, * An act to add the territory 
lying within the chartered limits of Georgia, 
now in the occupancy of the Cherokee Indians, 
to the counties of Carroll, De Kalb, Gwinnett, 
Hall, and Habersham, and to extend the laws 
of this State over the same, and to annul alt 
laws and ordinances made by the Cherokee na- 
tion of Indians, and to provide for the eompen- 
sation of officers serving legal processes in said 
‘territory, and to regulate the testimony of In- 
‘dians, and to repeal the ninth section of the act 
‘of 1828 on this subject.’ ** The bill also refers 
to the act of Congress of 1830, and to the acts of 
the Legislature of Georgia, passed in 1830, * to 
authorize the survey and disposition of lands 
within the limits of Georgia, in the occupancy 
of the Cherokee Indians,’’ &e.; “an act to de- 
clare void all contracts hereafter made with the 
Cherokee Indians,’’ &e.; ‘* an act to provide for 
‘the temporary disposal of the improvements and 
* possessionsy purchased from certain Cherokee 
‘Indians and residents;”? and sundry other acts 
passed by the Legislature of Georgia relative to 
the country occupied by the Cherokee Indians. 
In short, it passed in review before the court all 
the acts of jurisdiction which had been exercised 
by Georgia over them up to that period. 

In delivering the opinion of the Court, Chief 
Justice Marshall observes: ‘** The court has he- 
‘ stowed its best attention on this question, and, 
‘after mature deliberation, the majority is of the 
‘opinion that an Indian tribe or nation within the 
* United States is not a foreign State in the serse 
‘of the Constitution, and cannot maintain ap ac- 
* tion in the courts of the United States.» * * * 
** A serious additional objection exists to the ju- 
‘ risdiction of the court. Is the matter of the bill 
‘the proper subject for inquiry and decision? It 
‘seeks to restrain a State from the forcible exer- 
‘ cise of legislative power over a neighboring peo- 
‘ple asserting their indepéndence, their right to 
‘which the State denies. On the several matters 
‘alleged in the bill, (for example, on the laws 
‘making it criminal to exercise the usual powers 
‘of self-government in their own country by the 
‘ Cherokee nation,) this court cannot interpose, 
‘at least in the form in which these matters are 
‘presented.’’ In reference to the jurisdiction of 
Georgia over the possession of lands by the Cher- 
okees, Chief Justice Marshall says: ** The mere 
‘ os of right might, perhaps, be decided by 
‘this court in a proper case with proper parties; 
‘ but the court is asked to do more than to decide 
‘on the title. The bil requires us to control the 
‘legislation of Georzia, and to restrain the exer- 
‘ cise of its physical force. The propriety of such 
‘an interposition of the court may well be ques- 
‘tioned. It savors too much of the exercise of 
‘ political power to be within the proper province 

| of the judicial department ”’ In the closing par- 
agraph of the opinion of the court, it is observed: 
|| ‘If it be true that the Cherokee nation have 
|| ‘rights this is not the tribunal in which these 
‘| ‘rights are to be asserted. If it be true that 
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* wrongs have been inflicted, and that still greater 
‘are to be apprehended, this is not the tribunal 
‘which can redress the past or prevent the 
‘ future.’”’ 

‘¢ The motion for an injunction is denied.’’ 

In addition to the portions of the decision just 
quoted, in which the court most emphatically 
disclaims jurisdiction over any and all the mat- 
ters breught before it by the bill, it should be re- 
membered that it decided also, that Indian tribes 
are not foreign nations within the meaning of 
the Constitution; and, as a consequence, I assert, 
without the fear of successful denial, that no 
treaties, in the constitutional sense of that term, 
could ever have been made by them. 


States ever acquired territory as an independent 
community or Government? 
was no territory of the United States, in this 
sense of the term; nor is there now any such 
territory, but what has been acquired by the vol- 


untary relinquishment of the States, or purchase || judgment has been pronounced, it is not adverse 


from foreign nations. Therefore the claim on 


the part of the United States, of exclusive au- 


thority over them and the territory of the United 
States oecupied by them, gives to the United 


States no such jurisdiction over Indians residing | 
on the territory of any State of this Union. | 
Consequently, on these and other grounds, the | 
Government of the United States can set up no | 


such jurisdiction within the limits of Georgia. 
Further, the court distinctly intumates that the 
yroper tribunal for the redress of wrongs which 
eae been either already inflicted, or appre- 
hended for the future, is either the lemislative or 


executive department of the Government, neither | 


of which arraigns the conduct of Georgia, nor at- 
tempts to control it in any way whatever. 

Thus it is seen, that the Supreme Court, upon 
solemn argument on all complaints on the part of 
the Cherokee Indians against the State of Georgia, 
disclaim all jurisdiction over the subject. But 
notwithstanding this disclaimer, it may, and per- 
haps will be asserted, that, although the court did, 


in that ease, distinctly admit its want of jurisdic- | 


tion, Georgia had defied its authority, in the cases 
of Tassels in 1830, and Graves in 1834, both 
Cherokee cases. What were the facts of these 
cases? 
Georgia, in the same manner in which her own 
citizens are tried before the same tribunals, upon 
the charge of murder, and that the murder of men 
of their own race. Each was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death, in conformity to the criminal laws 
of Georgia. Whatthen? A citation was issued 
in each case, bearing the sign manual of a judge 
of the Supreme Court, requiring the proceedings 
to be sent up to that court for revival and corree- 
tion. 
to be executed, in each case, at a period anterior 
to the next succeeding term of the Supreme Court; 


but, in both instances, at days so distant as to give | 


them the benefit of an application to the clemency 
of the Legislature of Georgia. That clemency 


was not exercised, and they were executed in con- | 
' For this, | 
Georgia has beén charged with contumacy towards | 


formity to their respective sentences. 


the Supreme Court of the United States, because 


of the Supreme Court. 
according to the definition of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall himself? We shall see, by referring to the 
opinion delivered by him, in the case of Cohens 
vs. Virginia. 

In that opinion it became necessary for the 
Court to inquire into the nature and epantion of 
a citation, of which so much has been heard since 
the State of Georgia disregarded it in the cases 
of Tassels and Graves. Chief Justice Marshall 
asks, ‘‘And what is a citation? It is simply no- 
‘tice to the opposite party that the record is 
‘ transferred to another court, where he may ap- 
‘ pear, or decline to appear, as his judgment or 
‘inclination may determine. As the party who 
‘ has obtained the judgment is out of court, and 
may therefore not know that his cause is re- 
moved, common justice requires that notice of 
‘ the fact should be given to him. But this no- 


. 
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Further, | 
the court declares, ‘*' The Indian territory is ad- | 
mitted to compose a part of the United States.’’ | 
Here, let me ask, by what means the United | 


Originally there | 


They were tried in the superior courts of | 


The convicted murderers were sentenced | 


Cherokee Treaty—Mr. Haynes. 
tice is not a suit, nor has it the effect of process. 
If the party does not choose to oo he can- 
not be brought into court, nor is 
‘ appear considered as a default.’’ I have thus 


brought before the committee the Cherokee chan- 
cery case of 1831, and the citations in the cases 


| of Tassel and Graves. 


In the first, the Supreme Court of the United 
States disclaimed jurisdiction over any of the nu- 


/merous allegations of the bill—allegations em- 
| bracing every ground of contest between the 


Cherokees and Georgia. In the latter, according 


| to Chief Justice Marshall himself, the citation is 


a mere notice, which an individual party may re- 
gard or disregard at his own good pleasure. [f, 
therefore, an individual is not bound to take no- 


| tice of a ** citation,’’ and demean himself accord- | 


ingly, what possible obligation could exist on the 
part of Georgia to obey it? It is nonsense to say 
she was under any such obligation. I have thus 
traveled over the charge of defiance of the Su- 
preme Court by Georgia, so far as the Indians are 
concerned, and shown, that in the ease in which 


to Georgia; and, with regard to the ‘* citations,”’ 
they impose upon her no obligation, either of re- 


|| spect or obedience, whatever. 


And now Lam prepared to assert that the State 
of Georgia is free from all the allegations pre- 
ferred against her by the honorable gentleman, as 
it regards the Indians. I have shown that, with 
respect to the Creek treaty of 1825, the President 
of the United States was the nullifier, and not the 
Government or the people of Georgia; and, in 


reference to the Cherokees, that if the treaty ex- |! 


isted previous to 1802, which bound the United 
States to protect, and Georgia to forbear, the ex- 
ercise of authority over them, these treaties were 
abrogated by the Government of the United States 
hy the compact entered into with Georgia on the 
24th of April, 1802, surrendering to her all claim 


to soil and jurisdiction within the limits reserved | 


to that State; and that the law passed on the 30th 
of March preceding, regulating intercourse with 
the Indians, was alike abrogated by that compact. 
Of the treaties, so called, which have been entered 


into with the Cherokees since 1802, they could | 


not rightfully embrace anything at war with the 


compact of 1802, and in that sense only have they | 


been acquiesced in by Georgia. | 

If the United States have wronged the Chero- 
kees by their obligation to Georgia under the 
compact of 1802, it is their duty to do them jus- 


tice; and in all proper measures to be taken here, || 
for that purpose, the Senators and Representatives | 


of Georgia will be behind no others in awarding 


manner the most ample and complete. 
have shown that, according to the principles laid 


down by the Chief Justice, in the Cherokee chan- | 


cery case, an Indian tribe could not makea treaty ; 
but I do not now consider that discussion neces- 


Sary. 
Having disposed, at least for the present, of the | 

| allegations of the honorable gentleman against 
| Georgia, as regards her Indian relations, | will 
now proceed to consider the remaining charge of 
And here | 
I might contrast the eonduct of the original minis- | 


'| ters of the Gospel with that of the individuals on | 
her authorities did not suspend the «xecution of || 


murderers, in obedience to the citation of a judge |, 
What, then, is a citation, | 


misconduct towards the missionaries. 


whose account such grave charges have been pre- 
ferred against the State of Georgia. But, as I 
have been constrained to occupy so much of the 


time of the House, and, as I doubt not, but little to | 


their edification, I will proceed as rapidly as I can 
to the conclusion of my subject. As will appear 
by reference to the decision of the Cherokee chan- 
cery case already referred to, it will be remem- 
bered, that the Legislature of Georgia commenced 
its legislation over the territory occupied by the 
Cherokees in 1828, and repeated it in 1829 and in 
1830, all which acts were brought in review before 


the court, so far as they related to Indians and | 


Indian lands, in the course of that decision; and 
the prayer of the bill, that the court would enjoin 
and restrain the jurisdiction of Georgia, was re- 
jected on the whole ground taken by the complain- 


| ants. Why, within one year thereafter, the same 
| court should have taken upon itself to increase the 


political power it so distinctly claimed in the 


| Cherokee case in 1831, might be an interesting 
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is fuilure to || cause which enlisted every available j 
| pecuniary and otherwise, in the then 


‘|| and power whatsoever over them. 
to them whatever justice and equity demand, ina || 
I might ; 
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topic of inquiry, if time would permit. Nor does 
it seem difficult to refer the motive to the same 


nfluence, 


_ presidential election. But I will forbear ite “ae 


: cussion. 
| The last act of the Legislature to which I have 
_ referred, the act of the 22d December, 1830, con. 
_ tained the following provisions: ‘ That all white 
| * persons residing within the limits of the Cher. 
|‘ okee nation, on the first day of March next, or 
‘ atany time thereafter, without a license or permit 
, ‘ from his excellency the Governor, or from such 
| fagent as his Excellency shall authorize to grant 
; ‘such permit or license, and who shall not have 
| ‘taken the oath hereinafter required, shall be 
guilty of a high misdemeanor, and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by confine- 
ment to the penitentiary at hard labor fora term 
not less than four years: Provided, That the 
provisions of this section shall not be construed 
to extend to any authorized agent oragents of the 
Government of the United States, or of this State, 
or to any person or persons who may rent an 
of those improvements which have been aban- 
doned by Indians who have emigrated west of 
the Mississippi: Provided, Nothing contained 
in this section shall be so construed as to ex- 
tend to white females, and to male children 
| ‘under twenty-one years of age.”’ The oath pre- 
cribed is in these words: ‘**I, A B,do solemnly 
swear [or affirm, as the case may be,] that] 
will support and defend the constitution of the 
State of Georgia, and uprightly demean myself 
as a citizen thereof : so help me God.’’ At Sep- 
tember term of Gwinnett Superior Court, (1831,) 
Samuel A. Worcester, E. Butler, and others, were 
indicted for living in the country occupied by the 
Cherokees in contravention of the laws of Georgia 
referred to, found guilty, and sentenced to the 
| penitentiary of Georgia, there to remain at hard 
labor for the term of four years, And in the 
October following, the judgment against Wor- 
cester was taken up, by citation, to the Supreme 
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|| Court of the United States. 


I may be once more permitted to express my 
astonishment that the same tribunal which, inthe 
spring of 1831, should have confessed itself pow- 
erless to interfere with, or in any manner to re- 
strain the jurisdiction of Georgia over Indians 
in the country occupied by the Cherokees, should 
SO soon, at its next annual term, find itself fully 
competent to restrain that jurisdiction over its 
own white citizens residing within the same ter- 
ritory, so as entirely to oust the State of all right 
The country 
was the same; and the enactments are contained in 
one of the very laws of Georgia brought in re- 
view before the court in 1831. The laws and 
treaties, so called, upon which the court relied 
| in both cases, were the same, with this remark- 
| able difference in favor of the former, that neither 
the commercial power claimed by the United 
States, nor any of the treaties, contain any prin- 
ciple applicable to any other description of ow 
sons but Indians, except that description of white 
persons expressly exempted by the act of 1830 
itself from its operations—persons exercising an 
agency, or otherwise permitted by the United 
States to reside among the Indians. 

The honorable gentleman has asserted that the 
missionaries were residing among the Cherokees 
by the permission of the Government. This Imost 
| peremptorily deny, upon the well-settled legal 

orinciple that what does not appear does not exist. 
he law of Georgia under which they were 
prosecuted excepted from its operation all such 
white men as were residing among the Cherokees 
by permission of the Government of the United 
States. Upon their trial they were entitled to the 
benefit of testimony going to establish the fact of 
such permission, and they did not produce it; 
therefore I deny the existence of such permission. 
Whatever the honorable gentleman may think of 
their Christian meekness and piety, it would not 
have carried them so far as to court conviction 
and four years’ hard labor in the penitentiary, if 
the production ofa certificate w ve preven 
it; and the. poatinasion of such certificate would 
have secured that acquittal instantly. Further, if 
they would have taken the oath to demean them- 
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selves in an orderly manner as citizens of Geor- || but one year before, distinctly disclaimed any | 


ia, the prosecution would have been instantly | 
ended. The authorities of Georgia, so far from | 
desiring to prosecute and punish them, were | 
exceedingly anxious to avoid it; and even after |, 
their conviction and arrival at the penitentiary, if | 
they would have acknowledged the jurisdiction of | 
Georgia, or consented to leave the country where 
they resided, they would have been discharged. 
Nor were they left to make the offer themselves; 
the most earnest endeavors were made to induce 
them to accept the one or the other of these alter- 
natives; but they were then refused, when some 
months thereafter they were liberated upon one 
or the other of the conditions which I have men- 
tioned. 

The honorable gentleman has stated that these 
missionaries were oppressed by the government || 
of Georgia for preaching the gospel to the Indians. 
This allegation has not the shadow of a founda- 
tion to restupon. There is no reference what- 
ever to the object or pursuit of white men living 
among the Cherokees. All that was required of | 
them was an oath to demean themselves as orderly || 
citizens of Georgia. There were other citizens 
of Georgia residing in that country upon whom 
the laws of the State were operating. It might 
be curious to inquire why the Supreme Court || 
did not arrogate exclusive jurisdiction over them 
also. These were citizens who, by virtue of the 
opinion of the Attorney General of the United || 
States, had rented from the State of Georgia the 
improvements which had been abandoned by || 
Cherokees who had been paid for them under 
the treaty concluded with them by the honorable 
gentleman in 1828, and had emigrated west of 
the Mississippi. If these citizens were subject 
to the laws of Georgia, and even the subtlety of 
the Supreme Court could not so twist them as to 
make its Indian law applicable to them, it may 
well be asked why it possessed exclusive juris- 
diction over one citizen of Georgia, and a re- 
stricted Federal jurisdiction over another? The 
court did indeed resort to what doubtless seemed 

to it to be an unanswerable argument to sustain 
its jurisdiction—that Worcester was a citizen of 
Vermont; and this in the face of the fact that b 
the eleventh amendment to the Constitution, it 
is expressly ousted of jurisdiction in suits at the 
instance of one State against another State. What 
constitutes a citizen of a particular State? Being 
acitizen of the United States, and having a perma- 
nent residence in such State. I know no other 
way in which a citizen of a State can be more 
ma defined. Worcester was a citizen of the 
nited States, and had a permanent residence in 
Georgia, and was therefore the citizen of Georgia. 
Will the court, or its advocates here or elsewhere, 
say that he was nota citizen of the United States, 
and a permanent resident within the limits of 
Georgia? The limits defined both by her own 
constitution of 1798 and the compact entered 
into with her by.the United States on the 24th 
day of April, 1802. I desire an answer without 
any equivocation or mental reservation whatever, 
and pronounce the assertion of his citizenship 
in Georgia as wholly undeniable. He had no 
residence in Vermont, and could not be her citizen; 
he had a fixed, permanent residence in Georgia, 
and was, therefore, undeniably hers; and yet the 
Supreme Court, to enable it to carry out its 
usurpation toward Georgia, assume that a man 
living more than a thousand miles from Vermont, 
permanently settled in Georgia, was the citizen 
of the former and not of the latter State. The 
immediate motive of this assumption is obvious. 
As the question before the court touched the ju- 
risdiction of Georgia over a portion of country 
within her own limits, the admission that the 
individual concerned was her citizen would have 
deprived it of the pretext of deciding against her. 
inally,as relates to the case of the missionaries, 
let it be remembered that the eevee of 
Georgia passed the act under which they were 
convicted in December, -1830; that but a few 
months thereafter the Supreme Court admitted 
her urisdiction over the country in question and 
its Indian inhabitants, by disclaiming any power 
on ts part to-repress or restrain it; that in 1832 
the same court assumed the power of protecting 
& citizen of Georgia from the operation of her 
laws — the same territory in which it bad, 
0. 31 
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| and, as I trust, in no improper or unfriend 
| Spirit towards the honorable gentleman from Mas- | 
| sachusetts, or an 
| With that topic 


| and gentle bearing to the Indians, and unmeas- 


Cherokee Treaty—Mr. Haynes. 


authority to interfere with that jurisdiction; and 
I will fearlessly submit it to every impartial judg- | 
ment to decide which has been the nullifier, the | 
Supreme Court of the United States, or Georgia. | 
Georgia had passed an act of ordinary legislation, | 
and was engaged in its peaceful enforcement, | 
when a decree of the Supreme Court, pronounced | 
more than one year afterwards, upon an unwar- | 
rantable statement of facts, and upon a jurisdic- | 
tion which it had disclaimed after the passage of | 
the law of Georgia referred to, was the nuilifier, | 
and not Georgia. It was with the most unfeigned 
reluctance that I found it to be my duty again to 
enter into the stale and unprofitable discussion 
of the conduct of the government and people of | 
Georgia towards the Indians. That dut have | 
performed to the best of my judgment an caer 
y | 


other individual whatsoever. | 
have done, and, so far as my | 
own will is concerned, take leave of it forever. | 

Before I resume my seat, I hope I may be per- | 


| mitted to make a few observations upon the most | 
extraordinary speech made by an honorable ment- | 


ber from Vermont (Mr. Evererr] upon a kin- | 
dred subject. I mean theextravagant sympathy | 
| 


| expressed by him for an Indian tribe—the Semi- | 
|| noles—now at war with his own countrymen. 


Can it be possible that, in his ardent sympathy | 


i 

| 

| for a miserable tribe of savages, who have con- | 
| 


ducted the operations of the present war, wan- 
tonly provoked by themselves, with all the cruelty | 
peculiar to their race, the member from Vermont 
could so far have forgotten the manly form and | 


| honorable bearing of Wiley Thompson, so long 


associated with him as a Representative from | 
Georgia in the service of this House, as not to 
have remembered that he had fallen a victim to 
the scalping-knife? or have failed to remember 


the ruthless massacre of the ill-fated Dade and || 


companions? I am sure, if a stranger, who had 
never heard of the lamented fate of those gallant 
men, had listened to the speech of that gentle- 
man, he would have ascribed the most humane 


ured and unmitigated cruelty to their adversaries. 
Certain I am, he could not have supposed that 
a Seminole had handled a rifle or scalping-knife 
against the white man for the last hundred 
years. 

The honorable gentleman may luxuriate as he 
will in his Indian sympathies, but, for my part, 


ever 
should fear, if I entertained sentiments like his, 
that they would visit upon me more appalling 
horror than the genius of Shakspeare has thrown 
around the apparition of Banquo at the feast of 
his murderer. Nor do I consider the remarks of 
that gentleman relative to our present war with 
the Seminoles alone reprehensible. . 

It is well known that much dissatisfaction 
exists on the part of a most influential individual 
of the Cherokee tribe towards the treaty, for the 
fulfillment of which we are now asked to provide. 
While I do not charge upon the honorable mem- 


ber from Vermont any desire to encourage the || 


hostilities of the Indians, I feel very sure that the | 
whole tenor of his remarks, at the time referred 
to, would not fail to be understood by an Indian 
as intended to palliate, if not to defend them. 


Nor do I consider the taunting manner in which || 
the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. |, 


Apvams] has spoken of the various acts passed 
during the present session, epprop 

for the suppression of Indian 
unfortunate than those of the honorable gentle- 
man from Vermont. Whatever is said in excuse 


conduct to our fellow-citizens, certainly cannot 
be calculated to restrain their hostilities; and 
there were, on the occasions referred to, indi- 
viduals of that race in this city, and it may have 
been within hearing of their voices, entertaining 
no feelings of kindness to the Government or 

ple, and capable, if so inclined, of spreading 


orror and destruction throughout the borders | 


of more than one of the southern States. In 
defense of the plan of Indian emigration, by 
which the enlightened humanity and wise fore- 


GLOBE 


|| to that countr 


|| first year of Mr. Monroe’s administration, the 
if | believed that the spirits of the departed were | 


er to revisit this nether world, I | 


riating money || 
ostilities, less | 
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cast of the present Administration of this Gov- 
ernment has been so eminently distinguished, it 
may not be improper to make a very few brief 
observations. 

When that Administration came into power, 
seven years ago, it found a partial system of In- 
dian colonization west of the Mississippi in oper- 
ation; partial, notin withholding its benefits from 
any tribe which might desire to enjoy them, but 
only inasmuch as it embraced but a portion of 
the tribes then residing east of the Mississippi. 
ents pal of these were a portion of the Creeks 
and Cherokees, to which have been since added 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws, with numerous 
smaller bands, together with a treaty in 1832 con- 
templating the removal of the remaining and 
greater portion of the Creeks; and lately the treaty 
with the Cherokees, to provide for the fulfillment 
of which the present appropriation is asked at our 
hands. Within the last six or seven years, the 
policy of removing and colonizing the Indians in 
the States east of the Mississippi, to the west- 
ward of that river, ina region remote from the 
habitation of the white man, has been among the 
topics of universal and bitter discussion from one 
end of the Union tothe other. Nor on any other 
subject has the course of General Jackson’s ad- 
ministration been more violently or unjustly as- 
sailed. And here I take leave to say, that so far 
from Indian hostilities having been provoked, 
either by the negligence or injustice of that ad- 
ministration, they may, with much greater justice, 
beascribed tothe political philanthropy,so loudly 
and pharisaically displayed by its political oppo- 
nents; and I will further say, that should war 
arise on the part of the Cherokees, the sin of it 
lies not at the door of this Administration, or its 
supporters. 

t may not be amiss to inquire briefly into the 


|| history of Indian emigration west of the Missis- 


| sippi. If | am not greatly mistaken, one of the 
motives which induced Mr. Jefferson to desire 
the annexation of Louisiana to the United States 
was the prospective removal of the eastern Indians 
to its remote and uninhabited regions, Certain 
it is that in January, 1809, when addressed by a 
Cherokee delegation on that subject, he encour- 

aged their examination of the country high up on 
| Arkansas and White rivers, and promised to aid 
| them in their emigration to it, if they should 
| desire to remove, after having explored it. It is 
| believed that a portion of the tribe did emigrate 
not long afterwards. Within the 


year 1819, a treaty was made with the whole 
tribe providing for the emigration of such portion 


| as might wish to join their brethren west of the 
|, Mississippi; and if the terms of that treaty had 


not been materially changed by another entered 
into in the year 1819, there can be but litde doubt 
| that a much larger number would have done so. 
But it may be answered that so far the Govern- 
ment had not entered upon any general system 
upon this subject; and that, in the partial emi- 
grations which had then taken place, it rather 
followed than attempted to lead the inclination 
of the Indians. However this may have been, 
the whole aspect of the question was changed by 
the special message communicated to Congress 
by Mr. Monroe, on the 27th of January, 1825, 
in which he stated that it had long occupied the 
attention of the Government, and recommended 
| a general plan of Indian emigration and coloniza- 
tion west of the Mississippi, accompanied by an 
elaborate report of the Secretary of War on the 
/subject. But a short period of Mr. Monroe’s 
term of service then remained unexpired; but he 
did not go out of office until he had communi- 


|,cated to the Senate the treaty of the Indian 
L || Spring, of cheaigert 
or justification of the Indians in their barbarous | e 


of the same year, which 
provided, among other things, for an exchange 
_ of territory, and the removal of such of the Creek 
| Indians as might desire it, beyond the Missis- 
_sippi, and the operation of which treaty was 
| arrested by his successor, in the manner | have 


|| already stated. 


| In 1826 an arrangement was made by the then 
Chief Magistrate for the removal of a portion of 
| the Creeks to. the west of the Mississippi; and 
| in 1828, a treaty with the Cherokees of the West, 


| which looked tothe same.object. Thus it ap- 


| pears that, although by theact of Congress passed 
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in May, 1830, and the treaties concluded with the || South, especially if he be a citizen of Georgia— 
Choctaws in 1830, with the Creeks in 1832, the | by men who have byt one short step to take to 
Seminoles in 1834, and more recently with. the 
Cherokees, and, within the same period, with 
many smaller bands, the scheme of Indian emi- || 

ration and colonization west of the States and 5 . 
Terrinoriee beyond the Mississippi has been en- WESTERN BOUNDARY OF ARKANSAS. 
larged and systematized, its germ has a much re 
earlier date, and the whole was recommeaded by | REMARKS OF HON, HORACE EVERETT, 
Mr. Monroe, in 1825, while the honorable gentle- | OF VERMONT 
man from Massachusetts was a distinguished | F 
member of his Cabinet. It might, therefore, on | In rue House or Representatives, 

June 13, 1836, 


the score of time and the authority of high names, | 
Hen aay worse than useless to explain ~ | On the Arkansas supplemental Bill—the question being on 
As this is the last time that I propose ever to || 
discuss this subject, I hope I may be permitted to | ; : 
present a few considerations, hoeeed from ex-|) Mr. EVERET r said he desired to prevent 
perience and the nature of things, why this sys- | 82y misapprehension as to the case of Missouri, 
tem is best both for the whites and the Indians, | alluded to by the por from Tennessee, 
and especial] for the latter. The races are as || {Mr. Smenennete ) f the remarks of the gentle- 
separate saath distinct as color, character, and || man should be published, an incorrect impression 
general condition could well make them; the one | 


ing-knife in the ranks of the Indian. 


of Indian title. 


ife, the other the rude, unpolished nature of the || The land proposed to be eventually annexed to 
savage. The consequence might, therefore, be | 
should constitute one community with anything | it to them as their permanent home. But on the 
like practical equality between them. Nor has || land a to be annexed to Missouri there 
experience in the slightest degree disappointed || !8 nota single Indian who has any claim to remain 
the deductions which a sound logic would have || under any treaty. In 1834, the Committee on 


nants of Indian tribes still lingering in most of | and on the ground that it would be unsafe to 
the old States of this Union have been treated with 
kindness and humanity. But of what avail have 
been all the efforts of age to elevate their character 
and improve their condition? 
acter has continued todescend tothe lowestdepths 
of degradation, and that condition to unmitigated 
misery. Thus has it always been with the In- 
dians, when surrounded by a white population; 
and thus it must always be, until the laws of || | r 
nature and society shall undergo such change as || in the Indian country, the only thing that could 
can only be produced by the impress of the Deity, || be done was to annex it to Missouri. The Indian 
Nor can there be difficulty in explaining it. The | title was to every purpose beneficent to the 
poor Indian, (and in nod 

poor,) of inferior and degraded cast, associates 


of necessit 


| with the whites. The Missouri river is the nat- 


| Missouri. They would 


| The land had been ceded by certain tribes for the 
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be found brandishing the tomahawk and scalp- | 


extending its western boundary, or the extinguishment | 


would be made. The case of Missouri could not | 
one the arts and knowledge of cultivated |) be quoted as a precedent for the case in this bill. | 


Arkansas is now in the possession of the Chero- | 
naturally expected, that it is impossible that they || kees, under the guarantee of a treaty, assigning 


place them on this narrow slip, where they must | 


Alas! that char- || ural outlet for the produce of the western part of | 
ass through it, unless || 
_ prevented by force. No Indian tribe could there | 
maintain the policy intended to be established in | 
the Indian country—an exclusion of the whites. || 
When it was settled that it should not be included | 


condition he is indeed || [ndian—extinguished, but yet not absolutely. | 


use of such tribes as the President should locate | 


U une 15, 


Ho. or Reps. 


** public sentinels.’’ One description or charac 
ter of ‘* public sentinels”? (said Mr. B.) are the 
advocates of high tares being imposed upon the 
people for the purpose of enriching the public 
Treasury. The other description of * public gen. 
tinels’’ are those who guard the pockets and the 
purse of the people against the imposition of any 
higher or more tax than a sum sufficient only for 
a prudent and economical support of the Goy.- 
ernment under which we live. Sir, (said Mr, 


 B.,) I profess to belong to this latter description 
|| of ** public sentinels,’’ having been placed upon 


the public watchtower, by a highly respectable 


| and intelligent portion of the freemen of this na- 
‘tion. But we are told that some fifty or sixty 
| millions of dollars over and above the wants 6f 
| theGovernment, have been drawn from the pockets 
| of the people, and locked up in the deposit banks, 


and that utter ruin to the country will follow, un- 
less it should be speedily taken and distributed 
among the twenty-six States that now compose 
our Federal Union. 

Now, if this vast sum of surplus revenue js 
really likely to produce the evil complained of, | 
ask to what political party, and to which descrip. 
tion of ‘* public sentinels,’’? should the blame 
attach? Surely not to the friends of this Admin- 
istration, for they have been the uniform adyo- 
cates of reducing the taxes of the people to a 


| standard of revenue sufficient only for the legiti. 


_mate purposes of the Government. Sir, this has 


derived from these considerations. '| Indian Affairs, without having regard to any || been, an 


I have been told, and am in no way disposed |; interest but that of the Indians themselves, ex- || Administration and its friends; while, on the 


to doubt it, that for many years past the rem- || cluded this territory from the Indian country; | 
i 


still is, the policy advocated by this 


other hand, a system of high taxes has been advo- 


‘cated by those who have stood opposed to this 


: mit | Administration, and who now claim to be the 
be brought into frequent collision || 


only faithful ** public sentinels”’ to guard with 
vigilance the money which they have been mainly 
instrumental in forcing from the pockets of the 
people, by an unjust and unequal and oppressive 
** system’’ of taxation. I allude, Mr. Chairman, 
to your high tariff laws and your public land laws. 
Sir, the day is not very far distant when the 


| people, the working men of this country will see 
| where the shoe pinches, as well as feel it, and 


will, as sure as we now live, apply the proper 
remedy in due season. 

Mr. B. said the people were ever ready to 
redress grievances which might be brought upon 
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with none of the white race, but such as are qual- | res 
ified to sink him into still deeper degradation. || thereon. All the tribes ceding it had been located 
What, then, should be done to save the remnant || elsewhere, except a remnant of the lowas, which | 

from the moral pestilence which would inevitably || were about to join their tribe on a location out 'I*the causes that have produced the evil at present 
await them, if relief and salvation shall be delayed || of this territory; so that all the Indian title re- \| complained of, and they will readily perceive 
until these causes shall be brought to operate || Maining was this trust, that the land should || that it has been produced by over-taxing the 
upon them? There is no remedy but to remove || remain for the use of such Indian nations as the /many for the benefit of the few, and they will 
them beyond the reach of thecontamination which || President should locate thereon. It was now | 


|| indignantly throw off the yoke of oppression by 
will surely come over them, if permitted to re- || settled that no Indian would be located there. In || 4 y y PP , 


|| them by their public agents. The people, under 
|| the present state of affairs in our political his- 
tory, would naturally be brought to inquire into 
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main until they shall be surrounded by the causes 
to which I have adverted. By making the appro- || 


kindred in nearly all the old States of the Union, || land; which they did. A ratio 
but you will place them where they will only be || been made a session to extinguish the 
safe from the evils I have so imperfectly pour- || Indian tide. He referred to the report of the 
trayed, but will ensure that improvement and 
elevation of character as shall cause their poster- 
ity to raise up and call you blessed, and at the 


|| ject. 
same time fulfill an obligation to one of the States | 
| 
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of this Union, already deferred for more than a FORTIFICATION BILL. 


third of a century. 


One word more, and I have done. We have || REMARKS OF HON. R. BOON, 
heard much here and elsewhere of the conduct || OF INDIANA 
’ 


of Georgia towards the Indians. I shall not | 
apologize, for she does not need it for any act of || In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 15, 1836. 


legislation of hers, either in its principles or reg- || 
ular application. The Cherokees drove her to } ; . 
. the alternative of surrendering forever to a hostile } The subject then under consideration being the Fortifi- 
and foreign Government a portion of her own || ¢&tion Bill— 
territory, or extending her jurisdiction over it.|| Mr. BOON said that he had heard from a cer- 
In this extremity she adopted the course sanc- || tain quarter, much of self praise from gentlemen 
tioned by the example of all the original States || who claimed for themselves the honor of b being the 


of the Union. She determined to govern her || only faithful ** public sentinels”’ to watch the pub- 
own territory, and the people upon it, in her own || lic Treasury and to guard against what they were 
way. Whatever of seeming severity may be i pleased to call a wasteful expenditure of the mone 


found in her legislation on this subject, is the || of the “*dear people.’’ Sir, (said Mr. B.,) all 
consequence of Cherokee defiance of her lawful | this may be well enough, and he would not dis- 
authority, sanctioned and encouraged here and || pute this point with gentlemen who might think 
elsewhere by those whose 8s ey are a || proper toclaim for themselves this honorable dis- 
thousand times stronger towards the Indian and || tinction. But he would say to those honorable 
African race than for the white man of the || gentlemen that there were two descriptions of 





| 1834, when the report referred to was made, | 
there was an unratified treaty ceding a part of | 
priation asked for in the bill now under consid- || this land to the Pottawatomies. In consequence, | 
eration, you will not only save the Cherokees || probably, of the report, that treaty was ratified |, 
from the fate which has already befallen their || 0m the condition that they should relinquish the | 
An appropriation had | 


| Committee on Indian Affairs accompanying the | 





a 


|| discarding from their service unfaithful public 
| agents. 
| would not be satisfied with the plan proposed for 
| distributing the surplus revenue, for many good 


Mr. B. said the people of this country 


/and valid reasons; one of which was, that the 


project, if adopted, would create an army of 


| pensioned overseers—not pensioners for services 


rendered in their country’s defense in times of 
war, but pensioners to disburse the money of the 


oe ' B " | people, and to act as overseers over the working- 
Missouri bill, for a full explanation of the sub- || 


men of the country, who, to obtain one dollar, 
or even one cent of the * spoils,’’ would have to 
earn it by the sweat of their brow, by digging 
for it in the mud, and in ditches and swamps. 
Mr. B. said the effect of this new ‘* system 
might be told in a very few words. The people 
are to be taxed under the operation of the tariff 
laws, and in the purchase of the public lands, 
with a view to raise a large surplus fund over and 
above the wants of the General Government, to 
be placed in the several State treasuries, to be 
applied to certain objects under the direction of 
the State Legislatures; and while a portion of the 
people and the respective States may in some 
degree be benefited by the measure, there will 
be other portions, equally entitled to the benefit 
of the ** spoils,’’ that must and will, from the very 
nature of things, go wholly unprovided for out 
of this fund, so raised by a tax levied on the 
people at large. Who cannot perceive a state of 
things that must grow out of this new and, to say 
the least, doubtful policy. Why, I again ask, 


the necessity of over taxing the people to raise & 
large surplus in the Treasury, to be scrambled 
for by Congress, and to be quarreled over by 
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the several ; , 
the people’s money stay in their own pockets, to | 
be by themselves expended as they may think 
proper? The people are humbugged, and many of 
them are deceived in this matter. Sir, I go for | 
lowering taxes until the revenue shall be trimmed 
down to the Governmentstandard. Let the issue 
be fairly made before the people, and there can 
be no earthly doubt as to their decision. 

Sir, (said Mr. B.,) the freemen of this country || 
never will consent to yield to any ‘‘ system”? of 
taxation that will impose greater burdens upon 
the tax-paying community, than what may be 
needed for the legitimate purposes of the Govern- 
ment. The poopie want no surplus in the Treas- |, 
ury above what may be necessary to meet any | 
emergency that might happen in the event of a | 
war with any foreign Power, or with the Indian | 
tribes within our own borders. Above this, the 
pockets of the people are the safest repositories 
for theirown money. Sir, | am opposed in toto 
to the project of raising any amount whatever of | 
surplus revenue for distribution among the several || 
States of this Union. Sir, the principle of high 
taxes is anti-republican, and will not be sanc- 
tioned by the people. The question should not 
be as to what shall be done with the surplus rev- 
enue, but it should be as to what shall be done 
to relieve the people from an unjust and oppres- 
sive system of taxation by the General Govern- 
ment. 


NAVIGATION OF THE HUDSON RIVER. 


REMARKS OF HON. A. VANDERPOEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 23, 1836, 


On the proposition to appropriate $200,000 for continuing 
the improvement of the navigation of the Hudson river. 


Mr. VANDERPOGL said that though it was | 
his misfortune to belong to the State of New 
York, (for misfortune indeed it seemed to be in | 
relation to appropriations,) yet, in regard to this 
appropriation, he could safely say that he was 
entirely disinterested. Nay, he could goa step 
further, and avow that if he had any direct inter- 
est, (for the interest of his constituents was his | 
interest,) it was against the passage of the item 
of appropriation now under consideration. The 
whole of his district was below those portions of | 
the river which were proposed to be improved by 
the appropriation under consideration. There 
were also in his district towns whose interest 
might be said, in some measure, to clash with the 
interest of Troy and Albany, whose prosperity, 
instead of being crippled, would be enhanced by 
impassable obstructions in those parts of the 
Hudson for which the proposed appropriation 
wasdesigned. Still, he could not, with the knowl- 
edge he possessed of the justice and necessity of 
making the appropriation, refuse to give it his | 
most ardent support. 

The honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Hawes] has told the committee that the attempt 
to get this additional sum of $200,000 was a vio- 
lation of the understanding which was had here | 
two years ago—when the original sum of $70,000 | 
was appropriated. For his part he (Mr. V.) had | 
no recollection of any such promise or pledge. | 
Though he was silent on that occasion, he took | 
a very lively interest in everything that transpired | 
relative to that appropriation; and had any such 
promise or pledge been given, he would most 
probably have remembered it. He flattered him- 
self that he could show most satisfactorily that 
his friend from Kentucky was entirely mistaken 
in the idea that there ever was an understanding 
or promise that the sum of $70,000 was all that 
would ever be required or asked for. This sup- 
peetien was entirely inconsistent with the record. 

he very phraseology of the act of 1824 virtually 
and most effectually contradicted it. That act 
provides that the sum of $70,000 be appropriated 
2 rs oe mproremnent - the Huudaon, river, 

ing n reporte ‘ar t- 
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could not surely succeed in 
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tleman could show that the estimate of this 
to which the act refe 


of $70,000, then he 


State Legislatures? Sir, why not let | 


|| object to the sum then appropriated. 
| of the War Department, to which the act refers, 


carry it into execution. 
| refer to the documents of 1832 to be convinced 


| ation, was entirely mistaken. 


| also entirely mistaken. Let him look at the plan 


| which it is founded, and he will find that it con- 


| to have induced the oblivion of every other lo- 
| cality inor aboutthe Hudson. He would tell his 
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showing that Congress, when it passed the act | 
of 1834, intended to limit the expenditure for this 
The plan | 


was, to all intents and purposes, part of the act. | 
It adopts the plan, and commits the Government 
to such expenditures as shall be necessary to 
Gentlemen need only 


that the plan referred to in the act of 1834 was 


not satisfied by the appropriation of that year; || 
| and it therefore irresistibly resulted that his hon- 
_orable friend, in the sup 


osition that we were 


ing for this appropri- | 

Another objection had been urged to this a 
preenetes by the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
vans.] He says that it does not come from the 
right committee; that, so far as it regards any 
portion of the river except the “ overslaugh,’’ it 
was a new work, and therefore the Committee on | 
Commerce, and not the Committee of Ways and 
Means, ought to have taken cognizance of the 
subject. In this point he (Mr. V.) was very con- 
fident that his honorable friend from Maine was 


y 
violating any pledge in sok 


| 
| 
| 


of 1832, to which the act of 1834 refers, and upon 


tains detailed estimates of the expense of clearing 


| out not only the overslaugh, but also the obstruc- 


tions between Albany and Troy. 
He fancied that his friend from Maine adhered 


| now with so much tenacity to the ‘*‘ overslaugh”’ 


on account of some reminiscences and associa- 
tions of a political character. The members of 
that party to which the honorable gentleman be- 
longed had secured to it a most extended and im- | 
mortal fame. They had chanted its horrors and 
the sin of a distinguished Senator, who had voted 
against an appropriation to clear it out because 


it was in bad company, both in prose and in | 


poetry. They had honored it with a cognomen 
of which it might well be proud. ‘‘Marcy’s farm’”’ 
and Marcy’s ** IwexpressiBLes’’ formed a politi- 
cal stock by means of which that party to which 
it was the pride of his friend to belong hoped to | 
revolutionize the Empire State. They were talis- 
manic words by which alone thousands were to 


be lured to the standard of bank Whiggery; and || 


it was not, therefore, surprising that they should 
have made so indelible an impression upon the 
mind of the honorable gentleman from Maine as | 


honorable friend that there were most assuredly 


| other obstructions in the river besides the farm 
| of Governor Marc 


obstructions, too, which this 
Government, by the act of 1834, stands pledged to 


he 
remove. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Hawes] 


| cannot see why this river should receive the care 


and munificence of this Government in preference 
to hundreds of other streams that he could men- 
tion. Let the gentleman return home by the way 
of Albany, the Erie canal, and the lakes, and then 
he will be prepared to answer this question with- 


out further aid. Is it for New York alone that | 


a 





| 
| 
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pose them for sale in his store in a given number 


| of days after he ships them at the place of pur- 


chase. The vessel containing them is grounded in 
the Hudson, and detained there until an extraor- 
dinary tide floats her again; and by this means 
all the sanguine hopes of your western merchants 
are frequently frustrated—all their confident cal- 
culations are constantly baffled. Are these not 


| evils that will merit the attention of the repre- 


| sentatives of this great nation? 
Nor, sir, is the West alone interested in the 
| improvement of this great arm of the sea. The 
| East, and most particularly the constituents 
of the honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
| Evans,] have a deep interest in the matter. The 
| North river is literally whitened, at particular 
| seasons of the year, with the sails of eastern ves- 
| sels, who carry on with Albany and Troy a most 
profitable trade and barter. They exchange the 
treasures which their enterprise draws from the 
deep for the corn and breadstuff that descend the 
| great canals of New York. ‘* Easternmen,”’ as 
| they are termed in nautical parlance, are every- 
day objects on the bosom of the Hudson; and 
| let me tell my friend from Maine that, with all 
| the ** cuteness’? of the Yankee nation, they can- 
| not escape the bars and shoals of the oversiaugh. 
| They are pretty sure to get aground; and should 
| some of them hereafter be doomed to the annoy- 
/ance and vexation of a week’s detention there, 
| they will not be apt to recur with much compla- 
| cericy to those scruples which deterred the rep- 
resentatives of the people from contributing 
| enough of our overflowing Treasury to remove 
| this annoying impediment in one of the great 
arteries of the nation. 
| Mr. V. said that no gentleman could fairly pre- 
| tend that this was not a national work. The com- 
| merce of this river is second in magnitude and 
| importance only to the Mississippi. No other 
river in the Confederacy could come near com- 
| peting with it. It is an arm of the sea, and at 
| the very point where obstructions are proposed 
| to be removed the tide ebbs and flows. This 
| Government has extended its custom-house lawa 
| and regulations over it, and established ports of 
delivery both at Albany and Troy. Every vessel 
that navigates it—every vessel at least that has 
capacity enough to be grounded on the bars which 
|are proposed to be removed—sails under your 
| license, and pays your exactions for this privi- 
lege. Will you, then, exercise jurisdiction over 


|| 1t; will you draw revenue from those who float 
|| upon its waters, and yet do nothing towards im- 


|| proving it? Give us the license money, the cus- 
| tom-house fees, which all the vessels that have 
been detained by these obstructions have paid 
| you, and, my word for it, we would have enough 
|| to remove all impediments and difficulties. He 
'| would put it to honorable gentlemen, no matter 
|| how far their constitutional objections to inter- 
'| nal improvements extended, was not this river 
|| worthy of the care, the aid, and the patronage of 
|| this Government?—a river up which nearly, or 
quite, one fourth of the imports of this country 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
' 





|| ascends to the points of their consumption; and 


down which at least one fourth of the surplus 


this appropriation is asked? No, sir. Itis for || agricultural productions of the nation flows. 


that immense and rapidly growing West, whose || 


abundant productions flow down the Hudson to | 
pore great commercial emporium. ) 

le for the mind to conceive a work which is 
national in contradistinction to one that is local, 
this is emphatically that work. Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, are all | 
directly interested in the improvement contem- | 
plated by the proposition now under considera- | 
tion. The North river is the great thoroughfare | 


for the western world; and tell me not that this || 


work is to be assimilated to a plan of improving | 
some little stream or rivulet, by means of whic 
an extent of country of only forty, fifty, or even 
a hundred miles is to be benefited. The incon- | 
veniences to which the constituents of many west- | 
ern gentlemen are exposed, by means of the ob- | 
structions in the Hudson below Albany, are well | 
worthy of their serious consideration. There 
are many gentlemen here who have beheld no 
less than twenty or thirty, perhaps forty vessels, 
lying at one time on the overslaugh. A mer- | 
chant from Ohio or Chicago purchases his goods | 
in New York, and makes @is calculation to ex-; 


If it be possi- || 


Does not this gigantic and all-important arm of 

the sea, from which you directly and indirectly 
| derive such formidable revenues—over whose 
| navigation you exercise control—does not such a 
river urge an irresistible claim to your care, your 
| patronage, and even munificence? He had no 
doubt that the vote about to be given would show, 
that while a majority of this anes appreciated 
its importance, they would yield to its most just 
and reasonable claims. 


i 





DISTRICT BANK CHARTERS. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 


Iw tHe Senate, June 7, 1836. 
The bill to recharter certain Banks in the District of 


| Columbia being under consideration, 


Mr. BENTON rose to oppose the passage of 
the bill, notwithstanding it was at the third 
‘reading, and that it was not usual to continue 
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opposition, which seemed to be useless, at that 
late stage. But there were occasions when he 
never took such things into calculation, and when 


' 


he continued to resist pernicious measures, regard- | 
less of common usages, as long as the forms of | 


parliamentary proceeding would allow him to go 
on. Thus he had agcte 
United States Bank charter in 1832; thus he did 
at the passing of the resolution against President 


Jackson in 1834; and thus he did at the passing || 


of the famous land bill at the present session. He 


had continued to speak against all these measures | 


long after speaking seemed to be of any avail; 
and far from regretting, he had reason to rejoice 


at the course that he had pursued. The event | 
proved him to be right; for all these measures, | 


though floated through this Chamber upon the 
swelling wave of a resistless and impatient ma- 
jority, had quickly run their breef career. Their 

ay of triumph had been short. The bank char- 


at the passing of the | 


District Bank Charters—Mr. Benton. 
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its example, the banking system, for good or for 
evil, throughout the whole Union. 

Mr. B. objected to the bill because, in the first | 
os it contained a batch, or litter of banks, no 
ess than seven, all pigging together, if he might 


truckle bed. He was opposed to combining banks | 


||in their births; they combined with sufficient 


ter perished at the first general election; the con- |’ 


demnatory resolution was received b 


that last hope of expiring party, has dropped an 
abortion from the Senate. It is dead even here, 
in this Chamber, where it originated—where it 
was once so omnipotent that, to speak against it 


of time, and by others to be an unparliamentary 
demonstra'ion against the ascertained will of the 
House. Yet that land bill is finished. That brief 
candle is out. The Senate has revoked that bill; 
has retracted—recanted—and sung its palinode 
over that unfortunate conception. It hoe sent 
out a committee—an euwesrdinery committee of 
nine—to devise some other scheme for dividing 
that same money which the land bill divides! 
and in doing so, the Senate has authentically 
declared a change of opinion, and a revocation of 
its sentiments in favor of that bill. Thus it has 
happened, in recent and signal cases, that, by 
continuing the contest after the battle seemed to 
be lost, the battle was in fact gained; and so it 
may be again. These charters may yet be de- 
feated, and whether they will be or not, is nothing 
to me. I believe them to be wrong—greatly, 
immeasurably wrong! and shall continue to 
oppose them without regard to calculations or 
consequences, until the rules of parliamentary 
proceeding shall put an end to the contest. 

Mr. B. said he had moved for a select commit- 
tee at the commencement of the session to ex- 
amine into the condition of these banks, and he 
had done so with no other object than to endeavor 


to provide some checks and guards for the security | 
of the country against the abuses and excesses || 


of the paper system. The select committee had 


not been raised. The standing committee on the || 
District of Columbia had been charged with the | 
subject; and seeing that they had made a report | 


adverse to his opinions, and brought in a bill 
which he could not sanction, it would be his part 


to act unon the meager materials which had been || 


the conti- | 
nent in a tempest of execration; and the land bill, | 


| for pensioners and for local objects 


wey 4 of themselves, after they were born. 
Every bank in its creation should rest upon its 
own merits, and not upon association. When 
several were put together, the friends of each | 
naturally stood together, and might make up a 
majority for the whole out of minorities for each. 
In this case, four Senators for each bank will re- | 
charter the whole. 
tions in this case; there might be no covenants 
for mutual support; there mizht be no alliances; 
but the principle was objectionable, and an exam- 
ple so pernicious ought not to be set by Congress. 
A union of interests 1s unsafe in all legislation. It 
is avoided everywhere. We avoid it in all our 
laws; in bills for the relief of individuals; in bills 
Above all, - 





| it should be avoided in the creation, and still more 
_ in the continuation, of banks. They are moneyed 


| 


the acquisition of its charter. 


| for the multiplication of banks, they stil 


it it || powers, seeking privileges at the expense of the 
was deemed by some to be an idle consumption || 


| 
| 
| 
| 


community. They are corporations, in the hands 
of managers, and can readily unite their means, 


and combine their strength, to perpetuate their || 


existences. It is not a case in which the rods 
should be tied together—in which the sticks should 
be made into a bundle—that the union of all might 
give strength to each, which, separately, it does 
not possess. Each bank should stand alone in 
Surely they can 
be passed fast enough, one at a time, and a few 
ata session. It isnot acase in which it is advis- 


|} able to promote double births and even litters; 


far better for the Senate to imitate, in the crea- 
tion of these corporations, the slow and parsi- 
monious gestation of theelephant, than to emulate 
the rapid and prolific fecundity of the rabbit. 
Evenin New York, thatState so much reproached 
| pecideie 

them at single births. 
Mr. B. objected, in the next place, to these 
charters, because they were renewals; they were 
all renewals, and some of them for a third time. 


|| This was adding perpetuity to monopoly. It was 
|| perpetuating a privilege. 


It was bad enough to 


| grant exclusive privileges in the first instance; it 


| 
‘ 
j 


placed before the Senate, and to endeavor to ac- | 


complish, as a member of the body, what could 
have been attempted, with better prospects of 


success, as a member of a committee which had | 


had the management of the subject. 

The committee have reported for six banks in 
one bill, all of them existing institutions, and 
some of them having twice had charters before. 
In fact, there are seven banks to be rechartered, 
but reduced to six by the consolidation of two 
intoone. The leading provisions of the bill are, 
1. Capital, amounting to $2,250,000; 2. Duration, 
till the year 1850; 3. Nature of capital—specie, 


lent to specie, the proportions of each not fixed; 
4. Circulation, equal to the capital; 5. A future 
provision against small notes; 6. The charters 


subject to amendment by Congress; and 7. No | 


bonus, or any reduction of interest, or taxation 


the leading provisions; and against banks so con- 
stituted, and so rechartered, Mr. B. said he felt 
numerous and insuperable objections, which he 
would proceed to state to the Senate with the 
brevity and precision, if not with the perspicuity 
and force, which the occasion required. And he 
would premise, that he conside 
of Congress on this subject as not confined to the 
District of Columbia, but calculated to affect, by 


the legislation | 








was far worse to renew and perpetuate them. It 


| was perpetuating privileges in the hands of a few; 


in the hands of a little family circle, only a little 


benefits in the hands of some half dozen or dozen 
individuals, to the exclusion and prejudice of the 
existing community, and of the whole rising 


| Sears He was against renewals of charters. 


t was not only wrong to perpetuate them, but 
right to wind them up, and see whether they 
were able to wind up. There was no way to 
ascertain their condition but to wind them up. 
The exhibition of their books and papers was 
nothing. The worst banks often make the best 
exhibitions, Finally, if banks were beneficial 
institutions, they ought to be diffused; they ought 


|| to change hands; they should be subjected to the 
| lawofrotation. Ifbad, they ought to be restrained 


and checked. 

A third objection taken by Mr. B. to what he 
called this oven-full of banks, was, that — of 
the batch was spoiled; three of them were broken; 


' || three of them had stopped payment—had stopped 
funds equivalent to specie, and property equiva- | 


during the panic of 1834—and when there was 
no necessity for a good bank to stop, as was 
proved by the fact that out of seven hundred and 
fifty banks in the United States, none but these 
three, and one more in Baltimore, closed their 


ion of it ‘ | doors. The three to which this objection applied | 
on capital, or circulation in lieu of it. These are | were, the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of 
\| 
| Patriotic Bank of Washington. 
|| slightest reference to the question whether these 


Georgetown, the Bank of Washington, and the 
ithout the 


stoppages were the result of good or bad inten- 
tions, Mr. B. held it to be sufficient that, in point 
of fact, they did stop when no others, but one, 
in the country stopped—a defect of some sort 
was thereby established to be in them; and surely 
the country was not so bad off for banks as to 


|| take these defective ones 


| that the cause of failure is not general, b 


| be separated from the rest. 





knot, or nest of men, who, having got possession 
of a bank, concentrate all its power and all its 


a 


be without the means of getting any unless the 


Banks which stop ; 
this way prove that the fault is in héeaeatnen 


Ut par. 


|, ticular; is not in the country, but in themsely 
° . | es 
use the ession edmun urke, in one | 
se the expression of Ed d Burke, | ; 
i 
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There is a presumption against them, and the 
should be set aside; there is a flaw in them and 
they should be examined by themselves; tice 
is a leprous spot upon them, and they should 
This single cause 
then, without reference to good or bad intentions. 
without reference to necessity or willfulness in 
the failure, should be sufficient to prevent the 
renewal of the charters to these three banks, 


l _and, by consequence, to prevent the renewal of 
There might be no combina- || 


all that are in the same bill with them. A lesson 
of public justice should be taught, that a few 
banks which have failed when others did not 
are no longer entitled to public favor; that they 
are no longer upon a footing with other banks 
and must not only go down themselves, but carry 
down those which embark in the same vegge] 
with them. Not only justice upon the past, but 
security for the future, requires this discrimina- 
tion, A bank should see that to fail when others 
generally do not, is to die; and the fear of this 
would stimulate it to the greatest exertions to 
avoid a stoppage. 

This should be the fate of banks stopping pay- 
ment when others do not, without regard to 4 
cause of the stoppage; but in the case of the three 
banks referred to, there are special reasons for 
placing them under the ban of legislation. They 
stopped at a time, and under circumsiances, to 
forfeit the confidence of the country, and cer- 
tainly to lose all title to the favor of the Democ- 
racy of the Union. Materials would be forth- 


coming—and here Mr. B. alluded to the labors , 


of the select committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the banks of the District—materials 
would be forthcoming, he undertook to say, be- 
fore these charters had made their way through 
all the forms of legislation, which would enable 
gentlemen to speak with precision, and to form 
opinions from authentic data in hand. The ex- 
treme meagerness of the report of the Senate’s 
committee was a deficiency to be regretted; but 
the select committee of the House might supply 
what was wanting, and the inference was strong 
in favor of the fullness of their report from what 
is well understood, namely, that that committee 
has arrived at conclusions directly the reverse of 
those which have been presented by the Senate’s 
committee. He would limit himself, then, to 
saying that these banks stopped payment during 
the panic session of Congress in 1834, and re- 
sumed payment shortly after the Congress ad- 
journed; that there were reasons for believing, 
and of this he had shown some evidence when 
he spoke some days before, that they stopped 
voluntarily, and in conformity with the predic- 
tions daily made in the two Houses-of Congress, 
and resumed again voluntarily when they found 
that other banks would not obey the predictions, 
and after the laboring part of the community had 
been fleeced of the notes which they held, and 
some uninitiated stockholders had been fleeced 
of their stock. He presumed there would be 
materials for forming a judgment upon all these 
points before the two Houses of Congress were 
done with the subject; and that the delinquent 
institutions could not be saved by the expedient 
of putting them into the same bill with the de- 
posit bank of the District. He, for one, coul 

not be coerced by that conjunction. The Admin- 
istration can do better without a deposit bank 
than with it in this District. The treasurer can 
be treasurer here, and can keep gold and pay it 
out, and give checks on any part of the United 
States to those who did not choose to receive 
their money here. At the most, it would only 
want a bank of discount and deposit, not of cir- 
culation. , 

Pursuing his objections, and dealing more than 
he would wish in general statements, for want of 
fullness and precision in the committee’s report, 
Mr. B. arrived at what he conceived to be the 
actual condition of these banks—the whole seven 
taken together, as they came together, and had 
evinced a determination to live and die together. 
Taken in the lump, and a it might be 
said that, since they were in 1821, 
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e had 
: Sia that they had ; 
one half their capital, anc had locked up in per- 
manent loans to friends, in real estate, in stocks, 
in mortgages, in debts sued for, and in accommo- 
dations to non-residents, nearly the whole amount 
of the remaining half; so that a mere modicum, 
afragment of the half of the capital now sup- 
posed to be remaining, would alone remain dis- 
vogable and available as active capital for the use 
of the community. To charter banks for two 
millions and a quarter, thus reduced and cramped, 
thus fettered and clogged, thus preoccupied and 
reéngaged, thus whittled away to nothing, was, 


not to create public institutions, but merely to || amount of currency any community could use; 


and ought to possess. There are data by which || 


orp 
i the hands of half a dozen knots and clusters of 
individuals. 


etuate old monopolies and inveterate abuses | 


Mr. B. objected to the material of which the | 


capital of these banks might consist. In five of 
them it was to be composed of specie, and funds 
equivalent to specie; and in the new one proposed 
to be constituted out of the two old ones, the 
capital was to consist of specie, and of specie 
funds, and of property equivalent to specie; the 
proportion of either not fixed. He repudiated all 
idea of this composition of capital, even if the 
wroportions of specie, paper, and property had 
Cad fixed. But itwas not; and the terms of the 
charter might be satisfied by putting up a five 
cent piece in silver, and the rest in stocks, or 
stock notes, or notes of other banks, or bills of 
exchange, real or fictitious, or in any kind of 
real or personal estate which the laws of the 
District recognized to be property. Certainly 
slaves were the best property in the District; 
they were most easily exchanged for money; and 
as the report of the committee acknowledged 
the necessity of giving solid foundations to their 
litter of banks, and limited the property part 
of the capital to that kind of property which 
was ** allogether’’ equivalent tq specie, the infer- 
ence might be drawn that slaves were intended. 


He would not, however, draw that inference. | 


It was sufficient that the charter allowed prop- 
exTY and PAPER to constitute a part of a capital; 
this was a fatal concession in his view, and he 
would have no act nor part in the creation of 
institutions so to be constituted. 


Mr. B. objected to the amount of capital to be | 


granted to these banks, upon the ground that the 
District of Columbia was unable to raise two 
millions and a quarter of dollars to sustain them. 


This (he said) was confessed in the bill; for it was | 


evidently on the Known inability of the District 
to raise the amount in gold and silver, that paper 
and properly were to be received as capital. But 
it needed not the confession of the bill to establish 
the fact. Our own tables were loaded, our own 
ears were filled, our recent legislation was preg- 
nant with the proof. What have we been peti- 
tioned to do for the last twelve years? First, to 
allow the District to borrow money in Europe! 
What next? Why, to pay the interest on that 
loan!’ And what next? Why, to pay the prin- 
cipal also! And we have done it! Paid both 
principal and interest on the loan which we author- 
ized, and that under the loud and incessant cry 
of insolvency! under the reiterated, solemn, and 
persevering declaration that they could pay neither 
poeciees nor interest, and must be sold to the 

utch if Congress did not assume their debt! 
Under these moving appeals Congress has inter- 
posed, and becomes paymaster for the Holland 
debt, both principal and interest, and scarcely is 
this done, before these same cities want charters 
for banks—for two millions and a quarter of banks 
—and authority to issue currency, and to infest 
- land with two millions and a quarter of bank 
notes, 

Mr. B. took a higher ground of objection to the 
amount of the piopanel ca ital of these banks; 
and that was, that the District could not use it if 
ithad it. They could lend it, he would admit; 
but he denied ‘that the borrowers could use it. 
They could not use or employ 000 of 
loans and currency, and that of itself, without 
looking to the supply of currency which they 

aily receive from the Government expenditures, 
and from the influx of visitors. This was not 
matter of assertion and guess, but of calculation 
and science. The amount of currency employable 


| 
| 
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one sadly and rapidly down the road \ i 
sted and sunk about || not of legislation. 





|| sand souls, slaves inclusive. This, upon the basis 
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_Mittee, and, as an individual member of the Sen- 
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n any community was a matter of business, and 
It was governed by the laws 
of trade, and not by the laws of legislative bodies. 
It depended upon principles, and not upon arbi- 
trary regulations; and it was in vain to give a 
community more currency thancould beemployed 
in their current business. The excess would go 
off; and if it was a mixed currency, the gold 
would go first, the silver next—bank notes only 
would remain. This was the immutable law of 
currency; and there were ascertained principles 
in the science of political economy, which would 
enable any informed man to arrive at practical 
results, and to say, with sufficient precision, what 


to calculate this amount. 
found in the total amount of the annual payments 
of the community; for it is known that the tenth 
part of the amount of the annual payments is 
sufficient for the amount of currency. Another 
of these data is found in the amount of popula- 
tion, and the extent and activity of their business; | 
fourteen and fifteen dollars per head being found | 
sufficientin England and in France,and four dollars | 
per head being sufficient in Russia. Try the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia by either of these criterions, and 

the improvidence of these charters for $2,250,000 

of currency will strike every imagination. First, 

its annual payments. They cannot amount to ten | 
times the amount of these charters! much less to 
ten times that amount, with the amount put into 
circulation here by the Government, and by vis- 
itors into the bargain! Next, try it by the popula- 
tion. The census of the District gives forty thou- | 


of the French and English supply, would require | 
about six hundred thousand dollars; but the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had not the commerce, manu- | 
factures, and agriculture of France and England, | 
and could not employ as much currency. Four | 
hundred thousand dollars would imply annual 

payments to the amount of four millions; and | 
that by the population of the District is certainly | 
beyond the amount of the payments made in | 
these ten miles square exclusively of the Govern- | 
ment, and those who receive their supply of | 
money from the Government. Be this as it may, | 
assume it at what you please, and there is no 

need for banks of cirncuLation here. The Gov- | 
ernment pays out above a million annually, and 
is now paying that in gold and silver; visitors 
are supposed to pay out near half a million more; | 
so that here is nearly three times as much cur- 

rency annually furnished to the District as it can | 
use or employ; and hence results that there is | 
not the slightest pretext for an increase from do- | 
mestic banks. The District needs no banks of 
CIRCULATION! 
make loans, keep money, transfer credits, and | 
deal in exchanges, with a law to exclude from | 
the District bank notes of less than twenty dol- 
lars issued elsewhere, are wanted; but no banks 
to issue paper money are wanted. The District 
needs no such banks; and as for the Federal | 
Government, it needs none here of any kind. The 
Treasurer ought to keep and pay out the public | 
money here. Pusiic MONEY, AT THIS PLACE, | 
SHOULD NOT BE A FUND FOR MAKING LOANS. 

- Mr. B. said he had wished to have been ona 
select committee for the charter of these banks; | 
he wished to have revived the idea of a bank | 
without circulation, and to have disconnected the | 

| 
| 


Government from the banking of the District. 
He had failed in his attempt to raise such a com- 


ate, he could now do no more than mention in 
debate the ideas which he would have wished to 
have ripened into legislation through the instru- 
mentality of a committee, 

Mr. B. said he had demonstrated that no bank 
of circulation ought to be authorized in this Dis- 
trict, and he would add that none to furnish cur- 
rency, except of large notes, ought to be author- 
ized anywhere; yet what are we doing? We are 
breeding six little corporations at a birth to issue 

:250,000 of paper currency ; and on what terms? | 

o bonus; no tax on the capital; none on the 
circulation; no reduction of interest in lieu of 
bonus or tax; no specie but what the stockhold- 
ers please to patin; and no liability on the part 
of the stockholders for a failure of these corpora- 
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This is what we are doing; and now let us see 
what burdens and taxes these six corporations 
will impose upon the business part of the com- 
munity—the productive classes among which they 
are to be perpetuated. First, there is the sup- 
port of these six corporation governments; for 


| every bank must have a government, like a State 


} 


One of these data is || 
|| the people. 
| holders. 


‘| and consciences of the 
| over the flux and reflux of the paper ocean, and 





| contractions of currency, produce 


| port itself. 


or kingdom; and the persons who administer these 
corporation governménts must be paid, and paid 
by the people, and that, according to rates fixed 
by themselves, and not by the people. Each of 
these six banks must have its president, cashier, 
clerks, and messengers; its notary public to pro- 
test notes, and its attorney to bring suits. The 
aggregate salaries, fees, and perquisites of all these 
officers of the six banks, will be the first tax on 
Next comes the profits to the stock- 
The net profits of banks are usually 
eight to ten per cent. at present, the gross profits 


| are several per cent. more; and the gross profits 


are what the people pay. Assuming the gross 
profits to be twelve per cent. and the annual levy 
upon the community will be about $270,000. The 
third loss to the community will be on the fluctu- 
ations of prices of labor and property, and the 
rise and fall of stocks, from the expansions and 
by making 
money plenty or scarce, as it suits the interest of 
the bank managers. This item cannot be calcu- 
lated, and depends entirely upon the moderation 
eptunes who preside 


to whom all tides, whether of ebb or flow, and 
all conditions of the sea, whether of calm or storm, 
are equally welcome, equally auspicious, and 
equally productive. Then come three other heads 
of loss to the community and profit to the bank; 
loss of notes, from wear and tear, counterfeits 
imposed upon the poopie for good notes, and good 
notes rejected by the banks for counterfeits; and 
then the loss to the holders from the stoppage 
and failure of banks, and the shaving in of notes 
and stecks. Such are the burdens and taxes to 
be imposed upon the people to give them a paper 
currency, when, if the paper currency was kept 
away, and only large notes used as in France, 
they would have a gold and silver currency with- 


| out paying a tax to anybody for it, and without 


being subject to any of the frightful evils result- 
ing from the paper system. 

On this point Mr. B. wished to have the benefit 
of authority superadded to the weight of reason; 
he wished to have the voice of others added to 
his own; and for that purpose he would have 
recourse to the pages of our early history, and 
quote the opinions of those who made head 


i || against the paper system at its first introduction 
Banks of discount and deposit, to || 


into our country, and whose predictions then 
have long since cen converted into history. He 
spoke of the wise men who opposed the establish- 
ment of the Bank of the United States in 1791, und 
would use the summary of their argument on this 
head, as he found it collected and embodied in the 
Life of Washington, by the late Chief Justice 
Marshall. He read from vol. 4, page 346: 

“The banishment of coin would be completed by ten 
millions of paper money in the form of bank bills, which 
were then issuing into circulation. Nor would this be the 
only mischief resulting from the institution of the bank. 
The ten or twelve per cent. annual profit, paid to the 
lenders of this paper medium, would be taken out of the 
pockets of the people, who would have had, without 
interest, the coin it was banishing.” 

Mr. B. wished that this brief paragraph could 
reach the eyes and the ears of every citizen of 
the United States. He wished it was printed in 
letters of gold, and framed, and hung up in every 
citizen’s house. More than that; he wished it 
was planted in the hgart, and engraven on the 
memory of every voter, and of every law-maker 
in the Union. The single view that is here pre- 
sented, independent of all other evils of a paper 
currency; the single. view of paper money ex- 
pelling Nard money, and then costing the people 
ten or twelve per annum, while hard money would 
have cost them nothing, would certainly open the 
eyes of all disinterested persons, and induce them 
to unite with one voice to limit and restrict a 
currency unknown to the Constitution, injurious 
in so many ways, and crowning its evils by ban- 
ishing oe and taxing the community to sup- 
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Mr. B. said that he was thoroughly opposed to | not specie seers in the whole Union by five to | 

| one to convert t 

| and silver foundations! 
of paper currency, but the evil had become too | nearly all the currenc 
large, banks of circulation were too firmly fixed | State governments, an 

upon the people, ‘* they were too securely seated || use! Such is the state of the currency under a | 

spurred,”’ to be success- || Constitution which recognizes nothin 


the banking system, especially as carried on in 
the United States, where every bank was an issuer 


in the saddle, booted an 
fully met at present by direct opposition, Pal- 
liatives, akaiaiond, restrictions, limitations, 
safeguards, something to lighten the burden and 


to lessen the danger to the people, and to check | enormous and alarming evil, to provide at least | 
the onward march of the paper power, was all || a, specie basis for the banks which Congress 

|| creates at the seat of Government, Mr. B. was in 
had offered some amendments to the bill when || favor of limiting the capital to gold and silver, 


| and that in — proportions of each, in order to 
| insure a gol 


that could now be attempted; ané@ in that view he 


it was first under consideration, and would state 
them again, and offer some reasons in their favor, | 
in the hopes that they might yet find favor before 
the bill was finally bicpsend, of. Mr. B. then 


two particulars suggested by the Senator from 
New York,[Mr. Waicut,] and contained in his 
motion to recommit the bill, with instructions: 


now existing in the District of Columbia, and to allow them 
to use their corporate name and faculties for two years for 
that purpose ; 

‘To report separate bills for the incorporation of 





the District to sustain specie bunks, and strictly limited to 
the business of the place; the said corporations to contain, 
among other provisions, the following principles : 

1. The capital to consist of gold and silver, one half of 
each; stock, stock-notes, notes of other banks, and every- 
thing but gold and silver to be excluded from the capital. 

2. The banks to pay no bonus, but the stock to be subject 
to taxation, like any other property in the District. The 
notes issued by the banks to be subject to taxation. 

3. Every stockholder to be liable to the creditors of the 
bank jor the debts of the institution, to the amount of his 
atock, in the event of the failure of the bank to pay gold 
and silver; with summary process for the recovery; and all 
alienations of stock to avoid this liability to be void. 

4. The banks to issue no notes of less denomination than 
twenty dollars; and all notes of less denomination than 
twenty dollars, issued by other banks, to be prohibited from 
circulation within the District. 


and silver for currency, and one of whose main | 
, objects was to save the people from the curse of | 


| country would be great from this improvement in 
read his proposed amendments, modified in the || the formation of bank capital. It would limit the 
| number of the banks, keep their capitals within | 
| some bounds, make their foundations more solid, | 
| prevent them banking on each other, and make | 


To report a bill to wind up the affairs of all the banks || gold, as well as silver, a part of the capital of 
/every bank. 


| 
| 


|| was the taxation of the capital, and also of the 
new banks, with small capitals, adapted to the capacity of | circulation of the bank, in lieu of the composition 
| usually given under thé name of bonus. Suchcom- | 
| positions were always a deception and illusion; | 
for no bank would give a bonus except to get it | 
| back, with a profit upon it; and, therefore, the 
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ese paper foundations into gold | 
And these banks issue | 
which the people, the | 


the Federal Government | 


but gold | 


paper money. To correct, in some degree, this | 


currency, as well as a silver cur- 
rency, to the people. The advantages to the 


The next improvement which Mr. B. proposed 





larger the bonus the larger the profits of the bank, 
and the burdens of the people. In the charters | 


_now proposed, the bonus is dropped, which would | 


|| already enjoyed these privileges for twenty and 


5. All the notes and paper currency issued by said banks 
to be paid in gold and silver; one half of either, at the | 


option of the demander, the other half at the option of the 
bank. , 

6. The banks to own no real estate except for their 
iinmediate accommodation. 

7. To deal in nothing but gold and silver bullion, and in 
foreign and domestic bills of exchange. The charters to be | 
forfeited for selling any coin made current by the laws of 
the United States. 

8. The charters to be limited to moderate terms of years, 
and to expire at different periods from each other. 





9. The charters to be alterable, amendable, and repeal- || these corporations from taxes in exchange for an 
| inadequate and illusory bonus, which is always 
|, got back with usurious interest. 


able, at the will of Congress, and not renewable under any 
terins whatever. 


Mr. B. gave his reasons for proposing each of | 
those ameliorations; and, first, as to the improve- 
ment in forming the capital of the banks. 
was a point at which all banks, old and new, now | 
needed attention. Three hundred millions of | 
banking capital within the United States were 
reported to be paid in, and this payment could | 
only be made in specie, or in what is called 
**specie funds.’? At the same time it is well 
known that the whole amount of specie in the 
United States is between sixty and seventy mil- | 
lion of dollars, and that the banks have not got 
the half of this in their vaults. It results, then, 


that if the banks possessed every hard dollar that || 


there is in the United States, it would not form 
more than one fifth part of their capitals paid in; | 
so that the other four fifths must consist of what | 
is called ‘* specie funds.’? This is a most indefi- | 
nite phrase, having no fixed meaning, or any | 
limitation upon the extent of its comprehensive 
grasp; itis generally, however, conceded to com- | 
prehend all the varieties of stock, fancy inclusive, | 
which can be sold in the market for money; all | 
the notes of all the banks which, for the time | 
being, pay specie; the stoc® notes of all the stock- | 
holders; the notes of the bank itself, after the | 
first installment, which can be lent to the stock- | 
holders on stock notes, and paid in for capital; | 
all bills of exchange, real or fictitious, which are | 
drawn in legal form, so as to present the names | 
of drawers, payers, and indorsers; and finally all | 
sorts of paper securities which it is assumed can 
be sold for specie. Out of such “* specie funds” 
as these, it may be conjectured that near four 
fifths of the capitals of the banks in the United 
States must be now composed ; and, consequently, 
that the banking system of the United States is 
resting upon paper foundations, and that there is 





| tions made by banks in the form of bonuses, is 
| the acknowledgment of their obligation to pay 


'| bestowed by the munificence, or improvidence, 


} 
| 


be right if anything was substituted; but nothing | 
is substituted for it! and thereby the great privi- | 
leges and advantages which these charters vest in 
the corporators are a mere gift and gratuity, freely 


of Congress, and that upon individuals who had 


thirty years. That bank capital should pay taxes 
like any other property, is a proposition too self- | 
evidently just toadmitofargument. Bank capital 
is more able to pay taxes than any other kind of | 
property, because it is a moneyed property, and 
produces money, and that more rer and largely 
than any other kind of property. The composi- 


a tax; butitis unjust to the community to exempt 


Every State 
should tax its bank capital, not by composition 





| before hand, but by annual levy; in many States 


This || the proceeds of that tax would form a large item 


| in the annual income, and would lessen the bur- 


den upon the rest of the community. In this 
District, the districtauthorities should have power 
to tax the two millions and a quarter of bank 


| capital proposed to be created; it should stand at 


| the head of the list of its taxable property, and 
at the present rate of taxation in the District, 


| 
| 


} 





| lation, for 


| which he believed was above a cent on the dollar’s 
| worth of property, the income from this item 


would be most sensibly and beneficially felt. 
Taxing the circulation of banks was another 


|| improvement which went hand in hand with tax- 


ing the capital, and might be used for two distinct 
and beneficial purposes: first, to raise revenue; 
and, next, to suppress small notes. The United 
States did not need revenue at present, and, there- 
fore, might not resort to the taxation of bank 
notes for either object; but in 1813 and 1814 she 


did need revenue, and did tax all the bank notes~ 


issued in the United States. It was done bya 
stamp duty; with the privilege to each bank of 
compounding for the tax in detail, by paying a 
sum in gross. In England bank notes are taxed, 
and have been for many years, and now yield a 
handsome sum. He (Mr. B.) had a note of the 
taxes paid by the Bank of England on its circu- 
half a century, some parts of which he 

would state, premising that acts of Parliament 
imposed a stamp duty on the notes, with the 
ote of compounding for a gross sum. In 
791 the composition was £12,000 sterling per 
annum; in 1799 the composition was £20,000 for 
notes of five pounds and upwards, and £4,000 for 
notes less than five pounds; in 1804 the compo- 
sition was £32,000; in 1808 it was £42,000; and 
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in 1815 it was £94,500, or nearly half a million 
of dollars. The mode of€omposition in England 
was by paying so much (£3,500 after 1815) per 
million on the average circulation of the pre- 
ceding year. The separate tax and separate com- 

osition, for notes under five poveets was a 

appy expedient for restricting and keeping under 
that species of circulation, and, if adopted in the 
United States, might effectually suppress all notes 
under twenty dollars, or, what is better, under 
one hundred dollars. ‘he States may do it at 
once, for they all need revenue; and the United 
States can do it, Naar eres whenever she 
may need it; and that will be much sooner than 
persons now suppose. The imposition of a tax 
for the suppression of smal! notes has been ex- 
a recommended by Mr. Gallatin; and Mr. 

- would read a paragraph from his Essay on 
Banks and Currency (1830) to that effect: 

‘* Congress has power to lay stamp duties on notes, on 
bank notes, and on any description of bank notes. That 
power has already been exercised ; and the duties may be 
laid to such an amount, and in such a manner, as may be 
necessary to effect the object intended. This object is not 
merely to provide generally for the general welfare, but to 
carry into effect, in conformity with the last paragraph of 
the eighth section of the first article, those several and 
express provisions of the Constitution which vest in Con- 
gress exclusively the control over the monetary system of 
the United States, and more particularly those which imply 
the necessity of a uniform currency. The exercise of the 
power for that object is free of any constitutional objection, 
provided the duties thus laid shall be uniform, and applied 
to the bank of the United States as well as to the State 
banks. The act of laying and collecting the duties, which 
is expressly granted, is alone sufficient to effect the object.’’ 
* * * ** Congress may, if it deems it proper, lay a 
stamp duty on small notes, which will entirely put an end 
to their circulation. It may lay such a duty on all bank 
notes as would convert all the banks into banks of discount 
and deposit only, annihilate the paper currency, and render 
a Bank of the United States unnecessary in reference to 
that object.”’ 


Mr. B. said that these were most important and 
most cheering suggestions. They showed that 
it was in the power of Congress to regulate the 
paper system of the whole Union, to hold all 
the banks in check, to suppress what notes they 
pleased; and he, for one, would wish to suppress 
all under one hundred dollars, but must limit his 
exertion, for want of co-laborers, not for want 
of will, to twenty dollars. Mr. B. took a pleasure 
in reminding the Senate that a Senator from Vir- 

inia, now again a member of this body, [Mr. 

1vEs,] had some years ago pointed to this 
taxing power of Congress as the means by which 
small notes could be suppressed, and the paper 
currency of all the States completely regulated; 
and he should be happy to follow the lead of that 
gentleman in carrying into effect his wise and 
patriotic suggestion. 

A third improvement which Mr. B. had pro- 

osed upon these charters was to make the stock- 
holders liable, each to the amount of his stock, 
for the debts of the institution, on its failure to 
pay specie. The reasons for this liability were 
strong and palpable. A man that owes should 
pay while he has property to pay with; and it is 
iniquitous and unjustifiable that a bank director 
or stockholder should riot in wealth while the 
business part of the community should hold the 
bank notes which they have put into circulation, 
and be able to get nothing for them after the bank 
had closed its doors. Such exemptions are con- 
trary to the rights of the community, and one of 
the great causes of the failure of banks. A liabil- 
ity in the stockholders is one of the best securi- 
ties which the public can have for the correct 
management and solvency of the institution. The 
famous Scottish banks, which, in upwards of one 
hundred years’ operations, had neither once con- 
vulsed the country with contractions and expan- 
sions nor once stopped payment, were constituted 
upon this principle. All the country banks in 
England, and all the bankers on the continent of 
Europe, were liable to a still greater degree; for 
in them each stockholder, or partner, was liable 
individually for the whole amount of the debts 
of the bank. The principle proposed to be incor- 
orated in these charters strikes the just medium 
tween the common law principle, which makes 
each partner liable for the whole debts of the 
firm, and the corporation principle in the United 
States which absolves each from all liability, and 
leaves the pennyless and soulless carcase of a 
eviscerated bank alone responsible 
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to the community. Liability to the amount of | lar notes in the United States, and the five pound 
the stock was an equitable principle, and with a || note is only four dollars above our twenty dollars; 
summary process for the recovery of the amounts || so that the analogy is perfect, and the effect must 
of notes and deposits, and the invalidity of trans- || be similar upon our fives, tens, and twenties, that 
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fers of stock toavoid this liability, would be found || 
a good remedy for a great evil. If the stock- | 
halders in the three banks which stopped pay- || 
ment in this city during the panic session had || 
peen thus liable, the notes would not have been || 
shaved out of the hands of the holders; if the || 
bank which stopped in Baltimore at the same 

time had been subject to this principle, the riots 

which have afflicted that city, in consequence of || 
that stoppage, would not have taken place. In- |, 
stead of these losses and riots, law and remedy || 
would have prevailed; every stockholder would 

have been summoned before a justice of the peace, 

judgment granted against him on motion for the | 
amount held by the complainant, and so on, until || 
all were paid, or he could plead that he paid up || 
the whole amount of his stock. | 

A fourth enecernnnies which Mr. B. had pro- || 
osed, was to limit the notes issued by the banks || 
to the minimum size of twenty dollars, and to || 
exclude all notes under that minimum, issued by | 
other banks, from circulation within the District. | 
He confessed that he felt an extreme degree of | 
mortification in making a motion in the Congress | 
of the United States to limit the size of bank 
notes, when this Congress was sitting here, and | 
held its existence by virtue of a Constitution | 
which recognized nothing for currency but gold | 
and silver; but he feared he might be subject to a | 
still greater mortification in witnessing the failure | 
of his motion, and the triumph of the paper sys- | 
tem over this small attempt to check one of its | 

greatestabuses. The limit of twenty dollars was | 
the lowest that could be taken to accomplish the | 
great objects in view; and that limit was not as- | 
sumed arbitrarily, but from a careful observation | 
of the effect of different limits, in different coun- | 
tries, upon the nature and amount of the circula- | 
ting medium. 
he great evils of a small paper currency are, 
1. To banish gold and silver; 2. To encourage 
counterfeiting; 3. To destroy the standard of | 
values; 4. To throw the burdens and the evils of | 
the paper system upon the laboring and small 
dealing part of the community. 

The instinct of banks to sink their civculation 
to the lowest denomination of notes which can 
be forced upon the community is a trait in the 
system universally proved to exist wherever 
banks of circulation So been permitted to give 
a currency to a country; and the effect of that 
instinct has always been to banish gold and silver. 
When the Bank of England was chartered, in the 
year 1694, it could issue no note less than £100 
sterling; that amount was gradually reduced, by 
the persevering efforts of the bank, to £50; then | 
to £20; then to £15; then to £10; at last to £5; | 
and finally to £2 and £1. Those last denomina- | 
tons were not reached until the year 1797, or 
unul one hundred and three years after the insti- 
tution of the bank; and as the several reductions 
in the size of the notes, and the consequent increase 
atpeper currency took place, GoLp became more 
and more scarce; and with the issue of the one 
and two pound notes, it totally disappeared from 
the country. 

This effect was foretold by all political econo- 
mists, and especially by Mr. Burke, then — 
and retired from public life, who wrote from his 
retreat, to Mr. Canning, to say to Mr. Pitt, the 
Prime Minister, these prophetic words: ‘‘If this 
bul for the one and two pounds is permitted to pass, 
we shall never see another guinea in England.’’ The 
vill did pass, and the prediction was fulfilled; for 
not another guinea, half guinea, or sovereign, was 
seen in England for circulation until the bill was 
repealed two and twenty years afterwards! After 
remaining nearly a quarter of a century without 
a gold circulation, England abolished her one and 
two pound notes, limited her paper currency to 
five pound sterling, required all Bank of England 
notes to be paid in gold, and allowed four years 
for the act to take effect. Before the four years 
were out, the Bank of England reported to Par- 

liament that it was ready to begin gold payments; 
and commenced accordingly, and has continued 
them ever since. The one and two pound notes 
in correspond with the five and tem dol- 








'| and two pound notes were allowed to circulate, 


“sizes may 


it was in England from the issue and suppression 
of the one and two pound notes, and the limita- 
tion to five pounds, with the compulsory obliga- 
tion to pay in gold. 

he encouragement of counterfeiting was the 
next great evil which Mr. B. pointed out as be- 
longing to a small note currency; and of all the 
denominations of notes, he said those of one and | 
two pounds in England, corresponding with fives 
and tens in the United States, were those to which | 
the demoralizing business of counterfeiting was 
chiefly directed! They were the chosen game of 


the forging depredator! and that for the obvious || 
reasons that fives and tens were small enough to | 


pass currently among persons not much ac- 
quainted with bank paper, and large enough to 


| afford some profit to compensate for the expense | 


and labor of producing the counterfeit, and the | 
risk of passing it! Below fives, the profit is too | 
small for the labor and risk. Too many have to | 


be forced and passed before an article of any || 
value can be purchased; and the change to be || 


got in silver, in passing one for a small article, is 
too little. 


|| profit is greater on passing them, yet the danger 
On account of its || 
| larger size, the note is not only more closely 


of detection is also greater. 


scrutinized before it is received and the passer of 
it better remembered, but the circulation of them 
is more confined to business men and large | 
dealers, and silver change will not be 
them in buying small articles. The 
tens, then, in the United States, like the one and | 
two pound notes in England, are the peculiar game 
of counterfeiters, and this is fully proved by the 
criminal statistics of the forgery department in 
both countries. According to returns made to 


from 1797 to 1819, the period in which the one 
the whole number of prosecutions for counter- 


feiting, or passing counterfeit notes of the Bank 
of England, were 998; in that number there were 


313 capital convictions; 530 inferior convictions; || 


and 155 acquittals; and the sum of £249,900, near 
a million and a quarter of dollars, was expended 
by the bank in attending to prosecutions. Of this 
great number of prosecutions, the returns show 
that the mass of them were for offenses connected 
with the one and two pound notes. The pro- | 


portion may be distinctly seen in the number of | 


counterfeit notes of different denominations de- | 


tected at the Bank of England in a given period | 
of time—from the Ist of January, 1812, to the || 


10th of April, 1818—being a period of six years 


and three months out of the twenty-two years | 


that the one and two pound notes continued to 
circulate. The detections were, of one pound | 
notes, the number of 107,238; of two pound | 
notes, 17,787; of rive pound notes, 5,826; of TEN | 
pound notes, 419; of Twenty pound notes, 54. | 
Of all above rwenty pounds, 35.* 
The preees of ones and twos to the other | 

e well seen in the tables for this brief | 

period; but to have any idea of the mass of coun- | 
terfeiting done upon these small notes, the whole | 
period of twenty-two years must be considered, | 
and the entire kingdom of Great Britain taken in; | 
for the list only includes the number of counter- | 
feits detected at the counter of the bank, a place to 


which the Guiity never carry their forgeries, and | 


to which a portion only of those circulating in and | 
about London could be carried. The proportion | 
of crime connected with the small notes is here | 
shown to be enormously and frightfully great. | 
The same results are found in the Whine States. 
Mr. B. had looked over the statistics of crime 
connected with the counterfeiting of bank notes 
in the United States, and found the ratio between 
the great and small notes to be about the same 
that it was in England. He had had recourse to 
the most authentic data—Bicknell’s counterfeit 
detector—and there found the editions of counter- 
feit notes of the local or State banks to be erent 





* Of £1 notes 


Gi cet a 107,238 Of £10 notes...........419 
£2 notes....... 3787 £W wotes. .....0.0005 54 
£5 notes...,... 5,826 All above £20 notes..... 35 


|| pound notes in England. 


|| greater difficulty, in most cases im 
|| witnesses to attend in person in States in which 
| they do not reside, the counterfeiters all choosing 


pe for || 
ves and || 


|| States, that the crime of counterfeitin 
|| practiced with impunity, The notes under twenty 
|| dollars feed and sup 
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| wexsna AND EIGHTEEN; Of which sEVEN HUN- 
| DRED AND Firty-six were of ten dollars and 
| under; and sixty-two editions only were of 
Twenty dollars and upwards. Of the Bank of 
the United States and its branches, he found 
| EIGHTY-TWo editions of fives; SEVENTY-ONE edi- 
tions of tens; TWENTY-s1x editions of TWENTIES; 
and two editions of Firties; still showing that 
in the United States, as well as in England, on 
local banks as well as that of the United States, 
| the course of counterfeiting was still the same; 
and that the whole stress of the crime fell upon 


|| the five and ten dollar notes in this country, and 


| their corresponding classes, the one and two 
Mr. B. also exhibited 
| the pages of Bicknell’s counterfeit detector, a 
pamphlet covered over column after column with 
its frightful lists, nearly all under twenty dollars; 


‘| and he called upon the Senate in the sacred name 


of the morals of the country—in the name of 
virtue and morality—to endeavor to check the 
fountain of this crime, by stopping the issue of 
the description of notes on which it exerted nearly 
its whole force. 

Mr. B. could not quit the evils of the crime of 
counterfeiting in the United States without re- 


|, marking that the difficulty of legal detection and 
Of twenty and upwards, though the | 


| punishment was so great, owing to the distance 
| at which the counterfeits were circulated from the 
| banks purporting to issue them, and the still 


possible, to get 


to practice their crime and circulate their forger- 
ies in States which do not contain the banks 
whose paper they are imitating. So difficult is 
| it to obtain the attendance of witnesses in other 
is almost 


this crime; let them be 


|| stopped, and ninety-nine hundredths of this crime 
the British Parliament for twenty-two years— || 


will stop with them. 


|| A third objection which Mr. B. urged against 


the notes under twenty dollars was, that nearly 


| the whole evils of that part of the paper system 


fell upon the laboring and small dealing part of 
thecommunity. Nearlyall the counterfeits lodged 
in their hands, or were shaved out of their hands. 
When a bank failed, the masa of its circulation 
being in small notes, sunk upon their hands. The 
gain to the banks from the wear and tear of small 
notes, came out of them; the loss from the same 
cause, falling upon them, The ten or twelve per 
cent. annual profit for furnishing # currency in 
place of gold and silver, (for which no interest 
would be paid to the Mint or the Government,) 
chiefly falls upon them; for the currency is 
chiefly under ve dollars. These evils they 
| almost exclusively bear, while they have, over 
and above all these, their full proportion of all 


|| the evils resulting from the expansions and con- 


tractions which are incessantly going on, totally 
destroying the standard of value; periodically 
convulsing the country, and in every cycle of five 
| or six years making a lottery of all property, in 


|| which all the prizes are drawn by bank managers 


and their friends. 

In proposing the limitation of twenty dollars to 
| these District banks, Mr. B. of course coupled 
with it the concomitant provision for the exclu- 
sion of all notes under the same limit issued 
without the District. This was a precaution as 
just and natural as it was easy. prohibitory 
low, with a liability in every passer to pay the 
amount of the notes, with costs and damages, in 
specie, and especially in gold, with summary 
process before a justice of the — for the re- 
covery, would effectually expel the interdicted 
and pestiferous paper. Bais 

Mr. B. said that the proposed limit of twenty 
dollars for the minimum size of bank notes was 
not an arbitrary assumption or a fanciful designa- 
tion, but was a limit ascertained by experience, 
and proven by results, to be the lowest that would 
suffice to accomplish the ends intended. These 
ends are: 1. To reéstablish the gold currency; 2, 
To make gold and silver the common currency 
for all the small dealings of the country; 3. To 
extend and enlarge the specie basis of the paper 


| 
| 





circulation; 4. To save the laboring and small 
dealing part of the community from the effects of 


contractions and expansions from bank issues; 
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feiters, from losses when banks fail, and from || other half at the option of the bank. This (Mr. 
bearing the whole barden of the wear and tear || B. said) would be perfectly equitable; it would 


of small notes; and 6. To save hard money enough | 
jn the country to make it safe to have such paper | 
currency as commerce and large dealings may re- | 
quire. These are the objects to be accomplished, | 
and less than twenty dollars will have no adequate 
effect; far better would be the limit of one hundred 
dollars, a8 it is nearly in France, and where that 
limit insures a circulation of nine tenths gold and 
silver, and one tenth paper; namely, upwards of 
five hundred million dollars of one, and fifty mil- | 
lions of the other. Wise would it be in any single 
State to adopt this limit, and toexclude all notes 
under that amount from circulation within its 
borders; that State would become the richest and 
the happiest in the Union. It would be, in its 
moneyed concerns, to the rest of the Union, what 
France is to the rest of Europe, the absorbent of 
their precious metals, the perennial fountain of golden | 
supply to its citizens, and the land of rest from the 
panics and pressures, the ebbs and flows, the feasts | 
and famines, the dearths and deluges, the expansions, | 
contractions, and revulsions, and all the crimes and 
misfortunes of the paper system. 

But to proceed with the twenty dollar limit. 
While England had notes as low as one and two 
pounds, which we may call five and ten dollars, | 
the specie basis contracted and diminished until | 
silver could only be got for small chang®, and 
gold fled entirely from the country. The mint | 
was forever coining; but the guineas and sover- 
eigns went straight to France; and it was testified 
by Mr. Alexander Baring, before a committee of 
the House of Commons, that the gold coinage of | 


the British mint, during this period, was regularly | 


recoined in France, often without seeing the light | 
in England; being packgd in boxes and shipped 


as it issued from the mint, delivered in Paris || 
before it was a week old, and swallowed up in || 


the ocean of French currency by passing through 
the French mint and assuming the stamp and 
arms of France. The suppression of the one and 
two pound notes in 1819, and the five pound 
limit, with the computsory obligation on the 
Bank of England to pay at its notes in Gop, 
restored the gold currency in that country, and 
so extended and enlarged the specie basis as to | 
make his currency half and half—half specie | 
and half paper—the specie two thirds gold and | 
one third silver, and the paper all of five pounds, | 
about twenty-four dollars and upwards. This 
has made a paper currency safe in England, for | 
it is dollar for dollar; it has given to the [aboring | 
and small dealing classes a hard money currency, 
and it has taken from the counterfeiters their | 
chief and favorite classes of notes for imitation. 

Mr. B. took the great ground, that where a paper 

currency was tolerated at all, the safety and wel- 

fare of the community required the specie pro- | 
portion to be one HALF; that it required a five | 
pound limit, and gold payments, to effect that 
object in England; that a limit of twenty dollars | 
would nor effect it in the United States; and he | 
was only restrained from proposing the French 

limit from the impossibility of contending suc- | 
cessfully with the bank power at present, now | 
omnipotent in the country, engrossing the time | 
and governing the legislation, in whatever related 
to their own interests. A twenty dollar limit 
would not give a substratum of half specie, even 
if our banks were compelled to pay all gold; but 
there is no compulsion on them to pay any part; 
and the efforts to bring them to half payments in 
gold-would: be long and bitterly resisted. Gold 


the holder of the paper has a right to demand | 
gold; and thus a paper currency, founded upon | 
gold, as it is in England, will always be kept | 
more within bounds than a paper currency | 
founded upon silver. Silver is too cumbrous to | 


hold paper in check. A person would not wish || bullion and foreign coins. 
to change even a twenty dollar note into silver || eign exchanges is, and has been for months, 


to carry in his pocket, but would gladly change 
it into zold; om so of fifty and hundred dollar 
notes. , 
The next improvement on the paper aeet 
which Mr. B. proposed was contained in his fift 
proposition, namely, that all the notes and paper 
currency issaed by the banks should be payable, 
not in gold or silver, but in gold and silver; one | 
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|| one =_ from this time, if they please ! 


| 
| 
i 


| this point, facts and reasons are equally explicit. 


is the enemy of paper; it keeps it down when || 





|| itable business. It isa money making business to 
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7 Senate. 24 
5. To ouve them from the impositions of counter- half of either at the option of the demander, the | had ordered importations to the amount of ine for itt 
or five millions. The Government had ordered Mr. ¢ 


home the French and Neapolitan indemnities in Bank: 


insure an equal supply of each metal in the coun- || gold, the total of which will be $7,000,000. An “Fo 

















Mr. B. could rot quit this important point, 
namely, the practicability of soon obtaining a 
|| specie currency of $100,000,000, and the one half 
gold, without giving other proofs to show the 


exerted to suppress gold, and encourage small 
paper, that out of the evils incident to such a 
state of things a depreciated currency may ensue, 
and the Bank of the United States may be called 
for to remedy the disorder. Law, then, is neces- || facility with which it has been everywhere done 
sary to compel the banks to pay gold; and no || when attempted. He referred to our own history 
measure more equitable could be devised than || immediately after the Revolution, when the dis- 
that of half payments in either metal; the de- || appearance of paper money was instantly fol- 
mander having the first choice, and the bank the || lowed, as if by magic, by the appearance of gold 
next. and silver; to France, where the energy of the 
The equity of this principle being clear, the || great Napoleon, then first consul, restored an 
next consideration is, as to its practicability.. On || abundant supply of gold and silver in one year; 
to England, where the acquisition of gold was at 
the rate of $24,000,000 per annum for four years 
after the notes under five pounds were ordered to 
be suppressed; and he referred with triumph to 
our own present history, when, in defiance of an 
immense and powerful political and moncyed 
combination against gold, we will have acquired 
about $20,000,000 of that metal in the two con- 
cluding years of President Jackson’s administra- 
tion. Resting upon the general notoriety of the 
facts which he had stated relative to the rapid 
and easy acquisition of gold in all the instances 
referred to, he would economise time, and adduce 
roof in one instance only, that of England in 
819, after the suppression of the one and two 
pound notes, and the resumption of gold pay- 
ments. Of many authors at hand, he wouldwuse, 


try: without requiring the banks to keep enough = sum of $7,000,000 had been coined at our distrib 
of both metals to meet their whole circulation. int, under the new law; and the native southern ry 
It was aiso in accordance with the Constitution mines were promising a good product. There = 
of the United States—with the recent lawof Con- || could be no doubt, with the slightest exertion on eth 
gress for the reéstablishment of the gold cur- || the part of the banks, that one half the specie cur- stock | 
rency—with the nature of the mines in our own || rency of the Union might be gold in the course and 
country, and with the rights and interests of the || of the ensuing year. It must be nearly twenty — 
people. The Constitution intended that gold and || millions when President Jackson goes out of ser- ae ( 
silver should continue to be what it was at the || vice; the whole specie currency was computed by broug 
time of the framing of that instrument, a concur- || the Secretary of the Treasury at $64,000,000 at one 
| rent currency in the country. This intention, || the end of the last year. It is probably increased aon 
made clear in all the debates upon the subject, is | to $70,000,000, and ought to be increased to TWEN 
| expressly declared in article 1, section 10. Gold || $100,000,000. The limitation of twenty dollars MILLI 
and silver are there joined together. They are | in the size of notes, and the compulsory obliga- res 
joined by the conjunctive particle, ‘‘ and,’’ not || tion on the banks to pay one half in gold, would a 
separated by the disjunctive particle, ‘or.’ The || certainly and quickly augment our specie cur- SENS 
act of Congress of 1834, for the reéstablishment || rency to $100,000,000; we have already doubled M 
of the gold currency, and the subsequent act for || it in two years, for it was computed at about lus 
the establishment of three branch mints, all show || $30,000,000 at the time of the panic in 1834. War pe 
that it is the intention of the Government, ap- |; upon small notes and the introduction of gold has . 
proved by the voice of the people, to have gold || made this great increase; a vigorous prosecution = 
as well as silver. The nature of our mines leads |, of that war, and further measures for the protec- = 
to it. We have gold mines, but no silver ones. || tion of gold, will certainly add $30,000,000 more Uni 
Gold is, therefore, a domestic production, and || in a short time. Z 
should become a national currency. The rights Mr. B. said he here wished to fix the attention met 
and interests of the people require a gold cur- 1] of those who were in favor of a respectable paper The 
rency; they have a right to it under the Constitu- || currency—a currency of respectable sized notes uon 
tion of the country and under the laws of the land; || of twenty dollars and upwards—on the great fact, E 
their interest requires it for checking the paper || that the largerthe specie basis, the larger and s 
system, regulating exchanges, preventing coun- || sufer would be the superstructure of paper which fina 
terfeiting, furnishing convenient money for trav- || rested upon it; the smaller that specie basis, Gre 
eling, and preserving the most uniform and || the smaller and more unsafe must be the paper _ 
universal standard of value. Thus stands the |; which rested on it. The currency of England is iat 
Constitution, the laws, the products of the coun- | $300,000,000, to wit: £8,000,000 sterling (near not 
| try, and the rights and interests of the country in || $40,000,000) in silver, £22,000,000 sterling (above of} 
relation to gold. $100,000,000) in gold, and about £30,000,000 re 
But the banks have a contrary interest! The || (near $150,000,000) in bank notes. The currenc of 
| whole paper system is adverse to gold! Excep- || of the United States is difficult to be ascertained, age 
| tions of particular banks may be found; but the | from the multitude of banks, and the incessant the 
| instinct of the paper system is against it; and a | ebb and flow of their issues; calculations vary, . 
bank will pay in the least valuable and most || but all put the paper circulation at less than one an 
cumbrous metal which it is permitted to offer. || hundred millions, and the ———— of specie its 
Between gold and silver, it will pay in silver; || and paper at more than one half paper. This is me 
|| between silver and copper, it will pay in copper; || agreed upon onall hands, and is sufficient for the = 
between copper and iron, it will pay in iron. || practical result, that an increase of our specie to 
This is the instinct of the system, and now, in || $100,000;000, and the suppression of small notes, G 
these United States, after all that has been done || will give a larger total circulation than we now to 
to revive the gold currency, that coin will be || have, and a saferone. The total circulation may la 
withheld from circulation, and sold for exporta- || then be two hundred millions, in the proportion re 
tion, the moment the present excitement is over, || of half paper and half specie; and the specie, half 8 
and the aid of Jackson is withdrawn. This || gold and half silver. This would be an immense T 
would be the case even without the impulse of a || improvement upon our present condition both in a 
political motive, and without the instigation of || quantity and quality; the paper part would be- t 
party spirit, and without the regulation of party || come respectable from the suppression of notes t 
discipline; but, unfortunately, a powerful polit- || under twenty dollars, which are of no profit ex- t 
ical party is oppésed to gold in our country! |) cept to the banks which issue them, and the ‘ 
The nk-Whie party is opposed to it; and the | counterfeiters who imitate them; the specie part ( 
whole political power and party machinery of || would be equally improved by becoming one half ‘ 
these Whigs, as they style themselves, will be || gold 
| 
‘ 








The banks can pay half their currency in = in 

e 
could have done it thissummerif they had pleased! 
The Federal Government could have had all its 
surplus now in gold, if Congress had given the 
President authority to supply the Mint with gold 
The state of the for- 


decidedly in favor of the United States, and the 
importation has been, and continues to be, a prof- 


import gold, and the custom-house returns show 

that it is coming of itself, in the course of com- 

merce, independent of the purchases and importa- 

tions effected by some banking institutions. A 

few of the deposit banks, as he had understood, 
° 
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brevity and precision, the statement of 


ee, 1830,) in his Essay upon 


Mr. Gallatin, (Dec., 
Banks and Currency: 
« For the same reasons, any accidental inequality in the 
istribution of the precious metals amongst the several coun- 
tries, in proportion to their respective wants, is promptly 
and easily repaired ; and any extraordinary demand from a 
icular country met without difficulty or sensibly affect- 
ing the price of the metal required. The general supply, or 
stock on hand, is always sufficient to meet such demand, 
and the expenses and charges of transportation are, on 
account of the greater value of an equal bulk, far less than 
those of any other commodity, hardly ever exceeding, in 
time of peace, One per cent. on the value, even when 
brought from the most distant countries of the civilized 
world. During the four years which immediately followed 
the resumption of specie payments in England, that occur- 
rence occasioned an extraordinary demand of more than 
qwentyY millions sterling in GOLD, (about ONE HUNDRED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, to be supplied in four years,) or 
about TWENTY-FOUR millions of dollars per annum ; being 
three times as mucli as the annual supply of that metal; 
and this demand was met WITHOUT ANY DIFFICULTY, or 
SENSIBLY AFFECTING THE PRICE OF GOLD.”’ 


Mr. B. held this testimony to be entirely con- 
clusive of the perfect facility and extreme promp- 
titude with which any commercial nation can 
supply itself with a gold currency. He would 
quote from the same author a paragraph on the 
means of increasing the specie circulation of the 
United States: 

«“ We perceive but two means of enlarging the circulating 


metallic currency: 1. The suppression of small notes; 2. 
The measures necessary to bring gold again into cireula- 


uon. 

“ The first measure is that which, after long experience, 
a most deliberate investigation, and notwithstanding a 
strenuous opposition by the parties interested, has been 
finally adopted and persevered in by the Government of 
Great Britain. By the suppression of all notes of a denom- 
ination Jess than five pounds sterling (twenty-four dollars) 
in England, Wales, and Ireland, the amount of the circu- 
lating metallic currency has become equal to that of bank 
notes of every description. The metallic currency consists 
of e1GuHT millions sterling in silver, (which is not a tender 
in any payment exceeding forty shillings,) and in TWENTY- 
Two millions sterling in gold. This measure (suppression 
of notes under five pounds) has given a better security 
against FLUCTUATIONS in the currency, and a renewal of 
the suspension of specie payments, than had been enjoyed 
during the thirty preceding years. In France, where the 
Bank of France is alone authorized to issue bank notes, 
and none of a denomination less than five hundred francs, 
its circulation of notes hardly ever reaches ten millions 
sterling, or about one tenth part of the currency of the 
country.”’ 

Mr. B. having read this paragraph from Mr. 
GaJlatin relative to the suppression of small notes, 
to show the effect of the first step towards en- 
larging the specie basis of the currency, also 
referred to other passages relative to the next 
step, that of bringing back gold into circulation. 
The only measure for restoring this metal, in 
addition to the suppression of small notes, men- 
tioned by Mr. Gallatin, was that of correcting 
the erroneous standard of our gold, that of fifteen 
to one for silver. That has been done, and the 
standard raised higher than proposed by Mr. 
Gallatin; but the effect desired is not yet pro- 
duced; gold is not yet in common and general 
use. An additional measure is therefore neces- 
sary, and that is a compulsory obligation on all 
the banks to pay their notes in gold and silver, 
one half each—the demander to have the first 
choice, the bank the second. At the time that 
Mr. Gallatin wrote, (1830,) three measures were 
necessary to bring back gold into circulation: 1. 
Suppression of notes under twenty dollars; 2. 
Correction of the erroneous standard of gold; 
and 3. Compulsory obligation on banks to pay 
gold. One of these measures, a correction of the 
standard, has been adopted, and has partially 
restored gold; but its effect will be transient and 
‘ne, unless the other two are added. 

r. B. took his leave of this important and all- 
essential point, the suppression of bank notes 
below twenty dollars, with bringing to the mem- 
ory of the Senate two most pertinent and weighty 
recollections, one founded upon the action of the 
Senate itself; the other on the recommendation 
of President Jackson. Four years ago, at the veto 
session, and when a modified recharter pas: 

Houses in favor of the Bank of the United 
States, the sum of twenty dollars was agreed 
upon as the minimum size of the notes to be 
issued under the renewed charter. The proceed~ 
ings of the Senate on this point appear thus in 
Gales & Seaton’s Register of Debates for Mon- 
day, the 28th of May, 1832: 


“The Senate then again proceeded to consider the bill 
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to modify and continue the charter of the Bank of the Uni- 


posed by Mr. Wensrter, being in substance: 

“Ist. That the Secretary of the Treasury, when directed 
by the President, have the power to purchase additional 
a in the bank to an amount not exceeding $3,000,000 ; 
an 

© Qd. That it shall not be lawful for the bank, after the 
4th day of March, 1836, to issue any notes of a less value 
than —— dollars. 

“Mr. Wessrersaid a few words in defense of his second 
amendment, which imposed no restriction until after the 
expiration of the present charter. The effect of his propo- 
sition would be to introduce more specie into circulation, 


if any Senator should move it. 

‘‘ Mr. Benton would propose twenty dollars. He wished 
the basis of circulation throughout the country to be in hard 
money. Farmers, laborers, and market people, ought to 
receive their payments in hard money. They ought not to 
be put to the risk of receiving bank notes in all their small 
dealings. ‘They are no judges of good or bad notes. Coun- 


| terfeits are sure to fall upon their hands; and the whole | 


business of counterfeiting was mainly directed to such notes 
as they handle—those under twenty dollars. 


‘¢ Aftera few remarks from Mr. Foot and Mr. CHAMBERS, | 


the question was taken on filling the blank with twenty 


dollars, when it was agreed to; and the amendment, thus | 


shaped, was concurred in.’’ 


This was one of the recollections which Mr. 
B. wished to bring to the mind of the Senate; the 
other was, that President Jackson, in his last 


annual message to Congress, had fixed upon | 


twenty dollars as the minimum size of bank notes 
which ought to be tolerated. ; 
Mr. B. took this occasion to express his regret 


that the true idea of banks seemed to be lost in | 
this country, and that here we had but little con- | 
ion of a bank, exceptas an issuer of currency. | 


=e 
A bank of discount and deposit, in contradistinc- 


tion toa bank of circulation, is hardly thought of | 


in the United States; and it may be news to some 
bank projectors, who suppose that nothing can 
be done without banks to issue millions of paper, 
to learn that the great bankers in London and 
Paris, and other capitals of Europe, issue no 
aper, and, still more, it may be news to them to 
earn that Liverpool and Manchester, two cities 
which happen to do about as much business as 
a myriad of such cities as this our Washington 

ut together, also happen to have no banks to 
issue currency for them. They use money and 
bills of exchange, and have banks of discount 
and deposit, but no banks of ciréulation. Mr. 
or om in his Essay upon Currency, thus speaks 
of them: 


*“ There are, however, even in England, where incorpo- 
rated country banks issuing paper are as numerous, and 
have been attended with the same advantages and the same 
evils as our country banks, some extensive districts, highly 
industrious and prosperous, where no such bank does ezist, 
and where that want is supplied by bills of exchange drawn 
on London. This is the case in Lancashire, which includes 
Liverpool and Manchester, and where such bills, drawn at 
ninety days after date, are indorsed by each successive 
holder, and circulate through numerous persons before 
they reach their ultimate destination, and are paid by the 
drawee.”’ 

Mr. B. greatly regretted that such banks as 
those in Liverpool and Manchester were not in 
vogue in the United States. They were the right 
kind of banks. They did great good, and were 
wholly free from mischief. They lent money; 
they kept money; they transferred credits on 
books; they bought and sold bills of omasonane 
and these bill, circulating through many hands, 
and indorsed by each, answered the purpose of 
large bank notes, without their dangers, and be- 
came stronger every time they were passed. To 
the banks it was a profitable business to sell them, 
because they got both exchange and interest. To 
the commercial community they were convenient 
both as. a remittance, and as fundsin hand. To 
the community, they were entirely safe. Banks 
of discount and deposit in the United States, issu- 
ing no currency, and using no bank note except 
of one hundred dollars sakieeniee and dealing 
in exchange, would be entitled to the favor and 
confidence of the people, and of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.. Such banks only should be the depos- 
tories - - — moneys. ee 
- Itis the faculty of issuing paper currency whi 
makes banks dangerous to the country, dad the 
height to which this danger has risen in the United 
States, and the progress which it is making, should 
rouse and alarm the whole community. It 1s 
DESTROYING ALL STANDARD OF vaLuE. It is sub- 


jecting the country to demoralizing and ruinous 


ted States. The question being on the amendments pro- | property, and makin 


and to banish the small notes with which the country is | 
inundated. He moved to fill the blank with ten dollars, | 
but expressed his willingness to vote for a higher restriction | 
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fluctuations of price. 


It is making a lottery of 
merchandize of money, 
which has to be bought by the ticket holders in 
the great lottery at two and three per cent. a 
month. It is equivalent to the destruction of 
weights and measures, and like buying and sell- 
ing, without counting, weighing, or measuring. 


|| It is the realization, in a different form, of the de- 


basement and arbitrary alteration of the value of 
coins practiced by the kings of Europe in former 
ages, and now by the Sultan of Turkey. It is 
extinguishing the idea of fixed, moderate, annual 
interest. Great duties are thus imposed upon the 
legislator; and the first of these duties is to revive 
and favor the class of banks of discount and de- 
posit; banks to make loans, keep money, trans- 
fer credits on books, buy and sell exchange, deal 
in bullion, but to issue no paper. This class of 
banks should be revived and favored; and the 
United States could easily revive them by con- 
The next 
great duty of the legislator is to limit the issues 
of banks of circulation, and make them indemnify 
the community in some little degree by refunding 
in annual taxes some part of their undue gains. 
The progress of the banking business is alarm- 
ing and deplorable in the United States. It is 
now computed that there are seven hundred and 
fifty banks, and their branches, in operation, all 
having authority to issue currency, and, what is 
worse, all that currency is receivable by the 
Federal Government. The quantity of chartered 
bank capital, as it is called, is estimated at near 
eight hundred million dollars; the amount of this 
capital reported by the banks to have been paid 
in is about three hundred millions; and the quan- 
tity of paper money which they are authorized, 
by their charters, to issue, is about seven hundred 
and fifty million dollars. How much of this is 
actually issued can never be known with any 
precision; for such are the fluctuations in the 
amount of a paper currency, flowing from seven 
hundred and fifty fountains, that the calculation 
of one day cannot be relied upon for the next. 
The amount of capital reported to be paid in is, 
however, well ascertained, and that is fixed at 
three hundred million dollars. This, upon its 
face, and, without recourse to any other evidence, 
is proof that our banking system, as a whole, is 
UNSOLID and peLusive, and a frightful imposition 
upon the people. Nothing but specie can form 
the capital of a bank; there are not above sixty 
or seventy millions of specie in the country, and 
of that the banks have not the one half. ‘Thirty 
millions in specie is the extent; the remainder of 
the capital must have been made up of that unde- 
finable material called ‘* specie funds,’ or ** funds 
equivalent to specie,” the fallacy of which is estab- 
lished by the facts already stated, and which 
show that all the specie in the country put eee 
is not sufficient to meet the one fifth part of these 
** specie funds,’’ or ** funds equivalent to specie.’? 
The equivalent, then, does not exist! credit alone 
exists; and any general attempt to realize these 
** specie funds,’’ and turn them into specie, would 
explode the whole banking system, and cover the 
country with ruin, There may be some solid 
and substantial banks in the country, and un- 
doubtedly there are better and worse among 
them; but as a whole—and it is in that point of 
view the community is interested—as a whole, 
the system is unsouip and pe.usive! and there 
is no safety for the country until great and radical 
reforms are effected. 
ie which ate seven hundred a 
y 8 impose upon the people were then 
briefly touched by Mr. B. iueme a great field 
which he had not time to explore, but which 
could not, in justice, be entirely passed by. First, 
there were the salaries and fees of seven hundred 
and fifty sets of bank officera—presidents, cash- 
iers, clerks, messengers, notaries ieee to pro- 
Sod onlenisnsaall gued adesiangatigtiapanpies 
23, ries, the people, 
though the people had no hand in dairy these 
salaries; next, the profits to the stockholders, 
which, at an average of ten per centum gross, 
would give thirty million dollars, all levied upon 
the people; then came the profits to the brokers, 
first cousins to the bankers, for changing note@ 
for money, or for other notes at par; then the 
gain to the banks and their friends on specula- 
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tions in property, merchandise, produce, and | 


stocks, during the periodical visitations of the | 
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ight. 


what France was to negand during the reign of 


the one and two pound notes—the absorbent of 


expansions and contractions of the currency; then || their gold! Above all, (Mr. B. said,) the Con- 


the gain from the wear and tear of notes, which | 


is so much loss to the people; and, finally, the || Congress to whose 


gress of the United States should begin first; that 


guardian care is committed 


= chapter of counterfeiting, which, without | the Constitution which recognizes nothing but 
y 


eing profitable to the bank, is a great burden to | 
the people, on whose hands all the counterfeits | 
sink. The amount of these burdens he could not | 
compute; but there was one item about which | 
there was no dispute—the salaries to the officers | 
and the profits to the stockholders; and this pre- 
sented an array of names more numerous, and | 
an amount of money more excessive, than was to | 
be found in the ‘* Blue Book,”’ with the Army and | 
Navy Register inclusive. 

Mr. B. said this was a faint sketch of the bur- 
dens of the banking system as carried on in the | 
United States, where every bank is a coiner of 
paper currency, and where every town, in some 
States, must have its banks of circulation, while 
such cities as Liverpool and Manchester have no 
such banks, and where the paper money of all 
these machines receive wings to fly over the 
whoie continent, and to infest the whole land, from 
their universal receivability by the Federal Gov- | 
ernment in payment of all dues at their custom- | 
houses, land offices, post offices, and by all the 
district attorneys, marshals, and clerks employed | 
under the federal judiciary. The improvidence | 
of the States, in chartering such institutions, is 
great and deplorable; but their error was trifling 
compared to the improvidence of the Federal Gov- | 
ernment in taking the paper coinage of all these 
banks for the currency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, meugre that clause in the Constitution which 
recognizes nothing but gold and silver for cur- 
rency, and which was intended forever to defend 


and preserve this Union from the evils of paper | 


money. 
Mr. B. averred, with a perfect knowledge of 
the fact, that the banking system of the United 


States, was on a worse footing than it was in any | 
country upon the face of the earth, and that, in | 


addition to its deep and dangerous defects it was | 
also the most expensive and burdensome, and 
gave the most undue advantages to one part of | 
the community over another. He had no doubt 
but that this banking system was more burden- 
some to the free citizens of the United States than | 
ever the feudal systen: was to the villeins, and | 
serfs, and peasants of Europe. And what did they 
get in return for this vastburden? A pestiferous | 
currency of small paper! when they might have | 
a gold currency without paying interest, or suf- 
fering losses, if their banks, like those in Liver- | 
pool and Manchester, issued no currency except | 
as bills of exchange; or like the Bank of France, 
issued no notes but those of five hundred and one | 
thousand francs, (say $100 and $500;) or, even | 
like the Bank of England, issued no note under | 
five pounds sterling, and payable in gold. And 
with how much real capital is this bankin sys- | 
tem, so burdensome to the people of the United 
States, carried on? About thirty million dollars! | 
Yes; on about thirty millions of specie rest the 
three millions paid in, and on which the com- 
munity are aying interest, and giving profits to | 
bankers, and blindly yielding their faith and confi- 
dence, as if the whole three hundred millions was 
a solid bed of gold and silver, instead of being as 
it is, one tenth part specie, and nine tenths paper 
credit! 
Mr. B. said the reform of the banking system 
was a task as difficult as indispensable. The 
number and power of the banks was the first 
= impediment; the quantity of independent 
egislation was the next; but it had been shown 
that the whole was under the power of Congress, 
and that the Federal Government could, by the | 





collection of its own revenues, regulate the State 
currencies, and bring them all to the touchstone | 
of gold. The States themselves could effect the | 
regulation by direct legislation. It is no answer 
to say, ** we will if the rest will.’’ Let one begin, 
and let it exclude from its borders all the descrip- 
tions of notes which its own banks are forbid to 
issue; that State will immediately realize the full 
benefit of its legislation, and others will soon 
follow the example. If they do not, the benefits 
to the reformed States will none the less, but 
the greaier; they will be to the rest of ghe States 








gold and silver for money; and here, in this Dis- 
trict, where Congress sits, and has exclusive 
jurisdiction, is the place to begin; and now the 
time, when several banksin company have knocked 
all at once at our doors, and demanded, twice 
and thrice, renewed charters, without having 
undergone the investigations which their past 
conduct requires. Here is the place, this the 
authority, and now the time to begin; and as we 
now act, so will be the influence of our example, 
for good or for evil, throughout the entire extent 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC DEPOSITS. 


SPEECH OF HON. SILAS WRIGHT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THe Senate, May 27, 1836. 


The bill to regulate the deposits being before the Senate, 
and the question upon the amendment offered by Mr. 
Wricat as a substitute for the original bill, introduced by 
Mr. CaLHoun— 


Mr. WRIGHT said, he rejoiced that this in- 
teresting subject had at last come to its discussion 
before the Senate; and he rejoiced still more to 
see, as he thought he did see, a disposition upon 
all sides of the House to consider the bill with a 
sincere desire to agree upon a law which should 
hereafter regulate the deposits of the public 
moneys in the State banks. He would assure the 
Senate that he entered upon the discussion with 
the most earnest hope and intention that their 
deliberations might “ brought to a successful 
termination, and that provisions might be agreed 
upon which would not only meet the assent of a 
large proportion of the Senators, but be satisfac- 
tory tothe country, and quiet the complaints and 
remove the apprehensions which now surround 
the subject. 

Mr. W. said he ought further to inform the 
Senate, before he proceeded with the remarks he 
had to make, fhat no pride of authorship could 
attach to him in the amendment he had offered. 
The sections which related to the regulation of 
the deposits were the bill digested by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the last House of 
Representatives, as he had been informed, and 
supposed to be true, with the advice of the head 
of the Treasury Department, and was reported 
to that House, but not acted upon. He did not 
himself profess a sufficient acquaintance with the 
subject to be able to frame a safe and proper bill 
to regulate these deposits which would accom- 
modate the Treasury, and at the same time be so 
far consistent with the interests of the banks as 
to induce their assent to its provisions. He had 
not so minutely examined the provisions of these 
sections as to be able to pronounce the opinion 
that they were, in all respects, right in them- 
selves, or preferable to others which might be 
suggested. The two last sections of the proposed 
amendment related to a subject distinct from the 
regulation of the deposits, and had been added in 
pursuance of recommendations made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in his last annual report 
to Congress. They were, therefore, propositions 
of the Secretary for the temporary disposition of 
any surplus which might remain in the Treasury; 
and he had offered them to the Senate because they 
met much more perfectly his views than any other 
propositions for the disposition of that surplus 
which he had heard from any other quarter. He 
was not, therefore, the author of any portion of 
the amendment he had presented; and his action 
must not be considered as influenced by any such 
relation to any of the provisions. He would go 
further, and say that he was unconscious of feel- 
ing any peculiar attachment to any of the propo- 
sitions he had presented, and would most cheer- 
fully yield them, and ire his support to any 
others which he could convince A mnself were 
better suited to the objects all had in view. 

Among those objects, it appeared to him that 
the security of the public treasure must stand 
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first. He was not among those who entertained 
the least apprehension as to its entire security in 
its present condition, but he was fully conscious 
if further accumulations were to take place, that 
a —— of that condition would become indis- 
co e. His confidence in the safety of the 
eposit banks, at the present time, was perfect, 
but he could not fail to see that if the amounts in 
deposit went on increasing, a just apprehension 
might soon be entertained that the capital and 
means of the banks might not be adequate to 
their immense responsibilities. Some indulged 
this apprehension now, and he was desirous to 
adopt measures which should not only arrest its 
increase, but put an end_to it for the future. 
‘nother leading object in any action upon this 
subject (Mr. W. said) must be the convenient 
use of the banks as the fiscal agents of the 
Treasury. And here it should be borne con- 
stantly in mind that the Senate were attempting 
to legislate in reference to institutions not existing 
authority of Congress, not subject to the 
control or direction of Congress, and in no way 


to be affected by the action of Congress, in their 


character of fiscal agents, any further than their 
respective voluntary assents should bind them to 
such subjection, and thus connect their interests 
with the legislation of Congress. We were, in 
effect, (Mr. W. said,) merely making proposals 
to these institutions for a contract, in any law 
we might pass, and it therefore became us, while 
we performed scrupulously and rigidly our office 
and duty as guardians of the public Treasury, so 
far to regard the interests to be consulted upon 
the other side as not to make our terms, or pro- 
poumes such as must meet the refusal of the 
anks, and thus deprive the Treasury of their 
essential services. It was, in his judgment, the 
wisest protection of the public interests to offer 
to the deposit banks such terms as would make 
it their interest to discharge promis honestly, 
and faithfully, their duties to the Treasury, and 
to keep carefully and safely the public moneys 
intrusted to them; and he could not consent to 
adopt any parsimonious policy which would so 
tie down these banks as to compel them to make 
an unsafe and hazardous use of the moneys in 
deposit, to indemnify themselves against our 
exactions. Such a course would be to draw the 
most unsafe banks only into our service, and ,to 
excite them to a use of the public moneys dan- 
— to the institutions and insecure to the 
ublic. 
‘ A third object, which should not be lost sight 
of in the legislation under consideration, was a 
healthful condition of the monetary system of the 
country. Mr. W. said he could not for a mo- 
ment doubt that the large accumulation of the 
public revenues in the banks had done much to 
promote the spirit of excessive speculation which, 
during the past year, had seemed to pervade every 
section of our vast country and every branch of 
enterprise. The ten or eleven millions beyond 
any former year, which had sought investment 
in the public lands, must, to a very great extent, 
have emanated from these reservoirs of surplus 
funds. The year was one of os and profusion 
in every department of trade and business, and 
the capital of the banks, and in the banks, not re- 
quired for the legitimate uses of commerce, must 
seek other employment. Hence, accommoda- 
tions were liberal and speculations ran wild; for, 
rely upon it, (said Mr. W.,) those gentlemen are 
mistaken who have supposed, and have told us, 
that banks lock up the money intrusted to their 
keeping, and deprive the community of its uge. 
Such is not the nature of these institutions. Sut 
is not their interest and soulless existences; their 
interests are their only governing principle. The 
fault is here. They will not keep money in an 
unproductive state; and when the proper cus- 
tomers of banks, those who require loans for 
commercial pu 8, when speedy returns are 
certain, do not apply for their means, they will 
loan them to those who are engaged in specula- 
tions—to those who, it is known, intend to apply 
the funds obtained to the purchase of propert 
not convertible to cash at pleasure, but depend- 
ent upon casualties which render the use hazard- 
ous to the stability of banking facilities. The 
commercial community are, at this moment, eX- 


periencing a severe pressure for money. Is not 
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the principa : ; i tl 
millions W ich have been invested in speculations | 
upon real estate, derived from bank accommoda- || 
tions, within the eighteen months last past, to be | 
returned within the reach of legitimate commer- || 
cial calls, does any One suppose the pressure at 

resent existing would have been felt? Does any 1 
one believe it would continue for one day? In so || 
far as the great accumulation of the moneys of || 
the Government in the deposit banks may have || 
promoted this spirit of speculation and encouraged || 
these loans, it is the imperative duty of Congress, | 
when legislating upon the subject of the public | 
deposits, to devise some mode of correcting the | 
existing evil, and of preventing its recurrence in 
future. In our use of the State institutions as the || 
fiscal agents of the Treasury, we should, so far | 
as may be in our power, so regulate that use as } 
to promote, not to disturb, the great moneyed | 
interests of the country, and the success and pros- 

rity of commerce, which is our principal de- 

endence for the revenues to be deposited. 

With these preliminary remarks, Mr. W. said 
he would proceed to consider, very generally, 
the bill pe amendment, and to point out some 
of the principal differences between the two pro- 
posed measures. He should not, at this time, 
enter into minute detail, but should confine his | 
remarks to those differences which he thought || 
highly essential. 

he first he should notice was the liberty given | 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, by the amend- | 
ment, to select additional deposit banks The 
provision, in terms, authorized an entire new | 
selection under the law, as those now used had 
been selected when there was no law upon the 








to the Senate that he was not aware, nor did he 
believe there was the least intention or desire on | 
the part of the Secretary, or of any one else, in 
the execution of this power, to dismiss a single 
one of the existing deposit banks. He did not | 
know or believe, that any bank now employed | 
was considered an unsafe depaditory of the public | 
money, or had fajjed in any essential particular | 
to perform its duties promptly and faithfully, as 
a fiscal agent of the 
however, that if the public moneys were to remain | 
in the banks, additional selections ought to be | 
made at some of the more important points. As 
he was more particularly acquainted with the con- 
dition of things in the city of New York, he 
would confine his remarks to that point. Three 
banks of deposit had been selected, and were now 
employed in thatcity. Two of those banks were 
by their charters restricted as to their amount of 
loans; and his recollection was, that the utmost 
extent to which they could go was twice and a | 
half the amount of their capital stock. All the | 
other banks in the city and State of New York, | 
with very few. exceptions, were subject to the | 
same restriction and limitation; and Mr. W. 
said he did not doubt that the third deposit bank, 
from the large amount of its capital, and the 
known discretion and safety of its directors, was | 
peewee subjected to the same limitation. 
ence it would be apparent to all that an amount 
of public deposits must frequently accumulate in 
these three banks at that point, which, connected 
with the capital and means of the banks them- 
selves, would constitute a fund far beyond the 
amount of loans they were at liberty to make. 
What, he should be asked, is done with this sur- | 
plus? Isit not locked up without use to the banks 
or the community? He was ready, as he be- 
lieved, to answer the inquiries, and to say that it | 
's not locked up and kept from the use of that | 
commercial community. When such a state.of | 
things is found to exist, those deposit banks suffer | 
balances to remain to their ereait in the neigh- | 
boring banks of the city, upon which those banks 
extend their loans. He could not say that there | 
were permanent arrangements between the banks | 
as to these balances, but he believed he could say, | 
with perfect safety, that the constantly existed | 
to a greater or less extent, and that, in this indirect | 
way, all the deposits at that point were made to | 
constitute, as far as these deposits could properly 
be made to constitute, capital upon which accom- | 
—— were extended to the customers of the | 


subject; but he was most happy to be able to say 








The system, however, was, in his judgment, 


al cause to be found here? Were the || very objectionable. These balances, suffered to 


||} amount of depqsits in the banks ought to be | 


reasury. He did believe, 
| 
| 
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remain in the banks not selected as deposit banks, 
were, from the necessity of the case, payable to 


| the deposit banks upon demand at their pleasure. 


It gave them, therefore, a command over the 


|| neighboring institutions, which should not exist 


but from an unavoidable necessity. If we so 


|| arrange the disposition of the public moneys that 


more banks than those now selected must be 
employed to use them for the accommodation of 
the business community, there is no reason why 


|| each bank should not be made principal in its 


own use, and be responsible directly to the 
Treasury, and not indirectly through its neigh- 
boring and perhaps rival institutions. Mr. W. 
said it gave him great pleasure to say that he had 


| never heard a charge of unfairness, or an unne- 


cessary exertion of the power possessed by the 
deposit banks in the city of New York over their 


|| debtor banks, but there was something invidious 


in so limiting the number of deposit banks there, | 


as to create the constant necessity of permitting |) 


part of the public moneys on deposit to remain 
in other banks, and be used by them, or to be 
taken from use, and locked up in the deposit 
banks. It added an unpleasant responsibility to 
the deposit banks, because, by the arrangement, | 
they were compelled to be answerable, not only 
for their own use of the moneys intrusted to 


|| them, but for the use, by neighboring and rival 


institutions, of portions of those moneys; and it 
placed the neighboring and rival institutions, 
which would consent to take and use any part 
of these moneys, in the unpleasant position of 
agents to their rivals, and so far subject to their 
ower and control. This state of things he 
elieved ought not to exist, and either that the | 


reduced to a limit within their chartered powers 
of disposition, or that the number of deposit 
banks ought to be increased to an extent which 
should produce that consequence. 
The bill introduced by the honorable Senator | 
from South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] confined 
the deposits to the existing deposit banks, and 
contained a positive prohibition against the selec- 
tion of others, except at points where the public 


service might require it, and where there was || 


now no such bank. Of consequence the excep- 
tion would not afford a remedy in the case he 
had described, and he did not doubt that the 
situation of New York must be substantially 
that of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
many other similar points, where the principal 
collections of the revenue were made. For these | 
reasons he preferred the amendment he had 
offered to the original bill, so far as this difference 
was concerned. 

The next difference he proposed to notice was 
the omission, in the amendment, of any provision | 
for the payment of interest upon deposits. This 
omission, so far as his action was concerned, had 
been made upon the assumption that some dis- 


|| position, other than that of a deposit in the banks, | 


would be made of any surplus of the moneys so 
deposited, beyond the contemplated expenses of 
the Government. Should this not be so, and 
should the public moneys continue to accumulate | 
in the banks, without appropriation and expend- 
iture, he was clearly of the opinion that the banks | 
ought to allow a reasonable interest for their use. | 
He was, however, so unwilling to make an in- | 
vestment of this description, because it held out | 
so directly, if not compulsorily, an inducement | 
to the banks to make a hazardous, if not improv- | 
ident, use of the money in deposit with them, | 

| 


that he would not, at this stage of the proceeding, 
discuss the principle involved, or express an 
opinion as to any rate of interest which he might 
think it proper to exact. He yet entertained the 

strongest hope that the adoption by the Senate of | 
the proposition he had made for the investment of | 
any surplus which might be found to exist, would 
entirely supersede the necessity of action upon 
this proposition; and he took it for granted, if his 
or any other of the several propositions for takin 

the surplus from the banks, and placing it beyon 

their reach, should prevail, all would concede that 
the use of the moneys which would remain in 
deposit would be no more than an equivalent 
for the services required of the deposit banks, in 
their characters as fiscal agents of the Treasury. 





|| neighboring institutions, without interest. 
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| If none of those propositions should meet the 
approval of the Senate, then he might be com- 
| pelled to consider, practically, some mode of 
| requiring the banks to pay an interest upon the 
| deposits, and the rates of interest which should 
| be charged. He would not, however, at present, 
| anticipate the difficulties which would be found 
| to arise from any provision of this sort. A fur- 
| ther consideration connected with this part of 
| the subject it became his particular duty to brin 
| to the notice of the Senate. He could not spea 
| as to other States than the one he had the honor 
| in part to represent here, but the banks of his 
| State, as he had before remarked, were limited in 
| the amounts they were permitted to loan; and, 
“in the city of New York, it happened, as he was 
| informed and believed, and would hereafter often 
| happen, that the amount of public deposits in the 
| deposit banks there would be greater, when added 
to the capital and means of those banks, than 
they aula use by way of loans. Under the 
present arrangement he had described the mode 
| in which the surplus of such deposits was made 
| useful and available to the mercantile community. 
The system pursued, on the part of the deposit 
banks, of letting balances stand to their credit in 
| the neighboring institutions, upon which they 
| could make loans, reached this great and useful 
| object, and the fact that these balances were per- 
| mitted to remain without interest enabled the 
| banks thus accommodated to extend to their cus- 
| tomers nearly the same liberality which could be 
extended by the deposit banks, were =. per- 
mitted to discount upon the same funds. But if 
| interest was to be demanded of the deposit banks, 
it was certain that they could not afford to suffer 
these balances to remain with rival institutions 
without interest. They could not afford to pay 
interest upon funds, and give the gratuitous use 
of them to their neighbors, 

Interest (Mr. W. said) was the governing 
principle of a bank, and no bank would consent 
to pay interest and not receive interest; much less 
to pay interest for the benefit of a rival bank. 
| The deposit banks, therefore, will not pay interest 
| to the Guverhiniat upon the public deposits, and 
| suffer portions of the moneys in deposit with 
them to remain, in the shape of balances, in 
Can 
| they, then, Mr. President, permit them to remain 
upon the payment of interest? No, sir; | think 
they cannot. Balances suffered to remain, under 
a stipulation to pay interest, would be loans in 
effect, and loans within the meaning and intent 
of the charters of the banks which should enter 
into such a stipulation by way of addition to the 
direct loans they are permitted to make. These 
deposit banks will be sure to use directly so 
much of the moneys intrusted to their care as 
they are permitted by their charters to use; and 
should more be deposited, it is impossible they 
could pay an intercst upon it, and not use it; it 
is certain they would not pay an interest upon it 
and permit others to use it, without interest; it is 





|| shown that they could not lend it to others upon 


interest, to be used as the basis for loans; and 
therefore they could not consent to receive in 
deposit a greater sum than they could use under 
the powers granted in their own charters. 

Here Mr. W. said he thought he had a con- 
clusive argument to prove, either that an interest 
upon the deposits ought not to be charged, or that 
the number of deposit banks in the city of New 
York ought to be so increased, that each bank 
could use, by way of loans, all the ae it should 
be required to take upon deposit. He did not 
oppose the plan of charging the banks with an 
interest upon the deposits, in case amounts of 
money beyond the current demands upon the 
Treasury, were to remain with them; but if this 
policy was to become the law of the land, he de- 
sired that it might be practically applied, so that 
the institutions and the Treasury might be able 
to act together, in adopting it This, he was 
sure, could not be done, without the gelection of 
additional deposit banks at some of the important 

ints. He had stated the operation at New 

ork, and he did not doubt that the same conse- 
quences, to a greaf@r or less extent, would be 
operative at several of the other important points 
where the collections of the public revenue were 
large. He must here again remind the Senate 
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that we were legislating in reference to institu- | 


tions not subject to our legislation, and which | 
were to be made subject to it by their own volun- | 
tary consent; by a free, and full, and fair con- 
tract, or not at all. It therefore became us to | 





offer to them terms which they could accept, and 
not so to economize our own interests as to de- 


prive us of the aids—important, if not indispen- || 
Treasury. | 


sable—of those fiscal agents of our 
For these reasons he preferred the amendment to | 
the original bill, because it gave to the Secretar 
of the Treasury the power to select additional de- 
poms banks, an exercise of which -power would 
¢ indispensable in case the principle of charging 
interest upon the deposits should - made a fea- 
ture of the deposit bill. 

The only other principal difference between | 
the bill and amendment which he proposed to | 
notice was the different propositions for the 
temporary disposition of any surplus of revenue 
which might, from time to time, be found in the | 
Treasury. The bill offered by the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Carnoun] 
proposed to deposit it with the States, without 
interest, upon a mere statute pledge of repayment | 
of the principal when Congress should call for it. 
The amendment offered by himself proposed 
my to invest it in the stocks and securities 
issued by some one of the States of this Union, 
bearing a fair interest, transferable at the pleasure 
of the holder, and to authorize the Secretary of | 
the Treasury, or the commissioners of the sinking | 
fund, at any time when the wants of the national | 
Treasury should require it, to sell the stock so | 
purchased at its market value. 

Mr. W. said it would be the purpose of his 
remaining remarks to examine these different 


propositions, and assign the reasons for his pref- || 


erence for the one he had submitted. 
The proposition he had offered, equally with | 


that of the honorable Senator, [Mr. aT | 


rested upon the responsibility of the States, an 
the investments were, by the terms of it, to be | 


confined to the stocks or other securities issued || 


by a State, and carrying upon its face a pledge 
of the faith-and credit of the State for the punctual | 
payments of interest and the final redemption of | 
the principal. It possessed an important advant- 
age over the proposition of the Senator, in com- 
manding for the money paid an actual and trans- 
ferable security—a security which might be 
converted into money at pleasure, without any 





agency or interference on the part of the State. || 


It also secured a fair interest for the use of the 
money while it should remain invested, and in 


erable to the proposition of the Senator. 

The Senator proposed to loan the money to the 
States without interest, until wanted for the uses | 
of the public Treasury and actually called for upon 
a given notice, and that, too, without any secu- 
rity possessed by the Government which it could 
use independently of the action of the States. 
His only security was a legislative pledge, which 
was worth nothing until made so by the further 
positive action of the State Legislatures. It might, 
and it might not, be convenient for them to re- 
spent to the call of Congress for this money, and 
all would admit that their pleasure must deter- 
mine the guestion whether or not the money 
should be repaid, as none would contend that any 
power existed in Congress, or in any Department 
of this Government, to coerce the fulfillment of 
this legislative promise to pay. 

But by whom, he would ask, was this call to 
be made upon the States? By Congress; in other 
words, by the representatives of the States here, 
and by the representatives of the people of the 
States in the other branch of Congress. 
States were to be made the debtors, and their | 
will, expressed by their representatives in Con- | 

ress, was to determine whether their respective | 
cc should be paid, and when and how that | 
Ragen should be made. This was the financial | 
policy of the proposition of the honorable Sena- 
tor, This was the security to the national Treas- 
ury to be offered for the almost countless mil- 
lions, which the imagination of the Senator had 
accumulated there, to be traneferred to the several 
State treasuries. 

Mr. W. said, he here met an objection which 
he must examine in a manner he hoped would be 
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the mode of investment he had proposed would 





satisfactory to all who would honor him with | is chartered 
their attention. He alluded to the objection that || or a canal is authorize 


try an extensive system of ‘stock jobbing;’’ | 
would make the Government itself a ‘* stock job- | 


** the bulls and bears of the stock market.’’ 
therefore, deserved a careful examination. 


manner so simple, clear, and intelligible, that 


_ friends and opponents of the propositions would || give rise to stock-jobbing; these are the gambling 
| be entirely satisfied that its rejection must rest || 


| upon stronger ground than could be found in this 
cabalistic scare-crow. In what securities did he 
propose to make the investments? 
resting upon the faith and credit of some one of 


- 


character the subject of stock gambling? Would 


any Senator rise in his place and say, that the || certain and specified securities issued by the in- 


stocks or other securities issued by his State, and | 


dependent upon its faith for their final redemp- 
tion, were food for ‘* the bulls and bears of the 
stock market???’ Would any one contend that 
securities of this character were to be classed 
with the gambling stocks of the day? Would it 
_be urged that the rise and depression of these 


stocks in the market for the last ten years had | 


furnished the least indication that they were 
affected by the movements of those who had been 
termed ‘‘ the bulls and bears of the stock market?”’ 
He was sure he might give a negative to all these 
inquiries without contradiction here, and if so, 
_he must be permitted to say he considered the 
** stock jobbing’’ objection most conclusively 
answered, 
He would ask, however, what were gambling 


|, Stocks in preseee? Were they securities like the 
s, defined and certain in every element 


State stoc 
which could constitute value? Were they certifi- 


|| cates, or bonds, for a given amount of principal, 


payable at a given day, and ata specified place; 
with a given rate of interest for the forbearance 
| of payment, also payable quarterly, half-yearly, 
| or yearly, at a given place named upon the face 
of the security? Could stocks or securities of this 
character become the subject of gambling in the 
stock. market, for any other cause than a doubt 
| as to the payments of interest and principal? And 
| was any one prepared to say that the faith of any 
| State of the Gates, thus pledged, was matter of 


| thought not. Where, then, was the room for 


|| apprehension as to stock-jobbing? The amount 
this respect seemed to him to be decidedly pref- || 


of principal secured 6 the stock was liquidated 


| and certain; the day of payment was particularly | 


specified; the rate of interest was fixed, and the 
| place for the payments of interest and principal 
| was defined. here, he would again ask, was 
| there room for gambling? for stock-jabbing ? for 
the interference of the “bulls oa bears,’’ in 
investments of this character? There was none; 

and the history of these stocks and securities in 
| the market would show that they were entirely 
exempt from influences of the disruption indicated 
by the objection. 

These stocks would experience fluctuations in 
| the market, but they were not the fluctuations 
| produced by stock gambling. When money was 
| plenty, and the legitimate calls of business did 
| not require all the means at the command of cap- 
| italists and money dealers, investments would be 
| sought in these safe stocks, and they would rise 
in value. When, on the contrary, money was 
| scarce, and capital could be safely invested at a 

much more advantageous rate than the usually 
| low interest paid upon these stocks, the stocks 


| 
j 
| 
j 
| 


| would seek a market for a change of investment, 
‘and the consequence would usually be a depres- 
| sion of price. These, and these alone, were the 
causes of fluctuation in the price of the State 
| stocks; and who could suppose that these causes 
| would produce fluctuations so ot as to deserve 
the appellation of ‘ stock-jobbing,’’ ‘* stock- 
| gambling,’’ ‘an association with the bulls and 
| bears of the stock market ?’’ 
What, he would again ask, were gambling 
_ stocks? They were stocks dependent upon future 
| and uncertain results. They were stocks as to 
the value of which the judgment and the imagina- 
| tion were the guides of the purchaser. yon 


doubt or uncertainty in the remotest degree? He | 


ber;’’ and would confound its fiscal agents with || jecture, imagination. 


j 
i 


The objection was most seriously urged, and, | 


| 
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» 8 railroad company is incorporated, 
d to be constructed; a 


| stock is created and becomes th j - 
introduce into the financial operations of the coun- | Shmathonionetoes 


chase and sale in the market; but thereis no bank, 
no railroad, no canal, in actual operation. The 
value of the stock is matter of calculation, con- 
There are no dividends, 
and therefore the rate of dividend is unknown; 
and estimate, calculation, judgment, or imagina- 


‘ pation. He | tion, excitement, enthusiasm, as the case may be, 
y hoped to be able to give that examination in a || direct the standard of value of the stocks and 


govern the sales. These are the stocks which 


| stocks; these are the stocks upon which “the 
bulls and bears of the stock aaa act; these are 
what have been denominated “the fancy stocks” 
of Wall and Chestnut streets, and the other 


on |, great stock markets of the country. Would any 
the States of this Union. Were securities of that || 


Senator, or any citizen of intelligence and ob- 
_ Servation, attempt to class these stocks with the 


dependent States of this Union and guarantied 
| by their faith and credit? He was certain he 
might answer no, and that answer must put at 
rest forever this frightful ‘* stock-jobbing”’ gbjec- 
tion. 

| Another advantage (Mr. W. said) to be derived 
from the propositions he had submitted, and 
which ought to commend them to the favor of 
some portion of the Senate, was, that they were 
antagonist to no measure of appropriation or dis- 
tribution which had been, or which could be, 
presented to Congress. If adopted, they would 
merely act upon any surplus moneys which might 
from time to time be in deposit; they would, at 
all times, regulate the amount of money in the 
banks, and prevent the mischiefs experienced and 
apprehended from an over accumulation of funds 
there. They would remedy the evil which con- 
| stituted the principal subject of present complaint, 
and would, at the same time, preserve the funds 
within the entire control of the Treasury, in a 
shape to be converted into money whenever ap- 
propriations made by Congress should require 
their use. 

It was objected that there w@uld be a want of 
these stocks to absorb the millions which the 
condition of the Treasury would present for 
investment under the terms of the propositions. 
His answer to this objection was double. In the 
first place, he could assure the gentleman who 
urged it, and the country, that the vivid and 
fruitful anticipations of the financiers who had 
predicted upon the amounts of surplus revenue, 
would be most sadly and greatly disappointed. 
If Congress performed its duty during its present 
session, and made such provision for the imme- 
diate and permanent defenses of the country as 
its condition and wants imperiously demanded, 





the amount of our surplus money would not be 


such as to alarm the statesman and patriot, or to 
compel the fiscal officers of the Government to go 
abroad for stocks in which they could invest it. 
There might be a small surplus, but he thought 
it would mostly consist of unexpended balances 
of outstanding appropriations. Existing in this 
shape, it might be found wige to make temporary 
investments, in the manner proposed, but not in 
amounts which would exceed the amounts of 
State stocks in the market. In the second place, 
the present amount of those securities, existing 
in the shape of stocks, or bonds, must be some 
fifty or sixty millions of dollars, and it was a 
fact known to all who had paid the least attention 
to the legislation of the States for the past year, 
thata or large proportion of them were author- 
izing further loans, and the issue of new stocks, 
or securities, to enable them to prosecute addi- 
tional works of internal improvement. He did 
not propose to be specific in any statement upon 
this point, but he would refer to the State he had 
the honor, in part, to represent, to Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maryland, Louisiana, and many others, 
as having outstanding securities in considerable 
amounts; and the same States, with perhaps the 
exception of Ohio, together with Indiana, Illinois, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and he believed severa 

other States, had, at the last sessions of their 
respective islatures, authorized bene addi- 
tions to their State debts. How, then, cou d gen- 
tlemen entertain apprehensions that there would 
be a want of State stocks in which to make these 
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investments? Even should the amounts to be 
invested far exceed their most flattering calcula- | 
tions, the amount of these stocks would much || 
more than equal the sum total of surplus, and he 
hoped to quiet their apprehensions for the future || 
by the confident assurance, which the history of | 
the times would fully warrant, that unless a | 
radical change in the policy of the States should | 
be produced, the increase of State loans, and 
consequently of State stocks and other State 
securities, would far outstrip the accumulations | 
of surplus revenue in the national Treasury. 

But another formidable objection had presented | 
itself to the minds of some, in the supposition | 
that any attempt on the part of this Government | 
to invest the surplus moneys of the Treasury in | 
these stocks would, at once, raise the price of the | 
stocks in the market to an extent so extravagant | 
as to make the igvestments matter of important | 
loss. He would beg gentlemen who urged this | 
objection to remember against what description | 
of investments they were using the argument. | 
Take an example. You propose to purchase a | 
five per cent. stock of one of the States, upon | 
which the interest is payable quarter-yearly, and | 
the principal redeemable at the expiration of 
twenty years. jhe only consideration which 
can make such a stock par in this country, where 
money is almost always worth more than five 
percent. for ordinary uses, is that of perfect secu- | 
rity and perfect punctuality in the payments of | 
interest and principal. If you pay a premium | 
upon such a stock and retain it until the principal | 
becomes due, the premium paid is so much de- 
ducted in advance from the accruing interests, | 





while, if the stock be not retained for the whole; 
but a portion only, of the time it has to run, its 
market value is diminishing in precise proportion 
to the lapse of time, and, of course, the prospect | 
of recovering the premium paid, by a resale, 
diminishes constantly. All these are matters of 
precise and perfect calculation; andgf every doubt 
as to the prompt and punctual payments of in- 
terest and principal be removed, as in reference 
to State stocks and securities they might be sup- 
posed to be, they were all the elements which 
entered into the value of the given stock. How 
much premium, then, he would ask, could be 
paid? Five per cent. premium would be the 
whole interest for one year, or the twentieth part 
of all the interest to be paid upon the stock, and 
this ratio would exhibit the effect upon the in- 
terest of the purchase at any rate of premium. 
How was it possible, then, that these stocks 
could experience great fluctuations beyond those 
occasioned by the different value of money at 
different periods? They could not, and their 
history in the market, as he had previously had 
occasion to notice, had proved that they had not 
fluctuated materially, after public confidence had 
become established in their entire security as in- 
vestments. Indeed, he could go further, and say, 
that the State stocks had experienced no exten- 
sive fluctuations at any period; but, on the con- 
trary, their usual history hed been a gradual rise, 
within certain limits, regulated by the value of 
money and the desire for permanent investments, 
in proportion as the stocks became known and 
their perfect safety ascertained. 

Some gentlemen (Mr. W. said) seemed to 
suppose that the fact that the Government was to 
become a purchaser, would, of necessity, affect 
the price of these stocks in the market. This he 
did not believe. He had had some experience in 
transactions of thig sort, while in charge of an 
important fiscal office in his own State, and acting 
for the State, and that experience had taught him 
to believe that a public officer, acting with dis- 
cretion, could purchase stocks of this character 
upon as favorable terms as any other individual. 
If the officer were ta give public notice in advance 
that upon a given day he would present himself 
in the market and purchase a given amount of a 
specified stock, he would, most undoubtedly, 
have the price of that stock raised upon him, and 
would either defeat his intended purchase alto- 
gether, or compel himself to pay an exorbitant 
price. Su with the commissioners of the sinking 
fund under the provisions of this act; but did any 
one suppose those officers would take that course 
in making the investments they are required to 
make? No, Mr. President; no officers or agents 
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|| no apprehension, therefore, can be justly enter- 


|| that an appreciation of the stocks might be the | 
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of intelligence and integrity will thus discharge 
such a trust. They will first ascertain, at the 
times’ specified, the amount of money to be 


| invested, and will then give their instructions to 
| trustworthy and confidential agents, stock-bro- 


kers, or others, at the points where the desired 
stocks are to be found, to make the necessary | 
purchases for them. Their agents go into the | 


| market as other private individuals go there, not | 


roclaiming themselves as the representatives of 
the United States, but as purchasers of State 
stocks fer investment, and proffering the money, | 
at the market value, to those who wish to sell. | 
Their purchases, like all others, will be regulated | 
by the relative value of money and of the stocks | 
purchased; and, so far from the price being | 
affected by the circumstance that the Goveriaient 
is in fact the purchaser, the seller may never 
know that fact. He makes his transfer to the | 
nominal purchaser, and that purchaser to the 
United States; and it is only by following the 
transfers upon the books kept in the transfer 
office, that it will become known that the Gov- | 
ernment has purchased the stocks. This fact 
may not be made known until the investments 
are completed, and the purchases for the Govern- 
ment have closed. So with the sales, when the 
Government may find it necessary to sell; and 


tained by reason of the connection of the’ public 
Treasury with these operations. 

Mr. Ww. said it was undoubtedly true, in case | 
large amounts were to be invested at one time, | 


consequence. It was a law of trade, of universal 

application, that an unusual demand for any | 
article in the market had a tendency to raise the | 
price of that article in a ratio governed by the | 
demand and supply, and, in reference to the in- 
vestments provided for, this rule would operate 
in the same manner that it would upon mercan- 
tile, or any other transactions of trade. As, how- 
ever, he had shown, he hoped satisfactorily to 
the Senate, that the amounts to be invested, as 
surplus beyond the appropriations made by Con- 
gress, could not be large, and that the amount | 
of stocks in the market, of the description to | 
which the investments were confined, was ample 
at present, and would increase much more rapidly 
than any possible increase of our surplus reve- 


' execution of the proposed trust might impose. 
He had been unable, however, after the most 
mature reflection upon the subject, to change the 
selection of trustees, and must, therefore, wait to 
hear the suggestions of those who found objec- 
tion in this part of his propositions, He had 
heard the objections with patience, and he would 
endeavor to receive and consider any amendments 

| with ee and candor. 

Mr. W. said, when he had originally offered 
the sections of the bill upon which he was now 
remarking, $7,000,000 was named as the sum to 

| be left in the Treasury to meet the disbursements 

| ofeach quarter. Before he commenced his present 

_ observations, he had modified the proposition by 

| striking out the word “* seven,”’ and hus leaving 

| the sum blank. He had done this because he 
| wished the vote might indicate the sense of the 
Senate upon the principle contained in the sec- 
tion, without involving objections of detail, which 
| it was most manifest the fixing of this sum would 


|, involve, The counter proposition already offered 


| by the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Cat- 

HOUN,] with a much less sum ($3,000,000) in- 
serted, afforded conclusive evidence of a wide 
| difference of opinion upon this point, and proved 


|| satisfactorily to his mind that the question between 


the two propositions ought to be presented to 
| the Senate without reference to this amount; that 
| the principle of each might be disembarrassed 
from this mere difference of opinion as to the 
|} amount to be left in the Treasury, whether the 
one proposition or the other should be adoptéd. 
| He thanked the honorable Senator for his agree- 
| ment with him in this opinion, and for having 

modified his propositions in conformity with it, 
_ by leaving the sum blank in them also. Indeed 
| the fixing of this sum, in any event, ought to be 
the act of the Senate, and not of any member of 
| the Senate who might choose to submit proposi- 
| tions as to the disposition of any surplus revenue 
| which might be found in the Treasury. This 
| position would be sound under any cireum- 
| stances, and was more especially so at this time, 
| when appropriations to a greater extent than 
usual were not only proposed to be made, but 

conceded on all hands to be proper, and when, 
| therefore, the amount to be retained for the uses 
| of each quarter would be, to an upusual extent, 
| dependant upon the appropriations actually made. 





nues, he thought he had answered the two last 
objections named so effectually as to prevent 
their repetition. 

Aether objection had been made to the prop- 
ositions he had submitted, of a personal charac- 
ter. It had been said that the commissioners of 
the sinking fund were not the persons to whom 
the trust of making these investments ought to be 
confided. Mr. W. said he had named these com- 
missioners, not because he had any especial pref- 
erence for those particular officers, as the trustees 
of the Treasury, upon this particular occasion. 
Indeed, he did not know that he could tell who 
the commissioners were at the present moment, 


“but he believed the Vice President, the Chief 


Justice of the Su 


State and of the Treasury, and the Attorney Gen- 


eral, were of the number, if not the whole board. || the 


me Court, the Secretaries of || 


here was, however, a manifest difference as 

to the sum which ought to supply the blank in 
the section he had offered from that which had 
been offered by the Senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Catuoun,] because the rule of action of the 
| two propositions upon the funds in the Treasury 
was wholly different. That offered by him directed 
the commissioners of the sinking fund, at the 
commencement of each quarter of the year, to 
estimate not only the payments, but the receipts 
| for the coming quarter, and from that estimate to 
| determine the average of moneys to be fourid in 
the Treasury for the quarter, and to invest all 
above the amount which was to fill the blank in 
| question, in the manner pointed out in the pro- 
visions. The antagonist propositions of the Sen- 
ator provided for annual distributions, leaving in 
reasury, regardless of future receipts, a 





He must be permitted to say he had full and entire || specified amount to meet outstanding appropria- 
confidence in the individuals who now held those || tions. The rule of calculation was, theret 


important offices, and, for himself, he would most 
cheerfully confide to their intelligence and integ- 
rity any trust, pecuniary or political; but he had | 
designated the commissioners of the sinking fund 
for the reason that our fathers had designated 
those high officers, whoever the individuals might 
chance to be, to discharge much more important 
duties in reference to the great and vital interests 
of the Treasury, the payment of the national debt, 
and not from any personal or political attachment 
to the gentlemen who now filled the places. If 
objection was to be seriously made on account of 
this feature of the propositions, and any Senator 
would name other public officers, whose’ duties 
would permit the requisite attention to the trust, 
and who could be less exceptionably charged 
with it, he would most cheerfully consent to the 
change. He was sure he did not mistake the 
feelings of any one of the officers he had named 
when he said he could not render to them a more 
acceptable service than eer eae from 
the unpleasant responsibilities which a faithful 


ore, en- 
tirely different, and the blank in each should be 
| filled with reference to that rule. In the former 
case, the calculation was to be made at the com- 
mencement of the quarter, and the receipts as well 
as the expenditures of the quarter were to be 
brought into the estimates, while, in the latter 
case, a ss sum was to be left in the Treas- 
ury, at the commencement of each year, which, 
| together with the receipts of the year not esti- 
mated, was to constitute its means for the comi 
ear. In the one case the blank should be fil 
y a sum which would meet the entire payments 
of the quarter, while, in the other, it should be 
such a sum as, when added to the whole receipts 
of the future year, would meet the whole pay- 
ments of that year. It was, therefore, most ap- 
parent, that, in acting upon the different principles 
proposed, this sum should be left blank, and that 
the blank seated be a with reference to the 
roposition ado - It was equally apparent to 
bis nied that The sum to be etecad, tn either 


case, must depend mainly upon the appropria- 
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? _ | 
tions made, and to be made, by Congress during | 
its present session. The quarterly payments | 
must surely depend upon that legislation, and the 
question whether the receipts of the next year 
will be equal to the expenditures of that year, 
must also depend, in a great degree, upon the 
amount of outstanding appropriations at the cluse 
of this year. The appropriation bills for the 
present year are very late. Few of them have 
yet passed and become laws, although the one 
half of the year has nearlyexpired. If,then, they | 
be greater than usual, there is the more reason to | 
expect that the amount of outstanding appropria- 
tions, at the close of the year, will be unusually | 
large. This amount, whatever it may be, is to 
be added to the current calls upon the Treasury 
of the next year, and, therefore, in fixing upon a | 
sum to be left in the Treasury on the first day | 
of the year, the amount of outstanding appro- | 
priations should be especially regarded. 

In this view of the subject, Mr. W. said he had 
no hesitation in saying that the blank in the prop- 
ositions of the nator from South Carolina, | 
[Mr, Caruoun,]} could only be filled safely by a 
deduction of the outstanding appropriations, sep- 
arate from the sum which it might be necessary 
to retain in the Treasury, at the commencement 
of each year, to render it safe against all current | 
calls. In reference to the propositions he had 
submitted, entirely different considerations might 
govern our legislation. In the first place, an 
estimate was to be made of the receipts and 
expenditures of each quarter, and the sum to be 
invested was to be regulated by that estimate, by 
deducting from the moneys in the Treasury and | 
the estimated receipts for the quarter the esti- | 
mated payments for the same quarter. The esti- | 
mate, however, might be erroneous upon the one 
side or the other, but the consequence of error, 
in either case, could not be materially injurious 


to the public interests. If the estimate should be | 
too favorable to the Treasury, the only conse- | 


quence would be that the amount of the error | 
would remain in the Treasury uninvested, during | 
the quarter. If, on the other hand, the estimate 
should be too short, and leave the Treasury 
without means, the propositions not only au- | 
thorize, but direct, the commissioners of the 
sinking fund immediately to sell so much of the 
stocks .in which the investments had been made 
as may be necessary to supply the Treasury with 
means equal to its wants. At no time, under 
these propositions, are the means placed beyond 
the reach and control of the fiscal affairs of this 
Government, or in a situation in which they can- 
not be commanded by the action of the officers 
and agents of this Government, to supply the 
wants of the national Treasury. The killin of 
the blank, therefore, in this section, is much less 
important than in that offered by the Senator 
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Treasury from whatever source derived, and in 
that sense, to embrace the adoption of a principle 


tion to the States of all revenues in the national 
which he considered more dangerous to our civil 


|| which could be presented for the sanction of Con- 


gress. The taxing powers of this Government 
were to be used to accumulate money for distribu- 
tion to the sovereign and independent States of 
the Confederacy. ‘Those States were to be taught 
to look to this iviruabeld for the means to sup- 
ply their wants; for the money to sugain their 
| institutions; for the funds to meet their legisla- 
tive appropriations. Can relations of this sort 


institutions, State and national, than any other 


be established, and the independence of the States 
be preserved? Can the government of a State 


which feeds and sustains it by direct and gratui- 
tous contributions from its treasury? What step 
can be so eminently calculated as this to produce 
speedy and perfect consolidation? 

Mr. W. said he knew he should be answered 
that it was not proposed to give but to loan this 
money to the States, to take their bonds or securi- 
ties for its repayment, upon the call of Congress. 
It would be further said that the omission to charge 
interest was a matter of entire discretion with 
Congress, and of justice to the States, inasmuch 
as the money had been collected from the people 
of the. States; and, if not wanted for the uses of 
this Government, ought to be submitted to the 
States, for their use, without charge. These were 
specious answers to which the form of the oe 

| ositions gave countenance, but what would be 
their practical effect? The money was to go to 
the States upon a rule of distribution prescribed, 
and claimed to be equal and just; it was to go to 
them for any uses they may choose to make of it, 
and without interest. In return for the money, 
the several State Legislatures are to pass laws 
declaring that the State will repay the principal 
when Congress shall, by law, call for the pay- 
ment. Does any one believe that the national 
ay will ever receive back one dollar of the 
money distributed upon these terms? What is 
the course? The immediate relation of debtor 
and creditor is established between each of the 
States and the Federal Government, and the power 
to demand payment is left with the representa- 
tives of the States and of the people of the States, 
in the two Houses of Congress, while the response 
to that demand rests with the States themselves, 
acting through their respective Legislatures, or 
otherwise, as they shall choose. The Treasury 
isin want. Will the States, through their agents 
here, make a demand upon themselves to supply 
that want? Never, Mr. President. They may, 
through that channel, call for increased distribu- 
tions, but never for the repayment of moneys 
which have been distributed and expended. 


feel or exercise an independence of the power 





from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun.} In this 
case the propositions of themselves provide a 
correction for any error which may arise. In the 
other case, the money is placed in the keeping of 
the States; is put mene the reach of this Gov- 
ernment or its officers, upon the mere security 
of a legislative pledge for the repayment of the 
principal, without interest, and cannot be re- 
claimed, whatever may be the wants of the 
national Treasury, but upon the voluntary, sep- 
arate, and independent action of the Legislatures | 
of all those States which shall receive their | 
respective dividends. Hence the far greater | 
importance that the Senate should direct in this | 
matter, and that these blanks, and especially that | 
in the proposition of the Senator, should be filled | 
with great caution, and with particular reference | 
not only to the outstanding appropriations, but | 
to such future appropriations as any measures of 
national policy now to be adopted may require. | 
He had felt it to be his duty to throw out these | 
suggestions; and he would content himself with 
their expression, until some specific motion to | 
fill the blank in the one or the other proposition | 
should bring the question more directly before 
the Senate. | 
Mr. W., said he had two insuperable objections 


to prefer against the qropontens offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr, Catnoun) for 
a disposition of the surplus revenue. The first 
was, that he considered them, in substance and 
in effect, propositions to make a general distribu- 


It must not be alleged, (said Mr. W.,) that in 
making these remarks he expressed distrust of 
the patriotism or faith of the States. No man 
entertained more confidence in both than himself; 
but the government of the States was the govern- 
ment of the people of the States, and the people 
of the States composed the vast, sagacious, enter- 
prising business community which all here in 
common represent, and of whose interests they, 
as an aggregate number, are quite as perfect 
judges as their representatives anywhere. He 
should never express a doubt of their faith or 
patriotism, nor did he doubt that they would, at 
all times, and for all proper purposes, keep the 
national Treasury fully and richly meee If, 
however, want should come upon that Treasury, 
the manner of answering that want would 
before the people and subject to their interests 
| and their will. If an increase of the duties upon 

imports, an increase of indirect taxation, shall be 
| more acceptable to the majority than a call upon 
the States for the money now proposed to be in- 
trusted to them, that mode of supplying the 
| Treasury will, of course, be adopted. hich— 
he would ask every Senator to answer to himself 
candor and sincerity—which would be the 





most probable resort? In case of a call upon the 
States, all would be equally interested, and all 
would be likely to resist. Such a call, if the rule 
of distribution should be a proper and constitu- 
tional rule, would be, in effect, precisely equiva- 
lent to laying a direct tax to the amount, and the 





interests of no State or section of the countr 
could, in any event, be promoted by it; but in 2 
increase of the duties upon foreign importations 
and the consequent increase of the revenue from 
customs, a large majority of the people of the 
whole Union, as experience has shown, ma 
easily be made to believe, if the fact be not 80 
that their interests will be directly and essentially 
promoted. Who, then, can doubt that this mode 
instead of a call upon the States for the money 
parceled out to them, will be the mode of sup- 
plying any future wants of the Treasury, so lon 
as a resort to this indirect taxation can reach that 
object? Ifa calamitous and expensive war shall 
come upon the nation, and our commerce shall 
be so far interrupted or destroyed as to render 
any rates of duty upon imports an inadequate 
supply to the Treasury, then, indeed, this money 
might be called for, because then no other resort 
but to such a call, or to a diréct tax, would re- 
main to Congress. Still, an important and most 
delicate question would, even then, be likely to 
overn the action of the National Legislature. 
ch State would calculate the relative effect upon 
itself of a call for the money, or a direct tax to 
raise the same amount. he interests of the 
States whose populations shall have relatively 
diminished between the time of the receipt of the 
money and the time when a call shall be pro- 
osed, will dictate to it, and to its representatives 
ere, to favor a direct tax in preference to a call, 
because its proportion of the tax will be less than 
was its proportion of the money, distributed 
when its relative position among the States was 
higher. On the contrary, the relatively increas- 
ing States, those whose population shall bear a 
higher peopartes to the whole when the call comes 
than when the distribution took place, will favor 
a call instead of a tax, because the proportion of 
money falling to their share will have been less 
than their proportion of tax when they shall have 
become relajvely more populous. The prepon- 
derance of these interests will, of course, determ- 
ine the action of Congress when the crisis shall 
have arrived. 

If this view of the subject be sound and prac- 
tical, will any one contend that the disposition 
of the surplus, according to these propositions, 
is, in effect, anything less than a general and 
unrestricted distribution of it to the States? The 
repayment is submitted to their action, and is 
subject to their pleasure, and all the constitutional 
means for a py of money to the Treasury, 
separate from a call for this money, will be con- 
stantly as open to them, and to their Represent- 
atives here, as they now are, and will remain, if 
this distribution be not made. Is, then, the posi- 
tion sound, that Congress will never make the 
call until a necessity either of levying a direct 
tax or of making it, shall exist? And if it be, is 
the position of the General Government made, in 
any respect, better by having required the promise 
of repaymeut as a condition precedent to dividing 
out the moneys of the Treasury to the States? 
Mr W. said he could.not see that it was, while 
he could see the mo&t fearful evils which might 
arise from this debtor and creditor relation be- 
tween the States and this Government. He could 
foresee incalculable evils which might grow out 
of the conflicting and contrary interests of the 
different States, whenever it should be proposed 
by the Federal Government to make the call for 
this money, and thus attempt to render the 
promises to pay operative. He was compelled 
further to apprehend, in Gapeeceanee of these 
propositions, should they be adopted, an early 

itation of the tariff controversy, and the revival 
of local questions which have so recently tried 
the strength of this Union more severely than it 
had ever before been tried, and given to our Insti- 
tutions a shock which every patriot would long 
remember, and labor to the utmost of his power 
to avoid in future. 

His second objection was against the rule of 
distribution adopted. It was directed to be made 
according to the representation of each State in 
the Senate and House of Representatives. He 
must suppose, if Congress possess the power, 
under the Constitution, to divide out the moneys 
in the public Leeasoey to the States, or to the 
people of the States, that the rule of distribution 
must follow that which governs the collection of 
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the same money. That rule is the rule of repre- | 
sentation and taxation, is the rule of Federal num- | 
bers, is the rate of representation, as nearly as | 
may be by which the States are represented in the | 
House of Representatives. It has never before | 
been proposed to include the Senate in any calcu- | 
jation of equality between the States. The Con- | 
stitution has in no instance included it, and he | 
must think that its inclusion here was against the | 
spirit and against the express provisions of that 
instrument. How had this money been accumu- | 
jated by taxation direct or indirect. From whom 
had it been collected? From the people of the | 
States. ‘The Constitution prescribed the rule by | 
which, and by which only, Congress might tax 
them, and that was in proportion to their Federal 
numbers. If the money is not wanted for the 
uses of the Federal Government, to whom does 
it belong? and to whom should it be returned? 
Most certainly to the people from whom it has 
been collected, and in the same proportions which 

overned its collection from them. It should be 
distributed, then, upon the Federal numbers of | 
the States, or upon their representation in the 
House of Representatives alone; and the repre- 
sentation in the Senate, which has no relation to 
the population or tax-paying liabilities of the 
States, should not be included. 

Another argument against the adoption of this 
rule of distribution, of the strongest character, 
was to be found in the certainty it would create 
that the money would never be called for, even 
to avoid direct taxation. By this rule all the 
small States would obtain a large amount of the 
money to be distributed beyond the proportion to 
which their Federal numbers would entitle them. 
Sixteen of the twenty-four States would gain, 
and eight only would lose. Present, then, in this 
body, where the States are represented equally, 
the alternative of a direct tax, or a call upon the 
States for this money, and which do you think 
would be adopted? Would the sixteen States 
prevail, or the eight? and if the sixteen, which 
alternative would they choose? That, of course, 
which the interests of the States represented 
here, and holding the majority, should dictate. 
What would be that interest? In the distribution 
of the money to be repaid, they will have re- 
ceived a proportion much greater than their pro- 
portion of Federal population; because the rule 
of distribution included their representation in 
the Senate., If, then, they consent to the call 
for repayment, they must return the money 
received. On the contrary, if these States adopt 
a direct tax, they have only to raise a sum equal 
to their exact proportions in the scale of Federal 
numbers, and therefore will be direct guiners by 
preferring a tax and rejecting a call for the 
money. ' , 

Mr. W. said he must, in justice to himself, 
state that the fact that the rule proposed to be 
adopted would work the greatest injustice to his 
own State, had very little influence with him in 
urging this objection. If a distribution was to 
be made, and New York was to be a recipient, 
it was his duty to contend for her rights; but, in 
debt as she was, if all her citizens entertained 
his feelings and opinions upon this subject, they 
would look, as they most safely might, to her 
wealth, to her enterprise, to her immense advant- 
ages and resources, to pay her debts and carry her 
on to her high destiny, and would not prostrate 
her before the national Treasury for the miserable 
boon of a few hundred thousand dollars. Were 
he permitted to advise, his State would never 
accept the money proposed to be intrusted to her 
upon the terms prescribed. 

Another objection remained to be answered, 
which had been very generally urged against the 
propositions he had offered upon this subject. It 
was, that an investment of the surplus in the 
manner he had proposed would be unequal, as 
between the different States, and that those States 
which had no debt, which had issued no stock 
or securities of any description, would obtain no 
part of the moneys to be invested. A perfect 
and conclusive answer to this objection might be, 
that it was at the option of the States to issue 
stocks or not, and therefore it was at their option 
to participate or not in these investments, as any 
State which would issue stocks, and offer them in 
the market upon the most fuvorable terms, would, 
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of course, be most likely to obtain investments. 
This, however, was not the answer upon which 
he chose to rest his defense to the objection. 
The objection had arisen from the fact that gen- 
tlemen had yielded all their reflections to the | 
various plans for an equal distribution of these 

moneys to the States, and they had connected, in | 
their minds, the propositions he had made, with 
reflections of this character. There was no con- 
nection between the two subjects, and he hoped 
to be able to convince every Renner that the ob- 
jection was wholly inapplicable in practice to the 
plan of investment he had suggested. There was 
nothing in the nature of a distribution among the 
States connected with the plan. No transaction 
with the States, of any sort, was proposed. The 
adoption of the propositions could not benefit or | 
injure any State, or give any one State any pos- | 
sible advantage over any other State. The in- | 
vestments were to be made by a purchase of the 
stocks in the market, at the market value, and 
before they could come there they must have 
been sold by the State issuing them. That State, 
therefore, must have received its money, and 
could have no interest whatever in the sale to the 
United States, and the purchase by them. It 
must have taken upon itself the obligation to pay 
the interest upon the stock ata given time and | 
| place, and to redeem the principal at a specified | 
'day. Nochange could be made in these obliga- 


| the surplus revenue among the States, whether 
| the two measures would or would not conflict 

with each other? Whether they were or were not 
| intended as antagonist measures? That bill pro- 
| vides for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
| sales of the public lands on specified days, and 
| extends through the year 1837. These proposi- 
| tions make the same disposition of all the rev- 
| enues in the Treasury, over a given sum to be 


| States, any more than by a similar transfer to 
any private individual; and whatever premium 
| the Government may pay does not go to the 
benefit of the State issuing the stock, but to the | 
holder, of whom the purchase is made. So also, 
if the Government sell the stock of any State 
‘which it may have purchased, the State, or its 
interests, are in no way affected by the sale; its 
' obligations and responsibilities are unchanged. 
Mr. W. said, the better to illustrate his mean- 
ing, the Senate nanan him to take a simple 
business example. give my note to you, Mr. 
President, for the sum of $100, payable at the 
| expiration of twenty years from its date, with | 
interest at the rate of five per centum per annum, 
the interest to be paid annually ataspecified place, 
and the principal to be aah at the same place 
when it falls due, and I make the note negotiable. 
| Can it, by any possibility, interest me whether 
| you hold that note or sell it, or whether it be 
| negotiated but once in the whole twenty years 
| or every week in the term; whether it be held by | 
| individuals or bodies-politic; by a pauper or b 
| the United States? Mr. W. said he was unable 
| to comprehend how his interests could be affected 
| in the supposed case, and he was equally unable | 
| to discover how the interests of the States were | 
to be affected, either beneficially or injuriously, 
| by permitting the United States to purchase their | 
| Stocks in the market, as a mere investment of 
| money in the Treasury. He was suregentlemen 
must see that the objection was ctunntbnen: and 
| had proceeded from the mistaken idea that the 
| States whose stocks should be purchased were | 
| to be materially benefited, and that, therefore, | 
Sears ought to be some provision to make the | 
purchases equal among the States; whereas, 
| neither the purchase nor sale could affect, in any 
| ny Bee arom of the State issuing the stocks. 
o far from desiring this equality, (Mr. W. | 
| said,) the very certain inequality was, to his | 
| mind, one of the highest merits of the proposi- | 
tions. It was not hkely thai tae United States | 
would hold the stocks of a large number of States | 
at the same time, and those would be held in very | 
unequal quantities. This fact would cause the | 
representatives of the States against which no | 
securities were held, to attend vigilantly to the | 
collection or disposition of those held against | 
other States, and in an equal degree would induce | 
the representatives from those States against | 
which small amounts were held to see that those | 
against which the amounts are large were made | 
punctually to meet their payments. One of his 
most important objections to any plan of distri- 
bution, with a view to repayment, was predicated 
upon the fact that all would be equally interested | 
against a repayment; that there would be none 
to exercise vigilance, because all would resist col- , 
lection; that repayment would never be made, 
because there would be no one to demand it. | 





‘tions by a transfer of the stocks to the United || 
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Investments in the manner he proposed would 
be free from these objections, and would stimu- 
late the majority to watchfulness and care that 
collections were promptly made, 

Mr. W. said he had but a single further sug- 
gestion to make, and he would resume his seat. 
He wished to inquire of those gentlemen who had 
voted for the land bill, and who now proposed to 
support the propositions offered by the Senator 





| frgm South Carolina [Mr. Caruoun] to distribute 


|| named, upon specified days, without regard to 


| the sources from which the moneys may have 
been derived, and extends its action through the 
ear 1841. If he was not mistaken, the distri- 


| 
\\ Codeen under the two bills were to take place, in 
| 


some instances, at least, on the sameday. What 


|| he wished gentlemen to inform him was, which 


| bill would take the money, for he supposed either 
| would take all which could be called surplus. 
| The rule of distribution was very different in the 
| two cases, and he would be glad to learn whether 
it was intended by this measure to repeal in effect 
the land bill? His inquiries were particularly 
directed to the author of this scheme for distri- 
| bution, and he should await his answer. 


PUBLIC DEPOSITS. 


REMARKS OF HON. A. MANN, Jr., 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
June 22, 1836, 


Before the Committee of the Whole upon the bill to regu 
late the deposits, &c. 


Mr. MANN having withdrawn his amendment 
to enable the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Antuony] to offer his substitute for the thirteenth 
section of the bill, which provided for the deposit 
of the surplus moneys with the several States, 
which substitute was agreed to, again renewed 
his motion to strike out the words * the Senate, 
and,’’ so that the apportionment should be made 
according to the representation of each State in 
the House of Representatives, and addressed the 
Chair, and said that it was with the deepest relue- 
tance that he felt constrained to trespass upon the 
time of the committee for one moment; and he 
assured them that nothing but the responsibility 
of the vote which he was about to give, in com- 
mon with every gentleman upon the floor—a 
responsibility which he deemed greater than had 
fallen to the Tot of a representative of the people 
since the ever-memorable 4th of July, 1776— 
could inspire him with courage to rise up in this 
excited House, and ask them to pause, to hear 
before they strike, to reflect before they act; be- 
cause that action may affect for weal or for woe 

| the welfare of our country beyond the age in 
which we live. 

I am (said Mr. M.) assured by everything 
before me—by the very impatience of honorable 
gentlemen to divide the golden prize—that I am 
asking their attention when it is inconvenient for 
them to give it to me; yet their courtesy to me 
has thus far been such as will compel me to omit 
saying much that I have intended for this occa- 
sion, and to touch but briefly only a few points 
which I shall claim the right to‘illustrate more 
fully in the remarks I intend to submit through 
the press to my constituents. I am informed 
that this substitute for the thirteenth section of 
the bill, as it came down from the Senate, is the 
result of a compromise among the friends of the 
Administration upon this floor, and that it equally 
meets the views of many of its opponents. Un- 
der these circumstances, Mr. M. had examined 
it with a heartfelt desire to yield his assent to it, 
if possible. He would sacrifice as much to the 
spirit of compromise as was possible for him in 
cases of disagreement, and where no great prin- 
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| 
ciple was involved, would always freely and | 
willingly surrender his poor opinion to the better | 


by their representatives, always under the influ- 
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: the basis of 
ences of a State cupidity, which denies to it all | but upon the 


judgment of his cotemporaries. But, sir, there '| relief and support, for the purpose of increasing | 
is a point, beyond which to go becomes a crime || the revenues of their States, like the Government, | 
against God and man; and he feared that we || under the Confederacy, after the declaration of 


were now approaching that very point. Nocon- || our independence, an 
sideration of mere temporary advantage or in- || adoption of the Constitution. 


before the formation and 
To prevent such 


convenience should have any influence upon us || a vibration in our political system, we must be 
to violate boundaries of the Constitution, which || careful to preserve the balances of that system. 


is the panoply and shield of our Union. By I 
am told that this measure is merely to deposit 


This latter consequence, I admit, is not so likely 
|to happen as the former, because power begets 


the surplus revenues of this Government with || power, and this Government is now as compared 


the States, to be drawn for at pleasure, as an 


with the States, allinall! The danger is towards 


ordinary deposit, and, therefore, is not liable to || consolidation of this Union under one great cen- 


- constitutional objection. 


| tral Government, with dependent provinces not 
am aware, sir, that such is the form of the | unlike those of the Chinese empire. 


But, Mr. 


penrenene but who among us does not feel and || Chairman, time will not permit me to pursue this 
now that to this provision is annexed a mental || consideration of consequences likely, either pres- 
(1 will not say a fraudulent) reservation that the || ently or remotely, to follow the adoption of this 


money is never to be returned to our Treasury ? || measure. 


TheS 


vates are to be the recipients of your bounty, || yet I will not despair of the Republic. 


We have, I fear, fallen upon evil times; 
We have 


by a violation, as I intend to show, of the spirit || passed safely through trials as dangerous as those 


of your Constitution, under ‘ false pretenses.’’ || now before us. 


Immediately upon the adoption 


Lam, sir, bound to speak boldly on this occasion, || of the Constitution, the rage of unregulated and 


and call things by their right names. 


We are | unrestrained speculation, under the auspices of 


dividing the spoils of a vanquished friend, the || the party then in power, found its way into Con- 
Constitution—the spoils of a vanquished country || gress and into the Government. 


among our allies, the States, to purchase and || 


The depreciated scrip issued by the Govern- 


secure their allegiance and fidelity to that Con- || ment to the Army for their dues and to the 


stitution which ourselves will have trampled under || public creditors, found its way, b 


reat sacrifices 


our unholy feet, until ere long it will cease to be || of the people, into the hands of the public men 


a barrier to the accomplishment of an 


purposes | of that day, together with bounty-land certificates 


which, to honorable members of this House, may | and other evidences of public engagement, and it 
seem necessary or expedient, Such has been the | resulted in the passage of the celebrated fundin 
fate of other and pee all written constitutions; | law of 1790, by which such scrip was fund 


but the hopes of patriotism had, until recently, 
rendered ours immortal. Vain hopes! the patriot 


| upon certain favorable principles against the 
| United States, at six per cent.,in favor, as is 


will exclaim, how often and how'surely are they || believed, of many persons who then held seats in 
sweptaway! Sir, who does not know and feel | Congress, and in their acquisition of large quan- 


that this measure is, and is intended to be, a dis- | 
tribution of the surplus revenues among the States, 
from whose people it has been drawn by tax- 
ation? It is noniinally a deposit with the States, 
but it brings to my recollection the doings of the 
honest Quakers of Pennsylvania, who, in their | 
colonial condition, were sometimes embarrassed | 
by their principles, when it was necessary to | 
make appropriations to buy powder to carry on | 
the war waged by the white man against the | 
poor Indian. Their bill expressed the appropri- | 
ation to be ** to purchase bread, flour, wheat, or | 
other grains,”’ 
powder was purchased as ‘ other grains”’ with- 
out objection; and when they wanted cannon, 
they gave money to buy ‘‘ a fire engine !’’ Now, | 
sir, i have no idea, in this enlightened age, of | 
resorting to such pitiful expedients of construc- | 
tion to escape the fair import and meaning of the | 
Constitution, which has given no power to this | 
Government to collect money by taxation, to be | 
returned to those from whom it is collected. Do 

the people desire us to levy taxes under the | 
taxing power, and appoint and pay officers to | 
collect the money, and pay those officers to return | 
it back again? No answer can be necessary to | 
this inquiry, as it is preposterous to suppose it. | 


| 





under which, by construction, || 


| 


| Capitol. 


tities of bounty lands beyond the Ohio. Ido not 
mention this because I suppose there is at present 
a parallel between our condition and theirs, but 
| because similar influences exist now throughout 
the country, which may have its consequential 
effect here, and it has been supposed by some to 
have an influence in deciding the passage of this 
bill, Iam told that public opinion requires this 
measure at our hands. I have, sir, seen no evi- 
dences of it; and when we review the important 
events of the last six months, we must hesitate 
before we conclude that public opinion has decreed 
in its favor. Gentlemen, I fear, are too much 
influenced by the opinions which surround the 
When we assembled it was supposed 
that we were on the eve of a war with France, 
and the expectation was universal that all our 
revenues, and more too, would be swallowed up 
in that contest. 
No intelligent citizen ever dreamed of division 
of the public revenues until after the month of 


| February, when intelligence of the settlement of 


our affairs with that nation reached us. We then 
were engaged with the hostile Indians in Florida, 
and soon we had reason to apprehend the inva- 
sion of our territory by the Mexicans under 
Santa Anna; and then were involved in a war 


But [am told we have got the money, and can- || with the Creek Indians, which is now, progress- 


notdo anything with it,except return it. Strange, 
indeed, must be our condition, if this be so. The | 
common sense remedy is to keep this money 
until your Government shall need it, and reduce 


your taxes to prevent drawing more from the | party pomnetns having part 
people than is necessary for the support of Gov- || serve, 


|| of the surplus revenues among the States. 


ernment. 








ing almost unresisted by us, with unheard-of 
cruelty and success on the part of those Indians. 
Under all these circumstances, to which the pub- 
lic mind has been constantly directed, few but 
objects to sub- 
the distribution 
Hon- 


ave expected or desire 


Shall I be told that we are in a condition where ‘| orable members will deceive themselves and be 


our people cannot bear a reduction of taxes? If || mistaken if they suppose that that great public |; 
Tam, I would not condescend to argue such a | opinion, which is alike the arbiter and the fate of |, 


proposition for one moment. I proceed toallude 


the Government and country, has in any manner 


to the probable consequences of this ‘ dividing of |; settled this question in favor of distribution. 


the spoils;’’ and here, sir, we are only permitted || 


to divine the future by the past., It appears to 


But, Mr. Chairman, | am compelled to forego 
the extension of my remarks upon this branch 


me that you will destroy the balances which now | of the discussion, and ask the attention of the 


happily exist between the General and State gov- || committee to the ratio of 
ernments under the Constitution, either upon the || 
one hand by causing the States to become your | 


beneficiaries and servile dependents upon your | 


bounty, like Roman provinces, with a sycophan- 
tic Governor, sent out from the corruptions of 
the Roman capital, or on the other, of rendering 
the General Government too weak and feeble to 
accomplish the purposes for which it was created, 
depend 


ent upon the will of-the States, expressed | 





it among the States 
established by this bill, for I will here call it 
deposit, so as to suit the ears of honorable mem- 
bers who have nervous sensibilities whenever I 


|| call it a distribution, (though I believe ‘* it is rhu- 


i 


barb, call it what you will.’’) This ratio is so 
unjust that I shouldbe recreant to the State which, 
in a very humble part, I have the honor to rep- 
resent, if I did not here now enter my most sol- 
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lation or popular representation 
is of the representation in the 
Senate as well as this House. It violates plain! 
und palpably the very principle upon which the 
Revolution which secured our independence pro- 
ceeded; that representation and taxation should 
go together; or, in other words, that the people 
could not be rightfully taxed without their con- 
sent, expressed through their representatives. 
In accordance with this general rinciple, our 
Constitution has provided that ‘all duties, im- 
ports, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States,’’ It also provides that * no 
capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to the eensus or enumeration here- 
inbefore directed to be taken;” that is, ‘by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years, 
and excluding Indians, not taxed, three fifihs of 
all other persons.’? These provisions were in- 
troduced to insure a taxation as equal as may be 
upon all the States, and upon all the people of the 
United States. Now, sir, in exercising this tax- 
ing pom thus restricted, a surplus, as is con- 
tended by those who favor this bill, has been 
brought into the Treasury, which it is estimated 
by some will amount, on the first of January 
next, to more than thirty-five million dollars, 
leaving at least thirty millions to be distributed. 
Sir, according to the principles of taxation [aid 
down in the Constitution, it is to be presumed 
that this sum has been contributed by the people 
of the several States in proportion to their repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives, and 
in that proportion belongs to them as parties and 
partners in the Confederation of States. 

This act, sir, introduces a different ratio of 
distribution, and proposes to return the money 
to the States, not in proportion to the representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives, the basis 

| upon which it has been collected, but in propor- 
tion to the representation in both Houses of Con- 
gress. If we assume that the amount to be dis- 
tributed will be thirty million dollars, the propor- 
tion raised upon each State upon the constitutional 
basis, and the proportion to be distributed to 
each under this bill, is shown in a table which 
has been prepared with, I believe, great care and 
accuracy. 

The money in the Treasury of the United States 
is the produce of the sales of the national prop- 
erty and of taxes which, when direct are, by the 
Constitution, to be laid upon the States in the 
preemies of their respective population as fixed 

y the census; and when indirect, are to preserve 
the great constitutional principle of the gradua- 

| tion of taxation according to the representation, 
| to be assumed to operate in the same way upon 
the States. Hence the support of Government 

_ by indirect taxation must be supposed to fall uni- 
formly upon the people of the States. If New 
York contains one sixth of the represented popu- 
lation of the United States, she must pay one 
sixth of any given amount, say thirty millions 
of direct taxes laid bY. Congress, and one sixth 
of the same amount of duties upon foreign goods 
imported into the Union. The fundamental prin- 

| ciple of taxation being, as is stated above, unless 
| it is denied (as it is not supposed it will be) that 
| the indirect taxation by duties is mapqvelys and 
in some sense unconstitutionally, borne by the 
perpie and States, then the above conclusion must 
regarded as correct. A surplus in the Treas- 

ury on the Ist January, 1837, is alleged. Itis the 

| result, chiefly of duties on foreign goods. Sup- 
posing it to be thirty millions, the following table 
will show the amount which each State contrib- 
uted to it, and the amount which the bill of the 
, Senate, as amended by the committee, proposes 
‘to return to each State. The table is formed by 
dividing 30,000,000 by 242, the whole number of 
the House of Representatives, which produces 
123,966.228-242, or say 123,967, (to avoid a small 
fraction.) This poupee by the number of 
Representatives of each State, gives the amount 
contribated by each State. Dividing 30,000,000 
by 294, the whole. number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, we have 102,040.240-294, or say 
_ 102,041, (toavoid asmall fraction.) Multiplying 
the last sum by the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives of each State, we have the 


emn protest against it. It does not proceed upon || amount which each State will get by the provis- 
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show the gain and loss of each State, throwing 
out of view the loss common to all in the expenses 
of collecting so large a sum from the people to be 
returned to them again. 





e 2. 
| ie lala 
es eé : 
Se 52 S 4 
5 5 z 
—|_|_~__|__|__ ; amoun 
1,736 \g1,020,410 |$28,674| 
oe eee) bes 
1,4 28, 7 
247,934 | 408,164 | 160 9 
743,802 | 816,328 |. 72,526 a 
Vermont ..++- 5} 619,835) 714,218) 94,452 é 
New York ....| 40} 4,958,680 4,285,722 -  |662,958 
New Jersey...| 6 743,802 816,328 72,526 * 
Pennsylvania..| 28] 3,471,076 | 3,061,230 - | 409,846 
Delaware.....{ 1 123,967 | 306,123 | 182,156 = 
Maryland..... 8} 991,736 | 1,020,410 | 28,674 i 
Virginia ....-. 21 | 2,603,307 | 2,346, - |256,364 
North Carolina| 13} 1,611,571 | 1,530,615|* - | 80,956 
South Carolina] 9} 1,115,703 | 1,122,451 | 6,748 * 
Georgia...++++ 9} 1,115,703 | 1,122,451] 6,748 . 
Kentucky... -- 13} 1,611,571 | 1,530,615 - 80,956 
Tennessee....| 13} 1,611,571 | 1,530,615 é 80,956 
Ohio... «+0 19} 2,355,373 | 2,142,861 - {212,512 
Louisiana.....| 3] 371,901 510,205 | 138,304 
Indiana....... 7| 867.769] 918,369 600 . 
Mississippi 2) 247,924 408,164 | 160,230 . 
Illinois....... 3} 371,901} 510,205 | 138,314 * 
Alabama 5] 619,835] 714.218] 94,452] - 
Missouri...... 2} 247,934] 408,164 | 160,230 * 
Michigan,.....| 1] 123,967} 306,123 | 182,156 - 
Arkansas...... 1} 123,967} 306,123 | 182,156 - 





Can it be doubted, sir, that in the collection 
and distribution of moneys in this manner, the 
purpose of the Constitution, in attempting to 
equalize and fix the ratio of the public burdens, 
is palpably violated and defeated ? 

he State of Delaware, having only one Repre- 
sentative, has contributed one two hundred and 
forty-second part of the thirty millions, equal to 
$123,967; but as her Senators are taken into the 
ratio of distribution, she is to have deposited with 
her by this bill three two hundred and ninety- 
fourth parts, equal to $306,123; and she will re- 
ceive $183,156 more than she has contributed to 
this fund. On the other hand, Virginia, having 
contributed twenty-one two hundred and forty 
second parts, equal to $2,603,307, will receive 
twenty-three two hundred and ninety fourth parts, 
equal to $2,346,943, making a loss to her of 
256,364. The loss of Pennsylvania, upon the 
same basis, will be $409,846; that of New York, 
$662,958. The eight large States which lose by 
this ratio have one hundred and thirty-nine mem- 
bers upon this floor, while the eighteen smaller 
States, which gain, have but one hundred and 
three members. Thus the small States, having 
the tay in the Senate, overcome the large States 
in this House having superior numbers. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, what are the restrictions of the 
Constitution, which declare that all duties, taxes, 
and excises shall be of equal worth, if, after 
raising money upon this basis, Congress may 
return (deposit) to one or more of the States twice 
as much as she pays? And what would be the 
use of adopting the federal numbers as the basis 
of direct taxation, if Congress, after raising money 
in that ratio, may return it to the States in a ratio 
ome adopted by themselves, and altogether 
different? It is palpable that by this process the 
provisions of the Cussnieaaous which were de- 
signed to make taxation equal on all the people 
of all the States, are, so far as this bill goes, ren- 
dered nugatory and of no effect. But, sir, the 
unconstitutionality of the object which this bill 
. intended to effect is aggravated by its injus- 

ce, 

I have shown that in the distribution (deposit) 
of $30,000,000, the State of Delaware will receive 
$182,156 more than she has paid, and Virginia 
will receive $256,364 less. The consequence is, 
that Virginia is taxed $256,364, not to support her 
own government, nor to support the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but to support the government of Dela- 
ware and the other small States. For the same 
purpose, sir, New York will be taxed $662,956, 
and Pennsylvania $409,846, and Ohio $212,512. 
Not only ig this result most u in itself, but 
itis in palpable violation of the whole scope of 
No. 32 
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ions of the Senate’s bill. The last two columns | the Constitution, so far as it relates to the collec- | 
| tion and disbursement of the public moneys; and | 
be perceived, that by the operation 
eme, the people of the small States || 
| may in effect be relieved from taxation altogether, || 
| not only for the support of this Government, but | 
| for the support-of their own governments. In 
| proportion to the increase of the tariff, and other 
| taxes levied by Congress on the people of the | 
| United States, would their burdens be diminished | 
by a return to them of a greater surplus, until the | 
t returned would be greater than the whole 
| amount by them paid; and the larger States would 
| in fact be taxed to support their governments, || 
make their roads and canals, and sustain all their | 
systems of improvement and education. Import- || 
ant advantages were secured to the small State# 
the Constitution, but this is not one of them. 
e large States agreed by the compact to con- 


tribute their just proportion for the support of the 
General Government; but they did not agree to 


be taxed to sup 
States, and all t 


to adopt. 


ort the governments of the small 
e expensive systems of improve- 
ment or education which they might think proper | 
To compel them to do so by any 


species of legislation, is to impose upon them 
burdens which they did not = to bear, and 


is, in my opinion at least, in 


the spirit, if not of the letter, of the Federal 


compact. 


How any Senator or member of this 


House from the large States can reconcile his 
vote for this bill with his own sense of justice to 
his State or constituents, to his own conscience 
under high and solemn obligations to support 
the Constitution, I am utterly at a loss to per- 


ceive. 


It is said, I know, in justification of this ratio, 


that the population of the new States has in- 


creased since the census a4 which the last ap- 


portionment was made, an 


that as to them it 


does no more than justice. I admit that the 
eight new States may be entitled to an increased 
share, in consideration of their increased popu- 
lation, equal to ten or twelve per cent.; but I do 
not perceive the propriety of giving to the ten 
original small States such immense advantages 
as [ have shown they will obtain, merely for 
the purpose of giving to those new States an 
increase. I will, sir, at the proper time, pro- 
pose an amendment to the bill to make a dis- 
crimination of ten per cent. in favor of the new 
States, because I believe that justice to them 


requires it. 


know, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen try to 
persuade themselves that this is a deposit with 
the States, and is, therefore, more safe than in 


the de osit banks. 
lieve this in 


If 1 could be brought to be- 
ood and honest faith—if I could 
be made to believe that it was even intended ever 


to restore the money to the Treasury, I should 


entertain less apprehension, though 
then vote for the bill, because I would never con- 
sent to create the permanent relation of debtor 


and creditor, or of bailor and bailee, between the 


will candidly say 


tional law. 
ers of the Constitution? Have they disap 
from these Halls, under the influence 

‘6 Tell it not in Gath !”” 


States and the General Government. 

How and when, sir, is this money to be re- 
stored to our Treasury? 
Congress will compel the States to levy a direct 
tax upon their people to repay it? Those who 
they believe that the States 
will do so, must disregard all the known princi- 
ples of human action. 
more ready means to replenish their coffers by a 
new American system—by a new tariff of duties 
upon imports; and I wis 
from the South who go for this bill to remember 
that I now tell them plainly that they will there- 
by bring upon themselves all the evils, imaginary 
or otherwise, of which they have lately com- 
plained so loudly. 

They will have no j 


Is it expected that 


Congress will have a 


honorable members 


ust ground of resistance, 
and must surrender to the supreme lawof neces- 
sity, which they will now establish. Let them r i 
not complain hereafter of such burdens, and I || money in the same region of country, and at the 
beg them not toadmonish me any further of their || same points; and in addition to this, we find our- 
strict construction and State-rights doctrines, nor || selves placed in the ridiculous attitude of having 
of their hair-splitting distinctions upon constitu- || a conflict of jurisdiction between the Committee 
here, sir, are all our great defend- || of Internal Improvement and the Committee on 

red || Commerce, both claiming to exercise jurisdiction 
gold? || over the same objects; each presenting to this 
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wit BAROR BILL. 

| SPEECH OF HON. W. McCOMAS, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


June 24, 1836, 


In Committee of the Whole, the harbor bill being under 
consideration. 

|| Mr. Pevron had moved to amend the bill by inserting 
|, an additional section for continuing the improvements of 
|, Cumberland river below the mouth of Laurel, which is 
hereby declared a port of entry, $50,000. 

Mr. McComas offered the following amendments to the 
| amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee : 
For macadamizing the turnpike road leading from Cov- 
| ington, Virginia, to the mouth of Big Sandy, Kentucky; 
| and for establishing a port of entry at the falls of the Great 
Kanawha. 

Mr. McCOMAS addressed the committee as 
|| follows: 
| Mr. Cuarrman: Itappears to me that we have 
‘fallen on strange times. It has been but a few 
days since we passed a bill regulating the public 
deposjts in certain local banks, and of depositing 
|| the surplus revenue, over and above five millions, 
|| with the several States, agreeably to the number 
of their Representatives and Senators in Con- 
gress. It was thought that a measure that passed 
|, both branches of Congress with such oe 

would have given quiet to the distracted councils 
of the nation, at least for the present session; but 
|, to my great astonishment, these sanguine expect- 
ations have not been realized. The bill now 
| under consideration seeks to appropriate upwards 
| of a million dollars to the improvement of the 
|| harbors and rivers in the United States, and 
\| principally all new works, as I am informed. 
|| ‘The artful manner of connecting the various 
| interests of the country together in this bill can- 
| not fail to strike the most superficial observer 
| Does any gentleman on this floor believe there 
| are five of these points that could receive the 
| votes of a ee of this House, for the sums 

proposed in this bill, if the question was taken 
| upon their merits separately? This, sir, is the 
| proper test. No appropriation of the people’s 
/money should be made, unless a majority of the 
a Representatives shall think it right. Sir, 
| I have no notion of swallowing this gilded pill 
| by uniting the good and the bad together ; I want 
|to vote on each proposition separately. This 
| course of legislation has been truly denominated 
| log-rolling—a system corrupt tied demoralizing 
| in its tendency, and if persevered in will, in my 
| judgment, upturn the principles of this Govern- 
| ment. 

Sir, I had flattered myself that each State would 
have been permitted to make its own improve- 
ments; that the late division of the surplus reve- 
nue was to effect that object by carrying out the 
views of the President on that subject. But, sir, 
if this mode of legislation prevail, itis vain to talk 
of a division of the surplus revenue, as there will 
be none to divide. Upwards of twenty millions 
have already been appropriated, and your table 
yet groans under the weight of bills containing 
multiplied millions more. Sir, there is one single 
bill on your table that will and must pass, con- 
taining six or seven millions for Indian treaties. 
This bill, sir, has its origin at a time that ren- 
ders its passage questionable. Sir, it is one of 

| that litter of bills that was prepared ata time when 
| it was thought wise legislation to appropriate the 
whole surplus revenue to some a in prefer- 
ence of giving it back to the people. To do this, 
it was necessary to increase the objects of appro- 
priation, and multiply bills on the subject, as it 
would not do to present this enormous sum on 
the Atlantic sea-coast in one bill, lest the appalling 
sight mightshock the nerves of the House. Hence 
we find a harbor bill, a light-house bill, and a for- 
tification bill, all seeking to spend millions of 
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House bills appropriating money for same 
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purpose. How, sir, is this question to be settled? appropriations; that more money had already 
Are we to recognize the right in both these com- || been appropriated than could be prudently ex- 
mittees to levy money from the people’s pockets || pended in two years; that it was unwise for the 
to effect the same objects? or how is this dispute || Government, this season, to commence any new 
to be settled? What, sir, is external? and what || works, as the season was far advanced, and labor 
is internal? [ um answered by some, that all || and provision uncommonly high; and that it must 
above ports of entry is internal, and all below is | be evident to every man that these high prices 
external; that it is constitutional to spend the || could not long continue. They have been pro- 
people’s Thoney to make improvements below || duced by the unprecedented amount of local bank- 
ports of entry, and that it is unconstitutional to | ing capital thrown into the money market, giving 
spend above ports of entry. I cannot perceive || a fictitious and false value to labor, as well as 
any good reason for sucha distinction. To estab- | that of agriculture, which must soon regulate 
lish a port of entry, is to fix a suitable point for | itself by the standard value. He said much had 
exterior and interior commerce to meet. If it is || been said on the subject of the tariff; great fears 
necessary to improve the river below, to enable | had been soteeioet by some that if the surplus 
vessels to come to the port to receive the interior || revenue was divided among the States, it would 
commerce, I am at a loss to pores why itis not | revive the tariff and internal improvements; but, 
necessary to remove the obstructions above, to || for his part, he could see no way better calcu- 
enable commerce to be brought down to the port. | lated to effect that object than to make these large 
If this power is claimed under that feature in the || appropriations, and swell the ordinary expendi- 
Constitution, conferring on Congress the right to | tures of the Government far above what the last 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and be- } provision of the compromise act will produce in 


tween the sevéral States, why should the improve- 
ment stop at any particular point on a river that 
may run through several States? If to regulate 
commerce carries with it a right to make ifiternal 
improvements, the power is not confined to ports 
of entry, but is coextensive with the United States. 
I am aware, sir, that this isa difficult subject, but 
whatever may be the true definition of the Con- 
stitution, ¥t.cannot be made to embrace a propo- 
sition so absurd in itself. 

I have lang been of opinion, in point of expe- 
diency, that the subject of internal improvement 
should be left to the States. But seeing that this 
bill embraced objects having not half the claim to 
nationality as the main turnpike road leading from 
eastern to western Virginia, I was induced to ask 
for the sum of $500,000 to macadamize the same; 
but, sir, to be candid with you, if the amend- 
ment be adopted, I should still, under a sense 
of duty, vote against the bill. I could not sanc- 
tion the principles of that bill if it brought a rail- 
road through my yard. Sir, the honorable mem- 
ber from Tionaneses [Mr. Peyton] has moved to 
amend the bill by establishing a port of entr 
above Nashville some distance, in order to avail 
himself of the benefit of some of the surplus rev- 
enue. I was induced to offer an amendment to 
the amendment to establish a port of entry at the 
falls of Kanawha. He ened the claim of his 
constituents upon the ground of the rich mineral 
productions of that country that would find their 
way to market through that source, and the fact 
that many of the veteran soldiers that were in the 
battle of New Orleans were brought in flat-bottom 
boats from that point. Mr. McC. said it was 
true he could not say to the committee that an 
army had ever been shee down the Kanawha 
river, but he would say that upwards of two 
millions of bushels of salt floated annually upon 
its bosom to the West; and as to mineral produc- 
tions, he was certain the claim was equal, if not 
superior—that a finer coal region was not to be 
found anywhere; and if the gentleman intends to 
bring his district within the limits of the Consti- 
tution, it was but fair that his constituents should 
be placed on the same ground. He said he wished 
to represent’his district impartially, but he found 
by casting his eye _ the map, a portion of his 
district lay upon the Alleghany mountains, a 
point at which he could not fix a port of entry, 
and bring it within the limits of the Constitution, 
and thus change its relation from external to that 
of internal, so as to profit by this new doctrine. 
He said every gentleman must admit, that to give 
the Constitution that construction, would be to 
make the Constitution to depend entirely upon 
the action of Congress. If so, I should tremble 
for the fate of my country. This bill, itself con- 
necting the northern frontier with the Atlantic 
sea-board, from Maine to New Orleans,combining 
in one bill the various interests, it is a sufficient 
commentary itself upon that point. Sir, the same 
combination of interest can, if they choose, estab- 
lish a port of entry anywhere. Yes, sir, they 
may bring the balance of my constituents within 
the limits of the Constitution by fixing ports of 
ey high up the New and Greenbrier rivers. 

r. McC. said he hoped that gentlemen would 
cease to press these extravagant and wasteful 


| 1842. These are the advocates of raising the 
'| tariff, not those who wish to arrest the system of 
|| improvement by this Government and give it to 
the States; and, with all their prating upon that 
| subject, the people will understand the matter. 
| They underrate the intelligence of the people, if 
| they think they can cram these absurd doctrines 
| down their throats. 
| The eople will look to the acts of men, and 
not to their professions. They will examine the 
journals, and find the names of these strict con- 
structionists and economists all voting for the 
most wasteful and extravagant expenditures of 
the public money; their names will be principally 
found enrolled on every amendment against re- 
duction; and yet nothing dwells upon their lips 
but the tariff and internal improvement. It is 
| Strange that this new light of breaking up the 
compromise bill never broke upon their benighted 
vision till the very nt the public money was 
about to be wring their hands by a large 
majority of all pa The plain man of com- 
mon sense will inquire of these gentlemen why 
they did not propose this inquiry at the first of 
the session, before they voted for all these extrav- 
agant expenditures, and how it happened that 
the tariff fever, just at that time, began to rage 
with such unabating fury? Those gentlemen who 
voted for these extravagant appropriations will 
find it difficult to prove to the people that the 
| are the only political economists in this land. 
|The plain man will not readily believe that to 
take large sums of money from his pocket will 
add greatly to his wealth. However, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is now ten o’clock at night; I will not 
pursue the subject further, but will leave this 
uestion to the people to say who has represented 
their interests. For my own part, I think the 
expenditures of this Government should be con- 
fined to a strict revenue standard. 





PUBLIC DEPOSITS. 


REMARKS OF HON. F. O. J. SMITH, 
OF MAINE, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 21, 1836, 


On the motion to commit the Senate deposit bill, with 
instructions to separate it into two bills. 


Mr. SMITH said he concurred in the propo- 
sition of the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Catnoun] to divide the original 
proposition of reference to the Committee of 
the Whole. And while he was desirous that, 
under such a division, the first part of the propo- 
sition to refer might be adopted, he was alike de- 
sirous of seeing the latter part rejected, leaving the 
bill of the Senate to go before the Committee of 
the Whole untrammeled by instructions of any 
kind. Iam (said Mr. S.) in favor of the bill as 
awhole. I am in favor of both parts of the bill, 
not as separate and disjointed measures, but as 
one and an entire measure. Taken in parts, I 
am opposed to the bill, as its provisions now are. 
As distinct parts, I believe it tobe defective. 


As a whole, I think it to be substantially good, 
though susceptive of amendment, perhaps, in 
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some minor particulars. And asa whole—as q 
great national measure, and not as a party meas. 
ure, I hope it will be adopted by this House. I 
hope it will receive the support and countenance 
of every gentleman who is willing to look above 
om considerations in reference to the vast pub- 
ic funds that are accumulating upon our hands 
and be adopted as a measure that is highly essen. 
tial to the continued prosperity and welfare of 
this great nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention of the 
House to the reasons that have been assigned— 
assigned in all sincerity of purpose and honesty 
of heart, I doubt not, by gentlemen who are in 
favor of dividing the bil of the Senate, and in 
support of their proposition. To my mind the 
are wholly inconclusive, and I hope they will 
not prevail in the House. 

_It is said that the bill of the Senate should be 
divided, because it embraces two distinct and 
different measures; that is to say, the provision 
for depositing a certain portion of the public 
money with*the local banking corporations is 
denominated one measure, and the provision for 
depositing another portion of the public funds 
with the tate governments, or in the State treas- 
uries, is denominated another measure. But | 
conceive each provision to resolve itself into one 
and the same general measure and purpose—into 
a single act of disposing on deposit of the surplus 
money of the Federal Government. The sys- 
tem of deposit proposed by the bill may be said 
to run into two branches, but not into two dis- 
tinct and independent measures. The bill, in 
each part, has been framed with reference to the 
other part. If separated, neither part will be 
satisfactory to a majority of this House, without 
very essential and important alterations; where- 
as, take the bill as a whole, and all its parts are 
in the main and in substance satisfactory to the 
House, if I can judge of the disposition of the 
House upon the subject. 

It is said that the bill embodies two distinct and 
different measures, because the conditions and 
securities upon which the public moneys are to 
be deposited with banking corporations are dif- 
ferent from the conditions and securities exacted 
of the State governments. This difference, to 
my mind, does not 5° to any principle; it involves 
a mere question of expediency, a mere question 
as to the sufficiency or insufliciency of the secur- 
ities-which you exact in each case for your depos- 
its. It is true that you do, by this bill, propose 
to exact different securities from local money- 
trading corporations for your deposits, from those 

ouexact of the State Legislatures forthe deposits 
intrusted to them. Is other security required of 
the States than their acceptance of the deposits 
on the terms you prescribe? Are you desirous 
of placing them on the same footing, and to regard 
them as the same grade of depositories with local 
private corporations? Are you not willing to trust 
the sovereign States upon terms different from 
those whiah you would impose upon private 
banks? I have confidence in the fidelity and in- 
tegrity of the people, and of their State govern- 
ments. I hold them in infinitely higher esteem 
than I do any private local corporation, be that 
corporation made up of whatever men or class of 
men itmay. I will not go ahead of events to call 
in question the honesty of the people, and of the 
State governments, which are under the people’s 
immediate influence, to give preference and pre- 
cedence to your local, trading, bank corporations. 
I have, on the contrary, full and entire faith in 
the State governments. I believe they are inca- 
oo of entering into any relationship with the 


ederal Government, and proving treacherous to , 


that relationship. I believe no assurance which 
any State government of this Union shall give to 
the Federal Government, and no expectation 
which the people of this country shall raise 
through their respective State governments 1n re- 
lation to the public deposits, will be violated, 
under any circumstances. No, sir, I would deal 
with them in good faith, and in good faith will 
oer fulfill their every obligation. : 
ut, it is different when 7p come to the pri- 
vate banks; of them I would exact, as this bill 
poses to do, further and additional securities. 
verything between them and the Government 
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must be matter of contract, and nothing should | 


be left to mere good will on their part. Bind 
them to the performance of your requirements, as 

ou would bind any individual whose only mo- 
tive of serving you is notoriously his private 
interest, and not the public welfare. I would 
create no greater dependence on the part of the 


Government upon these local corporations than || 


js indispensably requisite for the convenience of 


Government; and to the full extent that the States || 


can be preferred as public depositories of your 
surplus moneys, I would prefer them. 

Sir, I reason on this subject from what I am 
sure will be the voice of the people of Maine, 


and brought down to its simple elements. For 
jnstance, the Federal Government has a single 
deposit bank in the State of Maine—a local, 
money-making institution, owned by private in- 
dividuals. This bank has now, and will have 
hereafter, if no better system be adopted by us, 
the exclusive benefit and control of all the public 
moneys placed or left on deposit within the State 
of Maine, to be used when and how it is that in- 
stitution’s good pleasure to use it, and without 
any consultation with the poeple atlarge. Now, 
the question put to the people of Maine by the 
provisions of the bill is, do you prefer making 
the present deposit bank in Maine the exclusive 
keepersand managers of some hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of the public moneys, or do you 
prefer to take a large portion of it, which the Fed- 
eral Government has no immediate use of, into 
your own immediate keeping and control, for the 
common benefit of the whole State? I believe that 
the people of Maine would prefer to have the use 
and benefit of so much of these funds as the Fed- 
eral Government does not need, to be managed 
for their common benefit, than to have it deposited 
with any private corporation in existence. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG here called Mr. Smita 
to order. He said it was not in order for the 
gentleman from Maine to discuss the merits of 
the bill, and on this ground he called to order. 

The SPEAKER said the proposition was to 
commit the bill with instructions, and the Chair 
could not interpose to arrest debate on the sub- 
ject of the instructions. 

Mr. SMITH said he was proceeding to illus- 
trate the effect of amending the bill of the Senate 
as proposed; to bring the operation of the amend- 
ment home to the interests of the people of his 
own State. , 

Mr. CAMBRELENG again rose, and said, if 
the gentleman from Maine was allowed to discuss 
- a of the bill, he should claim the right 
of reply. 

The SPEAKER said he could not discover that 
the gentleman from Maine was out of order. 

r. SMITH said he hoped and desired that 
the gentleman from New York would reply, if 
he wished to do so. The Chair has decided that 
I am not out of order in my course of remark. | 
was carrying my illustrations home to the inter- 
ests of my own constituents. Perhaps I go too 
near home to the condition of things in the State 
of New York also. Be it as it may, I go for the 
bill of the Senate as a whole. 

Another reason offered for dividing this bill 
(and it has been suggested by the honorable gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, [Mr. Dickerson,] who 
says he is in favor of both parts of the bill) is, that 
the one part may not be put in jeopardy by the 
other part of the bill. Now, sir, 1 am opposed 
to a division of the bill, that neither part may 
be put in jeopardy by being separate from the other. 
The strength of each is essential to the safety of 
the other; and the two parts being adapted to the 
purpose of securing to the people at large the 
safest and most useful deposit of the surplus 
moneys of their Government, ought to stand or 
fall together. They are framed with special refer- 
ence to each other. What gentleman would dis- 
e of the whole of the public moneys among 
ocal corporations upon the terms proposed by 
the first part of the bill? And yet what gentle- 
man is unwilling to dis of a portion of those 
funds in the manner thus provided? The first 
part of the bill. provides that the local banks shall 
pay for a certain portion of the public deposits 
received by them only two per cent. per annum 
interest, in addition to the services to be performed 
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by them for Government in transfers of the pub- 


| other. The amount to be reserved by this depos- 

it bill in local banks for this operation, is five 
millions of dollars. Sir, I accord my cordial sup- 

ort to this arrangement. But I would not do so 
| if these banks were to have in deposit THE WHOLE 
| of the public moneys, say from THIRTY to FIFTY 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. Two percent, interest only 
on such an amount, though added to their aggre- 
gate of services for the Government, would not be 
a judicious nor just arrangement for the public 
Treasury. Four per cent. interest, under such a 


country by these local institutions, would be 


| nearer right, and might well be afforded. But the 


bill has been made to conform, in the particular 
of interest to be exacted of local banks, to the 


| comparatively small amount of deposits with 
which they are allowed to operate, and from || 


which they are allowed to derive benefit, and not 





with reference to the aggregate of surplus. 

Sir, I have another reason to influence my mind 
most decidedly against a division of this bill. 
The vast amount of public money which your 
Treasury is ‘accumulating will, in my opinion, be 
far more safe and secure in charge of the State 
governments than in the keeping of the local 
banks. I am willing to confide five millions of 
dollars to the keeping of local banks, judiciously 
selected over the country, and under the provis- 
ions of this bill—that amount having been ad- 
judged sufficiently large to answer all current 


demands upon the Treasury, aided by the current | 


revenue of the nation after the Ist of January 
next. But I am not willing to confide an aggre- 


gate of forty or fifty millions of the public rev- | 


enue—the whole sum of your nation’s income— 


companies, be they managed or owned whereso- 
ever, and by whomsoever they may. I do not 


believe that such an enormous amount of public | 
money, thus distributed and deposited, would be 


secure. With your State governments—with 
men immediately responsible to the watchful eye 
of the people, and interested only in promoting 
the — good by its use—it would be, to say 
the least, far more secure, and, in my opinion, 
perfectly secure. What more can gentlemen re- 
quire? Whatmore can the people require at our 
hands? This is the measure proposed by the 
Senate bill now before the House. 

Sir, I am influenced, in coming to the convic- 
tion which I entertain against both the propriety 
and expediency of dividing this bill, by yet another 
consideration. 
tion of the millions which are to be deposited 
under this bill will, in my opinion, be far more 
advantageously enjoyed by the people at large, 
by all classes of citizens, if confided to the care 
and control of the State governments, than if 
confided to the management of private corpora- 
tions. 


the others are ever actuated by their private ad- 
vantage and considerations of individual gain. 
Sir, I do not conceive that it is practicable for 
local banks, however disposed, to accept this 
money, and use it to the extent of benefit to the 
public at large that it ought to be so used, and to 
| the extent that your State governments, and the 
people acting through the State governments, 
can and will use it. This is with me a ver 

weighty consideration, and cannot but be so with 
others, who have a due regard in this matter to 
the business of the country. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I hope this great 
national measure will not be defeated by the ac- 
tion now proposed to be had upon it, 
measure which is called for by public sentiment; 
a measure which, if | were permitted to allude to 
the proceedings of the other branch of Congress, 
I might say, has been sent to us BY AN UNPRE- 
CEDENTED UNANIMITY On the part of that body. I 
am for itasa whole. It may be, and doubtless 
is, susceptible of amendment in some of its de- 
tails. For all essential amendments to make it 
perfect, without destroying the system of keeping 
| the public moneys proposed by it, I will cheer- 
| fally go; but all other changes of the bill I feel 
bound to resist. 





lic moneys from one point of the Union to the | 


It is this: ‘The use and distribu- | 


It is a | 
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» VOI > people | Sweeping control and use of the revenues of the || 
when the question is stated in its simple form, || 
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THE DEPOSIT BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. 7. H. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 


} In Senate, June 18, 1836. 


| Mr. BENTON rose and said that about this 
| time two years ago the Senate was engaged in 
| proclaiming the danger of a bankrupt Treasury, 
| and in proving to the people that utter ruin must 
ensue from the removal of the deposits from the 
| Bank of the United States. The same Senate, 
| nothing abated in its confidence from the failure 
of former predictions, is now engaged in celebrat- 
| ing the prosperity of the country, and proclaim- 
ing a surplus of forty and fifty and sixty millions 
of dollars in that same Treasury which so short 
a time since they believed was going to be bank- 
| rupt. Both occupations are my unfortunate. 
Our Treasury is in no more danger of bursting 
| from distension now than it was of collapsing 
from depletion then. The ghost of the panic was 
driven from this Chamber in May, 1834, by the 
report of Mr. Taney, showing that all the sources 
of the national revenue were in their uswal rich 
and bountiful condition, and that there was no 
danger of bankruptcy; the speech and statement, 
so brief and perspicuous, just delivered by the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Wrigat,] will 
perform the same office upon the distribution 
spirit, by showing that the appropriations of the 
session will require a as much money as the 
| public Treasury will be found to contain. The 
present exaggerations about the surplus will have 
their day, like the panic about an empty Treas- 
ury had its day; and time, which corrects all 
things, will show the enormity of these errors, 





'| which excite the public mind and stimulate the 
. } 
upon any terms of interest whatever, to the keep- | 


ing and management of local and private banking | 


public — for a division of forty, fifty, and 
sixty millions of surplus treasure. 

I have several objections (said Mr. B.) to this 
measure; and the first is, that two distinct sub- 
jects are conjoined in the same bill. One part 
of the bill is to regulate the keeping of the public 
money in the local banks; the other part, under 
the disguise of a deposit, is to make a distribution 
of the public money among the several States. 
that law is founded 
in equity and wisdom) forbids the junction of 
different subjects in the same bill; it requires 
them to be disjoined, and each subject put into a 
bill by itself, whenever the diversity and incon- 
gruity is detected. The incongruity in this bill 
1s easily detected, and was early objected to. It 
was objected to on the second reading, a vote 
taken, and a decision had according to what was 
right and proper. That vote was in favor of dis- 
junction. The two subjects were disjoined; and 
a committee was directed to put them into sepa- 
rate bills. This was in the afternoon, too late 
for the accomplishment of the order that evening; 
a night intervened—new lights broke upon the 





minds of Senators; the vote of disjunction was 
The one is interested and watchful in ac- | 


complishing the greatest good of the whole people; | 


reversed ; and the divorced subjects were solemnly 
reunited. What was done by a majority of three 
in the evening was reversed by a majority of one 
in the morning. 

That these subjects are of different natures, 
admit of different decisions, and may be acted 
upon at different times, is perfectly clear from a 
view of their provisions. One is a genera! and 
permanent law; the other a special and tempo- 
rary arrangement. One requiresimmediate action; 


| 
| 
} the other ought not to be acted upon until all the 
|| appropriations are made. 


One is to take effect 
instanter; the other not till next year. One is 
| what it professes to be, a regulation of the de- 
osits; the other is what it does not profess to 
| be, a distribution of the revenue. 
| pas, and have a perfect operation, without the 
aid of the other. Either may be rejected, and no 
detriment ensue to the other. One may be post- 
poned to the next session without inconvenience 


Either muy 








to any interest, and with positive advantage to 
the action of Congress upon it; the other cannot 
be postponed without offense to the public mind, 
| injury to the public service, und dereliction of 
our legislative duty. Against the conjunction of 
subjects so dissimtlar, conscience revolts, correct 
| feeling rebels, and parliamentary law has planted 
| its cannon. Itis in vain to call it a deposit with 
‘the States. The abuse, perversion, misapplica- 
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tion, and violation of language in calling that 
which is a distribution to the States a deposit with 
the States, can neither alter the thing nor conceal 
its design; and the attempt to coerce support, 
deter opposition, or involve in odium, by —— 
a measure of questionable propriety with one o 


acknowledged expediency, might be lost upon || dictate of individual discretion, should prevail. | 
cr | It concerns the currency of the country, and law | 


some, if not on al 

I have some objections to the deposit bill proper, 
as it now stands; but they are objections of de- 
tail, and such as would admit of remedy, and 
might have been easily obviated, had it not been 
for the impatience of the majority to pass the bill 
as itis. One of these objections is to the clause 
which confers authority on the Secretary of the 
Treasury to establish branches of the State banks, 
under the name of agencies, in the States which 
have no banks; that is to say, in the State of 
Missouri; it being well known to everybody that 
Missouri is the only State in the Union which 
finds itself in the category which the conferring 
of the authority implies. To the investiture of 
this authority in any officer, or the exercise of 
such authority by any Congress, I wholly object; 
and that for numerous and cogent reasons. Con- 
gress has no authority to establish banks within 
the States, much less to intrude upon a State the 
branch of a bank from another State. It is an 
interference with the domestic policy of a State 
to do so, and compelling her to have a bank 
against her will. Itisa leopantion to the State 
of one of her sovereign powers; for, by virtue of 
her right to regulate ber internal affairs, she can 
exclude all moneyed and banking agencies from 
her borders, by her own legislation, as many 
States have done; but in this case her legislation 
would not be sovereign, like that of other States, 
upon the same point, but would be subordinate 
to the decision of the Federal judiciary; for the 
agency being established under a law of Congress, 
would bring the action of the State law, and the 
decision of the State courts, under the controlling 
scepter of the Federal judges. Itis an apparent 
surrender of the constitutional objection to a Bank 
of the United States; for it is admitted that State 
banks are indispensably necessary to the Federal 
Government, then it follows that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may provide for its own necessities with- 
out being dependent on the States. The Secretary 
is not limited in the choice of the banks, whose 
agencies he may establish in Missouri; and some 
Secretary, not the present one, might refresh 
Whigism in the State by sending us a limb from 
the Pennsylvania United States Se or a scion 
from some one of the litter, founded on paper 
and property, now in the process of renewed 
incorporation in this opulent and bank-bearing 
District. 

The consent of the State is not required to the 
admission of this agency, although, at the very 
last session of her Legislature, as at precedin 
sessions, she refused to charter a bank for herself. 
Finally, this provision goes to legalize the estab- 
lishment of an agency of an Ohio bank in the 
town of St. Louis, now in operation there as a 
bank of discount and deposit and of circulation; 
when the utmost argument in favor of the federal 
necessities would not extend beyond a bank of 
deposit only. That agency was established in 
St. Louis without my knowledge or consent, and 
without the consent of the State Legislature. The 
right of the Legislature to expel it would be com- 
plete if this law was not passed; if it passes, then 
the statute of the State will be liable to the same 
revision and reversal which took place on the Vir- 
ginia statute in the case of Cohen and the lottery 
tickets. Having mentioned the agency at St. 
Louis, I deem it right to add that the officers who 
have charge of it have shown every disposition 
to deserve the good will of the inhabitants, and 
to promote the policy of the Government in the 
diffusion of gold. 

The other part of the deposit bill proper to 
which I object is the want of a clause requiring 
the deposit banks to keep on hand a certain 
amount of specie, bearing some reasonable aver- 
rage, fixed proportion to their immediate liabili- 
ties. The bil was drawn with such a clause; 
but it was the will of the majority to strike it 
out, and to substitute the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, for the time being, for 
the proposed legal enactment. The proportion 





| 








of specie on hand in the several deposit banks is 
_now to be whatever may be satisfactory to the 
officer at the head of the Treasury. To this I 
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| of any Secretary, I hold it to be a case in which 
| the inflexible rule of law, and not the variable 


should 
which 
well as to personal temperament. A hard money 
| Secretary would require a heavy proportion of 
specie; a paper-system Secretary would be con- 
| tent withavery light proportion. Besides, some 
of the deposit banks need regulation upon this 
pointat present. Some of them are far in arrear 
of what would be deemed a safe proportion of 
specie, and threatening the Treasury with another 
edition of *‘ unavailable funds.’’ As a whole, 
they are far behind the point of specie responsi- 
| bility at which the Bank of the United States 
| stood at the time of the removal of the deposits, 
though some are up to that mark, or above it; 
_ but, as a whole, (and it 1s in that point of view 
_ that the public is concerned,) they are far behind 

it. On the Ist day of October, 1833, when the 
| deposits were removed, the immediate liabilities 
of the United States Bank, in public and private 
| deposits and in its circulation, was $37,105,465, 
/and the specie on hand was $10,663,441; being 
| at the rate of more than one to four. 

At the close of the last month, which is the 
date of the latest returns of the deposit banks, 
their immediate liabilities in the same items— 
public and private deposits, and circulation— 
was $84,401,880, and the gold and silver on hand 
was $10,202,245; being at the rate of less than 
one to eight. This certainly is a progress in the 
wrong direction for us, who have undertaken to 
strengthen the gold and silver foundations of the 
currency. It is traveling 6n the wrong end of 
the road, and that rather fast. The rejection from 
the bill of the clause which was intended to hold 
the deposit banks up to the possession of a cer- 
tain fixed proportion of specie, looks like an 
abandonment of our hard money professions, and 
a relapsing tendency into the wide and bottom- 
| less ocean of paper. Itis certainly a great decline 
from the doctrines of President Jackson’s mes- 
| sage of December last—those doctrines which 


overn jhe currency. 
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j 
| 
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| were then hailed with apenas by an im- 


mense majority of the American people, and 
received as landmarks in the whole Democratic 
camp, and in which the President expressly 
treated the regulation of the deposits as the reg- 


‘ulation of the currency, and looked to the in- 


creased circulation of gold and silver, and the 
suppression of all bank notes under twenty dol- 
lars, as two of the great results which were to 
flow from the connection of the Federal Treasury 
with the local banks, and the consequent influence 
of the Government over the currency. Hear his 
words: 





** Connected with the condition of the finances, and the 
flourishing state of the country in all its branches of indus- 
try, it is pleasing to witness the advantages which have 
already been derived from the recent laws regulating the 
value of the gold coinage. These advantages will be more 
apparent in the course of the next year, when the branch 
mints authorized to be established in North Carolina, 


| Georgia, and Louisiana shall have gone into operation. 


Aided, as it is hoped they will be, by further reforms in the 
banking systems of the States, and by judicious regulations 
on the part of Congress, in relation to the custody of the 
public moneys, it may be confidently anticipated that the 
use of gold and silver as a circulating medium will become 
general in the ordinary transactions connected with the 
labor of the country. The great desideratum in mpdern 


| times is, an efficient check on the power of banks, prevent- 
| ing that excessive issue of press whence arise those fluc- 





tuations in the standard of value which render uncertain 
the rewards of labor.” * = * * * ‘Tthas been 
seen that, without the agency of a great moneyed monopo- 


ly, the revenue can be collected, and conveniently and 


safely applied toall the purposes of the public expenditure. 
It is also ascertained that, instead of being necessarily made 
to promote the evils of an unchecked paper system, the 
management of the revenue can be made auxiliary to the 
reform which the Legislatures of several of the States have 
already commenced in regard to the ion of small 


bills, and which has only to be fostered by regulations 
on er to secure a practical return to the 
caer A 
Sadimhontion=. tt trae cectaahen 
and custody a source of credit to them, will increase 
the security which the States provide for a faithful execu- 


tion of their trusts, by multiplying the scrutinies to which 
their operations and accounts will be . Thus dis 


posed, as well from interest as the obligation of their char- 


a She It is a case in | 
iscretion is subordinate to systems, as | 


| 








| 
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ters, it cannot be doubted that such conditions as 
may see fit to adopt respectir 
tutions, with a view tothe g’ 


Congress 
the deposits in these insti- 
ual disuse of the small bills, 


! i on || will be cheerfully complied with, and that we shall 
| object; because, without reference to the opinions || gain, in place of the Bank of the United States, a gentlest 


|| reform of the whole paper system of the country. If, b 


this policy, we can ultimately witness the suppression of 
all bank bills below TWeNTY DOLLaRs, it is apparent that 


| GOLD and SILVER will take their place, and become the 


principal circulating medium in the common business of 
the country. The attainment of such a result will form an 
era in the history of our country which will be dwelt upon 
with delight by every true friend of its liberty and inde- 
pendence. It will lighten the great Tax which our PareR 
SYsTeM has so long collected from the earnings of labor, 
and do more to revive and perpetuate those habits of econo- 
7 and simplicity, which are so congenial to the character 
of republicans, than all the legislation which has yet been 


attempted.” 

_ The rejection of the clause referred to, (con- 
tinued Mr. B.,) has lost the advantages so confi- 
dently looked to by the President in this wise and 
patriotic message. Nothing is done in this de- 
posit bill to fulfill his enlightened and noble views; 
nothing to enlarge and extend the specie basis; 
nothing to promote the diffusion of gold; nothing 
to effect the suppression of notes under twenty 


| dollars; nothing to check the paper system; noth- 


ing to regulate the currency. On the contrary, we 
have a virtual abandonment of all control over the 
moneyed system, and a virtual surrender of the 
constitutional power and the constitutignal duty 
of Congress over the currency to the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the private 
and interested arrangements of the deposit banks. 

I now come, Mr. President, (continued Mr. 


| B.,) to the second subject in the bill—the distri- 


bution feature—and to which the objections are, 
not of detail, but of principle; but which objec- 
tions are so strong in the mind of myself and 


| some friends, that, far from shrinking from the 
| contest, and sneaking away in our little minority 


of six, where we were left last evening, we come 
forward with unabated resolution to renew our 
opposition, and to signalize our dissent, and anx- 
ious to have it known that we contended to the last 
against the seductions of a measure, specious to 
the view and tempting to the taste, but fraught 
with mischief and fearful consequences to the 
character of this Government, and to the stability 
and harmony of this Confederacy. These objec- 
tions lie to the thirteenth section of the bill, which 
is in these words: 

‘Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the money 
which shall be in the Treasury of the United States on the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
reserving the sum of five millions of dollars, shall be depos- 
ited with the several States, in proportion to their respect- 
ive representation in the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the Congress of the United States; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall deliver the same to such 
persons as the several States may authorize to receive it, 
on receiving certificates of deposit, signed by the compe- 
tent authorities of such State, each for such amount, and 


| in such form as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre 


scribe, which shall set forth and express the obligation of 
the State to pay the amount thereof to the United States, 
or their assigns ; and which said certificate it shall be com- 
— for the Secretary of the Treasury, in the name and 

half of the United States, to sell and assign, whenever 
it shall be necessary, for want of other money in the 
Treasury, to meet appropriations made by Congress, all 
sales and assignments, however, to be ratable, and in just 


; and equal proportions, among all the States, according to 


the amounts received by them respectively; and all such 
certificates of deposit shall be subject to, and shal! bear an 
interest of, five per centum per annum, payable half yearly, 
from the time of such sale and assignment, and shall be 
redeemable at the pleasure of the States issuing the 
same.’? 

Stripping this enactment of statutory verbiage, 
and collecting the provisions of the section into 
a single view, and they seem to be these: 1. The 
public moneys, above a specified sum, are to be 
deposited’ with the States in a specified ratio. 
2. The States are to give certificates of deposit, 
payable to the United States, but no time or con- 
tingency is fixed for the payment. 3. The Sec- 
reyary of the Treasury is to sell and assign the 
certificates, limited to aratable proportion of each, 
when necessary to meet appropriations made by 
Congress. 4. The certificates so assigned are to 
bear an interest of five per cent., payable half 
yearly. 5. To bear no interest before assign- 
ment. 6. The principal to be payable at the 
pleasure of the State. 

This, Mr. President, is the enactment; and 
what is such an enactment? Sir, I will tell you 
what itis. It is, in name, a deposit; in form, 
a loan; in essence and design, a distribution. 
Names cannot alter things; and it is as idle to 
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ale gifta deposit as it would be to call a stab | this thirteenth section is, in substituting the word 
of the dagger a kiss of the lips. It is a distribu- peposit for the word pistrisute. Here it is: 


system, and fraught with new burdens upon the 
customs and upon the lands; taken as a fiction to 
Resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of || avoid the Constitution, as a John Doe and Rich- 

the United States providing for a distribution of the sur- || ard Roe invention to convey a gift under the 


plus revenues among the several States and Territories, || name of TT flee istri io 
until the year eighteen hundred and forty-three. . oe depc sit, and to effect a distribution 


| under the disguise of a loan; and it is an artifice 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of || . ie os ; ear 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, two || which make 8 derision of the Constitution, lets 
thirds of both Houses concurring, ‘That the following amend- || down the Senate from its lofty station, and pro- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States be proposed | vides a facile way for doing anything that any 
fled by three fourths of said Legisiaturce shall be vatid to || CONSTeSS may choose to do in all time to come. 
: i segis es a 2 Vi : ‘ : . : 
all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution : That It < only to de pose one word and install another, 
the money remaining in the Treasury at the end of each || It is merely to change a name, and the frowning 
year, till the first of January, eighteen hundred and forty- || Constitution immediately smiles on the late for- 
or deducting therefrom the sum of dollars, || bidden attempt, 
shall be annually distributed among the several States and r Dai + 
Territories, including the District of Columbia; and that, To the Federal Government the consequences 
for this purpose, the sum to be annually distributed shall of these distributions must be deplorable and de- 
be divided into a number of shares equal to the number of || structive. It must be remitted to the helpless 
being, with the addition of two for each Territory andtwo || condition of the old Confederacy, depending for 
’ adi ( ps 3 yy . . ° 
for the District of Columbia; and there shall be allotted to || '°S supplies upon the voluntary contributions of 
each State a number of shares equal to the number of Sen- || the States. Worse than depending upon the vol- 
ators and Representatives to which it is at the time entitled || untary contributions, it will be left to the gratui- 
in Congress: and to the Territories, including the District || toys leavings, to the eleemosynary crumbs, which 
of Columbia, two shares each.* : = , 
Havi h hi ded d F b remain upon the table after the feast of the States 
aving shown: this pretended deposit to be a@ || is over. God grant they — not prove to be 
the feasts of the Lapithe and Centaurs! But the 
States will be served first; and what remains may 


distribution in disguise, and to be a mere evasion 
of the Constitution, Mr. B. proceeded to examine 
go to the objects of common defense and national 
concern for which the Confederacy was framed, 


the consent of two parties, leaving to one the || its effects, and to trace its ruinous consequences 
rights of ownership, and imposing on the other || Upon the Federal Government and the States. It 
the duties of trustee. The depositor retains the || iS brought forward as a temporary measure, as a |} and for which the power of raising money was 
right of property, and reserves the privilege of | single operation, as a thing to be done but once; || confided to Congress. The distribution bills 
resumption; the depository is bound to restore, || but what career, either for good or for evil, ever || will be passed first, and the appropriation bills 
But here the right of property is parted with; the || Stopped with the first step? It is the first step |) afterwards; and every appropriation will be cut 
privilege of resumption is surrendered; the obli- | which costs the difficulty; that taken, the second | down to the lowest point, and kept off to the 
gation to render back is not imposed. On the || becomes easy, and repetition habitual. Let this | last moment. To stave off as long as possible, 
| to reduce as low as possible, to defeat whenever 
possible, will be the tactics of Federal legislation, 


tion of the revenues, under the name of a de- 

osit, and under the form of a loan, It isknown 
to be so, and is intended to be so; and all this 
verbiage about a deposit is nothing but the device 
and contrivance of those who have been for 

ears endeavoring to distribute the revenues, 
sometimes by the land bill, sometimes by direct 
propositions, and sometimes b proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Finding all these 
modes of accomplishing the object met and frus- 
trated by the Constitution, they fall upon this 
invention of a deposit, and exult in the success 
of an old scheme under anewname. That it is | 
no deposit, but a free gift, and a regular distribu- | 
tion, is clear and demonstrable, not only from | 
the avowed principles, declared intentions, and 
systematic purposes of those who conduct the 
pill, but also from the means devised to. effect | 
their object. Names are nothing. The thing | 
done gives character to the transaction; and the | 
imposition of an erroneous name cannot change | 
that character. This is no deposit. It has no 
feature, no attribute, nocharacteristic, no quality 
of adeposit. The deposit is a trust, requiring | 





| 
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| 
| 







reach is. Our Treasury warrant cannot pursue future distributions will be common and regular. 
it. The States are to keep the money, free of Every presidential election will bring them, and 
iotets one is eantet - a eppraprinions, rant sem. Sevens. 40 Eo oe ee 
, is—to do ’ 
pang cae pus Pee’ No! bat to sell || from the public granaries, went on to the exhibi- 
and assign the certificate; and the State is to pay tions of games and shows, the remission of debts, 
he amgnecanineresthalf year and ue rine agency of money ands and provisions, ant 
“ eases. ° : —e 
aw aan 7 sapsinsinhe will never be made. || 8nd the diadem of empire was put up at auction, 
The members siimaons are not yet born—the and knocked down to the last and highest bidder. 
race of representatives are not yet known—who erat St Coenens, SNR not Fee —_— 
i pg apreoprietione for: manson siijorin toe will it be cae bbe will look ta the caaiiieten 
ou 1eir own e treasuries. 
re om a ee revived, or the price of public for the magnitude of their distributions, instead 
land be raised. Sooner will the assignability of || Of looking to them for the qualifications which 
shossanieecanihe tapenade iar Soeicnetiors| MOETE  ceacaamuces of this. distednaion ot 
gency will never arrive on which the Secretary sanune ee the nt coo aakaniac. ind Gabe. 
It is complicating the Federal and State systems, 
and multiplying their points of contact and haz- 
the certificates will all be canceled by one gen- anne “ Reine. sae pregeneens: aNNON, 
eral, unanimous, harmonious vote in Congress. eee ne th ay ae hi ch lati , 
The gun of depen keh man fete | faire Gas thn cabling he rly 
t $ very 0 ‘bt : n; 
eno mp = -- es ee = “ta critical between friends, embarrassing between a 
need io bm gif om the bgining., ‘Ths | inte and cca tnd emineny dango 
will Seshe-one.nt, Soe fies ebegins,. Aad now, head. It isa relation always deprecated in our 
how unbecoming in the Senate to practice this Tederel tercas The landc dit pag a: 
mneirt — motehy « we pn mene-en a shelioned > 7 lati fifteen eal aie ie get 
not be t » oO ’ 
~~ the i hcatdanmeentre? an aes rid of the relation of debtor and creditor between 
this bill, will not admit of a distribution of the || the Federal Government and the citizens of the 
pit pear Notfurther back than we mest session, mc ype yer se sans pallens ne tents Oho 
in att t of t t ° 
mastic hn tm ges ne collection of a large debt from numerous individ- 
Constitution to permit this identical distribution aA sone — ee a penne. 
; ns . 
cane ee ee ae debtor, and more, if all the States become in- 
it is discovered that a change of names will do as || debted together! Any attempt to collect the debt 
well as a change of the Constitution. Strike would be attended first with ill blood, then with 
out the word ‘* distribute’? and insert the word || cancellation. It must be the representatives of 
‘deposit,’ and, incontinently, the impediment ipuerenes nasne to — ne ——— —— 
is removed; the constitutional difficulty is sur- || Ce" is they would not do. ey wou 
mommiads the division of the mane - mare pe gotm camp be < paclgelpting vi = “e ous 
t least i ° ( i — 
haa a enmeies —_ ne mH money for the general purposes of the Confeder- 
mie soba hough at te invention of the Seo oe nk rou eProps Th 
-commit . t ° : n 
mitted c a very ouanatined ee amend- || ury- Taxation would first be resorted to, and 
ing the Constitution, and stich a ong as the the tariff and the public lands would become the 
framers of that instrument never happened to || fountain of supply to the Federal Government. 
think of. Is this fancy, or is it fact? are we legis- Taken as a real transaction—as a deposit with || a cent to day; and those who have kept them 
lating, or amusing ourselves with phantasma- || the States, or a loan of the States—as this meas- || off, now coolly turn upon us, and say the money 
goria? Can we forget that we now have upon || Ure professes to be, and it is fraught with conse- | cannot be expended i ea that, on 
the Calendar a proposition to amend the Consti- || quences adverse to the harmony of the federal | the Ist of January, it must fall into the surplus 
tution, to effect this very distribution, and that | fund to be divided. 


the only difference between-that resolution and * Submitted by Mr. Catuoon. | Of the bills passed, many of the most essential 





and when at last. some object of national ex- 
penditure has miraculously run the gauntlet of 
all these assaults, and escaped the perils of these 
multiplied dangers, behold the enemy still ahead, 
and the recapture which awaits the devoted ap- 
propriation, in the shape of an unexpended bal - 
ance, on the Ist day of January then nextensuing. 
Thus it is already: distribution has occupied us 
all the session. A proposition to amend the 
Constitution, to enable us to make the division, 
was brought in in the first month of the session. 
The land bill followed, and engrossed months to 
the exclusion of national defense. Then came 
the deposit scheme, which absorbs the remainder 
of the session. For nearly seven months we 
have been occupied with distribution, and the 
| Senate has actually passed two bills to effect the 
| same object, and to divide the same identical 
& Two bills to divide money, while one 


is to assign; so the deposit will stand as a loan 
forever without interest. At the end of some 
years the nominal transaction will be rescinded; 


bill cannot be got through for the great objects 
of national defense named in the Constitution. 
We are now near the end of the seventh month 
of the session. The day named by the Senate 
for the termination of the session is long passed 
| by; the day fixed by the two Houses is close at 
| hand. The year is half gone, and the season 
for labor largely lest; yet what is the state of the 
general, national, and most essential ap ropria- 
| tions? Not a shilling is yet voted for fortifica- 
| tions; not a shilling for the ordnance; nothing 
for filling the empty ranks of the skeleton army; 
nothing for the new Indian treaties; nothing for 
the continuation of the Cumberiand road; nothing 
for rebuilding the burnt down Treasury; nothing 
for the custom-house in New Orleans; nothing 
| for extinguishing the rights of private corpo- 
rators in the Louisville canal, and making that 
reat thoroughfare free to the commerce of the 
est; nothing for the western armory and arse- 
: in the States which have none; nothing for 


nee 





the extension of the circuit court system to the 
new States of the West and Southwest; nothing 
for improving the Mint machinery; nothing for 
keeping the Mints regularly supplied with metais 
for coining; nothing for the new toarine hospi- 
tals; nothing for the expenses of the visitors now 
gone to the Military Academy; nothing for the 
chain of posts and the military road along the 
western and northwestern frontiers. . these, 
| and a long list of other objects, remain without 
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character have been delayed for months, to the 
great injury of individuals and of the public ser- 
vice. Clerks and salaried officers have been bor- 
rowing money at usury to support their families, 
while we, wholly absorbed with dividing sur- 
»luses, were withholding from them their stipu- 
fated wages. Laborersat Harper’s Ferry armory 


have been without money to go to market for their | 


families, and some had lived three weeks without 
meat, because we must attend to the distribution 
bills before we can attend to the pay bills. Dis- 
bursing officers have raised money on their own 


. aecount to 7 the want of cpap 
t | has but just | 


Even the annual Indian annuity bi 
got through; the Indians even—the poor Indians, 
as they were wont to be called—even they have 
had to wait, in wantand misery, for the annual 
stipends solemnly guarantied a treaties. All 
this has already taken place under the deplorable 
influence of the distribution spirit; but this is not 
all that has taken place. Something more omi- 


nous has yet occurred; something which an- | 
nounces a fundamental change in the policy of | 
the Senate, and the approaching abandonment of 


the great objects for which the Confederacy was 
framed. We all recollect, an® the country also 
will recollect, the two months in the fore part of 
this session spent in crimination and recrimina- 
tion for the loss of the fortification bill of the last 


year. We all recollect, and if we did not, the | 


ee speeches would remind us, how emu- 
ously we vied with each other in patriotic pro- 
testations, in repudiating blame for the loss of 
that bill, and in favor oT national defense. We 
all remember, and if we did not the Journal will 
testify for us, how unanimously we adopted a 
resolution to devote the revenue and the stock 
from the Bank of the United States, and all that 
the object required, to the sacred task of prepar- 
ing, in time of peace, for a state of war; and how 
we called upon the President to order reports to 
be made to us from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to apprise us of allthat was wanting. This 
was in Pobrenrys the answers came in March, 
and showed us that more would be wanting than 
all the surpluses would ever supply. Inconti- 


nently, upon the view of these reports, the tone | 


of the Senate changed ; and these objects of national 
defense, which had so lately received the homage 
of their applause, and the pledge of their support, 
become useless, ridiculous, extravagant, vision- 
ary projects! They were no longer worth atten- 
tion, and to attack and decry them has now be- 


come the fashion. Notacentis yet appropriated; | 


and by this new fangled conception of a distribu- 


tion bill—this lease, entry, and ouster concern— 


whatever is appropriated is to be recaptured on 
the Ist day ot Jeniney next. 
lution which we adopted in February, which will 
show how the question of national defense stood 
then; the votes and speeches for a month past, 
will show how it stands now: 


* Resolved, That so much of the revenue of the United 
States and the dividends of stock receivable from the Bank 


ought to be set apart and applied to the general detense 
and permanent security of the country. 

** Resolved, That the President be requested to cause the 
Senate to be informed— 

**}. The probable amount that would be necessary for 
fortifying the lake, maritime, and gulf frontier of the United 
States, and such points of the land frontier as may require 
permanent fortifications. 

“2. The probable amount that would be necessary to 
construct an adequate number of armories and arsenals in 
the United States, and to supply the States with field 
artillery (especially brass field-pieces) for their militia, and 
with side-arms and pistols for their cavalry. 

3. The probable amount that would be necessary to 
supply the United States with the ordnance, arms, and 
munitions of war, which a proper regard to self-defense 
would require to be always on hand. 

“4. The probable amount that would be necessary to 
place the naval defenses of the United States (including the 
increase of the Navy, navy-yards, dock-yards, and steam 
or floating batteries) upon the footing of strength and re- 
spectability which is due to the security and to the welfare 
of the Union.”’ 


The progreae which the distribution spirit has 
made in advancing beyond its own pretensions, 
is a striking feature in the history of the case, and 
ominous of what may be expected from its future 
exactions. Originally the proposition was to di- 
vide the a It was the surplus, and nothing 
but the surplus, which was to be taken; that bona 
fids and inevitable surplus which remained after 
ali the defenses were provided for, and all needed 


Here is the reso- | 
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t ; ¢ || surplus, and be carried to a fund denominated 
of the United States as may be necessary for the purpose, | 


|| to new and national objects. 


appropriations fully made. Now the defenses are 
postponed and decried; the needful appropriations 
are rejected, stinted, and deferred, til they cannot 
be used; and, instead of the surplus, it is the in- 
tegral revenue, it is the money in the Treasury, 
it is the money appropriated by law, which is to 
be seized upon and divided out. It is the unex- 
pended balances which are now the object of all 
desire and the prize of meditated distribution. 
The word surplus is not in the bill! that word, 
which has figured in so many speeches, which 
has been the subject of so much calculation, which 
has been the cause of so much delusion in the 
public mind, and of so much excited hope; that 
word is not inthe bill! Itis carefully, studiously, 
systematically excluded, and a form of expression 
is adopted to cover all the money in the Treasu- 
ry, a small sum excepted, although appropriated 
by law to the most sacred and necessary objects. 
A recapture of the appropriated money 1s intend- 
ed; om thus the very identical.money which we 
appropriate at this session is to be seized upon 
on the first om! of January, torn away from the 
objects to which they were dedicated, and absorbed 
in the fund for general distribution. And why? 
because the cormorant appetite of distribution 
grows as it feeds, and becomes more ravenous as 
it gorges. It set out for the surplus; now it takes 
the unexpended balances save five millions; next 
year it will take all. But it is sufficient to con- 
template the thing as it is; it is sufficient to con- 
template this bill as seizing upon the unexpended 
balances on the first day of January, regardless 
of the objects to which they are appropriated; 
and to witness its effect upon the laws, the policy, 
and tbe existence of the Federal Government. 
In the first place, the appropriation laws are 
nullified, to the extent of one half, at least; for 
we all know that the appropriations of a session, 
and especially the long session, and above all the 
present session, when appropriations are system- 
atically staved off to prevent them from being 
used—we all know that under these circumstances 
about one half the money appropriated by law 
remains unexpended at the end of the year, and 
is intended to be used during the ensuing year. 
We all know that the fiscal year of the Dhited 
States does not end in December, but in Septem- 
ber; we know that the work and the service is to 
go on, and the money to be paid as it becomes 
due, without regard to the change of the calendar 
years. Two years is the limitation for an appro- 
priatiog to run; and this principle, reasonable in 
itself, is consecrated by law for forty years. Sir, 
we have law upon this subject; law founded in 
reason, adapted to the usages of work and ser- 
vice, made by our ancestors, and now standing 
in full force upon our statute-book. I allude to 
the law of March 3, 1795, approved by President 
Washington; and by whick the appropriations 
which were not exhausted upon their object 
within two calendar years after the year in which 
they are made, should then be considered as a 


the surplus fund; and thence become applicable 
Here are the pro- 
visions of the act: 

“That, in regard to any sum which shall have remained 
unexpended upon any appropriation, other than for the 
public debt, &c., or for a purpose in respect to which a 
longer duration is specially assigned by law, for more than 
two years after the expiration of the calendar year in which 
the act of appropriation shall have been passed, such ap- 
propriation shall be deemed to have ceased and been determ- 
ined ; and the sum so unexpended shall be carried to an 
account, on the books of the Treasury, to be denominated 
the surplus fund. But no appropriation shall be deemed to 
have so ceased and determined until after the year 1795, 
unless it shall appear to the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the object thereof hath been fully satisfied, in which case 
it shall be lawful for him to cause to be carried the unex- 


pended residue thereof to the said account of the surplus 
fund.” 


This is the law, made by wise men, founded 
in reason, justice, and propriety. This is the law 
by virtue of which the appropriations made at 
this session would continue for two calendar years 
after the Ist day of January next; yet this wise 
and ancient law is to be subverted, overthrown, 
nullified. Instead of two years from the Ist of 
January next, it is at midnight on the 31st of 
December next, that the unexpended balances, 
without regard to the objects for which they are 
applicable, are to be seized, sequestered, confis- 
cated, plundered, from the Federal Government, 















and given to the States. The leaving of Sve 
millions is nothing; the unexpended balances will 
be double or treble that amount. The taking 


| any part is asserting the right, and making the 





| precedent for taking the whole. Even these five 


millions, they are left from policy, and because 
it is not discreet to go the whole at once. Even 
on this remnant the friends of distribution divide 
in opinion on this floor, some saying two millions, 

r. WEBsTER,] some saying five, [Mr. Ca- 
“sy and this last sum is evidently left from 
policy. 

Such, then, is the progress of the distribution 
Spirit; a cormorant appetite, growing as it feeds, 
ravening as it gorges; seizing the appropriated 
moneys, and leaving the Federal Government to 
starve upon crumbs, and to die of inanition. But 
this appetite is not the sole cause for this seizure. 
There is another reason for it, connected with 
the movements in this Chamber, and founded in 
the deep-seated law of self-preservation. For six 
months the public mind has been stimulated with 
the story of sixty millions of surplus money in 
the Treasury; and two months ago we, the grave 
Senate of the United States, carried the rash joke 
of that illusory asseveration so far as to pass a 
bill to commence the distribution of that vast 
sum. It was the land bill which was to do it, 
commencing its swelling dividends on the first 
day of July, dealing them out every ninety days, 
and completing the splendid distribution of prizes, 
in the sixty-Four million lottery, in eighteen 
months from the commencement of the drawing. 
This was two months ago that we passed this bill, 
and all attempts then made to convince the people 
that they were deluded were vain and useless. 
Sixty-four millions they were promised; sixty- 
four millions they were to have; sixty-four mil- 
lions they began to want; and slates and pencils 
were just as busy then in figuring out the divi- 
dends of the sixty-four millions, to begin on the 
first of July, as they now are in figuring out the 
dividends under the forty, fifty, and sixty millions, 
which are to begin on the first of January next. 
And now, behold the end of the first chapter. 
The first of July is come; but the sixty-four mil- 
lions are not in the Treasury! it is not there! 
and any attempt to commence the distribution of 
that sum, according to the terms of the land bill, 
would bankrupt the Treasury, stop the Govern- 
ment, and cause Congress to be called together 
to levy taxes or make loans. So much for the 
land bill, which two months ago received all the 

raises which are now bestowed upon the deposit 

ill. So the drawing had to be oe the 
performance had to be adjourned, and the first 
of January was substituted for the first of July. 
This gives six months to go upon, and defers the 
catastrophe of the mountain in labor until the 

residential election is over. Still the first of 
Sanehey must come; and the ridicule would be 
too great if there was nothing, or next to nothing, 
to divide. And nothing, or next to err 
there would be if the appropriations were fairly 
made, and made in time, and if nothing but a 
surplus was left to divide. There would be no 
more in the deposit banks, in that event, than has 
usually been in the Bank of the United States, 
say ten, or twelve, or fourteen, or sixteen mil- 
lions, and from which, in the hands of a single 
bank, none of those dangers to the country were 
then seen which are now discovered in like sums 
in three dozen unconnected and independent 
banks. Evenafter all the délays and reductions 
in the appropriations, the surplus will now be 
but a trifle; such a trifle as must expose to ridi- 
cule, or something worse, all those who have 
tantalized the public with the expectation of forty, 
fifty, or sixty millions to divide. To avoid this 
fate, and to make up something for distribution 
then, the unexpended balances have been fallen 
upon; the law of 1795 is nullified; the fiscal year 
is changed; the policy of the Government sub- 
verted; reason, justice, propriety, outraged; all 
contracts, labor, service, salaries cut off, inter- 
rupted, or reduced; appropriations recaptured, 
and the Government paralyzed. Sir, the people 
are deceived. They are made to believe that a 
surplus only, an unavoidable surplus, is to be 
divided, when the fact is that appropriated moneys 
are to be seized. : : 

Sir, 1 am opposed to the whole policy of this 
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sasure. 1 am opposed to it as going to sap the 
randations of the Federal Government, and to 
undo the Constitution, and that by evasion, in 
int for which the Constitution was 


—* hat is that point? A Treasury! a 
Treasury ! a Treasury of its own, unconnected 


with, and independent of the States. It was for 
this that wise and patriotic men wrote, and spoke, 
and prayed for the fourteen years that intervened 
from the declaration of independence in 1776 to 
the formation of the Constitution in 1789. It 
was for this that so many appeals were so made, 
go many efforts exerted, so many fruitlessattempts 
so long repeated, to obtain from the States the 
wer of raising revenue from imports. It was 
for this that the Convention of 1787 met, and but 
for this they never would have met. The forma- 
. tion of a Federal Treasury, unconnected with 
the States and independent of the States, was the 
cause of the meeting of that Convention; it was 
the great object of its labors; it was the point to 
which all its exertions tended, and it was the 
oint at which failure would have been the failure 
of the whole object of the meeting, of the whole 
frame of the neral Government, and of the 
whole design of the Constitution. With infinite 
jabor, pains, and difficulty, they succeeded in 
erecting the edifice of the Federal Treasury; we, 
not builders, but destroyers, ‘‘ architects of ruin,’’ 
undo in a night what they accomplished in man 
years. We expunge the Federal Treasury. We 
throw the Federal Government back upon the 
States for supplies. We unhinge and undo the 
Constitution; and we effect our purpose by an 
artifice which derides, mocks, ridicules that sacred 
instrument, and opens the way to its perpetual 
evasion by every paltry performer that is able to 
dethrone one word, and exalt another in its 
place. With such objections to the thing itself, 
and to the manner of doing it, it would seem to 
be supererogatory to go into other objections; 
but there are other objections to the measure, 
worthy of being mentioned in themselves, and 
still more as showing the true character of this 
measure, that of a distribution under the name 
of a deposit. 

The assignability of these certificates is one of 

these objections. ‘They are to be assigned, when 
necessary to meet appropriations made by Con- 
gress, and then to bear five per cent. interest, 
payable half-yearly. As areality, it is injurious, 
and may be offensive to the States. No one likes 
to have his note assigned, especially when the 
assignment raises an interest where there was 
none before, and which interest is higher than 
others would require. The States of this Union 
can borrow money for less than five per centum. 
a can borrow for four, payable yearly, in 
England and Holland certainly, and probably in 
France. They can borrow the gold, bring it 
home, clear two per cent. upon the importation, 
in the present state of the exchanges, and keep 
it as long as they please; twenty, thirty, forty 
years. Surely, if States wish to Gove money, 
England and Holland are the places to obtain it; 
and a direct movement is the way to get it. As 
a reality, then, this deposit loan is a burden and 
a hardship; but it is no reality; it is no real 
transaction; but a fiction, a contrivance, a sub- 
terfuge, an evasion to elude the Constitution. 
The certificates are never to be assigned. The 
contingency on which the assignment is to be 
made will never arrive. No appropriation re- 
quiring it to be done will ever fr made. That 
appropriation would have to be made by Con- 
gress; the members of Congress represent the 
States, not the Federal Government; and their 
first care will be to defend their own constituents. 
They will not vote money to become a charge 
upon their own State treasuries, to be raised by 
a tax on the lands, houses, slaves, horses, and 
cattle of their own constituents. Either they will 
not make the appropriation at all, or they will 
first cancel the assignability of the certificate, and 
have recourse to an increased tariff, and to higher 
prices on the public lands. 

I object to the time at which this distribution is 
to be made. It is not the time at which such a 
thing should be done, if done at all. There is no 
necessity for acting now, if ever, and we are on 
the eve of a presidential election. It is an evil 
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example, which may be approved to dreadful || actual settlers; rejection of bank paper from uni- 
effect at future elections. In times less pure, less || versal receivability for public dues; these are the 
virtuous, less patriotic than the present, the pres- || remedies. After all, the whole evil may be found 
idential chair, like consular robes, may be sought || in a single cause, and the whele remedy may be 
through the instrumentality of largesses poured || seen in a single measure. The public lands are 
from the public Treasury, in emulous 7 ‘ofusion, || exchangeable for paper. Seven hundred and fifty 
by the rival hands of desperate competi.drs. Let || machines are at work striking off paper; that 
it never be forgotten that the contests for office, || paper is performing the grand rounds, from the 
which ended in auctioneering the diadem of em- || banks to the public lands, and from the lands 
pire in Rome, commenced with the apparently || to the banks. Everybody, especially a public 
innocent custom of dividing out corn from the || man, may take as much as his trunks can carry. 
public granaries. The public domain is changing into paper; the 
_ JT object to the time for another reason. There '| public Treasury is filling up with paper; the new 
is no necessity to act at all upon this subject at | States are deluged with paper; the currency is 
this session of Congress. The distribution is not || ruining with paper; farmers, settlers, cultivators, 
to take effect until after we are in session again, || are outbid, deprived of their selected homes, or 
and when the true state of the Treasury shall be || made to pay double for them, by public men 
known. Its true state cannot be known now; || loaded, not like Phillip’s ass, with bags of gold, 
but enough is known to make jt questionable || but like bank advocates, with bales of paper. 
whether there will be any surplus, requiring a || Sir, the evil is in the unbridled state of the paper 
specific disposition over and beyond the wants of || system, and in the unchecked receivability of 
the country. Many appropriations are yet be- || paper for Federal dues. Here is the evil. Banks 
hind; two Indian wars are yet to be finished; || are our masters; not onE, but sEVEN HUNDRED 
when the wars are over, the vanquished Indians || anp rirty! and this splendid Federal Congress, 
are to be removed to the West; and when there, || like a chained and chastised slave, lies helpless 
either the Federal Government or the States must || and powerless at their feet. 

raise a force to protect the people from them. Thus far, Mr. President, I have contemplated 
Twenty-five thousand Creeks, seven thousand || this measure in its effects upon the Federal Gov- 
Seminoles, eighteen thousand Cherokees, and || ernment; now let us turn our eyes to the States, 
others, making a totality of seventy-two thou- || and see what is to be its effect upon them. In 
sand, are to be removed; and the expenses of || the very outset, it is to them the golden apple 
removal, and the year’s subsistence afterwards, || which the goddess of discord rolled over the fes~ 
is close upon seventy dollars per head. It isa || tive board; contend for it, and fraud and cunning 
problem whether there will be any surplus worth || award the prize. Elections in every county, legis- 
disposing of. The surplus party themselves || lation upon every subject. fall within its vortex. 
admit there will be a disappointment, unless they || Projects of all kinds spring up; the people get 
go beyond the surplus, and seize the appropriated || nothing. Associated wealth, joint stock compa- 
moneys. The Senator from New York [Mr. || nies, chartered monopolies, paper barons, South 
Wricat] has made an exposition as candid and || Sea bubbles, and Mississippi schemes, take it 
perspicuous as it is patriotic and unanswerable, || all. The counties will in vain ask for their share; 
showing that there will be an excess of appro- || if they get it, the townships will in vain solicit 
priations over the money in the Treasury on || their proportion from the county. If perchance 
the day that we adjourn, and that we shall have || the township obtained its ratable share, then some 
to depend upon the accruing revenue of the re- || projector of that township would get all to him- 
mainder of the year to meet the demands which || felt, ‘** The large fish eat the small ones.’’ On 
we authorize. his is the state of the surplus || the contrary, if the whole sum is fairly divided 
question; problematical, debatable; the weight || among the whole population, and every head of 
of the evidence, and the strength of the argument, || a family gets what he is entitled to, what is it 
entirely against it; time enough to ascertain the || then but the spectacle of a people pensioned by 
truth, and yet a determination to reject all evi- || the Federal Government, fed from the public 
dence, refuse all time, rush on to the object, and || Treasury, like degenerate Ro:mans, or receiving 
annuities like mendicant Indixns? 








divide the money, cost what it may to the Con- 1 
stitution, the Government, the good of the States, | 
and the 





urity of elections. The catastrophe of | 
the land bil project ought certainly to be a warning | 
tous. Two months ago it was pushed through | 
as the only means of saving the country—as the | 
blessed act which was to save the Republic. It | 
was to commence on the Ist day of July its | 
magnificent operation of distributing sixty-four | 
millions—now it lies a corpse in the House of | 
Representatives, a monument of haste and folly; | 


its very authors endeavoring to supersede it by || 


| 


another measure, because it could not take effect 
without ruining the country, and, what is equally | 
important to them, ruining themselves! 
dmitting that the year produces more reve- | 
nue than is wanting, is it wise? is it statesman- || 
like? is it consonant with our experience to take || 
fright at the event and throw the money away? | 
Did we not have forty millions of income in the 
year 1817? and did we not have anempty Treas- || 
ury in 1819? Instead of taking fright and throw- || 
ing the money away, the statesman should look | 








into the cause of things; he should take for his | 
motto the prayer of Virgil, “‘Cognoscere causa | 
rerum.’’ Let me know the cause of things, and, 
learning this cause, act accordingly. If the re- 
dundant supply is accidental and transient, it 
will quickly correct itself; if founded in laws, 
alter them. This is the part not merely of wis- 
dom, but of common sense. It was the conduct | 
of 1817, when the excessive supply was seen to | 
be the effect of transient causes—termination of 
the war and efflorescence of the paper system— 
and left to correct itself, which it did in two years. 
It should be the conduct now, when the exces- 
sive ineome is seen to be the effect of the laws and 
the paper system combined, and when legislation 
or lation is necessary to correct it. Reduc- 
tion of the tariff; reduction of the price of land to 





Sir, there is 
no right way to do this thing. It is a connec- 
tion against nature between the States and the 
Federal Government; and, like all unnatural con- 
nections, must end in misery and mischief to 
both parties. 

A word to the small States. They have come 
into this measure upon the tempting advantage 
of double sharers—a share for their Senators as 
well as for their Representatives. That is some 
advantage for them; but do they see they have 
no security for it in future divisions? It is the 
rule of division put into the proposed amendment 
of the Constitution by the Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun;] there it would have 
beensafe. If the Constitution had been amended 
as proposed, they would have had their security; 
but it has not been amended, but evaded. A 
word is changed; the Constitution is dodged; 
and the small States lie at the mercy of the la 
ones in all future distributions. Not only in the 
rule of distribution, which will soon be changed, 
first, to bear on all the small States by taking 
away the divisions for Senators; and next, to 
bear on all the slave States by counting only the 
white population; not only in changing the rule 
wall the small States be injured, but by another 
and more vexatious process; it will be in the 
appropriations. The large States make the ap- 
ee: and will take care of themselves. 

wice they will take the lion’s share; once b 
appropriations, when their strength will enable 
them to take what they please; again, by distri- 
bution, when their nurgbers will give them nearly 
all the remainder. 

A word to the States in which revenue is to be 
raised. We have no revenue but from land and 
imports. The new States contain the land, the 
planting States to the south furnish the a 
which bring home the imports which furnish the 
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duties. The West and the South, then, are to 
bear the burdens of a revenue, which others are 
to share more largely than themselves. To keep 
up and to increase that revenue will be the care 
of the majority. Farewell now to all prospect 
of reduction in the price of the public hands; 
farewell to preémptions—to occupant rights—to 
grants to States and colleges—to all equitable 
settlement of French and Spanish concessions. 
Farewell to all that! Hail to the new tariff !—to 


that tariff which the elections of Jackson and Van || 


Buren laid low in 1832, and which,in 1840, and 
under the maternal incubation of this miscalled 
deposit bill, will spring forth from the thigh of 
its father, like the fabulous offspring of Jupiter, 
full grown and armed, helmet on the brow and | 
Jance in the hand. 


Sir, I can see nothing but evil, turn on which || 


side | may, from this fatal scheme of dividin 
money; not surplus money, but coealeen 
funds; not by an amendment, but by a derisory | 
evasion of the Constitution. Where is it to end? 
History shows us that those who begin revolu- | 
tions never end them; that those who commence 
innovations never limit them. Here is a great 


innovation, constituting in reality—not in figure || 


of speech, but in reality—a revolution in the form 
of our Government; we set out to divide the | 
surplus; we are now dividing the appropriated 
funds. To prevent all appropriations except to 
the powerful States will be the next step; and the 
=a States, in self-defense, must oppose all ap- 

ropriations, and go for a division of the whole. 
They will have to stand together in the Senate, 
and oppose all appropriations, It will not do for 
the large States to take all the appropriations | 





first, and the bulk of the distribution afterwards; |) 


and there will be no way to prevent it but to re- 
fuse all appropriations, divide out the money | 
among the States, and let each State lay it out 


for itself. A new surplus party will supersede || 


the present surplus party, as successive factions 
amgeenen each other inchaotic revolutions. They 
will make Congress the quaestor of provinces, to 
collect money for the States to administer. This 
will be their argument: the States know best 
what they need, and can lay out the money to 
the best advantage, and to suit themselves. One 
State will want roads and no canals, another 
canals and no roads; one will want forts, another 
troops; one wants ships, another steam cars; one 
wants high schools, another low schools; one is 
for the useful arts, another is for the fine arts, 
for lyceums, atheneums, museums, arts, stat- 
uary, painting, music; and the paper States 
will want all for banks. Thus things will go on, 


and Congress will have no nes riation to make, 
is 


except to the President and ead clerks, and 
their under clerks, Even our own pay, like it 
was under the Confederation, may be remitted to 
our own States. The eight dollars a day may be 
voted to them, and supported by the argument 
that they can get better men for four dollarsa day, 
and so save half the money, and have their work 
better done. Such is the progress of this road to 
ruin. Sir, I say of this measure, as I said of its 
Progenitor, the land bill, if I could be willing to 
et evil pass that good might come of it, I should 
be willing to let this bill pass, A recoil, a reac- 
tion, a revulsion must take place. This Confed- 
eracy cannot gotoruin. This Union has a place 
in the hearts of the people which will save it from 
nullification in disguise, as well as from nullifica- 
tion inarms, One word of myself. Itis now ten 
years since schemes of distribution were broached 
upon this floor. They began with a Senator from 
ew Jersey, now Secretary of the Treasury, 
Neg Dickerson.}] They were denounced by many 
or their unconstitutionality, for their corruptin 
tendency, and their fatal effects upon the Federa 
and State governments. I took my position then, 
have stood upon it during all the modifications 
of the original scheme, and continue standing 
upon it now. My answer then was, pay the 
public debt, and reduce the taxes—my answer 
now is, provide for the public defenses, reduce 
the taxes, and bridle the paper system. On this 
round I have stood—on this J stand; and never 
id I feel more satisfaction and more eXultation 
in my vote when triumphant in numbers than I 
now do in a minority of six. 
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DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
April 18, 1836, 


Revolution. 


Mr. JOHNSON said he would state to the 


House as briefly as he could the objections which 
he had to the appropriation of $20,000 for the 


Docuanepinry History of the American Revolu- 
t 


tion. He felt it his duty to do so because of the 
erroneous remarks attributed to him in the Globe, 
_ which gave the debates in the Committee of the 


|| Whole on the state of the Union the other day, 


as well as to correct an error which he had him- 
self fallen into in the estimate submitted to the 
committee of the cost of each volume of the in- 
tended publication. He had stated to the com- 
| mittee that the cost of each volume would exceed 
twenty dollars, and the cost of the whole work, 
if Limited to twenty volumes of eight hundred 
pages, would be over $408,000. Upon examina- 
tion, he had ascertained that each volume of the 
size proposed would cost $13 60, and the twenty 
volumes the exact sum of $408,000. Mr. J. said 
the contract had been made by Mr. Living- 
ston with the publishers, under the provisions 
of the act of the 24d March, 1833, which author- 
ised the Secretary of State ‘to contract’? with 
| them for the publication of the ‘* Documentary 


| History of the American Revolution”’ in octavo 


|| or folio volumes, provided ‘that the rate of 


| expanse shall not exceed the actual cost per 
volume of the Diplomatic Correspondence now 
rinting under the direction of the Secretary of 
| State. 
| On the 19th of March afterwards, the contract 
'was made which has been read to the House, 
| binding the United States to take fifteen hundred 
_copies of the work at one cent and seven tenths 
for each page, equaling $13 60 for each volume 
| of eight hundred pages. There is no limitation 
in the contract as to the number or size of vol- 
| umes, or of the documents to be inserted in the 
| publication, nor any time fixed for the comple- 
| tion of the contract; all these things are left to 
| the discretion of the publishers. He supposed 
| it was the main object of the act of the 2d March, 
| 1833, to have a contract made for these purposes, 
fixing a reasonable compensation, some limita- 
tion to the work, and the period of its comple- 
tion. Congress need not have referred to the 
| Secretary of State the number of the copies that 
was to be taken—that could have been settled by 
the House without difficulty; but all the other 
considerations alluded to could not have been so 
readily adjusted, and it was therefore referred to 
him. Every consideration that must have oper- 
ated upon Congress, in referring it to the Secre- 
oes to have been overlooked or forgotten. 





| to be taken and the price to be paid. Congress 

has nothing to do but stand by and my, the 
seeneennary and extravagant price of $13 60 per 
volume, as the publishers choose to call for it, 
without limitation of time, and for such stuff as 
may suit their interest or pleasure to insert in the 
publication. Mr. J. said that in his opinion the 
contract would be more —— to the publish- 
ers than an annuity of $10,000, unaccompanied by 
any duty to be performed. There was no end to 
the materials which might be inserted in the pub- 
lication. ‘* The resolves, addresses, memorials, 
remonstrances, and other proceedings of the peo- 
ple, the Assemblies and other | authorities 
of the Colonies;”’ ** the correspondence and pro- 
ceedings” of the British Government; “ the pub- 
lic papers of Congress and the several States, 
their officers and agents,’’ and all other papers in 
relation to the Federal or State Governments, as 
well as every other document or paper which 
could be found in Europe or America connected 
with this country from its first discovery to the 
close of the American Revolution, seemed to be 
within the scope of the contemplated publication, 


REMARKS OF HON. C. JOHNSON, 


On the motion made by him to strike out the item of 
$20,000 for the Documentary History of the American 
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and which Congress, under the contract, would 
be bound to take at whatever price they might 
cost; and he had but little doubt that the publi- 
cation, under the contract, might as readily be 
made to cost four or five millions of dollars as 
the sum of near half a million, to which they 
propose now to limit it, if it is to be understood 
that the work is not to exceed twenty volumes 
of eight hundred pages each. 

Mr. J. said that, in his opinion, Mr. Living- 
ston had omitted everything which was required 
to be done by the act, that was material to the 
interest of the United States, and which was in 
the contemplation of Congress at the time of the 
passage of the act. ‘* To contract’’ for the publi- 
cation, meant something more than the mere sub- 
scription to the work, and specifying the number 
of copies to be taken, and the price. The man- 
ner in which the work was to be done—the proper 
selection of the materials to be inserted in it—the 
proper limitation of the copies to be taken—the 
number of volumes to be published—the size of 
the volumes, and the cost of each—a’!l must have 
been regulated by the Secretary, to have fulfilled 
the expectations of Congress. These considera- 
tions seem not to have entered the mind of Mr. 
Livingston; and the little he did in accordance 
with the objects of Congress, in the reference to 
him, greatly exceed the authority given him by 
the act. The act limits the expense to the ‘‘actual 
cost’’ of the Diplomatic Correspondence, which 
they ascertain to be, as stated in the contract, 
$2 20 for each volume of five hundred and forty- 
four pages; but this admitted price of that work, 
the ‘actual cost,’’is not taken by themas the basis 
upon which the new contract is to be made. A 
‘**good and copious index’? is to be added to the 
new publication in lieu of the table of contents in 
the Diplomatic Correspondence, and which they 
suppose should increase the value of each volume 
eleven and one half cents—and this is assumed 
as the ground upon which the contract is made 
for the payment of the new publication, and with- 
out other reference to the ‘* actual cost’’ as re- 
quired by the act of Congress. 

Mr. J. said the question was now fairly pre- 
sented to the House, whether we should permit 
the parties to proceed with the publication, and 
make the appeapeenete necessary to enable them 
to progress with it; or whether we should at once 
put an end to the contract, and pay such a sum 
as might be deemed an adequate and just remu- 
neration for the expenses incurred already, or the 
damages snssnined by the publishers; that he 
should never, whilst he had the honor of a seat 
upon this floor, vote one dollar for the fulfillment 
of the present contract. He had no doubt that 
the Congress of 1833 had been deceived and mis- 
led by those interested in the publication, as to 
the extent of the work, as wea the necessary 
expenditures to complete it. He was himself a 
member of that Congress, and was opposed to 
the passage of that law, as he is now to the further 
rogress of the publication, and he felt confident, 
a at Kangen: had ae nue of the — 

inary sum to be expended, the e of the 
law aaa could cone ieee senieet. He him- 
self had not the least idea of the expense of the 
contemplated publication until long after its pas- 


e. 

The best mode of getting such measures 
through both Houses of Congress was well un- 
derstood by those interested in this publication. 
The papers submitted to Congress at the time, 
and now reported to the House by the Secretary 
of State, were well calculated to deceive the mem- 
bers as to the extent of the work, and quiet their 
apprehension as to any extraordinary expendi- 
ture being necessary to complete it. He would 
not say that they had been drawn up with that 
view, or were so intended by the publishers. He 
was convinced, however, that such had been the 
effect. The name itself, ‘*‘ The Documentary 
History of Bo American Revolution,” would 
imply a collection of papers interesting use- 
fated the country, and which might be embraced 
in a volume or two of moderate size. No man 
could have suspected under it a collection of 
public papers in relation to ‘the origin of the 
several colonies, their charters, bills of rights, 
and public papers previous to 1763,’’ which might 
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be made to extend to ane number of volumes at 
the discretion of the publishers, and cost millions 
of dollars instead of hundreds of thousands. The 
name itself was calculated to mislead and deceive 
the House. The phraseology of the law itself 
was not more specific. Even the memorial of the 
ublishers to Congress upon which the act was 
ounded, gave no precise information of the nature 
or character of the work, further than the title 
implied, except in reference to a letter addressed 
by them to the Secretary of State, bearing date 
the 18th of July, 1831. And even in that letter 
it is not clearly shown to what extent documents 
relating to events anterior to the encroachments 
by the British Government in 1763, are to be 
introduced. ‘ 

The publishers knew well that, in the press of 
public business which occurred at the conclusion 
of every session of Congress, and particularly of 
the short session, such a pnpreen was likely 
to escape the attention of the members, unless 
there was something upon the face of it calculated 
to excite suspicion of an unusual or extraordi- 
nary expenditure—that the opinion of members 
would be formed from the descriptive title given 
to the work, and that a ‘* Documentary History 
of the American Revolution,’’ to be contracted 
for by the Secretary of State, would be such a 
proposition as not to excite the least suspicion 

f the expenditure of a million or two of dollars. 
The bill passed the Senate a few days before the 
close of the session, and was taken upand passed 
by the House on the last night of the session for 
business, and seems to have attracted no atten- 
tion whatever. The facts stated by the honor- 
able gentleman from North Carolina were con- 
clusive as to the imposition practiced upon the 
House—the proposition for the same publication 
had been before Congress in June, 1832, the bill 
specifying upon its face the sum of eight dollars 
per volume of eight hundred pages, which the 
publishers were then willing to take. .At the next 
session of Congress, composed of the same indi- 
viduals, the same proposition is again submitted 
to both Houses of Congress, a new bill introduced 
omitting the eight dollars, which had caused its 
failure the preceding session, and the Secretary 
of State is authorized to contract, and actually 
contracts to pay almost double the sum the same 
pesher were willing to take six or nine months 

efore. No reasonable man, under such circum- 
stances, knowing all the facts, would have voted 
for such a law, or made such a contract. He 
repeated that he did not doubt that Congress had 
been egregiously imposed upon by those inter- 
ested in the cabldalina, and that Mr. Livingston 
had been grossly negligent of the interests of the 
United States in the performance of the duties 
assigned him under the act; To render this law 
more palatable, if perchance it was looked into 
by any member, a copy of the publication was to 
be given to each member of that Congress, which 
would be equal to two hundred and seventy-two 
dollars each, if the publication should be limited, 
as proposed, to twenty volumes of eight hundred 
es, 
he passage of similar propositions by the 
House of Representatives often occurs without 
the attention of the members being called to the 
subject. The other day a resolution proposed to 
give the new members of the present Congress 
the same books that had been given to the mem- 
bers of the last Congress; a proposition appa- 
rently reasonable and fair, and not calculated to 
excite in the members of the House any suspicion 
of an extraordinary expenditure. And he had 
reason to believe that the honorable member who 
introduced the proposition was not himself aware 
of the extent of the expenditure that would be in- 
curred by its adoption. It has been examined 
with care, and the cost to the United States would 
have been near one hundred thousand dollars, 
giving to each of the new members over one thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of books. The resolution had 
been accidentally arrested, and he hoped might 
be finally defeated. He had no doubt the law of 
1833 passed. unobserved by the members of the 
House. Th 
proposing the publication of the same book at 
eight dollars for each volume, would not probably 
have voted for a project that has been made to 
cost the United States near double that sum. 
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| books, the number of volumes, and the amount || 


29th of December, 1835, deducting the cost of the land to 
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Mr. J. said he thought it was time that this || 


House should put an end to the publication of | 
books. He had looked into the subject for a | 
few years past, and was convinced that expendi- || 

at purpose, in the way they had been 
made, were the most useless and improper of all | 
other Seen of the public moneys known to | 
him. r. J. here read a list of the books pub- | 
Congress since 1826, specifying the | 


paid by Congress, and said that from this state- | 


| ment, it appeared that the whole expenditure for | 
| that perio 


amounted to the sum of $397,994; || 
and if the present contract was continued and 


poet would have secured for Congress the || 
est library in the world. He must say, how- || 
ever, that, in his opinion, large sums of money || 
had been squandered in jobs for favorite printers || 
and contractors of Congress, and without a || 
proper regard to the interest of the public. He 

was willing to appropriate from the public Treas- || 
ury liberally for the purchase of a national library, | 
but he thought Congress should cease to -be a | 
publisher; the contract with Clarke & Force || 
ought to satisfy every member of that. 





CHEROKEE TREATY. 


REMARKS OF HON. JAMES M. BOULDIN, | 

OF VIRGINIA, | 

In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 29, 1836, 


In Committee of the Whole on the bill making further 1 
appropriations for carrying into effect certain Indian \| 
treaties. . ' 


i] 

The question pending was the motion of Mr. || 

Apams, to strike out the first section of the bill, | 

as follows: ] 
For the amount stipulated to be paid for the lands ceded 


in the first articie of the treaty with the Cherokees of the 


| 
be provided for them west of the Mississippi, under the 
second article of said treaty, $4,500,000. 

Mr. BOULDIN said: I wish to make a few 
remarks upon the subject before the committee. 
It is one on which I have felt much, and have || 
thought for some time. 

What is the policy, the design, of the United || 
States in regard to the Indians? What has been || 
their policy and their practice? Whence did they || 
derive the title to all the wide domain of which || 
they are the proud owner? Did they not derive || 
it, or rather wrest it, from the possession of the || 
natives—the Indians; and has it not been the || 
uniform and persevering policy of the United || 








States, hitherto, to drive them off, or exterminate || 
them? What means this change of policy? Have || 
they relented, or repented, and do they mean to || 
change their policy? Let them, then, give up all || 
the lands they have, by the tomahawk and scalp- || 
ing-knife, or the rifle, taken from that gallant but || 
unfortunate race, and [ will believe in their pity || 
and their repentance. If they do not mean this, || 
what do they mean? Do they mean, after having || 
driven these unfortunate beings from the North || 
and East to the South and Southwest, by treaties 1 
and cruelties far worse than have been wa | 
practiced, to use the whole power of the Confed- | 
eracy, thus acquired, to compel the people of || 


| ing? 
| completed, we should have over $400,000 more || 5 
| to add to that sum, which, if judiciously ex- || 


| store the same 
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them friendly and civilize them? I again inquire, 


what is to be the policy hereafter in regard to 
them ? 


It is said they have been grossly cheated; that 


| they will be compelled to give up thie land by 


force, if they ever do surrender it. Sir, would 
ahey ever have surrendered their land, their home, 
and their country, had they not been compelled 
todo it? That we have taken this country from 
the savages, in whose possession it was when we 
found it, is certain; all the world knows it; and 
we could not disguise it if we desired to do so. 
What signifies this talk of relenting and repent- 
2 If a man wrongs another, let him make 
restitution; let those that mean to alter their 
course in regard to the savages deliver up their 
country to them. When this is done, I will have 
some faith in this relenting and repenting. Let 
a man, or a country, or a State, or a section, re- 
lent and repent for himself or itself, and if they 
have robbed any, let them make restitution; re- 
ack. I will not go to the Mosaic 

law, and require three or four fold. Let them 
return the lands, and invite these Indians to them, 
and this will make entire peace with the Indians, 
But it is said these Indians have been dreadfully 
cheated, and to prove it, several papers have been 


| read, telling long tales both ways; the credibility 


of both witnesses is fully established. What 


' shall we do with them? Believe both or neither? 


I believe they are both senpaettae men; I cannot 
question it; I do not wish to question it; they 
appear to be rivals for the favor of the Govern- 


_ ment, and do not look through the same glass. 


This treaty has been made by our President 


| and his officers, and ratified by the Senate; and 


shall I not believe them sooner than tales of this 
sort? Look, sir, too, at the sum; five millions 
six hundred thousand dollars!) When was such 
a sum ever paid for Indian lands before? 1am 
not particularly informed; but did all the lauds 
for many miles on the Atlantic, from Maine to 
Georgia, cost that much money? If not, wh 

should we infer that these Indians were cheated, 
when they have conveyed away a spot of land, 
(in general not very fertile,) in comparison with 


| what has been acquired from them for less money, 


not larger than the palm of my hand, for this 
vast sum? 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that neither you nor any 
other person, in or out of the House, will mis- 
understand me in regard to these people. 1 think 
they are a noble, gallant, injured race. I think 
they have suffered nothing but wrong and injury 
from us since the Anglo-Saxon race (borrowing 
an expression of Mr. Randolph, my predecessor, 
which seems to have become popular) first landed 
in this country. But as things are now, this 
nation of men cannot remain in the heart of civil- 
ization uniess they will submit to the laws of the 
States in which they reside. It is impossible to 
be executed, and in my opinion cruel to attempt 
it. The end of it will be that a few of the whites 
will be barbarously killed and the Indians ex- 
terminated. Sir, a melancholy overcasis my 
mind whenever I think of this tco probable issue 
in regard to the red man—his gradual but entire 
extinction. I believe, and ever have believed, 
that if the States where they reside would but 
treat them with humanity, and acknowledge their 
equality as men, and mix with them and give 
them all the advantages of civilized men, and 
compel them to submit to the laws of civilization, 


Georgia and their neighbors to submit to the || they would find them worthy of their friendship 


scalping-knife and the tomahawk? Do they mean || 
that an independent savage nation shall remain | 
forever in the heart of a civilized sovereign State? | 
Do they believe this practicable—possible to be | 
executed? Do they mean that these savages shall | 
remain there, scalping and tomahawking, under | 
the protection of the Federal Court of the Federal | 
Government, until they have taken their ven- 

geance on these helpless, defenseless women and | 
children, and obtained as much money for their 





and confidence. I must think this; for many of 
our first families and most distinguished patriota 
are descended from the Indian race. My heart 
compels me to feel for them, for some of my 
nearest relations (not that I have myself any of 
their blood) are descended from the Indian race. 
I always wished to see pursued the same policy 
that was suggested and practiced by the gallant 
and wise Captain Smith, who made the first per- 
manent settlementhere. He treated them sternly, 


land as they may think proper to demand? Sir, || kindly, affectionately, and made.them obey the 
what is to be the policy of this Government in | laws of England, so far as the Indians fell within 


regard to them? ill they abandon the idea of | 


removing them? Will they cease to exterminate | 
| 


them? Do they think that by denying them all 
the privile 


privileges, ard mixing of blood, we can make | 


es under our Government, and pro- | setti 
tection under our laws, all participation in our || 


his jurisdiction. He encouraged marriages be- 
tween them and the whites, and wrote a beauti- 
ful letter to Queen Ann concerning Pocahontas, 

ae oe the advantages of such a policy. 
After Pocahontas’s marriage with Rolfe, durin 
her life all was harmony between the whites 








| 
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the Indians. This policy was advised by Patrick 
Henry, and many others of our wisest men and 
greatest patriots. : 

Other councils, however, have prevailed; those, 
in former days, who talked most of oppression 
towards Indians, and refused most positively to 
treat them as men, and as brethren and equals— 
who expected to civilize and make them friendly 
by talking of friendship and equal rights, and 
while they at the same time placed them in a situ- 
ation necessarily hostile with the whites—con- 
tending toe to toe for the same acre of ground 
with the whites, who expected, after taking from 
the Indians their lands, and murdering their wives 
and children, to make them friendly by talking 
soft talk to them about the cruelty and dishonesty 
of others who do the like—who thought it cruelty 
not to let them have fire-arms, and were surprised 
when they shot white men with them? I say, 
unhappily, the council of such men has hitherto 
prevailed; and by thus bringing the Anglo-Saxon 
race in direct conflict with ho tallies, the Indian 
has been hitherto continually tending to exterm- 
ination; and if this policy prevail, extermination 
must necessarily be his end. I never think of 
this thing but with pain. I think the North Amer- 
ican Indian gallant, noble, generous; possessing 
every quality of mind, body, and spirit to enable 
him to take a stand on the same level with the 
noblest race. There is no tribe among them that 
has shown more marks of these qualities, and not 
one perhaps as much civilization, this side of 
Mexico, from the first, as this tribe with which 
this treaty is made. If they would stay there, 
and obey the laws of the States where they reside, 
and the States would treat them as equals, ac- 
cording to theireducation and other circumstances, 
I should be highly gratified. But I fear, indeed 
I am too well persuaded, that this will not be the 
case; but that they will either go away under this 
treaty, or some other, not as favorable to them, 
or stay where they are until they share the fate 
of all the remnants of all the tribes of this unfor- 
tunate race, who have attempted to remain amon 
the Anglo-Saxon race; a fate, that is too ainful 
to me to delineate particularly, and too well known 
to the world to make the performance of that 
painful duty necessary. 

Alas! Mr. Chairman, this sickly sensibility, 
if it be real sensibility at all, has already well 
nigh exterminated a gallantrace. Thesame thing, 
be it what it may, is now seeking to bring another 
race, far inferior in every sense, into direct col- 
lision with the nglo-Sazon breed, instead of being 
under the protection of the laws of civilized men 
—suppose the negro brought toe to toe and point 
to point with this Anglo-Saxon race, what will 
be the issue? Mr. Chairman, look at the fact 
as history records it, and as we every day see 
it with our eyes. 

The Indian brought into direct collision with 
the Anglo-Saxon, is nearly exterminated. The 
negro, far inferior in every sense under the pro- 
tection of the laws of civilized men, (the Anglo- 
Saxon,) has multiplied beyond all others among 
us. Place this negro at points with our race, and 
what will be theissue? Does any man or woman 
doubt what will be the issue? 

Should this exceedingly great tenderness and 
honesty prevail, which has elbowed the negroes 
and Indians from the north and east to the far 
west and south—yes, sir, elbowed them, or 
scalped them, or cheated them, or caused them 
to pine away and die with despair, after all the 
talk about humanity, and equality of men, eman- 
cipation, abolition, and all that—I say, should 
this still prevail, the consequence will be that the 
Indian race will be exterminated from the face of 
the earth, and the negro from the face of North 
America. 

But, sir, as I promised to say but little, I will 
draw toa close. As it appears that the President 
and Senate have ratified this treaty; as it appears 
that this is much the highest price that any nation 
of Indians has ever got for an equal quantity of 
land; as respectable white men disagree in state- 
ments about the manner of the execution of the 
treaty, (and I am well satisfied in my own mind 
that these Indians have been dealt as fairly by as 
any of whom we have got land, and as I ever ex- 
pect them to be,) I shall vote for the appropriation. 
Sir, but a short time since, France had concluded 
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a treaty with us, and the Chambers boggled a g¢: | 
ropriation of 


deal (as we as? about the a 

the money, to comply with it. hat did we all 

say and think of that? I am not aware that treaties 

are made and ratified there with more or equal 
solemnity with a treaty made here by the Presi- 

dent and ratified by the Senate. Whatever indi- 
viduals may sayyor think, or pretend to think, the 
world in general does respect the solemn act of 
| the President and Senate of the United States, and 
_ I shall certainly credit them, and confide in them, 
| sooner than I will rely upon the contradictory 
statements of Indians and others, (strangers to 
|me,) and who may have prejudices and biases 
_which it is impossible for me to know. More 
| money is given them than ever was given to In- 
| dians for the same quantity of land of equal qual- 
| ity; and these high powers have confirmed the 
| bargain and the treaty; and why should I with- 
| hold my vote for the appropriation? I see no 
good reason, and shall not withhold it. I am 
perfectly satisfied that both parties are benefited, 
under the circumstances, and I see no reason why 
the appropriation should be withheld. 

It is true the idea of men leaving their home 
and their country, and marching in solemn pro- 
cession to a strange land, is painful indeed; but 
the thought of being trampled under foot in their 
native land, is painful in the extreme. To re- 
main, and see their race melting away like wax 
before the sun, must create sorrow beyond all 
measure, and drive men to utter despair. Pre- 
sent the other view of it, and compel me to choose 
between the blood of the Indian and that of my 
own kindred and country, and I must prefer my 
own. I am not one of those who, after having 
acquired, directly or indirectly, every foot of 
land that they own from the Indians, by means 
of titles far ite excusable than this, are seized 
with a sudden tenderness of conscience just as 
the scalping-knife is uplifted over the head of 
others—will hold their own and use the power 
that it and the strength of the Union gave them, 
(repenting suddenly, so far as others are con- 
cerned only)—holding these my kindred and my 
countrymen, until they will come to the terms 
of the savage, or submit, along with their wives 
and unoffending children, to the tomahawk and 
the scalping-knife. The only thing worthy of 
doubt, or that could create difficulty, is the amount 
of the purchase-money. It is certainly very 
large; but considering that we are bound to ex- 
Peep Joga the Indian title, and looking to the 
fact that we have sums so large in the Treasury 
that many of the wisest and best are uneasy for 
the safety of our institutions and the purity of 
our public functionaries, I feel no difficulty about 
it, and shall vote for the appropriation without 
the least doubt of the propriety of the vote. 





HARBOR BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOEL TURRILL, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 24, 1836, 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, on 
the motion to strike out the enacting clause of the bill 
making appropriations for the construction of certain har- 
bors, &c. 

Mr. TURRILL said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I was in hopes that I should 
not have felt myself called upon, during this ses- 
sion, and particularly so near its termination, to 
address the House or its committee upon this or 
any other subject. It is with great reluctance 
that I ever attempt to address a deliberative body, 
and that reluctance is increased on the present 
occasion because I am aware that the committee 
are already wearied with this discussion, and I 
know that gentlemen are desirous of proceedi 
with the mass of business which remains anasted 
upon. But, sir, the extraordinary course taken 
by the honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Smiru,] both in the remarks he has just submit- 
ted, and in his report accompanying the other 
harbor bill, which report has been quoted in this 
debate as authority, and liberally commented 
upon, compels me to ask the indulgence of the 
committee for a short time. I repeat, sir, that I 
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do it with reluctance; but my constituents have 
an interest in some of the improvements contem- 
plated in this bill, and particularly in that at the 
mouth of Salmon river, on Lake Ontario; and 
notwithstanding any embarrassment under which 
I labor, and any reluctance I feel at taking up the 
time of the committee, I should be recreant to 
their interest if I omitted, on this occasion, to 
make an effort to remove any unfavorable im- 
pression which that report and those remarks 
may have made, and also to exhibit some few 
facts showing the expediency and necessity of 
constructing convenient harbors on our lakes. 

Sir, with the honorable gentleman from Ohio 

Mr. Wuirttesey] who has just taken his seat, 

feel that it is matter of regret that the import- 
ant oes works enabracedl in the bill reported 
by the gentleman from Maine, should have fallen 
into the hand of one whose mind appears to have 
been too strongly prejudiced against them to per- 
mit a full, fair, and impartial examination into 
their merits; and I fully concur with him in the 
opinion that the statements contained in the re- 

ort are incorrect, and not to be relied upon. I 

now them to be so in one instance at least. 

Mr. SMITH. To what case do you allude? 

Mr. TURRILL. [I allude to the public works 
at Oswego, which appear to have received the 
especial attention of the honorable gentleman 
from Maine. Sir, the effort of the gentleman 
throughout the whole-report, appears to have 
been to prove that the costs of the various works 
have so much exceeded the original estimates 
that it is impossible to form a correct opinion as 
to the amount of money or the extent of time 
which will be required to complete them, and 
thus to create alarm by producing an impression 
that we are launching upon an ocean of expendi- 
ture without chart or compass. Sir, the honor- 
able gentleman in his report concludes his re- 
marks upon the Oswego harbor with the following 
statement: 

Aggregate of appropriations. ...... -$126,404 03 
Original estimates......++seeeeeeee 33,348 64 
Excess of appropriations over esti- 

Ci i Dobe Ga sé on on 00-5 93,055 36 

Proposed appropriation.........--.- 30,000 00 

ow, what are the facts? Why, sir, the esti- 
mates for these works, which have, at different 
times, been submitted toand approved of by Con- 
gress, amount to $196,958 32, while the whole ar- 
propriations amount only to $149,820 87. These 
facts appear from the printed document which is 
now before me, and from the documents from 
which the honorable gentleman has taken such 
liberal extracts. 

Mr. SMITH here explained, and stated that 
the first appropriation was for a little over $33,000, 
and the law granting the appropriation required 
that no part of the money should be expended 
until a contract should be entered into to con- 
struct the work for a sum not exceeding the ap- 
propriation, and that security should be given for 
the faithful performance of it. 

“Mr. TURRILL. I was aware of the fact 
stated by the honorable gentleman, and he has 
given me no additional information. It is true, 
sir, that the law making the first appropriation, 
contained a provision that no portion of the 
money should be expended until security should 
be given for the completion of the work upon the 
plan adopted by the War Department, and sub- 
mitted to Congress. It is also true that such a 
contract was entered into, and security given for 


its faithful execution; and it is also true, sir, that , 


with the exception of grants made by Congress 
upon a full representation of the facts, to indem- 
nify the contractor for losses sustained by severe 
gales on the lakes, the work was completed in the 
manner specified, was approved of and accepted 
by the Government, and the contract was can- 
celed. After this work had thus been completed, 
other erections in that harbor were projected at 
different times, the object of which was to secure 
and make permanent the original work. Plans 
and estimates were made for these additional 
works, and submitted to, and approved of by Con- 
press, and the subsequent ee ae have 

n made to finish those works upon the plans 


thus submitted and approved. . 
Mr. SMITH asked who made the last esti- 
mate? 
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Mr. TURRILL. The last estimate was made 
by Colonel Totten, of the Engineers, and submit- 
ted to Congress under date of 23d of November, 
1833; and so far from the appropriations exceed- 
ing the estimates, as set forth in the report, the 
estimates exceed the appropriations more than 
$47,000. Now, sir, when all these facts appear 
Fy the printed documents from which the honor- 
able gentleman took his extracts, Iam at a loss 
to discover how they could have escaped his no- 
tice. 1 have not examined minutely other parts 
of his report, and therefore I will not notice them, 
for I intend to be brief. I will dismiss this re- 
port by merely remarking, that if the honorable 

entleman has been as erroneous in his views, 
and as much mistaken in his facts in relation to 
other works, as he has been in regard to these, 
his report should be received with many grains 
of allowance, for it is deceptive, and eminently 
calculated to mislead the committee. 

I will now proceed very briefly to state a few 
facts showing the importance of all the public 
works upon the lakes which have already been 
commenced, or which are contemplated by this 
pill. And, sir, what has already been the effects 
produced upon your commerce, by the harbors 
which have been constructed on the lakes? I 
will cite a single instance by way of illustration. 
[ allude to the harbor at Oswego. When these 
improvements were commenced there was little 
or no foreign commerce carried on at that place. 
Your custom-house establishment was a burden 
upon your Treasury, and required an annual tax 
of $6,000 or $7,000 to sustain it. As late as 
1833, the whole revenue collected at that port 
amounted only to $862, while in 1835 it had in- 
creased to $36,068 91, which, after deducting the 
expenses of the custom-house, will leave a bal- 
ance of about $30,000. Thus it is that the Gov- 
ernment is not only relieved from an annual tax 
of about $6,000, but it is actually receiving, even 
from the present commerce, a net income that 
will in a few years pay the whole amount of 
$200,000, proposed to be expended there, with 
full interest. Why, sir, this fact alone shows 
that the outlay of this money for the improve- 
ment of that harbor will be a most profitable in- 
vestment to the Government. Supposing no in- 
crease of commerce at that port, even with the 

resent revenue, every dollar taken from your 

reasury to construct these works, — be re- 
turned to it, with interest, dollar for dollar. And 
this, too, is assuming no augmentation of your 
commerce. But the business operations with 
Canada cannot remain stationary. They will 
increase with great rapidity, as strenuous efforts 
are making at this time to remove the impedi- 
ments to the trade between that province and the 
United States, and sooner or later these efforts 
will be crowned with success. I will take the 
liberty of calling the attention of the committee to 
some proceedings on this subject in Upper Canada. 
_ The Board of Trade of the city of Toronto, 
impressed with the great importance of this sub- 
ject, caused a meeting of the principal merchants 
of that city to be convened on the 17th of De- 
cember last, at which the following resolutions 
were passed: 

“Resolved, That this meeting has much satisfaction in 
returning its best thanks to the honorable chairman and the 
members of the committee of the Board of Trade, for the 
attention they have evinced for the interest of the com- 
merce of Upper Canada, on the subject of the importation 
of goods through the United States from Europe, and agree 
With them in the opinion that the subject which has induced 
them to convene this meeting is one of the greatest import- 
ance, and which they would recommend to the favorable 
attention of others throughout the Province. 

“Resolved, That considering the subject as one inviting 
Very general and extensive consideration, as applying to 
all classes of the community, the chairman of this meeti 
be requested to call a general meeting of the inhabitants of 
the district on Tuesday the 29th next, at the City 
Hall, at twelve o’clock, for the purpose of a full expression 
of Public sentiment on this important subject. 

iwed, That the committee of the Board of Trade 
are requested, with such assistance as they may think 
necessary, to prepare the draft of a memorial to be pre- 
sented to the several branches of the Legislature, to be laid 
before the said general meeting for approval and signature 
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of that city, we feel satisfied that the question will be ably 
and fairly brought before the public. 

** We hope soon to see this measure attracting the atten- 
tion of thecommercial community of Kingston and other 
places throughout the Province.’’ 


The Commons House of Assembly, in conse- 


on the 16th of February last adopted, by an 
almost unanimous vote, an address to the King, 
in which the following language is used: 


‘Situated as Upper Canada is, at a great distance from 
the sea, the communication with which by the St. Law- 
rence is interrupted for a great part of the year, our inter- 
ests would be best promoted by the adoption of such com- 
mercial regulations as would enable our agriculturists, 
merchants, and manufacturers, to obtain free access to the 
ocean through every channel, by means of which they 
could safely convey those articles of which this province 
possesses a superfluity to the best markets, and through 
which they might bring back the goods and merchandise 
of other lands, according to their means, without such im- 
ports being subjected to the present heavy tariff of discrim- 
inating duties, the operation of which is to add materially 
to the many natural obstructions incidental to our inland 
situation, and to retard the settlement of the waste lands 
of the province by the more wealthy, intelligent, and perse- 
vering class of emigrants who are induced to settle and 
invest their capital in the States of Ohio, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York, the citizens of which have at all 
times free choice of three markets, namely, the St. Law- 
rence, foreign States, through their own sea-board, and 
the markets of the southern States, while we of Upper 
Canada are restricted to the channel of the St. Lawrence 


only. 

‘© We humbly request that your Majesty will be pleased 
to cause such representations to be made to the Govern- 
ment at Washington as shall appear to be best calculated 
to induce Congress to admit the goods and merchandise of 
Great Britain or other nations to pass through the United 
States into Upper Canada, subject only to the duties which 
are or may be payable within this province, and without 
being liable to the payment of any tax or impost in or to 
the said States, and also to permit the goods, wares, and 
merchandise of this province to be transported through the 
said States to other countries beyond the seas, free of duty, 
and subject only to such regulations as may be found neces- 
sary for the prevention of infractions of the revenue laws 
of the American Union.”? 


Sir, the objects embraced in this address are 
of great importance to this Government, as well 
as to the Province of Canada, and there can be 
no doubt, therefore, that the existing obstacles to 
the commerce will soon be removed, since it is 
so decidedly for the interest of both countries to 
accomplish that object. In the United States, 
public attention has not yet been directed to this 
important subject. But little is known of this 
province, and its natural advantages are not 
understood. Sir, the peninsula of Upper Canada, 
in location, in fertility of soil, and salubrity of 
climate, is not surpassed by any portion of the 
United States. It is true that this province is 
now comparatively a wilderness, having a very 
sparse population; but still the spirit of enterprise, 
as exhibited in works of internal improvements, 


would do honor to an older and wealthier country. || 


The Canadians have wiscly adopted the plan of 


uniting and using, wherever practicable, the great 


water courses of the country. Their effort has 
been to improve upon the works of nature, and 
not vainly attempt to outdo them. By means of 
the Rideau canal, a steamboat navigation has 
already been opened between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal, and the improvements now in progress 
on the St. Lawrence will open another communi- 
cation between the same points for steamboats 
of the largest class, thus making a good ship 
navigation from Lake Ontario to the ocean. The 


made permanent, now affords a schooner naviga- 
tion between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. A 
railroad is now being constructed between Ham- 
ilton, on Lake Ontario, and Port Dover, on Lake 
Erie. And the day is not far distant when Lakes 
Huron and Ontario will be united by a ship 
canal. Sir, it requires but a mere glance at the 
map of Upper Canada to convince any one that 
when these improvements shall have been com- 
pleted, when the vast resources of that province 
shall have been developed, there will be an ex- 


tensive commerce carried on upon Lake Ontario, 


a portion of which will find its way down the St. 


many of the gentlemen who compose the Board of Trade 
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remarks exclusively to the foreign commerce car- 
ried on upon the lakes, and I will now briefly 
draw the attention of the committee to the extent 
of domestic commerce, for that branch of com- 


_ merce is of far more importance to my constitu- 


| ents and to this Government than the other. 
quence of these indications of public sentiment, |} 


Sir, let me ask if the gentleman from Maine. 
can be aware even of the extent of these inland 


| seas, or of the commerce carried on upon them? 


Why, sir, the extent of coasts on these waters 
is five thousand seven hundred and nineteen miles, 
while the whole coast from Passamaquoddy bay 
to the river Sabine is only three thousand six 


| hundred and ninety miles, making an excess of 


lake, over the whole sea-coast of the United States, 
of two thousand twenty-nine miles. The lands 
bordering these waters are of the best quality, and 
in fertility are not surpassed by any on the hab- 
itable globe. It may be truly said of them that 
they constitute the garden of North America. 
The population is as yet but thinly sprinkled over 
this vast extent of fertile country; but it is in- 
creasing with a rapidity that exceeds all calcula- 
tion, while the increase of business more than 
keeps pace with the increase of population. Prop- 
erty going from the Hudson to the mppee lakes 
passes either through Oswego or through Buffalo, 
and a statement of the amount of property pass- 
ing these two points during the last year, and its 
destination, will convey some idea of the amount 
of commerce, and will also show what States have 
a direct interest in it. 

The amount of property shipped from Buffalo 
in 1835, and its destination, is as follows, viz: 


Merchandise. Furniture. 

Vine cess cock veonsece 2,763 lbs. - 
Missouri....ss.sceeeee eee 58,846 18,425 

Alabama..... .cccesceccees 59,831 - 
TenNessee....ccecccvsses 333,7 8,470 
Upper Canada....... eceoe 95,768 122,679 
Pennsylvania.....seeeess- 139,319 128,834 
Michigan... ...0.e000+00+19,253,589 1,198,326 
FIM. desis cescdccesece 3,254 986 136,403 
TUiAOIB. cecicescrccectocse Dyess iG 945,263 
Ohio..... ¢onteee sneer +++ 14,229,961 3,732,409 
Kentucky .ccccscccocsecee 918,915 57,580 
36,921,662 9,348,389 


I have no means of ascertaining what quantity 
of merchandise passed through Oswego to Upper 
Canada during the last year, neither can I tell the 
amount of furniture which was sent to the upper 
lakes; but the merchandise, including salt shipped 
from that port through the Welland canal, des- 
tined to the above States, amounted to 39,798,290 
pounds. Thus we see that ten States west and 


| south of the State of New York, including Mich- 


| one, the article of wheat. 








igan, have a direct interest in the commerce car- 
ried on upon the lakes, and this interest is con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing. To show what 
interest the agriculturists of the western States 


| have in its trade, I might proceed to enumerate 


some of the products of the soil which constitute 
the return cargoes. I will, however, only name 
There were 624,733 
bushels of wheat received at Oswego from the 


| lakes during the last year, 275,362 bushels of which 


were the produce of farms in Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana and Illinois. The New England States 


| are also interested in ameliorating the commerce 


of the lakes; for while this commerce opens a 
better and more extensive market for their fabrics, 


ae ae a aoe | it, in return, furnishes cotton, tobacco, and all 
elland canal, which will soon be enlarged an 


kinds of breadstuffs, at a much lower rate than 


— can be obtained from any other quarter. 
ir 


, the immense tides of emigration which 
annually flow from the north and the east, to peo- 
ple and make valuable your public lands, pass on 
these lakes. The enterprising yeomanry of the 
country embark upon these waters with their 
little all, to ** seek a habitation and a home”? in 
the wilds of the West. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of lives, and property to the amount 
of millions, are annually exposed to the dangers 
of this navigation. And will the Government 
refuse to render the lives and property of its citi- 
zens safe, by neglecting or refusing to appropri- 


; : Lawrence to Montreal; and should Ogdensburg || ate the i sum which may be necessary to 
th the view the aie t urg | t 
the Colonial aud — es, and for Meamrende 00 the laigerial be connected with Vermont and New Haaipabeice, construct suitable harbors wherever they are 


by means of railroads, a portion will take that |; required? ‘ tS 
direction to Boston, while all destined to New | ir, itis expedient and indispensable that every 
York must pass through the Oswego and Erie || harbor already commenced should be completed 
canals to the Hudson. in @ permanent manner, and that some of the 

Mr. Chairman, I have thus far confined my | harbors contemplated in this bill should be con- 


The Kingston Chronicle, in commenting upon 
these proccedings, uses the following language: 
“From the well known intelligence and enterprise of 
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structed with as little delay as possible. The 


harbor at the mouth of Salmon river, on Lake 
Ontario, for the improvement of which this bill 
provides, is of the utmost importance. There is 

erhaps no place on the lake where a good har- 
car is so much needed; and gafety of life and of 
property require that it should be improved and 
made accessible in all weather. Many lives have 
been lost, and many vessels wrecked, in Mexico 
bay, for the want of a convenient harbor at that 

lace; and it is the interest, it is the duty of this 

overnment, to protect the commerce by which 
its citizens thrive, and from which it derives its 
revenue, The money thus expended in giving 
protection to the lives and property of those en- 
gaged in carrying on the great commercial opera- 
tions of the country, is amply repaid by the in- 
crease of population, of wealth, of enterprise, and 
by the extension of that commerce which sus- | 
tains and invigorates the nation. 

But, sir, in ascertaining the number or the im- 
portance of the harbors required for the protec- 
tion of that commerce, our views ought not to be 
limited to the present period, or to the business 


which is now carried on in that region. We || 


should look forward to the time when the enter- 
prise and the spirit of internal improvement which | 
every where exists, shall have developed the vast | 
and unlimited resources of that country. This is 
truly called the *‘ age of improvement.”’ It has | 
no parallel in history. Canals, the magnitude of | 
which, when commenced, excited the wonder and 

admiration of the world, are scarcely completed | 
before they are found to be altogether too limited 
for the immediate wants of the country; and they 
are doomed to be abandoned for new and more ex- 
tensive works, or to be enlarged under every dis- 
advantage, at enormous expense, and at the sac- 
rifice of individual interest, which must always 
follow the interruption of the regular channels 
of business, even for a limited period. The time 





is at hand when, profiting by experience and the || 


examples set us by our Canadian neighbors, the | 
internal improvements of this country will be con- | 
ducted ona scale the magnitude of which will | 
be equal to the increasing business of the coun- | 
try. The doctrine that artificial is cheaper or 
better than natural navigation, or, in other words, 
that rivers were only made to feed canals, has | 
been exploded; and the civil engineer who would 

now attempt seriously to advocate that doctrine | 
would be considered better qualified to become the | 
inmate of a lunatic asylum than to superintend | 
public works of any description. herever, | 
under the influence of this false theory, canals | 
have been built along the margin of navigable | 





waters, they will remain, in all time to come, en- || 


during monuments of the ignorance and the folly | 
of their projectors. The natural water courses 
of the country must ever constitute the great 
channels of our internal commerce. The falls of 
Niagara will be overcome by a ship canal on the 
American side. The military defense of the coun- 
try requires it; the agricultural and commercial 
interest of the whole West demands it, and the 
work will be constructed. Nor will the march 
of internal improvement be limited to this mag- 
nificent work. A steamboat navigation will be | 
opened from Chicago to the Mississippi, and 
an enlarged communication from Oswego to the 
Hudson. Nature has marked out this as the 
great highway of commerce, with lines too dis- 
tinct to be obliterated, or even obscured by the 
utmost efforts of art. By making these improve- 
ments, a steamboat navigation will be opened 
from New York, through the lakes, to New Or- 
leans—a shorter (and our relations with foreign 
countries may at times be such as to render it a | 
much better) and safer route than the one coast- 
wise. The whole valley of the Mississippi and | 
the vast extent of country bordering on the lakes 
would feel the beneficial effects of these improve- | 
ments. A new impetus would be given to the 
rapid growth of some. Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit, and Chicago. Other important towns will | 
spring into existence, as if by ic, along this | 
great commercial highway; and in a few years | 
you will behold along the coast of these inland | 
seas cities which, in splendor, in wealth, in com- | 
mercial enterprise, in moral and intellectual re- 
sources, will equal your proudest Atlantic cities. 
The lakes and the three rivers thus connected | 
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which will flow, during all time, a great portion 
of the commerce of North America—a commerce 
which will regulate the exports and imports of 
the country—a commerce from which the rev- 
|} enue of the nation is to be derived, its citizens 
| enriched, and every section of the Union strength- 
ened and invigorated. 

Sir, while we are appropriating millions annu- 
ally to provect our commerce in every quarter of 
| the globe, shall we withhold the small sum re- 
— to guard and cherish it when it receives its 
| first flow from the heart of your country? While 
such large sums are expended every year to ren- 
| der property safe on every ocean, when at the 
| risk of our wealthy importing merchants, can we 
| refuse the amount necessary to protect it when 
| exposed to the dangers of these inland seas, and 
| when, if destroyed, the loss will fall upon your 

agriculturists and ee dealers? I trust not, 
sir; I trust that, upon this occasion, the same 
liberal policy which should always be pursued 
| by an enlightened and powerful nation in regard 
| to its commerce will be adopted. 

I conclude my remarks, Mr. Chairman, by 
| expressing the hope that the enacting clause of 
this bill will not be stricken out, but that ever 
| meritorious work for the construction of whic 


! 


|| this bill is intended to provide, will receive the 


| favorable consideration of Congress. 


HARBOR BILL. 


| REMARKS OF HON. F. 0. J. SMITH, 
OF MAINE, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

June 24, 1836, 
| In the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
| pending the motion of Mr. Patron, of Virginia, to strike 
| Out the enacting clause of the bill making appropriation 
for the improvement of certain harbors thercin mentioned, 
| for the year 1836. 


| _ The bill making additional appropriations for 
the Delaware breakwater, for certain harbors, 
and removing obstructions in and at the mouths 
| of certain rivers, and for other purposes, for the 
year 1836, having been gone through and laid 
aside to be reported to the House— 
| Mr. SMITH said it had not been his intention 
| to have uttered a word, nor to have detained the 
| committee a single moment upon the subject of 
either the pending bill, or the other bill ofa kin- 
_ dred nature reported by himself from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, except to make such 
explanations in relation to the latter as should be 
called for relative to facts which might, from his 
peculiar situation, be supposed within his own 
possession, and not in possession of members 
generally. Nor would he have risen against his 
intention, at this time, had he not discovered, or 
thought that he could discover, a somewhat prev- 
alent inclination in this committee, now in ses- 
sion, to draw a distinction between the merits of 
the bill reported by the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. SurHertanp,] and which is 
technically called the new harbor bill, and the bill 
which has been laid aside, reported by myself, 
and which is called the old harbor bill. I have 
(said Mr. S.) explained and defended the pur- 
poses of this last-mentioned bill to the best of 
| my feeble abilities; and this committee have sub- 
| stantially and in effect adopted it, with very slight 
additions. In view of this fact, deem it my 
duty—a duty which I owe to this committee and 


| the nation, now that I see an attempt made to 


discriminate between the purposes and works 
embraced by these two bills, and to sustain the 
one at the expense of the other—to lay before 
this committee and the nation such facts and 
Views as are at once suggested to my mind b 
such a course of procedure, illustrative of the rel- 
ative merits and claims of the bill reported by 
_ myself and the bill now pending, reported by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, these bills embrace objects of 
precisely one and the same classification. It is 
the purpose of each to secure appropriations for 

the construction and improvement of harbors 
upon the sea-coast, upon the interior lakes and 
| rivers in the western States. The one is confined 
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to works of this description already commenced 
and partially completed; and the che is anhend 
to works of the same description that have been 
projected at different dates, surveyed, but never 
commenced otherwise. The appropriations of 
the one bill (that reported by myself) amount to 
$939,384 43, with the amendments thereto, and 
the aggregate of the other is $931,265 51, makin 

a total of $1,860,649 94. Now it is contended 
that the superior merit of the former bill—the 
only distinctive merit, in truth, of that bill over 
the latter bill—consists in the fact that they are 
works that have been heretofore commenced— 
works upon which large sums of money have 
already been expended—works that are in a state 
of advancement and partial completion; while 
those in the other bill are altogether new. And 
hence it is, as the argument runs, that they are 
entitled toa preference; and hence it is that gen- 
tlemen upon this floor are predisposed to award to 
them a preference in making appropriations from 
the public Treasury over the works enumerated 
in the other bill. But, sir, when the whole his- 
tory of these old works is considered, and when 
the condition of them is taken into a just account, 
this consideration to which I have just adverted, 


| so far from attaching to them preéminence in 


point of merit over the new works, absolutely 
furnishes a very strong, if not conclusive, argu- 
ment, to my mind, in favor of the new works, 
even to the neglect of the old works. At all 
events, Mr. Chairman, I undertake to say, and 
to proclaim to the nation, that if there e any 
considerations that will justify any gentleman 
upon this floor to his constituents and to the 


country for ne the large sum to which I have . 


alluded, contained in the old harbor bill, for the 
works there mentioned, there are equally strong 
and imperious considerations to justify his voting 
the large sums specified in the new harbor bills 
for the works there enumerated. Sir, the bills 
are of EQUAL MERIT in all respects; if it be not 
true, for the reason I have already mentioned, 
that the new bill has the strongest claims at this 
time upon the indulgence of Congress. Let us 
look at history and facts. 

By adverting to the report accompanying the 
old bill, and which has been adverted to by the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Part- 
ToN,] every line, word, and figure of which, as 
contained in the appendix, has been derived from 
the annual reports of the War and Engineer De- 
partments, it will be seen that many of the works 
contained in the old bill have been several years 
quartered upon the National Treasury. Many 
of them have, year after year, been reported ina 
state of completion, insomuch that only one ad- 
ditional appropriation has repeatedly been repre- 
sented as all that was necessary to secure their 
completion beyond question. It cannot be doubt- 
ed by any gentleman who will investigate their 
history, that again and again has Congress added 
a yearly appropriation for many, and think I 
may say for a majority of these works, under 
the full, confident, and honest expectation at each 
time, that it would be the last appropriation 
needed, or to be asked for in their behal It is 
curious to look through the appropriation bills of 
this kind, to trace most any of these works, and 
observe the language used in describing the object 
and purpose of the appropriations made for them. 
It is alternately ‘to complete” and ‘‘to continue,” 
and ‘‘ to secure,’’ and then ‘‘ to complete ” and 
‘*to continue ’’ again, almost with the regularity 
of the meetings of Congress. Sometimes the 
story is omitted for a year, and no appropriation 
is required, perhaps to render this singular alter- 
nation of purpose and promises less observable by 
the watchful guardians of the public Treasury. 
But what, sir, does all this history argue? That 
~~ ‘should stop this system of expenditure? 

his was a grave question which presented itself 
to my mind on looking carefully into the subject. 
It is a question which was presented in the facts 
brought i examination before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Enormous sums 
had been expended by Government upon these 
works, and to say that they should now be aban- 
doned, and that no appropriation for them should 
be now made, was a cere sir, too gren 
for any committee, composed of a part only of 
this House, to assume, objectionable as the his- 
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tory of these works rend@red them. The result 
was, sir, to report to the Eouse, in the bill which | 
| reported, the several appropriations asked for | 
by the Engineer Department, and with the bill 
to report a succinct history of the several works, | 
and of the annual expenditures and eprogress | 
thereon, as has been done; leaving it to the whole | 
House to determine upon the course which the 
interest of the nation would justify, under the 
embarrassing circumstances of the subject. And || 
it is now for the House to determine, in view of 
the facts disclosed to,them, whether they will 
ursue further this course of expenditure that | 
as been found productive, to say the least, of no | 
very great beneficial results as yet, or whether | 
they will pause until some more economical sys- | 
tem of expenditure can be devised. 
But, sir, to return to the comparative merits of | 
the works contained in the two bills, now in effect || 
alike before this committee. It is demonstrated | 
in the history of the old works, that although | 
expenditures have been made upon them year | 
after year, and they are seemingly in a state of 
partial completion, no human foresight can tell, 
nor ey prophesy, when they will or can 
be completed. The repeated promises of their 
completion, (made in all honesty of purpose, I 
am willing to concede, in every instance,) and the 
no less frequently returning failures, only prove 
the utter uncertainty upon the subject of their 
completion, and that human skill cannot guar- 
anty anything in this particular respecting them, 
Now, sir, who can rise upon this floor and say, 
in the face of facts like these to which I have ad- 
verted, derived from the records of the Engineer 
Department, that the new works—those contained 
in the new bill—are not equally certain of being 
executed at as early a period as those old works, 
if the appropriations asked for them are granted 
by Congress? Who, sir, can undertake in con- 
fidence to determine which class of works are 
most distant from, and difficult of, execution? No 
mortal calculation can determine this point, and 
hence I say it is demonstrated, that taking this 
view of the bills, there js no justification for the 
one that is not equally applicable to the et 
of the other. It1is upon this principle that I will 
vote for both, or against both. These bills must 
stand or fall, in the eyes of this nation, whatever 
may be the difference in their destinies in this 
House, side by side and together. 

Si:, let us come for a moment to the matter of 
cost. I find eighteen of the twenty-six works, 
harbors and rivers, embraced by the old bill, 
which number (eighteen is all that I could trace 
satisfactorily through the documents of Congress) 
was, by their original estimates, to cost fire hun- 
dred and sixty-nine thousand four hundred and thirty 
dollars, 1 find that the appropriations alread 





| 








made to execute these works, embracing the mod- 
ifications, enlargements, repairs, and securing of 
them thus far, to amount to one million two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two dollars, being an excess over the esti- || 
mates of $669,402, or, $99,972, more than one | 
hundred per cent. beyond the original estimates; ] 
and yet the works are incomplete, and God |; 
_— knows when they will be completed, for, 
as | have before remarked, human foresight can- 
not calculate the end of them either in regard || 
to time or cost. Hence my argument is, that | 
in view of either the probable time requisite to 
the completion, or the probable costs of the || 
two series of works embraced in these two bills, || 
the one has no merit or claim over the other, but | 
both have equal claims upon the Government, if 
it be determined that Government will progress 
further in such a system. To me, sir, it is appa- 
rent, that on the score of cost, those who take the || 
Sole of carrying out the one set, can || 
find no sufficient justification for neglecting the || 
other set ofthese works. 1 am willing to let those || 
assume the responsibility of this partiality in sus- || 
taining the one to the neglect of the other, who |) 
may choose so todo. But it should be under- 
stood, that these are not the only works of the | 
same description, that are in contemplation. B 
reference to House Document No. 18, volume I, 
for 1834-35, it will be found that the estimated | 
cost of works surveyed, but not commenced, to 
| 


January, 1831, is no less than ForTY-NINE MIL- 
LION TWO HUNDRED AND PIFTY-ONE THOUSAND 
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| of expenditure. 


|| tensive reform. 


| to it, so be it. 


/ at such cost to the Treasury. 


| another. 


| nating from the Academy at West Point. 
| from these small and apparently unobtrusive be- 
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THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE DOLLARS; and 
that other works surveyed subsequently to that 
date, under the act of 1824, are estimated, as 
appears by the same document, at upwards of 
EIGHTEEN MILLION of dollars, making an agere- 
gage of upwards of FIrTY-SEVEN MILLION of dol- 
lars, laid out in contemplation, under this system 
Many millions more have been 
added, no doubt, by the surveys of the last year, 
including in this aggregate the new works now 
before the committee, and these are only original 
estimates, let it be remembered. It appears b 
House Document 89, for the session of 1834-35, 
that, as far as could be ascertained, ten million 
eight hundred and eighty-six thousand seven hundred 
and three dollars had been expended up to that 
time on similar works. Who, sir, can look 
through this nation, and discover results from 


| this enormous expenditure corresponding to the 


amount? That some portions of it have been 
profitable and useful, I doubt not. But I call 
the attention of members of this committee, and 
the attention of this nation, to the subject, as a 
general system, which, if meriting their con- 
tinued support, also demands the hand of ex- 
If, upon mature consideration, 
it is to be persisted in, without some new and 
yet undevised method of economizing in relation 
It is time that the history of its 
works were known and understood, that Con- 
gress and the nation may act upon them under- 
standingly. I do not say they can be suddenly 


; abandoned, but I do say they demand some new 


system of execution. 

Sir, the inquiry is made by some gentlemen 
into the causes of these extensive expenditures, 
and the rapid enlargement of these public works. 
Some gentlemen 
attribute this result to one cause, and some to 
I, too, have examined, to my own sat- 
isfaction at least, into the cause, or rather causes 
of these results. They are not to be found, as 
some gentlemen have charged, in the predisposi- 
tion of the present Administration to extravagant 


expenditures, nor to its devotion to the oft repu- | 


diated system of internal improvements. They 
are to be found, sir, in the combined influences 
of the act of 1824, appropriating $30,000 per 


annum: for surveys of new works, and of your | 


system of civil and military engineering on 
t is 


ginnings that these enormous expenditures are 


| entailed upon the public Treasury, with so little 
What, sir, is the | 
| operation, what the practical influences, laudable 


prospect of a termination. 


influences, (if gentlemen will call them so,) upon 
the people, of these combined causes to which I 
have adverted? I beg this committee to consider 
this point for a moment. 

Under the law of 1824 the comparatively small 
sum of $30,000 is appropriated for new surveys, 
here, there, and everywhere in the land. It be- 


comes known, shortly, to every town and village | 
that, on the application of any number of their | 
respectable citizens, any project of improvement | 


in their village may be surveyed at the public 
expense, from this annual appropriation. 
application by some few is accordingly made. 

he Government have a large number of Second 


Lieutenants by brevet, being supernumeraries in | 


the Army, in 
fresh from the 
The responsible men of the Government are ever 


, and without employment— 


anxious to have employment for all. the supernu- | 
to the public Treasury, | 
and are thus predisposed to favor every demand | 
Allinfluences, then, favor the | 
ranted. | 


meraries thus attache 


for their services. 
application of the little village. It is 

he young engineer, in his panoply of office, and 
with his glittering instruments, is soon upon the 
theater of action. He is looked upon with admi- 
ration by the village people—his formal prepara- 
tions and parade of accouterments are watched 
by every eye. The boys andthe men, and the 
women, too, perhaps, in some instances, of the 
astounded town or village, follow in his train, 
each wondering at the magnificent revolution that 


An! 


a 
hary Academy at West Point. | 


| deposite 


i ping to examine 
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are delighted with the prospect of the improved 
and enlarged resources of the place, and the back 
grounds and pastures that bave laid idle and in 
waste before, for a wide circle upon the outskirts 
of the village, are converted, and with beautiful 
regularity laid out into sites for new edifices of 
business and habitation. An official report, ac- 
companied by a beautifully drawn plan or ma 
of the work, correctly executed, no doubt, as well 
as beautifully, so far as the topography of the 
plan is concerned, (for all such things are well 
drawn up by our corps of engineers,) is formall 
4 in the appropriate Department in this 


city. 

Now for the next step. All citizens, without 
distinction of party, impelled by the same im- 
pulse of seeming patriotism, and without stop- 
nicely into the principles of 
Government that may be involved by the meas- 
ure, unite in a petition to Cengress for a publi- 
cation of the survey and plans, and foran appro- 
priation to carry the aa into execution. The 
tepresentative upon this floor from the district 
which embraces the projected improvement ts 
pressed on all sides, by political friends and polit- 
ical foes, to urge the petition upon the considera- 


tion of Congress, and to seeure the appropriation. : 


| There is no resisting it; all parties are united in 











it; the people are unapimous for it; and in not 


/ one instance of twenty upen this floor can the 


Representative summon up confidence ener 
in himself, however mad the scheme may be 
considered by him, to decline pressing upon Con- 


| gress a compliance with the petition thus pushed 
forward. 


Nay, sir, upon the principle that the 
Representative is bound to obey the will and 
voice of his constituents, he is compelled to go 
ahead with the application, and do everything 
in his power for its success. Well, sir, the ap- 
propriation is secured; year after year it is re- 
peated; and it is not until hundredsand thousands 
of dollars beyond the original estimate of the 


| young engineer have been expended, and no ap- 


parent prospect of a successful completion of the 
work is manifest, that the true character of the 
enterprise is seen and appreciated. 

Mr. Chairman, this is no fancy sketch that I 
have been portraying. It is the common opera- 
tion and result of your law of 1824, and annual 
appropriation for new and indiscriminate surveys, 
and of your system of engineering fostered by 
the West Point Academy. Their combined 
influences and facilities for engendering wild 
schemes of improvement, excite a false and un- 
profitable cupidity among the people. a7 
excite expectations that are scarcely ever realized. 
They lead expectants, thus aroused, from one 
step to another, until the aggregate of public 
works projected press upon the national Treasury 
with claims amounting to millions of dollars 
annually. Sir, the law of 1824, effecting an 
annual appropriation of $30,000 for the purposes 
1 have described, entails upon the Government a 
greater expense, insignificant as that sum is, than 
would an annual appropriation of forty times 
$30,000, to be expended in enlarging your Navy, 
or in the construction of fortifications. The 
Committee of Ways and Means have discharged 
their duty, in bringing the subject before the 
House and country, in the report which has been 
laying upon our tables for some months, and it is 
for Congress to decide whether the same system 
shall be persisted in or not, or what cheese 
measures of reform in it shall be adopted, I 
assume not that there is any distinction to be 
made between the several works embraced by 
either of these bills. I take it for granted that 
they are regarded as of public utility by the locai 
population that press them on. I wish not to 
discriminate between them without some positive 
information to guide me, nor to advance one to 
the neglect of the other. The exact local inform- 


| ation essential to judge them rightly in this re- 


| 
| 
' 


' 
i 
i 


spect I pretend not to possess nor to have inquired 
into. It is not easily to be obtained by any one 

an. But what [ do maintain is, that the two 
bills are equally meritorious. I maintain this, 
not because I feel any more interest in the one 


is about to be wrought in the condition of their || than the other. The people of the State which I 
village. The survey is completed. The whole || have the honor in part to represent upon this 


roject is most favorably and encouraging! 
bpd en of by the young engineer. The Soke 


i 


floor, have an interest in each of these bills. I 
may vote for them both; T may vote against both 
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bills; but I would ‘pat vote for either to the neg- between 1789 and 1828, and not one dollar had 


lect of the other. Nor would I vote for either || 
because I can see much to encourage the hope of 













| 
of expenditure which they involve unless there |. 
will grow up at no distant day some new system 
of execution and economy on the part of the 
Government in relation to works of this class. 
I would greatly prefer a repeal, for a season at 
least, of the annual appropriation under the law 
of 1824, for new surveys, to which I have ad- 
verted, It was attempted in the last Congress, 
and for a season the attempt was successful. 
Many gentlemen now upon this floor will recol- |’ 
lect by what means the attempt was finally de- 
feated. Itis the fountain of madness upon the |) 
subject of these improvements. But I will not || 
detain the committee at this time to discuss that || 
proposition, and will only add that I hope the 
two bills now before the committee may sink or 
swim together. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


THE HARBOR BILL. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN P. KING, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In Senate, July 2, 1836. 


_The new Harbor bill being under considera- 
tion— 

Mr. KING said, he might be disposed to go 
somewhat at length into the subject of the bill || 





had not the most important principles connected 
with it already been very fully discussed. As 
we were pressed for time, his principal object was 
to give to the Senate the history of our legisla- 
tion upon the subject of harbors more in detail 





than had been presented, by which it would be 
seen that gentlemen were greatly mistaken when 
they supposed that this system had age to recom- 
mend it. He was astonished at the mistake of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucuawan]} 


and the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wes- 
sTeR,}] who had stated that we were only pursuing 





the policy adopted by the Government from the 
date of the Constitution. 

Congress had passed an act in 1789 to pay the 
expenses of keeping in repair such light-houses, 
buoys, beacons, public piers, &c., as the States 
might cede to the General Government. Some 
cessions were made, and the statute had been 
executed ata very trifling expense, for the system 
of jobbing had not been encouraged by the State 
governments, which had only constructed such 
works as were of some utility. 

But on the p e of this act did we find 
States, commercial cities, corporations, villages, 
and private speculating companies pouring in 
upon Congress to improve their harbors, and 
make new ones, at the common expense of the 
nation? Not so. They never dreamed of such 
a thing. Such works had been constructed at 
the expense of those who were benefited by 
them, and it never occurred to anybody that 
such work should be constructed at the national 
cost. Until recently, a system had been intro- 
duced resulting in benefits entirely local, building 
up cities, and enriching individuals at the cost 
of the Government. He had drawn off a state- 
ment which would show how far Senators were | 
in error when they paareers the system a 


commenced with the Government. The first 
apernescee he had been able to find for such 
objects as those contained in the bill was in 1816. 
Mr. K. then read to the Senate the following || 


| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
i 
} 
} 
| 





statement of appropriations made for harbors by 
the General Government: 


Appropriations for Surveys, Harbors, and Rivers. 








BOOB. wns nasinns ipsosgracempodtouponrssves vevecece $30,000 
BORE .u. coc bscccevedepecs pevcceee dona cece goon toes . 
NBIB..cccrccossccvccccccesense csdeeeeeseccon sess - | 
BBID. se ccvne senses c0bsedvecvesiocresttnes seed eves 
BIBD 000 cnsa aden coyapons Heorcospdtncnchstqveses - || 
BORE vongecosagce cncocgeompocnph eomenevemenncece 2,500 
JOUR dasce covcoccccdiccsceces sceboseveecsucess 11,500 || 
1823 PRETO HER Hee eee eee See eeeeeeeeteeeeteee . 6,500 
BOD wv son vvas coccvstbecesedeesetencsovenoneetess 40, 
LSD. ..cecevccvevevecvccesccevecsonscseene sees se 57,085 
BOMB. 800g once cocgscocaq cone guns qnsescosenees ed 133 
1827. SHOTS R EHR HH HE SHER HEE SEER ORES EEE eeeee 41,850 
$322,000 
Here was a little upwards of three hundred 
thousand dollars appropriated by the Government 


“The Harbor Bill—Mr. King. 











been appropriated for these objects for twenty- 
seven years after the adoption of the Constitution; 
yet some shrewd patriots had all at once dis- 
covered that the commerce of the country would 
be ruined, unless two or three millions per annum 
should be appropriated by the Government for 
these local and partial purposes. Mr. K. said 
in 1828 the breakwater was commenced, and 
$250,000 was appropriated for that purpose, and 
something for other objects, as follows: 


CREEPER HEHE E EEE EE SHEE THEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE 


PEM ou, Sackcycobtadkatvenulensannks tik teed 458,056 

Thus the history of this harbor-making would 
be seen. It never commenced till 1816, when a 
small See of $30,000 was made. Was 
that a precedent so popular as to be immediately 


followed up? No; Congress seemed so alarmed 
| at that small transgression that nothing more 


was appropriated until 1821, when the small sum 


| of $2,500 only was appropriated, and the appro- 
| priations continued to be trifling,and principally 


for old works, except the Delaware breakwater, 
till 1832, a year which would be long remembered 


| by the political economists of this country as 
| one in which a premium was offered to any one 


who could suggest the best means of squandering 
the public money. .From that time the appro- 


| priations had averaged about half a million, till 


this year. This year we had sent to us bills 


| from the House for near three millions, including 
_light-houses, and upwards of two millions for 
| harbors alone. The bill for new works then before 


the Senate, as sent from the House, was near a 
million, and by an estimate made by the intelli- 
cent chairman of the Committee of Ways and 

eans in the House, was the commencement 
only of an expenditure of at least ten millions on 
the new nena pepe. He thought the ex- 
penditure would be much more, and from past 
experience in such works, the proposed new 
works would cost thirty millions, for it was a 
singular fact, that this lead jobbing once com- 
menced was almost interminable; and some works 
had cost annually, for many years, as much as 
the first estimate, and the estimated cost of com- 
pletion more than the originalestimate. It would 
always be so when we undertook to war against 
nature and make harbors where God never in- 
tended them, or appropriate money merely to 
give a job by its expenditure. 

This vast expenditure was almost entirely con- 
fined to one section of the country, and was 
drawn from the Treasury by local combinations 
for no national purpose. It could not be borne 
by the people generally, when understood. If 
the proceedings of this session were an earnest 
of what we had to expect in future, he looked 
upon the subject as one of the most important 
that had ever agitated the councils of the coun- 
try. There was nothing national in it, and the 
tariff was a blessing to the South when compared 
with it. The tariff benefited large communities, 
and, however onerous, was national and patriotic 
in its origin, and the patriotic of every section 
of the country were disposed to forbear long with 
those who struggled to maintain interests that 
had grown up under it. But this was anew sys- 
tem of local bounties and private speculation. 
Those who had the most modesty got the least 
money, and those who had the least conscience 

ot the most money. The South had constitu- 
tional scruples upon the subject, and asked for 
nothing, got nothing, wanted nothing. It was 
not only internal improvements, but internal im- 
provements in the worst form, and (except for 
our naval stations) he would like to know how 
those opposed to internal improvements could 
vote for cutting out a harbor to aid the ap- 
“saga of vessels to a village, and could not vote 
or a road between one State or one tity and 
another. They pretended to derive their power 
from the power to ‘‘ regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations.’’ Well, did not the same power, 
in the words, extend the regulation of commerce 
** among the several States”? If one was uncon- 
stitutional, the other was equally so; and the 
advantage was greatly in favor of the road in 











| New York, it would only 











every other view, for ttt would be a useful high. 
ey for - ~ a who traveled it, and the 
other confined its advantages to enrichin 
cor eae a few individuals. ny 
utit had been said by the Senator from Mas. 
sachuseys, (Mr. Davis,] that our oe 
collected at these ports; and there was an obliga. 
tion to open them and keep them in repair on that 
account. And was our revenue increased |) 
clearing out and oars these harbors? Not 
a single dollar. _On the contrary, the more the 
ports were multiplied, the greater the expenses 
of collection; an consequently the revenue was 
diminished by the amount of this increase, and 
by all we expended on harbors beside. How 
would our national commerce suffer by an ob- 
struction in the harbor of a particular city? If 
there should be an obstruction in the harbor of 
. ) G- a_neighboring 
city some advantage, until New York, whose 
interest was affected, removed the obstruction. 
But if the Government removes the obstruction, 
other cities contribute to these very improve- 
ments, which have a direct tendency to injure 
them. Ifthe port of Charleston or Philadelphia 
(he said) had advantages over New York, that 
was a matter of rival interest between those 
cities, and had always been so considered, until 
this modern invention of taxin® the people of 
the United States to relieve those who were alone 
interested. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wes- 
Ster]} had stated that other Governments had 
paid for opening and repairing harbors in their 
commercial cities. This, he thought, was not 
generally true. Some of the despotic sovereigns 
of Europe, without any limitation of power or 
sense 0 pe occasionally took cities under 
their royal protection, and disbursed the public 
money upon them without regard to any partic- 
ular rule. But the rule, he believed, was most 
generally to authorize the city to levy a tonnage 
on vessels for this purpose—this was the correct 
mode. In this way, this gave each city its own 
natural advantages, and taxed those who had the 
benefit of the improvement. 

The Senator from Massachusetts was equally 
in error when he stated that the States or cities 
had never considered themselves bound to keep 
their own ports in repair since the adoption of 
the Constitution. This was directly contradicted 
7 the history of every important seaport in the 

nion, and particularly that of Baltimore, which 
had just been mentioned by the Senator from 
Baier, {Mr.Preston.}] Maryland had granted 
an annual appropriation to Baltimore of $30,000, 
to keep the harbor of that city in repair. Asa 
punishment to the. city for the late outrages on 
private property, permitted and committed by its 
citizens, that rial had been taken to indemnify 
those who had suffered by those outrages. And 
now, for the first time, Baltimore comes here, 
and, by joining in the combination, gets the same 
amount from the national Treasury. This was a 
fair illustration of the whole system. Maryland 
comes into the concern, and the people of the 
United States are made to pay for the depreda- 
tions of a Baltimore mob. 

Again, I have shown that harbors have been 
made and improved by those to whom they be- 
longed, from 1789 until a few years back, or have 
not been made or improved at all. And if they 
had needed no improvement for so many years, 
he thought it good evidence that this rush for 
millions all at once was uncalled for by the public 
interest. The truth was, the public had nothing 
to do with the matter. This vast combination 
that was to plunder the Treasury of so many 
millions, was made up of interests puselp private 
and local. What was constantly the language 
used on the floor of both Houses, if any member 
expressed a doubt, who had a few thousands 
offered to his own State, to bribe him into silence? 
Why, it was, **If you don’t want it, strike it 
out;’’ and was a great national interest to be con- 
trolled by the simple wish of an individual? But 
such language was perfectly natural, considering 
the manner how these speculations and jobs were 

tup. Who asked for or recommended them? 

ny general interest? No; the applications were 
all from cities, from individuals, or from com- 
panies who laid out sites for towns, got Congress 
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to make them an appropriation fora harbor, and 
then sold out their lots on speculation. Thou- 
sands were squandered in bribes for votes, by 
making an appropriation for objects ne 
useless, and where the only advantage was a jo 
in the expenditure of the money. 

Mr. K. said it could not be disguised and ought 


not to be denied, that this abominable —— of 


junder was carried through Congress by inter- 
ested combinations, and could succeed in no other 
way. Members, by the skill of the managers, 
were frequently placed in such a situation that 
they were obliged to vote for the bill, however 
objectionable, to save themselves with their con- 
stituents. An honest member of the other House 
had told him that he had in this way been com- 

elled to vote for the bill, although he pronounced 
it a bill of abominations,’’ and hoped it might 
be arrested in the Senate. The member alluded 
to had pronounced this new harbor bill one of the 
most corrupt combinations of interested specula- 
tion that had ever disgraced the country, and such 
he believed it. 

Mr. K. then called the attention of the Senate 
to another trick by which these managers had 
furnished evidence of their skill. It would be 
recollected that we had passed a moderate harbor 
bill long since, and sent it to the other House. 
We have never heard of it since, until we find it 
actually incorporated in the monster before us. Why 
was this? Why, it was only to unite the inter- 
ests of the twq bills. Among other things, no 
doubt, great calculations of strength were made 
by uniting the breakwater with the improvement 
of the Mississippi, and by this unnatural union 
between the French and the Friends, we are (said 


he) swept on by a current as irresistible as that 


of the Mississippi itself. 
And here he was reminded (he said) of the 


curious argument of the Senator from Connecti- 


cut, [Mr. Nires.] That Senator had given us 
sound doctrine, with much ability and great earn- 
estness. He had pronounced the whole system 
wrong, partial, unconstitutional, and unjust, and 
condemned the bill as very objectionable; yet 
concluded by saying he should vote for the bill, 
because, now the system had commenced, we 
could not stop it! I know ‘‘ we can’t stop it,”’ 
unless we vote against it. This fraudulent ex- 
penditure is doubling ow us by millions perannum, 
and gentlemen denounce it as in duty bound; ex- 
press their alarm, shut their eyes and vote for it; 
and say, ‘‘ we can’t stop it.’? He felt some dif- 
ficulty in comprehending the principle which 
led to this fatal necessity. He hoped even the 
friends of the bill would oie some mercy upon 
the South and West, and be satisfied at the present 
session With the enormous bill already passed. 
Let us have a little time to recover from the shock, 
and look into this heavy bill pushed upon us 
at the very last hour of the last day of the ses- 
sion, involving an expenditure so enormous 
and which the committee themselves tell us they 
have had no time to examine. He hoped they 
would allow the bill to lie over till the next ses- 
sion, to give time to learn, atleast, where the places 
are for whose benefit we proposed to saddle the 
country with such a vast expenditure. There 
was another reason why the friends of the bill 
should be content with this course. That was 
the great amount of our appropriations durin 
the present year, and the extreme difficulty o 
peering labor at any price. Labor was now 
one hundred per cent. on the usual prices. And 
the great additional demand that would be created 
by these large Government expenditures would 
render it impossible to expend anything during 
the present year with any regard to economy. 
He hoped these considerations would induce the 
Senate to postpone the bill to the first day of 
the next session, and he made a motion for that 
purpose. 





NEW ARMORIES, &c. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN P. KING, 
OF GEORGIA, 
aa In Senate, June 30, 1836, 
bill to establish a Founde a 
nnd Arscnas in the a whees: coon ay oo 


Mr. KING said that, as he was in favor of 
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some of the objects of the bill, it was with great | 
reluctance that he voted against the bill, on ac- | 
count of some items that he could not approve. | 
He could not at any time vote for a bill any | 
part of the object of which was the expenditure |, 
of money alone without regard to national utility; 
and that this was a bill of this character seemed 
partially acknowledged by some of its friends. || 
_ There was no fitness in establishing arsenals || 
in every State, without regard to location or || 
utility. And one half, at least, of the arsenals 
proposed would be as useless as would be a horse 
stable in the city of Venice. And as to the || 
armory in the West, it was about asmuch called || 
for as an additional capitol or a navy-yard in the 
western prairies. 
Where was the necessity for it? We had now || 
on hand upwards of eight hundred thousand || 
stand of arms, which he himself thought enough, 
as it was about as many as France or England 
had, with their large military establishments || 
and three times our population. The utmost || 
that any one required was one million, and we |; 
now propose to expend $555,000 for an armory, || 
only required to expedite the supply of two hun- 
dred thousand stand of arms—not needed imme- || 
diately, and he believed not needed at all—when || 
the number required would be supplied from ex- || 
isting establishments before the work would be || 
completed. In answer to all this, however, it 
was said that justice required an expenditure of || 
money in the West. 
He could not subscribe to such a principle. || 
The work was a national work, and if it were not || 
aemeerery anywhere it was not necessary in the || 
West. If the Senator from Mississippi wished 
another depot in his State, let him Save it; if 
another were needed in Missouri, let it be built; | 
and if more were shown to be necessary any- || 


| 








| the heads, intending to write it out. 
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House with a speech of a week in length, finished 


it in fifteen minutes—having, as he said, put forth 
He recom- 
mended to gentlemen who had long speeches on 
hand, in consideration of the public business, to 
give the committee nothing but the heads. I have 
not (said Mr. C.) any such speech on hand, and 
should not have said one word upon the question 
had I not been compelled to reply to the renewed 
and unexpected attack made upon me yesterday 
- the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Bett. |} 

hat gentleman seems to fancy himself the most 

ersecuted man in the nation. He complains of 

aving been attacked for months past by public 
journals—by the President of the United tates 


| —by the great Globe itself. I have certainly a 


right, if any one on this floor has, to sympathize 
with the gentleman; for no one has been through- 


| out this session more honored by the assiduous 


attention of the Opposition journals, from the 
highest to the lowest, with very few exceptions. 
I have not only met with scurrility abroad, but 
it has been my fortune to encounter even on this 
floor the most vulgar abuse. I could not, sir, 
consider such attacks, whether in this House or 
out of it, as in any degree worthy of notice, much 
less of complaint; far from it. It would be un- 
— indeed in me to withhold my gratitude 
or this solitary but profitable evidence of the 
friendship of my political opponents. 

The gentleman from Tennessee attacks the 
Speaker for the organization of the committees, 
and especially of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. Politically, there is nochange. Besides 
those who were continued on the committee, we 
have, as we had last year, a member from Geor- 
gia, and Tennessee, and one from Maine, in place 
of a gentleman from New Hampshire, now of 
the Senate. The only change of any importance 


where in the West or elsewhere, he was ready || was in substituting the gentleman from Massa- 
to vote for them, but could not vote for works ] chusetts, [Mr. Lawrence,] a member of the 
| O 


of enormous cost in the construction, and which || 
would have to be kept up at a very heavy addi- || 
tional annual expenditure, merely for the pur- || 
pose of expending money in any particular section || 
of the country. 

In truth, the importance of these expenditures 
was greatly overrated by gentlemen. Wealth was 
never created in any community by a mere ex- 
ee of money. Jobbers might be enriched 

y Government expenditures, but communities 
were only enriched by a steady increase of capital, 
and permanent investments increasing the quan- 
tity of valuable products. He sould refer his 
friend from Missouri to an example upon a small 
scale of a community depending upon Govern- 
ment expenditure alone. He referred to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, whose financial condition the 
Senator himself had truly stated to be worse 
than that of ten miles square in any part of the 
globe, not excepting the deserts of Arabia. He 
thought uncertain expenditures in this coun- 
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| I should have united with the gentleman from 





try, where all the population were already well 
employed, was attended often with injurious, 
rather than beneficial consequences, as the people 
were too apt to depend on expenditures alone. 
After referring to the subject of a national foun- 
dery, which he said he was disposed to vote for, 
that we might have a national establishment of 
this kind, although we were pressed by no neces- 
sity on this head, as we could be abundantly 
supplied with cannon from the existing private 
establishments, he concluded by regretting that 
he could not vote for the bill in consequence of 
the objectionable items it contained. 





THE HARBOR BILL. 


REMARKS OF HON. C. C. CAMBRELENG, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or RepresEntTArTives, 
June 24, 1836, 
On Mr. Patror’s motion to strike out the enacting clause 
of the new Harbor Bill. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG did not rise to make a 
speech. He hoped gentlemen who had long 
speeches on hand at this late period of the ses- 
sion would follow the example of a member from 
Louisiana, of a former Congress, who, after strug- 
gling six weeks for the floor, and threatening the 
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sreerees: for a gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
cKin.ey,]a friend of the Administration, not 
now a member of the House. But the gentle- 
man charges that the committee has been organ- 
ized ‘fon the principle of extravagance;’’ and 
that its chairman represents a city ‘* most inter- 
ested in appropriations.’?’ Whatever interest, 


sir, the city of New York may have in our appro- 


pear as the principal depository of the pub- 
i 


ec money, she certainly has none in making 
them extravagant. On the contrary, if in dis- 
charging my duty as chairman of that committee 
d consulted the interest of New York only, 


Tennessee and his friends, and by retarding the 
appropriations for the public service, have added 


| some two or three millions to the amount of the 


public money remaining in our banks. 

The gentleman from Tennessee has animad- 
verted on the extravagance of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and has done me the honor to 
ascribe that extravagance chiefly to my efforts. 
** The credit,’’ he says, *‘ of pearieg the deposit 
bill, is due to the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means’’—to those extravagant meas- 
ures proposed by me. Sir, the gentleman from 
Tennessee is not the only member of either House 
or of either party who will find it necessary to 
offer some apes the country for voting for 
what he calls ‘* substantially distribution.”’ This 
argument about extravagant appropriations has 
been urged elsewhere, and even by some who 
are friendly to this Administration. But on what 
foundation does this apology rest? What are 
these extravagant appropriations for the public 
service which have compelled gentlemen to Vote 
for a measure that cannot be defended? I speak 
not now of the multiplicity of bills which are 
reported at this, as they have been at every ses- 
sion, by the various committees of this House 
and the other, embracing new and extravagant 
appropriations; I refer not to what has been pro- 
jected, but to what has been done by a majority 
of both Houses. 

What has been done for the Navy, the idol of 
all parties? How many millions of our immense 
surplus have we appropriated to strengthen this 
right arm of our defense. Not $2,000,000, sir; 
all the excess for every naval purpose is only 
about $1,700,000, and a portion even of that 
amount is to be applied to other purposes than 
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the increase of the Navy. But even this appro- years. Now, sir, notwithstanding these declara- 
priation, small as it is, was not the proposition 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, or of its 
chairman, but was reported by a member of the || extravagant appropriations proposed by the Com- | 
Opposition in the other House as an amendment || mittee of Ways and Means is now urged as an 

to the naval appropriation bill. 





Surely, sir, the | apology for a measure which gentlemen them- | 


gentleman from Tennessee cannot refer to this as |, selves denominate as ‘‘ substantial distribution.” | 
| There is another class of appropriations which || 


an extravagant appropriation, come from whence 
it may, after expressing himself strongly in favor | were introduced by the Committee of Ways and 
of this branch of the public service, and his de- || Means, including a small portion reported by the 
termination to go even beyond the recommenda- | a froin ‘Tennessee himself, of an extraor- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy. | inary character, though they cannot be de- 
What, sir, have we done for our fortifications? || nounced as extravagant, for they were indispens- 
The entire appropriation for this branch of ex- || able. 
penditare is $1,860,000, being $1,000,000 more || treaties and Indian wars; more than seven mil- 
than has been usually appropriated for some | lions and a half for the former—near three mil- 
years past. In the fortification bill of last year || lions for the latter, and we have yet to provide 
$869,000 were proposed to be appropriated, be- || some three or four millions, making an aggregate 
sides the addition of $300,000. Twenty years || of near fourteen millions. Here are fourteen 
ago, when we had a surplus, though we had a | million dollars in a single year of extraordinary 
publicdebt, funded and unfunded, of $150,000,000, || appropriations for the West, notwithstanding all 
we appropriated annually $838,000 to this branch || the declamation we have heard about ae 
of the service There is not a dollar of the || the whole Treasury on the Atlantic border. 
money appropriated to be applied to any but |! care not where the public money is spent, when 
works actually under construction—fortifications | applied, as in this instance, to national purposes. 








which have been admitted by the gentleman from || I notice it only to show gentlemen how utterly | 


Tennessee, and by every other gentleman, to be || unfounded their statements are. Out of more 
necessary for our defense, and which would have || than twenty millions of appropriations for ex- 
been completed ten years ago, had we had, as || traordinary purposes in 1836, near fourteen mil- 
we now have, a surplus revenue. We have not || lions are for our Indian treaties and Indian wars 
appropriated one cent for new fortifications. We || —those ‘‘ scalping-knife and tomahawk appro- 
have, it is true, a bill from the Senate, not from || priations,’’ as they have been denounced by the 
the Committee of Ways and Means, proposing || gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] 
over $1,000,000 for new works; but that bill, | Bess the gentleman from Tennessee mean to 
since the passage of the act depositing our money || echo that sentiment? Does he mean to charge 
in the State treasuries, will not be adopted by || the Committee of Ways and Means with extrav- 
this House.* No, sir, our surplus will be applied || agance in recommending measures for the pro- 
to no such national purpose, but to others in no || tection of the lives and property of our fellow- 
way connected with the defense of the country. || citizens in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
All we shail get is the $1,000,000 extraordinary || Mississippi; ay, even in Tennessee? Is the 
for fortifications which are alread Shemumeaeh, | gentleman for or against these appropriations? 
and are designed for the defense oe few promi- || (Mr. Beri ed Sir, I am sorry to have 
nent points on our extensive maritime frontier, || ruffled the temper of the gentleman; I have not 
the importance of which has been admitted by || misrepresented him. I noted his language yes- 
the gentleman from Tennessee himself. terday, and it is to that I am replying. In enu- 

What more have we done in this course of ex- || merating the extravagant appropriations I have 
travagant measures for the defense of the country? reported from the Ways and Means, the gentle- 
Four hundred thousand dollars additional for || man referred expressly to these Indian appro- 
arming our fortifications. Does the gentleman || priations, and animadverted on the course of the 
from Tennessee complain of this extravagance? || Administration in regard to Indian affairs. Nor 
Why, sir, he himself, in quoting the opinions of || is this the first time he has objected to them. 
the Inspector General, which | had also occasion || On a former occasion he deprecated the passage 
to notice, gave us a wretched picture of our forti- || of one of them as premature, and under a panic, 
fications without guns, and very justly described 
the utterly defenseless condition of our coast. || of the war. 
Surely the gentleman will not denounce appropri- || 
ations designed to protect those very cities which || amount of these extravagant appropriations, for 
he told us could be easily taken, and by a very || which the Committee of Ways an 
insignificant force, because we had fortifications || been arraigned—appropriations for the Navy, 
without armament. Army, fortifications, and for the peace and protec- 

For the Army, sir, we have literally done noth- || tion of the West—almost all of which have been 
ing. We have made an insignificant appropria- || s:nctioned by a large majority of both Houses, 
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I mean our large appropriations for Indian 
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without satisfactory information of the existence | 


Such, Mr. Chairman, is the character and | 


Means has | 


tion for the improvement of our armories, and || and the larger portion, those relating to Indian | 


others for supplying munitions which had been 
exhausted by our Indian wars. Nota dollar of || vote. ' 

extraordinary expenditure has been authorized Thus much for the extravagance of the Com- 
for the Army, exclusively, except so far as the || mittee of Ways and Means; now for the extraor- 
service was connected with the suppression of | dinary expenditures sanctioned by the gentle- 
Indian hostilities. And what is the aggregate of On Saturday last, that 
these appropriations proposed by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, the extravagance of which || 
has driven gentlemen to the necessity of distrib- 
uting our surplus revenue? The whole amount 
for the Navy, Army, fortifications, armament, 
armories, and extraordinary supplies, and includ- 
ing the $1,700,000 added by the Senate to the Navy 
bill, is less than $4,000,000. Yes, sir, this is all 
that we have saved of that immense surplus of || expenditures of this Government to stop? If 
sixty or seventy millions which gentlemen tell us | this Government is to be administered upon such 
of; all that we have applied to measures of defense || extravagant principles, we shall very soon have a 
which, at the commencement of this session, were || pension roll extending to every branch of the 
advocated by the Representatives of the East, | public service, and involving an expenditure of 
West, North, and South. They were all then || mn or sixty millions annually. 

ready to appropriate five, six, or seven millions || entlemen, to whatever party they may belong, 
extraordinary for these purposes. Nay, the gen- || who have antici 

tleman from Maine (Mr. Evans] declared, no || public revenue, 
dowbt honestly, that he was willing to appropriate " 
for the defense of the country an amount equal sacrificed the great interests of the country. 
to the sum heretofore appropriated to the sinking || They have —ee the appropriations for the 
fund—that is, $10,000,000 annually, and for ten || Army, Navy, and fortifications. ‘The bill for the 
increase of the Army sent to us from the Senate 
will not be acted upon, however urgently it may 


man from Tennessee. 





committee at five millions. 


for their services; but if we are to extend the 





ted that, by distributing the 
ey were to arrest extravagant 





* This bill was not even acted upon. 


wars and treaties, by an almost unanimous | 


| 





entleman voted for a pension bill which, if it | 
ecome a law, will create an annual demand | 
| upon the Treasury estimated by a member of the | 
Sir, I respect the | 
gallantry of our Indian warriors, and am grateful | 


principle of pensioning to all who are engaged in | 
our wars, internal and external, where are the | 
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; be required for the protection of our my 
| tions from all sides of the House, we have applied frontiers—not a Navy bill reported b the Conn 
| less than $4,000,000 to our defense, and yet the | mittee on Naval Affairs will command the atten- 
| tion of either House—nor shall we condescend to 


|| notice the new fortification bill sent to us by the 
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appropriations, have deceived themselves, and | 


[June 24, 
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Senate. Such appropriations appeal only to the 
a of Congress—they are sustained alone 

y great considerations of national policy and 
common defense. These the revolutionar sys- 
tem of gentlemen has effectually arrested. Not so 
with the appropriations for rivers and harbors, 
which depend upon local and private interests, 
reaching our congressional districts and our own 
political interests. The contest which we have 
ime witnessed between the gentlemen from Maine 
Mr. Smirn] and from Pennsylvania, [M. Surn- 
ERLAND,] who reported these two harbor bills, is 
an admirable illustration of the whole system, 
The former  cckans the old, the latter the new 
bill. The bill reported by the gentleman from 
Maine did not pass without some difficulty; but 
when the new bill came before us, it was violently 
attacked, and in some danger. The gentleman 
from Maine, perceiving the danger, rises and 
defends the bill reported by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania with great zeal and energy; gives 
it a much higher rank and character than his own 
bill, and declares that if either is to be reduced or 
rejected, a preference ought undoubtedly to be 
given to the bill embracing new works, and re- 
ported by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
latter gentleman rises indignantly to repel the 
attack made by the gentleman from Maine upon 
his own bill, and deprecates any comparison be- 
tween the merits of the two bills; but if there was 
a difference, the works already commenced ought 
not to be left unfinished, and therefore the bill of 
the gentleman from Maine ought to have priority. 
This awkward contest between these two gentle- 
men, each defending with energy the bill reported 
by the other in preference to the bills reported by 
themselves, may appest mysterious, but the mys- 
tery is easily solved. The aeree om for the 
Delaware breakwater was embraced in the bill 
reported by the gentleman from Maine; that for 
the Portland breakwater was in the bill reported 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Such, sir, 
is the aes and character of this species of legis- 
lation. You cannot stop it by distribution, for it 
is sustained by the same corrupting principle of 
compromise. But you do arrest appropriations 
for national objects—for all such we are worse off 
than we were under the old Confederation. Then 
we made requisitions upon the States for their 
money for common defense: now we may make 
requisitions for our own, for the same common 
purpose, without having the slightest attention 
paid to our requisitions. 

The bill under consideration is the one reported 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and for 
new works. These appropriations are of recent 
origin, but of rapid growth, and deserve more 
attention than they have hitherto received. The 
following statement shows their progress: 
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1834 . 
1835, a little over ...... cde cecdenedceces 
These expenditures were scarcely known till 
1827, the second year of the adminisiration of the 
entleman from “Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams ] 
Tn that year they amounted to about eighty-two 
thousand dollars, and in two years they incre 
to four and five hundred thousand dollars. We 
have now before us two bills, each amounting to 
near a million. We have already expended In 
nine years more than four. millions. We are 


asked for a million to continue our old works in 
the present year. And here we have another bill 


proposing a million for commencing new improve- 
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ments. We are laying the foundation of an addi- Such is one of the great motives for striking || to make provision for expenses already incurred, 

expenditure of ten millions. re out the enacting clause of this bill. Every appro- || in part, and whatever opinions may be enter- 

But I have another and an important objection || priation now made is not to be taken from your || tained upon the necessity of a reorganization, 

to the age of this bill. We have commenced || surplus, but will be so much added to the taxes || appropriation must be made. I say to gentlemen 

new era in our financial concerns and in the || of the qenay There are some appropriations || who are opposed to the principles of the institu- 
ration of our Government. We have ich 


in the bill w I shall vote for, as connected 
with our national concerns; but most of them are 
mill | local, and some of them should fall, not even upon 
ropriated or not, to be distributed among and || the treasuries of the States, but upon assessments 
eposited in the treasuries of the several States || upon the towns for whose improvement they are 
in 1837. ‘That is, we have appropriated all the || designed. These are local, not national expendi- 
money in the Treasury over five millions; whether || tures; and if we are to carry out this system, 
it isever to be returned will be decided hereafter. || improve every petty harbor, and, as the gentle- 
We have not only, in any event, temporarily at || man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SurHercanp}) says, 
jeast, disposed of our surplus, but of all the || ‘* our hundred rivers,’’ we shall open a theater 
money which may be in the Treasury, and which | of expenditure beyond anything ever contem- 
has been already appropriated for the expendi- | pinted by those ie framed, or by others who 
tures of the present year. We have directed that ave given the broadest construction to the Con- 
this money, previously appropriated, shall be dis- || stitution. 


tion, and to those who believe that abuses exist 

which ought to be exposed and corrected, that 

now is their only time, and this their only oppor- 

tunity during the present session, to attain their 
| object, and I trust they will steadily resist the 
| bill until its friends shall find it necessary to take 
up the resolution of inquiry and give itits proper 
reference. 

Sir, why has this investigation been resisted? 
Is not an institution which has already cost this 
country more than $3,000,000, for which you pro- 
pose, in this very bill, an appropriation of more 
than $130,000, and which at the same time, in the 


tical 0 u 
Fivected all the money in the Treasury on the Ist 
of January next over five millions, whether ap- 





tributed among the States during the next year. 

And now, sir, what is the operation of this 
deposit or distribution bill? (I care not by which 
name it is called.) We have made at the present 
session very large appropriations for Indian wars, 
Indian treaties, &c., and we may have in the 
Treasury, on the Ist of January next, some fif- 
teen miltions of dollars pledged for these pur- 

and for other objects which will then be 
actually under contract. We divide the ten mil- 
lions thus pledged, and throw upon the revenue 
of 1837 that amount, in addition to the current 
expenditures of that year, and to all extraordi- 
nary demands, which must, in the present unset- 
tled state of our Indian relations, be estimated at 
no inconsiderable sum, if only required for the 
purpose of preventing hostilities. Under the 
operation of the deposit bill, the revenue of 1837 
will not meet the aggregate amount of all these 
appropriations. 

The bill now under consideration being exclu- 
sively fornew works, requiring surveys or exam- 
inations, proposes another million, which will be 
added to the unexpended appropriations for 1836, 
and will fall almost entirely on the revenue for 
1837. Whatever amount we now add to our ap- 
propriations must, under our new deposit sys- 
tem, be — by recourse to taxation, by an 
increase of the tariff, Such, sir, is the operation 
of your deposit bill, whether the honor of its 
paternity belongs to the Senate or the House—to 
either or both parties. The minority who voted 
against that measure will long have occasion to 
be proud of their vote, while those friends of the 
Constitution who yielded to their apprehensions, 
will remember but to regretit. Itis in vain to 
disguise the matter; the friends of the Constitu- 
tion have been defeated. I was not surprised to 
witness the air of triumph displayed on that 
oceasion by the friends of the tariff and of Federal 
internal improvements. The advocates of the 
American system had just reason to exult. 

ey saw, in an instant, the work of years of 
reformation swept away, the barriers of the Con- 
stitution overthrown, and the American system 
restored in a more formidable shape than had ever 
been contemplated ,even by its projectors. I trust, 
sir, that though defeated, we are not ready to 
surrender principles for which we have been so 
long and, till now, so successfully contending. I 
hope the contest will be renewed in December; 
for, if your deposit law remains, you must again 
have recourse to taxation, and our Constitution 
will be effectually annulled. For all national pur- 
poses it will be more inefficient than the old Arti- 
cles of Confederation, while this Government will 
converted into an oppressive and rapacious 
tax-gatherer for the support of the States, depend- 
ing as they will, in every branch of their expend- 
ures, on the Federal Treasury. Our whole polit- 
i ter will be eeeareg we shall exhibit - 
ordinary spectacle of a Government consoli- 
dated for all purposes but that great object for 
which our Confederation was formed—common 
defense, I regret that on so great a question the 
fends, 3 exorbitant and paiva pateation the 
of a rigid boundary between State an 

Federal duties and powers, should have been 
Separated. I hope we shall be more united here- 
3 bat, whatever may be the event, the con- 

‘est must come, though we go into the fight crip- 
pled and wou by an arrow “ feathered from 
our own wing.” 


No. 33 


On this question I wish to be frankly under- 
stood. While I have always considered the Mis- 
Sissippi, with its giant arms stretching through 
vast regions of our public domain, as objects in 
the improvement of which the States have a 
direct interest, I have never considered it a Fed- 
eral duty to provide for improving the navigation 
of every creek and river in the country. Sir, 
even the improvement of the Hudson I have 
always thought more a State than a national 
concern. I have never heard the appropriation 
for that river mentioned in this House, without 
feeling that the character of our State was de- 
graded; that a State like ours, great in popula- 
tion, and powerful in resources, equal to many 
of the kingdoms in Europe, should be petitioning 
here for the means of removing an obstruction in 
a river near the head of navigation. | trust it will 
not be long before the pride of our fellow-citizens, 
from the Atlantic to the lakes, will be roused, 
when we shall draw upon our own vast resources, 
and not annually present our petitions here. 
Under the auspices of the State, this improvement 
might be soon accomplished; but so long as we 
depend upon our Federal Treasury, we cannot 
anticipate when it will be finished. But, however 
that may be, this branch of our Federal expendi- 
ture should be rigidly examined before we pro- 
ceed further in it; for if we go on as we have 
done, or as is proposed in this new bill, we shall 
be called upon to improve every harbor and 
river in the country, involve our Treasury in 
millions of expenditures not to be estimated, and 


in an annual increase of taxation, without the aid || 


even of a deposit or distribution bill. 





THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 


SPEECH OF HON. FRANKLIN PIERCE, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 30, 1836, 


On the bill authorizing appropriations for the Military 
Academy. 

Mr. PIERCE said: 

Mr. Cuainman: An attempt was made during 
the last Congress to bring the subject of the re- 
organization of the Military Academy before the 
country through a report of a committee. The 
same thing has been done during the present 
session, again and again, but all efforts have 
proved alike unsuccessful! Still you do not 
cease to call for appropriations; you require the 
people’s money for the support of the institution, 
while you refuse them the light necessary to 
enable them to judge of the propriety of your 
annual requisitions. 

Whether the amount propesed to be appropri- 
ated by the bill upon your table is too great or too 
small, or Sassiadly aatheent to cover the current 
expenses of the institution, is a matter into 
which I will not at present inquire; but I shall 
feel bound to oppose the bill in every stage of 


its progress. I cannot vote a single dollar until || nopolies, and the er and influence which 
the resolution of inquiry presented by my friend || wealth thus accumulated and di never fails 
from Kentucky (Mr. Hawes) at an rf in || to control. Indeed, sir, while far from demand- 
the session shall be first taken up and disposed || ing at your hands special favors for themselves, 
of. Iam aware, sir, that it will be said—because || they have not, in my ment, been sufficiently 
I have heard the same declaration on a former || jealous of all legislation conferring exclusive aud 


at this is not the pr 









oper time to dis- 
cuss the merits of the institution; ‘that the bill is 


estimation of a large portion of the citizens of this 
Union, has failed, eminently failed to fulfill the 
| objects for which it was established, of sufficient 
interest and importance to claim the consideration — 
of a committee of this House, and of the House 
| itself ? 
| LI should have expected the resolution of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Hawes,] merely 
popeine an inquiry, to pass without opposition, 
iad I not witnessed the strong sensation, nay, 
excitement, that was produced here, at the last 
session, by the presentation of his yet unpublished 
report. Sir, if you would have an exhibition of 
highly-excited feeling, it requires little observation 
| to learn that you may produce it at any moment 
by attacking such laws as confer exclusive and 
| gratuitous privileges. The adoption of the reso- 
| lution of inquiry at the last session of Congress, 
and the appointment of a select committee under 
it, were made occasion of newspaper paragraphs, 
| which, in tone of lamentation and direful predic- 
tion, rivaled the most highly-wrought specimens 
of the panicera. One of those articles I preserved 
and have before me. It commences thus: 


“THE ARCHITECTS OF RUIN.—This name has been ap- 
propriatcly given to those who are leading on the base, the 
ignorant, and the unprincipled, in a remorseless war upon 
all the guards and defenses of society.” 


I introduce it here merely to show what are, 
in certain quarters, considered the guards and de- 
Senses of society. After various compliments sim- 
ilar to that just cited, the article proceeds: 


‘All this is dangerous as novel, and the ultimate resulta 
| cannot be contemplated without anxiety. If this spirit 
extends, who can check it? ‘ Down with the bank ;’ ‘down 
with the Military Academy;’ ‘down with the judiciary;’ 
| *down with the Senate ;’ will be followed by watchwords 
| of a worse character.” 






















































Here, Mr. Chairman, you have the United 
States Bank first, and then the Military Acad- 
emy, as the guards and defenses of your country. 
If it be so, you are indeed feebly protected. One 
of these guards and defenses is already tottering. 
And who are the architects of ruin that have re- 
solved its downfall? Are they the base, the igno- 
rant, and the unprincipled? No, sir. The most 
pure and patriotic portion of your community; 
the staid, industrious, intelligent farmers and 
mechanics, through a public servant, who has 
met responsibilities, and seconded their wishes 
| with equal intrepidity and success, in the camp 
and in the Cabinet, have accomplished this great 
| work. Mr. Chairman, there is no real danger 
| to be apprehended from this much-dreaded level- 
| ing principle. 
rom the middling interest you have derived 
your most able and efficient support in the most 
gloomy and trying periods of your history. And 
what have they asked in return? Nothing but 
the common ennatogan and blessings of a free 
Government, administered under equal and im- 
partial laws. They are responsible for no portion 
of your legislation, which, through its partial aud 
unjust operation, has shaken this Union to its 
center. That has had its origin in a different 
quarter; sustained by wealth, the wealth of mo- 
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atuitous privileges. 
That the law creati 
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I am now epeaking, and the practice under it, is 
strongly marked by both these characteristics, 
is apparent at a single glance. It is gratuitous, 
because those who are so fortunate as to obtain 
admission there, receive their education without 
any obligation, except such as a sense of honor 
may impose, to return, either by service or other- 
wise, the slightest equivalent. It is exclusive, 
inasmuch as only one youth out of a population 
of more than forty-seven thousand can partici- 
pate in its advantages at the same time; and those 
who are successful are admitted at an age when 
their characters cannot have become developed, 
and with very little knowledge of their adapta- 
tion, mental or physical, for military life. ‘The 
system disregards one of those great principles 
which, carried into practice, contributed perhaps 
more than any other to render the arms of Nepo- 
leon invincible for so many years. Who does 
not perceive that it destroys the very life and 
spring of military ardor and enthusiasm, by utter- 
ly foreclosing all hope of promotion to the soldier 
and non-commissioned officer? However meri- 
torious may be his services; however preéminent 
may become his qualifications for command, all 
is unavailing. The portcullis is dropped between 
him and preferment; the wisdom of your laws 
having provided another criterion than that of 
admitted courage and conduct by which to de- 
termine who are worthy of command. They 
have made an academy where a certain number 
of young gentlemen are educated annually at the 
public expense, and to which there is, of conse- 
quence, a general rush, not so much from senti- 
ments of patriotism and a taste for military-life 
as from motives less worth y—the avenue, and the 
only avenue, to rank in your army. These are 
truths, Mr. Chairman, which no man will pre- 
tend to deny; and I leave it for this House and 
the nation to determine whether they do not 
exhibit a spirit of exclusiveness alike at variance 
with the genius of your Government and the 
efficiency and chivalrous character of your mili- 
tary force. 

ir, no man can feel more deeply interested in 
the Army, or entertain a higher regard for it, than 
myself. My earliest recollections connect them- 
selves fondly and gratefully with the names of 
the brave men who, relinquishing the quiet and 
security of civil life, were staking their all upon 
the defense of their country’s rights and honor. 
One of the most distinguished among that noble 
ee now occupies and honors a seat upon this 

oor. 

It is not fit that I should indulge in expressions 
of personal respect and admiration, which | am 
sure would find a hearty response in the bosom 
of every-member of this committee. I allude to 
him merely to express the hope, that, on some 
occasion, we may have upon this subject the 
benefit of his experience and observation. And 
if his opinions shall differ from my own, I prom- 
ise carefully to review every step by which I have 
been led to my present conclusions. You cannot 
mistake me, sir; I refer to the hero of Erie. I 
have declared myself the friend of the Army. 
Satisfy me, then, what measures are best calcu- 
lated to render it effective, and what all desire it 
- be, and I go for the proposition with my whole 

eart. 

But I cannot believe that the Military Academy, 
as at present organized, is calculated to accom- 
plish this desirable end. It may, and undoubt- 
edly does, send forth into the country much mili- 
tary knowledge; but the advantage which your 
Army, or that which will constitute your Army 
in time of need, derives from it, is by no means 
commensurate with the expense youincur. Here, 
Mr. Chairman, permit me to say, that I deny, 
utterly, the expediency and the right to educate, 
at the public expense, any number of young men 
who, on the completion of their education, are 
not to form a portion of your military force, but 
to return to the walks of private life. Such was 
never the operation ofthe Military Academy until 
after the law of 1812; and the doctrine, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain, was first formally 
announced by a distinguished individual, at this 
time sufficiently jealous of the exercise of Execu- 
tive patronage, and greatly alarmed by what he 


conceives to be the tendencies of this Government 
to centralism and consolidation. It may be found 
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in the report of the Secretary of War, communi- 


cated to Congress in 1819. 

If it eo due consideration, receive the 
sanction of Congress and the country, I can see 
no limit to the exercise of power and Govern- 
ment patronage. Follow out the principle, and 
where will it lead you? You confer upon the 
National Government the absolute guardianship 
of literature and science, military and civil; you 
need not stop at military science—any one in the 
wide range of sciences becomes at once a legiti- 
mate and constitutional object of your ee 
you are confined by no limit but your discretion; 
oe have no check but your own good pleasure. 

f you oe afford instruction, at the public ex- 

ense, in the languages, in philosophy, in chem- 
istry, and in the exact sciences, to young gen- 
tlemen who are under no obligation to enter the 
service of their country, but are, in fact destined 
for civil life, why may you not, by —_— of 
reasoning, provide the means of a legal, or theo- 
logical, or medical education, on the ground that 
the recipients of your bounty will carry forth 
a fund of useful knowledge, that may, at some 
time, under some circumstances, produce a bene- 
ficial influence, and promote * the general wel- 
fare?’’ Sir, I fear that even some of us may 
live to see the day when this ** general welfare”’ 


| of eed Constitution will leave us little ground 
to 


oast of a Government of limited powers. 
But I did not propose at this time to discuss the 
abstract question of constitutional right. I will 
regard the expediency alone; and whether the 
ower exist or not, its exercise in an institution 
ike this is subversive of the only principle upon 
which a school conducted at the public expense 
can be made profitable to the public service— 
that of making an admission into your school, 
and an education there, secondary to an appoint- 
ment in the army. Sir, this distinctive feature 
characterized all your legislation and all execu- 
tive recommendations down to 1810. 

I may as well notice here as at any time an 
answer which has always been ready when ob- 
jections have been raised to this institution—an 
answer which, if it has not proved quite satisfac- 
tory to minds that yield their assent more readily 
to strong reasons than to the authority of great 
names, has yet unquestionably exercised a pow- 
erful influence upon the public mind. It has not 
gone forth upon the authority of an individual 
merely, but has been published to the world with 
the approbation of a committee of a former Con- 
gress. Itis this: that the institution has received, 
at different times, the sanction of such names as 
Washington, Adams, and Jefferson; and this has 
been claimed with such boldness, and in a form 
so imposing, as almost to forbid any question of 
its accuracy. If this were correct, in point of 
fact, it would be entitled to the most profound 
respect and consideration, and no change should 
be urged against the weight of such authority, 
without mature deliberation, and thorough con- 
viction of expediency. Unfortunately for the 
advocates of the institution, and fortunately for 
the interests of the country, this claim cannot be 
sustained by reference to Executive Documents, 
from the first report of General Knox, in 1790, 
to the close of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. 

The error has, undoubtedly, innocently oc- 
curred by confounding the Military Academy at 
West Point as it was with the Military Academy 
at West Point as itis. The report of Secretary 
Knox, just referred to, is characterized by this 
distinctive feature—that the corps proposed to be 
organized were ‘*to serve as an actual defense 
to the community,’’ and to constitute a part of 
the active military force of the country; ‘‘ to serve 
in the field, or on the frontier, or in the fortifica- 
tions of the sea-coast, as the Commander-in-Chief 
may direct.’’ Ata later period, the report of the 
Secretary of War, Mr. McHenry, communicated 
to Congress in 1800, although it proposed a plan 
for military schools differing in many essential 
particulars from those which had preceded it, 
still retained the distinctive feature just named as 
characterizing the report of General Knox. 

With regard to odemtiig young men gratui- 
tously, which, whatever may have been the design, 
1 am prepared to show is the practical operation 
of the academy, as at present organized, I cannot, 
perhaps, exhibit more clearly the sentiments of 


a supplementary report of Secreta 
addressed to the chairman of the 


directors thereof are to be officers taken from the 
consequently no expense will be incurred by such appoint. 
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oe ——: 
the Executive at that early day, urgent as was the 
occasion, and strong as must have been the desire 

to give strength and efficiency to the military 


force, than by reading one or two paragraphs from 


cHenry, 
ommittee of 
Defense, on the 31st of January, 1800. The Sec. 
retary says: 
“ Agreeably to the plan of the Military Academ » the 
Koay, 
ments. The plan also contemplates that officers of the 


Army, cadets, and non-commissioned officers, shall receive 
instruction in the academy. As the rations and fuel which 


they are entitled to in the Army will suffice for them in the 


academy, no additional expense will be required for obje. 
of maintenance while there. The expenses of aammeae 


and certain incidental expenses relative to the oe and 


administration, may be defrayed by those who 
mitted out of their pay and emoluments.’ 


You will observe, Mr. Chairman, from the 
phraseology of the report, that all were to consti- 
tute a part of your actual military force; and that 
whatever additional charges should be incurred 
were to be defrayed by moe. who might receive 
the advantages of instruction. These were pro- 
visions, just, as they are important. Let me call 
your attention for a moment to a report of Col- 
onel Williams, which was made the subject of a 
special message, communicated to Congress by 
Mr. Jefferson, on the 18th of March, 1808. 

The extract I propose to read, as sustaining 
fully the views of Mr. McHenry upon this point, 
is in the following words: 

*¢ It might be well to make the plan upon such a scale as 
not only to take in the minor officers of the Navy, but also 
any youths from any of the States who might wish for such 
an education, whether designed for the Army or Navy, or 
neither, and let them be assessed to the value of their 


education, which might form a fund for extra or contingent 
expenses.”? 


Sir, these are the true doctrines upon this 
subject—doctrines worthy of the Administration 
under which they were promulgated, and in ac- 
cordance with the views of statesmen in the ear- 
lier and purer days of the Republic. 

Give to the officers of your Army the highest 
advantages for perfection in all the branches of 
military science, and let those advantages be open 
to all in rotation, and under such terms and reg- 
ulations as shall be at once impartial toward the 
officers and advantageous to the service; but let 
all young gentlemen who havea taste for military 
life, and desire to adopt arms as a profession, pre- 
pare themselves for subordinate situations at their 
own expense, or at the expense of their parents 
or guardians, in the same manner that the youth 
of the country are ae for the professions of 
civil life. Sir, while upon this subject of gratui- 
tous education, I will read an extract from * Du- 
pin’s Military Force of Great Britain,’’ to show 
what favor it finds in another country, from the 
practice and experience of which we may derive 
some advantages, however far from approving of 
its institutions generally. The extract is from the 
second volume, 71st page, and relates to the terms 
on which young gentlemen are admitted to the 
junior departments of the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst: 

‘¢ First. The sons of officers of all ranks, whether of the 
Jand or sea forces, who have died in the service, leaving 
their families in pecuniary distress. This class are in- 
structed, boarded, and habited gratuitously by the State, 
being required only to provide their equipments on admis- 
sion, and to maintain themselves in linen. 

“ Secondly. The sons of all officers of the army above 
the rank of subalterns actually in the service, and who pay 
a sum proportioned to their ranks, according to a scale per 
annum regulated by the supreme board. The sons of 
living naval officers of rank not below that of master and 
commander, are also admitted on payment of annual sti- 
ponte. similar to those of corresponding ranks in the army. 

e orphan sons of officers, who have not left their fami- 
lies in pecuniary difficulties, are admitted into this class on 
paying the stipends required of officers of the rank held by 
their nts at the time of their decease. 

«“ Thirdly. The sons of noblemen and private gentlemen 
who pay a yearly sum equivalent to the expenses of their 
education, board, and clothing, according to a rate regu- 
lated from time to time by the commissioners.” 


Sir, let it be remembered that these are the reg- 
ulations of a Government which, with all its 
wealth and power, is, from its structure and prac- 
tice, ing under the accumulated weight of 
pensions, ‘sinecures, and gratuities, and yet you 
observe that only one class, ‘ the sons of officers 
of all ranks, whether of the land or sea forces, 
who have died in the service’, leaving their fami- 


all be ad. 
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lies in pecuniary distress,” are educated gratui- / the President acted for the occasion, and they | 
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tutions of this country; that it is at variance with 





tously. I do not approve even of this, but 1) expected those who should succeed thef to act | the spirit, if not the letter of the Constitution 
hold it up in contrast with your own principles | in a similar manner. Their feelings of patriotism |, under which we live; so long as this House 
and practice. : and resentment were aroused by beholding the | shall deny investigation into its principles and 

If the patience of the committee would war- || privileges of freemen wantonly invaded, our glo- |, practical operation, I, as an individual member, 


rant me, Mr. Chairman, I could show, by refer- rious stars and stripes disregarded, and national | 

ence to Executive communications and the con- | and individual rights trampled in the dust. The | 

current legislation of Congress in 1794, 1796, || War was pending; the necessity for increasing | 

1802, a 1808, ~~ a to the last were | the military — of the country oe obvious ane _ 
such an institution as we now have was || pressing, and the urgent occasion for increased | 

suaeer recommended nor contemplated. Upon || Facilities for military instruction equally apparent. | REMARKS OF HON. W. C. DUNLAP, 

this point I will not detain you longer; but when Sir, it was under circumstances like these -when 


will refuse to appropriate the first dollar for its 
support. 


THE HARBOR BILL. 









after confronted by the authority of great | 
oes I trust we shall’ be told where the expres- | 
sions of approbation are to be found. We may || 
then judge of their applicability to the Military | 
Academy as at present organized. 

I am far from desiring to see this country des- 
titute of a Military Academy; but I would have 
it a school of practice and instruction for officers 
actually in the service of the United States; not 
an institution for educating gratuitously young 
gentlemen who, on the completion of their term, 
or after a few months leave of absence, resign 
their commissions and return to the pursuits of 
civil life. If any one doubts that this is the 
practical operation of ror present system, I 
refer him to the annual list of resignations, to be 
found in the Adjutant General’s Office. 

Firmly as I am convinced of the necessity of 
a reorganization, I would take no step to create 
an unjust prejudice against the institution. All || 
that I ask, and, so far as I know, all that any of 
the opponents of the institution ask, is that after 
a full and impartial investigation, it shall stand 
or fall upon its merits. I know there are grad- 
uates of the institution who are ornaments to the 
Army, and an honor to their country; but they, 
and not the seminary, are entitled to the credit. 
Here I would remark, once for all, that I do not 
reflect upon the officers or pupils of the academy ; 
it is to the principles of the institution itself, as at 
present organized, that I object. It is often said 
that the graduates leave the institution with sen- 
timents that but ill accord with the feelings and 
opinions of the great mass of the people of that 

overnment from which they derive the means 
of education, and that many who take commis- 
sions possess few qualifications for the command 
of men, either in war or in peace. Most of the 
members of this House have had more or less 
intercourse with these young gentlemen, and I 
leave it for each individual to form his own opin- 
ion of the correctness of the Es hus 
much I wil say for myself, that I believe that 
these and greater evils are the natural, if not the 
inevitable, result of the principles in which this 
institution is founded; and any system of educa- 
tion, established upon similar principles, on 
Government patronage alone, will produce like 
results, now and forever. Sir, what are some of 
these results? By the report of the Secretary of 
War dated January, 1831, we are informed that; 
‘by an estimate of the last five years, renee 
that date,) it appears that the supply of the army 
from the corps of graduated cadets has averaged 
about twenty-two annually, while those who 
graduated are about forty, making in each year 
an excess of eighteen. The number received 
annually into the academy averages one hundred, 
of which only the number stated, to wit: forty, 
pass through the prescribed course of education 
at schools, and become supernumerary lieutenants 
in the army.’’ By the report of the Secretary 
of War, December, 1830, we are informed that 
“the number of promotions to the Army from 
this corps for the last five years has averaged 

about twenty-two annually, while the number of 
graduates has been at an average of forty. This 
excess, which is annually increasing, has placed 
eighty-seven in waiting until vacancies shall take 
place, and show that in the next year, probably, 
and in the succeeding one, certainly, there will be 
an excess beyond what the existing law author- 
izes to be commissioned. ‘There will then be one 
hundred and six supernumerary brevet second 
lieutenants appurtenant to the Army, at an aver- 
age ae of $80,000.”’ Sir, that re- 
sults here disclosed were not anticipated by Mr. 
Madison, is a nt from a recurrence to his 








wuienase St 1810 and 1811. 


passing the law of 1812, both Congress and 
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say, enemies at home, that the institution, as at 
resent organized, had its origin. It will hardly 


bs pretended that it was the original design of the || 
law to augment the number of persons instructed |! 


beyond the wants of the public service. 


ell, the report of the Secretary shows that, || 
| for five years prior to 1831, the academy had fur- 


nished eighteen supernumeraries annually. A 
practical operation of this character has no sanc- 
tion in the recommendation of Mr. Madison. 
The report demonstrates, further, the fruitfulness 
and utility of this institution, by showing the fact 
that but two fifths of those who enter the academy 


| graduate, and that buta fraction more than one 


fifth enter the public service. This is not the 
fault of the administration of the academy; it is 
not the fault of the young gentlemen who are sent 
there; on your present peace establishment there 
can be but little to stimulate them, particularly in 
the acquisition of military science. There can 
hardly be but one sbject in the mind of the stu- 
dent, and that would be to obtain an education for 
the purposes of civil life. The difficulty is, that 
the institution has outlived both the occasion that 
called it into existence, and its original design. 

I have before remarked that the academy was 
manifestly enlarged to correspond with the Arm 
and militia actually to be called into service. Loo 


then for amoment at facts, and observe with how 
much wisdom, justice, and sound policy, you re- 


tain the provisions of the law of 1812. The total 


authorized force of 1813, after the declaration of 


war, was fifty-eight thousand two hundred and 
fifty-four; and in October, 1814, the military es- 
tablishment amounted to sixty-two thousand four 
hundred and twenty-eight. By the act of March, 
1815, the peace establishment was limited to ten 
thousand, and now hardly exceeds that number. 
Thus you make a reduction of more than fifty 


thousand in your actual military force, to accom- 
overnment to its 
do you refuse to do the same 
system of public education? 
Why does that remain unchanged? Why not 
reduce it at once, at least to the actual wants of 
the service, and dispense with your corps of super- 
numerary lieutenants? Sir, there is, there can 
be but one answer to the question, and that may 


modate the expenses of the 
wants. And wh 
with your gran 


be found in the war report of 1819, to which I 
have before had occasion to allude. 
tary says, ‘* the cadets who cannot be provided 


for in the Army will return to private life; but 


in the event of a war their knowledge will not be 
lost to the country.”’ 


field, would, after a lapse of ten or fifteen years, 


come up from the bar, or it may be the pulpit, 
fresh in military science, and admirably quali- 


fied for command in the face of an enem 


The magazine of facts, to prove at the same 


glance the extravagance and unfruitfulness of 


this institution, is not easily exhausted; but I 
am admonished by the lateness of the hour to 
omit many considerations which I regard as both 
interesting and important. I will only detain the 
committee to make a single statement, placing 
side by side some aggregate results. There has 
ulready been expended upon the institution more 
than three millions three hundred thousand dol- 
Between 1815 and 1821, thirteen hundred 
and eighteen students were admitted into the 
academy; and ofgall the cadets who were ever 
there, only two hundred and sixty-five remained 
in the service at the end of 1830, Here are the 
expenses you have incurred, and the products 


lars. 


you have realized. 
I leave them to be balanced b 








The Secre- || 


Indeed, sir, these young || 
gentlemen, if they could be induced to take the | 











the people. 
But for myself, believing as I do that tha weed 


emy stands forth as an anomaly Among the insti- 


OF TENNESSEE 
we had not only enemies abroad, but, I blush to < 


In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
June 23, 1836, 


| On the amendment of Mr. Carrer to the Harbor Bill, in 
Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. DUNLAP said: 
Mr. Cuainman: I shall vote for the amendment 
| of my colleague; not that I believe Congress has 
| the power to appropriate money for any such 
| purposes; but, on the contrary, I am well satia- 
fied that whenever she makes appropriations to 
| any such object, it is usurpation of power on her 
part. I vote for the amendment alone on the 
| principle that the object for which it is intended 
| to be appropriated 1s more national than many 
| that are included in the bill. The rivers intended 
| to be improved by the appropriation included in 
| my colleague’s amendment, run through an ex- 
| tent of country of from twelve to fifteen hundred 
miles, and in a section of this Union where they 


|| never have had any of the public treasures spent 


| in the improvement of their rivers. There is no 
| country .that needs the navigation of her rivers 
| improved more than East Tennessee. It is one of 
| the healthiest countries on this continent. The 
| soil is productive. It is settled by the most in- 
| dustrious citizens, and they always have a super- 
| abundance of every article of agriculture for mar- 
| ket; and all they want, to be the wealthiest and 
happiest people living in any country, is the 
| navigation of their beautiful rivers improved, so 
| as to afford them greater facilities in taking their 
| surplus produce to market. Notwithstanding, 
Mr. Chairman, their great want of money to 
improve the navigation of their rivers, none has 
ever been spent there by the Federal Government, 
although millions have been spent in other sec- 
| tions of this Union on rivers less entitled to the 
| notice of the Government. And why has it not 
| been done? Because, sir, Tennessee has sent her 
' sons here as her Representatives, who entertained 
| the opinion that it was a violation of the Consti- 

tution of their country to have money appropri- 
ated by the Federal Government for internal im- 
provement in the States; and her proud Repre- 
| sentatives never asked that the Constitution of 
| their country should be violated for the benefit of 
| their constituents; their constituents entertained 
| the same opinion of their Representatives, and 
"never required such a thing of them. 

But, sir, there are gentlemen who believe Con- 
| gress have the power to appropriate money for 
' such purposes, and to their votes I object not; I 
| only ask of them not to take all the money, and 
| not to let sectional feelings govern their votes—to 

vote money to improve a river west of the mount- 
| ains, if they sonia vote for the improvement of 
the same river if it lay east of them. I desire 
that this amendment should be incorporated into 
the bill, and when on its passage, I shall vote 
againt the bill; but if it is to pass, let those gen- 
tlemen who vote for their own rivers, also vote 
| for ours. 
| Mr. Chairman, I had ho 
| of the deposit bill yester 





d, after the passage 
y, the operation of 
| which is to distribute among the States equally 


the surplus revenue, that gentlemen on this floor 


| would agree to take their equal part of the money, 
_and be satisfied to let their States appropriate the 
| money thus received. to olijects of internal im- 
| provement within their respective limits; but, sir, 
it seems that gentlemen are not content to receive 
| their equal proportion of the public revenue, but 
| desire to have all pir improvements made out of 
| the common fund before thedivision takes . 
| 1, for one, am unwilling to give one cent of what 
gentlemen 
ough, sir, 1 claim 
no eredit in getting the division of the mone 
among the States, (not having voted for the bill, 


| is coming to my State to any of the 
| to improve their rivers. Alth 
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being confined to my room with a burning fever 
all yesterday,) I will insist on gentlemen making 
good their arguments on the deposit bill, that when 
too much money has been collected by a Government 
of the people, it is but justice it should be paid back 
tothem. Now, what more equitable mode is there 
in paying it back than making an equal distribu- 
tion to the States? There appears to me to be 
none. If this bill should pass, there will be man- 
ifest injustice done the States; but, sir, I believe 
the practice is to include just none rivers to 
make a majority of votes for the bill, and then 
its friends vote out all amendments, and pass the 
bill. I hope the vote on this amendment and the 
bill will show that that practice has been aban- 
doned as unworthy of statesmen. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other objections to 
this bill. I will mention one only: the sum of 
oe intended to be appropriated by this bill 

or the impovement of the Hudson river is to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
ar, according to the estimates of the engineer 
department reported to the eee session of 
Congress. Now, sir, according to those esti- 
mates, the work is to cost upwards of eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars; then the person superin- 
tending the work must make the improvements 
so as to cost this eight hundred thousand dollars 
without regard to its necessity or utility. 

On looking into the estimates of last year, we 
find the engineer then estimated the whole im- 
provementnecessary on said river to cost $212,000, 
and the bill passed at that time es 
oe for the improvement of the navigation o 

{udson river, directed the money to be expended 
according to the estimates then furnished this 
House; and every gentleman had a right to expect, 
from the report of the engineer at that time, we 
never would be called on for more than the 
$212,000 to complete the improvement of the 
river. But, sir, to our astonishment, in one short 
year the estimates have increased upwards of 
$600,000 for this one object; and we are now 
gravely asked by the chairman of the committee 
who reported the bill, if we are going to throw 
away the $70,000 heretofore spent in the improve- 
ment of said river, or will we 6° on with the work 
and complete it? We are told that this is not the 
time to object to the expediency of the measure; 
that question has been settled by a former Con- 

ss. All we have to do is to make the appro- 
priations to complete the works heretofore com- 
menced. If this position be true, ought not 
gentlemen to confine themselves to the estimates 
made to the Congress that commenced the work? 
I would want nothing more than the facts in this 
case to prove the fallacy of such a proposition. 
An engineer reports that a work would cost 
$212,000, and Congress appropriates a part of 
that sum to commence the work; and at the very 
next session of Congress the engineer reports 
that the same work will cost over $800,000. 
Now, sir, if Congress had been told by the engi- 
neer at first that the work would have cost 
$800,000, their prudence might have told them 
never to have commenceed it. Mr. Chairman, 
what security have we, if the $800,000 should be 
appropriated, that we will not, at a subsequent 
ongress, be called on to appropriate a still 
larger sum to complete the improvements in the 
river? We cannot depend on the estimates from 
the or owl Department; they have deceived us 
to get the work commenced, and I, for one, will 
not suffer the same person to deceive me twice. 
Their estimates appear to have been made with- 
out any regard to economy; but their object 
appears to be to show how much money they can 
spend, not how much is necessary to be spent. 


THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. WEBSTER, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE House or RepresEnrariveEs, 

; June 29, 1896, 

On the motion of Mr. McCarty to recommit the bill to 
continue the Cumberland Road, in the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, with certain instructions. 

Mr. WEBSTER said no member could be more 
sehwible than he was that the House was fatigued 
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with debate; and while those members most 
favoreg of the House could only rise under the 
repeated cry of ‘* question! question! question !”’ 
he could not hope to be heard with attention. 
Members were already preparing for their depar- 
ture—they were now approaching the close of a 
long, and, as he had learned from the older mem- 
bers, a session of unparalleled labors; and of that 
long calendar which yet incumbered their desks, 
members were anxious to dispose of that which 
was most essential to the public interests. He 
would not trespass long. He believed the bill in 
its present shape would not so well advance the 
permanent interests of the West, as an amend- 
ment which he contemplated would. He hoped 
the motion to recommit the bill for amendment 
would prevail; and he would throw himself upon 
the indulgence of the House while he briefly 
stated his views. It was very far from his desire 
to defeat the bill; but he felt it to be his duty to 
make an effort to perfect it; should that fail, though 
with much reluctance, he would vote for its pas- 
sage. He now did, and trusted he always would, 
yield with proper deference to the deliberate will 
of the House. 

He had long been of the opinion that the sys- 
tem under which that road had been constructed 
was extremely faulty, and that the progress of 
the work and the interests of the public Treasury 
required that it should be corrected. The corps 
of cadets and their agents, which were quartered 
on this road fund, required a large amount for 
their own pay, and rendered the agency extremely 
expensive. This was one of the reasons why 
that work had appeared to cost so much. But 
this was not the greatest objection. The money 
had been applied, and the work directed, without 
that regard to economy which had characterized 
the progress of the public works which had been 
prosecuted so successfully under the management 
of the State of Ohio and her corporate companies. 
He did not attempt to attach blame to any one, 
or censure anywhere. He believed the fault was 
more in the system than in individuals. 

Ohio had, with great success and commendable 
economy, prosecuted her great system of internal 
improvements. These great works had been 
directed by her own civil engineers. They were 
men of great scientific attainments in their pro- 
fession. They were, however, her own citizens, 
and knew that they were acting for the people of 
Ohio; they had reputations to advance, felt a com- 
mon interest in the welfare and prosperity of their 
State, and devoted themselves to the service in 
which they were employed; they were practical 
as well as scientific men, and knew the value of 
laborand money. And itisasubject of cherished 
pride and boast that so much has been accom- 
plished for the honor of the State and for the 
public good, and for the advancement of the com- 
mon interests of all her citizens, with so little bur- 
den to her treasury. A very different state of 
feeling existed in regard to the national road. 
The people of Ohio had discussed the subject and 
understood it. The Legislature of Ohio had ex- 
pressed an opinion on the subject, broad and 
clear, and had sent here a very able and earnest, 
but respectful memorial on this subject, request- 
ing that the future appropriations for this road 
may be expended under the direction of her board 
of public works. 

ft was in accordance with this instruction from 
the Legislature of Ohio that he had felt it to be 
his duty to propose the amendment which he did 
in Committee of the Whole to place this work 
under the direction of that board. He believed 
it would be a great saving to the road fund, and 
would greatly accelerate the progress and com- 
pletion of the work. And this proposed amend- 
ment having been cut off by the call for the pre- 
vious question, was one of the reasons which 
induced him to desire that the bill should be laid, 
for the present, on the table. 

He regretted to say that other proposéd amend- 
ments, matured and reported by the able and ex- 

rienced Committee on Roa@s and Canals, had 

n cut off. In his opinion, these amendments 
were essential to the profitable expenditure of the 
appropriation. It would be recollected by gen- 
tlemen that the plan of the construction of this 
road had been once entirely changed; that 
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the covering of the old road east of Wheeling, 
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which had been put on at great expen 

failed to answer the pur a and hai. oe 
placed by a new and different one, at very great 
expense to the Government, and much inconye. 
nience to the traveling community, 

The macadamized road might answer through 
the mountainous country east of the Ohio river. 
but he believed that it would not long be tolerated 
through the level and fertile and populous valley 
of the West. That country was too well adapted 
to a much more easy, cheap, and rapid mode of 
communication. he enterprise of the West 
would not be content with the tedious and fatigu. 
ing stage of six or eight miles per hour, when 
they can, with more safety, much more ease, and 
at less expense, and the important saving of 
time, travel twenty or twenty-five miles on a 
railroad. And if amacadamized road should be 
completed, he did not doubt that it would be, in 
a few years, abandoned by the traveler for the 
facilities of a railroad, which may be constructed 
on the same line, or near it. And he believed 
that when the Baltimoreand Ohio Railroad, which 
is now in progress, reaches the Ohio river, the 
macadamized road east of Wheeling will be aban- 
doned by the general traveler. It must be so 
for there will be few travelers so attached to the 
old mode of traveling as to be jolted and bruised 
for days in the stage, when they can make the 
trip in a single day, and comparatively without 
fatigue. The old road will doubtless continue to 
be used as a neighborhood road, to travel from 
village to village; but should a road for such a 
purpose be constructed at such expense? He 
understood the national road to be constructed 
for national purposes, for general travel. 

The same thing must take place west of the 
Ohio river, whenever a railroad should be con- 
structed. No man who has ever traveled ona 








| railroad can doubtit. The prosperity of the West 


demands the speedy construction of such a work; 
and its enterprise would ‘gen accomplish it. 
The construction, then, of a macadamized road 
would be unnecessary. The day was rapidly 
approaching when the distance between the term- 
ination of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad and 
the Mississippi would be traveled in two days. 
It was no idle fancy. Ten years ago it was less 
believed that the distance between Washington 
City and New York would at this time be traveled 
in three fourths ofa day. This may now be done. 
And what may be accomplished through this 
region may be accomplished through the great 
valley of the West much sooner, and therefore 
much cheaper. A line of railroad cannot be laid 
in any part of the world of the same extent 
through a country so well adapted to its rapid and 
cheap construction, and to the most rapid travel- 
ing, as between the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
on and near the line of the national road; nor 
could it be constructed through any country capa- 
ble of containing a greater population, of building 
more flourishing towns and cities, or of making its 
citizens more independent and wealthy. Unlike 
most roads which wind their grades circuitously 
through an uneven country, the greater part of 
that road may be constructed on straight lines 
and even grades. Ona crooked track the speed 
of the cars cannot exceed a certain limit with 
safety; but.on a straight line almost any required 
speed may be attained; and all this line between 

nesville and the Mississippi river could be 
traveled at the rate of twenty miles per hour as 
safely as the line between this city and Baltimore, 
or that winding through the mountains between 
Baltimore and the Ohio river could at twelve or 
fifteen miles per hour. 

He did not permit himself to doubt the con- 
struction of a railroad through that region of 
codatry between the Ohio and Mississippi. It 


was called for by the spirit of the age, and the 
growth of the West. It would be to the traveling 
community of the West what her great rivers 
were to her commerce. It formed the very 1m- 


portant and connecting tink between the various 
canals and railroads which connect the northern 
lakes with the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. It 
will render each of these much more useful by 
connecting and continuing their communicate 
furnishing and receiving their supplies, It wil 
be to them what the father of waters is to his 
many tributary streame, and render each 1m- 
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frequently entirely interrupt, the navigation in the | 
upper Ohio. If the time was the same, this would 
be an invaluable substitute; but when it is known 
that the time is reduced several days in the trip, 
compared with the most favorable stages of the 
river, it would be preferred by all business men, 
to whom time is more vabpable than money. It 
would be seen by all, and he could not doubt that 
the people of Illinois would see it so, that this | 
road, in this view, receiving and transmitting the 
immense travel of Missouri, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and the whole southwestern 
country, that travel to and from the East through 
the southern section of the Illinois Centgal rail- 
way, would add incalculably to the value and 
interest of that road, and would divert a large 
portion of that immense travel that is now con- 
fined to the Ohio river, through the States of 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

To those who have not kept pace with the im- 
provements of the most eventful times, and to 
those who have not enjoyed the ease and wit- 
nessed the facilities of railways, this picture may 
appear too high wrought. But all who have 
traveled upon any of the railways of this country 
will readily admit its practicability. He knew 
he had not stated all that may be, and, in his 
sober judgment, would be, accomplished before 
many years in the rapid progress of western en- 
terprise. He had himself traveled at a greater 
speed than twenty miles per hour; he had trav- 
eled twenty continuous miles in less than an 
hour over a track not so well adapted to great 
speed as that now projected. To him these objects 
were too desirable in his view, and of too much 
value to his country, to let any proper occasion 
pass without presenting them for public consid- 
eration, and pressing their early accomplishment. 

Every person the least observant of the prog- 
ress of events in this country has seen with pleas- 
ure that the whole system of traveling, through- 
out this country, has remy: a a great and 
important revolution within the last four years. 
This has been effected by the application of steam 
to boats, the construction of railroads and steam 
locomotives, and by the general introduction of 
stages and extension of stage lines, to connect all 
the important points of the country. It is within 
the recollection of those present, when the citi- 
zens of the Atlantic cities traveled from one city 
to the other in their own private carriage, and 
when the tedious journey from the West could 
only be performed with great fatigue on horse- 
back. No one thinks now of making a journey 
in this style. He who would attempt it would 
be laughed at as unfashionable and eccentric; as 
one who neither consulted his ease, hiseconomy, 
nor his leisure. A private carriage, or a traveler 
on horseback, is seldom met on any of your great 
traveling thoroughfares. This results from the 

at facilities of traveling to any desired point 
aster and cheaper by other means. And as the 
number of contiguous lines of stages, steamboats, 
and railways, is increased, each adds to the im- 
rtance, and increases the business, of the other. 
his was the boasted age of inventions; the hand 
of improvement was seen, and its influence felt, 
everywhere advancing the interests and pro- 
moting the happiness of society. Labor-savin 
machines were applied to increase the power an 
reduce the labor of men in each operation and 
every department of life; and in no attempt have 
these efforts been more successful than in their 
application to the means of traveling. 

The neral adoption of railways will accom- 
plish all that is desirable; and viewed in this light, 
the connection of the great eastern and western 


nt now of less value, because not direct] 
aed with the others—as much more md 
rtant and useful as are the great rivers of the 
est more valuable than they would be were 
they separate and disconnected streams, and the 
navigation confined on each to their own chan- 
as magnificent lakes and beautiful rivers 
must forever continue your commercial avenues. 
Your canals, which bisect the country between, 
will communicate with the commercial interior; 
but the ease and speed of railroads give them 
unquestionable preference for all traveling pur- 
oses; and all experience has shown that for 
commercial purposes they are incomparably su- 
rior to the best macadamized roads. Animal 
power for draft, much less for speed, can never 
compete with steam, which is unlimited in its 
ability, and never tires. Not many years ago 
the keel-boat was made to stem the rapid current 
of the Ohio and eee rivers by manual 
ower; then a trip to New Orleans was a voyage 
of three months. The first introduction of steam- 
boats greatly lessened the time and labor; the 
time, under the advanci#g improvements, is re- 
duced much further; but every traveler who has 
been upon a railroad knows that the time may be 
et reduced one half. 
He viewed the determination of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company to persevere in their 
rosecution of that work to the Ohio river as a 
most propitious event to the West. He should 
feel that he had been recreant to the interests of 
the West were he not to embrace this occasion 
to express these sentiments. And he believed 
the West would be unpardonably negligent to 
her interests if the earliest opportunity be not 
embraced to secure the termination of that road 
at such a point as will be suitable for the termin- 
ation of the great railroad avenue of the West, 
that the two may complete the rapid and cheap 
communications between the East and the West. 
Each of these great works east and west will add 
incalculably to the value of the other; they are 
inseparable parts of a great and essential whole; 
and surely the different sections so deeply inter- 
ested will not let the available period pass without 
securing their junction, and the completion of 
both. He entertained an earnest hope that they 
would not. 
Let this railroad be completed from the Ohio 
to the Mississippi, and to the farthest west, and 
it will greatly advance all the interior towns and 
villages between your canals and rivers—will form 
a much more valuable channel of communication 
for commercial purposes than any other road to 
forward the productions of the interior to their 
destined markets, and receive in return whatever 
the necessities of the country require. It will 
bring them substantially as much nearer to the 
canals and rivers, and to each other, as the time 
and expense of travel and transportation are re- 
duced. It will cross the great projected way 
between Lake Erie, by way of Cincinnati, to 
Charleston, and will cross the projected railways 
of Indiana and Illinois, and will render them all 
more valuable to those who construct them and to 
the country, by gathering the current of travel as 
it comes from the East, and distributing it again 
through these diverging channels to the interior 
and to the remotest regions of the West; and it 
would invite an immense travel eastward ree 
these roads, which must otherwise pass to the 
east by way of the Ohio river or the lakes; and it 
would present a most successful competition to 
the steamboats on the Ohio, between Cincinnati, 
by way of the projected Lake Erie railway to its 












































intersection, and the termination of the Baltimore || sections of the Union by a railway is of the 
and Ohio railway; for the distance may be trav- || utmost importance. The improved mode and 
eled in less than half the time; and between St. || increased facilities of intercommunication are 


Louis and that point the time of travel would be 
reduced at least three fourths; and between the 
mouth of the Ohio and Wheeling, by way of the 
Illinois Central railway, to intercept the great 
western railway at Vandalia, it would compete 
most triumphantly with the steamboat travel, for 
it could be traveled in about one third of the 


among the prominent events which characterize 
this age. To that immense multitude who travel 
between the East and West, time is money; and 
the time that would be saved, without estimati 
the fatigue between a railway and a macadamize 
road, would be several days to each passenger. 
This economy of time would ina short period 


ume, and probably safer and cheaper, and at all || equal the construction of the road. The ease of 
seasons of the an. when the of water is || the traveling public would be promoted, and the 
unfavorable in the river, piirticnlnaly during the |/ ability of the business community is increased. 
low water in the summer and the ice in the win- || He had made an effort to collect a series of sta- 


ter, which so often render extremely difficult, and !! tistical items relative to that country to elucidate 
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this subject; but in a country so new, so vast, 
and so extraordinary in all that relates to it, 
nothing satisfactory or even approaching the truth 
could be gathered. What was correct of it to- 
day fell far behind the truth on to-morrow. Such 
was the rapidity of its iad seen in improvement, 
| population, wealth, and business resources. Like 
| the current of its mighty rivers, its course was 
rapid, irresistible, onward. 
_ A few years ago a journey over the best roads 
| in the country of three hundred miles, was one 
of many days and of great trial. Now it may 
| be performed in a single day, and comparatively 
without fatigue. A journey across the Allegha- 
nies and through the valley of the West required 
formal preparation and the toil of weeks or 
months. The traveler took solemn leave of his 
family and relatives. The unforeseen incidents 
| and unavoidable perils of the journey were the 
constant theme of his anxious friends. Complete 
these roads, and a trip from New York to the 
Ohio river may be performed in two days, and 
to the Mississippi in four. And in point of time 
and for all practical purposes, St. Louis will be 
brought as near to New York as Baltimore was 
twenty years ago; and every other point in the 
West, in time and labor, is brought as much 
nearer. Is not the accomplishment of all this 
most desirable to the West? And will not the 
East, who will share so largely inits advantages, 
aid in its accomplishment? Every individual 
interested in the canals and railroads, or in the 
prosperity of the commerce or towns of the West 
—every merchant or trader who travels to the 
East—every farmer whose agricultural products 
are sent to the East—every individual who travels, 
has a common interest in the accomplishment of 
this work. They have only to reflect upon its 
immense advantages to every interest, to per- 
ceive them and advocate them. Let the attention 
of the people of the West be directed to it, and 
they will not fail to approve of it, and to instruct 
their Representatives to secure their interests; 
nor will they hold him faultless who withholds 
his codperation. 

He believed the social and political influence 
which would result from the increasing facilities 
of intercommunication would be happily felt on 
the character and destiny of the American peo- 
ple. As the time, labor, and expense of traveling 
were lessened, greater inducements were held out 
to the man of ease, and the man of industry, to 
travel, as well as to the man of business and the 
man of leisure. As the time and expense were 
reduced, more frequent oeeete of friendshi 
and trips of pleasure would be made—social feel- 
ing promoted, society improved, and a more 
genial feeling exist, and intimate connection be 
formed between the citizéns of the different sec- 
tions of the Union. To the true patriot, to the 
ardent lover of his country, and to the true friend 
of the Union, the rapidly-extending lines of mail 
stages, the construction of canals and railways 
through every part of the country, the improve- 
ment of steamboat navigation upon all your 
lakes and rivers, fi arhish the strongest and most 
conclusive evidence that this union will be per- 
petual. They bring, within a few days’ travel, 
the most distant parts of this wide spread Repub- 
lic, improve their social feelings, soften and 
subdue their prejudices, unite their commercial 
interests, and form the sinews and ligaments 
which must forever and inseparably bind and 
cement them into one common and united people. 
Andas military defenses, the facilities with which 
any required amount of men, military stores and 
arms may be concentrated throu h them, at any 
given point, give to the assailable points of the 
country the most confident security against any 
successful invasion. . 

And since it has become the settled policy of 
the Government to remove and congregate all the 
Indian tribes on the northwestern frontier, it is a 
subject worthy of pare and deliberate consider- 
ation whether a railway on the line under consid- 
eration, and extended beyond the Mississippi to 
the Indian territory, would not furnish the most 
available and certain means of that kind of fre- 
quent communication and rapid supply of force 
to control and keep in proper check that wild and 
lawless people. . 

He did not understand it to be the desire of the 
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friends of the proposed amendment to proceed || to the argument of the demagogue and cant of the 


with the present appropriation to lay down any 

vart of a railway. They only desired that the 
bil should be so modified as to expend the ap- 
propriation in completing the grading of the road, 
and that the grade should be so cut that a railway 
or a macadamized coat could either be put on, as 
might hereafter be determined. He did not per- 
mit himself to doubt the superiority of the rail- 
way, butif the macadamized was finally adopted, 
nothing could be lost by now completing the 
grade; whereas, if the railway should be bare 
after adopted, the whole expenditure on the stone 
covering would be of little value. He wanted to 
give time for the people to investigate the subject, 
and for the Legislatures of the States, into whbes 
hands it was to be surrendered, and who were to 
keep it in repair, to express their opinions. He 
would feel himself instructed on this subject by 
the decision of the Legislature of Ohio. 

Gentlemen seemed not to apprehend the opera- 
tion of the change. When either plan of road 
should be completed, it would be surrendered to 
the States. They committed the macadamized 
road to their agents, and levied toll upon those 
who traveled upon it, to keep it in repair. Ifa 
railway was constructed, it would be surrendered 
to the States, and the States would put their cars 
under the direction of their agents on it, and 
would only charge so much for transportation 
and passengers as would keep the road in repair, 
and meet the expenses of running the cars. - It 
would, therefore, be the cheapest fare of any 
road ever constructed, as the tolls now on the 
macadamized road are the lowest. Either road 
would be equally under the control of the States 
and the people. And it is shown, from the 
highest authority, that the railroad may be kept 
in repair at much the lowest expense. 

Several objections had been urged against the 
change of plan to a railroad, untenable as they 
were novel. The objection that it could not be 
used by emigrants might be refuted by stating 
that families going westward may, in two days 
from the time they reach this road, be set down 
in the grand prairie of Illinois for less money than 
their provisions would cost them in the long and 
toilsome two or three weeks which their journe 
would occupy on the macadamized road. It 
would be a common advantage to the farmer and 
to the merchant; the one would procure his pro- 
duce sent to the nearest point on the canals or 
rivers as much cheaper than he could on a wagon 
as the other could his merchandise brought to 
him in return cheaper, It would tend to make 
the towns and villages on its line the places 
where the farmer could sell his produce as much 
higher than he otherwise could, as it could be 
taken to market cheaper. It would be of the 
same advantage to every one in traveling; all 
could travel cheaper and faster than in the stage. 
It would be emphatically the poor man’s means 
of traveling. The rich could pay their way in 
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pot-house politician, when by taking an elevated 
stand on this subject so much that is so desirable 
might be attained for the advancement of the 
West. His constituents and the people of Ohio 
were in advance of such objections. Unless some- 
thing of the kind were effected, the West would 
be behind all their neighbors in the means of 
| traveling and of receiving intelligence. 
| To those who did not believe that the Federal 
| Government had any power to construct such 
works, he had no arguments to address. But to 
| those who were willing to complete the national 
| road, he hoped the superior advantages of a rail- 
| road woutd be seen and adopted. It was shown 
by tho estimates that it could be made nearly or 
| uite as cheap, and that it could be kept in repair 
for half the amount. This last item was one 
which should control the decision of the States 
| which are obligated to keep it in repair. 


| 


He could not refrain from again expressing that 
it would be with much regret that he would assent 
| to the expenditure of the appropriations for Ohio 
and Indiana in the manner provided in the bill; 
for, so soon as a railroad should be constructed, 
the expenditure would be rendered of compara- 
tively little value. The macadamized road, like 
the turnpike between this city and Baltimore, and 
Baltimore and Frederick, would be abandoned; 
but the State would be under obligation to keep 
it in repair. Why would it be abandoned? Be- 
cause the fare will be cheaper, and the speed much 
greater. No wagons, or comparatively none, will 
run upon it, for this very conclusive reason: that 
everything can and will be tranported cheaper on 
the railroad. The expenditure should therefore 
be for grading. The plan should be changed. It 
was important that the decision should be early 
made; the interests of the whole country required 
it. Let its benefits extend to those who may 
come after us. Let it be not for our use alone, 
but for our country and posterity. 
His constituents felt a deep interest in the loca- 
tion of this road. That question he had hoped 
would have been settled before this bill. In this 
he had been disappointed. Such had been the 
course of the application for that change, that he 
had not been able to present his views on it. It 
was the belief that the interests of a large majority 
of his constituents required that the bill proposin 
a change of route should be first passed that ha 
induced him to move to lay this onthe table. He 
regretted that he could not comply with the wishes 
of al? his constituents in reference to it; but as 
they were themselves divided, he could only en- 
deavor to advance the greater interest. He would 
now only say that he hoped, when that bill came 
up, he should be able successfully to meet every 
objection, and refute every argument against its 
passage, and prevail upon the House to do justice 
to one of the most peettas, fertile, and interest- 
ing sections through which a road could be made 
in the West. 











the — - any price; but the reductions of fare nae lipgla agian a 
on this railroad would bring the expense within 7 
re means of the poorest, and no puenen would ee ane 

esire to travel on horseback when they could 
poe the journey in one fourth the thane, and SPEECH OF HON. R. J. WALKER, 
earn ne the amount i eas OF MISSISSIPPI, 

ls. Last of all, the most astonishing objection : 
was brought forward that the speed ee ion aoees In Senate, <fpril 2, 1836, 
the traveler passed so rapidly through that he On the bill to appropriate for a limited time the net.pro- 
had no time to stop and spend any money. If ceeds of the sales of the Public Lands among the States, 
this objection were admissible, it would be inju- || &¢-» (Mr Crav’s bill.) 
rious to improve the roads in oy way. Let them Mr. WALKER said: I am constrained, by an 
remain as impassable as possible, so that pas- || imperious sense of public duty, to participate in 
— roust stop every five miles and stay all || the debate upon the question now under consid- 
night, for the benefit of the tavern-kcepers and || eration. The measure proposed for our adoption 
prosperity of the country. This objection, he || is deeply interesting to the whole Union. To 
apprehended, would not be very popular with || the new States especially it is a subject of the 
the traveling public, and he understood that road || highest importance. Indeed,so deeply am I im- 
to be made for the benefit of those who traveled || pressed with the momentous consequences to my 
it. constituents which must follow the adoption of 

He had been no little surprised to hear honor- || this measure, that I am eer by the contem- 
able gentlemen advance these objections, and || plation of these results, and oppressed by a sense 
advocate a macadamized road, when they well |) of the responsibility which is devolved upon me. 
knew that no private company nor their States || My opposition to this bill may be wholly un- 
would adopt any other than a railroad, in several || availing; but my resolution is to resist its pas- 
of which they were already engaged. He knew || sage to the uttermost, consoled by the reflection 
them to be gentlemen of intelligence and enlarged || that, m any contingency, I have at least endeav- 
views of public policy, and knowing this, he was || ored io discharge my duty. The proposition is 
only the more surprised that they should descend |! to divide among all the States of the Union, ac- 


Lands—Mr. Walk 


er. Senate. 
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cording to their representative population at the 
last census, the net proceeds of the sales of the 


| public lands for the years 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, 


and 1837, It is a proposition to subtract at least 
fifty million dollars from the revenues, past and 
prospective, of this Government for distribution 
among the States. It reaches back to the Ist of 
January, 1833, and stretches forward to the Ist 
of January, 1838. The net proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands for 1833 have heretofore been 
expended by the Government; yet these proceeds 
are recaptured by this bill for distribution amon 
the States. We do not, in fact, distribute those 
Eran for they have-long since been expended, 
ut we take an omnis sum from the general 
revenues of the Government, and call it the net 
proceeds of the public lands for 1833. If, then, 


it be unconstitutional to distribute among the . 
, States the general revenues of this Government, 
| this bill involves this principle. If we may take 


for distribution a sum equivalent to the net pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands for 1833, we 
may take similar e atvelont sums for the net pro- 
ceeds of the sales for 1800, and from that period 
to the present moment, ag call it a distribution 
of the net proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, Might we at this moment pass a bill for 
the distribution among the States of the net pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands from the 
organization of the Government to the present 
period? and if not, how can we adopt the present 
measure? It is in vain to disguise the fact that 
we are in reality distributing the revenues of the 
Goversyocabagonerally » Ye the retrospective oper- 
ation of this measure. he unexpended balance 
in the public Treasury on the 4th of July, 1836, 
the distribution of which is then commenced, is 
composed, in part, of the revenues arising from 
the tariff. A very large portion of this balance 
is appropriated, but not expended, under existing 
laws. By this bill we either repeal the laws ar 
make a double appropriation of the same money. 

This bill, we hive seen, also reaches forward 
to the Ist of January, 1838. It makes prospect- 
ive calculations for two years in advance of the 
wants as well as the revenues of this Government, 
and subtracts during all this period for distribu- 
tion among the States, the net proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands. This prospective dis- 
tribution is based upon calculations of an over- 
flowing Treasury in 1837—predictions made by 
the same party who foretold the insolvency of the 
Treasury and ruin of the country as the result of 
the measures of this Administration. Others may 
legislate for years in advance upon the faith of 
their predictions, but their conjectural estimates 
of the future wants and revenues of this Govern- 
ment furnish no sufficient data upon which I can 
rest my vote. They may be as greatly mistaken 
now in their prophetic visions of 1837 as they 
were in 1834; and if so, this measure would prove 
disastrous to the country. 

Weare now asked to Seda the settled usages 
of the Government, and embark in new projects, 
and riew experiments. It is proposed to divide 
among the States a vast portion of the revenues 
of thisGovernment. A division among the States 
of the revenues of the Government of the Union, 
is a fearful omen of the division of the Union itself. 
It is a movement towards that dread catastrophe. 
It will be the cause, as it is the precursor, of other 
assaults upon the Government of the Union. 
Division, division is now the watchword of as- 
sault upon appropriations for national defense. 
The Constitution is assailed here in the very cit- 
adel of its power, by a corrupting demand for the 
spoils of this Government for distribution. The 
prayer of inspiration, ‘‘ lead us not into tempta- 
tion,”’ is wholly disregarded, and the States are 
sought to be dazzled and corrupted by golden 
visions of millions upon millions for distribution. 
Defense is to be erased from the tablets of the 
Constitution, and distribution, a word not to be 
found in that instrument, is to be interpolated by 
an appeal to the States to divide the spoils of the 
Government, National honor and national glory 
are to become an empty sound; and money— 
money for distribution—is to absorb all other con- 
idenenenh- ’ When I reflect that the pro oe 

ore us is not a temporary measure, 1 
not ry operation 0 os accidental surplus, 
but that its. author, the Senator from Kentucky, 
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| duty on sugar. It is perceived by the friends of | of unnecessary officers created to make the collec- 
the tariff that, unless the surplus is distributed, a || tions and distributions and eat out the substance 
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eo 
(Mr. Cuiay,] declares it to be one of the great 
recommendations of this project that it will be | 


rpetual, I shrink back appalled by the contem- 
lation of the evils which this measure is prepar- 
ing for this now happs » happy Union. Dark and | 
roomy visions flit before me when I surve the 
corrupting consequences of this surplus and dis- 
tributionsystem. The country must passthrough 
the valley of the shadow of death if it can with- 
stand the results of this system, by which the 
states are to be arrayed against the General Gov- 
ernment in a struggle for millions for distribu- 
n. 
Postponin for the present the consideration 
of this branch of the subject, I will now endeavor 
to demonstrate that this measure is calculated to || 
revive the tariff. The bill as it now stands strips 
the General Government of all resources from the 
sales of the public lands; it does more., It re- 
fuses, by a direct vote of the Senate, to pay the 
expenses of Indian wars, or treaties, or annuities, 
or removals, from the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, but throws all this vast expend- 
jure, amounting during the present year to about 
twelve millions of dollars, upon the tariff. The 
whole expenses of the Government, ordinary or 
extmsordinary, are henceforth to be devolved upon 
the tariff. The net amount realized from the 
tariff since the year 1833 is about seventeen mil- 
lions of dollars. By the compromise act of the 
9d of March, 1833, the duties decrease annually 
by a descending scale, until, in 1842, twenty per 
cent. is the maximum, and Palendeeiea hale per 
cent. is about the average rate of duties. Our 
revenue derived from the tariff could not then 
much exceed twelve million dollars per annum. 
Deduct from this amount the probable average 
annual expense of Indian treaties, annuities,wars, 
and removals, and the sum left is wholly insuf- 
ficient to support the Government. There is no 
man more opposed than myself to extravagant 
expenditures, but the most rigid economist can- 
not calculate that the expenditures of this Gov- 
ernment, great as is the wonderful growth of the 
country, can be less in 1842 for, all paspsems, or- 
dinary and extraordinary, than $17,000,000 per 
annum. Withdraw the revenues from the pablia 
lands, and how is the deficiency in the revenue 
to be supplied? An increase of the tariff will be 
inevitable; and shall southern Senators support 
a bill and maintain a policy which will render 
necessary an increase of the tariff? Would not 
our own votes be arrayed against us as at once 
the cause and the apology for such augmentation ? 
This result seems to me to have been indirectly 
conceded by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cray.) He, however, consoled us by stating that 
the duties may be increased on wines and silks. 
And how will this operate onthe South? France 
buys a large portion of our cotton, and we pur- 
chase her wines and silks. The exchange is not 
direct, but the operation on prices is nearly the 
same. This isa principle conceded by the friends 
of free trade throughout the Union. Increase the 
duties upon wines and silks, and we will dimin- 
ish the price of our cotton. 

This diminution of price may not be in the 
same proportion as the increase of the tariff upon 
imports, but it will be in a ratio approximating 
the rate of duties, and diminishing gradually from 
year to year the price of the export, till the loss 
arising from the tariff is nearly equalized between 
the importing and exporting nation. But an in- 
crease of duties upon wines and silks will not 
alone produce the required revenue. No; a gen- 
eral augmentation of the tariff will be necessary. 
It will be called a tariff for revenue, but will be, 
in fact, a protective tariff; for the revenues from 
the duties, added to the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands even at reduced prices, would, in 
the absence of this distribution, be fully sufficient 
for all the wants of the Government. Can any 
southern man be so blind as not to perceive that 
this bill throws the whole expenditures of the 
Government upon the tariff, and renders its in- 
crease ine e? The author of this bill is the 
father of the tariff, and, with but few exceptions, 
the votes for this bill come from States favorable 













































to the tariff.. The only southern State which gave 
& united vote for the bill isi i 

State, and 
from the 


| is Louisiana, a tariff 
which I would gladly see cut loose 
protective system by a repeal of the 





burdens of the people, and leave your uncollected 


required to keep up the price of the public lands, 
augment the tari 
among the States. On the one hand we are asked, 
at a great expense of collection, to extort from 


reduction of the duties is inevitable. Heretofore, 
immense expenditures for internal improvement 
by the General Government constituted a pretext 
for retaining the duties; now that system is abol- 
ished, and distribution is the substitute. 

And here let me ask the Senate to consider 
that when the tariff was partially abandoned by 


| 
} 


| the author of this bill in 1833, it was accompanied 


by the hope that the system would be revived 
under more favorable auspices. That revival | 
will take place if this bill becomes a law. Fifty | 
millions of dollars under this bill are to be dis- | 
tributed among the States, which are thus to be 
corrupted and controlled by this mighty mass of | 
treasure. The States are to be pensioned upon | 
the General Government, rendered stipendiaries | 
of their bounty, and distributees of their revenue. | 
The whole taxing power is ultimately to be ab- 
sorbed by the General Government, and State 
taxation to be discontinued. The State taxes in 
all the old States are to be paid from the sales of | 
the lands in the new. This result has been open! 
roclaimed in several States friendly to this bill. 
f we may take one portion of the national reve- 
nue for distribution among the States, why may 
we not take any other portion? If we may dis- 
tribute fifty failtion dollars of the national reve- 
nue, way may we not distribute five hundred | 
millions? Concede the principle and the result 
may easily follow. Protection was the pretext 
for the former tariff; now, something more uni- 
versally corrupting to influence all the States is | 
sought for, and distribution is the scheme for | 
perpetuating the tariff, and augmenting it to an | 
unlimited extent. Distribution is the great and 
only efficient antagonist of a reduction of the 
tariff. Let us refuse to distribute, and the people 
will demand a reduction of the tariff. On the one 
hand is economy in expenditures, and a reduction 
of the duties and of the price of the public lands; 
on the other, is a refusal to reduce the price of 
the public lands, and augmentation of the tariff, 
and a distribution of millions among the States. 
On the one hand you are asked to reduce all the | 


millions in their pockets; on the other, you are 


and distribute the surplus 





the people forty or fifty millions of dollars an- 


nually, for the purpose of distributing one half || 


the amount among the States; on tlre other hand 
we are asked to collect no more money than is 
essentially necessary to carry on all the opera- 
tions of a Government administered in a spirit | 
of republican economy and simplicity, and leave | 
this immense surplus in the hards of the people | 
to be used by each citizen as he may think proper. | 
The one system will take annually from each free | 
male citizen and head of a family in this Union | 
an average sum of at least twenty dollars, to be | 
distributed among the States, and never return to | 
those who paid it. This annual contribution 
may be but a small amount to the wealthy, but 
to the poor man it may be a large portion of his 
annual income. This bill is in fact a scheme to | 
levy an annual tribute for unnecessary revenue. | 
What consolation will it be to the man who raises 
a small or large crop of cotton, that his State— 
not himself—receives a pocnae of the public rev- 
enue, when the price of his crop is greatly re- 
duced by an augmented tariff, and the price of 
every article he may purchase greatly enhanced 
thereby? Let him make a table of the profit and 
loss from this system, and he will find that where 
he gains one dollar by this system, he loses 
twenty. cig saya tie “i 
Again, what consolation will this distribution 
be to the farmer who wishes to buy a tract of the 
public lands to make a new farm, or enlarge an 
old one, that all reduction of the price is refused, 
or that speculators have entered the land and ask 
for it ten or twenty dollars per acre? What con- 
solation will this State distribution be to thesettler 
upon public lands, to whom a preémption law is 
refused in order to increase the sum for distribu- 
tion, and his farm thereby sacrificed to specula- 
tors? Ten or twenty per cent. of the amount will 





|| by their own citizens. 


'of the people. The new States, and especially 
ithe new States of the South, will have to bear 
| nearly the whole burden of this system. Missis- 
| Sippi, in payment for public lands, and in de- 
| creased prices for her cotton, and increased prices 
| for cotton bagging, clothing, sugar, and almost 
| every article of consumption, under an increased 
| tariff, will be drained annually of at least five 
| millions of dollars, and get back annually about 
| two hundred thousand dollars. [ speak not now 
| of the mass collected for a single distribution by 
| the retrospective operation of this law, but of the 
hemp as a system; and such it is admitted it 

will become if this bill be passed intoa law. To 
| the State of Mississippi such a system will be 
| utter ruin and desolation. All property will fail 
| in value, and distress and embarrassment pervade 


'| the community. Let us leave this surplus uncol- 


lected, reduce the tariff, reduce the price of the 
public lands, confine the sales to settlers only, 
and Mississippi will save more ina single year 
than she would gain in along series of years bom 
the distribution system. Confining the system to 
the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
| public lands, and how does it operate? Nearly 
| all the moneys are paid for these lands by the new 
States, and what do they get in return? About 
one fifth of the amount paid by themselves, with 
the addition of ten per cent. on the money paid 
A single old State, that 
pays, perhaps, not one dollar of this money into 
the Treasury, receives, by distribution, nearly 
twenty times as much as certain new States, 
paying millions of this money annually into the 
reasury. The States, we are told, are now satie- 
fied with fifty millions for distribution under the 
Se and present — of the public lands. 
ut how long will they be thus satisfied when 
this corrupting system shall have commenced ? 
or where will it terminate? The next assault will 
be directly made upon the revenues arising from - 
the tariff. Augment the tariff, and increase the . 
fund for distribution will be the next requisition. 
Who can doubt this result if the South consents 
to the distributive system? Our own votes would 
rise up in array against us, and all resistance 
would be vain and impotent. Nor will there be 
any limit to the sum that may be demanded for 
distribution. The system will work a complete 
revolution in the form of our Government, and 
by the unlimited increase in the money power in 
the General Government, will stbvert all the 
checks and guards of the Constitution. The 
money wanted . a majority of the States for 
distribution will be the only limit of the taxing 
power of this Government. 

Is the South prepared for this result? Let us 
not console ourselves with the reflection that the 
distribution will stop at a demand for the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands. Already 
a distribution of the whale unappropriated rev- 
enue has been openly proposed in Congress, and 
has many advocates. A part of the revenues 
derived from the tariff is, in fact, as I have here- 


tofore shown, distributed under this bill. The 
net proceeds of the sales of the public lands in 
1833 are distributed under this bill. But these 


proceeds have long since been expended under 
former appropriations. Whence, then, comes 
the equivalent for these expended proceeds? From 
the present proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands? No, for they also are distributed under 
this bill. This sum, then, thus distributed, is, 
in fact, derived from the tariff, and can come from 
no other quarter. Indeed it is also certain, on 
another ground, that the sum thus distributed is 
not the net proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands. The Senate, by a direct vote, refused to 
deduct any of the following items from the amount 
to be distributed, namely: ‘* Annuities to Indians 
on account of the purchase of lands;’’ ‘* holding 
treaties with Indians for the purchase of lands;’’ 
‘* amownt paid to the Indians for the. purchase of 
lands;’’ ** amount expended in removing Indiana 
from lands purchased.’?’ We refuse to deduct 
some of the very amounts paid for the lands, dis- 
tribute the proceeds of the sales, and call this a 
distribution of the net proceeds of the sales of the 
ublic lands. Deduct the for 


be lost in the process of collection, and swarms || public lands, and all the incidental expenses, i 
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rom the grove proceeds of the sales of the public | 


lands on the 30th of September last, and there is 
little or nothing to distribute; certainly nothing, 
upon any possible calculation, approaching the 
amountdistributed by this bill. Thegrossamount 
paid into the public Treasury for the purchase of 


public lands, from 1796 to the 30th of September, \| distribution, should receive a State income for 


|| State purposes out of moneys received from the 


1835, was $58,619,523. From this deduct the 
following charges against the public lands: 


Sum paid for Louisiana, and interest..$23,529,353 
Sum paid for Florida, and interest... 6,489,768 
Sum paid to State of Georgia for public 

1,250,000 


lands eevee eee ee eer eee eeee eee tees 


Cumberland road, under contract, 
‘chargeable on proceeds of public 
Un 0.0 oh 00:60 Onstenseve coccccce §,956,024 
Yazoo claims ‘ee eeereeeree eereeeees 1,832,375 
General Land Office expenses....2-. 797,748 
Salaries of registers and receivers.... © 91,153 


Salaries of surveyors general, and sur- 


veys of special claims...+e+.-+++- 860,567 
Surveys of public lands. ......+.+++- 2,780,630 
Charges on lands in Indian depart- 

ICAL... cceveccccsecesece ereeereeveer 17,541,560 

Tehelh a vcabenewscece ereeereee $61,129,178 


leaving a deficit of $2,509,655 against the public 
lands on the 30th of September last. But to the 
amount paid on account of public Jands, as before 
stated, the Committee on Public Lands, which 
reported this distribution bill, have added four 
items, amounting to $5,409,973. Several of these 
items the Senator from New York, [Mr. Wricurt,]} 
in a very clear and lucid argument, has shown 
not to be properly introduced by the committee ; 
but including them all, and the grosss proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands, as estimated by 
the committee themselves, is but $64,029,496, from 
whiich deduct the charges before enumerated, and 
it will leave a balance in favor of the public lands 
on the 30th of September last, of $2,900,318 at 
the highest possible estimate. Now, the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands distributed under this 
bill, prior to the 30th of September, 1835, are, as 
riven by the committee themselves, $17,991,873. 

educt from this last sum the balance in favor of 
the public lands on the 30th of September, 1835, 
and the sum of $15,090,853 is distributed under 
this bill, not derived from the net proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, but from the tariff. The 
South denied the constitutionality as well as ex- 
pediency of a tariff for protection; and do we, or 
can we concede the constitutionality or expe- 


by a tariff $15,000,000, or $500,000,000, not for 
revenue for the wants of this Government, but 
for distribution? It is perfectly obvious that this 
bill adopts the principle of distrib 


each of which is sufficient to sustain my position: 
First, beeause it distributes nearly four millions 
of dollars as net proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands in 1833, when this sum had been already 
fully expendedYor the purposes of the Govern- 
ment and the payment of the public debt, and the 
sum now taken ts realized from the tariff. Sec- 
ond, the Senate distinctly refused to deduct from 
the sum for distribution four very large items, 
clearly chargeable on the public lands; and third, 
the sum of at least $15,000,000, as heretofore 
pees is distributed under the prévisions of this 
ill, prior to the 30th of September, 1835, beyond 
the net amount then received from the public 
lands. It is'in vain, then, to escape the conclu- 
sion that this is a bill for a distribution of the 
general revenues of this Government. 

Have we the power to impose a tariff to raise 
money for distribution among the States? If so, 
in what clause of the Constitution is the power 
given? May the General Government collect 
taxes from the South, by the tariff, to support 
the State governments of the North, and pay 
their State taxes under the operation of this dis- 
tribution? May Massachusetts, through the 
operations of the General Government, tax Mis- 
sissippi for the benefit of the people of Massa- 
chusetts alone, by the intervention of a tariff for 
distribution? But I will gofurther, and ask that, 
conceding this bill to be limited to a distribution 
only of the net proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, has Massachugetts, through the operations 


uting the moneys | 
realized from the tariff for the following reasons, | 
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of money from the people of Mississippi for the 
use of Massachusetts? And if the power exists, 
is it expedient to permit its exercise? Surely 
there can be but one response to this last question: 
that the old States, through the operations of 


—— of the new States from sales of the public 
ands, is a most dangerous principle. It renders 
the new States the colonies of the old States. It 
establishes, in fact, in its practical operations, 
the principle of taxation without representation, 
and strikes a deadly blow at the prosperity and 
independence of every new State in the Union. 
Destructive to the South, ruinous to the new 
States, threatening to the Union, will be the 
adoption of this fatal, fatal measure. 

It should not be forgotten that this bill is the 
same in substance heretofore vetoed by President 
Jackson; that it was reported originally by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] from the 


|| Committee on Manufactures, when that Senator 


was urging a rigid adherence toa protective tariff. 
The system of extravagant expenditures by the 
General Government for local improvements had 
been arrested by the Maysville veto. That 
branch of the American er having been 
broken down by that veto, the system of distri- 


bution has been resorted to as the only means of 


preventing a reduction of the tariff and of the 
price of the public lands. 

Nor is the revival of the tariff the only evil that 
will result from the adoption of this measure. It 
will forever prevent the reduction of the price of 
the public lands, or the adoption of any provision 
in favor of actual settlers. The preémption sys- 
tem, to secure his home to the industrious occu- 
pant, has already been sacrificed in anticipation 
of the passage of this bill. The committee which 
reported this bill have reported against the whole 
eo system; they have done more—they 

ave reported against allowing preémptions to 
those settlers whose settlements have been cov- 
ered by contingent Choctaw floats. Theirchair- 
man (who reported this year this distribution bill) 
has declared that the pubije lands are worth from 
ten to twenty dollars per acre, and announced his 
determination to bring in a bill which will cause 
the public lands to bring these prices. The mode 
of operation has also been disclosed by him. 
Secret sealed bids for all the public lands, by which 
the settler must bid for his farm, not only against 
the speculator, but against himself, for no human 
being can tell what amount of bid will secure his 
farm. Whilst#then, in point of form, the price 
of public lands is not increased, in point of fact 
it is sought to be augmented by the leading friends 
of the distribution bill from one dollar and a quar- 
ter to ten or twenty dollars per acre. Sales of 
the public lands at small prices, for actual settle- 
ment, are to be wholly abandoned, and the new 
States treated as some distant colony, to be looked 
to only as a source for draining money for dis- 
tribution. A direct State interest in the moneys 
arising from the sales of the public lands is to be 
given to each one of the old States of the Union. 
hese States constitute a large majority in both 
Houses of Congress, and will, if this billis passed, 
direct their views to the sales of the public lands, 
with the sole object of deriving from those sales 
the largest fund for distribution; all reduction 
of price, all donations or preémptions to settlers, 
will be utterly refused. These results were all 
redicted by me, in a speech against this bill de- 
ivered at Raymond, Mississippi, in September, 
1834; and these predictions have been all too fully 
realized. Each one of the old States desires to 
render as large as possible her distributive share 
of the proceeds of these sales, and if this bill is 
ssed, will never consent to diminish that share 

y any reduction of the price. Preémption laws 
will be—they are refused, and sales for speculation 
encouraged. If there is one man who can doubt 
the operation of this system, let him examine the 
report in which it originated. That report was 
made to the House of Representatives of Con- 
gress, on the 25th of February, 1829, by a com- 
mittee of that House, in favor of this distribution 
of the net proceeds of the sales of the public 


lands. From that report I read the following 
extracts. Pe : 
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olicy which prevailed prior 
e system of distribution, proposed by the 
committee, they say: 
** Claims rejected at the Jand offices have been readij 
allowed by Congress. Grants to colleges and other inst, 
tutions of small tracts having been obtained with facilny 
and other evidences having n manifested by a dis ” 
tion on the part of Congress to concede the rights OF the 
many to the importunities of the few, large donations were 
successfully solicited, and during the session of 1897 and 
1828 Congress actually gave away to States and to individ. 
uals not less than two million three handred thousang 
acresof choice land.” * * * Encouraged by 
the success of these applications, several of the new States 
have now boldly demanded of Congress the surrender of the 
Jands within their himits.”” * *  * But if any 
States have in reality an unhallowed desire to get, it may 
be useful to them to reflect that the other States haye 
the power to keep.” * *  * It appears to your 
committee that the time has arrived when the community 
should be awakened to a protection of their rights—when 
measures should be adopted in the national councils to give 
the States a DIRECT INTEREST in the income arising from 
the sales of the public lands. This individual measyre 
would at once check further concessions.” * * « 
‘* This policy would undoubtedly always influence a major. 
ity ; because only the member from a State about to receive 
a cession would venture to make such a gift, when the 
evident consequences would be the diminution of the direct 
revenue of the States represented by the rest.” 


Here is the whole ground conceded by the 
very committee which first proposed the distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands. In this report the committee concede the 
following positions: 

First. That prior to the proposed distribution, 
‘*claims rejected at the land offices have been 
readily allowed by Congress.” * * ‘Smal 
tracts have been obtained with facility.” * + 
‘* During the session of 1827 and 1828 Congress 
actually gave awcy to States and individuals not 
less than two million three hundred thousand 
acres of choice land.”’ 

Second. That the distribution project would 
arrest this liberal policy to the new States, by 
giving to the old States ‘* a DIRECT INTEREST in 
the income arising from the sales of the public lands” 
—that this measure ‘* would at once check further 
concessions.’’ Here the effects of this distribu- 
tion upon the new States is distinctly conceded 
by the very committee which proposed the meas- 
ure, and its adoption urged by a direct appeal to 
the interest of the old States, and a violent denun- 
ciation of the new States of the Union as influ- 
enced by “* unhallowed desires.’* Let us contrast 
the operations of the two systems, as conceded 
by the committee themselves: 


No distribution—effects of. Distribulion—effects of. 
Ist. Large donations of 1st. No donations hereaf- 
lands to individuals. ter. 
2d denations of 2d. None hereafter. 


lands: to new settlers. 3d. A direct interest given 
3d. Old States holding no to the old States in the in- 
direct interest in sales of come of public lands. 
public lands. 4th. Rigid system hereaf- 
~ 4th. Private claimstolands_ ter as to all land claims. 
readily allowed. Sth.» A policy to extract 

Sth. A liberal policy tothe from the new States most 
new States. money for distribution. 

A revolution in the policy of the Government 
as to the public lands has already taken place, in 
anticipation of the passage of this distribution 
bill. In 1827 and 1823 the Journals of the Senate 
and the published debates of that body demon- 
strate that a very large majority of the Senate 
was favorable to the reduction of the price of the 
public lands; that the measure was lost by a 
difference of opinion as to the extent of the 
reduction; that all seemed willing to reduce the 
price of the public lands at once to one dollar an 
acre; and that of the few who opposed a consid- 
erable reduction, several proposed an immediate 
cession, upon equitable terms, of all the public 
lands to the States within which they were 
situated. At the session of 1828, when a bill to 
reduce the price of the public lands was under 
consideration, the Journals and published debates 


‘show that the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Wessrer] then moved to reduce the price of the 
public lands in favor of actual settlers to fifty 


cents per acre. The vote on this proposition, a8 
recorded on the Journal, was is Gr bed Q7 


‘against it; @ ma of those who voted against 


is proposition » however, for oe Neo 
‘proposition for a eater Te . Such 
the situation of this ee n in 1828, prior to the 


changed the ‘seane’ All reduction of the’ price 
scene uction of | 
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upon this floor as unprincipled squatters; pre- 
emption laws with scorn and derision, 
and speculators encouraged to purchase the farms 
of the settlers at the public sales, and rob them 
of the price of their labor. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Wuite] has thought proper to 
express, in his speech in favor of this distribu- 
tion bill, his disapprobation of my proposition to 
reduce to actual settlers the price of the public 


conduct of the venerable Senator from Tennessee; 
but as he thinks my proposition so very objec- 
tionable, may I be permitted to remind him that 
before he became the advocate of this distribution 
land bill, he voted, in 1828 and in 1832, as the 
Journals show, for a much greater reduction in 
favor of those who only promised to become actual 
settlers. (Here the Journals of 1828 and 1832 
were produced and read, affirming the above 
statement. ] 

In 1832 I find the vote of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. WuirteE] against this distribution 
land bill; now he is found voting in its favor. In 
1832 I find him voting for the amendment to in- 
crease the amount to the small States, by distrib- 
uting according to the representation in the Senate 
and House of Representatives; now, his vote is 
recorded against the same proposition. In 1832 
I find him voting to exclude from the gross pro- 
ceeds to be distributed, all expenses arising from 
Indian treaties, Indian annuities, removals, &c.; 
now, I find his vote recorded against the same 
propositions. I do not complain of this. It is 
the necessary result of a conversion to the support 
of this bill. Distribution and reduction are the 
opposing principles: Reduce the price, and dis- 
tribution becomes unnecessary. Distribute the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and the 

rice will be increased rather than diminished. 
When distribution commences, will any Senator 
from any old State dare yote to reduce the price 
of the public lands, when such reduction would 
be *‘ the diminution of the direct revenue’’ of the 
State he represents? A vote for this bill isa vote 
against reduction—against donations or preémp- 
tions to settlers. It is a vote to sacrifice the new 
States for the benefit of the old States. Money, 
money for distribution, will be the result of this 
system, and not the settlement-or improvement 
of the new States of the West. Sales at high 
prices to speculators, and not to settlers, will be 
one of the bitter fruits of this measure. Eight 
millions of acres have sed, during the present 
year, into the hands of speculators, to the preju- 
dice of actual settlers, and this system will be 
encouraged because it increases the fund for dis- 
tribution. And if such are the effects in antici- 
pation of the adopting of this measure, what will be 
the consequences a distribution commences? 
I am filled with dismay and apprehension in con- 
templating the result. The new States will be 
treated as distant vassal colonies; shay will become 
to this Union what Ireland is to England, counted 
only by the dollars and cents which can be ex- 
torted from the people. Yes, by this bill the new 
States are marked asa table of profit and loss put 
in the market as articles of merchandise to be 
sold to the highest bidder, to obtain money, 
money, money for distribution. Each of the old 
States obtains ‘‘a direct interest in the income 
arising from the sales of the public lands.’’ State 
legislation will direct and control this income, and 
every old State will desire itsaugmentation. What 
will follow? Instructions to their representatives 
in Congress to repeal this law, and increase the 

rice of the public lands. State agents will be sent 
rom every old State preceding every poms land 
sale, to examine the farm of every settler, and bid 
it up to the most extended value. Do not the 
papers in the old States friendly to this bill de- 
clare that its will exempt the people of 
these States from all taxation? The people of the 
new States will be made to pay the taxes of the 
people of the old States by this distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands. Will 
any State Legislature of any old State dare tax 
their constituents when they can avoid this neces- 
sity by instructing their representatives in Con- 
€ress to increase their share of the income by 
increasing the price of the public lands? Sales 
will be made or ned, systems established, 
Prices regulated, solely with the view to augment 
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lands. It is far from my intention to arraign the || 


uted by the General 
| sales furnish nota sufficient fund for distribution, 
| increase the tariff will be the next demand. Na- 


The Navy will next be sacrificed. 


| or continue a surplus? 











, the evil when this bill shall have become a law. 
| Money, money, money for distribution will ab- 
| sorb all other considerations, and bury in its en- 
| Balfing vortex the liberties of this now happy, 


appy Union. State taxes will be abandoned, 


, and the whole taxing power concentrated in the 
| General Government. State officers, expensesand 


improvements, will be paid from the fund distrib- 
overnment. If the land 


tional defense will next be abandoned, our Army 
disbanded, and coast and frontier left defenseless. 
Increase the 
surplus will be the demand of the majority, when- 


| ever we embark inthis corrupting system. Why 


try these dangerous experiments? Why create 
hy not rather reduce the 
tariff, reduce the price of the public lands, and 
collect no more money than is required for the 
wants of a Government economically adminis- 
tered? Under the surplus system, the General 
Government will become a mere collector of mone 
for the States, and we might as well disband we 4 
Houses of Congress, and let a majority of State 
Legislatures conduct all the operations of this 
Government. No Government can long endure 
the operations of such a system. We will take 
the voluntary leavings of a majority of the States 
when they shall have exhausted our revenues in 
expenditures for State purposes. It will be worse 
than the system of requisitions upon the States 
under the old Confederacy, which brought this 
country to the brink of ruin. Never, no, never 
was it intended by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion that we should collect vast sums for distri- 
bution among the States. It is not among the 
enumerated powers or purposes of this Govern- 
ment. We can collect money only to conduct the 
operations of this Government, and carry into 
effect the powers granted to Congress by the Con- 
stitution. Were it otherwise, there is no limit 
to the money-collecting power of this Govern- 
ment, and we may raise five hundred millions in 
a single year for distribution. Distribution, a 
term unknown, a power now ungranted in the 
Constitution, will nullify the Government itself. 
This national Government will sink in a mere 
collector of taxes and of money for distribution, 
and will soon become an object of scorn and de- 
rision. It will be gorged by an annual surplus, 
to be bled to death “ an annual distribution. 
For a few years it may survive this annual oper- 
ation of repletion and depletion, but soon the vital 
blood will be thrown upon the extremities, to 
return no more to the central organs, and the heart 
of the Government will cease to beat. Reduction 
is the only true. remedy for a surplus revenue. 
Distribution will never send back the money to 
those who paid it; reduction will leave the mone 
in the pockets of the people, to be used by eac. 
freeman for his own benefit, uncontrolled by any 
earthly power. 

But we are tempted to unite in this system to 
sell ourselves to the old States by an offer of ten 

r cent. additional on the sales of the public 
ands, and five hundred thousand acres. We shall 
be indeed more foolish than Esau selling his birth- 
rignt for a mess of pottage, if we accept the offer. 

hy, the distribution is according to the “* last 
census,’’ and Mississippi has increased, not ten 
per cent., but more than one hundred per cent., 
since that period. How unequal, then, and un- 
just the ratio of distribution. But let us look at 
the operation of this system. Letus take a single 


ear, in which Mississippi pays into the public 
reasury halfa million dollars for the publiclands. 
Under this system she would get » in ten 


per cent. of the net proceeds and her distributive 
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_ the fund for distribution. Experiments will be || share, in all about eighty thousand dollars; and 
made toascertain how much money can be drained | 
ople of the new States. A direct col- || 
lision of interest will be created between the old | 
and new States. State legislation on this subject | 
in the old States will be encountered by State || 
legislation in the new States, and our great and || 
orious Union subjected to imminent peril. | 
ould I lift the veil of futurity, could I array | 
before the Senate all the fatal results of this meas- | 
, ure, | am sure they would turn back from the || 
| precipice upon the very brink of which they are || 
| now standing. In vain will they attempt to arrest 
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States that paid not a dollar of this money into 
the public Treasury would receive the remainder. 
And take the whole fund from all the lands, and 
the old States, that paid scarcely a dollar of this 
money into the public Treasury, would receive 
three fourths of the whole amount. How long 
could we endure the unequal operations of su 
asystem? It is buying the new States with ten 
er cent. upon the money paid by themselves. 
t is pereheate us with our own money. But 
then the grant of land remains. It is not a dona- 
tion, but a sale for a consideration. The consid- 
eration is, as stated in the act, that the proceeds 
of the sales of the lands granted is to be applied in 
the construction of roads and canals, &c., which, 
when constructed, shall be, in the language of the 
grant, ‘‘ free for the transportation of the United 
* States mail and munitions of war, and the pas- 
¢ sage of their troops, without the payment of an 
* toll whatever,’’ and the grant is confined tolands 
subject to entry at private sale. Now, suppose 
the proceeds of the sale vested by the State ina 
railroad, it might so happen that the toll relin- 
quished by this act would have yielded annually 
more than the interest upon the amount of the 
proceeds of the sales of the grant. If so, the land 
would have been purchased at a price equivalent 
to its value. This grant, then, is a sale for value, 
and nota donation. But were it a donation, how 
vastly unequal are the grants to the new States. 
The professions of the friends of the bill are to 
put the new States upon an equality as to grants 
of the public domain. Now, this bill grants to 
each of the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Missouri, five hundred thousand acres for the 
urposes above mentioned, and to Indiana one 
Danired and fifteen thousand two hundred and 
seventy-two acres; Illinois twenty thousand 
acres; and Alabama one hundred thousand acres. 
Now, from document No. 245, received from the 
Treasury Department, it appears that the grants 
made to the new States heretofore for roads and 


ONO. cv cveccresvervececcsdccevevcevoess 1,041,337 acres 
Indiana......++. 606 coeeccccevcescocecce 14 
Tilinois.... CCPH OHHH Te ETE eee eee . ,000 “ 
Missouri eeeeeeree See ee eee eeeeee = 
Alabama......... a occccecccaccscococces 400,000“ 
Missiasipgl, ..ccveccvccccsovsvcccesncces + 
Louisiana......+. eeecccecccccres eececes - 


Now this bill, instead of equalizing the grants 
among the new States, leaves Ohio considerably 
more than half a million of acres more than Mis- 
sissippi, and Indiana one hundred and forty thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-six acres more 
than Mississippi. Why this inequality? Why 
this partiality and favoritism? Why this odious 
distinction between the new States in relation to 
this matter? Ohio and Indiana should both have 
less than Mississippi for this reason, that whilst 
Mississippi has received nothing from this Gov- 
ernment for the construction of roads within her 
limits, these States have received $5,000,000 from 
the General Government for the construction of 
the great road leading to and through them; and 
this very bill perpetuates this injustice, by charg- 
ing this road upon the two per cent. fund, when 
that fund has been ten times exhausted already. 
Grant to Alabama and Mississippi $5,000,000 for 
roads, and more than two milhions of acres in 
grants of land, and you will place them on an 
equality with Ohio, and not otherwise. If, then, 
we are to be paid a price for the surrender of the 
interests of the new States to the old States, let 
the price be equal that is paid to all the new 
States, and not the unjust and unequal proposi- 
tions contained in this bill. Such i prepersings 
are adding nme to injury, and would be rejected 
with disdain by the freemen of Mississippi. Bat 
if these grants to the new States are valuable, 
why are they forced into this bill, which the 
President has once vetoed, and which it is known 


he will veto again, but would approve in a sepa- 
rate bill, which is voted down by the friends of « 
distribution. 

Inthe me of President Jackson, placi 
his veto upon this bill, that illustrious patriot 


statesman declared: 
‘<I deceive myself greatly if the new States would find 


their interests promoted by such a system as this bill pro- 
, consists in the and 
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ing to a reduction in the price of public lands upon the final || and its preservation demand the extension and 


payment of the national debt. The effect of the proposed 
system would be to preven: that reduction. I donot doubt 
chat it is the real interest of each and all the States in the 
Union, and particularly of the new States, that the price of 
these lands shall be reduced and graduated ; and that after | 
they have been offered for a certain number of years, the 
refuse remaining unsold shall be abandoned to the States, 
and the machinery of our land system entirely withdrawn. | 
While the burdens of the East are diminishing by the reduc- 


that the chief burden of the West should be lightened in an 
equal degree at least.”’ 

Such is the just and liberal policy recommended 
by the President of the United States; and can 
any citizen of any new State doubt or hesitate as 
to the two propositions? The one system will | 
forever prevent a reduction of the price of the 
public lands, retard their settlement, restrain emi- 
gration to the West, destroy preémption laws, 
prevent donations to settlers, encourage sales to 
speculating monopolists, enhance the price, by 
introducing secret sealed bids, prevent the sur- 
render of the refuse lands to the new States, sup- 
port the State governments of the old States from | 
money extracted from the people of the new 
States, perpetuate the surplus system, and render 
an increase of the tariff inevitable. The other 
system proposed by the President, and which 
will ultimately prevail if this distribution project 
can be Aiaiol, will subdue the lands of the 
West, fill them with a race of farmers and culti- 
vators, increase our wealth and population, de- 
velop our resources, and leave this unnecessary 
surplus in the hands of our citizens to be used 
by each freeman to advance the welfare of him- 
self and family. Reduction of the revenue to the 
wants of the Governmentis our true policy. Re- 
duce the tariff, reduce the price of the public lands, 
and you will have nosurplus for distribution; but 
establish the distribution system, and you will 
never reduce; on the contrary, you will soon in- 
evitably augment the tariff and the price of the 
public aes. In sustaining distribution, I would 


} 
ue || 
tion of the duties upon imports, it seems but equal justice | 





In sustaining distribution I would oppose pre- 
emptions and donations to settlers, encourage 
monopolies by speculators of the public lands, and 
introduce the system of secret sealed bids, by 
which we are threatened by the committee whic 
reported this bil], And finally, in supporting dis- 
tribution, | would sustain the tariff, and render its 
augmentation inevitable, and a consequent depres- 
sion of the price of our great staple. These are 
my views upon this important subject, and I 
thank the Senate for their indulgent attention to 
my remarks upon this question. 


THE NAVAL SERVICE. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. CHAMBERS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 16, 1836, 
On the bill making appropriations for the Naval Service. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: The bill now before the com- 
mittee is one containing not only appropriations 
for the ordinary expenses of the Navy, but for pur- 
poses having relation to a proposed improvement 
and increase of the Navy of the United States. 

The items in the bill which have been discussed, 
and are still the subject of discussion, are those 
making appropriations for improvements and 
necessary repairs in the seven navy-yards already 
established. These improvements are permanent 
ones, having reference to an increase of our naval 
force; and the amendment proposed by the hon- 


reduce the proposed appropriations one half for 
these objects; and the case of Portsmouth, to 
which it is proposed to appropriate $67,000, was 
selected, as} ecdenmbel the mover, from its being 
first named in the bill. The committee will con- 
sider the subject not in reference to Portsmouth 
only but, to a certain extent, in reference to all. 

he considerations that will influence my votes 
in reference to this class of appropriations, as 
well as others in this bill, are as to the policy 
and legislation of the Government in relation to 
our naval armament. If that armament is to be 
increased (as I think it ought,) then that increase 





oppose reduction, for they are opposing principles. 


orable member from Tennessee [Mr. Bett] is to | 


completion of those navy-yards which are neces- 
ny to the preservation of materials, and to the 
building, equipping. repairing, and preserving our 
national vessels. If we build and maintain more 
vessels, we must have, as incidental, the neces- 
~ navy-yards, docks, sheds, &c. 

he great question that presents itself in rela- 
tion to many provisions in this bill is, is it the 
policy and duty of Congress, at this time, to pro- 
vide for an increase of our naval power? I am 
decidedly for that increase, not as a war measure, 
but a measure of peace. The war cloud that was 
suspended for some time over this nation and 
France is dispelled; there remains of it no longer 
even *‘ the size of a man’s hand’’ to be seen on our 
horizon. I had not, sir, any apprehensions of 
that war, for there was no cause for war; and I 
could not suppose that the French Government 
or people were a to engage in a war with 
us, and could not allow myself to think that those 
who were in possession of the powers of this 
Government would assume the awful responsi- 
bility of involving this nation in all the calamities 
of war for causes so frivolous and ridiculous as 
those which a the attention and filled the 
correspondence of our diplomatic agents’for the 
last year. It has all passed off, and we are called 
on to legislate now in reference to our existing 
relations of peace. In that relation, what ought 
to be our naval armament? It is important that 
it ought to have a rank and character adapted to 
the power, resources, and widely-extended com- 
merce of this nation, and that would correspond, 
in some degree, with the naval armaments of other 
commercial nations. The ships of the United 
States now whiten every sea, and are to be found 
in every port or harbor where there are men, 
money,and trade. In the northern and southern 
oceans it may well be said that “ its home is on 
the deep,’’ where our hardy navigatorsand seamen 
dwell for months on the same ocean, taking from 
its waters a rich harvest of fish and oil to repay 
them for their much toil and many dangers. 

Great as has been our growth in population 
and powerasa nation, (and, as such, it is unpre- 
cedented in the history of nations,) yet it is ex- 
ceeded by our increase in commercial prosperity. 

After the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
in 1790, our population was 3,929,328; at this 
time probably about 15,000,000, being not quite 
fourfold. The whole imports of the country in 
1790 were but $23,000,000; whilst for 1835, ac- 
cording to returns and estimates of the Treasury 
Department, they are $151,030,368, being nearly 
sevenfold. The exports for the year 1790 were 
$20,205,156; for 1835, the experts reported are 
$118,955,235, being nearly sixfold. 

A trade of such magnitude, with its innumer- 
able ships belonging to our citizens, and having 
connections and involving interests of value be- 
yond all calculation and estimate, is entitled to 
the protecting care of the Government, and that 
protection is to be found in a naval armament 
that will pervade every sea, and occasionally 
show itself on foreign stations, and in the ports 
of our friends and commercial rivals. A few 
national vessels visiting foreign seas and ports 
will do more for the protection of our commerce 
and seamen, and elevate our national character 
and power in the estimation of a-trading com- 
munity everywhere, ‘‘ than ministers or chargés”’ 
at every foreign Government, great or small, and 
commercial agents at every port. Foreign Gov- 
ernments have their intercourse with us through 
our ministers or commercialagents; but the trading 
community which our citizens engaged in com- 
merce and navigation will meet in port, or en- 
counter on the high seas, will know and respect 
us chiefly by knowing that we have national 
ships afloat capable of es our trade, and 
that will protect it and our sea-faring citizens, 
against depredations or capture. It is this ex- 
tended commerce which we now enjoy that con- 
stitutes a great source of national wealth in creating 
it for individuals. It is that which continually 
adds to and gives employment to American cap- 
ital, skill, labor, and enterprise; finds a market 
for, and transports to it, our agricultural products; 
and brings to us, in return, articles of use and 
enjoyment from other climates and markets. It 
is the same navigating interest, along with our 
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coasting trade, that forms the great nursery for 
American seamen; and it is this extended and 
increasing commerce that has filled our national 
Treasury with revenue more than necessary to 
discharge a war debt, and provide for the reason- 
able expenditures of the Government, without 
—— felt by the people. 
ithout a vues our commerce and vessels 
would be continually exposed to piratical cruisers, 
Those robbers and murderers of the ocean regard 
neither law nor right; they are outlaws on this 
—_ highway, who will capture our vessels and 
estroy life, whenever they have the opportunity 
to doit, with impunity. They are only restrained 
by their fears, and those fears are only excited 
and operated on by the appearance of armed na- 
tional vessels in those seas which they infest. 
We well know that piratical cruisers, under the 
authority of the Governments of the Barbary 
Powers of the Mediterranean, were not restrained 
in times past from depredations on our commerce 
by treaties or remonstrance; even tribute did not 
secure from them promised protection either to 
our citizens or their property in that sea. It was 
not until our national ships were exhibited before 
their ports, and their guns heard and felt as evi- 
dence of our power and ability to protect our 
trade and citizens, and of our disposition to do 
it, that our rights have been respected. It is the 
maintenance of a naval armament by commercial 
nations alone that even at this day suppresses 
piracy. 

The necessity of a naval power proportioned 
to the resources and trade of a nation is attested 
- the experience and practice of every foreign 

overnment of any rank in the scale of nations. 
The naval power of the following Governments 
is reported for the year 1835, as follows: 
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Great Britain.......... 167 | 217 | 324 40 | 748 | 
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Russia ......... eos sees 32 25 | 107 4 | 168 
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Sweden and Norway..| 10 13 | 238-} - | 261 
Austria....... eeccccee 3 8 61 - 72 
United States.........) 7 10 24 - 41 











The number of British national ships, of all 
sizes, in commission in January, 1835, was one 
hundred and eighty-two. France has seldom 
more than forty of her national ships in commis- 
sion, (48th vol. Niles’s Register, p. 44,) though, as 
I will hereafter show, she has a large naval power 
that might very soon be prepared for service. 

Whilst the United States are the second com- 
mercial nation in the world, yet, as a naval 
Power, we rank only as the seventh. If all other 
nations, of great or even limited commercial char- 
acter, though incumbered with a -heavy national 
debt, and crippled in their resources and revenue 
for the expenditures of their Government, have, 
in the course of their experience, found it neces- 
sary, for their interests and security, to maintain 
such naval armaments, then, sir, we are wanting 
in duty to our national character, and to our 
extended and growing commerce, in not adding 
to the strength and efficiency of our navy. 

A navy is the safest, the cheapest, and most 
efficient means of national defense in war, when- 
ever it shall be our misfortune to be involved in 
it. Itisacalamity which hath happened to us, 
and may again happen unto us, though we should 
strive to avoid it. The wrongs to which this 
nation is, and will be exposed from foreign 
nations, are maritime wrongs, and they must be 
prevented and repelled by maritime force. To 
the United States this description of force 1s 
essential—it is indispensabl®, inasmuch as our 
enemies, if they attempt to assail us, or invade 
our territories, must approach us by the ocean. 
Without a navy of proportioned numbers and 
strength, we run the risk of having our ships 
captured, our commerce annihilated, our harbors 
blockaded, and our cities pillaged. 

With a naval armament our enemy may be met 
and discomfited on the ocean, before he reaches 
our shores; the war may be transferred to his 
own territory; and his commerce and shipping 
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will be subjected to our capture, or so much ex- 
sed as to compel him to withdraw his naval 
orce from our coast for their protection. A naval 
force can be used for the protection of our cities 
on our whole maritime frontier; it can be shifted 
from place to place, according to the exigencies 
of the war; concentrated or divided as circum- 
stances may require. A naval armament has an 
advantage over permanent fortifications in this: 
that mistakes are and may be made in the selec- 
tion of suitable sites for fortifications, and in the 
forms of their construction; this occasions not 
only a positive loss to the nation, in the cost of 
that construction, but also affords to our enémy 
an opportunity to annoy and divide our troops; 
and if such fortifications are not defended by an 
adequate force they are liable to capture, and may 
become a shelter for the protection of that enemy. 
In the building and ogmepment of a ship of war, 
under the direction of our Navy commissioners, 
with the skill and experience of American build- 
ers, there is no mistake; she is a model of her 
kind, and if not required for service at one place 
she can perform her part of defense or attack 
anywhere upon the waters that will float her. 
Another advantage of an efficient naval power in 
war over permanent coast or inland fortifications 
is, that it will afford such protection to our com- 
merce that, notwithstandigg war, we can carr 
on our imports and exports to an extent that will 
not only find a market for our agricultural pro- 
ducts to a considerable amount, but supply our 
citizens with those foreign commodities which 


enter into the consumption of a large portion of | 


our population, and which habit has made almost 
the necessaries of family subsistence. The naval 


power of England has afforded such protection | 


to her commerce, that in the late war with France, 
her powerful and maritime enemy, the prices of 
imported articles are said to have been varied but 
little in her markets during that war; her citizens 
enjoyed the use of those groceries and other com- 
modities that were foreign to their soil and climate 
at a cost little above what they were accustomed 
to I he seasons of peace. 
i 


their trade and commerce, even with some limits, 
under this protection, the Government draws from 
its customs on that commerce its most convenient 

_ revenue, so essential for the ways and means of 
prosecuting that war, and as-a resource very de- 
sirable. 

What were the experience, losses, and suffer- 
ings of this nation, in its last war with England, 
in these particulars, for want of a naval arma- 
ment? No sooner had the enemy blockaded our 
harbors than both foreign and domestic com- 
merce were reduced at once to the most deplor- 
able condition, producing in its consequences the 
failure and ruin of thousands of our most enter- 
prising merchants, and many others whose occu- 
pations and business were in any way connected 

’ with or dependent on commerce. The planter 
and farmer were deprived of a market for their 
agricultural products, which were allowed to 
waste on their hands, or be sold at a price re- 
duced in consequence of the limited demand, and 
the great hazard of any exportation. The supply 
of foreign articles, which the habits of our citi- 
zens had made a part of their family necessaries, 
was either cut off, or their prices so exorbitant 
as to amount to a denial of their use to all but the 
uent. 

The coasting trade—that nursery for American 
seamen, and most important branch of our trade 
and navigation—was destroyed. The northern 
and southern States could not exchange their 
agricultural and manufacturing products, except 
through a land carriage, which enhanced the price 
of everything more than twofold. 

Our exports, which were in 1811, the year be- 
fore the war, $61,316,833, were reduced in 1814 to 
but $6,927,144; and our imports, which in 1811 
were $53,400,000, were reduced also by the war 
in 1814 to $12,965,000. The revenue from cus- 
toms was, from this diminished trade, reduced 
almost to nothings Had our commerce been 
protected by a naval armament, proportioned to 
our resources, trade, and extensive maritime 
frontier, and that would have raised the blockade 
of some of dur ports, our trade and commerce 
would have been supported to an extent that 





Ist the citizens are thus enabled to pursue | 





| our maritime frontier, and by a maritime force. 
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} fied their regard and high estimation of this branch 


our citizens, but afforded to the Government a || of the national armament; and so strong were the 


revenue (arising from the increase of trade) that 


ii 


would have more than supported the expense of || 


the naval armament. The means of national de- 
fense of this character provides for its own sup- | 
port by protecting the commerce of the nation, | 
and advancing the revenue for the support of 
Government. An efficient navy will be our great 
security and strong arm of national defense, not 
only in war, when unavoidable, but it will have 
a powerful influence to prevent war. Our foreign 
enemies know that we are to be assailed through 


To maintain such a force on our coast will be, 
to that enemy, hazardous and expensive in the | 
extreme, if this Government should be possessed 
of a navy of any efficiency to assail it. ‘To annoy 
this nation, if we maintained an efficient navy, 
would require an enemy to have on our coast a | 
navy double that of our Government. The cost | 
and equipment of such anavy, and the difficulties | 
in maintaining it on our extended coast, will deter | 
most nations from embarking readily in war with | 
us, or in doing us wrong. But, without an effi- | 
cient navy, our extended maritime frontier, and 
our extended commerce would invite the attacks, 
depredations, and war of nations who may be our | 
rivals in trade, or who are jealous of our pros- | 
perity, and the success and influence of our re- { 
publican institutions, and with whom the power 
will be the right. 

The period to which we can refer with the most 
confidence for lessons from our own experience 
in relation to this important national subject, is 
the last war with England. So small was our 
navy at that eventful period, that many acautious 
statesman questioned the propriety of exposing 
it out of our own waters to be captured by our 
powerful enemy. It is unnecessary for me to 
detain the committee with a” v history of its many | 
gallant victories and efficie:.. service; it is a part 
of the history of the nation and of the times. It 
fought itself into national favor, and brought into 
our ports the captured ships of the enemy as the 
trophies of its service and gallantry; and the glor 
then acquired has never since been soruiehell 
Our navy entered that war with a force, exclu- 
sive of gunboats, that carried less than four hun- 
hundred and fifty guns; and for the one hundred 
and forty-one guns which were captured by the 
enemy, it captured from the same enemy four 
hundred and fifty-five guns; thus taking from the 
enemy more than its original amount of guns, 
and more than three guns for every one it lost. 
For so limited a navy, here was evidence of effi- 
cient service; and by such heroic achievements 
its officers and crews gained for the American 
navy imperishable honors. 

ad we possessed during the last war a navy 
adapted to our power, commerce, and exposed 
frontier, we would have escaped much of the 
evils and sacrifices of that war. With its protec- 
tion, we should have enjoyed a considerable por- 
tion of our trade—a source of employment and 
profit to some classes of citizens, of accommoda- 
tion and comfort to others, and of general benefit 
to our citizens; whilst the Government would 
have derived a@evenue from its customs that 
would have more than sustained the whole cost 
of that naval armament without inconvenience to 
our citizens. If we had possessed such a navy, 
our coasts would not have been ravaged, our har- 
bors blockaded, our towns pillaged, and our citi- 
zens harassed by calls to defend our shores and 
cities, with sacrifices of health and life, and at an 
immense cost to the nation. 

If the navy of this Government had then been 
of sufficient force, the Chesapeake bay would not 
have remained during that war so long in the 
possession of the enemy, or the Capitol of the 
nation, and the ground on which we now stand, 
have been defiled by the footsteps and conflagra- 
tion of the enemy, whose commanding officers, 
for a season, disregarded the laws of civilized 
warfare, and, by acts characteristic of vandal and 
savage warfare, applied the firebrand to the halls 
of legislation and justice, and consigned to the 
flames the library of the nation, as well as the 
archives of its legislation. 

Those who were in the administration of the 
Government during that war, and after it, testi- 








convictions of the expediency of providing ad- 


| equately for it, that the attention of Government 


| was repeatedly directed to the improvement and 


' 








increase of the navy. 3 
A committee of the Senate on naval Affairs, 
November 28, 1814, reported: 


“ That your committee assume it as a policy now settied 
that the United States are to have a permanent naval 
establishment, which is to be gradually increased, accord - 
ing to circumstances, and as the ability of the Government 
may permit. Your committee deem it unnecessary to go 
into a course of reasoning to support the soundness of this 
policy, and to establish, what is now generally conceded 
that a navy is the most appropriate, the most efficient, an 
the least expensive defense of this country.”’ 

The committee of the House, in their reportin 
relation to a navy board, January, 18)5, report: 

“That the experience of this war bas already satiatied 
the most scrupulous of the ability of this country to create 
and equip a naval force, competent not only to the defense 
of our extensive maritime froutier, but also for the great 
annoyance of a foreign enemy; and that such a force is 


indispensable for its security. The committee have like- 


| now equally demanded by every section of our country as 





wise deemed it unnecess‘try to go into an argument to show 
the propriety of bestowing upon this branch of our national 
force that measure of increase and support which its bril- 
liant exploits on the ocean and on the lakes, and its effi- 
ciency in annoying the trade of the enemy during this war, 
under all the abuses to which it has been exposed, has 
shown should only be limited to our means.”’ 

The Secretary of the Navy, February 28, 1815, 
in his letter to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, in relation to the reduction of the Navy, 
remarks: 

* The destinies of this nation appear to be intimately con- 
nected with her maritime power and prosperity; and as the 
creation of a navy is not a work to be quickly performed, it 
seems necessary not only to cherish our existing resources, 
but to augment them gradually and steadily. 

“The annual construction of at least one seventy-four 
and two frigates is recommended upon principles of econ- 
omy as well as of policy.’* 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his report of 
December, 1815, states that— 

The importance of a permanent naval establishment 
appears to be sanctioned by the voice of the nation. 

‘*The commerce of the United States, increasing with 
the resources and population of the country, will require a 
commensurate protection, which a navy alone can afford ; 
and the experience derived from the active and vigorous 
employment of a limited navy during the late war has 
demonstrated its efficient utility.’ 

_ President Madison, under whose administra- 
tion that war had been declared and conducted, 
in his annual message of December 5, 1815, thus 
expresses himself in relation to the Navy: 

‘ The signal services which have been rendered by our 
Navy, and the capacities it has developed for successful 
codperation in the national defense, will give to that por- 
tion of the public force its full value in the eyes of Congress, 
atan epoch which calls for the constant vigilance of all 
Governments. To preserve the ships now in a eound state, 
to complete those already contemplated, to provide amply 
the imperishable materials for prompt augmentations, and 
to improve the existing arrangements into more advania- 
geous establishments, for the construction, the repairs, and 
the security of vessels of war, is dictated by the soundest 
policy.”? 

At this time, when such opinions are expressed, 
and the attention of Congress directed to the im- 
provement and increase of our Navy, its force 
was more proportioned to our national power and 
commerce than at present. From the report of 
the Secretary of the Navy of January 2, 1816, it 
appears that the naval force of the United States 
consisted then of twenty-nine ships, twenty brigs, 
three ketches, seventeen schooners, three sloops, 
and two steam frigates—making a total of seventy- 
four. Amongst these ships were five ships-of-the- 
| line, (two of which were on the lakes, ) six frigates 
| of the first class, and five of the second class. — 

At present we have in commission one ship- 
of-the-line, three frigates of the first class, one 
of the second class, eight sloops-of-war, five 
schooners; in ordinary, five ships-of-the-line, five 
frigates of the first class, seven sloops-of-war, 
three schooners; and on the stocks, five shipe-of- 
the-line, seven frigates of the first class, and one 
of the second class. 

The American Congress that.was called to 
legislate for the nation after the war, entertained 
the same opinion as the other branch of the Gov- 
ernment in relation to the Navy, and, by an act 
of 29th April, 1816, $1,000 r annum, for 
eight years, was appropriated for the gradaal 
increase of the Navy; and the President was 
authorized to cause to be built nine ships-of-the~ 
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line of seventy-four guns, (in addition to three 
previously authorized,) and also twelve frigates 
of forty-four guns. This legislation and appro- | 








riation was at a time when the nation was em- || 


arrassed with a national debt of upwards of one | 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars; with an 
empty Treasury; a depreciated paper currency; | 
resources so limited that revenue for the ordinary 
purposes of the Government and the maintenance 
of its credit could not be raised without taxes and 
loans; yet, sir, at this 
circumstances, was the American Navy regarded 
as an object deserving so much of public attention 
and favor that liberal provision was made for its 
improvement and increase, by giving it a force 
and power it never before had, and which should 
correspond with the power, wealth, and extended 


Public opinion everywhere responded to the 
sentiments of the officers of the Government in 
relation to the Navy, and approbated the legisla- | 
tion that provided for its increase. This con- | 
tinued until a radical spirit was exhibited in this 
Hall in 1820-21, under professions of reform, 
which were not carried out, but which selected | 
for their attack the American Navy. Whilst 
there was occasion for retrenchment in the civil 
and miscellaneous expenditures of the Govern- | 
ment, these were passed by, and permitted to | 
increase; and the legislation of Congress, uncalled | 
for, as I believe, by public opinion, was applied 
to cut off the one half of the annual appropriation 
for the increase of the Navy, whieh: by an act | 
of Congress of 3d March, 1821, was reduced to | 
$500,000 annually. 

The economy that withholds an appropriation | 
necessary to national character and defense, and 
to the protection of our immense commerce, from | 
a desire to retain a few millions of dollars for the | 
time in the national Treasury, is a mistaken and | 
false economy, and unworthy of the foresight 
and expanded views of statesmen. To save a 
comparatively small sum for the time, it exposes | 
the nation to incalculable losses. 

The unprecedented period of peace which has 
been and is yet enjoyed between the great Powers | 
of Europe, and in which we have shared, has 
enabled us to get along in our intercourse and 
trade with foreign nations without conflict or 
depredations on our commerce. But there is no 
knowing how soon such peaceful relations in 
Europe may be disturbed. Already there are 
indications of an approaching storm there; and | 
when it does come we ought not to be unprepared | 
in those measures of national protection and sc- | 
curity which a state of war between other great | 
commercial nations requires. 

Our differences with the French Government | 
have awakened, within the last year, the atten- | 
tion of this Government and the American people 
to the condition of our defenses. Not only has | 
the attention of the Government and the people | 
been directed recently to the condition of our 
Navy, fortifications, and maritime frontier, but 
this condition, from the interest created by our | 
difficulties and negotiations with the French Gov- | 
ernment, and the publicity of their discussion, | 
has probably become known to foreign Govern- | 
ments. Such as it is, we may now speak of it 
withoatany concealment or disguise. ‘That con- | 
dition is a defenseless onc, and totally unworthy 
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resources of the nation: fortifications, on which 

large sums have been expended in partial con- | 
struction, and which were, years since, deemed | 
of primary importance, are not completed; and 
where they are constructed, they are without the | 
necessary armaments to make them available im- | 
mediately for the public service and defense; and 
our limited Navy would be totally inadequate to | 


| 
eriod, and under such | 


of a vigilant Government, and of the power and 
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sels, eighteen armed t and storeships, and six 
steam vessels ; making a total of one hundred and ten ves- 
sels, manned with thirteen thousand one hundred and forty- 
eight men. 

“In, addition to this force, it was proposed to have 
equipped and partially manned, in different ports, ready for 
any sudden emergency, two ships-of-the-line, three frigates, 


and three smaller vessels, manned with one thousand one | 


hundred and thirty-five men; and a further force ready for 
immediate equipment, consisting of two ships-of-the-line, 
three frigates, and eleven smaller vessels; making a total, 
ready for service in three months, of seven ships-of-the- 
line, eighteen frigates, and one hundred and nineteen 
smaller vessels. Besides this force. their lists show that 
there are now afloat the further number of twenty-two 
ships-of-the-line, seventeen frigates, sixty-five smaller ves- 
sels, ten bomb vessels, and seventeen steam vessels. Many 
of these are undoubtedly unserviceable and unfit for repair, 
but, from the best information on the subject one half, at 
least, and all of some classes, may be considered as fit for 
service. They have upon the stocks, now building, twenty- 
four ships-of-the-line, twenty-six frigates, twenty sloops- of- 
war, smaller vessels, and armed transports, and seven steam 
vessels. The grand total of all the vessels which the French 
nation could prepare for service within twelve months, ac- 
cording to their statement, is thirty-six ships-of-the-line, fifty 
frigates, about one hundred and fifty sloops, smaller vessels, 
and armed transports, ten bomb vessels, and thirty steam 
vessels.’’— Military and Naval Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 293. 


As I have before stated, the American Navy 
consists of eighteen vessels of war in commission, 
twenty in ordinary, and thirteen on the stocks; 
making a total of fifty-one, manned at present by 
a total of seven thousand one hundred and eighty- 
nine persons, including marines. When we con- 
sider the great disparity between the naval powers 
of the United States and of France, we may be 
well satisfied that they are notat this time brought 
into conflict; and that Congress was restrained 
by its discretion from acts of legislation that might 
have involved the country in an unnecessary and 
calamitous war. But from this view of our con- 
dition, we should take a lesson of instruction for 
the future; and if we regard national character 
and security we must change that condition, and 
let us make known to the world that though our 
policy and institutions are those.of peace and 
amity with all nations, yet that, if war is brought 
on us by the injustice and wrongs of any Power, 
we will be found both prepared and formidable. 

This time is in every respect favorable for put- 
ting ourselves in a condition to prevent and repel 
wrongs. We have an abundant Treasury; are 
free from national debt or direct taxation, having 
a large annual surplus in the Treasury beyond 
the reasonable and necessary expenditures of the 
Government. Leta portion of it be applied to 
improve and extend the Navy, so as to adapt it 
to our increased population, resources, and ex- 
tended commerce; and let Congress also provide 
for the completion and armament of those im- 
portant fortifications necessary to the protection 
of our great harbors, and which may be a rendez- 
vous, shelter, and protection for the Navy. As 
connected with the extension and protection of 
our naval power, is the completion of those forti- 
fications that were commenced years since, on 
which money has been expended, and which were 
deemed of primary importance. Beyond this 
class of fortifications, the repair of others, and 
the completion of defenses for the public works 
constructed, I am not disposed to go, and cannot 
consent to support or vote for the batch of new 
fortifications for which appropriatéons have been 
reported in a bill by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, amounting to $2,503,800 to begin with. 
A better, cheaper, and more efficient defense for 
the country than such fortifications will be found 
in the increase of our naval armament, which has 
many advantages over permanent coast fortifica- 
tions, requiring an amount of money to construct 
and arm, as well as men to maintain them, that 
will not be approved of or tolerated by the peo- 
ple. 

The navy in commission should be increased. 


afford protection to our commerce, or be efficient | What is now in commission is inadequate; and 

in the defenses of the country against a foreign |, I am inclined to think that the extension recom- 

— As a war with France was recently a || mended by the Secretary of the Navy of two 
lee 


possi 


vent, and in the apprehension of many || frigates and three sloops-of-war is not enough. 


a probable one, it may be well to examine the || Let them visit foreign seas and ports more fre- 


maritime force of that nation with which we might | 
have had to contend, if folly and misrule had in- | 
volved us in a war with it. 


“ From official documents, it appears that the French | 
navy kept in commission and active service for 1835, was, 
three ships-of the-line, twelve frigates, fourteen sloops-of- 
war, (ship rigged,) twenty-six brigs, thirty-one emalier ves- | 








quently in squadrons, by which our naval power 
may be displayed, and our officers will have the 
opportunity of acquiring experience in the com- 


| mand of squadrons. We ought not to be deterred 


by the expense, when the purpose is of such ex- 
taneive national interest = security. The total 


expenditures for the naval establishment fron? 
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1816 to 1834, were $63,922,574; something o 

000,000 a year. This includes expenditures 
or docks, navy-yards, hospitals, and other per- 
manent public works connected with the Nay 
and also the materials for ship-building on hand. 

For the military establishment during the same 
time, including pensions, there were expended 

124,536,570; and the total expenditures of the 

overnment for that period, including the pay- 
ment of the national debt, were upwards of 
$467 000,000. 

In the ex ne of the Navy Commissioners it is 
estimated that the amount of pay necessary for 
the year 1836, for one ship-of-the-line, five frigates 
of the first class, one frigate of the second class, 
fourteen sloops-of-war of the first class, five 
schooners, and one steam vessel, will be $1,422,- 
866 41. National vessels on foreign stations at 
present, (the ship-of-the-line Delaware has re- 
turned, and is nowat Norfolk:) In the Mediter- 
ranean there are two frigates, one sloop-of-war, 
and one schooner; in the West Indies, one frigate, 
four sloops, and one schooner; on the coast of 
Brazil, two sloops; in the Pacific, one frigate, one 
sloop, and one schooner; in the East Indies, one 
sloop and one schooner. If several more of the 
vessels in ordinary be put in commission, the in- 
crease of expense will subtract but a compara- 
tively small sum of some hundred thousand dol- 
lars from our overflowing national Treasury. 
When we consider the magnitude of our trade 
that floats on the seas, of a value probably ex- 
ceeding four hundred million auiiodlh ,an annual 
expenditure of three, four, or five millions a year 
for its protection, and to sustain the national 
character with foreign nations, as well as to form 
our strong arm of defense in war, when it arises, 
cannot be deemed unwise or extravagant, but as 
demanded by public policy and the best interests 
of the nation. 

A naval armament can only be formed to ad- 
vantage in a season of peace; and should we, in 
an unexpected war, be found without an efficient 
navy, we must remain without one, with all the 
deplorable consequences of our trade destroyed, 
harbors blockaded, and our coast and towns con- 
tinually harassed by the enemy. A navy is not 
to be built at once; it is a work of time, and not 
to be executed under the privations, exigencies, 
or perils of war. The crews that are to sail and 
fight our national ships are not to be taken at 
once from our fresh waters, or the streets of our 
cities, to trim the sails and direct the guns of a 
man-of-war in the hour of battle. 

It is said an army for land service can be made 
effective in afew months. But that is not the 
case with a navy; experience and practice are 
essential to make sailors. In the eet of 
war we may get men; but we cannot with money 
purchase American sailors that can be depended 
on for immediate service on board of a national 
ship which is to sustain the honor and reputation 
of the American flag. For the conflict of naval 
battle we must have officers that are trained and 
experienced on board of our national vessels; 
they should be exercised and accustomed to the 
discipline, subordination, and command which 
are practiced there. The crews of our vessels-of- 
war ought to be American citizens, and a large 
portion native Americans, who are unsurpassed 
for their seamanship, courage, and gunnery. But 
if our naval crews are to be collected under the 
pressure of war, we must take such as can at the 
moment be obtained from the merchant service, 
a large portion of whom are foreigners The laws 
of the United States requiring the employment 
of American citizens as seamen are evaded, and 
more vigilance is required, both in our national 
and merchant vessels, to prevent the employment 
of others. When the character of the American 
Navy is to be supported, it ought not to be com- 
mitted to a crew made up of men of all nations, 
many of whom may have hearts as foreign to 
our cause as the places of their nativity. I hope 
that the resolution submitted by the honorable 
member from Maryland, (Mr. McK1m,] requiring 
merchant vessels of'a certain oe receive 
and employ a certain. number of boys to be 
trained in the science of navigation, may lead to 
legislation on the subject. 
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the Navy, additional facilities for building and 
equipping vessels, and the preservation of ma- 
terials, are required in nea reer, I am not 
repared to say that the public service required 
so many navy-yards as we now have, there being 
seven existing, but am inclined to believe that 
three navy-yards of construction would have been 
sufficient. But as there have been these locations 
of navy-yards, on which considerable expendi- 
tures have been made for a series of years, and 
as there are materials and ships at them for pres- 
ervation, it will not do to abandon them now. 
The appropriations to them should be limited to 
the advantages of the situation and the wants of 
the public service. 

At Portsmouth navy-yard there are at present 
two sloops-of-war nearly ready for sea, and 
building one ship-of-the-line and one frigate; and, 
] suppose, materials for ship-building; and as 
we must act on the opinion of others with respect 
to these public works, I am willing to take the 
recommendation of the De artment having charge 
of this branch of the public expenditures. The 
estimates for these appropriations came from the 
Board of Navy Commissioners, who are practical 
men, of high character and professional experi- 
ence. There has been some discussion before 
the committee as to the character of such recom- 
mendations. By some it has been likened to 
‘* prima facie’’ evidence—evidence that was to be 
received and credited until disproved; but it mat- 
ters little by what name it is called. The opinion 
of such men I will receive, not to control my 
judgment, but to influence my opinion and action 
on a subject to which they have given their atten- 
tion; which it is their province to understand; 
and which is recommended on their responsibility. 
Their high reputation is a security to me that 
they will not deceive Congress; and in their inti- 
mate acquaintance with this description of public 
works, for which they recommend the proposed 
appropriation, I have so much confidence as to 
oneprse that I will not be misled. Entertaining 
such an opinion, I am disposed to vote for the 
appropriation, and against the amendment to 
strike out. 

The appropriation of public money by the 
legislation of Congress, under the Constitution, 
must be for national objects, not to subserve the 
particular districts or sections of the country 
where they are to be expended, but for the public 
service and general welfare. The selection of 
situations for navy-yards, fortifications, &c., 
should be such as were most advantageous, from 
a regard to the interests of the whole people; 
national considerations alone should influence the 
selection of the situations, and all expenditures 
in relation to them. Itis unsound and unjust to 
consider these appropriations and expenditures 
only as a mode of distributing the public money 
through the country; the places ought to be 
selected for their advantages of situation, in ref- 
erence to trade, or their peculiar natural forma- 
tion. The works constructed at such places by 
the Government are not, as we well know, for 
the district where located, but the nation. The 
navy-yards and other public works connected 
with the defense of our maritime frontier, con- 
structed at Portsmouth or elsewhere, are not to 
be considered as erected for such places. They 
are not to be charged as made for the constituents 
of the member in whose district they are located, 
but for the whole country; for the people of my 
district, and every other district represented on 
this floor. They are the nation’s; and as they 
are for national defense and security, whilst they 
promote and protect the commerce of the nation, 
the construction of such works, and the expendi- 
tures therefor, are for the ad of the people 
of the South and West as well as those of the 
a aus Sorth. 

n our legislation for such purposes, sectional 
feelings sat jealousies ought to be discarded; and 
when a work proposed is a legitimite one, and of 
national advantage, though it be at the extremity 
of these United , it is not for us, who rep- 
resent and legislate for the whole United States, 
to oppose it, or fold our arms and decline moving 


or in it, til ar ati f 
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and valleys of the West; there has been no ex- 


jects of national interest that are entitled not 
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district which I have the honor to represent is an | an undue proportion has been bestowed on the 


interior one, between the Atlantic and the waters | 


penditure by this Government of public money 
in it or near it; and though such an expenditure 
would be very convenient and advantageous to 
my constituents, yet I am not, I think, justifiable 
in withholding public money for the public ser- 
vice requiring it, until I can stipulate for an ex- 
penditure for some purpose to be devised in my 
district. Standing on neutral ground between the 
East and West, I would advise the Representa- 
tives on this floor from the Atlantic coast, where 
public works for defense must be made, to abstain 





from all strife amongst themselves to obtain the || 


appropriations for their respective districts; and 
let us have their opinion and judgment in a judi- 
cious selection of these public works for national 
advantage, as well as to prevent all extravagant or 
unnecessary expenditure. The expenditure of the 
public money in their district or its vicinity isbuta 
small affair, a temporary advantage that will soon 
cease to be felt or remembered; whilst the public 
work is to be a permanent one, and a monument 
of the enlightened judgment and disintcrested 
legislation of Congress, or of its sectional and 
contracted policy. 

I would say to the Representatives of the East 
and North that justice must be done to the rights 
and wants of the West. In that region are ob- 


only to the attention of this House, but to a lib- 
eral provision for their execution. If it be not 


extended to them shortly, the time is not far dis- || 


tant when the control of the legislation of this 
House will be in the hands of the West. The 
valley of the Mississippi can and will take care 
of itself; and I am prepared to do for it now, in 
advance, all that in justice and liberality her great 
interests require. e must provide suitable for- 
tifications on our great western frontier, not only 
as a protection and security to our settlements 
against Indian aggression, but for the purpose of 
maintaining our authority and control over those 
numerous tribes of Indians that are located on 
that frontier. Provizion must also be made for 
suitable lake harbors—not to sGbserve any par- 
ticular district, but where the public interest and 
service will be promoted. But if there be one 
object greater than another, and which may be 
called of national interest, it is the Ohio river; 
if not the highway of nations, it is that of many 
sovereign States. It is estimated in the report 
received from the engineer department, that the 
amount of heavy merchandise received and tran- 
shipped at Pittsburg, the head of the river, 
amounts to half a million of tons annually, and is 
pregreceive’y increasing. On this great national 
ighway there now float upwards of two hundred 
steamboats, many of which measure upwards of 
four hundred tons, and few below one hundred 
tons; and, in addition to these, there are also 
employed several hundred flat and keel boats.* 
I am willing and desirous of immediately making 
an appropriation for that river, not merely to 
take out snags, or to obtain a report of the 
length, breadth, and depth of its shoals, or the 
velocity of the current, but to make it permanently 
navigable at all seasons, to meet the demands of its 
immense and increasing trade, though millions 
of dollars may be required for its completion. 
The bill now before the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, has relation to our national defense and 
foreign trade; and, as that trade reaches us prin- 
cipally through our Atlantic coast and its harbors, 
and as the only formidable enemies that we have 
to encounter must approach us by the same coast, 
and by a naval armament, let us, then, without 
delay, give efficiency to our Navy, and provide 
such means of national defense on our sea- 
as will be our security in peace, and strong arm 


in war. ; 

But, sir, it is objected to the appropriations for 
these purposes, ra, oe honorable member from 
South Carolina, {[Mr. eee aioe the appro- 
priations and expenditures for the public workg 
on our coast have been unequal and unjust; that 


vibe ie aridocee, 90 u canate onto, Wak oie of ie eo 
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| northern division of these United States; and that 
this inequality prevails in the bill before the com- 

| mittee. When an examinction is had of the a 

| propriations and expenditures for public works 

of national defense along the extended coast of 
the United States, it will be found that there is ne 


foundation for this complaint, and that the south- 


_ ern division has had the most liberal proportion. 
| The charge of partial legislation for northern de- 
fenses, to the neglect of southern, is not supported 
by the facts, and has been so fully and ably ex- 
aine, 


_posed by the honorable member from 
EMr. Evans,] that I will not detain the committee 

| In repeating its details. From the public docu- 

| ments recently laid upon our desks, it appears 

that the expenditures of the Government on forts 

| figished and those under construction, north of 

the Chesapeake bay, are $2,248,949; those south, 
| including the Chesapeake bay, are $8,129,764— 
exhibiting a difference in favor of the southern 
| division, in this great class of public works of 

| defense, of nearly four to one. 

In the distribution which the honorable mem- 
| ber from South Carolina was pleased to make, he 
excluded Virginia from the southern division of 
| these United States, in which she has heretofore 
always been classed. Though it is said that Vir- 
ginia is to be delivered over to the North, I will 
not consider her as of the North, or separated 
from the South, until I know that she has been 
delivered over by all the form of “‘ livery of seisin,”’ 
| or some other mode of transfer of notoriety, ac- 

knowledged as equally valid and ee em 
If, Mr. Chairman, the amount of appropria- 
tions and expenditures should be made in the 
several States according to extent of territory, 
Federal population, trade, or revenue, Pennsyl- 
vania might with more reason complain of the 
inequality of distribution, and say that she was 
made tributary not only to the North and East, but 
also to the South. In the biil containing appro- 
priations for about five million dollars, inclu 4 
$630,000 for a there is appropriated, 
specifically, $11,750 for the navy-yard at Phila- 
delphia, which is the only appropriation required 
to be expended in Pennsylvania. The only na- 
tional forts within her borders, or that in 
any degree the approach of an enemy to hergreat 
and flourishing capital, are without repair, ina 
reat measure in ruins, and ineapable of any de- 
ense or protection. I seme 1 that for the con- 
struction and completion of these forts, reason- 
able appropriations will be made by the present 
Congress, as due to the great interests, ¢ yand 
exposed situation of Philadelphia; the i 
ance and necessity of which no one will, > 
rehend, question. Little has been done for 
Fesespivenia in expenditures within her borders 
by the General Government; of this we do not 
complain, but of the positive wrongs that have 
been done her under this Administration, for 
which she did so much to place and sustain in 
power, The = interests of her citizens, which 
she cherished as the life-blood of her system, 
have been drained to exhaustion by the policy 
and legislation of Congress. Her manufacturing 
capital and industry, which for a long time she 
had fostered with a parent’s care vigilance, 
are now languishing under the blighting influence 
of the war that has successfully been waged in 
this House upon her enterprising population, who 
had embarked their fortunes in manufacturing 
establishments, which gave employment to Amer- 
ican skill, labor, and capital, sow te a faith and 
confidence reposed in the legislation of Congress, 
which promised a permanent protection, that has 
since been withdrawn from American citizens for 
the benefit of the workshops of Europe and their 
ill-paid and ill-fed laborers. 
hat moneyed arenes: oo was om 
in her capital city as the great nt is 
-Geseemieat and which had farniahed & to.the citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania and the United States a 
currency and facilities of money exchange better 
than were enjoyed by any other people, was as- 
sailed with an unrelenting hand by the Govern- 
ment, not enly to the hour of ita dissolution, but 
even now, when a Penns ia Legislature, in 
the exercise of her legitimate powers as a sover- 
eign State, has chosen to exercise her own ener- 
gies, and give renewed life, activity, and regula- 
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tion, under competent State authority, to a solid 
specie capital that was about to be withdrawn 
from her jurisdiction, and which her own neces- 
sities, the wants of her citizens, and the amount 
and course of her trade required she should re- 
tain, she is threatened with all the vengeance of 
the powers of this ——e Federal Government, 
and the persecutions of all dependent Sta gov- 
ernments that can be brought to do its biddings. 
Pennsylvania is now awake to her rights and in- 
terests; she has taken her position, and will not 
be driven from her purpose of self-protection b 

menaces from Washington, or anywhere else. It 
is not enough to satisfy Pennsylvania for greater 
sacrifices of her interests and independence to 
party subserviency, that she should be told * that 
she had received from the Administration her 
share of the high offices of this Government.’4 I 
do know that two of my talented friends were 
invited from Pennsylvania, (but whether selected, 
as has been said, for the Democratic blood which 
flowed in their veins, I will not say,) and were 
rewarded with the honors and emoluments of 
missions to Russia. Two other of our eminent 


vited to take charge of the national Treasury—a 
high and responsible trust; and how, and under 
what circumstances, they were scornfully and 
ignominiously expelled from their high stations, 
for exercising the liberty and right.of private 
on and conscious integrity, is too well 

nown to the nation to be readily forgotten. 

It will not either be sufficient to reconcile us to 


further sacrifices that ‘‘ itis glory enough”? for || 


Pennsylvania ‘‘ to serve under such rulers,’’ and 
to be called **the keystone of the great Federal 
arch.’? We want something more substantial 
than such empty honors; we want that which 
will add to our State treasury, and enable us to 
carry out our system of internal improvements 
and general education. 

There is yet one other object of interest, which 
Pennsylvania has not lost sight of, the time for the 
fruition of which has nowarrived, and which she 
still expects to obtain as her right from the na- 
tional Legislature; and that is, her fair and equal 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands. 
This she considers as a trust that the Federal 
Government holds, by a solemn compact, for the 
common benefit of the United States, according 
to their respective proportions in the general charge 
and expenditure, and which, by the te deed 
of cession, was provided *‘ should be faithfully 
and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and 
for no other use or purpose whatsoever.’’ Penn- 
sylvania will not consent that this fund, not now 
wanted for the reasonable expenditures of the 
Government, shall be either wasted or given 
away; but she will pursue it with attention and 
will watch it with an eye that will not close. 
Already is her arm outstretched to receive it, and 
her claims will be pressed by her in a voice that 
will noi falter or be silenced.* 

But, Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania has no war 
to wage on this bill, and I will not obstruct its 

rogress, to stipulate for favor or justice to my 

tate in some other unconnected branch of the 
public expenditures for the national service. If 
our interior situation does not expose us as much 
as other States to the assaults of a public enemy, 
lam content that the national defenses shall 
made where they will be most efficient and avail- 
able, though, for that purpose the public muneys 
should be expended not within our borders. 

1 know that some of my friends on this floor 
are honestly opposed to increased appropriations 
for the Navy and eee works of defensé, as 
extending further the already overgrown power 
and patronage of the Executive Department of this 


* The receipts of money from the sales of the public lands 
during the year ending the 3lst of December last, are re- 
ported by the Department as amounting to the sum of 
914,358,193 71; which, if distributed amongst the States 
uceording to their Federal proportion, would give Pennsy!- 
vania of this sum more than one million and a half of dol- 
lars, with the prospect of a larger annual dividend in the 
coming ‘year. These moneys are now neither used nor 
wantea by the General Government, but are allowed to 
remain in the possession of their deposit banks, which, at 
this time, bave of the Government money $30,678,879 91 
which may be used for their own special advantage and 
see for the people of the States, to whom, of right, it be- 

gs. 
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to be immense and alarming, and it is one of which 


| the representatives of the people, and the people 


themselves, cannot exercise too much vigilance, 
or indulge too much jealousy. That patronage 


is not attended with any danger to the liberties 


of this nation, or its free institutions, in filling up 
our naval armaments, putting in commission the 
national vessels we have, and giving service to the 


naval officers, many of whom are loitering about 
out cities and sea-board, and are desirous of ser- 


vice. The expenditures for naval improvements 


and essential fortifications we cannot with pro- 
| priety, withhold from want of confidence in the 


| 





| far as is within the power of this 


fidelty and economy of those who now administer 
the Government. They are the constituted au- 
thorities, and we must intrust to them the reason- 


able and necessary expenditures under the Con- 


stitution and laws, holding them responsible, as 
ouse, to a 
proper application and strict accountability. 
Much may be done, and ought to be done, to 
lessen the power, patronage, and expenditure of 


| this Government, especially so far as it is exer- 
citizens were by the Executive respectively in- || 


cised in rewarding party favorites, or in dividing 
> 


| the public treasure *‘as spoils to the victors. 


There is a wide field for this work of reform and 
retrenchment in the civil and miscellaneous ex- 
penditures of the Government. There was a 
time in the history of our Government when an 
army of ten thousand men was a source of much 
alarm to many of our intelligent and patriotic 
statesmen, as adverse to our republican institu- 
tions, in offering temptations as well as giving 
strength to the Executive arm; and yet we are 
slumbering over our rights and constitutional 
government, with an army of more than fifty 
thousand office holders dependent upon Execu- 


tive will and favor. Here is a body of the most 


dangerous kind, if organized and disciplined for 
the purposes of party; it is dispersed over the 
whole country to its extreme points, and per- 
vades our cities, towns, villages, our highways 
and byways; and if brought under the surveil- 
lance of the Executive power, on whose will it 
is dependent, as may be apprehended and de- 
plored, it can exert an influence to maintain and 
perpetuate the power of the party or its leaders 
more formidable to constitutional government 
than an army of soldiers. 

The attention of Congress ought to be directed, 
in sincerity, to the reform and retrenchment of 
all unnecessary offices, as well as to enforce 
strict accountability on the public officers. In 
this there is much work to accomplish, without 
cutting off anything from the Navy. The ex- 

enditures of the Navy in 1817 were $3,210,278 27, 
and in 1834 the expenditures for the same were 
$4,123,423 82, being anincrease of Jess than thirty 
per cent. in seventeen years; whereas, the ex- 
penditures for the civil -list in 1817 amounted to 
$991,894 11, and in 1834, for the same, were 
eee 60, being an increase of more than one 

undred per cent. 

I am willing to go with the honorable member 
from Tennessee (Mr. Bext] in resisting all unne- 
cessary appropriations, and reducing such as are 
not demanded by the public service; and with the 
honorable member from Kentucky [Mr. Harpry]} 
I will act in the work of retrenchment and reform 
to any reasonable extent; and, as I believe there 
is much to be done, with him, I will be content 
not only to use the pruning-knife, but the saw 
and the hatchet, to cut off the many excrescences 
and sprouts that have grown up in this Govern- 
ment, at the expense of the public Treasury. 
But, sir, I will not take a single spar’ from the 
Navy; but, as far as in my power, add to its 
force and numbers. The American Navy _be- 
nan to no party but the American ey, The 
foul hand of party proscription and intolerance 
has not yet defiled and corrupted its high char- 
acter. God forbid that it ever should! “When- 
ever it does, and the high places and commands 
in the Navy are bestowed and received, not for 
bravery, skill, and gallantry in naval combat or 
perilous service, but for zeal and officiousness in 
party election contests, or our naval officers shall 
so demean themselves as to propitiate and flatter 
the leaders of a party by devotionand sycophancy, 
the high character of our Navy will have fled; 
what will remain will not be worth our care or 
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Government. That power and patronage I admit 





reservation, and we may prepare to h 

nell of the departed glory ofthe American Navy 
When such becomes our national degradation. 
there will be little left of the purity of our repub- 
lican institutions for our regard and support. | 
hope and trust that such a state of things will be 
averted, and that a merciful Providence, who has 
so long preserved us as a nation, under our con- 
stitutional Government, against foreign enemies 
and internal dissensions, will still overrule our 
destinies and control the actions of our rulers 
and people, that our Government and its instity- 
tions may not only be maintained by us in their 
original spirit, but transmitted entire and unim- 
paired to our successors; and that they may be 
enabled to carry out in reality those salutar 
reforms which, ‘* in these days and generation,’ 
— been often promised, but, as yet, not real- 
ized. : 


SURPLUS REVENUE. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. WEBSTER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In THE Senate, May 31, 1836, 


On introducing his proposition for the distribution of the 
Surplus Revenue. 

Mr. WEBSTER said: 

Mr. Presipent: I have no desire to make my- 
self responsible, in any special manner, for what 
may either be done or omitted on this subject. 
It is surrounded with difficulties, some of them, 
as I think, unnecessarily created; and as these 
have been produced bY measures in which I did 
not concur, it naturally belongs to others, who 
did concur in those measures, and who now pos- 
sess the power, to apply the remedy according to 
their judgments and on their own responsibility. 
But I incline, nevertheless, to express my opin- 
ions on a subject of such very high interest, and 
to let them have what weight they are entitled to, 
if it may be supposed that they are entitled to any 
weight at all. 

On one point, I presume, we are all agreed, and 
that is, that the subject is of great importance. 
It affects the finances of the country, the security 
of the public money, and the state of the cur- 
rency; and it affects also the practical and actual 
distribution of power among the several branches 
of the Government. 

The bill comprises provisions for two objects: 

First, regulations for the custody of the public 
money between the time of its collection and the 
time of its disbursement; and, as naturally con- 
nected with this, it contemplates, or mnst at least 
very materially affect, the currency of the coun- 
try, the exchanges, and the usual operations of 
credit in the commercial world. 

The second direct object of the bill is, a reduc- 
tion, positive or contingent, of the amount of 
money in the Treasury. 

It seems etree sir, the bill, so far as it 
respects the first of these objects, may be so mod- 
ified as to receive the approbation of a majority 
of the Senate. A committee, acting in a spirit 
of conciliation and with an honest desire to avoid 
the points of former difference, might, I think, 
agree on the regulations to be prescribed to the 
deposit banks. The sentiments which have been 
advanced in the course of the discussion do not 
appear to be irreconcilable. In the present state 
of things, I see no way but to employ State banks 
as depositories of the public money, and I havea 
sincere desire to subject them to such regulations, 
and such only, as shall make them in the highest 
practicable degree safe to the Government, and 
useful to the country. To this end, I am of 
opinion that the first step is to increase their num- 
bers. At present their number, especially in the 
large cities, is too small. They have too large 
sums in deposit in proportion to their capital and 
their legal limits of discount. By this means the 
public money fs locked up. It is hoarded. It is 
withdrawn, to’a considerable extent, from the 
— ‘mass of commercial means, and is suf- 
ered to accumulate, with no possible benefit to 
the Government, and with t inconvenience 
and injury to the general business of the country. 
On th An seems little diversity of opin- 
ion. appear to agree that the number of 
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deposit banks should be so far increased, that 


each may regard that portion of the public treas- 

ure which it may receive, as an increase of its 

effective deposits, to be used, like other moneys 

in deposit, as a basis of discount, to a just and 

proper extent. I regard this modification of the 
resent system as indispensable. 

I think, too, that for the use of these deposits 
the bank should pay a moderate interest. hey 
can well afford it. he best banks in the States 
will be ready, I do not doubt, to receive the de- 
posits on that condition among others. What 
the rate of interest should be depends very much 
on what we may do with the surplus revenue. 
If we leave that surplus dhdistributed, the banks 
ought to pay a large interest. If we provide for 


distributing the surplus, thus leaving ut a small | 
amount in the banks, and making it their duty, | 


at the same time, to transfer the public funds from 
place to place, when requested, without charge, 
the rate of interest should of course be less. I 
agree, too, to what has been suggested respecting 
the authority to change those banks. They ought 
not to be changed, but for plain and specific cause, 
set down and provided for in the law itself. Any 
restriction less than this will place a discretion in 
the hands of the Executive, which will be very 
capable of being abused. Nor should the Secre- 
tary be at liberty to order funds from one bank 
to another, for any other reason than the exigen- 
cies of the public service. He should not be at 
liberty to use the public treasures for the purpose 
of upholding the credit, or increasing the means, 
of any State institution. 

The bill proposes that all the deposit banks 
shall be bound to keep, at all times, an amount 
of specie in their vaults bearing a certain propor- 
tion to their debts and liabilities. I approve of 
this, not so much from any belief that the solid- 
ity of the banks can be secured by any such 
provisions, as because a regulation of this kind 
may tend, in some measure, to retain a certain 
quantity of specie in the country, and by that 
means to secure, in some small degree, the gen- 
eral circulation against violent shocks. But ! do 
not attach great importance to this: In my opin- 
ion, Mr. President, if the bill pass with these 
modifications, a considerable benefit will be con- 
ferred on the community. Confidence will be, in 
some measure at least, restored; the banks will 
possess the power of useful action, and the dis- 
tressing uncertainty which now hangs over every- 
thing being dispelled, the commercial community 
will find its way out of its-present embarrass- 
ment. 

Still, sir, [am bound to say that the present 
system, in my opinion, can never be perfect. It 
can never be the best system. It can never be a 
safe regulator of the currency of the country, nor 
furnish solid security against dérangement. It 
can never give to the mercantile world the cheap- 
est, safest, and best means of facilitating domestic 
exchanges. The State banks were not made for 
these general purposes; they are not fitted for 
them; they have not the unity and comprehen- 
siveness of plan and of operation, which the 
successful accomplishment of such purposes re- 
quires. They are subject to various limitations 
by their charters, and it may even be doubtful, 
in some cases, whether they can legally bind 
themselves in such stipulations and contracts as 
we propose to submit to them. They were estab- 
lished for local, not for general objects. They 
did not expect to receive Government deposits; 
and it might possibly be thought important to 
their stockholders and customers to be informed 
whether, in case of failure or insolvency, the 
priority of the United States would prevail, as in 
other cases, to the postponement of all other 
debtsand claims. It is certainly my opinion, sir, 
that We are running t hazards with the cur- 
rency of the country. I see no well-assured re- 
liance for its safety in this system of deposit 
banks, regulated as well as they may be. Never- 
theless, regulation is necessary, nay, it is indis- 
pensable; and some present benefit at least would 
arise, I am pe » from the passage of a 
proper law. 

come now, sir, to the other important object 
of this bill, the reduction of the amount of money in 
the Treasury. — ere 
‘And here’ the first question is whether there 


will be any surplus revenue? Will there be any 
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thing to divide at the end of this year? On this 
point opinions are not agreed, but I think there 
will be a surplus, and a large surplus. I do not 
see any probability either of such a falling off 
of income on the one hand, or such an increase 
of expenditure on the other, as shall leave the 
Treasury exhausted at the end of this year. I 
speak of this year only, because the measure 
which I shall propose will be limited to the end | 
of this year. My plan is to provide for the sur- 

plus which may be on hand at the end of this | 
year, and to stop there. As to the probable state | 
of the Treasury at the time, I agree it is matter 
of opinion and estimate; but we know what sum | 
is on hand now, and we are drawing the session | 
to a close, when appropriations will cease, and | 
the year itself is already half expired. It would 

seem, then, that we ought to be able to judge of | 
the state of the Treasury six months hence, | 
without risk of great and wide mistake. I pro- | 
0: on the following general estimate and calcu- | 
ation: 


January 1, 1836. Amount of money in the Treas- 
ULYo ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs $20,000,000 | 

Deducted unexpended balances of ap- 
PPOPTIALION, oe eeeccseesers 8,000,000 | 
— 


17,000,000 | 

Revenue of the first quarter of 1836.. 11,000,000 | 

Estimate for the three last quarters of 

BORG. nes Gov vaebeibod ec eseeees 20,000,000 
Stock in late Bank of the United States, 





including premium. ..secssseee+- 8,000,000 
61,000,000 | 
Appropriations in 1836, estimated 
Bk. on gvecccccccccoces $35,000,000 
Deduct what will remain 
as unexpended balance 
at the end of the year.. 14,000,000 
——— 21,000,000 
TEEe I atees*:s 


$40,000,000 | 


This estimate, sir, does not rest solely on my | 
own judgment. [ find others acquainted with the | 
subject, and competent to judge, coming to con- 
clusions not far different from my own. ‘Tt is true 
this rests in opinion; it cannot be mathematically | 
proved that we shall have a surplus in the Treas- | 
ury at the end of the year; but the practical ques- 
tion is, whether that result is not so highly prob- 
able that it is our duty to make some provision 
for it,and to make that provision now. I propose 
only to divide the surplus. If it shall happen, 
after all, that there shall be no surplus, then the 
measure will have done no harm; but if the sur- 

lus shall not be forty millions, but only thirty- 

ve, thirty, twenty-five, or even twenty, still, if 
it be now probable that it will reach even the 
lowest of these sums, is it not our duty to provide 
for it? This is a contingent measure, not a pos- 
itive one. ‘Itis intended to apply to a case in my 
judgment very likely to arise; indeed, I may say 
a case which in all probability will arise; but if it 
should not, then the proposed measure will have 
no operation. 

I have already observed that, in my opinion, 
the measure should be limited to one single divis- 


ion—one distribution of the surplus money in the | 


Treasury. In that respect my proposition differs 
from the 
lina, and it differs, too, from the amendment pro- 
posed by the member from New York. 


extraordinary, as being the result of accidental 
causes, or causes the recurrence of which, here- 
after, we cannot calculate upon with certainty. 
There would be insuperable objections, in my 
opinion, to a settlyd practice of distributing rev- 
enue among the States. It would be a strange 
operation of things, and its effects on our system 
of government might well be feared. I mene 
reconcile myself to the spectacle of the States 
receiving their revenues, their means even of sup- 
porting their own governments, from the Treasur 


of the United States. If, indeed, the land bill | 
could oe and we could act on the policy, which || duct of an un 


I think the true policy, of regarding the public 
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‘| lands as a fund belonging to the people of all the 


| States, I should cheerfully concur in that policy, 
and be willing to make an annual distribution of 
the proceeds of the lands, for some years, at least. 

| But if we cannot separate the proceeds of the 
| lands from other revenue, if all must go into the 
|| Treasury together, and there remain together, 
















ill of the honorable member from Caro- | 


I think | 
it safest to treat the present state of things as | 


|| uncaleulating o 
edly, is a great 
; well 


| 








|| then I have no hesitation in declaring now that 
|| the income from customs must be reduced. They 
must be reduced, even at the hazard of injury to 


some branches of manufacturing industry ; because 
this, in my opinion, would be a less evil than 
that extraordinary and dangerous state of things 
in which the United States should be found laying 
and collecting taxes for the purpose of distrib- 
uting them, when collected, among the States of 
the Union. 

I do not think it difficult to account for the 

resent overflowing condition of the Treasury. 

he Treasury enjoys two sources of income—the 
custom-house and the public lands. The income 
from the customs has been large, because the 
commerce of the country has been greatly ex- 
tended, and its prosperity has been remarkable. 
The exports of the country have continued to 
increase. While the cotton crop has continued 
to increase from year to year, the price of cotton 
has still keptup. Notwithstanding all the appre- 
hensions entertained by prudent and sagacious 
men to the contrary, the world has not become 
overstocked with this article. The increase of 
consumption seems to keep pace with the increase 
of supply. The consequence is, a vast and in- 
creasing export by us, and an import correspond - 
ing with this export, and with the amount of 
earnings in the carrying trade; since the pa 
rule undoubtedly is, taking a namber of years 
together, that the amount of imports, and the 
earnings of freights, are about equal to the amount 
of exports. The cotton fields of the South most 
unquestionably form a great part of the basis of 
our commerce, and the earnings of our navigation 
another, : 

The honorable member from South Cffrolina 
has referred to the tariff act of 1828 as the true 
cause of the swollen state of the Treasury. I 
agree that there were many things in the act of 
1828 unnecessarily putthere. But we know they 
were not put there by the friends of the act. That 
act is a remarkable instance (I hope never to be 
powers of unnatural, violent, angry legislation. 
Those who introduced it designed, originally, 
nothing more than to meet the new condition of 
things which had been brought about by the 
altered policy of Great Britain in relation to 
taxes on wool. A bill with the same end in 
view had passed the House of Representatives in 
1827, but was lost in the Senate. The act of 1828, 
however, objectionable though it certainly was 
in many respects, has not been, in my opinion, 
the chief cause of the over-product of the cus- 
toms. I think the act of 1832, confirmed by the 
act of 1833, commonly called the compromise 
act, has had much more to do in producing that 
result. Up to the tinle of the passing of the act 
of 1832, the minimum principle had been preserved 
in laying duties on certain manufactures, espe- 
cially woolen cloths. This ill-understood and 
much-reviled principle appears to me neverthe- 
less, and always has appeared to me, to be a just, 
proper, effectual, and strictly philosophical mode 
of laying protecting duties. It is exactly con- 
formable, as I think, with the soundest and most 
accurate principles of political economy. Its, 
in the most rigid sense, what all such enactments, 
so far as Poser, should be; that is to say,a 
mode of laying specific duty. It 7 the impests 
exactly where it will do good, and leaves the rest 
free. It is an intelligent, discerning, discrimina- 
ing principle; not a biind, headlong, generalizing, 
ration. Simplicity, undoubt- 
auty in acts of legislation, as 

as in the wer of gape in both ss must 
be a simplicity the result of congruity of parts 
and adaptation to the end designed, not a rude 
generalization, which either leaves the particular 
object unaccomplished, or in accomplishing it 
accomplishes a dozen others alsoywhich were 
not desired. Itisa ements: which is wrought 
out by knowledge and skill, not the rough pro- 
et istinguishing, sweeping, general 
principle. ied 
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Let us suppose that the radations is woolen 
cloths be represented by aline. At one end of 
this line are those of the highest price, and let the 
scale descend to the other end, where, of course, 
will be those of the lowest price. Now, with the 
two ends of the line our manufacturers have not 
much to do; that is to say, they have not much 
to do with the production of the very highest or 
the very lowest of these articles. “Generally 
speaking, ae work in the intermediate space. 
It was along this space, along this part of the line 


of work, that the minimum principle, as it has | 


been usually called, operated. It struck just where 
the great object of protection ag ro it to strike, 
and it struck nowhere else. All the rest it left 
free. It wasted no power. It accomplished its 
object by the least possible expenditure of means. 
its aim was leveled ata distinct and well dis- 
cerned object, and its aim was exact, and the 
object was reached. 

But the minimum had become the subject of 
obloquy and reproach. It was railed at, even, in 
good set terms, by some who professed to be, and 
who doubtless were, friends of the protecting 
policy. It was declared to be deception. It was 
said that it cheated the people, inasmuch as under 
its operation they did not see what amount of 
taxes they really paid. For one, I did not admit 
the fact, nor yield to the argument. I had no 


doubt the people knew what taxes they paid under" 
the operation of the laws, as well as we who || 


passed the laws; and whether they stopped to 
make precise calculations or not, if they found 
the tax neither oppressive nor heavy, and the 
effect of the law decidedly salutary, I did not be- 
lieve they would complain of it, unless it-was 
made a part of some other controversy. The 
minimum principle, however, in its application to 
broadcloths, was overthrown by the law of 1832, 
and that law, as it came from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and as it finally passed, substituted 
a general and universal ad valorem a aaa fifty 
per cent. An effort‘was made in the Senate to 
resist this general ad valorem system, and to hold 
on to the specific duty; but it did not prevail. 
The Senate was nearly evenly divided. The 
casting or turning vote was held by a gentleman, 
a friend for whom [ always entertain a very high 
regard, a member from Maryland, not now in the 
Senate. After the discussion, he admitted him- 
self almost satisfied that the law, in this particular, 
ought not to be altered; but his impression against 
the minimum, nevertheless, finally prevailed, and 
he voted for the new mode, that is to say, the gen- 
eral ad valorem mode of laying the duty; and, to 
render this effectual, he himself proposed to carry 
that duty as high as sixty per cent. The Senate 
fixed it, indeed, at fifty-seven per cent., but the 
House non-concurred, and the law finally passed, 
as all know, establishing an ad valorem duty of 
=r per cent. on woolen cloths, &c. 
ow, Mr. President, when we recollect that 
the duties on woolen fabrics of all kinds bring 
into the Treasury four, or five, or six millions a 
year, every man acquainted with our manufac- 
tures must see at once that a portion of this vast 
sum is perfectly useless as a protecting duty; be- 
cause It is imposed on fabrics with which our 
own manufacturers maintain no competition, and 
in regard to which, therefore, they ask no protec- 
tion. f have instituted sundry inquiries for the 
purpose of learning, and of showing, what is the 
amount of duties collected annually on woolens, 
which have no distinct bearing, as protecting du- 
ties, on any of the products of our manufactures. 
At present [ will only say, and will say that with 
great confidence, that of the surplus money now 
in the Treasury several millions are the proceeds 
of ad valorem duties, which have conferred no 
reeptible benefit whatever on our manufactur- 
ing establishments. It is, therefore, sir, that I 
regard the law of 1832, and not the law of 1828, 
as the great error in our legislation. This law of 
1832 was confirmed by the act of 1833, and is, of 
course, in actual operation at the present moment, 
except so far as it has become affected by the 
gradual reduction provided for by the last men- 
tioned act. F'wish not to discuss the act of 1833. 
I do not propose at present to disturb its opera- 
tion; but havi alluded to it, I take the occasion 
of saying that I have not the least idea that that 
act can remain as the settled systtm of this coun- 
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| tucky introduced it, he called it a measure of 


| conciliation, and expressed the hope that if the || 


manufacturing interests should be found to suffer 
| under it, it might be modified by general consent. 
| Although never concurring in the act, I entertain 
| the same hope. I pray most fervently that 
| former strifes and controversies on the tariff ques- 
| tion may never be revived; but at the same time 
| itis my opinion that the principles established 
_ by the law of 1833 can never form the commer- 
cial system of this country. 
But, Mr. President; the most striking increase 
| in the public revenue is in that branch of it which 
is derived from the sales of the public lands. How 


| happens it that the proceeds from this quarter || 


| have sprung up thus suddenly to such a height? 
The Secretary’s estimate of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands for this year was only 
four milions. The actual sales are likely to be 
| twenty. What has occasioned this great and 
| unexpected augmentation? Sir, we are to remem- 
ber that the growth and prosperity of the country 
generally are remarkable, and that, as these in- 
crease, the western tide, both of people and prop- 
erty, increases also. The reflow of ree ee eg 
is into the Treasury through the land offices. 
| The well-sustained demand for cotton has, of 
| course, augmented the demand for cotton lands, 
| and we all know that good lands, for the produc- 
tion of that crop, are sought for with great eager- 
ness. We are to include, too, the great expan- 
sion of the paper circulation among the causes 
tending to produce heavy purchases; and the 
amount of foreign capital that has found its way 
| through one channel or another into the count: y, 
and is giving an additional stimulus and additional 
facility to enterprises, both public and private. 
Many of the States have contracted large debts 
for purposes of improvement, and these stocks 
have gone abroad. I suppose there may be fifty 
millions of State securities covered in Europe. 
Foreign capital, also, has been introduced, to a 
great extent of late, as the basis of commercial 
enferprise—a thing ordinarily to be expected when 
we look to the low rates of interest abroad, and 
the great demand for money at home. It would 
be hazardous to estimate proportions and amounts 
on such a subject; but it is certain thata a7 
amount of property now afloat, in ships and goods 
owned by Americans, and sailing and transported 
on American account, is put into commercial 
operation by means of ty capital actually 
advanced, or acting through the agency of credit. 
This introduction of foregn capital, in all the va- 
rious forms, has doubtless had some effect in 
extending our paper circulation, and in raising 
prices; and certainly it has had a ditect effect 
upon the ability of making investments in the 
public lands. 

And, sir, closely connected with these causes, 
is another, which I should consider, after all, the 
main cause; that is, the low price of land com- 
pared with other descriptions of property. In 
everything else prices have run up; but here price 
is chained down by the statute. Goods, products 
of all kinds, and indeed all other lands, may rise 
and many of them have risen, some twenty-five 
and some forty or fifty per cent.; but Government 
lands remain at a dollar and twenty-five cents an 
acre; and vast portions of this land are equal, in 
| natural fertility, to any part of the globe. There 

is a" either continent to surpass their 
quality. ‘The Government land, therefé@fe, at the 
present prices, and at the present moment, is the 
cheapest safe object of investment. The sagacity 
of capital has found this out, and it grasps the 
opportunity. Purchase, it is true, has gone ahead 
of emigration; but emigration follows it, in near 
pursuit, and spreads its thousands and its tens of 
thousands close on the heels of the surveyor and 
the land hunter. When I traversed a part of the 
western States, three years ago, I could not but 
ask myself,in the midst of the vast forests around 
me, where are the people to come from who are 
to begin cultivation here, and to chequer this 
wilderness with fields of wheat? But, when re- 
turning on the Cumberland road, or while pass- 
ing along other great channels of communication, 
T encountered the masses of population moving 
westward, I was tempted to ask miyaclf, on the 

other hand, a far different question, and that was, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Senate. 
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try. When the honorable member from Ken- || where in the world will all these people find room 


| to settle? 
Nor are we to overlook, in this survey of the 
| causes of the vast increase in the sale of lands 
| the effects, almost magical, of that great agent 
_ of beneficence, prosperity, wealth and power— 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. This has brought the 
| West to the Atlantic, and carried the Atlantic to 
_the West. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, are no longer places remote from 
-us. Railroads and canals co brought the 
settlers of these regions so near to us that we 
almost fancy that we can see the smoke of their 
, cabins and hear the strokes of theiraxes. From 
| Maine to the upper Mississippi is already a 
beaten track, with one’s acquaintances every- 
where along the road, and that road even nota 
| long one, if we measure it by the time required 
to pass over it. 

r. President, if Iam asked how long these 
| causes, or any of them, will continue to act with 
this effective energy, I readily answer that | 
cannot foresee. Nor can I foresee other events 
| which may affect our revenue in years to come. 
| And it is for this reason precisely that what I 
| propose is limited to a single year. All the un- 
| certainties and contingencies which naturally 
| belong to human affairs, hang over us. I know 
not what expenditures may be called for next 
year. I know not what may be necessary to 
satisfy the all-absorbing capacity of Indian wars 
and Indian treaties. I know not what events, at 
home or abroad, may shake our commercial se- 
curity. I know not what frosts and blights may 
do against the cotton crops. I know not what 
may happen to our currency. I cannot tell what 
demands for the use of capital in other objects 
may slacken the purchase of public lands; for I 
am persuaded that, hereafter, our income from 
that source is likely to be much more fluctuatin 
than heretofore, as depending less on the actua 
amount of emigration, and more on_ the occa- 
sional plenty or scarcity of money. Emigration 
must hereafter supply its wants much more than 
formerly out.of lands already separated from the 
public domain. 

Under these circumstances, it appears to me 
to be prudent to limit the proposed division to a 
single operation. Let us lighten the Treasury 
for once; and then let us pause, and contemplate 
our condition. As to what may then be expe- 
dient, events will enlighten us. We shall be able 
to judge more wisely, by the result of our exper- 
iments, and the future will be more visible as it 
approaches nearer, 

t will be observed, sir, that I give full time to 
the deposit banks to prepare themselves to pay 
over these funds. Time for this purpose is in- 
dispensable. (We might do rather harm than 
good if we were to require any sudden operation 
of that kind. Give the banks ume; let them know 
what they have to do; let the community see into 
what channels the surplus funds are to flow, and 
when they are to begin to flow; and men of busi- 
ness will then be able to see what is before them. 

I have the fullest confidence that if we now 
adopt this measure it will immediately relieve the 
country. It will remove that severe and almost 
unparalleled pressure for money, which is now 
distressing and breaking down the industry, the 
enterprise, and even the courage of the commer- 
cial community. I assure you, sir, this present 
pressure is not known, or felt, or believed here, 
in anything like its true extent. If we give no 
relief, I know not what may happen, even in this 
day of high prosperity. 1 beseech those who 
have the power, not to let the opportunity ’ 
but to improve it, and thereby to revive the hopes 
and reassure the confidence of the sonaue: 
Having expressed these sentiments, and brought 
forward this specific propbsition for one division 
among the States of the surplus funds, 1 should 
now move to commit the whole subject, either to 
a select committee or the Committee on Finance, 
were it not that, looking to the present composi- 
tion of the Senate, I am not desirous of taking & 
lead in this measure. The responsibility patu- 
rally rests with those who have the power of ma- 
jorities, and who may expect the concurrence of 
other branches. Meantime I cheerfully give my- 
self to any labor which the occasion requires, and 
I express my own deep and earnest conviction 
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Prat the conclusion of his speech, Mr. WensTeR 
read his amendment, which we have already pub- 
lished, and which peogevat one division of the 
surplus funds among the States. ] 


ropriety and expediency of the measures 
have endeavored to explain and to sup- 





INDEPENDENCE OF TEXAS. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN M. NILE 
OF CONNECTICUT, 


In THE Senate, July 1, 1836, 


On the report from the Committee on Foreign Relations in 
favor of deelaring the Independence of Texas. 


Mr. NILES said that he did not wish to pro- 
long the debate, yet from the relation in which he 
stood to the subject, he felt it a duty to express 
his approbation of the resolution which had been 
reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
He fall concurred in the views of the commit- 
tee. He thought they had gone far enough, and 
had stopped a the proper point. He had on a 
former occasion expressed the opinion that it 
would be premature unqualifiedly to recognize the 
independence of Texas at this time, and he had 
seen nothing to change thisopinion. In determ- 
ining the question of the propriety of the recog- 
nition of the independence of Texas, there are 
two points of investigation: the first, whether the 
people of that ee of country are in fact an 
independent and distinct community, exercising 
the powers of self-government; and, the second, 
whether there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that they are in a condition to maintain their in- 
dependence. = 

n relation to the first question, there was no 
difficulty; the dominion of Mexico over Texas 
is completely and effectually overthrown, and the 
people have established a constitution and gov- 
ernment for themselves, founded on liberal prin- 
ciples, similar to those forming the basis of our 
own institutions. They are at this time de facto 
a free and independent State, governing them- 
selves, and managing their own affairs. This 
elevated position, and the rights pertaining to it, 
no people have stronger claims to; they have 
been achieved and won by their valor, sacrifices, 
and sufferings almost unparalleled in so short a 
| contest. Animated by a spirit of liberty and in- 
dependence, they have contended against fearful 
odds, with courage and determination that could 
hardly fail of success, and which led to the glo- 
rious victory of Saint Jacinto—a victory not sur- 
passed in the records of modern warfare. By 
this single victory, not only the power of the 
Mexican chief was overthrown, but that of the 
Mexican nation, which still acknowledges him as 
at the head of its Government. | 

Texas is now free and independent; she has 
thrown off the dominion of Mexico, and stands 
forth to the world as a separate and sovereign 
State; but before we can extend our arms to re- 
ceive and embrace her as a member of the family 
of nations, we must be reasonably satisfied that 
she is capable of maintaining the high attitude 
she has assumed; we must look not only to her 
military power, but to the number and condition 
of her people. Has she a population?—has she 
resources sufficient to sustain the rank and char- 
acter of an independent State? Her population 
is limited. In Texas pers it does not pom 
exceed sixty thousand; and in the whole terri- 
tory, including the State of Coahuila, less ‘than 
two hundred thousand. This, it must be con- 
fessed, is a small lation for an independent 
Se it ae isea of that a rie 

relative; and in judging of the capacity of t 
Texans to suitnin Uoemmpeiven as an indee ndent 
people, we must also look to the condition ahd 
strength of Mexico. It is well known that the 
Republic gf Mexico, if such it can be called, has 
for more than twenty years been agitated and 
distracted successive revolutions; that the 
power has been transferred from one chief to 
another according to the fortune of war, or the 
Success of the intrigues and ambitious schemes 
of political ints. En these protracted strug- 

and almost continuous civil broils, the na- 
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| means and capacity of defense. 
| Norte there is a desert of sixty miles in breadth, 
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tion has become enfeebled and exhausted, and 
the people impoverished and plundered by the 
rapacity of the chiefs and milita Al- 


rulers. 
though possessed of a considerable population, | 
Mexico is a weak and feeble State. Bite has no 


navy, and possesses none of the elements for con- 
structing one. The physical position and advant- 
ages of a State, form an important element in its | 
On the Rio del | 


which seems to be a natural barrier that separates | 
the southern from the northern portion of the || 
Mexican territory. Or it may become the bar- 
rier and natural boundary between two great 
nations on this continent—the one extending south 
to the Isthmus of Darien, the other embracing the 
whole country north. 

If Texas is a small.community for an inde- 
pendent State, it is to be borne in mind that there 
are many small independent States in Europe sur- 
rounded by the most powerful nations; such are 
Portugal, Switzerland, and others. However 
small a State may be, yet if it have asserted and 
established its independence, and from physical 
or other causes, or the weakness of the Power 
claiming dominion over it, it is able to maintain 
it, the small amount of its population, and its 
weakness as compared with the large Powers of 
the earth, form no objections to its being recog- 
nized and received into the family of nations. 
The same principles of justice and of national | 
law apply to a small State as to a large one. In || 
either case the question is, is it in fact independ- | 
ent? Is it in the possession of a Government | 
and civil constitution, and in acondition to main- | 
tain them? In estimating the capacity of Texas 
to sustain the attitude she has assumed in relation 
to Mexico, we must not overlook the character of | 
her population, a large portion of them having 
been emigrants from the United States, enter- 
prising and enlightened. The intelligence, the | 
physical and moral energies of a people, are of | 
more importance than their numbers. ew many 
Mexicans are equal to one Texan? Let the vic- 
tory of Saint Jacinto answer. 

Mr. N. said he would not touch on the ulterior 
questions connected with this subject, and he | 
regretted that the honorable Senator from South 
Carokna [Mr. Carnovun] had alluded to the an- | 
nexation of Texus to.the United States. When 
considering the question of her independence, 
he thought it should be kept free from even any 
suggestions regarding the pou future destiny 
of that country. It might occasion suspicions 
injurious to the honor and purity of our conduct 
to connect any views of ultimate aggrandizement 
or accession of territory with the question of doing 
justice to a brave people upon our borders strug- 
gling for their rights. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate destiny of that country, or its influence on 
that of this Republic, he was not disposed to 
inquire on this occasion, as no considerations of 
that character ought to influence us either to grant 
or withhold a recognition. Whether it would be 
for the interest and safety of the United States to 
purchase Texas, was a question that he did not 
wish to see connected with the one before the | 
Senate; that question, should itever arise, would 
probably be found beset with many difficulties, | 
and may excite a deep conflict of feelings. He 
would only say that destiny, which no legislative | 
foresight or human sagacity can control, had no | 
doubt intimately connected Texas with the Uni- 
ted States. Nothing can be more clear than this. 
She is upon our borders, and is and will be settled | 
by citizens of this Union, speaking our own lan- | 
uage, carrying with them the spirit of our free 
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institutions, and the same love of liberty glowing 
in their hearts. Destiny had established intimate 
political connections between the United States 
and Texas; but what that relation would be— 
whether that territory would be annexed to this 
Union, and for one or more States, or whether 
it would exist as an independent nation, under 
the protection of the United States—time only 
could determine. Such political relations were not 
incompatible with the rights of sovereignty and 
independence, and have long existefl between 
England and Portugal. 

hat Texas would be able to sustain the atti- 
tude she had assumed, he had little doubt; yet 
the recency of events there required that we 
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should not be precipitate; time alone could test 
the stability and true conditiog of affairs in that 
country. He did not; however, concur with 
the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Bucuanan} that.a recognition on the part of this 
Government at this time would not benefit Texas. 
He thought such an act would have great influ- 
ence on her affairs; it would give them an impetus 
owerful and irresistible; it would be the signa 
or the bold and enterprising citizens of the United 
States to rush, like a swelling flood, into that 
country, to share in the toils, the glory, and the 
rewards of the contest which is going on. But 
the very fact that an unqualified recognition of 
the independence of Texas would exert so potent 
an influence in her cause, is a strong reason 
against such a measure in the present unsettled 
state of the contest. It might throw a suspicion 
upon our neutrality, if an act of this Government 
should have a direct agency in effecting the inde- 
pendence of a country lying upon our borders, 
and which may hereafter be annexed to our ter- 
ritory. The resolutions now before us, contain- 
ing a qualified recognition, will no doubt have a 
favorable and salutary influence on the cause of 
Texan independence and liberty. It will be a 
voice from a great, free, and kindred people, 
which cannot fail to cheer, animate, and encourage 
the brave men on our southern border, who have 
shown themselves so deserving of freedom and 
so capable of maintaining it. This voice will 
reverberate throughout the Union, and its influ- 
ence will not be slow, nor small, on our own citi- 
zens. Aroused by a spirit of liberty and enter- 
prise, a strong current is setting that way, and 
its course will be onward, strong and irresistible. 


|| If the adoption of these resolutions shall con- 


tribute to give a favorable impulsation to the 
cause of Texas, he should rejoice at it; for, so 
far as it is right for this Government to go, with- 
out being exposed to the slightest imputauon of 
an improper interference or a disregard of the 
strictest obligations of neutrality, so far he was 
prepared to go. He would scrupulously guard 
the national honor and faith, and strictly adhere 
to those principles of action which have ever 
controlled the course of this Government in its 
connections with other nations; but these resolu- 
tions will not conflict with those principles; whilst 
I think they may have a favorable and salutary 
influence on the cause of Texan independence 
and freedom. He hoped they would be adopted 
with perfect unanimity. 


INDEPENDENCE OF TEXAS. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 


In Senate, July 1, 1836. 


The following resolution, reported by Mr. Cay from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, being under considera- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the independence of Texas ought to be 
acknowledged by the United States whenever satisfactory 
information sha}l be received that it has in successful opera- 
tion a civil government capable of performing the duties 
and fulfilling the obligations of an independent Power-- 


Mr. BENTON rose and said he should confine 
himself strictly to the proposition presented in 
the resolution, and should not complicate the 
abstract question of recognition with speculations 
on the future fate of Texas. Such speculations 
could have no good effect upon either of the 
countries interested —upon Mexico, Texas, or the 
United States. Texas has not asked for admis- 
sion into this Union. Her independence is still 
contested by Mexico. Her boundaries, and other 
important points in her political condition, are 
not yet adjusted. To discuss the question of her 
admission into this Union, under these circum- 
stances, is to treat her with disrespect, to embroil 
ourselves with Mexico, to compromise the disin- 
terestedness of our motives in the eyes of Europe 
and to start among ourselves prematurely, an 
without reason, a question which, whenever it 
comes, cannot be without its own intrinsic diffi- 
culties and perplexities. 

Since the three months that the affairs of Texaa 
have been the subject of re d discussion ine 
this Chamber, I have imposed on myselfa reserve, 
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not the effect of want of feelin 
strong feeling and some judgment combined, 
which has not permitted me to give utterance to 
the general expression of my sentiments. Once 


only have I spoken, and that at the most critical 
moment of the contest, and when the reported 
advance of the Mexicans upon Nacogdoches, and 
the actual movement of General Gaines and our 
own troops in that direction, gave reason to ap- 


prehend the encounter of flags, or the collision 


of arms, which might compromise individuals or 
It was then that 
I used those words, not entirely enigmatical, and 
which have since been repeated by some without 
the prefix of their important qualification, namely, 
that while neutrality was the obvious line of our 
duty and of our interest, = there might be emer- 
pli 


endanger the peace of nations. 


encies in which the obligations of duty could 


ave no force, and the calculations of interest could 


have no place; when, in fact, a man should have 
no head to think! nothing buta heart to feel! and 


an arm to strike !—and I illustrated this sentiment 
—it was after the affair of Goliad, and the imputed 


order to unpeople the country—with the suppos- 


ititious case of prisoners assassinated, women 
violated, and children slaughtered, and these hor- 
rors to be perpetrated in the presence or oe 


of an American army. In such a case I declare 
it to be my sentiment—and I now repeat it, for I 


feel it to be in me—in such a case I declared it to 
be my sentiment that treaties were nothing, books 
were nothing, laws were nothing! that the para- 


mount law of God and nature was everything! 


and that the American soldier, hearing the cries 
of helplessness and weakness, and remembering 
only that he was a man, and born of woman, and 
the father of children, should fly to the rescue, 
revent the perpetration of crimes 

§ disbonor the age. I 
uttered this sentiment not upon impulsion, but 
with consideration; not for theatrical effect, but 
as arule for action; notas vague declamation, but 
with an eye to possible or probable events, and 
with a view to the public justification of General 
Gaines and his men, if, under circumstances ap- 
palling to ‘humanity, they should nobly resolve 


and strike to 
which shock humanity an 


to obey the impulsions of the heart instead of 


coldly consulting the musty leaves of books and 


treaties. 
Beyond this I did not go, and, except in this in- 


stance, I did not speak. Duty and interest pre- 
scribed to the United States a rigorous neutrality, 
and this condition she has faithfully fulfilled. Our 
young men have gone to Texas to fight; but they 


ave gone without the sanction of the laws and 
against the orders of the Government. They have 
gone upon that impulsion which, in all ages, has 


carried the heroic youth of all countries to seek re- 
nown in the perils and glories of distant war. Our 


Unlike 


foreign enlistment law is not repealed. 
ing in Spain, we 


England in the civil war now r 


have not licensed interference by repealing our 


penalties; we have not stimulated action by with- 
drawitig obstacles. No member of our Congress, 
like General Evans in the British Parliament, has 
left his seat to levy troops in the streets of the me- 
tropolis, and to lead them to battle and to victory 
in the land torn by civil discord. Our statute 


against armaments to invade friendly Powers isin 
Proclamations have attested our neu- | 


full force. | 
tral dispositions. Prosecutions have been ordered 


against violators oflaw. A naval force in the gulf, 


and a land force on the Sabine, have been directed 


to enforce the policy of the Government; and so 


far as acts have 
on the side of 


one, the advantage has been 
exico; for the Texan armed 


schooner, the Invincible, has been brought into 


an American port by an American ship-of-war. 


If parties and individuals still go to Texas to fight, 
the act is particular, not national, compromising 
rties themselves, and may take 
The 
conduct of the Administration has been strictly 
neutral; and, as a friend to that Administration, 
and from my own convictions, I have conformed 
to‘its policy, avoiding the language which would 
irritate, and opposing the acts that might interrupt 

acific and commercial communications. Mexico 
is our nearest neighbor, dividing with us the 

ssessing the 
oundaries are 


none but the 
place on one side as well as on the other. 


continent of North America, and 
elements of a great Power. Our ; 
‘coterminus for more than two thousand miles. 


, but the effect of 














of the Mississippi and from 
_souri, I cannot be blind to the consequences of 


| little from our manufactures. 
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We have inland and maritime commerce. She 
has mines; we have ships. General considera- 
tions impose upon each Power the duties of re- 
ciprocal friendship; especial inducements invite 
us to uninterrupted commercial intercourse. 

As a western Senator, coming from the banks 
e State of Mis- 


interrupting that double line of inland and mari- 
time commerce which, stretching to the mines of 
Mexico, brings back the perennial supply of solid 
money which enriches the interior, and enables 
New Orleans to purchase the vast accumulation 


| of agricultural produce of which she is the em- 


porium. Wonderful are the workings of com- 


merce, and more apt to find out its own proper 
| channels by its own operations than to be guided 


into them by the han 


of legislation. New Or- 


| leans now is what the Havana once was—the 


entrepot of the Mexican trade, and the recipient 
of its mineral wealth. The superficial reader of 
commercial statistics would say that Mexico but 
slightly encourages our domestic industry; that 
she takes nothing from our agriculture, and but 
On the contrary, 
the close observer would see a very different pic- 
ture. He would see the products of our soil 
assing to all the countries of Europe, exchang- 
ing into fine fabrics, and these returning in the 
ships of many nations, our own predominant, to 
the city of New Orleans; and thence going off in 
small Mexican vessels to Matamoras, Tampico, 
Vera Cruz, and other Mexican ports. The re- 
turn from these ports is in the precious metals, 
and, to confine myself to a single year as a 
sample of the whole, it may be stated that of the 
ten millions and three quarters of silver coin and 
bullion received in the United States, according 
to the custom-house returns during the last year, 
eight millions and one quarter of it came from 
Mexico alone, and the mass of it through the port 
of New Orleans. This amount of treasure is not 
received for nothing, nor, as it would seem on 
the commercial tables, for foreign fabrics uncon- 
nected with American industry; but, in reality, 
for domestic productions changed into foreign 
fabrics, and giving double employment to the 
navigation of the country. Ne 
taken the place of the Havana; it has become 
the entrepot of this trade; and many circum- 
stances, not directed by law or_even known to 
law-givers, have combined to produce the result. 
First, the application of steam power to the pro- 
ulsion of vessels, which, in the form of tow- 
oats, has given to a rivér city a poet and 
facile communication with the sea; then the ad- 
vantage of full and assorted cargoes, which brings 
the importing vessel to a point where she delivers 
freight for two different empires; then the marked 
advantage of a return cargo, with cheap and 
abundant supplies, which are always found in 
the grant emporium of the Great West; then the 
discriminating duties in Mexican ports in favor 
of Mexican vessels, which makes it advantageous 
to the importer to stop and tranship at New Or- 
leans; finally, our enterprise, our police, and our 
free institutions; our perfect security, under just 
laws, for life, liberty, person, and property. 
These circumstances, undirected by Govern- 
ment, and withoyt the knowledge of Government, 
have given to New Orleans the supreme advant- 
age of being the entrepot of the Mexican trade; 
and has presented the unparalleled spectacle of 
the noblest valley in the world, and the richest 
mines in the world, sending their respective pro- 
ducts to meet each other at the mouth of the 
noblest river in the world, and there to create, in 
lapse of time, the most wonderful city which any 
age or country has ever beheld. A look upon 
the map of the great West, and a tolerable capa- 
city to calculate the aggregate of geographical 
advantages, must impress the beholder with a 
vast opinion of the future greatness of New Or- 
leans; but he will only look upon one half of the 
picture unless he contemplates this new branch 
of trade which is making the emporium of the 
Mississippi the entrepot of Mexican commerce 
and the recipient of the Mexican mines, and 
which, though now so great, is still in its infancy. 
Let not Government mar a consummation so 
auspicious in its aspect, and teeming with so 
many rich and precious results, Let no unneces- 


ew Orleans has | 








sary collision with Mexico interrupt our com. 
merce, turn back the streams of three hundred 
mines to the Havana, and give a wound to a no- 
ble city which must be felt to the head-sprin 
and source of every stream that pours its tribute 
into the King of Floods. 

Thus far Mexico has no cause of complaint 
The conduct of our Government has been that of 
rigorous neutrality. The present motion does 
not depart from that line of conduct; for the pro- 
posed recognition is not only contingent upon the 
de facto independence of Texas, but it follows in 
the train, and conforms to the spirit of the actual 
arrangements of the President General Santa 
Anna for the complete separation of the two 
countries. We have authentic information that 
the President General has agreed to an armistice: 
that he has directed the evacuation of the coun. 
try; that the Mexican army is in full retreat; that 
the Rio Grande, a limit far beyond the discover 
and settlement of La Salle in 1684, is the provis- 
ional boundary; and that negotiations are im- 
pao for the establishment of peace on the 

asis of separation. Mexico has had the advant- 
age of these arrangements, though made by a 
captive chief, in the unmolested retreat and hap- 
py extrication of her troops from their perilous 
position. Under these circumstances, it can be 
no infringment of neutrality for the Senate of the 
United States to adopt a resolution for the con- 
tingent and qualified acknowledgment of Texan 
independence. Even after the adoption of the 
resolution, it will remain inoperative upon the 
hands of the President until he shall have the 
satisfactory information which shall enable him 
to act without detriment to any interest, and 
without infraction of any law. 

Even without the armistice and provisional 
treaty with Santa Anna, I look upon the separa- 
tion of the two cofntries as being in the fixed 
order of events and absolutely certain to take 
place. Texas and Mexico are not formed for 
union. They are not homogeneous. I speak of 
Texas as known to La Salle, the bay of St. Ber- 
nard, (Matagorda,) and the waters which belong 
to it, being the western boundary.* They do 
not belong to the same divisions of country, nor 
to the same systems of commerce, nor to the 
same pursuits of business. They have no affin- 
ities, no attractions, no tendencies to coalesce. 
In the course of centuries, and while Mexico has 
extended her settlementsinfinitely further in other 
directions—to the head of the Rio Grande in the 
north, and to the mouth of the San Francisco, in 
the northwest—yet no settlement had been ex- 
tended east, along the neighboring coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The rich and deep cotton and 
sugar lands of Texas, though at the very door of 





* * Louis XIV., who had the ambition, if not the genius, 
of a great king, ordered the Minister of Marine, the Mar- 
quis de Seigneley, son of the illustrious Colbert, to prepare 
an expedition at La Rochelle, destined to carry a French 
colony to Louisiana, under La Salle.” * = = * a 
“The fleet left France the 4th of July, 1684, and directed 
its course towards Hispaniola.” * * . . 
“ November, the 25th, it left the port of Petit Goave, and 
the 27th of December found itself in the twenty-eighth de- 
gree of north latitude, in thirty fathoms water. Directing 
their course west-northwest, La Salle and Beaujeu per- 
ceived land on the 29th, and found themselves in six fath- 
oms water. Continuing along the coast towards the west- 
northwest, he sought in vain, during several days, the 
mouth of the Mississippi.”’ s * ® * Then 
La Salle took the resolution to disembark one hundred 
men, and gave them orders to march along the coast until 
they should arrive at the Mississippi. He confided the com- 
mand of this little troop to Joutel, who arrived on the 8th 
January, 1685, on the banks of a wide river, where he halted 
for the fleet, which quickly appeared. The Joli and the 
Belle .passed easily over the bar, but the Amiable got 
aground.’? * e e * “In the course of his 
explorations La Salle discovered the bay of St. Bernard, 
where he built a fort, which he named Fort St. Louis, and 
left_a garrison of one hundred men under Morangies. 
Several rivers discharge themselves into the bay of St. er- 
nard, where a colony was established.’ * * * 
“The 15th of April, La Salle discovered a river, on which 
he saw an immense herd of horn cattle, (buffaloes,) which 
he named La Riviere des Vaches, (Cow river.) It is be- 
lieved to be the same which the Spaniards afterwards 
called Rio Colorado de Texas.”’ * - 4 S 
“ Commodious houses were built at the bay St. Bernard, 
the ground cultivated with care, and the colonists and In- 
dians lived in friendship together.” ® = 
“Towards the end of the year 1687 La Salle left the fort 
to go over land to Canada, and was assassinated, March 
19th, 1688, on the Arkansas river, by some of his own 
people.”*— Essai Historique sur la Louisiane, par Charles 
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ico, yet requiring the application of a labo- 
Mow industry *. ae them productive, have pre- 
sented no temptation to the mining and pastoral 
pulation of that empire. For ages this beauti- 
et agricultural and planting region had lain un- 
touched. Within a few years, and by another 
race, its settlement has began; and the presence 
of this race has not smoothed, but increased, the 
obstacles to union presented by nature. Sooner 
or later, separation would be inevitable; and the 
progress of human events has accelerated the 
0 ration of natural causes. Goliad has torn 
exas from Mexico: Goliad has dereed inde- 
pendence: San Jacinto has sealed it! What the 
massacre decreed, the victory has sealed; and the 
day of the martyrdom of the een must for- 
ever be regarded as the day of disunion between 
Texas and Mexico. I speak of it politically, not 
morally; that massacre was a great political blun- 
der, a miscalculation, an error, and a mistake. 
It was expected to put an end to resistance, to 
subdue saballien to drown revolt in blood, and 
to extinguish aid in terror. On the contrary, it 
has given life ayd invincibility to the cause of 
Texas. i : 
and imparted to their courage the energies of re- 
venge and despair. It has given to her the sym- | 
pathies and the commiseration of the civilized | 
world. It has given her men and money, and | 
claims upon the aid, and a hold upon the sensi- 
bilities of the human race. If the struggle goes | 
on, not only our America, but Europe will send | 
its chivalry to join in the contest. I repeat it; 
that cruel morning of the Alamo, and that black || 
day of Goliad, were great political faults. The || 
blood of the martyr is the seed of the church. || 
The blood of slaughtered patriots is the dragon’s | 
teeth sown upon the earth, from which heroes, | 
full grown and armed, leap into life, and rush into || 
battle. Often will the Mexican, guiltless of that | 
blood, feel the Anglo-American steel for the deed 
of that day, if this warcontinues. Many were the 
innocent at San Jacinto, whose cries, in broken 
Spanish, abjuring Goliad and the Alamo, could | 
not save their devoted lives from the avenging 
remembrance of the slaughtered garrison and the 
massacred prisoners. 

Unhappy day, forever to be deplored, that 
Sunday morning, March 6, 1836, when the un- | 
daunted garrison of the Alamo, victorious in so || 
many assaults over twenty times their number, 
perished to the last man by the hands of those, 
part of whom they had released on —— two 
months before, leaving not one to tell how they || 
first dealt out to multitudes that death which they | 
themselves finally received. Unhappy day, that | 
Palm Sunday, March 27th, when the five hun- 
dred and twelve prisoners at Goliad, issuing from || 
the sally port at dawn of day, one by one, under | 
the cruel delusion of a return to their families, 
found themselves enveloped in double files of 
cavalry and infantry, marched to a spot fit for | 
the perpetration of the horrid deed, and there, | 
without an instant to think of parents, country, | 
friends, and God—in the midst of the consterna- || 
tion of terror and surprise—inhumanly set upon || 
and pitilessly put to death, in spite of those || 
moving cries which reached to heaven, and re- | 
gardless of those supplicating hands stretched | 
forth for mercy, from which arms had been \| 
taken under the perfidious forms of a capitula-— 
tion! Five hundred and six perished that morn- || 
ing—young, vigorous, brave—sons of respecta- | 
ble families, and the pride of many a parent’s | 
heart; and their bleeding bodies, torn with | 
wounds, and many yet alive, were thrown in || 
heaps upon vast fires, for the flames to consume | 
what the steel had mangled. Six only escaped, | 
and not by mercy, but by miracles. And this | 
was the work of man upon his brother, of Chris- | 
han upon Christian, of those upon those who | 
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benediction, and draw precepts of charity and | 
mercy from the same divine fountain. Accursed | 
be the ground on which the dreadful deed was | 








| the decree. 


It has fired the souls of her own citizens, ||" 


deserve to be commemorated. 
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passenger the throb of pity for the slain, and the 
start of horror for the slayer. And you, neg- 
lected victims of the Old Mission and of San Pa- 
tricio, shall you be forgotten because your num- 
bers were fewer, and your hapless fate more 
concealed? No! but to you also justice shall be 
done. One common fate befell you all; one com- 


mon memorial shal! perpetuate your names and || who infested their borders. 


embalm your memories. Inexorable history will | 


being dictated to it. The French National Con- 


| of State for Texas.] We all know him; our 
| greetings on his appearance in this chamber attest 
| our respect; and such as we know him to be, so 
_do I know the multitude of those to be who have 
'gone to Texas. They have gone, not as intrud- 


ers, but as grantees; and to become a barrier be- 
tween the Mexicansand the marauding Indians 


Heartless is the calumny invented and propa- 


| Sit in judgment upon all concerned, and will reject || gated, not from this floor but elsewhere, on the 
| the plea of Government orders, even if those || cause of the Texan revolt. It is said to be a war 
| orders emanated from the Government itstead of || for the extension of slavery! 


It had as well be 


t t ¢ | said that our own revolution was a war for the 
vention, in 1793, ordered all the English prison- || 


extension of slavery. So far from it, that no 


ers who should be taken in battle to be put to | revolt, not even our own, ever had a more just 


death. The French armies refused to execute 
They answered that French soldiers 
were the protectors, not the assassins of prison- 
ers! And all France, all Europe, the whole civ- 
ilized world, applauded the noble reply. 

But let us not forget that there is some relief to 
this black and bloody picture—some alleviation 
to the horror of its appalling features. There 
was SemOUET as well as cruelty, at Goliad— 
humanity to deplore what it could not prevent. 
The letter of Colonel Fernandez does honor to 
the human heart. Doubtless many other officers 
felt and mourned like him, and spent the day 
in unavailing regrets. 


in that city, from day to day, by their interces- 
sions, appear like ministering angels. Several 


Ee fereenne many individuals in Mexico, 


ave given vent to feelings worthy of Christians 
and of the civilization of the age; and the poor 
woman on the Guadalupe, who succored and 
saved the young Georgian, Hadaway, how nobly 
she appears! He was one of the few that escaped 
the fate of the Georgia battalion sent to the Old 
Mission. Overpowered by famine and despair, 
without arms and without comrades, he entered 


a solitary house filled with Mexican soldiers, | 
His action | 


hunting the fugitives of his party. 
amazed them; and thinking itasnare, they stepped 
out to look for the armed body of which he was 
supposed to be the decoy. In that instant food 


|| was given him by the humane woman, and instant 


flight to the swamp was pointed out. He fled, 
receiving the fire of many guns as he went; and 
escaping the perils of the way, the hazards of 
battle at San Jacinto, where he fought, and of 


Indian massacre in the Creek nation, when the || 
| two stages were taken, and part of his traveling ener 
companions killed, he lives to publish in America || constitution of 1824. 


that instance of devoted humanity in the poor 
woman of the Guadalupe. Such acts as all these 
They relieve the 
revolting picture of military barbarity, soften the 
resentments of nations, and redeem a people from 
the offense of individuals. 

Gréat is the mistake which has prevailed in 
Mexico, and in some parts of the United States, 
on the character of the population which has gone 
to Texas. It has been common to disparage and 
to stigmatize them. Nothing could be more un- 
just; and speaking from knowledge either per- 
sonal or well acquired, (for it falls to my lot to 
know, either from actual acquaintance or good 
information, the mass of its inhabitants,) I can 
vindicate them from erroneous imputations, and 


place their conduct and character on the honor- || 


able ground which they deserve to occupy. The 


founder of the Texan colony was Mr. Moses | 
Austin, a respectable and enterprising native of | 
Connecticut, and largely engaged in the lead 


mines of Upper Louisiana, when I went to the 
Territory of Missouri in 1815. The present head 
of the colony, his son, Mr. Stephen F. Austin, 
then avery young man, was a member of the 


Territorial Legislature, distinguished for his in- | 


_seded by the imperial diadem of Iturbide. 
The ladies, Losero and | 
others, of Matamoras, saving the doomed victims | 





|| ernment, 





it 


|| and a more sacred origin. The settlers in Texas 
| went to live under the form of government which 
| they had left behind in the United States—a gov- 
| ernment which extends so many guarantees for 
life, 
| which their American and English ancestors had 


pocpesty and the pursuit of happiness, and 


vindicated for so many hundred years. 


A suc- 


| cession of violent changes in government, and the 
rapid overthrow of rulers annoyed and distressed 


them; but they remained tranquil under every 
violence which did not immediately bear on them- 
selves. In 1822 the Republic of 1821 was re 
n 
1823 he was deposed and banished, returned and 
was shot, and Victoria made President. Men- 
tuno and Bravo disputed the Presidency with 
Victoria, and found in banishment the mildest 
issue known to unsuccessful civil war. Pedraza 
was elected in 1828; Guerrero overthrew him the 
|next year. Then Bustamente overthrew Guer- 
rero; and quickly Santa Anna overthrew Busta- 
| mente, and with him all the forms of the consti- 
tution, and the whole frame of the federative gov- 
By his own will and by force Santa 
Anna dissolved the existing Congress, convened 
another, formed the two Houses into one, called 
it a convention, and made it the instrument for 
deposing, without trial, the constitutional Vice 


|| President, Gomez Farias, putting Barragan into 


| his place, annihilating the State governments, and 

establishing a consolidated Government, of which 
| he was monarch under the retained republican 
| title of President. Still the Texans did not take 
|}uparms. They did not acquiesce, but they did 
not revolt. They retained their State govern- 
ment in operation, and looked to the other States, 
older and more powerful than Texas, to vindicate 
the general cause, and to reéstablish the federal 
In September, 1835, this 


|, was still her position. In that month a Mexican 
1 armed vessel appeared off the coast of Texas, and 


| declared her ports blockaded. At the same time 
|General Cos appeared in the west with an army 
| of fifteen hundred men, with orders to arrest the 

State authorities, to disarm the inhabitants, leav- 
ing one gun to every five hundred souls, and to 
| reduce the Seate to unconditional subdmission. 

Gonzales was the selected point for the commence- 


|| ment of the execution of these orders; and the 
|| first thing was the arms, those trusty rifles which 


| the settlers had brought with them from the United 
| States, which were their defense against savages, 
| their resource for game, and the guard which con- 
| verted their houses into castles stronger than 
| those ‘* which the King cannot enter.’’ A detach- 
ment of General Cos’s army appeared at the vil- 
lage of Gonzales on the 28th of September, and 
demanded the arms of the inhabitants. It was the 
same demand, and for the same purpose, which 
| the British detachment under Major Pitcairn had 
made at Lexington on the 19th of April, 1775. 
It was the same demand! and the same answer 


| was given—resistance—battle—victory! for the 


| American blood was at Gonzales as it had been 
at Lexington; and between using their arms and 


telligence, business habits, and gentlemanly con- | surrendering their arms, that blood can never 
adore the same God, invoke the same heavenly | duct. Among the grantees we distinguish the | hesitate. Thea followed the rapid succession of 


name of Robertson, sonof the patriarchal founder 
and first settler of West Tennessee. Of the body 
of the emigrants, most of them are heads of fam- 


_ brilliant events which, in two months, left Texas 
| without an armed enemy in her borders, and the 
strong forts of Goliad and the Alamo, with their 


done! Sterile, and set apart, let it forever be! || ilies or enterprising young men, gone to better || garrisons and cannon, the almost bloodless prizes 
No fruitful cultivation. should ever enrich it, no || their condition by receiving grants of fine land | of a few hundred Texan rifles. This was tho 
Joyful edifice should ever adorn it. But shut up, | in a fine climate, and to continue to live under | origin of the revolt; and a calumny more heart- 
| less can never be imaginal than that which would 

10ly defense of life, liberty, 

| and property, into an aggression for the extension 
| of slavery. Just in its origin, valiant and humane 


and closed by gloomy walls, the mournfal cy- \| 
press, the weeping willow, and the inscriptive i 
monument, should forever attest the foul deed || 
of which it was the scene, and invoke from every |! 


the republican form of Government to which they 


had been accustomed. There sits one of them, | convert this just and 


[pointing to Mr. Carson, late a member of Con- 
gress from North Carolina, and now Secretary 
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in its conduct, sacred in its object, the Texan re- 
volt has illustrated the Anglo-Saxon character, 
and given it new titles to the respect and admira- 
tion of the world. It shows that oe justice, 
valor—moral, physical, and intellectual power— 
discriminate that race wherever it goes. Let our 
America rejoice, let old England rejoice, that the 
Brazos and Colorado, new and strange names, 
streams far beyond the western bank of the Father 
of Floods, have felt the impress and witnessed 
the exploits of a people sprung from their loins, 
end carrying their language, laws, and customs, 
their Magna Charta and all its glorious privileges, 
into new regions and far distant climes. 

Of the individuals who have purchased lasting 
renown in this young war it would be impossi- 
ble in this place to speak in detail, and invidious 
to discrimimate; but there is one among them 
whose position forms an exception, and whose 
early association with myself justifies and claims 
the tribute of a particular notice. I speak of him 
whose romantic victory has given to the Jacinto* 
that immortality in grave and serious history 
which the diskos of Apollo had given to it in the 
fabulous pages of the heathen mythology. Gen- 
eral Houston was born in the State of Virginia, 
county of Rockbridge; he was appointed an en- 
sign in the Army of the United States during the 
late war with Great Britain, and served in the 
Creek campaign under the banners of Jackson. 
I was the lieutenant colonel of the regiment to 
which he belonged, and the first field officer to 
whom he reported. I then marked in him the 
same soldierly and gentlemanly qualities which 
have since distinguished hiseventful career; frank, 
generous, brave, ready to do or to suffer what- 
ever the obligations of civil or military duty im- 
pene and always prompt to answer the call of 
nonor, patriotism, and friendship. Sincerely do 
I rejoice in his victory. It is a victory without 
alloy, and without parallel, except at New Or- 
leans. It is a victory which the civilization of 
the age, and the honor of the human race, re- 
quired him to gain; for the nineteenth century is 
not the age in which a repetition of the Goliad 
Matins could be endured. Nobly has he an- 
swered the requisition; fresh and leoneinns are 
the laurels which adorn his brow. 

It is not within the scope of my present pur- 
pose to speak of military events, and to celebrate 
the exploits of that vanguard of the Anglo-Saxons 
who are now on the confines of the ancient empire 
of Montezuma; but that combat of the San Jacinto! 
it must forever remain in the catalogue of military 
miracles. Seven hundred and fifty citizens, mis- 
cellaneously armed with rifles, muskets, belt pis- 
tols, and knives, under a leader who had never 
seen service except as a subaltern, march to 
attack near double their numbers—march in open 
day across a clear prairie, to attack upwards of 
twelve hundred veterans, the élite of an invading 
army of seven thousand, posted in a wood, their 
flanks secured, front intrenched, and commanded 
by a general trained in civil wars, victorious in 
numberless battles, and chief of an empire of 
which no man becomes chief except as conqueror. 
In twenty minutes the position is forced; the 
combat becomes a carnage; the flowery prairie 
is stained with blood; the hyacinth is no longer 
blue, but scarlet; six hundred Mexicans are 
dead ; six hundred more are prisoners, half 
wounded; the President General himself is a 
prisoner; the camp and baggage all taken; and 
the loss to the victors, six killed and twenty 
wounded. Such are the results, and which no 
European can believe but those who saw Jackson 
at New Orleans. Houston is the pupil of Jack- 
son; and he is the first self-made general since the 
time of Mark Antony, and the King Antigonus, 
who has taken the general of the army and the 
head of the Government captive in battle. Dif- 
ferent from Antony, he has spared the life of his 
captive, though forfeited by every law, human 
and divine. 

I voted in 1821 to acknowledge the absolute 
independence of Mexico: I vote now to recognize 
the contingent and expected independence of 
Texas. In both cases the vote is given upon the 
same principle—upon the principle of disjunction 





* Hyacinth; byacinthus; huakinthos; water flower. 
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where conjunction is impossible or disastrous. 
The union of Mexicoand Spain had become im- 
possible: that of Mexico and Texas is no longer 
desirable or possible. A more fatal present could 
not be made than that of the future incorporation 
of the Texas of La Salle with the ancient empire 
of Montezuma. They could not live together, 
and extermination is not the genius of the age; 
and, besides, is more easily ed of than done.. 
Bloodshed only could be the fruit of their con- 
junction; and every drop of that blood would be 
the dragon’s teeth sown uponthe earth. No wise 
Mexican should wish to have this Trojan horse 
shut up within their walls. 


THE PUBLIC DEPOSITS. 


REMARKS OF.HON. J. BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In Senate, June 17, 1836, 


On the passage of the bill to regulate the deposits of the 
Public Money. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said he had risen for the 
purpose of stating, as briefly as he could, some of 
the reasons which had induced him to vote for the 
engrossment of this bill, and which should govern 
his vote upon its final passage. He wished to 
place them distinctly before his constituents, so 
that they might decide upon the propriety of his 
conduct. He should have given a silent vote upon 
the question; but the unexpected debate which 
had-arisen to-day upon the final passage of the 
bill rendered some explanation upon his part ne- 
cessary. 

What, sir, (said Mr. B.,) is the true nature of 
this question in the form which it now presents 
itself to the Senate? To state it correctly is at 
once to answer all the arguments which have 
been urged against the bill. If we were to infer 
what the question was from the remarks of my 
friend from ners [Mr. Wavker,] we 
might be induced to believe that this bill proposes 
a donation, not only of the present, but of every 
future surplus in the Treasury to the several 
States; to use his own language, that we are now 
about dividing the spoils among the people. Can 
anything be more remote from a correct statement 
of the case? This bill provides merely for a de- 
posit of the public money with the States; not for 
a donation of it to them. In its terms and in its 
spirit, it proposes nothing more than to make the 
State treasuries the depositories of a portion of 
the public money, instead of the deposit banks. 
If the States should derive incidental advantages 
from the use of this money, without interest, the 
deposit banks have heretofore used it, and under 
the provisions of this bill, will continue to use it, 
upon the very same terms, to the extent of one 
fourth of their capitals. Surely no Senator upon 
this floor can complain of the benefits which may 
be conferred upon the States by the adoption of 
this measure. 

In discussing this subject I shall imitate the 
example of my friend from New York, [Mr. 
Wricut,] and present to the Senate a concise 
history of the progress of that portion of the bill 
which relates to the deposit of the public money 
with the States. Its features have been very 
much changed, and in my opinion it has been 
greatly improved since the Senator from South 

arolina [Mr. Ca.novun] presented his original 
proposition. That gentleman had proposed to 
deposit the annual accruing surplus in the Treas- 
ury, until the year 1842, with the several States, 
without making any pee that they should 
issue certificates for these deposits, to be placed 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Before this money, or any portion of it, could 
recalled, his amendment required that a special 
act of Congress should be passed for that pur- 
pose; and that six months notice must be given 
to the States prior to the payment of any install- 
ment. This would have been, in effect, a sys- 
tem to distribute the surplus revenue in the 
ee among the States for a period of six 
years. I need not again state my objections to 
this “proposition, having u them at some 
length upon a former occasion, before the ap- 


pointment of the select committee. It is sufficient 
now to say that, to my own mind, they were 
conclusive. 

Next came the proposition of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. ee one import- 
ant particular it had removed objections to 
which that of the Senator from South Carolina 
was exposed. It proposed but a single operation 
and was confined to the money which might be 
in the Treasury at the end of the present year, 
Under it, however, the States were not required 
to issue certificates of deposit, nor could the 
money deposited with them be applied by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the payment of our 
current appropriations, without a previous act of 
Congress for that purpose. In these particulars 
it was essentially the same with the proposition 
of the Senator from South Carolina. Those fea. 
tures were still wanting which could alone fairly 

ive to the transaction the character of a deposit, 

he sums thus deposited could not have been 
used as ready money, always at hand, whenever 
they might be required by the wants of the 
Treasury. Without some proyision to remove 
this objection I could not have voted even for the 
proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
although in one respect it received my cordial 
approbation. The overflowing condition of the 

reasury presents an extraordinary spectacle, 
not only in our own history, but in that of all 
other countries. The present bill is the medi- 
cine, and ought not to be converted into the daily 
bread of the Constitution. It ought to be con- 
fined, as the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts had proposed, to the existing evil, 
and ought not to extend to future years. fe was 
one of those cases in which futurity ought to be 
left to provide for itself. 

In this state of the question the whole subject 
was referred to the select committee. They had 
advanced one step further towards making the 
bill purely one of deposit. After deciding against 
the system of continuing to — the surplus 
with the States until the year 1842, and in favor 
of restricting it to the money in the Treasury at 
the conclusion of the present year, they reported 
to the Senate a provision requiring the States 
which might receive the money to issue certifi- 
cates of deposit, to be placed in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. A previous act of 
Congress, however, still remained necessary be- 
fore these certificates could be used. 

As a member of the select committee I endeay- 
ored to obviate this objection. Before that com- 
mittee I made an unsuccessful motion of a char- 
acter similar to that which has been since adopted 
- the Senate, on the motion of my friend trom 

ew York, [Mr. Tatimapce.} A necessity no 
longer exists for a special act of Congress, before 
these certificates of deposit can be used by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the pee of 
discharging the appropriations made by Con- 

ress. 
. What, then, is the true nature of the measure 
now before the Senate? It is a deposit with the 
States in form, and a deposit in effect. It is no 
distribution—no gift of the public money. The 
bill requires the States receiving the money to 
deliver to the Secretary of the Treasury certifi- 
cates of deposit for such amounts, and in such 
form as he may prescribe, payable to the United 
States or their assigns; and without any direction 
from Congress, he is authorized to sell and assign 
these certificates ratably, in proportion to the sums 
received, and thus convert them into money when- 
ever it shall become necessary for the payment of 
any of the appropriations made by Congress. 
These certificates, which, after their assignment, 
will bear an interest of five per cent. per annum, 
are to all intents and purposes so much money In 
the Treasury. They areasgood—nay, they are far 
better, because they are much more secure than 
the best bank notes in the country. Within the 
period of a single day, they will always command 

ld and silver, if that be required, in any of our 
arge commercial cities. Do not assignable cer- 
tificates of en in solvent banks circulate from 
hand to hand as money th out the commer- 
cial world? And when the faith of the sovereign 
States of this Union is solemnly —— 
their very face for the redemption of these cer- 
tificates, are we still to be told that this is a mere 
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donation of the public money to these States? 
Under this bill Congress may still proceed to 
make appropriations precisely as they would have 
done had it never aga with a perfect assur- 
ance that they will be satisfied as renee and 
as certainly as though the whole surplus should 
remain where it now is, with the deposit banks. 
How any constitutional objection can arise to 
this disposition of the public money, I am utter] 
at a loss to conceive. In order to maintain suc! 
an objection, gentlemen must establish the posi- 
tion that Congress do not possess the power of 
depositing the public money where they think 
proper. his would, indeed, be a Herculean 
k 


There is one view of this subject which ought 
not to escape attention. It is always embarrass- 
ing, and may become dangerous, to establish the 
relation of debtor and creditor, for large amounts, 
between the States and the United States. The 

resent bill avoids this difficulty. The moment 
it becomes necessary to use these certificates of 
deposit, that moment they pass by assignment 
into the hands of individuals, who thus become 
the creditors of the several States, instead of the 
General Government. Such individuals will hold 
these certificates as they would hold any other 
certificates of a similar character issued by the 
States, and the General Government will cease 
any longer to have any connection with those 
States in the character of a creditor. 

ladmit some danger exists that this bill, re- 
stricted as it is to the money which will be in the 
Treasury at the end of the present year, may be 
drawn into precedent for the purpose of sanc- 
tioning annual deposits, and afterwards annual 
distributions of the surplus revenue. Such a 
system would be hostile to the correct and efficient 
administration of this Government. It would 
naturally create some bias in our minds against 
appropriations for the benefit of the Union, in 
order that the dividends of our own States might 
thereby be increased. This danger, however, is 
but future and contingent. It is an evil within 
our own control. We may, I hope, safely trust 
ourselves; still I consider the bill, amended as it 
has been, but a choice of evils. It is far from 
being the mode of disposing of the surplus which 
I should have ravigoe. But let that pass. 

What are the evils, on the other hand, which 
we shall avoid by the adoption of this measure ! 
If they are greater and much more alarming than 
the dangers which we should encounter from its 
passage, it is the part of wisdom to pass the bill. 

t is perfectly clear, either that we must adopt 
this measure, or leave all the public money in the 
deposit banks. There is no other alternative. 
The one thing or the other must be done. 

There are, at present, thirty-six of these de- 
posit banks; and the aggregate amount of public 
money in their possession, at the date of the last 
returns, was between thirty-three and thirty-four 
million dollars. This sum has since been daily 
increasing, with the daily flow of money into the 
Treasury. I am free to say that, in my opinion, 
the public money is safe in their possession; yet 
the fact neither can be disguised, nor ought to be 
disguised, that the Senate has felt itself under the 
necessity, but against my vote, of striking out 
every provision from the bill which required them 
to keep any fixed proportion of specie in their 
vaults. Wecould have established no reasonable 
standard upon this subject which would not have 
deprived a number of ‘these banks of the public 
deposits. Hence the amount of specie to be kept 
in each of them is now left altogether to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. How- 
ever safe the public money may be in these banks, 
it will be equally secure, to say the least, in the 
treasuries of the several States. In the opinion 
of the people it will be more secure there; and 
this, of itself, is a matter of great importance in 
deciding the present question. 

These deposit banks are located chiefly upon 
our commercial and upon our western frontiers. 
This arises from the circumstance that the re- 
ceipts into the Treasury are derived from two 

sources—the customs and the sales of pub- 
ic lands. Vast sums of public money are thus 
accumulated in the banks of our commercial 
cites. Who are chiefly benefited by this accu- 


mulation? Why, sir, the stockholders in these 
banks and their customers. 
fact that the banks discount largely upon these 
deposits. It is both their duty and their interest 
to pursue this course. Their profits, and the 
dividends to their stockholders, are thus greatly 
increased. 
in the interior of Pennsylvania derive from the | 
use thus made of their own money? None, none | 
whatever. Change these depositories to the ex- 


the consequences? The diffusion of numerous 


several States. 


education and internal improvements. 
shed a benign influence over the face of society, 
and will confer blessings upon the whole people. 


another remark. 
merely as a party man upon such a subject, whic 


though there ma 
continues, and still the charge is made that we 
desire to keep all the public money in these 








It is a notorious | 


But what benefits do my constituents | 


tent proposed by this bill, and what will then be 


benefits and blessings among the people of the 
This money now used by the 
banks for the benefit of their stockholders, will | 
be applied by the State Legislatures to mw 
t wi 





Its benefits will no longer be confined to the cor- 


porators in these selected institutions, but will be 
as extended as the limits of the Republic. Be- 
sides, this money will always be ready for the 
use of the Government whenever the necessities 
of the country may require it. The mass of the 
people are now deeply impressed with a convic- 
tion of these truths. 
deposit banks. They believe that undue advant- 
ages are conferred upon these institutions by the 
action of the Government. The public mind is 
excited upon the subject; and the only practica- 
ble—I shall not say the best—mode of calming 
and tranquillizing it will be the passage of the 
present bill. 


They are jealous of the 


On this branch of the question I shall make 
If I were capable of actin 


I trust I am not, I should say to my political 
friends, adopt this measure. It has been repeated 
over and over again, that the present Administra- 
tion desire to retain this money in the deposit 
banks in order to use it for political effect, This 


charge, it is true, is perfectly ridiculous. It is 


well known that all or nearly all these banks are 


gereenet and controlled by our political enemies. 


o far as I have ever been informed, a large ma- 


jority of their stockholders and directors are op- 
posed to the present Administration. I have heard 


of but one of these banks which is an exception, 
be more. Still the clamor 


banks for the purpose of acquiring political in- 


fluence. A deposit of this money with the States 


will at once put an end to these unfounded sus- 
picions. 

I might speak of the wild and extravagant 
speculations, especially in public lands and in 
stocks, which have been greatly encouraged and 
promoted by the immense sums of public mone 
on deposit in the banks, and of the injuries whic 
have thus been inflicted upon the country. But 
I forbear at present from doing more than barely 
to suggest this argument in favor of the passage 
of the bill. It must strike every mind. 

But it has been urged, as a serious objection to 
this measure, that the money never will be re« 
quired from the States for the use of this Gov- 
ernment. Does it not occur to gentlemen that 
upon the very same principle, if this bill should 
not become a law, it will never be required from 
the deposit banks? And if, from the redund- 
ance of our revenue, we must have a perpetual | 
deposit, is it not more just and more politic, in 
every point of view, that this deposit should 
be made where it will benefit the people of all 
the States, than where its advantages will be 
confined to the stockholders of certain selected 
banks? : 

It is not certain, however, that a portion of 
these deposits may not be demanded from the 
States before the close of the next year. I have 
been astonished at the statement made by my 
friend from New York, Las Waicnr,] of the 
sums already appropriated, and which will yet 
probably be appropriated during the present ses- 
sion of Co . If this statement be correct, 
it is highly probable that the snempenses balance 
of these appropriations, at the end of the present 
year, may equal, if it does not exceed, the ve 
est estimate of the Senator from Ohio, [ 




















ee 


Ewine,} and amount to $18,000,000. In that 
event, this sum will be a charge upon the current 
revenue for the 
rent expenses of that year. It is, therefore, far 
from being certain that a portion of the deposits 
made with the States may not be required by the 
en before the first day of January, 1838. 
This will depend upon the amount of the sales 
of the public lands during the year 1837. Should 


| any cause arise greatly to reduce this source of 


income, the mqney then in the Treasury will not 
be sufficient to pay the current expenses of the 
Government during that year. 

In anything I may have said, I did not intend 
to cast the slightest reflection upon the conduct of 
the deposit banks towards the Government. Far 
from it. The experiment, as it is called, has not 
failed. These banks have made all the necessary 
transfers of public money, and have conducted 
the business of the Treasury as well as it has ever 
been conducted by the Bank of the United States. 
For this they deserve the thanks of the country. 
I wish to make them a fair and liberal compensa- 
tion for their services. I strongly advocated the 
pe which now constitutes a part of the 

ill, that the sum of $5,000,000 should be de- 
ducted from the amount in the Treasury, on the 
first day of January next, and that only what 
remained should be deposited with the States. 
These five millions will, of course, continue in 
the deposit banks. Besides, the amount to be 
deposited with the States will be drawn from the 
present one in equal quarterly install- 
ments; and thus they will experience no sudden 
shock in their business. They will have ample 
time to make all necessary preparations to meet 
these payments. 

Before I conclude I shall advert to another 
argument of my friend from New York, [Mr. 

ricHT.}] That gentleman objects to this bill 
because the money to be deposited with the States 
is not in proportion to the federal ta paces of 
each, according to the last census, but in propor- 
tion to the compound ratio of the number of their 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. He 
asks, why should we adopt a different rule from 
that of direct taxation in our distribution of these 
deposits? The answer is very —% This money 
was not raised by direct taxation. Ifithad been, it 
should undoubtedly be returned to the States in 
the same proportions it had been received from 
them. The two grand sources from which we 
derived this money are the duties upon imports 
and the sales of the public lands. 

‘If we could accurately ascertain the Federal 

opulation of the different States at this moment, 
it would present the just standard of apportion- 
ment. But thatis impossible. The Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] upon the discussion of 
the land bill, had proved conclusively that the 
new States in the west have increased in popula- 
tion with such rapidity, since the census of 5 
when compared with the other States, that it 
would be manifestly unjust to apply that standard 
to them. Hence his bill provided that they should 
each receive ten per cent. of the net proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands within their limits, 
before any distribution should be made of the 
remainder. It ought not to be forgotten in this 
argument, that a very large proportion of the 
surplus in the Treasury has proceeded from the 
sales of pute lands within these very States. 
The truth is, that whether you adopt the census 
of 1830, or the number of Sateen and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, as the standard of appor- 
tionment, you cannot do exact justice. You must 
either be unjust to the new States in the West, or 
you must deposit a little more with with Dela- 
ware, Rhode Island, and some of the smaller old 
States, than they are entitled to receive. Itisa 
choice of difficulties, arising from the necessity 
of adopting a general rule on the subject. I do 


tionment proposed by the bill presents a sufficient 
objection against its passage. This view of the 
case is samnoned more impressive by the consid- 
eration that the bill pro amere deposit with 
the States, and not a donation to them; and it 
cannot make any material difference whether one 
State shall receive a few thousand dollars too 
much or too little, upon deposit. 


ear 1837, in addition to the cur- . 


not believe, therefore, that the mode of appor-° 
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THE EXPUNGING RESOLUTION. 
SPEECH OF HON. A. PORT 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In Senate, March 22, 1836. 
The Senate having under consideration, as the unfinished 
business, the resolution submitted by Mr. Benton to ex 
punge 4 certain resolution from the Journal— 


Mr. PORTER said: 














The Expunging Resolution—Mr. 


by this constitutional injunction were many. 
\ They will readily suggest themselves to Sena- 
ER, || tors, and it is unnecessary to enumerate them. 
| Among the most important was the preservation 
| of the evidence of the great public concerns and 
| valuable private interests which depend on the 
‘action of Congress. Another scarcely less im- 
portant object was to secure to the people a record 
| of their servants’ acts and votes, so that a correct 
judgment might be formed of their conduct, and 
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Mr. Presipenr: I have some diffidence in ad- | 


dressing the Senate on this question. The hon- 


orable Senator from Missouri has, with his usual | 
industry, pronounced an elaborate argument in | 


support of the resolution he has offered to the 
Senate. I suppose it to be the result of long med- 
itation and much preparation. Neither the time 


justice dealt to them when their term of service 
/expired. The illustrious men by whom the in- 
estimable charter of our Union was formed knew 
well that history, which professes to teach, and 
does teach, by the lights which experience fur- 
nishes, would be a false and treacherous guide if 
it recorded only the good deeds of men. They 








allotted me since this discussion commenced, nor 
the state of my health, has enabled me to give to | 
the question the attention it merits; indeed, such 
is my indisposition, that were it not for the pledge 
I in’ some sort contracted yesterday with the || a light to allure. What useful knowledge could 
Senate, I should decline addressing it to-day. || any man acquire by the perusal of ancient stor 
But unless I have lost all perception of truth, and || if it presented to him no examples but those which 
am utterly mistaken as to its effect when pre- } were exhibited by the virtues of antiquity—if it 
sented to the mind of others, [cannot be deceived || did not show to him the errors and vices and fac- 
in believing that no want of strength on my part || tions by which nations lost their freedom, as well 
can prevent me from exposing the utter feebleness || a8 the simplicity and patriotism a which they 
of the position which the Senator has assumed. || established it? None, sir,none. Nor here would 
It is not surprising that great pains should be || our journals be of any value if they did not pre- 
taken where a heavy responsibility is incurred. || serve the evidence of our faults and our follies as 
I say a heavy responsibility. The attempt is || faithfully as they do that of our wisdom and our 
to deface and destroy the public records of the || virtues. There is nothing, therefore, in the spirit 
country; to alter and render obscure the jour- || of our Constitution, any more than there is in its 
nals of a former Congress, which are now the || letter, which can be tortured into the slightest 
public property, and with which we have no || support of the alarming and dangerous proposi- 
constitutional concern, except as keepers and || tion which the Senator proposes for out adoption. 
preservers. It is more than this—it is an at- || I might, therefore, well spare myself the task of 
tempt to obliterate the truth. Yes, sir, to oblit- || following the honorable Senator from Missouri 
erate it. For whether the vote of the Senate was || through the labored examination which he has 
or was not correct on the occasion to which the || made of the vote of the Senate in the year 1834, 
Senator desires to apply his expunging process— || in relation to the removal of the deposits by the 


whether it was the solemn expression of wise || President, or of noticing the heated and exag- 


knew it was of equalimportance it should enregis- 
ter their errors and their vices, and they intended, 
therefore, that the record which they made pro- 
vision for should be a beacon to warn as well as 
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opinion extorted from Senators under the high || gerated picture he has drawn of the motives of 
a those by whom it was given. Such discussion 
can have no profitable effect on the naked ques- 
ower of the Senate to alter and 
deface the public record. It may, it is true, in- 


ligations of duty—or, as he will have it, the | 
effusion of heated and blind party spirit, still the | 


fact is undoubted that such a vote was given, and 


|| tion as to the 
the object of the Senator is to have the record of || 


that vote destroyed—that is, to erase the truth || crease party spirit, and flush it to the perpetration 


from your record. Such a proceeding is well | 
calculated to excite solemn considerations, and | 


and calls for the exercise of every high quality 
which patriotism can expect at our hands. 

Mr. President, it did not strike me, while the 
honorable Senator was speaking, as most remark- 
able that he should take such vast pains to show 
the vote of the Senate was erroneous and uncon- 


stitutional, in the instance which he has selected | 


for this new process of his. A stranger entering 
these Halls at the time he was indulging his zeal, 
and practicing his epithets, on the conduct of the 
Senate which formed a part of the last Congress, 
would, 1 am certain, have imagined that there 
was some provision in the Constitution of the 
country which required a record to be kept of all 
the proceedings of this body which were constitu- 
tional, and forbad any record being kept of those 
which were in violation of the Constitution. But 
that instrument may be searched in vain, and no 
such distinction can be found in it. The only 
= which relates to our record makes none. 

open it, and what do I see? The imperative 
mandate ‘* that each House shall keep a record of 
its proceedings.’’ Well, if its votes and its reso- 
lutions are unconstitutional, are they not still its 
proceedings ? and is the obligation less solemn 
and less binding on us to preserve them? Before, 
therefore, so much time and so much energy 
were exhibited in a critical analysis of the nature 
of these acts, it behooved the Senator to show 
some authority for expunging proceedings of the 
character he supposes these to be. Until he did 
this, all examination into their constitutionality 
was unnecessary and fruitless. 

The Constitution, it is clear, cannot be satis- 
fied by the distinction the gentleman has made. 
Its language is aa pably opposed to it; 
so, also, is its spirit. It is giving the enlightened 
framers of that instrument credit, indeed, for little 
wisdom to suppose that they contemplated maki 
any difference. The objects sought to be attai 





obtained. 


of an act which, in my conscience, and on my 
honor, I believe will hereafter (when reason re- 
| sumes its sway) be a source of deep mortification 
| to all who now participate in it; but it can do 
| nothing more. However,some of the assertions 
and reasonings of the honorable Senator in this 
part of his speech to the Senate ought not to pass 
entirely unnoticed, and I may, perhaps, speak a 
little to a few of them beforel sitdown. My pres- 


|| ent purpose, however, is with the merits of the 


question, and leaving to the honorable Senator, 
for atime, the banks, and the panic, and the panic 
makers, and President Jackson, and his glory, 
| and the old Federalists—who, by the way, ee 
| have joined the present Administration, are all 
| transmuted into pure Democrats of the old school— 
I shall proceed to discuss the subject upon these 
considerations, and these alone, by which, in my 
view of the matter, a correct conclusion can be 





And, proceeding to do so I find it written in the 
fifth section of the first article of the Constitution, 
that ** each douse shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, ex- 
cepling such parts as may, in their j rent, require 
secrecy.’’ Now, the first question which suggests 
itself in the inquiry is, what is meant by the 
words “keep a journal of its proceedings?’’ To 
that question I know of but one answer that can 
be Great and it is that which instantly suggests 
itself to every one, learned and unlearned, who 
reads them, namely, tHat each House should record 
its proceedings, and preserve the records so made. If 
this be not the true meaning, I know not what 
answer can be given. No other will satisfy the 
object contemplated by the Constitution. For, 
without recording, there would be no pons ,and, 
without preserving, the journal would not be kept. 
The honorable Senator has not furnished us with 


his reading of this clause. He has, to be sure, 
talked, and talked correctly, of a variety of mean- 
ings which belong to the word keep, but viewed 
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in any other light than as a handsome exercise 
of ingenuity, I could not see what practical resy}t 
was to be attained from the disquisition; for, after 
all, he failed to tell us what meaning he precise] 
attached to the expression keep a journal. |) 
this he did wisely. They have one, and one on! 
meaning, in the common sense of all mankind 
They have never had any other in England, o¢ 
in Scotland, or in Ireland, nor in any of the 
twenty-four sovereignties which compose this 
Union. The understanding of them has been 
uniform, whether applied to courts of justice or 
legislative bodies. The House shall keep a journal 
the Clerk shall keep a record, in all times, and jn 
all countries where the language prevails, have 
been understood to write down what is done, and 
to preserve what is written. The expression, it 
is true, is idiomatic, but for that very reason js 
the sense unembarrassed and perfect. It never 
was questioned nor denied until the honorable 
Senator, in this rash attempt, found it necessary 
to perplex and mystify what’ until now, every 
one considered clear and intelligible. 

If, then, Mr. President, the plain meaning of 
the words keep a journal of its proceedings be 
that the Senate shall cause a record of its pro- 
ceedings to be made, and preserve them, is ce 
an impartial man who can doubt or deny that the 
resolution offered by the Senator is a manifest 
violation of the Constitution? I think there is 
not; for the effect of that resolution will not be 
to preserve, but to destroy. Does it make any 
difference that only a part of these proceedings, 
not the whole, is to be blotted, or obscured, or ae. 
faced? It makes none. The injunction is, that 
you shall keep a journal of your proceedings; 
and if you deface the smallest portion of them, 
what remains is not a journal of the proceedings, 
but of a part of them; and this, I contend, is nota 
compliance with the Constitution. Under such 
construction of it, if you strike out nine hundred 
and ninety-nine parts out of one thousand, you 
might just as truly say you were keeping a journal 
oceedings. 

If this reasoning be unsound, I trust gentlemen 
who follow in the debate will prove it to be so. 
I am sure there is ingenuity enough here to do it, 
if itcan be done. I _ they will show us how 
a part of a journal is the whole; and when they 
have done so, I will suggest to them that they 
will then have to explain to the public mind, and 
satisfy it, how destroying a record is obeying a 
mandate which requires you to preserve it. This, 
sir, | am aware, they will find no easy task. 
Until itis done, permit me, in the belief that what 
I have advanced is true, to follow this measure 
out to its legitimate, I might add its inevitable, 
consequences. Upon the principle, then, involved 
in the resolution offered by the honorable Senator, 
I affirm the whole journal of the proceedings of 
the Legislature is completely placed at the mercy 
of a majority in either House of Congress. The 
solem and authentic record of the great public 
measures which may occupy its deliberations— 
the equally sacred register on which private rights 
depend, may be struck out in an instant by 
the fury of triumphant faction, the promptings 
of sordid cupidity, or the fears of conscience- 
stricken profligacy. And let us not flatter our- 
selves that the time will not come when these 
things will be done. He knows little of the 
causes of decay and dissolution which exist at 
the creation of everything which our imperfect 
nature produces, and which expand and gather 
force with age, who can doubt it. I hope the 
day is distant; but we do but accelerate it when 
we cut ourselves adrift from the Constitution. | 

But, says the honorable Senator, all this 1s 
special pleading. The word keep has thirty-six 
meanings in the Dictionary, and you have no 
right to take one of these meanings alone. We 
have just as much right to select our meaning 
for the word from any of its various significa- 
tions. This is rather a new, and certainly a very 
independent way of interpreting a constitution 
or legal provision. But let that pass for a mo- 
ment, and permit me to say that, by the term 

cial pleading, the Senator means refining, hair- 
splitting; there never was anything more gratul- 
tous said here. On the con , we rely on the 


of the 


plain common sense meaning of the expression; 
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upon that sense in which the words are under- | 


' 


\| 





stood by every one the most slightly educated || on the banks of the Shawnee, (whose beautiful | 


through the whole Republic. We contend for the | 
signification which the terms have everywhere | 
and in all times received. If we left them for the | 
new meanings, to suit extraordinary occasions, as | 
the honorable Senator is doing, we would be open | 
to the reproach, as he justly is. I charge it upon | 
him, and I shall make the charge good. He has | 
departed from the usual signification, and substi- | 
tuted niceties and refinements for the general and | 
opular use of the words, and in doing so, has 
yiolated a rule of construction as universal as it 
js sound, and which it would be a reproach to the 
Senator if he was not familiar with before he was 
three months in the.office where he received his 
legal education. ; ; 

Recurring, then, to the word keep, and its thirty- | 
six meanings, I have to wy that nothing can be 
more true than thatthe verb hasa variety of senses; | 
but does that prove that it has not one known 
unquestionable signification when used as it is in 
the Constitution of the United States? Certainly 
not. Sir, let the gentleman apply any one of the 
various meanings of this word to be found in the 
books of es » Save that which we contend 
for, to the terms keep a journal, and I will venture 
to say the utter absurdity in which the process | 
must end will convince even him how vain and 
futile and dangerous it is to depart from the pop- 
ular understanding of the matter. No doubt, as 
the honorable Senator says, keeping a door, keep- 
ing house, and keeping a store, do not mean the 
same thing. The meaning varies with the object 
to which the verbis applied. But, inhese cases, 
the idiomatic sense supplies the neC@M@ity of all 
reference to Dictionaries; it is perfec? compre- 
hended by every one, and supposes that which 
is done, or necessary to be done, in keeping a 
door, keeping house, or keeping a store. It would 
be a waste of time for me to explain them; they 
explain themselves more forcibly than I could by 
any other words. Verbs and adjectives, in all 
languages, vary in their meaning by the objects 
to which they are applied, the latter sometimes 
by their position in relation tothe noun. For 
example, the appellation envoy extraordinary has 
a clear and specific signification; transpose the 
words, however, and say, af extraordinary envoy, 
and they present quite another idea. Well, sir, 
what would you say to any one who would rise 
here or elsewhere, and contend that, as the Dic- 
tionaries of our language declared that the adjec- 
tive extraordinary signified remarkable, wonderful, 
the expression envoy extraordinary conveyed the 
idea that a wonderful envoy had been sent to our 
country? Not less extravagant, I contend, is it 
to depart from the common sense meaning which 
is given to the verb keep in all the varieties in 
which it is used. 

Many as are the uses which are made of it, I 
am not aware that it has two meanings in its 
application to any one object. The thing to 
which it is applied controls and fixes its sense, as 
in the terms keep a promise, keep a journal, keep a 
horse. All these have popular and known signi- 
fications, from which you cannot depart without 
falling into conclusions absurd and untrue. Let 
us take, by way of illustration, the expression 
keep a horse. We will suppose the Senator to 
have delivered his to a livery stable to be kept. 
He calls for him some time after, and the owner 
of the stable tells him that the animal has perished 
for want of food. Reproach instantly follows 
this breach of e ement, and it would not be 
appeased, I hazard nothing in saying, by the 
keeper showing the honorable gentleman that, 
according to Webster’s or any other Dictionary, 
the verb keep has a variety of senses, and that one 
of them perfectly nee him in his notion that 
he was not obliged to give the horse food. Sir, I 
bt a to ial ple be e mag rs! see comers 

18 perfect speci . Soifhe gave a frien 
a bundle of p papers to ee and when he called 
for the deposit should be told that, according to 
the best philologists, keep, among its thirty-six 
significations, meant to supply with the necessaries 
of life, and finding the book refuse all sustenance, 
he had thrown it away as utterly incorrigible, 
would not the honorable Senator consider the 





excuse for non-delivery a great re ? So | 


too, if, some thirty years since, when the Senator 


|| tution can hide the wound he inflicts on it. 





Indian appellation is lost in the prosaic one of | 
Cumberland,) a lock of hair had been bestowed | 
on him by lady’s love, to be kept until they again | 
met, and, on her calling for the dear pledge, he 
had informed her that his promise to keep did 
not bind him to preserve, because one of the | 
meanings of the word was to pasture; would she | 
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| from Missouri and myself first became acquainted || 


not have considered the gentleman more learned | 


than true—a gay deceiver—and a great hair- 
splitter? And so when the Senator contends that 
the constitutional injunction to keep a journal 
means that you ma 


special pleading, by refining, by hair-splitting, or by 
abandoning common sense, and trampling the 
Constitution under foot. 


No human ingenuity can sustain the proposi- | 


tion the Senator advances. I know there is 


scarcely anything in favor of which something | 
plausible may not be advanced, and the gentle- | 


man, I admit, has made the most of his case. 
But no covering he may throw over the Consti- 


The 


honorable Senator, under his heated feelings, 


may consider his case as made out; I do not say | 


he does not so consider it. But those who look 
calmly at the thing will see nothing but excuses 
where he finds reasons. They who are anxious 
for the violation (I do not say there are any such 


in this body) may be glad to lrave those excuses || 


furnished to them. But time, and the silent mon- 
itor within, will do their work, and they will live 
to see the day when the shout of party triumph 
will bring no joy; when they will be compelled 
to look for consolation in the repentance which 
ever follows the conviction of wrong committed. 
I hope they will have that consolation, sir; God 
forbid they should not. 

But the Ttonorable Senator has one ready for 
them now. 
ment correctly, (and if I did not, I pray to be 
set right,) that no practical injury can result from 
the act. The process by which this consolation 
is obtained is somewhat curious. The gentleman 
tells the Senate that there are one thousand ori- 


1 destroy a part of it, I say to | 
him, that he can only reach such a conclusion by 


| 





ginals of the journal, and that the defacing of | 


that kept by the Secretary leaves all the rest com- 
plete. Well, sir, admit the position to be correct; 
and what then? Does that furnish any argument 
in favor of disfiguring one of them? Whether 
there be many or few originals, are they not all 
equally under the protection of the Constitution ? 
if so many are to [ 
ceedings, 1s it not indispensable they should all 
be true records? Did the Constitution contem- 
plate that some of our journals should exhibit a 
faithful record of our proceedings, and others 
should not? Oram Ito understand the honor- 
able Senator that enough which are true will 
remain to correct that which the expunging res- 
olution purposes to falsify? If that be the 
position, I leave to him and his friends all the 
advantage they can derive from the argument. 
But I pray leave to enter my utter dissent to 
the proposition that we have one thousand origin- 
als of our journals. We have only one original; 
that whic 


e kept as a record of our pro- | 
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practice, and from a strong, and in general a well 
founded belief that they are faithful transcripts. 
3ut at the utmost they are nothing more than 
prima facie evidence, and, if contradicted by the 
original in writing, of which I have spoken, they 
must instantly yield to the higher authenticity 
which belongs to it. To all acquainted with this 
subject it must be apparent that the whole matter 
exhibits a great relaxation of the salutary rule, 
that the best evidence the natare of the case will 
admit of must be produced. But be this as itmay, 
the doctrine gives no sanction to the idea that 
these printed journals are originals. And admit- 
ting itto be sound and correct, it by no means 
supports the proposition that the original is not 
to be preserved with care and fidelity. 

We have been referred, Mr. President, to the 
practice of the Parliament of Great Britain on 
matters of this kind. Itis stated that that coun- 
try has a constitution, as ours has; that our par- 
liamentary proceedings were borrowed from, and 
have a reference to, theirs, and that we are inthe 
daily habit of referring to parliamentary rules and 
parliamentary practice as our guide. From these 


| facts the conclusion is drawn that every power 
| which they may exercise we can also exercise. 


I believe this is a faithful summary of what the 


, honorable Senator advanced on this branch of the 


subject, and I take occasion to say that it all has 
my entire assent, save the conclusion which he 


| has drawn. That conclusion, too, would be sound 


enough from his premises, but it is incorrect, be- 


| cause the Senator left out one important and con- 


He says, if I understand his argu- || 





| 


|| trolling postulate which belongs to the question, 


and which I shall immediately notice. 

It is the constitutional provision which we heve 
on the subject that makes all the difference for 
which I contend. Were it not for it, the rule re- 
| ferred to by the Senator that the power to expunge 
| from its journals any offensive matter found in 
| them was inherent in every legislative body, could 
| not be contested; but it is obvious that a rule must 
be subject to the exception, provided the legislative 
| body itself has not rules prescribed for its government 
| by a higher authority inconsistent with the exercise of 


|| such a power. That such is the case here I affirm, 


| and it is this circumstance which takes away all 
force from British precedents when applied, ina 
case of this kind, to the proceedings of an Amer- 
| ican Congress. 

Great Britain does not possess, as we do,a 
written constitution. The great principles of 
| civil and political freedom are, it is true, found 
in Magna Charta, and her bill of rights put for- 
ward at the revolution of 1688. But even they 
do not form a constitutional charter which places 
| them beyond the control of acts of Parliament. 
And we must look to all these to ascertain what 
constitutional provisions exist in England con- 
| trolling the rules of the two Houses of Parlia- 
| ment in regard to their own proceedings. I have 
looked into all these, and I do not find in any of 
| them a single provision prescribing rules on this 

subject to either House of Parliament. The 
| matter is left entirely to the discretion and control 





rent right which exists, I admit, in every legis- 


ofeach body. It follows, therefore, that the inhe- 


|| lative assembly to regulate its own proceedings, 


is made up by our Secretary, read || flourishes in full force there. 


To the possession 


over to us, sanctioned by the approval of this || and exercise of that power alone is the practice 


body, and placed among the archives of the Sen- 
ate. Itis that, and that alone, which forms the 
record of our proceedings, and furnishes the ori- 
ginal from which transcripts become evidence 
elsewhere. The originals of which the Senator 
speaks are noteven copies; they are but the copies 
of a copy furnished by our Secretary to the print- 
er. I amaware of the decisions of courts, which 
the Senator from Missouri has quoted, on the 
admissibility of these printed copies as evidence. 
It is not my purpose to go into a critical investi- 
gation of the soundness of the doctrine by which 
such a rule has been established. I content my- 
self with saying that these cases do not proceed 
on the principle that the printed journals are ori- 
ginals; they go bn the supposition that they are 
true copies. In giving them even this character, 
the tribunals of justice have gone very far, and 
the cases in which they have been received are 
of modern date, and of somewhat doubtful au- 
thority. They have been, as it were, extorted 
from the courts by the great convenience of the 


| 
| 


| of expunging to be referred. Wholly unchecked 
| by constitutional restrictions, they exert it as 
| they please, without stint and without control. 
| They are under no constitutional obligation to 
| keep any journal; unless as a matter of conve- 
nience, [ suppose they would not keep mr 

| With such absolute power over the whole of the 
| journal, they are of course complete masters over 
| every part of it. They may expunge as they 
lease, or preserve or not preserve as 7. choose. 

ut how stands the case with us? ave wea 
| discretion on this matter? Can we dispense with 
keeping a journal? And if we cannot dispense 
with recording our proceedings, how can we dis- 
pense with a portion of them? Let the clause of 
the Constitution already cited answer these ques- 
tions; and after gentlemen have pondered on it, 
let them see what authority they can derive from 
the parliamentary practice of aes to justify 
obscure the con 


the attempt to deface and render 
stitutional record of this House. 
In connection with this branch of the subject 


ie 
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let me refer for one moment to that part of the 
Constitution of the United States which declares 
that the yeas and nays shall, at the request of one 
fifth of the members present, be entered on the 
journals. No such rule as this is found in the 
ex Parliamentaria of England. No doubt either 
House might adopt it if they chose. But if they 
did, could any examples of theirs, by which it 
was refused in a particular instance, dis nse us 
with the obligation to have the entry made in all? 
Surely not; and therefore I do not see why, with- 
out any constitutional obligation to keep a jour- 
nal in that country, their precedents can enlighten 
us as to our duties here. By the way, I should 
like to be informed whether, by this expunging 
process the yeas and nays can also be erased from 
your journal, and the members of this body de- 
prived of their constitutional right to have their 
names recorded and their opinions registered on 
all measures on which they vote. I suppose such 
a principle will be scarcely contended for; the 
violation would be too palpable. And as there 
are no English precedents to close the gap which 
such an act would make in the Constitution, it 
will hardly be thought of. Well, sir, if the yeas 
and nays cannot be expunged from your journal 
what becomes of this constitutional privilege alike 
important to the constituent and the representa- 
tive, by which the record of his vote is to be pre- 
served-—a record which will show the names, but 
give no information on what subject they were re- 
corded? The whole proceeding offers a fine com- 
mentary on the value of constitutional barriers in 
restraining the passions of party in a free Gov- 
ernment. 
It is, however, said, that our rules of proceed- 


ing are, in a great measure, taken from those of | 


the English Parliament, or were made in refer- 
ence to them, and that we are in the daily habit 
of referring to them as a guide in cases new and 
unprovided for. True; but does not the honor- 
able Senator see, in this very circumstance, a 
very strong, if not the strongest reason against 
the introduction of English rules on this question 
of expunging ? These British rules were once not 
only referred to in this country; they formed the 
law for the government of our colonial legisla- 
tures before the Revolution. The great men who 
formed the Constitution of this country knew 
this perfectly well. They were also quite familiar 
with everything in the history of the English 
Parliament in relation to expunging, and they 
knew better than I do, and quite as well as the 
honorable Senator from Missouri, the right on 
which the keeping of a journal stood there—its 
limitations and its extent. Now, I ask, if it had 
been their intention to leave that power at the 
discretion of the American Congress, why intro- 
duce any rules at all into our Constitution on this 


matter? Why not leave this part of parliamentary | 


a to the control of the Legislature, as they 
eft all the rest? It must strike every one, on 
reading the Federal Constitution, as most remark- 
able, that in an instrument of that kind,in which 


nothing is looked for but general provisions, we | 


should find such special enactments on the sub- 
ject—nothing left to discretion. But thatsurprise 
readily yields to a little reflection, and the value 
of the classes in question is seen. The men by 
whom the great charter of our Union was formed 
came from the school of the Revolution, so fertile 
of talent and of virtue. They were profoundly 
acquainted with all the causes by which free 


institutions can be upheld and may be destroyed. | 


They knew that the legislative branch of the 
Government, from its construction and its powers, 
if corrupt, was more formidable than all the rest 
to the liberties of the people. In it they were 


aware factions must arise and riot. History had | 


taught them how majorities in public assemblies 
are prone to trample on the rig ts of minorities. 
It was deemed, therefore, of the highest import- 


ance to secure, as far as possible, a record of all || 


the acts of the representative, and to give pub- 
licity to them, so that the people might know 
what each member did, and what he did not do. 
They wished to place before the traitor who is 


record of what he did, nor deprive his opponents 
of the evidence of their opposition to him. These 
were the reasons which induced the framers of 
the Constitution to make your journals sacred. 
And you do violate as holy ground as any the 
Constitution covers when you lay your hands 
on them, and blot and deface them. If these 
considerations are entitled to the weight I think 
justly due to them, with what semblance of 
justice can it be urged that these matters are to 
e regulated by English parliamentary practice ? 
The introduction of any rules on the subject into 
the Constitution wanton such an idea; and the 
rules themselves, inconsistent with those prevail- 
ing in moet forbid any such conclusion. 
et us, however, follow this matter a little fur- 
ther. If, as the honorable Senator says, we are 
to be governed by the English practice on this 
subject of expunging, I presume we must take 
that practice entire; we are not at liberty to intro- 
duce one part of it and reject another. There is 
certainly no rule in our body which prescribes 
how it is to be done; we must, therefore, imitate 
the parliamentary precedents throughout. Now, 
if I understand the precedents right, they estab- 
lish the principle that, whenever the parliamen- 
tary proceedings infringe on the rights, real or 
supposed, of the Executive Chief Magistrate, he 
sends for the journals, or comes to the House, 
and strikes out the offensive matter with his own 
hand. When, on the contrary, the powers of the 
body on legislative matters are impunged by the 
vote, order, or resolution, or are improperly exer- 
cised, the erasure is made by an officer, under the 
order of the House. Such appears to be the 
practice there; and if it is to govern us here, let 
us have it in its purity. The resolution, there- 
fore, proposed by the Senator is entirely gratui- 
tous; the thing can be done, and strictly speaking, 
ought to be done, without action on our part. 


| The President himself, according to the excellent 
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rules of Parliament which the gentleman recom- 
mends for our adoption, has the right to send for 
our journals, and make such correction in them 
as he thinks fit. That Senators may see I am not 
mistaken on this subject, I beg leave to quote to 
them the following ilustrious precedent, derived 
from the act of the renowned and sapient King 
James THE First, of blessed me 

The House of Commons in England, at the 
time when their aes contest between the pre- 
rogative of the Crown and the rights of the peo- 
ple were about to commence, passed the following 


'| resolution: 


. 


**The Commons now assembled in Parliament, being 
justly occasioned thereunto, concerning sundry liberties, 
tranchises, and privileges of Parliament, amongst others 
here mentioned, do make this protestation following: that 
the liberties, franchises, and jurisdictions of Parliament are 
the ancient and undoubted birthright and inheritance of the 
subjects of England, and that the urgent and arduous affairs 
concerning the King, State, and defense of the Realm, 
and of the Church of England, and the maintenance and 
making of laws, and redress of mischiefs and grievances, 
which daily happen within this realm, are proper subjects 
and matter of counsel and debate in Parliament; and that, 
in the handling and proceeding of those businesses, every 
member of the House of Parliament hath, and of right 
ought to have, freedom of speech to propound, treat, reason, 
and bring to conclusion the same ; and that the Commons 
in Parliament, have like liberty and freedom to treat of 
these matters in such order as, in their judgment, shall 
seem fittest ; and that every member of the said House hath 
like freedom from all impeachinent, imprisonment, and 
molestation (other than by censure of the House itself) for 
or concerning any speaking, reasoning, or declaring of any 
matter or matters touching the Parliament or Parliament 
business. And that, if any of the said members be com- 
plained of, and questioned for, anything done or said in Par- 


| liament, the same is to be shown tothe King, by the advice 


and consent of all the Commons, assembled in Parliament 
before the king give credence to any private information.’ 

The sovereign just alluded to, on learning this 
audacious avowal of right on the part of the 
Commons, was extremely indignant. He dis- 
solved the body, and, calling for the journals, 
struck out the resolution with his ownhand. Now, 
I propose that we shall, in all things, conform to 
the right royal precedent. Let there be no half- 
way work. Let us carry out the glorious ex- 
ample in all its length, breadth, and proportions. 

If, however, the honorable Senator will not go 


false to his duty here the certainty that his evil | the whole, | recommend to him to come as near 
deeds could not be concealed while living, and || to it as he can; and 1 humbly submit to him 
that an authentic record would carry down to the || whether he had not better so amend—or rather, 


latest posterity his loathsome memory. Hence 


so modify—his resolution that we may invite the 


they determined that he should neither falsify the |! President of the United States to visit this body, 


and be himself the instrument by which this 
stain on our proceedings should be removed. | 
would propose such an amendment myself; but 
as I would be compelled to vote against the rego. 
lution even so amended, I am afraid it would not 
be courteous to adopt such acourse. But I again 
recommend to the honorable Senator to think of 
the matter, and give his roceeding the shape I 
propose. The Senator, I see, signifies his dis. 
sent, and I fear we must swallow the dose as he 
has prepared it; but hoping that my suggestion 
=~ be favorably received, I had this morning 

before coming here, carried out the whole scene 
in my own mind. : 

I had imagined the Senate convened; the mem. 
bers in their seats; our faithful Secretary at his 

ost. Theapproach of the President is announced, 

mmediately our Sergeant-at-Arms, a very grave 
and discreet person, who each day so clearly and 
audibly announces, ‘‘Message from the House of 
Representatives,’’ &c., &c., &c., takes his station 
at the door, and, in a distinct and firm tone, crieg 
out, ** The President of the United States.”” Ho 
enters. We rise from our seats, joy glistening 
in the eyes of his friends, dismay pictured on the 
countenances of his opponents. He traverses 
the room with a firm step and dignified air. You 
rise from your seat, sir, and receive him with 
that grace and urbanity which so eminently dis- 
tinguish you; you salute him with affectionate 
complacence. e answers your salutations with 
kindness and dignity. All eyes are fixed on you 
and him; and, more favored than other mortals, 
our vision is blessed at the same moment with 
the setting and the rising sun. 

The Pap nares of reception passed over, 
and the le attending it terminated, a solemn 
silence prevails. You slowly rise from your seat; 
the-President does the same. You pause fora 
moment, and cannot conceal the emotions which 
the affecting scene gives rise to; you are, how- 
ever, at last composed, and you address the Pres- 
ident in these words: 

‘*Sire: The Senate of the United States have 
imposed on me the most agreeable duty of an- 
nouncing to you the object which has induced 
them to request your presence in their Chamber. 
Deeply impressed with the value of your services 
in the field and the cabinet; convinced that, under 
Divine Providence, you have rendered more ser- 
vices to mankind ‘ than any other mortal who has ever 
lived in the tide of times,’* ey are anxious to show 
their devotion to your person, and their sensi- 
bility to your fame. It is with grief my are 
under the necessity of saying that there is found 
on their journal a resolution of this body which 
is unworthy of them and of you. That resolu- 
tion declares that the Senate differ in opinion with 
you on the lawfulness and constitutionality of one 
of your public acts—a declaration, sir, which they 
had no authority to make, and which is untrue, 
inasmuch as it disscnts from the opinion of you, 
the wisest and the best. The Senate have re- 
solved that it shall be expunged from their jour- 
nals, as a warning to posterity that this branch 
of the Legislature shall, in all time hereafter, keep 
within its constitutional powers, and express no 
opinion on any act of the Chief Magistrate. The 
Senate have considered that it would be more 
ew to you, and more conformable to prece- 

ents drawn from the purest periods of British 
history, that you should expanse this odious reso- 
lution with your own hand. The manner in which 
the expurgation should be effected is left entirely 
to your discretion. To erase the resolution by 
drawing black lines around it is the mode pre- 
ferred by many of your friends, and particularly 
by that distinguished and high-minded body, the 

irginia Legislature. I present, you, sir, this 
pen, that it may, in your own hand, avenge your 
wrongs, and shall only further say that this is the 
happiest and proudest moment of my life. Jt is 
glory enough for any one man.”’ ; 

Sir, I had also run out the gracious answer 
which the President would have made t0 this 
loyal and affectionate address, but I felt I was 
treading on ground which I could not approach, 
und I therefore abandoned it. 

I think it scarcely kind of the Senator from 
Missouri to deprive the world of the interesting 
poh mes AS he 6S fo Eo Ms MR Lest Me ae A a 


* Vide Mr. Benton’s speech. 
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oan so royal in its precedent, and so val- | 
ow inthe eases which the example would 
afford to the cause of freedom and legislative in- 
dependence. I hope he will yet reconsider the 
matter, and, if we are to have the process applied 
to our journals, give us the pure, unadulterated, 
Ep lish practice on the subject. : 
ut I must leave these pleasant contemplations, 
and return to the ment. And I contend that, 
even admitting all the reasoning offered in sup- 
ort of the resolution proposed, still we have no 
authority to do the act which the Senate is called 
on to do, because the journal which it is proposed 
to blot and deface is not our eee but that of 
a former Congress. I think I have conclusively 
shown that we have no power over our own jour- 
nal after it is made up; and I am not to be under- 
stood as in any respect abandoning the ground 
assumed in relation to it. But all the reasoning 
which established that propositior. acquires an 
increased force when brought tou bear on the pres- 
ent question. Some embarrassment is created 
in the mind, on the first view of this matter, from 
an idea which commonly prevails, of the Senate 
being a permanent body, and that its journals, 
from its creation up to this time, belong to it in 
that character. But it is evident this position is 
only true when applied to the Senate in its erec- 
utive capacity. In discharging its legislative func- 
tions it has a limited existence. It can only act | 
for two years at a time, and, at the end of that 
period which terminates a Congress, its legisla- 
tive powers terminate as those of the House of 
Representatives do. When it meets a House of 
Representatives whose whole number is oe 
elected, it meets that body with the one third o 
its members also newly elected, and both form a 
new Congress, and are not a continuation of the 
receding one. The longer term of service of the 
fensters does not-affect the duration of the Legis- 
lature to which they are fleputed, nor destroy its 
distinctive character. They are members of sev- 
eral Congresses, but several Congresses do not 
enter into and merge in a continuous Senate. 
The Constitution of the United States vests the 
national legislative powers in a Congress com- 
posed of a Senate and House of Representatives, 
not in the Senate and House of Representatives. 
I contend, therefore, sir, that the Senate of the 
United States stands precisely in the same rela- 
tion to the legislative journals of a former Con- 
gress as the House of Representatives does; and 
that, if the present House of Representatives has 
no authority to alter or deface the journal of that 
branch of the Legislature of the ‘T'wenty-Third 
Congress, this body cannot touch the journal of 
the Senate which toriaed a part of it. We are 
the keepers, sir, not the owners of the volume 
which contains the proceedings of that Legisla- 
ture. Is it possible, sir, the extravagant propo- 
sition will be maintained that the journals of the 
Senate of 1790 belong to the Senate of 1836, and 
that they have the power to change or obliterate 
what is written in them, or destroy them alto- 
gether at their pleasure? And yet that proposi- 
tion must be maintained to justify the act now 
proposed to be done. Far from being our prop- 
erty, they are that of the people of the United 
States; and you have just as much right to order, 
by a resolution of the Senate, that one of the na- 
tional frigates should be altered or destroyed, or 
one of the fortifications of the country dismantled, 
as you have to touch the records of a former Sen- 
ate. Did there exist a law of Congress makin 
it a penal offense to alter or deface the journal o 
either House of Congress, and our Secretary, who 
might commit this act by your order, should be 
indicted for it, I deny that he could successfully 
plead the mandate he received from you as a jus- 
tification. If he offered such a plea, and it was 
demurred to, I hazard little in saying that, in case 
the matter were carried before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, they would hold he had no 
valid authority for what he had done. 
(Mr. Porter having here become exhausted, 
® motion was made, and unanimously carried, to 
postpone the subject under debate. ] 


On resuming his remarks on the following da 

Mr. PORTER said: I am quite sensible of and 
grateful to the Senate for the indulgence which it 
extended to me yesterday, and I feel that the best 
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return I can make for its kindness is to condense 
as much as possible what I have further to say 
on the question now under consideration. 

In the observations I had the honor to offer to | 
the Senate yesterday, I touched on all the argu- | 
ments offered by the Senator from Missouri which | 
related to our power to expunge, save that which | 
he based on a precedent drawn from a former pro- | 
ceeding of this body. Sir, I am free to confess, | 
when the gentleman read the resolution which, 
by its language, affirms such a power, I never was 
more struck with astonishment in my life, and it 
was under the influence of an irresistible curios- 
ity that I asked the Senator the question I did, | 
and not from the intention of interrupting the 
train of his remarks. He rebuked me for the in- 
terruption justly, but gently, and I acquiesced in 
it. But when the honorable Senator further told 


me to beware resting the matter on so small a || 


point, ** or I might be blown up,”’ I felt prepared 
to join issue with him, and to show him that the | 
point is by no means a small one. On the con- | 
trary, the inquiry suggested a principle on which 
the — value of the case, as a precedent, de- | 
ends. | 
If the Senate, in the instance relied on, had 
determined they possessed the power to expunge 
from their journal an entry made on it, we should 
then have had the question submitted, whether | 
any example set by others could authorise us 
to surrender our clear and conscientious convic- 
tions of constitutional obligation. But the case 
does not impose any such necessity. 
its history? It is this: On the last day of a ses- 
sion of Congress, in the year 1806, a petition, 
or memorial, was presented from certain per- 
sons, then under conviction for offenses committed 
against the laws of the United States. This | 
memorial reflected strongly on the conduct of the 
Chief Magistrate, and its tenor was entered on 
the minutes. How long after the entry was made 
we do not know, but not many hours after, and 
on the same day in which the petition had been re- 


| 


it from the journal. This motion prevailed. The 


What is || 


ceived, a motion was made and carried toexpunge | 
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one, change, erase from, or add to, the record of 


| its proceedings of a former session? Never, sir. 


And so, in reason, and on the true principles of 
the Constitution, is the power of this body lim- 
ited. Its record, once made, becomes sacred; it 
is the property of the people, was intended for 
their protection, and you have no right to deface 
it. The Senator from Missouri was well aware 
of this objection to the precedent cited by him, 
and he endeavored skillfully to evade it by say- 
ing that at all events we could not deny that it 
| was acomplete answer to our argument, which 


|, assumed the constitutional duty of this House to 


| record all its proceedings. Here, said he, was a 


proceeding, and a proceeding not recorded. Sir, 
this is quite plausible, but, on a close examina- 


|, tion, it offers no real difficulty. The question 


| presented in the instance referred to was precisely 
that we have been debating for nearly two months 


|| or more this session, and that is, the right of this 


We who were in the 


_ body to reject a petition. 
| on the abolition memorials, and who 


minorit 


|| contended for their rejection, urged that we had 


|a right to refuse to consider them 
| them any place on our journals. Had we then 
| known of a peers we should have quoted 
| it in support of the position we assumed, for, by 
| erasing the memorial from the minutes, the then 
Senate declared that they were under no consti- 
| tutional obligation to receive it, nor to permit 
| any record of it to be preserved. 

ell, sir, I think the Senate decided correctly 
in the case to which [f have alluded; but the hon- 
orable Senator and those who voted with him to 
receive the petitions will, no doubt, consider the 
decision of the Senate of 1806 erroneous. If 
erroneous, itis no authority. If,on the contrary, 
it was a sound opinion, it establishes what I 
assert to be the true doctrine, namely, that the 
Senate have a right to refuse a petition, and are 
under no obligation to record it. The case cited, 
therefore, does in no respect conflict with the 
principles for which we who oppose this resolu- 
tion contend. All that is decided by it is, that 
the rejection of a petition is not such a proteed- 


and to deny 








confusion and hurry which always attend the 
transaction of business on the last night Con- 
gress sits, accounts fully for the inaccuracy of 
expression used in the resolution, as there was 
no journal until the entries made during the day 
were read over and sanctioned by the approbation 
of the Senate. Until that approbation is given, 
the acts of the Secretary are no more than min- 
utes of proceedings, over which the body has 
complete control; just as, in the same manner, 
the entries of a clerk of a court made during the 
day are subject to the revision and correction of 
the judge when read the following morning. Had 
not the Senate been about to adjourn that night, 
the measure was entirely gratuitous, as the cor- 
rection could have been made at the commence- 
ment of the next day’s sitting, when the minutes 
prepared by the Secretary were read over. 
did not, however, sit; and it is probable this 
method of getting rid of the obnoxious matter 
was preferred, as it was a period when party run 
high, and the step taken by the petitioners well 
calculated to excite the passions which belong to 
such times. Be this, however, as it may, it is 
obvious that whatever form the majority chose 
to give their resolution, their power over the 
matter was undisputed. 

I see some gentlemen dissent to this position. 
I consider it, however, perfectly sound. It can- 
not be, it is not true, that the secretary of a legis- 
lature or the clerk of a court has the right to place 
any matter he pleases on the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings, and that neither the judges, in the one 
case, nor the legislative body in the other, have 
the power to expunge from them what is im- 
properly placed there. It cannot be, it is not 
true, that if errors are committed by either they 
must remain, and cannot be corrected; all prac- 
tice and all reason are opposed to such a doctrine. 
But this control over the proceedings, before the 
journal of the clerk or secretary is made up and 
sanctioned, is totally different from the right 
claimed here to change or deface the record after 
itis complete. The court, ae its term, may 
correct any error into which it has fallen. Its 
minutes are under its control for the same time. 
But was it ever heard that it could, at a succeeding 





It | 


ing as should be placed on the journals. But, 
Mr. President, did it go the whole length for 
which the honorable Senator introduced it, I 
could not permhit, in a case of this kind, that it 
should control my actions. In constitutional 
questions we are not permitted to surrender our 
conscience to authority. It ought to have no guide 
but reason. The precedent in itself contains 
nothing to challenge approbation. It was done 
in haste. We have noevidence there was any— 
we know there could not have been much—debate 
on it the last night of the session. It was passed 
by a small majority in a very thin Senate. It 
was a complete party vote, in high party times. 
To make such a proceeding decisive of a question 
of this magnitude would be to place the Consti- 
tution of the country at the mercy of every faction 
which by turns may get possession of a majority 
in Congress. 

I have already said that I do not consider it 
made the slightest difference in the question be- 
fore us, whether the resolution of the Senate, 
which it is proposed to expunge, was constitu- 
tional or otherwise. In my judgment the obliga- 
tion imposed on us to keep a record of it is pre- 
cisely the same, be its character what itmay. The 
Constitution makes no distinction; and where it 
does not distinguish, we cannot. But as I do not 
agree with the Senator from Missouri that the 
Senate, in the instance alluded to, either did in- 
justice tu the President, or improperly exercised 
the powers vested in it, I beg leave to makea few 
observations on the leading proposition by which 
this charge of injustice and assumption of power 
was supposed to be established. e exercised, 
it is said, on the occasion complained of, judicial, 
not legislative power, and we condemned the Pres- 
ident of the United States when he was not ac- 
cused, and we did so without even hearing his 
defense. 

If all this be true, ‘‘ the head and front of our 
offending” is certainly very considerable; but I 
apprehend it requires no very great ability to 
dive that it has no foundation whatever. We 
did not, on the occasion alluded to, exercise ju- 
dicial power, and therefore we neither tried nor 
condemned the President. 
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Although the legislative, executive, and judicial 
wers Sakasi be the Constitution of the 
nited States on the Senate be in theory distinct, 
et cases are constantly arising in which the 
action of the body in its several capacities is im- 
riously demanded on the very same matter. 
This is inevitable; for as the powers conferred 
extend to the person who acts as well as the 
thing which is acted on, it is impossible, in legis- 
lating on the one, or in sitting in judgment on the 
other, to avoid deciding on matters which are 
common to both. The exercise of judicial author- 
ity in one aspect presents an exception to this 
principle. In the investigation which belongs to 
ita prominent and controlling inquiry is as to the 
witention with which the act was committed. An 
examination of this kind can only be gone into 
by the Senate when sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment; but, with this single exception, I maintain 
that this body, in its legislative and in its execu- 
tive capacity, can §° into an investigation of the 
legality of acts, and their tendency, just as freely 
as if no judicial authority was conferred on it. 
Were it otherwise, its legislative power would be 
most injuriously oie e executive por- 
tion could not be beneficially exercised. Indeed, 
it is only necessary to have the contrary prin- 
ciple established, and the Chief Magistrate would 
pet a power in his hands which would enable 
im effectually to put a stop to all legislation on 
matters in regard to which he thought proper to 
resort to the exercise of Executive authority. 
But, if I understand the Constitution rightly, it 
was not intended the legislative functions of this 
body should be placed under the control of any 
other branch of the Government. My reading 
of it is, that in the use of them it is not more 
confined in its sphere, nor less free in its action, 
than the House of Representatives. 

See, Mr. President, to what consequences the 
contrary doctrine would lead. Congress is almost 
constantly passing laws which require the exer- 
cise of Executive authority to carry them into 
effect; the President construes them according to 
his judgment, and executesthem. The Legisla- 
ture e the matter into consideration; they 
think he has assumed a power which the law did 
not confer, and the exercise of which is injurious 
to the public interests. A bill is introduced to 
correct the evil. Is the Senate estopped from act- 
ing on it, because, forsooth, it is compelled to 
look into the construction given by the President 
of the law, and finds that it differs in opinion 
from him? Can it extend no remedy for the 
mischief because he has done anes 

In an early period of the Federal legislation an | 
act was passed authorizing the President of the 
United States to remove from the public lands 
— who had settled there without permission. 

t was intended to operate on that class of per- 
sons vulgarly but emphatically called squatters. 
In the year 1806, I think, Mr. Jefferson enforced 








this law against a possession which Edward Liv- 
ingston had of a portion of the batture in front 
of the city of New Orleans. To this property | 
Mr. Livingston asserted title under a grant of the 
French Government to the Society of Jesuits. 
His right was contested by the city of New Or- 
Jeans and by proprietors of the lots in front of 
the river, holding under the same grant. It is 
not necessary to say, if it were easy to do so, 
which had the better title; it is enough to state 
that the property did not belong to the United 
States, and that the act of removal, however 
good the motives of the President—and I do not 
impeach them—was most illegal, and its opera- | 
tion oppressive in the extreme. An action was | 
heonght against Mr. Jefferson for this act, and | 
the cause dismissed for want of jurisdiction in 
the court, on the ground that the trespass was | 
committed in Louisiana, and the trespasser lived | 
in Virginia. Now, L ask if Mr. Livingston had | 
applied, as.well he might, to Congress for com- | 


pensation for the great pecuniary losses which he | 
sustained by this act of the President, could the | 

face acted on the bill for affording re- | 
lief, because it must necessarily have decided | 
that the President had done an act, in the lan- | 


uage of the resolution of the Senate, ** not con- | 


Senate not 


erred by the Constitution and laws, but in dero- 
gation of both.”’ 
If gentlemen on the other side say it could not 
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have acted on such a bill, because it must have 
decided on a matter which might thereafter come 
before it on an umeneneneet for the act, I leave 
the correctness of the answer to be decided by the 
American people, without any comment of mine. 
And if their answer be that it could have consti- 
tutionally passed such a law, I inquire what dif- 
ference there is between deciding that an act of 
the President was contrary to law, and giving 
relief for it, and making a declaration to the same 
effect in the shape of a resolution? 

The contest between the present Chief Magis- 
trate and the Bank of the United States is nearer 
to our own times, and offers an example equally 
illustrative of the ground I assume. By its char- 
ter, the United States mange to place with it in 
deposit the publicmoneys. The President thought 
he had the power to withdraw them whenever he 
pleased, and withoutany cause save his own pleas- 
ure. The Senate think differently; and without 
stopping to inquire which party is right, I ask 
could not a ball have been constitutionally passed 
here to compel them to be replaced, because, in 
our sn they had been illegally, and conse- 
quently unconstitutionally removed? I suppose 
it will hardly be contended it could not. If it 
could, have we not the power to declare the ille- 
gality, by a resolution, in the hope that it will 
induce the Chief Magistrate to reconsider his act 
and restore the deposits? It requires sharper 
optics than mine to see the difference. 

We need not stop here, sir. Let us follow this 
matter into the exercise of that executive power 
which the Constitution has conferred on us. In- 
dividuals while holding high offices are sometimes 
nominated to the Senate for others. The manner 
in which they have discharged their duties in the 
placed filled by them is often and of necessity a 
matter of rigid and severe inquiry. Acts have to 
be sifted and examined, and a judgment formed 
on them, to enable us to decide whether it is pro- 
per to give our consent to the nominee occupying 
ahigh station. The investigation must, therefore, 
be often carried to actions which, if committed 
with a bad motive, might subject the officer to 
impeachment. Such a case has occurred, and 
our authority and bounden duty to go into such 
aeean have never, as I know, been questioned, 
although it is manifest the same matters, in rela- 
tion to the same person, may come before us in 
a judicial capacity. " 

Sir, this limitation, which now, for the first 
time in our history, is super to be placed on 
the legislative power of the Senate, is a pregnant 
sign of the paevesin notions of the day. The 
duties which this body have to perform in the ca- 
pacity in which it passed this resolution, are just 
as important and as sacred as those neonees. to 
it in its judicial or executive character. ith 
the opinions entertained by its members, they 
could not, without sacrificing their conscience at 
the shrines of ease and expediency, have refrained 
from the declaration they made in relation to the 
conduct of the Executive in removing the de- 
posits. That measure filled them with a profound 
and, I will add, a just alarm. In their view of 
the matter, they saw a great assumption of power 
on the part of the Chief Magistrate, and they 
could not be blind to the fact that the tendency 
of public opinion was, and I am sorry to say 
still is, to surrender all authority to the hands of 
the Executive; to look to him, and to him only, 
as an index which is to point to what is useful 
and what is honorable in policy and in legisla- 
tion. Had they consulted their own convenience 
theircourse was plain; it was to bow to the storm, 
and trust that ae a less popular man was at the 
head of the Government, the healthy action of 
all its several departments would be restored. 
But they took lessons from a purer source, and, 
I trust, a higher wisdom. Experience had taught 
them that in free Governments dangerous prece- 
dents are always set by peprier men; because it 
is they and they only who can create a delusion 
which will permit them to be set. They knew 
with what fatal effect this example would be cited 
in after times as a justification of still greater 
stretches of authority; and they determined at 
all hazards to resist it to the utmost of their 
ability. For one, I rejoice that they did so; the 
gratitude of their country awaits them; and 
terity will do that justice to their acts and their 


motives which party spirit now refuses to 
tothem, Far too humble myself to connect hin 
tory with my name, I fondly indulge the ho 
that the position I occupied at that moment will 
attach me in some degree to it, as one of those 
who stood manfully in the breach in the unequal 
battle which was fought for the Constitution, I 
desire no higher praise, and would ask no prouder 
epitaph to be engraven on my tomb. 

We have been required, in this debate, to toe the 
mark, and the meee has been expressed that, after 
having denounced the President during the ges. 
sion of 1834, stigmatized his conduct, and misrep. 
resented his actions, we wili not how take shelter 
under the defense that we did not mean to impute 
bad motives to his acts, and merely intended to 
express an abstract opinion on the Cokie of 
hisacts. This hope, so far as Iam concerned, I 
am fully prepared to gratify. I am ready tocome 
up to the line I advanced to them, and defend it, 
And I say that during the whole of that debate, 
I do not recollect any charge of corruption or in- 
tentional violation of the Constitution charged on 
the President of the United States. His acts re. 
moving the deposits, and displacing the Secretary 
of the Treasury, were denounced, it is true, and 
in strong terms; the unlawful assumption of au- 
thority was exposed in wey point of view in 
which it was susceptible, and the pernicious tend- 
ency of the precedent set was painted in vivid 
colors. This is my recollection of the debate. | 
do not pretend to say that, in the heat of it, ex- 
pressions of another-kind may not have casuall 
dropped, but such was its general tenor, and 
have no remembrance of its being carried further. 
As to my own opinions, I can speak with great 
exactness, for I think ndw of the whole matter 

recisely as I thought then. I did not then be- 
ieve, and I do not now believe, that the Chief 
Seger was impelled by any,corrupt motive, 
or that he thought, when committing those acts 
we found fault with, that he was violating the 
Constitution and laws; and the little I said on the 
subject, for I was then a new member here, dis- 
tinctly expressed this conviction. 

But I considered the conduct of the President 
wrong. I believed that neither the Constitution 
nor the law authorized him to interfere as he did 
with the public Treasury, and so thinking I did 
not hesitate to say so, and sustain my opinions 
by my vote. The thought never crossed my mind 
that I was prejudging his case, if he had been 
impeached; nor can I now see the slightest rea- 
son for alleging that I did. And I cannot help 
remarking that they who press such an idea pay 
a poor compliment to the President, when they 
contend that whoever differs with him in opinion 
as to the legality of his acts, necessarily ascribe 
to him bad motives for them, and decide the 
question of guilt, which we would have to try if 
we were in the exercise of our judicial functions. 

But when the Senator from Missouri was 
about to bring forward this motion for expung- 
ing, I marvel he did not carry his attention to 
another resolution which is to be found on the 
journals of the Senate, and which, according to 
the doctrines he labors to establish, is in as great 
a degree a violation of the Constitution as that 
selected by him. I allude to that passed by this 
body in relation to the late Postmaster General 
Barry) at the close of the session of 1834. 

hat the Senate may see the perfect analogy be- 
tween the two cases, I shall bring them in juxta- 

osition. That which relates to the President is 
in these words: 

‘Resolved, That the President, in the late executive pro- 
ceedings in relation to the revenue, has assumed upon 


himself authority and power not conferred by the Consti- 
tution and laws, but in derogation of Loth.” 


That which regarded Mr. Barry is as follows: 


« That it is and admitted that la 
aes aa enent ae at different banks by 
the Postmaster General in order to make up the deficiency 
in the means of carrying on the business of the Post Office 
eet authority given apenas nah wea 
w mone <a the anna of the United States, all such 
contracts for loans by the Postmaster are illegal and void. 

Now I cannot see any the slightest difference 
between these cases, and I defy the most subtle 
intellect to show him they can be dis ar 


a on examining 
given on that case, we do not find it was a party 
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yote. Far from it; it was the unanimous voice 
of the Senate, and the vote of the Senator from 
Missouri stands recorded among the number. 
Well, may I not ask if it was a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States to vote that 
General Jackson had exercised a power not con- 
ferred on him by law, was it not an equal viola- 
tion of it to vote that Mr. Barry had acted con- 
trary to law? Do the names make any difference? 
Or is it that the action which is constitutional in 
regard to a Postmaster General becomesa heinous 
offense when committed against one clothed with 
the power and ve by the popularity of the 
President of the United States? I trustnot. But 
still it is left to gentlemen who are now prepared 
to expunge this resolution because it prejudges 
General Jackson, to explain why they voted for 
that against Mr, Barry which equally prejudged 
him. They must also explain why they leave 
the latter resolution untouched on the journals, 
and expunge the former. Is it because they voted 
for that against the Postmaster that it is sacred ? 
or has slow repentance not yet reached them? 
It has been said that the most ignorant man may 
ask a question which the wisest cannot answer; 
and I apprehend they will find themselves pretty 
much in that condition in relation to these inter- 
. rogatories. 

The Senator from Missouri, however, who 
takes time by the forelock, has anticipated this 
objection, and has given his explanation. He 
says the vote was forced on him, and, finding 
himself compelled to act in this unconstitutional 
way, he conceived that he was in no respect sanc- 
tioning the course which the Senate pursued; that 
a negative vote would have odaltied. the jurisdic- 
tion just as much as an affirmative one, ithout 
in the slightest respect impugning the sincerity 
of this declaration, and giving it full effect, I must 
still remark that though it may sustain the con- 
sistency of the Senator, it still leaves the precedent 
in all its original force, as the construction of 
laws, or the deductions to be made from the acts 
of legislative bodies, can be in no respect affected 
by the declarations of individual members of their 
views or motives in concurring in them. And I 
must also say that J should think it is a very 
good reason to vote against a resolution or law 
that I believed it to be unconstitutional. But, be 
this as it may, it only explains the vote of the 
Senator, and we have the sanction of all the rest 
of his friends for the constitutionality of our pro- 
ceeding. And at all events itis no justification 
for permitting the resolution in regard to Mr. 
ny to remain, and expunging that relating to 
the President. If either is to be effaced from our 
journal, I hope both will. If justice requires this 
act, let it be extended to the memory of him who 
has passed hence to another and better world, as 
well as to him who remains among us. Let the 
bounty of the honorable Senator extend to all 
similarly situated. I trust he will recollect 

“ That the self-same sun which shines upon a Court 

Hides not his visage from the cottage.”? 

I think I have shown that the Constitution of 
the country will be violated if we adopt the reso- 
lution of the honorable Senator, and I hope I have 
satisfactorily answered the principal reasons pre- 
sented by him in support of it. 

The remaining portion of the honorable Sena- 
tor’s speech was devoted to two subjects: a pan- 
egyric on General Jackson, and a vituperation of 
the late Bank of the United States. The rele- 
vancy of either or both these matters to the ques- 
tion now before us, he will excuse me for saying 
is not exactly seen by me, and I might well pass 

em by; but a few observations before I close, 
on some of the topics he advanced, will, I trust, 

be pardoned. 

nd first, as to the praises which the Senator 
has dealt out with such an overflowing hand to 
the President, I have to say that I no fault 





































ating their weaknesses and magnifying their vir- 
tues. With the perfect consciousness of this 
tendency of my own nature, I can make great 
allowance for what J consider the extravagant 
praise which the Senator has bestowed on the 
present Chief Magistrate. But, after making all 
concessions of this kind, I cannot help thinking 
the gentleman from Missouri has pushed the mat- 
ter a little too far; that he has even stretched 
beyond its due extent the old maxim, 
** Lay it on thick, and some will stick.”’ 

It is, perhaps, rash in me to say so. The hon- 
orable Senator is skilled in matters of this kind, 
but I just submit to him whether he did not set 
all the laws of probability (at least) at defiance, 
when he said that ‘* General Jackson had ren- 
dered more benefit to mankind than all the poli- 
ticians that ever existed.’’ 

Mr. BENTON here said he had been misun- 
derstood; that he said ‘‘all the hack politicians 
who had ever lived.’’ 

Mr. PORTER. Ifthe Senator so limited his 
remark I donotgainsay it. On the the contrary, 
it has my entire assent. There is no class of 
men for whom I have a more thorough contempt 
—no, not my contempt; they are not worthy of 
it—there are no men for whom I have a more 
intense pity than I have for those who come under 
the denomination of hack politicians. They are 
a miserable race generally, lost toall honor, truth, 
and patriotism, who sell themselves for office, 
and when they obtain it, use place and station to 
plunder more successfully the people they have 
deceived. With such men I would not compare 
General Jackson for a moment; but I think, on 
reflection, the Senator from Missouri will see that 
I was not mistaken, and that in the warmth of 
his eulogium, he did carry his comparison to the 
extent I have stated. Such are my notes of his 
speech. 

Mr. BENTON said the Senator from Louisiana 
might so understand his remarks. 

Mr. PORTER. Well, with that permission 
I proceed to comment on the compliment paid 
to the President; and looking back, I find that 
Solon was a politician; Aristides was a politician; 
Pericles was a politician; Cicero was a politician; 
John Hampden (a name never to be mentioned 
in a temple of freedom without reverence and 
gratitude) was a politician; Lord Chatham was a 
politician; John Hancock, Benjamin Franklin, 
and Thomas Jefferson were politicians. And 
with these names come a crowd of recollections 
which force me to think that Solon, afd Aristi- 
des, and Pericles, and Cicero, and John Hamp- 
den, and Lord Chatham, and Hancock, and 
Jefferson, and Franklin taken altogether, have 
rendered just as much service to mankind as General 
Jackson, and a little more. 

In making these remarks, Iam not to be under- 
stood as wishing to detract from the reputation 
of the President. He has many qualities I re- 
spect, and he has rendered important services to 
his country. No one admires more than I do his 
indomitable will, strong native sagacity, and that 
almost sublime energy with which he pursues 
and generally attains his purpose. I appreciate, 
too, at its just value, the unshaken attachment he 
displays to his friends, though the virtue be, as 
I admit it is, more fitted for the ornament of pri- 
vate than of public life. But close along side of 
these strong points of character lie defects which 
{ fear will be painfully felt and long seen in their 
untoward influence on public prosperity. But 
this is an ungrateful theme, which | have no de- 
sire to pursue, and I return to the remaining 
portion of the subject. 

I am sure the Senate will pardon me for not 
following the argument I am replying to through 
the minute examination given by it to the affaus 
of the United States Bank. I see no use in war- 


with them. They proceed, no doubt, from the || ring with the dead. The party in power have 

strong partiality which the gentleman from Mis- || destroyed the bank on their respo ty, and I 

ane feels os their object;and his friendship, and || leave to them the pleasure and advan of a 
es he 


, takes to manifest it, are matters en- 
tirely personal to himself. It would be the less 
excusable in me to complain of this failing, as it is 
rary t there kangely ia sagpenié In spite of 
everything I can do, [ find the utmost difficul t 

in ts in those to, whom dam attached. 
My self-love gets interested in sustaining them 


— mortem examination. I shall not assist at it. 
f I had the wish todo so, I have not the knowl- 
edge to enable me to meet the Senator on so in- 
tricate and confused a field. He has, with great 
industry, made himeelf master of a variety of 
facts of which I have no know , still less of 
those by which his statements might be explained 
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or the incorrectness of the views he has taken 
exhibited. Indeed, such is the absorbing atten- 
tion which the Senator from Missouri has given 
to this same great monster, the Bank of the United 
States, that l apprehend there is no man in the 
Republic, except the President of the bank, who 
is able to give answers to all the objections and 
charges which the fertile imagination of the hon- . 
orable member can at any moment conjure up. 
I would, therefore, suggest to him that great ad- 
wanes would accrue to the Republic if he 
would, in some way or other, have a regular dis- 
cussion with the parent of mischief, Old Nick him- 
self, in regard to the former transactions of the 
bank. They might play the game by letter, as 
that of chess is sometimes done, or what would, 
perhaps, be better, they could meet at some half- 
way place, and each limiting himself to half an 
hour at a time, (I should consider this clause in 
the agreement very important,) they might, at the 
end of five or six months, end the matter quite 
as satisfactorily as the theological contests of a 
similar character we sometimes hear of generally 
terminate—that is, the auditors would come awa 
with their heads confused, their passions heated, 
and their original prepossessions confirmed. 

Of this matter loon only state the impression 
pean on my mind by all I have seen and 

eard on this question, and the conviction I 
express has, at all events, this recommendation, 
that it comes from one who has never had any 
connection with the bank in any way whatever, 
and whose judgment is not clouded by the recol- 
lection either of favors received or favors refused. 
I say, then, in all sincerity, that nothing has yet 
come under my consideration to induce me to 
think that the Bank of the United States was not 
wisely and honestly conducted, and I am con- 
vinced that its operations were most useful and 
salutary to the nation. It gave us a sound cur- 
rency, and it regulated exchanges with a success 
until then unknown, and which, if we have not 
reached that point already, we must soon cease 
toenjoy. No institution, withits power, which 
ever existed, so studiously abstained from all 
interference with either national or State politics, 
up to the time when it pleased those opposed to 
it to raise the war-cry of party, and to denounce 
it to the public, instead of calling it before a 
court of justice, where, according to the terms 
of its charter, all violations of it were to be tried. 
I shall not attempt to characterize what it did 
afterwards; that must be judged by others; but I 
fear we are still too near the hheate scenes which 
this contest has given rise to to judge of it 
correctly. Dragged from its legal and constita- 
tional judges, and arraigned before the American 
people, it had no choice as to the place or mode 
of defense. It had no alternative but to submit 
in silence to all the imputations heaped on it, or 
to meet them by denial and proof. That it may 
have sometimes overstepped the limits of defense 
by assailing its opponents, may be true; and that 
its language may not have been always as guarded 
as policy would have dictated, is pemeee equally 
true, norisitimportant. The fault lies with those 
by whom the irregular and unconstitutional as- 
sault was first made, and much is to be pardoned 
to the feelings such a proceeding produced. It 
is very easy for the physician who stands by the 
side of the victim who is racked to tell him that 
his complaints must be courteous and his cries 
gentle; but this species of forbearance, like man 
other virtues, it is much less difficult to p 
about than practicé. 

Nor have I seen any proof that it abused ita 
power at the time when, from the wide-spread 
alarm which filled the community on the removal 
of the deposits, a total want of confidence in 
pecuniary matters seized on the public mind; and 
this has again and again been shown. The con- 
traction of its discounts was not r than the 
removal of the deposits warranted, and the neces- 
sity for transmitting its funds from poems ot 
to those nearer home, where it was with 
@ pressure, without the imputation of unworthy 
motives, accounts for the facts which the 
referred to. 

And there is just as 
to the motives attributed to the members on this 
floor who are opposed to the measures taken by 
the President in relation to the bank. I am 





a mistake in regard. 
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really almost tempted to get out of humor with 
the Senator from Missourt at the small compli- 
ment he pays to our common sense, when he 
asserts that the course pursued by us was 
prompted by the hope of influencing elections 
and promoting party ends. I beg the Senator to 
understand that, deferring to him, as I am sure 
ail on this side of the House readily would, to 
his superior skill in electioneering, and to a 
knowledge of all topics by which the passions 
and prejudices of the multitude can be inflamed, 
we were not quite so ignorant of these things as 
to ever flatter ourselves the bank could be made 
poe with the people. Reason and experience 
th taught us another lesson. 

We knew perfect! 
this kind never could be acceptable to the mass. 
Banks always must be disliked by them, because 
the benefits which they confer on society are indi- 
rect, and the philosophy of theirutility out of com- 
mon reach, while the advantages whic a confer 
on the owners of them are great and palpable; and 
odious because they are exclusive. e knew all 
this, and if we had not known it, experience had 
taught us the lesson. We saw the old Bank of 
the United States, which was wisely conducted, 
which had given us a sound currency, and whose 
whole operations had been beneficial to society — 
we saw it prostrated before public clamor and 
public prejudice, and that, too, at the moment we 
were about entering on war with one of the most 
powerful nations on earth, when its assistance 
was most important to the fiscal operations of the 
Government. We knew that all the causes which 
produced this result were in active operation again, 
and we foresaw just as well as our nts did, 
that the same conclusion was extremely probable. 
There was no difference in our perception of this 
matter, though there was a wide difference in our 
view of the consequences. We saw distress and 
ruin to society in the measure, and we resisted it 
without any regard to its effect on our popularity. 
They either did not see them, or, if they did see, 
they disregarded oo: I wish we had been false 
prophets. I would with cheerfulness give up the 
praise of wisdom and foresight, to avert the 
swarm of evils which this measure of the Admin- 
istration is about to bring on the country, or 
rather which it has already brought on the coun- 





ry. 

We clearly foresaw what would take place, and 
we as distinctly warned gentlemen on the other 
side of the inevitable derangement of the currency 
which must follow the measures they were pursu- 
ing. Weentreated them tolook back on the events 
which ensued on the refusal, in 1811, to charter the 
old bank; to reflect on the destruction of credit and 
prostration of morals which flowed from the mul- 
tiplication of State banks soon after that period; 
to remember how at least one third of the prop- 
erty of the country had changed hands in the 
space of a few years; and to think how many 
families had been reduced from affluence to pov- 
erty by similar measures. We beseeched them 
to look at those things, but we beseeched in vain. 
The then Secretary of the Treasury told us State 
banks could furnish as good or better cwrrency than 
the United States Bank. The President indorsed 
the statement. The Senator from Missouri talked 
of his metallic currency, and the golden age which 
was approaching; and, under these errors and 
misconceptions the work of mischief was done. 

But now, when all these delusions have passed, 
or are rapidiy passing away, js it not meet and 
proper that we should, from the eminence on 
which we stand, look at the full extent of the evil 
which is approaching us? We may draw from 
the pastand present some salutary lessons for the 
future. 

I shall not fatigue the Senate by going back to 
that period of our history at the close of the rev- 
olutionary war, when there was such a rapid de- 


preciation of the value of the currency, though it: 


furnishes strong examples to illustrate the views 
L entertain of this matter, I-content myself with 
reealling the attention of the Senate to the cir- 
cumstances which preceded, accompanied, and 


followed, the destruction of the first National: 


Bank; and I am greatly mistaken if the parallel 

between the condition of the country now with 

what it was then will not be found complete. 
Previous to the expiration of the charter of the 


well that an institution of 
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first Bank of the United States, the currency of 
the country was in a very sound state, and it 
continued so up to that period, and for a short 
time after. The States, however, soon began to 
charter institutions of their own, and between 
1811 and 1813, a considerable addition was made 
to the circulation. In 1816, it became excessive. 
During all this period the country bore the ex- 
ternal marks of prosperity; trade flourished, land, 
slaves, houses and lots, and all other species of 
property, rose in value. Realestate, which could 

ave been bought in 1810 for ten dollars an acre, 
in 1816 sold for eighty and one hundred dollars. 
I remember the time well, sir; the universal pros- 
perity of the country was the theme of every 


man’s tongue, and speculation’run riot in its | 


magnificent schemes. But these things are sub- 
ject to laws as certain as anything else in this 
world. There isa point beyond which you can- 
not carry them. The bubble, when inflated too 
much, bursts. In 1817 and 1818 the reduction 
in the circulation commenced. It was at first 
slow and ce and its effects scarcely per- 
ceptible. Each day, however, rendered them 
more apparent, when, in 1819, the circulation 
being by fifty-nine per cent. less than that of 1815, 
there ensued a pecuniary distress which has never 
been exceeded in any country. Every article of 
commerce, land, slaves, houses, fell as far below 
their real value as they had before risen beyond 
it. The most enormous sacrifices were made at 
public and more sales; and — one was aston- 
ished, for they could not account for such achange 
in the general prosperity. They are all accounted 
for by these naked facts: in 1813 the circulation 
of the country was seventy million dollars; in 1815, 
one hundred and ten millions; in 1819, forty-five 
millions. It was not property that had risen in 
1815, it was money that heals depebelatedy and it 
was the greater value of it, produced by its scarci- 
ty in 1819, that made that property fall in price. 

I have taken these facts from the report of the 
then Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. Crawford,) 
and they may be relied on. There can be no 
mistake in the deduction I make from them. 

It would seem as if all experience was lost on 
us. We again see the same extraordinary rise 
in the price of everything which is an object of 
sale. Every one, as heretofore, is expatiating 
on the universal prosperity, and there are no 
bounds to the imaginations in which men indulge 
in these matters. But our situation is just the 
same as it was in the other times | have been 
speaking of. 

In 1830, our circulation was sixty-one million 
dollars. In January, 1835, or rather in June, 
1834, it was one hundred and three million dollars. 
In 1836, it cannot be less than one hundred and 
twenty millions. An increase of sixty millions of 
dollars in six years! I give the facts from the 
official returns made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. They come, itis true, no lower down 
than 1835. But if we take the average increase 
for two or three years before that time, and reflect 
on the enormous rise of property since, (a sure 
indication of an unhealthy circulation,) we must 
be satisfied that there has been more than seven- 
teen millions added to the circulation within the 
last sixteen months, and that one hundred and 
twenty millions is below rather than above the real 
estimate. 

You see, therefore, at a glance, the causes of 
the present state of things; and who cannot also 
see at a glance how itis to end? Ifthe evil could 
be checked now, and the reduction be slow and 
gradual, we might escape the consequences which 
time has inevitably in store for us under any other 
policy. But, sir, far from expecting this, I look 
to an increase of the disease. It appears to me 
inevitable. A universal madness has taken pos- 
session of the public mind. Within the last four 
months I have heard of augmentations of bankin 
capital, proposed or passed, to the amount o 
fifty million dollars, and more I am told are pro- 
jecting; so that we may expect to see this sys- 
tem continuing until it breaks and falls from its 
own weight and nitude. In the present state 
of things, the States are all interested to increase 
the circulation of their own banks, and prevent 
that of their neighbors, Indeed, we already see 
symptoms of a war of legislation, (the result 
of jealousy,) by which they are attempting to 
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restrain the notes of banks in other States from 
passing within their limits. 

This deplorable state of things must yet get 
worse; and well might the Senator from Mis. 
souri i it in the colors he did a few days 
ago. e could not overcharge this picture—a 
picture rendered more painful to contemplate, b 
the recollection of our condition before the war 
was waged on the Bank of the United States, 
For sixteen —_ it regulated the currency of the 
country, with a wisdom and success of which 
there is no parallel. We threw it away, and we 
see what we have got in its place. Al the pro- 
jects of regulating and checking the excess of 

nk emissions by law, refusing to receive at 
your Treasury their notes of a less sum than 
eee. dollars, will have no more effect than 
would a bucket full of earth thrown into the Mis- 
sissippi to stop its current. And as to pushing 
gold and silver into circulation when you have 

ve hundred and fifty banks interested in gather- 
ing it all up and supplying its place with their 
notes, that is equally impracticable; a cheap and 
a dear currency never can exist together; the 
former always destroys the latter. Having no 
power by the Constitution to interfere directly 
with the State legislation in this matter, I see 
that the country is destined to go through the 
same scenes of agitation and suffering which it 
did previous to the operation of the late Bank of 
the United States. After the evils have come to 
a —_— when they can no longer be endured, we 
shall have another national bank, and not until 
then. But I submit if it would not have been as 
well to prevent this state of things two years 
ago? I inquire, what good has been, or can be 
attained, ‘oe the people through this fear- 
ful trial? Five or six years hence will be the 
time to get an answer to these questions. 

Sir, it affords me no consolation for all the 
calamities which I see approaching that we are 
told the people of the United States have approved 
of all the acts of the President in relation to the 
bank. If they had, I could not surrender my 
impressions; but I have seen no evidence of the 
fact. It is inferred from his reélection, and from 
a majority of his friends being found in Congress. 
But I[ protest inst any such a fallacy being 
received as proof of their approval. I believe, on 
the contrary, that the President was reélected, 
and is now sustained in spite of the removal of the 
deposits, not in consequence of that act. When I 
came here two yeafs ago, I conversed in private 
with none of his friends who did not regret the 
step, though they were unwilling to abandon 
him for what they conceived an honest error. 
These friends still sustain him, because, with his 
defects and mistakes, they prefer him to those 
whomight take his place. Thisis the true ground, 
not that taken in argument. By such reasoning 
as has been offered on this floor every President 
who is reélected has done no wrong, nor fallen 
into any error; he is infallible. It is a pure 
sophism to assert that the reélection of any man 
argues an approval of each of his acts. It is on! 
evidence that, taking them all, good and bad, 
together, the people accept him. 

have much more to say, but the state of my 
health forbids me to go further, and I conclude 
by again returning my thanks to the Senate for 
the attention with which they have honored me. 





MEETINGS OF CONGRESS. 


SPEECH OF HON, R. H. GOLDSBOROUGH, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In Senate, June 27, 1836, 


On the Veto Message of the President on the bill regulating 
the time of sitting of Congress. 


| Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH asked the attention 
of the Senate for a moment only, as he was well 
aware at this late period of the session, that the 
request was a great one; he would give his con- 
struction of the Constitation in relation to the 
question before them with studied brevity and 
Pe topic saomene tes a new — has en 

most , esca attention of comment- 
ators; pat got reason—whether considered 43 
perfectly obvious, or as not important enough to 
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pact 
engage them—he would not undertake to decide; 
of this the Senate were convinced, that it was a 
subject wholly free from all party feelings, or 
from any other sinister influence that could mis- 
jead the mind. Nothing could be further from 
the expectation of those who voted for this bill, 
than an idea of violating the Constitation, or in- 
fringing upon Executive prerogative; and the 
frankness, the conciliating temper, together with 
the concluding sentence of the veto message, 
afford unquestionable evidence of the good spirit 
that moved the Executive. 

The President in his message, has quoted those 

rts of the Constitution which he thinks bear 
upon this subject, and has arranged them in suc- 
cession; it will be useful, and will facilitate con- 
straction if we examine and remark the location 
of these quoted sections of the Constitution, and 
see their bearing. The first quotation is from the 
frst article in the Constitution, which treats of 
the two Houses of Congress, and the conclusion 
of the fifth section refers to the several powers of 
each House. The next section, in the same 
article, which is quoted, refers to the joint powers 
of the two Houses. The first says that * neither 
House, during the session of Congress, shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting.”” 

The obvious design of this section is, to keep 
the two houses together, both as to time and 
place, pending their session. The next quotation 
is from that section of the same article which 
prescribes the course that bills shall take in Con- 
gress before they become laws, as well as the 
course of every order, resolution, or vote, to 
which the concurrence of the two Houses is ne- 
cessary, and is in the following words: ‘* Every 
order, resolution, or vote, to which the concur- 
rence of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be neces , (except on a question of ad- 
journment,) shall be ees to the President of 

the United States,’”’ &c., and shall be subject to 
his approbation or disapprobation, as bills are. 

Thus this section regulating the course of bills 
in Congress, as well as all resolutions, orders, or 
votes, which require the concurrent vote of both 
Houses, provides that they shall be presented to 
the President for his approbation or disapproba- 
tion, but excepts the question of adjournment 
from that course. They who framed the Consti- 
tution, having in the previous section provided 
that, pending the session of Congress, the two 
Houses should not have the power to adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to another place than 
that in which they shall be sitting, excepted this 
question of adjournment, thus arranged, from the 
— course of other joint acts of the two 

ouses; thus making the application of this ex- 
ception of the question of adjournmeni, directly 
and naturally, to the foregoing adjournment, 
pending the session. But the President, in his veto 
message, contends that the question of adjourn- 
ment is not a matter of legislation, and rests it 
upon this clause in the Constitution; and there I 
think, with res 1 deference, is the error in 
the me » viz., making the exception of ad- 
Journment in the clause stated universal in its 
application instead of special to adjournments, 
pending the session. 

The power of regulating the sessions of Con- 
gress by law seems to be an incidental and neces- 
sary power. a the sessions of Congress 
are in regulated by law. The commence- 
ment of the sessions is prescribed by the highest 
law, the Consitution, empowering Congress to 
change it by law if they think proper; and the 
termination of a Congress is also prescribed by 
law: the doubt arises exclusively upon regulating 
the first session of Congress, which is always the 
long session. The bill now — consideration 
‘akes away no power from a future Congress, as 
rst seasion of every succeeding Congress, shal 

session of i 8 
be the second Monday in May, unless Congress 
shall at any such session, by joint resolution, 
otherwise provide.” If it is thought, therefore, 
of Conger of the coun and the convenes 
=e require session 8 
be limited by law Calees ihe Gopaghens tn geaaion 
the time should find it to provide other- 
necessary to pre 
Wise, shall it be prohibited to Congress to effect 






















the question of adjournmentis excepted from being 


presented to the President for his approbation, 


as all other resolutions, orders, or votes are, which 
require a concurrent vote of both Houses? This 
would seem to be a strained construction, and 
more particularly as a much more natural and 
direct application of that exemption has been 
shown to the adjournments authorized during a 
session. 

The next quoted section of the Constitution is 
from the article relating to the Executive, and is 
the third section, which treats on the regular and 
eventful power of the Executive. It is in these 
words: 

“‘ He (the President} may, on extraordinary occasions 
eonvene both Houses, or either of them, and, in case of 
disagreement_between them with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
shail think proper,” &c. 

From this section the President, in his veto 
message, concludes that the proposal to fix a day 
by law, to be binding in all future time, unless 
changed by consent of both Houses of Congress, 
is **to take away the contingent power of the 
Executive, which, in anticipated cases, is vested 
in him.’? Here, again, I think the President 
generalizes too much in his construction. 
examine this section closely, we shall find both 
its grammatical and legal construction in exact 
concurrence. The part of the third section of the 
second article quoted is one sentence, where all 
its parts have a direct reference to each other, 
and to nothing else. In enumerating the eventual 
or contingent powers of the Executive, it states, 
that ‘* he may, on extraordinary occasions, con- 
vene both Houses, or either of them,’’ and then 
goes on, in the same breath, to say, “in case of 

isagreement between them in respect to the time 
of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such 
time as he pleases,’’ evidently confining this 
power to the convention of both Houses *‘ on 
extraordinary occasions’”’—where, as experience 
has shown, it would be much more lhkely to 
anticipate that its use would be necessary. 

By thus confining the exercise of this contingent 

ower of interfering in adjournments (grammat- 
1eally and by every principle of construction, as 
I have done) to the special cases referred to, 
and with which it is placed in immediate rela- 
ne the a Executive power is left 
untouched, and no fear of its invasion remains; 
and that such is the true construction I cannot 
hesitate to adopt. With these views, I am con- 
strained to dissent from the veto. 

I would say a word upon the policy of this law 
if it was admissible at this time, as I'am con- 
vinced that these extremely protracted sessions 
of Congress are injurious; and must eventually, 
if persisted in, drive those men from Congress 
who are most fit and best qualified to be there. 
But I do not consider this question now before 
us; the policy of this law has been decided by a 
large majority of both Houses, and is conceded 
by the Executive; the only question before you 
is that which is presented by the veto, and which 
has been spread upon your journals, the constitu- 
tional question, and on that we are alone called to 
decide. Any other course would involve an ab- 
surdity; for suppose a Senator here, who, object- 
ing to the policy of the law, but entirely clear as 
to its constitutionality, opposed its passage, the 
President returns the law with a constitutional 
objection alone, admitting its sound policy. If 
such Senator, confident that the law is constitu- 
tional, still perseveres to decide on his opinion 
of its policy, which is already decided on and 
admitted, he sustains the veto in effect, though 
he condemns and opposes it in opinion; and the 
express object of the veto, in presenting the Pres- 
ident’s special objections to a law for considera- 
tion, fails. 


INDEPENDENCE OF TEXAS. 
REMARKS OF HON.S.L. SOUTHARD, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In Senate, July 1, 1836, 


On the Resolution of the Committee on Foreign Relations 


respecting Texas. 
Mr. SOUTHARD said: 
Mr. Paeswent: The opinion and wishes ex- 







If we || 


this good and this convenience merely because || pressed 
| Carnoun 
| the vote is taken. I am willing to give my assent 
| to the resolution presented for our consideration 
, by the Committee on Foreign Relations, and also 


Senate. 


en a 





by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
{ tadute me to say a few words before 


to the amendment offered by the Senator from 


| South Carolina, [Mr. Preston.] They may be 


| 


oe by the events which have occurred, and 


y the case as it appears before us; but I am not 
willing to proceed further nor bind myself to any 
ultimate course on the subject. We are too igno- 
rant of the existing condition of Texas in man 
respects, and have too slight materials on which 


| to form an estimate of her future prospects, to 
| justify us, in our capacity as Senators, in. pro- 
| nouncing a decision that may implicate the in- 


| terests of this nation with hers. 


| 


| 
| 
i 


| sound policy will permit. 














Both in the 
principles avowed in the report of the committee, 
and in the conclusion at which it arrives in the 
resolution, we go quite as far as prudence and 
Even they may lead 
us, at no distant day, into difficulties of which our 


| excited sympathies and ardent feelings do not, at 


this moment, take proper cognizance. 

I am not prepared to unite in the general ex- 

ression of a belief that the independence of Texas 
1s secured, and her struggle over. It seems to 
me impossible that this can be the case. Texas 
may—she probably will—at some period, per- 
haps not remote, establish her independence on 
a foundation which Mexico cannot shake. She 
has temptations to offer to enterprise, ambition, 
and avarice, to the better and the baser passions 
of our nature, which may draw to her very effi- 
cient aid in her conflict, and will probably carry 
her triumphantly through it. But I cannot per- 
suade myself that the contest will not be renewed; 
and that Mexico will make no effort to reduce the 
rebellious province, and restore the State of Texas 
to the confederacy. If she should not, it will be 
one of the most extraordinary facts in the history 
of human society, and in the separation of States 
and nations. It seems to me incredible, when I 
reflect on the previous condition of that province, 
on the effects which must result from quietly 
yielding her independence, and on the population 
and wealth of the nation. No, sir, Santa Anna 
is not Mexico. His army was not the strength 
of that nation. She still has men and money— 
Bravos and Urreas—and it will not be long before 
we hear of them in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment, and at the head of armies, advancing 
upon Texas. I can found no opinion or act on 
the belief that there is an end of the conflict. 

But I should not have risen to express these 
notions, if I had not understood the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] to declare that 
he regarded the acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of Texas as important, and principally 
important because it pre the way for the 
speedy admission of that State as a member of 
our Union, and that he looked anxiously to that 
event, as conducing to a proper balance of power 
and to the perpetuation of our institutions. i 
am not now prepared to oo an opinion on 
that question—a question which all must foresee 
will embrace interests as wide as our Union, and 
as lasting in their consequences as the freedom 
which our institutions secure. When it shall be 
necessarily presented to me, I shall endeavor to 
meet it in a manner suited to its magnitude and 
to the vital interests which it involves; but I will 
not, on the present resolution, anticipate it, nor 
can I ean: inference, as to my decision upon 
it, to be drawn from the vote which I now give. 
That vote is upon this resolution alone, and con- 
fined to it, founded upon principles sustained by 
the laws of nations, upon the unvarying practice 
of our Government, and bs 97 the facts as they 
are now known to exist. It relates to the inde- 

endence of Texas, not to the admission of 
Texas into this Union. The a nea of a 
one, at the r time, may justified 1; the 
other may be found to be‘ opposed by the highest 
and strongest considerations of interest and duty. 
I discuss neither at this time; nor am I willing 
that the remarks of the Senator should lead, ir 
or out of this Chamber, to the inference that 
all those who vote for the resolution concur 
with him in opinion. The question which he 
has started should be left perfectly open and 
free. 
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Failure of Fortification Bill—Mr. Evans. 
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FAILURE OF FORTIFICATION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON.GEORGE EVANS, 
OF MAINE, 
Iw rue Hovse or Representatives, 
January 23, 1836, 


Jn relation to the failure of the bill making appropriations 
for fortifications at the Jast session of Congress. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
following resolution, offered by Mr. Apams on 
Friday last: 

Resolved, ‘That so much of the message of the President 
of the United States to Congress, at the commencement of 
the present session, as relates to the failure, at the last 
session of Congress, of the bill containing the ordinary 
appropriation for fortifications, be referred to a select com- 
mittee, with instructions to inquire into, and report to the 
— the cause and circumstances of the failure of this 

ail. 

Mr. EVANS addressed the House. He was 
very glad, (he said,) after several unsuccessful 
efforts, at length to have been recognized by the 
Speaker. It would have been much more agree- 
able to him to have said several days ago what 
he now proposed to say upon the subject under 
discussion; but all his attempts to obtain the floor 
had been fruitless. Indeed, he had begun to fear 
that he should fail altogether, for he hal petasined 
evident indications that this debate was not much 
longer to be permitted. He warned his friends 
who had a wish to be heard that the time allotted 
them was short; and he apprised the majority of 
the House, such at least as did not already know 
it, that they would soon be called upon to wield 
that convenient instrument for suppressing freedom 
of debate, now so frequently resorted to—the 
previous question—to arrest the further discussion 
of the topicsinvolved inthe resolution. He availed 
himself, therefore, while he could, of the oppor- 
tunity tosubmita few remarks upon them; though 
to do so, and to say what he was about to say, 
was painful to him in a high degree. 

The subject which has already engrossed the 
attention of the House for several days, (said 
Mr. E.,) whatever range it may take, or what- 
ever space fill, had an exceedingly humble origin. 
It sprung, ostensibly at least, from an inconsider- 
able paragraph in one of the newspapers of the 
city, which an honorable member from New 
York [Mr. Camuretenc] deemed of sufficient 
consequence, as it related to himself personally, 
to bring to the notice of the House. The charge 
which he conceived to be made none himself 
was by no means a new one, and the repetition 
of it at this time would scarcely have attracted 
any additional notice, if the honorable member 
had not deemed it suitable to invest it with some 
importance, and to found upon it the novel meas- 
ure peceees by the honorable mover of this 
resolution. The important measures for the in- 
terest and welfare of the whole country, which 
are required at our hands, must stand still; the 
embargo which we have been so frequently told 
hangs over the great commercial city which he 
represents, must continue yet longer; public and 
private business both must give place, in order 
that the honorable member, upon whose Atlan- 
tean shoulders the Government seems to rest, 
might have the opportunity of attempting to free 
himself from charges neither new in themselves 
nor supported by new evidence, and now put 
forth in a paper which he affects to hold in great 
contempt. Ihe gentleman has been indulged 
with the opportunity which he sought; and with 
what success he has met it the House have wit- 
nessed. Such was apparently the origin of the 
weighty matters we are considering. | was one 
of those who voted with the majority, thereby 
separating from mostof those with whom I usually 
act, in giving permission to the honorable mem- 
ber from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams)] to intro- 
duce this resolution. I did so with the distinct 
perception that the resolution had been previously 
prepared and was offered in close connection with, 
and. founded upon, the remarks of the member 
from New York; and I thought I could not be mis- 
taken in the belief that it was a matter arranged 
and concerted between the honorable gentlemen. 
I could not, therefore, be in doubt as to the mt 
of the geatleman, nor as to the character of "the 
report which might emanate from the select com- 








mittee contemplated in the resolution, should one | 


be appointed. I knew it was an object I could 
not approve, and that it would be a report which 
would not have my concurrence. Nevertheless, 
I voted to admit the gentleman’s proposition— 
useless though it was, extraordinary henah it was. 
[ did so, simply because I would not be seen 
shrinking, or in a position which might be repre- 
sented as shrinking, from such a discussion or 
investigation as I perceived to be challenged. 
Gentlemen may have it, so far as my consent 
oes, just so long as they desire it. Let me not 
e eeaale however, for a moment, as inti- 
mating that the minority on that occasion, who 
voted against the introduction of this resolution, 
are to be supposed, in the smallest degree, or 
under any circumstances, capable of shrinking 
from -. discussion or inquiry suitable to be en- 
tertained. I doubt not, sir, their motives were 
far higher, and will commend themselves much 
more to the approbation of the country, than 
will the purposes had in view by those who have 
sought this discussion. Sincerely desirous of 
promoting the public business, and seeing the 
utter uselessness, and worse than uselessness, of 
such a peu y they were ready to do their 
duty to the country, regardless of all imputations 
which might be cast upon them, and every mis- 
representation of their motives. Such sentiments 
were highly honorable to my friends, and I feel 
the force of them fully. But, at the same time, 
sir, I could not but erreees the position in which 
we were placed; and, at a time when upright mo- 
tives are little appreciated, I knew how easily 
we might be made to bear the responsibility or 
the odium of thwarting and suppressing investi- 
ation for political and party purposes. For one, 
was, though not desirous, yet willing to meet 
this matter, here or elsewhere. 
The fortification bill of the last session failed; 
everybody knows it. How it failed is of exceed- 
ingly little consequence; but as qperseey does 
not know it, I have no desire to keep back that 
information, let the effect of it be what it may. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Camsre- 
inant apdoauens to avoid the question presented 
upon this resolution, and to turn the debate in a 
new direction. He says, ‘* the true issue is, not 
who defeated the ordinary fortification bill last 
session, but who defeated the appropriation of 
$3,000,000,’’ which was inserted in it by a vote 
of the House. This is the question which he has 
chiefly spoken to; and all the precedents which 
he cities are only for the purpose of showing that 
the form in which the $3,000,000 were appro- 
priated was not justly liable to the objections 
made to it. Is the gentleman conscious that the 
charge against the Senate, of having defeated the 
bill, cannot be maintained? And is he, therefore, 
solicitous of raising a new question—of presenting 
a new issue? Is it a question anywhere mooted, 
who defeated the grant of $3,000,000? Certainly 
not. Do not the Senate now claim it as a merit? 
Does anybody deny it? Does not everybody 
know that the House was readu, far too ready, to 
vote the money? Sir, it is no question who 
defeated the $3,000,000, and the gentleman has 
labored to little purpose in proving what is no- 
where denied. As to whether the Senate ought 
or ought not to have voted the money in con- 
currence with the House, I shall have very little, 
if anything, to say in the course of my remarks; 
nor shall I enter at all into a discussion of our 
relations with France. When the proper period 
arrives to speak our sentiments on that interesting 
topic, I may be inclined to do so; but at present 
my business lies with the honorable member 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] with the res- 
olution he has offered, and with the speech he 
has made; and I propose “to join conclusions”’ 
with him upon several of the matters he has 
brought into the diseussion. Sir, almost every- 
thing connected with this subject is novel and 
extraordinary. It is true,a bill of great import- 
ance failed to become a law at the last session of 
Congress; that is not an unusual occurrence. It 
happens at the close of every Congress that bilis 
| fail of being finally passed. It happened at the 

last Congress in relation to several, which, if not 
of equal importance with the fortification bill, 
were yet of very great consequence to the coun- 
try. It would have happened to others also, if 


that making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic er had not been to a 
an omnibus, to take up all the wayfaring and the 
tardy. And yet, often as this has occurred, it 
has never before been thought a fit occasion for 
Executive interference, nor for investigation by a 
subsequent Congress. The movement in relation 
to it is altogether unprecedented, and the purposes 
to be gained do not lie very deeply concealed 
Where it originated I know not, but the occasion 
seems to be seized upon as a very fitting one to 
throw an additional responsibility upon one 
branch of the Government, in relation to which 
the feelings of the President have not, I believe 
been much disguised. ; 

It is, in my judgment, very extraordinary that 
the President should have regarded it his duty to 
introduce this subject into his message in ‘the 
terms he has used. His duty lies with such bills 
as Congress send to him for approval, and with 
those only. He can have no just interference with 
the legislation of Congress; and upon what ground 
does it stand that he can inspect the. journals of 
the House, examine the unfinished business, and 
undertake to arraign before the country, or before 
their successors, either or both Houses for neg. 
lect of duty? What proper object, connected 
with the administration of the Government, is to 
be promoted by it? What purpose is to be gained? 
Was it to bring the weight of the Executive arm 
to bear upon the independence of that branch of 
the Legislature which it is known he does not 

with very especial favor? Whether such an 
object be a fit one for the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation to pursue, I leave for others’ considera- 
tion. And if the reference to this subject in the 
message was strange and extraordinary, the intro- 
duction of it to the House is no less so. An in- 
quiry into the doings or the omissions of a pre- 
one Legislature! For what purpose? To what 
end? If we may do so in regard to one Congress, 
why may we notas to all which have preceded us? 
If we may vindicate the reputation on the one 
hand, or impugn the motives on the other, of the 
last legislative body which assembled here, and 
it be an object worthy to engage our attention, 
where will our labors of that description proba- 
bly terminate? Far better for the country will it 
be that we now perform our own duties, than to 
employ ourselves in the vain inquiry why our 
precresaess did not perform theirs. The mem- 
er from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] manifested 
unusual indignation in reference to the message 
sent by the Senate on the last night of the ses- 
sion, nemending the House of the report of con- 
ferees upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses respecting the fortification bill; he found 
no precedent for such a proceeding. He had ex- 
amined the journals of Congress from the organ- 
ization of the Federal Government, and of the 
British Parliament for I know not how many cen- 
turies; and he called upon the Speaker, all the 
members of the House, old and young, to say 
whether they had ever heard of such an indignity 
offered by one branch of a legislative body to the 
other? Allow me, sir, to inquire of the honora- 
ble member if, in the course of his very profitable 
and interesting researches, he discovered a prece- 
dent for such a resolution as he has now offered? 
If not, I presume, upon reflection, he will not con- 
sider the want of a precedent merely so entirely ob- 
jectionable as he seemed to regard it. His reso- 
lution, like the mane he reprobates, will stand 
alone—unprecedented in the past, and, I trust, 
unsupported by anything in the future. 

But, sir, most extraordinary of all, most un- 
expected, were the speech of the honorable mem- 
ber and the objects avowed to be sought by the 
proposed inquiry. *« To restore harmony between 
the Houses!’’? Such was the declared purpose. 
What an adaptation of means to ends! To re- 
store harmony, to promote a good understanding 
by charging, in the bitterest terms, gross derelic- 
tion of duty upon the Senate, and individual mem- 
bers of it with little short of treason. Such were 
the pacific means which the honorable member 
deemed suitable to employ ‘‘'to restore harmony. 
Early in his remarks the gentleman found himself 
transgressing a rule well understood, and hitherto 
generally observed; a rule whose purpose 1s to 
preserve harmony—which interdicts any allusion 


in one branch to what has been said or done in 
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the other. He declared, upon his responsibility 
before the House, and upon higher responsibilit 

than any he can owe to this House, that he woul 
observe, not merely the letter, but the spirit of 
the rwle. In what manner this promise was re- 
deemed we have witnessed, He ‘ would trans- 
fer the location of the place where these things 
had happened from the Senate of the United 
States to the office of the National Intelligencer,”’ 
and then quoting, with literal fidelity, expres- 
sions used in a debate of the Senate, he proceeded 
to comment upon them in a tone which I forbear 
to characterize. On the following day the gen- 
tleman interrupted the remarks, pungent and 
conclusive as they were, of the honorable mem- 
ber from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,] ‘‘ to explain.” 
In what he had said the day before he alluded to 
no individual whatever—he had no person in his 
mind; he only ‘‘ personified a sentimeni;” and to 
that personification he addressed himself. Such 
was the explanation. — Now, sir, it is not for me 
to question the sincerity of the gentleman, how- 
ever difficult I arr find it to comprehend the 
distinction which he attempts. But I must be 
ermitted to say if he was not replying to what 
fad been said in the Senate, if he had no refer- 
ence to particular members of it, in his own lan- 
guage ‘‘all that eloquence was gratuitous, and 
all thatindignation wastefully squandered away;”’ 
and I may add, too, the time of this House was 
also wastefully squandered away. He either 
had reference, and pointed reference, too, to a dis- 
tinguished member of that body, or he had not. 
If he had, then he violated as well the rules of 
the House as his promise to observe them in let- 
ter and in spirit. If he had not, then was his 
speech an effusion of unmeaning bombast, aimed 
at nothing, seremenering nothing, proving noth- 
ing but the ill-suppressed feelings which prompt- 
edit. The great business of the nation must 
stop to allow the gentleman to run a tilt against 
“‘ the personification of a sentiment;’’ and the House 
exhibits the disgraceful spectacle of boisterous 
applause at his fancied success in overthrowing 

a “‘ personified sentiment!”’ 

Mr. enn the honorable member, if I do 
not wholly misunderstand him, charges the Sen- 
ate with the failure of the bill at the last session, 
containing the ordinary appropriations for forti- 
fications; and, under this general head, he enters 
into several specifications. He complains of the 
temper of the Senate; of its indecorum and disre- 
spect to the House, manifested by its prompt 
rejection of the three million appropriation, ‘ with 
but little debate;’’ of its adherence to that rejection, 
and of its message to the House in the last 
moments of its existence, reminding it of the 
report of conferees, by which the bill could even 
then have been saved. He goes further: he 
assigns motives, and degrading motives, too, for 
the action of the Senate, or rather of ** those who 
lead it,” and he finds matter for grave complaint 
and accusation, and for holding that body re- 
sponsible to the country for the failure of the bill 
in question. How widely different the same 
he age appear to different minds! We are all 
lable to be swayed by passion and prejudice; 
and no truth is more generally acknowledged 
than that the powers of the intellect—the reason— 
the understanding—are susceptible of the greatest 
influence and the grossest perversion from the 
ualities of the heart. Now, sir, to my. mind, 
the particulars which the honorable gentleman 
has singed out as proof that the Senate are re- 
sponsible for the loss of the bill, are precisely 
ose which demonstrate incontrovertibly their ex- 
treme solicitude and desire to pass:it. What, in 
few words, is the history of that bill? It passed 
e House some weeks before the close of the 
Session, in the usual form, making the ordinary 
“ppropriations. Every attempt to increase the 
sums appropriated by it was voted down by the 
Majority of the House, under the lead of the 
friends of the Administration. We of the minority 
struggled for larger means of defense, but in vain. 
The bill went to the Senate. Large and import- 
ant additions were made to it there, under the 
,Tecommendation and estimates, as is understood, 
/ of the Executive Departments; and the bill passed, 
) and was returned to the House. So far, surely, 
\ the Senate. are not responsible for defeating the 
ry appropriation for fortifications and 





means of defense. Their control over the bill 
had ceased. It rested with the House, and the 
House alone, so far as Congress was concerned, 
whether it should become a law. It reposed 
more than a week quietly upon the Speaker’s table, 


and until the last day, and very near the last hour | 


of the existence of that Congress. b fore its 
slumbers were broken. At about eight o’clock 
in the evening of the 3d day of March, it was 
called up for consideration. No objection was 


raised to the amendments of the Senate, which | 


went to enlarge the sums to be expended in forti- 


fying exposed points of the country. But the | 


extraordinary and unlooked-for proposition was 


addition toa 
ated for specific objects, to be expended under 


the direction of the President, and at his discretion, | 


in the military and naval service. 
The minority of the House, opposed though 
they were to arming the President with the enor- 


mous and dangerous power—dangerous to the | 


peace of the country—which this grant of money 
would have conferred, yet contented themselves 
with a silent vote. The time was short. They 
were anxious that the bill should pass, and that 
other bills then pending should pass also. A 
single speech would have defeated the proposed 
amendment, but it would have defeated the bill 
also; hence no man raised his voice against it. 
We permitted it to go through the Committee of 
the Whole, and to pass the House, but we never 
approved it. We gave proof of the sincerity of 
our desire to provide the ordinary means for de- 
fense, in silently submitting to that extraordinary 
and, as we viewed it, alarming proposition. The 
bill went to the Senate. Objections were made to 
this appropriation in the particular form it stood, 
resting chiefly, if not entirely, upon a question 
of constitutional power as to appropriations so 
indefinite and unlimited, and applicable to no 


specific objects. ‘These objections, and the grounds || 
stood, were well known to the | 


upon which the 
ouse; and the House might have obviated them 
if it had been disposed. I do not say that the 
were or were not well founded. Ido not touch 
that point. It is enough for me that Senators, 
competent to judge, bound by their oath to sup- 
port the Constitution, regarded them as fatal ob- 
stacles. It was their province to determine for 
themselves. They had the same right, and lay 
under the same high obligations to exercise their 
judgments fairly and dispassionately, as pertained 
to the House; and there is no reason to doubt 
that they acted in obedience to their solemn con- 
victions of duty. That duty compelled them to 
disagree to the amendment of the House, and 
they fulfilled it promptly, and perhaps, as the 
mn says, ‘* with but little debate.’? The 
ouse then insisted upon its amendment. The 
next step of the Senate was to adhere to its dis- 
agreement, passing over the intermediate stage of 
insisting also. Why was this? Whatis the true 
reason for these prompt proceedings on the 
of the Senate? The gentleman sees in them 
nothing but disrespect, and indecorum, and inso- 
lence, and a determination to defeat the bill. More 
time should have been taken; debate should have 
been had; all the forms of parliamentary etiquette 
should have been ea} Why, sir, does not 
the honorable gentleman recollect that the hours, 
nay, the very minutes, of that Congress were 
numbered, and were fast wasting away? 

In addition to its business of legislation, the 
Senate was pressed with business of an execu- 
tive characted, and every moment of its time was 
actively employed. Wasthatan occasion to stand 
upon questions of mere punctilio and matters of 
idle ceremony? No, sir; the Senate, entertaining 
objections of a character which can never be aban- 
doned by men who respect themselves or deserve 
the respect of others, but which might have been 
obviated on the part of the House, lost none of 
the time, more valuable then than all the prece- 
dents of ceremony which the gentleman can find 
in his labored researches, in bringing the subject 
of disagreement to direct issue; and with all the 
‘* indecent haste’’ they are accused of, a confer- 
ence, the usual parliamentary mode of reconciling 
disagreeing votes, was not obtained seasonably 
to have reported, as is now contended, during the 
life of that Congress. To my mind these pro- 
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| their own justification. 


| Houses, would save it. 
| in this body, nor, as they feared, would be done, 
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ceedings manifest an earnest solicitude to save 
the bill rather than a willingness to defeat it. The 
Senate overlooked all minor considerations; dis- 
regarded all inferior and subordinate matters, in 


|| the great object of appropriating largely for works 
| of defense and security. They exposed them- 
selves to this very charge of precipitation and 


indecorum, or what under other circumstances 


_might be so considered, in their zeal to get the 


bill so framed as to be acceptable to both Houses. 
What could they do? Compelled to vote for an 


/amendment which they regarded as unconstitu- 


tional, and which they could not, therefore, under 


|| any circumstances, agree to; or to sec a measure 
made of a oO three million dollars, in | 
1 which had already been appropri- | 


they were anxious to adopt perish before their 
eyes, with no power to save it; how were they 
to act? The steps taken by them, standing in 
the emergency they did, were the only ones pos- 
sible by which the bill could have been rescued 


|| from the destruction that awaited it; and if they 
_ had been met by the House in a corresponding 


temper, it would have becomea law. Howit failed 
I shall consider presently. But, sir, ‘‘the message’ 
to which the gentleman refers, and upon which 
he has expended his warmest indignation—what 
was it? message from the Senate ** respectfully 
to remind the House of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference appointed on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses’’ in respect to the 
fortification bill. It may have been unusual and 
without precedent; Ido not dispute it. But that 
it was insolent and contemptuous towards the 
House, or was so designed, or so regarded, I 
If it was unusual and without 


| precedent, it was because the condition in which 


the business between the Houses stood was new 
and without precedent. Emergencies, extreme 
cases, make their own preeedents, and furnish 
hat was the condition 
of the bill to which the message referred ? 

The two Houses had disagreed in relation to 
the three millions. A committee of conference 
had been appointed. A report had been agreed 


| upon unanimously, as was then supposed, and 


which it was not doubted would be satisfactory 
to each House. The chairman of the committee 
of conference [Mr. CamBreenc] retained the 

apers, with a view of making the report to the 

louse first; after which it was to be sent to the 
Senate, and until thus sent the Senate had no 
power over it. A considerable time elapsed, and 
no intelligence was received by the Senate from 


| this branch. Few moments only remained. The 


bill was everywhere deemed of great importance. 
The report of the conferees, if adopted by the 
Nothing had been done 


upon the report of the conference. To meet a 
state of things so new, so unusual, so extraordi- 


| nary, demanded new and unprecedented proceed- 


ings. Deeply solicitous for the passage of the 
bill, the Senate, regardless of forms, not studious 


| of precise rules of ceremony, made a last effort 


for its safety. Surprised they doubtless were 
that the conferees on the part of the Elouse, who 
had so lately agreed in a report should fail to 
present it, and that no informatien should be 
afforded them of its final disposition, In this 
view of the matter, sir, I can perceive nothing in 
that message against which the gentleman has 
directed his sharpest indignation, but a respectful 
though earnest intimation that the Senate was 
ready to pass the bill in the shape which the 
conferees appointed by the House had agreed to 
recommend. They seed not do it until the papers 
should be sent to them. Where was the disrespect 
and the insolence of such an intimation? I con- 
fess, sir, | have not a perception keen enough to 
discern it, One sincerely searching for the truth 
unheated by other considerations, would not be 
very apt, I think, to discover it. . 

The honorable member has furnished us with 
a history of the introduction of the three million 
appropriation into the fortification bill. He says 
it was founded upon a resolution of the House 
unanimously adopted on the preceding day, in 
these words: 

‘Resolved, That in the opinion of this House the treat 
with France of the 4ih of July, 101, should ‘be woalavained . 
and its execution insisted un.” 


I perceive. nothing in this leading to hostili- 
ties, and requiring measures, and extraordinary 


- 
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measures, too, of defense. Yet it is said the appro- 
priation was consequent upon this resolution— 
growing out of it—part and parcel of it, and ab- 
solutely auccenety to give it efficiency. 

Mr. ADAMS hoped he should not be misrep- 
resented. He had not said so. He said the 
appropriation was proposed in consequence of the 


resolution unanimously adopted the preceding || 


day. 

Nir. EVANS. I shall not, sir, designedly mis- 
represent the gentleman. There is quite as much 
in the speech which I have before me, without 
misrepresentation, as can be maintained. The 
gentleman has said : 

“It was well known to every member of the House, and, 
he believed, to every person out of the House, that the ap- 
propriation of three millions was introduced in consequence 
of the vote on that resolution the night before. It was well 
known that the resolution, which finally passed by that vote, 
had been contested by a debate of several days immedi- 
ately before its passage, upon grounds that such a resolu- 
tion would occasion war. If you look to the journals of 
the House for the resolution which passed, and to the sev- 
eral resolutions proposed as substitutes for it, you will see 
that it was admitted with extreme reluctance by many 
members of the House; that it was ardently and persever- 
ingly contested, and upon the grounds that it would occa- 
sion a war, Under these circumstances, although the 
House were not of opinion that it would give just cause for 
war, still, how was it possible for a statesman, looking to 
the interests of our common country, not to see that these 
reasons, #0 pressed upon the consideration of the House, 
and, looking to the action of another Government, might 
have thattendency? The conduct of a foreign Government, 
to be predicated upon this act of our own, was matter of 
foresight and conjecture. There was misunderstanding 
and irritation between our Government and that of France. 
‘The members of the House who had resisted the passage 
of the resolution, intelligent and patriotic men, had urged 
the House against it; and all the tender sympathies of our 
nature, and all the sentiments of humanity in our bosoms, 
had been appealed to as warnings against that resolution. 
The image of war, in all its terrors and with all its calami- 
ties, had been held up before us, to deter the House from the 
assertion of the nation’s rights and of the nation’s honor 
contained in that resolution. Conscious that the resolution 
could not give any just cause of offense, the House did not 
believe that it would offend, or endanger the peace of the 
country; yet, in deference to the fears of the minority, and 
as an earnest of their sincerity in the determination to insist 
upon the execution of the treaty, it was deemed fitting that 
the country should put itself in an attitude of defense, to 
meet the worst ible contingency, and to sustain that 
resolution which they unanimously passed. These were 
the grounds upon which that item was introduced on the 
last day of the session. And why on the last day? Because 
it was only the night before that the unanimous vote had 
passed. In all the debate in the National Intelligencer, to 
which he had referred, there was no more trace of sucha 
resolution as having passed the House than if it had never 
existed.” 

Now, sir, Iam pot sensible that I misunder- 
stand or misrepresent the gentleman. He cer- 
tainly attributes the appropriation of three mil- 
lions to an apprehension somewhere existing 
that the adoption of the resolution might lead to 
measures requiring defense on our part—to a de- 
termination on the part of the House to sustain 
that resolution. The resolution was the ground- 
work, the basis of the appropriation. Sir, I take 
issue upon these assertions. The appropriation 
would have been moved, I doubt not, and agreed 
to, whatever resolution had been passed. The 
ee resolution was passed unanimously, not 

cause it looked to war, and involved contingent 
appropriations, but because it looked to peace, 
and was a rebuke on hostile designs. If it was 
not so designed and so to be regarded—if it en- 
folded within itself anything which might by 
possibility lead to war, and which demanded 
corresponding preparations, then I will say with 
my honorable friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Reep,] that we were deceived and betrayed into 
its support. We agreed to it as a measure of 
peace. The abandonment of the treaty nobod 
dréamed of. Even France had not intimated it. 
Hostile movements, or movements tending in any 
degree to hostilities, were never intended b us. 

e would not have moved an inch in that direc- 
tion; least of all would we have done anything 
to place the question of peace or war in the sole 
hand of the President. The resolution, there- 
fore, was not the foundation, I repeat, of the ap- 
propriation of three millions. It was not so 
understood, as the gentleman says it was, on all 
sides of the House. On the other hand, so far 
from being regarded as a ** consequence,”’ a ** con- 
summation of the resolution,” it was looked 
upon as tirectly ernest toit. A distinguished 
member from Virginia, [Mr. Gorpon,] who I re- 
gret is not now here, and who represented the 
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principles of the ancient Commonwealth with 
great ability, then said: 


‘* Yesterday the House had voted unanimously that there 
was no occasion to make war ; and now, just before the 


| moment of adjournment, the extraordinary proposition is 


| made to remove all the guards from the Treasury, and to 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 8 
| 
| 
| considered utterly inconsistent wit 
| 


| sented as having been the basis of it. 


ive up that and all the legislative power to the President, 

in order to carry on a war.’? 

The same sentiment prevailed among many 

members of that House. The appropriation was 
h the object and 

the spirit of that resolution, which is now repre- 

Nor, sir, 


| is the gentleman any more correct in the remark 


| that ‘* the resolution which finally passed by that vote 





| 


| fication of one which had been already offered, was 


| 
| 
! 


| 


| that such a resolution woul 


had been contested by a debate of several days 
immediately before its passage, upon grounds 
occasion war.”’ 
The truth is, the resolution which passed was 
hardly debated at all. It was scarcely resisted. 
The reference to the journals which the gentle- 


| man challenges does not bear him out. But this 


is a matter, sir, about which there need be no 
controversy. ‘The journals show the facts. On 
the 27th day of February the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs made a report, accompanied by these 
resolutions: 

1. “* Resolved, That it would be incompatible with the 
rights and honor of the United States further to negotiate 
in relation to the treaty entered into by France on the 4th 
of July, 1831, and that this House will insist on its execu- 
tion as ratified by both Governments. = 

2. ** Resolved, That contingent preparation ought to be 
made to meet any emergency growing out of our relations 
with France.” 

A minority of that committee made a separate 
report, offering no specific resolutions, but ex- 
pressing the sentiment that the execution of the 
treaty should be insisted on ‘‘ at all hazards,’’ 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Apams] then offered his resolutions, as sub- 
stitutes for those proposed by the committee, in 
these words: 

1. * Resolved, That the rights of the citizens of the 
United States to indemnity from the Government of France 
stipulated by the treaty concluded at Paris on the 4th of 
July, 1831, ought in no event to be sacrificed, abandoned, or 


inpaired, by any consent or acquiescence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

2. * Resolved, That if it be, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, compatible with the honor and 
interest of the United States, during the interval until the 
next session of Congress, to resume the negotiations be- 
tween the United States and France, he be requested todo 


80. 

3. * Resolved, That no legislative measure of a hostile 
character or tendency towards the French nation is neces- 
sary or expedient at this time.’’ 

These various resolutions and the reports from 
the committee were debated on Saturday, 28th 
February, and also on Monday, the 2d day of 
March; and these were the resolutions which, 
upon the one side or the other, were *‘ contested 
and resisted.” The animated debate to which the 
gentleman refers, and the spirited resistance, were 
not upon his resolution which nally passed—for 
it had not then been proposed; but it was to some 
of these, and chiefly to that which loeked to con- 
tingent preparations. Objections were made to 
the phraseology employed in the report and reso- 
lutions, The expression “at all hazards,’’ was 
regarded as minatory, and so also the words *‘in 
no event,’’ which occur in the first of the gentle- 
man’s proposed substitutes. Milder language 
was sought. Various unsatisfactory amendments 
and suggestions were offered, all going to soften 
down the asperities which were thought to exist 
in the language and spirit of the reports and res- 
olutions. Finally, at a late hour in the evening, 
the House having been in continued session four- 
teen hours, a new resolution, or perhaps a modi- 


debate occurred 


proposed. Very little, if any : 
t was unanimously 


upon it. None is reported. 
adopted with but two slight efforts to substitute 
others in its stead. These are the facts. They 
cannot be controverted. The House will now 
judge whether that resolution, which is asserted 
to have been the foundation of the appropriation 
of three millions, was debated and resisted several 
days, upon the ground that it would or might 
involve the nation in war—whether it was agreed 
to underany expectation thatit was to be followed 
up by measures for defense. As to the notice 
said to have been given by the chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Foreign. Affairs, [Mr. Campreienc,]} 
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that he should submit a motion for large contin. 

gent appropriations, | lay it out of thecase. Few 
_heardit. But what ofit? Was the House thereb 
| pledged to vote any appropriation he might choose 
|.to propose? Above all, was the Senate bound 

also to take notice, to know that it was the con. 
sequence, the consummation of our resolution, and 
despite their constitutional objections, to grant 
the money accordingly? Did the resolution which 
had been already adopted theyeby change its char. 
acter; and, from being pacific, become all at once 
belligerent, because the member from New York 
took upon him to give notice to the House of 
what he should propose? I repudiate all such 
conclusions, utterly, entirely. 

The honorable member (Mr. Apams] has pro- 
ceeded a step further. He impugns the motives of 
the Senate in withholding the three millions. 
Their proceedings upon the subject of our diff. 
culties with France at the last session were, he 
says, a ‘* do-nothing policy’’—a paralytic policy.” 
The unanimous resolution of the House was con- 
sidered ‘* a pungent, though tacit, rebuke of that 
policy ;’’ and if the appropriation had been agreed 
to, ‘*it would have made the Senate the unwilling 
accessory to implied censure upon its own quiet- 
ism under foreign wrong.’’ ‘* The system of the 
Senate’’ was, ‘‘ to do nothing.’’ A resolution had 
passed that body, unanimously, in these words: 

* Resolved, That it is inexpedient at present to adopt 
legislative measure in regard to the state of affairs between 
the United States and France.’? 

* This was,’’ says the gentleman, “a resolu- 
tion not only declining to do that which the 
President had recommended, to vindicate the 
rights and the honor of the nation, but posi- 
tively determining to do NoTHING, not even to 
express a sense of the wrongs which the coun- 
try was enduring from France. Such was the 
system of the Senate.’”’ Does the honorable 
‘member perceive upon whom his censures fall? 
Does he recollect that his new-found friends and 
allies, the leaders and supporters of the Admin- 
istration in that body, must come in for their 
share of responsibility, if any justly attaches to 
the proceedings of the Senate? Does he not re- 
member that ‘‘the system of the Senate” was 
unanimously adopted; that it was understood to 
have the concurrence and approbation of the Ex- 
ecutive himself; that it was approved by the offi- 
cial organ of the Administration, which has now 
become the chosen channel of communication of 
the gentleman’s own opinions? Does he forget 
that the presses throughout the country—party 
pe and others—held the language of appro- 

ation upon that proceeding of the Senate? What 
responsibility, then, I pray to know—whose in- 
dignation—had they any apprehension of incur- 
ring? A unanimous vote, for which each member 
was equally responsible, approved by all parties, 
complained of by none—what had they to fear? 
The load of reproach attempted to be thrown 
upon them falls upon broad shoulders. 

At what period of time, sir, may I ask the 
honorable member, did he make the discovery 
that so weighty a load of responsibility lay upon 
the Senate ? en did he find out ‘where the 
real sting of the three million appropriation lay?” 
Something was said about arguments which had 
been used elsewhere being the fruit of ‘* nine or 
ten months’ meditation.’”” What has ‘nine or 
ten months’ meditation” done for him, in the 
way of memory or argument? Does he forget 
what his own sentiments were at the last ses- 
sion, as to ‘* the do-nothi policy” of the Senate? 
Allow me, sir, to refresh his memory alittle. On 
the 7th of February, certain papers touching our 
relations with France were transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President. A discussion of consid- 
erable interest ensued. The gentleman gave his 
opinions at some length. I was so unfortunate a8 
to differ from him, and some words t be- 
tween us on that occasion. Among other things, 
the gentleman charged the Senate with ‘* dodging 
the sae ow nothing; at least, he was s0 
under and so reported. The tenor of his re- 
marks impressed every one with the belief that 
he was pre to go far, very far, in the sup- 

ort of Executive measures tending to hostili 

as bine pet oe ‘of Notte mon 
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what he had said before; but atleast he explained || reference to the Committee of the Whole on the || 


modified. As to the policy of the Senate, 
we) do-nothing policy,’’ what did he say? 
Having requested permission to explain, and 
having stated the circumstances under which he 
had charged the Senate with dodging the ques- 
tion, he proceeded: 

«That explanation he now wished to make, we 

ing all intention of anything disrespectful to the 
Senate. He disclaimed it in the most explicit manner; and 
had the debate proceeded, it had been his intention, ulti- 
mately, to recommend that the same course should be taken by 
the House. He should have recommended to the House to 
‘dodge the question’ for the present, in the existing state of 
our information. He thought the Senate had acted as was 
their duty to do ; and the conclusion to which they had unan- 
imously arrived was the conclusion which he should have 
been desirous that the House should adopt. But the Senate 
had acted; they had not gone to sicep on the state of our 
relations with France.” 

So much, sir, for that part of the gentleman’s 
remarks which goes to assign motives for the 

roceedings of the Senate, founded upon their 
reprehensible policy; and further I deem it un- 
necessary to reply. ea 

The gentleman had spoken of ‘‘ the imminent 
danger of war’’ which impended over the country 
at the close of the last session, and which he 
thinks justified and required contingent prepara- 
tions for defense. ‘* Imminent danger of war!” 
Was that indeed the condition of our affairs? 
Was it so understood? Did the gentleman him- 
self consider it in that light? The only real dan- 
ger of war which I re grew out of this 
very appropriation of tliree millions. If the power 
which this grant of money would have vested in 
the President had been conferred, I am by no 
means sure that we should not, at this very 
moment, have been in the midst of a war. But, 
sir, what did we think at that time upon this 
subject? Let me refer again to the remarks of 
the honorable gentleman, on the 14th February: 

“But, in conclusion, Mr. A. wished to give notice (if 
such a notice could be necessary) to all merchants of the 
_ United States, that there was not the slightest danger ; that 
anything which might, by possibility, lead to war, should 

from that House, or from the other branch of the 
egislature. He now said, upon his responsibility to the 
nation, that there was no danzer of anything being done by 
either House which might, by possibility, lead to war with 
France.” 

Now, sir, in such a state of things one would 
hardly suppose that the danger of war was very 
imminent. How was it at a still later period? 
The third resolution moved by the gentleman on 
the 27th of February doubtless expressed his own 
opinion at that time, which was, ‘‘ that no legis- 
lative measure of a hostile character or tendency 
towards the French nation is necessary or expedient 
at this time. 

T have already said that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs was made the same 
day. It became immediately a question what 
disposition should be made of the third resolution, 

position shot 
which had in view *‘ contingent preparations for 
defense?” The particular means of providing 
‘contingent preparations,’’ which the committee 
had in contemplation, we shall discover by re- 
ferring to their report. It is in these words: 

“The bill now before the House authorizing the sale of 
our stock in the Bank of the United States, would, if 
adopted, afford all the revenue necessary. The committee 
is of nee that the whole or a part of the fund to be 
derived from this source should be appropriated for the 
cahey of arming our fortifications, and for making other 

and naval preparations for the defense of the 
country, in case such expenditures should become neces- 
| Gary before the next meeting of Congress.” 

A strong solicitude was manifested, and an 

ort made on the part of certain gentlemen, to 
adopt that third resolution forthwith; so that the 
bill for the sale of the bank stock might immedi- 
ately be , it being the last day on which 
bills could be sent from one House to the other. 
The friends of * contingent preparations ’’ and 
warlike measures u yaction. The effort 
on the other hand was to discuss that resolution 
im a Committee of the Whole House, where we 
knew latitude of debate could be secured, and 
ne the previous question could not be applied. 

gentleman from Massachusetts was with us 

On that occasion. He advocated the motion made 

te. ncn distinguished member from Virginia, 
r 





. Ancuer,] to commit the resolution to the 
miitee of the Whole. He said ‘it was the 
only constitutional course.”? ‘* The resolution pro- 
posed to spend the money of the nation; but its 
No. 35 


































state of the Union was objected to, because if it 
went there, the House could not be bound to pass 
it by the previous question. 
nore, to tax the people; to take seven mil- 
ions of their money and gppropriate it to certain 
urposes.”? ‘* He now discovered that war with 

rance was to be connected with the war upon 
the bank The two wars were to be united, each 





It was, in effect, a | 





sir, it has been said that the constitutional objec- 


tions of the Senate finally “melted down to a 
mere question of dollars and cents’’—whether the 
appropriation should be three millions or eight 


|| hundred thousand dollars. Is it possible that the 


| honorable member does not perceive the true 
| ground upon which these objections stood? Has 
| the intellectual acumen for which he has been 

distinguished become so utterly blunted under 


supporting the other.’’ ‘Is this a proceeding || the influence of feelings and passions which he 


touching an appropriation of money, or not? 


expended in a windmill war against France, in 
favor of which, he thanked God, there had yet 
been no expression of opinion oh the part of this 
House.”’ ‘* [t was now for the first time disclosed 
that these two wars were to be blended together— 
the war with France and the war with the bank; 
one was to carry the other, if either was too 
heavy to sustain itself.’’ Yes, sir, the war with 
the bank found favor in the House; it was popu- 
lar. It was to carry the heavy load of the war 
with France. So thought the member at that 
time. Other gentlemen spoke also, The then 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
{Mr. Pork] said, ** The third resolution of the 
committee should be acted on forthwith, to the 
end that the bill to sell the stock should be acted 


on to-day. He suggested the propriety of acting | 


on the resolution forthwith. To commit the subject 
was to bury it.’’ Certainly it was. That was pre- 
cisely what he desired to do. 
from Massachusetts was with us. He desired no 
preparations for **a windmill war;’’ a Quixotic 
expedition to be sure it was, in which at one time 
we had strong fears that the member from Mas- 
sachusetts was to act the subordinate part. Well, 
sir, we succeeded. The resolution was buried. 
The war was defeated, as well that against the 
bank as th@ against France. In all the debate, 
the honorable gentleman made no allusion to any 
other means of defense or preparation. His object 
was directed not to the particular mode of sup- 
plying the means then recommended, but it went 
to the whole matter of hostile measures. The 
war itself was held up to ridicule, and justly held 
up. And yet, sir, it is now said we were then in 
‘© imminent danger.’’ On the following day (28th 
February ) the gentleman again spoke to the ques- 
tions growing out of our French relations. He 
expressed his regret that orders had been given 
Mr. Livingston to leave Paris, in the event of the 
rejection of the bill of indemnity by the French 
Chambers. Such a course, “‘ according to the 
usage of nations, might be construed into an act 
of hostility.’’ 

Mr. ADAMS. That was a sufficient reason, 
then, for the appropriation of three millions. 

r. EVANS. Unfortunately, sir, no such 
reason was then assigned or thought of. But 
that is not what Iam considering. I am show- 
ing, sir, that the honorable member did not, from 
any cause, at the close of the last session consider 
the danger soimminent as to require preparations 
for defense; for, imaiedinnely toning the ex- 
rere of his disapprobation of the recall of Mr. 

ivingston, he proceeds: 


‘‘We should therefore be left defenseless all over the 
ocean for many months—at least until Congress could be 


try.”? 


Now, sir, although the gentleman spoke with 
much earnestness, and at some length, disapprov- 
ing this step of the President, and expressing his 
opinion that, by possibility, it might lead to hos- 
tilities, he nowhere gave the slightest indication 
of a wish that Congress should provide for such 
an emergency; on the contrary, he distinctly 
avowed the opinion that nothing would be done 
«until Congress could be convened.’? Three days 
only before the termination of that session, when 
the whole subject of our French affairs was be- 
fore us, was discussed, and was understood in 
all its aspects, did the honorable member antici- 
pate any necessity for such an appropriation as 
was subsequently made? Did he recommend it, 
or advise it? No, sir. I submit, then, whether 
the danger was so imminent, the emergency so 

ressing, the necessity so overshadowing and 
irresistible, as to have required that appropriation 
in the objectionable form it was proposed ? Bat, 


The gentleman | 





convened, and take measures for the defense of the coun- || 


, It || seems to cherish? Nothing is plainer to the most 
was certainly a proceeding by which seven mil- || 


lions of the public money.was to be taken and || 


obtuse understanding than the difference between 
the appropriation of three millions as it passed 
the House and the proposition agreed upon by 
| the conferees to reduce it to eight hundred thou- 

sand dollars, which, doubtless, would have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Senate. It is not inthe 
amount, but in the form of the appropriation, In 
the one case it was indefinite, loose, limited to no 
specifie objects, undefined as to purpose. This 
was the objection. In the other case it was a 
proposition for a precise, defined, limited appropri- 
ation, in the usual form, and for ordinary pur- 
poses—‘‘ three hundred thousand dollars for 
arming the fortifications af the country; five hundred 
thousand dollars for the repair and equipment of 
ships-of-war.’’ The purpose is clearly expressed— 
the object declared. ow, sir, does not the gen- 
tleman perceive the wide difference between these 
forms of appropriation? Js he so blind as not to 
see that the constitutional objections which lay 
in the one case did not apply to the other? And 
will he then say that it all “* melted down to a 
question of dollars and cents?”’ Sir, I put it to 
his candor, I ‘putit to his sense of justice, to 
answer. * 

Much indignation has been expressed by the 
honorable member (Mr. Apams] at the charge he 
supposes to have been made by the “‘ personified 
sentiment,’ in the columns of the National Intel- 
ligencer, against the last House of Representa- 
tives, of ** man-worship”’ and subserviency to Ex- 
ecutive dictation. Whether such a charge be well 
or ill founded, I shall not discuss. I wish only 
to produce some authority upon which it may be 
maintained—an authority having weight in cer- 
tain quarters, and possibly which may be of some 
consideration with the gentleman himself—it is 
the authority of his own assertions and opinions. 
In the debate I have already referred to, (of the 
27th February,) the gentleman expressed himeelf 
in these terms: 

“In the first place, it was evident the question was to be 
managed on party grounds. The supporters of the Admin- 
istration were alone to be heard on the subject, and what 
they proposed was to be carried. The minority was tohave 
no right to say anything but ‘ yea’ or ‘ nay’ to the proposi- 
tions of the leaders of the majority.”” “ The bugle-horn of 


the party will be sounded, and its friends will be told that 


they must pass the bill in order to support the Administra- 
tion. 


When ali the liege men of the Administration have 
answered to their names, as they ought, according to the 
politics and morals of the party, the question will be put, 
and the bill passed.”’ 
Now, sir, these are not charges, in so many 
words, of ** man-worship,’’ but they are so in sub- 
stance and spirit. They are precisely that same 
subserviency which has been eisewhere denomin- 
ated ‘‘ man worship;’’ and, for anything I know, 
that same charge which he reprobates so severely 
| was founded on his own description of a portion 
of the last House. It may suit the purposes of 
the gentleman now to profess a high respect, as 
he has done, for those he then denominated “ liege 
men’’—rallying at the blast of the bugle—follow- 
ing submissively the dictation of party leaders, 
and doing as they were bid, *‘ in order to support 
the Administration. If ** man-worship’’ can go fur- 
ther than this description, I am at a loss to know 
how to define it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said I would not discuss 
the question whether the Senate ought or ought 
not to have concurred in the appropriation of 
three millions. A word or two only is all I de- 
sign to say. I voted against it in the House, 
and I have no wish to retract the vote; not be- 
cause I was unwilling iets a am unwilling ne 
tu appropriate money la , amply, to put the 
eoente Me a state of inden "jctecuet 1 dhsire it 
of all things; but because I perceived ,as Ithought, 
something beside tle defense of the country lurk- 
ing under that plaugble pretext; means of aggres- 
sion, opportunitie.: of exciting collision, and of 
kindling up in the public mind warlike disposi- 











tions, were feared to be enveloped within it. Sir, 
I desire as much as any man to defend the coun- 
try. Since I have filled a seat here I have voted, 
I Siaae little in saying, wniformly voted, for the 
largest sums which have been proposed for the 
military and naval service. I well recollect the 
efforts of a distinguished member from South 
Carolina, (Mr, Drayton,] formerly at the head 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, to increase 
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appropriation, already so often adverted to, sud- 
denly, not to say rashly inserted—objectionable 
in point of form—uncalled for and unwanted, so 
far as we had any information by the Executive. 
Does anybody doubt that, but for this amend- 
ment, the bill would have passed and become a 
law? This was the fatal blow, of which it Jin- 
gered, and at last died. The bill was returned to 
the Senate, embracing this new and, till then, un- 


the annual expenditures for fortifications; I voted || heard-of provision. ‘The Senate, under the views 


with him from year to year, in common with m 
friends who are now charged with having le 
the country defenseless. e thought it sound 
policy, in atime of peace, to prepare for those 
emergencies which every nation may at some | 
day or other rersonably anticipate. .Peace is a | 
blessing which no country can assure to itself | 
for a long period of years tocome. By whom, | 
sir, was that prudent forecast thwarted and de- 
feated? By the party which now claims the exclu- | 
sive merit of putting the country in a posture of 
defense, by a midnight vote of three millions on | 
the eve of hostilities! Sir, we did not believe in | 
the potency of midnight appropriations for next | 
day’s security. The watchwords of the party | 
were ‘* economy,’ ‘* retrenchment,”’’ *‘ saving of 
the public money;”’ and we saw the extraordi- | 
nary spectacle of aGovernment boasting not how 
much it had done, but how litile for the benefit 
of the country; not how much it had expended for 
the public good, but how much it had hoarded up 
in the coffers of the Treasury. It pointed to no 
rngees muniments of defense; to no works | 
of wide-spread and lasting improvement, as tes- 
timony of its watchfulness and: protection of | 
national interests and welfare, but to a miserable 


array of figures annually cieprized for the grati- || 


fication and laudation of all the faithful, showing 
only with what a miserly grasp it could hold on 
to the public treasure, and all the while, amid 
the loudest boast of retrenchment, the annual 
expenditures were largely increasing. Sir, I am 
glad to see, at last, something proposed in the 
way of defense—glad to see something doing 
among others for the State to which I belong. 
Some two or three years ago I moved in this 
matter, and endeavored to call the attention of the 
War Department to its exposed and defenseless 
condition. I received no encouragement or coun- 
tenance, and I have never seen the time when I 
could have proposed, under favorable auspices, 
any measure of defense for that exposed frontier. 
Now, sir, as to the propriety of large and unusual 
appropriations at this time for naval and military 
service —appropriations which would not be 
thought expedient but for the aspect of our for- 
eign relations—we are placed in an attitude by 
no means free from embarrassment. If there be 
really a danger of war; if hostilities are, in any 
degree, probable, and likely to ensue, I will go 
as far as the foremost in providing the means of 
defense and security. Butif,as we are epee 





assured, the prospect of a speedy and pacific a 
justment of our difficulties grows brighter daily, 
for one lam not disposed to nurse and feed a 
warlike passion; to encourage, what I greatly 
fear needs to be restrained, a desire elsewhere to 
terminate by an appeal to arms these needless 
differences. Sufficient, however, to meet these 
questions when the period for their consideration 
arrives. 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, to the question pre- | 
sented in the resolution—* the cause and cireum- 
stances”’ of the failure, at the last session, of the 
bill making, te ordinary appropriations for forti- 
fications. How did it happen? By whose means? 
In what way? These are questions gravely put, 
and must be as gravely answered. The bill, we 
all know, passed the House containing only the 
** ordinary appropriations,’’ and in the usual course 
of business was sent to the Senate. It passed that 
body also, in due season, with a considerable in- 
crease of ordinary appropriations, made, it is un- 
derstood, upon estimates furnished by the proper 
Executive Departmenths and was returned to the 
House a week before the close,of the session. So 
far, surely, the Senate cannot be justly charged 
with a disposition to defeat the bill. All its con- 
trol over it had ceased, as I have already said in 
another connection, Its fate was in the hands of 
the House. Did it pass this branch of the Con- 
gress? Howdiditpass? With the three million 


ea 
ec — 


| which it took of its constitutional power, could 
not agree to it, and the bill came back to the 

House without a concurrence in the amendment. 
It was in the power of the House to have waived 
_its amendment, and to have passed the bill. It 
chose not todo so. The gentleman himself has 
given the true cause of its failure. He voted to 
| recede, he says, because he was aware if the 
House pertinaciously adhered the bill would be 
lost. It did adhere, and the bill was lost. It 
is unquestionably true, if the Senate had voted 
| the three millions, the bill would have passed; 
and it is no less true, if the House had waived it, 
it would have passed also. It failed, therefore, 
from a disagreement. Pausing at this stage of 


could most rationally be expected, for the success of 
the bill, to recede from its position? It will be 
recollected this was a bill making ordinary ap- 
propriations; the House incunibered it with an 
extraordinary one. Itran against constitutional ob- 
jections—the very last to be surrendered. Could 





| ate, in violation, as they believed, of their duty, 


adopt that provision? Was it unreasonable to 
expect and to require of the House that the bill 
in its ordinary form should be permitted to go along 
unobstructed? In some considerable gortions of 
the bill both branches concurred. Why notagree, 
then, and, so far as they did agree, pass the bill? 
The House, and the House alone, refused to do 
it. It said to the Senate, We agree with you 
that the ordinary fortification bill ought to pass— 
the country requires it; but we will not pass it 





unless you will agree to an extraordinary appro- | 


priation, which you hold to be unconstitutional 


and inexpedient; and, if you refuse it, you will | 
be pene for our failure to pass the ordinary | 
t seems to me, sir, there can hardly be two | 


bill. 
opinions upon such a proposition. (The Senate 


But what did it do? 


House upon some middle ground. 
mise was effected by conferees appointed by each 
| body. The Senate waited and waited, as we have 
seen, to adopt and carry this compromise into 
effect. The House neglected or refused to do so, 
and thereby the bill was lost. Can there be a doubt 
in which branch it failed, and by whose means it 
was lost? 

Butit is contended that before this arrangement 
was effected, the House was dissolved—its con- 
stitutional functions ceased—and, for that reason, 
it could not adopt the compromise recommended 
by the conferees. 





the history, I cannot but inquire, looking at the | 
safety of the bill merely, what was the most rea- | 
sonable course to be pursued? Which branch | 


it reasonably be expected or required of the Sen- | 


and the plain injunctions of the Constitution, to | 


would not agree to so unreasonable a demand. | 
It agreed, for the purpose | 
of securing the passage of the bill, to meet the | 
A compro- | 


Suppose it had been so; are | 





the first notice was received from the Senate of its 
disagreement to the appropriation, on a motion 
to recede, the member from New York [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG] said, ‘‘ he hoped the House would not 
recede, If the Senate had taken the responsibility of 
Goventing sha appropriation, it might remain with 
them. He would take no partof it.” This was 
the first intimation that the responsibility must be 
cast upon the Senate. Others took the same view 
and spoke with warmth, to say the least of it” 
The House did not recede; and the bill again went 
its oft-traveled path to the Senate. In a short 
period, between ten and eleven o’clock, accord. 
ing to my recollection, it came back, with a mes. 
sage that the Senate adhered to its disagreement 
to our appropriation. What occurred then, sir? 
A very strong and decided disposition was ex. 
pressed by leading gentlemen that the House 
should adhere also, and thereby cut off all Oppor- 
tunity of passing the bill, and every means of 
compromise. The only other alternative was 
by asking a conference; and by that mode the 
bill might even then be saved. ‘The member from 
New York (Mr. Campreenc] moved ‘‘to adhere; 
in other words, to destroy the bill beyond the power 
of revival. An honorable member from Virginia 
(Mr. Mercer] moved ** to recede;’’ thereby pre- 
serving the power to pass the bill. An honora- 
ble member from Tennessee, the chairman of the 





Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. Pork, 
said ‘* the motion to adhere had priority to the other;’ 
undoubtedly signifying thereby his desire that the 
motion should prevail—that the bill should be 
lost. An honorable member from Ohio, [Mr. 
Lytxe,} who had no hesitation to speak freely 
and fearlessly on all occasions, as he did elo- 
quently, his opinions, addressed the House in 
these words: ‘* He objected entirely to any con- 
ciliatory proposition. ‘The House had gone as far 
as prudence and patriotism would justify them 
in going to conciliate the Senate. The only ques- 
tion was, Where the responsibility of the loss of the 
|| bill should lodge? Let the other body take the 
i responsibility of defeating it’’—the appropriation 

of three millions. He conjured the House not 
|| to depart from the stand it had assumed; declared 
|| it would be pusillanimous to do so; and urgently 

and eloquently rallied his friends to sland firm 
upon that question. 

Now, sir, I can readily perceive in these pro- 
ceedings a strong solicitude, and determination 
too, to hold the Senate responsible for the loss of 
the bill; but L look in vain for evidence of any 
|| anxiety to save the ordinary appropriations for 
fortifications. They were, apparently, very read- 
ily given up, for the other object, which was pos- 
sibly regarded a much greater one, of prostrating 
|| the Senate. The majority of the House, how- 
|| ever, did not sustain the motion to adhere, but 
|| adopted the wiser course of requesting a confer- 
‘lence. It was seen that the majority which passed 
the appropriation was giving way. It passed at 
first by a majority of thirty-two. It was insist- 
| ed on, in the next vote, by a majority reduced 
|| to twenty-three; a third vote reduced it to nine- 
|| teen; and if another vote had been allowed to be 
|| taken I doubt not the whole amendment would 
'| have been abandoned rather than the bill should 











| fail. Another vote upon it was not permitted 


| the Senate therefore responsible for the failure of | from that hour to the present. The conferees 


| the bill? But it was not so. I agree entirely in 
my recollections with the honorable member from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Harpiy,] who has just spoken, 
and with my friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Reep.] There was time, after the report had been 
agreed upon, and before twelve o’clock, to have 
made it to the House, and procured its adoption. 
The conferees did return, as the genUeman says, 
before the Cumberland road bill was put upon its 


passage; and it is agreed, on all hands, that the | 


mene hour arrived while the yeas aad nays 
were being called on that bill. In this I am con- 
fident I cannot be mistaken. Why, then, it may 
be inquired, was not the reportmade? Why did 
not the bill ? Icannot pretend to answer. 
But this I will say: that I discovered, early in 
the stages of disagreement, as I thought, a willing 
ness to permit the bill to be lost; I do not say with 
a view to throw the responsibility of it upon the 
Senate; but with a distinct avowal that its loss 
wouid be justly chargeable to that quarter. As 
early as nine or ten o’clock in the evening, when 





| were appointed, and, I have already said, re- 
turned to this Hall in season to have reporte 

before twelve o’clock. The compromise which 
| they had agreed to recommend was immediatel 

known to the members, and privately discussed. 
There was but one voice, so far as I heard, in 
|| the House, and that was in favor of its adoption. 
‘| We were anxiously waiting, from moment to 
|| moment, for the report to be made; when, sud- 
denly, as by an electric shock, a thrill was sent 
through this House, agitating and moving the 
|| countenances and voices of members; little squads 
were collected here and there, and all at once we 
heard it echoed and reéchoed on all sides that the 
report could not be made; the bill must fail, and 
the responsibility would rest upon the Senate. 
From what quarter this came, by whose agency 
brought about, I do not pretend to say; I do not 
know. But it was familiarly spoken of at the 
time, that a certain high nage, in accord- 


ance with whose views, it now appears, the 
» Upon 


millions were voted being apprised of the 
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result of the conference, manifested exceeding 
indignation that his faithful commons should suc- 
vain in any degree to ‘the factious Senate.’’ 
Rather wdald he lose the bill altogether, and they 
would be held responsible for it. This, or some- 
thing very like it, was soon known in this Hall; 
and it was also known that the President had 
closed, or was about to close, his official relations 
with Congress; its constitiftional functions, in 
his judgment, having ceased. Certain it is, that 
the report of the conferees was not offered by the 
chairman, [Mr. CamBRELENG, } and, when called 
upon for it, he declined to produce it, upon the 
ground that the existence of the House had 
ceased, and, also, thata quorum was not present. 
The report was then offered by another member 
of the committee, [Mr. Lewis,] the third (Mr. 
Hvssarp}] having very suddenly disappeared 
from the House, although he had previously ex- 
pressed considerable anxiety for the passage of 
e bill: 
™ shall not discuss the question whether the 
owers of Congress terminate or not at twelve 
o’clock at night on the 3d day of March, in every 
alternate year. I thought otherwise, and re- 
mained, and was willing to remain, after that 
hour, to transact the business of the nation. It 
is true, we found it difficult, very difficult, to 
obtain a quorum within the bar of the House. 
Still we did so, whenever one was wanted b 
certain leading gentlemen. Just before the ad- 
journment, an long after the ‘* conscientious 
scruples” of gentlemen began to operate, a motion 
was made by a member from Virginia [Mr. 
Mason] to take up the resolution making com- 
pensation to Mr. Letcher,a member of the House. 
A quorum was present, and the motion prevailed. 
A motion was made to strike out the preamble. 
A quorum was present, and that also prevailed. 
The precise question then pending was upon 
an amendment providing compensation also to 
Thomas P. Moore, who had contested, unsuc- 
cessfully, Mr. Letcher’s seat. The previous ques- 
tion was moved, and carried—a quorum present 
and voting—one hundred and thirty-four in all. 
The amendment was thus cut off, and the resolu- 
tion was likely to pass without providing com- 
pensation to Mr. Moore. Instantly the quorum 
was broken up; twenty-one vanished, as in the 
twinkling of an eye, and but one hundred and 
thirteen were found voting. A much larger num- 
ber were about these walls, and lobbies, and 
avenues; but they could not be had when a vote 
was to be taken. Who the individuals were, 
thus appearing and disappearing, as occasion 
might require, I have made no examination of 
the Journal to discover. I seek not to know. 
This, however, I will say, they were not of that 
minority which resisted the appropriation of 
$3,000,000; who were anxious to pass the ordinary 
fortification bill; who desired rather to defend 
the country than to heap responsibility upon the 
Senate. Undoubtedly there were some who en- 
tertained sincere and deep-founded convictions 
that the constitutional powers of Congress termin- 
ated at midnight. Not more, I think, however, 
than four or five assigned that reason for not 
voting. It was a perfectly satisfactory and an 
honorable reason for those who sincerely held 
that opinion. An honorable and valuable mem- 
ber from Georgia, (Mr. Gitmer,] of as upright 
intentions, as pure a heart, and as brilliant an 
intellect, as any man who sits within these walls, 
entertained that conviction. And what did he 
do? Departed, says the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, at that door, through which he never 
again returned. He did so; and honorable was 
tto him that he did so. Enjoying and sces 
upon his own constitutional opinions, in whic 
RO Man was more sincere, though I often differed 
with him, he left others to enjoy and act upon 
theirs, and to perform their constitutional duties 
according to theirown judgments. Did he remain 
within these walls to offer vexatious motions; to 
defeat business; to create confusion; to make and 
unmake a quorum, as occasion, and for purposes 
I will not name, should require? By no means. 
And if all who declined to vote upon the ground 


of constitutional scruples had followed his ex- 
ample, there would have been higher reasons for 
h their opinions in respect. Sir, if a 
Tum of that House could have been formed 
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minutes only, after the report of conferees was 
made, it would instantly have been adopted. The 
bill would have passed the House, and the Senate 
also; and if it then failed to become a law, the 
responsibility would have rested elsewhere—upon 
one who professes never to shun responsibility. 
It was well understood that the President had 
left the Capitol, declaring (I will not say with an 
oath) that he would hold no further communica- 
tion with that Congress. The disorder and con- 
fusion which I have described prevailed; and, 
whether designed for that end or not, did defeat 
the bill. The honorable Speaker, (Mr. Bext,] 
who presided with so much dignity, firmness, 
and impartiality during the period he filled the 
chair, did what human means could do, in pre- 
serving order and promoting the despatch of 
business on that trying night. He deserves high 
credit for the ability he displayed in that station. 
Various motions to adjourn were made by those 
who seemed willing to defeat the bill, and who 
possibly feared that it would pass if the Elouse 
continued longer in session. That the bill was 
defeated here, and by these means, was openly 
charged upon this floor at the time by many 
members. A motion having been made ** that a 
message be sent to the Senate to notify that body 
that this House, having completed the business before 
it, is now ready to close the present session by 
adjournment,’’ the honorable member from New 
Jerseys[Mr. Parker,] near me, who isa friend to 
the Administration, but who was not, therefore, 

uite ready to abandon the bill, inquired, ** Did 
the gentlemen who formed the committee of con- 
ference on the part of the House mean to report 
or not?”? Again: 

* How can we pretend to say that we have completed the 
business before us? And how can we adjourn without pass- 
ing the fortification bill? This House had passed the bill. 
The Senate made a large addition. The House had added 
another appropriation. The Senate disagreed to it. A coin- 
mittee of conference had been appointed, and that com 
mittee had refused to report to this House. Shall we go 
away and leave this bill at a time when there is an appre- 
hension of war??? 

This is a summary, and a true one, of the 
whole matter. The gentleman was entirely right. 
Have we completed the business? can we adjourn 
without passing the bill? can we go away and 
leave the bill? were all pertinent questions, and 
pregnant questions, founded in facts before us, 
and to which we could not close our senses. The 
honorable member, however, was mistaken in 
one respect—that the committee had refused to re- 
port. The chairman, it is true, had refused; an- 
other member was among the missing; and the 
report was made by the third member, (Mr. 
Lewis,} and was so stated by the Chair imme- 
diately after the gentleman had closed his remarks. 

My honorable friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Reep,] anxious for the passage of that bill, also 
addressed the House in these words: 

‘¢ The committee of conference had agreed upon a report, 
and, as @ quorum was undoubtedly present, it ought to be 
acted upon. He was opposed to the adjournment, because 
the House had not yet done itsduty. The proposed amend- 
ues declared what is not fact. There is a quorum pres- 

And how was he answered, sir? By loud calls 
of ** order!’’ ** order!’’ ** order!’’ vociferated froin 
all quarters of the room, and by those who had 
been foremost in the scenes of disorder and up- 
roar which defeated, if they were not designed to 
defeat, the fortifications. The fact that a quorum 
was present was no otherwise controverted than 
by clamorous demands for ‘‘ order.’’ We then 
designed to put that question toa test, and to 
ascertain whether or not a quorom was present, 


and, if not, to compel the attendance of members. 


Accordingly, a motion was made for a call of the 
House. ho resisted it? Who gave the signal 
and the watchword to the party which was de- 
termined to destroy the bill? 1 read from the 
reported proceedings: 

‘‘Mr. CamBrecenc. I protest against the right to call 
the House. What member will answer to hisname? {lf 
will! I will! exclaimed many members.] [ am as much in 
favor of the fortification bill as the gentleman from New 
Jersey ; but I say the responsibility of its failure rests upon 
the Senate, and not upou us. The bil) was defeated by the 
Senate.’ [No, no; not so, was exclaimed by many voices.]} 

After such a direct warning from such a quar- 
ter, is it to be wondered at that a quorum could 
not be found? An honorable member from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Baarivcer,} faithful to his duty, 
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and observant of all that occurred here, had no 
hesitation in expressly charging the loss of the 
bill to an intrigue carried on in the House, and 
he offered the names of the individuals concerned 
init. If we may have any access to the ear of 
the select committee who may be appointed to 
investigate this grave affair, | pray the honorable 
member from Massachusetts to call upon this 
gentleman to testify. Mr. Barringer said: 

| __ The bill was defeated by an intrigue here—in this House. 
If gentlemen desired names, he would give them. But if 
this was declined, he would say that there were members 


who now sat in their seats and would not answer to their 
names—who did so in consummation of the intrigue.” 


Names were not demanded! ‘They might have 
been had. Amid these scenes of disorder and 
confusion, which we of the minority vainly strove 
to repress, passed the last night of the last session 
of the last Congress; and, for the honor of the 
country and its institutions, I hope such another 
may never be witnessed. And, in the midst of 
these scenes, the fortification bill drew its last 
breath, and heaved its expiring throes. That it 
was destroyed in the House, and for purposes 
known to those who had an agency in the pro- 
ceedings of that night, it seems to me no rational 
mind can doubt. Examine as we will, investi- 
gate as we will, vituperate as we will, these plain 
facts stand out; and no sophistry can elude, no 
ingenuity pervert them. dir, I have done upon 
this matter. I have but another topic to touch. 

The honorable member, with a precision of 
aim which leaves nothing of doubt as to whom 
his shafts were sped, and whom he describes as 
**the Achilles’’ of the Senate, essays to bring 
down from his high standing one representin 
his own Commonwealth with unsurpassed abil- 
ity in the other branch of the Legislature. The 
attack was little to have been expected from that 
quarter. A scene of di ndatet disorder, such 
as the Speaker says he had never witnessed in 
ten years’ experience here, doubtless gratified 
the cherished feelings of the member into the 
delusive fancy of a triumph worthy his achieve- 
ment. Sir, I shall not attempt encomiums upon 
that distinguished statesman. It is unnecessary 
for me—it cannot be. required of any maa—to 
come forward in his defense. His character, his 
services, his actions, his opinions, the efforts of 
his transcendent powers, are before the world. 
They speak out for him in a voice that cannot be 
silenced. They stand forth in full view, and no 
man can obscure or blot them from the history 
of this country. It has been exceedingly painful 
to me to take a part, and especially the part I 
have taken, in this debate. Recollections of the 
past are thronging in my mind, and weigh me 
down in sadness, almost in silence. Gladly 
would I have been spared this day. But, sir, 
when those whom I hold in honor and re 
whom the country holds high in its estimation— 
are made the objects of attack such as we have 
witnessed, I should miserably fail in my own 
sense of duty were I to sit in silence. The day 
has not long gone by since I saw those who now 
give sanction to this attack, and the y to 
which they belong, gladly, ay, anxiously, seek- 
ing the aid of the j ah rr arm of that great 
champion and defender of the Constitution—since 
I saw this Administration, reeling and totterin 
as it did under the tremendous blows of men o 
giant strength from the chivalric region of the 
South, besceching the unfailing support of that 
same undaunted y bey I refer to no précedin 
Administrations which leaned, and leaned wi 
confidence upon himy as upon a pillar of immov- 
able strength; but I wish to tell the honorable 
member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,]} that 
not one of the friends who now rally round the 
object of his attack will falter in his course. Not 
one will be shaken in his confidence and attach- 
ment. We shall stand by him let who will de- 
sert, let who will vituperate. : 

Bat, after all, sir, how little is there, upon 
merely — considerations and preferences, 
to justify the feelings of anxiety which we can- 
not repress, for the advancement of any man, 
however able, however estimable. We are ad- 
monished of the frailty of human attachments 
and human hopes. How wise is it that the fu- 
ture is hid from our view; that we cannot lift the 
veil which shuts out from our observation the 
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end of our own best and wisest exertions ! Much 
—how much?—of our ardor might be abated; 
how might our arms be zed, if we could 
look ‘beyond the present hour, and behold the 
fulfilment which the future holds in store! If 
sir, I could raise this impenetrable curtain, and 
look forward to the future as I can look back 
upon the past, ardently as I desire, for the good 
of our common country and for his own fame, 
and much as [ would now do to promote the 
elevation of that distinguished statesman to the 
highest places of power, every desire might fail, 
every effort cease. Yes, sir, if I should see him 
descending from that lofty eminence, soured, dis- 
appointed, vindictive—forgetful of his own char- 
acter, and of the friends who had stood by him 
in the hour of need; if I should see the infirmities 
of our nature—the lower and baser passions— 
mastering and expelling all the noble and gen- 
erous properties which I know belong to his 
heart; if I should see him betraying and aban- 
doning the cause which he now upholds, — 
his friends to hang their heads in very shame an 
confusion; I do not say, sir, that I would pray 
Heaven to blast all our efforts in the cause of our 
country; but rather would I see his sun go down 
now, even from its high noon, so that it leave us 
a glorious light to cheer, and animate, and guide, 
and to which we could turn our eyes with high 
and heart-stirring pride; rather would I see this, 
than to behold him putting off the mighty armor 
of. Achilles, which no man can wear, to act his 
perjured part who by fraud leveled the proud 
walls of troy to the teins rather this, far rather, 
than to see him lingering on the stage of polit- 
ical action, behind his time—“ the derision of his 
enemi¢s, the melancholy pity of his friends.”’ 


% 
NAVY APPROPRIATIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE EVANS, 
OF MAINE, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
March 15, 1836. 

The, bill making appropriations for the naval service being 
under consideration in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, the Chairman stated that the question 
then pending was upon the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Bex, to reduce the amount proposed in 
the bill for improvement and necessary repairs of the navy- 
yard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, from $67,000 to 
$33,500, 

Mr. EVANS said he was aware that the imme- 
diate question under discussion was that which 
had just been propounded by the Chair; and if 
that had been the only question spoken to in this 
debate, he should not have troubled the commit- 
tee with any remarks upon it. Occasion, how- 
ever, had been taken to go somewhat at large into 
the general subject of disbursements of public 
money for national objects; and opinions had 
been expressed as to the operation and tendenc 
of the revenue lawsef the country, which, thoug 
stated with great force and ability, and enter- 
tained, he doubted not, with perfect sincerity, 
were, nevertheless, in his judgment, entirely erro- 
neous, and which, therefore, he thought deserving 
some reply. I do not (said Mr. E.) complain of 
the latitude of debate which has been indulged 
in; because, upon great and interesting topics of 
public policy, freedom of discussion ought by no 
means to be restrained. I may, however, be 
allowed to remark, that I do not regard the pres- 
ent occasion the most suitable, under all circum- 
stances, which was likely to occur for so wide 
and general a debate, however important the sub- 
jects which have been drawn into it; inasmuch 
as bills of appropriation for larger sums and much 
greater objects are soon to be brought to our 
notice. 

This is a bill of indispensable necessity and 
urgency. It provides for the payment of the 

cers and seamen of the Navy, of superintend- 
—_ ~e ies and laborers ne Pe a 
eral yards; for supplying provisions, ical an 
hospital stores, Gotking, fuel, &c., to those em- 
ployed in the public service, and to whom we are 
under the obligations of contract to make pay- 
ment and furnish supplies in the manner pro- 
posed by the bill. It further provides ‘‘ for im- 
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provement and necessary repairs”’ at the various 
navy-yards, for the security, protection, and pres- 
ervation of the valuable property which is there 
deposited. It contains, also, eran for 
other objects connected with the naval service, 
deemed of essential importance, and to which I 
do not know that objections exist in the mind of 
any one. It is, therefore, as I think, one of the 
last bills which ought to be delayed by an extended 
discussion upon general subjects of revenue and 
expenditure, of military and maritime defense, 
and of other topics incidentally connected with 
them. Each particular item, undoubtedly, ought 
to be well considered and scrutinized; and so far, 
certainly, free and full discussion ought to be 
allowed and encouraged. Nevertheless, as I have 
said, I do not complain of the latitude which has 
been taken, and shall be obliged myself to go 
somewhat wide of the immediate question which 
has been stated. Before, however, proceeding to 
the main purpose for which I have risen, I will 
submit a brief remark or two in reference to some 
of the items of the bill upon which gentlemen have 
spoken. Inthe main, unless I derive new inform- 
ation upon the subject, I shall give my support 
to the proposed appropriations. I do not, how- 
ever, fall in at all with sentiments, rather thrown 
out than seriously advanced, in the earlier stages 
of the discussion, that estimates from the execu- 
tive departments are to be taken and adopted, and 
rs made in accordance with them, 
unless their fallacy can be shown by those who 
— to the expenditure. 
stimates from competent sources are guides, 
and valuable guides, in forming our opinions, 
and sometimes may be the only guides we pos- 
sess; but we have committees to whose careful 
and rigid scrutiny these estimates are submitted, 
and who ought to satisfy themselves, and gen- 
erally do, from all the sources of information 
within their reach, of the accuracy of the esti- 
mate, as well as of the expediency of the measure 
proposed. Every member will give to the esti- 
mates submitted to us just so much credit, and 
no more, as he thinks they respectively deserve; 
it is, neverthless, his unquestionable right, nay 
his imperious duty, to be fully satisfied of the 
wisdom and ettpedioncy of the measure recom- 
mended, before he assents to the appropriation 
of the money for its execution. It was, therefore, 
I hold, no unreasonable call upon the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, some time ago, for minute in- 
formation of the specific improvements and re- 
pairs, and the necessity for them, designed to. be 
eee at the navy-yard in Portsmouth. | 
How far that call has been satisfactorily answered, 
by reference to the estimates of the Navy com- 
missioners, gentlemen will, of course, determine 
for themselves. My honorable colleague, the 
chairman of the committee, [Mr. Jarvis,| I doubt 
not, is prepared with the minutest information 
that may be desired. For myself, Mr. Chairman, 
I may say that I repose as much confidence, nay, 
more, in the recommendations and estimates from 
that source than from any other branch of the 
meer service. The Navy furnishes as much of 
iberal, disinterested, and patriotic devotion to the 
interests of the country, unswayed by other and 
selfish considerations, as any class of the com- 
munity whatever. The nature of the profession 
itself tends to expand the mind to an enlarged 
view of national policy as affected by a naval 
establishment; ‘on its distinguished officers, I 
am sure, are above all local or selfish considera- 
tions. They are not apt to swerve from their 
own conceptions of public duty, to gratify any 
controlling power; nor are they seeking prefer- 
ment and emolument in civil life, fawning round 
the doors of Executive patronage, and adopting 
such opinions as may suit the interest of others 
to impose upon them. Recommendations and 
estimates from this source come to me, therefore, 
with strong claims to my confidence; and I can 
perceive nothing in the present instance to shake 
that confidence. 

Something was said by an honorable friend 
over-the way [Mr. renee the expediency 
of abandoning, altogether, the navy-yard now 
existing at Portsmouth; and, therefore, of with- 
holding any appropriation for its improvement 
and repair. Others have spoken of the propriety 
of reducing the number of the navy- » by 
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abandoning not only this, but several 

Upon this question I have hardly eh pa 
opinion. Many considerations pertain to jt. and 
its ay ne forbids a hast determina. 
tion. uch will be due to the results of eXperi- 
ence; to the judgment of naval and scientific 
men, and of those most skilled in matters of this 
description. Some gentlemen have supposed 
that two yards of construction would be sufficient 
for all our wants. Evidently there ought not to 
be so few that,.in case of war, any naval force 
that the ocean bears up could effectually blockade 
the whole, and that the destruction of a Single 
one would be attended with great and disastrous 
consequences. But, sir, we are to take thinos 
as we find them. The navy-yards are now be 
existence, established by law, and holdin large 
amounts of public property. If there be too 
many, or if any of them be located at an improper 
place, abolish those which are unnecessar »b 
all means; but do it - a law for that particular 
purpose. So long as they are in existence, myst 
we not preserve them, improve them, repair 
them? . Shall the timber and other materials on 
hand be suffered to decay, and the works fall in 
ruins, for the want of adequate protection, because 
doubts may exist in some minds whether we have 
not more yards than are necessary? If it were 
so in truth, the remedy is not to break down or 
wear them out, by the indirect mode of with- 
holding appropriations; but by a law, duly con- 
sidered, bavigy the concurrence of all branches 
of Government, to reduce the number, and at the 
same time to provide for the security and pres- 
ervation of the property placed within them. 
Inasmuch as the existing yards were established 
upon mature deliberation, by those competent to 
judge, and who had been invested with the 
power, they ought not, in my judgment, to be 
abandoned but upon mature deliberation also, 
and a clear conviction that they are not essential 
to the interest of the country. I would not, 
however, make large and permanent improve- 
ments at any one, so long as a serious and well- 
founded intention existed of attempting its aban- 
donment, and while it might be regarded an 
unsettled question whether it should be continued 
or not. These are some of the general principles 
which seem to me proper to be regarded in coming 
to a conclusion upon the various items of the bill 
under consideration. 

An objection was madg in some quarter of the 
House, a few days ago, to the continuance of the 
navy-yard at Portsmouth, founded on its vicinity 
to that established at Charlestown, it being sup- 
posed that both are not necessary within the short 
space of sixty miles. If it were so, the ques- 
tion would then arise, which of them ought to 
be abandoned? My honorable colleague [Mr. 
Situ] repelled this objection by referring to the 
long extent of coast eastward of Portsmouth, 
which was almost wholly without defense, and 
which he thought ought to be taken into account 
in computing the proper distances for naval sta- 
tions. This proceeds upon the idea that a navy- 
yard is a work of defense and protection—which 
most clearly it is not. . It is rather a means of 
weakness; in ether words, it invites attack—t 
requires to be defended, instead of furnishing de- 
fense; and I imagine it will be found that appro- 
priations for foxtiheations have been much greater 
at points where navy-yards exist, from that very 
circumstance, than would otherwise have been 
made. A member from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cusuman] spoke the other day upon the import- 
ance of retaining the present establishment at 
Portsmouth, because it was a safe harbor, free 
from ice in the coldest seasons, and always ac- 
cessible; and he supposed a case of a national 
ship returning from abroad in midwinter, 
by a superior force, which might be captured or 
destroyed unless it could enter a port accessib 
at that inclement period. In the case put, I see 
no ee reason why the vessel might not as 
well seek shelter in Portsmouth harbor, were no 
navy-yard there, as if there was one. No abso- 
lute necessity requires a ship-of-war to enter & 
port where a navy-yard is located, particularly if 
the purpose be to seek protection. It may be of 
convenience to do so; but the argument, carried 
out, would go the length of maintaining that there 
should be many more navy-yards than now eXist, 
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if we are to provide for every su ble case || ant is it to examine them, and to refute them, if || considerations. I do not understand that the gen- 


























































it may be done in the same spirit of candor and | tleman, or anybody else, proposes to modify the 
cyte by ; law regulating the tariff of duties. Should that 
The first position which has been taken is, that | become a matter of discussion, I think it may be 
the South pays a very a proportion of all the | demonstrated, asit has been before, that the oper- 
revenues of the country. This is founded on the || ation is not such as is supposed, nor to the extent 
assumed fact that it produces almost the entire || that has been attributed to it; and that the South 
amount of the exports which go in exchange for | has no just grounds of complaint that especial 
the imported articles upon which customs are | favor has been shown to the North. But I forbear 
levied. The doctrine is not new upon this floor, | also to tread upon that ground. The occasion 
although it is somewhat new tothe world. It is || does not require it. The honorable gentleman 
the discovery of our times, called out by peculiar || has spoken of the public lands as a source of 
emergencies for a particular crisis of affairs, and, || revenue; and he declares that this is ‘a revenue 
having answered its end, had go away, I || derived exclusively from the South and West;”’ 
supposed, .not to be again revived. I have heard || that it is a perpetual drain upon their resources, 
it maintained with transcendent ability in this | exhausting and impoverishing in its effects; that 
Hall, but never without being refuted. Practical*} they cannot endure this *‘ eternal depletion,’ and 
statesmen, financiers, writers on political econ- || do not deserve to be free if they do. Sir, I con- 
omy, of any reputation, nowhere within my || fess myself nota little surprised at this statement, 
knowledge adopt the theory which forms the basis || and no less so at the argument which is founded 
of the assumption. The doctrine I had thought || upon it, and the remedy proposed for evils im- 
to be well established, that the consumer pays || agined to exist. Is it true, sir, that the South and 
the duty; that it incorporates itself with, and || West are thus drained and exhausted? Do they 
forms a part of, the cost of the article upon || furnish all the money which goes into the Treas- 
which it is levied. The argument upon the other | ury from the sales of the public lands? Where 
side is, that the producer—the grower of that || do they get it? The domain, I am aware, is sit- 
which goes abroad to purchase a foreign com- || uated in the South and West; but do the pur- 
modity—whether he send it or not, or whether || chasers therefore belong to these regions? Are 
he receives its return or not, in reality pays the || not the land offices open to all the citizens of the 
duty upon importations. It is said that he re- || United States? The truth undoubtedly is, that 
ceives for his productions just so much less by || active emigration is, and for a long time has been, 
the amount of duty than he would receive if no || going on from the old and settled States to the 
duty were imposed upon the foreign importation. || new. They furnish not only the money to buy 
It is very true, sir, that all we receive from abroad || the land, but the men to cultivate it, and are 
we must pay for in productions of our own—the || themselves drained, so far as this goes, in both 
fruits of our own labor upon the land or the || ways. So far from its being the fact that the 
ocean, in the forest or the field. If my honorable || West is drained of its money, it is constantly 
friend is the grower of a hundred dollars’ worth || receiving large, very large, accessions of capital 
of cotton, which he exports to procure his sup- || and wealth from the older regions. Property is 
Ee and I am the grower, so to speak, of a || continually going in search of new investments— 
undred dollars’ worth of money, which I send || is transferred every day from the cities, from the 
for the same purpose, or which I pay him for an || middle and northern States, to the West, to be 
equal amount of cotton, are we both not taxed || there used and employed. Of the extensive pur- 
alike upon the return of our adventure? Has he || chases, too, made by speculators, a share—and 
or the duties upon my goods as well as upon || I believe a considerable share—of the means is 
is own? When Government has levied its con- || furnished by other sections of the country. Un- 
tributions, have I more left than he has? But it || doubtedly, emigration takes place from the older 
has been said, his cotton would be worth more || planting States of the South to newer and more 
abroad, would b:.> him larger returns, but for || fertile lands in that section, and probably carries 
the duty. Would not my money also? We both || away both men and money; but what then? Is 
want articles of foreign growth, which we im- || Government thereby draining and exhausting the 
port, and both must pay Government for the || State? Individuals, seeking to improve their con- 
privilege of importation. In what way we pay || dition, do and will go, and ought to go, where 
the foreigner who raised or manufactured them || their interest dictates; where they can better pro- 
is not material to the question, unless it can be || mote their happiness. Large fortunes have been 
shown that his productions, and not mine, are || accumulated in the productive lands of Alabama, 
depreciated in value abroad, by reason of the duty || Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida; and proba- 
payable here. Now, sir, the value abroad of the || bly by emigrants from the Carolinas and Georgia. 
productions of the South is not, as it seems clear || They have purchased at a very low rate, and far 
to me, affected by the revenue laws of this coun- || below its real value, some of the richest land the 
try. Value depends upon demand and supply; || sun shines upon. Has Government, by thus 
upon the state of the market at home and abroad; || parting with its domain, impoverished anybody? 
upon foreign competition. Is the cotton in the || has it been unjust or oppressive? has it inflicted 
warehouse at Charleston worth any less because | any evil, for which it ought to make restitution? 
it is destined for Europe, than it would be if des- || And what is the remedy contemplated for the 
tined for the factories of New England? Is it | supposed injury? Nothing less, indeed, than that 
worth any less in Liverpool or Havre, because || Government shall restore the money to the re- 
we impose duties upon English and French fab- || gions from which it has been drawn, by disburse~ 
rics, than similar cotton from Egypt or South || ments and expenditures, to connteract the ex- 
America, where no duties, or much less duties, || haustion said to be ay hen by this fb ser 
may be required ? || of acquiring valuable domain for an inadequate 
I do not design, sir, to go into the argument of || price. The proposition seems to be to give to 
this complicated question, which is large enough || the States, in some shape, where the territory 
and broad enough of itself for more time than I || lies, all which they have paid in procuring @ 
intend to occupy. The honorable gentleman did | property worth much more than they pay for it. 
not himself argue it, although he reiterated it || Indeed, sir, that is a mode of distribution I shall 
many times, and in various forms of expression. || hardly be mee to agree to. Emigration is 
All I wish to be understood to say is, that just so || going on, and will go on; capital and pea 
often, and with just so much of sincerity and con- || are constantly passing and repassing; and wé 
fidence as he repeated it, and in just so many || have not the means, and ought not to have the 
forms and modes, I deny it. It is a doctrine || desire, to restrain its freedom. 
which has not been, and, in my judgment, cannot || The people ought to be left free to seek their 
be, maintained. As to the argument, that, even || own comforts and welfare. If they purchase and 
if the Northern sections, as consumers, do pay || settle our lands, they receive a liberal sum for 
their just proportion of the revenue derived from | the money they pay; their condition is improved, 


ntingency or convenience. The waters of 
oa harbor will be as deep and unob- 
structed in winter without the y. as with it, 
and will furnish as safe a retreat. I notice these 
arguments, which I deem untenable, not because 
Jam opposed to the continuance of the navy- 
ard at Portsmouth, but for the reason that I 
shall hereafter have occasion to submit some ob- 
servations upon what I consider the true and only 
principle which ought to prevail in determining 
the location of public works designed for the ben- 
efit and protection of the whole country, and be- 
cause, also, arguments similar to these have been 
used in regard to other bomen which I may also 
notice before I close. navy-yard of construc- 
tion, where’ships-of-war of various classes are 
puilt and repaired, is one thing; and a naval aon 
where they may be fitted out, and perhaps slightly 
repaired also, where they may enter for protection 
or other purposes, is another thing. Probably 
more saabiniieanats of the latter, and fewer of the 
former kind, may be found expedient; but upon 
these topics I hold myself uncommitted until some 
definite proposition is offered, when it will become 
my duty, as well as that of others, to be pos- 
sessed of all the information essential to a just 
decision of it. et 
Mr. Chairman, dismissing,with these remarks, 
the particular subjects presented in the bill under 
consideration, I come to the chief purpose for 
which I have risen; and that is, to notice some 
ofthe arguments used by my honorable and elo- 
quent friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Tuomp- 
son,] against the system of disbursements gen- 
erally, and which, in his judgment, justifies the 
withholding further appropriations, until a rad- 
ical change be effected in the policy hitherto 
observed. I shall speak of the general scope and 
spirit of his argument, rather than follow the 
minute details upon which it is founded; because, 
even if his calculations of past and proposed ex- 
nditures be correct, they do not, in my opinion, 
urnish just ground for the course he indicates, 
nor a firm basis for our future policy. The hon- 
orable gentleman contends, if I do not entirely 
misconceive him, that the whole past policy of 
the Government in regard to its disbursements, 
has been unequal, unjust, and oppressive; draw- 
ing almost its entire revenue from one section of 
the Union, thereby impoverishing and exhausting 
it,and pouring down its fertilizing showers upon 
another, which is daily growing richer and more 
verdant under its benign influences. The Gov- 
ernment, he says, visits one region only as a tax- 
gatherer, levying reluctant contributions with 
unrelaxing severity; while to another it goes ag 
a beneficent dispenser of benefits and favors. 
This is an injustice which he contends no free 
people ought to submit to, and which, when the 
facts are understood as they will be understood, 
he says they will not submit to. It is no Gov- 
ernment for them; slaves to such oppression the 
will not be; liberty is the greatest object of their 
desire; and liberty they will have even at the 
hazard of the Union. Sir, I had indulged the 
hope that the period for discussion and sentiments 
like these passed away, never to return; that 
the clouds which once lowered upon us had been 
dispersed, and in the ‘*bosom of the ocean 
buried.” N othing, surely, is more to be depre- 
cated than discussions of a geographical and 
local character. They lead to no godd, they 
engender much of evil feeling, and I cannot but 
think we should better serve the cause of our 
country by efforts to allay popular excitement, 
than by fanning up the flames of discord; by 
striving to increase the confidence and the affec- 
ton of the people towards our institution of gov- 
ernment, and ting them to the blessings it 
confers, than by furnishing motives and incen- 
ves to disunion and disaffection, and weaken- 
ing the hold which they have upon the 
tuity of the Union. I presume not, however, to 
judge for others. My honorable friend, I have 





ms, it is compensated and made up to them || and their wealth increased. It is a strange doc- 
has gt ome with the most undoubting conviec- || in the profits derived from the protection given to || trine that while individuals are enriched, towns 
on of their truth, and in all sincerity; certainly || their manufactures, and that the unjust and un- || are growing up, rivers and channels of comma- 
he has them with great fairness and ability. || equal operation is thus continued, I have to say, || nication are being opened, and population out- 
But the more. sir they are cherished, and || that this opens the whole question of the effect —_— all calculation, the country itself is 
the more ably’ vi so. much the more || and operation of protective laws, which is another || d and impoverished. No, sir, the tide of 
dangerous do they become, and the more import- |! and a distinct question, and depends upon other || wealth is setting the other way. The aspiring, 
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enterprising, and ambitious are bending their 
steps westward, omnes with them property 
aoa skill and industry and the means of accumu- 
lating wealth. But, if it were true, as the gen- 
tleman contends, that the chiefy almost the total 
amount of the receipts into the Treasury is 
derived from the South, or the South and the 
West together—what then? Whose is it? Is it 
not a common Treasury? Is it not the money 
of the whole country ? Must it not be disbursed 
for the common defense, the general welfare, the 
public interests? The mode of raising it may be 
wrong, and if so, correct it; but, having been 
raised, is it not the money of the whole nation? 
Surely it is. How is it to be expended? how 
used? The honorable gentleman has laid down 
a principle, to which he seems to attach great 
value, and which would obviate, in a considerable 
degree, the oppression now experienced. It is, 
that the disbursements of the public money should 
be equal in. the various sections of the Union. 
The middle and northern States he regards as a 
**favored region,’’ wherein by far the largest 
disbursements are made; while the South has had 
comparatively few returns from the vast amount 
it has contributed. How is this idea of equality 
of disbursements to be carried out? By what 
rule? According to geographical extent of coun- 
try, which at one time seemed to be uppermost 
in the mind of my eloquent friend, or according 
to population, to Federal numbers, or to the 
amount paid by each into the Treasury? Sir, 
there is but a single rule to be adopted upon this 
subject. It is to make the expenditures precisely 
there, and nowhere else, where the public exi- 
gencies, the public interests, the public security 
require them to be made. If a fortification 1s 
wanted, it must be built where it is wanted, where 
the national defense requires it to be; and not 
where the rule of equality of distribution would 
locate it. So of a navy-yard,a harbor, or any 
other work of national importance. As to the 
precise point where they should be, even upon 
these principles, undoubtedly opinions would 
vary; but, like all other subjects of legislation, it 
must be decided by those to whom the decision 
is intrusted. The duty poets upon us by the 
Constitution is to provide for the defense of the 
whole country; and it can only be discharged b 
securing those points where defense is required. 
Are we quite sure this can be done, if we are 
trammeled by the rule of equal distribution? 
The gentleman seems to me to reverse the relative 
order of means and objects. He regards the dis- 
bursement of the money as the object to be gained, 
and the construction of works of defense as only 
the means of its accomplishment; whereas the 
true and sole object is to provide for the defense 
and welfare of the country, the expenditure of 
the money being merely incidental and auxiliary. 
To what extent is this rule of equality of distribu- 
tion to be carried? Will you refuse to erect a 
fort or to establish a navy-yard in one section, 
however loudly demanded by the public interests, 
unless you also make a corresponding disburse- 
ment in another, where no public exigency re- 
quires it? No one will contend for this. oP 
or inequality of disbursements has, in my mind, 
exceedingly little weight; and, indeed, I doubt 
whether it ought to be considered at all. Show 
me in what spot the public interests, the national 
welfare, require an expenditure, and I stop not 
to add up how much has already been expended 
in that section. If enough has not been expended 
to accomplish the permanent objects of national 
security and welfare, more must be granted. On 
the other hand, although you cannot demonstrate 
that another section has received little or nothing, 
yet, unless you also demonstrate that a work of 
public importance is demanded by a regard to 
public interest, | move not an inch to accomplish 
at. 

I desire, sir, as much as anybody, a system of 
equal defenses, of general and common protec- 
tion; but that MY no means involves equality of 
expenditure. Some portions of the country, 
larger, and it may be more valuable also, may 


paneer be protected with much smaller disburse-_ 
ments 


an others of far less consequence. Shall 
not the less important be secured, because the 
would thereby receive a disproportionate expend- 


iture? It is by all means desirable to provide a |; erect it because the public exigency demands it, 
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general and comprehensive system of defense, as 
well on the sea-board as on the frontier; but the 
only consideration fit to be weighed is that of 
vey exigency. Equality of disbursements will 

orm no part of the motive with me. I look upon 
the country as one, as a whole, and I wish to 
preserve and protect it as a whole, leaving no part 
exposed, and making no unnecessary defenses 





merely to preserve a relative proportion in ex- | 


penditures of public money. With these prin- 
ciples in view, [ will proceed to examine some 
sabia sentiments of the honorable member, to 
ascertain how far his grounds of complaint are 
tenabley He has prepared with great industry 
(and I doubt not its correctness) a schedule of 
the expenditures now proposed to be made in the 
different sections of the country; and he objects 
to them, and will retain his hold upon the Treas- 
ury with a miser’s grasp, because the contem- 
plated disbursements do not conform to the stand- 
| ard of equality of disbursements. Much the 
larger proportion, he says, is to be expended 
North. It may be so. I have not taken the 
trouble to go over the various estimates and bills 
to ascertain whether it be so or not, for the plain 
reason that, in my view, it is wholly immaterial. 
Will the honorable gentleman point me to any 
one object proposed to be accomplished at the 
North, which is unnecessary—which is not de- 
manded by a just regard to the public interests? 
If so, 1 go with him against it. Will he show me 
one object not provided for at the South justly 
deserving attention? I will bear him company 
in support of it. But the honorable member does 
not attempt this. I have heard no objections to 
the works proposed in ‘‘the favored region,” 
other than the inequality of disbursements. If, 
then, they be unobjectionable in themselves, why 
not make them? As to the objects which he 
enumerates as fit to be accomplished at the South, 
I must remark that the leading inducement seems 
still to be equality of expenditure. Let me ex- 
amine this principle a httle further. A navy- 
yard at Pensacola is an object which the gentle- 
man urged with more zeal than any other; he 
said it would require about three million dollars 
to place it upon the same footing with that of 
Massachusetts. Ought it, therefore, to be done? 
Ought the three millions to be expended? Such 
seemed to be the conclusion. Well, sir, we have 
had, and may have again, vessels of war on the 
lakes, and probably navy-yards also, to some 
extent. Will the honorable member vote to ex- 
pend three millions for a dry-dock and a navy- 
yard on the shores of Lake Erie? It will equalize 
disbursements. Will he vote for it? Surely not. 
I ask him, why not? His answer I can very 
readily anticipate; because we shall never have 
occasion for such an establishment there; no 
ublic exigency requires it. The answer would 
perfectly satisfactory. But, sir, if we must 
expend money at Pensacola because we have 
done so at Charlestown, why not on Lake Erie 
because we have done so at Pensacola? 

Mr. THOMPSON said he regretted to see the 
pam spending his powers upon arguments 

e had not used. He argued upon the utility of 
the establishment at Pensacola. He contended 
foran —aave of disbursments only where it was 
practicable. 

Mr. EVANS. Iam aware the gentleman urged 
the utility of the establishment at Pensacola, and 
if that had been his only argument, I should not 
have noticed it. I yieldto it. My own impres- 
sionsare strongly in favor of the Pensacola navy- 

ard to some extent, but I am not entirely satis- 

ed as to what extent. The subject is one of 
deep importance, and ought to be well considered. 
But the honorable gentleman certainly laid great 
stress on the other consideration; and I must say 
I thought it the leading and preponderating idea 
in his whole speech. He says now he contends for 
equality of distribution, ‘* so far as practicable!’’ 
I think, sir, that surrenders the whole question. 
The limitation, if | comprehend it, destroys the 
rule. How is it practicable to regard it in any 
case? Ifallthe honorable member means is, that 
we ought to erect a work here, which the public 
exigency demands, because we have erected one 
there, which it equally demanded, I agree with 
him, but not for the reason el would 





and not because we had disbursed money for 

| similar object elsewhere. If he sim 
_ that he would provide a general, liberal, equal 
| system of defense, according to the public wants 
_and upon the principles I have stated, and in doins 


| cable, 1am very much inclined to believe 


| 
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Ply means 


so would equalize disbursements as far as pract;. 


i 
would have no effect whatever. The saan 


would regulate itself, and the disbursements 

would of necessity be unequal, I apprehend, 

| The honorable member spoke of the various 
works already existing at the North, for whic no 


_ corresponding establishments had been placed at 


theSouth. Did he show, or attempt to show, that 
the — exigency requires them there? Byt 
sir, 1 do not think the distribution quite so yn. 


_ equal as he seemed to suppose. There are two 
' armories, one in Massachusetts and the other in 


_ Virginia—one north and the other south. Are 
they improperly located? Do they subserve the 
| interests of the country? Nothing is said upon 


these — they are not objected to at all; but 


| the gentleman says three more ought to be estab. 
lished—one in the West, one on the line between 
| North and South Carolina, and one in Georgia. 


| I ask, why three more should be established? 


| Are not the arms wanted for public service sup. 


en rapidly enough? Are the present estab. 
| lishments insufficient to meet the wants of the 
| country? If so, may it not be better to enlarge 


| them than to erect new ones? These questions 


| have not been considered at all, and no answer 
has been given tothem. Again: is it not worth 
an inquiry whether the southern points which 
have been designated are favorable for such a 
manufacture? Do private establishments cxist 
there already? I hear nothing on these topics. 
Favorable positions for any particular manufac- 
ture are generally first sought out by private en- 
terprise. Government can hardly be expected to 
carry on a manufacture, either of ships or arms, 
or anything else, economically and conveniently, 
where private efforts have either failed or found 
no inducement to make the experiment. Is it 
— clear, then, that the interest of the country— 

lay out of view sectional and local interests— 
would be promoted, in any Sees by an attempt 
to establish manufactories, either of ships or mu- 
nitions of war, where the sharp-sighted sagacity 
of individual interest has never yet discovered the 
means of prosecuting them successfully. 

The honorable member further complains of 
favoritism shown to the northern section, in the 
distribution of the existing arsenals thoughout 
the country. He has, however, fallen into error in 
supposing that _there are twelve upon the north 
Atlantic,and but one on the south. Arsenals have 
been established at various places, which I will 
name: one in each of the States of Maine, Ver- 
mont, and Massachusetts; two in New York, 
and two in Pennsylvania; and these are all that 
can be justly chargeable to the North. Indeed, 
one of those in Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, is a 
western location, and for the benefit of the West. 
Only six, therefore, are located on the north At- 
lantic. There is also an arsenal in each of the 
States of Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Louisiana, in the District of Columbia, and 
in Florida; and a depot of arms at Charleston, 
South Carolina. The remaining arsenals are In 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Michigan. In runnin 
the eye over the map of the country, and consid- 
ering the purposes for which arsenals are estab- 
lished as mere places of deposit of arms, can It 
be said that the public interests have been in- 
juriously neglected, or that sectional preferences 

ve been shown? Arms, when wanted, will of 
course be wanted at or near the frontiers, where 
an invasion will be most likely to occur. An 
interior State, scarcely approachable by anenemy 
from any quarter, can, in the nature of the case, 
have very little occasion for a large militury depot. 
But, without pursuing the subject further, can 1t 
be shown that any unnecessary establishments 
exist, or that important ones have been omitted? 
Until this be done the charges of favoritism to- 
sini the North seem to = - have very _ 
oundation to rest upon. gentleman 
referred to various other objects on which the 


Pitited schedaless showing how lange a propor 
tion goes to the ‘same section. ‘Among others, he 
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sets down & half million or more of dollars for 
ovisions; a considerable sum for medicines, for 
ordnance stores; and $295,000 for ‘*miscellaneous 
items.”” hy are these, and various similar 
expenditures, called northern expenditures? Pro- 
yisions, for instance—how are they penne ? By 
contract. Bids are received from all persons dis- 
sed to offer. The South is not excluded from 
competition; and, if it will supply the demand 
upon equally favorable terms, it will receive its 
just roportion. If it be found that articles of 
this Neseri tion are generally procured at the 
North, undoubtedly it is because they can be 
much more advantageously supplied from that 
uarter. The South, to some extent, is a pur- 
chaser for its own ao instead of having 
the means of supplying others. Itdoes, however, 
furnish a portion of the provisions used in the 
Navy; and the West supplies much more. Every- 
thing wanted in the Navy, or in the public ser- 
vice, will, of course, and must be procured where 
itis to be had. North Carolina furnishes, of its 
own productions, no small amount; other south- 
ern States and Territories supply most of the 
timber. An effort was made sometime ago, and 
by none more strenuously than by northern men, 
to introduce cotton canvas into use in our ships- 
of-war, and to some extent, I believe, success- 
fully. This is a southern production, and the 
North certainly never resisted it because of its 
local origin. It is obviously impossible to adopt 
any rule of equalizing expenditures of this descrip- 
tion. There is but one safe and proper mode of 
proceeding, and that is, to procure the supplies 
of every description just where they can most 
advantageously be had. Sir, I could follow the 
gentleman through many other items which he 
sets down as northern disbursements, and could 
show the fallacy of regarding them in that light. 
But, unless the objects to be accomplished are 
shown to be wrong, or that they can be better 
promoted elsewhere; unless the t ing to be done 
ought not to be done, shall we omit it because 
it would involve expenditures at the North? If 
the country requires it at our hands, shall we fail 
to doit? Shall we neglect public interests because 
we find it impracticable to gratify local desires ? 

Among the objects to be accomplished at the 
South, before the honorable gentleman will con- 
sent to any further disbursements from the Treas- 
ury, he has named a navy-yard at Charleston, 
South Carolina; and it may be proper to saya 
word or twoin this connection upon that subject. 
Is a navy-yard required there? I do not say that 
itis not; but what are the proofs of it? hat 
necessity appears to demand it? A report favor- 
able to the object was made by the Naval Com- 
mittee two years ago, and a petition has lately 
been presented from that city, soliciting its ac- 
complishment. In both I find valuable informa- 
tion, but scarcely anything of that very consider- 
tion which alone has weight in my mind—the 
publicexigency. Does the country need another 
savy-vaed, and one at that port? That is the 
question. It has been shown in the papers I 
refer to, that there is a good harbor; a channel, 
if not quite deep enough now, capable of being 
made so; laborers and manufactures of all sorts, 
and seamen always to be had. So far, so good. 
With these opportunities and facilities for spend- 
ing money, comes in the argument of equalizing 
disbursements. 

It strikes me as not a little remarkable that we 
are called on by petition to construct a navy-yard. 
Were it a work of defense, like a fortification, it 
would be obviously right fora people or com- 
munity to represent their defenseless condition, 
and solicit protection. But a petition to those 
intrusted with the administration of the Govern- 
ment, and who are supposed to know what is 
required by a just to the interests of the 
country, from a single city, for such an object, is 
somewhat ofa novelty. It is founded, and pro- 
ceeds altogether, on idea of the local advant- 
age to accrue from it; and, indeed, that object is 
pretty plainly avowed in the present instance. 
An argument very similar to this attracted my 
omaweattenn s ago, in favor of the continu- 

ce at outh. Jt appeared in 
the Globe introductory to an article copied from 
a New Hampshire paper, at the 


1est of some 
one who felt an interest in the 
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doubtless intended to have its’ effect with Con- 
gress in deciding that question. The argument 
was this: the navy-yard at Portsmouth ought 
not to be abandoned, because—why? Because 
that town had given a Democratic majority ever 
since 1828, and had stood firm during the period 
of the alarm which so extensively prevailed two 
ears since, growing out of the removal of the 
eposits. That is the argument; and one hardly 
knows what emotion to feel—indignation at the 
profligacy of the sentiment, or pity for the miser- 
able fatuity of intellect which conceived it. Sir, 
if not only the officers, the stations of influence 
and emolument, are to be bartered away for part 
support, and as rewards and spoils to servile fol- 
lowers, but the great measures of policy, the 
leading interests of the country, are to be swayed | 
and influen¢ed by such considerations, I am almost 
ready to say with the gentleman, ‘this is no 
Government for us.’’ Iadmit, sir, that the argu- 
mentin favor of Charleston rises one grade higher, 


but still it is founded on sectional, local, personal || 


interests. Itis forthe accommodation of Charles- | 
ton, and the people of Charleston. 
be understood as expressing opposition to the | 


establishment of a navy-yard in South Carolina, || 


for I feel none. I am only combatting some of 


the reasons which have been urged in its behalf, || 
and which, I think, should have no influence || 
whatever onthe question. As tothe necessity of’) 


another dry-dock at the South, or elsewhere, lam 
not sufficiently informed; but if it is wanted only 
to equalize disbursements, even that object would 
hardly be accomplished. Much would still be | 
furnished by the North. The very materials of 
which it would be construeted, if not much of the 
labor and scientific skill employed upon it, would | 
be drawn from the same region, as was the case | 
in relation to that at Gosport; and this single fact | 
shows how impossible it is to make equal dis- 
bursements. Whenever attempted, it must fail. 
I pass now, Mr. Chairman, to another object 
whereon large amounts have already been ex- | 
pee and the estimates for which are said to 
monstrously unequal. I mean fortifications. | 
Where ought they to be established? What con- | 
sideration ought to prevail in determining their 
location? ill anybody pretend that equality | 
of disbursements ought to have any weight in | 
settling this question? I imagine not. The prom- | 
inent considerations to be regarded are: 1. The | 
exposure; the liability to invasion; and the con- | 
sequences, more or less general, of a successful 
invasion. 2. The practicability of defense, within | 
any just woe ha of means to objects fit to be | 
accomplished. Other considerations might be | 
stated. Will it be pretended that, upon these | 
principles, any of the fortifications already erect- | 
ed, or which are proposed to be erected, are use- 
less and unnecessary? If it be true that the | 
North has received a larger proportion of dis- | 
bursements, (and I shall presently show that it 
is not,) has it been from any spirit of favoritism | 
to that region, or from the absolute necessity of | 
the case? What is the general character of the | 
whole northern coast? Is it not peculiarly liable | 
to invasion—easy of access? Its deep waters, 
bold navigation, numerous bays, harbors, inlets, | 
estuaries, afford ample opportunities for fleets to | 
ride in security, and penetrate the country at in- | 
numerable points. It is, therefore, a coast par- 
ticularly exposed to invasion by a maritime 
Power. Why, sir, in the State of Maine alone, | 
there are more harbors, more accessible points, 
exposed to the incursions of a naval force, than 
in the whole thousand miles from here to Florida 
Point. What would be the consequences of suc- 
cessful invasions upon a coast studded with rich | 
cities, prosperous villages, manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and a numerous and dense population; 
whose waters are covered with innumerable ves- | 
sels bearing the fruits of labor and industry? Is 
it not to be expected—is it not an imperious duty 
of Government to fortify and protect such a coast? 
Has it been done extravagantly or wastefully? 
Now, sir, as to the southern Atlantic coast, its | 
vaphical character furnishes, in a great de- 
gree, protection against invasion. With shallow 
waters, difficult and dangerous navigation, few 
accessible harbors or rivers, can it be 
to erect fortifications upon the same scale as a 
different coast requires? Has it not been suffi- 
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ciently defended? These are the true points to 
be considered. Regard is to be had also « the 
consequences of the oceupation of any particular 
post by an enemy. 

If I were disposed to complain—indeed, I am 
disposed, and mean to do so, if something for the 
defense of Maine, the most exposed and the least 


| fortified of any State in the Union, is not done— 


I might institute a comparison, showing how 
much has been done elsewhere, and how little 
|there. The reason for its neglect so long has 
rer been an apprehension that an invasion, 
owever harassing to Maine itself, would not be 
| seriously annoying to the country atlarge. Many 
| ports and places, of greater consequence in them- 
| selves than others which have been much more 
| fortified elsewhere, exist in Maine; and yet I can 
| well conceive their capture would be attended 
| with less serious consequences to the country 
| generally. Newport, for instance, from its cen- 
| tral position in relation to other important places, 
is a most important station, and its occupation 
by an enemy in time of war would be the means 
of great annoyance and distress. Key West, of 
| little consequence alone, yet from its command- 
ing position is of indispensable importance. 
Considerations of this sort are all to be weighed 
in determining this general system of defense; 
|and, in this view, can it be pretended that an 
undue proportion of works of this description 
has been located on the northern coast? Let us 
consider, sir, what has in fact been done, and I 


|| apprehend gentlemen will find the results not pre- 


cisely what they anticipate. Let us see whether 
it be true that the South has received nothing; 
whether it be indeed the vast ocean from which 
this great central sun draws up all the vapors that 
descend in fertilizing showers exclusively upon 

the barren fields of the North? Very little, sir, 
as we all know, was done prior to the last war in 





|| erecting fortifications upon the sea-board. The 


system, now in process of being executed, was 
commenced and has grown up since that period. 

In order to show the disparity in the amounts 
already expended, and proposed to be expended, 
in the two sections of the country, the honorable 
gentleman has made such a division of the coast 
as to throw Virginia into the north Atlantic 
region, instead of the southern, where it appro- 
priately belongs—appropriately, so far as the 
unequal and exhausting operation of Government 
is concerned. Virginia has always been one of 
the complaining States. It resisted the tariff. It 
is one of the producing States, and in all respects 
situated like South Carolina, so far as the prin- 
ciples in issue are concerned, except that it has 
received very large disbursements. In my view 
of the subject, I shall regard it as a southern 


|| State; and, in truth, Maryland ought also to be 


so considered. 
At the first session of the Twenty-First Con- 
| gress, a statement of all the expenditures upon 
fortifications since 1815 was submitted to Con- 
| gress, and is among our documents. Up to 1820 
| the expenditures were very near $3,000,000, the 
larger portion of which, by far, was made at the 
From 1820 to 1830, beyond which the 
tables do not extend, the expenditure, South, for 
fortifications, was $4,175,958; and, in the same 
period, North, but $1,112,568. But, sir, I have 





|| a more full and satisfactory statement than this, 


coming down to the present period, obtained 
from authentic sources, and entitled to credit. It 
is ‘*a statement showing the amount expended 
on the fortifications of the United States from the 
year 1812 to the year 1835, inclusive, including 
the unexpended balances of appropriations for 
works not finished.’’ It shows all that has been 
done—and what is the result? Upon works 
North, including Maryland, the expenditure has 
been $3,447,772 44; upon the South Atlantic, it 


|| has been $4,547,951 55; and on the Gulf coast, 


,495,639 91. The North Atlantic, therefore, 
has actually received the least of either section. 
Have no fertilizing drops fallen upon the South? 
Other statements have been and laid 
before us, showing the number of works com- 
pleted, and of those in of being completed; 
and, by reference to them, it will be seen that of 
these two classes, by far the larger portion is at 
the South. When the works now being con- 
structed are finished, the whole expenditure 
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South, embracing the Gulf, will be $9,887,165; | 
and at the North but 94 027,364. 

The fortifications of the northern section have | 
been postponed until those at the South should | 
be completed. The gentleman says he will do | 
no more until we have a general system projected 
upon principles of equality. The present system | 
was adopted many years ago, (in 1818, I believe,) | 
upon full survey by a board of competent engi- 
neers and military men. 

The fortifications deemed necessary were di- | 
vided into three classes: those to be completed | 
immediately; those at a later period; and the 
third class at a remoter period still. The first | 
have been finished, and are chiefly at the South; | 
those in my own State fell into the third class; | 
and now, when this general system has been | 
carried into execution, so far as the South was 
concerned, and we are approaching the period 
when our defenses are to be commenced, the gen- | 
tleman calls out for a new plan, a new survey, a | 
new distribution. We have postponed our claims | 
for defenses in submission to yours; and are we | 
to be thrown out of them altogether? This ex- | 
ease sir, why the estimates are now so much | 
arger for the northern section than for the south- 
ern. Until their works were completed, we heard | 
of no new plan. 

If more defenses are required at the South— | 
where? at what point? All admit the import- 
ance of defending the Gulf of Mexico and the 
mouth of the Mississippi. If it has not already 
been done, do it by all means, and you shall have 
my humble aid atany moment. So of the South, | 
or of the western frontiers. 

It is well known, sir, that to a distinguished | 
statesman of South Carolina the nation is chiefly | 
indebted for this very system of defense now 
peenoned to be carried on and completed. New 

ngland, however it may have differed with | 
him since on other topics, certainly gave him its | 
support; not, I trust, from sectional motives, but | 
upon liberal principles of public policy. He | 
maintained a high, scarcely a second rank in the | 
estimation of its people; and they have never | 
ceased to approve that policy which he created | 
and fostered by the energy of his lofty powers | 
and patriotic efforts. New England certainly | 
looked to him with high hopes for the future, and | 
has regretted deeply and profoundly that these | 
hopes Rows been blighted. I will not say how. | 

| 








From what quarter did the opposition to his plan | 
of defense and to his general scope of policy | 
come? Who was the chief opponent of his 
measures? Who were the leaders, and who the | 
followers, of the great radical party? Whose | 
efforts were unceasing to reduce and retrench the | 
disbursements, and especially those for fortifica- | 
tions? The gentleman must recollect, I think, | 
that it was*chiefly southern opposition; and that | 
the distinguished citizen of South Carolina, who | 
has done much for his country—very much—_ 
Jeaned upon New England for support under the 
heavy load of responsibility attempted to be | 
thrown upon him. If he has lived to see the | 
measures of his own creation adopted by those | 
who formerly resisted them—if the wreath has | 
been torn from his brow to grace another’s, has | 
New England been accessory to it? No, sir. If | 
southern interests had been neglected, if liberal | 
eoenipeieions have not been made in past times, | 
it has not been owing to northern hostility. 
Mr. Chairman, there are other objects of dis- | 
bursement in which, I am aware, the South has | 
very little participated—I mean internal improve- 
ments. If it has not, however, is it to be charged 
to an unjust and sectional policy prevailing in 
other quarters? The true reason is, that the | 
South has uniformly —— the system; has | 
sented no objects to be accomplished by this | 
neficent exercise of power; has, indeed, utterly | 
refused to ask or receive any aid for these pur- 
poses. Its policy, I admit, was dictated by high | 
and stern convictions of constitutional duty; but 
are other portions of the Confederacy responsible 
for that? Were they to deprive themselves of the 
benefits which they regarded not only within the 
power, but the duty also, of the Government to 
confer, because different opinions prevailed else- 
where? Are all the leading measures—is. the 
vital policy of the country—to be controlled by 
constitutional scruples, however honestly enter- 
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tained, of minorities? Iam not questioning, nor 
intending, in the smallest degree, to impeach the 
wisdom or the soundness of the principle which 
the South adopted upon this subject, because that 
is a matter for themselves alone to consider; but 
when it is insisted that other and larger sections 
are to surrender their own opinions, and to be de- 
prived of many of the advantages which they 
fondly had in view in establishing the Govern- 
ment, doctrines are advanced at war with the very 
genius of our institutions. 

I do not know that it would have been a wiser 
and better course if the South, yielding its con- 
victions—as all must, at some period or other, 
yield even their firmest opinions—to the long- 
continued policy pursued under various Adminis- 
trations, and sanctioned repeatedly by expres- 
sions of popular will, had regarded this as a set- 
tled question, as some of its ablest statesmen did 
regard it. It is altogether probable, however, 
that, in such event, a portion, and possibly a 
large portion, of the disbursements which have 
been made for internal improvements would have 
been distributed within their own borders. If 


| they have shut themselves out from these bene- 


fits, is it just to charge & sectional policy upon 
other States? 

I might appeal to the journals, and to every one 
conversant with the proceedings of Congress, 


whether the most liberal seppent of all public 

at quarter now de- 
nominated the favored region—whether the great 
objects of improvement and defense, in the West 


measures has not come from t 


and South, have not generally been carried by 


|| the aid of northern votes—whether the votes of 


New England, particularly, have not been gov- 
erned by an enlarged, liberal, comprehensive view 


of the national interests? 1 speak of what has 
been—of the past; and f am sure, so far as ap- 
propriations and disbursements are concerned, no 


ground exists for charging upon that portion of 
the Union a selfish, local, sectional policy. I 
claim for it the credit of having been liberal and 
generous. The disbursements for revolutionary 
pengone have been also instanced as favors to the 


orth, If it be true that much of the amount 


thus paid goes to that section, is itan evil? Does 


it demandaremedy? Are the laws providing this 


inadequate and tardy justice to the decrepit and 
tottering soldier, who lai the foundation of our 
country’s independence and happiness, with toils 
and sufferings, to be meted out and administered 
according to the narrow limits of State lines? If 
a lenge proportion of the money is dispensed at 
the North, is it not because a larger number of 
the survivors of that conflict remainthere? This 
was to have been expected. That region, we all 
know, being the most populous and the most 
wealthy, furnished a Jarger proportion of the men 
and the money which achieved ourindependence. 
I make no invidious comparisons. Carolina and 
Virginia, and the South generally, did what could 
be done within their means. But if its gallant 
soldiers have paid the debt of nature; if fewer re- 
main to share their country’s honor and grati- 
tude, is it a reason why their companions, who 
are yet among us, should be forgotten and neg- 
lected—that, because they are not equally distrib- 
uted, they should not be rewarded? Or is it con- 
tended that, because of the inequality, we should 
seek out some other objects of expenditure at the 
South, for the purpose of equalizing disburse- 
ments ? 

Sir, there are already objects of expenditure at 
the South in which the North does not ici- 
pate. The Indian war now raging in Florida, 
and which has been estimated to cost from four 
to six million dollars, is one of them. I do not 


complain of the amount; it is to be i)- 
curred for the defense and protection of the coun- 
try, and must be expended isely where the 
emerge It will be expended in the 


may reper. ¢ 

South. hat would be thought of withholding 
these appropriations, unless we also contrive to 
raise a similar oceasion for expenditures else- 
where? And yet, how does the principle differ 
from that which would stop disbursements for 
defense at the North, where the public security 
demands them, unless at the same i art 
crpgmeeed es Hye Sent. bare they are not w 
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Indian relations are kept up at great cost. The 
money which is thus expended soon gets abroad 
and circulates at the South and in the West, and 
is as truly a fructifying shower there, as is the 
payment of the officers and men at the northern 
navy-yards. I might also notice the expenditures 
for mints, authorized last , and various other 
items of southern expenditure, all showing that 
our disbursements are, and must of necessity be 
made where the public service requires them to 
be, and not upon any vain attempt to equalize 
the amount among different sections. 

The honorable gentleman seemed to complain 
that at the present moment northern counsels 
prevailed in the Government; and I thought he 
attributed some portion of the neglect of southern 
interests to this circumstance. Not one of the 
three Departments, he said, which are most con- 
nected with our fiscal operations, is filled by 
southern man. Sir, a defense of this Adminis. 
tration, coming from me, would be a strange and 
unwonted sound to mostears. It certainly has 
as little of my confidence or epeeenation as of 
the honorable member himself. There is enough, 
and more than enough, of error to be combated, 
to use the mildest term, both in principles and 
practices, to give full exercise to all the powers 
of resistance we both can bring to the contest. 

If the interests of the South have been neglected, 
under whose auspices has it been done? What 
counsels have prevailed? Does the gentleman 
recollect how large a proportion of the time our 
Government has been in operation it has been 
administered by southern hands—how very large 
a share of directing and shaping the measures 
which have prevailed has fallen to the same 
quarter? If the present Administration has 
neglected the South, is the North responsible? It 
came into power by no agency of mine; can the 
gentleman say as much? New England had 
none; but South Carolina had much, very much, 
NoState contributed more effectualaid. Ifshehas 
been qemppennioe and deceived—if the promised 
fruits have been withheld—are those who resisted, 
or those who favored, the change of Administra- 
tion, responsible ? 

The South, however, is not alone in its disap- 
pointment. Theassistance rendered by the North 
—how has it beencompensated? What has Penn- 
sylvania received? Has not every leading meas- 
ure to which it had been devoted for years, all its 
most firmly established and warmest cherished 
policy, been broken down and sacrificed? It has, 
indeed, had the empty honor of receiving some 
four of five executive appointments, chiefly be- 
stowed upon leading gentlemen of old Federal 
principles, for the purpose, probably, of keeping 
up the mgegee and ascendency of the Democratic 
party. hat leading measure of Pennsylvania 
interests—I speak “6 of the jarerne % eee 
ing & part t what single object of nationa 

lesen tose towhich that State was wedded 
Oe not been trodden in the dust? And even at 
this moment, is not the contest going on which 
is to determine whether its State Legislature—ite 
State institutions, its State policy, its State pride, 
everything over which State sonstsignty spreads 
its protecting wings, is not to be bound captive 
to victorious chariot wheels, to swell the tri- 
umphal procession in its unhalting progress? The 
States whieh labored most, and accomplished 
most, in building up the present dynasty, must 
abide, as best they may, the policy it has pur- 
sued: so must the E dividuals » persecuted and pro- 
scribed as they are, to whose vigorous efforts it 
owes its existence. ‘* Sic vos non vobis 


P The first victim, I remind my friend, to the tor- 
tures of the brazen bull of Phalaris was the in- 
ventor himee. It was but a just retribution to 
the folly of inflaming the lust of power and the 
passion for vengeance in the breast of the cruelest 
are ae ack oat 
severity as the only reward of fait! 

sauna aameee should have considered 
well the perils of the under . . 

I do not forget the danger that money which 
we appropriate may for party objects 
and purport: But what then? . We cannot 
cheng ue icieasamnete i eae 

peop ve committed t slaw, : 

provinee to do thats,and. soon may they do it, 
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But shall we therefore abandon the country? || will only remark, that the time seems favorable || by a narrow stream, entirely harmonize? In view 


we postpone its defense and 

-— we neglect our duty because other agents, 
we fear, may be unfaithful in theirs? No, sir; I 
hope with the gentleman, that better times and 
purer principles may once more prevail; that the 
of the country, and not the good ofa party, 
in be the paramount object of every man’s 


rotection ? 


will 


ambition; but until that period shall arrive, the 


Government must be administered by those to 


whom the people have confided it, and the requi- 


‘te means must be put at their disposal, even b 
woe who have little confidence in their dinaen” 
The honorable gentleman seems to apprehend 
evil consequences of no small magnitude from 
liberal disbursements by Government, in its effect 
of building up and organizing a class of day-labor- 
ers, who will not suffer disbandment when their 
labor is no longer wanted, but who will make 
their power felt in ‘* lawless insurrection, or by 
the equally terrible process of the ballot-box.”’ 
Events have recently occurred among the laborers 
of some of the cities calculated to give weight to 
this consideration. Combinations have been 
formed, and the power of the mob has been ar- 

rayed to control the price and duration of labor. 
perceive, with deep regret, the spirit of dis- 
affection abroad in the land, to which the honor- 
able member refers; a spirit of subversion of our 
institutions, and of the salutary restraints of law; 
a spirit of agrarian warfare against the wealth 
and enterprise of the country, against whole 
classes of the community, against everything 
firm and stable in society. Useful and valuable 
institutions are broken down because they are 
“ monopolies;’’ and property, for whose protec- 
tion Government was in part instituted, is aristo- 
cratic. A spirit of general leveling seems to per- 
vade the land. Sentiments like these, instead of 
being checked, have been promoted and fostered 
by those in power. The profligate and the idle, 
foreign paupers and malcontents, are gaining in 
numbers and in power in the cities, and, there is 
too much reason to fear, exercise a controling 
voice in political affairs. From such there is 
always danger. But with these are not to be 
included the great mass of the industrious, sober, 
peaceable, laboring classes of the community, 
who have a stake in the public improvement and 
rosperity, and in the just administration of the 
aws. They will, neither by violence nor by the 
ballot-box, impede the good order of society. A 
rise of wages, produced by natural causes, is no 
fearful omen—is not at all to be deprecated. The 
value of labor, like thatof every other poe 
depends upon the demand for it, and the supply 
to meet that demand; and it is always regarded 
among the strongest proofs of a prosperous and 
flourishing condition that wages are high. It 
denotes energy, enterprise, activity, and a gen- 
eral spirit of exertion and improvement. In a 
stationary or decaying country, there will be 
little occasion for labor, and wages will conse- 
quently be low. Itis, therefore, in my judgment, 
no undesirable thing that wages should be high. 
cannot assent, however, to the idea that the 
addition of some ten or twelve millions of dollars 
to the business of the country, in disbursements 
of public money upon public objects, will pro- 
duce any sensible effect upon the price of labor. 
t bears too small a proportion to the whole mass 
of mo in circulation, of business transacted, 
and of labor performed. Double the amount 
proposed to be disbursed by all the bills of appro- 
pation was struck out of existence lately in New 
ork in a single night; and, however severe has 
been individual loss and suffering, the business 
of the country has hardly felt the slightest shock 
from the blow. But, sir, if some evils are to be 
apprehended from the cause suggested by the 
gentleman, they are evils which must be encoun- 
tered. Shall we stop alt public works, hoard yp 
all the money in the Treasury, do nothing for 
public improvestient and — i¢ protection, for 

ear of promoting a spirit of agrarian cupidit 
vd Aeotaton a on evils ae ee are 

yond our control, inseparable from 

condition of human affairs. 
I am aware, sir, of the overflowing condition 
of the Treasury, and i 


of the difficulty of. answer- 
the question, what shall be foe with ind 
ithout going into the subject at any length, I 





































for devising a judicious and liberal scheme of 
national improvement and defense. Our means 
are abundant for large apenas looking 
forward to several years. t ten millions annu- 
_ be appropriated for ten years for the Navy 
and fortifications—distribute the proceeds of the 
public lands among the States, as proposed in 
a bill which formerly passed the Senate—and 
we shall still have enough remaining for all our 
wants. The Treasury might bear this, I think, 
until 1842 at least, when duties are to be so 
largely reduced. The Secretary does not seem 
to think our means will be so abundant as I have 
sup ; but estimates from that source, of 
probable receipts, have recently not proved un- 
erring guides. With the large amount now ac- 
cumulated, and the constantly increasing receipts 
into the Treasury, I have little doubt that, after 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands, enough will remain to make liberal appro- 

riations every year (perhaps not so large as I 

ave named) for national defense, and to carry 
on all the operations of Government. Why 
should it not be done? Why should it be hoarded 
up to pamper favored institutions, and to reward 
party adherents? That some liberal plan can be 
formed, and that it is required by the interests of 
the country, seems hardly doubtful. 

The honorable gentleman, sir, spoke with elo- 
quent fervor of the deep and abiding attachment 
of the South to the blessed Union of these States. 
I am not about to call in question the sincerity of 
his declaration. When the blessings, vast, num- 
berless, unexampled, which, by the providence 
of God, that Union has conferred upon the peo- 
ple of our country, are for one moment consid- 
ered, no mind, not utterly blinded to our best and 
dearest interests—no heart, not utterly dead to 
the happiness of the human race, and the hopes 
of civil liberty itself—can be indifferent. as to its 
penanevetions What has it not done for human 

appiness and human advancement? From the 
lowest condition of anarchy, disorder, and weak- 
ness, of poverty and national degradation, it has 
raised us to an eminence of high and enviable 
prosperity and strength, of respect in the eyes of 
all nations, of regular government, and has estab- 
lished and built up all the institutions of social 
and civil life, for which I know not what history 
of the world furnishes a parallel. When did the 
light of heaven ever shine down upon more glo- 
rious and indubitable proofs of the efficiency and 
wisdom of human governmentthan the condition 
of our country now displays? ‘To all these the 
South cannot be insensible, cannot but indulge 
patriotic pride, and feel attachments to the Union 
not to be sundered for light and temporary causes, 
for meee ont grievances, for doubtful and con- 
tested theories of political economy. It will not 
calmly see this Union rent in twain, to be followed 
by what no human sagacity can foresee. But, 
much as the South is attached to the Union, it is 
attached to liberty more. Liberty is the first ob- 
ject of all its efforts and aspirations. Is the hon- 
orable gentleman quite sanguine that liberty, even 
at the South, will long survive the dissolution of 
the Union? Does he hold the bond of fate? Can 
he cast its horoscope? I am not disposed to enter 
into invidious comparisons, nor to question the 
resources, the capacity, the ability of the South 
to maintain aseparate Government, and to occu 
a high position among the nations of the world. 
Itis not unbecoming, however, to suggest to those 
who are most ardent in their faith to weigh well 
all the considerations, to calculate all the vicissi- 
tudes pertaining to a subject so awfully moment- 
ous. If that disastrous event should occur, and 
an independent Government be established at the 
South, are all the rivalries, the passions:@#lmam- 
bition, the interests, which agitate the bodoms of 
men, and shake societies and communities as 
with an earthquake, to be smothered and annihi- 
lated? Are the hidden fires which heave a wre 
from their deep foundations to be extinguished ? 
Will no sources of discord remain—no cloads 
float in the clear vault over their heads? He has 
read the annals of our race, and studied the ha-. 
man character to little purpose, who indulges in 
reveries like these. _ is it —— now? Is 
there entire unanimity of principle or purpose at 
the South? Do contiguous States, separated only 


ntleman 
y will 
Is there 


of these things, what assurance can the 
have that, whatever befall the Union, hi 
still fix her chosen abode at the South? : 
anything so iar in its. institutions, ita 
ciples, its policy, as to induce the fond belief that 
her last footsteps on earth will be found there? 
In after ages, if some zealous votary, 

“among the fallen ruins and scattered is 
of her temples, to rescue some monument of her 

| existence from the remorseless hand of time, 
shall explore the vestiges she has left, will he 
exclaim of the South exclusively, in the language 
‘ the. Roman poet, “ hic illius arma—hic carrus 

‘uit ! 

Sir, what sort of union is it to which the South 
is so devoted ?—a union and a Government which 
under the impulses of popular eaprice, or fancied 
wrongs, or temporary excitements, a single State 
may arrest and destroy—whose arm may be par- 
alyzed, and all its powers subverted, whenever 
it may suit the purposes of a single State to do 
so—a union so ill-compacted and bound together, 
that on every occasion of a difference of opinion 
as to its constitutional powers, or en measures 
of policy, it may be forthwith severed. Is dis- 
union the only remedy for errors of administra- 
tion—for arbitrary exercise of power? 

In all Governments, except the most absolute 
despotisms, and in ours more than in any other, 
questions of power and of constitutional author- 
ity will arise; and upon them the minds of men 
will differ. What then? Shall we have no Gov- 
ernment—no Constitution? Shall we break away 
from our moorings, to embark ogain upon the 
great ocean of untried experiment? What tran- 
quil haven invites us to its shelter? ‘** Better to 
bear the ills we have,’’ than to seek a remedy in 
the dark chaos of disunion. All history admon- 
ishes us of its deplorable results, Faction, com- 
motion, discord, civil war—how have they not 
written awful lessons, as inscriptions upon the 
tombstones of nations! Does it not become us, 
then, the South as well as the North, the East 
no less than the West, to start back from this 
yawning and fathomless abyss of disunion, whose 
depths no humen eye can reach, and from which 
the groans of buried empires send back fearful 
warning? God grant that we may not blindly, 
madly, rashly, plunge in, to explore for our- 
selves the dark recesses of its dreary caverns! 


FAILURE OF FORTIFICATION BILL, 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN REED, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Iw tHe House or Representatives, 
January 27, 1836, 


On the causes of the loss of the Fortification Bill of the last 
session. 

Mr. REED said: I feel embarrassed in rising 
to address the House on the present occasion. 
The subject is painful, but 1 am allowed nochkoice, 
and I proceed, without introduction, to state such 

| facts as I deer important and relevant, concisely 

| and plainly. The President of the United States, 

| at the commencement of the present session of 
Congress, alludes to the loss of the fortification 
bill in the following words: 

* Much loss and inconvenience have been experienced 
in consequence of the Seah oe bill waives at ordi- 
nar of) ‘ortifications, whic ed onc 
branch of th National Legislature at the last Session: but 
was lost in the other. This failure was the more regretted, 
not only because it necessarily interrupted and delayed the 
progress of a system of national defense, projected immedi, 
ately after the last war, and since steadily pursued, but 
also because it contained a contingent appropriation, in- 
serted in accordance with the views of the Executive, in 
aid of this important objeet, and other branches of the 
national defense, some i of which migbt bave been 
most usefully applied during the past season.’’ 


The — is somewhat indefinite, as the 
bilt referred to passed both Houses of Congress 
but not in concurrence. I presume it was intended 
to make the charge against the Senate; Though 
respectful in form, it is a grave and weighty 
charge. Appropriations were not made, Wed 
some things we ought not to have done, and left 


undone many thi which we t to bave 
the Prasideat i 


done. I ho deepiy im- 
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plicated, and will not, therefore, answer to his 
charge. But I will suppose the charge comes 
from the people of the United States, and then I 
hold myself Cound to render an account of my 
stewardship to my constituents and country. [ 
will consider the charge as made against the 
Government—the President, Senate, and House 


to exculpate myself. I intend to do more—to 
criminate others, and fix upon them the guilt, so 
far as guilt there may be, of defeating the 

of the fortification bill. I charge the defeat of 
that bill to the President, or a majority of the 
House of Representatives of the last Congress, 
being Administration men. 

In examining this painful subject, I determine 
to bear testimony to the truth—to state what I 
saw and heard, and know. I intend to express 
my opinion upon the subject frankly, firmly, and 
temperately. The President in his message at 
the opening of Congress, in December, 1834, 
sounded the war trumpet, and it did not give an 
uncertain sound. The following are his words: 

**It is my conviction that the United States ought to in- 
sist on & prompt execution of the treaty, and, in case it be 
refused or longer delayed, take redress into their own hands. 
After the delay, on the part of France, of a quarter of a 
century, in acknowledging these claims by treaty, it is not 
to be tolerated that another quarter of a century is to be 
wasted in negotiating about the payment. The laws of 
nations provide a remedy for such occasions. It is a well- 
settled principle of the international code, that where one 
nation owes another a liquidated debt, which it refuses or 
neglects to pay, the aggrieved party may seize on the pr 
erty belonging to the other, its citizens, or subjects, suffi- 
cient to pay the debt, without giving just cause of war. 
‘This remedy has been repeatedly resorted to, and recently 
by France herself towards Portugal, under circumstances 
less unquestionable.”’ 

The President’s advice and recommendation, 
if not war direct, could not fail to result in war 
with France. What man believes we could have 
made reprisal, or seized upon a single ship of 
France, without producing war? A powerful na- 
tion may seize upon the property of a feeble and 
timid one, by way of reprisal, without resistance; 
but not so as to France. The message was a war 
message, and notified us to make the necessary 
preparation. ButI desire to thank God our voices 
were not for war. This message was referred to 
the appropriate committees. hat action was 
had upon the subject? What preparations and 
what appropriations did the committees propose 
for fortifications and for defense? I hold the bill 
called the fortification bill of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in my hand. It proposed to appro- 

riate for fortifications in all, the sum of $439,000. 

he Journal of the House says: 

‘Mr. Epwarp Everett moved to amend the bill by 
striking out the words, ‘For the preservation of Castle 
Island and repairs of Fort Independence, in addition to 
the balance of former appropriations, $8,000 ;’ and, in lieu 
thereof, insert the rns: ps 

‘< For thie preservation of Castle Island, and for repairing 
the fortifications on Castle Island, in Boston harbor, accord- 
ing to the plan adopted by the Board of Engineers on the 
24th of March, 1834, in addition to the balance of former 
appropriations, $75,000.’ ”” 

That all the forces of the House of Represent- 
atives might be rallied, we had a ‘call of the 
House,’’ and then the vote was taken by yeas 
and nays. For the amendment, 87; against it, 
120. These yeas and nays are in the Journal of 
the House of Representatives, page 225. Few 
Administration men can be found among the yeas. 
The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, [Mr. Poxk,] and the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs himself, who fig- 
ured so much in the three million amendment, are 
among the nays. They and others would not 
consent, aren se | the threatening aspect 
of war, to appropriate $75,000 for the defense and 

rotection - the harbor of Boston, and Boston 
itself, and the immense public prngessy at the 
navy-yard at Charlestown. We of Massachu- 
setts, and those who acted with us, were accused 
of extravagance and profusion, for _ a 
course that would increase the expenditures, and 
render the Administration unpopular. There was 
no predisposition to the three million appropria- 
tion at that time, or the money was inte for 
a very different object from that of the defense of 
Massachusetis and Maryland, &c. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McKim) 
moved to amend the bill by adding, *‘ for the re- 
pair of Fort McHenry, at Baltimore, and putting 












For Fort Mifflin, &.......csccscoeecescees eccese 75,000 
For Castle Island, &C..... .cccceceseseessesscece 75,000 
For defense Of Maryland .........+sseseeeeeeee «+» 100,000 
| For armament of fortifications...........++eeee0s 100,000 
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_ the same in a proper state of defense, $50,000.”’ 
| The yeas and a upon this amendment were— 
zone 66, nays 129; and gentlemen voted as on the 
ormer amendment. e mover, though a good 
Administration man in the present case, fared no 

_ better than others. Impartial injustice was dealt 


_ out to all propositions for amendments. 
of Representatives. I plead not guilty,apd mean || 


gain, Mr. Tuompson moved an amendment: 
_ ** $44,000 for the protection of St. Augustine.”’ 
For the amendment—yeas 67, nays 115. This 
_ happened on the 15th of January, about forty- 
| five days before the memorable 3d of March, 
_ when $800,000 (in addition to the amendments 
| of the Senate, doubling the appropriation of the 
ia pronounced by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Forsyth, to be a “a pitiful sum.”’ 
| Another motion was made by Mr. Parker, on 
| the 19th of January, to strike out ‘‘ for a fort 
on Throg’s Neck, East river, New York, in 
addition to a balance of former appropriations, 
| $30,000."” The yeas and nays were—yeas 86, 
nays 113. The bill passed precisely as reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means. e in 
the minority were not allowed to increase the 
/amounta single dollar. The bill, having passed 
the House of Representatives, was sent to the 
| Senate. How did the Senate treat the bill? Did 
| they attempt to reduce the amount proposed by 
/the House? No. And yet one not informed 
/upon the subject might well be led to think so, 
| from the complaints from various quarters that 
| the Senate defeated the ordinary appropriations 
for fortifications. On the contrary, the Senate 
considered the bill of the House of Representa- 
tives as wholly inadequate and deficient, in not 
| providing for the defense of the most important 
,and defenseless parts of the country. Their 
| amendments to the bill of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were essential to the defense of the 
country—so all-important that I name them par- 
ticularly: 


For Fort Delaware, instead of $70,000, $150,000, being an 
BAGILION Of ...0.00 seveccsccce cevecccvcces veces 000 








Amounting to .... +++ a cocceccvece. Seecececce «+ $430,000 








The bill was returned from the Senate with the 
above amendments, and being so amended and 
returned to this House, it was absolutely within 

| the power and control of this House. e had 
only to adopt the amendments, and the bill would 
have become a law with the signature of the 
President. In that event we should have added 
to our nee of $439,000 the further sum 
of $430,000, —— $869 ,000—all for forti- 
| fications, except $100,000 for armament for forti- 
| fications. By the Senate’s amendment several 
| States were to be protected and fortified. But 
this House neglected and refused to pass the bill, 

_ and were therefore guilty of defeating the ordinary 
appropriation bill for fortifications, and ought 
honestly to acknowledge it and justify themselves 
as far as they may be able. e House of Rep- 
resentatives of the last Congress must be respons- 
ible for the consequences. I speak of the ordi- 
| nary ee The extraordinary—the 
three millions—I will consider by-and-by. The 
President very justly makes the distinction in his 
charge; and I intend to make it and keep it dis- 
tinctly in view, though the resolution we are 
considering proposes to inquire as to the cause 
of the failure of the ordinary apart riations only. 
Although this bill was perfectly familiar to this 
House—our own child—we could not adopt it 
with the Senate’s amendments. We took time 
| to consider, in a session of ninety-three days, 
wher ere was no time to be lost. The bill was 
ferret to the Committee of Ways and Means, 

| that every dollar of appropriation should be 
| scanned and scrutinized; that not a brick or stone 
, Should be laid upon our fortifications unless it 
were absolutely required and the cost counted. 
But the committee could not consent to appropri- 
ate for Massachusetts, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, &c. They reported amendments to 
the Senate’s amendments, and the bill was re- 
ported to the House, with the amendments, on 
the 3d day of March; but the House finally 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate. What 
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next? At eight o’clock on the 3d of March the 
last night of the session, still holding and detain, 
ing the fortification bill in our possession an 
amendment was proposed of an entire new es 
tion. It deserves not the name of amendment 
It was a proposition, at that late hour, entirely 
to change a bill we had been examining for 
months. It was in the following words: 

* € Jnd be it enacted, §c., That the sum of three millions of 
dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated, out of an 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be 
expended, in whole or in part, under the direction of the 
President of the United States, for the military and naval 
service, including fortifications and ordnance, and increase 
of the Navy: Provided, Such ee should be ren- 
dered necessary for the defense of the country prior to the 
next meeting of Congress.’’ 

This amendment was proposed by the chair. 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
appropriate Committees on Military Affairs and 

aval Affairs, and even Ways and Means, were 
all superseded. The three million amendment 
came upon us sudden as a thunder-bolt, without 
—_— or estimate, or explanation. We were 
called upon to vote. There was no time for de- 
bate, and all we could do was to call the yeas and 
ae and record our names upon the Journal, 

ell might we be astonished; and our astonish- 
ment was not a little increased to see the very 
men, chairman and all, who would not consent 
to add $175,000 to defend two of the principal 
cities in the Union in an exposed and defenseless 
state, ready in a moment to vote three millions, 
But so it was. And we, Representatives, not 
intrusted with Executive secrets, were left to 
wonder what could have — so sudden and 
extraordinary a change. ‘The tables were turned. 
Profusion and extravagance took the place of 
arsimony, and precipitation that of tardy delay. 
repeat, without stopping to deliberate, for we 
had no time, we voted and adopted the three mil- 
lion section, and called it an amendment to the 
bill. It passed—yeas 109, nays 77. We then 
sent the bill so amended to the Senate for their 
approval. And here give me leave to say, it is 

1 important to the correct understanding of this 

controversy to inquire at what hour we sent it to 
the ‘Senate. We sent the bill to the Senate at 
eight o’clock p. m., four hours before the close of 
the session, according to the professed opinions 
of a number of the members of the House of 
Representatives. Well might the Senate be as- 
tonished. But we are told that *‘ the Senate did 
not receive it in good temper.”’ 
’ The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Can- 
BRELENG,] who just closed his speech, has ten- 
dered what he calls the true issue, and it is 
this: ‘* Who defeated the three million appropria- 
tion ?”’ intended, as he says, to provide for a con- 
tingent war. I must remind the gentleman that 
he has wholly forgotten the resolution we are 
discussing. The resolution proposes to inquire 
into the causes of the failure of the ordinary ap- 
propriation for fortifications. Surely the three 
millions was not ordinary, but most extraordi- 
nary. I will examine that subject before I sit 
down. 

The President secretly and improperly inter- 
fered, to induce the House of Representatives to 
act ‘in accordance with the will of the Execu- 
tive.’? We have just learned in this debate that 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means (Mr. Potx] was an agent to that effect, 
and enjoined seer upon some, at least, of those 
he informed that the President wished to obtain 
the three million appropriation. The then chair- 
man (now Speaker) being cajled upon, has stated 
it from his chair publicly, and it has been pub- 
licly confirmed by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Lea.}] The President, in so doing, great! 
erred. There can be no justification for suc 
secret interference and influence in this House. 
I saw we were swiftly swept along against the 
apparent current by a strange under-tow, the 
cause unseen and unknown. Those who would 
not vote for $50,000, or $75,000, in addition to 
the $139,000, were now ready for three millions; 
and ready to denounce any man as regardless of 
his country’s danger and his country’s honor, 
who would refuse to vote for that sum. 

The proposition to annex a section to the ap- 
propriation bill for fortifications of three millions 
was most extraordinary. The President had 
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not recommended it. The Committee of Ways 


Te ee een een ee ee ne ene nen a aan 
other kind of idolatry, of which, perhaps, some 


and Means had not examined it. There was no 
report of any committee in favor of it—no esti- 
mate from anybody, no specification, no prece- 
dent. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CamBreLenG} has just read a number of cases 
which he considers precedents—cases of general 
appropriations of money toaconsiderable amount. 
] have now no opportunity to examine the cases 
he has referred to. They seem allto be of ancient 
date, and mostof them specific. The case mainly 
relied upon is that of two millions in 1806, and 
which the gentleman informs us is ‘‘ so import- 
ant, comprehensive, and indefinite, and, applies 
so directly to the case.’’ If my recollection be 
correct, that appropriation was called ‘ secret 
service money,” put into the hands of the Presi- 
dent to coeeanns Florida, There was, I think, 
at the time loud complaint against that appropri- 
ation. It was answered that the object of the 
appropriation must be kept a secret, or the re: 

ose for which it was appropriated would be 

efeated. Does the gentleman view that case 
like the one we are considering? Was the three 
million of last year proposed to be added to the 
fortification bill considered secret service money? 
I defy the gentleman to find a case like the three 
million proposition of last year. The history of 
our legislation does not furnish it, in my opinion, 
—an appropriation of such vast amount made 
without time for examination and without speci- 
fication. The three million amendment was 
first presented to the notice of Congress six 
hours only before the close of the session, with- 
out report or time for examination or discussion. 
Sir, for such a precedent £ am quite sure gentle- 
men will search in vain. Things ought not so 
to be. We are bound to examine and consider 
before we decide such important subjects and 
vote away such large sums. 
facts and estimates and specifications, and we 
ought not to act in the dark, under the influence 
or dictation of any man. 

But my colleague [Mr. Apams] has discovered 
a reason and foundation for the three million 
appropriation, to me as novel and extraordinary 
as was the proposition for the appropriation 
itself. It was, he says, founded on his resolu- 
tion, which I will consider hereafter. 

In presenting the resolution now under discus- 
sion, the gentleman from Massachusetts, my 
colleague, saw fit to indulge in a course of remarks 
wholly unlooked for, and of the most painful 
character. The resolution is one of inquiry; its 
object is the ascertainment of facts; it asks a 
special committee. By the usage of this House, 
should the resolution pass, the mover would be 
appointed chairman. But my colleague [Mr. 
Apams] has seen fit to give a minute and detailed 
history of what he supposes facts, in the very 
case to be investigated. He has done it in a spirit 
and temper illy calculated to inspire confidence 
in his impartiality. Was it necessary, or expe- 
dient, or commendabie, or justifiable, to use such 
language of violence and abuse toward Senators 
and the Senate of the United States? 

The rule in what is called Jefferson’s Manual, 
our book of rules, is as follows: 

“It is a breach of order, in debate, to notice what has 
been said upon the same subject in the other House, or the 
particular votes, or majorities on it there; because the 
Opinion of each House should be left to its own independ- 
ency, not to be influenced by the proceedings of the other ; 
and the quoting them might beget reflections leading to a 
misunderstanding between the two Houses.”” 

_ This rule is not an empty form. How all- 
important to maintain kind and respectful feelings 
tween two bodies, who must act in unison, or 
the operations of the Government must cease. 
With this rule before him, and with strong and 
reiterated professions of a desire to promote har- 
mony between the different departments of the 
Government, my colleague has quoted in this 
debate the votes and speeches of Senators, and 
denounced the Senate with unmeasured severit 
and thereby violated, most palpably, the rule 
above named, and set at naughtall his professions 
in favorof harmony and a good understanding. 
His speech is a poor commentary upon his pro- 
fessions, and I listened to it with regret and pain. 
colleague. througkout his speech, has 
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I felt wee rising in my breast, that feeling was 
tempered, moderated, and repressed by the high 
and responsible obligations of duty to my country. 
These obligations had an influence paramount to 
passion. I was for the fortification bill. I was 
r || for substance and not form. I was not for war 


at | | with the Senate, but for the defense of the coun- 
tr 


are in more danger: I mean the worship of what 
my colleague was pleased to call, a few days since, || 
in this House, our noble selves. Next to being | 





right, we all desire to be consistent. That desire 
is lawful and commendable, but we are in dan 
of putting the consistent before the right, and 
is a sore evil under the sun. y- 

My colleague, in his speech, in reference to the I beg for a moment to consider certain resolu- 
fortification bill, first, defended himself through- || tions which are supposed to materially affect the 
out. Of this Ido not complain. I mean to im- || present controversy. I refer to resolutions from 
itatehim. 2dly. He defended the majority of the || the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported to 
House of Representatives, even when opposed to 


| this House on the 27th of February, four days 
himself. 3dly. He defended the conduct of those |! only before the close of the session. ‘These were 


who urged constitutional scruples in opposition | the war resolutions, the foundation of the three 
to him and his opinions, in relation to the hour of || million appropriation. 
adjourning, and who broke up a quorum, and de- |) On the 2d day of March, late in the day, the 
feated the bill. But my colleague [Mr. Apams] is } war resolutions of the Committee on Foreign 
very indignant at two things: Ist. An expression || Affairs were brought before the House, by a 
used by a distinguished Senator from Massachu- || motion of the chairman [Mr. CamBretenc} to dis- 
getts, [Mr. Wessrter,] who, after showing in an || charge the Committee of theWhole. This motion, 
able and masterly argument, the unconstitution- |! as everybody knows, was made to facilitate and 
ality, danger, and inexpediency of voting for | hasten the adoption of those resolutions. The 
the section proposed by the House of Represent- | vote was taken by yeas and nays—yeas 104, nays 
atives *‘ adding the three millions,” * observed, || 92. The Administration party were too strong; 
if the proposition were now before us, and the || we were beaten. How did we vote? Was my 
guns of the enemy were battering against the || colleague then in favor of passing resolutions as 
walls of the Capitol, I would not agree to it.’ || the foundation of war appropriations? No; he 
And he immediately adds, ‘‘ the people of this |} voted with us. But the committee were dis- 
country have an interest and property, an inher- |; charged, and the resolutions were brought before 
itance in this instrument, [the Constitution,] || the House, and the Journal states the House 
against the value of which forty capitols do not || then proceeded to the consideration of the said 
weigh the twentieth part of one poor scruple.”’ |; reports, viz.: the reports of the majority and the 
My colleague quoted the first sentence, and used |} minority; and the resolutions recommended by 
language in reference to the quotation, and in ref- || the committee were read as follows. I here read 
erence to the great and distinguished man, the || from the Journal, page 496: 
author of those remarks, which I will not repeat, ‘1, Resolved, That it would be incompatible with the 
wholly unjustifiable and without foundation. But ete pnd bene ex ae Wuned Bveee. Sones to pegetios 
I Stop not to eulogize or defend the distinguished of July, 1831, and that this House will insist upon ite exe- 
individual referred to. He needs not my aid. 1 |) cution as ratified by both Governments. 
merely ask my colleague why he did not quote 


2. Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be 
the argument of the Senator from Massachusetts, || discharged from the further consideration of so mueh of the 
and why he selected a single isolated sentence? 


President’s message as relates to commercial restrictions, 
I ask my colleague if he had entertained the same 


or = Seas oe . 1e commerce of France. 
Sk é 3. Resolve hat contingent preparaticn ought to be 
opinions as did the Senator referred to, that the I . 
**three million section was unconstitutional, in- 


made to meet any emergency growing out of our relations 
expedient, and of most dangerous tendency,”’ 


with France. 
“Mr. Jonn Quincy Apams, on the 27th of February, 
: uti b 
whether he would have voted for it to save the penewmatnns, Sy Omate Ses 
Capitol or his own life? " 


ultimo, proposed to amend said 

allthereof after the word ‘ Resolved,’ in the first resolution, 
The other thing that excited my colleague’s 
hot displeasure on the 3d of March was a reso- 


and inserting the following: 

‘*}, Resolved, That the rights of the citizens of the 

United States to indemnity from the Government of France 

t stipulated by the treaty concluded at Paris on the 4th of 

lution sent by the Senate to the House of Repre- || July, 1831, ought, in no event, to be saerificed, abandoned, 
sentatives, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That a message be sent to the honorable the 
House of Representatives, respectfully to remind the House 
of the report of the committee of conference appointed on 


or impaired, by any consent or acquiescence of the Gov- 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment 


ernment of the United States. 
2. Resolved, That if it be, in the opinion of the Presi- 
of the Senate to the bill respecting the fortifications of the 
United States.” 


dent of the United States, compatible with the honor and 
interest of the United States, during the interval until the 

And my colleague makes the following com- 
ment: 





next session of Congress, to resume the negotiations 


eee the United States and France, he be requested so 
0 40 


és 3. Resolved, That no legislative measure of a hostile 
character or tendency towards the French nation is neces- 
sary or expedient at this time.”’ 

The resolution of my colleague was modified ; 
the words ‘ at all hazards’’ were stricken out to 
make it entirely pacific, and leave not the sem- 
blance of a threat, to hazard nothing, and, so 
amended, it passed unanimously. give the 
words to my colleague: 

“ This sentence, from which, with the eral assent of 
the House, the words ‘ at all hazards,’ had been withdrawn, 
was finally moved by me, and every member present, two 


hundred and seventeen in number, answered, at the call of 
his name, ‘ aye.’ ”’ 


The resolution was in these words: 


«* When that message was delivered, he must confess, if 
ever a feeling of shame and of indignation had filled his 
bosom, it was at that moment. He felt it as an insult to 
the immediate Representatives of the people ; and if it had 
been sent at a moment when the House yet existed, with 
the power to resent unprovoked insult, he verily believed 
that, imitating the example of our Congress in a some- 
what similar case during the revolutionary war, he should 
have moved that a message be sent by two members of the 
House to cast the Senate message on their floor, and tell 
them that it was not the custom of the House to receive 
insolent messages. It was, perhaps, well that he had no 
opportunity to give vent to those feelings.”’ 


The above message was sent after anxious 
waiting in the Senate to hear from the House of 


, : * Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the treat 
Representatives. The conference committee had || with France of the 4th of July, 1831, should be maintained, 
separated, and the Senate’s committee -had long || and its execution o 
before reported to the Senate, but nothing was As the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cam- 


heard from the House of Representatives. Was 
there just occasion for such a burst of indignation 
as my colleague describes, and which agitated 
his breast and urged him to do that which, if 
done, must have dishonored both him and the 
House of Representatives? And yet he takes 
frequent occasion to some of the Senate that 
they received the amendment of the House of 
Representatives in bad temper. I was here upon 
that oan pee een Beene It was a 

infal night. o subject to like ions 
Seabee ie bedesite to be thankfal I ni not 
on that occasion so filled “* with anger and indig- 
nation.”’ I felt humbled by the gross miscon- 
duct.of some in this House. I saw things here 
that were wrong and wholly unjustifiable; and if 


BRELENG] has stated some conversation about this 
resolution as a substitute for the resolutions of 
the committee, I trust I may be permitted to say 
a word in relation to myself. I took no part in 
the debate, but if oT ife had been at stake I 
could hardly have felt morg interest. The war 
resolutions were combated with argument and 
spirit. It was on that occasion that my col 
was said to have made his peace speech, when 
he declared he would have dodged the war ques- 
tion himself, and he eocneies the course of the 
Senate. I was delighted with it. It was peace, 
_ a war. But the conflict ve Ae 
e House very nearly equally divided, a 
intl, b S caibili » Might 


feared war reso y 
pass; I went across the Cham see the chair- 
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man of the ¢ Committee on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. 


Camspreena;] | proposed to him to take the res- 
olution of Mr. Apams, as amended, which he 
afterwards adopted. I observed, you may entirely 
fail. He asked if my side, or partys would vote 
for it. Lreplied I could answer but for one; I 
would vote for it. This resolution was adopted 
unanimously. But, judge what must be my aston- 
ishment when I hear my colleague [Mr. Apams] 
say: 

“ He hoped he had shown that the section making the 
appropriation of three millions was introduced from abso- 
lute necessity on the last day of the session, because it was 
tn consequence of the unanimous vote of the day preced- 
ing. Was he now to be told that this and the other House 
must not a jate money unless by recommendation 
from the Executive? Why, sir, the Executive has told us 
now that that appropriation was perfectly in accordance 
with his wishes. He again repeated, why was it that the 
House must be charged with man-worship and unconstitu- 
tional conspiracy, hecause they passed an appropriation of 
three millions. for the defense of the country, at a time 
when imminent danger of war was urged, as resulting from 
that very resolution, which but the night before passed by 
@ unanimous vote? Because, forsooth, that appropriation 
had not been calied for by the Executive, and yet because 
it was approved by the Executive.”’ 


Does my colleague mean to say that anybody 
in the House of Representatives ever pretended 
that his harmless, peaceful resolution was the 
foundation of a war appropriation? Does he pre- 
tend, after all that passed, that anybody ever 
said or thought that *‘ imminent danger of war’’ 
resulted from his peaceful resolution? Had that 
been the fact, had it been so understood, would 
he, or any man, pretend that a unanimous vote 
could have been obtained? Mr. Speaker, pre- 
cisely the reverse was the fact in relation to 
myself. I believe it was so as to a majority, if 
not all of that House, excepting my colleague. 
Iam quite sure it was so in reference to those 
with whom my colleague acted, called the peace 
party, the party opposed to Executive recom- 
mendation as to the dispute with France. We 
resolved that the treaty of France of the 4th of 
July should be maintained, and its execution 
insisted upon. How? By war or war measures? 
No. By negotiation; by explanation; by giving 
France an 0 pereensy, to see and feel that her 
honor is pledged to fulfill the treaty, and that we 
will continue to urge and insist upon its fulfill- 
ment. 

It will be long remembered that my colleague 
made a speech in the House of Representatives, 
I think on the 7th of February, in reference to 
our difficulties with France, and a few days before 
the ‘* war resolutions’”’ I have been speaking of 
had been presented. That speech was considered 
an unjustifiable attack upon the Senate for their 
pacific course in relation to France, and was called 
a warspeech. I was among those friends who 
believed, from various circumstances, that my 
colleague’s views had been, in some measure, 
misunderstood, and I so represented it here and 
elsewhere. I found difficulty in understanding 


the phrase used in his speech, ** dodging the | 


question,” as applied to the Senate, in a good 
sense, but I had the highest authority for so 
understanding it, In about one week afterwards 
my colleague made a speech in this House called 
**a peace speech,’’ in which he approved the 
course the Senate had pursued in relation to 
France, and said he would ‘‘ dodge the question 
himself.’’ His pacific resolutions were in accord- 
ance with his peace speech. 

Are we now to be told that ‘‘ imminent danger 
of war was urged as resulting from the resolution 
we adopted, and that the adoption of that resolu- 
tion was good and sufficient cause for the three 
million appropriation?”’ I heard no such argu- 
mentthen. My colleague’s various speeches and 
resolutions in relation to our dispute with France 
seems so contradictory that I leave to his own 
genius and learning the labor of showing his con- 
sistency. I affirm, if the resolution contemplated 
war, or preparation for war, it was to the House 
of Representatives war in disguise. And, again, 
my colleague says, referring to said third resolu- 
uuon; 


the chairman of the committee who had reported it, and 
who then,.in my hearing, and in the hearing of all-in the 
House who chose to hear him, gave notice 
in its stead, move an additional 

cation bill then before the House. he named the 
sum of three millions as that which he should propose or 


France. 9 


were more at variance, if possible; than 
lutions themselves. 
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not, I do notrecolleet. He had openly spoken in the House 
before as contemplating a sum. Considering the 
contingent and possible danger against which it was to pro- 
vide, I thought the sum certainly not too large.’ 

I believe it, because my colleague says so, and 
because the gentleman from New York declared 
it in his speech a few minutes ago. What was 
the mighty import of such a declaration, made 
by a disappointed chairman, defeated in his pro- 
jects, and by the efficient aid of my colleague, too? 

e and his friends were defeated and disappoint- 
ed. Peace a prevaied over war. But the gentle- 
man from New York threatened, as he retreated, 
to ask for additional appropriations, &c., and this 
happened on the evening of the 2d of March, and 
that was notice of the three millions. I purposely, 
on this occasion, aveid going into a consideration 
of the value and importance of preparation for 
defense in time of peace. It does not appertain 


to this debate; but those who are now accused of 


neglect have steadily pursued that policy to a 
reasonable extent, and by so doing have subjected 
themselves to the reproaches of their present ac- 
cusers. 
But my colleague quotes the third resolution 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs as follows: 
‘Resolved, That contingent preparation ought to be made 


to meet any emergency growing out of our relations with 
France.” 


*¢ This was the resolution intended to sustain at once the 
spirit of the President’s recommendations and the sincerity 
of the resolution just adopted by the House.’ 


I perfectly concur with him that the above 
resolution was intended to sustain the resolutions 
of the Committee on. Foreign Affairs; but be it 
remembered those resolutions were virtually re- 


jected, and my colleague’s peace resolution sub- 


stituted. I deny that the three million appropri- 
ation ever was intended to sustain the sincerity 
of the resolution adopted. Never, never. 

I again refer to the resolutions I have read— 
Foreign Affairs and my colleague’s substitute: 
Third resolution of Foreign Mr. Adams’s substitute for 

Affairs. third resolution. 

**Resolwed, Thatcontingent ‘Resolved, That no legis- 
preparation ought tobe made lative measure of a hostile 
to meetany emergencygrow- character or tendency to- 
ing out of our relations with wards the Freneh nation is 
necessary or expedient at 
this time.”? 

According to my recollection the speeches 
e reso- 


Let us for a moment examine the defense of 


those who professed to have constitutional seru- 
ples as to the time of the termination of Congress; 


ne here I read my colleague’s argument, as fol- 
Ows: 


** He was not one of those who believed that the session 


ended at midnight. In his opinion, the two years’ duration 
of Congress was from the time of day at which the House 
eommenced its session—say the hour of noon on the 4th 
of March. He believed that to be the true construction of 
the constitutional term of two years ; but it was a consti- 
tutional question, and it was not for him to judge of the 


motives of men who conscientiously believed that the 
period of their political existence had expired. When the 


Cumberland road bill passed, the question was taken by 
yeas and nays, and the vote was 94 to 80, making one hun- 
dred and seventy-four votes. Here was a quorum voting, 


which showed that the House, at twelve o’clock, was doi 
business ; but in ten minutes after that no quorum coul 
be found, not in consequence of there not being members 
st butin consequence of their conscientious scruples. 

e recollected the instance of a gentleman from Georgia, 
{Mr. GitmeR,] a man as conscientious and as intelligent as 
any member of that or the present House, who, upon being 
ealled, refused to answer, and gave as his reason that he 
was no longer a representative of the people, and imme- 
diately after the vote was taken went out of the House at 
that door, and never returned. It was not, therefore, the 
want of a sufficient number of members present, but from 
the conscientious conviction of so large 9 ni of the 
members as reduced the remainder to less than a quorum, 
that they had no right to vote on anything in the House. 
After that took place, the committee of conference re- 
tumed to the House, bat no report was made; and what 
was the reason? Beeause there was no House. The 
was ans and no quorum was to be found. 


“He he did not consider that the constitutional term 
of two years, 


assigned 
Representatives, and the term of four which 
the President of the United States olde Rls office, com- 


g 


mence or expire at midnight. The services of two and of 
Sus years pemenenced Fauning fees tho Unis when te 
mem of the first Congress assembig to commence the 

of this Government, under the Constitution of 
the United States, which was on 4th of March, 1789, 
at noon. The two years from that time expired, not on the 
Se ee ae eat ae eee ee ne 
Bt noon. expiration of a year is not from noon to 


— 












midnight, but from noon to noon. It is so astronomical 
by the law of nature. The time at which a day shall cow! 
mence and terminate is a matter altogether arbitrary ang 
conventional. Some nations have, in their civil computa. 
tion, commenced the day at sunrise, and some at sunset 
some at midnight, and some at noon. Astronomers and 
navigators always reckon the day from noon to noon; and 
why should not the constitutional computation of time 
follow the same law which is the law of nature. The prin- 
ciple once established could be attended with no sort of 
inconvenience, whereas the computation from noon to mid. 
night must be subject once every two years to a solution of 
continuity for twelve hours, by the non existence of q 
House of Representatives, and once in every four years tg 
an interregnum or vacancy in the office of President of the 
United States. Emergencies might easily be foreseen, per- 
haps even precontrived, in which either of these events 
would be,attended with very great public inconvenience, 
Monarchical Governments are always guarded with the 


utmost ible care inst every solution o inui 
Their kings never die. It would bes radical defectin en, 
Republican Government not to be invested with the same 
official immortality; the office always filled, however fre. 
quently the individual incumbent may be changed. It was 
therefore, my opinion that the House might have sat trans. 
acting business till noon on the 4th of March; and accord- 
ingly, my name will be found and recorded on every taking 
of the yeas and nays until the adjournment, after it was 
announced that the Senate had adjourned. 

‘¢ Mr. A. said that was his opinion then, and he had then 
expressed it to the House, but it was not the opinion of a 
large number of members of the House. The meinbers 
were in the House ready to vote, but in their opinion the 
time had passed. Now, whatever was doing at that time 
in the House might have been known to every member of 
the Senate, if they had seen fit to make the inquiry. [t was 
perfectly known that after that time no quorum of the House 
could be found. No vote was taken. The House was de 
facto dead.” 

I will — add, that the usage and construc- 
tion as to the time of the expiration of office, I 
believe, have been uniform; that it has happened 
very frequently, I know, that Congress have been 
in session hours after twelve o’clock, the 3d of 
March, and at the expiration of their respective 
terms of office—so of all our Presidents. General 
Washington, as I have been informed and believe, 
at the expiration of his first term of four years, 
arose, after he had been in bed, at two o’clockin 
the morning of the 4th of March, and signed many 
bills, which, in consequence of his signing, became 
laws, affecting life and property. Have we not all 
heard of the midnight judges, &c., of the elder 
Adams? Mr. Jefferson did the same. Mr. Madi- 
son, Mr. Monroe, and my colleague himself, un- 
less I greatly misremember, imitated the example 
of all his predecessors. Who ever seriously called 
it in question, until the 3d of March, 1835, when 
the neuen for fortifications was before us, 
and the three millions could not pass the Senate? 

Yet, after presenting the above unanswerable 
argument in defense of himself as well as others, 
my colleague is at no loss to find a perfect apology 
for those who violated the Constitution and duty, 
and defeated the bill. My colleague says, after 
the return of the committee of conference, ‘‘ there 
was no House—not for want of numbers;’’ the 
roll was called, and no quorum. Why? Because 
a member refused to answer. He states, ‘a large 
number were ready to vote, but the time had 
passed, and it might have been known to every 
member of the Senate, if they had seen fit to make 
the inqui .”’ Again: ‘the House was de facto 
dead.’ Bat my colleague has himself shown, 
conclusively, that it was not dead de jure. It was 
rightfully and constitutionally alive,and the Sen- 
ate were bound so to consider it, and govern 
themselves accordingly. They did so act; and 
their notice and attention to the House, after they 
chose to consider themselves dead, though pres- 
ent and noisy, seems to have incurred the pecu- 
liar displeasure of my coll and the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Camsreene,} who 
has just resumed his seat. 

But Mr. Gilmer, of Georgia, refused to vote on 
account of conscientious scruples. His case, 
believe, has been named every speaker on 
this subject. I knew Mr. Gilmer in this House 
for a number of years. I believe he is a pure, 
honest, and ‘honorable man. He ente » we 
th t, many singular opinions of the Consti- 


tution, and he widely differed from us in its con- 


struction. Mr. Gilmer had scruples; and what 
did he do? Arose, declined acting, and left the 
Praime and goaumendstion benowed oa Ms. Git 
é on Mr. 
Sonia tne neioed he gore 
a or | . 
vote, av ci the Consti or. 


more or less dear in their estimation. But 
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: is the standing witness of honest scruples. 
co io probat = .”? Where a 
other Mr. Gilmers, or those who trod in his 
steps! The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CAMBRELENG] was so pressed with conscientious 
scruples, that he refused to report and act upon 
the fortification bill; but his conscience was less 
scrupulous as to other matters, and he stayed to 
yote and act, and did vote and act, upon other 
subjects before the House, long after he refused 
to act upon the fortification bill. Let him recon- 
cile such inconsistency. The House was reduced 
in a short time, by scruples, from one hundred 
and seventy-four to one hundred and eleven, and 
this appears on the yeas and nays; and, by look- 
ing at the names on the yeas and nays at the two 
different periods, those ‘* noisy dead men’”’ my 
colleague speaks of may be known as absentees, 
though present. ‘ 

J most solemnly aver to my constituents and 
country that I was in favor of the fortification bill; 
that I thought the original bill insufficient, and 
tried to increase it; that I voted against the three 
million amendment, with pain, because I wished 
a liberal specific appropriation; but I believed the 
three million section a violation of the spirit of 
our free Government, and of dangerous nee 
I well remember a conversation on that night 
with a worthy member, not now here. He asked 
me why I did not vote for the three millions? I 
replied, that three millions was a great sum; the 
use to be made of it was not specified, &c. He 
answered, General Jackson will not spend a dol- 
lar of it, &c. I then rejoined, if that be so, it 
ought not to be voted; you have confidence in the 
President, which I have not; but if three millions 
may be so voted without specification, twenty 
Silions may be so voted: or words to that effect. 
It may not be safe, even in your opinion, here- 
after to trust it with other Presidents. It isa 
dangerous and unsafe precedent, and ought not to 


PT had been educated to believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had not too much 
power. I had heard much said of the dangerows 
tendency of presidential power, and of the in- 
crease of that power; but I never witnessed so 
much evidence of the truth of that democratic 
apprehension as on the night of the 3d of March, 
1855. I declare most solemnly that, in my opin- 

ion, (and I saw those who were counted and who 
were not,) there was a quorum until we ad- 
journed. I believe I had the honor to make some 
of the last remarks upon a motion to call the 
House. I then stated that there was a quorum 
present; and it was well known to all that when 
gentlemen chose to be counted they were present, 
and when they chose not to be counted they re- 
treated or refused to vote; that the most import- 
So business of the session yet remained un- 

one. 
_ Much has been said by my colleague and others 
in regard to a vote of the Senate to adhere against 
the amendment proposing the three millions. It 
is said that that vote of adherence was contrary 
to all parliamentary usage, and was the cause of 
all the evils we experieneed on the 3d of March, 
and the loss of the billitself. The gentleman who 
has just sat down [Mr. Campreenc] has made 
the same complaint. 

As gentlemen speak with confidence, I will 
refer them to a case in point, and precisely the 
reverse of what they sup the parliamentary 
usage; and I trust the authority will not be ques- 
tioned by my colleague or the gentleman from 
New York. “The case I refer to is found in the 
Journal of the Senate, Nineteenth Con , first 


foesion, s 306 and 307. [Here Mr. R. read 

case. 

ine AMS called aloud to know the book 
r. REED. The House of Re ntatives 

— disagreed as to a judiciary bill, and 


‘Van Buren, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, drew up a report, which concludes 
with resolving, not to insist, but adhere, and but 
twelve dissented; and the report states it is ex- 
table folmalisg of rooterenre Ge thie 
of a at 
ota ro : wis ine 


the fortification bill, the 





Senate had determined not to agree to the three 


million section, and a few hours only must close || 


the session. 
Mr. Camsretene then moved that the House 
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insist on said amendment; which motion was || 


agreed to. The Senate then voted to adhere as 
to the three millions. A motion was again made in 
the House of Representatives to e,and give 
up,the three millions. We voted nearly as before, 
my notes {Mr. Apams,] and other colleagues, 
and mere f, voting to recede—yeas 88, nays 107. 
A conference with the Senate was then proposed 
and passed, and conferees appointed. ‘The con- 
ferees of the House and Senate agreed upon a 
compromise. The bill was to pass with all 
amendments, and instead of $3,000,000 in gross, 
it was agreed to add $800,000, and make it 
specific, viz: :000 for arming the fortifica- 
tions, and 3000 for repairs and equipment of 
oe of war. And my colleague finds fault even 
with this compromise, and says: 

‘¢ The appropriation was made positive, instead of being 
contingent upon a necessity not certain to come, and it 
was confined to two objects of permanent ordinary appro- 
priation, still leaving the possible contingent danger unpro- 
vided for.’? 

I confess I am wholly at a loss to know what 
my colleague did desire. I can see one thing ver 
distinctly—that he does not desire to agree wit 
the Senate. . 

The appropriation bill, as eee upon by the 
committee of conference, might have passed before 
or after the hour of twelve o’clock. I have no 
doubt the conferees returned before half past 
eleven. I have every reason to believe it. It 
might have passed after twelve o’clock, but for 
the improper interposition of a few members of 
this House, the friends of the Executive. 

The bill was then returned to the House, and 
** a motion was made by Mr. Guotsow that the 
House recede from its amendment, proposing to 
insert an additional section, as the second sec- 
tion of the bill, containing an appropriation of 
$3,000,000. On this question there were—yeas 
87, nays 110. All my colleagues, including Mr. 
Apams, voted to jeenle: and strike out the three 
millions, upon the success of which one might 
suppose some men thought»the salvation of the 
country depended. 7 

The report of the committees of conference was 
delayed bythe chairman. After much delay (the 
precise period I cannot state) Mr. Lewis, another 
member of the committee, made the report, but 
objections were made that there was no quorum, 
and therefore it could not be adopted. The busi- 
ness was intentionally delayed, and the little time 
we had, wasted. Tellers were appointed—Mr. 
Camsretene and Mr. Lewis; on counting, it 
was found there was not a quorum—not that a 
quorum was not present, but a sufficient number 
took care to be out of the way to defeat the count. 
And my colleague says we had not the power 
of Joshua of old, who commanded the sun and 
moon to stand still. We wanted not such re 
but the power to move in the discharge of duty. 

I have overlooked one fact of some importance; 
it is this: Mr. Jarvis moved the following reso- 
lution: 

* Resolved, That, the hour having atrived when the term 
for which this House was elected has expired, we do now 


‘The said resolution was read, when the Speaker de- 
cided that it was not in order to offer it at this time, un- 
less by unanimous consent or a suspension of the rules, 
but suggested that the object aimed to be attained by the 
resolution could be accomplished & motion that the 


House “. ote. Mr. Jones, of; eorgia, then, om the 
fhe House thinks ltxet authorized fo continue it session, 
and to transact business after twelve o’clock at night on 
the 3d day of March, moved that the House do adjourn. 
oe question being put, it was decided in the nega- 
This negative is a negative ant, affirmin 

that we did think facie pet en todo a 
ness after twelve o’clock; thereby setting the seal 
of our deliberate vote to our own condemnation, 
But remember, the memorable report of the com- 
mittee of conference had not then been made, 
though it should have been done, and there was 
a press of business that many members were de- 
sirous of transacting. The main pressure of con- 
stitutional scruples was upon the fortification bill 
without the three million amendment. 

‘Mr. Speaker, the fortification bill was reported 
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com ared with $439,000, and one woul 
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to the House of Representatives January 2d, and 
passed the House January 2lst, -two “ 
from the commencement of session. e 
took fifty-two days out of the ninety-three to pre- 
pare the bill. It was then sent to the Senate, and 
returned February 24th, after thirty-feur days, 
and seven days before the close of the session, 

Our bill, as it d the House of resent- 
atives, contained appropriations for fortifications 
of 000; and the Senate’s amendments, as fi- 
nally agreed to, $430,000— making $969,000, Had 
we agreed to those amendments without addi 
a section of three millions, it would have pas 
without dispute. By the conference it waa fur- 
ther agreed to add $300,000 for arming the forti- 
fications, and $500,000 for repairs and equip- 
ment of ships-of-war, making $800,000. In alt : 
$1,669,000; a respectable sum—very respectable 
think, 
l others a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ought not to complain. 

Mr. Speaker, I perceived, before the hour of 
twelve o’clock on the 3d of March, a determina- 
tion not to pass the bill. The report of the con- 
ference was held back. The bill was delayed. 
The chairman would not report, but voted and 
spoke and acted upon other business. Mr. Lewis 
at last reported the bill, and then constitutional 
scruples were interposed as to the hour and min- 
ute, and gentlemen would not answer whencalled. 
I believe the bill (the motives that influenced gen- 
tlemen I leave to themselves) was defeated in- 
tentionally by those who were known and called 
Administration men. Why did they under vari- 
ous pretences detain and defeat the whole bill? 
No change had taken place in our relations with 
France. There was no cause for change in ap- 
propriations, unless the secret will of the Exee- 
utive produced that change. The House of 
Representatives acted a most singular and incon- 
sistent part. They could not be induced to add 
a dollar to their bill appropriating $439,000, until 
March 3d in the evening, and then they insisted 
upon adding three millions, and it must be. that 
or nothing. My colleagues and myself voted 
for all amendments and all increase, except the 
three millions, and would gladly have added the 
$800,000. But it must be three millions in addi- 
tion, or the whole bill must be destroyed, It was 
destroyed. I could not vote for three millions. 
It was large in amount, indefinite in its object, 
for military and naval service, generally under 
the direction of the President. The President’s 
message was a war message. He had ag 9 be 
as far as I know, with everybody spoken of the 
desire for repeal and war; and he knows how 
to accomplish his purposes better than.any other 
man. I feared the consequences of putting the 
money in his hand. 

I deeply lamented the failure of the fortification 
bill. Though I have long been a member of the 
House of Representatives, I never witnessed there 
such strange proceedings as on the $d of March 
in regard: to the fortification bill. Ifthe President 
believed the public good actually required an ap- 
propriation of three millions; which he informs 
us in his message ** was inserted in accordaiice 
with the views of the Executive,’’ ie tto 
have so informed us, not privately, to.a few, but 
pavliys and to have presented the reasons of 

is views, that we might judge and aetas respons- 
ible, free, and independent representatives of a 
free people. But three millions was ‘inserted in 
accordance with the views of the Executive;”’ a 
less sum was not in accordance with his views. 
And when a less sum was agreed upon Tue 
committee of conference, and the chairman {Mr. 
CamBre enc] had returned to this Eleuse to make 


report of the result, (as he has just informed us 
in his speech,) he met in this House Mr. For- 
syth, Secretary of State, who i wheiber 

e committee of conference had agreed; and 
when informed that a oanedion had taken 
place, and that $500,000 had been agreed upon 


instead of the millions, 
nounced it.a pitiful sum. Jt wi 
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know and express the will of the Executive. It 
was not in accordance with the will of the Exec- 
utive, and that was well understood by the chair- 
man by the remark of the Secretary of State, if 
he heard nothing more, and he and others who 
acted with him seemed most suddenly to lose all 
a Se bill. It a ee that or) 
bill, as finally agreed upon by the committee o 
conference, chosid not Sens he House. That, as 
the Senate refused to to the “* three million 
amendment”’ proposed by the House, the loss of 
the whole bill, including ordinary appropriations 
for fortifications, should be charged to that body. 
This decision came with a weight and energy not 
to be withstood. The House would not pass a 
bill the provisions of which the President’s first 
Secretary hed just pronounced pitiful. Then came 
the last scene—‘ delay, constitutional scruples, 
refusal to vote, threats against the Senate,” &c., 
&c.; and so perished the fortification bill in the 
House of Representatives. 

As soon as this debate shall have been closed, 
I hope and trust others who were present will not 
fail to express their opinions. I am desirous of 
attending to the appropriation bills and other im- 
portant business before the House. I trust some 
good may result from the evil of which there is 
so loud complaint; that we may not hereafter neg- 
lect the important business under our charge to 
the last few disputed hours of the session, when 
there may be neither time nor means to perform 
such duties with fidelity and sound discretion; 
when it may be in the power of a few, even a 
single individual, to defeat the most important 
measure. 

I have always considered the fortification bill, 
with the three million amendment proposed, as a 
subject of vast importance, as involving more or 
less the question of peace or war—a question of 
vital importance to those whom I have the honor 
to represent. Since the President in his annual 
message to Congress has seen fit to complain of 
the loss of that bill; since the Administration 
presses and Administration men reiterate the com- 
plaint; since my colleague has seen fit to brin 
the subject before this House by a resolution an 
speech, I have felt bound to vindicate my own 
conduct and the conduct of those with whom I 
had the honor to agree and act, and present the 
case to this House and the people, and especially 
to my constituents, to whom, without distinction 
of party, I am under obligations I shall never be 
able to cancel. I feel and acknowledge the weight 
of those obligations, and I trust, when my con- 
duct shall be understood, their justice and candor 
will acquit me of negligence or want of fidelity 
in the discharge of my duty. 


ADMISSION OF MICHIGAN, 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN DAVIS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue Senate, March 30, 1836, 

On the bill for the admission of the Territory of Michigan 
into the Union, and the amendment thereto proposed by 
Mr. Waient, of New York. 

Mr. DAVIS said, in substance, the Senate is 
now agreed in one thing, and that is that this 
bill, which proposes to admit Michigan into the 
Union with the new boundaries assigned to her 
by it upon her assent to the same by her Legis- 
lature, ought not to pass without amendment; for 
all now agree that such an assent, to be valid, 
must come from the people. It is therefore pro- 
posed to amend the bill so as to require such 
assent by a convention of delegates elected for 
that sole purpose. 

It is now evening, and the Senate fatigued, and 
he feared the destiny of the measure, in its pres- 
ent form, was too certain. He could not, how- 
ever, ts his final vote without an attempt to put 
the bill into a shape better suited to the policy 
of the United States and to the interests of the 
Territory. There is an admitted necessity for a 
convention. Those who are anxious to hurry 
- measure to its oe + wages it, one ae 

ret place, a portion o tion whic 
embraced by the boundaries coeneneel in the 
constitution made by the convention of Michi- 
fo is now caniguelt us to Ohio and Indiana. 
these people voted for delegates, or aided in 
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making this constitution, then it is not a consti- 
tution made by Michigan alone, nor can we know 
what the result would have been if Michigan 
alone had acted on the question; it might have 
been different. It is the collected judgment of 
Michigan alone that we look for. In the second 
place, we have added a territory west of the lake 
equal to one half of the territory embraced by 
the constitution, making the State one thirdeat 
least larger than the constitution makes it. The 
inhabitants on this territory were not represented 
in the convention, and had no voice in making 
the constitution. They are doubtless few in 
number, but we know not what their counsels 
and strength might have accomplished, and it is 
roe clear they ought to be heard. Ina word, 
we have assigned new boundaries, by which we 
have excluded some territory and added a large 
tract of country. Nothing can be plainer than 
that a State cannot, by its Legislature, diminish 
or enlarge its territory. The Legislature of 
Michigan cannot, therefore, settle this question. 
Hence the necessity of so amending the bill as to 
submit the matter to a convention of the people 
residing within the new boundaries, whether the 
will assent to these boundaries, and make their 
constitution conform to them. 

I am rejoiced to find on this point great unanim- 
ity, and that the thought of forcing a State into 
the Union by an assent of a legislative body to 
its boundaries isabandoned. But the mover pro- 
poses that the convention shall be called for this 
sole pepe meaning, doubtless, that if the peo- 
ple of Michigan should alter their constitution in 
any other ee 4 they shall not be admitted into 
the Union. Lam, sir, for striking out this limi- 
tation, and leaving the whole matter to the dis- 
cretion of the people. There is an obvious impro- 
priety in restraining their action; it implies a 
distrust—a want of confidence, which I, for one, 
do not feel. If they are content with the instru- 
ment as it is, so be it; if, on the other hand, they 
think it expedient to modify, why tie them down 
to this single alteration? I do not like the mode 
in which Michigan has conducted this business. 
She has assumed rights that all agree are not well 
founded, and the consequence is that she stands 
in-an embarrassing posture. Sheclaimed to bea 
State before she could be one. She has acted as 
such without authority. She has elected Sena- 
tors, when our Constitution provides that they 
shall be elected by the Legislature of the States, 
and by no other authority. She had no such 
Legislature. She has elected a Representative, 
when the Constitution of the United States allows 
none but the people of States to elect Representa- 
tives, and none to vote for sucha person except 
those who are qualified to vote for the most numer- 
ous branch of the State Legislature. If she claim 
rights under this Constitution, as she does when 
she claims to be represented here, then she must 
be not only a State, but one of the States of this 
Union, over which the Constitution spreads itself; 
but we all agree she is not, or we should not be 
making provisions by law for her admission. 

This shows that her proceedings need revising. 
There is not onl Laie coe in it, but a clear ne- 
cessity for it. lam therefore for striking out so 


much of the amendment as confines the action of 


the proposed convention to the boundaries alone, 
and leaving the whole matter to her deliberate 
judgment, to be disposed of as the people in their 
wisdom shall deem expedient. e will have 
ample time to modify her constitution, and to 
prepare for and participate in the coming presi- 
dential election. She will be here ready for ad- 
mission at the coming term of Congress; and if 
there be objections to that, as postponing the day 
too far, then, under the liar circumstances 
which exist, let her, upon eing to the bound- 
aries, come in at once. I will extend to her m 
confidence, and trust her to make such amend- 
ments as she may deem necessary. In doing this 
we hazard no more than occurs almost eve 
year, for States amend, alter, and modify their 
constitutions at pleasure; and if you deny her the 
right now, she will do it if she please as soon as 

ou have admitted her. Ido not like the - 

ent; but as things are, I have no difficulty in 
giving her my confidence by anticipation, for I 
am anxious she should become one of the family 
as soon as she can with any propriety. 
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Senate. 


If this amendment succeed, then several others 
will be eee eae a for we cannot legislate 
Senators and Representatives into their seats un. 
less they are constitutionally elected. Instead 
therefore, of oat as this bill does, for the 
admission of certain persons said now to be 
elected to seats in the two Houses, it should pro. 
vide, if any provision is necessary, that Michigan 
shall have simply the right of representation jn 
both branches of Congress. The inquiry hag 
been put by the Senator from New Jersey, (Mr. 
Sournarp, | (and I have heard no one answer it, 
How can you, by law, assign seats to these indi. 
viduals? The Constitution forbids this course, 


| because it says we shall pursue another. It de- 


clares that each House shall be the exclusive 
judge of the election of its members. This right 
cannot be superseded by a statute, for joint action 
is substantially forbidden. 

But there is a greater difficulty than this. There 
can be no State Legislature without a State, and 
no Senators without a Legislature. There can be 
no Representative unless elected by the people of 
a State qualified to vote for Pa pe 3 tg to the 
most numerous branch of its islature. How, 
then, can the Legislature of a Territory make 
Senators, or the people of a Territory make a 
Representative? And can we by a law supersede 
the Constitution? Can we make a law that Wis- 
consin shall have Representatives and Senators 
here? We cannot, because the Constitution for- 
bids it. If they elect them, and send them here, 
can we by law receive them? Is not this just 
what this bill peewee todo? Michigan is ad- 
mitted to be onlya Territory. I entreat the Senate 
to leave the whole matter open to the people of 
Michigan, and to leave it open in the most favor- 
able way to secure to them all their rights and 
privileges, both in this body and in the coming 
elections. Let them present persons here who 
come in according to the Constitution. Do not 
tie her hands, and thus force yourselves to receive 
men who are not elected by a State, but by a 
Territory. 

If these amendments cannot be made, I cannot 
vote for the bill, though I shall vote against it 
with great reluctance, for I sincerely desire her 
admission. 


CAPTORS OF THE FRIGATE PHILADELPHIA. 


REMARKS OF HON. A. ROBBINS, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 


In Senate, May 31, 1836, 


On the bill to compensate the Recaptors of the Frigate 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. ROBBINS said: This bill is a bill to com- 
pensate the recaptors of the frigate Philadelphia, 
after her capture by the barbarians of Tripoli, 
and while she was, and after she had long been, 
in their secure possession, in-their own harbor, 
and under the guns of their own fort, and where 
she was kept fully manned and armed as their 
pride as well as defense, and where she was a 
monument at once for barbarian triumph and for 
American humiliation. This protecting fort was 
armed with more than a hundred guns and backed, 
it was said, by an army in camp of twenty thou- 
sand men. The banks of this harbor were lined 
with land batteries throughout, and armed also 
with more than a hundre ns, and its waters 
were guarded by a thousand seamen. Siill this 
little gallant band, the een at the dead of 
night, with Decatur at their head, made their way 
to this frigate, boarded her, cut down every bar- 
barian on board, or drove him over her side into 
the water; then, and in obedience to orders to set 
fire to her in different parts, burnt her down to the 
water’sedge, and then made their retreatin safety; 
and all this in the face and fire of the artillery of 
that fort and of those land batteries. Thus, in 
flames, was extinguished this monument of our 
disgrace, and our own frigate was no longer to 
be employed as a pirate in piracies on our own 
commerce in those seas. is astonishing feat 
struck a terror into all the Powers on the Ba 
coast, and they humbled themselves to their fears 
of a people capable of such dating exploits. 
They were soon aftr brought to sue for a peace, 
to release our captive citizens without ransom; 
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in a word, to suffer us to dictate to them the 
terms of From that moment, ever after, 
down to the present time, our commerce, before 
go vexed and harassed and plundered, has been 
gafe to our merchants in those seas. Such were 
the fruits of that bold and successful enterprise. 

In every instance, save this, the capture and 
destruction of an enemy’s vessel-of-war, or the 
recapture of our own vessel-of-war from the en- 
emy, has been compensated to the captors by 
Congress. To the report in this case there is 
appended a complete list of all those cases, and of 
the compensation made to each, fully attesting 
this fact. ‘This case stands a solitary exception. 
Though the first in the order of time; though 
in brilliant and consequential merits the first, it 
remains the last and alone to be compensated. 
The subject has frequently been before Congress, 
and in no instance have ever the propriety and the 
duty of making compensation, and to the amount 
of this bill, been made a question; but a difference 
of opinion as to the scale of distribution has been 
the difficulty, and has frustrated every bill for 
compensation heretofore reported. To obviate 
the objections growing out of this difference of 
opinion, the committee have now reported the 
bill with a scale of distribution corresponding to 
the of the officers and seamen of the Navy, 
according to the pay bill adopted at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. This, we think, will do justice 
and give satisfaction. The parties interested all, 
as we understand and believe, will be content 
with this scale. As the same bill has now been 
reported to both Houses, the committee indulge 
the hope that no difficulties of form will longer 
impede this act of national justice. But one word 
further, with the indulgence of the Senate, as to 
the merits of this case. 

Let it be recollected that this daring enterprise 
was out of the routing of the regular naval ser- 
vice; it was, indeed, permitted, but not directed, 
by the commanding officer on that station; it was 
wholly a volunteer enterprise. It was originally 
suggested by the gallant and ever to be lamented 

Decatur, then a lieutenant, and but a youth, as it 
were. He saw that the thing was practicable to 
spirits daring like his own, and that the achieve- 
ment, though full of danger, would be full of 
honor. He saw the brilliant page it would make 
in history, but he did not foresee that it would 
be but the title-page to that volume of brilliant 
exploits which subsequently were to illustrate 
our naval annals, of which this was to be the 
fescensec sine animating model. Hesooncollected 

is volunteer band of congenial spirits, all young 
like himself, and, like him, burning with a thirst 
for distinction. Confiding in themselves, they 
went to the enterprise confident of success, and 
did realize what to colder minds would seem but 
the dream of romance. It is pleasing to note the 
number of our naval heroes, who rwards so 
much distinguished themselves in our naval 
battles, who gave their juvenile and first proofs 
of heroism in this heroic enterprise. 

It is not easy to estimate the value to a coun- 
try of a sublime achievement in any line of merit 
by any of her own sons, as an example to enkin- 
dle the spirit of emulation in others to rival, and 
of ambition to surpass it; nor is it wise in any 
Government to be penurious or over-frugal in 
awarding remuneration for such value; for it is 
the sublime in achievement only that has this 
desirable, this almost magical influence in exam- 
ple—that sublimity which the voice of fame gives 
to immortality. Man born to immortality in 
another life aspires to it in this. But over all 
that is vulgar in men and things and human af- 
fairs, he sees time roll his oblivious wave, and 
that nothing but the sublime in human virtue and 

uman achievement stands secure and aloft above 
his devouring flood, and never to be affected by 
it. These achievements he admires; and emulat- 
ing these, he treads the arduoug pathe that lead to 
the same glorious heights. But it is the home 
example that has most of this marvelous effect. 
Who that dwells upon the great example near to 
him in time and place, and in a congenial pursuit, 
but has felt himself animated carried even 
7 himself in his efforts on the self-inquiry, 
y should I not do what my fellow has 


done? and why should my | outstrip and 
leave ine behind in the race of ?” Hence it 


example by compatriots on com 


destruction of the frigate Philadelphia, the pre- 
cursor and progenitor of so many others, remains 
alone of them all, and the only one not yet re- 
quited by the justice of our country. Shall this 
cold neglect stili be continued to mark her insensi- 
bility to such illustrious merit? Your votes must 
determine. 








happens that one sublime achievement, by its 
animati 


and another, till they cluster into a constellation. 


influence, begets another, and another, 


Hence, too, it happens that these constellations 
break upon the world but periodically. The 
brilliant eras which mark the history of all na- 
tions who have greatly distinguished themselves 
are to be traced to the operation and force of 
this principle—the magical influence of great 
patriots. 

Who can doubt, then, but that the constella- 
tion of naval victories which adorns our naval 


annals, in our late war with Great Britain, sprung 
from the spirit of emulation kindled by the brilliant 
exploit achieved in the capture and destruction 
of the frigate Philadelphia? That was the original 
spark which, oon and kindling as it spread, 
afterwards bro 

glory as to be seen over the earth, and under the 
whole heavens; commencing with the attack and 
sudden destruction of the Gurriere on the ocean, 


e out into such a blaze of naval 


(the thunder is scarcely more sudden on the 


lightning’s flash than was that destruction upon 
that attack,) and closing with the brilliant though 
bloody triumphs of our fleets on the lakes. 


The glorious achievement of the recapture and 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. EVERETT, 
OF VERMONT, 
In tHE House or Representatives, 
June 9, 1836. 


Delivered in the Committee of the Whole, on the bill for 
establishing the Northern Boundary of Ohio, and for the 
Admission of Michigan into the Union as a State. 


Mr. EVERETT made his acknowledgments 
to the committee for according to him last even- 
ing a delay till this morning. He had been in 
his seat during a session of eight hours, and was 
too much exhausted to proceed; he acknowledged 
it as a personal favor, and in return would en- 
deavor to consume as little of their time as pos- 
sible. He said that one object which he had in 
addressing the House was to exclude conclusions 
that might be drawn from the reports of the com- 
mittees of both Houses, which asserted, or took it 
for granted, that Congress had no power to form 
more than two States north of the lake line. For 
one, he claimed the power for Congress to form 
in that Territory as many States as the conve- 
nience of its inhabitants might require. 

Mr. E. said he would place the committee in 
possession of an analysis of the opinions he had 
formed, to enable them more easily to accompan 
him as he proceeded. The objections to the bil 
for the admission of Michigan into the Union, 
arise from its assumed boundaries, and from its 
constitution, and from the provisions of the bill. 

I. From its assumed boundaries. 

1. That, under the ordinance of 1787, Congress 
is restricted to the line drawn due east through 
the southerly bend of Lake Michigan, (the lake 
line,) as the south line and boundary of the one 
or two States that it was authorized to form in 
the Territory north of that line. 

This will be examined as a question of con- 
struction, and also of intention. 

2. That Michigan has no right to demand ad- 
mission into the Union until formed into a State 
by Congress, according to the power reserved in 
the ordinance, and that no act of Congress was 
ne to form a constitution, preliminary to 
her admission into the Union. 

3. Congress has no right to demand of Mich- 
igan a relinquishment of her ordinance boundary 
as a condition of her admission. 

II. It will then be insisted— 

1. That the United States do not hold the sov- 
er of that Territory directly under the ces- 
sions of the original States, but under the cessions 
of the three States formed by the fifth article of 


the ordinance; under which Congress has the || 
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ower to form States at pleasure, with such 


oundaries as shall be deemed proper; independ- 
ent of all the restrictions (of boundaries) of the 
ordinance. 

2. That it is therefore improper to ask the 
assent of Michigan to any boundary that Con- 
gress may think proper to prescribe. 

III, Objections to the constitution of Michi- 

n, 
1. It was formed by a convention elected in 
part by foreigners. 

2. It naturalizes foreigners. 

IV. Objections to the bill. 

1. It authorizes a convention, to be elected 
under the constitution of Michigan, to ratify its 
boundaries. 

2. It provides that the Representative and 
Senators already elected under their constitution 
shall be entitled to seats in Congress. 

I. In relation to the question of boundary. 

1. I contend that, under the ordinance, Con- 
gress had no power to make any line other than 
the lake line the boundary between the three 
States formed, and the one or two States that 
might be formed, under the fifth article. 

he fifth article is as follows: 


* Art. 5. There shall be formed, in the said Territory, not 
less than three, nor more than five States; and the bound - 
aries of the States, as soon as Virginia shal) alter her act of 
cession, and consent to the same, shall become fixed and 
established as follows, to wit: The western State in the 
said Territory shall be bounded by the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, and Wabash rivers, a direct line drawn from the 
Wabash and Post Vincents, due north, to the territorial 
line between the United States and Canada; and, by the 
said territorial line, to the Lake of the Woods and Missis- 
sippi. The middle State shall be bounded by the said direct 
line, the Wabash, from Post Vincents to the Ohio, by the 
Ohio, by a direct line drawn due north from the mouth of 
the Great Miami to the said territorial line, and by the said 
territorial line. The eastern State shall be bounded by the 
last mentioned direct line, the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the 
said territorial line: Provideg, however, and it is further 
understood and declared, That the boundaries of these 
three States shall be subject so far to be altered that, if 
Congress shall hereafter find it expedient, they shall have 
authority to form one or two States in that part of the said 
Territory which lies north of an east and west line drawn 
through the southerly bend of Lake Michigan. And when- 
ever any of the said States shail have sixty thousand free 
inhabitants therein, such State shall be admitted, by its 
Delegates, into the Congress of the United States, on au 
equal footing with the original States, in all respeets what. 
ever; and shall be at liberty to form a permanent.constitu- 
tion and State government ; vided the constitution and 
government so to be formed shall be republican, and in 
conformity to the principles contained in these articles; 
and, so far as it can be consistent with the general interest 
of the Confederacy, such admission shall be allowed at an 
earlier period, and when there may be a less number of 
free inhabitants in a State than sixty thousand.’? 


As a question of construction: 

The ordinance establishes the entire boundaries 
of three States. No general power was reserved 
to Congress to alter these boundaries. The only 
power reserved was, that Congress might alter 
them by doing a certain act prescribed in the or- 
dinance, viz.: by forming one or two States in the 
Territory north of the lake line. It thus defines 
the line by which the boundary of the three States 
might be altered, and the act by which it could 
be done. Itis manifest that the object was not 
that the line should be fixed with the view to the 
extent of territory, but with a view to certainty. 
Had extent of territory been the object, it wou 
have been easily effected by adopting a line of 
latitude as the boundary, as it will be seen was 


| adopted in the prior ordinance. For the purpose, 


then, of making the division line certain, the lake 
line was adopted as one that could, in all time, be 
rendered certain. 

An argument has been attempted to be drawn 
from a criticism on the word “ in,”’ as used in 
the fifth article. It is proper, however, to say 
that it was not relied on in the report of the com- 
mene of the House. It hag been said elsewhere 
that— 

“The 
Co 
or 


of Obio was withi 
then, had power to extend 


the eastern State. 
hio to the territorial 
anada line ; nay, the ordinance provided that it should 
be so extended, unless Congress find it expedient to 
alter this provision. Illinois, Indiana, and Obio were all 
thus laid out by the ordinance aa States to extend to the 
territorial line; but it waz also provided that Congress 
might lay out one or two States ‘in’ (not as the ordinance 
has sometimes been misquoted ‘ cut of’) that of the 
territory north of the east and west line to. 

‘A power to form one ‘ or two States in a territory’ is 
not to be restricted, without the grossest violence to ali the 
rules of construction, to @ mere power to form one or two 
States out of that Territory. The latter is a power only to 
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CE ae ee Eee eee mee and || A similar report wee made on the 10th April, | States, so as to touch the most southern part of 


of either assigning the whole so selected to one State ne 
or dividing i oameen toe. The Sewer here en to as- || 1782; in consequence of which the cession of || Lake Michigan, and two States north of that line; 
Virginia was not accepted, and thus this-cession 


the States south were to be divided by the same 
was rendered ineffectual. (See Appendix.) | division lines that were afterwards adopted in the 
Though Virginia may have had no right to the || ordinance of 1797; and the States north were to 
territory northwest of the Ohio, yet we accepted | be divided by Lake Michigan. This left no dig. 
her grant, with certain conditions, and which | cretion or power in Congress as to extent or 
were subsequently recognized by Congress as || boundaries. 
binding. : The substitute was rejected, and. the Original 
Resolution of 1786 states that unless Virginia || resolution adopted with some immaterial amend. 
assented, the States must be restricted as to their || ments, 
extent by the condition. 
The ordinance of 1787 recognizes the assent of 
| Virginia as necessary. 

On the 13th September, 1783, Congress passed 
an act stipulating the terms on which the cessions 
would be accepted, embracing, among others, 
the terms of the resolve of 1780 as the basis for 
— subsequent division of the ceded territory into 

tates. 


sigu ail the country north of the east and west line to three 
States primarily designated in the ordinance, embraces the 
power to assign any part of it to them ,and it is evident that 
Congress has always so understood it.’’ 


Unfortunately for this argument, it is refuted 
by the terms of the article itself, as well es b 
the general object of the article. The fifth article 
commences with the words ‘* there shall be formed 
iw the said Territory not less than three nor more 
than five States.”” Would it have been a fair 
execution of this provision to have formed the 
five States ‘out of ”’ one half of the Territory? | 
What would be the condition of the country ex- 
cluded? The object of the ordinance was to make 
disposal of the whole Territory. It is entitled 
** An ordinance for the government of the terri- 
tory of the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio.” Its provisions extended to the whole 


territory. The preamble to the five articles of On the 20th October, 1783, Virginia, by an act, 
compact is as follows: authorized her Delegates in Congress to execute 


. Ana for extending, 4 fenhemantys grineiples YY aie a cession of the western territory on the terms 
and religious liberty, c.; ‘to and establish those j j H 
principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions, and gov- stipulated in the act of 13th September, 1783 


eraments which forever hereafter shall be formed in the n the ——, 1784, the subject of the division 
said Territory; to provide also for the establishment of || Of the western territory into States, according to 
States, and permanent government therein, and for their || the resolve of 1780, and the act of 1783, was com- 
admission to a share in the Federal counties on an equal || mitted to a committee consisting of Messrs. Jef- 


The report of the committee of the House, (No, 
380,) after stating the object of the substitute 
contains the following admission, which it seems 
to me is a surrender of the argument: 


‘ Here, then, we have displayed distinctly the wishes of 
the representatives of one of the parties to the ordinance, 
If they had been acceded to by the other party to that com. 
a the east and west line, drawn through the southerly 

nd of Lake Michigan, would have been made a pe 
nent and immovable eae ee the three States on the 
Qhio, and the same line with Lakes Michigan, Huron, and 
the Straits of Michilimackinac, would have been fixed 
boundaries for a State to be formed in the peninsula which 
they surround.”’ 


The admission is, that if the substitute had 
been accepted, that is, if the ordinance had estab. 
lished the five States, with boundaries therein 
mentioned, and, in addition thereto, had said that 


| 
| 





footing with the original States, at as early periods as may 


een eees SE Oe 


be consistent with the general interest: It is hereby or- 
dained and declared, by the authority aforesaid, that the 
following articles shall be considered as articles of compact 
between the original States and the people and States in 
the said Territory, and forever remain unalterable, unless 
by common consent.”? 


There is, then, no foundation for the construc- || Ohio, (84° 45',) and bounded west by the Mis- 
tion that would limit the term in to a part either ; 


in relation to the whole Territory or to the part 


north of the east and west dividing line. 

As a question of intention: 

This resolution relates to the intention of the 
parties to the condition of the cession of Virginia, 
and as between them it may be proper to have 
reference to the intention of the parties as a fact. 
To ascertain the fact of intention, it will be neces- 
sary to have reference to the previous acts of the 
parties, from which it will be evident that it was 
the fixed purpose of Virginia to make the bound- 
aries of the States certain, and that that pro- 
posed was adhered to, except as to the line that 
should divide from each other the two States that 
might be formed north of the lake line; and that 
if only one State was formed north of that line, 
then its boundaries were rendered certain. Why 
make any division, if not certain? It should be 
borne in mind, during this investigation, that the 
object of the parties was simply to divide the ter- 
ritory of the United States into States. Neither 
— had the acquisition of territory in view. 

n referring to the Journals and documents of the 
Congress of the Confederation, but little doubt 
will remain that the intention of the parties will 
be found to agree with the construction of the 
ordinance. 

At the close of the war of the Revolution, the 
oy, northwest of the Ohio was claimed prin- 
cipally by New York and Virginia: other western 
lands were claimed by other States. The other 
States insisted that it was acquired by the blood 
and treasure of all the States, and ought to be 
disposed of for the benefit of all. 

n the 6th September, 1780, Congress passed 


a resolve recommending to the several States that | 


had claims to such lands to cede them to the 
United States. 
Congress, by a resolution of the 10th October, 


1780, resolved that the lands so to be ceded should | 


be disposed of for the common benefit of the 
United States, formed into republican States, 
and which should become members of the Fed- 
eral Union; that the extent of each should not be 
less than one hundred, nor more than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles square, or as near thereto as 
circumstances would admit. 

On the 2d January, 1781, Virginia an 
act to cede the western territory to the United 
States, on the condition that it should be laid out 
and formed into States according to the terms of 
the resolution of 10th October, 1780. Other con- 
ditions were also annexed. , 

On the 3d November, 1781, a committee of 


ferson of Virginia, Chase of Maryland, and How- 
ell of Rhode Island. 

On the Ist March, 1784, Mr. Jefferson, from the 
committee reported a resolution to lay out the 
western territory into two ranges of States, divided 
by the meridian of the foot of the rapids of the 


| sissippi and east by the meridian of the mouth 
of the Great Kanawha, (81°,) and each State, 
commencing from the completion of latitude 31°, 
and going from south to north, to contain two 
degrees of latitude; providing, however, that all 
| north of 47° should belong to the State next be- 
low it; and that the States between the parallels 
| of 45° and 43° should be divided by Lake Mich- 
igan; and that the eastern State should include 
the whole peninsula north of 319; and also that 
the territory east of the east meridian, and be- 
tween Lake Erie, the Pennsylvania line, and the 
Ohio river, should constitute a State; thus meee 
out ten States (to which names were given) nort 
of latitude 379, including, however, in the ninth 
State, the point of land at the confluence of the 
Ohio with the Mississippi river, below 379. 

| Cotemporaneous with this report, on the same 
Ist March, 1784, the Delegates of Virginia, in 











pursuance of the authority given by the act of 
their State of 20th October, 1783, executed to the 
United States a cession of the western territory. 

On the 23d of April, 1784, Congress passed an 
ordinance laying out and dividing the western 
territory into States, on the general basis of the 
report of the committee, with this alteration: that 
all above 43° was to constitute two States, to be 
divided by the dividing meridian of the falls of 
the Ohio; and that where the Ohio river nearly 
coincided with latitude 39°, it should be the 
boundary instead of that latitude. This act re- 
ceived the votesof thedelegation of Virginia, was 
cotemporaneous with her act of cession, and is 
| to be considered as an execution of the condition 
| of the cession of Virginia. 

By the above resolution the condition of the 
grant of Virginia was recognized. 

At this time, however, no sales had been made, 
and it was, therefore, competent for the original 
parties to the cession to change its conditions, 
and, until sales were made, for Congress to repeal 
the ordinance. 

On the 7th of July, 1786, a resolution was 
moved in Congress recommending to the Legis- 
| lature of Virginia to revise the act of cession, so 








| 
| 


far as to empower Congress to divide the terri- 

tory into not more than five, nor less than three 

States. The power proposed to be asked was 
neral, without any restriction as to extent or 
oundaries. 

The Delegates from Virginia moved, as a sub- 
stitute, to recommend to Virginia and Massachu- 
setts so to alter their acts 
States in the western territo 
as follows: There should be 


cession as that the 
ight be bounded 
between 





the center of Lake Michigan should be the dividing 
line between the two northern States, then the 
lake line would have been the immovable boundary 
of the three States on the Ohio. 

The assent of Virginia not having been given 
to the resolution of the 7th July, 1786, Congress, 
on the 13th July, 1787, submitted another prop- 
osition, based on a compromise between the res- 
olution and the substitute, viz: the fifth article 
of the ordinance of 1787. The resolution pro- 
posed the alternative of three or five States: the 
substitute proposed five as the fixed number. 
The resolution asked for a discretionary power 
to fix the boundaries: the substitute established 
the boundaries of all the States—first, by a line 
dividing the three southern from the two northern 
States, and then by dividing lines between those 
of the south and between those of the north. The 
ordinance of 1787 provides first for the boundaries 
of the three States, subject to alteration, if Con- 
gress should deem it expedient; extending them 
each from the Ohio to our northern boundary, 
and dividing them by the lines of longitude named 
in the substitute, leaving no discretionary power 
in Congress. If there should be five States, the 
ordinance provides that the three southern States 
should be divided from the two northern States 
by the same east and west line that is mentioned 
in the substitute, leaving no discretion in Con- 
gress as to this dividing line. The only discre- 
tion given in the substitute as to the dividing line 
between the two northern States makes Lake 
Michigan the dividing line, but the ordinance 
leaves it to the discretion of Congress to make 
one or two States, and to fix the Take line as 
common to both, the ordinance and the substitute 
line dividing them. 

If the power had been to form only. one State 
north of the east line, then the admission of the 
committee would, in terms, admit the immuta- 
bility of the lake line. This one State would 
have been as distinctly bounded as the three 
southern States; and now out of that territory 
thus definitely bounded, two States are to be 
formed, and the immutability of the lake line 
changed by the discretion given to Congress to 
fix the boundary between the two States north 
of it. ‘The report asks: 

“Tf it bad been the purpose of the Ci of 1787 to 


make an east and west line, drawn th the southern 
ensene ts Lake Michigan, ‘a Ged eerthern boundary for 
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e State, the boundaries were already given. 
ot areal have been, therefore, manifestly im- 
r to have used Mr. Grayson’s language as 
to the dividing line between the two northern 
hen it was to be left to Congress to fix 


An argument is attempted to be drawn from 
the reasons which induced the passage of the 
resolution of 1786. But the question is as to 


the construction of the cession of Virginia, as 
modified by her assent to the fifth article of the 
ordinance of 1787. Her assent was not given to 
the resolution, but to the new proposition con- 
tained in the ordinance. It is not perceived how 
the resolution, or any motion which led to it, can 
vary the construction of a new proposition, made 
because the former one was not acceptable. The 
report, however, assumes that because the sub- 
stitute of Mr. Grayson was rejected, and that 
substitute established the line dividing the north- 
ern from the southern State, the same were not 
established by the ordinance; the same argument 
would apply to all the other lines, and, in fine, 
it is assuming that because Congress in 1786 re- 
jected a proposition, they could not adopt it in 
1787. Yet such is the argument. The report 
proceeds: 

«Many of the members of the Congress of 1787 had 
been members of the Congress of 1786. It is fair to pre- 
sume they knew well the reasons which had influenced 
Mr. Grayson to make his motion, and the considerations 
which had induced its rejection. Fortunately, we are 
not dependent, entirely, on conjecture to learn some of the 
motives, which on that occasion, guided the counsels of 
Congress. They are to be found recorded onits Journal. 
In the preamble to the resolution of July, 1786, it is declared 
that, ‘ in fixing the limits and dimensions of the new States, 
due attention ought to be paid to natural boundaries, and a 
variety of circumstances, which will be pointed out by a 
more perfect knowledge of the country, so as to provide for 
the future growth and prosperity of each State.’ Now, 
there is no evidence to show that additional information 
had been obtained by Congress, after this preamble was 
adopted, prior to the passage of the ordinance. Indeed, we 
are well apprised that, long after the latter period, no map 
of the Northwest Territory, more accurate than Mitchell’s 
had been published. Lewis’s map, dated in 1815, an 
Vance’s map, in 1818, each exhibit the errors which are so 
conspicuous in the face of the map first mentioned. The 
lights of science and civilization had not broken through 
the clouds of dark uncertainty which then overshadowed 
the far West. The latitude even of the southern extreme 
of Lake Michigan had not been clearly ascertained. Neither 
had the resources and extent of the territory lying north of 
an east and west line, drawn through that point, been ex- 
plored. Congress, under such circumstances, would have 
acted unwisely, if they had fixed, irrevocably, any one of 
the boundary lines of a State, or States, to be formed in a 
country which had never been traversed by civilized man. 
They ought to have adhered, and it is believed they did 
adhere, to their original purpose. They fixed the east, 
west, and south boundary lines of three States, and post- 
— a decision as to the limits, dimensions, or even num- 

rs of those to be formed, until a variety of tircumstances, 
which a more perfect knowledge of the country would point 
out, would enable them, or their successors, to provide for 
the future growth of each State, as well as the accommo- 
dation and security of the first adveniurers. Hence they 
adopted the language of Mr. Grayson’s resolution, in part, 
and rejected it in part. They knew the extent of the coun- 
try on the Ohio, and could, therefore, accede to his pro- 
posal, sv far as to establish the south, east, and west bound- 
aries of three States, to be organized on the Ohio border. 
But they refused to make, as he had expressly proposed, a 
line drawn due east from the Mississippi, so as to touch the 
southern extreme of Lake Michigan, a limitation beyond 
which these States should not extend. And Congress re- 
fused, also, to form the Michigan peninsula into a State, as 

Mr. Grayson had proposed, to be admitted into the Union 
whenever there should be sixty thousand free inhabitants 
therein. Instead of this, they adopted the fifth article of 
the ordinance, whieh declares that the three States on the 
Ohio shall extend north to the territorial line between the 
United States and Canada: Provided, however, And it is 
urther understood and declared, that the boundaries of 
these three States shall be subject so far to be altered, that 
if Congress shall hereafter find it to be expedient, they shall 
have authority to form one or two States in that part of the 
said territory which lies north of an east and west line 
pa through the southern bend or extreme of Lake Mich- 


_ But there is a point of view in which the prin- 
cipal fact stated, the want of an accurate survey, 
18 entitled to consideration. It is stated, and 
may be taken for granted, that Mitchell’s map 
was the only evidence of the location of Lake 
Michigan before Congress in 1787, when the or- 
dinance was made, and before the Legislature of 
Virginia when she assented to the fifth article. 
On referring to that map, an east and west line 
drawn through the south bend of the lake is a 
latitude line of 420 20, and which would include 
a much peser extent of line than is claimed by 

Ohio, Tt oe omes a question of intention, 
nares parties intend—the line 

0. 36 


| one relied on it as an accurate delineation of the 
location of the lakes and rivers of the north. | 


} 
| 








' sion that, both on the principle of construction 
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due east through the south bend of the lake, or 
the latitude line indicated by that found on Mitch- 
ell’s map? There is no ground for taking any 
intermediate line. 

Connected with the principal fact above stated 
was also the fact that, in 1787-88, it was well 
known that Mitchell’s map was not founded on 
an actual survey, but was conjectural as to the 
location of lakes and rivers. Though made on 
the best alithorities then to be obtained, yet no 


It is material to consider what were the objects | 
of the contracting parties. It was not a contest 
between independent nations, in which the object 
on either side was the acquisition of territory, 
but simply to divide the territory of the United 
States into future States, which were to become 
members of the Union. It was not, therefore, a 
question of a little more or a little less on either 
side. On the one side, Congress desired an un- 
limited discretion as to all boundaries; on the 
other, Virginia contended that Congress should 
have no discretion whatever; but the boundaries 
of all the States should be established as a condi- 
tion to its cession. The first question, then, to 


settle was, whether the lines should be floating | 


or fixed, when it was determined that they should 
be fixed; the question was not so much where, 
as that they should be certain, and a point was 
taken that could be rendéred certain. 

On these grounds I have come to the conclu- 


and the fact of intention, the line drawn east and | 
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apply for admission; but no other division of the 
territory had a right to apply until it was formed 
into a State by Congrean t had no right to de- 
mand that Congress should form it into a State, 
much less by its own act form itself into a State. 
The territory north ef the east and west line has 
therefore no right to demand admission into the 
Union until it has been formed into a State by the 
act of Congress. 
The case of Tennessee is not in point. In that 
case, the cession of North Carolina was on the 
| condition that the territory [Tennessee] ceded 
should be formed into one or two States, and, a8 

| one or two States, it was entitled to admission 
into the Union. Congress was bound to admit 
it at all events into the Union, and as one State, 
unless it should think proper to form it into two 
States. Butunder the Union Michigan was en- 
titled to become a part of the Union, as a part of 
the States to which it belonged under the. fifth 
article; it had no claim to be divided into a sepa- 
rate State. In the case of Tennessee, Congress 
aoa to form it into two States, and the in- 
habitants petitioned to be admitted as one State. 
It had the requisite number of inhabitants, and 
Congress could not refuse it admission only on 
the ground that it was expedient to divide it into 
two States, and by thus dividing it. 

To entitle Michigan, then, to an admission into 
the Union under the ‘ordinance, Congress must,’ 
by some act, have formed the Territory into a 

State; not a political community, but have desig- 
nated the boundaries as a State, according to the 
provisions of the ordinance, viz.: by forming the 








west through the southerly bend of Lake Michi- 
gan was immovably fixed by the ordinance of 
1787 as the dividing line between the three States 
on the south and the one or two States that might 
thereafter be formed on the north of it; that the 
lines of the three States, as bounded in the fifth 
article, were subject to be altered by Congress 
only in the event of its determining it to be ex- 
dient to form one or two States north of that 
ine; and that the only act by which Congress 
could alter such boundaries was the formation of 
such State or States; and, as a consequence—the 
formation of the territory north of that line into 
one or two States—the lines of those States would 
be reduced to that line as their northern bound- 
ary. 

. The next question is, whether any act of 
Congress other than an act constituting one or 
two States, &c., is necessary as preliminary to 
the demand of a State to admission to the Union 
under the ordinance. The condition on which 
States under the ordinance are entitled to admis- 
sion is the following clause, which is applicable 
as well to the one or two States that might bé 
formed as to the three States which were formed 
by the fifth article: : 

*‘ And whenever any of the said States shall have sixty 
thousand free inhabitants therein, such State shall be ad- 
mitted, by its Delegates, into the Congress of the United 
States on an equal footing with the original States, in all 
respects whatever, and shall be at liberty to form « perma- 
nent constitution and State government: Provided, The 
constitution and government so to be formed shall be re- 
publican, and in conformity to the principles contained in 
those articles.” 

The only conditions required are that the State 
shall have sixty thousand inhabitants, and should 
have adopted a constitution conformable to the 
ordinance. No preliminary act of Congress is 


required to enable the State to form a constitu- | 
tion. The ordinance of 1784 provided for the | 


establishment of temporary governments in the 
several States formed by it, and required acts of 
Congress preliminary to their forming constitu- 
tions, under which their conventions were to be 
held for that purpose. The ordinance of 1787 
did not provide for the establishment of tempo- 
rary government in any of the States formed or 
ok formed under it. Provision was made for 
a territorial government, not having any refer- 
ence to States, but to the whgle Territory. When- 
ever the fact of a State having sixty thousand in- 
habitants existed, those inhabitants were entitled 
to move, in such manner as they should think 
proper, to the end to form.a constitution and de- 
mand admission into the Union. 

These principles epply to the States, the three 
States formed by the . article; and each of 
them, according to their extent, had the right to 





























territory north of the east and west line into two 
States, of which the Territory of Michigan is 
one. This has not been done, though Congress 
has passed acts from which it may be inferred 
that it intended, in some after time, to form it into 
one or two States, or at least that the right should 
be reserved. The power reserved to Congress 
by the fifth article to alter the limits of the three 
States was necessarily limited in time. It must 
have been executed prior to the admission of 
either of the three States with their entire extent 
of territory, the admission of a State necessarily 
carrying with it a relinquishment of all right of 
sovereignty in the United States. 

The act for the admission of the State of Ohio, 
in 1803, restricts the northern boundary to the 
lake line: so far, it looked to the future execution 
of the power. It reserved the right to restore 
Ohio to its original boundaries: so far, it looked 
to the contingency of its future determination on 
the expediency of exercising that power; so that, 
in no view, can this act of the admission of Ohio 
be regarded as an execution of the power. 

The act of 1805, establishing the Michi 
Territory by certain boundaries, probably looked 
to the same contingencies, but in itself had no 
necessary relation to the execution of the power. 
In itself it was in no sense an execution of the 
power. The result, then, is, that by no act, ex- 
press or implied, has Michigan been formed into 
a State, or the power reserved to Congress been 
in any way executed. But taking it, however, for 
granted that the act of 1805 was an execution of 
the reserved power, then it is admitted that Mich- 
igan is entitled to admission on the same prin- 
ciples that would have been applicable to the ad- 
mission of either of the three States. That, bein 
a State, the only condition was, that she shoul 
have sixty thousand inhabitants, and have formed 
a republican constitution, and to the formation 
of w ae no preliminary act of Congress was re- 

uired. 
a 3. Congress has no (right to] insist on her 
assent to an alteration of her ordinance boundary 
as a condition of admission. ry 

It could not have demanded it as a condition 
of either of the three States; they were entitled 
to admission by their entire boundary, unless 
Congress should choose to alter it by forming 
one or two States north of the lake line. : 

The result, then, is, that Mic’ ,in relation 
to the question of Doane, is- not entitled to 
demand admission into the Union under the or- 
dinance, because Congress has not formed her 
into a State under that ordinance; and the con- 
|| sequence follows, that the original lines of the 
|| three States, extending from the Ohio river to 
'I the northern boundary of the United States, have 
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not been altered by any act of Congress author- 
ized by the ordinance; and that the whole terri- 
tory now belongs to those three States, unless it 
has been relinquished by them to the United 
States. | 

II. And it is now insisted that it has been, to 
certain extents, relinquished by those States to 
the United States. And under this title it has 
been competent for Congress to divide it into as 
many States as it shall deem proper, with such 
boundaries as shall be deemed expedient, under 
the clauses in the Constitution giving to Con- 
gress the power ‘‘to dispose of and make all 
needful rules respecting the territory belonging to 
the United States, and to admit new States into 
the Union.” 

The ordinance of 1784 was a compact unalter- 
able, (after a sale of any part of the land,) unless 
by the joint consent of Congress and of the State 
within which the alteration proposed was to be 
made. 

The ordinance of 1787 was a compact between 
the United States and the people and States in 
said Territory—unalterable, unless by common 
consent—by the consent of the parties to the 
compact—* the United States and the people and 
States in said Territory.’’ The State of Virginia 
was not a party to the compact. It was there- 
fore competent for Congress and the States to 
alter the provisions of any of the articles of the 
compact, so far as the interests of the States 
were concerned. The right of soil was vested in 
the United States by the cessions. The right of 
sovereignty alone remained to the States, and 
this right was reserved to each State. It was, 
therefore, competent for each State to relinquish 
to the United States its right of sovereignty to 
any portion of its territory; and, even independ- 
ent of this power, each State had the same right 
of relinquishment. The United States, by ac- 
cepting such relinquishment, would hold the 
sovereignty of the territory relinquished subject 
to the powers granted By the third section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution. Congress 
would have the power to make all needful rules 
and regulations for the government of the Terri- 
tory, for its division into States, and for their 
admission into the Union. 

The cession of See looked only to the 
rimary division of the Territory into States. 
When admitted into the Union they were to be 
admitted on an equal footing with the other States. 
It would be competent for Congress, with the 
assent of one of the States, to divide it into two 
States, and each of these new States had the same 

ower to cede any part of her territory to the 

nited States that Virginia had to make her ces- 
sion. 

The three States formed by the ordinance, at 
the request of Congress, have severally, by the 
highest act of sovereignty—the act that is now 
required of Michigan—relinquished to the United 
States their right of sovereignty to all the terri- 
tory north of their northern boundaries. The 
State of Ohio accepted the lake line as her north- 
ern boundary, and as a consequence, relinquished 
her right of sovereignty to the territory north of 
it. It was accepted, however, subject to two 
provisions. The first was contained in the act 
of 1802, authorizing Ohio to form a constitution, 
as follows: 

* Provided, That Congress shall be at liberty, at any time 
hereafter either to attach all the territory lying east of the 
line to be drawn due north from the mouth of the Miami 
aforesaid, to the territorial line, and north of an east and 
west line drawn through the southerly extreme of Lake 
Michigan, running east as aforesaid to Lake Erie, to the 
aforesaid State, or dispose of it otherwise, in conformity 
to the fifth article of compact between the original States 
and the —— and States to be formed in the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio.”’ 

Congress at this time, had not determined the 

uestion of the expediency of forming the one or 
the two States north of the lake line, and by this 
provision reserved the power of determining it 
thereafter. The other provision is contained in 
the constitution of Ohio of 1803, as follows: 


* Provided always, and it is hereby understood and 
declared by this Convention, That if 1b southerly bend or 
extreme of Lake Mich should extend so far south that 
a line drawn due east it should not intersect Lake 
Erie, or if it should intersect the said Lake Erie east of the 
mouth of the Miami river of the lake, then, and in that 
case, with the assent of the Congress of the United States, 
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the northern boundary of this State shall be established by, 
and extended to, a direct line running from the southern 
extremity of Lake Michigan to the most northerly cape of 
the Miami bay, after intersecting the due north line from 
the mouth of the Great Miami river, as aforesaid; thence, 
| northeast to the territorial line, and by the said territorial 
line to the Pennsylvania line.’’ 
Thus reserving to Con 
contingency specified, of granting to Ohio the 
extension of her northern boundary. | 
The first provision was in perfect accordance 
with the ordinance; it bound Congress either to 
restore the territory to Ohio, or to execute the 
ordinance by forming one or two States north of 
| the lake line. ; 
| _ Thesecond provision was in direct conflict with | 
| the ordinance, and could not be executed until 
| Congress had determined not to form the new 
| State or States north of the lake line; and the 
validity of its execution would not depend on 
the odin; it would not derive its force from 
| the act of Congress alone, but from the joint 
| action of Congress and the State of Ohio. 
It may be repeated, that the power given to 
| Congress by the ordinance to alter the boundaries 
of the three States was absolute, but it was also 
definite. It might be executed without the assent 
of the States, but it could be executed only in 
the manner prescribed. On the admission of 
Ohio into the Union, all power necessary to the 
execution of the ordinance was reserved; but it 
will be found that on the admission of Indiana 
and Illinois, no such power was reserved, and 
| that, in consequence of the terms on which they 
were admitted, it became impossible for Congress 
to execute the power reserved in the ordinance. 

On the 7th of May, 1800, the Territory of In- 
diana was established, and comprised all the ter- 
ritory included within the boundaries of the two 
Western States by the ordinance of 1787. 

On the 11th of January, 1805, the Territory of 
Michigan was established, and included all that 
part of the Northwestern Territory lying north 
of the lake line and east of a line drawn from the 
southerly bend of lake Michigan through the 
middle of the lake to its northerly extremity, and | 
thence due north to the northern boundary of the 
United States, thus including in Michigan, and 
excluding from Indiana, a part of the territory of 
the middle State of the ordinance of 1787. 

On the 3d of February, 1809, the Territory of 
Illinois was established, consisting of all the ter- 
ritory of the western State of said ordinance. 

The act of 19th April, 1816, authorized the in- 
habitants of the Territory of Indiana to form a 
constitution. By the second section of the act, 
the northern boundary of the State was proposed 
to be limited to a latitude line ten miles north of 

the lake line, to which the State was invited to 
assent, by the following proviso: 

** Provided, That the convention hereinafter provided for, 

when formed, shall ratify the boundaries aforesaid ; other- 
wise, they shall be and remain as now prescribed by the 


ordinanée for the government of the territory northwest of 
the river Ohio.”’ 


ss the right, on the 





Thus expressly declaring that, if the conven- 
tion did not agree to the restricted boundary, their 
boundaries should remain as prescribed by the 
ordinance; that is, extending northerly to the 
northern boundary of the United States, and, 
prior to the admission of Indiana, subject to be 
altered by the act of Congress alone, accordin 
to the provisions of that ordinance. The restricte 
boundary was ratified by the convention, and, by 
this change of boundary, deriving its validity 
from the joint act and assent of Congress and the 
State of Indiana, Congress had deprived itself of 
the power of executing the power reserved in the 
ordinance of forming one or two States of the 
territory north of the lake line. 

The Territory of Illinois, as before stated, was 
formed of the whole territory that constituted the 
western State, under the ordinance of 1789. By 
the act of the 18th April, 1818, the inhabitants of 
that Territory were authorised to form a consti- 
tution. By the second section of the act it was 
apne to limit the northern boundary of the 

te to latitude 420 30’, and the assent of Illinois 
was invited, by a similar 
act relating to Indiana. ‘The convention ratified 
the restricted boundary, and thereby relinquished 
its right of sovereignty to the territory north of 
it. us, by the relinquishment by the three 


roviso to that in the 
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original States of their sovereignty to the terri 
tory north of their respective restricted limits. 
the United States acquired the sovereignty of the 
same, and, under the Constitution, have the power 
to make all needful rules and regulations for “ 
government, for the formation of States, and for 
their admission into the Union; and this not in 
opposition to the ordinance, but in perfect accord. 
ance with the provision authorising the alteration 
of the compact by common consent. The relin. 
quishment it was competent for the States to 
make, as sovereign States, without looking to the 
ordinance forauthority. Had Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, been admitted into the Union with the 
boundaries given to the three States by the ordj. 
nance, can it be doubted that each would have had 
power to have relinquished any portion of its terri. 
tory to the United States? By that power were the 
original cessions made. The right of sovereignty 
being thus vested in the United States, it is com. 
petent for Congress to grant to Ohio, or confirm 

to Michigan, as it shall deem expedient, the ter. 
ritory in controversy. It is, then, to decide jn 
what manner any portion of its territory shall be 
admitted into the Union; to establish the bound. 
aries, and to prescribe the manner in which it 
shall proceed to form a constitution. No por. 
tion of its territory has the right to demand ad- 
mission by its own act, until Congress shall have, 

by law, determined these preliminaries. 

2. Congress, then, having the power to define 
the boundaries of new States, it is improper to 
ask Michigan to give her assent to the boundary, 

If, after Congress shall have prescribed the 
boundaries, the Territory shall decline forming a 
constitution, the only consequence would be, the 
would remain a Territory until Congress should 
—- new boundaries. Though no new State 

as the right to claim admission into the Union 
until Congress shall have determined its bound- 
aries, and directed the manner in which it shall 
proceed to form its constitution, yet it is compe- 
tent for Congress to assent to the admission of a 
State without these preliminary acts. If a por- 
tion of territory shall have, on its own motion, 
done those acts which Congress would have 
directed; if it shall have assumed such boundaries 
as Congress would have given her, and formed 
a constitution in the manner Congress would 
have directed, it is competent for Congress to 
ratify the same, and at once to admit such State 
into the Union. Itis now, therefore, competent 
for Congress to admit the State of Michigan into 
the Union, if satisfied with her boundaries, with 
the manner in which her constitution has been 
made, and with its provisions. 

It may be here remarked that the acts of the 
three States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have 
no other effect than to alter the ordinance in rela- 
tion to the number of the States, and the bound- 
aries .of the three States. The right of soil 
remains to be disposed of, according to the con- 
ditions of the original cessions; the compact, in 
every other respect, remains in force. The ces- 
sion of the three States affects the political right 
of sovereignty only. The boundaries assumed 
by Michigan are the same as given to the Terri- 
tory by the act of 1805. Though that act, on the 
face of it, is merely an execution of the general 
power granted in the ordinance of 1787, to divide 
the Territory into one or two districts—a power 
which formed no part of the compact; a power 
at all times repealable; and a power which was 
superseded by the third section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution—yet it can scarcely 
be doubted that it was intended as the basis of a 
State in relation to its boundaries, to be admitted 
into the Union. -And good faith roams that 
those boundaries should still be accorded to her, 
unless there are substantial objections. y 

In relation to the point in controversy with 
Ohio, such objections, in my opinion, formed on 
the evidence present, do exist; arising, first, from 
the public works of Ohio, to which the mouth 
of the Maumee river is necessary, is essential to 
Ohio; and secondly, from the danger to the peace 
of the country from the acerbity of the eontro- 
versy. On these grounds, and on these alone, I 
am in favor of ting the disputed territory to 
to the State of Ohio. 

Objections also exist as to the western bound- - 
ary, if more than two States are to be formed of 
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day, the 4th day of April next, in the year 1835, be, and 


n. In that case I should not be willing to 
extend Michigan beyond the peninsula. 

JII. The objections arising under its constitu- 
tion on which I oppose it, are to the manner in 
which it has been formed and to one of its pro- 

jsions. 

* It was formed on the votes of aliens. 

9, It naturalizes aliens. ‘ 

The Revolution did not commence in anarchy 
in which all who were inhabitants of the countr 
would derive equal rights from its success. It 
was the secession of organized States, in which, | 
during its whole progress, the disabilities of alien- 

were recognized. As between the colonies 
and the mother country, the principle was anom- 
alous; But as to persons foreign to both, the dis- 
ability was fully recognized. Under the Confed- 
eration the power of removing the disability by | 
naturalization belonged exclusively to the States. 
On the cession of territory to the United States, 
Congress had the same power in relation to the 
Territories of the United States that was pos- 
sessed by the States within their territories, and 
under that power a question arises whether Con- 
ress authorized foreigners to vote in territorial 
elections. 

The ordinance of 1784 authorized the States | 
formed under it to adopt the constitution of any | 
of the old States, which, when adopted, would 
have given the power of naturalization prescribed 
in it. 

On the 10th May, 1786, a committee of Con- 

ss (consisting of Messrs. Munroe, Johnson, | 

inkney, King, McKean, and Henry) reported 
an ordinance for the temporary government of 
the new States, in which was the following pro- 
vision relating to the qualification of electors: 

« Provided, also, That a freehold or life estate in fifty 
acres of land, if a citizen of any of. the.United States, and 
one year’s residence if a foreigner, shall be nee 


ualify a man as an elector for said Representative,”’ (in 4 
neral Assembly.) 


September 19, 1786, the same was again re- 

orted by Messrs. Johnson, Pinkney, Smith, 

ane, and Henry. This was considered from 
time to time, and was assigned for a third read- 
ing for May 10, 1787, and the above provision 
amended by striking out ‘‘ one’’ and inserting 
‘*two;’’ so as to read ‘* and two years’ residence 
if aforeigner.’’ On the 9th July, 1787, this report 
was referred to Messrs. Carrington, Dane, . 
McKean, and Smith, who reported the ordinance 
of 1787. In the ordinance of July 13, 1787, the 
proviso was altered so as to read— 

“ Provided, also, That a freehold of fifty acres of land 
in the district, having been a citizen of one of the States, 
and being resident in the district, or the like freehold, and 


two years’ residence in the district, shall be necessary to 
qualify a man as an elector of a Kepresentative.”’ 


It will be asked, why was this alteration made? 
Why was the word * foreigner’ stricken out, 
and general words inserted, unless it was to ex- 
clude foreigners from voting? And, on the other 
side, it may be asked, what persons can be in- 
want ae those general words, if foreigners are 
not? Without expressing any opinion on this 
question, I shall, for the sake of the argument, 
take it for granted that the ordinance did not 
authorize foreigners to vote. 

This part of the ordinance was not a part of the 
Congress, and was therefore liable to be modified 
or repealed by Congress, and therefore conferred 
no absolute right of citizenship. Though, under 
the Confederation the citizens of cne State were 
entitled to the privileges of citizezs in the other 
States, yet it Catal with it but little political 
importance. The vote of an elector could not 
have any effect on the political power on an 
State other than that in which it was given. It 
was therefore left to each State to adopt its own 
rules of naturalization. When, however, a form 
of government was about to be adopted, in which 
the vote of an elector in one State might affect the 
a pawerot every ate in - on when 

vote might consequentially elect a President 
of the United States, it ieenme of the first im- 
portance that the rele of naturalization should be 
uniform. There was also the highest reason for 
its uniformity, from the adoption of the peosele 
that citizens of one State should be entitled to the 
Privileges of citizens in the other States. On 


Michi 








goonies the fourth clause of the eighth sec- 
tion of the first article was adopted, giving Con- 
gress power ‘‘to establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization.’’ On the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, all who were citizens of any of the United 
States became citizens of the United States, en- 
titled to equal pen rights. But, when Con- 
gress executed the power, and established a 
uniform rule of naturalization, no foreigner could 
claim in any State political rights without being 
naturalized according to that rule. 

le, however, has not been considered as extend- 
ing to the Territories. Political rights granted 
to persons in Territories confer no rights of 


citizenship which they can claim in a State; and || 


the votes given in a Territory, so long as they 
refer only to the local legislation of the Territory, 
cannot affect the political power of any State. 

The privilege of extending to foreigners the 
right of voting for representatives to the territorial 
legislature has been extended to the election of 
delegates of the conventions for forming State 
constitutions. 

In the act of 1802 for the formation of the con- 
stitution of Ohio, the persons entitled to vote 
were, *‘ all male citizens of the United States, of 
full age, resident within the Territory for one 
year, having paid a territorial or county tax, and 
all persons having in other respects the le al qual- 
ifications to vote for representatives in the en- 
eral Assembly of the Territory.”” The latter 
clause must refer to the provisions in the ordi- 
nance of 1787, before stated. 

The act of 3d March, 1811, and 20th May,,1812, 
extend the right of suffrage in Indiana and IIli- 
nois to every free white male person of the age 
of twenty-one, who shall have paid county or ter- 
ritorial tax, and resided one year in the Territory. 
The acts of 19th April, 1816,and 18th April, 1818, 
authorizing the elections of conventions to form 


_constitutions in those States, authorize every free 
‘white male citizen of the United States, &c., &c., || 


and all persons having in other respects the legal 
ualifications to vote for representative, to vote 
or delegates of the convention. Thus aliens have 
been permitted to vote for delegates to the con- 
ventions for forming the constitutions of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. But would Congress, in 
the case of Michigan, have allowed aliens to vote? 
The act of 1805, establishing the Territory of 
Michigan, secured to the inhabitants the same 
rights cot venne) met were granted by the ordi- 
nance of 1787. The act of 16th February, 1819, 
authorizing that Territory to send a Delegate to 
Congress, conferred the right of suffrage to free 
white male citizens of the Territory, who had 
resided one year therein next preceding the elec- 
tion, and had paid a county or territorial tax. 
The act of 3d March, 1823, which virtually re- 
ealed all prior acts relating to the rights of suf- 
rage, provides ‘ that all citizens of the United 
States having the qualifications presented by the 
act’’ of 16th February, 1819, ‘‘ shall be entitled 
to vote at any public election in said Territory, 
and shall be eligible to any office therein,”’ virtu- 
ally repealing all former acts. Thus, at the time 
of calling the convention for the formation of the 
constitution of Michigan, it was the fundamental 
law of that Territory that none but citizens of 
the United States, who had resided in the Terri- 
tory one year next preceding the election, and 
had paid a county or territorial tax, should be 
entitled to vote. 
There were several reasons for this law as ap- 
plied to Michigan, which did not over either 
of the three States. The Territory of Michigan, 
on its whole settled frontier, was contiguous to 
a foreign, thickly-settled country, and where that 
was not the case with either of the other States; 
and it was necessary to change the law so as to 
prevent such foreign penne usually trans- 
ported across the line, from voting at our elec- 
tions. Yet, in the face of this law of the land, 
the Territorial islature has authorized for- 
eigners to vote, and who had resided in the Ter- 
ritory only twenty-two days previous to the 
of the act. The act was d on the 
Beth da of January, 1835. Inthe second section 
the qualification of voters is prescribed: 


“< Seot2, That the free white male inhabitants of the said 


Territory, the age of twenty-one years, who shall 
raide dllin tases months imanediasely preceding Belar- 





they are hereby, authorized to choose delegates to form a 
convention, who shall be elected in the several districts aa 
follows, to wit.”? 

Would Congress have dan Mt of this 
description? If not, will they sanction it? The 
act is a fraud on the rights of the citizens of the 


| United States in that Territory. Why was the 


| 4th of January fixed as the last day? 


shall not 


| answer the question. 


The princi- || 


The constitution then, is the result of foreign 
votes, and accounts for that objectionable clause 
in it which naturalizes those foreigners who thus 
secured the viotory. 

The constitution of Michigan was signed on 
the 24th June, 1835, and contains the following 
article: 

‘Art. II.— Electors.—1. In all elections, every white 
male citizen above the age of twenty-one years, having re- 
sided in the State six months next preceding any election, 
shall be entitled to vote at such election ; and every white 
male inhabitant of the age aforesaid, who may be a resident 
of this State at the time of the signing of this constitution, 
shall have the right of voting as aforesaid.”’ 

Thus, every foreigner of the age of twenty-one, 
| who resided in the Territory on the 24th day of 

December, is naturalized by this article of the 
constitution, and clothed in express terms with 
the highest political privilege of a citizen of the 
United States. 


Under a constitution thus formed, and contain- 


| ing this unconstitutional article, I cannot consent 


to admit Michigan into the Union. 

IV. Objection to the bill. 

Ist. The next position is, that it is not compe- 
tent for the convention, as proposed to be called, 
to ratify the boundaries named in the bill. 








1. It supposes the constitution, under author- 
| ity of which it is to be called, to be valid. For- 
eigners will be entitled to vote for members of the 
convention, and they will naturalize themselves 
even in an additional section of territory. 

| 2. It calls on a portion of territory which is to 
| be excluded from the State to vote on a funda- 
mental law of the State, not only in excluding 
themselves from the State, but also in including 
others; they may have a casting vote. 

3. It permits a convention, called by a defined 
territory, to make a constitution for a territory 
not represented in the convention that formed it. 
Should all the territory west of Michigan Lake 
{that is proposed to be added] vote against being 
| added, still the major vote of the peninsula may 

carry the question, and force them to become part 
of a State, and under a constitution in the forma- 
| tion of which they have no vote. 
2d. The last position is, that Congress cannot, 
| by an act of legislation, admit Senators and Rep- 
| resentatives to seats in Congress. It belongs to 
|each House separately to determine questions 
concerning the elections of its members; and in 
the present case the Representative was not 
elected under any law. He derives his election 
from the ratification of the constitution, under 
the authority of this bill. 
| What is to be gained by this precipitate admis- 
sion of Michigan? If the act passes, it cannot 
be represented during the present session. There 
is ample time to pass an act for forming a Consti- 
tution, and se an election of a Repre- 
| sentative under it—for forming a constitution and 
electing Senators and a Representative in season 
to take a seat at an early day next session. 








APPENDIX. 


Extracts from the files and minutes of the Continental Con- 
gress, relating to the cessions of New York, Virginia, and 
Connecticut. 


Report of Mr. Boudinot, Mr. Varnum, Mr. Jenifer, Mr. 
T. Smith, Mr. Livermore, on report of committee to whom 
were referred the cessions of western lands to the United 
States by Virginia, Connecticut, &c., and on memorial of 
Illinois and Wabash Companies ; read November 3, 1781. 

April 10, 1782.—Monday, April 15, 1782, assigned for the 
consideration of this report. 

Entered on the Journal May 1. Cession of New York 
accepted October 29, 1782. 

The committee to whom was referred a of a com- 
mittee on cessions of western lands to the United States, 
&c., submit the following report: That having had & meet- 
ing with the agents on the part of New York, Connecticut, 
and Virginia. * * * * That do, in behalf of 
he United States, accept the cession made by the State of 
New York, as contained in the instrument of writing exe- 
cuted for that pu by the agents of New York, dated 
Oe ee past, and now upon the files of Con- 
gress, that the President do take the proper measures 
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to have the same legally authenticated and registered in the 
public records of the State of New York. 

The reasons that induced your committee to recommend 
the acceptance of this cession, are— 

let. It afPeared to the committee that all the lands be- 
longing to the Six Nations, or their tributaries, have been 
in due form, put under the protection of Engjand by the said 
Six Nations, as appendant to the late government of New 
York, so far as respects jurisdiction only. (Vide Minutes 
of Council of New York, 1686 to 1760, and paper annexed, 





No. 2. 

Qd. hut the citizens of the said colony of New York 
have borne the burden, both as to blood and treasure, of 
protecting and supporting the said Six Nations and their 
tributaries for upwards of a hundred years last past as the 
dependents and allies of the said government; that the 
Crown of England has always considered and treated the 
country of the said Six Nations and their tributaries inhab- 
itants, as far os the 45° of north latitude, appendant to the 
government of New York. 

3d. That the neighboring colonies of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, have 
aiso from time to time, by their public acts, recognized and 
admitted the said Six Nations and their tributaries to be 
appendant to the government of New York. 

4th. That by Congress accepting this cession, the juris- 
diction of the whole western territory belonging to the Six 
Nations and their tributaries will be vested in the United 
States, greatly to the advantage of the Union. 

Resolved, That Congress do earnestly recommend to the 
States of Massachusetts and Connecticut that they do, 
without delay, release to the United States in Congress 
assembled, their claims, and pretensions of claims, to the 
said western territory, without any conditions or restric- 
tions whatever. 

Resolved, That Congress cannot, consistent with the 
interest of the United States, the duty they owe to their 
constituents, or the rights necessarily vested in them as 
the sovereign power of the United States, accept of the 
cession proposed to be made by the State of Virginia, or 
guaranty the tract of country claimed by them in their 
act of cession referred to your committee. 

REASONS. 

1. It appeared to your committee, from the vouchers laid 
before them, that all the lands ceded, or pretended to be 
ceded, to the United States by the State of Virginia, are 
within the claims of the States of Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, and New York, being part of the lands belonging to 
the said Six Nations of Indians and their tributaries. 

2. It appeared that a great part of the lands claimed by 
the State of Virginia, and requested to be guarantied to them 
by Congress, is also within the claim of the State of New 

ork, being also a part of the country of the said Six Na- 
tions and their tributaries. 

3. It also appeared that a large part of the lands first 
aforesaid, are to the westward of the western boundary 
line of the late colony of Virginia, established by the King 
of Great Britain in council, previous to the present Revo- 
fution. 

4. Itappeared that a large tract of the said lands hath been 
legally and equitably sold and conveyed away under the 
Government of Great Britain before the Declaration of In- 
dependence, by persons claiming the absolute property 
thereof. 

5. It appeared that in the year 176—, a very large part 
thereof was separated and appointed for a distinct govern- 
ment and colony by the King of Great Britain, with the 
knowledge and approbation of the government of Virginia. 

6. The conditions annexed to the said cession are incom- 
patible with the honor, interests, and peace of the United 
States, and therefore, in the opinion of your committee, 
altogether inadmissible. 

Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to the State 
of Virginia, as they value the peace, welfare, and increase 
of the United States, that they reconsider their said act of 
cession, and by a proper act for that purpose, cede to the 
United States all claims and pretensions of claims to the 
lands and country beyond a reasonable western boundary, 
consistent with their former acts, while a colony under the 
power of Great Britain, and agreeably to their just rights of 
soil and jurisdiction at the commencement of the present 
war, and that free from any conditions and restrictions 
whatever. 


DISTRICT BANKS. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOSEPH KENT, 
OF MARYLAND, 


: In Senate, June 3, 1836, 
On the bill to Recharter the Banks in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. KENT said: 

Mr. Preswwent: I wish to make a few remarks 
in relation to the bill under ee a the 

uestion upon its passage shall be decided. 

’ That the Senator from Missouri entertained 
opinions upon the subject of ae uliar to 
himself I was aware; and that he would urge them 
with his usual ability I never doubted; but I was 
not prepared to hear him denounce institutions 
en masse that so little deserved it as, 1 belive, the 
banks within this District do. It is well known 
to the Senate that all the banks in this District 
were rechartered in one bill in 1817, and that 
their charters will expire, and that abruptly, on 
the Ist day of October next, unless they should 
be renewed again during the present session. 


\ 


The lus Revenue—Mr. White. 


The Committee for the District, after the most 
careful and rigid investigation into the conduct of 
the banks, and the condition of the currency 
issued by them, unanimously determined to re- 
port the bill before you, with the report and 
documents that accompanied it, which fully jus- 
tify the committee in framing such a bill; and if 
I was surprised at the Senator’s denunciations of 
those banks, I was still more so at his attempting 
to found his opinions upon what these documents 
contained. Sir, after the most careful scrutiny 
into the condition of these institutions, I have 
no hesitation in stating that they will bear a 
favorable comparison with any of the banks that 
can be found in the States. 

Let us look at the return made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the 7th January, 1836; 
let us see then their condition; and it has been 
improved since. I will take them in the order in 
which they are presented in that report. On that 
day there were in the— 


Notes in circulation. Specie funds. 


Mechanics’ Bank, Georgetown. ..973,070 00 == $65,932 46 
Union Bank of Georgetown...... 91,970 00 102,571 40 
Bank of the Metropolis.......... 335,000 00 297,304 10 
Bank of Washington...........-. 69,993 00 65.366 97 
Patriotic Bank of Washington. .. 129,855 86 150,090 28 
Farmers’ Bank of Alexandria.... 113,242 50 59,907 28 


Bank of Potomac, Alexandria....151,659 54 86,283 98 


All I have to ask of the Senate, Mr. President, 
is, that they will examine carefully the documents 
I have referred to, and the report made by the 
committee, and I shall feel no apprehension about 
what their decision will be; they will come to the 
same conclusion that the committee have, espe- 
cially when they recollect that within a few 
months past the Bank of the United States has 
closed its branch here. 

Let the Senator take the deposit banks,—and 
they cannot make a better exhibit than the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has returned to us of the 
banks of this District,—and I do not mean to dis- 
parage the deposit banks, for I believe that they, 
as well as the banks generally throughout the 
country, are in a good condition, with some few 
exceptions, and that the deposit banks will be 
able to pay over to the Government the amount 
of public money deposited with them in a reason- 
able time. 

Why do I say that the banks generally are in 
a sound condition? Sir, I found my opinions 
upon an official document communicated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, relating to State banks 
and banking companies, dated January 5, 1836. 
In this communication, he informs us that the 
whole number of banks in the States and Terri- 
tories was five hundred and fifty-eight, having a 
capital of $231,250,337, with a circulation of 
$103,692,495, sustained by specie in their vaults 
amounting to $43,937,625. Sir, the amount of 
specie possessed by the banks in proportion to 
their circulation was never greater, that I recol- 
lect. In 1830, when the condition of the banks 
and the currency was as sound as it ever had been, 
and everybody satisfied with it, the banks had a 
circulation of $61,313,898, sustained by a specie 
basis of $22,114,917. Thus, sir, this official ex- 
hibit makes the condition of the banks better at 


this time than they have ever been before, and if. 


the currency is not as good, it proceeds from some 
other cause than the want of specie to meet their 
cash liabilities. It may be from a want of con- 
fidence, produced by various causes, which I shall 
not now detain the Senate toenumerate, and which 
must be obvious to them. 

The banks in the State of Maryland, from their 
last general returns, are very strong; they were 
never in a sounder condition, and the public de- 
posits, I presume, could be paid at any moment; 
and in this District, the amount of public money 
is not greater than the demands of the Govern- 
ment would absorb in the course of the year. 
The heavy deposits of the public money are else- 
where. . 

The Senator from Missouri has stated that no 
exertion was made by tht District banks to resist 
the pressure that existed in April, 1834. The doc- 
uments before the Senate exhibit conclusive evi- 
dence that every effort was made which a sudden 
and unexpected call admitted of. By referring to 
the documents before me, I find that ofthem, 
with a capital of about $125,000, Out, in cash 
and cash means, $190,000 in twenty da i 
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the 17th April. But the Senator complai 
one of the aicére of those banks invited x, an 
ing of a committee from all the banks, for the 
purpose of deciding on what was to be done 
meet the severe and unexpected pressure with 
which they were beset. Why, sir, there wag 
nothing novel in this; we have high authorit 
for it. 7 
In New York, where the pressure was ye 
great, and strong apprehensions were entertained 


that the banks could not resist the pressure, 


committee was appointed, consisting of twenty. 
four individuals of high standing in the city, at 


| the head of which was Albert Gallatin, a host in 
_ himself on such an occasion, who, in their report 
| state that the eighteen banks in the city, from 


L from 
which they had complete returns, were liable, 


| exclusive of what was due to banks out of the 


city, for $15,500,000, and the aggregate amount 
of speciein their vaults was $1,652,000. This 
the committee state was all-sufficient in ording 

times. At this time these eighteen banks have 
nearly five times that amount of specie. This 
committee appealed to the Bank of the United 


| States, and made strong representations for the 


purpose of obtaining from the bank positive assur. 
ances that no diminution, at least of their dis. 
counts, or in the purchase of bills of exchange, 
should take place in the city of New York, and 
that the bank should also forbear to call for bal- 
ances due from the city banks, to all of which 
the Bank of the United States acceded, and this 
arrangement was wisely backed by an act of the 
Legislature, providing a heavy loan to the banks, 
and no portion of which was ever accepted. 
The forbearance of the Bank of the United 
States, and the act of the Legislature, restored 
confidence; creglit was reinstated; the business 
men were relieved; and the relief given to New 
York, the great center of commerce and of mon- 


| eyed transactions in our country, soon extended 


itself over the United States, and the pressure 
ceased. It is confidence alone which sustains 
banks; none of them that has any circulation can 
suddenly meet theirengagements should the whole 
of their debts be demanded at once. 

A very little aid to the District banks would 
have relieved them; a fourth-part of what was 

iven to other places by the Secretary of the 

reasury, almost without solicitation, would have 
saved those from the mortification of suspending 
specie payments that were obliged to do so. 

I have stated, Mr. President, that the commit- 
tee were unanimously of the opinion that the con- 
dition of the banks in this District was good; that 
the currency was as sound as that to be found in 
any section of the country; and all I ask of the 
Senate is to examine the documents laid before 
them, and act towards the people of this District 
as they would towards their own constituents. 
The charter of every bank expires on the first 
Monday in October next, and Congress alone 
can secure them, and continue to the District its 
circulating medium. But recently the branch of 
the United States Bank here has been withdrawn 
from them, leaving a heavy debt to be collected, 
which, together with the sudden winding up of 
all their banks, must overwhelm them. 





THE SURPLUS REVENUE, 


SPEECH OF HON. HUGH L. WHITE, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In Senate, January 27, 1836, 
On Mr. Benton’s resolutions relative to the distribution of 
the Surplus Revenue. 


Mr. WHITE addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Present: The first of the resolutions 
submitted by the honorable Senator from Missouri! 
is the only one which, as yet, has been the sub- 
ject of any remarks. In its original shape it was 
not very definite, and since it has been modified, 
on the suggestion of my nore itis less so. 
It now proposes “ that so much of the surplus 
revenue, and the dividends of stock receivable 
from the Bank of the United States as may be 


necessary for the ought to be set apart 
and applied to the eneral defense and permanent 


security of the country. 
This pledge will be , illusory, and de- 
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ive; while we appear to pledge largely, it may 
coin little or nothing. ho is to judge how 
much is necessary? Congress? That body, then, 
will have the power to apply the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of this surplus to any other object, 
jeaving nothing, or very little, for these objects. 
It cannot be said that we pledge five thousand, 
five millions, or any other sum, for these pur- 
oses. It appears to me, if we give any pledge, 
it ought to be of something which we can under- 


stand ourselves, and which the country can under- 


stand. ; : 

The debt contracted during the revolutionar 
war, during the last war, and all other debts whic 
the United States had contracted, have been paid 
off; therefore, if the permanent defense and gen- 
eral security of the country require it, for one I 
will feel it my duty to add to our annual appro- 
priations such sums as may be necessary to com- 

Jete, more rapidly, our fortifications which have 

en commenced; to repair those which need re- 
pairs, and to build new ones at such important 

oints on our coast as the public interest may 
require; to procure ordnance to arm them when 
built, and, if necessary, add something to our 
military peace establishment, so that we may 
have troops to take care of those fortifications 
and arms, after they shall have been built and 
rovided. 

As tothe Navy, I am willing to provide for 
hastening the repairing of our ships, building new 
ones, a equipping all for sea which the interest 
of the country may require. These things I am 
ready to do, to any reasonable extent, upon the 
supposition that there is no immediate prospect 
of the state of the country being changed from 
that of peace to a state of war. If, in the opinion 
of the Executive, there is a probability that our 
friendly relations with any other nation are likely 
to be changed, and that preparations must be 
made for a state of war, so soon as I can be sat- 
isfied this opinion is well founded, I will go heart 
and hand with the Chief Magistrate in making 
all the preparations which money can make to 
meet successfully such a crisis. I will not feel 
bound to stop with the surplus revenue; I will 
be willing to apply all we have, and to raise more, 
to protect the honor, the interest, and independ- 
ence of the country. . 

By the Constitution Congress also has the 

power to declare war; still, as the Executive tar- 
ries on our correspondence with foreign Govern- 
ments, it is easy to see that the country may be 
placed in such a situation that, consistently with 
its interests and its character, Congress can do 
nothing but declare war. I have no belief that 
this is our situation at present, and cherish the 
hope it never will be. I will use every means in 
my humble sphere which, consistently with our 
honor and interests, can be used, to avert war, 
which I should consider a great calamity; but if, 
in the judgment of the constituted authorities, it 
must come, let my individual opinion be what it 
may, I will go with my country, and use all its 
energies against any enemy whatever. But if 
our relations are to be changed from:peace to 
war, (which God forbid,) I look to our constitu- 
tional leader, the Chief Magistrate, to communi- 
cate such facts aS may be if his power, and to 
recommend such measures as he may deem ex- 
pedient. This the nation has a right to expect, 
Congress has a right to expect, and it is a re- 
sponsibility which { have no doubt the Execu- 
tive will fearlessly assume. 

Gentlemen’ are not correct when they argue 
that Congress will become the mere tool of the 

xecutive, if they require communications and 
recommendations-from the President. He is to 
make his communications of facts and his recom- 
mendations of measures; then Congress, from 
these materials, and such others as are within its 
power, is to form its own judgment in relation 
to what the interest of the country requires, and 
will either adopt the measure recommended, or 
disregard it, and resort to such other as may be 
deemed preferable. 

For the present, gentlemen who think this res- 
olution necessary I hope will revise and so word 
it that those who vote for it may know the extent 
of the they give, and that the country may 
und it likewise. The information sought 
by the four remaining resolutions may be ‘ 
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and I hope they will not meet with any opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I did not rise solely for the pur- 
— of expressing m 
utions. The honorable Senator who moved them 
made their discussion the occasion of stating that 
our country was at present naked and defenseless; 
that this was well known at home and throughout 
all Europe; that we were threatened with a war 


| with France, ourancientally, who had already sent 











a fleet upon our coast to overawe our delibera- 
tions, and that the reasons why thecountry is thus 
naked and defenseless is because a majority of 
the Senate voted against an appropriation of three 


| million dollars, inserted in the fortification bill of 


the last session, and thus occasioned the loss of 


| the whole bill. 


By the way, what has become of this fleet of 
observation? I have seen that it was ordered to 
rendezvous at Brest; but whether it, or the Gov- 
ernor spoken of, has reached the West Indies or 
our coast, I have not seen. 


overawe our deliberations, but to protect the 
interest of France against any attack that may 


be made on her commerce? Overawe Congress! | 


France, I hope, knows the character of our peo- 
ple better. If she does not, I feel very sure no 
member of either House will disgrace his station 
by giving any vote which can derogate from the 
character of those he represents. 

I am one of those who voted against that ap- 
propriation, and against whom the charge is 
made. Against this accusation I might well plead 
a former acquittal by the only tribunal compe- 
tent totry me. This accusation was made in my 
own State; those to whom only I am accountable 
for my conduct here have passed upon it, and 
their unanimous verdict of acquittal | presented 
the other day, and it now remains on the files of 
the Senate. But I scorn to rely on that plea. I 
have a right toa separate trial, to plead not guilty, 
and give the special matter inevidence. I do not 


are answerable for the loss of that bill. The vote 
I then gave was the result of my best judgment. 


I then approved of it, have done so ever since, || an appropriation; no estimates had been sent on 


and probably ever shall, so long as I am capable | 


of reflecting on the affairs of this world. It will 


be no part of my plan to attach censure to any | 


one for his vote; all may have been governed by 
motives as worthy as I feel my own were. The 
time will soon come when we must all appear 
before that tribunal where there can be no mis- 
take either in the evidence or the judgment which 
ought to be pronounced... To that tribunal, then, 
where my motives and Conduct must be submit- 
ted, I cheerfully leave the decision of the motives 
of all others; but it is due to the country, and to 
myself, that I shake from my own skirts that 
blame which others seek to attach to me. 

A few very plain views of this matter will, I 
think, satisfy every honest mind that the Senate 
are in no fault whatever. The bill was originated 
in the House of Representatives, and passed that 
body in the month of January, and sent to the 
Senate. It then contained the whole sum deemed 
by the Executive and the House necessary for 
fortifications and ordnance. This sum amounted 
to about $439,000. The Senate might have given 
its consent to the bill without any alteration. If 
it had done so, there would have been a grant 
of the sum just mentioned, and no more, to these 
objects. 

he Senate, from the best information it pos- 
sessed, believed the defense of the country re- 
quired much larger appropriations, and as it had 
a right to do, increased some of the items of 
appropriation, and added others to the amount 
of about $430,000, thus increasing the grant from 
3000 to $869,000; and on the 24th day of 
ebruary returned the bill to the House for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the Representa- 
tives would agree to the increased grant made by 
the Senate. “if the House had simply agreed to 
these amendments, the bill would have become a 
law, and there would have been an appropriation 
for fortifications, &c., equal to . The 
House did not do this, but retained the bill from 
the 24th of February tll eight o’clock in the night 
of the 3d of March, and returned it to the 
Senate with a new section as an amendment to 
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opinion upon these reso- | 


| above our heads into the 
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the amendment of the Senate. This new section 
has been read so often that every member, | pre- 
sume, has it by memory. It is in these words: 


“That the sum of three millions of dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, in 
whole or in part, under the direction of the President of the 
United States, for the military and naval service, including 
fortifications and ordnance, and increase of the Navy: Pro- 
vided, Such expenditure shall be rendered necessary for 


the defense of the country prior to the next meeting of Con- 
gress.”? 


For one, I declare, when this new section was 
read, | was as much surprised as I could have 
been if it had been dropped from the sky-light 
ill. The chairman of 


| the Committee on Finance moved that the Senate 
| disagree to the amendment, and, after some dis- 


cussion, in which I took no part, the vote was 


| taken, and stood 29 to 19—mine being among 


/not who had 
Suppose it to have || 


arrived; may it not be that the object is not to || I knew, for any such appropriation; there was 


those in the affirmative. At that time I knew 


pee this amendment in the 


House. The President had not asked, as far as 


| no estimate sent from any department on which 





|| to found it. 
| not wish it. 


|| country required this additional grant. 





My belief was, the President did 
I supposed it had been offered by 
some member opposed to the Administration, 
who wished a free disbursement of money about 
our sea-port towns, not caring what embarrass- 
ment was occasioned by such a loose appropria- 
tion, and that, in the hurry and confusion of a 
night session, it had been permitted to pass with- 
out any particular examination, and fancied that, 
so soon as their attention was particularly called 
to it, the House would recede from it, and the 
bill be passed as originally sent from the Senate. 

In these conjectures I soon found I had been 
mistaken; for presently the bill was returned to 
the Senate with a message stating that the House 
insisted onthe amendment. A motion was made 
that the Senate adhere to its disagreement. Be- 
fore voting on that question I took the liberty of 


|| stating, very briefly, the reasons upon which my 
feel that I or any of those with whom I voted || 


first wes given, and upon which the second would 
be founded. 


The President had sent no message asking such 


which to found it. I believed it would have beea 
the duty of the Executive to have sent such a 
message and estimates, and I further believed he 
would faithfully discharge his duty, and there- 
fore concluded he did not think the interest of the 
Besides 
this, the question was then pending and unde- 
cided before the French Chamber relative to the 
appropriation to comply with theirtreaty. I be- 
lieved the strong probability was that it would 
pass, either then, or at the next session, and that, 
with a little patience and good sense, we should 
receive the money without any warlike prepara- 
tion. This was not cnly my own opinion, but 
the declared opinion of all with whom I had con- 
versed. 

I was what I professed to be, and ever had 
been—a friend to the Administration; I had re- 
ceived no information that the President desired 
the appropriation, and I saw the section was so 
worded as to throw upon him a responsibility 
which he ought not to bear. The proviso left it 
discretionary with him whether the money should 
be used or not. I thought all the interest of the 
Army, the Navy, the large cities, and those who 
had ordnance to dispose of, would be brought to 
bear on him, to induce him to use the money. If 
he did order it to be used, and there should be no 
war, as I hoped and believed would be the case, 
he would be censured for wasting this large sum. 
If he resisted all importunities, and did not use 
the money, and war did come, he would be cen- 
sured for not providing for the defenses of the 
country. 

Again: suppose the money to be drawn; what 
was to be done with it? How much to the Army, 
to the Navy, to fortifications, and to ordnance? 
The section does not say; allis indefinite, vague, 
loose, and left to Executive discretion. These 
reasons were satisfactory to my own mind; I 
voted upon them. From the-time the three mil- 
lions was first mentioned in the Senate until we 
adjourned, I did not converse, as I believe, with 
a single member of-the House upon this or any 
other subject; nor did I converse with any mem- 
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ber of the Senate, except my colleague, who 


joined me inthe lobby behind the colonade after 
our last vote. He was kind enough to speak 
favorably of my humble effort, and express his 
regret that I had not made my argument before 
the first vote; but neither he nor any other mem- 
ber of either House ever intimated that the Pres- 
ident wished such an appropriation. 

I sincerely believed he did not; but in that it 
seems I was mistaken; and the first notice I had 
of my mistake was in his answer to a company 
of gentlemen in New York, who, after the rise 
of Congress, made him a tender of their services 
to defend the country. Whether I would have 
voted for the amendment in this loose shape, if I 
had known it comported with the views of the 
President, I do not pretend to say. I think I 
ought not, but am willing to enacts such 
is the truth, that if, upon reviewing my whole 
votes since honored with a seat in this Chamber, 
any votes could be found which I would wish 
had not been given, the error is more attributable 
to my unbounded confidence in the Executive, 
and anxious desire to maintain him as far as I 
conscientiously could, than to any other cause 
whatever. 

But it has been urged by the honorable Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. eens that on 
the 28th February the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the House had given 
notice that when this bill should be taken up, 
he would move an amendment appropriating 
$1,000,000 for fortifications, and $2,000,000 for 
the Navy, and that this accorded with the views 
of the Executive; and the gentleman adds, the 
members of the House no doubt made this the 
subject of conversation, and that Senators would 
probably secure the information; and also that 
in the 
notice is published, and has passed into the his- 
tory of the country. To all this I answer I did 
not hear of this notice. If any members with 
whom I associated heard this notice, they never 
mentioned it in my presence. So far from it, one 
of my colleagues of the other House, probably as 
attentive ss any member there, assures me he did 
not hear any such notice; and when the amend- 
ment was under consideration, he had a curiosity 
to know whether the President desired the appro- 
priation or not; that he conversed with a colleague 
sitting near him, and, neither of them knowing, 
he asked another of his colleagues, then chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, who told 
him the President did wish it, and added that he 
must say nothing about it. He did say nothing 
about it till since this discussion commenced 
during the present session. With the motives 
for this request to conceal I am not acquainted, 
therefore can say nothing. 

The other source of information (the Globe) I 
did not apply to; I never read it till since I heard 
the gentleman’s argument. If I had wished to 
read the newspaper for information, I had no 
leisure; my place was here, my duty here, and 
I had quite as much as I could quend to, without 
reading the Globe. If I had wished information 
to guide my judgment, and felt bound to look 
into newspapers for facts, the Globe is the last 
place upon earth I should look into for the truth. 

Again: If I had seen this notice, I am yet to 
learn that the President has any member of this 
House to act as his substitute, and to give that 
information to the Senate which we have a right, 
by the Constitution, to receive from the Chief 

agistrate himself. 

Lastly. If I had seen that notice, I would not 
have supposed this section was intended by it. 
The notice was specific—one million for fortifica- 
tions, and two millions forthe Navy. The amend- 
ment is for everything relating to either sea or 
land, in a general mass, for the Executive to di- 
vide out, as well as he could, according to his 
discretion. If the amendment had pursued the 
notice, it would have been well expressed; but in 
the shape presented in the bill, I doubt whether 
the combined talents of the members of both 
Houses can frame a section on such subjects more 
loose, more general, and more indefinite than it 


is. * 

It has been insisted by the Senator from New 
Hampshire that this section did make a specific 
appropriation of this three million dollars, and 


lobe newspaper of the 2d March this || 








was — by precedents in the days of Gen- 
| eral Washington, President Jefferson, and Pres- 
|ident Madison. By the term specific appropria- 
| tion, I understand that we mean the direction of 
the law to apply a given sum of money to the 
| accomplishment of a particular object, in exclu- 
|| sion of all others. if this idea be correct, this 
section has no claims whatever to the appellation 
| of specific. The object of it was to place every- 
thing at the discretion of the Executive. Ist. 
Whether the money should be used atall. 2d. 
| If used, to apply it to any object he pleased con- 
|| nected with the land or naval service, or defense. 

The precedents referred to do not bear out the 
arguments. The first is an appropriation of 
$116,000, to pay the civil list. ere the sum 
| must all be applied to the discharge of the civil 

list, and nothing else. The next is $70,500 for 
| fortifications. Although it is not said what sum 
should be applied to this or that fortification, yet 
the whole must be applied to fortifications, and to 
no other object. The third and last precedent 
| rests on the same principles. In the case now 
undér consideration, everything is vague, indefi- 
nite, and left to Executive discretion, and all this 
without any communication from the President, 
or any estimate whatever. I venture another re- 
| mark, founded on what I heard said by a gentle- 
| man of much experience, not now among us, that 
—— the period of a popular Administration 

was the very time we must expect bad precedents 
to be set. These precedents, incautiously set 
when we have unbounded confidence in the Ex- 
| ecutive, are sure to be relied on in after times by 
those who may wish to use power without regard 
| to the public welfare. This section, if adopted, 
| would in after times have furnished a precedent 
| by which any grant of the public money might 
be made, to be used at Executive discretion. 

I now put it to gentlemen with whom, on 
former occasions, I had generally acted, to say 
whether, if such a grant had been proposed du- 
ring the late Administration, a single man of 
them would have voted for it? No. It would 
have been said this money would be drawn and 
used, not for the public interest, but in jobs, to 
control and regulate public opinion. Upon this 
matter, for one, I am perfectly satisfied that I, 
and those who voted with me, were right in not 
agreeing to this amendment; byt the matter did 
not end with the vote of the Senate; the bill did 
not necessarily fall thereby. Let us pursue the 
subject, and see when, how, and where the bill 
was finally lost. 

The Senate ees e bill to the House, ac- 
companied bya messagé, informing them that the 
Senate adhered to their disagreement to the amend- 
ment as to these three millions. Upon receiving 
this message, it was competent to the House to 
have receded from their amendment, and then 
the bill would have passed, appropriating the 
$869,000 proposed by the Senate; but, instead of 
that, they took a vote, and determined they would 
not recede. (House Journal, page 518.) After this 











(page 519) a motion was made that the House do 

| ask a conference on the disagreeing votes. This 
motion was agreed to, and a committee of three 
appointed, and a message sent to the Senate, ask- 
ing it to —— a committee to confer on the 
subject. (This message is found in the Senate 
Journal, page 236.) As soon as it was received, 
the Senate agreed to the conference, and appointed 
a committee on their part. (Page 237.) In the 
course of a short time, the committee on the part 
of the Senate returned, and reported that the con- 
ferees had agreed to recommend to their respective 
Houses, as a substitute for the three millions, an 
appropriation of ,000 for arming the fortifica- 
tions, and an additional appropriation of $500,000 
for the repair and equipment of ships of war. 
(Senate Journal, page 237 -) 

If each House had agreed to this report, then 
there would have been the appropriation of 
ae contained in the bill as sent from the 

nate, and an addition of $800,000, making, in 
all, instead of $439,000, which the Executive had 


asked, $1,669,000. Here the question recurs, 


whose fault is it that this was not done? Un- 
questionably not that of the Senate. Its conferees 
had acted promptly, and promptly made their re- 
eg enema it could take 

other papers had been 


port. The 


no vote, as the bill an 
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carried to the House by the conferees on the 
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of the House. This wasentirely wrong, Wher 
the conference ended, it was the duty of the con. 


ferees on the part-of the House to have de}j 
the bill and sean to the conferees on ee 
of the Senate, who would have presented them 
when they made their report; the Senate could 
then have sanctioned the report by a vote which 
I have no doubt would have been unanimous 
immediately sent the bill to the House, which 
could have given its sanction, and the bill become 
alaw. Instead of this, the House conferees kent 
the bill and papers, and, by so doing, defeated the 
— bill. ‘ : 

e rule upon this subject is so perfect] i 
it cannot bis gulotelinn» Tt is ies in oo 
where a conference is asked before a vote of dis. 
agreement, the conferees of the House asking the 
conference, when it is over, must take the papers 
back with them, because their House is entitled 
to the next vote; but in every case where a con- 
ference is asked after a voteof disagreement, then, 
when the conference is over, the conferees of the 
House asking the conference must deliver over 
the bill and papers to the conferees of the other 
House, because that other House is entitled to the 
next vote. In this case the Senate had voted to 
adhere to their disagreement to the amendment. 
The House had, after this, voted that they would 
not recede, and then proposed the conference; 
therefore, as the House had giten the last vote, 
the Senate was entitled to the next; and to enable 
them to give it, it was the duty of the conferees 
of the House to have given the papers to the 
conferees of the Senate, and, if they would not 
receive them, they might have been left in the 
committee room. This doctrine, so reasonable 
in itself, is laid down in Jefferson’s Manual at 
187, title Conference, in language too plain to be 
misunderstood, and it has been paneroes on b 
Congress inthe cases with which I am acquainted, 
(See the case of the bill for the relief of Mr. Mon- 
roe, in Senate Journal, page 374, of the session 
1825-26; and House Journal of the same session, 
pages 616 and 628.) 

Let it not be supposed that the conferees of the 
two Houses were equally to blame for permitting 
the papers, to remain with the conferees not en- 
titled to them after the conference ended, because 
the conferees of the Senate did not know, and had 
no means of knowing, that the House had voted 
not to recede after the Senate had voted to adhere. 
Strange as the fact may seem, the truth is, that 
the House, in its message to the Senate propos- 
ing the conference, omitted to state the fact that 
a vote not to recede had been taken after the 
House last received the bill. (See the message, 
Senate Journal, page 236.) ‘Ihe conferees on 
the part of the Fiano knew the fact, because 
their Journal shows they were present and voted. 
(See the House Sahenal, pages 518,519.) The 
conferees of the House having improperly taken 
the bill and papers, and thereby put it out of the 
power of the Senate to take any step whatever, 
are answerable for all the consequences. 

I do not state this omission in the message by 
way of censure on the Clerk for any intentional 
wrong. All these fnatters relative to this bill took 
place in the night, in the confusion which occurred 
at the end of the session; and itis very seldom 
that the most temperate and prudent are as well 
qualified to do business, or have their wits as well 
about them after a comfortable dinner as they 
have in the early part of the day. 

Mr. President, let us now see what the con- 
ferees of the House did with these papers after 
taking them from the conference room. They 
returned to the House, and the chairman made 
no report whatever; the Senate waited from one 
to two hours, and, being able to hear nothing, 
sent a message respectfully calling the attention 
of the House to this subject. (See the House 
Journal, p. 530.) Then the chairman stated that 
the committee had returned at the time a vote was 
taken on a resolution providing for the payment 
of Mr. Letcher, by which it was ascertained 
there was nota quorum, and that the constitu- 
tional term had expired, and that for these reasons 
he had declined making a report. Mr. Lewis, 
another member of the committee, then took the 
papers and made the report, which was never 
acted on, and thus the matter ended. _ 
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The first reason assigned for not having made 
the report was the want of a quorum; this, it 
jg said, was ascertained by the vote on the reso- 
lution just mentioned. he chairman ought to 
have put the House in possession of the report, 

-as he found the House in session. Had he done 


and a messenger is sent for a pardon, but cannot 
reach the President till after twelve o’clock on the | 
night of the 3d of March; is the mun to be hanged 
because there is no President until a successor is 
sworn in? This ought not to be the construction. 
I apprehend the whole difficulty originates from | 





so, no doubt it would have been acted on. The |} our perplexing our minds with a legal fiction that 
Journal shows that much business was done || there can be no fraction of a day. This, like 
afterwards, and a resolution reported by Mr. 





am Cost Jonnson was adopted by the 
eco (See House Journal, from page 524 to 
530.) Now, if there was a quorum to do other 
business, to adept other resolutions, how is it 
that there was not a quorum to receive and act 
on this report? f ; 

The remaining reason oy og is, that the 
constitutional term for which the members were 
elected had expired. In other words, it was after 
twelve o’clock of the night of the 3d of March. 
How can this be? There must have been some 
mistake on this point. If it was not too late to 
do the other business I have mentioned, how did 
it happen to be too late to make this report? 

Again; the most certain information we have 
as to time is derived from the statement of the 
honorable Senator from Virginia. He tells us 
he looked at his watch when the conferees left 
the Senate Chamber, and it then wanted fifteen 
minutes of eleven. When they returned and made 


every other fiction, must yield to fact when justice | 
requires it. A man sells a tract of land for a full | 
consideration, in the morning of the 4th of March, 
and conveys it. In the afternoon he sells and || 
conveys the same land to another person; both 

vendees cannot hold; and yet, according to the 
idea produced by this fiction, both deeds were 
executed the first minute of the day, and are of || 
equal date; but every man knows that this fiction || 
would yield to fact, and that the first vendee 
would hold the land. Whether these reflections || 
be altogether accurate or not, they have always 
satisfied me that I did not act unconscientiously, 
or assume powers I did not possess, when I 
voted in the night of the 3d of March, after 
twelve o’clock. The honorable member from 
New aurea will perceive that the resolution 
he has read, which was adopted in the year 1790, 
does not remove the difficulty. That resolution 
only says the term expires on the 3d of March; 
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but still the question recurs, when does the 3d 
of March end according to the meaning of the 
Constitution? To Senators on all sides I submit 
whether this crimination and recrimination for 
past acts or omissions is likely to produce dispo- 
sitions now to act together harmoniously, and to 
endeavor to devise and perfect such measures as 
will most promote the interest and welfare of the 
country. 

Mr. President, in every view I have been en- 
abled to take of this whole subject, it has appeared 
to me that this bill was lost in the Hove, not in 
the Senate; that the Senate were right in the votes 
which a majority gave as to this sum of three 
millions. I was satisfied with my votes when I 
gave them, and am yet satisfied—more, I am 
proud of them. I feel that the Author of my 
existence will approve of them, and, to. use the 
language of a distinguished man now no more, 
‘‘] wish they were recorded in the center of 
heaven, in characters as bright as the sun, that 
the whole world might read them.”’ 


















their report he was not in, but returned shortly 
afterwards, and it was then twenty minutes after 
eleven. We may, therefore, suppose the con- 
ferees had returned about one quarter of an hour 
after eleven, leaving three quarters of an hour to 
have disposed, of this bill before the hour of 
twelve o'clock arrived. There was, therefore, 
ample time, if the report had been made, to have 
disposed of this before our constitutional term 
expired, according to the strictest construction. 

r. President, this is the eleventh session I 
have been here, and until last session I never 
knew of an important measure having failed be- 
cause twelve o’clock had arrived. So far as I 
know, the universal course has been, if the busi- 
ness necessary to be done could not be finished 
before twelve o’clock, to go on and accomplish 
itif it took till daylight. I well remember, on 
one occasion, at a short session, we sat all night, 
and before I got to my lodging lace it was broad 
daylight. ‘There always have been some mem- 
bers who had conscientious scruples about sitting 
after twelve o’clock. I always have, and always 
shall respect men who act on such scruples, al- 
though I may differ with them in opinion. For 
myself, I have never felt any hesitation about 
voting after twelve o’clock, when the business 
required it. By the Constitution, members of the 
House are elected for two years, the President 
and Vice President for four, and the Senators for 
six. The only difficulty is to ascertain when the 
term commences. The Constitution does not fix 
it, but authorized the old Congress to do so. 
That Congress fixed the first Wednesday in 
March, 1789. That happened to be the fourth 
day of the month. Now, if we believe the first 
Congress met in the night, at twelve o’clock, the 
3d of March, 1789, then our constitutional-term 
will yom in the night, at twelve o’clock, of the 
3d of March, every second year, and the terms 
of the President and Vice Président at the same 
hour every fourth year. But if we suppose Con- 
gress did not assemble earlier than twelve o’clock 
on the 4th of March, 1789, then, in truth, our con- 
stitutional two years, &c., do not expire till the 
same hour of the 4th of March, and we have our 
constitutional day as it was when light and dark- 
ness were first separated, it was said the even- 
ng and the morning should be the firstday. 

submit to gentlemen who have these scruples, 
whether it is not worth while to reflect maturely 
on this subject. Ifthe term of Congress expires 
on the night of the 3d of March, so must that of 
President and Vice President. This will always 
leave an interval of several hours, when we will 
have no President or Vice President. It appears 


THE SURPLUS REVENUE. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS EWING, 
OF OHIO, 
In Senate, February 10, 1836. 


Mr. Benron’s Resolutions, for the appropriation of the 
Surplus Revenue, was taken up as the special order. 


Mr. EWING said: 

Mr. Preswwent: The other day, when, by 
common consent, the Senate seemed disposed to 
terminate this discussion, I acquiesced, being un- 
willing further to prolong it, in opposition to what 
cane to be the general will; but the debate has 
been: renewed, and I can now, without bein 
thought obtrusive, consider a few topics which 
have wished briefly to touch before I give my vote 
on these resolutions. 

And first I take leave to say, that all or nearly 
all that I found objectionable in them will be re- 
moved by the adoption of the amendment offered 
by the honorable Senator from Tennessee, and 
by the further amendment proposed by my friend 
from Delaware. It will then stand as a resolution 
pledging the Senate to appropriate out of the rev- 
enues, not the surplus revenue merely, but such 
sums annually as may be necessary for the gen- 
eral defense and freee tam tea fon the country. 
Such a resolution shall have my hearty support, 
and I trust and hope it will receive the unanimous 
concurrence of the Senate. 

But here let me be distinctly understood. I do 
not consider this resolution the same in form or 


to me those who framed the Constitution did not || substance with that presented by the mover. If it 
80 intend. It is to think of cases which || were I could not vote for it. I do not look upon 


would bear very upon such a construction. 
Suppose, shortly before the expiration of a 

idential term, a man to be sentenced in a Federal 
court to be 3 afterwards it should be ascer- 
tained to a certainty that the person was innocent, 


it as a measure at all ae to that presented 
my honorable friend from Kentucky for the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, 
which I look upon as a measure of immense im- 
portance to the State which I in part represent, 
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and to the whole West also. I vote for the res- 
olutions, therefore, with views entirely different 
from those suggested by the Senator from Mis- 
souri when be Last addressed the Senate, and 1 
now take occasion to say so, lest any one should 
think that his gloss was received here as a part 
of the text, or explanatory of the text, to which 
we give our assent. We do not say, in voting 
for these resolutions, that the whole revenue, or 
the whole surplus revenue, or any such vague 
and indefinite sum, is necessary for the increase 
of the Navy, or for fortifications, or that it can be 
applied to that purpose. We do not yet know 
what will be necessary for those objects, nor ex- 
actly what could be applied to them, even if a 
nepenee by Congress; nor do we know what will 
e the surplus for a series of years to come; so that 
there would be no less than three uncertainties 
brought to act with and upon each other by the 
resolution first proposed. But the amendments 
relieve the proposition of its objectionable fea- 
tures, and in so doing they necessarily make ita 
different measure from that expounded by the 
Senator from Missouri. One thing further | am 
willing to say, by resolution or otherwise, and 
that is, that the money appropriated by Congress 
for our military and naval cate ought to be 
applied to and expended upon those objects from 
year to year, if it be in the power of the Execu- 
tive branch of our Government to expend it ad- 
vantageously. I would not have them waste it, 
but I would have them use every effort to apply 
it to its designated object. I am not disposed to 
cast censure upon them because they fail to do 
so, for they show strong reasons in excuse for 
their failure or delay; but of this more hereafter. 

It seems to be of the essence of modern policy, 
that everything is to be carried, and executed 
too, by means of excitement. We are to be 
moved on in our career, in all things, by the force 
of a high pressure engine. This weenie with 
all its power, is now to be brought to bear upon 
our fortifications and Navy, by the appro- 
priation of millions and tens of millions, we are 
to see rising up at once, without hands, ships 
and forts and guns and equipments, as suddenly 
as the palace of Aladdin rose under the wand of 
the Genii of the Lamp. I am disposed to pause 
and look a little into the matter, and see whether 
this can be effected thus suddenly. But one thing 
I must in all candor admit: our surplus revenue 
may be made to'vanish in the attempt, almost as 
suddenly as that same palace did in obedience to 
the command of the magician after he had pur- 
loined the talisman. 

I know we may make appropriations for forti- 
fications and the Navy to any extent we please; 
but I am perfectly certain that, if they be very 
large, they cannot be expended advantageously 
to the country. Skillful and experienced engi- 
neers are wanting; naval architects, euperin- 
tendents, master workmen, mechanics, and la- 
borers are all wanting, and cannot be procured 
for some years to come, to apply advantageously 
a much — expenditure than that which we 
usually make for these objects. For the purpose 
of setting this matter in its true light before the 
Senate and the public, 1 propose to offer, by way 
of amendment, an additional resolution of inquiry 
to this effect: 

Also, that the President be requested to inform the Senate 
what sums can be advantageously expended on each of 
those several objects within the current year, and thereafter 
annually on each of those several objects, taking into view 
the practicability of procuring skillful and experienced 
engineers, naval architects, superintendents, and master 
workmen, and also mechanics and laborers; taking into 
view, also, our means of uring and preparing materials 
fit to be used in works of a substantial and durable char- 
acter ; also, that he be requested toinform the Senate what 
are the causes which have prevented and delayed the ex- 
penditure of former appropriations for those several objects. 

To this, I presume, there will be no objection. 
It is information very ne to enable us to 
act with knowledge on the subject. When we 
have an answer to this, and the geveral calls con- 
tained in the other resolutions, we can form an 
opinion not only of what is 1 » but what 
can be used; and we may avoid, what every Sena- 
tor would doubtless wish to avoid, the placing of a 
very large sum of money in the hands of a host of 
executive officers, which they could not expend 
for the benefit of the country, but which they 
might misapply. In the mean time, until we get 
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the information which I propose ‘to call for, let 
us make use of such as is already furnished, and 
see to what conclusion the facts and reasoning 
which we find in the Executive communications 
on file will lead us. 

The appropriations for fortifications have, for 
the last seven years, averaged about eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars, more or less. That of 
1834 was about nine hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars; and that of 1835, it is well known, en- 
tirely failed. Now let us see from the Depart- 
ments themselves, how they succeeded in apply- 
ing and expending to advantage the ordinary 
appropriations such as we have found them; from 
which we can infer their ability to expend to ad- 
vantage ten or twelve millions a year of an excess 
over the ordinary appropriations. 

The first difficulty which I propose to suggest, 
in my inquiry as to those very large appropria- 
tions, is the want of competent engineers to pro- 
ject and prepare the plans for our works, and 
superintend them. ‘This requires men of science 
and men of experience—have we got them? Can 
we procure them ready to our hand, furnished to 
order, whenever we may be disposed to vote money 
for fortifications? Let us harken to the President 
on this subject. I refer to the documents accom- 
panying his message to the two Houses of Con- 

ress, of the 2d December, 1834, (document No. 
2, veo 112,113.) Itis from the report of the 
Chief Engineer, General Gratiot, and refers as 
well to appropriations for roads, rivers, and har- 
bors, as for fortifications. Listen to his plain, 
explicit, and intelligent exposition of this subject. 





** Ninety-one different appropriations, amounting to more 
than two millions of dollars, have been referred to this 
Department for application within one fiscal year; and to 
accomplish this, and to meet all the responsibility which 
it involves, the Department is provided with only twenty- 
seven officers, whose services can with certainty be com- 
manded, and of these about one third have had no expe- 
rience. The consequence is, that works of the utmost 
importance, with large sums of money, are committed to 
the bands of agents unknown to the Department, with no 
certainty whatever that the one will be properly managed, 
or the other faithfully applied and accounted for. Besides, 
these agents are very numerous; their compensation is 
drawn from the appropriations under which they are em- 
ployed. Citizens acting in the responsible capacity of con- 
structing engineers and disbursing agents, must be well 
paid; and hence farge amounts of many of the apppropri- 
ations are diverted from their proper objects, and applied 
to the payment of salaries. But if this was the extent of 
the evil, it would be comparatively unimportant. Large 
sums are lost for want of sufficient agents qualified to pro- 
tect and execute plans for the improvements ordered by 
Congress. A reference to the numerous reports on the 
failure of works, particularly to my last annual report, will 
abundantly show that this remark is not induced by any 
hypothetical case; it is unfortunately the suggestion of ex- 
a ; so that, besides being executed badly as to dura- 

ility, and as regards neatness and appearance, in a manner 
littie calculated to do us any credit, many of our public works 
cost on an average at least fifty per cent. more than they 
would under a different arrangement. There is certainly 
no economy in this. Enough money has been wasted within 
the last few years to have supported a corps of professional 
engineers sufficient for the proper management of all the 
national improvements in the country. 


So much with regard to engineers. We have 
but twenty-seven; and of these General Gratiot 
tells us one third part is without experience, and, 
as a matter of course, cannot be intrusted with a 
work which requires—and that no one can doubt 
is the case with all our fortresses—science and 
experience. Both are essential to their success. 
No one can found, and plan, and erect, strong 
and durable fortresses, without both these qual- 
ities. How, then, are we to expend, in the present 
year, ten or twelve millions upon fortifications, 
when we could not, in 1833-34, expend one tenth 
part of that sum for the same objects? Our engi- 
neer corps has not since been increased, or ren- 
dered more efficacious. It is true there is a bill 
pending before Congress to increase it; but, 
though we may pass a law very quickly, and very 
easily, to that effect, yet we do not so quickly 
make for ourselves a more numerous and effective 
engineer corps: It requires time—the study and 
experience of years—to make an engineer that 
can be relied on. So, do what we will, years 
must elapse before we can have a corps of engi- 
neers much more effective than we have at present. 
And if we appropriate $10,000,000 this year for 
fortificatioms, it must either be wasted and mis- 
applied, or $8,000,000 out of the $10,000,000 
must remain on hand an unexpended balance. 

But this is not all. Mechanics and Jaborers, 


ee 
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| of very difficult solution to me heretofore. This 


it seems, cannot be procured in sufficent numbers 
to enable us to re the money that we now 
appropriate, much less such sums as we are 
called upon to appropriate to these objects. On 
this subject 1 have looked to the Executive mes- 
sage at the commencement of the present session, 
and, considering all the circumstances, I confess I 
was surprised to find the state of facts to be as it 
really is. 

By the act of June, 1834, there was appropriated 
to certain fortifications near Néw York, $150,000; 
that is to say: to Fort Columbus and Castle Wil- 
liam, on Governor’s Island, $50,000; and to Fort 
Schuyler, on Throg’s Neck, $100,000. It appears 
by the same report of the Chief Engineer, (Doc. 
No. 2, p. 100,) that good progress was made in 
these works in 1834, especially the preparatory 
part of it. He says: 

“The most ample preparations have been made; a per- 
manent wharf will be in readiness by the time it is required ; 
the necessary boats and machinery have been provided, an 
ample quarry of good stone prepared, and indeed everythin 
that may tend to expedite the work when commenced wil 
be found in waiting.”’ 

Now, we all know that there was no appropri- 
ation to any of these objects in 1835, so that 
nothing remained to be done that year but to ap- 
ply the unexpended balance of 1834 to those and 
other like works, all in a state of forwardness. 
And was this done? Could it be done? Let the 
Chief Engineer answer. I read from the docu- 
ments accompanying the President’s message of 
the 8th December, 1835, (Doc. No. 1, p. 101:) 

“ Fort Scuvyvier, Turoe’s Neck, East River, New 
Yorx.—It was ho} d, from the ample preparations made 
last year, and the funds available for their application, that 
the construction of this fort would have been prosecuted 
the present year with much vigor. But though materials 
and facilities of every description have been in waiting, it 
has been impossible to procure a sufficient force to carry on 
the work with the progress that was desired. No exertion 
has been spared to facilitate the operation, either by letting 

yarts on contract or by hired labor, and unavailing efforts 
Cave been made to collect the necessary force in Boston, 
Newport, Connecticut, and the western part of New 
York.’ 

So that the balance of the appropriation of 
about $950,000, made for fortifications in 1834, 
could not be expended in 1835 for want of me- 
chanics and laborers. I would ask gentlemen 
here what they would have done with the regular 
appropriations last year for those objects, if the 
bill had passed? Could they have applied it; or 
would it rather have added another large item to 
the account of unexpended balances? And more 
particularly, what would have been done with the 
item of three millions if it had been accepted by 
the Senate, and the bill had become alaw? I 
know of no satisfactory answer to these inquiries, 
therefore I expect none. Of one thing, however, 
I am perfectly satisfied now, and it was a matter 


state of things in the Departments accounts fully 
for the unwillingness of the friends of the Admin- 
istration to appropriate the sums to these objects 
which we of the —— have heretofore 
thought necessary. There was danger of causing 
animad versions upon the Executive Departments, 
for failing to apply to the defense of the country 
fands which the two Houses had appropriated to 
that object. 

But let us, in passing, take a single glance at 
the Navy appropriations, and see whether they 
have been as large as could be advantageously 
applied to their particular specified objects. We 
have it in a report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
of February Sa, 1836, (Doc. No. 96.) By ‘this 
it appears that the whole amount applicable to 
the naval service for the year 1835 was $7,314,277. 
The amount expended was $3,600,243. Leaving 
a balance on December 31st, 1835, of $3,714,034; 
which the Executive did not cause to be expended 
in the year 1835, for the reason, doubtless, that 
it could not be ded with advantage to the 
service. What,then, would be done with the 
prodigious appropriations which it is now pro- 
posed to make for these objects? Why, surely, 
remain on hand year after year as unexpended 
balances. 

_ In the view that I take of this subject, I go dis- 
tinctly upon the hypothesis that there is no dan- 
ger whatever of a war with France. Indeed, the 
supposition that there ever was the slightest rea- 
‘son te apprehend it, unless, indeed, it were brought 
on by some secret order, on one side or the other, 
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of which the country could know nothing unt) 
too deeply involved to recede; that there ever hag 
been any probability of war, in the usual legitimate 
course of things, has always seemed to me an idle 
supposition. The only thing that ever looked like 
it was the proposition in the President’s message. 
to order letters of marque and reprisal. This 
however, met with no oo in either branch 
of Congress; it therefore fell to the ground. How 
then, stood the question? France was offended 
with the message of the President, but she asks 
no explanation, except us a condition to the pay- 
ment of the money. France says the American 
President has insulted her King in his message to 
the American Congress; and, although we owe 
you a sum of money, we will not pay it unti} 
the offensive language is explained. Ridiculous 
enough, in all conscience; much more of the ri- 
diculous than of the arrogant. Thereis no threat 
on their part to attack us; this fleet of observation 
is like the storm-ship of the Tappaan Zea—it ap- 
pears only in a hurricane; indeed, the ground on 
which they have rested the matter forbids them 
at once from ever assuming a belligerent attitude 
for this until we make the first advances. Then 
as to ourselves; it is too late for us to make war 
for the original injury—the taking and condemn. 
ing our ships and cargoes in violation of the law 
of nations. This thing might once have been 
done, had we been able to make them feel our 
resentment when the injury was recent. But that 
time has gone by.,and he who inflicted the wrong— 
that mighty man who, for the first fifteen years 
of the present century, was himself France—is 
long since beyond the reach of our resentment, 
be we now ever so mighty. 


‘¢ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.’’ 


And we cannot declare war for the original injury, 
because our own spirit has slumbered too long to 
be provoked at this day by the voice of honor 
speaking from the tombs of by-gone years; and, 
still more, we have treated on this subject. The 
present King of France has confessed the wrong, 
agreed with us as to the extent of the injury, and 
promised reparation, It has, therefore, become 
a liquidated debt; by mutual consent it is so, and 
the original trespass is merged in the subsequent 
accord, 

But Louis Philippe now refuses payment be- 
cause there were doubts entertained here by some 
of our public functionaries whether he really in- 
tended to pay ornot. Now, this refusal does not, 
I confess, appear to me the wisest mode that could 
possibly be adopted for removing those doubts; 
and even if expressions were made use of by our 
President which gave just offense to the honest 
pride of France, it is not, I incline to think, the 
most eflicacious mode of vindicating national 
honor, to refuse to pay a national debt. But still 
there is nothing to occasion war, unless we wish 
it for its own sake. Now, as to the apology. 
Not being one of the President’s confidential ad- 
visers, or at least not being called upon by him 
for counsel in this matter, in the only way in 
which I am one of his advisers, I have not here- 
tofure thought it necessary to say anything on 
the subject, for I have never supposed that the 
opinions of gentlemen on this side of the House 
would have much’ weight in his councils, even if 
they were offered. But as the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has come out openly and candidly, and 
told us, with his usual precision, ‘* what he is 
-* I have no objection to give him my opinion 

0. 

Then I say, that I most heartily disapproved 
of the message which involved the country in this 
unprofitable contest. I thought, and still think, 
‘that the President was not warranted, by the 
state of the facts, to intimate suspicions against 
the honor of the French King; nor did I think 
that the negotiation would be forwarded by a 
threat of resorting to reprisals. I thought it all 
ill-timed and ill-judged; but this is not yet to the 
point—the question of apology. i 

The authorities of France seem to have mis- 
taken the nature of their own Governmentas well 
as ours. It never struck me that it was consist- 
ent with the true dignity of that nation that the 
Executive head should, in his diplomacy with a 
foreign Power, speak of the eens Shane of 
their Government, and make the difficulty of 
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caning a measure through the Chambers a dip- 
Fomatic reason for delay in the execution of a 
treaty. These are facts which we might very well 
understand—facts which our Government ought 
to take into consideration and appreciate, but I 
do not think they ought ever to have been urged 
by France in any form in her diplomatic corre- 
spondence. 10 this, however, we, as a matter 
af course, have no right to except; it merely 
shows an over anxiety on the part of the King 
to stand well with us, and to excuse his own in- 
ability to perform to the letter his engagements. 
But this very mistake of France, as to what was 
due to themselves, has led them into another and 
still greater error as to what is due from us. The 
French Chambers refuse to pay the money due 
to us by treaty unless the demand is accompa- 
nied with an explanation or apology of the mes- 
sage of the President of the 
two Houses of Congress. Now, to this apology 
], for one, can never consent, and these are my 
reasons: 

The President, when he addresses the two 
Houses of Congress, is but one of the three great 
departments of the Government; and though his 
address be public, and though it be published to 
the world, and though it ought, therefore, to be 
circumspect and cautious in its mention of for- 
eign Powers, yet he is but one of the three great 
departments of the Federal Government, com- 
municating to, and communing with, the other 
coérdinate branches. Thus though the Execu- 
tive may express unkind feelings toward foreign 
Powers, and such expressions may tend to exas- 
perate them, yet such Powers cannot call upon 
us to explain or apologize asa nation, for it is 
not the nation that has spoken in the Executive 
message. But France seems to think, because 
the President has attacked the honor of their 
King, that the President mustset it right. That 
he may do, and it is proper he should, (though 
not upon compulsion,) in the very way in which 
he committed the wrong—by his message to the 
two Houses of Congress, and that, indeed, it 
seems to me, he has substantially done. But he 
cannet, in my judgment, without degradation, 
address a direct diplomatic apology to the French 
King; for, as respects our intercourse with foreign 
Powers, and our communications with them, the 
President is the nation; he represents the whole 
Republic, and it would present the case of the 
whole nation, through their appropriate organ, 
apologizing toa foreign Power for what one branch 
of their Government had said of that Power in 
communicating with its coérdinate branches. It 
would be admitting a foreign Power to come into 
our castle, and witness the workings of the ma- 
chinery of our Government, not as a whole, but 
in its several parts. It might thus put it in the 
power, and make it the interest of foreign Gov- 
ernments to look to the parts, rather than the 
whole, in their communication and intercourse 
with the nation, and endeavor to make those parts 
80 act upon each other as to produce-~a result 
favorable to the wishes of the foreign Power. 
Everything that looks to this, however remotely, 
I condemn, and I am proud to see that there is a 
true American spirit abroad upon this subject. I, 
for one, could not, without the grossest incon- 
sistency, entertain any other opinion. One of the 
first, I believe the very first subject on which I 
raised my voice in this Hall, was to condemn 
what I then thought, and what I still think, a 
compromitting of the national honor similar to 
that which is now demanded, and which is so 
yt y refused. ‘ 

ou cannot have forgotten, sir, for you were 
present in this Hall, and took part in the debate 
on that memorable occasion—you cannot have 
forgotten the subject to which I refer—the letter 
of the 20th of July, 1829, from the then Secretary 
of State to our Minister near the Court of Si. 
James. In that letter, it seemed to me, and to 
those who acted with me, that there was an 
mjunction on the American Minister to say to 
jee oe. that ane een was 
ided into parties; one triumphed, 
and another had fallen; nn tee a change of 
toe and a change of feeling towards England 
darisen out of the success of the prevailing 
par; and that our Minister should urge this 
State of things as a reason why England should 
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grant usa ‘‘ boon,’’ as itis called, iin cieceamercial \ (though not when menaced in 1815) is defended 


treaty. And this was, as we thought, at once || b 
introducing that foreign Power into our domestic || 
household, and inviting them to look with interest || 


upon our dissensions, if not take part in them. 
The'book is open before me at the clause of those 
instructions from which that opinion was drawn. 


Perhaps I ought not to detain the Senate while I | 


read it—[several voices, ‘* Read it!’’ ** Read it!’’} 
I will do so; it is as follows: 


‘The opportunities which you have derived from a par- 


| ticipation in our public councils, as well as other sources 
| of information, will enable you to speak (so far as you may 
| deem it proper and useful so to do) of the respective parts 


taken by those to whom the administration of this Govern - 
ment is now committed, in relation to the course heretofore 
pursued upon the subject of the colonial trade. Their 
views upon this point have been submitted to the people 
the United States; and the counsels by which your con- 
uct is now directed are the result of the judgment ex- 
pressed by the only earthly tribunal to which the late 
Administration was amenable for its aets. It should be 
sufficient that the claims set up by them, and which caused 
the interruption of the trade in question, have been expli- 
citly abandoned by those who first asserted them, and are 
not revived by their successors. If Great Britain deems 
it adverse to her interests to allow us to participate in the 


of it to others to induce her to apply the same rule to us, 
she will, we hope, be sensible of the propriety of placing 
her refusal on those grounds. ‘To set up the acts of the 
late Administration as the cause of forfeiture of privileges 
which would otherwise be extended to the people of the 
United States would be unjust in itself, and could not fail 
to excite the deepest sensibility. The tone of feeling which 
@ course so unwise and untenable is calculated to produce, 
would, doubtless, be greatly aggravated by the conscious- 
ness that Great Britain has, by order in council, opened 
her colonial ports to Russia and France, notwithstanding a 
similar omission on their part to accept the terms offered 
by the act of July, 1825. You cannot press this view of the 
subject too earnestly upon the consideration of the British 
Ministry. It has bearings and relations which reach beyond 
the immediate question under diseussion.”’ 


Does it not bear me out fully in what I said of 
its analogy to the question of apology before us? 
It differs only in this: that in the case which I 
have read there was no real or supposed wrong 
to be redressed, no wounded feelings to be healed, 
nothing but a wish to obtain a treaty, which was 
worse than worthless when thus obtained. That 
blot upon our escutcheon is there, and can never 
be expunged; but as it must remain, let itremain, 
a solitary instance of our national humiliation. I 
wish no President of my country, whatever be 
his party, to repeat or imitate it. However 
divided we may be at home, when we present 
ourselves abroad and to foreign nations, whether 
in diplomacy or in the field, let us be seen as a 
nation, one and indivisible. I am, therefore, op- 

osed to anything like apology addressed to 

rance by the American President. Let the five 
millions sink, or five times its sum, if it can only 
be saved by a stain upon our national honor. 
But Iam not for war. There is nothing in this 
controversy, as I have already said, out of which 
war can arise, consistently with the laws and 
usages of civilized nations. Therefore, whatever 
appropriations we make for the objects named in 
these resolutions should be made without refer- 
ence to this controversy, neither more nor less 
than if it had never arisen; and 1 for one am not 
disposed to direct all the energies of the country 
to preparations for military or naval defenses, 
when there is no danger oF attack, and thus to 

ratify a mere freak of fancy, or something less 
innocuous—draw all the money of the country 
from the interior, and expend it upon the sea- 
board. But if we were in actual danger of a rup- 
ture with a foreign Power, and wished to prepare 
for the contest, or if we wish to strengthen our 
hands as much as possible for any future emer- 
gency, itis not ships or forts alone that would 
stand us instead. Easy and expeditious means 
of transferring our military strength from the 
interior to the sea-coast, and with them munitions 
of war, so as to a force as may be ne- 
cessary speedily to bear upon any one point 
would be worth to us more than all the forts that 
all our funds would erect on the coast. Yes, sir, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, and other works of a similar 
character, are worth, as military defenses, threé 
times told as much as their cost in fortifications. 
Both, to a reasonable extent, are . But 
if either should be dispensed with, as a defense 


merely, it should be the fort, and not the canal | a 


} 





| 





| 


|to Congress at this session, (Doc. 2, 


y a fleet of steamboats which can bear to its 
defense, at any time that it is menaced, a hun- 
dred thousand fighting men in time to repel any 


|| attack, though as sudden as the nature of the 
| lakes and seas will permit to be made u 


n it. 
There is but one subject more that I wish to 
touch, and of that I have buta few words to say. 
The Senator from Missouri has called upon us 
to state how we make up the thirty millions of 


| surplus money which gentlemen on this side of 


the House have said is in, or ought to be in, the 
Treasury. I will tell him how. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report 


: age 2,) 
states the amount in the Treasury on the Ist of 


| January, by computation, at $18,047,598; in a 





paper laid on our table a short time since, he 
admits that the receipts for the last quarter have 
exceeded the estimates $6,200,000; and the bank 
stock which can be commanded in cash at any 
time, is worth $8,500,000; making in the aggre- 
gate $32,797,598. This is the amount on hand, 


|; and the sum which the resolution proposed at 
trade with her colonies, and finds nothing in the extension | 


once to appropriate to fortifications and the Navy. 
If there were real danger of war, I would do it. 
I would expend this, or evena much larger sum; 
and I would build forts, though they might not 
outlast the summer; but in the true and actual 
state of our country, it is not necessary to lavish 
or waste our resources, or impoverish the inte- 
rior and drain it of all its wealth, for the purpose 
of sinking the money in ill-advised and ill-exe- 
cuted fortifications, or permit that money to re- 
main in the city banks as unexpended balances 
for years tocome. These are my views, and I 
shall be guided by them in my votes on these 
resolutions, and such bills as may be hereafter 
presented to us in pursuance of their principles. 


EXPLORING THE PACIFIC. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN REED, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 9, 1836, 


On the appropriation providing for Surveying and Explor- 
ing the Pacific Ocean and South Seas, 


Mr. REED said he was highly gratified to hear 
the gentleman from Ohio, iM. Hamer,} who 
had last spoken, and others residing far from the 
ocean, in support of the projected expedition. As 
a member of this House, representing those more 
directly and immediately interested, and having 
for years advocated the measure, he took the 
liberty to tender to those gentlemen his thanks. 
Their views were liberal and statesmanlike. In 
my opinion, (said Mr. R.,) those gentlemen, so 
far from having done injustice to their own im- 
megiate constituents, (as some have represented , ) 
bave consulted their true interest, and I trust 
their ene will be understood and duly appre- 
ciated. 

All parts of our wide and extended country are 
striving and exerting every nerve to improve the 
navigation of the rivers, and to make railroads 
and canals—avenues to the ocean. Who at this 
day calls in question the policy of the measure? 
The proposition weare now considering is a prop- 
osition to follow up the same policy, and to im- 
prove and extend our intercourse and commerce 
to the remotest parts of the world, and of course 
all parts of the country, and the whole country, 
have a common interest. Owing to an infirmity 
in the understandings of men, they often take so 
limited a view of things as to disregard their own 
interest. When a public measure is proposed, 
weare too apt to ask, who will show usany good? 
Instead of asking that, is the proposed measure 
beneficial to the nation—to the country? We 
are too apt to question the expediency of a meas- 
ure not directly beneficial to ourselves; or, rather, 
because we do not perceive the benefit. Our 
vision is a toa or circle; but if we 
would imparti consult our understandings, 
{hoy swell. sont-me Miah thaesicaiien-aalate 
mutual and close connection between interests 


pparently and remote; that, upon 


disconnected 
or railroad. And the city of New Orleans now |! the selfish principle of regarding our own interest 
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only, we may often engage in improvements and 
enterprises far from home. But we as Repre- 
sentatives should be influenced by a higher and 
nobler principle—an enlarged and national policy, 
which should be measured by national interest 
and national good. 

The subject we are now considering is aa ap- 
propriation for surveying and exploring the Pa- 
cific ocean and South seas. The form of the bill 
has been objected to by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Parron,] who spoke a short time 
since. Ele objects because, by the provisions of 
the bill, the President is authorized (if in his 
opinion the public interests shall require) to send 
out a surveying and exploring cupolas, and he 
is of opinion we ought not to devolve upon the 
President the duty and obligation of deciding 
whether the axpodition ought to be undertaken 
or not. I entirely concur with that gentleman in 
his general views upon the subject. We ought 
to assume the responsibility that justly belongs 
to the Representatives of the United States, and 
I have no desire to avoid that responsibility. It 
would, therefore, have been much more in accord- 
ance with my opinion, had the amendment pro- 
vided for a direct appropriation, leaving no con- 
dition or discretionary power in that respect with 
the President. But it seems there are some mem- 
bers of this House who entertain a different opin- 
ion, and they insist upon the form proposed; and 
believing, as I do, the result will be the same, I 
am disposed, in the present case, to consent to the 
amendment. oe the bill itself we express our 
opinions most decidedly in favor of the expedi- 
tion. The President may refuse to execute the 
law, but under such circumstances I am confident 
he will not. The President is not intrusted with 
power to do more than the law provides, but may 
decline to act, and, in that event, the law would 
not be executed, and the expedition would fail. 
If the bill become a law, it will be the imperative 
duty of the Executive to investigate the subject, 
or consult those who have investigated it, and I 
have no apprehension of the result, and do not, 
therefore, oppose the amendment, lest the bill 
“— be defeated. : 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Patron] 

suggests that there may be constitutional objec- 
tions, but declines to state them, or offer an argu- 
ment upon that subject. Some other gentlemen 
have hinted at the same difficulty. For myself, 
I have no doubt of the constitutionality of the 
law proposed, and I am ready to sustain my 
opinions here; but I will not trespass upon the 
time of this House by an argument in a case, in 
my judgment, so plain, unless it be in reply to 
real objections actually made. The Pacific ocean 
and South seas are surely our own, as tenants in 
common with other nations. They are the high- 
way of nations, and emphatically the broad high- 
way in which we travel more, and have a greater 
interest than any other nation. 
A large portion (considerably more than gne 
> of the ships and tonnage engaged in the 
whale fishery belongs to the district which I have 
the honor to represent. It became my duty asa 
Representative, years ago, to investigate the pro- 
posed expedition. My investigation resulted in 
the most perfect and entire conviction of its utility 
and importance, not only to those engaged in the 
fishery, but to the whole country. I have much 
information connected with and having a mate- 
rial bearing upon the subject, which, under other 
circumstances, and at an earlier period of the 
session, when we had more leisure, I should have 
felt inclined to present to the consideration of the 
committee. But knowing, as | do, that the time 
is short, and that there is much that ought to be 
done, I shall limit myself and confine my remarks 
mainly to a general view of the subject, referring 
for more minute and statistical information to the 
printed reports laid upon our tables, and which 
are before me. I beg to notice the subject in one 
or two points of view, which, in my opinion, 
have not been sufficiently noticed either in 
speeches or reports, and which I deem of the 
highest importance to the true interests of the 
country. 

This enterprise has been denounced as novel, 

uixotic, and useless, &c., by the gentleman from 
entucky [Mr. Hawes] and . If such 
gentlemen will examine the records of this House, 


geas for that purpose; and that he 
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they will find their mistake, and learn that it is 
not new, and if they will give themselves the 
trouble to understand a subject a little out of their 
spheres, they will have no room to doubt its prac- 
ticability and usefulness. I presented several 
petitions to this House early in the year 1828, 
from Nantucket and New Bedford, praying for 
an exploring expedition, and fully setting forth 
its importance. On the 19th of May, 1828, I had 


_ the honor to offer the following resolutions: 


** Resolved, That it is expedient that one of our small 
public vessels be sent to the Pacific ocean and South seas, 
to examine the coast, islands, harbors, shoals, and reefs in 
those seas, and to ascertain their true situation and descrip- 
tion. 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to send one of our small —— ships into those 

requested to afford 
such facilities as may be within the reach of the Navy De- 


partment, to attain the object proposed ; provided it can bé& 


effected without prejudice to the general interest of the 
naval service ; and provided it may be done without further 
appropriation during the present year. 

“The resolutions were read and discussed until the 
arrival of the hour for passing to the orders of the day.”’— 
Vide Journal H. R.., session 1827-28, p. 

“ WEDNESDAY, May 2i, 1828.—The resolutions moved 
by Mr. Reed on the 19th instant, and laid on the table, were 
read, considered, and agreed to by the House.””—Vide 
Journal H. R., session 1827-28, p. 796. 

The resolutions referred to met with some op- 
position at first, but after a short explanation 
passed almost unanimously. Preparation for the 
expedition wascommenced, and the vessels would 
soon have been fitted out and sent away but for 
an interference in the Senate. I always consid- 
ered it an interference, influenced by political 
considerations. I have been aware that, however 
useful and expedient the expedition might be, so 
much had been done to defeat it, that although 
all political objects had been attained, the expe- 
dition must be postponed for a season. It has 
been postponed eight years. I have no desire to 
allude to political reminiscences further than may 
be necessary to account for the delay. Then the 
proposed expedition has long been before Con- 

ress and before the public, and it is well known 
it has received unusual public approbation. The 
proposition has been repeatedly approved by 
committees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and they have given able and interest- 
ing reports in its favor. Bills have repeatedly 
passed the separate branches, but for want of 
time have failed, like many other useful measures, 
to become a law. 


I shall not attempt to present to the committee 


in detail the amount and value of our various in- 
terests in the Pacific ocean. The fur trade has 
been a source of no inconsiderable profit. Our 
commerce of every description in that ocean, al- 
ready great, is rapidly increasing, and capable of 
being vastly extended. Our whale fishery, which 
might seem to demand more particularly my re- 
gard and notice, has been extended over a great 
vart of that vast ocean, and is of great amount. 

refer to two short abstracts, which show the 
amount of capital employed in the whale fish- 
ery, and principally in those seas. What is the 
amount of our interests in the seas where the 
principal labors of the expedition will be per- 
formed? ‘To say nothing of the vessels engaged 
in the various traffic among the islands in the 
Pacific, the following will show what interests 
we have in the various branches of the whale 
fishery from different ports in the United States: 


Ports. Vessels. Ports. Vessels. 
New Bedford...........- 154 | Bristol ......0..ceeeseee 17 
Nantucket.......00...00 71 | New London.......+..+ 29 
LYDN...cccccsesceccvces 5 | Norwich .....sccsessscees 1 
Gloucester......+.se+e0 1 | New Vork......+0+.000+ § 
Portsmouth... ... .....0+ 4 | Newburg .... ..sesseeees 3 
WERIOUE vonnc is rtasecesse 15 | Wilmington, Del........ 3 
Providence.......+. +++. 2 | Dartmouth..........6 - 4 
Mystics. sccccsccccccsese 3} Wareham .....cccsesese 1 
Greenport .... +605 secre 3 | Edgarton ...seccsesecers 8 
FAREROR esscavesiesencece 11 | Plymouth.......+. e006 - 4 
FOUR, TS: Siccccee séan T TEED ébhedccenecdsceses 9 

CEIPOME. coe cececscvces 3| Provincetown .......+++ 1 
Fairhaven... 0... ..se0 31 | Wiscassett ........00005 1 
Rochester .... sceseses « 4] Newport ....rccecscoees 8 
Falmouth... ...0.0 eceees 4 | Stonington......- eeetece oO 
ra VOT oon cnc ence se 3) Sag Harbor. . ; 

ROSTET oo. cece cone 4| Poughkeepsie..........+ 

een p Sv daeceee se ; Bridgeport....sccesseese 2 

This immense fleet-of 460 sail will average 
about 375 tons each, making 173,500 tons, or one 


tenth of the ton of the United States. The 
cost of these vessels is from twenty to sixty thou- 


the whole amount o 
Government, for the collection of which we are 


oil brought in the past year may be 
present prices, at almost two million dollars, 










ME WEES ODS | Sade de Sewcne bv sees cock sues 


sand dollars each—on an ave of a 
thousand dollars—which poaaieer an ean 


= of eighteen million four hundred thousand ay. 


The largest cargo of sperm oil brought into the 


United States during the year 1835 was by the 

ship Parker, of Nantucket, 3,305 barrels, The 

an eee: to each ship arrived was aboyt 
’ 


rrels or 60,480 gallons. The value of the 


sperm oil brought in by our whale ships dur; 
the 4 ips uring 


past year was $5,607,000, being mo 
Tons demand u ; the Frenat 


threatened with a war. 
In addition to the above, the amount of whale 
set down, at 


The produce of the mackerel fishery during 


the past year was, as near as can be estimated, 


$2,405,000. 


The produce of the cod fishery we have no data 
by which to estimate; it might, however, easily 


be ascertained by the collectors of the customs in 


the various districts; it may probably be set down 


at $1,500,000 


he roduce of the fisheries of the United 


States during the past year may be estimated as 
follows: 


Sperm whale fishery........sesesesesvecs sees $5,607,000 
850,000 
Mackerel GO. cescccsccceveccceseccccese 2,405,000 


_— 


$11 {862,000 








The above extract shows we have employed in 
the whale fishery, and principally in the Pacific 
ocean, a fleet of 460 sail amounting to 172,000 
tons, one tenth of the tonnage of theUnited States, 
and they are manned by not Jess than ten thou- 
sand men. The capital employed, as stated, is 
$18,400,000, and the produce last year amounted 
to $7,457,000, $5,607,000 from the Pacific. Surel 
the interest is of sufficient value, if understood, 
to call for the attention and protection of Govern- 
ment. : 

The vast Pacific and southern oceans proposed 
to be explored and surveyed, are less known than 
any other part of the globe, and, being interspersed 
with thousands of shoals, and islands, and coral 
reefs, are exceedingly dangerous to navigation. 
The statement appended to the report before us, 
taken principally from the log-books of masters 
of whale ships of Nantucket and New Bedford, 
presents a list of more than five hundred islands 
and reefs. It is but a few years since the state- 
ment has been published of these islands. The 
have laid down the latitude and longitude with 
as much accuracy as their situation would allow, 
and the country 1s much indebted to the masters 
and owners of ships for the information. But 
the information furnished, though valuable, is 
not sufficiently accurate. They possessed not the 
instruments, nor had they time, to fix the loca- 
tions with precision. The improved instruments 
in use at the present time afford facilities to men 
of science and skill of fixing the true localities 
of places with great accuracy, and in a short 
time. 

If the islands already discovered and named 
were first surveyed, their latitude and longitude 
might, in a short time, be accurately marked 
upon a chart, and be immediately and highly 
useful. While a part of the company were fixing 
the latitude and longitude of these eudas others 
might examine, survey, and note them in refer- 
ence to dangerous reefs and harbors of refuge. 
It should be remembered that, however desirable, 
it would be wholly impracticable for individual 
enterprise to accomplish such a work, It is & 
national object, and its accomplishment must 
depend upon national appropriations, encourage- 
ment, and protection. I confess, viewing the 
subject as I do, I am surprised that gentlemen in 
this House who have examined it can oppose 
the appropriation. Do they think the price too 
preat, when they must’ know it would save mil- 

ns of property—thousands of lives? I will 


not believe it. resume those who oppose the 
appropriation sane looked upon the Pacific as far 
distant, and the pursuits and e 


on there have been foreign to their accustomed 
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its of thinking and scope of policy. I shall 
eee that her have an imperfect Kiowieles 
of the subject, and perceive not its great import- 
ance. Surely no man who understands the sub- 
ject would limit these enterprises; surely there 
can be no one who does not feel a pride and 

Jeasure in our success, which has far surpassed 
all other nations. 

I have before me a small book handed to me 
by the author; his name is Holden. It contains 
a narrative of his shipwreck and sufferings, with 
others, for four years upon those islands; of his 
cruel and barbarous treatment, and almost mirac- 
ulous escape. I have evidence that his character 
js good, and his narrative true. I wish gentle- 
men could examine it fora shorttime. I am sure 
it could not fail to engage a deep interest. Many 
others are still in captivity, still suffering the 
evils from which he has escaped, and many have 
fallen a sacrifice to their savage barbarity. Within 
afew days we have received intelligence of the 
cruel murder of the greater part of the crew of a 
ship from my own county, called the Awashonks, 
of Falmouth, and the loss of the voyage, which 

ives an account of losses since the speech was 
elivered. 


«;Wrecx.—The Awaskonks, at Falmouth, brings the 
melancholy intelligence of the loss of the ship Independ- 
ence, Brayton, of this port. The disaster occurred in De- 
cember last, at Starbuck’s Island, a barren spot without 
inhabitants, lying in about 5° 30’ south latitude, and 155° 
west longitude. The Independence had a cargo of two 
thousand one hundred barrels of sperm oil, ~ ree hun- 
dred of which were saved from the wreck. The vessel a 
totalloss. This information was derived from the mate 
who, in one of the ship’s boats, with part of the crew, h 
arrived at Tahiti, and informed that Captain Brayton, in 
another boat, with the residue of the crew, left Starbuck’s 
Island in company, but were separated in the course of the 
third night out, and had not since been heard of. The mate 
was about to charter a schooner for the purpose of return- 
ing after the oil left at the island. If this statement be cor- 
rect, a loss of property, amounting to some fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars, has been sustained by owners and under- 
writers. The Independence is owned by Messrs. H. Swift 
and M. Crosby, of this place, and by the captain—upwards 
of one half, we believe, belongs to the former. Some twenty 
thousand dollars were insured in this town, but what amount 
elsewhere we have not learned. 

“More Horrors.—The New Bedford Mercury pub- 
lishes the following extract of a letter, received per the 
Awashonks, dated Honolulu, January 6. Captain Proctor, 
of the A., furnishes, through the same medium, a confirma- 
tion of all its details: ® 

“A schooner belonging to Messrs. Hinckley & Smith, 

on a trading voyage to the islands in the Pacific, having 
left the supercargo and one man to collect tortoise shell, 
&c., proceeded to Strong’s Island, where Captain Scott 
went on shore, as soon as he arrived, with eight men to- 
tally unarmed, and were instantly killed by the natives. 
They boarded the schooner and killed seven more. The 
mate and one boy, badly cut by the natives’ spears, escaped 
into the cabin, where they loaded their muskets, and shot 
most of the natives on board; the others jumping over- 
board and swimming ashore. The mate and boy then cut 
the cable, and, after eleven days at sea, arrived at the 
island where the supercargo and the man were left. They 
took them on board, and proceeded to the Sandwich 
Islands, where they arrived January 4th, and report another 
schooner a the same firm having had a mutiny 
on board—Captain Rogers, first and second mate, and three 
men, murdered. The supercargo having shot the ring- 
Jeader, the mutineers gave up and were confined. Also, 
that they saw at Strong’s Island a whaling brig ashore, 
which had sailed from the Sandwich Islands fourteen 
months before on a cruise for six months. She was owned 
by a company of persons at the Sandwich Islands. It is 
supposed that she must have been taken by the natives and 
all her crew murdered.’ » 


Can gentlemen listen to these unexaggerated 
statements of plain truth with indifference? Can 
the appeals they make to our feelings and judg- 
ment be made in vain? I trust not. We have 
every assurance that the enterprise would afford 
the most desirable and useful information. The 
information already obtained, though deficient in 
accuracy, would be sufficient to enable the expe- 
dition to find those islands without difficulty; and 

ving surveyed and given them a place upon a 
chart, the information would be full. A chart, 
containing such information, would, I repeat, 
Save the lives of thousands, and millions of prop- 
erty. Here I cannot refrain from again referring 
to a letter written to me, Jan 21, 1835, by 
Commodore Downes. It is so directly to the 
el obdoee of so high See that . atten- 
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will allow but little more than the simple expression of an 


opinion on a subject of so much national importance, and 


in relation to which so much might be said in detail. 

I have had some experience in the navigation of the less 
frequented parts of the Pacific at an earlier period of my 
life. During my late voyage in the Potomac I have had an 
Opportunity to add greatly to the knowledge acquired in 
former years. An expedition fitted out for the purpose of 
improving our knowledge of the hydrography of those seas 
has often been the subject of my reflections. As the repre- 
sentative of a district largely engaged in the whale fishery, 
you must frequently have seen, from the reports of masters 
of vessels engaged in that business, accounts of new islands 
and reefs being frequently discovered, and which are either 
not laid down on the charts, or so erroneously marked that 
they can give no security to the mariner. It is probable 
that not less than five hundred of these islands and reefs 
have been marked with sufficient accuracy by our whalers, 
sealers, and traffickers, of one kind or another, to enable 
an expedition to examine the most important of them, with- 
out much loss of time in seeking their positions. This will 
enable the discovery vessels to do more, in Jess time, than 
has probably ever been effected by a similar enterprise from 
any other country. Of the extent of our interest in those 
remote seas I need not speak, as you are conversant with 
the subject ; besides, the interest has been fairly represented 
by memorials to Congress. During the circumnavigation 
of the globe, in which I crossed the equator six times, and 
varied my course from 40° north to 57° south latitude, I have 
never found myself beyond the limits of our commercial 
marine. The accounts given of the dangers and losses 
to which our shipping is exposed by the extension of our 
trade into seas but little known, so far, in my opinion, from 
being ar tag would admit of being placed in bolder 
relief, and the protection of Government implored in stronger 
terms. I speak from practical knowledge, having myself 
seen the dangers, and painfully felt the want of the very 
kind of information in the guidance of a vessel in those seas, 
which our commercial interests so much need, and which, 
I suppose, would be the object of such an expedition as is 
now under consideration before the committee of Congress 
to give. Indeed, the whole of this business, it seems tome, 
is a plain and practical affair. 

The commerce of our country has extended itself to 
remote parts of the world, is carried on around islands and 
reefs not laid down on the charts, among even groups of 
islands from ten to sixty in number, abounding in objects 
valuable to commerce, but of which nothing is known ac- 
curately; no, not even the Sketch of a harbor has been 
made, while of such as are inhabited our knowledge is still 
more imperfect. It would seem to require no argument to 
prove that a portion of our commerce might be rendered 
more secure, and probably greatly increased, by vessels 
sent, properly prepared, to examine such islands. There 
are also immense portions of the South seas, bordering on 
the antarctic circle, well deserving the attention of such an 
expedition, especially during the most favorable months of 
the southern summer. Islands discovered in that quarter 
will probably be found to yield rich returns in animal fur. 
Indeed, discoveries of this kind have recently been made 
by some English whalers, supposed to be of great extent, 
the vessels having sailed along three hundred miles of coast 
lying south of the Cape of Good Hope. This may lead to 
other very interesting discoveries, which will probably be 
found, on further examination, to be a continuation of 
Palmer’s Land, lying south of the South Shetland Islands, 
or only separated from ii by a narrow channel. Much might 
be said in favor of a speedy examination of this portion of 
the South seas ; indeed, I hardly know where an expedition 
could go where it might not be in the way of doing good, 
to say nothing of the credit our country would acquire in 
promoting such an enterprise. 

As to my opinion of the class of vessels best suited for 
such an expedition, I should unhesitatingly say, two brigs 
or barks, of twohundred tons each, and a tender of from 
eighty toone hundredtons. A great many weighty reasons 
might be given to show that if, in the same ratio, vessels 
were beyond this size, the chances of safety and extensive 
usefulness would be proportionably decreased. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN DOWNES. 
Hon. Joun Reev, Member of Congress. 


The privations, difficulties, and dangers of a 
whale voyage would discourage men who had 
not been educated to contemplate it, and engaged 
in it from early youth, if most prosperous separa- 
tion from friends for three or four years would be 
regarded by most menas no trifling privation. I 
will not speak of the common and unavoidable 
danger of the contest in capturing these monsters 
of the deep; that would be sufficient to try the 
nerves and courage of any man; but I more par- 
ticularly allude to the dangers of shipwreck. I 
beg to refer to a short extract from the report 
referring to a memorial from Nantucket: 

‘The memorial from the town of Nantucket fully con- 
firms every statement I have made in regard to the extent 
of the whale fishery, although drawn from different sources. 
This memorial is not only clear and conclusive as to the 
extent and value of this important business, but presents 
many Other important facts. The memorial speaks the 


phatic patriot and philanthropist, 
~oenh eo to coer peghtesor ia our coment the follow- 
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loss. Several vessels have been wrecked on islands and 
reefs not laid down in any chart; and this acquires a painful 
interest from the fact that many ships have into those 
seas, and no soul has survived to tell their 9 99 


European Governments, who desire to encour- 
age and improve their commerce and maritime 
power, have given most liberal bounties and pro- 
tection to the whale fishery. I refer to England, 
France, and Holland. They have offered most 
liberal rewards to our enterprising men to ée 
in their employment, but their othes have, in 
most all cases, been declined. Our enterprises 
have surpassed all nations, without national en- 
couragement. The naticn shares the honor and 
benefit of their success; can we refuse to grant 
their humble claims for assistance ? 

I repeat, if the privation, skill, and danger of 
these whaling voyages could be known; if the 
extent of these enterprises, in all their bearings, 
at home and abroad, could be fairly understood, 
they would excite the admiration of the Govern- 
ment and people. In their commencement, they 
excited the wonder of the philosophers of Europe. 
They have since been watched by those Powers 
with astonishment and jealousy. Our own Gov- 
ernment seems the last a and duly to ap- 
preciate their true value. The real cause, I have 
supposed, was, that the business had been con- 
fined to a small territory. It is now extendin 
itself, and will be more generally understood. It 
has been viewed as a local interest, and therefore 
not entitled to national aid, except to a very lim- 
ited extent. I trust the subject will be better un- 
derstood; and, if so, I shall feel quite sure ali the 
relief and protection asked, and more, will be 
afforded. 

Mr. Chairman, we have appropriated, and shall 
appropriate, the present year, for the Navy, and 
for naval purposes, a large amount—far more than 
has ever been appropriated in any preceding year. 
I trust, in so doing, we are consulting the true and 
lasting interest of our country. Upon this sub- 
ject 1 beg to refer to a late report of the Secretary 
of War, and approved by the President. It pre- 
sents a statesmanlike view of our country—its: 
situation in relation to other nations, and its ne- 
cessary defense. In most of the opinions I entirely 
concur, and especially in regard toa navy. I beg 
to read a short extract from the report: 


‘ But itis upon our maritime frontier that we are most 
exposed. Our coast for three thousand miles is washed by 
the ocean, which separates us from those nations who have 
made the highest advances in all the arts, and particularly in 
those which minister to the operations of war, and with 
whom, from our intercourse and political relations, we are 
most liable to be drawn into collision. If this great medium 
of communication—the element at the same time of sep- 
aration and of union—interposes peculiar obstacles to the 
progress of hostile demonstrations, it also offers advantages 
which are not less obvious, and which, to be successfully 
resisted, require corresponding arrangements and exertions. 
These advantages depend on the economy and facility of 
transportation, on the celerity of movement, and on the 
= of an enemy to threaten the whole shore spread out 

fore him, and to select his point of attack —— A 
powerful hostile fleet upon the coast of the United States 
resents some of the features of a war, where a heavy mass 
is brought to act against detachments which maybe cut up 
in detail, although their combined force would exceed the 
assailing foe. Our points of exposure are so numerous and 
distant that it would be impracticable to keep at each of 
them a force competent to resist the attack of an enemy 
prepared, by his naval ascendency and his other arrange- 
ments, to make a sudden and vigorous inroad upon our 
shores. It becomes us, therefore, to inquire how the con- 
pe a tes aed alaitie are to be best met and 
averted, 

“ The first and most obvious, and in every point of view 
the most proper method of defense, is an augmentation of 
our naval means to an extent proportioned to the resources 
and the necessities of the nation. I do not mean the 
actual construction and equipment of vessels only. The 
number of those in service must depend on the state of the 
country ata _ period; but I mean the collection of afl 
such materials as be preserved without injary, and a 
due encou t of those branches of interest essential 
to the of a navy, and which may be properly nur- 
tured by the Government ; Se araaieee - 
gut Gent map be: pat to on out delay sufficiently 
powerful to meet any force which will be sent to 


the ocean is yet to be fought, and 
we shall gain nothing shutting our eye tothe nature 


the struggle or to the exertions we shall 
to make.”’ 


Sir, I fally concur in the truth and appropri- 
ateness of the above rele 
of expressing them at the present time. ve 
long entertained the same opinions in substance, 

often expressed them in i i 
We are emphatically told 
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upon the ocean is yet to be fought. I hope we 
a never be ealled to the awful contest, but the 
same ions and lusts, from whence come wars 
» and fightings, still hold a place in the human 
breast, and we can have no security against war. 
In the awfal event of a tremendous conflict, this 
country must be defended by ‘‘ wooden wallis.”’ 
It is the duty of Government, in time of peace, 
to prepare, to a certain extent, for war, for defense, 
and to make preparations more especially for 
such objects as require time. War is not ordi- 
narily declared without some calculations as to 
the power of the assailants, as well as the means 
and ability of their enemy to sustain and defend 
themselves against aggression. An adequate 
preparation for defense may, therefore, and often 
does, prevent the occurrence of war. Such defense, 
resulting in the preservation of peace, ofall others, 
would be most desirable to me. The burden and 
expense of a preparation and defense*which 
should prevent war, would seem light indeed, 


and be most cheerfully borne by those who delight | 


in 


of our naval enterprises, from the commencement 
of the revolutionary war, and long before that 
riod, even as far back as the old wars with 
‘rance, to the present time, has afforded the 
most conclusive evidence of skill and intrepidity. 
** The achievements of our Navy have stamped 
its character with the country and the world. 
The simple recital of its exploits is the highest 
eulogium which can be pronounced upon it.’’ 
Interest and duty present the strongest obliga- 
tions for sustaining and improving a defense.so 
effective and so essential to our protection. In 
recounting our achievements upon the ocean, it 
becomes us, as wise men and legislators, to search 
deeply and thoroughly into the true causes of our 
success, that we may not fail in future to sustain 
the high rank we have assumed. 
I would cheerfully accord to our naval com- 
manders all the praise which has been so justly 
‘bestowed; still we must view the subject as phi- 
losophers, who would trace effects to their true 
and final causes. 1am quite sure we have been 
very much indebted for past success to a partic- 
ular class of seamen, more skillful, more intrepid, 
more everything efficient and useful, in peace or 


war, than can be found elsewhere upon the globe. | 


The best officers and the best ships, with all prep- 


but by the aid of these seamen. Our officers of 
the Shae are now liberally paid, and their suc- 
cessful enterprises are sure to receive the most 
valued reward—the high commendation of their 
country. But the seamen, who are justly enti- 
tled to a large share of applause, are not suffi- 
ciently regarded or rewarded. Justice has not 
been done them. We are deeply in their debt. 
From the early settlement of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth we have beena maritime people; com- 


merce and the fisheries succeeded and prospered | 


at an early period in our history. hatever 
other interest has desponded or sunk in compe- 
tition with European nations, our navigation and 
fisheries have maintained an ascendency. They 
have maintained a successful competition under 
disadvantageous and unequal terms. Our whale 
fisheries have received but a small share of the 
favors and protection which England, France, 
and Holland, have bestowed upon theirs. Men 
educated in the whale fishery, partners in the 
voyage, and directly interested in its success, 
inured to cold and heat and danger, stimulated 
to exert their utmost energies, acquire a knowl- 
edge, enterprise, and power upon the ocean pos- 
sessed by no othermen. Success under ordinary 
(and [ would say under unfavorable) circum- 
stances would attend the efforts of a ship well 
commanded, and manned with such a crew. 
We cannot dispense with the skill, seamanship, 
and intrepidity of our fishermen. Without the 
aid of seamen educated in the whale fishery and 
in our other fisheries, I fear neither good ships 
nor good officers could avail us. Raw and un- 
tutored men may soon be instructed and disci- 
ae in our Army, and rendered efficient soldiers. 

ot so with the naval service. Seamanship and 
the requisite qualifications for the Navy require 
experience; and the habits, knowledge, skill, 


ce. 
ur physical and moral capacity to build and | 
maintain a navy is unquestionable. The history | 
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and intrepidity learned alone by long service on 
board ships and vessels, and best learned by those 
who are employed in the fisheries. To such men 
legitimate warfare has no terrors, and victory is 
no theme of manning They speak not of their 
own triumphs, or fig t their battles over in. 
A neighbor of mine, by the name of Taylor, 
during the last war with Great Britain, who had 
been master of a ship, enlisted in some humble 
office, for one year, inthe Navy. His service was 
on the lakes, under Commodore Perry. In knowl- 
nm of navigation and personal bravery he was 
little inferior to that gallant and distinguished 
officer. He served faithfully the full term of his 
enlistment, and rendered, by his skill and cour- 
age in manuvering one of the vessels, the most 
valuable aid in Perry’s memorable victory. His 
discharge was unjustly withheld, and he left the 
service without receiving a cent for his wages. 
On a sick bed, he sent for me to visit him, and 
stated his services and claim for pay. I asked 
with surprise, were you in ‘ Perry’s victory?” 
He answered, he was. Why, I rejoined, has it 
not been known to your neighbors? Why have 
om delayed ten years to demand your wages? 
te replied that he had done no more than his 
duty; that he rejoiced at the victory; that, being 
compelled to leave the ship without a discharge, 
although he had served Saaee than his enlist- 
ment, by the usages of the Navy, he supposed he 
was marked run on the rolls; that he considered 
that mark a badge of dishonor, and the thought 
of meeting it, however unjust and unmerited, had 
hitherto deterred him; but that now, being sick 
and in need, he felt compelled to ask for it. His 
story was true. I obtained his pays and handed 
it to him a few days before he died, and assured 
him if there had been a foul blot on the rolls of 
his ship against his name, there was none on his 
fair fame and character. I need not tell the result. 
Ex uno disce omnes. It is the character of seamen. 
Sufficient pains has not been taken to learn, duly 
estimate, and publish their characters. It is no 
part of the character of a seaman to speak of 
their own services. By inquiry, I have ascer- 
tained that there was not a battle fought during 
the last war on the ocean, on the lakes, rivers, or 
sea-board, from Maine to New Orleans, in which 
the citizens of the district I have the honor to 
represent did not participate, and in no case did 
they take part, in which their skill, enterprise, 


it, the value of such men, though justly estimated 
by officers and a portion of the people, is ngt well 
understood by the public. I heard a British naval 
officer remark that American seamen united the 
activity of the French with the strength of the 
English, and manuvered a vessel better, and 
fired four times while a British vessel fired three 
times. Good officers, with good ee: well pre- 
pared, manned with such men, can do anything 
and everything. But take away the men, give 
them ordinary seamen, and farewell to all just 
hopes of extraordinary success. 

hese facts are well understood by those nations 
who contend for power and the mastery upon the 
ocean. In their encouragement of commerce and 
the fisheries, and especially the latter, they have 
ulterior views. They look to their marine. They 
regard it as the most effective preparation for 
naval warfare. It has long been a maxim, that 
the fisheries are a nursery for seamen. It con- 
tains truth; but more might be added, equally 
true, that the fisheries are a nursery for the best 
and most efficient seamen. In the event of war 
these thousands of men now on board your fish- 
ing vessels would immediately return to defend 
their country. Prepared to render the most effi- 
cient service, they would at once man your Navy. 
They are better disciplined, and better qualified 
by their employment than they would be if kept 
and paid on board your navy; and they are thus 
qualified without expense to their country. I 
repeat, their employment necessarily ends when 
war be Sah, oorAeat Shite one sure to be in readi- 
ness. They stand as minute men always, and 
volunteers in the defense of their country, seeking 
posts of trial, skill, and danger. Such men are 
the bulwark and defense of the nation. Shall 
they petition us in vain for aid and assistance in 
a_case where it can be so easily afforded, and 
where at the same time so great general and com- 









mercial benefits are promised? Shall we refuse 
to protect those who protect us? Shall we refusa 
a small appropriation to save those who regard 
no sacrifice too great in defense of their country > 

There are at the present time a number (it ig 
not known how many) of our citizens exiles, and 
slaves to the most wretched barbarians. Wrecked 
and cast away upon those inhospitable islands 
they are at once captives and in bondage, and no 
courage or enterprise can hold out to them the 
hope of escape by their own efforts. They must 
look to the aid of friends far, far from them, nor 
can they inform those friends of their situation 
and sufferings. Their condition can be better 
imagined than described. Their wives and chij. 
dren, and parents and friends, feel and suffer ag 
friends must suffer, and would regard no sacri- 
fice too great, could they afford relief. For them 
I have often applied to the Secretaries of our 
Navy, hoping to obtain relief. Aid has not been 
refused in terms, but promised, when ships could 
be spared, or when the islands could be visited 
in some return voyage, without departing too far 
from the direct course. Even these light promises 
reach not the ears of the unhappy exiles, for they 
have no communion with country or friends; but 
they have excited hope in the -bosom of their 
friends, but it has been hope deferred; it hag 
made the heart sick. 

Our commerce and fishery in the Pacific demand 
peeernes: The commerce and fisheries of Eng- 
and and France are very differently situated. 
They receive protection. Our navy (and more 
ships are wanted in those oceans) should visit 
those islands, and give the most conclusive evi- 
dence of our power, which would make those 
savages afraid to perpetrate cruelty and murder, 
and they should also, by kindness and regard to 
those savages, teach them the just principles of 
civilization and religion, and thereby improve 
their condition and our own. 

Our Navy has saved us the dishonor of paying 
tribute to the barbarians of the Mediterranean: 
let it protect the lives and property of our fellow 
men in the Pacific, and rescue unfortunate men 
from distressing captivity. < 

Our Navy is intended to protect our country, 
the citizens of the country, and property of the 
peop our citizens: afid property in the Pacific 
need its support and protection, and have a just 
claim upon us for it. 

All the naval assistance needed may, in my 
opinion, be afforded in a short time, without in- 
convenience or much expense, or turning aside 
from the main object of the expedition. It would 
be most salutary and useful to discipline, instruct, 
and improve the officers of the Navy. Nothing 
could be better calculated to pray’ them for the 
most important service; nothing so bad as leave 
of absence, waiting orders. It will be found diffi- 
cult for your young men to endure such tempta- 
tion and maintain their characters. I fear want 
of employ will often end in dishonor and ruin. 
Let us, then, furnish them useful and profes- 
sional employment, that they may protect and 
honor themselves and their country. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel the force of that part of 
the report of the committee of the Senate which 
recognizes and admits that, as a nation, we are 
bound to contribute something to the stock of 
general knowledge of igcogra hy, and the descrip- 
tion of those parts of the globe yet unknown to 
mankind. e have explored no sea, but we 
have received, and used, and profited by the 
information and charts of all other maritime 
nations. If we are not bound by the laws of 
nations to render a quid pro quo, we are bound 
by ahigher law, the law of eternal justice, havin 
abundant means, to pay for benefits thus received. 
Other nations have more or less explored oceans 
and marked and published the rocks and shoals 
of danger, and pointed out harbors of refuge and 
safety, and for our benefit as well as their own. 
Wehold the information as an invaluable treasure. 
Oceans and seas are common highways of nations, 
and their productions are common property. We 
enjoy our full share of their occupation and ben- 
efits: shall we refuse to discharge the ns 
; we are under to other nations as tenants in com- 
| mon with us? Shall we refuse to prosecute these 


explorations and surveys, and give to the world 
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ers to be avoided, harbors to be sought, calcu- 
ated to save the lives and Property of men, and 
to facilitate commerce and intercourse with all 
parts of the globe as 
In every view which I have been able to take 
of this subject, I come to one result. The pro- 
osed expedition has been too long postponed. 
e bill before us ought to pa&s immediately, 
and the expedition ought to be prosecuted with 
as little delay as possible, consistgnt with the 
other great interests of the country. The oceans, 
and lands adjacent and contiguous, proposed to 
be explored and surveyed, present a great portion 
of this globe, land and water, to the enterprises 
and useful commerce of those who possess the 
ability to enjoy it. It is calculatedyand cannot 
fail to greatly extend and enlarge the facilities of 
commerce and business useful to all. Is there 
a member here who does not believe we shall 
have our full share of that commerce? And is 
there a man who has examined the bearing and 
effects of the measure, that does not perceive it 
js calculated to benefit all parts of the country, 
and is truly national? I forbear to add more at 
present, and trust the ens will be made, 
and that the country will experience all the 
advantages which have been anticipated. 


INDIAN ANNUITIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. EVERETT, 
OF VERMONT, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 3, 1836. 

The House having under consideration the bill making 
appropriations for the eurreht expenses of the Indian Depart- 
ment, for Indian Annuities, and for other similar objects, for 
the year 1836— 

Mr. EVERETT said he had not expected to 
address the House on any subject connected with 
our Indian relations until a few daysago. The 
inquiry into.the causes of the Indian hostilities 
had been brought before the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and the papers relating to it had been re- 
ferred to him forexamination. He had intended, 
before the close of the session, to presént his views 
in the shape of a report. When, however, this 
amendment was adopted in that committee—an 
amendment placing at the disposal of the Execu- 
tive more than a million of dollars for the removal 
of the whole Creek nation by force, in violation 
of an existing treaty—he had felt himself com- 
pelled&o —— his purpose, and to present his 
views to the House whenever that amendment 
should be considered. Should that pass, a report 
would be to but little purpose. 

He regretted that this extraordinary appropri- 
ation should have been attached to an ordinary 
appropriation bill. It placed him in the dilemma 
of being charged with obstructing the passage of 
the bill, of the urgency of which no one was more 
sensible than himself; or with the responsibility 
of permitting a measure to pass in silence which, 
in his conscience, he believed to be repugnant 
to our most sacred obligations, and of the most 
hazardous wadeney, e had desired that this 
appropriation should have been reported in a sep- 
arate bill. Had it been so, this bill would have 

passed as soon as it was er and all delay 
would have been avoided. He did not, therefore, 
consider himself responsible for the delay. This 
was not the first time that important measures 
had been attempted to be carried through on the 
back of a general appropriation bill. The House 
was sufficiently forewarned of the consequences. 
The blame would rest on those who first inter- 
posed the obstacle. Mr. E. said the country being 
in fact in a state of war, without stopping to in- 
quire by whose fault we had become involved in 
it, he had voted for every appropriation asked for 
defense, and as soon as it was asked. But the 
present question relates to the future, and to con- 


Sequences which demand that it should not pass 
without investigation. 
Mr. E. requested the Clerk to read the twelfth 


article of the Creek treaty of March 24, 1832: 
“Arr. 12. The United States are desirous that the Creeks 

fate counrymen tran ots purpoeit greed 

as fast as Creeks are prepared "emigrate, they 


that 


shall be removed at the expense of the United 
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shall receive subsistence while upon the journey, and for 


one year after their arrival at their new homes: Provided, 
however, That this article shall not be construed so as to 
compel any Creek Indian to emigrate, but they shall be free 
to go or stay, as they please.”’ 

_ This is the obligation we have assumed; this 
is the right we have guarantied to every Creek 


Indian—to go or stay, as he pleases. To render || 


this right of value—to enable the Creeks to subsist 
themselves where they were, if they chose to re- 
main—the treaty secured to ninety principal chiefs 
each six hundred and forty acres of land, and to 
every other head of a Creek family three hundred 
and twenty acres. These reservations are their 


| homes, on which they are entitled to remain. 


But from these it is now proposed to remove them 
by force, 

The amendment proposes to remove twenty- 
one thousand Creeks; that is the estimated num- 
ber of the whole nation. It does not, in terms, 
propose to remove them by force; that purpose 
1s, however, avowed explicitly in the letter of the 
Secretary of War to the committee, asking for 
the appropriation; and if the appropriation is 
granted, the Executive will consider himself au- 
thorized to use it, and will use it for the purpose 
for which it was asked. This letter is dated on 
the 19th of May, and states: 

“The state of affairs among the Creek Indians in Ala- 
bama has induced the President to direct the necessary 
measures to be taken for their removal. Heretofore, the 
instructions have been in conformity with the treaty—to 
remove them as they were voluntarily prepared to go. But 
actual hostilities have commenced, and it is essential to 
their existence, as well as to the safety of the settlements 
in contact with them, that they should be established in 
their country west of the Mississippi without delay. The 
right to remove them by force, if necessary, results from 
the attitude in which they have placed themselves by the 
commencement of hostilities,’ &e. ~ 

Here, then, is our treaty obligation on the one 
hand, and the power claimed on the other. On 
what ground is it claimed? It can be claimed 
only on the ground that the treaty is dissolved 
by a war on the part of the Creek nation. An 
act of hostility by an individual, or one of the 
bands of the tribe, would not have that effect. 
No, sir; it must be a war between the Creek 
nation and the United States; that only would 
dissolve the obligation of the treaty; and before 
this House sanctions the exercise of this high 
power—this war power, of removing the whole 
Creek nation by force—it should be satisfied that 
the Creek nation has made war upon us, as a 
national act. On what evidence is this House 
called upon to act? On a letter from the Secretary 
of War to a committee, stating that actual hos- 
tilities have commenced, unaccompanied by any 
evidence of the character or extent of those hos- 
tilities. It gives us no facts, on which his decla- 
ration is founded, to enable the House to judge 
if the right to remove the Creeks by force is jus- 
tifiable. Are we to act on this declaration? Are 
we to collect our facts from newspapers, private 
letters, or rumors? And if we should, what do 
they all amount to? From no source, that can 
be relied on, have I sufficient evidence to believe 
that, at the date of this letter, any white man 
had seen twenty-five Creeks embodied in arms. 
True, this is no evidence that more have not been 
in arms. But I should not be surprised if it 
should turn out that the whole number was then 
less than two hundred and fifty. 

There is, however, some negative testimony. 
I will refer the committee to a semi-official publi- 
cation in the Globe, of the 30th of May. It states 
that Colonel Hogan wrote, on the 24th of April, 
that ‘* there was no more disposition among the 
Creeks of the upper towns for hostilities than 
there was among the citizens of Washington, and 
that he did not believe there was any such dis- 

sition among the Creeks of the lower towns.”’ 
This letter was received here on the 5th, and 
** on that day Governor Clay was again informed 
that should the Indians meditate hostilitices, any 
force he might find necessary to call out for the 
protection of the inhabitants would be received 
into the service of the United States. The same 
information and the same authority was given to 
Governor Schley on the 13th of May.” This 
is the account of the Indian hostilities, as pub- 
lished on the 30th of May. The orders of the 
Governors of Alabama and Georgia do not refer 
to actual hostilities, but to meditated hostilities. 

But, sir, if a state of war exists, why has no 
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communication of the fact been made to the 
President? I do not go the length of saying 
there should be no communication between the 
heads of the Departments and the committees 
of this House. In matters of minor consequence 
convenience requires it. But on questions involv- 
ing a change of our relations with nations with 
whom we have treaties—on questions of peace 
and war—I hold that a head of Department and 
committees of the House are not the proper or- 


| gans of communication between the Executive 


and Congress. Such communication should be 
made by the President, and to both Houses, to 
whom it appertains to take order thereon. Meas- 
ures new and important are not to be sprung 
upon the House through a report of a committee. 
he President is the only constitutional organ of 
communication between the executive and legis- 
lative departments. It is his constitutional duty 
‘* from time to time to give to Congress inform- 
ation of the state of the Union, and to recom- 
mend such measures as he shall judge expedi- 
ent.’’ Sir, I would hold him to his duty—to this 
responsibility. If the House acts on its own 
motion, on its own information, it acts on its 
own responsibility. That responsibility, for one, 
I am not willing, in this instance, to assume. 
Mr. Chairman, I now offer an amendment as 
a substitute for the amendment of the committee. 
I do not propose to lessen the appropriation, but 
to restrict its application. Ido not make it a 
question of amount, but of principle. I am will- 
ing to give the Executive ample means to remove 
all the Indians, but propose to divide the amount 
so that a part shall be applicable to the removal 


| of those who please to go, and the residue to those 


who may be in arms; but that no part shall be 
Fm e to those who are neither hostile nor 
willing to remove. This amendment will be ap- 
plicable to the Seminoles, as well as to the Creeks, 
and will also enable the Executive to resort to 
pacific, as well as warlike measures, for their 
removal. 

The amendment, as it came from the Senate, 
was for a removal of the Creeks who should vol- 
untarily assent to go, and was based on the re- 
moval of twelve thousand. 

For this purpose, in addition tothe unexpended 
balance Of. ....cccscccessssecccecces $100,000 
It appropriated the sum of.....++..++ ’ 
To this, the committee of the House 

have added, under the call of the Sec- 

retary of War, on an estimate for re- 


moving the residue of the nation.... 675,320 
1,178,550 
And to this may be added, for the re- 
moval of the Seminoles, an unex- 
pended balance of....... - + + -$33,000 
ae an additional appropriation 
OTe ccccccceccseccess eeeeeeve , 





133,000 


Making for the removal of the Creeks 
and Seminoles. «oo2se0eeceeceee +s oG1,311,550 


Should the substitute be adopted, the amend- 
ment will stand: 

‘¢ For the removal of the Creek Indians, and their sub- 
sistence for one year, including subsistence for those re- 
cently removed, in addition to $155,000 of former appropri- 


oF 1898 $348,230, under the twelfth article of the Creek treaty 
° . 


‘ Por holding treaties with the hostile Indians east of the 
Mississippi river, and for their removal west of that river 
siz hundred and’ seventy-five thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars.’? 

Mr. Chairman, this presents the important 
uestion in relation to all the hostile Indians, 
reeks and Seminoles: Shall force be the only 

means of effecting their removal? I propose a 
pacific measure; and by the term in the appro- 

riation, ** for holding treaties,’’ to indicate to the 
Emevetive the opinion of this House in the hope 
that it will not be di ed. 

It seems to be taken for granted by some gen- 
tlemen that we cannot, consistently with our 
national honor, hold treaties, or even attempt a 
pacification of hostile Indians. It is said by the 
gentleman from Alabama {Mr. Lawier] that 
they must be whipped before they can be removed. 
What, sir? send Indians west of the 
Mississippi! Of that I have a word to say here- 
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after. Our honor! What of honor have we 
gained already in our attempt to whip the Semi- 
noles? And what of honor must be gained, if, 
by extermination, we make a grand finale of the 
hostile tribes? But this is also a question of 
interest. I will thank the Clerk to state the 
amount already appropriated on account of these 
Indian hostilities (42,620,000, besides rations to 
the starving inhabitants]—more will be immedi- 
ately required, Add to this the expense of another 
campaign—of an army of five thousand. And to 
this the amount of the losses of the inhabitants 
of Florida and Alabama—some millions more. 


This, though an individual loss, is not the less a || 


loss to the country. Possibly it may become a 
direct national loss. On that question 1 do not 
intend to commit myself; but, sir, if the sufferers 
claim indemnity, they will, as their only ground, 
base their claims on the fact that their loss was 
occasioned (to use the mildest phrase) by an 
improvident act of the Government. In addition 
to all this, look to the loss of human life. 

It is evident that the Seminole war was the im- 
mediate cause of the Creek hostilities. Other 
causes have no doubt concurred—causes of irri- 
tation, producing a predisposition to hostility, 
called into action by the success of the Seminoles. 
What shall be done? Shall we fight it out to the 
last, or attempt 4 pacification? In selecting our 
course, much will depend on the answer to the 
=— ** Js our quarrel just?’’ And it is time 
this question was answered. 

In answering this question, I shall take occa- 
sion to inquire into the causes of the Seminole 
war. I shall stop where the war commenced, 
leaving it for others to examine into the manner 
in which it has been conducted. I pass this over 
to the military gentlemen of the House—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs—to institute the 
proper inquiry. I have no doubt they will do 
their duty. 

Preliminary to the investigation, I will suggest 
two considerations, which should be borne in 
mind during the investigation. The first is, the 
unequal terms on which we always treat with the 
Indian tribes—our superior intelligence—their ne- 
cessities—the fact that our treaties are, as they 
say, white men’s treaties, made in our language, 
translated by our interpreters, and by them im- 
‘nate understood, and imperfectly remem- 

ered. The other is, that we are our own histo- 
rians—we tell the whole story—they, particularly 
the Seminoles, were refused permission to send 
a delegation here to tell their part of the story. 
In reply to their application, they were told, 
** This made the President angry.’’ From _ con- 
siderations such as these, in all questions of doubt, 
proper allowances should be made in their favor. 

I will also notice some things of minor import- 
ance which may have had an unfavorable influ- 
ence—the eager desire of the whites to obtain their 
land. General Eaton, in his letter of the 8th of 
March, 1835, says: 

“The peopie here want the lands on which they [the 
Beminoles} reside, and they will urge a removal, fas aut 
nefas ; and the Big Swamp, which in the treaty is declared 
to be the first of their country to be vacated, is of high re- 


putes sand itis that on which the eyes of speculators are 
xed. 


The unprincipled desire to obtain their negroes: 
General Thompson, in his letter of the 28th of 
October, 1834, says: 


“There are many very likely negroesin this nation ; some 
of the whites in the adjacent settlements manifest a restless 
desire to obtain thei; and I have no doubt that Indian 
raised negroes now in possession of the whites, some of the 
negroes in the nation, with some of the Indians, have been 
induced, by bribery or otherwise, to stir up hostility amon 
the Indians te the intended emigration, for the purpose of 
detaining the negroes here until the territorial jurisdiction 
shall be extended over the Indian country, so as to enable 
fraudulent claimants to prosecute their claims in the terri- 
torial courts,” &c. 


The opposing influence of the oes, excited by 
the fear of their being sold to slave dealers: 

General Thompson, in his letter of the 27th of 
April, 1835—a letter of great interest—says: 

* Application was made to me this morning fof permis- 
sion to purchase negrves of the Seminole Indians, under a 
letter from the office of Indian Affairs, addressed to Gen- 
eral Call, in which the Commissioner says, as there is no 
law prohibiting the sale of slaves by Indians, there is no 
necessity for the interference of the Department to allow 
the Indians a privilege which they already have.” “The 
negroes in the nation dread the idea of being transferred 
trom their present state of ease and comparative liberty to 





| bondage and hard labor, under overseers, on sugar and cot- 
| 
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ton plantations. They have always had a great influence 
on the Indians. They live in villages separate—and in 
mnany cases remote—from their owners, enjoying equal lib- 
erty with their owners, with the single exception that the 
slave supplies his owner annually, from the product of his 
little field, with corn in proportion to the amount of the 
crop—in no instance that has come to my knowledge ex- 


| ceeding ten bushels ; the residue is considered the a seats 


of the slave. Many of these slaves have stocks of horses, 
cows, and hogs, with which the Indian owner never 


this point that you may understand the true cause of the 
abhorrence of the negroes of even the idea of any change, 


| and the indulgence so extended by the owner to the slave 


will enable you to credit the assertion that an [Indian would 
almost as soon sell his child as his slave, except when in a 
| state of intoxication.”’ 
On this occasion General Thompson did his 
| duty; he refused permission to the applicants to 
urchase slaves, or to say anything on the sub- 
ject. The answer to this letter is not among the 
papers in my possession. 

n this investigation, I shall endeavor to confine 
myself to our own record. I regret that the doc- 
uments just laid on your table are not printed, 
and in the hands of all the members, that they 
might go along with me page by page. I desired 
that the discussion should be delayed a day or 
two for that purpose. But it is the pleasure of 
oe Aree that the discussion shall now pro- 
ceed. 

On the 8th of January, 1821, the Creek treaty 
of Indian Springs was concluded. At that time, 
the Seminole band was a component part of the 
Creek nation, To this treaty I shall have occa- 
sion to refer hereafter. ' 

On the 18th of September, 1823, the treaty of 
Camp Moultrie was concluded with the Seminoles, 
they having then separated from the Creeks. By 
this treaty we engaged to pay them annuities for 
twenty years,and guarantied to them theirnarrow 
limits. They were restricted from the sea-coast, 
and confined to the hammocks and swamps, which 
they are now defending to the last drop of blood. 
Miserable as their country is, they cling to it with 
the grasp of death. This treaty, unless abrogated 
by a subsequent treaty, was an existing treaty 
at the commencement of the present war. 

On the 9th of May, 1832, the Seminole treaty 
of Payne’s Landing was concluded. The Semi- 
noles have alleged that it was forced upon them. 
But in our own story I find no evidence of the 
fact; all that I find is that at that time they were 
in a state of starvation; we deemed it a fit occa- 
sion for holding a treaty. We were not, how- 
ever, the cause of their famine, nor were we 
accountable for its consequences. We did no 
more than to take all due advantage of the fact. 

I ask the clerk to read the preamble and the 
seventh article: 

“<The Seminole Indians, regarding with just respect the 
solicitude manifested by the President of the United States 
for the improvement of their condition, by recommending 
their removal to a country more suitable to their habits and 
wants than the one they at present occupy in the ‘Territory 
of Florida, are willing that their confidential chiefs, Jumper, 
Fuch-a-lus-ti-co-had-jo, Charley Emartla, Coi-had-jo, Ho- 
lati-Emartia, Yaha-hadjo, 8am Jones, accompanied by their 
faithful interpreter, Abraham, should be sent, at the expense 
of the United States, as early as convenient, to examine 
the country assigned to the Crecks west of the Missis- 
| sippi river; and should they be satisfied with the character 


assumes the right to intermeddle. I am thus particular on 
' 
{ 
| 
i 





of that country, and of the favorable disposition of the 

Creeks to reunite with the Seminoles as one people, the 

articles of the compact and agreement herein stipulated at 
| Payne’s Landing, on the Ocklewaha river, this 9th day of 
| May, 1832, between James Gadsden, for and in behalf of 
| the United States, and the undersigned chiets and headmen, 
| for and in behalf of the Seminole [ndians, shall be binding 
on the respective-parties.”’ 

“Art. VII. The Seminole Indians will remove within 
three (3) years after the ratification of this agreement, and 
the expenses of their removal shall be deirayed by the 
United States ; and such subsistence shall also be furnished 
them, for aterm not exceeding twelve (12) months, after 
their arrival at their new residence, as in the opinion of the 
President their numbers and circumstances may require ; 
the emigration to commence as early as practicable in the 
year eighteen hundred and thirty-three, (1833;) and with 
those Indians occupying the Big Swamp, and other parts 
of the country beyond the limits as defined in the second 
article of the treaty concluded at Camp Moultrie creek, so 
that the whole of that proportion of the Seminoles may be 
removed within the year aforesaid; and the remainder of 
the tribe in about equal proportions, during the subsequent 
years of eighteen hundred and thirty-four and five, (1834 
and 1835.)”? 


in relation to this treaty, I shall now endeavor 


to sustain the three following positions: 


I. That the treaty never became obligatory on 
the Seminoles; 
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Il. That the Government have attempted to 
execute it contrary to their own interpretation: 

III, That they have attempted to execute it 
an act of war, before the commission of any hostile 
act on the part of the Seminoles. 

If I sustain these positions, I shall have shown 
satisfactorily, the causes of the Seminole war. 
and answered #the question, “is our quarrel 
just?’ 

The treaty of Payne’s Landing never 
obligatory oh the eainalee. . woreme 

1. Because the condition precedent, on which 
eee it could become obligatory, was not fy). 

That condition, in substance, was, that the 
Seminole delegation should, after visiting the 
western country, be satisfied with the character 
of the country to which they proposed to emi- 
grate; and, also, of the favorable disposition of 
the Creeks (who were entitled to the country 
and with whom it was proposed they should 
hereafter reside) to reunite with the Seminoles ag 
one people. . 

The delegation visited the western country 
and, before their return, or having an commu. 
nication with their tribe, on the 28t March, 
1833, at Fort Gibson, signed articles with our 
commissioners, by which they expressed them- 
selves satisfied with the character of the country, 
and of the favorable disposition of the Creeks to 
unite with the Seminoles as one people. This, 
on the face of it, with the exception of the chan 
of the word unite for reunite, is a literal declara- 
tion of what was required by the treaty. But 
was it a substantial compliance? Was it an act 
of which, in good faith, we ought to avail our- 
selves? Is the complaint of the Indians with- 
out cause? General Thompson, in his letter of 
the 28th October, 1834, states it in their own 
language: 

*¢ Jumper says they agreed at Payne’s Landing to go and 
examine the country; but they were not bound to move to 
it until the nations should agree to it after the return of the 
delegation.”? 

The delegation were their confidential chiefs— 
the agents of the Seminoles; or, if you please, 
umpires, authorised to determine for them. But 
were not the Seminoles to be heard before them 
as well as the United States? They were not 
heard. The delegation went to visit the West, 
and there, before returning to consult the Semi- 
noles, surrounded by the whites, signed their de- 
termination. The Seminoles complained, and 
with justice, that the determination was made on 
an ex parte hearing. On their return, the @elega- 
tion reported that they were satisfied with the 
country, and the Creeks there. But their objec- 
tion was to the hostile disposition of the surround- 
ing tribes—that they saw scalps broughtin. They 
were then told treaties would be made with the 
hostile tribes, of which they would be informed. 
Sir, they claimed a right to be heard before their 
delegation made a final decision. 

But this is not the most material part of the 
aneenee A part of the condition was, that the 
delegation should be satisfied with the disposition 
of the Creeks—of the Creek nation to reunite with 
them as one people. I now ask the attention of 
the committee to the facts. , 

By a treaty concluded with the Creek nation 
east of the Mississippi, on the 24th of March, 
1832, almost cotemporaneous with the Seminole 
treaty, the country west of the Mississippi was 
secured to the Creek nation. The emigration 
commenced; and it 7 by a document an- 
nexed to the report of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of February, 1834, that the whole num- 
ber of the Creeks who had emigrated to the west 
was only two thousand four hundred and fifty- 
nine; while the number remaining east was twen- 
ty-two thousand six hundred and thirty-eight. 

he assent of the delegation to the supplemen 
treaty, declaring themselves satisfied, was yielded 
on the 28th March, 1833; they had, therefore, 
consulted only this small portion west. This 
was known to our commissionersat the time, 
to our Government before the ratification of the 
treaty. This is no technical ground of objection. 
But a consequence resulted that formed a sub- 
stantial reason why the Seminoles should decline 
to em te. : 

While a component part of the Creek nation, 
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Seminoles were a separate band, and as such 
united with the Creeks. The treaty of 
Paine’s Landing contemplated a reunion—not an 
amalgamation. By the treat concluded with the 
Creeks west, on the 14th ery 1833, and 
the supplemental Seminole treaty of 28th March, 
1833, the Seminoles were to be located or them- 
selves, and a tract of land was designated for their 
location. The rights to any location depended 
entirely on the assent of the Creek nation. The 
Creeks west assented for themselves only; but 
in relation to this the Creeks east were neither 
consulted nor informed. The fact of this treaty 
of the Creeks west was concealed from them. 
Perhaps the term concealed is too strong; it was 
not, however, communicated to them. These, as 


inferences, are drawn from a document which I | 


will now ask the Clerk ta read. Itis a letter from 
General Eaton to the Secretary of War, of the 
8th March, 1835, to a portion of which I will ask 
the attention of the committee: 

‘‘ There is another difficulty in the minds of these people : 
a separate tract, out of the Creek lands. has been set apart 
for theirhomes. There is a ratified treaty in your office, 
made by General Stokes, Ellsworth, and Schermerhorn, 
with the Creeks, which authorizes the location. While 
negotiating with the Indians last year at Washington, I un- 
derstood the Creeks discovered this act, and had sent word 
to the Seminole bands that, while they were willing to re- 
ceive them in their limits as a portion of their nation, they 
would not suffer them to enjoy any separate allotment of 
their soil. This, too, has intimidated them, and is, I dare 
say, the essential cause of their reluctance to.go off? 

Yes, sir, in the winter of 1834 they discovered 

this western Creek treaty making the separate 
location; they rejected it; they had a right so to 
do. They sent word to the Seminoles that they 
would not agree to it; and this, General Eaton 
says, was, in his opinion, the essential cause of 
their refusal to go off. But how was this mate- 
rial? What objection could the Seminoles have 
to an amalgamation with the Creek nation? I ask 
the attention of the committee to the grounds of 
their objection. F : 

By the Creek treaty of 1821, before mentioned, 
it was agreed that the sum of $250,000 of the 
money to be paid to the Creeks for the cession 
of their lands should be paid to citizens of Geor- 

ia, for property taken or destroyed by the | 

reeks (then including the Seminoles) prior to 

the passage of the intercourse act of 1802, and 
which was accordingly reserved and subsequently 
paid. The spoliation provided for must have 
taken place nineteen years before this treaty; and 
during these nineteen years individuals claimed 
and possessed the property originally taken from 
the citizens of Georgia. The treaty on the part 
of the Creeks could never have been intended to 
disturb the rights of individuals of the tribes, or 
any of its bands. Between the date of that 
treaty and that of the Semingle treaty of 1832, 
no such claim was set up. In the meaf time 
intermarriages had taken place between the Sem- 
inoles and their slaves. The first we hear of any 
claim was prior to the ratification of the treaty 
of Payne’s Landing. General Thompson, in his 
report of the Ist of Janiary, 1834, to Governor 
Duval, and by him inclosed to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs on the 20th, says: 

“The principal causes which operate to cherish this 
feeling hostile to emigration are, first, the fear that their re- 
union with the Creeks, which will sub; them to the gov- 
ernment and control of the Creeks’ National Council, will 
be a surrender of a large negro property to the Creeks as 
antagonist claimants.’’ “‘ The Creeks’ claim to the negroes 
now in possession of the Seminoles grows out of the treaty 
of 1821.” “They have an agent now in the Seminole 
country urging the claim of the Creeks to or their 
wc ty Cena comeind ws pay tn GUIDO 
Georgia claimants.”? ae 

It will be seen that the claim thus brought for- 
be in 1834 referred ae! aeons of ae - 

© years’ standing, and was for negroes taken, 
and their descendants—for the wives and children 
of the Seminoles. 


General Thompson, in his letter to the Com- 


missioner of Indian Affairs of the 15th July, 1834, 
again refers to this claim in connection with the 
subject of ion: 

“Tf, as a distinct body, under the protection and control 
of their own red on the territory assigned to them 
edjoini the C the Seminoles would be afraid that 
s general two tribes would deprive them of 
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to privates, and subject them and their slaves more cer- 
tainly to the entire control of the Creeks.”? 


tion was founded on substantial reasons. 


were they bound by the treaty to amalgamate || 


with the Creeks; nor were the Creeks east bound | 
by the act of the Creeks west, assigning them a | 
separate location. The country west was ceded | 
to the whole Creek nation; no part of it could be 
ceded to the Seminoles, without the assent of the | 
Creek nation; neither the first ten Creek emi- | 


grants nor the first hundred, nor the first two | 


| mean to stand by the er and accordingly our minds have 
|; changed. 
Thus it appears their objection to amaigama || be available; and, if so, the Indian should have the benefit 


| 
Nor || 
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thousand four hundred and fifty-nine, had the || 


right to cede the whole or any part of the terri- | 


tory. 
Thus it Sees, in point of fact, that the dele- || 
the ey treaty at Fort || 


gation signe 
Gibson, surrounded by our commissioners and | 
people, without consulting their tribe; that they | 
never consulted the Creeks east; that no location 
was made that was authorized by the Creek na- | 


tion; and that this was known to the commission- || 
ers at the time the supplemental treaty was signed. || 


In addition to this, that the Creeks east insisted | 
on their amalgamation, the Creeks west had 
agreed 7 to a reunion; that the Seminoles, for 
substantial reasons, refused to amalgamate, and 
that all this was known to our Government be- 
fore the ratification of the treaty. The act, then, 


of the delegation, however formal, was an act || valid and subsisting treaty. 


done without authority, and, in its operation, in 
fraud of the rights of the Seminoles. Can, then, 
the United States honestly or decently avail them- 
selves of this act as evidence of the fulfillment of 
the condition precedent? It should be borne in 
mind that the question raised is between the par- 
ties to the treaty, and not between one of the 
parties and its citizens, or between the executive 
and legislative power. 

The next objection to the validity of the treaty - 
is, that it was not ratified on our part, and an ap- 
propriation made to carry it into effect, until two 
ons had elapsed; during which period it was, 

y its terms, to have been in the course of exe- 
cution. , 

The treaty was concluded on the 9th of May, 
1832, and was received on the 29th; and during 
the session of Congress which adjourned on the 
16th of July, provision was made for commission- 
ers on our part to meet the Seminole delegation 
at Fort Gibson, in October, 1833. At what time 
either arrived there, or for what reason the sup- 
plemental treaty, or that with the Creeks west, 
was delayed, does not appear. The treaty with 
the Creeks was signed at Fort Gibson on the 14th 
of February, 1833, and the supplemental Seminole 
treaty on the 28th of March following, and re- 
ceived at Washington on the 28th of October of 
the same year. The Seminole treaties were rat- 
ified on the 8th and 12th of April, 1834. From 
this statement of facts, it will be seen that the 
treaty of 1832 might have been ratified in 1832, 
and an appropriation been made provisionally for 
its execution in 1833. The condition precedent 
was tobe fulfilled by an act on the part of the 
Seminoles, and required no subsequent assent on 
our part. On these facts I submit, as an opening 
argument apene the validity of the treaty, an ex- 
tract from the letter of General Eaton, of the 8th 
of March, 1835, which has been read: 

‘[ have received your letter, with its inclosures, rela- 
tive to removing the Seminole Indians, under the prayisions 
of the treaty of 1832, but which was not ratified until 1834. I 

y you, does not this circumstance raise a doubt whether, 
y strict rule, the treaty can be considered valid and bind- 
ing? Our Indian compacts must be construed and con- 
trolled by the rules which civilized people practice, because, 
in all our actious with them, we have put the treaty-making 
machinery in operation, precisely in the same way, and to 
the same extent, that it is employed with the civilized Pow- 
ers of Europe. The rule practiced upon by us has been, 





time, or ina reasonable time. W 

was ceded, in 1819, the Cortes failed to exchange ratifica- 
tions within the prescribed time, and afterwards, at a sub- 
sequent session, it was assented to by the Spanish Cortes. 
The sense of this Government was, that the first ratifica- 
tion made by the Senate was inoperative, and again the sub- 
ject was submitted by Mr. Monroe for the action and ap- 
proval of the Senate. Thisa to me to be a precedent 
that runs parallel with this Indian compact. It says, one 
third shall remove the first year, viz: as early as practicable 
in 1833; and one third in the next, and the next, 1834-35. 
Now, until 1834, when the ratification took place, the treaty 
was a dead letter. Itisin their power now to plead, and 
say, we were ready in 1833-34; and, hearing nothing of 
your determination, we had a right to suppose you did not 


and is, that the ratification shall take place either within 
an hen Florida 


| 
| 
} 
} 


| 








With civili nations, | think the plea would 


of it.”” 


In consequence of this letter, the subject was 
referred to the Attorney General, whose opinion 
I now present to the committee: 


Arrorney Generan’s Orrice, March 26, 1835. 

Sir: In your letter of the 2ist instant, after inclosing to 
me a communication of Governor Eaton, in which he sug- 
gests doubts concerning the validity of the treaty with the 
Seminole Indians, concluded on the 9th of May, 1832, and 
ratified on the 9th of April, 1834, in consequence of the 
delay which took place in the ratification, you requested 
my Opinion upon the validity of the treaty, and upon the 
right of the United States to remove these Indians in the 
years 1835, 1836, and 1837. 

There is certainly great force in the suggestions made by 
Governor Eaton; and as the Government, in its relations 
with the Indians, is necessarily obliged to become, for all 
practical purposes, its own interpreter and judge, it is under 
the highest obligation to make no claim under the treaty, 


|| and to set up no construction of its terms, which are not 


fairly authorized by its sense and spirit. And if it can be 
shown that a materia! change of circumstances, connected 
with the question‘of removal, had actually occurred during 
the period which elapsed between the signing and ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, then it is plain that the Indians can no 
longer be held to it, unless by some act since its ratification 
they have recognized and affirmed its validity. In the 
present case, as no time was limited for the ratification of 
the treaty; as the supplemental articles of the 28th March 
1833, treated it as yetin existence, although not then ratified 
by the President and Senate; and as no material change 
of circumstances is suggested, I think it must be deemed a 


If the treaty be valid, the particular intent to remove in 
1833, 1834, and 1835, must yield to the general engagement 
to remove in three years from the ratification; and the 
same provision must be made for the unforeseen case which 
has now arisen, which was expressly made for the case 
anticipated. It was evidently the understanding and the 
design of the parties that the removal should commence 
with the year following the ratification, and that the tribes 
should remove in about equal proportions during that and 
the two following years ; eae ened they are now to be 
removed in the years 1835, 1836, and 1837. 

B. F. BUTLER. 


I take it for granted that the Attorney General 
has made the best of his case; and, with great 
deference, I will now proceed to examine the 
reasons on which it is founded. 

Ist. ‘‘ As no time was limited for the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty.’’ But the time for the com- 
mencement of its execution was fixed. The Sem- 
inoles are to commence their removal in 1833. 
This could not be obligatory on the Seminoles, 
unless the treaty was also obligatory on the 
United States—unless the treaty was ratified. It 
was undoubtedly contemplated, at the time of its 
being signed, that it would have been ratified in 
1832. It was proper that it should have been 
so done. The stipulations on both sides were 
settled. All that remained to be done was to be 
done by the separate act of the Seminoles; it re- 
quired no assent on our part. Why should they 
be asked to do that act before we had said that, 
when done, it should be final? But, before the 
ratification, the act of the Seminoles conferred no 
obligation on us to ratify the treaty. Had it been 
immediately ratified, the Seminole delegation 
must, if they wished to hold us to the treaty, have 
done the act required in season to have com- 
menced the removal in 1833. If it was their fault 
that the act was not performed in time to com- 
mence before 1835, they could not hold us to the 
treaty, but on condition that they all removed in 
that year. They could not avail themselves of 
their own delay. The Attorney General seems 
wholly to overlook the consideration, that we 
might and ought, immediately, during the session 
of Congress, when the treaty was returned, to 
have ratified it. But the delay of 1834 is solely 
imputable to our own neglect. The supplemental 
treaty was received in September, 1833, and no 
appropriation was made to carry it into effect 
during 1834. The principle of the Attorney Gen- 
eral has no limit. If two years of the period of 
the execution might elapse, why not the three, 
or ten years? s 

2d. ** As the supplemental articles of the 28th 
of March, 1833, treated it as yet.in existence, 
although not then ratified by the President and 
Senate.’’ Is it probable that the Seminole dele- 
gation knew whether it was ratified or not, or 
the effect of aeons as an existing treaty? If 
they considered it had been ratified » then they 
must have considered that the supplemental treaty 
made it binding; but would their considering one 
way or the other impose an obligation on the 
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United States to ratify it? The signing the sup- 
plemental articles, then, did not make it binding | 
on us or them. | 

3d. ‘* As no material change of circumstances | 
is suggested.’’ And who was there to suggest 
it? It was an ex parte hearing. The Seminoles 
had no delegation there to make suggestions. | 
The only thing before the Attorney General | 
seems to have been General Eaton’s letter and | 
the treaty. But considering this a treaty between | 
two nations, admitting we have taken upon our- 
selves to be bur own interpreters on questions of 
construction, are we entitled also to take upon 
ourselves to be the exclusive judges of the situa- 
tion of the Seminoles? Had not they at least an 
equal right to jadge of their own condition? | 
They certain! had the best means of judging. 
They required no suggestions. They had this | 
right; they exercised it; and of their determin- | 
ation we were informed before the ratification of 
the treaty—so well informed of it that, as I shall 
show hereafter, it was then in contemplation that 
it might be necessary to use force to compel its | 
execution. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not yet done with the 
opinion of the Attorney General. I shall now 
rely upon it as an authority to show that the 
treaty was not obligatory upon the Seminoles. 
I shall show that “a material change of circum- 
stances,’’ connected with the question of removal, 
had actually occurred during the period which | 
elapsed between the signing and satihention of the 
treaty. 

What, sir, was the situation, or rather, what 
were the ‘* cireumstances’’ of the Seminoles when | 
this treaty was signed? They were living sepa- | 
rate from the Creeks; they had had, from 1802 | 


up to that time, a period of thirty years’ undis- || 


turbed possession of the negroes taken by them | 
from the citizerjs of Georgia. The claim of the 
peete of Georgia was quieted by the Creek treaty 
»efore mentioned, of 1821. Since that time, the 
Creeks had set up no claim to them. No objec- 
tion against the reurtion of the Creeks and Semi- 
noles, according to their former condition, existed, | 


or was known to exist, on the part of the Creeks. || 


Under this state of things the treaty was signed; 
and it was signed on the basis of the continuance 
of this state of things, that the Seminoles should, 
as a separate band be reunited to, and form a 
component part of the Creek nation, as one peo- 
ple. But what was the situation of the Semi- 
noles? What were their ‘‘ cireumstences’’ when 
the treaty was ratified, April 8, 1834? In the 
mean time, two material circumstances, or rather, 
a change of two material circumstances, had oc- 
curred: 

1. The Creeks had set up aclaim to the negroes 
and their descendants, taken by the Seminoles 
from the people of Georgia prior to 1802, under 
the pretense that, on the payment of the $250,000 
under the treaty of 1821, they became the prop- 
erty of the Creek nation, of which the Seminole 
band wasa part. This has been already suffi- 
ciently explained. To the Seminoles it was no 
consolation that the claim was unjust; for 

2. The Creeks east had refused to sanction the | 
agreement of the Creeks west, allowing to the 
Seminoles a separate location. This was, in ef- 
fect, a refusal on the part of the Creeks to reunite | 
with the Seminoles. No, sir, they would not re- 
unite, but insisted on an amalgamation. It was 
certain that an amulgamation would subject this 
claim to the decision of the Creek council, from 
which the Seminoles had nothing to. hope. Sir, 
this was no pretense. The objection was taken 
in geod faith. You have the opinion of General | 
Eaton that it was the essential cause of their un- 
willingness to go at all. 

The materiality of thischange of circumstances 
is manifest; it was the essential cause of the re- | 
luctance of the Seminoles to emigrate. In fine, | 
it rendered the execution of the treaty imprac- | 








ticable, consistently with the just rights of the || 


treaty, that treaty would not have been made. 
These objections were communicated to our 
Government, as I have before stated, prior to the 
ratification of the treaty; and so important were 
they then deemed, that General Thompson, in 
his report of the Ist of January, 1834, recom- 
mended *‘ the policy of conclusively quieting the 


Seminoles; and had it existed at the date of the | 
| 
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| Creek claims, so as to leave those Indians (the 
| Seminoles) forever at rest upon the subject.’ 

| Iwill here remark, that General Thompson, 
| in a subsequent letter, suggests a doubt as to the 


|| construction of the treaty of 1832, whether it 
|| gave to the Seminoles the right to a separate loca- 


tion, or obliged them to amalgamate. He gave 
to it the former construction, though he thought 
it susceptible of the latter. But we shall be 
laced in this dilemma: if the latter construction 
e adopted, the location was void, as made con- 
trary tothe treaty; if the former, then we are 
met by the refusal of the Creeks east; and in both 
we are met by the fact of a material change of 
circumstances between the signing and the rati- 
fication. 

On the case now made, claim the authority 
of the opinion of the Attorney General as de- 
cisive against the validity of the treaty—* unless, 
by some act since its ratification, they have rec- 
ognized and affirmed its validity.’’ But the Sec- 
retary of War, in his communication of the 25th 
of May, this day laid on our tables, takes a new 
ground, with a view of making a case within 
this exception. I did not expect it; yet I am 
prepared to meet it. Referring to a transaction 
of the 23d of April, 1835, he says: 

In obedience to the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 2lst instant, I have the honor to state that 
| this Department has not received any information since my 

report of the 9th of February, to the Senate, in answer to 
| their resolution of February 3d, showing the causes that 
induced the Seminole Indians to commence hostilities, so 
| far as they were known here. The abstract is contained in 
| the report I have the honor to inclose ; and I beg leave, in 
addition, to state that it will appear, by reference thereto, 
and to the document submitted with it to the Senate, that 
the complaints of the Seminole Indians were investigated 
by General Clinch, General Thompson, and Lieutenant 
Hagris ; and that, ona full consideration of the whole mat- 
| ter in open council, an arrangement was made to the mu- 


tual satisfaction of the parties, which was in the following 
terms: 


‘* We, the undersigned chiefs and sub-chiefs of the Semi- 
| nole tribe of Indians, do hereby, for ourselves and for our 
| people, voluntarily acknowledge the validity of the treaty 
between the United States and the Seminole nation of In- 
| dians, made and concluded at Payne’s Landing, on the 
| Ocklewaha river, on the 9th of May, 1832, and the treaty 
between the United States and the Seminole nation of In- 
| dians, made and concluded at Fort Gibson, on the 28th day 
of March, 1833, by Montford Stokes, H. L. Ellsworth, and 
J. F. Schermerhorn, commissioners on. the part of the 
United States, and the delegates of the said nation of Sem- 
inole Indians on the part of the said nation; and we, the 
said*chiefs and sub-chiefs, do, for ourselves and for our 
| people, freely and fully assent to the above recited treaties, 
| in all their provisions and stipulations. 
| Done in council at the Seminole agency, this 23d day 
of April, 1835.” [Signed by sixteen chiefs and sub-chiefs.] 
| When I said that the Secretary had taken a 
| new ground, I did not mean to be understood that 
| these articles were now for the first time pub- 
| lished; they were inserted in the answer to the 
eall of the Senate of the 9th February. But this 
is the first declaration, in form, that they were 
relied on by the Executive as a confirmation of 
| the treaty, or that any obligation whatever was 
intended to be inferred from them. 

Passing by the question whether this act, on 
the face of it, committed the Seminole ‘tribe, I 
will now proceed to state to the committee the 
circumstances under which it was executed; and 
here, too, I shall confine myself to our own story, 
as recorded in the War Office. 

On the 22d April, 1835, a council of the Semi- 
nole chiefs was assembled by General Clinch 
and £aptain Harris, of the Army, and General 
| Thompson, the removing agent. Prior to this 
| they had been informed of the determination of 
| the Seminoles, with few exceptions, not to exe- 
| cute the treaty; and orders had been given to 
|General Clinch to execute it by military force. 
| An account of the proceedings at this council is 
| given in the joint letter of the 24th of April. 
| On the first day of the council General Clinch 
| said to the Seminoles— 


— 





| “The time of expostulation had passed; that, already, 
| too much had been said, and nothing had been done ; thatthe 
| influence of the agents of Government, their — of per- 
| suasion and argument, had been exhausted, in public 

councils and in private interviews, to induce them todo 
right; that we had lingered long enough in the performance 
of our duties to have averted, had they been willing, the 
evils that threatened their foolish resistance to the fulfill- 
ment of pledges solemnly made by them; and that now it 
was time toact. He had been sent here to enforce the 
treaty ; he had warriors enough to do it ; and he would do it. 
It was the question now, whether they would go of their 
own accord, or go br force.*? 
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With this, they were told they might depart: 
and until morning was given them to thi Part, 
whekitdeiwedide. m to think upon 


*¢ In the course of the morning, eight prinei 
their assent to abide by the sinalahone ee ue at 
remained opposed to it.’? + 


Micanopy was absent. 


‘¢ General Thompson had upon the first intimation 

council of this day, of furtber sonletcaee on the ie ~ 
chiefs, demanded of the chief Jumper whether Mic: 
(by whom he knew the movements of a number of them to 
be controlled) intended to abide by the treaty or not? And 
when Jumper finally confessed that he,was authorized to 
say that Micanopy did not, he (Thompson) promptly de- 
clared that he no longer considered Micanopy a chief: that 
his name should be struck from the council of the nation; 
that he should treat all who acted like him in the like man. 
ner; and that he would neither acknowledge nor do busi. 
ness with him or with any other, as a chiet, who did not 
honestly comply with the terms of his engagements ; that 
the door was, however, still open to them, if they wished 
to act honestly. 

** In consequence of this, the names of the five 


chiefs [Micanopy not present) were struck from the couneil 
of the nation.” 


All this preceded the signing of the agreement; 
and under this threat and this act the articles were 
signed. If anenemy be in arms, force may compel 
the conquered to submit to any terms the conqueror 
may dictate; but, sir, what can be said of this as 
a transaction between a civilized—a powerful na- 
tion—and a smal! band of Indians, with whom 
we were at peace, and who then dared to claim 
what they now dare to defend? Sir, between 
civilized nations it could not exist a moment. But 
what do you think the Government said of this 
transaction? They rebuked their agent for break- 
ing the five chiefs; they acknowledged that the 
assent of the chiefs to the articles was the effect 
of the menace. But what was said of that menace? 
I will not rely on witnesses; I shall sustain myself 
only by the record; and here itis. The acting 
Secretary of War, on the 20th of May, 1835, in 
reply to it, says: 

‘* From your report, it appears that eight of the principal 
chiefs have signified, in writing, their determination to 
abide by all the stipulations of the treaties of Payne's 
Landing and Fort Gibson, and that five of the principal 
chiefs refused to acknowledge them. The assent of the 
chiefs is to be attributed, it would seem, to the declaration 
of General Clinch—that, if they declined to remove volun- 
tarily, they would be removed by force. The President 


approves of this declaration, upon a full consideration of 
the circumstances under which it was made.” 


And what are those circumstances? 


“The Seminoles had trifled sufficiently long with the 
most solemn treaty obligation, to which they had, in the 
first instance, acceded, with a full understanding of their 
character, and the consequences of which they had had, 


during three years, full opportunity to perceive and appre- 
ciate.”’ 
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And this is not all. Mr. Thompson, in his 
letter of the 18th June, in reply, states that this 
declaration had been before repeated, under the 
authgity of the Department. Such was the 
arrangement in open council, which, it is alleged, 
was made to the mutual satisfaction of the parties! 

Il. That the Government has attempted to 
enforce the treaty in violation of its own con- 
struction. . : 

The construction to which I refer is contained 
in the Attorney General’s opinion—that the Sem- 
inoles were to be removed in the years 1835, 
1836, and 1837, instead of the years stipulated in 
the treaty. In violation of this construction, the 
Government have insisted to the Seminoles that 
they should all remove in the year 1835. General 
Thompson, in his letter of the 28th October, 1834, 
states that he told the Seminoles, ‘I have come 
from the President to tell you’’—** that you must 
prepare to remove by the time the cold weather 
of the winter shall have passed away.” The 
proposition was eral. No intimation was 
given that they were to be allowed a longer ume. 
~~ Tn accordance with the principles of the sub- 
sequent opinion of the Attorney General, the 
Secretary of War wrote to General Thompson, 
distinctly stating that the part of the Seminoles 
required by the treaty to remove in 1833 should 
remove in 1835; and the plain inference from this 
letter was, that the remainder should remove in 
1836-37. General Thompson, in his letter of the 
28th December, states that this letter was read in 
council to. the Seminoles. But how was it under- 
stood by the Ropeesetee Was t sande the —_ 
of aay proposition 0, sir; the language 
them minibp ans as had been held to them in 
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: 1 46 It is left to their free choice, in the fi | Sal s |! ehei 
October. nen a one en) - tend uae but after that choice is fully ‘nd freely make: and they have | thei 
» exp od of which. be obligated themselves to ren.ove, the Government will em- 
siderations as >on aroun be ie 5 » HOW~ || ploy the necessary measures to enforce their removal.” 
ever, tay o as ore aescngh I sndenaa In the council of the 23d of April, the Seminoles 
x ee . 
what I had told them before, that they would be tthe a yon neal, go a the West; your 
lled by force to remove, if they did not do ather the President will compel you togo.’? The 
cot ly.’ &c. In his letter of the 27th Jan- talk of the Secretary of War of the Novem- 
coda t, Ewing he states, ‘‘1 have heretofore ber, 1834, says, ** The President has directed a |) 
en ?] subenitted to the Secretary of War some |} POdy of soldiers to be sent into your country.”” {| 
— why the Indians should cs csmavel ait | This letter was preceded by General Thompson’s | 
re he same time, by water.”? And finally, on the letter, (of the 28th October,) saying that ‘a full | 
att M . General Clinch utates to the Adiu- || View of all the circumstances leaves me without 
oy Sa st In all the communications I ro | doubt that these deluded pects are determined 
had with the chiefs, I have held out the idea | t© Fesist the execution of the treaty. 


NT 
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r removal by force. It was now, sir, no longer 
| a question of menace. It was a question of war— 
| of the employing a military force to execute a 
| treaty. I characterize the act by the term ay oe 
| to it by General Eaton in advance. In his letter 
| of the 8th of March he says, in reference to the 
| execution of the treaty, ** the employing a mili- 
| tary force will be an act of war, ana”? further, 
**the Indians will embody and fight in their de- 
fense.”’ Our military force, consisting of twelve 
companies, immediately concentrated; and, on 
|| the 23d, a corps of two hundred men attempted 

to march through what might then be called the 
| enemy’s country. Thus, we had marched a mili- 
| tary force into their country, for the purpose, re- 


that, as the three years stipulated in the treaty || 


were about expiring, the whole nation would be 
required to remove this s ring.”’ 


he President’s talk of the 16th of February, || 
1835, is also in accordance with the opinion of 


the Attorney General, that the Seminoles were 
entitled to the years 1835, 1836, 1837, in which 
to remove. ‘ ; 

It appears, from the joint letter of Clinch, 
Thompson, and Harris, of the 24th April, 1835, 
that this talk was read in council on the 22d. 
And how, too, was this understood by the Semi- 
noles? Was it made the basis of any proposi- 
tion? It was not. This, sir, is the proper place 
to notice the residue of the statement of the Sec- 
retary of War of the 25th May last—that “‘ the 
officers charged with the arrangement of this 
affair, [the arrangement of the 23d’ of April, 
16354) then made an agreement with the Indians, 
by which they were all to be removed during the 
succeeding January. These proceedings were 
approved by the President, and the matter was 
considered as definitely and satisfactorily ar- 
ranged;”” and that ‘‘ whatever they [the objec- 
tions to removal] were, the above agreement put 
an end to them, and left to the Seminoles but 
one course to pursue, which was an entire removal 
in January, 1836.”? 

The committee will call to mind 'the occurrences 
in the council of the 22d and 23d of April, when 
it is alleged this agreement was made. It opened 
with the declaration of General Clinch, that 
*‘ now was the time to act; that he had been sent 
here to enforce the treaty; that he had warriors 
enough to do it, and he would do it. It was the 
question now, whether they would go of their 
own accord, or go by force.”? That, until morn- 
ing, time was given them to think of it; that, in 
the morning, the names of five opposing chiefs 
were stricken from the council of 4 nation; and 
that, under this menace of instant force, the eight 
chiefs signed what has been called ‘‘ the arrange- 
ment to the mutual satisfaction of both parties.’’ 
This arrangement purported merely to be an 
assent to the stipulation of the treaty. It was 
silent as to the time of removal. From what, 
then, is the assent of the chiefs to remove in Jan- 
uary inferred? I again refer to our own story: 

“The friendly chiefs, whilst assenting to go, begged they 
Might not be hurried away; they did not expect to go this 
year; the season was far advanced, and they wanted time 
to gather their crops, and settle their little business.’’ 

Sir, they begged for a reprieve from the imme- 
diate execution of the sentence, and that reprieve 
was granted. The letter states: 

“Under these circumstances, we deemed it our duty to 
Say to the friendly chiefs that we would give their people 
until the first of ber to reap their crops, and to com- 
plete their preparations ; ‘but that, as soon after that time 
as we could make ourselves ready, every Indian in Florida 
would be started upon his journey to the new country.” 

Such is the agreement which it is now insisted 
putan end to the objections of the Indians to their 
anes and left ers but one a, a 

entire removal in January, 1836. e prop- 
osition was ever made by our fora yemoeal 
in 1835-36-37, other than { have stated, I have not 
been able to find the record of it. 

Ili. The Government have attempted to exe- 
tit by an act of war, be 


No. 37 


| remove you by force. 


On the 24th November, 1834, orders were given 
to mareh troops to Forts Brooke and King, and 
for General Clinch to codperate with them. 

On the 28th December, General Thompson says 
that, at the council of the 26th, ‘‘ I repeated what 
I had told them before, that ner would be com- 
pelled by force to remove, should they not do su 
willingly.’’ 

On the 27th of January, 1835, General Thomp- 


son suggested to the Department that the military || 


force in Florida was insufficient. 

In the President’s talk of the 16th February, 
1835, the Indians were told, ‘‘I have ordered a 
large military force to be sent among you,”’ &c., 
&c. ‘Listen to the voice of friendahip—you 
will go quietly; but should you listen to bad birds 


that are fying about you, and refuse to remove, | 


I have then directed the commanding officer to 


This will be done,”’ &c. 

On the 8th 
General Clinch to delay the execution of the 
orders until he should receive an answer to his 
letter to the Secretary of War of that date. 

On the 26th March, the Attorney General gave 
his opinion; and on the 14th of April the Secre- 
tary of War wrote to General Clinch: 


“If they (the Seminoles] all be willing to remove this 
year, it will certainly be better to remove them; but, in that 
cast, let a written agreement be drawn up, stating the rea- 
sons of the delay, their entire readiness to remove by the 
time, and go in a body, and by such route as you and Gen- 
eral Thompson shall think best for them, and most econom- 
ical to the Government. But if they are opposed to this, 
and will generally agree quietly to remove by the Ist of 
March, or as soon as arrangements can be made, they may 
be suffered to remain until that time. Should the Semi- 


noles, however, peremptorily decline to pledge themselves || 


peaceably to remove next season, you will then proceed to 
carry into effect the instructions heretofore given.” 

This order produced the menace of Clinch, in 
the council of the 22d of April, ‘‘ that he had 
warriors enough,” &c., &c. 

On the 20th May, the Secretary of War, in 
reply to their joint letter of the 24th, wrote to 
Ricans Clinch, and Harris, (referring to the 
letter above, of the 14th of April): 

‘Tf, as stated in that letter, the Indians will generally 
agree quietly to remove by the time you have designated, 
and will signify their agreement in writing in the manner 
therein pointed out, no objections will be made to the post- 
ponement. But the Indians must understand that their 
removal will be enforced in conformity with the treaty.” 

About the 3d of June, Powell, (Deostes) one of 
the most bold, daring, and intrepid chiefs in his 
nation, on account of his insolence, was put in 
irons—put an Indian chief in irons! On his re- 
lease, he appeared friendly. Who that knows 
the en character could rely on such appear- 
ance 

The next unfortunate occurrence was on the 
18th June, when seven white men, meeting five 
Indians, took away their rifles, flogged four of 
them with cowhides, and, other Indians coming 
to their relief, a fight ensued, in which three 
white men were wounded, and one Indian was 
killed. Our officer demanded the Indian aggressors, 
and, what is more extraordinary, they were de- 
livered up. 

On the llth of August, the Seminoles killed a 
soldier, while carrying the mail, in retaliation for 
the Indian killed y the whites, and declared 
themselves satisfied. This was regarded in its 
proper light by our officer—as a mere act of re- 
taliatio 


n. 

On the 30th of November, the Seminoles killed 
one of their chiefs, who had been friendly to 
their emigration; and immediately all the friend! 
Indians, to the number of four or five hundred, 
fled to Fort Brooke for eS. This act was 
deemed decisive that Indians would resist 


arch, Governor Eaton requested | 





peatedly declared to the Seminoles, of removing 


|| them by force; and thus was the act of war com- 


| pleted before a single hostile act was committed 
| by the Seminoles. The Seminoles, fulfilling the 
| prediction of General Eaton, ** embodied and 
| fought in their defense;’’ and the fate of the un- 
| fortunate Dade was told by only three of his men. 
| Here I leave the war at itscommencement. How 
| the battle has fared since, I leave to others to say. 
It is proper, however, and it is just, to say that 


|| the Administration here must necessarily judge 


| of the state of things in Florida through the rep- 
| resentations of their agents on the spot; that, 
| from the first question of the execution of the 


| treaty, all our officers and agents there strongly 
| recommended the execution of the treaty by a 
|| military force; and, so far as it was intended to 
| produce an effect as a menace, though a policy 
| of a doubtful character, it might, in a just cause, 


be excused, if not justified. But if the question 
I have asked, Is our quarrel just? be answered 
in the negative, we must stand as the aggressors, 
without cause and without justification. 

But take it for granted that the treaty was oblig- 
atory, and that we had only insisted on its just 
execution; the question then arises, has the Ex- 
ecutive the power to execute a treaty by an act 
of war? Itis the duty of the President to take 
| care that the laws be faithfully executed, but by 

such means, and by such oa , as the Constitu- 
tion or the laws have provided To Congress 
it belongs to make all laws necessary and proper 
for the execution of the special grants conferred 
| on Congress, and of all other powers vested by 
the Constitution in the Government of the United 
| States, or in any Department or officer thereof. 
| The execution of a treaty by force, or attempting 
to obtain satisfaction by force, is virtually an act 
of war; and this power is vested in Congress 
alone. 

In regard to our own citizens, treaties are the 
supreme law of the land, and are executed as 
such; but, as between the parties, they are mat- 

| ters of compact, in which each party judges for 

itself, and seeks its remedies under the laws of 
nations; and the exclusive right which we have 
assumed to judge for both parties, defines our 
power but not our right. This, however, cannot 
change the character of treaties with the Indian 
tribes, and reduce them from compacts to laws. 

The action of the Executive, in the cases of the 
Seminoles and the Creeks, though directly oppo- 
site, is within the same principle. In the case of 
the Seminoles, an attempt was made to execute 
a treaty by an act of war. In the case of the 





| Creeks, the attempt is to violate a treaty by an 
| act of the same character. 
| { forbear to comment on a variety of minor con- 


siderations which may have had an influence in 
favor of or against the voluntary removal of the 
Seminoles, or in adding to the excitement pro- 
duced by the principal factsin the case—the desire 
of the whites to retain or to purchase their slaves, 
and to obtain their lands per fas aut nefas, operat- 
ing on the one hand to obstruct their removal, and 
on the other to induce their immediate removal 
by force. ; 

What, Mr. Chairman, may be, if not the prob- 
able, the possible effect of the adoption of the 
amendment of the committee? It will be con- 
sidered by the Executive as an ority, asa 
warrant for the removal of the whole Creek na- 
tion by force. Is there not danger that it may 
excite the whole nation, or a large e ponioe, to 
make common cause with the Semi tay 
will take courage from their success. They will, 
to use the language of General Eaton, ‘‘ take up 
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the tomahawk in despair.’’ It may be a war to 
them of extermination, and to us of great peril. 
What are your present relations with the Chero- 
kees—a tribe which, since your first treaty with 
them, has never taken the scalp of a white man— 
a tribe which has borne and forborne? But, sir, 
have you done anything of late calculated to pro- 
long that forbearance? Sir, I learn from a publi- 
cation in the Globe, that we have lately made a 
treaty with them, by which we have fulfilled our 
longing desires of acquiring a cession of all their 
lands. I learn, also, from other sources, that 
this treaty has been made with one tenth of the 
tribe, against the remonstrance of the remainder. 
W hat state of feeling will grow out of this, it is 
impossible to say. hope, sir, they will acqui- 
esce in the treaty, if not in its justice, fully be- 
lieving that, ae circumstanced, their happiness 
will be promoted by their removal. But, sir, they 
will judge for themselves. The force of the In- 
dians east of the Mississippi is competent to do 
much mischief. In a war, which may become a 
war of extermination, is it wise to provoke new 
enemies to ‘‘ raise the tomahawk in despair?”’ 
You may probably rate the force of the Semi- 
noles at one thousand five hundred; the Creeks at 
three thousand five hundred; the Cherokees at 
three thousand; the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
and others that are vagrant remnants of tribes, at 
two thousand more—a force of ten thousand war- 
riors. The modern Indian wars of the South are 
not of the character of those of Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, of former days. Then, on ke 
attack, the settlers flew to the rescue: now, gir, 
the flight is in any other direction. Causes over 
which individuals, perhaps, have no control, have 
given an entire different character to our defense. 
And is there no danger that an Indian war may 
connect itself with a war of another character? 
Sir, those who are the most interested will judge 
in what scale to place these apprehensions. I 
trust in God they may never become realities. 

But what is proposed to be done with the In- 
dians? To remove them with all their hostile 
feelings—to remove whipped Indians to the west 
of the Missouri and Arkansas, and plant them 
there! What have you gained, but to change 
the scene, and increase your danger? You place 
them there to excite the surrounding tribes to 
war on your whole western frontier—tribes who 
can bring into the battle thirty thousand warriors, 
and sustain them, too. sey can choose their 
point of attack and retreat at pleasure, where you 
cannot follow, to return to the attack in some 
other quarter—tribes, too, which can be supplied 
with arms bya neighboring nation, which is not, 
perhaps, now in the best state of feelings towards 
you. Grant, that these are mere possible dangers; 
yet, should we not be put on our guard even 
sane remote contingencies? Why should we 
add further cause for increasing the hostilities 
which now exist? Why continue even these 
hostilities, if they can be avoided? Must we con- 
tinue the Seminole war for another campaign ? 
What new laurels are to be won? It is se me gy 
it practicable to end the war without further 
slaughter? Sir on this subject I rely entirely on 
the opinions of those better acquainted with the 
character of the southern Indians than myself; 
and, from the opinions of those entitled to con- 
fidence, { am satisfied that it is practicable, and 
that while our army is in summer quarters, the 
war might be ended. The experiment is worth 
the attempt; if we fail, nothing is lost. 

I cannot but recur to the period when the sys- 
tem of removal commenced; when the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bexi] introduced the bill 
of 1830. Predictions were then made, which 
were treated as impossibilities; but, sir, they will 
soon be a part of our recorded history. 
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Tatianassen, March 8, 1835. 

Sir: I have received your letter, with its inclosures, 
relative to removing the Seminole Indians, under the - 
visions of the treaty of 1832, but which was not ed 
until 1834, I pray, you, does not this circumstance raise 
a doubt whether, by strict rule, the treaty can be considered 
valid and binding? Our Indian com must be construed 
and be controled by the rules which civilized people prac- 
tice; because, in all our actions with them, we have put 
the treaty-making machinery in operation precisely in the 
same way, and to the same extent, that it is employed with 
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the civilized Powers of Europe. The rule practiced upon 
by us has been, and is, that the ratification shall take place 
within either an agreed time or in a reasonable time. 


When Florida was ceded, in 1819, the Cortes failed to 


exchange ratifications within the prescribed time, and 
afterwards, at a su 
the Spanish Cortes. The sense of this Government was, 
that the first ratification made by the Senate was inop- 
erative ; and the subject was submitted, by Mr. Mon- 
roe, for the action and approval of the Senate. isa 

to me to be a precedent which runs parallel with this Indian 
compact. It says, one third shall remove the first year, 
viz: as early as practicable in 1833, and one third in the 
next and the next, 1834, and ’35. Now, until 1834, when 
the ratification took place, the treaty was a dead letter. It 
is in their power now to plead, and to say we were ready 
in 1833 and 734, and, hearing nothing of your determination, 
we had a right to suppose that you did not mean to stand 
by the treaty, and accordingly our minds have changed. 
With civilized nations, I think the plea would be available ; 
and if so, the Indian should have the benefit of it. 

Were these people willing voluntarily to remove, (though 
such seems not to be the case,) the whole difficulty would 
be cured, and no evil could arise. But as military force is 
about to be resorted to, it is material that the Government, 
before making such appeal, be satisfied that right and justice 
are on their side; and that they are not engaged in the exe- 
cution of a treaty which, if void,is no part of the law of the 
land. I feel so strongly the force of these objections, and 
am so desirous that General Jackson shall avoid everything 
of supposed error, that I shall to-day, unauthorized as Iam, 
write to General Clinch, and request him not to act with 

force, until he shall hear again from you. This he may 
probably do; and hence the propriety of your considering 
my suggestion, and advising him a8 early as possible. 

Should you at Washington, who have books to resort to 
to solve the doubt I have mentioned, come to the conclu- 
sion that it is tenable, why then the subject of the removal, 
and the manner of it, are unnecessary to beexamined. An 
attempt must then be made to go into some new negotiation. 
If there be nothing in the proffered objections, then the 
best mode of starting them away recurs. 

The employing a military force will be an act of war, and 
the Indians will embody and fightin their defense. In this 
event, you will want such an imposing force as shall over- 
awe resistance. ‘The few companies you have ordered will 
not produce this result. They will serve but to begin the 
fight, and to awaken angry feelings; so that, in the sequel, 
the militia will have to be called, which will end inthe 
butchery of these miserable people. Send astrong impos- 
ing regular force, which can be commanded, and prevented 
from doing more than actually is needful to be done; and 
then that force, judiciously acting and forbearing, may do 
much. But send only a handful of men, and difficulties 
will come upon you. 

The next thing will be to have suitable transports of seven 
or eight feet draught, lying at Tampa Bay, well provisioned 
to receive them; for sure as you seek a passage over land, 
they will desert into swamps and elude your pursuits. They 
are afraid to go by land. Bad men will raise up false ac- 
counts; arrest and throw them in jail, whereby to enforce 
payment. The fate of their chief (Blunt) last year at New 
Orleans, they fear will be theirs. Taking them by water to 
the Mississippi river, and there placing them in boats, with 
positive orders not to land or stop at any town or city, will 
prevent this disturbance to them. In three or four days the 
voyage can be made from Tampa Bay to the Balize, at a 
much reduced cost to what a land travel aorthwardly would 
amount to. 

There is another difficulty in the minds of these people, 
and it is this: a separate tract out of the Creek lands has 
been set apart for their homes. There is a ratified treaty 
in your office, made by Generals Stokes, Ellsworth, and 
Schermerhorn, with the Creeks, which authorizes the Sem- 
inole location. While negotiating with the Indians last 
year, at Washington, I understood the Creeks discovered 
this act, and had sent word to the Seminole bands that, 
while they were willing to receive them in their limits as a 
portion of their nation, they would not suffer them to enjoy 
any separate allotment oftheir soil. This, too, has intimi- 
dated them, and I dare say is the essential cause of their 
reluctance to go off. To cure this, either the Creeks west 
should be gotten to say that the allotment made shall be for 
the exclusive separate use of the Florida Indians; or the 
latter should be prevailed upon, for some adequate compen- 
sation, to agree to go and amalgamate with the Creeks. 
Another mode of prevailing on these people to remove, 
would be, to give orders to the troops to prevent them 
from raising corn this year. This is almost as severe a 
remedy as employing your bayonets. But the effect will be 
that towards autumn their necessities will compel them to 
de To go or starve would then be the question. 

neral Thompson was here a few days since, and found 
a letter for him from the Department. He should not be 
addressed here, but at the Seminole agency, distant from 
this place, I believe, one hundred and fifty miles. 

This Indian question of removal is one that should be 
managed with great caution and care, that the enemies in 
Congress, ever ready to find fault, may have no just and 
tenable ground on which to rest their rumors. Tread cau- 
tiously, then. The people here want the lands on which 
they reside, and they will urge a removal, fas aut nefas ; 
and the Big Swamp, which in the treaty is declared to be 
the first of their country to be vacated, is of high repute, and 
it is that on which the eyes of speculators are fixed. But 
whether they shall have it this year or the next, or the next 
thereafter, is of less importance to the country than that 
aot be done calculated to impair the character 


of the Government for justice, and for equitable and fair 
dealing ee the necessity of any removal? 
e 


Presentl ft alone, these Indians will their own 
accord; ee 3 - 
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country. Now, with all your efforts, and the Arm i 
you, they could not be carried off and gotten to their eg 
ern homes before June or July. Then no crop could be 
raised, and for two years they will be without provisions 
The preferred and preferable course, I think, will be to send 
amongst them active and intelligent men, to court them to 
what is right, in the hope that, during the year, their minds 
may be so prepared as to be induced to depart during No- 
vember; at least that they may reach their homes in time 
to raise corn the succeeding year. On the whole, to cop. 
clude a tiresome letter, I offer this advice: avoid the exer. 
cise of force as long as possible, and let it be the nly, the 
last sad alternative; and then let not, by any means’ the 
militia be applied to—they will breed mischief. , 
With great respect, J. H. EATON, 
Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. 
oe —_ 


TALLanassee, March 8, 1835, 

Str: I have received from the Secretary of War a letter 
asking me to su to him any views I might entertain as 
to the removal of the Seminole Indians. Inclosed in his 
communication was a copy of a letter addressed by you to 
the Adjutant General, dated 22d January, 1835; a reply to 
it by the Secretary, of the 16th February ; with a talk from 
the President, also dated 16th February. In reply I have 
offered my opinions freely and frankly ; and, amongst other 
things, suggested whether the treaty of 1832 be not void for 
want of timely ratification. If this be so, it will be unfor- 
tunate that the military force of the country be actively 
employed. 

In my letter I have said: ‘ By the next mail (unauthor- 
ized) I shall write to General Clinch, and suggest to him 
not to employ force towards the removal until he shal) 
again hear from you. He may, perhaps, under all the cir- 


cumstances, accord to my request; and hence the neces. ° 


sity of your speedily informing him of the course he shall 
pursue.”? If, under the orders given, you shall think you 
can practice forbearance until the Secretary is again heard 
from, I shall be glad; because my opinion is there is greater 
safety in the course. But of this you alone are to judge 


under the responsibility of the orders which have been for. 
warded to you. . 
Very respectfully, . J. H. EATON. 


To General D. L. Ciinca. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONTESTED ELECTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. GIDEON HARD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 25, 1836. 


The question being on a motion submitted by him to 
commit the whole case to a Committee of the Whole 
House, with instruction to amend the report of the com- 
mittee, by adding new evidence and resolutions adopted in 
committee, which have not been reported— 


Mr. HARD said the motion he had just sub- 
mitted he hoped would be adopted by the unan- 
imous assent of the House. He could not but 
believe thatevery gentleman who desired a reny 
legal decision of this contested election would, 
when he understood the design of the motion, 

ield it his cordial support. It is intended to 
ring directly before the House, and for its im- 
mediate action, the whole case—not only the ad- 
ditional testimony on our tables, but the several 
legal points and propositions which were decided 
in committee, but which do not appear in the 
majority report. : 
itherto the House has been exclusively en- 
gaged in fruitless debates upon preliminary ques- 
tions, without advancing one step towards a final 
decision. The greatest portion of the time, since 
the report was made, has been consumed in the 
extraordinary and unusual attempt, by the peti- 
tioner’s friends, to introduce counsel on this floor. 
By the kindness of the majority in this House we 
have had three days allowed us, by special ap- 
pointment, to examine and settle all the import- 
ant and constitutional questions involved in this 
contest, and one of these has already been con- 
sumed in the thus far unsuccessful appeal to the 
liberality and justice of the House for the adop- 
tion, upon their legal merits, of the new deposi- 
tions before us. From what has occurred during 
wiscetatesstnengea ot ameenethat ars ooett 
e signs of events that are , 
there appears no probability that the opeak wil 


be sustained. sitting member must prepare 
himself to rest his defense upon the evidence 
already reported, and leave the justice of the 


denial to the decision of the people of the district, 
unless the House can be pre’ _on to adopt 
the course recommended in this motion. To 

rights of the sitting member our time is precious, 


if we may credit » too, emanating 
from the ighest politcal authority in this Hoan 
—suthority which we dare not question. The 
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“of debate on this question, this important 
. ee subject, is about to be closed. 
Yes, sir, to-morrow evening, we are informed, 


yious question will be sprung upon us. 
Phe heeat has been made by some of the most 
influential personages in this Hall—gentlemen 
who control the destinies of legislation here—that 
to-morrow evening will have completed the last 
day of grace in this matter; that then this debate 
must and shall be concluded. I do not allude to 
this menace with an intent to complain, or to 
enter my protest. It would ill become me, humble 
as my influence is here, to act the censor over 
the movements or policy of the majority. They 
have the power in their own hands; the rules of 
this House have pont it there; they have the 
right to use it at discretion, and they must bear 
the responsibility of its abuse. The previous 
question was designed to arrest debate only when 
an abuse of its rights and privileges was threat- 
ened. It never was intended to oe liberal 
and reasonable exercise. The freedom of debate 
js a sacred constitutional prerogative, guarantied 
to every member upon this floor, and cannot be 
abridged by a wanton execution of the rules and 
orders of this House. I have alluded to these 
threats by way of admonition to the minority, 
and to urge the necessity of redeeming time that 
is ours by grace, in bringing this matter imme- 
diately before the House in the manner proposed 
by the motion, in order to take its sense upon 
every distinct proposition separately, that we 
may know, and the people of North Carolina may 
know, upon what principle this case has been 
decided. 

What is the question before us? It is not one 
whose decision 1s confined to the interests of one 
or twoindividuals. It is not one that is circum- 
scribed in its operation by the sole interests of 
the two individuals who are the unfortunate in- 
struments of this controversy. If it were, then 
the error that might result from haste and pre- 
cipitate action, though it might inflict personal 
injustice, would be far less pernicious in its con- 
sequences than is now apprehended. It is nota 

uestion of ordinary moment; it regards the elec- 
tive franchise of the sovereign State of North 
Carolina. Its decision will touch the rights and 
immunities of the whole American people. It 
will affect not only the rights and honor of a seat 
on this floor, but the constitutional rights and 
powers of a sovereign State, and the constitu- 
tional rights and powers of Congress itself. 

While sitting in jadgment upon the qualifica- 
tions and election of one of our peers, each indi- 
vidual occupies a high and fearfully responsible 
station; aati when deciding the question, we are 
acting in the capacity of the highest judicial 
tribunal known to the Constitution, and in settling 
all such disputes we are required to give con- 
struction to the constitution and laws of the 
State immediately interested, the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, and the duties and 
powers of the body to which we belong. How 
important, then, fearfully important, does it be- 
come, that every decision we make should be 
stamped with caution, candor, and patient delib- 
eration. I have been at a loss to comprehend the 
meaning of some honorable gentlemen who have 
denounced, with seemin triumph, all legal forms 
and legal rules; I have Geen shocked, too, with 
the haste and precipitation with which some have 
endeavored to force this case-through. If there 
are any questions which are referred to us, which 
require more care and more thorough and cau- 
tious examination than others, they are those 
which call in question the validity of elections; 
if there are any questions which require distinct- 
iveness and certainty in our decisions, they are 
those which arise on an appeal from the people’s 
decision in the election of their Representatives. 
A proper rogers to the records of our own body, 
and a laudable desire to bestow clearness and in- 
telligence on our proceedings, and a duty we owe 
to those who may succeed us in giving enlight- 
ened authority to our decisions, should prompt 
all of us to aim at judicial order and system. To 
those who esteem go lightly legal forms, I would 
cite the views of one of the ablest jurists and 
constitutional lawyers of this or any other ages 
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one who, I am proud to say, presided, with 
tinguished eredit to himect and honor to the 
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nation, over the highest judicial department of || 


the proud State I have the honor in part to repre-*|| 

sent. I allude to that distinguished personage, 

— Kent, late Chancellor of the State of New 
ork. 

In his elementary discourse upon the consti- || 
tutional privileges and powers of the two Houses || 
of Congress, on that part which relates to the || 
power which each House possesses over the | 
election return and qualifications of its own mem- |, 
bers, he says: : 

*¢ It is requisite to preserve a pure and genuine represent- 
ation, and to control the evils of irregular, corrupt, and 
tumultuous elections; and as each House acts in these || 
cases in a judicial character, its decision, like the decisions 
in any other court of justice, ought to be regulated by 
known principles of law, and strictly adhered to, for the || 
sake of uniformity and certainty.”’ 

This is, indeed, high authority clearly ex- 
pressed. But, sir, we needed no higher authority 
than the experience of the past, to admonish us, 
by the most solemn regard to our constitutional 
duties, to act dispassionately and decide intelli- 
gibly on all questions whose decisions will form 
precedents and become laws for those that may 
succeed us. 

The question before us, then, is one of a judi- 
cial character. It is an appeal, taken from the 
decision of the people of the twelfth congressional 
district of North Carolina. By that decision, in 
August last, they declared, through their legal- 
ized board of canvassers, selected for their intel- 
ligence and integrity, and sworn to fidelity and 
fairness in collecting the’ suffrages and dnalariog 
the result, that James Graham, the sitting mem- 
ber, was duly elected to a seat in the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States. They have furnished him with the highest 
legal and constitutional evidence of such election. 
They have been duly presented to you, sir, and 
you have approved of them, and admitted him to 
a seat on this floor. 

From this decision the pecionet has appealed, 
alleging that he is entitled to the seat, as having 
received a majority of the legal votes in the dis- 
trict. To establish this, he charges that injustice 
has been done him, first, by allowing illegal votes 
to be given to the sitting member; and, second, 
by rejecting legal votes given, and intended for 
him. The sitting member denies his right, and 
contends that a greater number of illegal votes 
has been given for the petitioner than for him. 
This is the issue before us. 

To sustain his complaint, the petitioner has 
furnished evidence, in the form of depositions, 
of three irregularities, as is alleged, in conduct- 
ing the elections: Ist. Illegal votes given the sit- 
ting member; 2d. Legal votes rejected, which 
were tendered for the petitioner; and 3d. Votes 
given for him, illegally stricken from the polls; 
making, in all, as the majority of the committee 
has said, twenty-eight votes, which should be 
deducted from the sitting member’s polls. 
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member been put in issue, or the validity of his 
return questioned, they might have presented a 
question which we could have disposed of with- 
out interfering with the immediate acts of the 
electors, or disturbing the freedom or quiet of the 
elective franchise. But when we dispute the elee- 
tion of the incumbent, we enter upon a fearful 
task; we take issue with the people themselves; 
and when we declare void the election, then do 
we reverse the decision of freemen acting under 
high constitutional guarantees; and oaleen our 
decisions are based upon sound and known prin- 


| ciples of law, we act in defiance of their expressed 


will, and in violation of our constitutional guides. 

The second section of the first article of the 
same Constitution further provides, ‘that the 
os of electors for a Representative in 

ongress shall be the same as is required for the 
electors of a member of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature.’? What shall constitute, 
therefore, the specific qualifications for electors 


| for a member of Congress in North Carolina, it 
| is left to the constitution and laws of that State 


to regulate. By the eighth section of the consti- 
tution of the State of North Carolina, it is pro- 
vided ‘‘ that all freemen of twenty-one years of 
age, who have been inhabitants of any one county 
within the State twelve months immediately pre- 
ceding*the day of election, and shall have paid 
— taxes, shall be entitled to vote for a mem- 

r of the House of Commons in the county where 


| he resides,’’ the House of Commons being the 


most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 
In this section will be found enumerated all the 
qualifications necessary to constitute a legal voter 
in that State, viz: Ist. Residence in the county at 
the time of voting; 2d. Residence in the State 
twelve months preceding the election; 3d. He 
must be twenty-one years of age; and 4th. He 
must have paid public taxes. A difference of 
opinion exists among gentlemen of the delegation 
from North Carolina, on this floor, in regard to 
the constitutional import of that clause requiring 
a residence in any county in the State twelve months 
immediately preceding the day of election. Some 
contend that it requires the voter to have resided 
in the State and in the county where he votes, 
twelve months prior to the day of election, while 
others hold him a legal voter if he has resided in 
any county in the State, though he may not have 
resided in the county where he tenders his vote 
but one day. This last construction was assumed 
mm the committee, and I have no doubt correctly. 

he phraseology is, to say the most of it, equiv- 
ocal, and is open to judicial construction; and 
it is a well settled and salutary rule, in the con- 
struction of laws touching the elective franchise, 
that, where two constructions may be applied, 
the one in restriction and the other in extension of 
the right of suffrage, the latter shail prevail, This, 
undoubtedly, furnishes a case in point, But 
whichever of the constructions be adopted, it 


On the contrary, the sitting member answers || makes a difference in regard to the evidence be- 


these objections, as he thinks, by denying the 
illegality of these votes, or most of them, and 
alleges that the petitioner has received illegal votes 
greater in number than himself, and that the 
judges, at one of the precincts, allowed five votes 
to the petitioner that ‘were given to a candidate 
for the State Legislature. and comes to this result 
—that thirty-three nlegal votes were given to the 
petitioner, which, if deducted, would leave him a 
majority increased above that declared by the 
board of canvassers. In receiving this evidence, 
and deciding the several legal points which neces- 
sarily arise from this issue, frequent reference 
must be had to the constitution and election laws 
of North Carolina and the Constitution of the 
United States. And here, sir, l ask, what are the 
powers of this House over this subject? The fifth 
section of the first article of the Constitution of 
the United States declares ‘‘ that each House 
shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
ifications of its own members.’’ In the case 
fore us, there is no allegation of the want of 
constitutional qualification in the sitting member, 
nor is the legality of the return questioned. It is 
the regularity of the election that is brought in 
question, sad in this character the case addresses 
itself to the more delicate and important, while 
it is the more doubtful branch of our constitu- 
tional powers. Had the qualification of the sitting 






| fore us, in the actual majority, otherwise com- 
| puted, of but two votes, so that the result would 
not be changed. In order to prepare this issue 
for a speedy, clear, and just decision—a decision 
that would be warranted by the law and the facts, 
| and to aid the House in ite deliberation and facil- 
| itate its action, you have sent out your committee 
| —the Committee of Elections—to inquire of the 
truth of the facts in the case, and to settle the 
yarious quesuons of law that might arise, and 
you have required of them to report, in as clear 
and intelligible form as may be, a true and faith- 
ful history of their deliberations, and the various 
legal points connected with the case, together 
with a final result of their labors. The committee 
did take the case under advisement at an early 
period of the session. They had all the law and 
the facts before they came to a result, and a ma- 
jority of the committee have found the issue in 
favor of the petitioner. A large minority of the 
committee have, however, come to a re- 
sult from the same facts, and have found the 
issue for the sitting member. 

Now, sir, every gentleman is aware that a ma- 
jority of members of this House are disposed to 
receive the regular report of a committee, made 
by a majority, as prima facie evidence of the truth 
of the facts stated in them, and are ready to adopt, 
without much investigation, the conclusion or rea- 
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olution which they recommend. In general, or 
in many cases, this confidence would not be mis- 
placed. Your committees are, or ought to be, the 
faithful organs of the House in arranging facts, 
and collecting information on the subjects sub- 
mitted to them. In cases of contested elections, 
they actas your jadicial commissioners, sent out 
to inquire of the truth of the matter of the peti- 
tions,and the evidence connected with it. When 
the report is made, it carries upon its face the 
character of a high and authoritative document, 
and, as such, should always set forth, clearly, 
truly, and in judicial order, a history of their in- 
quiries, so far as to embrace the nts decided, 
and the law and the facts upon which the report 
is founded. If it do this, it will furnish every 
member with a brief, upon which he can found 
his own arguments, and from which he can draw 
his own conclusions, without being compelled to 
travel through the whole case. The committee 
who brought in the report before you were in pos- 
session of a few legal points upon which the whole 
case turned, and upon which distinctive decisions 
were made in committee; and yet, sir, I have 
searched this report in vain for a clear statement 
of these points, or the decisions made upon them. 
On the contrary, I find some misstatements of some 
of the decisions made there. In saying this, I 
trust I shall not be understood as imputing im- 
proper motives to the majority of the committee, 
or a single member of it. Such misstatement 
could not have otherwise arisen than through in- 
advertence and haste. I know, by personal knowl- 
edge, that the labor of the whole committee was 
erplexing. A mass of testimony was thrown 
before them, consisting of depositions, hastil 
drawn up, in manuscript form, embracing the afi. 
davits of various persons to the same fact, scat- 
tered through every part of the voluminous mass, 
from which, to collect, arrange, and apply to their 
5 at subject each class of testimony, re- 
quired the greatest care and nee It could 
not have been expected, therefore, that clear, sat- 
isfactory, and intelligible conclusions could be 
attained without much toil and careful examina- 
tion. How, then, sir, ean it be hoped, without 
such a clear statement of the history of their de- 
liberations, that this House in three days’ time, 
can arrive at truth which it has cost the committee 
three months’ labor to discover? What is the con- 
clusion which the majority have reported? Why, 
that the sitting member is not entitled to his seat; 
and the petitioner is entitled to his seat. What 
reason do they assign for this conclusion? That 
nineteen illegal votes are given for the sitting 
member which should be deducted from his poll, 
and that siz legal votes were tendered for the peti- 
tioner, and rejected by the judges, and that three 
votes had been wrongfully struck off from the 
Henderson polls. Have they told us upon what 
law or authority these votes are declared illegal ? 
Have they referred you to, or stated the evidence 
that established these facts? They have, indeed, 
referred you to the mass of documents before you. 
They have left you to hunt up your own proof, 
and then we are called upon to decide in three 
days, or the previous question shall be sprung 
upon us, when we shall be called upon to adopt 
these conclusions in gross, and adopt them, too, 
** by faith and not by sight.’’ Let us briefly ex- 
amine the report before us. 

The committee have said, in the majority re- 
port, that the sitting member had made an objec- 
tion to the depositions as inadmissible evidence 
of the facts stated in them; that the question was 
taken up and considered; that ‘the committee, 
being of opinion that the depositions were taken 
according to the laws of North Carolina upon the 
subject of contested elections, and there being no 
laws of Congress on the subject, and the usu 
being well established to allow depositions to 
read which had been taken and sworn to accord- 
mg to the laws of the State where the election 
had been held, decided they should be received.’’ 

In this short statement there are a number of 
errors and deficiencies which, in what purports 
to be a documentary history of the p dings 
in committee, are calculated to blind and mislead 
the House in arriving at the truth of the point in 


issue. In attempting to state here the objections 
raised by the sitting member to the admission of 
fore us, the report is entirely 
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the depositions be 





silent on the important point. 


but that they had been taken in pursuance of 
notices ¢ a and Pere _ * 
went to the validity of edings in taking the 
evidence, not to the legalxy of the svidence itself. 


The report presents to the House an issue quite 


different from that tried in committee. It states 
a point on which the committee were unanimous, 
and has altogether omitted the main point. The 
strong objection which was brought against the 
proceedings was, that the notices which the peti- 
tioner served on the sitting member for taking 
the depositions were defective in form and sub- 


| stance, viz: they did not give him time enough; 


they neither set forth the names of the witnesses 
who were to be examined, nor did they set forth 
the names and residence of the electors whose votes 
were to be excluded, nor their particular disqual- 
ifications. These were important points in the 
case; they laid the foundation of all that pro- 
tracted controversy about further time which 
occupied so much of the time of the committee, 
and which has so long detained the House. 

The report continues: ‘* The committee were 
of opinion that, as the depositions were taken in 
conformity to the laws of North Carolina upon 
the subject of contested elections, and there being 
no laws of Congress on the subject,” &c. Now, 
sir, what are the laws of North Carolina, con- 
formably to which these depositions were taken? 
All the laws of North Carolina, which regulate 
the forms of proceedings in cases of contested 
elections are comprised in one section, (Laws 


—— Carolina, Vol. 2, p. 826,) which reads 
thus: 


That, from and after the passing of this act, it shall not 
be lawful for any person to vacate the seat of any member 
of the General Assembly who has taken his seat in conse- 
quence of the return of the sheriff of his county certifying 
that he is duly elected, unless the person or persons who 
may intend to dispute such election shall give to the mem- 
ber or members whose election he or they intend to dispute, 
thirty days’ notice, prior to the meeting of the General As- 
sembly, of such his intention, with the grounds upon which 
the same will be disputed; and the same notice of the time 
and place, now required in taking depositions at law, shall 
also be required and proven on such investigation ; and all 
affidavits taken without due notice as aforesaid, shall be 


deemed improper evidence, and not suffered to be read in 
such investigation.”? 


While this section prescribes the length of time 
the notice shall allow, which, by referring to 
other laws of North Carolina, we find is ten days, 
it is wholly silent as to those forms referred to in 
the objections of the sitting member. Where, 
then, are we to look for guides in regulating the 
forms and substance of these proceedings? Why, 
sir, I suppose, in the absence of any other ex- 
press provisions, all will agree that we must look 
to this House for laws. 

But the report informs us there are no laws of 
Congress. In one sense of the term law this is 
true; but in the other more material and import- 
ant sense itis not true. It is true that Congress 
has no legislative existing law on these subjects, 
but it is not true that it has no law of its own, 

owing out of its parliamentary practice. This 

ouse has a number of adjudicated cases, which 
have arisen during the different periods of its 
history, in which these questions of specifications 
have been discussed and settled on a firm and 
uniform principle, viz: that, before any testimony 
shall be taken to disqualify any elector that has 
given his vote, the name and residence of such 
elector, with the particular disqualification, shall 
be inserted in the notice, and served on the return 
member. 

As early as the year 1796, in the case of Var- 
num, this House took the first step towards 
settling the forms it would require in notices for 
taking depositions in such cases, In that case 
(Clarke and Hall, page 112) the petitioner prayed 
the House to vacate the seat of Varnum, on the 
ground of Seey of certain votes given to the 
sitting member. It alleged that certain persons 
voted for him by proxy. The petitioner did not 
set forth the names of the electors who voted by 
proxy; the committee to whom the matter of the 
petition was referred, applied to the House for 


instruction as to what kind of a were 
necessary to put the sitting member upon his 


The principal 
reason assigned by the sitting member for re- 
jecting the depositions was, not that they were 
inadmissible evidence of the facts stated in them, 
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mare They reported the following resoly. 
n: 
“ Resolved, That the all Aaron 
-caieeat ob to persons setae tu a — aline 
ciently certain, and that the names of the per: ons objected 
to for want of sufficient qualifications ought to be set forth 
The report of this case comes to us in 
80 meager, that it does not give the ieat-oen 
of the House upon this resolution; bu: the sequel 
affords us a presumption that it was sustained 
as the petitioner failed to sustain his petition, and 
the sitting member retained his seat. This was 
among the earliest efforts of this House to estab. 
lish rules of steady and uniform application jn 
the mode of conducting contested cases, Since 
| this decision, the prineiple has been adhered 
as a fixed and unwavering rule, from which it 
has not permitted a solitary departure. 
A number of other cases might be cited to the 
same point were it necessary, as the cases of 
Eaton vs. Scott, Ruthford vs. Morgan, and Bid. 
dle vs. Richards. With these cases before ys 
with what propriety can we say that Congress 
has no law to regulate such proceedings? B 
overlooking these principles, the committee were 
led to a decision by which the sitting member 
was deprived of his legal and unquestionable 
| right to an extension of time to prepare himself 
for his defense. It was one of the most unfor- 
tunate decisions to the sitting member that has 
been made in the whole case, and involves the 
greatest injustice, and yet nothing of it appears 
in the report. 

But, sir, there is another misstatement, unin- 
tentional, no doubt, in the report, which has had 
a tendency to embarrass investigation, and pro- 
duce injustice to the sitting member. The report 
proceeds to give the views of the committee on 
the application of the sitting member for further 
time. After the committee had overruled the 
objections as to the informality of the proceed- 
ings, he applied for further time to take his de- 
fensive evidence. This application was denied 
by a majority of the committee, and they sa 
**they could find no precedent in which an appli- 
cation of a similar kind, if made at an ier 
period, had been granted.’’ It has been my good 
fortune to have found, among the reported cases 
of this House, five or six decisions where an 
extension of time was allowed on grounds much 
less meritorious than the present, and that, too, 
where the application was made at a much later 
period than the present. In some cases two, and 
in others three months, have been allowed the 
— for collecting evidence after the committee 

ad commenced the examination; while, in some 

cases, they have been allowed a whole vacation, 
where good cause was shown. Applications for 
further time, in these cases, are analogous to 
motions to postpone a trial at law for the ab- 
sence of material witnesses; it is addressed to 
the discretion of the court, and, on reasonable 
cause shown, is seldom denied. The only differ- 
ence that I can perceive between the two cases 
is, the case before us presents the stronger claim. 
We are sitting here endeavoring to purge the 
polls of illegal votes, and it would ill become us, 
as judges, to shut out light, or withhold evidence. 
The sitting member should have been allowed 
further time. ares 

The next error in the report is contained in 
that part which professes to state the circum- 
stances connected with the three votes which the 
judges at Asheville deducted from the petitioner's 

lis. The report wholly fails to afford us the 
aw or the facts in the case. The committee (the 
majority ) content themselves by giving a negative 
reason why the judges ought not to have made 
the deduction. ‘They do not tell what was, but 
what was not the law of North Carolina, and are 
wholly silent — the facts. = - mee 
ma reeive the mystery which the re 

dnben over the case, t beg to give a brief sketch 
of that transaction, and the law of North Caro- 
lina upon which these were had. 

By the laws of North Carolina, one of the 
qualifications of a = voter is actual residence 
in the county where he resides, as I have before 
stated, (2 sec., 2 vol. N. C. L., p. 1224.) At 
the Henderson precincts, in Buncombe county, 
three persons presented themselves at the polls, 
and tendered their votes. They resided in Yan- 
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In this case the judges no doubt acted in good | out and certified by the sheriff of the county, 
| faith, and with honest and fair motives; but they || under the provisions of the laws of North Caro- 











ty, in the same congressional district. 
oY had Een the practice in some parts of the 


‘ate to permit {; person to vote in any county in || were clearly wrong. This House has said, in | lina; one copy of which he is required to file in 
wr Py ti ed he resided in the district, it || two of its aacunet cases, that, where votes ‘are || the clerk’s of ce of the county, cee ** the same 
ag om judges that they might vote, | given are, the intention of the voter is known || is certified by the sheriff.” These scrolls, duly 
they would note opposite their names ‘‘ Yan- || only by the box where he depositshis vote. Inthe case || authenticated under the seal of the clerk of the 


cey,” and. ceftify the facts upon the scrolls, or 

ii hsts, and return them to the central judges at 
Asheville, Mind if they ee that a person 
could vote out of the county of his residence, then 
the three votes were to remain good; but if they 
adjudged otherwise, then the votes were to be 
deducted. The certificate was made on the scrolls, 


_ of Washburn vs. Ripley, (Clarke and Hall, page || county, are the highest and most solemn evidence 
| 679,) this principle is clearly settled, and,indeed, || of the matters contained in them. They are 
' no other rule could be adopted with any prospect || especially the highest evidence of the truth as to 
| of preserving the elective franchise pure an in- | who did vote, and how many. As the names of 
| corruptible. If the course pursued by these judges*| these four individuals do not appear upon the 
| were sanctioned, it would put it in the power of || polls certified to us, and furnish us, too, by the 


| the ill-disposed to give as many votes for one can- 






and signed by the judges, that the three persons 
lived in Yancey. This was sent to the judges at 
Asheville, and, on further explanation by one of 
the recording clerks, N. Blackstock, who attended 
the Henderson precincts, where the votes were 
received, the judges deducted the three votes. 
These facts all appear by the depositions taken 
by the petitioner. The committee say this de- 
duction was unauthorized by the laws of North 
Carolina. Suppose they had notthe power! Yet, 
if we are satisfied by the evidence that these 
three persons did vote illegally, we should be 
bound by the same rule that governed the 
committee in striking out all non-resident votes, 
to deduct them here, if the judges had not done || 
so. These are the facts in the case, though the 
committee say the votes ought to be counted. I 
shall state but two more errors, and close the re- 
view. ‘ 
The next class of votes referred to in the re- 
rtare six, which are said to have been tendered 
to the inspectors or judges, for the petitioner, and 
by them rejected. I'his case presents one of the 
extraordinary claims, and involves the most sin- 
gular and novel principle in the whole case; and 
et the report has devoted two lines only upon 
it. They are in these words: ‘* To this [the be- 
fore mentioned three votes} the committee have 
added five votes (in list A) as having been legally 
offered for the petitioner, and illegally refused?”’ 
Thelaw of North Carolina provides that ‘‘ before 
any person shall be allowed to vote, he shall, if 
required, make oath that he is qualified according 
to the constitution, and has not voted before at 
thesame election.” By this provision it is made 
the duty of the judges to refuse the vote of any 
individual of doubtful qualifications. In this they 
act judicially, and may persist in their refusal 
unless the elector shall tender the legal oath. The 
duties and rights of both the judges and electors 
are made plain. If the latter desires to vote, and 
the former doubts his legal qualification, the elec- 
tor has only to tender his oath, and then it is 
peremptory on the judge to receive his vote, pro- 
vided his oath will establish his qualification. 

At the Franklin precinct, in Macon county, on 
canvassing the votes there, five votes were found 
in the Commens box with the name of David 
Newland, the petitioner, on each, but nothing to 
designate for what office they were intended. 
The witness states that there were a number of 
votes for members of the State Legislature found 
in the Congress box. The judges changed these 
votes, placing the five votes with the name of 
David Newland in the Congress box, and counted 
them for the petitioner. The report attempts to 
give the evidence in this case, but has clearly mis- 
taken it, or misstated the facts. It charges the 
judges with the mistake in placing Newland’s 
votes in the wrong box. This charge is not cor- 
rect, as is shown by the same report. It states 
that the ballot-boxes for members of Congress 
and State officers were seven or eight feet apart. 
In North Carolina each ballot-box is kept by sep- 
arate sets of judges. The voter presents his vote 
rolled up so as to conceal the name, and, I am in- 
formed, there is no designation of office on the 
vote. How, then, was it possible for the judges 
‘o make the mistake? He puts into his box (and 
there is only one within eight feet of him) the 
vote which is given him. It is not the judge who 





ccc nS 


re the-vote in the box, but the who hands 
m the vote, that must make the mistake. The 
report says: 


“Tn this case, then, the mistake having been made 
One of the judges, end nat by tes voter, wits bes dane every 
te Fniges a it their day ped mer theis 
and give the voter his vote. . 


didate as there are ballot-boxes at the precincts 
where he votes. 
such a practice. 


report, not so much with a view of Seemann 
directly the merits of the main question, as o 


This House never will sanction 


I have been thus minute in the review of this || 


calling the attention of the House to the 
danger it would incur of doing injustice by adopt- 
ing 1n gross the conclusions of the report, with- 
out examining in detail the various propositions 
upon which the real merits of the case depend, 
and of making a clear and distinctive decision of 
them by a direct vote of this House. Sir, if 
this course should be adopted, I have but little 
doubt the final vote of the House would confirm 
the right of the sitting member. But, if we are 
to labor on in this uncertain mode of general 
debate, until the last sand of our measured time 
shall have passed out, and the previous question 
sprung upon us, and all debate and amendments 
prohibited, I should then have as little doubt that 
the decision of the people would be reversed, and 
the petitioner admitted to a seat. 

e remarks and comments which I have made 
on the report of the majority have been dictated 
by none other than the kindest feelings of personal 
regard for ghe members of that branch of the 
committee. I have avoided, as in justice I should 
have done, any imputation of improper motives; 
on the contrary, I have felt disposed to sympa- 
thize in the perplexities of their laborious task. 
I have been ready to ascribe all error and mis- 
take to the numberless difficulties the committee 
had to encounter; but, as it had been remarked 
frequently in debate, that the report carried with 
it high authority, and fearing that many might, 
as is common, take it as conclusive as to the 
truth of the statements it contained, I felt called 
rn by a duty I owed to myself as a member 
of the minority of the committee, and by a sense 
of duty to this House, and the people of North 
Carolina, to speak out, and warn the House of 

| the danger of the course they were pursuing, by 
| adopting, in gross, the conclusions of a report 
involving so many inaccuracies. 

Before I sit down I would direct the attention 
of the House to the conclusion which seems to 
me the necessary result of the consideration of 
the legal points and facts to which I have alluded 
in the remarks I have just submitted. 

The majority contend that they have found 
evidence to establish the illegality of nineteen 
votes, which were aves to Graham, and which 
ought to be deducted, viz: thirteen given by non- 
residents of the county, five non-residents of the 
State, and one minor, making nineteen. They 
also claim that the three Yancey votes, given at 
Henderson, Buncombe county, and rejected b 
the judges at Asheville, should be restored to his 
polls; and lastly, six votes which were tendered 
to the board,and rejected, should be added to his 
polls, which, in all, would make twenty-eight 
votes to be credited to him, thus: 


Nineteen votes, non-residents and minors. ..19 
Three Yancey votes tendered and rejected... 3 
Six votes tendered and rejected......++++++ 6 


They also credit to Graham, 
Eight bad votes given to Newland......... 8 


Seven original MAJORITY. ccecssseseccceses = 


Difference and majority for petitioner. .....13 


Among the nineteen illegal votes alleged to have 
been one to Mr. Graham, the sitting member, 
four are supposed to be given by persons whose 
names do not a) upon the scrolls. These 
scrolls, in some States called poll-lists, are made 
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petitioner himself, a question arises whether he 
the petitioner, shall be permitted to give parol 
evidence of third persons that these four persons 
did vote? The manner in which the polls are 
kept by a sheriff and two inspectors, sworn to 
conduct the elections fairly and honestly, and who 
are required to keep each a separate list of all who 
vote, which lists are to be compared and certified 
by them to the sheriff, furnishes the most solemn 
and veritable evidence of the correctness of the 
registry as to who did vote. And by permitting 
third persons to ~ evidence by parol to con- 
tradict this, would be a gross departure from the 
oldest and most salutary rules of legal evidence. 
The proof, therefore, that these four votes were 
given to Graham, must fail. This will reduce 
their number to twenty-four, or, in other words 
will reduce the nineteen illegal votes to fifteen. if 
the view which I have taken of the propriety of 
allowing the six votes tendered and neal be 
correct, there must be deducted six votes more; 
and if the view which | have taken of the three 
votes given for the petitioner at Henderson, Bun- 
combe county, bythe three citizens of ** Yancey”’ 
be correct, then three more must be deducted from 
the number of illegal votes, which the petitioner 
alleges should be deducted from Graham’s polls, 
leaving of the twenty-eight alleged illegal votes, 
but fifteen, which, in any event, should be de- 
ducted from the sitting member’s polls. Bad votes 
for Graham, in all, fifteen. Now, sir, let us con- 
sider the votes which Mr. Graham contends are 
illegal, and which, having been given to the peti- 
tioner, he claims should . deducted. 

There were eight votes which are clearly proven 
to have been illegally given to Newland, which 
should be deducted from his polls. On them the 
committee were unanimous. They are illegal 
beyond contradiction. To these should be added 
the five votes which were improperly exchanged 
from the Commons to the congressional box for 
Newland, for the reasons which I have just 
stated; which would make thirteen illegal votes 
apes to Newland, and to be credited to Graham. 

f to this you add the seven votes, his original 
meeey the sitting member’s polls will stand 
thus: r 
Ist. Eight bad votes by agreement of com- 

* mittee eeeee ereveeee 06etckee emabeeouaan 
2d. Five votes illegally exchanged.....+00- 5 
3d. Seven votes, original majority....-+e++ 7 
If from these twenty you take votes credited 

to Newland, say... .ccccercescesesesss 15 
bs have five votes majority still for Gra- 

AM. ceccercccerseeseseseseseseeeseses 

Sir, I sincerely believe, if this case were pre- 
sented to a jury, acting under a solemn oath to 
find a true verdict from the law and facts before 
us, they could not come to a result more favor- 
able to the petitioner. 

But, sir, the sitting member claims to have al- 
lowed him ten more votes, which are proved to 
have been illegally given for the petitioner by the 
documents which have been laid on our tables 
since this report came in; and this forms the last 
point with which I shall trouble the House. It 
is clearly right that these should be allowed. 
They have been taken under notice duly served 
according to the laws and practices adopted b 
the petitioner himself; they have been printed, 
by consent, and laid before us. The proofs are 

and conclusive, consisting, in most cases, 
of the oaths of the voters themselves, that ten 
more i votes were given to the petitioner 
which, according to the estimates, wou 
swell the ine Se ng gd to fifteen 
votes. Sir, we dare not rej evidence; it 
is before us; it is legal; it tells us, in audible 
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words, that the sitting member has a majority of 
the legal votes of the twelfth congressional dis- 
trict of North Carolina; and if we refuse them, 
and thereby the sitting member loses his seat, we 
do nothing less than take the election from the 
people, and control it in this House. Sir, North 
Carolina will never submit to it. She is too 
jealous of her State rights. She is too republican 
to submit patiently to so high and flagrant an 
assumption of unauthorized power. It would be 
establishing a precedent in this House that would 
strike at the root of the right of free and unre- 
strained elections. This evidence must be ad- 
mitted; we dare not reject it. 

Among the reasons that have been assigned 
why these depositions should not be admitted, 
negligence on the part of the sitting member, in 
not collecting bis evidence in season, forms a 
prominent one; he is said to have waived his 
right by gross delay. With a view of testing 
the soundness of -these reasons, and of exposing 
the great injustice of the charge, I must tax the 
patience of the House with a brief statement of 
the proceedings in the case before it reached the 
committee. 

The election for members of Congress was held 
in North Carolina on the 13th day of August last, 
when, of all the votes given in the district, the 
sitting member received seven more than the pe- 
titioner. On the 2d day of October thereafter, the 
latter served the former with a notice of his inten- 
tions to contest his election, without inserting the 
names of witnesses, or names or residences of the 
voters challenged. On the 19th, he followed this 
notice with another, apprising the sitting member 
that, on the 29th, he should take the depositions of 
** James D. Justin and others,’’ at Asheville, in 
Buncombe county, a distance of forty miles. The 
same notice also apprised the sitting member that, 
on the Saturday following, (the 31st,) he should 
take the depositions of individuals at Barnesville, 
in Yancey county, thirty-eight miles further. 
They were detained at the first place two days, ex- 
amining their witnesses, which brought them to 
the 3lst, the day they were ae tee to be at the 
latter place. On the 26th day of October, another 
notice had been served for taking depositions at 
Frontston precinct, in Mason county, on the 4th 
day of November, one hundred and six miles from 
Barnesville. They were detained at Barnesville 
three days taking depositions; this left them one 
day to prepare and travel over a rough country, on 
horseback, one hundred and six miles. In this 
same notice he was required, on the 7th, to appear 
at another place in the same eee and on the 
9th, two days after, at Waynesville, Haywood 
county, sixty-three miles. Inthe same way were 
these notices crowded upon him, until, from: the 
29th October, to the 30th of November, he was 
summoned to attend the examination of witnesses 
in twelve different places, at an average distance 
from each other of sixty-three miles. This would 
allow the sitting member for travel, attendance, 
and preparation, an average of two days anda 
half; and yet he is charged with * negligence” 
and gross delay, in not preparing himself before 
the first day of the term for trial. Sir, in justice, 
perhaps, to those gentlemen who charge delay in 
this case, ought in charity to say that the charge 
has been inadvertently made, without due reflec- 
tion, und with buta slight knowledge of the case. 
All this time, from the service of the first notice 
to the 2d day of December, the sitting member 
was employed in cross-examining and resisting 
the evidence of the petitioner, without an allow- 
ance of a single day to take depositions in his 
own defense, unless he chose to take them by a 
forced employment of the time already preoccu- 
vied by the other party. The gentlemen who 
ae debated this point, in estimating the time 
actually allowed, have commenced with the Ist 
of October, the lay when the notice of intention 
to contest the election was served. In this way 
they have fallen into an error. This was anny 
a notice of an intention to contest the seat. Al- 
though, by the Jaws of North Carolina, such a 
notice is made a prerequisite, it has never been 
considered by this House the commencement of 
judicial proceedings. It has been decided, in an 
adjudicated case arising in this House, that, al- 
though such a previous notice indicated a dispo- 
sition to contest the seat, it did not evince a fixed 
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determination to do so, and that the returned 
member was not bound to take any active meas- 
ures of defense until some judicial notice, such as 
to apprise him of taking depositions, was served, 
or some other active and efficient step in the case. 
In that case, it was very aptly remarked by the 
committee who made the report, that ‘‘it was 
very easy for a person to threaten such a contest, 
though he never intended to prosecute;”’ that, in 
such a case, ‘* it would be injustice and folly to 
require the sitting member to enter upon his de- 
fense, and incur the expense and trouble of prep- 
aration, under the bare possibility that the con- 
test might be waged.’’ If we adopt that princi- 
ple here, which is but just and reasonable, then 
must we adjudge the first judical proceedings to 
have commenced on the 19th day of October. 

But it is said if the notices did not afford suffi- 
cient time for the parties to appear in person, they 
ought to have employed agents to appear for 
them at places where they could not. ere is no 
legal substance im this plea. The employment of 
an agent is a measure the sitting member might 
adopt or not at his own option; it is nog one that 
the petitioner could dictate, either expressly or 
by implication. The law, indeed, recognizes but 
does not create such agencies; in contemplation 
of legal notices, every person is supposed to trans- 
act his own business. The right to employ an 
agent in such cases is a personal privilege that 
no law can either dictate or deny. The true 
question here is whether the sitting member was 
allowed sufficient time to appear in his own per- 
son at these several places to examine witnesses? 

There is another manifest error, into which 
some gentlemen who have discussed this ques- 
tion of time have fallen, which should not be 
overlooked. It is said it would lead to an un- 
sound and dangerous practice, if we were to per- 
mit this evidence to come in, since i€ was taken 
after the committee had decided that no other evi- 
dence should be taken. The error consists in a 
misapprehension of the decision of the committee; 
it was not that they would not receive any more 
testimony, but that they would not suspend their 
deliberations with a view of granting further time. If 
their decision had said they would receive no more 
evidence, it would have shut out some of the most 
important depositions which the petitioner pro- 
duced. These were received, considered, and 
adopted after the decision denying further time 
was made. If these depositions had been re- 
ceived before the report was made, I have no 
doubt they would have been received. Is there 
any assignable reason why they might not as 
well be received now as then? 

The question was asked by one of the majority 
of the committee, why the sitting member had 
not applied to the House for further time in the 
first instance. This question has come from a 

uarter I should least have suspected. That gen- 
tleman should have recollected that the sitting 
member submitted to the committee, at their first 
meeting, a preliminary question of great force, 
which, if sustained, would have dismissed the 
whole case, and dispensed with the necessity of 
further time; that this question the committee had 
under advisement until the 15th day of January 
before they decided it. When it was decided, he 
applied to the committee for further time; about 
the last of January they decided this question 
against him; immediately after this, the 30th Jan- 
uary, he gave his notices for taking depositions, 
and these very depositions which he asks to be 
allowed were taken under these notices. Now, 
what time had he to apply to the House, after 
the decision of the committee was made, for fur- 
ther time, that he did not improve in taking ae 
ositions? The question is a a one, and, 
coming from such a quarter, is calculated to mis- 
lead the House in relation to this question. 

But, sir, l have detained the House much longer 
than I intended to have done, I shall close my 
remarks by saying, that the subject ought to be 
committed to the Committee of the Whole, for 
the reasons I have before intimated. This has 
been the usual course. I have examined all the 
cases which have been reported, and I cannot find 
a solitary case where the report of the committee 
was contested and disputed, that the case has not 
been committed to a Committee of the 
House. In this case such a course is more espe- 


. Ho. or Reps, 


cially demanded, as the report is required to be 
amended in very important matters of substance 
and additional evidence is to be received and con. 
sidered. Besides, such a course would better com- 
port with the — in which the House is 
acting—we are sitti ere as judges, as 

of appeal, and sever legislative toa’ — 





ADMISSION OF ARKANSAS, 


REMARKS OF HON. GIDEON HARD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovse or Representarives, 
June 9, 1836, 
On the bill for admitting Arkansas into the Union. 


The constitution of Arkansas having been submitted to 
Congress for its approval, containing in the ninth article 
the words, ‘‘ The General Assembly shall have no power 
to pass a law for the emancipation of slaves without the 
consent of the owners,” Mr. ADams proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill admitting the State with that constitution 
in these words: “ That nothing in this act shall be construed 
as an assent by Congress to the article of the constitution 


of the State relating to slavery and the emancipation of 
slaves,”? 


Mr. HARD rose to oppose the bill and advo. 
cate the amendment; but said, as the committee 
had been in session anaes and every mem- 
ber must feel ass es e fatigue of this long 
session, and as the bill had been taken up for con- 
sideration since twelve o’clock at night, he hoped 
the committee would rise to enable those who 
wished to give their views of the measure an op- 
portunity to examine more carefully the bill and 
other papers and documents connected with it. 

The committee refusing to rise by a large ma- 
jority, 

Mr. H. proceeded: I am unable to perceive any 
good reason why this important measure should 

thus reckless ly pushed through amidst dark- 
ness, fatigue, and confusion, or why gentlemen 
should be summoned from their beds at this un- 
seasonable hour, and compelled to give their votes 
upon the bill without time or opportunity for ex- 
amination or reflection. Is it matter of no moment 
to us or the American people that we are about 
to add one more State to this Union? Does it 
afford no rebuke to inconsiderate haste that this 
bill adds one star more to the constellation of our 
confederated republics? Do not the safety of the 
Constitution, the defense of civil liberty, and the 
cause of humanity itself, require reflection and 
consideration, before we pass this bill? 

I have had no opportunity until since the bill 
was taken up in committee of examining this case. 
But the little acquaintance I have obtained with 
the various matters connected with it, and the few 
hours’ reflection I have bestowed. upon the con- 
stitution of Arkansas, I am solemnly impressed 
with-the momentous character of the bill as a 
measure vitally connected with rn pow of the 
Union and the harmony and political interests of 
the nation. key. 

Sir, the decision we make upon this bill will 
carry with it the interesting result of conferring 
liberty or perpetuating slavery to millions of 
human beings yet unborn. Yes, sir, the decision 
we make this morning with sleepless eyes and 
debilitated bodies, will proclaim through your 

Journals to the world and posterity whether the 
Representatives of the people of this far-famed 
Republic, the collected guardians of civil liberty 
and the rights of man, have the virtue and patriot- 
ism to defend and carry out the sound maxims 
that form the true basis of this excellent form of 
Government; or whether, for the sake of advanc- 
ing the interest of a miserable partisan policy, 
they Will sacrifice both the honor and liberty of 
their country, by entailing upon the freemen of a 
sovereign State the interminable institution of 
slavery. ron 
Sir, we are about to adopt a legislative ordi- 
nance, which, when sanctioned by the proper 
authorities, will pass from poder our jurisdiction. 
We can never reclaim it; the faith of the nation 
will stand pledged to abide by it; and however 
odious and it may prove to the har- 
mony of the Union, we can never amend or re- 
peal it. So far as the faith and integrity, if not 
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= the power, of Co are concerned, it will be, || original States, does by no means authorize Con- | fined by the cant scribblers of the day. While 
to be like the laws of the Medes and Persians, irrev- || gress to perpetuate it in the new one. There is || I would be proud to acknowledge myself the 
ance, ocably confirmed and established. Is there any || no compact existing between the General Gov- || humble and loyal subject of Federal ere 
con- circumstance connected with the business of the || ernment and any of the new States or the Terri- || I would still leit to be the faithful and fearless 
com- House to justify for a moment such rashness in || tory of Arkansas, whereby it has conceded to || advocate of the rights, the unabridged rights, of 


8€ ig legislation ? For one, I am not prepared to admit 
court the State of Arkansas on an equal footing with 
other States, without an effort at least to restrict 
her to a form of government that shall harmonize 
with the principles of the Constitution. I cannot 
consent to be driven to sustain a measure fraught 
with such infinite peril to the cause of personal 


them the right to barter in human flesh; and I || State sovereignty ; but I can never be so far for- 
am determined, while I have the honor of a seat || getful of the duty I owe to the one, nor so rashly 
on this floor, never to give my vote for a meas- || commit myself to the interests of the other, as 
ure that will sanction or permit such a gloomy || to surrender the power the Constitution has con- 
practice. I shall, therefore, vote very readily and || ferred on me as a Representative of the people, 
cheerfully against the passage of this bill; and I || of defending the cause of constitutional liberty 
shall do so under a conscientious belief that Con- || wherever it may be assailed in the person of an 









RD, liberty, without one effort to resist it. I had qa has no power to admit a State into the || citizen, let him bea resident of what State he will. 
reason to expect that the committee would have || Union with a constitutional government which || ~What, let me ask gentlemen, were the motive 
exercised its courtesy in allowing us one day for authorizes and sustains human slavery. and end of our Federal Union? If we may credit 
deliberation. But as it has D acs refused to rise, All will concede that Congress acts under con- || the recorded testimony of the patriots who formed 
and has more than intimated its determination, || stitutional grants, and that it can take nothin it, as avowed in the preamble to the Constitution, 

: by frequent vociferations of ‘* Question! ques- || by naked implication; that where the terms of || it was designed ‘‘to establish justice, insure 

lon. tion!” to push the bill toa passage at this sitting, || the gest are clear and determinate, the exercise || domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 

ed to or at least to place it where they can stop debate || of the power derived under it should conform to || defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
ticle, by the previous question, I trust I shall be par- || the letter of the grant. But where the terms are || the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
ower déned for detaining it a few moments with a || rendered vague by their generality, or want of || terity.’’ These, sir, were among the great and 

t the statement of some of the reasons that shall dic- || clearness, such construction should be given || noble motives that induced the brave and the 

oe tate my vote on the bill. * || them as best comports with the spirit of the Con- || wise of former days to propose and establish a 

tion, In touching the subject of slavery or the right || stitution. National Union. These were the principles, to 

raed claimed by any State to sustain it, I feel all the Congress derives its power to admit new States || secure which they incurred all the horrors of a 

_ delicacy and embarrassment any one can feel, who || from the third section of the fourth article of the || domestic war, and pledged their lives, their for- 

ae labors, as Ido, undera solemn conviction that they || Constitution of the United States, which declares || tunes, and their sacred honors; and these are the 
are subjects connected with the highest interest, || that ‘‘ new States may be admitted by Congress || principles which we, as legislators, are required 

vo- and I may add domestic safety of the citizens of || into this Union.”’ ere the terms of the grant || to maintain and defend, not to transgress, either 
ttee the south and southwestern States of this Union. || are general, and, unconnected with the fourth || directly, by open acts of violation, or indirectly, 

“m- And I feel the more painful embarrassment from || section of the same article, would literally imply || by conniving at the introduction or perpetuation 

ng the fresh recollection of the fearful excitement || a power to admit a State without regard to its || of slavery within the boundaries of any of thé 

on- that pervaded all sections of the country, and the || form of government; and yet I presume that, || Territories of this Union. 

ped consternation it spread among the slaveholding | even under this general grant, no gentleman will On examining the ordinance adopted by the 

ho community, at a period immediately preceding || contend that Congress would be authorized to || convention of Arkansas, I find, as a whole, it 

Op- this present session of Congress. I would rather || admit to Federal union and political association || exhibits the most singular incongruity of parts. 

ind have remained silent than provoked anew those || a State under the sovereignty of adespot. Should || While it professes to protect liberty, it establishes 

. discordant feelings, which, at the early period of || such a State apply for admission, and claim its || the most degrading species of slavery, and dig- 

1a- our deliberations, had marred the harmony of || right under this general grant, Congress would || nifies it with a place in the fundamental charter 
legislation, and which, though half smothered, || appeal to construction, and urge these grounds || of the Government. It contains many provisions 

by still snoulders within these walls. J would have || as a reason for denying the application, that such || worthy of a free and enlightened people, and 
ald refrained from adding one word, but from the im- || admission would be contrary to the spirit of the || such as would excite the admiration of the patriot 

k- ulse of a strong sense of paramount duty which || Constitution, as it would destroy the unity, || and philanthropist, while it embraces others that 

en F owe to my station, my constityents, and the || impair the harmony, and change the character || create disgust. It commences, in the langu 

in- cause of humanity. Happy would it have been || of our national Government. of the convention, with high professions of attach- 

les for the country if these subjects could have been But the fourth section of the fourth article of || ment to the noble maxims of free government, 

X- deferred until the recent excitement was fully || the Constitution comes in aid of that power, and || and adopts, almost verbatim, the language of the 

nt allayed; an excitement which not only threatened || renders clear and determinate what was before, || Declaration of Independence. It promises to 

ut arevolution and a separation of the Union, but || from a too great generality of the terms, left || sustain the personal liberty of the citizen, and 

It was fearfully portentous of a servile war, that || doubtful. that section it is declared that || recommends as essential to the preservation of a 

us must have deluged the fairest portion of this |! ‘*the United States shall guarantee to every State || free Government a diffusion of knowledge and 

ur country in the blood of our brethren and kindred || in this Union a republican form of government, || intellectual improvement among the people. In 
he —a war that would have proved more relentless || and shall protect each of them frominvasion.’’ By || the main, this ordinance asserts and adopts the 
he and implacable to the cries of defenseless inno- || taking these two sections in connection, as they || elementary ee ofa republican government, 
nd cence than the most terrific wars of the tomahawk || clearly should be, the power of Congress over || and were it not for the insertion of that odious 

; and scalping-knife. these subjects would be rendered clear, determ- || section in relation to human slavery, that dis- 

ill In submitting my brief remarks, I beg to assure || inate, and consistent with every othergrant. The || cordant note in the music of its parts, it would 

ie. ntlemen of the slaveholding States that, while || two clauses, taken together, confer a power that || have commanded my most cordial approbation. 

th am opposed to this bill, I hold as sacred and || is entire, unique, and indivisible, which is ex- By the first section of the second clause of the 
had inviolable as any one in this House the rights || pressed thus: ‘* Congress may admit new States || ninth article of this ordinance it is declared ** that 
ae secured to all those States who were parties tothe || into this Union, and the United States shall || the General Assembly shall have no power to 
ed original compact. I would as readily engage in || guaranty a republican form of government, and || pass laws for the emancipation of slaves without 
a acrusade against the Union itself as touch one || protect them from invasion.’’ If Congress, then, || the consent of the owner; they shall have no 
he word, or obliterate one letter, of that dear-bought || in admitting a new State, is bound to guaranty || power to prevent emigrants to this State from 
of compromise which gave them their rights over || a republican form of government, a duty is cre- Seinen with them such persons as are deemed 

: their slave property. The views which I enter- || ated which raises a corresponding right to in- || slaves the laws of any one of the United 

il tain of the propriety and constitutional authority || quire into the terms of the government, founded || States; hey shall have power to pass laws to 

ig of perpetuating human slavery in the new States || by the State to be admitted, and a right to dictate || permit the owners of slaves to emancipate them, 

of oak’ ‘Territories belonging to this Government || the form of its fandamental code or constitution, || saving the rights of the creditors, and preventin 

m have not the slighest application to the original || with a view of rendering it consistent with such || them from becoming a public charge; they sha 

id States of the Confederacy. The Thirteen United || a form of government; and this it has a right to || have power to prevent slaves from being brought 

- States formed so many parties to the compact, || do asa fundamental condition of its admission. to this State as ise, and oblige owners of 

1e each of whom were left free to adopt or reject it, In pursuance of this right, and in the exercise || slaves to treat them with humanity.”” These 

d ad libitum. While the compact was in progress || of the power, it is the imperious duty of Con- || are placed alongside of those lofty and admirable 

y of formation each had ap unieabted right to pro- ess to examine carefully the constitution of || provisions to which I have just alluded, and 

- se articles of stipulation, which, when adopted, S eabend now before it; and before that State be || which, were it not for them, would reflect honor 

eS ormed part and parcel of the whole. The in- || admitted into the Union Congress should be sat- || and credit upon the people of Arkansas. With 

: strument, when legalized, was obligatory in all || isfied that the constitution under which it intends || these extraordinary and heretical principles 

° its parts or in none of them. It bound all the || to organize will secure to the citizens of that || avowed and adopted into their constitution, ought 

's parties, or none; and whatever may be the disad- || State a republican form of government. This, || we, have we the power, to admit that Territory 

of vantages arising to either or any of the parties, || sir, may be @ startling proposition to such as are || into the Union ‘‘ on an equal footing with the 

4 there is no remedy save through the mode pre- || bred in the school of strict construction, and who || other States?”? Were I to vote for its admission, 

f scribed in the instrument itself. However deeply || claim for the States all power, and leave to the || I should feel I had done criminal violence to the 

we may deplore the existence of slavery at the General Government none. It may seem to them |} oath [ had taken “ to support the Constitution of 

a South, as the compact has left them free to sus- || to savor of the heresy of consolidation. But as || the United States;” { should feel guilty of having 

rT tain it or not, we are bound to acquiesce in it. || odious as it may appear to the modern State- || neglected an important duty I owe to my country 

Congress has no power to interfere with it with- rights school men, if it be sustained by the Con- || as one of its Representatives—that of * taking 

. out the consent of the States interested. But, sir, 


care that the Republic receive no harm.” 1 can- 
not vote for the admission of that Kone” Ace 
long os that section is in her constitution. at 


stitdtion in letter or spirit, it will lose nothing by 
denunciations from that quarter. I disclaim 
devotion to the doctrine of consolidation, as de- 


P the reasons which impel us to acquiesce in the 
S right to hold human beings in slavery among the 
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section entirely changes the character of the Gov- 
ernment. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, though it disavows the assent of 
Congress to that article, does not remove the evil 
nor would it restore to it the republican character, 
It would still be a Government which tolerated 
the grossest iyraey. I believe, therefore, such 
admission to be contrary to the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the Constitution. 
The instrument does not secure to the people 
a republican form of government. It permits the 
existence of the most degrading and absolute 
species of domestic slavery, and actually prohibits 
the legislative branch of the Government from 
assing laws to remove it. It places the slave 
further beyond the reach of human laws or an 
of its remedies than it does the property the citi- 
zen may hold in inanimate matter. hile the 
Legislature may pass a law taking from you your 
personal property without your consent, on re- 
turning a fair equivalent, it is forbidden to liber- 
ate your slave, without consent, for any com- 
pensation. I am aware that an opinion prevails 
throughout a large portion of the. Union, and is 
honestly entertained by a large, honorable, and 
intelligent class of citizens, that a Government 
may be republican in its form, and still permit 
domestic slavery; and they gravely refer us to 
the laws and usages of ancient republics to sustain 
them. The truth of this proposition depends 
upon the fact whether the Constitution recognizes 
cepa or whether it be a usage which has grown 
tp into a custom by common consent, aside from 
any constitutional provision or sanction. In the 
first instance, it becomes a fundamental ordinance, 
which rises above all law: in the second, itisa 
custom merely, or a law springing from legisla- 
tive enactments, in which case it is under the 
control and regulation of the law-making power. 
In the first instance the Government is in fault: 
in the other, the moral eondition of the municipal 
regulations. The one is, or ought to be, under 
the supervision of the General Government: the 
other under that of the State authorities. In the 
first instance, the Government cannot be called 
republican: in the other, it may. But, sir, aside 
from these distinctions, it may be safely affirmed 
that a republican government that recognizes sla- 
very in its fundamental code, is a gross political 
solecism, and it can obtain no sanction from the 
laws and usages of the ancient States. Politicians 
of the present age should be aware that a polit- 
ical argument, in relation to our national policy, 
founded upon a supposed resemblance between 
the tenor and spirit of ourGovernment and those 
of ancient republics, affords but a feeble authority 
in defense of the errors of the latter. The term 
republican, as applied to the science of govern- 
ment with us, does not borrow its in:port from the 
schools of antiquity. Its legitimate application 
was ascertained and established by the political 
philologists of the Revolution. The doctors of 
those days knew best how to apply terms of gov- 
ernment to their appropriate ideas. They affixed 
names to a set of principles that laid the founda- 
tion of our happy and much admired form of 
Government. iy a practical experience in the 
school of adversity, they became familiarly ac- 
quainted with the use of those principles, and 
were enabled to aonae them their appropriate 
objects in the various departments of human soci- 
~ They tell us ‘‘they hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
‘i . hese are the political axioms upon 
which our beautifu! aud noble Constitution was 
founded. They compose the elements from which 
it derived its existence, its spirit, and by which 
it is sustained; and when it speaks of a republican 
form of government, it contemplates one that 
embodies and supports these axioms—one that 
combines all, and is repugnant to none of them. 
How does the constitution of Arkansas com- 
port with this description? Does it teach that all 
= - Sreeied : ual a abe they are enen wep 
with the inalienabie right of liberty and the pursut 
of happiness? Or does it hold in substance that 


other? That they are esteemed in the light of 
nature as property, and the unwilling victims of 
avarice and ssoul 

the constitution of Arkansas answer the question. 
By that article the slaves of Arkansas are sunk 


lains, or the flocks that feed upon the 
hile it treats the slaves as the personal prop- 
erty of the master, it holds them less protected 
by the laws of God and man than your beasts of 
burden. Yes, sir, while the common law of the 
land so far regards the rights and comforts of the 
domestic animal, that its cruél treatment. will 
subject him who inflicts it to an indictment and 
punishment at law, this ordinance leaves the pro- 
tection of the slave a contingent right, depending 


imposes upon the slave the most rigid exactions | 
to obedience of the laws of the State, while it 
denies him the right to participate in their enact- 
ment. In short, sir, to give a synopsis of the 
whole parallel which may be fairly drawn between 
the Constitutions of the United States and of 
Arkansas, the former assumes, upon the prin- 
ciples of our Declaration of Rights, that all men 
are born equal, and have an equal voice in the 
formation of that Government by which they are 
protected and governed; while the latter denies | 
such natural equality, and holds thatsome men are 
born slaves, and have no natural right to partici- 
pate in the formation of that Government to which 
they are responsible. These form antagonist 
theses, and assert principles so ample in their 
influence upon the science of politics, and yet so 
opposite in their natures and discordant in their 
tendency, that they cannot but give rise to re- 
spective forms of government, which in their 
character, result, and moral action, will be the 
antipodes ef each other. If this be so, is there 
not danger that by the admission of a State with 
such a form given to its original and fundamental 
ordinance, we give to the Confederacy such con- 
flicting interests and principles of action as to 
endanger the peace, the harmony and the safety 
of the Union? 

The important and impending question then 
properly recurs, whether the letter or the spirit 
of the Federal Constitution will authorize Con- 
gress to admitto the bosom of our national Union 
the State of Arkansas, while its constitution or 
fundamental ordinance enibodies political ele- 
ments hostile to personal liberty and the inalien- 
able rights of its citizens, 

I am aware that it will be, as it already has 
been, contended that, by the Missouri compromise, 
as it has been preposterously termed, Congress 
has parted with its right to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of slavery within any part of the territory of 
the Louisiana purchase south of 36°30’ north lati- 
tude. There are, to my mind, two substantial 
and unanswerable objections to the soundness of 
that proposition. In the first place, there was no 
compromise or compact whereby Congress sur- 
rendered any power or yielded any jurisdiction; 
and in the second place, if it had done so, it was 
a mere legislative act, that could not bind their 
successors; it would be subject to repeal et the 
will of any succeeding Congress. There was no 
compromise or surrender on the part of the Gen- 
eral Government. In the series of acts and res- 
olutions passed on that occasion, there were a 
number of reservations of power and right, and 
some restrictions imposed upon the constitution 
of Missouri; but in no part of the history of that 
case can you find a solitary act of relinquishment. 
By the act of Congress of the 6th March, 1820, 
authorizing the people of the Territory of Mis- 
souri to form a constitution and State government, 
there were two very important restrictions im- 
posed upon the convention in relation to this very 
subject. By the proviso to the fourth section, 
they were required to form a constitution repub- 
lican in its form, and not repugnant to that of the 
United States; and by the eighth section, slavery 
and involuntary servitude were forever ibited 
in ‘‘all that part of the territory ceded by France, 
to the United States lying north of 360 30’ of north 
latitude, and not included within the limits of that 
State.’’ Under this act the people of Missouri, 
on the 12th of June of the same year, called a, 


one part of mankind are born the slaves of the | convention, and 


a grade below the brute beasts that herd eee | their constitution equal 





[June 9, 
Ho. or Reps. 








[ 1 agreed u a constitution em. 
bracing an article in principle precisely like that 
in the ninth article of the constitution of Arkan- 


ation? Let the ninth article of || sas, prohibiting its Gereral Assembly from pass. 
| ing any law emancipating slaves without the con. 


sent of the owner. There was another clause in 
ly repugnant to civil Jib. 


ills. || erty, which prohibited free negroes and mulattoes 


from a that State under any pretext 
whatever. is constitution was submitted to 
Congress at its next session, and gave rise to a 
discussion which, whether we consider its pro- 
| tracted length, or the thrilling interest it excited 
throughout the country, has never been surpassed 
on any other occasion in the annals of our legis- 
lation. This fearful war of words, which putin 
jeopardy the Union itself, resulted in the adop- 





upon the uncertainty of human legislation. It || tion of a resolution by ra admitting thee 
e fw 


State into the Union, upon t mdamental con- 
dition that the convention should repeal the fourth 
clause of the twenty-sixth section of the third ar- 
ticle in her constitution, which authorizes her 
asnapetnnten to pass laws prohibiting ‘free negroes 
and mulattoes from settling in that State, under 
any pretext whatever,’’ and pledge the faith of 
the State that no such law ever should be passed. 
The convention of Missouri assented to the re- 
striction imposed by the resolution, and complied 
with the condition, and, by a subsequent provis- 
ion of the General Government, she was admit- 
ted into the Union without the addition of one 
word or one syllable in relation to the subject of 
slavery. 

Where, sir, permit me to ask, can you find, in 
all these the terms of a compromise, in law or in 
fact? Surely there is none expressed; and it 
would be dangerous to admit one by implication, 
The first act expressly requires her to establish 
a republican form of government, and positively 
forbids the introduction of slavery into any part 
of the Territory out of which that State was 
carved, north of a certain line of latitude. And 
the subsequent resolution of Congress of 182] re- 
quires of the convention to expunge from the 
constitution another exceptionable article in re- 
lation to Sve Sagnene and mulattoes, to which 
nee it implicitly complied. But, sir, where 
will you find an act of concession or surrendery? 
The clear inference to be drawn from a careful 
examination of the ‘whole case is, that Congress 
never did relinquish her prerogative of power or 
jurisdiction over any part of this subject or Ter- 
ritory. The most that can be said of the subse- 

uent act of admission of that new State, with 
that exceptionable clause in her constitution, will, 
I apprehend, amount to this: that the General 
Government slept upon its rights, and suffered the 
Constitution, by its culpable negligerfce, (which, 
be it known, received the merited rebuke of the 
people,) to be violated in one of its must solemn 
and sacred provisions. : 

But, sir, if there were a compact or compromise, 
who were the parties? Now, I suppose, in legis- 
lation and diplomacy, as in law, to every compact 
there must be at least two parties. The Federal 
Government and the sovereignty of Missouri 
were the parties litigant, or contracting parties. 
Coneede, for the argument, that this transaction 
should be dignified with the solemnity of a com- 
promise; what were its terms! Why, that Mis- 
souri should come into the Union, bringing with 
her a fundamental law perpetuating slavery, and 
that she should relinquish her right to prohibit 
free negroes and mulattoes from settling in that 
State. Admit this to be a compact, and the terms 
just recited the articles of stipulation, what con- 
nection or relation does it bear to the constitu- 
tion of Arkansas? What right or power had 
Missouri to make a compact or compromise which 
should act, prospectively, over anew, uninhabited, 
and then unsurveyed wilderness, wholly without 
its boundaries? What right had Missouri to 
dictate terms of admission to a State not then 
in existence? Surely, if such compromise had 
been formed, the people of Arkansas would have 
been at full liberty to disavow it. It could not 
bind them, neither could it the General Govern- 
I vegards Missouri; much’ less in ite operation 
it s Mi i, m in its ope 
upon the rights and immunities of the people of 
Arkansas. 
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NORTHERN BOUNDARY OF OHIO. 


REMARKS OF HON. G. N. BRIGGS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In Toe Hovse or Representatives, 
June 15, 1836, 
bill to fix the Northern Boundary of the Siate of 
Upon Me Ohio. ° 
Mr. BRIGGS said, though the question as to 
the boundary between Ohio and Michigan had 
roduced a great and protracted excitement be- 
tween the parties interested , the whole matter, in 
his opinion, turned upon a single point—all de- 
nded upon the construction of a proviso in the 
fth fundamental article of the ordinance of 1787. 
The subject had undergone the most learned and 
elaborate discussion and investigation by com- 
mittees in both Houses of Congress, and by gen- 
tlemen representing the interests of Ohio and 
Michigan. But a large portion of the labor had 
been expended upon branches of the subject 
which, in his view, were not necessary to enable 
us to come to a correct decision of what he con- 
sidered the main point in issue. He agreed with 
the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Unpga- 
woop,] that the true interpretation of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 was the important thing to be ascer- 
tained. That was the question. Mr. B. said he 
was frank to declare, if he could surmount the 
difficulty which he encountered in the ordinance 
of 1787, as a matter of expediency, he would give . 
his assent to the line as claimed by Ohio. his 
difficulty, however, he had not been able to master. 

When he first read that ordinance with atten- 
tion he was strongly impressed with the opinion 
that the line running east and west through the 
southerly bend of Lake Michigan was intended 
by its framers to be an unalterable line between 
the three States south of it, and the one or two 
States which Congress might ‘‘ think proper to 
establish in that part of the territory”’ north of it. 
Since then, he had read, with a,good deal of care, 
the reports and arguments on both sides, but 
without weakening or changing his first opinion. 
From a perusal of the whole of the fifth article 
to which he had alluded, and looking to the lan- 
guage of the proviso, which more immediately 
relates to this ndary, it was made very clear, 
indeed, to his mind that it was designed to be a 
fixed and permanent boundary. 

In that ordinance, it is said, ‘‘it is hereby or- 
dained and declared, by the authority aforesaid, 
that the following articles shall be considered as 
articles of compact between the original States 
and the people-and States in the said Territory, 
and forever remain unalterable, unless by common 
consent.’’ Article fifth declares ‘‘ there shall be 
formed, in the said Territory, not less than three, 
nor more than five States; and the boundaries of 
the said States, as soon as Virginia shall alter her 
act of cession, and consent to the same, shall be- 
come fixed and established, as follows.’’ Then 
follows a description of the boundaries of the 
three Territories, since erected into the States of 
Ohio, Indi and Illinois, the northern bound- 
ary of each’ hich is the territorial line between 
the United States and Canada. ‘‘ Provided, how- 
ever, and it is further unders and declared, 
that the boundaries of these three States shall be 
subject to be so far altered, that if Congress shall 
hereafter find it expedient, they shall have author- 
ity to form one or two States in that part of the 
said Territory which lies north of an east and west 
line drawn through the southern bend or extreme 
of Lake Michigan.”? No one has —— a 
doubt that the boundaries of the three States de- 
scribed in this article, but for the power conferred 
on Con by the proviso, are among the things 
decl to be u rable, ‘‘ unless by common 
consent.’ The proviso gives to Co the 


power, if they shall think it expedient, to alter 
‘eae’ To what th ian 
, o what extent may these 


of these three States. 


80 particularly and carefully described, 

by the National i 

the proviso is clear and explicit on this point. 
There would seem to be ‘room fora di 


* * * 
eee 


two States in that part of the said Territory which 
lies north of an east and west line drawn through 
the southerly bend of Lake Michigan. Congress 
has exercised their 
saying that there shall be one or more States in 
that part of the said Territory 





boundaries of the three States, than by fixing 
their new northern limits where the proviso di- 
rects them to be fixed. 


two States in that part of the Territory north of 
the line drawn through the southerly bend of 
Lake Michigan, means.that they may form one 
or more States a 
tory north of sai 
unless the 
southern 

formed. Is this the commor sense, the obvious, 
and the natural construction of the terms used? 
It seems to me to be quite the reverse. The lan- 


named; but that they may form one or two States 
in that part of the said Territory which lies north 
of a given line. They can make no more than 
two States, at any rate, in that Territory, and they 
can no further alter the boundaries ‘oF the other 
States, than by forming the one or two States in 
that part of the Territory north of the said line. 
The first clause of the fifth article, referring to 
the whole Territory, declares there shallbe formed, 
‘im the said Territ 
more than five States.’’ 
that the intention of this clause of that article | 
would have been complied with by forming five 

States ina 
from their limits a portion of it? Yet the phrase- 
ology is precisely the same in the one case as it 
is in the other. 
the one or two States shall be formed in all that 
a of the Territory north of the designated line. 
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ower under this clause by 


Having thus 
the power, they can no further alter tife 


But it is argued that the power to form one or 


here, in any part of the Terri- 
line, and that they need not, 
choose, make that line the base or 
oundary of the State or States so 


uage is not that Congress may form one or two 
tes in a part, or in any part of the Territory 


et 
aaecesncinetemnnetmres tit seatarcntcssittaenctenandieereaittaegnalens 


ory, not less than, three, nor | 
Will it be contended | 


rt ofthat whole Territory, excluding 
he true meaning, then, is, that 


his appears to me to be the clear and plain 


import and meaning of the language used. If 
this is correct, it follows of necessity that by the 
exercise of the power given under the proviso, 
the northern boundaries of the three States are 
so far altered as to be on the east and west line 
running through the southerly bend of the lake, 
instead of being on the territorial line between 
the United States and Canada. 
Congress cannot alter the boundaries of those 
States without the common consent, because by 
the ordinance these limits are declared to be 
unalterable. 
Congress undertakes to establish a different 
boundary for the northern part of Ohio from either 
of those indicated in this ordinance, not only 
without, but against, the consent of Michigan. 


Beyond this, 


By the bill under consideration, 


In doing this, I believe they tramscend their 
powers. sn this opinion, I am constrained 
to vote against the bill. 

The bill for the admission of Michigan into 
the Union, which has passed both Houses of 
Congress, and only waits the signature of the 
President to make it a law, contains the same 
provision as to the northern boundary of Ohio 
as the one before us. This.is one of the reasons 
which led me to oppose that measure by my vote. 
There were, to be sure, other objections of great 
weight; but this, standing alone, would have 
been sufficient to have settled my opinion st 
it. It = true ances. = clause in Po call- 
ing ont eof Michigan to give their con- 
sent to the. beuhdaty spe siaeeas established. 
Upon that consent depends their admission into 
the Union. This, in my view, is another highly 
objectionable feature in that bill. Its incorpora- 
tion is.a palpable violation of the rights of the 
people of that Territory. Acting under its in- 
fluence, they are, to all intents, in a state of moral 
duress. You place the boundary between them 
and a neighboring State where, they say, you 
have no authority to place it, without their con- 
sent. They remonstrate against your uct. Still 
you go on and do what they protest you have no 
right to do, and tell them that unless they give 
their assent to this violation of the compact, this 
dismemberment of their Territory, they shall not 


of:|| come into the Union, but remain in a state of 


territorial bondage and dependence. Is this kee 
of the ron with the people cf 


Michi accordi 
seemiaied the ‘otenanee of 1787? IfCo 


boundary of the State 
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to the plain and obvious 


has the power and the right to fix the northern 
of Ohio where she claims 
it should be, and where the act of admission 


fixes it, why require the people of Michigan to 
give their pr a it as a condition of their ad- 
mission? If Co 


ngress has not this right without 
the consent of the people of Michigan, where is 
the justice of the attempt to extort that consent 
from them? These, sir, are, in short, the reasons 
which compel me to stand up, though in a small 
minority, against the bill which you are about to 
pass by an overwhelming majority. 

But that majority, however large, cannot annul, 
though they may violate, the sacred and unal- 
terable ordinance of 1787; an ordinance that will 
forever remain as a lofty monument of the wis- 
dom and patriotism of its authors. The faith 
which it pledges should never be tarnished by a 
violation of its spirit, or an evasion of any of its 
provisions. 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, . 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
May 24, 1836, 

On the bill making appropriations for certain fortifications. 

The House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, for the consideration of the 
bill making appropriations for certain fortifica- 
tions— 

Mr. INGERSOLL said: 

If I were to consult my own inclination alone, 
I would cheerfully yield the floor, which has been 
awarded tome. The gentleman from Vermont, 
{[Mr. Haxt,] who claims it with me, may rest 
assured that no one could have been better satis~ 
fied, if he had chanced to gain the precedence 
than myself. But being in the lists, | am bound 
to fight the battle of my constituents, at the haz- 
ard even of abusing the almostexhausted patience 
of the committee, and of disappointing or delaying 
those who hear me in the enjoyment which they 
have a right to expect, when I shall have finished 


the few remarks | have to make. After the sev- 
eral subjects of general interest involved in the 
discussion have been debated by so many gen- 


tlemen, and so: much at length, I could scarcely 
hope, ander any circumstances, to add materially 
to the stock of argument which has been accu- 
mulated. But after a fatiguing session of many 
hours, I shall receive especial credit for the assur- 
ance that I rise with much reluctance to —— 
even a small portion of the time which is sti 
allotted to the present debate. Its hours I know 
are numbered; and the sun, which is now going 
down in clouds, will not rise again until the la- 
bors of this committee shall have closed. 
Different measures are almost immediately be- 
fore us, which are perpetually struggling for pre- 
cedence; they are in appearance altogether dis- 
similar. st r, On @ cursory, or even a 
careful examination, would scarcely detect any 
points of resemblance between them. Yet they 
are, in truth, closely, and, perhaps, inseparably 
united; dependent so far upon each other, that 
the result of any one of them cannot fail seriously 
to affect the rest; constituting, as they do, only 
parts of one comprehensive system, upon the 
due workings of which, in its entire and perfect 
character,may depend the wholesome and vigor- 
ous condition of the whole a A dis- 
tribution of revenue among the States cannot be 
made, no matter how desirable it may be, unless 
the wants of the Government are first 
supplied. The extent of funds which shall be 
applied by law to particular objects, must depend 
not only upon their own intrinsic merits, but upon 
a comparison of the urgency and importance of 
them with others of a national character; and 
when these points are settled, it may be essen- 
tially increased or diminished by the ability which 
exists to ena due and _ nditure of 
them during present year, In determining, 
also, either upon distribution on expenditures! it 
becomes a serious duty to inquire whether the. 
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requisite funds for either object are, in their 
nominal amount, ready at the call of the Govern- 
ment. Are they husbanded and improved with 
the care of the good and faithful servant; or, like 
the talent committed to the foolish servant, are 
they buried in useless inactivity; or, still more 
trayed by false 
stewards, perverted and abused to corrupt and 


inexeusably, are they like trusts 


wicked purposes? 


The bill immediately before us is to appropriate 
funde for fortifications. But it is impossible, in 
the most faithful attention to it, to lose sight of 
the ee to divide among the States the pro- 

s of the public lands, or even the incidental 
question of a reference of that momentous sub- 
ect, and to which committee it properly belongs. 

s much out of course would it be to separate 
from this direct inquiry the resolutions which 
rmit a scrutiny into 
the state of the public funds; the security or peril 
in which they stand; the arrangements which 
have been made in adopting particular deposit- 
ories; the inducements for such selections; and 
all the mysterious circumstances by which they 


cee 


have been introduced to 


are surrounded. 


When any one of these cardinal measures has 
been formally before the House, it has been made 
the basis of broader discussion than its own mere 


provisions would seem ee to require. If 
the discussion has not extended be 


as I have stated them to be, it has done no more 


than fulfill its correct and lawful office. Were it 
confined to narrower limits, it would be restricted 
far within the range of useful and, perhaps, of 


necessary argument. 
The subject which claims and deserves chief 


attention is awaiting its disposition here only in 
peer, it has passed the ordeal of the other 

ranch of the Legislature, and is before this 
House on the several propositions of reference. 
roceeds of the public 
tates according to the 
ratio of representation, with the paternal and 
patriotic object of promoting internal improve- 


It proposes to divide the 
lands among the several 


ment and general e ucation. In givin 
and direction, it would seem to 
friends should exercise 


it sha 


nity, if it deserve it, for successful action. bo 
ask no more. When it is matured, (and suc 


they believe to be its present condition,) it must 


stand or fall, according to its own merits; but 
they beseech = not to mar or maim it in its 
progress. W 

desires a reference to one of the standing com- 
mittees of the House? Who that is opposed to 
it will consent to its receiving at once the free 
discussion of a Committee of the Whole? A 
reference to the Committee of Ways and Means 
would insure an unfavorable report or consign it 
to lasting oblivion. This inference is drawn not, 
of course, from anything that has occurred in 
the committee, but from the distinct avowal on 
this floor of the gentleman at the head of it—an 
avowal made, not aschairman, but merely in his 
individual character. If it be regarded asa party 
measure, such a reference would be an unfortu- 
nate one, although it would receive cordial (if 
feeble) support even there. Speaking for myself 
alone, and promising it at all times hearty and 
sincere, though unimportant, assistance, i will 
say that a measure of deeper interest to the coun- 
try—one better calculated to promote the true 
ends of government and law—the prosperity and 
happiness of the peers not upon your Calen- 
dar. It would be difficult to embody in any 
single proposition a larger or more prolific prom- 
ise of present and of future good; a plan, purer 
in its conception, liable to fewerexceptions in its 
exercise and use, or more widely diffusive of 
blessings and benefits throughout the land. If 
the hostility of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Camprecenc} h 
is supposed to have proclaimed, we should differ 
as widely as the branches of the alternative which 
his argument has presented. It was an alterna- 
tive of peace or war. All the purposes of the 
proposed measure are pacific and prosperous; it 
contemplates and will promote universal — 
ness and peace—happiness, founded upon the 
utmost improvement and most complete develop- 
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ment of the resources of nature and of art, and 
upon the wide-spread diffusion of them over 
every — of this extended Republic, so that not 
an inch of ground shall escape their influence; 
founded, too, upon a moral elevation of the 
people, which cannot fail to be the consequence 
of enlightening their understandings and purify- 
ing their hearts. Peace, secured and rendered 
permanent by the power which these multiplied 
improvements will contribute to establish and 
confirm; and that power itself regulated and gov- 
erned by a wisdom which universal education is 
calculated almost inevitably to inspire. An op- 
posite system—the preferred system of the ene- 
mies of the measure—that which the gentleman 
deems an evil incomparably less than a distribu- 
tion of the revenue, is a scheme of universal 
wretchedness; it denies to the husbandman the 
product of his land, to the manufacturer the use 
of his loom; it forbids tranquillity to the inter- 
course of social life, and may embitter the purest 
cup of domestic bliss; it fills the truest heart with 
angry passions, and converts the smiling fields 
of ey into a desert waste: ‘‘ havoc, and spoil, 
and ruin are its game.”’ 

A succession of statements has been exhibited 
from the Treasury showing the actual amount of 
public moneys deposited, and, in some instances 
at least, the manner in which they are disposed 
of or employed. Beyond these points, the peri- 
odical reports are altogether unsatisfactory. It 
is impossible that they should be otherwise. 
They prove, at least, (G they exhibit nothin 
more,) that while the Government, in not one o 
its various interests, is deriving any sort of benefit 
from the peculiar and en eees 
that while favoritism may flourish, speculation 
grow rich, and patronage, in a long line of sub- 
ordinate dependencies, may indulge its power 
and its pride, hot an effort is made to wield the 
mighty enginery for the good of the people, or, 
so far as we know, to prevent the exercise of 
enormous and overgrown corruption. I do not 
speak of corruption as applied to the Government 
in any of its branches. It is not necessary that 
it should be engendered there, to prove the bad 
effects of the pernicious system. But the crop of 
evil consequences that may spring up under the 
influence of nearly forty millions now scattered 





accumulation into I know not how many millions 
more; the nature and the means of applying these 
corrupting objects to weak or venal minds, may 
become a scandal to the Republic, although its 
rulers may be innocent of all active agency, and 
even ignorant of the fact itself. 

In the estimate of enumeration of sources from 
which funds have been derived, a distinction is 
drawn between the deposits of the Treasurer of 
the United States and those of other officers. If 
by this it be intended to express anything more 
than an accidental derivation of them as to place 
or person, it is a distinction without a difference, 
against which I would anxiously protest. It is 
an error replete with mischief to suppose that 
moneys in the hands of subordinate or account- 
ing officers are not moneys already belonging, in 
every useful sense, to the Treasury of the United 
States. It may not be very material here, but I 
take the liberty to notice it as not an uncommon 
error. The mistake arises from the want of due 
discrimination between the Treasury of the United 
States and the Treasury ,as an arm 
or organ of the Government. Certain rules are 
adopted for the purpose of bringing under the 
immediate view and efficient control of the proper 
Department a portion—com ee nearly 
the whole of the finances of the Government, but 
still only a portion of them. The remainder, 
comparatively small as it is, is expended before 
it reaches the Department, in certain salaries and 
minor incidents of office, and by the collectors 
of the customs largely in the payment of deben- 
tures. The mass is then brought into the great 
depository of the nation by a machinery which 
is rendered somewhat complicated by the extent 
of the country and the number of agents em- 
ployed, but which rests upon principles as sim- 

le as the elements of mathematical science. 
one of it—not a farthing—whether in the hands 
of the agents, or paid over by them, can be ex- 
pended without an appropriation by law. The 
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only difference is, that the lawful expendit i 
of the agents are made under previous approm 
ations, without a warrant from the Secretary of 
the Treasury; whereas the moneys which are 
properly the subject of such warrant, are those 
which have been accounted for by the receivers 
as the surplus in their hands, and are drawn for 
in consequence of appropriations subse uently 
made. th are alike public moneys. Both are 
within theclause of the Constitution which speaks 
of ‘‘appropriations made by law;’’ but says 
nothing of a warrant; and both are therefore in 
the Treasury. I ask if a farthing of the money in 
a collector’s hands could be disbursed, or em- 
employed, or used in any way, except as the law 
directs? Why not? Simpl use the Con- 
stitution has forbidden it. But the Constitution 
has forbidden no such use, employment, or dis- 
bursement, except as to money in the Treasury, 
It prohibits the drawing of it only “from the 
Treasury.”” Then the term Treasury (which is 
used, I believe, but once in the Constitution) a 

plies to all funds belonging to the Government— 
to funds in the possession of the first receiver or 
elsewhere. The Treasury is not this or that par- 
ticular place of deposit. ‘It is not merely a sta- 
tionary or locomotive strong box, in which the 
gold and silver of the nation is secured. It ig 
not the vaults of a bank or the coffers of a capi- 
talist. It is the present fixed right of immediate 
enjoyment vested in the Government, which, 
without precise locality or prt Me duration of 
movement, becomes perfect in the Government 
the moment the fund has ceased to belong to 
the individual by whom it is en It recognizes 
no intermediate stage of fiscal existence—no pro- 
bationary or expiative purgatory. It admits no 
compromise of principle which would lead to an 
indulgence in flagrant abuses. All the revenues 
of the Government might be perverted to the 
sordid purposes of the particular officer, who 
— become a trading usurer to the amount of 
millions; or, which would be still worse, they 
might be abused to the corrupt and venal pur- 
poses of a profligate ascendency, whenever such 
a one shall exist, and be base enough to avail 
itself of the opportunity; for all the resources of 
the nation must, in succession, pass through this 


;| dangerous channel. The extent of profligacy 
broadcast through the land, and swelling in rapid | 


might become as unlimited as the temptation to 
a weak or vicious mind would be irresistible. 
No, sir; there is no sound distinction between 
moneys derived from the Treasurer and those de- 
rived from other officers. The receivers of public 
moneys may settle their accounts periodically or 
otherwise, as you will; its payment over, or abso- 
lute appropriation, without stop or period to the 
Government, in the proper sense of the word 

priation, must be a rule without any excep- 
tion, or the purity of the Republic is the shadow 
of a name. 

That the subject of the au 
quires legislation, is admitted by the bill on your 
tuble which purports to regulate the deposit banks. 
That it requires early legislation, will not be de- 
nied by those who have earnestly made that bill 
‘a candidate for early favor an ideration. 
Insufficient as it must be regard r its or. 
fessed purposes; coming into the House with all 
its imperfections on its head; it must, sooner or 
later, be taken up for consideration, and must 
then be supplied with its necessary improve- 
ments (if it be susceptible of them) in the course 
of its passage; or, possibly, it may be borne 
along in triumph on the car of the previous ques- 
tion, which alike silences all opposition, and 
buries all amendments. : 

That the vast ee re — —— ve 
evil, will not gravely contested, e fac 
itself cannot be disproved. It has resolved the 
doubt of Tacitus whether the gods in anger or 
in favor deny us wealth: * et aurum 

ii aut iratii Dit negaverint, dubito.’’ It was 
said long ago, (and history and ex ce con- 
firm the truth of the remark,) that those coun- 
tries are seldom wise or prosperous in which the 
precious metals are nr —. The 

policy of the Republic witzerland pro- 
hibited the owners to 
which some of theirmou 


ented revenue re- 


are said to abound. 


A purer and a richer tribute was produced by the 
hand of industry, prompted to exertion by the 
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spirit of liberty, which guided the plowshare 
through their rugged precipices, and reaped the 
harvest on their almost barren sides. ealth 
may be to nations—as we have the highest au- 
thority for believing it is sometimes to individuals 


—acurse. , 

The great eee in the whole scheme, and 
jn its shining and de usive results is, that it isa 
mystery—an experimental mystery. It is amys- 
tery, perhaps, to the Government, and certainly to 
the people. It hangs like a dark cloud over the 
destinies of the nation, embittering its enjoyments 
and darkening its hopes. It is not an answer to 
this unquestionable fact that the evils under which 
the people suffer are the result of a panic, which 
time and cool reflection will dispel. They are | 
notless realon thataccount. Mankind isalways 
influenced, to a greater or less degree, by some- 
thing besides the sober reality. Panic may be 
itself the result of unnecessary or misjudging ap- 
prehension; but the consequences of it are any- 
thing but imaginary and insignificant! The gor- 
eo: head was more fatal than the sword. Panic | 
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exhibited by him were liberal in the extreme; Yh 
is- 


they leave an excess beyond the proposed 

tribution. and threatened expenditure combined. 
What is the consequence? hy, that the stur- 
diest enemies of distribution are unable or un- 
willing to bring their creed to the testof arithmetic; 
they substitute prophecy for calculation; they 
prefer conjecture to reality; they do not venture 
to say that there is not, but that there will not be 
a fund for division. When pressed to put down 
the items that will absorb the mass, they fly to 
items of fancy, which can scarcely be made the 
subjects of argument. They are compelled to 


| infuse a large ingredient of very remote surmise 


even into their vague and improbable predictions. 
Passing from things at home, where extrava- 


| gance, though vast, is not absolutely boundless, 


they suggest a possible condition abroad. A 


, European war, which, at some uncertain day, 


may break outand involve the destinies of America 
in its consuming vortex, or some other phantom, 
usurps the place of substance and reality. Never 
did an occasion exist when, in a state of peace, 


as been the prolific source of enormous mischief || treasures were justly heaped together, and hoarded 


from the time at least when the host of Syria was 
overwhelmed before Samaria by the fancied noise 
of the horsemen and the chariots of Israel. At 


this very moment there exists, certainly in the || 


Atlantic cities, and probably in the interior of the | 
country, an almost unprecedented degree of pe- 





= to await the bare contingency of future war. 
eXatious, and disreputable, and distressing, as 
the disturbances on the southwestern frontier 
undoubtedly are, I cannot agree that, with proper 
treatment, even now, they are sufficiently formi- 
dable to interfere with the principle which I have 


caniary pressure, accompanied by an exaggerated || thus advanced. In free Governments, at least, 


state of prices both for real estate and the various | 
conveniences of life. Labor is high, and yet | 
money is scarce. An unnatural state of things | 





like this can pfoceed only from extraordinary || may chance to come. 


} 


the rule is settled that measures to sustain war- 
like expeditions and movements must, in the 
main, be resorted to whenever the emergency 
Existing resources must 


and unnatural causes. Capitalists stand aghast || be cherished and improved. ‘But to dry up the 
and close the:r hands in fear. Speculation usurps | fountain in order that it may reserve its streams 
the place of well regulated business, the ordinary || for the uses of futurity, would be to leave the 


channels of which are injuriously disturbed. \| 


present race without enjoyment, and to deprive 


To prevent the continuance and recurrence of || posterity of hope. Miserable would be the con- 


these evils, early, and, it should seem, permanent | 
rovision is necessary. Anexcess of revenue will, | 
in all probability, exist in future; and itis unwise | 
to apply only a temporary relief to a mischief so | 
enduring. Upwards of three hundred millions of 
acres of unappropriated lands are estimated still | 
to exist within the States and Territories. There | 
are seven hundred millions more beyond the 
Mississippi and Missouri. Many hundred years | 
must elapse before emigration will convert into | 
the abodes of civilized man a thousand millions | 
| 

j 


of acres of almost interminable solitudes. With | 
the most lavish and wasteful expenditures of the | 
Government in all its branches; with a departure | 
at once from both of the characteristic marks of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth —economy and vigor— 
it is scarcely possible that the ordinary resources 
of the nation should not exceed its ordinary wants 
and expenditures, leaving the proceeds of the 
— lands to distinct and specific appropriation, | 





dition of that people that, from a sickly fear of 
undefined danger—-a feeling the most degrading 
that can curse our nature—should burden them- 
selves with exactions and restraints, should deny 
themselves suitable expenditures and enjoyments, 
because a lurid star might happen to glimmer in 
the imagination of some feeble-minded statesman. 
They would resemble only the individual who, 
in the full possession of robust and vigorous 


health, but incapable of appreciating or enjoying. 


it, should deny to appetite its necessary food, 
and minister to a wholesome constitution the 
nostrums of disease, until he should become the 
prey of a preposterous and pernicious empiri- 
cism. 

Loans are resorted to when they are required 
by necessity. No statesman believes that he can 
carry on war without them. There is no danger 
of disappointment in the hope of realizing them, 
unless the country, in its ordinary course, has 


hat a curious comparison is exhibited between || been impoverished by withholding from it its nat- 


the expenses of the present day and those of || 


1789, when, in times of primitive simplicity, a | 
litle more than six hundred thousand dollars | 
covered all the disbursements of the country—a | 
sum less than three fourths of the present expend- 
itures of Congress alone! 

_ Notwithstanding the urgent calls for distribu- | 
tion, we are constantly informed that the idea of | 
a surplus revenue is delusive; that means enough | 
are before us to absorb the prodigious mass. | 
Where, and what are they? While estimate after | 
estimate has been produced, and ce in every | 
way to show how erroneous is this suggestion, | 
not a counter-calculation is exhibited, and the | 
argument is contented to rest upon vague surmise 
and indefinite and sickly anticipation. The evi- 
dence of every sense is to be distrusted for the 
sake of a partisan theory. Faith was said of old 
to be able to remove mountains; but it is now | 
magnified into an energy sufficient to disprove 
their actual and obvious existence. There is the 
mass of evil almost before — eyes, swelling ir 
amount and mischiefevery hour. You are unable 
to reduce it, in fact, or by any probable or plaus- 
ible conjeeture. I will not go over lations 





which have been repeated many times. I adopt, 

with entire confidence, those presented y ay 
noha from Massachusetts, [Mr. 

»} in what he was content to call a mere 

speech, but which gave 

the attractiveness of pleasure. 
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ural and proper supplies. Money is the sinew 
of war, but it is the free-will offering of the open 
right hand of peace. It is the fertilizing spirit 
which gives life and vigor and activity to all 
things; and it cannot be withheld except with the 
effect of present suffering and future imbecility. 
A happier thought than the digtribution at least 
of the proceeds of the public lands has seldom 
been conceived. It reconciles the highest attain- 
able practical good with the strictest construc- 
tion of the Constitution. I should feel no neces- 
sity, for myself, to recur to this intermediate 
agency (if it be such) of the States for distribu- 
tion. But I know full well that proud and hon- 
orable feelings unite with sound and enlightened 


judgments in requiring it; and the peculiar mode’ 


of reaching the object, which is itself free from 
reasonable objection, is rendered indispensable. 
If, through such fair and legitimate arrangements, 
the whole country can be brought to harmonize 
in one general sense of conctrring approbation, 
how full of benefits and blessings 1s the proceed- 


ing! 

When the purposes of the General Government 
are fully supplied, it is best that its connection 
with the disbursement of the public revenues 
should cease. It is the true policy of the Consti- 
tution that the National Government should be 
as seldom as possible seen and felt; that, in all 
external relations, it should present the formida- 
ble aspect of power, and the means of prosperous 
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and successful intercouse with foreign nations; 


but that at home even the benefits which it sheds 
upon its own citizens should be experienced as 
nature receives, and prospers under the influence 
of, her refreshing dues, while the sources from 
which they flow are imperceptible. The organ- 
ization of the Government does not even contem- 
plate a home department, which necessarily exists 
as a branch of the different European systems. 
It exhibits in prominent relief a bureau of for- 
eign affairs as a principal agent, resting upon 
military and naval departmentsas its pillars. If, 
When thus unseen in the direct performance o 
its domestic duties, it can realize all the wished- 
for results, without threat or danger, to the live- 
liest sensibilities, without a suspicion of usurp- 
ation or encroachment; if it can maintain ite 
dignified bearing and successful intercouse with 
foreign nations, and at the same moment “ scatter 
plenty o’er a smiling land,’ the system is as 
rilliant in theory as its practical exercise is felici- 
tous. Were I the warmest personal friend of 
the President, I would wish him no richer con- 
solation, no happier subject for reflection in the 
calm evening of his lengthened day, thana belief 


that his recommendation had been the parent of 
this most salutary scheme. It would be less 
| perishable than a laurel crown. Were I the 


warmest of his political adherents, 1 would cherish 
it as the brightest ornament of his public career. 
It would be more ennobling than a hundred vic- 
tories. A whole country made fair, and cheer- 
ful, and prosperous—a whole people educated, 
enlightened, and refined—are peaceful monuments 
of enduring strength and granduer, surpassing 
those of the triumphal arch erected on the suffer- 
ings of thousands of the human family. 
Whenever the period has arrived at which dis- 
tribution can be made without interfering with 
the paramount necessities of the nation, it can 
justly be withheld nolonger. By the cessions of 


| the several members of the Confederation of their 
| lands, the United States became not a mere pro- 


prietor, but a trustee. They received the lands 
in trust, for purposes of general good, for the use 
and benefit of all the States. How much might 
be realized from this great trust in the long course 
of aftertime, or how long its products would be 
required for purposes merely national, was not 
foreseen or fancied. It would depend upon re 
circumstances, and chiefly upon the rapid growt 
of population and prosperity in the States them- 
selves, which, absorbing the private lands in their 
own limits, would send forth a host of hardy 
emigrants as pioneers of the western wilderness. 
As long as the products of their purchases were 
necessary to replenish the general treasury, they 
could not be applied to other purposes. The 
would not be, and they were not, disturbed. 
These other purposes were necessarily postponed 
for such as were primary and were essential. 
But when the objects of absolute and preliminary 
use should be fully satisfied, and the sales of land 
should yield only an unprofitable and dangerous 
superfluity; and yet when they could not be inter- 
mitted withoutchecking the progress of useful emi- 
gration, or be reduced in price without violating 
pledges of the strongest implication, and plunging 
in ruin a countless extent of private interests, the 
ceded lands must return in prolific plenty to the 
people, for whom they were always designed, 
and to whose uses, directly or indirectly, they 
ever have been, and I trust ever will be, sacredly 
devoted. It matters not what is the practicable 
shape they may assume. The prosperity of the 
Union is essential to the well-being of the States. 
That being secured by an appropriation of all 
that it requires, the States themselves will re- 
ceive and Sepees of, directly for themselves, the 
funds which their own grants have created. The 
trust was not confined to purposes of war or 
peace. It was not limited by any futile attempts 
at preternatural anticipation. Its products were 
to bs applied as circumstances, regulated only b 
our Own energies, encouraged by the smiles o 
Providence, might require. The tution was 
wisely confined to the provision of means for 
creating revenue. It conferred upon the proper 
department in the distribution of powers, the 
islature, an ee to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, excises; but it provided no 
rule for the distribution of excessive wealth. In 
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the absence of constitutional provisions, we have 
been turned by gentlemen to the Articles of Con- 
e true interpreter of the grants by 
possible, still more 
unprofitable there. Why should it not be so? 
Thatinstrument, as well asits successor, (the Con- 
stitution,) was the offspring of a representation 
considerably wider than that of the people from 
whom the lands were derived. To have permit- 
ted it tocontrol the grants themselves, win eree 
please, 


federation as erp! 
the States. The search is, if 


well established principles can, if the 


alone regulate what they cede, would be ill 
and unjust. 


The objects of the trast must 


looked for only in the language and spirit of the 

rants, and in the fitness and propriety of things. 
Besides it would be difficult to conceive how an 
earlier could be the corollary of a later instru- 
ment; how a confederation formed on the 9th of 
July, 1778, could be designed as the commentary 
upon a series of cessions to which it was long 
taken place 
until the Ist of March, 1781, and the last until 
the 24th of April, 1802. As must inevitably be 
the case, there is not a word in the Articles of 
Confederation which bears upon the question, or 
can be tortured into an exponent of the several 


anterior; the first of them not havi 


grants. 


If there be no excuse in positive prohibition; 
in implied or express devotion to other objects, 
uses for the money elsewhere, 


or in necessa 
(any one of which would be clearly paramount,) 
what reason can be offered for withholding from 


_ the people their obvious and acknowledged right? 
Who can justify a postponement that would thus 
ith these sources of pros- 
perity at hand, the nation may advance, in the 
short space of months, to a situation which, under 
other circumstances, in centuries it might not 
reach; yet the bright prospect is to be destroyed, 
of the nation is to be 
esired object is almost 
within its tantalized grasp, and all for the employ- 
ment of a subtile scruple, or the indulgence of an 


become unnatural? 


and the long-cherished ho 
still deferred, while the 


idle fear. 


As itis admitted that the distribution so ardently 


desired has thus far been postponed to the actual 
wants of the Government, it is conceded now that 
these, so far as they are reasonable, shall be first 
supplied. Look to the fixed objects of appro- 
priation. Throw in the contingencies, ordinary 
and extraordinary. Let them neither be exag- 
gerated norstinted. Before you come to the wae 
of expenditure, agree to a division of the surplus 
that shall remain; and we will cordially unite with 
you in liberal expenditures, if they are not posi- 
tively extravagant and unjust. 

The appropriation bill for fortifications is a lib- 
eralone. It was reported at a time when I am 
sure there was the strongest disposition to make 
itso. Speaking as a member of the committee 
which reported it, I believe there was scarcely 
anything within the compass of a richly endowed 
treasury, which would consist with thee equally 


important arrangements, that would not cheer- || 


fully have been devoted to the necessary defense, 
and even warlike preparations of the country. If 
a proposal to inquire into the expediency of in- 
creasing the Navy was not equally acceptable, it 
was because it did not embrace a more compre- 
hensive and vigorous plan of general protection; 
because, by far the larger part of the Navy, al- 
thdugh in one sense already existing, was yet to 
be made available before increase could be prop- 
erly or usefully epplied to it; and because all 
other defenses were fearfully and shamefully de- 
fective, The bill now before us was reported on 
the 29th of December, at a moment when the pa- 


cific relations of the country were suspended by || the Secretary of War, 


a single thread. The supplemental me 
the President appeared on the 18th of January, 
bearing date the 15th of the month, recommending 
a prohibition of French products, and of the entry 
of French vessels into our ports, On the 23d of 
January a bill, precisely such as seemed desira- 
ble, was reported by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. Its object was not to increase the Navy 
to the extent of a single plank. Such a proposi- 
tion would have been, during a moment of serious 
exigency, both useless and impracticable. It 

posed mens the appropriation of a sufficient 
sum (in blank) to complete the vessels building, 
to prepare and equip for sea those in ordinary, 


ssage of || partment existed, the selection was made. After 


| peated approval, after receiving the sanction of 














which 
made. 
mediation of Great 


80 extreme, it might naturally be sup 


expenditures for its especial objects, amounti 
has been offered, asking for $700, 


which personally I am a stranger, there was no 
appropriation to these objects in 1835. Although, 
for reasons not exactly similar to those which ex- 


ment too, if they can be usefully expended dur- 
ing the current year. They will at least relieve 
the plethoric Treasury of a portion of its load. I 
am not at liberty to applaud the skill in strategy 
which the amendment would have indicated, but 
for the declaration of the mover of it that he dis- 
believes in the existence of a redundant revenue. 

For the Navy I would go much further. Few 
can doubt that when this nation disregards its 
maritime interests it will forget its truest friend 
in peace, its mdést efficient champion in war, its 
| proudest ornament atalltimes. It will turn aside 
from the high behests of Heaven, which has 


requires; and a population whose daring qual- 
ities fit them especially for the perils of the sea, 
and whose intense activity never can be satisfied 
except with the opportunity of penetrating into 
every corner of the globe. Navy-yards, docks, 
and convenient harbors are objects of peery 
importance, as they are the positions in whic 
this favorite limb of our gigantic system can 
occasionally repose. It is a limb which cannot 
be touched amiss without making every nerve in 
the great body itself to thrill, every artery to 
swell, every pulse to beat in redoubled quickness. 
The number and positions of these navy stations 
as they now exist, (except, of course, that of 
Pensacola,) and the absence of them where they 
do not, are points of pany much earlier in their 
origin than that of the present Administration. 
Ata period which, in these degenerate and dis- 
| tracted times, we are in the habit of looking back 
| to, historically, as the golden age of the Repub- 
lic, all of them were selected. Even that period 
of comparative ere had its cloudy days; 
and what period of individual or national exist- 
ence is without them? During the very month 
when this measure was adopted, the boldest, and 
| for atime the most unpopular, act of the first 
Administration was taken—that of sending Mr. 
| Jay as Envoy to England; and thus preserving, 
as an efficient navy will be the means of preserv- 
ings the happy neutrality of the Soune 
hese events occurred in the time of General 
Washington, who, though himself a Virginian, 
and like every other child of that magna mater 
virum, justly proud of his maternity, was as little 
likely to be influenced by sectional feelings as 
any of his countrymen. He certainly had no 
especial predilections for the North, or any dis- 
| position to disparage or postpone the southern 
pene of his country. Under his auspices, and 
| by his personal direction, as communicated by 
long before a Navy De- 








| careful reéxamination, the selections thus made 
| were confirmed by a succeeding Administration; 
| and the positions have been practically approved 
| by every Administration which followed, to the 
| meen a on a ee of more than forty 

years. Thus, after deliberate selection and re- 


well-tried experience and protracted time, it re- 
quires little argument to prove that a 

po not to be made without great deliberation 
and satisfactory cause. In sustaining them, we 
are not to be considered as supporting the policy 
of this Administration, or the especial y of 


and to procure materials for aneatinn Gane Sees 
partial a riations ore n 

All these objpci were attainable. The 
ritain did not reach us until 

the 8th of February, about a fortnight afterwards. 
Under such circumstances, and with a er yen 
t 


the call was at least as large then as it ought to 
be now. It contemplates, in its original shape, 




























to 
something less than $2,000 . Acorresponding 
bill, which was d on the 30th of June, 1834, 
called for only $870,594. A single amendment 


more. The 
original bill and this amendment combined do not 
bear any great disproportion to the call in 1834; 
as it will be borne in mind that, for causes to 


isted at the end of the year, I would not be indis- 
posed to adopt the items of the bill, and the amend- 


committed to it the protection ofa coast, the vast 
extent of which proclaims the guardianship it 


any individual, but that system which is to be 
d as the settled policy of the Republic 
All the institutions of the country, resting upon 
a basis broader and deeper still, might as well be 
identified with the peculiar policy of a particular 
Administration, if its mere and necessary, and 
it may be reluctant adoption of them should make 
them in any respect itsown. We do not embrace 
the principles or sustain the policy of the Admin- 
istration. If it has adopted and is sustainin 
ours in any eter org it is no reason for our 
abandoning that which long before the existence 
of the present Administration became our own. 
In the selection of positions for any of the 
works of national utility, or of protection from 
the wars of the elements or man, no preference 
can or ought to be given to one portion of the 
coast or country, unless that preference is alread 
ponees out by nature, and circumstances that are 
eyond control. To submit to the awards of 


Providence is not to make a preference. It ig 
meee to create an — ou avail yourself 
of local advantages, or supply local wants, where 


it is practicable to do so, without interfering with 
the Constitution, or the just and equal distribu- 
tion of public benefits wherever they can be be- 
stowed. In a well regulated system, funds are 
disbursed where they are required, and where 
they can be made available; and no proper judg- 
ment can expect that, because they have been 
expended where they are required, they should 
be thrown away where they are not. . If Phila- 
delphia happens to be placed not far from the 
head of tide-waters of a long and difficult navi- 
gation, at the entrance of which ‘into the broad 
ocean a climate is found, under the auspices of 
which the ancients would have said the cave of 
Eolus was dug, more than a million is expended 
upon a breakwater. Yet you still leave the har- 
bor inferior to those of the accessible cities of the 
North, or of the more genial clime of the South. 
Upon these nothing would be expended for simi- 
lar works, in order to create a mere equality in 
theory where there is no practical preference or 
postponement. Fortifications and other like 
measufes of defense, to prevent and repel en- 
croachments from the ocean or territorial neigh- 
bors, are resorted to on the sea-girt or land-encir- 
cled borders of the country. A app exemption 
from similar perils obviates the call for such pro- 
visions fer the rising capitals of the interior. 
Light-houses, and piers, and harbors, and even 
Indian agencies, and all the muniments of war, 
and appliances of peaceful preparation, are pro- 
vided where congruity and the fitness of things 
aa them; but they would be idle and unprofit- 
able expenditures elsewhere. 

Several gentlemen, in the course of recent dis- 
cussions, have placed (I think deservedly) at the 
head of the list of objects of merited expenditure 
and regard, our imperfectly constituted Navy. 
Is it not worthy of protection? I am not pro- 
claiming its eulogium. Let its own unvarnished 
history speak, and interest alone, without bor- 
rowing for it a single eo well-earned glory, 
will confirm the policy. When the first few ships 
sailed which still bear their flag with honor into 
every sea, the beneficial effect upon the commerce 
of the country, and comenseenny. upon its gen- 
eral prosperity, was immediate and unquestion- 
able. Insurance, at that time extravagantly high, 
fell at once one half on voyages to China and the 
East Indies, and to other places in proportion. 
A committee of this House, reporting on the 17th 
of January, 1799, on that part of the President’s 
message which relates to a naval establishment, 
estimate the saving on different objects at seven 
and a half per cent., and the effect is wonderful. 
They estimate the exports and imports for one 
ear At. 06 cw acceccesscccecesecse clO0 000,000 
essels omar in foreign trade.. 27,126,400 
Coasters and fishermen.........+-. 7,178,760 


$134,305,160 


Of which, seven and a half per cent. saved on 
the first two items, and one per cent. on the last, 
amount WO scceccccdicvcvecesoces MOMIO OL? 60 
And the annual expense of the ex- 


isting Navy Was... s...sseesess 2,434,261 10 


Making 8 pecuniary gain Of. » +20 0$7,144,256 50 


‘« Timely disbursements to provide for danger,” 
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said General Washington, ** frequently prevent 
much greater disbursements to re lit.’’ A suit- 
able marine was not possessed before the war 
upon our trade was begun by the two great bel- 
ligerent nations, who vied with each other, not 
more in their mighty struggles for supremacy 
than in their ruthless violation of neutral rights. 
It was well remarked by the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his communication to a committee of 


were claimed for them, can the existence of all | But the stations that exist, are they supplied ? 
those qualities close the book in which our duties || Have they men, or have they armaments? Could 
are written, or make the measure of our perform- || a salute have been fired if the harbinger of glad 
ance of them full? I join issue with the argument || tidings had chanced, on a late occasion, to spread 
which would create or shift a burden of proof as || his white banner in the view of almost any one 
to the propriety or fallibility of a communication | ofthem? I speak not at all of warlike prepara- 
the moment it is made. Were it so, a Secretary || tions, but of those which become the piping times 
would have nothing to do but close his lips to ex- || of peace. It was long since known to the Finance 
planations; and the wildest estimates that folly || Committee of this House, (although then wisely 
this House, at the close of the year 1798, that if || ever framed become irrevocable law, as disproof || communicated by the Department in almost sacred 
jt had been, we should not have lost, by depreda- || may be impracticable, because it depends upon || confidence, lest mischie might happen from its 
tions on our trade, four times the sum necessary the very information that is thus withheld. The |, publication,) that scarcely a gun or a gun-car- 


to create and maintain it during the whole time condition of this body would resemble the occa- |! riage in any of the proper abiding places, if such 
the war had existed in Europe. He adds, with || sional state of the by-gone Parliaments of France, || things existed at all, was fit for any service, ex- 
prophetic spirit, ‘* If we do not profit by experi- || which in the presence of an absolute monarch, || cept the very menial service of a by-word and a 


ence, and put ourselves in a situation to resent || reposing literally on his bed of power, miscalled || reproach. 

insult and punish aggression, nothing is more || his ‘* bed of justice,’’ registered his decrees in || Vour naval preparations, are they essentially 
likely than that in less than half a dozen years || — and inevitable submission to his will. efficient and mature? I will not repeat the defects 
another occasion may be presented for a repetition 


_ The little experience I have had in legislation || in maritime arrangement, with the complaints of 
of the same mortifying observation.”” ‘The mor- || informs me that practice is quite at variance with || which the whole country undoubtedly resounds, 
tifying observation was repeated. It was repeated || this presumption of infallibility on the part of || from careless contracts, up to the defective (be- 
for more than thirty years absolutely in vain. At || executive officers, independently of all questions || cause not understood) discipline which ought to 
the expiration of a still longer period, the nation || as to their intelligence or worth. Inquiries are || bind together the component parts of this inter- 
was on the eve of a war of countless expenditure || made, and explanations are called for, in all } esting and powerful machine. But your sloops- 
of blood and treasure, to recover (as was —_ instances when the members of committees are || of-war, do they maintain the gallant bearing, the 
posed) amends of reprisals for withholding the || not satisfied for themselves. Similar results || proud supremacy in swiftness and strength, in 
yment of about one half of the principal sum, || await similar duties in the House. Nowhere is || grace and beauty of proportion, in fitness for all 
for the payment of which a slow promise had at || the nullius addictus jurare rule of Horace more || their duties, which were once accorded to them 
length been wrung. What a world of loss and || applicable than in matters of legislation. Taste || in every sea? Your officers, are they encouraged 
trouble had been saved by a recourse to early and || may be formed and exercised, partially, at least, || and kept in heart by becoming selections and 
honorable and glorious prevention! by faith; but the true performance of legislative || employments that would serve as the reward of 
To meet the objects of the country, actual in- || duties is, or ought to be, the consequence of sight || merit and the crown of zeal? Are their ardent 
crease in the number of vessels is not so imme- || alone. Push the suggestion home, and observe || sensibilities fanned with the hope of seasonable 
diately necessary as the vigorous use of those || to what pernicious consequences, to what false || promotion; or are the wisest and the weakest 
which already exist in completion or in progress. || inferences it will lead. If the sayings of the || heads suffered alike to grow gray in situations of 
Put into the water what we are furnished with Departments are binding, their doings ought to be || subordinate rank? 
on paper, and the interest and honor of the nation || equallyinfallible. Everything, pastand present, is Your public moneys—but I forbear to press the 
will not be held lightly in nae eae of the || to be regarded as in a condition of perfect security; || inquiry here. Clouds and darkness rest upon 
globe. The great Frederick of Prussia once de- || all our relations are prosperous, because it is the them. 
clared, that without a hundred ships-of-the-line, || duty of the Executive to keep them so! At least, Your western and southwestern frontier, has 
and a hundred thousand sailors, a nation ought || concentrating in itself the details of universal || it been guarded against the attacks of murderous 
not to “ee itself upon the ocean. He mis- || agency, placed on an eminence that it may survey || savages? Are the properties and the lives of the 
judged. Thirteen ships-of-the-line—all of them || the whole surrounding hemisphere, it should || citizens, and have they been exposed to no un- 
of majestic proportions, and most of them of || mark every rising vapor, perceive every distant || necessary ravages—to no mischiefs that could 
stubborn stuff; one of them, as she is familiarly || cloud, and foretell the coming storm; or leave the || have been foreseen and avoided? Have treaties 
called, the largest ship in the world; fourteen || nation assured that an unclouded sky extends to || been regarded on our side, and has not the fulfill- 
frigates of the first class, (only three of which || the utmost limits of the vast horizon that every- || ment of them been unduly exacted upon theirs? 
are on the ocean, and others of them are unfit for || where surrounds it, Have the sentinels on the || It is no longer unknown to any who have chosen 
sea-service;) two frigates of the second class, and || watchtower discharged these duties faithfully? || to inquire that intimations of the oe 
fifteen sloops-of-war, besides smaller vessels and || Is the country provided with all it should desire? || storm were given again and again, and were as 
steamboats, would present, if in condition, a || Has nothing mischievous been done, or nothing || often disregarded. As long ago as March, 1835, 
uadron of four and forty hearts of oak; of || good omitted to be done? Has nothing been || from the highest official sources, cautions were 
which, when equipped and manned, and bristling || lost, or put in jeopardy, that vigilance might |) communicated against attempts to enforce against 
with formidable armaments, and spreading their || have guarded against, or precaution saved? On || the- Seminole tribe a doubtful treaty; or, if it 
white wings, and boldly careering on the deep, || these occasions, when this legislative tribunal sits || should be intended to be enforced, that competent 
any crowned head in uceniien might well b in solemn judgment to consider the state of the 


means should be at hand to induce submission, 
proud. Hundreds of gallant officers stand strain- || Union, it seems to be usual to.look behind us, || or it would end in the butchery of these poor 


























ing in the wae anxious for employment and || and around us, and before us, and to gather || savages. Every precaution was omitted; and 
promotion. Thousands of swelling bosoms are || together all that may gild or tarnish the recollec- || every prediction was verified, except that the 


panting for their places, whenever they shall be || tion of the past, or cheer or darken our future 
rendered vacant by the budding honors of those || destiny. hat part, then, of your national 
whom they are hoping to succeed. preparations, either for peace or war, is in the 
I say nota oak of preparing for war in time || condition of which you could venture to be proud? 
of peace; although there is certainly a position || Come with me along the whole line of sea-coast 
which is desirable for every nation, where, in the || from Maine to Florida, from the confines of 
wordsof the first President of these United States, || Canada to the debatable limits of Mexico. Will 
it “‘ may choose peace or war, as interest, guided || the eye of doating confidence itself slumber over 
by justice, shall counsel.’? The true object of || the numerous defenseless and dismantled fortifi- 
every preparation is the maintenance of an hon- || cations—the dust and ashes which remain to 
orable and a prosperous peace. : Peace is the nat- || mark the place where stood at least one feeble 
ural condition of mankind; it is the condition of || tower of defense—the crumbling ruins of I know 
true dignity and real usefulness. That nation || not how many more? The whole lengthened 
which will not preserve it while it can, must be || line is naked and defenseless, either from the 
predisposed, like the ancient Carthaginians, to || want of provision of permanent objects of reli- 
sacrifice its children to idols. By self-respect, at || ance, or from an omission to supply the replen- 
all times carefully maintained, and a readiness, || ishments which time and accident require. All 
not ostentatiously exhibited, to enforce respect || of the southern shore—every inch of it—according 
from others who are disposed to withhold it, it || to the acknowledgment of the chairman of the 
will secure the applause of men and angels. Committee of Waysand Means, has been ‘‘shame- 
_Among the important measures almost imme- || fully neglected”’ in the articleeven of navy-yards, 
lately before us, I have adverted to the one of || to say nothing of more important provisions for 
proposed pmatenticn and scrutiny into the con- || a time of need. I take for the argument his better 
dition of the public moneys in the deposit banks. || knowledge, instead, and in preference to, my own 
A considerable time ago, inquiries of a different || inferences, founded, it seems, on a fallacious 
character and with different objects, were sug- || confidence, at least to this extent. I had sup- 
gested in debate, which were then made the topics || posed, in undoubting trust, that suitable stations 
of considerationand remark. Iam the rather in- || did not exist in that quarter; that the depth of 
duced to urge the ant es ounk inquiries, because || water was not sufficient; or that some other over- 
of the authority wh yeling endioe had forbidden the attempt; and not 
mere cag whi hms oak 7c that the providence of God had been 
sake, all the || neglected, or that it was digracefully thwarted by 
» ©xperience, diligence, and skill which || the want of providence of man. 


expected victims became the ministers of the 
sacrifice. 

These inquiries and suggestions are not made 
in the way of unnecessary reproach, but with a 
view to unite in preparing to meetand breast the 
coming wave, which more than threatens to swell 
and break on our borders, from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico all long, perhaps, to Lake Superior. Nothing 
is so contagious as the zeal derived from victory. 
It is especially so among those with whom suc- 
cess was probably altogether unexpected, and 
among whom not to be defeated is to overcome. 

Depend upon it, there is no error in a popular 
Government half so fatal, no delusion so bewitch- 
ing, and yet so likely to betray, as a blind confi- 
dence in those who happen for the time to rule. 
A burden of undoubting faith in the infallibility 
of a Government, and the necessity of dis - 
ing it when the means of so doing are withheld, 
would resemble the slavery of the victims of 
that bondage which bound them to a task which 
was rendered impracticable by the absence of the 
materials with which it was to be performed. 
day that'wo wert hurried into ropessed expeadi- 

we were hu into ex i- 
anne for hostilities of which no record could be 
found. The traveler passing over those deserted 
fields will find a mournful record of blood and 
ashes: farms destroyed—bouses burnt or pillaged 
—inhabitants driven off or slain. An Indian war- 
fare admits of none of the ordi records in 
which are inscribed the causes-of the hostilities 
of civilized man. No warning herald’s voice 
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proclaims the intended invasion, which is an- | 
nounced only by the war-whoop that accompa- 





selected as the seat of a great national city, the 
territory of ten miles square was ceded to the 
United States, and placed under the special 


nies it. The death-dealing tomahawk is substi- 
tuted for the herald’s spear. The manifesto that ro- 
proclaims the catalogue of wrongs which are || tection of the General Government. But did the 
about to be avenged is written only on the tablets || District come to your arms poor and penniless, 
of bleeding human hearts. | a tax on your Treasury, and a burden to the na- 

These disasters have come upon our borders tion? No, sir; she brought you a rich dowry in 
without being met by competent preparation and || lands and money; more than ten thousand lots in 
successful resistance. Still, in a conflict between || this city, for which you paid not one cent, the 
acing disbursements in the hands of those whom || sales of which have already amounted to between 
| did not contribute to elevate to high places, on || seven and eight hundred thousand dollars, and 
the one hand, and seeing the country suffer from || been placed in your Treasury. You have made 
the want of them on the other, I cannot hesitate. || donations to literary and charitable institutions of 
Patronage may be abused for a season, and we || lots to the value of $70,000, and have lots remain- 
may mourn over the abuse of it; but the energies | ing unsold valued at upwards of $100,000. Your 
of patriotism will rise above the most untoward || public squaresand reservations of five hundred and 
temporary influences. These are, itis hoped, but || forty acres, now valued at more than $1,000,000, 
domestic vapors, which the next sun’s rays may || cost but $36,000, and were paid for * the sale of 
dissolve or dissipate; while a stain upon the || lots which had been given to you. ‘The State of 
honor or interests of the country may be indel- Virginia at the same time made you a donation 


of increasing prosperity. This spot having been 


ible. !n the preparations that are made for con- || of $120,000, and the State of Maryland $70,000. 
tinuing peace or contingent war—in all that is || Let it be borne in mind, too, that you have de- 
hoped for, and all that is feared—the lessons of || rived all the advantage of the rise of property in 
true wisdom and universal experience teach us || this city from the enterprise and at the cost of 
that we be true to ourselves. Whatever is neces- || individual property holders, without having con- 
sary to protect the citizen, to defend the country— |; tributed anything toward it, for you have paid 
whether the foe prowl in the forest or move upon || no taxes; and had your lots been taxed pro rata 
the deep—must be provided, cost what it may. || with those of individuals, the sum would probably 
The fairest claims on foreign Powers, the sound- || have amounted to nearly the present debt of the 
est arguments that can sustain them, are dis- ~~ ‘ 
regarded among nations unless they are backed ow, sir, in what consists this very wnreason- 
by strength. ‘* There can be no greater error,’’ || able request on the part of the District cities? 
says General Washington, ‘* than to expect or || Why, that you will assume for them, from your 
calculate upon real favors from nation to nation. || redundant Treasury, a sum short of what you 
*Tis an illusion which experience must cure, || have realized by the connection with them, to re- 
which a just pride ought to discard.’’ It is the || lieve their embarrassments, which are crushing 
happy and sagacious thought of a writer on || them to the earth, and from which they have no 
the military policy of Great Britain, who thinks || other mode of escape; for this, and the interest 
scarcely less like a statesman than a soldier, that || and losses on their foreign loan, they offer you 
whatever might have been the case in the golden || all the security in their power, and which I will 
age, Astrea has never since been acknowledged || presently show to be most ample. 
upon earth when she has forgotten to bring along It has been asserted that the embarrassments 
with her her sword. of these corporations have resulted from their ex- 
won travagance and improvidence. To make asser- 
RELIEF OF DISTRICT CITIES. tions on mere impressions or rumor is no difficult 
ania task; but to prove their correctness in the face 
SPEECH OF HON. G. C. WASHINGTON, of facts, is not so easy. I challenge gentlemen 
to point out the acts of extravagance to which 
OF MARYLAND, these corporations are amenable. The chief source 
In THe House or Representatives, of embarrassment has grown out of the subscrip- 
9 tion of these cities to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
June 25; 1836, : 
. : canal, and the interest and losses consequent on 
In Committee of the Whole House, on the bill for the || the Holland loan, which was negotiated to fulfill 
relief of the District Cities. 
Mr. WASHINGTON said: 


their engagements on account of the subscription 
to the canal stock. I shall be able to show that 
Mr. Cuainman: The friends of the bill under || they were justified at the time in making that 
consideration have abstained from entering into a || subscription, and that they were in fact, induced 
discussion of its merits, in the hope that it would || to it by the acts of theGovernment. The charge 
be reported to the House without exciting much || of improvidence from that quarter would, indeed, 
debate, and that we might be enabled to pass on || come with bad grace. ashington, it is true, 
other measures in committee of high interest to || was most unfortunate in the lottery grant, which 
the District. It was our intention to sustain the || added about $200,000 to her debts; but this loss 
bill before the House if serious opposition was || cannot be attributed either to her extravagance 
made to its passage. But, sir, from this protracted || or improvidence. But, sir, in the magnificen 
debate, we have cause to fear that the short but || plan of your city, and the length and width of 
valuable time allotted to District business is to be || its avenues and streets, exceeding those of any 
absorbed by this single measure. It is, therefore, || city in Europe, or perhaps in the world, opened 
with unfeigned reluctance that lam forced, at this || and improved at the expense of a small popula- 
late hour, to depart from the rule I had prescribed || tion, may be found an additional and obvious 
for myself, and for a brief space to solicit the at- || source of embarrassment. This plan was for the 
tention of the committee. accommodation of the Government, and to gratify 
Sir, I should be apostate to the cause of truth || the pride of the nation, in which the citizens had 
and justice, and the highest obligations of duty || no voice, and for which they are in no respect 
and feeling, could I patiently and in silence on my || responsible. 
art permit the gross misstatements which have | he considerations which induced the District 
aan made in relation to the District of Columbia || cities to incur responsibilities by their large sub- 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio canal to pass un- || scription to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, de- 
noticed. I mean not to impugn the motives of || mands the serious attention and reflection of 
ee gr or to impute willful misrepresentation; || members, and, in my humble judgment, imposes 
ut they have not given this subject that full in- || a moral obligation on the Government to grant 
vestigation which its importance merits, nor have || the fullest measure of relief. But for the hopes 
they arrived at the true statement of facts which || held out by the Government in becoming a part- 
documeats on our tables, and others entirely ac- || ner to the amount of $1,000,000, and their faith 
cessible, would have furnished. in her continued patronage and countenance to 
What, let me ask, are the claims of the District || the canal, thereby insuring its early completion 
of Columbia on this Government; and with what || to Cumberland, these cities never would have 
justice and eeeee cee she now present her || incurred responsibilities so far exceeding their 
‘prayer for relief? hilst under the fostering |} means. The original plan, before the United 
care of the States of Maryland and Virginia, her || States became a partner, contemplated a canal 
cities then in existence flourished, and enjoyed a || from tide-water to terminate at Cumberland, thir- 
large foreign and domestic trade with prospects || ty feet in width and. three feet deep, the cost of 
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which was estimated at $1,578,954. This wo 
was evidently within the means of the parties 
interested, might have been finished some years 
since, and the local interests it was intended to 
promote would, at this day, have been in the full 
fruition of the benefits which were anticipated b 
its friends. But the Government soon took md 
interest in this nan when, from a mere 
local, it assumed the character of a national work 
The President of the United States recommended 
it in the strongest terms to the favorable consid- 
eration and patronage of Congress; as presenting 
the highest claims on the public means to insure 
its success. It was represented to be a work of 
the greatest national importance, affording the 
nearest and most practicable connection of the 
western waters with the Atlantic, and, in its po- 
litical consequences, as drawing more closely the 
bonds of union. Congress responded to the rec. 
ommendation of the President, and granted a 
charter, which required the company to enlarge 
the capacity of the canal, so as to answer all the 
purposes of the nation, and to admit of its ex. 
tension to other points besides the District of 
Columbia. 

In place of terminating at Cumberland, as ori- 
ginally designed by its projectors, and under the 
national aspect it now assumed, Pittsburg was 
designated as the western terminus. The Goy- 
ernment directed its engineers, with General Ber- 
nard at their head, to make the survey and esti- 
mate of cost. That estimate made the cost to 
Cumberland to exceed $8,000,000; and yet, in 
the full knowledge of these facts, the Government 
subscribed $1,000,000, 

Is it, then, under these circumstances, a matter 
of surprise that the District cities, confiding in 
the further aid of the Government to a work in 
which it had become so largely interested, and 
relying on its early completion, should have 
ventured to embark their fortunes in the same 
concern? Their hopes were buoyant, and they 
believed that, under such auspices, a speedy com- 
pletion of the work was secured. They looked 
forward with confidence then, as they do now, 
to the incalculable benefits and boundless sources 
of wealth in which they must participate when 
this great work is finished to Cumberland. But 
a change came over theirhopes. Other counsels 
prevailed, and a different policy was adopted by 
the Government, and left them to deplore their 
own credulity, and mourn over their broken for- 
tunes. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been contended in another 
branch of the Government, and by the reports of 
the Committees for the District of Columbia of 
both Houses, that the faith of the nation is impli- 
cated in the foreign debt of these cities. It is 
evident that such is the impression of the Messrs. 
Cormmelins, with whom the loan was negotiated 
in Holland, and who, in their correspondence 
with Mr. Rush, remark, that ‘* the public faith 
of the United States is so mixed up with the 
matter, that we should not readily permit our- 
selves to doubt that it presents all reasonable 
grounds of security.’’ By an act of Congress, 
these cities were authorized to effect a loan, and 
to mortgage the property of the citizens resident 
and non-resident, to secure the payment of the 
principal and interest. The Treasury of the 
nation was made the repository for these pay- 
ments, and the President of the United States 
required to see to the faithful performance of the 
contract on the part of the cities; and in the event 
of failure to comply, he is to cause the property 
within their limits to be sold at auction, to raise 
an amount sufficient to liquidate the debt. A 
former Secretary of the Treasury interested him- 
self in the negotiation of the loan, by addressing 
letters to foreign capitalists, expressin the deep 
interest which the Government took in the matter. 
Now I leave it for the House to judge how far 
the act of Congress, and the connection of these 
high functionaries of the nation with the trans- 
action, were calculated to influence foreign cap!- 
talists in lending their money, under the belief 
that the faith and honor of the nation was pledged 
for their ultimate security. 

These cities have strained every nerve to sus- 
tain themselves, but can no longer s le against 
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destiny. They have failed to comply in the pay- 
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n required by the agent of those creditors 
che vat the contract. This unwelcome duty he 
must perform, and has already appointed a com- 
missioner to attend toitsexecution. May Heaven 
avert this disgrace from our country! 

It has been said by an honorable Grameen 
from Kentucky, that the security offered by these 
cities, of their stock in the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company, is far from being adequate, and, 


the western States must also add largely to the | tion of the measure, have gone so far as to attempt 
revenue of the canal. The water power created | to make it a party question, and have endeavored 
by the canal is of unlimited extent, and will in- || to rally aid to the Opposition b appeals to party 
vite the enterprise and capital of manufacturers. || feelings and prejudices. The District of Colum- 
The entire column of water of the Potomac may || bia, having every claim on your kindness and 
be turned into the canal within the District; and || protection, is treated as an outcast, and viewed as 
with a canal to the interior, transporting the raw || an intruder. It would appear that, although a 
materials for manufacture, and easy access to the || portion of the American family, she is unworthy 
ocean, where is there a position offering greater || of your countenance, and that she has neither 









in fact, is worth but forty cents in the hundred. 
Where the gentleman has obtained his informa- 
tion as to the value of that stock, I cannot con- 
‘ecture. I have heard of none in the market, 


with the exception of the stock of a few delin- | 


uent subscribers, and am not aware that even 
that has brought less than fifty cents in the dol- 
lar. The stock of that company is held chiefly 
by Governments and corporations, and the indi- 
yidual stockholders, with the few exceptions I 
have mentioned, will continue to hold their stock 
in the firm belief of its being the most profitable 
investment they can have, when the canal is com- 
pleted to Cumberland. The gentleman calculates 
the indemnity to the Government at what he esti- 
mates to be the present value of the stock. But 
the bill does not contemplate the immediate sale 
and consequent sacrifice of the stock, but, on the 
contrary, provides that the District cities may 
redeem it within ten years, by refunding to the 
Treasury the amount of principal and interest 
which may be paid for them. I hazard the asser- 
tion, with the most sincere and thorough convic- 
tion of its being realized, that long, long before 
the term of redemption limited by this bill, the 
stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Com- 
pany to be given in pledge to the United States 
will be an ample fund to repay to the last cent 
the obligations you may assume for the District. 
If this magnificent work, far surpassing in its 
dimensions and construction any other in this 
country, as many gentlemen on this floor, who 
have recently visited it as far as Harper’s Ferry, 
can testify, should fail to realize the expectations 
of its friends, it will be a solitary.exception in 
the history of canals, either in this country or 
Europe. This may more especially be said of 
canals leading to a mineral region, which have, 
without a solitary exception, proved to be the 
most profitable of any kind of investments. Take, 
for example, the Schuylkill canal, the chief trans- 
portation on which is coal. Five or six years 
ago its stock of fifty dollars a share, being the 

, would command only about twenty-four dol- 
arsashare. It now sells, as was stated by the 
ntleman from Virginia, at upwards of one hun- 
red and sixty dollars a share, an advance of more 
than two hundred per cent. 

The New York canal, which had, in its progress, 
to encounter all the prejudices and difficulties 
which have been thrown in the way of the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio canal, and cost about $8,000,000, 
after having reduced the tolls one third, is now 
yielding to the State a revenue of more than one 
million and a half of dollars annually, and this, 
too, without the advantage of having iron or 
coal for transportation. . 

These simple facts, which cannot be contro- 
verted, are entitled to more consideration than all 

e assertions or prophecies of gentlemen whose 
pnintiees or want of correct information may 

ve misled their judgments. 

Why should not the stock of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal become a fruitful source of rev- 
enue to all concerned? It passes through aregion 
of country equal in agricultural products to any 
in the middle States. Its tributaries, the Shenan- 
doah, the Cacapon, South Branch, Antietam, 
Conecocheague, and Monocacy rivers, already 
navigable and susceptible of improvement for 
several hundred miles, all water extensive and 


fertile valleys in the highest state of cultivation.. 


Independent of agricultural productions, look to 
the other sources of revenue from » iron, 
lime, lumber, the valuable fisheries of the Poto- 
mac, and many other articles of transportation, 
too various to enumerate. To these may be 
added the immense trade of the West which can 
be transported on the national road to Cumber- 
land, and by the canal and railroad to the District 
cities and imore, at a cheaper rate and by a 
nearer route than any other communication can 
offer. The return trade, in me ise, &c., to 






assume on their account. 
that they propose to surrender their stock, but 
from dire necessity, found the pressure of their 
embarrassments, and having no other security to 
offer you. 








inducements? 
The coal and iron of Alleghany are inexhausti- 


| wants nor interests to be protected, or even feel- 


ble, and the coal, after careful analysis, is pro- ] 


nounced to be one third better in quality than any |) 


bituminous coal in this country. This mineral | 
can be delivered (when the canal is cones to | 


Cumberland) in the eastern cities at one t 


However 


What, then, is to limit the trade and revenue 


None can, 
of the canal to 


to the Government for any obligations she may 
It is not from choice 


We look forward with confident hope to the 


completion of the canal in about two years, when 
all the sources of its future revenue will be fully 
developed and brought into active operation. 


The State of Maryland, perceiving the strug- 


gle making by her sister States to secure the rich 


trade of the West to her exclusion, has resolved 
no longer to rely on foreign aid for the accom- 
gy arose of a work so vitally important to all 

er interests. She was an original subscriber to 
a large amount, and has since loaned the company 
$2,000,000; this will complete about one hundred 
and forty miles by the next spring, leaving ony 
between forty and fifty miles to be constructed. 
the same enlightened por which induced her 
to proceed thus far will stimulate her, by prompt 
action, to insure the earliest completion of the 
work, by which it will become to her a fruitful 
source of revenue, and reimburse all she may 
advance in its construction. 

The decisive action of Maryland in providing 
for the final completion of the canal to Cumber- 
land, will have an immediate influence on the 
value of the stock, and probably raise it to its 

ar value. Indeed such 1s the confidence of the 
olders of that stock that I question if one hun- 
dred shares could be purchased in the market. 

That public attention and vast capital are di- 
rected to the coal region of Alleghany, in con- 
templation of the completion of the canal, is now 
a matter of record. The Legislature of Mary- 
land, at its last session, incorporated railroad, 
canal, manufacturing, and banking companies 
with capitals to the amount of ten or eleven mil- 
lion dollars, all in the mineral region of Alle- 

hany, and accessory to the Chesapeake and 
hio canal. 

Foreign capital to an immense amount is thus 
introduced into our State; for many of the capital- 
ists of New York and Boston are concerned in 
these corporations. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate on this bill has as- 
sumed a most extraordinary character. Gentle- 
men, notcontent withexpressing their disapproba- 


| 


ird less || 
in price than they now pay for similar coal, and 
is one third better in quality. The inevitable con- 
sequence then is, that the demand will not be 
confined to the valley of the Potomac and the | 
cities of the District and Baltimore, 
large its consumption may be, it will constitute 
buta small item of the transportation of the canal. 
No, sir; where an article indispensable to human 
comfort can be had cheapest, there will be the de- 
mand and the market, and the result is apparent, 
that the Potomac coal! will enter into the consump- 
tion of every family, manufactory, and steamboat | 
of the eastern States and elsewhere. 





ings to be respected. Sir, 1 will boldly venture 
the assertion that no civilized nation on the globe 
has done so little to cherish and promote the 
growth and prosperity of its metropolis as has 
the United States. 

A gentleman has said that he could not dare to 
meet his constituents were he to vote for this 
measure. Sir, I have constituents, too, of whom 
1am justly proud—intelligent, patriotic, and gen- 
erous, whom I should be ashamed to meet were 


I to vote against this measure, and have to tell 


] 





them that my vote had consigned the metropolis 
of their country to the hammer of the auctioneer, 


| and that I had left it in the hands of foreign bro- 
| kers and stock-jobbers. The recital would rouse 


the indignant blush of shame on every cheek. I 


| feel confident that the measure of relief proposed 


to the District cities will meet the cordial appro- 


| bation of the people, whom I have never yet 


| known to disapprove an act of justice or gener- 
df the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, but its capacity || 


to transport the articles which will float on its 
bosom? And whatisthat capacity? Why, it can 
transport three millions five hundred thousand 
tons per annum, which, averaging the various 
articles of trade and distances navigated, will pro- 
duce more than one dollar per ton. 
therefore, question the capacit 
accomplish all the purposes of its construction. 
Of the correctness of these views I am fully per- 
suaded, and reiterate the assertion that the stock 
held by the District cities affords ample security 


and those who assert to the contrary must 


ar 
| libel them. 


Pass this bill, and you give new life, hope, and 
animation to this community. You invite popu- 
lation, enterprise, and capital; you disperse the 
clouds which have lowered over their fortunes, 
and gladden their hearts with returning beams of 

rosperity. But reverse the picture, and you 

eave them to the mercy of foreign creditors, 
poor, desponding, bankrupt; your metropolis 
sold, your country disgraced. 


CONTINGENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


REMARKS OF HON. A. H. SHEPPERD, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or Represenrarives, 

April 15, 1836, . 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, upon 
a motion to strike from the bill making appropriations for 
the Civil and Diplomatic expenses of Government for 
the year 1836, the items of ‘ $30,000 for contingent ex- 
penses of foreign intercourse,’’ and ‘‘ $30,000 for con- 
tingent expenses of all the missions abroad ;”’ and, also, 
to reduce the appropriation for the expenses of inter- 
course with the Barbary Powers, from $17,400 to $10,000. 


Mr. A.H. SHEPPERD rose and said, that in 
the observations he was about to submit upon the 
pending propositions to amend, he wished to be 
understood as doing so, not merely as an indi- 
vidual member of this body, but as in obedience, 
in some degree, to the direction of the committee 
charged with the duty of examining into the ac- 
counts of the State rtment. 

I know (said Mr. S.) that by this effort we 
may seem to seek a consequence, and give to 
ourselves an importance which, perhaps, was not 
intended, nor desired, in the arrangement of the 
committees of this House; but, much as others 
may have undervalued or slighted the duties pecu- 
liar to this committee, I hope we shall be pardoned 
for attempting to show that there is, at least, a 
propriety, if not necessity, in instituting and 
prosecuting the various parce which rightfully 
fall within the scope of the authority delegated 
to us by the rules of this House; yet I come not 
charged with a long and formal retrenchment re- 
port, nor am J expected in any way to point to 
or discuss the peculiar political opinions of those 
who have been concerned in any of the Govern- 
ment transactions to which I may advert; our 
labors have, I hope, been prosecuted with a pur- 
pose that rises far above that miserable, petty 

rty spirit which has, unfortunately, too often 

come prevalent in our attempts to reform and 
correct the abuses of Government, of which a 
lamentable illustration is afforded in the famous 
retrenchment reporis that were made during the 
session of 1827-28. Not content with noticing 
practices in the then Administration, which evi- 
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dently deuenved the public censure, and pointed to 


the necessity of legislative correction, the excess 
of party zeal destroyed, in a great degree, the 
usefuluess of the laborious efforts of that day, by 
attaching grave importance to circumstances too 
trivial to deserve a moment’s serious consider- 
ation. We have not only sobered down from the 
excitement of that period, but really seem to be 
fast falling into an opposite extreme. 

In 1828 it was matter of grave charge against 
the then Secretary of State, that out of the con- 
tingent fund intended for the use of his Depart- 
ment, he had, amongst other things, been guilty 
of the extravagance of purchasing for his office a 
print of the President of the United States, at the 
price of thirteen dollars! But what have we now, 
sir? Instead of a disposition to question the 
character or extent of contingent disbursements, 
I was unable to carry a majority the other day 
upon a proposition to reduce the contingent ap- 
propriation for the Department of State from 
twenty-five to seventeen thousand dollars; and 
that, too, without waiting to scan so nicely, as 
in days gone by, the propriety and extent of 
every petty disbursement that the Secretary of 
State may have authorized; but by a statement 
of facts and figures, clearly showing that this re- 
trenchment might be made, without any embar- 
rassment to this branch of the public service. 

There is, therefore, now not only a disposition 
to give what is necessary, but even to bestow 
more than can be fairly estimated for; and so far 
are we going upon this extreme of confidence 
and indulgence, that the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. C. Jonnson] has clearly intimated that, 
as we cannot foresee precisely what amount ma 
be needed under any contingent head of appropri- 
ation, we have only to adopt his amendment, 
(requiring an annual publication of the expendi- 
tures,) and we may then free ourselves from the 
trouble of trying to ascertain how little of the 
people’s money will probably do; our only care 
will then be to be sure and give enough! This 
— will very greatly diminish and simplify 
the labor of legislation; indeed, we shall then 
have very little to do other than to place the sur- 
plus revenue of the country at the discretionary 
disposition of the President and the heads of 
And here we are again forcibly 
reminded of the striking contrast, or rather incon- 
sistency, to which the extremes of party are con- 
tinually exposed. To-day a gentleman from 
‘Tennessee thinks it unimportant to look to the 
amounts of contingent appropriation; yet, in 
1828, a member from the same State, (Mr. Blair,) 
and, like the present gentleman, opposed to the 
then Administration, in a report touching this 
very department of the Government, recommends 
not merely to diminish the contingencies appli- 
cable to ** missions abroad,”’ but that no appro- 
priation whatever be made for that object. In 
“4 estimate of public men, and in my pursuit 
of public measures, I have ever labored to guard 
against that political excitement under the influ- 
ence of which we are too apt to condemn that to- 
day which a change of party views may lead us 
to approve to-morrow; and, although in this way 
I have acquired the unenviable distinction of not 
being thorough in my devotion to party, I have 
an abiding consciousness that it is the only course 
of conduct that can meet my self-approval, or 
that would tend to promote the permanent inter- 
ests of those whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent. 

Pardon, sir, this momentary digression from 
the mere matter of business for which I mainly 
rise to address you. Before entering, however, 


‘upon a notice of any particular items of expend- 


iture, upon which I feel myself called to remark, 
I must here pause to express my surprise that 
the Secretary of State should have sent 1n an esti- 
mate, and that the Committee of Ways and 
Means should have reported the bill now under 
consideration, with a clause giving $30,000 for the 
** contingent expenses of foreign intercourse,’’ 
and a like sum for * contingent expenses of all 
the missions abroad.” 

Perceiving from the books of the Treasury 
and the detailed disbursement furnished the com- 
mittee to which [ belong that neither of these 
heads of expenditure usually exceed $20,000 an- 
nually, and that, for the last year, that “ for mis- 
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sions abroad’’ was only $16,221 37, I was ready 
to object, and did intend, even under this view 
of the subject, to propose to reduce the appropri- 
ations to something like the expenditure; but 
what was my surprise when, by reference to the 
balances in the office of the Register of the Treas- 
ury, I ascertained the fact that at the close of the 
last year there was on hand $30,000, applicable 
to the service of the present year, under the 
head of ‘‘ contingencies of foreign intercourse;”’ 
and the sum of $40,508 belonging to that of “ all 
the missions abroad.’’ Thus we see that under 
two heads of appropriation, usually covering an 
annual expenditure of not quite $40,000, there is 
already at the service of the present year the sum 
of $70,508; and yet the Secretary of State requires 
a further appropriation of ee 

It is true, sir, that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, [Mr. CamBre.ene,] 
seconded by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, [Mr. Mason,] now moves to 
strike this sum of $60,000 from the bill; and I 
should Fone have contented myself, on this 
part of the case, with merely voting for the 
amendment had not a very strange attempt been 
made by the latter gentleman (Mr. Mason] to 
show that the Secretary of State could not, at the 
time of his estimate for the year 1836, (which 
was made about the first of October, 1835,) know 
that any very considerable balance would remai 
at the end of the year 1835, or that the addition 
of $30,000, under each of these heads, would not 
be requisite. "We have already seen that if there 
had been nothing on hand, the sums proposed in 
the bill, and asked by the Secretary, would have 
been abundantly large, and, indeed, more than 
sufficient. But what disposition can the Secre- 
tary or his friend make of this enormous sum 
of upwards of seventy thousand dollars? For 
if it be said he could not know in October how 
the balance would be at the close of December, 
1835, certainly there could have been no difficulty 
in ascertaining how it stood at the end of the 
year 1834. By reference to the same undoubted 
source of information, and by a mere moment’s 
inspection, we are informed that, under the head 
of ** contingencies of missions abroad,’’ the sum 
on hand on the 3lst of December, 1834, was 
$26,729; and for “* contingencies of foreign inter- 
course,’’ there was $20,000; yer for 1835 there 
was also appropriated $30,000 to each of these 
objects, giving, for 1835, an entire sum of $106,729. 
Suppose, then, that no other or later data of cal- 
culation were attainable by the Secretary than 
those to which I have just referred; does not 
everybody see that, wnifoes by direction of the 
President, he had greatly augmented the disburse- 
ments during the year 1835, enough, an abundant 
balance must have remained for the present year 
without any additional appropriation? But at 
the very time of asking these additional sums for 
1836, viz: the Ist of October, 1835, the unex- 
pended balance, under the head of contingencies 
for foreign intercourse, was, in truth, 603, 
and for missions abroad, $46,683 87. 

Thus the first three quarters of the year had 
been met, and more than met, without trenching 
on the appropriation of 1835; surely, then, one 
short quarter of the year was not likely to do 
much in diminishing this amount; but reall very 
litle, unusually little, was at that time left to 
conjecture or estimate; for, by reference to the 
warrant book of the Treasury, it will be seen 
that as early as the 4th of May the agent of the 
Department of State had, upon the requisition of 
the Secretary, drawn from the Treasury the sum 
of $20,000 on eccount of contingent expenses of 
foreign intercourse, which embraced the whole 
expenditure of the year with the exception of 
$1,436 66, which remained of the amount drawn 
out of the Treasury in 1834. 


It has not been usual for the nt to be pos- 
sessed, at so early a day, of the whole sum likely 
to be disbursed during the entire ; but, T pre- 


sume, it was so done in this instance for the 
reason that more than the usual amount of the 
annual expenditure was about being incurred at 
an early period, and within the first quarter of 
the year; of this I may speak hereafter. There 
was, then, in October ae nothing left to conjec- 
ture and estimate vader the head of contingencies 
of foreign? intercourse; and, by reference to the 
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expenses of missions abroad, we find that only 
u 


$5,375 89 was required during the last 
of the year 1835." This tome then, turne out ts 
be the only basis upon which it is now contended 
that, notwithstanding the balances I have shown 
to be on hand at the beginning of 1835, and at the 
close of the third quarter of that year, the Secre. 
tary could not have known that the sum of $60,009 
would not be necessary, in addition thereto, for 
the year 1836! It has, indeed, been intimated by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Masoy] that 
in order to make a safe estimate, the Secretary of 
State must wait until all the various items, or ac- 
counts of disbursement, have been presented and 
audited at the ‘Treasury; but, instead of this view 
being correct in principle, or tending to justi 
the course of the Secretary, it will, if admit 
show a still larger balance, especially of the funds 
me to contingent expenses of missions 
abroad; for even now, sir, the whole amount 
transmitted for settlement, and d by the 
Fifth Auditor, does not exceed $5,000. Yet the 
ae incurred under this head, for the year 
1835, is set down at $36,221 37; that being the 
sum actually paid out of the Treasury upon indi- 
vidual account, or by funds placed in the hands 
of foreign bankers or other agents of the Govern- 
ment, to be disbursed in the payment of the nu- 
merous items of account into which such a head 
of expenditure necessarily divides itself, but 
which cannot in themselves be looked to as the 
standard of expenditure under any particular head 
of appropriation, and are not so considered at the 
Treasury; but, on the other hand, the sums so 
drawn from the Treasury, and the funds pur- 
chased and placed in the hands of our bankers 
and other agents, are considered and treated as 
expended, although it may, and ieee does, 
happen that, upon the ultimate an detailed set- 
tlement of all the accounts involved, balances 
may be found unexpended in the hands of these 
agents, but which are considered as so entirely 
out of the Treasury that a warrant is drawn for 
their repayment or restoration to the head of ap- 
propriation from which they were taken. 
hus you see the actual disbursement under 
any particular head of ee may prove 
to be less, but cannot well turn out to be more, 
than the sums so advanced by the Government. 
It is, therefore, not only idle, but ny! the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Mason] does both 
himself.and the Secretary of State great injustice, 
when he contends that the estimates for the De- 
partment are regulated by the actual state of the 
individual accounts, as settled at the Treasury; 
for, I repeat, were this the case, it would e 
the matter still worse, by showing that the pres- 
ent estimate of $60,000 for contingencies of forei 
intercourse and missions abroad had been made 
with a much larger balance on hand than even that 
for which I have contended; and, instead of jus- 
tifying the appropriation of $17,400 asked for the 
resent year’s expense of our intercourse with the 
rbary Powers, would show that the Depart- 
ment was yet unauthorized to ask any amount 
whatever for this service, as no disbursements of 
the last year’s appropriations have been forwarded 
by our consuls, and settled at the Treasury. 
But the truth is, as I have asserted, and as 
the books of the Treasury show, the year’s ex- 
nditure is considered as regulated by the sums 
rawn out for disbursement; these amounts can 
be seen at a moment’s glance. The Secretary of 
State had only to ask, and the information would 
have been afforded. But it seems that even 
little trouble has not been submitted to; the only 
inquiries have probably been, How much was 
voted last year? Was that enough? How much 
more than enough, is a matter that has not trou- 


bled the head of the Department until quite re- 


ntly. 

You will bear in mind, sir, that I am not now 
indulging in any objection to the amounts annu- 
ally expended under these heads of appropriation 
of which f am speaking; but I have purposely 
contrasted the smallness of these disbursements 
with the continued repetition of annual i 
for extra t and useless appropriations. Cer- 
tainly itis no good reason to urges in favor of 

at 


such a course of legislation, th money is 
| not wasted, and that we Id reward the econ- 
| omy of those who have of the public 
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ee 
funds, by placing tens of thousands at their will 
and nee over and above the accustomed 
wants of the Government. Such blind confidence 
js unworthy of that vigilance and care which 
should ever characterize the Representatives of 


e people. 
i lresh. sir, as I have just intimated, I have 
no parti charge of extravagance to make, 
touching the disbursements that I have exam- 
ined, yet, in the progress of that minute investi- 

tion which, by the committee, I was authorized 
to make, I met with some items of expenditure 
which were, at least, in their character somewhat 
extraordinary, if not wholly objectionable. In 
this class I would place the surus paid out of the 
appropriations for contingencies of foreign inter- 
course, by direction of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, to one Edmund Roberts, a citizen of 
New Hampshire. 

In the year 1832, Mr. Roberts was commis- 
sioned or employed by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, to visit the countries of Muscat, Siam, 
Cochin China, and Japan. The object of this 
eastern mission seems to have been the formation 
of treaties with the sovereigns of these demi- 
barbarous nations. To aid in its fulfillment, pres- 
ents on behalf of our Government were made to 
about the amount of three thousand three hun- 
dred dollars. The compensation of this Govern- 
ment agent was at this time fixed at six dollars 
per day, but he was also allowed, in the settle- 
ment of his accounts, five per cent. commission 
upon the sum so disbursed by him in presents. 

e returned in the spring of 1834, having, as I 
understand, concluded a treaty with the Sultan of 
Muscat, but failed in doing so with the other 
Powers to whom he was sent. 

In the spring of last year Mr. Roberts was 
again dispatched with fresh instructions, at an 
annual salary of $4,400, which was directed to 
be paid him from the first of the year; and to 
strengthen the hopes of still greater success, 
presents amounting to $19,580 79 were purchased 
in the city of New York, and placed at his dis- 
position, with a view of being employed by him 
in buying orconciliating the favor of those Powers 
to whom he had been before in some degree ac- 
credited. This ere was incurred within 
the last quarter of the year 1834, and the first 
quarter of 1835. I have not merely contented 
myself with as¢ertaining the amount of this 
bounty or donation on behalf of our Government, 
but, in obedience to a sense of duty, have looked 
through the entire list or series of articles of 
merchandise of which it has been composed, and 
have taken care to see that, according to law and 
the practice of the Government, this large and 
unusual disbursement has received the. proper 
certificates of the President and the Secretary of 
State, with the direction for its payment out of 

the fund for contingencies of foreign intercourse. 

The gentleman employed in this business is 
very favorably spoken of by those who know 
him; and, judging from what knowledge my it:- 
vestigation has afforded me of his character, I 
am disposed to think well of his qualifications 
for such a mission. Nor am I now prepared to 
call in question the policy of our Government, 
which seeks to extend and strengthen our com- 
mercial intercourse with the nations embraced in 
this enterprise; and that, too, although gifts may 

necessary to propitiate their favor, or secure 
to us the mere privilege of trading with them. 
No, sir, all this may well be, and be right; and 
























yet very grave questions may arise as to the pro- 
priety o applying the contingent fund to the 
yment of a salaried officer, who, though he 





for years sustained a sort of diplomatic char- 
acter abroad, and has actually pagettetes atreaty, 







and is now Sate a second mission, at an 
expense of §24 » has never, during all this 
time, been nominated to the Senate for appoint- 






ment, or in any other way been made known to 
the country as connected with an important for- 


service. 
"Tino ik is said that, to guard against the 
rence of rival nations, secrecy was 


jealous interfe 
in this, as it has been thought to be in 
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ing the same, or they would probably have been 
submitted to Congreny 

Can it be true that this wise and prudent legis- 
lative provision has been whollyneglected? Yes, 
sir, it is emphatically true; for instead of being 
observed and carried into execution, its very ex- 
istence seems to have escaped the attention of all 
those whose duty required them to see its pro- 
visions fulfilled. Nor is this the fault merely of 
the present day, or the present Administration, 
but is equally chargeable to those that have ed 
ceded it; for I believe, in the language of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, our *‘ consuls have never 
made any returns’’ according to the requisitions 
of the act of 1810. 

Having thus entirely failed in obtaining the 
official information which we had a legal right to 
expect from the Secretary of the Treasury, I com- 
menced seeking, in some other way, to learn, if 
practicable, the disposition that had been made of 
the large sums of money placed from time to 
time at the will and pleasure of these disbursing 
agents of the Government. And although, as we 
have just seen, annual statements of expend- 
iture have not been forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and by him submitted to Con- 
gress, it so happens, that when it has precisely 
suited the convenience of our consuls to do so, 
they have, through the Department of State, com- 
municated some account of their doings to our 
Government. By reference to the books of the 
Treasury, where these matters*have been settled 
by the Fifth Auditor, I find that James R. Leib, 
our present consul at Tangiers, in Morocco, has 
not settled any account since his appointment, 
which was in 1832, and that the sum of $14,017 41 
stands as a charge against him on the books of 
the Treasury. I should, perhaps, here state that 
Mr. Leib has recently transmitted an account, 
which, I learn, is retained by the Secretary of 
State for further advisement, in consequence of 
its embracing extravagant expenditures made by 
him on a visit to the Emperor of Morocco at the 
city of Fez. 

muel D. Heap, present consul at Tunis, is 
debtor to the amount of $10,728 62. He has not 
settled any account since 31st December, 1831. 
Daniel S. McCauly, consul at Tripoli, is 
charged with a balance against him of $3,721 79. 
His last settlement was on 30th June, 1833. 

From 1810 to the present time, I find that the 
sum of $700,000 has been expended or pe out 
on account of our intercourse with the 
Powers, exclusive of various disbursements which 
are usually embraced under this head of expendi- 
ture, but which do not properly belong to it; that, 
of this sum, $89,677 has not been accounted for, 
but stands out in a long list of balances against our 
present and preceding consuls and commercial 
agents. 

I will not be so personal as to specify through- 
out the names of all those who appear to be debt- 
ors to their Government, but shall content myself 
by having merely pointed out the particular sums 
that are chargeable to those now in office, and 
in favor of whom it is proposed to make a still 
further appropriation of $17-400, embracing their 
salaries of $2,000 each, with $800 for contingent 
expeneer, And ,000'for each of these three con- 
sulates, to be disbursed in presents, according to 
the provisions of the act of 1810, already referred 
to 





































fact of attempting to do so will, in most instances, 
be found to awaken unusual curiosity, and to 
give a consequence to the objects of the mission 
which would not have obtained, had plain and 
open dealing been observed. But, if this was 
really to have been a secret business, the Presi- 
dent should have sheltered the expenditure under 
the power given him to allow a disbursement, 
without specifying the. objects for which it has 
been made; yet he has, in this instance, as well 
as every other during his Administration, with 
his usual frankness and independence of charac- 
ter, refused to treat any part of the appropriations 
for contingencies of foreign intercourse as con- 
stituting a secret-service fund, but has always 
given the vouchers or specifications of the expend- 
iture. Whilst I highly approve this practice of 
the present Administration, I repeat that it is 
utterly at war with the idea of carrying on a 
secret negotiation, for the very fact of submittin 
the subject-matter of the account of such investi- 
gation as, from its nature, it may seem to merit, 
must, in some degree, give publicity to the whole 
transaction. 

I now hasten to notice the disbursements con- 
nected with our intercourse with the Barbar 
Powers. By an act of Congress, passed in 1810, 
a salary of $4,000 is given to our Consul General 
resident at Algiers, and $2,000 to each of our other 
consuls, sent to the different Barbary States. Since 
the occupation of Algiers by France, this consul 
generalship has ceased, and we have now on this 
part of the public service but three consular sta- 
tions—one at Tangiers, in Morocco, one at Tunis, 
and one at Tripoli. This salaried compensation 
distinguishes this class of consuls from any others 
employed by our Government; and still further 
to favor their position, they are each, by the act 
just referred to, permitted to disburse annually the 
sum of $3,000 in presents to the Governments 
where they reside, and may even exceed this 
amount, upon the written permission of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. But this law goes 
still further, and clearly shows that while it was 
the purpose of Congress to cherish our commer- 
cial intercourse, and to preserve peace with these 
Powers, it also intended to provide that agents 
employed in disbursing these favors of our Gov- 
ernment should be compelled to render a strict 
account of the manner in which they should per- 
form this service. With this view the sixth 
section enacts ‘‘ that it shall be the duty of the 
consuls residing on the Barbary coast to transmit 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, annually, an 
account of all moneys received and of all disburse- 
ments or expenditures made by them, respect- 
ively, for or on account of the United States, 
and the particular purpose to which the moneys 
have-been applied, and the vouchers to support 
the same; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
transmit to Congress, within two months after 
the commencement of the first session thereof, in 
every year, a statement of all the moneys dis- 
bursed from the Treasury of the United States for 
expenses of intercourse with the Barbary Powers 
during the preceding year; therein noting, so far 
as can be ascertained at the Treasury, the sums 
received by the respective agents or consuls, and 

the purposes to which the same have been applied.”’ 
I would here emphatically inquire of the oldest 
members of this body—those most experienced 
in the alterations and amendments which our 
laws have undergone—whether the section that 
I have just read hus ever been repealed, or even 
modified in any way? For myself, I have been 
unable to discover anything showing its repeal 
or alteration in any particular whatever. Taking 
it, therefore, to be the law of the land, the com- 
mittee waited for the expiration of the two months 
within which time the Secretary of the Treasury 
is required to make a communication of this con- 
tingent disbursement to Congress. But we waited 
in vain. Yet eepeieg the delay was probably 
owing to the press of business, or momen 
inattention, I was authorized by the committee, 
without resorting to the formality of a resolution 
on the subject, to inquire into the reason of this 
delay; that reason or answer is given in the 
Secretary’s note of the 16th February, in which 
he says that ‘‘consuls haye never made any 
returns to this Department under the act regulat- 


But this is not all that it is proposed to do, or 
has recently been done to favor or patronize these 
almost irresponsible officers of the Government. 
The treaty which has subsisted for near fifty 
years between this Government and that of Mo- 
rocco being about to expire, our consul at Tan- 
giers, Mr. Leib, has been charged with the duty 
of procuring its renewal. In order to insure suc- 
cess, the sum of $19,238 45 has, within the last 
year, been laid out in the city of New York, by 
the Secretary of State, under the authority of the 
President, in the purchase of a ey eee variety 
of foreign and domestic goods have been 
shipped to the care of Mr. Leib, and are intended 
to be by him presented to the Emperor of Morocco 
upon his consenting to a renewal Of the treaty. 

his expenditure is over and above the sum which 
our consul may have disbursed in that country 
out of the appropriation of 1835, but no account 
of which is to be found at the Treasury. 
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The presents so to be given may be necessary 
to attain the object in view, and the object may 
itself be worth the money. I will not now wait 
to question the ne or the other; but however 
commendable may have been this expenditure, I 
would greatly have preferred that it should have 
been intrusted to some one who had not shown 
a manifest inattention to the law regulating his 
dutigs, or that, at least, before giving this addi- 
tional evidence of confidence in our consul at 
Tangiers, he had been required by the President 
of the United States to adjust the sum already 
outstanding against him on the books of the 


with others, may ultimately prove to account for | 
all their disbursements, a neglect to do so for | 
ears, in violation of the plainest provision of 
aw, is an example that ought not to be favored | 
or indulged. Nor is this my only objection, con- 
nected with the class of expenditures to which I 
am now referring; for in them I think we have a 
forcible illustration of the great impropriety of 
permitting surplus amounts to accumulate, under 
any contingent head of disbursement, by not 


close of each successive year, or at any time 
when it may more to make an additional 
appropriation. ‘Thus attbe end of the year 1834, 
there was on hand, under the head of ‘* inter- 
course with the Barbary Powers,”’ the sum of | 
$18,607, more than enough to meet the usual an- 
nual expenditure, yet, for 1835, we have the old 
appropriation of $17,400, giving an available 
amount for that year of $36,000. Outof this has 
been taken this extraordinary expenditure of 
near $20,000 for presents to the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco. 

But I would inquire who, in voting for the usual 
appropriation of the last year, imagined he was 
giving an extra fund to be employed in this or any 
other extraordinary way, and to the fitness or 
mores of which his attention was in no wa 

irected? The money might have been granted, 
but I insist that that could only be fairly and 
properly known bY making the direct request, 
and asking a specific appropriation for this par- | 
ticular object; thereby affording the Representa- 
tives of the people the important privilege of 
looking into and discussing, in advance of legis- 
lation, all the questions of expediency, of princi- 
ple, or of national policy, that this or any other | 
unusual freee be supposed to involve; 
and not leaving to them the almost useless task of 
merely criticising the expenditure, after it shall 
have an made from a fund created without any 
intimation from any quarter of an iftention to 
apply itto sucha purpose. When anevent occurs 
that is really contingent and urgent in its charac- 
ter, such as could not have been especially looked 
to and provided for by Congress, then the Presi- 


standing contingent appropriations; but'it cannot 
be said that the determination to institute negoti- 
ations with the Emperor of Japan, the Sultan of 
Muscat, or King of Siam, or to apply for a re- 
newal of the treaty with the Emperor of Moneso, 
partakes at all of this character; these were objects 
presenting time for deliberation, and were cer- 
tainly of sufficient importance, even from the large 
expenditure to which they have given rise, to have 
been presented directly to the consideration of 
Congress. 

But the pee for which I contend is sus- 
tained by the previous example of our Govern- 
ment, in relation to this very treaty with Morocco: 
for when, in 1791, it was proposed to make pres- 
ents to the then new Emperor, in order to obtain 
his recognition of the treaty which it is now in- 
tended to renew, the money was not taken by the 
President from the contingent fund, or ordinary 
appropriation for intercourse with that Power, 
but a specific appropriation was made in a law 
passed for that particular purpose. = 

This is an example worthy of all imitation, 
and which I sieve wish had been followed in 
the instances to which I am now adverting. But, 
instead of this ¢afe and truly republican doctrine 
of specific appropriations gaining favor at this 
day, I can but perceive the manifestation of a 
disposition to lose sight of this powerful safe- 
guard against an improvident and unauthorized 


Treasury; for, sir, however able this gentleman, 


attending to the state of the appropriation at the 


dent would be clearly justified in meeting any 
expense that may accrue, out of the common 
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expenditure of the treasure of the nation. Say, 
if you please, that all is yet well, and that we 
have, at present, a sufficient security for the faith- 
ful application of the public money, not in the 
cautious specific provisions of our laws appro- 
priating it, but in the sound and prudent discre- 
tion of those to whom we intrust it—would it, I 
ask, be wise to rely upon the continuance of such 
a security? . 

Yes, sir, all may now be well, and yet that as- 
surance should not induce us, as legislators, to 
look the less anxiously to the means of future 
safety. Those mzy hereafter possess the Exec- 
utive rule in our Government, whose ambitious 

oh ep or whose sordid love of money, may 
ead them to construe not only liberally, but most 
mischievously, their power over such portions of 
the public treasure as may be placed in their 
hands, without strict legal limitations as to the 
objects of its application; let us not, therefore, 
set an example of blind and implicit confidence, 
which may tend hereafter to endanger or destroy 
the liberties of our country. 


MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN BELL, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 27, 1836, 


Upon the Military Appropriation Bill, in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

‘ Mr. BELL said he did not rise to enter into 
the wide range of debate indulged in by the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Camprecene.] I 
have too recently (said Mr. B.) occupied the 
attention of the committee in a similar course of 
remarks myself, to authorize me to claim the at- 
tention of the committee again, until other gen- 
tlemen who desire to be heard shall have had an 
opportunity of delivering their sentiments. « I 
only desire, at this time, to reply to some of the 
remarks of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
CaMBRELENG,]| which appeared to me to be rather 
personal towards myself. 

The gentleman from New York, after quoting 
from my remarks, made upon a late occasion, 
what I had said as to the time when~the regular 
appropriation bills for the support and improve- 
ment of the military defenses of the country had 
been reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means at the present session, and further as to 
the time they were suffered to remain upon the 
table unacted on, proceeded to contrast the action 
of the Committce of Ways and Means of the 
present Congress, in this respect, with what had 

een done by the same committee at former ses- 
sions of Congress, and concluded by declarin 
that my charge against him was unfounded. 
desire to know if the gentleman means to sa 
that the facts stated by me in the speech to whic 
he alluded were not founded in truth? 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that he meant to 
say that the charge of neglect made against the 
Committee of Ways and Means by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, in not reporting the bills 
referred to before the close of the month of Decem- 
ber, was not well founded, and he had referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means of former 
Congresses to show that those bills had not usu- 
ally been reported at so early a day as they had 
been reported at the present session. 

Mr. BELL. Neither in my speech delivered 
in this House, nor in my printed report of that 
oom did I make, or authorize to be made, any 
charge of the description alluded to by the gen- 
tleman. My statement was simply that those 
bills for the support and improvement of the 
military defenses of the country had not been 
reported until nearly a month after the meeting 
of Congress, and that, after they were reported, 
they were suffered to.sleep upon the table more 
than a month before they were seriously moved 
in the House; and I inferred, from this fact, that 
the gentleman from New York, and his political 
associates, could not have had any serious appre- 
hensions of a war with France. It was only 
under the peculiar public exigency alleged by the 
gentlemen themselves to exist at the commence- 
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ment of the session, that any blame could attach 
to the committee for not reporting and actin 
upon those bills at an earlier day. I could not 
believe that gentlemen were sincere in their pro- 
fessions as to their fears of a war with France 
when they were well apprised of the defenseless 
condition of the country, and yet delayed to 
report those bills until the close of the month of 
December, and failed to move their consideration 
in the House until the 9th of February following! 
I yet believe that the gentlemen had no fears of 
war, as their conduct would have been very dif- 
ferent in regard to those bills. 

But the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG] has thought proper to review my course 
upon the naval appropriation bill, and to insinuate 
motives different from those which I avowed 
and widely different from those which actually 
governed me. He has also thought proper toim- 
pute to the minority the cause of the delay which 
occurred in passing that bill. He has also alluded 
to that delay as extraordinary, and the whole 
tenor of his remarks is calculated to give support 
and corroboration to the misrepresentations which 
have found their way into the public journals on 
this subject. ; 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he wished the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee not to understand him as 

| insinuating more than he stated; he had imputed 
no motiyes; he had only stated the part taken b 
that gentleman on the naval appropriation bill, 
and he considered it extraordinary. 

Mr. BELL. I am aware that the course and 
manners of the gentleman are perfectly parlia- 
mentary; he imputes no motives, but he makes 
such a statement of facts and circumstances from 
which the only rational deduction would be that 
my course had been founded upon most im- 
proper and unworthy motives. In replying to the 
gentleman from New York, I felt myself called 
upon, and fully justified in noticing the statements 
of the official journal, printed in this city, (the 
Globe,) upon this subject. They are of the same 
character with the inference which must be drawn 
from the statements of the gentleman, if they are 
not corrected. If this were the case of ordinary 

newepeper statements, I would not feel myself 
| called upon to notice them. Under other circum- 
stances, I would permit them to pass unnoticed 
by me, perfectly willing to abide their effect upon 
an intelligent people; but, sir, the paper to which 
I allude is the regular organ and channel through 
which the views of the Executive and of the party 
in power in this country are declared and pro- 
claimed to the country. Itis supported and sus- 
tained by the patronage of every department of 


the Government, and it also receives the patron- - 


age of this House. The publishers and editors 
of this paper are the officers of this House; they 
are the printers of this House, chosen by a large 
majority of its members.» The gf hey og vam of 
the proceedings of this House, found in the col- 
umns of this paper, bear upon their face, in some 
sense, the stamp of official authority. The Exec- 
utive and this branch of the National paereiare, 
in the general and public estimation, stand pledged 
for their accuracy. But what is of still more im- 
portance to those whose course in this House is 
misrepresented by this journal, hundreds and 
thousands of its numbers, containing the grossest 
misrepresentations and slanders against me and 
other members of this House, are franked by the 
President himself, and distributed over the coun- 
try. Scarcely a day passes in which I do not re- 
ceive information, by letters, of the circulation of 
this journal among the people of my own State, 
and among my own constituents, under the frank 
of the President. Itis also worthy of notice, that 
this paper is daily laid upon the desks of a large 
portion of the members of this House, and it is 
also circulated extensively under their frank. 
know, sir, that neither the President, nor honor- 
able members of this House, intend to guaranty 
the truth of all the statements to be found in the 
columns of this paper, nor do I consider that they 
ought to be held responsible for theiraccuracy; but, 
sir, the effect is the same upon those who are as- 
sailed by falsehood and mi ntation. The 
peo le cannct well comprehend that gentlemen 
igh in official rank, as well as in po favor, 
should so infeasiney circulate, under the sanc- 
tion of their individual signatures and frank, the 
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numbers of a political journal, unless they sanc- 
tion and credit the statements contained in it; and 
they thus pass with many for the truth. These 
statements, going forth from this city while Con- 
gress is in session, under all these sanctions, and 
remaining unanswered and uncontradicted by 
those who are misrepresented, have a degree of 
credit awarded to them which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would not attach to them. I there- 
fore ask the attention of the committee while I 
refer to some of the various misrepresentations 
of my course upon the Navy bill, which have 
been propagated through the channels of this pa- 

er, at the same time that I notice the statements 
of the gentleman from New York upon the same 
subject. 

sides the statement of the Globe that I had 

opposed all appropriations for the military de- 
fenses of the country at a time when the countr 
was in danger of being involved in a war with 
France, (which I have noticed upon a former 
occasion, and shown to be utterly false,):I find 
the following statement in that journal of the 8th 
of this month: 

“At the threshold Mr. Bewt told his friends*that [the 
House of Representatives] was the place to agitate the 
presidential question; and so they went on President- 
making, in connection with the navy-yard at Portsmouth, 
until they had wasted nearly six weeks of the session.” 

In the number of the 12th of this month will 
be found the following sentence: 

‘Not content with speaking against time for siz weeks 
together, to arrest the progress of the ordinary appropria- 
tion bills; not disheartened nor ashamed of having a six 
weeks’ opposition sustained by only six votes on yeas and 
nays in support of his proposition, Mr. Beit, who is set to 
work to foil the business of the House by those in league 
against the Administration, is continually devising petty 
expedients for this purpose.” 

In the same paper, of the 14th of this month, 
*‘ the finale,’’ it is stated, ‘* is given of Mr. Beu’s 


fifty-eight days’ war upon the navy-yard at Ports- 
mouth.’” 


These are the representations of the official 
journal of the Government, and the printers to 
this House, in relation to my course upon the 
Navy bill. I now propose to advert briefly to the 
history of the progress of this bill through this 
House, and the part I actually took in the pro- 
ceedings in relation to it. : 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Camsre- 
LENG] has on this occasion renewed his charge 
against me, that I had attempted to retard the 
action of this House upon the appropriation for 
the defense of the country at a moment when we 
were in danger of being involved in a war with a 
powerful nation, by making a proposition to act 
upon the report of the select committee upon the 
rules of the House. I did, on the morning of 
the 13th of January, insist that we should give 
some consistency to the rules of proceeding in 
this House as a measure essential to the dispatch 
of business and the wisdom of our proceedings. 
I asked for one hour—I asked for one day—for 
this purpose, before we took up the appropriation 
bills; but my motion failed under the opposition 
of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Camsre- 
LENG.] Sir, not a day, not an hour could be 
spared for that purpose. I now affirm that we 
could have sa the time of the House, we could 
have saved the public treasure. The honor and 
character of the House, as a legislative body, 
would have been protected if the House had ac- 
ceded to my proposition; for, sir, your Journals 
now exhibit a scene of inconsistency and foll 
which degrades the country, and which it will 

uire years to retrieve. 

he gentleman from New York was too full of 

the war spirit at that time to think about rules. 
We must remember the pomp and flourish of 
language and manner which the gentleman em- 
oe in moving the appropriation bills on the 
3th of January. No estimates had been far- 
nished, but he was a man who, according to his 
own declaration, feared no responsibility. We 
were in danger of being involved in war with 


France, and the country was defenseless. He 
was ready to dare everything for his country at 
such a crisis, and he accordingly moved an amend- 


ment of two millions to the bill for the increase 
of the Navy. I am sure that any stranger in 
the gallery on that day, who had no knowledge 
- of the actual state of our relations with France, 


| must have concluded from the manner of the | 
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ntleman that the country would certainly be 
involved in all the horrors of war in thirty, or, 
at most, in sixty ~— Well, sir, under these 
warlike indications, | submitted, without calling 
even for a division of the House; and, although 
I did not then believe there was any ground to 
apprehend war, yet, as the gentleman and his 
friends had access to sources of information upon 
that subject which were not within my reach, I 
yielded to the propriety of proceeding with the 
appropriation bills; and the - 
up and discussed that day. hen the House | 
assembled on the next day, not one of all its 
members, except those who were in the secrets 
of those in power, could have imagined that any | 
other business would be permitted to take pre- 
cedence of the Navy bill. What, then, must 
have been our surprise, when the gentleman from | 
New York, upon the orders of the day being 
announced from the chair, rose in his place, per- 
fectly composed in his manner, and asked the 
House to take up the bill for the relief of the 
sufferers by firein New York! Thus,in asingle 
day, had the gentleman undergone a total change 
in his opinions upon the propriety of immediate 
action upon the appropriation bills. More than 
two thirds of the House agreed to the gentleman’s 
proposition, and the fire bill was taken up and 
discussed upon that day. Private business in- 
tervened on Friday and Saturday of that week, 
and petitions and other inferior business occu- 
ied the Monday and Tuesday following. On 
ednesday and Thursday, the 20th and 2lst of 
January, the fire bill was again discussed; and, 
on the morning of the 22d, the notorious resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] was introduced, and all the business of 
the House was made to give way to that resolu- 
tion by the vote of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Campretene] and all his political 
friends in the House, except two or three very 
sagacious members of the party. That proposi- 
tion occupied the House five days; and, it so 
mappenes by the concurrence of a majority of 
the House, that other measures and propositions 
of inferior importance were permitted to usurp 
the place of the Navy bill until the 9th af Feb- 
ruary—nearly a month after the introduction of 
that bill, under the pompous circumstances I have 
described. The Mate bill was then discussed in 
the afternoon of that and the two following days, | 
when it had to yield, first to private bills, and | 
then to the fire bill again; which, with other 
business of minor interest, consumed the time of 
the House, under the sanction of a majority of 
its members, until the 2d day of March, when | 
the Navy bill once more came in for the attention | 
of the ftom during a portion of a day which | 
remained after the consideration of the fire bill. 
It was.discussed again on the 3d of March, when | 
it had, according to usage, to yield its place to 
business of less interest to the public. So im- 
portant did it appear to the party about this time, 
to act upon the report of the Committee of Elec- | 
tions, which proposed to oust Mr. Graham, of | 
North Carolina, and give to Mr. Newland his | 
seat in this House, that this question was given | 
a preference over the Navy bill by the vote not | 
only of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. | 
CamBRELENG,]} but nearly every member of the | 
dominant party besides. 
From the 3d of March the Navy bill was no | 
further acted upon until the 15th of that month, 
when the consideration of it was resumed and | 
continued during that and the two succeeding | 
days, against the wishes of the gentleman from | 
New York, [Mr. Camprexene,] and his political | 
friends, who voted en masse to give the contested | 
election the preference on each of these days. 
The Navy bill was again taken up and discussed | 
on two days of the succeeding week, when j 





yielded to the contested election, and was not 
taken up again until Wednesday of the followin 

week, when it was discussed in the afternoon o 

two days more. It was again taken up and con- 
sidered on the 5th and 6th days of April, and on 
the last day it was reported to the House by the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. Thus it appears that the whole number 
of days, after the 13th day of January, on which 
the Navy bill was first moved, until the 6th of 


bill was taken || 
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April, inclusive, when it was reported to the 
House, was only fourteen; and if we exclude one 
day, on which it was taken up just before the 
adjournment of the House, aad after the day had 
been chiefly consumed by other business, the 
whole number of days on which this bill was 
under discussion in Committee of the Whole will 
be reduced to thirteen! After it was reported to 
the House, one day was consumed in a brief dis- 
cussion of various amendments, and in taking 
questians by yeas and nays. It must also be 
borne in mind that this bill was never taken u 

for discussion upon any one day, until one o’cloc. 


|| in the afternoon, and often not until a later hour; 
and if the real 


porcanere time consumed in 


the discussion of the Navy bill while in Committee 


, of the Whole be computed, it will be found that 


the whole number of days is much less than I 
have stated. But how was the remainder of the 
time of the House consumed between the ]3th 
of January, when the Navy bill was first taken 
up, and the 6th of April, when it was reported 
from the Committee of the Whole in which it was 
discussed? I will inform you, sir. Eleven days 
were taken up in discussing the bill for the relief 
of the sufferers by the late fire in New York; five 
days more were consumed in the discussion of 
the resolution of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] in relation to the loss of the 


| three million appropriation of the last Congress; 


and the question of the contested election between 


| Mr. Graham and Mr. Newland occupied seven 
| days. Two days which ought to have been 


appropriated to the consideration of public busi- 
ness were lost by the adjourning over; and wha, 
sir, is responsible for the priority thus given to 
business of inferior importance, and for the waste 
of time, at a period, too, when the country is 
still said to have been exposed to the danger of 
war with a powerful nation? I answer, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Camsrerene] and 
his political friends, the party in the majority in 
this House. These are the responsible persons. 
Their names will be found recorded with great 
unanimity on every question in favor of the inter- 
ference with the consideration of the Navy bill 40 
which I have alluded. It will be seen, from the 
statement I have made upon this subject, that the 
Navy bill has the advantage of the New York 
fire bill, in regard to the time consumed in the 
discussion of each, of three days only! The 
Navy bill fourteen days, and the fire bill eleven 
days. Let this simple statement of facts be 
compared with the representation of the Globe. 
I have been repeatedly charged, in the columne 
of that paper, with having caused a waste of six 
weeks of the time of the House in the discussion 
of the motion submitted by me in relation to the 
navy-yard at Portsmouth. In another number 
of the same infamous journal, it ia stated that 
JSifty-eight days were consumed by me and the 
friends with whom I act in this House, in a wa 

upon that pecerents when, in truth, the general 
discussion which took place upon my motion 
consumed only some two or three hours on thir- 
teen different days! 

But the gentleman from New Yerk [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG] thought proper to confirm the repre- 
sentations of the official journal in relation to the 
object I had in view, in the course I pursued upon 
the Navy bill. That gentleman has thought 
proper to comment upon the small number of 
votes in favor of my motion to strike out the 
entire appropriation for a navy-yard at Ports- 
mouth, and leaves it to be inferred that my only 
object in making the motion was to delay the 
action of the House upon that bill, and retard 
the business of the House generally. Such. is 
the charge repeatedly made against me and the 
few friends with whom | act in this House. 

I beg leave to state what my course was u 
the Navy appropriation bill. When that bill came 
up for consideration on the 9th of February, 
having a strong conviction that a war panic had 
been created for party purposes, and that those 
who were best advised upon the ankjact really 
had no apprehension of a war, I moved to reduce 
appropriations for the several navy-yards one 
half, in order to test, if I could, the sincerity of 
those who contended there was great danger of a 
war with France. The appropriation for the im- 
provement of the navy-yards in the bill which 
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lately passed the House, was more than double 
the amount appropriated in former years. It is 
d by the gentleman from New York, 

[Mr. Camprecena,] that my motion proposed a 
saving of $300,000 only’; but if we were likely to 
have immediate war, it appeared to me that our 
true policy was not to expend a dollar more than 
was actually necessary upon any object which 
could not be made effective and Available in such 
acrisis. At all events, I thought that the appro- 
priation for the navy-yards ought, under such cir- 
cumstances, to be restricted to the usual amount; 
and this was the view of the question which I 
— to the committee when I submitted my 
rst motion. I entered into no elaborate argu- 
ment; I stated my object in the most perfect 
candor, and I asked the committee to vote in- 
stantly upon my motion; I deprecated delay. I 
entreated the committee not to rise that day until 
the question I had raised was taken; and I de- 


true, as state 


clined to debate it on my part. I was open and 
explicit at the same time, in stating that my ob- 
ject was to bring gentlemen to the only test in 
my power to offer, of their real views in relation 
to a war; and I called upon gentlemen to show 
us by their votes whether they regarded war as 
a probable event. Instead of being met in the 
same spirit of candor in which I had made the 
hy tapeer the very distinguished, enlightened, 
iberal, and able gentleman at the head of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, [Mr. Jarvis,] as 
well as other gentlemen, including the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. eel thought 
proper wholly to evade the question I had pre- 
sented; and to enable them to do so more eftfect- 
ually, they would have it that I intended an attack 
ae the navy-yard at Portsmouth. The defense 
of the navy-yard at that place was entered upon, 
and every question except the one I had pre- 
sented to the House was seized upon and debated, 
not having any connection whatever with the real 
question I had raised. 
Against my entreaty, (for I really at that time 
felt unwilling to be responsible for any great de- 
lay in passing the appropriation bill,) the com- 
rhittee rose, on motion of the gentleman from New 
York, in my eye, [Mr. Mann,] at an early hour 
in the afternoon of the day on which I submitted 
my motion. So much for my disposition to de- 
feat the passage of the bill at that — of it. The 
consideration of the bill was so much interrupted 
by the pressure of other business, that, in order 
to increase the time which might be appropriated 
to the contested election, and other questions which 
I foresaw were likely to take ee of the 
Navy bill, on the morning of the 15th of March 
I made a proposition that the House should meet 
at eleven o’clock in the forenoon of each day, 
which was agreed to; and I thus caused one hour 
more than usual to be employed in the business 
of the House. On that day the Navy bill, after 
the lapse of several days, was again taken up, 
and was discussed by the gentleman from Maine, 
fog Evans.] On the next day it was discussed 
y the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cuam- 
BERS, } after whom | succeeded in getting the floor, 
and occupie® about one hour only on that day, in 
my remarks upon the motion I then submitted to 
strike out the entire amount proposed to be appro- 
ake for the improvement of the navy-yard at 
ortsmouth; and this hour must pass for one of 
the four days I am represented to have consumed 
in my remarks upon that motion. Now, as to 
the object of that motion, in answer to the charge 
of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Campre- 
LENG,] and the equally unfounded representations 
made through other channels, I have only to re- 
peat what [ stated voter distinctly at the 
time I made the motion. The situation of affairs 
has greatly changed since I made my first motion. 
On the 16th of February, information had reached 
this country that all prospect of a rupture with 
France wasatanend. A French war ceased to 
be any longer the rallying cry of the dominant 
party; but it was still proposed to enter upon a 
most expensive and extra nt system ofnation- 
al defense, both by sea and land. The occasion 
appeared to me to be a proper one to reconsider 
the policy adopted at a very early day in relation 
to the number and location of our navy-yards. 
Millions were proposed to be expended on these 
objects in the next four years, and J believed the 
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undergo a thorough examination. 
efficiency of this branch of the national defense 


make a more suitable selection for some of them, 


hopeless any effort for immediate reformation 


tion to be that I might have an opportunity of 


connected with the principles and practices of the 
party in power. I did not. expect to have this 
privilege allowed me during the session, unless I 
availed myself of that occasion to exercise it. 
My reasons for that belief, you, sir, [Mr. Mason, 
of Virginia,] must remember I was quite partic- 
ular and specific in assigning. When gentlemen, 
therefore, taunt me with the entire failure of = 
motion, they must remember that it was a result 
| I had myself foretold. But the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CamsBrevenc] has reminded me 
that I did not vote for my own motion in the 
House. It was not the object of my motion to 
suffer any of the improvements at Portsmouth to 
go to decay, unless it should, upon proper inves- 
tigation, be thought advisable to discontinue the 
navy-yard at that place; and, therefore, the mo- 
| tion of the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Ever- 
ett] embraced the whole object I had in view. 
The question which was moved in the House, 
upon my motion, as it was literally made, I saw 
was the result of concert between several mem- 
bers of the House; and the vote upon that ques- 
tion was intended to be used, as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CamBre.enc] has now used 
it, and I treated the movement as it deserved. 
Such,asI have briefly described, was my course 
upon the Navy appropriation bill, which recently 
passed this House, and such were the motives 
which governed me—motives which I openly and 
candidly avowed at the time. I am aware that 
the misrepresentations and slanders which have 
been heaped upon me in regard to my conduct in 
relation to this bill, by the official journal of this 
city, and others, have been so often repeated that 
many persons at a distance have been misled by 
them; and I am not surprised that many honor- 
able members of this House have been misled as 
to the time actually consumed in the debate upon 
the Navy bill. Indeed I had supposed that from 
the repeated and slanderous character of the at- 
tacks which had recently been made upon those 
members of the House who had ventured to go 
into any general political discussion upon the 
appropriation bills, we were not like to have 
a repetition of such a practice. It required the 
courage of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CaMBRELENG] to disregard the odium which is 
sure to follow such a course in a certain quarter; 
and I must still express my surprise that that 
gentleman, with all his courage, has entered upon 
so wide a field of debate upon the present occasion. 
I must repeat here what I have said at another 
time upon this subject. I never will yield my 
privilege of going fully and at large into the dis- 
cussion of every question connected with the 
administration of public affairs, as often as I think 
fit, upon the appropriation bills. I know how 
unfashionable this practice has become of late; 
and I ae it will not be considered disrespectful 
if I say that many members of this House ae 
to me to consider that our first and chief dut 
here is to vote through the appropriation bills. 
beg leave to differ widely from these gentlemen. 
A much greater and more important duty is to 
watch over and guard the Executive administra- 
tion of the country. I know that an opinion is 
coming prevalent that we have nothing to do 
with the other branches of the Government. I 
deny the position. 1 affirm that it is our solemn 
duty, under the Constitution, to watch, and to be 
the overseers, in some sense, of the Executive. 
It is a great and mischievous and may become a 
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public interest required that this subject should 

ut I stated 
expressly, when! made the motion, that, although 
I was confident that both the economy and the 



































required that the number of navy-yards should 
be reduced, and that, at all events, we ought to 


yet I had no expectation of succeeding in my 
motion. I stated the causes which existed to for- 
bid such a hope, and, among others, the absence 
of Executive favor to the project of reform in this 
branch of the service. I feltit my duty to call the 
attention of the public to this subject, however 


= be. L also took occasion to be entirely can- 
did in stating another object in making that mo- 


remarking, freely and fully, upon many subjects 
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fatal error to suppose we have not the 
that it is not our right and duty to ine = 

As to the effect of the doctrine that nothi 
ought to be discussed upon the appropriation 
bills except what belongs to the details of the 
business before the House, we may profit by re- 
curring to the condition of this House on yester. 
day or the day before, when a bill was under 
consideration and passed through the committee 
appropriating, I believe, (though I have not added 
up all the items) more than a million or a million 
and a half of money. Many of the items of that 
bill depended upon the discretion of the Execy. 
tive, and of Congress. Yet, sir, during much the 
larger portion of the day, I undertake to say that 
not more than thirty members were in their seats 
I might refer to the small attention on this day. 
for, sir, the taking up of an appropriation bilj 
operated as a signal for the dispersion of the 

ouse. Nothing but dry details, after the recent 
denunciations of a different course were expected 
to be the subjects of discussion. 

I, and the few friends with whom I act in this 
House, have been repeatedly charged with a dis- 
positiam to delay the business of the House. Sir, 
our object has been to compel the action of the 
House upon various subjects of importance. | 
have never suppressed any motive or objects, so 
far as regards anything I have done, which may 
have a tendency to forward or retard the business 
of the House. For the last two months I have 
uniformly said to all with whom I am politically 
associated, that the true policy and the best in- 
terests of the country required that certain great 
and important measures should be acted upon at 
the present session of Congress. I have declared 
repeatedly that, unless these important subjects 
could be interposed and acted upon before all the 
appropriation bills were passed, they would not 
be acted upon at all. I have often said, (and I 
hope the hint will not be neglected,) that the 
moment all the regular appropriation bills are 
passed, and Michigan and Arkansas shall be ad- 
mitted into the Union, we shall find ourselves sud- 
an adjourned without taking a vote upon a 
single question besides of importance or interest 
to the public. Yes, sir, unless the minority in 
this House can so manage as to keep in reserve 
until the last of the session either the bills for the 
admission of Michigan and Arkansas, or such 
bill as the light-house or harbor bill, in charge 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Sutn- 
ERLAND, | or the internal improvement bill, either 
of which would command a greater attendance 
of members than any other measure which can be 
brought before the House, we shall have neither 
a decision nor discussion of the deposit bank bill, 
the bill for the distribution of the surplus revenue, 
the Executive patronage bill, nor the joint reso- 
lution proposing to amend the Constitution so as 
to prevent the election of President and Vice 
President from coming into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is impossible that a mere vote upon 
the bill, as reported from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, regulating the public deposits, may 
be taken, without discussion, as recording the 
yeas and nays upon any amendment whatever 
under the operation of the previous ae but 
that is all that need be expected. Does not the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. roam 
give warning that such is the settled decree 0 
the party, and that the House will not vote upon 
the bill for the distribution of the surplus revenue, 
by availing himself of the bill under considera- 
tion in laying his views upon that subject before 
the public? Let those concerned be advised in 
season; and rely upon it, that, unless they act 
upon this suggestion, and by their united action 
compel a different result, they will find m proph- 
ecy verified. I do not say, sir, that there are 
not individuals of the party in the majority in this 
House who do not think differently, nor will 
affirm that there is any settled determination on 
the part of the majority to close the session with- 
out deciding = the important measures to 

uded; bu 


which I have t, sir, there will be found 
to be an influence somewhere sufficiently active 


and powerful to accomplish this pearson: nless 
it is Frustrated by the concert 


ir concert and verry of th 
minority. ‘That portion ofthe party which may 


along by a current which they cannot resist. it 
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has been to counteract this course; it has been, 
if possible, to force the House to do business, 
and to act upon every important question before 
it, that I have directed my efforts; instead of 
seeking to delay or defeat the business of the 

ouse. 
aos to return to the charge that I wasted the 
time of the House by a discussion upon a motion 
which was negatived by so large a majority of 
the House. Let us inquires for a moment, 
whether that discussion was productive of no 

ood to the country. Have gentlemen forgotten’ 
the extravagant proposition made in the other 
end of the Capitol by the leader of the party in 
that body? Have they forgotten that the whole 
surplus revenue was then proposed to be ex- 
pended, or rather squandered, upon the public 
defenses, and chiefly upon fortifications? Have 

entlemen lost sight of the character of certain 
Fills reported by the distinguished gentleman 
[Mr. Jounson] who is at the head of the Com- 
mittee of Military Affairs in this House, for new 
fortifications, and the scheme of extravagant 
expenditure upon which they were founded? 
Need I remind the committee of the eminent 
position in the party which that gentleman occu- 
pies; and can there be any reason to doubt that 
when those bills were reported, and the proposi- 
tion to which I have alluded was made in another 
branch of Congress, they were in strict conformity 
with the views and policy of the Administration? 
Where, now, are the advocates of. the wild and 
extravagant plan of fortifying every exposed 
pointupon ourextensive maritime frontier? Have 

ou seen the late report of the Secretary of War? 

o you know that the President is said to have 
approved the doctrines and policy of that report 
in relation to the public defenses? Sir, the long 
train of fortifications with which it was propose 
to deck our sea-coast, has been lately and unex- 
pectedly battered to the greahd. The Secretary 
of War has demonstrated the absurdity and want 
of utility in the whole scheme, by a clearness 
and force of reasoning which is irresistible. And 
what is further worthy of remark is, that this 
report of the Secretary, which is said also to 
have the approbation of the President, strongly 
recommends that before we proceed further in 
the execution of the plan of defense by fortifica- 
tions adopted and acted upon for so many years 
past, there should be just such an examination 
into its nature and defects as I advocated in rela- 
tion to the policy of attempting to establish and 
improve so great a number of navy-yards. And 
why not pause and inquire whether there may 
not be sufficient reason to change our policy in 
the one case as well asin the other? We have 
now the highest professional authority for saying 
that our ny is defective in both those branches 
of the military defenses of the country. Millions 
have been expended in carrying into execution a 
system of fortification long since adopted, as well 
as upon our numerous navy-yards. That cir- 
cumstance, we are told, should constitute no 
objection to the delay and investigation which 
are recommended in one case, and it should be 
none to a similar investigation in the other. I 
am not so weak, sir, as to imagine that I have 
contributed in any degree to bring about that 
change in our public councils upon this subject, 
which has undoubtedly taken place in the last 
month or two. It is enough that my object is 
about to be accomplished by the combined action 
of all who have either said or written anything 
upon this question. Public sentiment has been 
acted upon, and that has, in turn, acted upon 
those in power. A great change has been pro- 
duced for the better, so far as regards the wisdom 
and economy of the proposed system of national 
defense. I congratulate the country upon it. It 
is by free and open discussion here, and discugsion 
alone, that we can hope to effect those changes 
upon many of the pepecans subjects which the 
public interest and safety so baneh require. 

I shall not pursue this subject further at present. 
Before all the bills making ap opeeoae for the 
ery defenses shall pass, an r I shall have 

ad the views of other gentlemen who desire to 
take a part in this discussion, I propose to enter 
more at large than I have heretofore done, into 
many subjects connected with the public welfare 
at this juncture. 
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PUBLIC DEPOSITS. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. K. BOND, 
OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
April 23 and 28, 1836, 
On the safety and pro,er disposition of the Public Money. 


The resolution moved by Mr. Dromcoote, 
nee consideration, proposing to direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to communicate 











| should be tested by a stricter analysis than the 





to the House full and correct information of the 
mode and manner of selecting the deposit banks, 
&c.; together with an amendment, moved by 
Mr. Wise, proposing to raise a select committee 
of the House to investigate the same matter— 


Mr. BOND said: 

Mr. Speaker: The subject now under consid- 
eration involves an inquiry which the people of 
this country cannot view with indifference. Our 
situation is noveland peculiar. History may be 
challenged to produce a parallel. Whilst other 
nations aré inquiring where and how they can 
obtain the means of paying their ordinary ex- 
penditures, we are disputing about the most ap- 
proved mode of disposing of our millions that 
will remain after all our usual appropriations 
shall have been paid. Another s@iking contrast 
is furnished in the fact that other Governments, 
groeeely are not only embarrassed with debt, 

ut are Constrained to inflict onerous taxation on 
their citizens for even current expenses; whilst 
the United States has finally discharged a national 
debt of vast amount, besides meeting ordinary 
expenditures, and still has an immense residuum, 
accumulated under a system so happily devised 
that no exaction has been felt or seen. It is, 
perhaps, because we have felt so little of the toil 
and anxiety usually incident to the accumulation 
of money, and have been equally free from the 
iron grasp of the tax-gatherer, that we are now, 
as I fear, becoming lavish in our expenditures and 
careless of our treasure. 

In this Hall a capricious rule has been formed, 
which devotes nearly our whole time to the con- 
sideration of bills involving expenditures and ap- 
propriations of vast sums; but only an occasional 
morning hour can be snatched for the inquiry 
whetherthe money, by which these appropriations 
are to be met, is in the custody of safe and trust- 
worthy agents! Prudence would seem to dictate 
that the latter should be the subject of primary 
importance. If we are not vigilant—nay, inquis- 
itorial—over the public money, we may be left to 
the mortifying reflection of having voted millions 
without finding the means of paying hundreds! 
We should first see where the money is, and be 
satisfied that it is safe to let it remain. 

According to the returns to the first of the 
present month, (April,) the public money in 
possession of the deposit banks amounted to 

6,741,276 50. Itis, too, constantly increasing. 

his money belongs to the people of the United 
States. The amount is enormous; it is subject 
to our supervision as the representatives of the 
people, and they require of us constant vigilance 
over our trust. e did not accumulate this 
money, nor did this Administration accumulate 
it; itis the product of a wise and beautiful sys- 
tem, devine by those who happily administered 
this Government long before the present dominant 
party came into power. This Administration 
and this Congress are but trustees, who have had 
cast on them the care of a large fund accumulated 
by the wisdom and management of other hands; 
and it will be well if we ure faithful in preserving 
the integrity of the trust. 

The resolution of the — from Virginia 
(Mr. Dromcoorr] merely proposes to inquire of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for information 
which is already in our possession. But Mr. 
B. said he wished to hind the return and 
statements made by the deposit banks to the 
Treasury Department. He presumed the Sec- 
re had already communicated to 
all the information which the rtment 
sessed on the subject of the deposits; and he 
thought it unnecessary to require a repetition of 


it. It was high time that the verity of these 
returns, and especially the solvency of the ** pay- 
lists”’ and ‘‘ other investments” of these banks, 
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merely formal inspection of a written return. 
This would be required and done by any individ- 
ual proprietor of a large deposit in a bank; and 
nothing less will or ought to satisfy the ste! yo 
The true and appropriate test will be attained by 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Wise,} and, if there is a con- 
sciousness that “all is well,’’ and as it should 
be, there ought to be no shrinking from this in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. B. said, that although he felt great solici- 
tude on this subject, he would not have troubled 
the House with any remarks, if, in connection 
with his ee for the safety of the pub- 
lic money, he had not recent cause to fear that 
the currency and domestic exchange of the coun- 
try, especially in the State of Ohio, which he had 
the honor in part to represent, if not already 
were about to be greatly deranged. Here retted 
to say that these fears were created by what he 
esteemed the improper use made of the people’s 
money by some of the deposit banks. He began 
to suspect that these depositories, being clad ‘* in 
a little brief ate > were about to play, not 
** fantastic tricks,’? but a despotic game. By 
permission, he then read the following circular: 


Cuinton Bank or Cotumses, 4pril 6, 1836. 

Sir: The large amount of paper received from the land 
offices, and the difficulty and expense of converting it into 
funds receivable by the Treasury Department in the east- 
ern cities, (whither nearly the whole amount is necessarily 
required to be transmitted,) will compel this institution in 
future to decline receiving, through that channel, the paper 
ofall the banks of the State, other than the deposit banks, 
that will not consent to redeem the paper so received by 
drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, payable 
thirty days from date at par. 

Permit me to inquire whether it is the wish of 
institution that your paper shall be received upon 
terms? 

Instances occur daily of eastern funds being converted 
at a profit, into the paper of the local banks, which is paid 
into the land offices, and the burden of converting the paper 
again into eastern funds is thrown upon the institutions 
receiving the public deposits. 

You are aware that we have heretofore received the 
paper of all the banks of the State, without condition or 
discrimination. We regret that the rapid sale of the public 
domain, and the premium which it costs to convert such 
paper into the medium in which our remittances are made, 
will not permit us to continue to do so. 

Be pleased to let us hear from you in reply as early as 
practicable. 

In the mean time we have directed the receivers who 
deposit here not to receive, after the 20th instant, the - 
of any bank of the State (other than the ee banks) 
unless hereafter instructed to that effect by this institution. 


Very respectfully 
> __-J, DELAFIELD, Jr., Cashier. 


‘our 
nese 





» Cashier. 

Mr. B. proceeded: I ought to inform the House 
that three banks in Ohio have been selected as 
deposit banks, viz: the Franklin Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, and 
the Clinton Bank of Columbus; from the last of 
which comes the circular just read. 

Before I comment on this paper, I must beg 
the kind indulgence of the House in calling its 
attention to a portion of the history of this coun- 
try, connected with its finances. hether it be 
true or not that “ history is philosophy teach- 
ing by example,” all will admit that many useful 
and instructive examples, both for national and pe’? 
individual use, may be drawn from that source. * 
It is, I presume, within the recollection of gen- 
tlemen, that for a series of years previous to, 
and inclusive of, the year 1833, this country en- 
joyed as uniform and sound a currency and circu- 

ating medium, together with an equally uniform, <i ooe 
just, and moderate rate of exchange, both do- 8 
mestic and foreign, as has ever been known any- 
where. The notes of all the State banks were 
in undisputed credit, and had an extensive circu- 
lation. The notes of the Bank of the United 
States were current, at par, for all a 
oo throughout the whole country; » in 
act, commanded, as they still do in many of the 
States, a premium over gold and silver. A well 
regulated system of anaes enabled all who ‘a 
wished to do 2 to transfer ean point to be sige 
int, in every direction, wi ris ey ef 
Bs per, are rarely above the rate of the hal of one 
percent. The commerce and intercommanica- 
tion among the States greatly ae The 
hardy and industrious citizens of the West, and 
of Ohio in icular, th many of them were 
destitute of capital, ava of a eredit 
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justly due to their integrity and enterprise, and 
engaged in pursuits which promised to reward 
their labors. The monopoly of the rich usurer 
seemed destined to be destroyed, and a prospect 
opened giving the poor the means as well as the 
a to compete with the rich in every pursuit, 
any of our citizens engaged in the purchase 
and sale of cattle, and in that pursuit were en- 
abled to visit and make purchases in Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and the ‘far west,’’ without the incum- 
brance and risk of carrying specie, and, above 
all, without being obliged to submit to the ex- 
tortion of the usurer and the broker. I presume 
similar advantages were enjoyed throughout the 
United States. The whole system of currenc 
and exchange was so uniform, regular, and well 
established, that it was thought to be almost im- 
possible to disturb it. In a space of ten years, 
from 1820 to 1830, only twelve new banks were 
incorporated, and the improvement and value of 
property gradually increased. The country was 
inclined to profit by the disastrous experience of 
the interval between the expiration of the charter 
of the first Bank of the United States, in 1811, 








| 





and the creation of the second bank by Congress | 


in 1816. Great losses, public and private, having 
been sustained under the exclusive State bank 
system, the public money, not long after the 
second bank went into operation, was there de- 

osited; aad, excepting a short interval, which 
P will presently notice, continued to be so depos- 
ited, until the abrupt removal in 1833, when the 
whole system was changed! Mr. B. said he was 
necessarily compelled to refer to the Bank of the 
United States and the removal of the deposits; 
but he did so with no wish to revive what he 
conceived would now be a useless discussion, 
here or elsewhere, about the charter of the late 
or any other Bank of the United States. That 
subject, for good or for evil, had already been 
disposed of, and he was unwilling to revive it. 
But he said he was constrained to refer to certain 
facts and events connected with the name of that 
bank, and necessarily associated with the subject 
now under consideration, and the positions he 
wished to establish. 

The system by which the public finances were 
so successfully managed, and the general cur- 
rency and suslanen so justly and happily regu- 
laied, for a series of years, as has been already 
remarked, was suddenly changed in the year 
1833. This change was made with full admoni- 
tion of the evil consequences resulting from such 
a course, in the sad experience of a similar but 
far less violent. measure—1l mean the refusal to 
renew the charter of the first Bank of the United 
States in 1811. Then, as in 1833, much was 
said about substituting an equally good or better 
system; and every assurance was given that no 
extraordinary increase of banks or expansion of 
paper circulation would follow. What did the 
sequel prove? In the first three years thereafter, 
the number of State banks increased from eighty- 
eight to two hundred and eighteen, and in capital 
from about forty millions to eighty millions of 
dollars! The expansion of bank issues during 
the same period was in equal or greater ratio. In 
one year, 1815, (specie payments having been 
quseely suspended during the previous year,) a 

urther addition of thirty-eight State banks was 
made, with about eight millions of capital! A 
disordered and unsound currency, and a grossly 
irregular exchange, followed. In 1816 the notes 
of all the Baltimore banks were at a discount of 
about eighteen per cent. in that city; and I have 
obtained a table which shows the depreciation 
of all the bank notes of the different States to be 
equally or nearly as bad, except in Boston, and 
perhaps one or two other places, at which specie 
payments had not been suspended, I will sa 
nothing of the individual loss and distress whic 
followed. The enormous public losses greatly 
embarrassed the Treasury, and created general 
consternation. This, sir, took place under a 
system which was substituted for one now gen- 
erally admitted to have been extremely useful, 
but which was abandoned, as it now seems, 
under the visionary hope of obtaining something 
better. The original and true Democratic party 
of the United States were then in power in 
general and most of the State administrations—I 
mean that party who declared and prosecuted the 







war of 1812 against England, and whom, even at 
this day, it is considered an unpardonable heresy 
to have opposed! Yet, discovering the error of 
the new system, that same party, in the spirit of 
candor and patriotism which will always distin- 
guish them from the mock Democrats of the 
present day, admitted the mistake, and repaired 
the breach with every possible prompitude. Un- 
der the auspices of the illustrious Madison and 
the Democratic Congress of 1816, the late Bink 
of the United States was chartered, and the glo- 
rious and happy system was instituted, which, 
as before observed, was fraught with such signal 
advantages to the country. 

In addition to its-wholesome influence on the 
currency and exchanges, it induced a general re- 
sumption of specie payments; it assumed and 
made good to the public Treasury upwards of 
seven millions of uncurrent, if not doubtful paper; 
and, at the time of its discontinuance, had col- 
lected and disbursed more than two hundred and 
fifty millions of public revenue, without the loss 
of a single cent to the country. How forcibly 
does this result contrast with the disastrous events 
of the substituted system which I have before 
alluded to! The private and public losses need 
not be recapitulated. One item of public loss is 
still nee the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, amounting to $1,100,000 of 
insolvent bank notes. But, in despite of expe- 
rience, and regardless of danger, the country has 
been forced into a repetition of this experiment. 

Mr. B. said he would call the attention of the 
House to the grounds assumed and assurances 
given by Mr. Secretary Taney at the time of the 
canenal of the deposits. Was the Secretary cor- 
rect? If such was the case, then it is certain, 
from the present disordered state of the currency 
and exchange, with a strong probability of its 
increase, that the deposit banks are not acting in 
good faith, or they are not oer regulated. 

ut-if they are acting in good faith, and also 
properly regulated, then Mr. Taney was mistaken 
and has injured the country by depriving it of 


substantial benefits without sufficient reason, 
or furnishing any adequate substitute. 
making the change, Mr. Taney, in his report of 


After 
December, 1833, says: 


‘* The State banks can, I have no doubt, furnish a gen- 
eral circulating medium quite as uniform in value as that 
which has been afforded by the Bank of the United States; 
probably more so.”? 

Again, he says: 

“It became necessary that arrangements should be im- 
mediately made with the new depositories of the public 
money, which would not only render it safe, but would, at 
the time, secure to the Government and to the community 
at large the conveniences and facilities that were intended 
to be obtained by incorporating the Bank of the United 
States.”’ : 

Again Mr. Taney reports: 

“And by agreement among themselves [the deposit 
banks] to honor each other’s notes and drafts, they are pro- 
viding a general currency at least as sound as that of the 
Bank of the United States, and will afford facilities to com- 
merce and in the business of domestic exchange quite equal 
to any which the conmnunity have heretofore enjoyed.” 

And in that same report Mr. Taney says: 

« Every object which the charterof the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States was designed to attain may be as effctually ac- 
complished by the State banks.” 

Mr. B. said it would be seen, by these extracts, 
that Mr, Tancy assured the comers. iets by this 
system, we should have, not the benefits which 
we were actually enjoying under the charter of 
the bank, but more, (if all the advantages of the 
charter were not enjoyed;) for, he says, this 
change will secure to the Government and the 
community at large the conveniences and facili- 
ties, nay, every object which that charter was de- 
signed to attain. ow let us pause, and inquire 
whether these assurances of the Secretary have 
been, or are likely to be, realized? The system 
of deposit banks has been in operation nearly 
three years; and what are its practical results? 
The notes of the Bank of the United States. were 
current throughout the country, and constituted 
a circulating medium of uniform value, equal to, 
and in some instances above, and silver. Do 
the notes of the deposit banks answer this pur- 

se? No, far from. it; they have a local circu- 

tion, and do not command the general confidence 
of the community in any greater degree than for- 
merly. Herein, then, is a total failure and dis- 





appointment; we have no substitute fi 
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or the gen. 


cral circulating medium furnished by the Bank 


of the United States. But not onlyare the people 
thus put to inconvenience, with a certainty of 
loss, in the want of uniformity in value of the de. 
posit bank notes, but the Government itself js 
already under the necessity of incurring risks and 


expense in ned e Specie to points where 
nk of t 


the notes of the e United States were 
formerly current. Such being the experience of 
the new system, is it not strange that the present 
Secretary of the Treasur (Mr. Woodbury) 
should tell us, as he does in his last annual report 
‘that the general currency of the country has, 
in the mean time, greatly improved, instead of 
deteriorated ?”” 

The uniform excellence of the currency at the 
time of the change is well known. Is the Sec- 
retary sincere when he says itis improved? The 
truth is, it was scarcely susceptible of improve- 
ment; but when he says it is improved instead 
of deteriorated, I call for facts, and am not con- 
tent with his naked declaration. What does he 
mean by the term ‘‘ general currency?’ If he 
mean gold and silver, these certainly are no bet- 
ter than they were in 1833; and, indeed, the gold 
is not quite so fine as it was at that time; for in 
the grand conception of the ‘* yellow-boy hum- 
bug,’’ it was determined to use less Zold and 
more alloy, but still call it all gold. But I pre- 
sume the Secretary means that the whole cur- 
rency of the country, both metallic and paper, is 
improved. This, too, deny; it isnot warranted 
by the facts. It must be admitted (for the trans- 
actions of the day show it) that at this time none 
of the State bank notes command the confidence 
of the community, and answer all the purposes 
of gold and silver, as did the notes of the Bank 
of the United States. If we compare the propor- 
tions of gold and silver with the amount of bank 
note circulation at this time, there is less cause 
for confidence in the latter now than formerly. 
And as there has been a greater increase of banks 
and banking capital in the United States during 
the last five years than was ever before known in 
a similar period, accompanied, too, with a cor- 
respondent expansion of bank-note issue and 
circulation, we must be still more astonished that 
Mr. Woodbury should have reported ‘that the 
general currency of the country is improved, in- 
stead of deteriorated.’’ . 

I cannot omit here to invite the particular atten- 
tion of gentlemen to the extraordinary increase 
of banks since December, 1829, when the first 
assault was made on the Bank of the United 
States. It should be remembered that this attack 
was made, and has been continued, under the 
allegation that the banking system is wrong, and 
was now to be restrained, if not abolished. I 
have before stated that, after the restoration of a 
sound and uniform currency, and public confi- 
dence was established in the bank of the United 
States, as well asin the several State banks which 
survived the shock of the dreadful crisis before 
alluded to, there were but twelve banks chartered 
in the next ten years, terminating in the month of 
December, 1 But mark the extraordinary 
change, From January, 1830, to January, 1839, 
there were chartered two hundred and Se een 
banks, with an aggregate capital of $86,000,000 
making, with the others’ then in operation, five 
hundred and fifty-eight banks, with a capital of 
more than two- hundred and thirty-one million 
dollars! And since that time still further and 
enormous additions have been made by the crea- 
tion of other banks, with very large capitals, in 
most of the western and southwestern States. 
All this has been principally done by that same 
party who professed to be opposed to banks, and 
promised to substitute the ** yellow jacket”’ cur- 
rency. The friends and supporters of Mr. Van 
Buren, a prominent candidate for the Byosidency> 
had a decided majority in the General Assembly 
of Ohio during the winter of 1833-34, immedi- 
ately after the removal of the deposits; and at 
that time they professed to be in favor of a metal- 
lic currency, but chartered a number of banks, 
having an aggregate ae of more than five mil- 
lion dollars! And in Mr. Van Buren’s own State, 

New York,) promising, as he and his friends 
id, an abandonment of the paper system, they 
have, in the last four or five years, increased the 
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number of banks from about thirty-seven to 
cighty-seven! Here is a discrepancy between 
profession and practice which a just sense of pro- 

riety will not fail to condemn as a cunning strat- 
agem to deceive the people and practice on the 
credulity of the country. Notwithstanding this 
alarming state of things, Mr. Woodbury says 
‘the general currency of thecountry is improved, 
instead of deteriorated.”’ 

In connection with this branch of the subject, 
Mr. B. said he would briefly refer to the state 
of our domestic exchange. bular statements 
showing the rate of exchange were often ap- 

ended to the returns of the Bank of the United 

tates, and may be seen, if gentlemen will take 
the trouble to refer to them. By these it appears 
(and my own recollection confirms the fact) that 
the whole exchange system was, for a series of 
years, and at the time of the removal of the de- 
posits, conducted a jose and uniform rates, and 
certainly with signal advantage to the country. 
In Mr. Taney’s report, as already quoted, he 
says the State banks ‘‘ will afford facilities tocom- 


merce, and in the business of domestic exchange || 


equal to any which the community have hereto- 
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measure is, that it ‘‘ is difficult and expensive to || negotiation—but absolutely dictated as a sine qua 
convert the notes of these banks into funds re-|| non. The banks are required to redeem their 
ceivable by the Treasury Department in the east- || notes, not in gold and silver, but by drafts on 
ern cities." Why is this so? This objection did || New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, at thirt 
not exist in former years. What kind of funds } days from date, at par! This, sir, is but insult 
can the Secretary require in the eastern cities? || and mockery! In the present state of exchange 
Nothing, surely, beyond gold or silver. Do not || between Ohio and those cities, it is far better to 
all the banks in Ohio pay gold or silver for their | have their notes returned home upon them, than 
notes on demand? Certainly. Are not many of || to redeem them on the terms thus offered. The 
them of old and well-established credit, and pos- deposit bank complains of the burden of collecting 
sessed of large capital? Yes; and in all these || the public money; and yet Mr. Woodbury says: 
particulars, several of them stand higher thanthe || “This Department takes pleasure in stating that the 
one which is now dictating eee Tn ore te = agate Gielen aan oo Evan 
I do not mean to impeach the credit of the Clin- ay We 
| sry eae but I “re 7 nent to 7 the attention oe jane andi with. giostes, in een. Oae 
of the House to the fact, that this institution, . 
| now exercising the power derived from the Treas- bale we rss eee —— 
ury Department, is among the youngest banks in || ; 1 .onsistent. . y 
the State, having been incorporated in 1833-34, |) put this power over the domestic exchange of 
and its capital, as reported by the Secretary, being || 4, country has been frequently pronounced a 
| only $289,000. : dangerous one, which requires to be constantly 
It will be observed that this bank does not de- || ang vigilantly guarded. Mr. Woodbury ex- 
cline anne the ekg S the on note in || pressed and urged this opinion in his first annual 
ayment of its own debts. en why are they 
rajebted for those of the Government? The Supneeee Seng SON mene atte Sie 
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uotes, with approbation, the following passage 


fore enjoyed.” And Mr. Woodbury, in his last | answer may be gathered from the circular. The 
annual report, says: banks are informed that their paper shall not be 
“The facilities that have been furnished to the commer- || taken for the public debts, unless they will con- 
cial community in domestic exchange were probably never || gent to redeem it by drafts on New York, Phila- 
GPOnENE, OF Bt ES RAGED TENES. ” ., || delphia, or Baltimore, payable thirty days after 
After this declaration, it is strange that he did | dateat par! The reason for dictating these terms 
no* furnish tables showing the rate of exchange || is thus given: 
throughout the country, as we might then have ** Instances occur daily of eastern funds being converted 
instituted a comparison of the rates under the two || ata profit into the paper of the local banks, which is paid 
systems. I am compelled to question the fact || into the land offices; and the burden of converting the 
thus stated, because the commercial experience || paper again into eastern funds is thrown upon the institu- 
of the last year is at variance with it, and the || #ns receiving the public money,” 
daily accounts show the domestic exchange to Now, sir, on whom should the burden rest (if 
have risen. But the Secretary, being willing, I || it be such) but on the deposit banks? They 
suppose, toafford some light on the subject, term- || have the great and extraordinary advantage and 
inates his annual report with what was probably || profit incident to the enormous amount of public 
the only exchange table he had. And what,sir, || deposits on which they are operating; and the 
do you suppose it contains? Why, instead of || only consideration which they give for this is 
exhibiting the rates of parsnesin and selling || the engagement to transfer the public money as 
exchange at the principal cities and towns in all || the necessities of the Government require. But 
the States, we have an account of some petty || it seems they begin already, in an indirect way, 
operations at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. By || to demand new terms. If their contracts are 
this we hear that this bank purchased domestic || onerous, they are afraid to avow it, and seek to 
exchange, in the space of forty-two days, to the || defer the evil day by an attempt to cast the loss 
amount of $19,251, and sold checks for $36,645! || or inconvenience on the other institutions who 
How marvelously important! And the Secretary || have no portion of the profits. But believing, as 
also informs us that this Commercial Bank pur- || I do, that these deposit banks are deriving great 


chases and collects exchange on New Bedford, || advantages from the use of the public money,. 


Nantucket, Bangor, Dover, and Concord; and || for which they make no adequate return, their 
that the Merchants’ Bank of Boston purchases || present movement creates a just fear that they 
exchange on Taunton, Beverly, and Marblehead! || design still to increase these advantages by secur- 
But in this table, so imposingly exhibited, an || ing the circulation of their own notes and a like 
entire silence is observed as to the rates on which || control over the exchange of thecountry. They 
these banks sell checks or drafts on other places. || begin this by discrediting the Ohio notes; and 
I have compared this meager exchange table || finding this tolerated, and that they have the 
with that of the Bank of the United States in power to ** create and destroy,”’ they will soon, 
1833, when the new system commenced; and it || in turn, discredit the notes of the banks of other 
will be apparent to any person who will make the || States, which they are now introducing among 
examination that the advantages in the rate of || us. If,as Mr. Woodbury says, * the facilities in 
exchange were decidedly greater then than they || domestic exchange were probably never greater 
are shown to be by the imposing operations in this || or at so moderate rates,’ whence originates the 
New Hampshire bank. state of things disclosed by this circular? ‘* East- 
Mr. B. said he would next turn his attention to || ern funds being converted daily ata profit into 
the circular of the Clinton Bank, as he thought || the paper of the local banks!” But mark the 
it was nearly allied to this branch of the inquiry. || balance of the sentence: the deposit bank does not 
By this paper it appears that that bank, on the || complain of the burden of converting the paper 
Gih of this month, (April,) directed such of the || of the Ohio banks into gold and silver, (which 
receivers of public moneys as deposited with it, || the Government is bound to receive,) but of the 
not to receive, after the 20th, the notes of any of || burden of converting it into ‘eastern funds!” 
the banks in the State of Ohio, other than the || Here lies the rub! This is the unwelcome truth 
“nen banks, unless thereafter instructed to that | which the Secretary must at last acknowledge. 
effeet by that institution.., i| But in order to stifle and conceal it from public 
In 1833, the notes of the Ohio State banks, with || view as long as possible, the independent Ohio 
few, if any exceptions, were received without |; banks arc to be forced to incur the loss and ex- 
condition in payment of all debts or revenue in pense of furnishing eastern funds for the Treas- 
that State: is, it seems, is no longer the case. || ury, under the penalty of having their notes 
An abrupt and extraordinary change is made, and || discredited. 1 hold, subject to the use of all who 
I will present! speak of the oppressive influence || wish to refer to it, a tabular statement of the 
of the chan oth on the pe6ple and the banks || condition of all the Ohio banks; and I aver that 
of Ohio. t present, I allude to it for the pur- | they are as sound, and possessed of as ample 
pose of showing the derangement of domestic || means to answer all demands against them, as 
exchange, and the erroneous calculations of || the banks of any other State in this Union. 
Messrs. Taney and Woodbury. I here again || Their proportion of specie to paper circulation is 
invite the House to call to mind the particular || probably greater than that of the banks of most 
passages which have been already quoted from || of the Siates. 
the reports of the two Secretaries. This measure is unjust and oppressive; the 
The first reason assigned in the circular for this || terms are dictatel—not proposed as matters of 

















rom the late Secretary Crawford: 

‘It is the establishment of the principle, and not the 
amount of the exaction, which will exhibit the power of 
the bank to lay contributions on the commerce of the 
nation ad libitum.”’ 

And having used this argument inst the 
Bank of the United States, Mr. Wood ury finds 
his new system subject to the same objection, 


| but attempts to impair its force, and says that— 


“Under a system of only detached and independent 
State banks, the community will be relieved from the dan- 
ger and injuries to which it would be exposed under a 
great combined solitary power of a single institution, seeking 
often to control and monopolize, it is feared, solely for its 
own enhanced emoluments, the whole business of ex- 
change, both foreign and domestic. 

I agree, sir, that this power over the exchange 
of the country is an important and dangerous 
one, no matter where it is held. It is a fallacious 
distinction, a mere subterfuge, to say it is not 
susceptible of abuse when held by a combination 
of State banks. It is in vain to call them ‘ de- 
tached and independent” after they have formed 
a league. If these deposit banks cannot exercise 
this oppressive and dangerous power—if no one 
of them can seek and monopolize the exchange 
business solely for its own enhanced emoluments, 
wherefore has the Clinton Bank the power to 
prescribe terms, in regard to debts due the Gov- 
ernment, which secure the exclusive control over 
the circulation and exchange of the State? The 
terms prescribed are onerous, unjust, and op- 
pressive. But, for a moment, concede them to 
be fair; they are dictated, and assume the power 
of imposition! What then becomes of the prin- 
ciple laid down by Mr. Crawford, and quoted 
with so much approbation by Mr. W ury? 
Suppose these terms are met and complied with, 
what prevents another and another imposition, 
until the other banks shall be literally persecuted 


| and oppressed out of re the entire 


and exclusive control is obtained by the deposit 


| banks over the circulation and exchange? Then, 


sir, ‘*this community”? will discover, ‘‘it is 
feared,’’ that it was not *‘ relieved from the dan- 
ger and injuries to which it was exposed under a 


| great and combined power,’ (not, however, of 
| a single institution with numerous branches, 
| but) of about forty “detached and independent 


banks,’’ extended into every section of the coun- 
try, acting in concerted system under a great 
central viceroy at Washington, who at this mo- 
ment is shrouded in greater mystery than the 
secret mover of Maelzel’s chess-player. But this 
viceroy has a viceroy over him, and the enor- 
mous money power of this nation is now con- 
trolled by a single hand! Were the liberties of 
the nation in danger under the former system, 
they are now doubly so! 

The capital of the Bank of the United States 
was $35,000,000, and this was divided and used 
by the bank and its twenty-three branches. The 

ublic deposits rarely exceeded five million dol- 
Lite, and were soon called for in the discharge of 
the public debt and expenditures. Thus it rarely 
happened that the money power, admitting the 
danger of its abuse, exceeded forty millions, Bat 
behold the contrast! The combined capital of 
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the present deposit banks is upwards of forty- 
three million dollars; their number at present is 
thirty-six, and the power to add to it is unlimited! 
The public money knows: to be on deposit is near 
thirty-seven million dollars, and is daily increas- 
ing. Five millions more are at this moment ex- 
pected from France and Naples, in Pyne. of 
indemnities; and the seven millions of the United 
States Bank stock will soon be paid; and thus 
instead of forty millions there will be nearly one 
hundred million dollars subject to this abuse! 
And as we have now no national debt to reduce 
this money, (except the balance due to some of 
our citizens out of the indemnities just mentioned,) 
and as Mr. Van Buren’s friends, who hold the 
power in Congress, will not, it is said, agree to 
divide this money among the States, the fund 
must continue not only large, but subject to be 
lost by the irisolvency of the banks, or to be used 
and abused, by bringing ‘‘ the power of the Gen- 
éral Government into conflict with the freedom 
of the presidential election which is soon to take 
place ! ; 

Sir, the people of Ohio are patriotic, brave, and 
independent. They love their country, and will 
devote their ‘‘ lives, fortune, and sacred honor’’ 
to its defense. They are jealous, too, of any en- 
croachment on their State rights; they have just 
cause to be proud of their State, and will not 
suffer its sovereignty to be tarnished, They 
abhor and will resist tyranny and oppression, 
come when it will, or from whom it may. The 
step now taken there is but an incipient measure 
an experiment; it will be met, and I trust re- 
sisted. If tolerated, it will soon be reénacted in 
another and another State, until the system of 
** detached and independent banks’’ shall secure 
to itself the exclusive control, as well over the 
bank-note circulation as all the business of ex- 
change throughout the United States. 1 now 
warn and admonish gentlemen to be on the alert, 
an@ join Ohio in the early, prompt, and determ- 
ined resistance of this conde and oppressive 
measure. That which is a present trouble to us 
awaits you all. Your house will be next on fire 
if the flame be not at once subdued. A careless 
indifference and sluggish lethargy at this crisis 
will, I fear, soon discover <o the people that they 
have been allured, not by siren’s song, but the 
subtile reasoning of the wily Secretary. 

Mr. B, said he would here beg leave to read to 
the House the following notice issued by the 
receiver of public moneys at Zanesville, in Ohio: 

** Notice to land purchasers. 

‘¢ Pursuant toinstructions received from the Clinton Bank 
of Columbus, dated April 6, 1836, there will not be any 
money, Other than that annexed below, received at this 
office - payment for public lands, after the 20th of this 
month. 

* Gold and silver. 

“ Ohio.—Paper of the deposit banks, viz.: Clinton Bank of 
Oolumbus, Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, Franklin Bank 
of Cincinnati. 

** New York.—Paper of the banks in New York city, 
Albany, and Buffalo. 

** New Jersey.—Paper of all the banks. 

** Delaware.—Paper of all the banks. 

** Pennsylvania.—Paper of the banks in Philadelphia, 
York Bank, Lancaster, Harrisburg, Middletown, Columbia 
Bridge, Chester County, Chambersburg, Carlisle, Pittsburg, 
Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank of Pittsburg. 

“ ce ere yee of the banks at Baltimore, Farmers’ 
Bank of Maryland and branches, Hagerstown Bank, Fred- 
erick County Bank, Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Fred- 
erick county, and Washington County Bank. 

* District of Coiumbia.—Paper of all the banks. 

* Virginia rof the Bank of Virginia and branches, 
Farmers’ Bank of Virginia and branches, Bank of the Val- 
ley of Virginia and branches, Merchants and Mechanics’ 
Bank, Wheeling. JOHN HALL, Receiver.” 


It is understood that similar instructions are 
iven to the other receivers who deposit at the 
Elinton Bank. These orders most seriously affect, 
and indirectly control, the currency and banks of 
Ohio. Notwithstanding their established credit 
and ample means, and although their notes are 
payable and paid in specie on demand, the banks 
in Ohio are to be discredited by the Government; 
and for this purpose, power is given to one of the 
youngest institutions in the State! What renders 
this outrage and oppression still more unjust and 
odious is, that, simultaneously with the discredit 
of the Ohio banks, it is announced, from the same 
source, that the public debts in Ohio may be paid 
in notes of the banks in New York, Albany, and 
Buffalo; in notes of all the banks in New Jersey 
and Delaware, and of the District of Columbia; 








and in nearly all the banks of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

By this measure, Ohio is to be deprived of all 
the leading advantages of her banks; and her own 
citizens will be conStrained to become the reluc- 
tant instruments of the work! Our own banks, 
with which our people are familiar, and whose 
operations have so essentially contributed to aid 
the enterprise of her citizens and to the general 
prosperity of the State, are thus suddenly dis- 
credited, without cause; and the notes of favored 
banks in New York and some other States are to 
take their place. The direct tendency of this 
step is to drive the notes of the Ohio banks out 
of circulation, and to transfer the specie from the 
State to the Atlantic cities, especially New York; 
to which, it seems, all the States must pay tribute; 
and before long, probably, we shall all be con- 
strained to make there a kind of pilgrimage as to 
Mecca! 

The circulation in Ohio is hereafter to consist 
of the notes of certain favorite banks, most of 
them situate in distant States, and of which our 
people have no knowledge whatever. This oper- 
ation promotes the interest of the few to the 
injury of the many, and constitutes an odious 
monopoly! Heretofore, when the people of Ohio 
wanted specie, and held the notes of her banks, 
it could be easily obtained; but when those banks 
shall have been, as they are about to be, op- 

ressed out of existence, and the notes of the 

ew York, New Jersey, and other State banks 
shall constitute our circulation, where will our 
people get specie foranemergency? Mr. Taney, 
in his report, said: 

‘* By agreement among themselves [the deposit banks] to 
honor each other’s notes and drafts, they are providing a 
general currency, at least as sound as that of the Bank of 
the United States.” 

Has this agreement been formed? Will these 
deposit banks redeem, when in the hands of in- 
dividuals, the notes of each other, indiscrimin- 
ately? They are not bound to do so by any 
express contract, of which the public is aware, 
and certainly no implied promise exists. In this, 
then, the nation has been disappointed. But Mr. 
Woodbury, in his report, says many of these 
banks ‘‘ have entered into salutary arrangements 
for the redemption in our larger cities of most of 
their bills which may be received in payment of 
public dues.’’ Here, then, is-the ‘ better cur- 
rency’’ which was promised! Letus analyze it. 
The Secretary says many—not all, but many— 
of these banks have a salutary arrangement—not 
to honor each other’s notes, whether held by the 
Government or people, as implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in what Mr. Taney said; but to redeem 
in our large cities, not all, but most of their bills 
not held by individuals, but which are received 
in payment of public dues. By the contract, in 
regard to the public deposits, as reported by the 
Secretary, the deposit banks are bound to trans- 
fer all moneys for the Government. Then, what 
advantage or accommodation is gained by this 
salutary arrangement, either to the Government 
or people? None. It is a mere parade, used ad 
captandum. The Government did not need it, 
and the great body of the people rarely go to 
New York and the other large cities; but if they 
did, they could not avail themselves of this salu- 
tary arrangement, for it is only to redeem notes 
received in payment of public dues! The com- 
munity, then, will be obliged to submit to losses 
and discounts on the different bank notes, the 
profits of which will pass into the hands of the 
usurers or brokers, who will soon be found in 
every town and village of the State. Since this 
oppressive step, its influences are already felt. 
I have to-day seen a newspaper printed in Cin- 
cinnati, which states that all the notes of the 
Ohio banks, not payable in that city, are at a 
discount there of from one to five per cent. 
| We were promised a better currency; and the 
| improvement consists in substituting bank notes, 
| to which we are entire strangers, for those we 

are familiar with and have confidence in! We 
were told by Mr. Taney that the ‘* change had 
rescued the poorer classes from almost the whole 
inconvenience to which they chiefly were exposed 
by the discredit of bank notes, and fron\ most of 
the losses they suffered by counterfeits.’’” What 
an instructive commentary is the order referred 
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toon the text just quoted! The first movemen 
the Treasury is to drive out of circulation, * 
fell swoop,” all the notes of twenty-eight 
thirty-one Ohio banks, in which many of the peo- 

le havea direct interest, and all have confidence ! 

his step is immediately followed by introducing 
among us the notes of some forty or fifty differ. 
ent banks of other States, in which the citizens 
of Ohio have no interest and but little confidence 
and in receiving which they will be doubly ex: 
posed to all the inconvenience ‘arising from dis- 
credited bank notes, and their danger of losses by 
counterfeits increased tenfold. 

Weare told by Mr. Woodbury that the cur. 
rency was never more uniform, nor domestic ex- 
change at so moderate rates; and yet his agent in 
Ohio says that the notes of the State banks before 
mentioned command a premium in Ohio—a state 
of things until now unknown there for man 
years. Iam assured by an intelligent merchant 
just from Ohio, and the same thing is confirmed 

a letter from a gentleman of great respecta- 
bility in that State, that the banks in Columbus 
(the Clinton Bank being one of them) are unable, 
or decline, to furnish checks on the eastern cities 
upon any terms. 

We were assured by Mr. Taney that no one 
of these banks would, under his arrangement, 
possess that absolute and almost unlimited do- 
minion over the property of the citizens of the 
United States which, he said, the Bank of the 
United States held, and by which it was enabled, 
at any moment, at its pleasure, to distress the 
country. Yet, we now see one ofthe youngest 
banks in Ohio holding all this power, derived, 
too, directly from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and exercising it in a manner calculated to pro- 
duce all the baneful influences and effects from 
which it was promised we were to be freed. 

It is proper for me to explain to the House that, 
in the Western country, it is essential to the gen- 
eral currency and credit of bank notes that they 
be taken in payment for public lands, and it is an 
immediate passport to a bank note to say of it 
that it is “land office money.”? With this ex- 
planation, I cannot here omit to press upon the 
consideration of gentlemen the violent and un- 
happy consequences which threaten the banks 
and people of Ohio, under this sudden change in 
their currency. Ata moment when the circula- 
tion of all the banks is {aged expanded, and an 
extensive credit created in general business and 
trade, with no reason to anticipate a shock—at 
this moment, I say, the Treasury, oy: its agent, 
issues an order which discredits nearly the whole 
bank note circulation in Ohio, and must return the 
notes of the different banks so rapidly as to com- 
pel them, however reluctantly, to press their 
debtors. Here, again, it will be remembered that 
Mr. Taney, in his report, urged that all such re- 
duction in circulation should be gradually made, 
without giving a shock to the currency, or pro- 
ducing a pressure on the community. By way of 
enforcing this self-evident ae he added, 
that such a pressure compelled the State banks to 
call on their debtors and curtail their accounts, 
which became still more onerous where specie 
was required; as, in such case, the banks were 
obliged to make requisitions in the proportion of 
five to one; that is, in order to get one hundred 
thousand dollars in silver, they would be con- 
strained to réduce their accommodations or dis- 
counts five hundred thousand dollars. Are we 
not surprised, then, to see Mr. Woodbury wee. 
ing these very measures, so justly condemned by 
Mr. Taney, as producing disastrous consequences 
to the country? Mr. B. said he had fearful an- 
ticipations for his fellow-citizens if this measure 
was persevered in, as it must compel the banks not 
only to curtail their discounts, and make heav 
requisitions on their debtors, but, in the seque!, 
drain the State and people of all their specie, 
leaving in exchapge a chequered circulation of 
bank notes from other States, to be in turn dis- 
credited. By this order the notes of the bank in 
the town where the receiver resides, (Zanesville,) 
and the notes of the Franklin Bank of Columbus, 
in the same street and town with the Clinton 
Bank, are discredited, though equal in all respects, 
and one, if not both, superior in others, to that 
deposit bank. Why is this so? Because they 
wht tice agree to redeem their notes in New York, 
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Philadelphia, and Baltimore, on the same terms 
that they pay them athome. 

But there is still another objection to this order 
—it acts by surprise on the Pees and must sub- 
i them to great loss and inconvenience. As 





r back as in 1816, a resolution was passed 
by Congress in the following words: 

ir the Senate and House of R entatives o 
the pele Baltes of America in Coupes aeanghiel, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, required 
and directed to adoptsuch measures as he may deem neces- 
sary, to cause, as soon as may be, all duties, taxes, debts, 
or sums of money, accruing or becoming payable to the 
United States, to be collected and paid in the legai currency 
of the United. States, or Treasury notes, or notes of the 
Bank of the United States, as by Jaw provided and de- 
clared ; or in notes of banks which are ara and = on 
demand, in the said legal curreney of the United States ; 
and that from and after the 20th day of February next, no 
such duties, taxes, debts, or sums of money, accruing or 
becoming payable to the United States as aforesaid, ought 
te be collected or received otherwise than in the legal cur- 
rency of the United States, or Treasury notes, or notes of 
the Bank of the United States, or in notes of banks which 
are payable and paid, on demand, in the said leg@l currency 
of the United States.”»—(Approved 30th April, 1816.) 

At this period, the Government had been for 
some time in the habit of receiving the notes of 
many banks which had suspended specie pay- 

ments, but by this resolution it was determined 
todo so no longer. There is an implied assur- 
ance, however, contained in this resolution, that 
the notes ofall the banks which were payable and 
paid in specie should be received. Itis now more 
than twenty years since that resolution was 

assed; it is still in force and unrepealed. It has 
a the constant practice of the Government to 
accept payment accordingly. And now, without 
any notice, and when it is evident that multitudes 
hold the notes of the Ohio banks, an abrupt change 
of this usage and policy takes place, and the im- 
plied faith of the resolution is violated, without 
any occurrence to justify it. I had hoped that the 
days of those petty dealers in discount on the 
currency of the country, who fatten on the neces- 
sities of men, and improve most when the cur- 
rency is most deranged, had passed off never to 
return. Having witnessed as well the gloomy 
hour in our deranged finances, when these har- 
pies overspread the land, as the violent throes 
which followed before they were shaken off, I 
had hoped a repetition of these scenes would be 
long deferred. But the present policy of the 
Treasury Department must soon bring Back that 
dreadful state of things. Already is the harvest 
opening in Ohio. The holder of our bank notes, 
if designing to buy public land, must relinquish 
this purpose if not convenient to the band whose 
paper he has, or choose between the alternative 
of a journey to the bank, or the loss of discount 
at a bank note shaver’s. 

There is yet another fact contained in this cir- 
cular which confirms the suggestion already made, 
that Ohio is to be drained of her specie. We are 
told by this circular that nearly the whole amount 
of the public money in Ohio is required to be 
transmitted to New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore! Can this be so? If it be, whence this 
necessity? The Government surely cannot wish 
to concentrate in those cities the whole amount 
of the mighty revenue of the nation. I believe 
that, for every ee purpose, the public 
money already in those cities (without regard to 
its currentaccumulation) greatly exceeds the pub- 
lic wants at those points. There are, at present, 
in New York about eleven million dollars, in 
Philadelphia about three millions, and in Balti- 
more upwards ofa million, exclusive of large de- 
posits in Boston, and in many other places east 
of the mountains. hy, then, is it necessary to 
withdraw the public money from Ohio? If there 
be any advantage in possessing it, the. amount 
collected there is less in proportion to her popu- 
lation than she would be entitled to in any divis- 
ion of the surplus, and ought not, therefore, to 
be removed except for public necessity. But it 
seems the large cities must be pampered; the’ 
are insatiable in theirdemands. ‘New York still 
cries “* give! give!’ and Ohio is bound already 


amekipeaheeee 
shre r i t farm- 
ers, and Saesiecies of Ohio are i tosas- 


that these enormous sums are required to 
used for ‘other investments,’? commonly 
called * fancy stock,” and in the magic work and 
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luxurious ease of a certain moneyed regency 
which now controls the politics of the country. 


This suspicion will be followed by alarm, and a || States agreed to receive on d 


determined resistance at the threshold. . 

I have treated this measure as one emanating 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. His atten- 
tion has been called to it, and it is not revoked. 
It must, therefore, be considered as disclosing 
the settled policy of this nation. 1 am also justi- 
fied in so treating it, because the Globe, which is 
the organ of the Administration, in expressly 
sanctioning it, holds the following language, on 
the 21st of the present month: 

*<Tt appears to us that the bank was accommodating, 
rather than otherwise. Instead of specie, it takes drafts at 
thirty days’ date in payment for the notes which it has to 
place as cash at the credit of the Government. It might 
well have exacted drafts at sight. We believe that the 
deposit banks, in place of having acted illiberally as to the 
receipt of notes of the banks on account of the public rev- 
enue, have been too accommodating. bis 7 have received 
them too generally for the public good. e believe, also, 
that the deposit banks generally ought to limit the receipt 
of all bank notes still more than the Clinton Bank pro- 
poses to do; and we shall not hesitate to lend our aid in 
sustaining them in carrying out such a measure, if they will 
adopt it generally.’? 

Comment on this is mamanonnnes It proves 
the design to extend this system of oppression, 
as I have already intimated would be done. But 
as a matter of finance, and also as an interpreta- 
tion of the law of contracts, the passages quoted 


from the Globe discover gross ignorance. All 


must be aware that neither a bank nor an indi- 
vidual is bound to redeem notes at any other place 
than where they are payable by their terms; and 
that the Clinton Bank has no right to demand 
payment in drafts at all, much less in drafts at 
sight, as the Globe alleges. It is equally certain 
that, at the present rates of exchange, no bank 
in Ohio can, without loss, redeem its notes by 
drafts on the east at par, even at thirty days’ 
date, And if any of the Ohio banks accept the 
terms of this circular, the concession will be 
made to the power and not to the justice of the 
demand. This, too, will prove the power of the 
detached and independent bank system to monop-. 
olize and control the circulation and exchange of 
the country. I hope that none of the Ohio banks 
will sabmit to this degradation; but I fear the 
event is at hand. 

The Government speaks through the Globe, 
and the mighty moneyed power which it now 
wields, addressed, as it is, to the fears as well as 
the cupidity of banks, has all the secret influence 
of the **magician’s’’ wand, and, in open warfare, 
is more ** terrible than an army with banners.”’ 

I cannot leave this part of the subject without 
contrasting the policy of the present Secretary of 
the Treasury with that of the late Mr. Crawford, 
when he had charge of that Department in 1819. 
At that timeva large amount of debt was due in 
the West for public lands; the two United States 
Branch Banks then in Ohio refused to credit the 
Government With any of the Ohio bank notes, as 
cash, and thus greatly reduced the facilities of 
the people in paying for their lands. Mr. Craw- 
ford, with a view to their accommodation, and 
to increase their facilities, discontinued the public 
deposits in the branch banks, and ordered them 
to be made in certain State banks, whieh were 
willing to credit, as cash, the paper of such of the 
banks (in circulation in the vicinity of the selected 
banks) as paid their notes in specie on demand, 
and were otherwise in good credit. Among the 
banks thus selected, I will particularly name the 
Bank of Chillicothe and the Franklin Bank of 
Columbus, whose general history 1 am somewhat 
familiar with. Though they discharged their 
trust in the strictest faith, and with great advant- 
age to the Government, and have ever since, to 
this day, sustained the highest credit, they are 
now to be discredited by that same Government, 
without the shadow of pretext for doing so. And 
what renders this proceeding still more harsh 
towards the Bank of Chillicothe, is, that that 
institution was found a most useful agent to the 
General Government Seeomanew the whole of 
the last war, perteniery, uring the gloomiest 
period of our financial embarrassments. At that 
crisis, sir, the Bank of Chillicothe made large 
advances of money to the country, the interest 
on part of which has never been discharged to 
this day. 
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Mr. Crawford, for public convenience, con- 
tinued this system until the Bank of the United 
t the notes of 
the same banks as the State did. And 
when the connection terminated, — 1821, 
Mr. Crawford concludes his letter to the cashier 
of the Bank of Chillicothe in the following terms: 

ee ee occasion to express the satisfae- 
tion that has produced by the faith and accom- 
modating disposition manifested by the Bank of Chillicothe 
during the continuance of the arrangement.” 

The present determination of the Treasury De- 
partment to curtail rather than increase the facil- 
ities of the people of the West to pay for the 
public lands, stands in no enviable light when 
compared with the transactions of that same De- 
pt at the period I have alluded to. Can it 

possible that the rapid growth of the Weat 

begins to excite the jealousy or envy of the Sec- 
retary? Isour march to be arrested and checked? 
At this moment, when there is a large amount of 
public land selling, every facility for payment is 
again needed. It is not asked to enlarge, but 
merely to continue the facilities as we have here- 
tofore had them. Yet this is denied, and the 
order to curtail them is announced. This is 
done, too, without that notice which all humane 
Governments uniformly afford. And the Globe 
says, instead of being unjust, it is an indulgence, 
as the facilities of payment ought to be still more 
circumscribed ! 5 

I have thus far discussed topics connected with 
the manner in which the public money has been 
used, and will now consider its safety under the 
present system. ‘ 

The amount of public money in the deposit 
banks on the Ist of April, as already stated, was 
nearly $37,000,000; at this time it is no doubt 
above that suth. To this we must soon add the 
$5,000,000 coming from France and Naples, and 
the proceeds of $7,000,000 of bank stock; making 
in all, including the continued accumulation of 
revenue, at least $50,000,000! At this juncture 
is it not proper for us, as the Representatives of 
the people, to whom the money belongs, to in- 

uire if it be safe? Were it our own money, 
this investigation would not be delayed a mo- 
ment. It is our imperative duty to be equally 
agian as the Representatives of the people. 
They expect it of us; and if we omit it, be as- 
sured, sir, the trust will be rightfully and imme- 
diately taken from us, and we shall be told that 
we may be no longer stewards! We must test 
the safety of these deposit banks, and the verity 
of their returns, by every means within our 
power. The amount at stake is enormo 
risk is great. A timely call from a committee of 
this House may save millions, but a careless in- 
difference will endanger the whole. I am aston- 
ished that any resistance is made to this measure 
by these banks, or their friends. It creates and 
justifies a suspicion that there is “* something 
rotten in the State of Denmark!’’ 

When the deposits were changed, Mr. Taney, 
in remarking on such an examination, and 
reluctance to submit to it, said: 

‘6 In the ordinary concerns of life, among individuals, no 
prudent man would continue to place his funds in the hands 
of an agent, after he discovered that he was studiously con 
ee him the manner in which they were em- 

Mr. Woodbury, in his first report, recommends, 
‘*ag an improvement in the present fiscal system 
of employing State banks, to require the fullest 
returns to be made by them in relation to the actual 
capital paid in; their discounts, circulation, specie, 
and other circumstances, throwing light on their 
probable safety and intelligent mode of ‘ 
ing business;”’ and adds: ‘this, coupled with 
the power, through committees or commissioners, 
to verify the correctness of such returns by actual 
examination, in cases of suspicion, will prove a 
conservative and highly useful measure to both 
the publie and the banks, as well as the Govern- 
ment. 

Examinations of this kind led to great improve- 
ments in the returns from the of England; 
and it is the surest, if not the only a ae 
banks can acquire public confidence. Mr. Wood- 
bury himself says: 

“« AN ‘ry on the subject of banking should cease. It 
is un the age in which we live, and the form of 
government which we eupport; and the 


real condition of 
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all banking institutions which claim public confidence and 
credit should be shown far and w‘de, to all interested, fully 
to deserve that confidence and credit.”’ 

After these opinionsand principles, thusavowed 
by the two Secretaries when discussing the very 
subjects now under consideration, and now ata 
time when the amount of public money is so 
great, and our suspicions and fears are both justly 
excited in regard to the verity of the returns and 
safety of these banks, I am surprised to see such 
reluctance to submit to, and, indeed, an undis- 
guised shrinking from investigation. Why this 
concealment? ** All mystery on the subject of 
banking should cease. It is unworthy of the age 
in which we live, and the form of government 
which we ee 2 ll Let the real condition of 
these banks be known to the people, who have 
so much at hazard with these institutions. The 
solvency of many of these banks is doubted, and 
a scrutiny into their concerns is demanded ac- 
cordingly. Why not take the suggestion of Mr. 
Woodbury, and appoint a committee to verify 
the correctness of the returns of these banks by 
actual examination? I am decidedly of opinion 
that the public money is not safe. I do not hes- 
itate to say, that if it were demanded at this mo- 
ment, or even upon a six months’ notice, many 
of these banks would be unable wg If specie 
only is received, as is the préfessed but not the 
Ss usage ‘‘ of the party,’’ the debt cannot 

e paid at all! Let us examine for a few mo- 
ments the condition of some of these banks. By 
the last returns it appears that the Commercial 
Bank of Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, with 
a capital of $102,000, has about $10,000 in specie, 
with a circulation of more than $100,000, and 
holds upwards of $222,000 of public money! 
They have about one dollar in specie for every 
twenty dollars of public debt! And if you regard 
their loans and discounts, what evidence have we 
of the solvency of their debtors? This inquiry 
= be fairly urged against all of these banks. 

The Savings Tostitution at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, with a capital of $96,000, and somethin 
upwards of $50,000 in specie, has $510,000 of 
the public money. 

The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Mich- 
igan, at Detroit, with a capital of $150,000, 
(whether all paid in or not is uncertain,) has 
$59,000 in specie, and upwards of $700,000 of the 
public money ! : 

The Bank of Michigan, at Detroit, with a cap- 
ital of $448,200, has $62,000 in specie, and up- 
wards of $1,100,000 of the public money ! 

The Planters’ Bank of Mississippi, at Natchez, 
with a capital of $4,000,000, has $438,000 in 
specie, and more than $2,740,000 of the public 
money ! 

1 could go though the whole list, and the result 
would be but little better. I repeat again, that 
the ability of all these banks to pay the public 
debts depends upon the solvency of theit dabborsi; 
and this, together with the verity of their returns, 
ought to be tested by personal inquiry and inspec- 
tion. The Secretary of the Treasury must neces- 
sarily be a stranger to these facts, and it cannot 
derogate from him in the slightest degree for this 
House to appoint a committee to make this in- 
vestigation. I have already shown that he rec- 
ommends this course. 

One item in the returns of these banks is of a 
most suspicious character—I mean the column 
of ‘* other investments,”’ amounting, on the Ist 
of March, to about twelve million dollars! Mr. 
Woodbury says this item is made up of * sus- 
pended debt, stock bonds,’ &c. This explana- 
tion, so far from relieving, increases my fears and 
apprehensions for the safety of the public money. 
No well-regulated bank ever classes its suspended 
debt as an investment. A suspended debt often 
shows the insolvency, and always the present 
disability of the party topay. What part of this 
ee is made up of suspended debt? And 

should like to know in what-stocks, bonds, 
&c., these banks have been investing the public 
money. Stock operations generally, and especial- 
ly in New York, where, it seems, much of this 
money is being concentrated, are, in many in- 
stances, speculative and visionary, approaching 
a continued scene of extravagant jeablieg! We 
hear of “* fancy stocks,” and of-a strife between 
one setof operators called * bulls,’’ and of another 


called ** bears,’’ with other refined names and cant 
phrases, which would make suitable additions to 
the dictionary of the “canting crew.’’ Those 
who sell stock are, with a view to its high price, 
constantly e d in puffing and comme its 
value in the market, and hence are called ‘*‘ bulls;’’ 
but the buyers, equally vigilant over their in- 
terest, and designing to exert a counteractin 
influence, depress and tread down the value, an 
are therefore called ** bears.’’ In this same strife, 
each day brings sudden fortune to one, and vio- 
lent reverse to another! Is it safe to have the 
ublic money thus placed in such imminent peril? 
port says, many of these banks, with a view 
to make great profits out of their deposits, not 
only discount on them, but send large sums to 
these cities, with a view to ** other investments.”’ 
This must be attended with great hazard; not 
only the usual risk of transmission, but the un- 
certain result of a stock, if not of a gambling 
operation. It is said, indeed, that these risks are 
incurred by the banks, and not by the public. 
But the danger of the insolvency of these banks 
is the risk which the Government incurs. It will 
be but poor consolation for us to know that the 
banks are legally aw if they have not 
the means and the ability to pay. If these banks 
are allowed to discount on and use this money 
for their own profit, we ought to be fully satis- 
fied that their business is prudently conducted, 
and their pay-lists sound. 
to deliberate well before they refuse to appoint a 
committee of inquiry. 

The hope of gain prompts to rash and extrav- 
agant speculations and risks. A prudent man 
would withdraw his money from an agent whom 
he found putting it at hazard. Ought we to do 
less, as the Representatives of the people? Al- 
ready, and during our present session, one of 
these institutions* has lost $100,000, and some 
say more, in sending it to one of the larger cities. 
That same bank has the custody of upwards of 
$2,000,000 of the public moneys, much the greater 

art of which is held by it at an agency estab- 
elished at St. Louis, Missouri; but under what 
law or authority, I know not. I do not wish 
nor intend to disparage this bank. I am ac- 
quainted with its principal officers, and have 
pleasure in saying that, in my intercourse with 
them, they have manifested a great spirit of ac- 
commodation. But in the discharge of a high 
public duty, I was compelled to refer to the facts 
Just mentioned. 

This item of ‘‘ other investments,’’ it is said, 
also covers portions of the public money which 
is placed in the hands of brokers and agents to 
obtain extravagant and oppressive rates of inter- 
est, and to purchase stocks, notes, and bonds at 
large discounts during an occasional pressure in 
the money market—an employment of the public 
money, which, to say nothing of its risks, is a 
disparagement to the nation. . every possible 
aspect in which this matter be considered, 
this investigation is called for. 

The statements of these banks are full of sus- 
picion; the sufficiency and solvency of the means 
relied on for payment are questionable. All 
these, as well as the general verity of the returns, 
ought to be tested; the system is new, and but 
‘*anexperiment.’’ It has been in operation near 
three years without investigation, and it is time 
it was scrutinized; this is always found a salu- 
tary process in pecuniary concerns. If the prin- 
cipal is vigilant, the agent will be prudent; but 
if the one is negligent, the other becomes so; 
and the consequence is often the loss of the one 
and the ruin of the other. 

A similar investigation took place before the 
late Bank of the United States had been in opera- 
tion two years; and it is generally admitted that 
it was attended with beneficial influences on the 
bank, and happy results to the country. Since 
that time, and particularly within the last four 
years, these inquiries have been pressed, and 
made by committees under the order of this 
House. And, on one occasion, the President of 
the United States, upon a mere s tion that 
the public money was not safe in the Bank of the 
United States, appointed Henry Toland, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, as a special agent, with full 








* The Commercial Bank of Cincinnati. 


I invoke this House. 


powers to institute the most ample inquir ‘ 
nected with the solvency of be Skee .. 
bank, and its general ability to refund. An 
apparent hesitancy on the part of the bank to 
submit to such inquiry was uniformly interpreted 
as indicative of a disposition to shrink from this 
‘* searching operation.”’ ; 

On the score of usage, this investigation js 
called for; and the necessity for it is such that 
in my judgment, if it is not now made, we shall, 
in many cases, have ‘‘a beggarly account of 
empty boxes.’’ 

hese investigations were often made, althouch 
the Government never had, at any time, half as 
much at stake as it now has; often, indeed, but 
little interest, except asa stockholder. If we refer 
to the state of the Bank of the United States at 
the period of the greatest amount of public de- 
posits held by it, and make a similar reference to 
the returns from the deposit banks, with a view to 
the comparative safety of the money under the 
two systems, it will be seen that the risk is de- 
cidedly the greatest now. This is emphatically 
the case, whether you consider the united capital 
of the deposit banks a common fund to pay the 
debts of each as partners, or take them sepa- 
rately, and hold each liable only for its own debts. 
And yet Mr. Woodbury, in contrasting the two 
systems, and speaking of the safety of the public 
money, says: 

“The chief change, in this respect, under the present 
system, has been in procuring the responsibility of several} 
institutions for separate and smaller sums of money, instead 
of the single responsibility of one institution for a very large 
sum of money.’? 

Again: 

* The selected banks, without disparagement of others, 
wee - ought to be, chosen from the most flourishing and 

I again call the attention of the House to the 
cases of the deposit banks before particular] 
named, and, indeed toevery one of them now hold- 
ing public money. A reference to the statements 
furnished by the Secretary himself will prove him 
in error as to this supposed advantage. Next, 
let us compare and consider the two systems in 
the cageregate. In doing so, I will assume 
$10,000,000 as the maximum of public deposits 
in the Bank of the United States, (and they rarely 
amounted to half that sum;) add this tothe amount 
of stock owned by the Government, and we have 
$17,000,000 as the greatest amount at hazard in 
that bank. The capital of that bank, we know, 
was $35,000,000; and, at the period alluded to, it 
held near $11,000,000 in specie. I will now men- 
tion similar items taken from the returns of the 
deposit banks to the Ist of April, 1836. The pub- 
lic deposits in these banks, as before stated, are 
nearly $37,000,000; their united capital (if it even 
be all paid in) is $43,690,980 28; and their total 
amount of specie is between $10,000,000 and 

11,000,000. It is thus apparent that there was 

ess danger of loss under the old than the present 
system. I have omitted the other items of loans, 
discounts, circulation, &c., in which the compari- 
son might be extended; but if any person will 
take the trouble to refer to these, the result will 
be the same. This risk is daily increasing, by 
the further accumulation of the revenue, and the 
large items before mentioned, to be derived from 
France and Naples, and the proceeds of the bank 
stock. This comparison has been made, as if the 
whole means of all these banks were liable for the 
debts of each; but this is not the case; we have 
only the ‘* single responsibility ’’ of these institu- 
tions, not for ** the smaller sums,’’ as the Secre- 
tary stated, but for the very large amounts of 
money! 

This committee should be appointed, and the 
inquiry made touching the connection which ex- 
ists between those banks and their mysterious 
agent, Mr. Whitney, who now occupies a room 
in the Treasury Department. It is said, indeed, 
that he pays the rent of the room held by him. 
It may be so; but it is not very probable that the 
Secretary, in renting a tenement for the Depart- 
ment, suffered the proprietor to retain a room 
* to let” for individual purposes. If such be the 
fact, it was at least more economical than pru- 
dent; es aunlyon eomebhey seine? r 
from incendiaries, ss be - country, in ~ 
very Department, so recently suffered as n 
to be unmindful of it. "Without intending to in- 
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sinuate that the individual in question would lend || enacted; but I fear it is not far removed from us. || actthusauthenticated, was filed and recorded in the 
himself to such a parce, I insist that the pub- || It was not said that all these things would follow || office of the Secretary of State. This act provides 





lic buildings should not be occupied by any other || in a day, nor in a year, but that they were con- || for the payment of pensions to Benedict Alford 
than those who are immediately under the control || sequences which it was feared would ensue. and Robert Brush, and has been duly published 
of the Department. This relation Mr. Whitney aving once witnessed the pouring out of these || among the acts of the first session of the Twenty- 
rofesses not to maintain. , sorrows on our pone es I dread their repetition || Third Congress. But the Secretary of War has 
But leaving that digression: the power and in- || so much, that I should decidedly prefer being || refused to execute it, upon the ground that the 


fluence which this agent wields over the deposit || found in error to seeing them renewed; but I fear || Senate of the United States did not pass the bill. 
banks is such that, like some of the patent med- || this explosion must follow, and cannot now be || The Journal of the Senate states that the bill was 
icines of the day, *‘ none are genuine unless in- || averted. We have seen the State banks increase || indefinitely postponed. 

dorsed R. M. w” In order to secure this pan- || in number, from a little upwards of three hundred || . I think, Mr. Speaker, it was the duty of the 
acea, a tribute of one per cent. per annum on the | to near six hundred, in five years, with corre- || Secretary to execute the act. I think he was 
amount of the deposit received by each is paid. || spondent capital and issues. Added to these, || bound to regard it as a part of the laws of the 
This per cent. on $37,000,000, the present amount || we have seen Ohio, Reneky: Indiana, Illinois, || land, and, as such, to respect and obey it. He, 
of the deposits, is $370,000. Independent, then, || Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, creating || no doubt equally conscientious, (for certainly 
of the great influences thus indirectly arising from || charter after charter; and the news of the morn- || there is here no cause for imputing to him a bad 
the entire control of this money, here is a large || ing is, that Maine has just given life to twenty- || motive,) believes that he has authority to look 
sum, which may pay the agent handsomely, and, || six new banks, and that New York, not content || beyond the act as enrolled, signed approved, filed, 
by suitable appropriations, accomplish much in || with her present multitude, is about incorporating || and recorded in the office of State, into the Jour- 
the great political contest now about to ensue, on || others, so as to give her the round number of one || nals of the two Houses, and to decide upon what 
the result of which depends the right of the agent || hundred banks! All thisis principally done, too, || he may there find, that the act in question is null 
to continue ‘at the receipt of custom.’’ [tis || by ‘the party’’ who told the people that banks || and void; because those Journals, or one of them, 
but a few moments since I heard that one of the || should be put down, and a gold currency fur- || satisfies his mind that the act was never passed 
deposit banks in Cincinnati incurred the dis- || nished! The currency is disordered—the ex- || according to the requirements of the Constitu- 
pleasure of the agent by refusing to pay the || change is deranged—the expansion is increasing || tion. 


* tribute money;”’ and that there has been a cor- || with a mighty power; and next comes the explo- I ask, sir, where does the Secretary of War, 
respondent reduction in the favors since conferred || sion! & mere executive officer, find his authority for 


on the rebel institution. Before this happens, I wish the public treasure |} overhauling the Journals of the two Houses, the 
But, above all, is it right that we should look || —the people’s. money—to be rescued from its || enrolled bill as signed by the presiding officers, 
on, and, without a strict inquiry, see the people’s |} present peril. If gentlemen will not divide it 





as approved by the President, and as recorded in 
money openly committed to the agency and || among the States, as I think it ought to be, | the State Department, and, upon his examination, 
superintendence of one laboring under the grossest || whereby it might relieve our people from taxes, || in effect to declare void a statute, published to the 
impeachment of character; and who, though a || educate their children, or construct roads and | nation, and sanctioned by all the solemnities pre- 
native American, resided, during our late war || canals for us, at least let it be preserved from || scribed for manifesting to the people the laws they 
with England, in Canada, where, if he did not || abuses and prostitutions in elections, and final || are to obey? Such authority has not been con- 
swear allegiance to the British King, he took an || loss. ferred by any express provision of the Constitu- 
oath not to assist the country of his birth! The money is not safe were it now is. If gold || tion, or by any statute; and if it exists, it is the 
But another, and, as I think, powerful reason || and silver be the test, the banks are unable to || creature of inference, a deduction merely from the 
for urging this investigation without delay is, || pay; and we know nothing of the security or || known and admitted principles and provisions of 
that the money may be placed beyond the power || solvency of their other means. The examina- || the Constitution and laws. From what part of 
of the banks to waste or lose. If we adjourn || tion, if not demand of payment, should be || the Constitution, from what etatute, will you de- 
without doing so, we may dread the consequences, || promptly made. These banksare scattered over || duce such authority for an executive officer? 
and be justly chargeable with a neglect of the || the whole country, and, in case of failure, the The fifth section of the first article of the Con- 
public interests. Sir, 1 am no panic maker, nor || Government will not only be the greatest sufferer, || stitution requires ‘* each House to keep a Journal 
do I believe that it will be very long before many || but the last to be paid. “ Individual creditors are || of its proceedings, and from time to time to pub- 
who now call the first session of the last Congress |/ on the spot, and vigilant over their interests. || lish the same, excepting such parts as may, in 
the ** panic session,”’’ will be obliged to admit || On the first alarm, and before even the breath of || their judgment, require secrecy.” I admit the 
that the alarm of that day was not affected, but || suspicion or news of disaster has reached Wash- || obligation on the part of Congress to comply with 
real, and for just cause. { will remind gentlemen || ington, those creditors withdraw their deposits, || this mandate; but suppose it is not done, will it 
of some of the evils which were then foretold as || or obtain possession of all the means of the insol- || follow as a consequence from such omission that 
being likely to follow the abrupt change in our || vent bank. The public cannot compete with in- || executive officers are thereby justified in refusing 


system of finance. Among these it was said || dividual creditors, and we ought, therefore, to be || to obey the statutes which are promulgated ? Can 
reat individual loss and distress would follow. || cautious and circumspect in advance, ** before the they legitimately refuse obedience, because they 
he measure complained of was violent and sud- 


‘ a evil day come.”” e ought to remember that || do not see all the er taken by each House in 
den, accompanied with an open and avowed hos- || more thee one million dollars has been already || the passage of the bill set out at length in a pub- 
tility to the Bank of the United States, which || Jost to the nation by a similar neglect. It is vain || lished Journal? If it had been the intention of 
obliged it to make ready for the assault. This || and idle for Mr. Woodbury to attempt to impress || the convention to make the obligatory force of a 
extraordinary interruption of all the usual chan- || on us the absurd and unmeaning supposition || statute depend upon the publication of the Jour- 
nels of trade carried consternation with it, and at || contained in his report of the 23d instant, that, || nal, and oe exhibiting on the face of the Jour- 
such a time the banks throughout the country || considering the Government as the sole creditor || nal as published q fulfillment of every constitu- 
were compelled to act on the defensive, and pre- || of those banks, the means of payment are in || tionalrequisite or injunction, such intention, most 
pare for the worst. This unlooked-for shock to || the proportion of four dollars for one! The || certainly, would have been expressed in clear and 
the commerce and currency of the country found || Government is not the sole creditor; we have || explicit language. The convention would not 
the people unprepared for it, and many, very || thrown our money into common -stock, with || have left a matter of such importance to rest en- 
many, were reduced from independence to pov- || others, and the rights of all are equal, but the || tirely upon inference. The fact that there is no 
erty; whilst others, who had the bright prospects || chances of protection and safety are greatly in || express constitutional provision making the va- 
of ample fortune before them, had all their hopes || favor of individuals. We can avoid the neces- || lidity of an act of Congress depend upon the 
blighted. But these disasters, great as they were, || sity of contending for ‘*a plank in a shipwreck,” || Journals of the two Houses and their contents, 
had a limit given to them by the fortunate rise || if this investigation be now made. A just re- || is to my mind conclusive, and proves that the 
in the price of the southern staple, cotton, which || gard for the public interest demands it, and we || Journals and statutes sre not so connected as to 
always has an important influence on the mon- || ought not to shrink from it. make an examination of the Journals necessary, 
pa concerns of this county EF pease . caidadianindiaacaenteratneine 7 order to — wee the pemeeety foo - 
great accession to our capital, and ameliorate the statute. is truth is also manifest from the 
and checked the pressure. ire eens eae THE DISPUTED ACT OF CONGRESS. express po bagel _ the Constitution. The Jour- 
usiness resumed its wonted channels; and we oe nals are to ublished ‘* from time to time. 
look around, and behold the sea is again calm. REMARKS OF HON. J. R. UNDERWOOD, | Hoy often, at hat intervals? Here is discretion 
But can we forget the wreck and the struggles of OF KENTUCKY, nted. Congress may publish them annually, 
the innocent sufferers, who, after being tossed In rue House or Representatives, iennially, or monthly. If the obligation of a 
by the angry tempest, were engulfed, and went April, 1836 statute depended upon the contents of the Jour- 
down in the mighty ocean before the storm pril, 1836, 


ahuall anu erik eee a Cin dannsting the Beemnesnyet Wear te gees Wnintne sine’ nals, their ee =~ om ny at least 
nother of the prophecies of that da . accom , the promulgation of the statute, so 
was, that the change of syuiem would, as on ; be RAC RE tt IO Ta that the citeens and officers of Government aie 
former occasion, be followed by an inordinate Mr. UNDERWOOD said that the case pre- || be furnished with means of determining whether 
increase of State banks, and a dangerous expan- || sented for consideration by the resolutions was || the statute imposed any obligation. Congress 
sion of bank note issues. one novel in its character, and concerning which || may suppress the publication of the Journais. 
It was also said that this last state of things || he was desirous to submit a few remarks. It || The Constitution expressly confers authority to 
would be attended by a deranged exchange and || seems that the Speaker of this House, and the || do so, in regard to so much as may, in the judg- 
disordered currency, and ultimately terminate in || Presiding Officer of the Senatc, had regularly || ment of Congress, ‘‘ require secrecy.’’ in the 
a general explosion, And now let me appeal to || affixed their signatures to an enrolled bill or act; || exercise of their judgment, Congress might think 
gentlemen, and ask if all these predictions have || that the same was presented to the President of || all their proceedings in reference to this or that 
not already been fully realized, except the last— || the United States, who, on the 30th day of June, || subject required might give to 


the explosion? That drama yet remains to be || 1834, approved and signed it; and that the bill or || the nation the result of their dcthiocations in the 
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form of a statute, and withhold a knowledge of 
every previous step. In such a case it would be 

reposterous to resist the obligation of the statute, 
Grane the public could not see that the steps 
taken by Congress in ite passage were regular 
and constitutional. 

i have submitted these remarks for the purpose 
of maintaining the position that the nation is not 
to determine what is or is not law by an exam- 
ination of the Journals of the two Houses. I 
will endeavor to show, in the sequel, that the 
validity of a statute cannot be overturned and 
nullified by arraying the contents of the Journals 
against it. 

All civilized nations must necessarily provide 
some mode of making known the laws which are 
to be enforced. They must also provide some 
mode by which their officers and their citizens 
can produce the law, and justify their conduct 
under it, whenever and wherever their conduct 
may be questioned before the judicial tribunals 
of the country. This may be done in various 
ways. In Governments like ours, based upon 
written constitutions, paramount to ordinary legis- 
lation, the mode may be prescribed in the consti- 
tution itself; and if so, then it is placed beyond 
the control of the Sent The Constitution 
of the United States does not purport to regulate 
and fix the precise mode by which the laws are 
to be made known and authenticated, and yet it 
is not altogether silent on the subject. So far as 
it does speak it is to be regarded; but where it 
makes no provision, the subject is left under the 
control of ontnery. legislation. It may be safely 
affirmed that the Constitution nowhere provides 
that an extract from the Journal, or the produc- 
tion of the original, shall be evidence of what the 
law is. It is very clear that, unless the Journals 
contain the provisions of a statute, their produc- 
tion would give no light on the question of what 
is or is not law. The Journals purport, and 
do give a history of the action of Congress upon 
certain bills, by their titles, and are legitimate, 
but not conclusive evidence, to show these bills 
were passed, or rejected, or postponed by Con- 
gress. Butsuch a history affords no information 
as to the contents of the bill passed or rejected; 
and when you desire to know what the . is, 
for example, if you wish to know how much tax 
has been imposed, and upon what articles levied, 

ou must look elsewhere than in the Journal to 
find it. ‘The Constitution might have requiredthat 
every statute should be registered at large upon 
the Journals, and that copies therefrom, certified 
by the Clerk of either House, should be evidence 
of what the law is. But it has made no such 
provision, and, in the absence of all constitutional 
regulation, it was competent for Congress to take 
up the subject and to fix the mode of making 
known and authenticating the laws of the coun- 
try. Congress has done this, and it becomes 
important to consider, for a moment, how it has 
been done. It was done by one of the earliest 
acts of Congress, under the Constitution. The 
act was approved on the 15th of September, 1789, 
and may be regarded as the cotemporaneous ex- 
position of the Constitution, so far as to show 
that that instrument did not prohibit Congress 
from acting upon the subject, and that the Con- 
stitution, as then understood, did not contain 
such provisions as rendered legislation unneces- 
sary. 

The act of 1789, in substance, provides that 
the Secretary of State shall preserve the original 
bills, resolutions, &c., and cause the same to be 
recorded in his office. The Secretary of State is 
required, ‘‘as soon a8 conveniently may be,” 
afier he réteives the bills and resolutions, to 
cause the same to be published in newspapers, 
and to cause one printed copy to be delivered to 
cach Senator and Representative, ‘‘and two 
printed copies, duly authenticated, to be sent to 
the Executive Suabors of each State.”’ . Here 
is the mode prescribed for publishing your laws, 
and here, sir, is the place where you are to find 
what the law is. The act provides. for making 
up a record of the laws in the Secretary's office, 
and then it provides for a seal, and then declares 
that ‘‘all copies of records and papers in the 
said office, authenticated under the said seal, shall 
be evidence equally as the original. record or 
paper.’’ Now, the true question is, when the 
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record is made up in the State Department, in 
ursuance of the act of 1789, can you impeach 
its absolute vant Py opposing to it the Journals 
of either or bot ouses of Congress; and, if 
this can be done, what tribunal is authorized to 
do it? Is the Secretary of War authorized to sit 
in qemnenst 
contend that the judicial tribunals of the na- 
tion (and it is their province to settle what is, 
and is not, law) ought not, and would not, per- 


they correspond with the original manuserj 
Who has authority to call the Clerks of either 
House before him to testify, or to produce the 
original manuscript? Who has authority to cal} 
the Clerks of either House before him to testif 
or to produce the original manuscript Journal for 
comparison? Who is to administer an oath to 
the Clerk, so that his statements shall be made 
under the usual solemnities imposed upon wit- 
nesses? Could you convict him of perjury, if he 
peoduced as the original Journal, and stated it to 

such, that which was not the Journal? Could 
yee punish him for failing to attend before the 

cretary of War, or any other executive officer 
with the Journal? Car the Secretary issue a 
subpena duces tecum, and inflict the penalties for 
a contempt, in case it is disobeyed? I ask these 
questions, sir, for the purpose of exciting the 
minds of members to investigation. If the 
will endeavor to answer them, I am satisfied saak 
one will convince himself that it is impracticable 
- ascertain from the Journals what is or is not 
aw. 

I will briefly state the contents of the act of 
1789, in connection with the Constitution and 
rules of the two Houses of Congress, for the 
purpose of cpr guns, the mode adopted for the 
— of our laws, and the guards which 

ave been provided to prevent mistakes. The 
Constitution requires that ‘‘ every bill which shal] 
have passed the House of Representatives and 
Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States.” 
The Constitution does not say by whom or what 
officer it shall be presented. It does not precisely 
declare how the President shall be informed of 
the passage of bills. It does not refer the Pres- 
ident, for the information necessary to enable 
him how to act, to the Journals. How shall he 















the Secretary of State, to be impeached, by bring- 
ing it in conflict with the Journals. How are 
ou to make up the issue? Is it one of fact, to 
e tried by a jury, or is it purely a question of 
law, to be settled by the court? Certainly it is 
a question of law, to be tried by the court. And 
how tried? I have never heard of any other way 
in which to try such a question but upon the 
face of the record. I know, sir, that the laws 
of a foreign State may be proved as matters of 
fact. But the laws of this nation are not to be 
proved inthatmanner. Our judges are judicially 
ound to notice them; and when, and how, are 
they to be informed? Must they not take the 
record as certified under the seal of State as con- 
clusive? Or shall they reject it, because they 
may find in the Journals of Congress somethin 
to induce asuspicion or conviction that the reco 
in the office of State was erroneously made up? 
They could not regard the Journal, because 
neither the Constitution nor any act of Congress 
provides how it shall be authenticated. The 
clerks who keep the Journals have no seals of 
office under which to verify transcripts from them, 
and there is no act of Congress making such 
transcripts evidence. In this state of things, the 
judiciary would be bound to decide the law upon 
the evidence furnished in pursuance of the act of 
1789. Can the Secretary of War go beyond the 
judiciary? Can he, in conjunction with the 
lerk of either House, or alone, bring the Jour- 
nal in conflict with the record of the State De- 
partment? To ask the question is enough. 

The Constitution provides that all revenue bills 
shall originate inthis House. Suppose a revenue 
bill is duly signed by the Speaker and President 
of the Senate, approved by the President of the 
United States, and recorded in the State Depart- 
ment, will the marshal or collector of the tax, 
be justified in refusing to obey it, if he can find 
an entry on the Journal of the Senate, that the 
bill originated there? Or if he should see such an 
entry, ought he not rather to say, the Clerk has 
made it through mistake; Senators are presumed 
to be acquainted with their constitutional powers, 
and it cannot be believed that any Senator, or 
committee of the Senate would have introduced 
such a bill, or that the Senate would have enter- 
tained or considered it? In such a case the pre- 
sumption is much stronger that the Clerk has, 
through mistake, made the Journal speak an im- 
proper language, than that the Senate has violated 
the Constitution, by originating a bill they had 
no power to originate. 

Again, the treaty-making power is vested b 
the Constitution in the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. mappeee a 
treaty is made with a foreign nation, and pub- 
lished by proclamation for the information of the 
people in the usual and legal form, may every one 
refuse to obey, because they do not find in the 
Journal of the Senate some evidence of the advice 
and consent of that body? Su it should be 
found, from the published Journal of this House, 
that we, instead of the Senate, had advised and 
consented to the treaty; and from the Journal of 
the Senate, that a bill to raise a certain revenue, 
made necessary by the provisions of the treaty, 
originated there, instead of here, would both 
treaty and law be void, because of the ridiculous 
appearance of these things upon the Journals? 
No, sir. Both the treaty and Jaw should be en- 


‘*each House may determine the rules of its 
perce Here is an express grant of au- 
thority. It would result from the power to legis- 
late, if the Constitution had been silent on the 
subject. The power to determine the rules of 

roceeding, includes in it the whole of those regu- 
ations necessary to make known the action of 
the respective Houses of pean to each other, 
and to the President. Accordingly? by a system 
of joint rules, adopted by both Houses, Congress 
has regulated the manner of communication from 
the one to the other, and likewise to the Presi- 
dent. By these rules, the Speaker of the House 
and President of the Senate are to sign each bill 
which is passed, and they are to do it ‘in their 
respective Houses ’’—not at their lodgings, but 

ublicly, in the presence of those who enact the 
aws. When all this is done, the Committee of 
Enrollments are directed to present the bill to the 
President for his approbation. How is he to 
dispose of it? The Constitution says, ‘if he 
approve, he shall sign it, but if not, he shall re- 
turn it with his objections to that House in which 
it shall have originated.’’ The President did ap- 
prove and sign the bill for the benefit of Alford 
and Brush, and, having done so, he performed 
all the Constitution required of him, except taking 
care to have it faithfull executed. The Consti- 
tution does not direct what the President shall do 
with the enrolled bill after he has signed it. It 
does direct him to send it back with his objections 
to the House in which it originated, if he will not 
erettrs and sign; and, by the joint rules, he is 
to be informed in which House the bill originated, 
by a certificate of the Clerk indorsed on the bill. 
But where he approves and signs, how is the bill 
to be preserved, and how is the law to be made 
known? The Constitution furnishes no answer, 
but the act of 1789 gives one. That act requires 
the Secretary of State to receive it from the Pres- 
ident,.and to pro with it by recording and 
publishing in the manner I have mentioned. This 
act also ilipwas in substance, that if a bill shall 


forced, and you should attribute the ridiculous || be by two thirds of both Houses of Con- 

arance of the Journals to a mistake of the ss, notwithstanding the objections of the Presi- 
printer, or Clerk, rather than ind the idea || dent to the eerie e the Secretary of State shall 
that each House had transcended its constitu- || receive such bill ** fromthe President of the Senate 


tional powers, and that the President had been 
deluded by their presiding officers. 

It may be said that the contents of the publiched 
Journal ought not to be relied on without calling 
on the Clerks of the two Houses to state whether 


or the nereker of the House of Representatives, 
in whichsoever House it shall last Save been a) 

proved,” and to record and publish the 
same, as he would if the President had approved 
and signed it. Thus, sir, you perceive that it 


be* informed? The Constitution provides that — 
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requires t | 
stitution, an act of Congress, and the rules of the | 
two Houses, to complete and carry out the work 
of legislation in all its parts, and to makeit known 
to the people. You also perceive the safeguards | 
which the system furnishes to detect error and | 
revent mistakes, I contend, when a bill passes 
through the ordeal provided De sas system, and 
js recorded in the office of the Secretar t 
it there becomes a record of what the law is, 
and, as such, is to be verified under the seal, and 
cannot be controverted by opposing to it the man- 
uscript or printed Journal, or the oral testimony 
of the Clerks of the two Houses, or of any man. 


i 


I do not mean to assert that the guards are so | 


numerous that there is no possibility of mistake, 
and that a bill which never passed both Houses 
could not possibly meet with the approval of the 
President and find its way to the record in the 
State Department. I mean no such thing; for I 
well know that all human transactions proceed 
from imperfect beings, prone to err and liable to 
mistake, and therefore I admit the possibility, 
or, if you choose, the probability, in the present 
case, of the existence of a mistake. It may be 


that the bill for the benefit of Alford and Brush |! 


never did pass both Houses; and unless it did, it 
is not law. But the fact of its having been signed 
by the presiding officers, approved and signed by 


he union of the provisions of the Con- | It may be said that the Constitution gives force 


of State, || 


|, Journals to be kept and published? I answer that 
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| case a bill, through mistake, should be signed by 
| and effect to the Journals, and makes them equiv- || the presiding officers of each House, approved 
alent to records, and imparts to them the intrinsic || by the President, and find iis way to the records 
| verity of records, That the Constitution intended || in the State Department? There is a remedy. It 
, the journals of each House to be evidence for || is, to repeal the act. Congress must apply the 
| Some purposes no one can deny: but that the Con- || remedy, and, in deciding upon the propriety of 
| Stitution designed to make the Journals the highest || a repeal, it is a legitimate inquiry whether or not 
| and best evidence, and the fountain whence you || any mis'ake was committed in the passage of the 
must draw your information to decide questions || bill. Upon such inquiry, the Journals may be 
like this before us, I deny. The act of 1789 is || received as evidence, and may have such weight 
unconstitutional, if the Journals alone are to be || as each member chooses to give to them, and 
| consulted in order to ascertain what the law is; || they might be repelled by parol testimony. Of 
| for that act provides a different mode, which could || all this Congress has the exclusive right to judge. 
not be done if the Constitution prescribed the || If the Secretary of War has the right, he may 
mode, Why, then, did the Constitution require-|| always refuse to execute an act of Congress. 
Pass a second, a third, and a fourth bill for the 
relief of Alford and Brush, and the Secretary may 
| refuse to execute any of them, alleging the ex- 
|| istence of mistake. It is no answer to say that 
you would impeach him for repeated refusals, 
' that such conduct would manifest corruption. 
He may honestly refuse obedience in every case, 
if you allow him to judge; and IL am one of those 
who think there can be no conviction upon im- 
peachment unless corruption is established and 
fixed upon the accused. My argument is intended 
to show that the executive officer has no discre- 
tion, no right to look behind the law as published 
| by the proper authority. 








the leading object, if not the only one, was to lay | 
before the people the conduct of their represent- 
| atives, and to exhibit their legislative history. 
| The great value of the Journals consists in the 
| yeas and nays. The people, in a representative 
| government, have a right—a right of all others 
the most valuable—to control their representa- 
| tives, to dismiss them whenever their course is 
| disapproved, and to select others to manage their || 
affairs. ‘The people cannot bring their represent- | 
| atives to a settlement without keeping an account || 
againstthem. The Journal contains the account; | 
the yeas and nays exhibit the items for and 





the President, examined by the Committee of 
Enrollments, and by them presented to the Presi- 
dent, and recorded in the Secretary’s office, are 
evidence that the bill did pass both Houses; and 
all that can be urged against it to the contrary is | 
the statement, in the Journal of the Senate, that | 
it was indefinitely postponed. If there be con- 
flicting evidence, which shall prevail? Certain! 


dence by express provision. Such is the evidence 
to be derived from the records in the State De- 

artment, whereas the evidence derived from the 
Taare has no validity imparted to it, either by 
the Constitution or by any statute, nor is there 
any mode provided for obtaining the evidence the 
Journal may furnish when wanted. 

In the nature of things there is no more reason 
for confiding in the statements of the Journal 
than in the acts of the presiding officers of the 
two Houses and the Committee on Enrollments. 
Their acts declare that the bill did pass. The 
signing of bills by the presiding officers is a ver 
solemn act; all other business is suspended; 
the title of the bill or act, about to be signed, is 
distinctly read aloud, in the presence of each 
House, and if it never had passed, any member 
might rise and make the question. is op- 
portunity to correct and detect mistakes. Who 
can say that the agents engaged in this work are 
more liable to blunder and mistake than the Clerk 
who makes up the Journal? Has it come to 
this, that we are to ascertain whether an act pub- 
lished in the statute-book -is or is not law, by 
entering into the inquiry, or rather by allowing 
an executive officer to go into the inquiry, whether 
the presiding officers of the two Houses, or their 
clerks, are most liable to make mistakes? In 
postponing bills indefinitely, the Clerk may mis- 
take the title of a bill which was passed for that 
which was postponed, and make his entry accord- 
ingly on the Journal. The mistake may escape 
detection; and if it should, according to the prac- 
tical doctrine of the Secretary of War, then the 
mistake of the Clerk would actually nullify an 
act of Congress. Suppose the manuscript or 
printed journal should state that a certain bill 
was indefinitely postponed, when a member of 
Congress, paying particular attention to the sub- 
Ject of that bill remembered distinctly, and was 
willing to swear that the bill was duly passed and 
approved, and regularly signed ny De Speaker, 
would not the affidavit of the member be as satis- 
factory evidence in favor of the law as the Jour- 
nal would be against it? I state this case- to 
show the absurdity of departing from the record 
evidence of what law is, as furnished in the 
Department of State, and adopting other tests 
heretofore unknown. The Journal of the last 
day of the session is not read by the Clerk in the 
prsence of the members of Congress, and they 


ave no opportunity to correct any mistake 
which, in the hurry of busi may be com- 
mitted by the Clerk. — 


pal cag Fa ee na 
that which is recognised by law and made evi- || view, the yeas and nays on propositions which 


against each representative; and the publication | 
of the Journal enables the citizen voter, who is the 

judge for the occasion, to sum up the items and | 
balance the account. The representative is ac- | 
countable to his constituents, The requirements | 
of the Constitution in regard to the Journal were | 
intended to secure and enforce a practical respons- 
ibility on the part of the representative. 


As a judicial question, there is not an intelli- 
gent tribunal in the United States which would 
hesitate a moment in pronouncing the act for the 
benefit of Alford and Brash the law of the land. 
No lawyer could frame a special plea to get be- 
hind the record in the State Department. A law 
|, obligatory on the judiciary ought certainly to be 
In this |, obeyed by executive officers. 

I have thus, sir, presented my views of this 
singular and novel case. I believe the Secretary 
has erred, but through no bad motive. 


| 
| 
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| never become laws are as important as on those | 
| which pass. 
If the President objects to the passage of a bill || 

|| and refuses to sign it, he is required to return it, ] 

| with his objections, to that House in which it | 

| originated. In such case the Constitution directs | 

| that his objections (not the contents of the bill) || 

|| shall be entered at large upon the Journal, and || 

| that the vote on reconsideration shall be taken || 

| by yeas and nays. Insuch a case it may be con- 
tended that the Constitution designed to make the 
Journal evidence of the law. Notso. The con- || Upon the bill for the relief of the several corporate Cities of 
tents of the bill should appear on the Journal, if | the District of Columbia. 
we are to look init to find the law. The Consti- || Mr. SHEPARD said, having been the organ 
tution does not require that. But as the exercise || of the committee through whom the bill for the 
of the veto power places the President and the |) relief of the several District cities was reported, 
two Houses of Congress in conflict before the || I was aware the usual forms of legislation re- 
nation, and as the principles involved in such || quired I should state the reasons which induced 
cases will generally bs of the first importance, the | the committee to report the bill in its present 
Constitution requires that the political issue be- || shape. I purposely forebore on yesterday mak- 
tween the President and Congress should be |, ing any reply to the very extraordinary argu- 
fairly made up and presented, so that the tryers, || ments which had been brought against the bill, 
the voters of the country, may have the case fully || because I thought it was manifestly injudicious 
stated when they come to sitin judgment. Such || to enter into a general argument in that ** dead 
was the great object of the convention in those || sea,’’ a Committee of the Whole, where the short 
constitutional provisions which relate to the ob- || space of time allowed to the District business 
jections of the President, and the yeas and nays || would have been exhausted without the possibil- 
on reconsideration. | ity of any final result. I regretted very much on 

The question before us derives additional im- || yesterday to perceive the source whence the 

portance at the present time, from the doctrines || strongest and most fatal opposition to this bill 
started on the subject of expunging. What will || arose. Gentlemen seem not disposed to discuss 
be the consequences of establishing the right to | the business of the District upon its own exelu- 
expunge, and justifying the conduct of the Sec- || sive merits, but ey go abroad in search of every 
retary of War in this case? The most fearful || odious topic to hurl upon its devoted head. One 
and corrupt results may ensue. A servile Senate, || gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Hawes] labored 
forgetful of the motives and reasons whichinduced || with much zeal to assimilate this measure of re- 
the fathers of the Constitution to institute their | lief to the Maysville road bill. I was not for- 
body, lost to every sense of personal dignity and || tunate enough to discover the pertinency of the 
self-respect, cither individually or in the aggre- || gentleman’s argument, or what analogy there 
gate, and fitted by degradation to offer the incense exists between the principles of this bill and the 
of flattery to the nostrils of power, so that ** thrift | Maysville road bill which was vetoed by the Pres- 
may follow fawning,’ can, by uniting the doc- | ident, That gentleman was so kind a8 to give 
trines of expunging with the practice of the Sec- || something he called advice to the individuals com- 





retary, construct an engine of executive despot- || sang Committee for the Diatrict of Colum- 
ism arose enough to crush the liberties of this || bia. The service on that committee, I am fully 
country. When a President wants a pretext upon | aware, is extremely unpleasant—tiot because | 


which to refuse the execution of a law or a treaty, | am indisposed to discharge any duties which ma 
he has nothing to do but to set his minions to || be assigned me by this House, but because it is 
work, and to have the Journal showing the vote || disgusting to witness the temper and spirit with 
on its passage, or the advice and consent of the |! which the most ordinary appropriations for the 
Senate in treaty cases, expunged, and then, sir, | benefit of this District are received in this House. 
he may say there is no law, there is no treaty, | Some gentlemen seem to regard the District of 
and set up for himself. _ Columbia with the same feelings with which doc- 
It may be asked whether there is no remedy in || tors regard animal life; they look upon it as a rat 
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under an exhausted receiver, where political em- 
pirics may display the quackery of legislation, 
without any danger of being called to an account 
for their folly or their ignorance. 

I am conscious, sir, from several years’ expe- 
rience, that everything concerning the District of 
Columbia meets upon this floor a coldness and 
indifference which ares but imperious neces- 
sity can justify any people in submitting to; nor 
do I believe they would now seek the assistance 
of Congress, if they could perceive any other 
escape from the ruin that is impending over them. 
At the commencement of the present session, 
the President of the United States, in his annual 
message, pointed out the condition of this Dis- 
trict, and called upon Congress to examine into 
its affairs, and, if possible, to apply a remedy. 

The Committee for the District of Columbia, 
to whom this portion of the message was referred, 
together with memorials from the several corpo- 
rations, entered upon the investigation of the 
situation of the District, fully aware that the 
duties imposed were of a character not voluntarily 
to be sought. A consciousness, however, of the 
obligation imposed upon every member on this 
floor by the Constitution of the United States to 
stand towards the District of Columbia in its 
unfriended condition, in loco parentis, inspired 
every member of the committee with a sincere 
desire to apply such a remedy as would best 
relieve their distress, and, at the same time, 
encounter the fewest prejudices on this floor. 
Animated with these views, the joint committees 
of the two Houses of Congress agreed to recom- 
mend to their respective bodies, for reasons set 
forth in their reports, the entire assumption of 
the Holland debt of the District. It is unneces- 
sary now to go into any reasons to show why 
the committee, in reporting the bill alluded to, 
thought that the Congress of the United States, 
in exercising the duties of a paternal legislature 
towards its seat of Government, might, while it 
was just, be likewise liberal. It is sufficient for 
me to say that the bill now before us does not 
extend to this District that relief which the com- 
mittee thought it was justly entitled tu. 

The bill Gefre us is nothing more than the 
hard bargain of a rich capitalist with a need 
borrower; who, although he gets ample consid- 
eration for the use of his mopey, is very careful 
to take the very best security, where poverty but 
not the will consents, 

The memorialists of the three corporations, 
Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, rep- 
resent themselves as in the same condition, 
arising from similar causes; in a word, they are 
in a state of hopeless, remediless bankruptcy, 
unless we pass the bill now before us. 

The committee, in commencing their inquiries 
into the condition of the several cities of this Dis- 
trict, assumed it as a principle that they all stood 
in precisely the same relation towards the Fed- 
eral Government. The whole District is the 
residence of the Government, and each part is 
alike entitled to all the advantages, as it has to 
bear the disadvantages, of that position. The 
Constitution of the United States has not made it 
obligatory on the Government to occupy, for its 
purposes, so large a space as precisely ten miles 
square. Since, however, it has been thought 
proper to embrace within the limits of this Dis- 
trict the corporations of Georgetown and Alexan- 
dria, the committee felt themselves bound, by 
every principle of justice and fair legislation, to 
embrace those two corporations within the meas- 
ure of their relief, particularly when they had in- 
dividual and substantial claims upon the justice 
and liberality of Congress. 

Before proceeding into any particular statement 
concerning the bil before us, I will make a re- 
mark which justice to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia requires. That committee 
found not only the financial state of the District 
in a deplorable condition, but likewise its muni- 
cipal regulations and laws requiring the attention 
of Congress. Attempts have been frequently 
made, for several years past, to call the attention 
of Congress to these subjects; but from a variety 
of causes they have hitherto failed. The com- 
mittee found the finances of the District the para- 
mount cause of its distress, and to their relief 
have direcied their principal attention. 





| several cities, previous to receiving the aforesaid 





| States the stock held by them in the Chesapeake 
|and Ohio Canal Company, which stock shall be 
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The bill before the committee is a bill from the 
Senate, adopted by that body as a substitute for 
the bill ed upon by the joint committees of 
the two Houses, and, as I before observed, less 
liberal towards the District than, in the opinion 
of those committees, it deserved. This bill pro- 
poses to assume, on behalf of the United States, 
the evidences of the debt due by the District 
cities to individuals in Holland; and to pay out 
of the Treasury, to the corporate authorities of 
the city of Washington, the sum of $449,650 08; 
to the authorities of Georgetown the sum of 
$116,795 48; and to the authorities of Alexandria 
the sum of $114,640 44. 

The second section of the bill provides that the 


sums, shall deposit at the Treasury of the United 


vested in the Secretary of the Treasury, for and on 
behalf of the United States, to be held in trust, for 
the purpose of receiving the dividends, giving to 
the corporations the ne of redemption, within 
ten years, provided they repay to the United 
States the amount which shall be paid under and 
by virtue of this act. 

The only objections which have been brought 
against this bill, and which I think worthy of 
any attention, were against refunding to the sev- 
eral cities the $681,000 of costs, interest, and 
charges, incurred by them in consequence of the 
Holland loan. 

The other was a constitutional objection to the 
General Government holding stock, either in fee 
or in trust. I do not intend to enter the bog ofa 
constitutional discussion on this floor. sup- 
posed the District of Columbia was considered a 
sort of exclusive place, where every gentleman’s 
peculiar notions might flourish and take root, 
without annoying his neighbor. Those persons 
who can see no distinction between the powers 
of the Government within this District, and within 
the States, can be convinced by no argument in 
my power to produce. Ithasbeen said, what right 
has Congress to take money from the Treasur 
of the nation for the benefit of the District? 
will answer such a question by asking a similar 
one; what right has Congress to take money from 
the District for the benefit of the nation? And 
yet we have seen (exclusive of the sums collected 
under the direct tax) that the Féderal Treasury 
has received since 1815, from the district of Alex- 
andria alone, more than two millions of money 
by means of duties on merchandise imported. 

Is the Federal Government to be towards the 
District a lion’s den, with all the tracks going in, 
but none coming out? I presume neither the 


States of Maryland or Virginia would have had 


the cruelty, or been unnatural enough, to have 
ceded any portion of their population to a gov- 
ernment which would have avowed the principle 
that it was under no moral obligation, or pos- 
sessed no power, to aid the resources, to relieve 
the distress, or to provide for the welfare, of those 
who were so unfortunate as to be consigned to 
its care. 

Ifa majority of this House should believe them- 
selves placed in this unfortunate position towards 
the people of this District, their situation is not 
only deplorable but remediless; they will be under 
the dominion of a Government not permitted to 
sympathize with their distress, omnipotent for 
om yet worthless for all the valuable purposes 
oflife. . 

The objection which has been made to paying 
the‘ interests and charges already incurred by the 
cities is equally untenable. The principle of this 
bill is this—that Congress take the stock of the 
cities, and repay what the stock has cost. Cer- 
tainly, gentlemen are not disposed to drive a 
Jew‘’s bargain with these people, to speculate 
upon their necessities. If we are justifia®e in 
taking the stock, we certainly ought to pay what 
that stock has cost; otherwise we take from these 
corporations all their available property, and leave 
them with a heavy debt incurred by this prop- 
erty. For, should the bill pass upon the princi- 
- of taking the stock and paying the foreign 

ebt alone, we leave the corporations embarrassed 
with heavy debts incurred by this stock. The 
city of Washington will owe $250,000 of mone 
borrowed to make up the deficiency on this Hol- 





land loan, exclusive of other costs and ch 
And, sir, if we take their ‘stock without payinc 
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all the debts incurred by the city in con 
of this stock, we leave them chased of aioe 
tection against the bitter blasts of hopeless pov. 


“e 
ere we to be governed in our legislation ex. 
one ef 
States should take ample and sufficient Security 
for all pecuniary appropriations towards the seat 
of the Federal Government, I sincerely believe 
that that security will be found in the pledge of 
a rovided for in the second section of this 
ill. 
this body contains should have a 
the public money allayed, when it is invested jn 
such securities as have hitherto been thought 
sufficient by the shrewdest money-changers of 
the count 
bound their ideas of the duties and obligations 
of a Government within the narrow limits of a 
broker’s shop, will here find that the Government 
will have that security for the loan it is proposed 
to make, which individuals, guided by pecuniary 
interest alone, have thought amply sufficient. 
And, sir, can we ask any more than this—is the 
Government of the United States to play the part 
of an avaricious yet timid miser, who, while his 
soul is racked with the desire of increasing his 
store, sits gloating with tremulous anxiety upon 
his countless hoards? It is an opinion now en- 
tertained in this section by those persons who 
have the best sources of information, that when 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal is completed to 
Cumberland, in the neighborhood of the coal 
mines, the stock will be worth its entire cost to 


the consideration that the United 


think, sir, the most timid oe which 
is fears for 


Those persons who are willing to 


the original proprietors. If this opinion is a 
sound one, this Government, in the pledge which 
is offered them, have — security for every 
dollar which it is proposed to appropriate to the 
benefit of these corporations. And that this opin- 
ion is a sound one, we have the assurance of 
Maryland, whose example is worthy of our im- 
itation. This State, with an enlightened liberal- 
ity which does her councils great credit, has 
lately loaned the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company $2,000,000, and she has now a scheme 
before her which her energy and intelligence will 
doubtless adopt, of loaning the company three 
millions more, with a fixed determination of 
completing this great work. 

I mention these facts, because I think they 
sustain the position which I have assumed, that, 
should this bill pass, Congress will have the best 
assurance which prudence and intelligence can 
give them that their money will be safe. 

The District cities tell us they are poor, they 
are insolvent; that they feel utterly incapable of 
sustaining themselves under the accumulated 
burdens which now rest upon them; they ask 
from the only Government to which they can 
look in the extremity of their distress, not to 
distribute alms frorn the public granary, but to 
relieve their industry from the incubus that 
weighs upon it, by lianliie to them for a few 
years a small portion of our superfluity. : 

That the great embarrassment of this District 
is chiefly to be attributed to the large subscrip- 
tion it made to the canal, is doubtless true; it is 
likewise true, they were imprudent in overesti- 
mating their resources, in attempting to execute 
a work which more properly belonged to the ad- 
joining States or to the nation. It is unnecessary, 

owever, at this time, to dwell upon this part of 
the subject; their error was one common to our 
young country, where energy and enterprise far 
outstrip the plodding caution of the capitalist. 
Our country may well be proud that, with the 
resources of infancy, she has undergone, and is 
undergoing, the labors of mature age. Invigor- 
ated by the energy of her democratic institutions, 
the people of the United States are far outstrip- 
ping in the career 6f improvement much older 
nations, who have buried their talent, and are 
now looking on with amazement at the rapid 
flight of their young competitor. And if the 
ople of this anomalous District have caught.a 


ew sparks from the flame which is blazin around 
them, we, at least, ought not to be too harsh in 
ve Ramos upon the rashness of their under- 
takings. 
Agar from the consideration that the stock in 
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and which the bill proposes to take as a security 
for loaning to the District the entire sum that 
stock has cost them, there is another considera- 
tion which deserves the attention of this body. 
We have before us a letter from the Secretary 
of the paneer in which he says ‘the has 
received from the Mayor of the City of Wash- 
ington the unpleasant information of the inability 
of the corporation of Washington to provide for 
the payment of the interest on the loan contracted 


under the act of May 24th, 1828. Your letter | 
has been submitted to%he President, and he has, | 


with great regret, felt obliged, in ee with 
the provisions of that act, to appoint Tench Ring- 
gold, Esq., the collector of the tax imposed 
thereby to meet the deficiency which at present 
exists; that deficiency amounts to the sum of 
$27,500, as will be seen,” &c. 

It is unnecessary, at this time, for me to enter 
very particularly into the consideration of the 
provisions of this act of the 24th of May, 1828; 
it is sufficient to observe that, under the authority 
of this act, the District cities contracted their 
Holland loan; thatthe United States stand pledged 
to the Holland creditors; that if the money is not 

aid by a certain time, the President of the United 
Bates shall cause the money to be collected and 
paid into the public Treasury for the benefit of 
the Holland creditors. The President has already 
been notified that Washington, the principal 
debtor, is unable to pay. The question now 
arises, and it is one inevitably forced upon us, 
from which there is no escape—shall we stand 
by and see the District of Columbia, the capital 
of the United States, sold at public auction, for 
the benefit of a foreign creditor, and the President 
of the United States compelled, by your own 
law, to play the auctioneer of the capital of his 
country? or, sir, shall we interpose, as the 
guarantor of the debt, take the security, and dis- 
charge the claim? Were I disposed to appeal to 
the American feeling of this House, I have no 
doubt that I would meet with but one response; 
but I am not disposed to urge this bill upon any 
such grounds; I think the District has merits of 
a higher character, which need only to be under- 
stood to be admitted. 

It might here be very properly asked, what 
authority had the Congress of the United States 
to lay, or, if you please, to authorize others to 
levy, a tax upon the cities of the District of 
Columbia of $1,500,000, to cut a canal through 
the Alleghany mountains? This certainly is not 
a tax for municipal purposes, and I presume it 
will not be contended that Congress have a right 
to authorize taxes within the District for any 
other purposes, unless those taxes are uniform 
throughout the Union, which the Constitution 
* of the United States has made indispensably 

necessary to every species of taxation. 

The same construction of the powers of Con- 
gress which would authorize a local tax within 
this District to cut a canal in the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia, would justify a similar tax for 
deepening the Mississippi. I will not enlarge 
upon this point; I will simply say, that, were Ta 
citizen of this District, in possession of property 
acquired since the passage of the law of May, 
1828, and the collector appointed under that act 
were to attempt to sell my estate, I would at least 
inquire of some man learned in the laws and Con- 
stitution of my country if my doubts were well 
founded. Assuming, however, sir, that the act 
of 1828 is perfectly correct, the question arises, 
and it is one which presses upon our immediate 
attention, has not this Government incurred re- 
sponsibilities towards the foreign creditors, which 
in —e and fairness it is bound to discharge? 
I think it clearly has. The act of —— 
and the correspondence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury unequivocally place the Federal Gov- 


ernment in the condition of guarantor of the Hol- 
land debt. 


- The Secre of the Treasury, Mr. 
Rush, writes a letter to the Messrs. Barings, in 
which he says: 


“The nation is interested in the object to which the 
loan looks, and has , in various for the ad- 
vancement of that as well as means under 
its control, for the security of the loan. 

With the approbation of the President of the United 
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obligations that have attached to it, need not be said on this n= frequently said, but I think without a 

occasion,” | sufficient investigation of this matter, that the 
He further says in his remarks on the loan, | people of the District brought this burden upon 

addressed to foreign capitalists: || themselves, and should be made to bear it, 

“ Here is a specific fund set apart for him (the foreign || At the time of the passage of the act of 1828, 
tate withia the metropolis of the nation ; this estate is sub. || iaternal improvement seemed to be the settled 
jected to taxation in full and adequate amount to pay the i policy of the Government; such was the opeanop 
debt. The Government of the United States is the super- || 1n this section of the country. 
intending power, bound to watch over his interests, to see_| The canal, as originally contemplated, was to 
that he is paid, and paid punctually.” || be but thirty feet wide and three feet deep; a 

It is, however, unnecessary to rummage over || dimension within the capacity of those whocom- 
the voluminous and tedious correspondence of || menced it. The attention.of the Government 
the former Secretary to find expressions calcu- || was attracted to it, and it was called and consid- 
lated to induce the belief on the mind of the for- || ered a great national work. The act of 24th 
eign creditor that this Government would guar- || May, 1828, subscribing $1,000,000, was passed 
anty the debt. The act of Congress contains, in || upon condition that the dimensions of the canal 
my opinion, sufficient for that purpose, and such || should be enlarged. T'o this cause (the enlarge- 
would be the decision of any respectable court of || ment of the canal) is to be attributed the dauy 
competent jurisdiction. Unless some five years’ | in the execution of the work, the exhaustion of 
service on this floor has obliterated from my mind || the funds of the company, and the consequent 
every remnant of law I ever possessed, I hazard || embarrassment of the proprietors. If the Gov- 
nothing in saying that where an individual, by || ernment, by the enlargement of the canal, has 
letter of credit, or otherwise, induces a money || embarrassed the concern, and subsequently with- 
lender to loan money to a friend, that individual || drawn from it, she ought at least to put her poor 
becomes a guarantor of the solvency of his friend. || copartners in the same condition they would 
Whether this is sound law or not, the foreign |; have been had they never been associated with 
creditors so considered it, and upon that view of |, her. 
the subject loaned their money; andI hope, when || One of the cities of the District, I mean Alex- 
the contingency arises, this Government will || andria, with a prudence and a caution justified by 
never degrade itself from the high position it || her situation, previous to adventuring so large 
now occupies among the nations of the earth, by || a part of her capital in the Chesapeake and Ohio 
availing itself of a legal quibble to avoid a pecu- || canal, awaited the action of Government, and 
niary obligation. || subscribed her money, under the impression, and 

If, then, this Government stand towards the || almost, I might say, full understanding that the 
foreign creditors as guarantors, what is our con- || Government saandad this work as belonging to 
dition if the District cities should be unable to || the nation. 

ay? Atall events the President of the United || Is it fair, then, can it be called just, towards 
States is compelled, by the act, to attempt the || the poorer copartners, for the Government to 
collection of this debt. The cities have told us | withdraw from this undertaking, and upbraid 
they have struggled on as long as it was in their || them with precipitancy in this business—with 
power to doso. In the language of the Washing- || having gone beyond their means? I do not in- 
ton memorial, ‘* the whole revenue of the city is || tend to discuss the propriety or impropriety of 
insufficient to pay the debts of the city. They || this Government withdrawing from such under- 
are no longer able to open and improve streets, to || takings; with that this bill Fae nothing to do; 
light the city, to erect bridges, or even to provide || nor do I wish to advert to such matters further 
for the poor.’’ Ina word, as corporations they || than the necessity of the argument compels me. 
are insolvent. Should, however, the considerations which have 

Can this debt be collected by the President? || been mentioned fail in producing conviction upon 
The debts of the corporation of the city of Wash- || the minds of the members of this House that 
ington amount to $1,886,079 50; of Georgetown || they ought to pass this bill, there are claims 
to $405,148 49; of Alexandria to $477,776 96— || against the Government, set forth in the memo- 
total about $2,769,000. ‘This sum will have to || rial of the citizens of Washington, which will 
be collected almost entirely from the real estate || more than justify the passage of this bill. Ex- 
within the three corporations. Mr. Rush, in his || clusive jurisdiction over the District of Columbia 
communication to the foreign creditors, when he || was transferred to the General Government under 
seems urging all the arguments which his inge- | the firm belief that the people of the United Statea 
nuity could array to give them confidence, esti- || would exercise towards their capital those en- 
mates the assessed value of the property within || larged and liberal views which are usual in older 
the city at $5,000,000; Georgetown and Alexan- || communities. It was not supposed that the build- 
dria $2,500,000 each —total value $10,000,000. 


ing up of a city suitable to the wants of this 
This assessment was doubtless at that time be- || great people, would be left tothe private exertions 
yond the real market value of the property. It 


of individuals who might be attracted here either 
was a time of great prosperity, of high hopes, and 


by business or pemeee still less was it contem- 
flattering expectations. Since then, property has || plated that the Government would ever desire to 
declined in this District more than fifty per cent. || speculate upon the necessities of this occasional 
in value. Since the commencement of the ses- 


population. It was, at all events, supposed by 
sion of Congress, property of the most eligible || those persons who were concerned in selecting 
character has sold at public auction in this city at || this spot for the General Government, that the 
about one fourth of its original cost. Suppose, 


city of Washington had a residuary interest in 
however, the unincumbered value of the real es- || the proceeds of the sales of those lots which had 
tate within the District is really $5,000,000, when || been transferred to the Government by the ori- 
we take into consideration the numerous mort- || ginal proprietors, which interest was to be appro- 
gages and deeds of trust which, in all embarrassed || priated to the improvement of the city. 
communities, spread over the land, laskthiscom- || Upon this principle, how does the account 
mittee if they think it possible for the President || stand between the Government and the city ? 
to collect near $3,000,000 from such acommunity? || Four fifths of the building lots within the city of 
I am told, from the best authority, that the thing || Washington, exclusive of large reservations, were 
is impracticable. Who are to become the pur- || given to the Government by the original propri- 
chasers? The foreign creditors? No! They say, | etors, under an impression which existed at the 
We look to the Government. They know very || time, that the Government would lay out and 
well that the people of the United States will not || build up a city, which would make the remain- 
permit themselves to be denounced as cheats and || ing fifth which the proprietors reserved extremely 
impostors, in-every market throughout Europe, || valuable. This eeeneten has been most woe- 
for so paltry a sum as this foreign debt. The || fully disappointed. ‘The extensive plan of the 
credit of all American stocks would suffer thrice || city, united with the contracted policy of the Gov- 
thatamount. Are the individuals of the United || ernment, has blasted all these reasonable hopes. 
States to become purchasers? No! They will || Let us fora moment institute an account between 
not buy a perpetual debt. The Government, then, || the General Government and the District. The 
must enter the field, and in every lot buy a law- || States of Maryland and Virginia gave with the 
suit. A condition of things not to be desired by || District $192,000; there has been received into 
any man who consults either economy or oes the Treasury of the United States, in money, 
character of the country. from the sale of city lots, the eum of $741,024 45; 
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unsold lots are estimated at $109,200. If we 
estimate the public grounds and reservations by 
the same principle, the Government will have re- 





upwards of two million six hundred thousand 
dollars, a large portion of which was received 
prior to 1794. It is usual with those persons 
who come to Washington, and who are dazzled 
by the magnificence of the public buildings, to 
conclude that the Government has been very lib- 
eral to its capital. Such, however, is not the fact. 
To an inquiry which was put to the Commis- 


sioner of the Public Buildings in December, 1834, || 


he made the following reply: 


“The whole amount paid by the Government, from its 
commencement to the present time, for the city, and not 
for its own accommodation, has been $430,822 30.”’ 


and penitentiary—expenditures which necessa- 
rily were to be borne by Congress, as the exclu- 
sive Legislature of the District; the remainder 
was nearly all expended for the grading and pav- 
ing of Pennsylvania avenue—a thing which I 
very well recollect (having been in Congress at 
the time) was done more for the convenience of 
members transacting public business, than for 
the citizens. Thus we see, Mr. Chairman, if we 
institute an account between the Government and 
the city, we can — this bill and not have dis- 
charged all our obligations. 

There is yet another burden which, in my 
opinion, has been unjustly thrown upon the 


corporation of Washington, and which, alone, || 


should induce this House to pass this bill. The 
United States have always claimed exclusive and 
entire property over the streets of this city; their 
right has been sustained by a decision of the 
Supreme Court; and the United States can inclose 
the streets whenever it pleases the Congress so 
to do, without the slightest regard to the interest 
or convenience of the citizens. A right most 
usually carries with it a corresponding obligation; 
now the right of the Government to the soil of 
the streets of Washington, when coupled with 
that of supreme jurisdiction, would seem to imply 
an obligation on the Government to open and 
improve these streets. Such, however, has not 
been the course of the Government. 

In the plan esiguehy adopted by the Govern- 
ment for the city of Washington, the width and 
extent of the streets were upon a scale vastly 
beyond the necessities of any resident population 
which will ever be found here. 

All this was done, doubtless, to gratify the 
national pride, or for the accommodation of the 
public; why, then, should not the nation pay for 
these expensive tastes? 

The United States are much the largest propri- 
etors of real estate within the city, and yet they 
have paid comparatively nothing towards the im- 
provement of the streets, while individual owners 
of lots have paid more than four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. I can perceive no principle which 
can justify the Government in not paying aoa 
with other proprietors, for the improvement o 
streets, which add to the value of her property, 
particularly when the Government claims the 
right of property in the streets, points their direc- 
tion, and describes their dimensions; matters over 
which the corporation of Washington can exer- 
cise no control, but are the mere passive instru- 
ments of the people of the United States. 


the corporation. And certainly, Mr. Speaker, 
there can be no proposition presented which is 
less objectionable, or which should more readily 
receive the assent of every just mind, than this: 
that the Government should pay, along with other 
proprietors, for the improvement of streets, which 
are indispensable to the accommodation of the 
people of the Union, and the officers who are 
transacting the business of the nation. 

The citizens and corporation of Washington 
have, with a public spirit which does them great 
credit, effected much, They have struggled on 
under great disadvantages; they have built up a 
city for the accommodation of the people of the 
United States, under the most adverse circum- 


If the | 
United States had paid in proportion to the prop- 
erty they hold within the city, as other propri- 
etors have done, their proportion towards the 
expenses of the city since the year 1802 would at 
this time amount to more than the entire debt of 


| 

| stances, with but little aid from its wealthiest and 
| largest proprietor, without foreign commerce or 
| internal trade. 
ceived from the grants and donations made to it || 


_. || ample justification in voting for this bill. 
Haif of this sum was for a court-house, jail, || 


| no appeals but to our justice and humanity; and 
| I do trust that, in an American Congress, that 


| individuals aided you in building up the metrop- 


| responsibility of the Government for the District 
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The largest and richest city in 
your Union, the emporium of your foreign com- 


| merce and domestic trade, the reservoir of the 
| national wealth, has this session had one branch 


of her industry relieved by this body from a 
great calamity; the metropolis of the nation ap- 
peals to you, in a case of unprecedented embar- 
rassment, to take all her available property, and 


| relieve her from a debt which she is utterly unable 


to pay. 

have urged the various claims which I think 
this District has upon the justice of Congress, 
because I think, from their variety and sound- 
ness, every gentleman on this floor may find 


he people of this District stand towards the 
Congress of the United States in a peculiar and 
unusual position; they are excluded from many 
of those rights which are dearest toan American 
bosom; they have no voice upon this floor; to 
them we owe no responsibility; they can make 


— will never be made in vain. 
hen the Government was poor and needy, 


olis of the nation; now, when you are rich, when 
you are embarrassed with your wealth, render 
to those who were your friends in your hour of 
need a simple act of justice. 

I have thus endeavored, as succinctly as I 
could, to present to the members of this body 
the various points of view in which the bill claims 
their consideration. If we intend to do anything 
for the relief of this community, we cannot in 
justice and fairness do less than the bill before 
us; less than this will be merely to protract for a 
few years the sufferings of this people. Let us 
at once wipe off every semblance of pecuniary 


of Columbia, and for the future beware how and 
for whom we indorse. Whatever we intend to 
do should be done quickly; the tax-gatherer is 
abroad, and busily at work; *‘ bis dat qui cito dat.”” 
Should you refuse to pass this bill, you devote 
this District to inevitable destruction; you will 
drive beyond its limits every man who is not 
content to live by the daily dole from your Treas- 
ury; pass it, and you will no longer view from 
this Capitol deserted streets and decaying vil- 
lages; you will open the District of Columbia to 
the industry and enterprise of your countrymen, 
and Washington will yet realize the expectations 
of its immortal founder, and become the heart of 
a great community, sending back to the remotest 
extremity of the Union the life-blood of the nation 
invigorated and purified by the healthy action of 
the center. 





PROCEEDS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


REMARKS OF HON. F. GRANGER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


May 11, 1836, 
On the motion to commit the bill to distribute the proceeds 
of the sales of the Public Lands. 


Mr. GRANGER claimed the indulgence of the 
House to be permitted to reply to the several 
questions that had been addressed to him by his 
colleague, {[Mr. Gituert.} 

Leave having been granted, 

Mr. G. said: As I am bound to presume, Mr. 
Speaker, that my honorable colleague has come 
to the conelusion that it is high time to abandon 
all non-committal candidates, or that he would 
never have presumed to catechise me in the man- 
ner he has done, I will endeavor, without prep- 
aration, and without a document before me to 
which I can refer, to answer, as plainly and 
simply as I am able, the several questions he has 
propounded to me, presuming that he, and the 
party with whom he acts, are as ready to declare 
their sentiments as are those who may be opposed 
to them. I have been some time aware that, ever 
since those in power found that they had held up 
to this country a hope of the distribution of the 
public revenue aftur the national debt was extin- 











_ adopted was to devise ways and mean 
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guished; that from the moment the 


ai 
the debt was cancelled, the semi ae 


Plan to be 
which 


sb 
those funds could be retained in the ater of the 


| party, to the destruction of the very ho ; 
| they had created. Itis witha haw ome 
_ this purpose, and I here boldly make the cha 


ry out 
that many of the plans now presented for come’ 
dering the public treasure have been introduced— 
plans which, had they been presented here four 
years ago, would have hurled our rulers from 
their places. What has been the doctrine cop. 
tended for by this Admimistration? A doctrine 

as we well know, which has commended itself to 
a majority of the people of the United States 

which people, I trust, are now prepared to hold 
those who have made these promises to their 
performance ? ‘ 

It has been said that your public debt was first 
to be paid off; that a most rigid economy was to 
be enforced in every department, civil and mili- 
tary, until that debt was extinguished; and that 
then decent and proper defenses for the countr 
should be erected; but that the large balance whi 
must remain should be divided amongst the peo- 
ple from whom it came. I am not prepared to 
quote accurately from the message of the Exec- 
utive in 1829; but I do say that message, and the 
one of the following year, held up to the people 
of this country the distribution of the public rey- 
enue among the several States as the only just 
and equal measure by which the surplus funds 
could be returned to the pockets of the people, 

I do say, further, that the Executive power of 
New York, which, from the year 1828, has taken 
care on all occasions closely to interlink its con- 
cerns with what has been conceived to be the 
glorious administration of the General Govern- 
ment, has, year after year, held up to the hope 
of the people a belief that the public funds would 
be divided; and the only question reserved was 
a question of constitutional right. A resolution, 
expressive of the wishes of that State, passed the 
popular branch of the Legislature during the ses- 
sion of 1831, by a unanimous vote, and a strong 
report in its favor was presented to the Senate by 
a committee, at the head of which was a prom- 
inent leader of the dominant party; which party 
has lately, in the same hall of legislation, refused 
even to print resolutions which were offered ask- 
ing for a distribution of a portion of the proceeds 
of the public lands, according to the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD stated that he had the 
President’s message of 1829, and extracts from 
Governor Throop’s message in 1830 and 1831 be- 
fore him, and that he would read the passages 
referred to by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GRANGER resumed. I do not care about 


the precise words, sir; I pledge myself on their’ 


general tenor. No gentleman can gainsay the 
position I have assumed. I take it in its broadest 
sense, and hazard myself upon it. : 
To avoid this promised result, and to disap- 
point this justly created hope, every plan which 
ingenuity can devise has been thrown into this 
Hall, and held out to the cupidity of certain .inter- 


ests in this country, to retain, if possible, the 
wa a in the Treasury; and the gentleman 
rom New York, with a view to create an aggre- 


gate of expenditure equal to the present amount 
of those moneys, has propounded to me a set 
of questions, which I will endeavorito answer. 
he gentleman commits himself upon nothing; 
he asks me to commit myself on everything. | 
am willing to do so, and but that he is.so.anxious 
to avoid all declaration of responsibility, I should 
suppose he had abandoned the school of politics 
to which he has been pledged; but.when at last, 
after thus boldly catechising me, in a:manner cer- 
tainly un ee of which Ido not — 
lain, and after demanding my opinion upon su 
oe many of which have not been and will not 
presented for the action of the House, he re- 
serves the right of withholding his own opinions, 
and of still Aghting under the chameleon banner 
of his non-committal chieftain. I suppose -that 
he has yet a little inkling of his first love left, 
which he eae entirely abandon until he 1s 
isfie cause. is desperate. oe 
The gentleman asks. me whether I em willing t0 


go into expenditures necessary for the proper 
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the country. Isu he means a defense of | 

sea-board. If he wishes a direct answer, 
whether I am for or — the bill reported from 
the Committee on itary Affairs, an amend- 
ment to which is now under discussion, I say [ 
am opposed to it. I take this opportunity to tell 
him, and I will endeavor to show, that this is a 
bill hostile to the well-settled policy of this coun- 
try. If he asks whether I am willing to adopt 
the amendment of thé gentleman who stands at 
the head of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
which is based on the assumption that funds 
enough should be expended to arm all the forti- 















































fications now in existence, I say that I am ready || 


to expend such sum as can be judiciously ex- 
nded during the present year in arming those 
fortifications. That amendment provides for an 
appropriation of $700,000. If 1 am correctly in- 
formed, this is more than can be expended during 
the current year; but, acting as I do under the 
indulgence of the House, I will not go into the 
details of this subject now; but, from the exam- 
ination I have given to it, I should suppose that 
some amount, from four to five hundred thousand 
dollars, might be advantageously applied to arm- 
ing the fortifications on the sea-board. What- 
ever that sum may be, it shall cheerfully receive 
my vote. IF will not vote for a dollar beyond it. 
hat is the history of the fortification system 
in this country? For he who will not learn wis- 
dom from the past is but a dull scholar. In the 























vised, under the surveys and estimates made by 
a distinguished foreigner, who had arrived in our 
country a short time previously. That plan was 
artially entered upon; -but it is not material to 
well on this branch of the subject further than 
. to say, that since the late war we have expended 
something like twelve millions on fortifications. 

During the Administration of the gentleman in 
front of me, {Mr. gure § and during the pres- 
ent Administration, there lias never been a de- 
nial of one dollar to carry on these works; and 
yet, what did my colleague [Mr. CamBreenc] 
tell us the other day? That, after all the boast- 
ing of the efficiency of the present Administra- 
tion, and after the immense expenditure we have 
incurred, with the single exception of the works 
at Charleston, South Carolina, there is neither a 
fort in a condition proper for defense, nor scarcel 
a gun in the nation fit for use. Yes, sir, an Ad- 
ministration which, for three years has stood in 
a position where it was holding up to the people 
of this country the probability of a collision with 
one of the most powerful nations of the earth, 
has never asked a dollar to complete these works. 
And now, in time of profound peace, when the 
threatened dangers of war have passed from us, 
we must commence a large system, to give char- 
acter to the defenses of the country. Sir, it is 
ridiculous; it is contrary to the spirit and genius 
of our institutions, thus to make that kind of prep- 
aration for war which belongs to the Governments 
of thecontinent of Europe. It has been opposed 
by the statesmen of our country from its earliest 
history, and the Administration of 1798 was 
driven from power because it advocated a system 
of defense connected with a standing army, not 
one third as large as would be necessary to man 
the new works contemplated by the bill upon 
your table. 

If the doctrine of public expenditure, which is 
advocated.at this day, had been advanced in the 
days of the elder Adams, he could hardly have 
defended himself from popular personal violence; 
and now, he who dare even question the throw- 
ing away of millions is marked down as op 
to the republicans of the country. What little 
democracy I have, and it is quite as much as be- 

to most of the patent republicans of the 











































































































































































































witecieen against this zaoeeoee bill. 

come to railroads transportation 

of the mails; and the gentleman wishes an answer 

to this yas if he really thought that it 

ieee” to be adopted by-a majority of this 
0. 39 
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on eve 
acter of this country, I am amongst the liberals. 
I consider that the public buildings of a country 
stand forth to the world, not only in the present 
day, but to all future time, to mark the character 
of the nation by whom they were erected. When 
called upon to make appropriations for custom- 
houses in New York or Boston, or at any other 
important points, or for hospitals or other perma- 
nent improvements in the 
my vote in favor of such edifices as will demon- 
Strate to our descendants in future ages that, even 
at this day, there existed here a a from whom 
they might be proud to claim the 

no man will find me flinching on any question 
calling for a public expenditure which 
clare to the world that we stand here presenting 


of the nee 

the militia? 
pelled to be on all subjects, although the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Gituet] has reported 
the bill, he plays non-committal here again. 
sir, while that gentleman has taken good care to 
call my attention te this point, he has taken 
equally good care, I believe, not to inform me or 





House. In the other branch of this Legislature, 
there is a distinguished gentleman, around whose 
lip the smile of triumph curls when he hears 
leaders of the party advocating this system. I 
think that when the 
roads through one section of this count 
to become stockhold 

transportation of the mails, they had better limit 
their censures upon what have been called the 
latitudinarian doctrines of a prominent statesman 
from the West; for it is a point to which, I be- 
lieve, even his imagination never stretched. This 
is my answer to that question. 


is ready to make rail- 
, and 
ers in corporations for the 


I now come to his custom-houses. On this, as 
thing connected with the permanent char- 


est, I shall record 


ir ancestry; and 


all de- 


cumulated funds not only to erect these splendid 
monuments of art, but to provide for the equal 
benefit of the people of those States whose posi- 
tion forbids their participation in the benefits of 
such éxpenditures. 


The gentleman asks me whether I am in favor 
appropriations to arm and organize 
trongly committal as I am com- 


For, 


the House what sum will be necessary to carry 
out this project. 
Mr. GILLET said he had stated that twenty- 
two millions would be required. 
Mr.GRANGER. Twenty-two millions! Well, 
sir, that, 1 should think, would guard the Repub- 
lic very respectably. The gentleman asks me 
whether I am willing to spend that sum ‘in addi- 
tion to the appropriations for our defense? I will 
answer him in less than two words—in two let- 
ters. No! I am not prepared to do any such 
thing, nor is any other gentleman in this Hall. 
My colleague has adverted to the system of 
internal improvement generally. I have little to 
say on this question, but will remark that those 
who know me know well that I have never been 
amongst those who construed very freely the 
powers of the General Government in this re- 
spect. I may have regretted that those powers 
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and not even to the Committee on Public Lands, 
is because the Committee on Public Lands are 
anne to the graduation of the price of these 
ands. 


ing as Il am, under special indul- 
o not feel at liberty now to detain the 


nee, I 
Ficus with any views as to the relative merits 


of the several propositions that have occupied 
the attention of our people in relation to the public 
domain; but here, at this time, a most important 
question arises. The people of the West are 
called upon not only to surrender this bill, but to 
surrender the various other projects which they 
advocate, and are to be told that these funds 
should be for their benefit, but because they differ 
about the manner in which the avails should be 
distributed, therefore they are all to be thrown 
away on the defense of the Atlantic frontier. I 
know not but that gentlemen of the West whocon- 
tend for the graduation principle, and in which, 
so far as relates to actual settlers, I am willing to 
indulge them toa certain extent, are content with 
such reasoning; but I have yet to learn that their 
constituents are to find in an expenditure of all 
the revenues of the nation for the next twenty 
years upon fortifications, a relief for the evils of 
which they complain. 


I warn that people, and I warn the people of 


the whole Union, that the plans of this year are 
not to apply only to the 
that, if you do not stop these grand schemes at 
the threshold, not only will the forty millions in 


reasury of this year; 


year 1816 or 1817, (I do not know the precise || the proud example of a nation, scarce half a cen- || your Treasury be exhausted, but that you will 
— I speak from memory, and if in error || tury in age, which has been able to sweep off the || find a tomb has been erected in which the funds 
ope to be corrected,) a plan of defense was de- || debt created by two wars of glory, and has ac- || of this nation will be buried for thirty years to 


come. He who knows anything of the cost of 
public works, knows well that the first appropri- 
ation is generally but an entering wedge to ex- 
penditures of quadruple the estimate first given; 
and when gentlemen from the East and the 
are called on to vote on these propositions, let 
them bear in mind that the adoption of this bill, 
as reported by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
is to fasten them to this car of extravagance, 
until every dollar derived from imposts, and the 
tens of millions yet to be receive 
lands, will be swallowed up in this magnificent, 
useless scheme of expenditure. 
sea-board State, oneas liberal in its appropriations 
as any State in this Union; but I can never con- 
sent by my vote to do such manifest injustice to 
different parts of our country. The hope 
when the country had been placed in its present 
position, the money would be divided, is a hope 


est 


for western 


I belong to a 


that 


that has long been held out by those in power; 


and so far as my vote can go, they shall have an 


opportunity of redeeming their pledges. 1 will 
never postpone the day, either by using the 
moneys already on hand, or by entering upon 4 


system which will call for untold millions. 


The gentleman has said one thing, which 


amounts to something more like an attack ona 


ublic officer than anything I have heard in this 
Fall. He says, no one knows what amount of 
money is in the public Treasury. if no one else 
knows, I move a resolution calling on Mr. Reu- 
ben M. Whitney for the information. 

Mr. GILLET said that he had not averred 


were not more clearly given. I may have seen, || that no one knew the amount, but that gentlemen 


in common with other gentlemen, that, had such 
powers been more freely conferred, instances 


might have arisen where improvements could be | 
carried on more successfully under the General | 


Government than by State authority. So believ- 
ing and so hoping, I have yielded my assent free- 
ly and fully to what has often been most beneficial 
to the country. 

But I think the question of internal improve- 
ments by the General Government one on which 
gentlemen may honestly differ, without a differ- 
ence of political views generally. On this point, 
therefore, I have only to request that the gentle- 
man from New York will lend me a single ounce 


poe in the manner they may deem most 
neficial. 

But, sir, the gentleman has stated that one 
‘reason why the bill before the House should be 
committed to the Committee of Waysand Means, 


| 








differed as to what that amount was. 

Mr. GRANGER. What do you say it is? 

Mr. GILLET. About seventeen millions. 

Mr. GRANGER, Seventeen millions! Well. 
Seventeen is a favorite number in New York, 
and one upon which our State was once revolu- 
tionized. The gentleman has called upon me to 
declare the opinion of a distinguished individual, 
as to whether he is ready and willing to devote 
the surplus revenue to the colonization of people of 
color. I will not presume to answer that ques- 
tion for another; nor will I animadvert on the 
propriety or delicacy of addressing it to me; but, 
for myself, although the object of the inquiry 


And why would J not? Because, wéte there no 
other reasons, there is a large portion of the 

ople of this country whose interest in that fand 
1s as dear and as mine, or that of my 
constituents, who might feel that their rights had 


present day, is of the Jeffersonian school; and by || of his non-committalism, if he thinks the party || cannot be doubted, [ have no hesitation in an- 
ea pincipee of that school I am willing to be || can spare so much,and hope that he will join || swering; for I have no opinions on this or any 

here and elsewhere. Thus much for the || with me in endeavoring to procure such a distri- other subject that are not as clear and open as 
public defenses of the country; and I here repeat || bution of the public money as will put it in the || the noon-day sun; I, sir, would not take the 
that, with the exception I have named, I shall || power of the several States to make these im- || general fund of this nation for such a purpose. 
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been invaded by such a course. They might feel 
so now. Should the period ever arrive when that 
section of the country should maintain a different 


sentiment, there is no man in this Hall whe : 


would more cheerfully meet what they might 
require. But whatever I may think of abstract 
propositions connected with this subject, or of 
the practical results of a particular system on the 
different sections of the Union, the Constitution 
of this country, that sacred instrument under 
which all our rights are secured, has guarantied 
to the people of the South rights which I will 
never violate, but which should be guarded as 
er as any belonging to the people of the 
North, 

I have a word or two to say, sir, in questioning 
the gentleman from New York; for t think we 
should have turn and turn about in matters of 
this kind. I will ask him, as connected with the 
= funds, and with the hopes that have been 

eld up to this nation, about where these funds 
are, and whether it is not about time to look after 
them? If gentlemen believe what has so often 
been repeated in this House, and carried through 
the newspapers to every section of the Union; 
and if the gentleman himself [Mr. Gittet] who 
has introduced the bill for the ‘‘ fabrication of gold 
coin,’’ (and I wish that gold coin was the only 
fabrication that has been given to the world on 
this subject,) I will ask him whether, if the as- 
sertions made here that a metallic currency is the 
only true basis of security be correct, we had not 
better divide our funds as soon as possible, for 
fear of bankruptcy? On this subject I offer no 
opinions of my own, but call on gentlemen of 
the Administration to practice as they have 
preached. 

i was never any great admirer of the United 
States Bank, as gentlemen who know me are well 
aware; but my attention has been called to the 
report made by Mr. Toland, under direction of 
the Government, by which it appears that in 
1832 the amount of public deposits in all was 
about seven millions, ($6,957,621 54,) to redeem 
which there was in the Bank of the United States 
more than eight millions of specie, ($8,026,055 45,) 
making more than dollar for dollar, to meet your 
demands. Well, sir, we were told this was un- 
safe, because a metallic currency was the basis 
of all security. What sort.of currency have we 
got now? e have in all the deposit banks, as 
the report of the Secretary shows, somanuns 
like eleven millions ($11,067,718 58) in gold an 
silver to meet public deposits of nearly thirty-four 
million dollars, ($33,756,588 59.) Now, if we 
go on advancing for the next four or five years, 
securing the public money on a metallic basis, in 
the same proportion as we have advanced for the 
last two years, I should like to know how long 
it will take us to reach the point of that perfect 
security which has been promised by this Ad- 
ministration. My colleague can soon work it 
out on the principle of progression stated in the 
horse-shoe question, which is to be found in any 
old book of arithmetic. At this rate, how long 
will it be before we shall have a metallic penny 
to represent a hundred dollars of your govern- 
mental deposits? Not so long as the public funds 
will be unjustly withheld from our people, if we 
adopt the splendid scheme of fortifications pro- 
posed by this bill. 

Now, then, a few words to the faithful, for I 
never speak to States like Pennsylvania, which 
they say has been bought up by the monster—I 
let them go. For the sake of the argument, I 
take it for granted that the Legislature of every 
State that is not in favor of this Administration, 
and that presumes to grant the facilities by which 
the operations of commerce are carried on, is 
bribed, and that all their bank charters are given 
merely to throw obstacles in the way of the Gen- 
eral Government in its desire to get back toa 
metallic currency. 

But we will take a view of the orthodox States 
—Maine, for instance; because, with the excep- 
tion of my venerable friend on the right, [Mr. 
Bai.er,] and the talented gentleman [Mr. Evans] 
usually in front of me, there is not a more ortho- 
dox State represented in this Hall. Well, what 
progress has she made in getting back to a metal- 
lic pemeens! Whilst streams of gold are flow- 
ing not only down but up the valleys of the Mis- 


ee 





sissippi, and inundating every section of the 
country, Il ask whether, at the last session of her 
Legislature, Maine has not given an increased 
number of banks to an amount nearly, if not 
quite, equal to all the banking capital that before 
existed in that State? I go further; because, by 
binding the extremes, we can embrace the other 
sections of the country. I ask certain gentlemen 
from Georgia—from the El Dorado of the nation 
—from that very place where, from reading cer- 
tain speeches, we should suppose that they dig 
up gold as plentiful as we of the North dig up 
gravel stones—how far they have advanced in 
getting back toa metallic currency? I call on 
them to state in their places whether there has 
not there been, within the last year, an increase 
of banking capital almost unprecedented? And 
last, | come to thegrand pivot of republicanism on 
which this splendid system is to turn, and for 
whose ‘‘favorite son’’ all its benefits are to be 
secured. 

Look at New York! Yes, sir, look at New 
York! Although your partisan pepe have 
joined in this cuckoo-song of metallic currency, 
and although the dominant party have by every 
means in.their power endeavored to deceive our 
people by it, what do you find? The Legislature 
is now in session. The party have one hundred 
and twelve members in the Sones of Assembly. 
It is well known that it requires eighty-six affirm- 
ative votes to pass a bill, because it can only be 
done by a vote of two thirds of the whole num- 
ber of the representatives. And still I call upon 
the gentleman from New York to rise, and say 
whether the popular branch of the Legislature 
of that State has not this year chartered a number 

of banks as great, if not larger than at any pre- 
vious session? Am I to be told that they will 
be arrested in another branch? In contradiction 
to that, we know that the Senate has already 
poner one, and increased the capital of another 
nk, and there is every reason to suppose that 
the batch of twelve or fifteen passed by the As- 
sembly will receive the sanction of both Houses. 
And still there is no republicanism in this coun- 
try but that which is connected with a metallic 
| currency; and no safety for your public Treas- 
ury but in placing it upon such a basis; whilst 
the history of the country shows you noexample 
of such a miserable metallic security as at this 
moment sustains your public deposits. 

But gentlemen, in their attempts to use up the 
public revenue, have not stopped even at the 
eXtravagant propositions before us. We have 
found that they are not only to resort to this ex- 
tensive system of defense in time of peace, but 
some members here have endeavored to create a 
belief that these funds are to be used in war, that 
grand impoverisher of nations. To gentlemen in 
this House who, from sympathy of feeling or con- 
tiguity of position, have found their minds wrought 
up to high excitement by recent occurrences, I 

| have nothing to say. No man feels for those 
| around him more keenly than I do; and had I 
friends or relatives there, bound to me by those 
ties which alone make life desirable, I should not 
measure my vote by any close rule of constitu- 
tional duty; for Iam not one of those who can 
throw aside the feelings of the man to put on.the 
armor of the legislator. I, too, in the moment of 
feeling, should use expressions, and possibly give 
votes, which I might afterwards regret, as com- 
promitting the honor and dignity of the nation; 
for I know myself too well to doubt that under 
| such circumstances I might thus vote. 

But if there isa man on whom the brand of 
opprobrium should be placed, and who should 
stand marked in a community as deserving the 
severest censure, it is he who could trifle with a 
| question of this kind merely for the purpose of 
| holding out to the public this false evidence, that 
| the day has not yet arrived when their long cher- 
ished expectations should be fulfilled, because the 
| public money would be required to carry on that 
| war, 

1 will not dwell upon this subject. War, how- 
ever successful in its result, is ever a national 
calamity. There may be much to gratify pride 
_and to reward patriotism; but, sir, the plume of 
| victory is ever crimsoned with the blood of the 








brave, and the‘vonqueror’s chaplet is a blended 
wreath of cypress and of laurel. I have done. 


[May 13, 
Ho. OF Reps, 








—_— 


Whatever has been said seemed called for by the 


course my colleague was pleased to aerts and I 
8 


have only to return my unfeigned th 
House for the patient attention with which Ln” 
been most kindly indulged. 



































DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN FRONTIER. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN REED 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, ; 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
May 13, 1836, 
On the bill making appropriation for the defense of the 
Western Frontier. 

Mr. REED said this was a subject of great 
magnitude. A war was raging in Texas, but it 
was a war in which we had no right to engage. 
Texas was not a part of the United States, nor 
should we consider those contending there against 
the Mexicans “‘ our citizens.’’ We may feel 
unmingled regret for the pain and distress, for 
the cruelties and barbarities with which the war 
is prosecuted, and the awful waste and wanton 
destruction of lives. Our sympathies may be 
excited, but our responsibility to our coun 
forbids our acting under the influence of suc 
excitement. 

Our proceedings this day (said Mr. R.) upon 
this subject have been novel and extrao inary. 
Not content with the printed communications 
from the War Department, which have been laid 
before us, we have been called upon to listen to 
the reading from the Clerk’s desk of a newspaper 
comment upon the Texan war. It purports to 
be a comment on the dispatches of Santa Anna. 
When the reading of the paper was called for, it 
was understood by many that the dispatches or 
bulletins of Santa Anna were to be read, but it 
was not so. We have been called upon to listen 
to an editorial article of a violent, extravagant, 
and highly exciting character. Among other 
things, the editor states that Santa Anna reports 
that the dead bodies of six hundred Texans were 
found within the walls of the Alamo; this is pro- 
nounced false, as it is said the garrison consisted 
of only one hundred and eighty-two men. Again, 
it is said, Santa Anna reports he had sixty killed 
and three hundred wounded; this statement is 
also pronounced false, and it is exultingly stated, 
as a matter of history, that Santa Anna’s loss 
in killed and wounded exceeded one thousand. 
I forbear to notice these newspaper remarks; 
they are calculated to excite feelings that unfit us 
for grave and wise legislation. They are not 
calculated to instruct or enlighten this House, 
and it is unworthy the character of the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to give such edi- 
torial comments so much weight and influence. 
The bill we are considering is an appropriation 
for the defense of the western frontier. The 
papers read are calculated, I will not say intended, 
to excite our sympathy for the Texans, our 
indignation against Santa Anna and the Mexi- 
cans, and, of course, to involve us in the war 
with Mexico. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Rieter] 
who has just sat down, has given us a high char- 
acter of the Texans, and has also undertaken to 
show that the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico is a disputed line. I answer 
to these remarks that we have nothing to do with 
the character of the Texans. If they have chosen 
to abandon this country and its free institutions, 
and become citizens of Mexico, they have a right 
so todo. Our citizens have no part or lot in the 
case, and it would be most cruel and unjust to 
involve them in’a Texan war with Mexico. I do 
not pretend accurately to understand the boundary 
between this comer ane Mexico; but whether 
disputed or disputable, the present is no fit occa- 
sion for the adjustment of such difficulties. The 
excitement in regard to the Texan war, 80 per- 
vading in the country, and in some places 80 
violent and irresistible, in my opinion receives no 
small aid and support from speculators. Not con- 
tent with buying and selling the real and 
estate in their own country, these have 
pushed their adventures into Mexico; they have 
purchased vast tracts of land in Texas, and we 
are to be precipitated into a war with Mexico to 
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perfect the title to their new acquisitions by con- 
quest. When such men cry “ sympathy,’ and 
« regard for their brethren,”’ and would involve 
us in a war for their protection, they are thinking 
of their rich lands, great bargains, and splendid spec- 
ulations. They hope war may ensue; they hope 
in the end Texas may be ceded to this country, 
and then they will present the titles they now 
hold to these lands for confirmation. In that 
event we shall see these lands men, now mixed 
in the mass of Texan patriots, in their true char- 
acters of land speculators in Texas. I have no 
sympathy for these speculators; I hope this na- 
tion may not be deceived by their pretended love 
of the Ticnasin; and sensibility and sympathy for 
their suffering brethren in Texas. There are pol- 
iticians also, who are making shrewd calculations 
as to cause and effect, ‘and power and control; 
who desire war to acquire Texas. Thus we are 
threatened with war for the benefit of land spec- 
ulators and political speculators. 

The Clerk has also read, by the order of this 
House, a letter from General Gaines, communi- 
cated by the Secretary of War. I think it an ex- 
traordinary letter, illy calculated to inspire confi- 
dence in the author. I will read an extract from 
the letter. General Gaines observes: 

* Should I find a disposition on the part of the Mevicans, 
or their red allies, to menace our frontiers, | cannot but 
deem it to be my duty not only to hold the troops of my 
command in readiness for action in defense of our slender 
frontier, but to anticipate their lawless movements by 
crossing Our supposed or imaginary national boundary, and 
meeting the savage marauders, wherever to be found, in 
their approach toward our frontier.’? 

The above is the language of the commander- 
in-chief upon the Mexican frontier. To him is 
intrusted the preservation of peace, under cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty and the most violent 
excitement. I have nothing to say of General 
Gaines as an officer and a man of honor and of 
good intention, but I hesitate not to say | have 
no confidence in his judgment and discretion; I 
would not confide to him a trust of such vital 
importance. 

hen General Gaines finds a disposition on the 
part of the Mexicans, or their red allies, to men- 
ace our frontier, (and he is the sole judge of the 
disposition,) he will cross the supposed or im- 
aginary national boundaries, and meeting the 
marauders wherever to be found, &e. To cross the 
boundaries would be war, or just cause of war; 
and yet General Gaines informs us he is about 
to do so, if he finds a disposition. Yes, sir, if he 
finds a disposition to menace. Such loose expres- 
sions show him unworthy the great trust now 
reposed in him; and yet, if I understand the com- 
munication from our Executive, his views are 
substantially approved and adopted. We have 
reason to apprehend, under such circumstances, 
that he has crossed what he calls the supposed 
or imaginary line, or that he may cross it, and 
that war may be the result. 

The power of making war and peace, by the 
Constitution, is delegated and intrusted to Con- 
gress alone. I fear we are delegating it to Gen- 
eral Gaines, and that we have placed the safet 
and peace of the country in hiskeeping. He will 
anticipate the war, and not stand upon defense, 
if the enemy but show a disposition to menace, 
He will not wait for hostile acts, or even threats. 
He will cross the supposed or imaginary bound- 
aries. And what is the difference between real 
and imaginary boundaries? How far will he ad- 
vance into the Mexican territory? Whatsecurity 
has the country in his wisdom, forbearance, and 
sound discretion? But he is authorised to occupy 
the disputed territory, and, as has been well said 
by my colleague, [Mr. Apams,] we have no bet- 
ter right or authority to occupy disputed territory 
than territory not disputed. If, indeed, there be 
disputed territory, it does not yet belong to us, 
and the present is not a fit occasion to seize upon 

occupy it. 

But this marching with a hostile army into the 
country of a nation with whom we are at peace, 
18 not to be considered a hostile act. Mexico is 
to consider it pacific. Will they so consider it? 
Would any nation so consider it? 
sane the a » sincerity, and sound- 

ese princip y changing the parties. 
Suppose Santa Anna successful in the Texan war 
suppose he should pursue the fugitive army, 
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his opponents, into our country—would it excite to support an army to defend the pga which 

; No vindictive and sanguinary teelings? no spirit || we have great reason to apprehend will assume 
of hostility? no warlike temper? [hope and trust || offensive operations. This army is stationed on 


| that, whatever may be the result of the war in || the frontier, and in the vicinity of the Texan 


Texas, he will never think of making such an || war, and great efforts throughout the country are 
attempt. But the mere presumption that he may 


made to excite the passions and enlist the feel- 
| pass the boundary excites the most violent feel- || ings to engage in that war. These feelings will, 
| ings, and calls forth the most intemperate expres- || no doubt, operate, with the greatest violence on 
| sion of those feelings in and out of this House. || the borders and frontier of the country where our 
| Yet some seem to suppose we may pass the line || army is stationed. I hope war may be avoided; 
| into Mexico; that we may occupy peaceably the 


M 4 ceably the || and I repeat, [ am willing to vote all needful 
dominions of Santa Anna, without giving just || supplies to defend the frontier, but not a dollar 
| cause of war, or even complaint. 


|| that may, by implication, justify war with Mex- 

One would suppose that such inconsistency || ico—uot a dollar to aid or support General Gaines 

| could not escape the observation of wise men, || in passing supposed or imaginary lines, or in 

upon whom rests an awfu) responsibility—men 4 committing any hostile act which may be just 
situated as we are, influenced, I trust, by no sin- 


cause of war. 
ister motives or unworthy considerations, and to 
whom are intrusted the destinies of the nation— 
anpeaees of making war and peace. 
he gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
; THompson] has stated a conversation held with- 
| in a few days with a distinguished gentleman, in 
| relation to what he calls intrigues of Mr. Goros- | 
tiza, the present Mexican Minister in the United 
States, while resident in Great Britain. As I 
| was present, and pernapanne in the conversation 
referred to, I feel bound to state that I understood 
the conduct of Gorostiza, called intrigues, above 
referred to, to have been representations to the 
British Government that the United States were 
eS to obtain Texas, and he was opposed 





SLAVERY IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


SPEECH OF HON. J. H. HAMMOND, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


February 1, 1836, 
On the question of receiving Petitions for the abolition of 
Slavery in the District of Columbia. 


The motion of Mr. Cusuine, of Massachusetts, 
| to receive the petition of sundry inhabitants of 
| Massachusetts, praying for the abolition of sla- 
very and the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia being under consideration— 

Mr. HAMMOND said, that when he had first 
demanded the preliminary question of reception 
on the presentatian of a similar petition some 
weeks ago, it was his hope and expectation that 
it would be decided without debate. On every 
subsequent occasion, when he had felt it his duty 
to make a similar demand, he had entertained the 
same desire, and had himself refrained from 
tahing any part in the discussions which had 
arisen. It was obvious, however, that gentle- 
men presenting these petitions were determined 
to discuss them; and after what had occurred on 
last petition day, he concluded that no such peti- 
tion would be offered to the House hereafter, 
without a preliminary speech as well as motion. 
As much, therefore, as he felt indisposed to block 
the proceedings of the House on this smportant 
day, he thought, perhaps, he had as well say at 
once what he had to say on this subject in its 
present stage, and by so doing he might facilitate 
the business of the House. 

I listened, sir, with much pleasure to the ad- 
dress of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Cusuine,] who presented this petition, and I 
believe I can say that I concur in every principle 
which he laid down. I am sure he cannot have 
a more sacred regard for the inestimable right of 
petition than I entertain. But, really, I cannot 
see what the discussion of that right can have to 
do with the question before the House. 

No one here desires to *‘ pass a law”? depriving 
‘* the people of the right x poownt assembling, 
and petitioning for a of grievances.”’ 
They have so assembled; they have petitioned 
for the redress of theiri ner Grevenees: the 
petition has been presented to the House; its con- 
tents have been stated. If it had been requested, 
the petition itself might have been read by the 

possession of its charac- 








to parting with it, and was using every exertion 
in his power to prevent the United States from 
obtaining it. 

tI believe his conjectures and suspicions, at 
least as regards a portion of this country, (how 
far our Government have interfered I know not,) 
were founded in truth; and I regret that any re- 
mark has been made expressing unkind feelings 
towards the representative of a Government at 
peace with us. 

Again: What reason can be given for present- 
ing to this House a part of a conference between 
Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Gorostiza, the Mexican 
Minister? Why have we not been favored with 
the reply of the Mexican Minister? When Mr. 
Forsyth informed that Minister that ‘‘ should the 
eens {viz., the troops of the United oot) 
in the performance of their duty, be advance 
beyond the point Mexico might suppose within 
the territory of the United States, the occupation 
would be precautionary and provisional, and 
would be abandoned whenever (the line being 
run and the true limits marked) the disturbances 
in that region should cease, they being the only 
motives for it;”” what answer did the Mexican 
Minister make? If he possess one half the talent 
and sagacity he is reputed to possess, I venture to 
preenaie he replied distinctly that we could not 

e permitted to take possession of and occupy 
that territory during the war with Texas. But 
whatever was his reply, it should not have been 
withheld at this time bons this House. 

The bill before us is a bill making 
for the defense of the western frontier. Our coun- 
try must be protected and defended. I trust 
every man in this House is sory and willing to 
appropriate all money that may be necessary for 
that object. But I protest against adopting the 
opinions and suggestions which have been pre- 
sented to us, to induce us to make this appropri- 
ation. In voting this appropriation we sanction 
no opinions in favor of war with Mexico. I pro- 
test against the course of our proceedings—read- 
ing irrelevant papers, only calculated to excite 
the feelings, and produce an improper influence 
upon our passions and understandings. I trust 
that it is not the intention of this House, direct 
or by implication, to approve of any war in ad- 
vance. P think it seo be better to postpone 
the subject, as has been suggested, and I believe 
assented to by the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, for a day, and have these pa- 

rs printed; but I perceive it is determined to 
pass the bill this evening. In voting for the ap- 
propriation for the defense of the frontier, we 
vote for an appropriation for that specific object 
alone. I protest against delegating power to 
General Gaines, or even to the Executive, to 
make war, or.to do such acts as necessarily result 
in war. Yet we are called upon to vote money 


rovision 


Clerk. Weare in full 
ter and object—the petitioners and their repre- 
sentatives have performed their part without * let 
or hindrance,”’ and it is now our duty to perform 
that which devolves on us. We may refuse to 
receive the petition and record it on our Jour- 
nals; or we may receive and instantly reject; or 
commit, and, on a report, reject the prayer of the 
petitioners; or we may grant the prayer, Any 
of these courses it is fully competent for this 
House to adopt; and none of them, in my opin- 
ion, impugn, in the slightest degree, the right of 
petition, which has been so justly denominated 
“se sacred , 


I think that thisHouse should not receive the 
tition, and that is the course which I suggest. 
he gentleman says it is not disrespectful in its 
terms, | that by, then. But I think we 
should not receive it still, | it asks us to 


do what we have no constitutional power to da; 


ne 
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and what, if we had the power, it would be ruin- 
ous toa | portion of this Confederacy, and 
ultimately destructive to all our institutions, for 
us to do. 

The constitutional power to abolish slavery 
and the slave trade in this District, is claimed by 
virtue of the clause which gives to Congress 
**exclusive legislation’’ here. I admit at once 
that under that clause Congress has full power, 
so far as ‘ legislation’’ is concerned, over this 
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although it could not have been expected that the 
occasion would occur, fifty-eight of these petitions 
were presented, a waiiher considerably larger 
than the average number presented during the last | 
four sessions. These petitions are signed by be- | 
tween seven and eight thousand persons, male and | 
female; some of them signing as representatives | 
of large societies. I have been informed that three | 


| hundred petitions of this kind have been forwarded | 
| to Congress, and I do not doubt the fact. If they | 


District, except where it 1s limited by the letter || are as numerously signed, we shall have the names | 
or the spirit of the Constitution in other portions || of some forty thousand persons petitioning Con- 
of that instrument, or by the contract made with || gress at this session to abolish slavery and the 


the States of Virginia and Ma 
of cession by those States. 


land, in the acts || slave trade in the District of Columbia. This, | 
s this point has || sir, is no small evidence of the strength of the | 


been ably, and I think satisfactorily discussed, |} abolition party. 


both in this House and another portion of the || 
Capitol, I will take but a single view of it at this || the socicties to which | have alluded. In 1832, | 
| less than four years ago, the New England Anti- | 
| Slavery Society was formed. This I believe was | 
| the first society of this kind created on this side | 


time. All the powers given y the Constitution 
are trust powers, and should be construed in 
connection with each other, and in reference to 


the great objects they were intended to accom- 


lish. Now, I ask if any member of this House, 

aving before him those clauses of the Constitu- 
tion forbidding the passage of laws, even by the 
States, to prevent the arrest of ** persons held to 
labor’’ in the other States—forbiddin 
gress to take private property,’’ even * for public 
uses, without just compensation,’’ and recogniz- 
ing slaves as property, entitled to representation 


in 
only as three fifths, and not as persons entitled to | 


full representation,—can say that it will not be a 
violation of the letter and the whole spirit of the 
Constitution, to assume the power which you are 
now called on to exercise? As much a violation 


of it as to pass an ex post facto law or bill of | 


attainder here. I ask gentlemen if they believe 
this Constitution would ever have received the 
sanction of a single slave State if it had been 
suspected for a moment that this power was 
given to Congress by it. 
But, sir, admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that the Constitution places no limitation to the 
ower of * legislation”’ in the District of Colum- 
bia, I ask how far that power will, of itself, ex- 
tend? What are the great objects of all human 
legislation? To protect life, liberty,nd property. 
Can we, under this definition, assume the power 
wantonly todestroythem? It is true, property is 
sometimes seized as a penalty for misdemeanors, 
and liberty, and even life, are forfeited for crimes; 
but does this warrant Congress, or any legisla- 
tive body in this country, at its free will and pleas- 
ure, to confiscate the estate of a peaceful and un- 
offending citizen, or imprison him or take away 
his life? Sir, monstrous as these propositions 
are, they are not mofe monstrous, nor would they 
be more fatal in their consequences, than that 
which these petitioners ask us now to adopt. 
And here let me say, in answer to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusutne,] that I can 
see no difference between the constitutional power 
to abolish the slave trade and the power to abol- 
ish slavery itself. If the slave owner is deprived 
of the full use of his property, unless that use 
impairs the rights of others, you can as well de- 
prive him of the property itself. The principle 
in both cases is the same; but, for the reasons I 
have already mentioned, I will not dwell on this 
branch of the subject. 
Mr. Speaker, I object to the reception of these 
etitions, in the next place, because they are sent 
ere by persons who are pursuing a systematic 
plan of operations, intended to subvert the insti- 
tutions of the South, and which, if carried into 
effect, must desolate the fairest portion of Amer- 
ica, and dissolve in blood the bonds of this Con- 
federacy. It has been said upon this floor that 
the Abolitionists of the North are very few in 
number, and of so little influence as to be un- 
worthy of our attention. It has been said here, 
on the other hand, that they constitute a majority 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and that their 
influence is ‘‘ tremendous.’’ Arid this conflict- 
ing testimony, permit me to call the attention of 
the House to some important facts connected 
with the subject. o 

Ii will be recollected that during this session, 
in consequence of the course which has been taken 
in the matter, on but a single day has an oppor- 
tunity occurred for a free presentation of petitions 
of the character of that before us. On that day, 
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But let us trace the history of the formation of | 


of the Atlantic. I remember well the ridicule | 
with which it was covered when it was known 
that it had been formed by a meeting of eleven 
rsons. Sometime in the year 1833, the New 
ork Anti-Slavery Society was formed by a meet- 
ing coo of two and twenty men, and tivo | 
remember also the contempt with which 

this annunciation was greeted; but, sir, it grew 
in spite of our indifference and contumely. | 
On the 4th December, 1833, at a conventivn 
of Abolitionists in the city of Philadelphia, the 








great American Anti-Slavery Society was formed, | 
and a bold ** DECLARATION OF THEIR SENTIMENTS ”” | 
was given to the world. They announced that | 
‘**all slaves should instantly be set free,’’ ** with- | 


| out compensation to their owners;’’ ** that the 


paths of preferment, of wealth, and of intelli- 
gence, should be as widely opened to them as to 
persons of a white complexion.”’ And that to 
effect these purposes, they pledged themselves 
‘**to organjze anti-slavery societies everywhere ;”’ 
**to send forth agents to remonstrate, warn, and 
rebuke; to circulate periodicals and tracts;”’ ‘* to | 
enlist the pulpit and the press;’’ * to purify the | 
churches of the crime of slavery;”’ “‘ and to en- 

eourage the labor of freemen rather than that of 

slaves, by giving a preference to their produc- 

tions.”’ 

From this moment the infection spread with | 
unparalleled rapidity. In May following (1834) 
there were sixty anti-slavery societies. By May, 
1835, the number had increased to two hundred. 
By October, 1835, it had swollen to three hundred. 
And by a document which I hold in my hand, 
purporting to be a ** protest of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society’’ against certain sentiments 
expressed on this subject by the President of the 
United States in his last annual message, it ap- 
pears that there were known to be three hundred 
and fifty anti-slavery societies in the United States 
on the 25th day of December last. 

Some of these societies contain as many as four 
thousand members, and none of them, I believe, 
less than fifty, Ona fair calculation, it may be 
presumed that not less than one hundred thou- 
sand persons in the non-slaveholding States are 
united in these societies, and their numbers are 
increasing daily with a rapidity almost beyond 
conception; a disciplined corps who have pledged 
life and fortune to the great purpose of emanci- 

tion. 

That the spirit, means, purposes, and plans of 
these societies may appear more fully, I will refer 
to the “Address of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society,’ at its last annual meeting, which I have 
in my hand, and ask permission of the House 
that the Clerk may read. (a) 

Here, sir, is a number of the paper entitled 
**Human Rights,’’ a neat, well printed sheet. 
Here are several numbers of the **4nti-S. 
Record,’’ on the outside of each of which is a 
picture eee a master flogging naked 

eac in 


slaves, an h of which contain wit ictures 
equally revolting. Here is a handful of the little 
primer called the ‘*Slave’s Friend.”” On the 


covers, and within each of these are also pictures 
calculated to excite the feelings, and to nurture 
the incendiary spark in the tender bosom of the 
— ine sir, is ** The Emancipator,”’ a 
some paper. And that ma 
untertand the spirit and principles which it vd 
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culcates, I will read to the House @ paragra h 


= Nag number dated New York, ovember, 


“THe AvreRnative.— William Wertenbaker, Assistant 
P. M. and Librarian of the University of Virginia, gives no. 
tice that he has committed to the flames a copy of Human 
Rights we sent him, and very gravely asks, ¢ Whieh of the 
two do you prefer—a perpetuily of sla + OT @ dissolution 
of the Union?? The latter, we say, by all odds, if we must 
choose. We are for union, but not with slavery. We wil} 
give the Union for the abolition of slavery, if nothing else 
will gain it—but if we cannot gain it at all, then the South 
is welcome to a dissolution—the sooner the better. The 
slaveholders may as well understand, first as last, that ‘the 
Union’ may have other uses to them than that of a lash to 
shake over the heads of northern freemen,”? 


It speaks for itself—I make no commentary. 


, Here is a pamphlet called the ‘ Anti-Slavery 


Reporter,’’ published monthly, I believe, by thi 
ooulhey: Hereisa “ Quafterly Anti-Slavery M c 
azine,’ of very respectable size, edited by Elizar 
Wright, Jr. Here is a pamphlet entitled * Anti- 
Slavery Hymns,”’ of which there are nineteen, 
They purport to be for the use of the ** Monthly 
Concerts for the enslaved,’’ in the city of New 
York; and the publication of a more copious col- 
lection in Boston is announced. Here is a small 
book entitled ** Juvenile Poems.’’ It contains, 
besides a great number of doggerel articles of the 
most inflammatory character, some nine or ten 
disgusting prints, all of which are designed * for 
the use of free American children of every com- 
plexion.’’ Hereisa pamphlet written by a “* Man 
of Color,’’ and here are a quantity of Sermons, 
Essays, Reports, Letters, &c., all. intended for 
the same incendiary purposes. 

I hold also in my hand that most powerful 
engine in party warfare, an ** Anti-Slavery Al- 
manac for 1836.’ From this allow me to read 
two short’extracts. The following will show the 
political tendency of this abolition agitation: 
‘*We are rewarding slaveholders for their usurpation 
and injustice, by allowing them to send twenty-five 
Representatives to Congress to r ent their slave 
heme It has been said that ‘‘ the petitioners 
rave no further object than merely to wipe from 
the national escutcheon the stain affixed to it, by 
permitting slavery to exist at the seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States.’’ In answer to that, 
allow me to og the following passage, and 
there is scarcely a publication that Pave exhib- 
ited here to-day in which the same sentiment is 
not expressed: ‘*Should you abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia alone, it would heave the 
foundation of the system in every State of the Union.”’ 
Nor is this work without its pictures, libeling 
the slaveholders with their vile caricatures. To 
illustrate more fully the political tendency of the 
extraordinary excitefhenton this subject,although 
I do not intend on this occasion to discuss that 
branch of the question, I will refer the House to 
an extract from the ‘‘ Anti-Slavery Circular,” 
perry at Medina, Ohio, December, 1835, which 

hold in my hand, and which I again ask the 
favor of the House to permit the Clerk to 
read. (6): 

Sir, while we are discussing the question of 
the reception of these petitions, movements are 
making at the North, and societies are springing 
= like mushrooms. Here are the proceedings 
of a meeting held within a few weeks past at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, the center of the tariff 
interest, at which was formed a ** Young Men’s 
Anti-Slavery Society,”’ the preamble of whose 
constitution [ will read. (¢) Here is a circular, 
dated ** Pawtucket, Rhode Island, January 12, 
1836,’ calling a ™Rhode Island Anti-Slaver 
Convention,’’ to meet shortly at Providence. !t 
is signed by eight hundred and forty persons. I 
will read from it the following remarkable pas- 
sage, from which it may be seen how deep the 
roots of this hostility to our institutions have 
struck into the foundations of society: 

“Our friends we attend as numerously 
as they Aang dee the olen The wealth and aris 
wr grand age teat 
ofh jocks.” Let our men, then, the mechanics 
and the farmers, attend the convention. ean easily 
ete ne Umar ee Cee nae to be in 


nce at that time.?? 

Li Prieta bee Isaac 
of the Liberator, publi at y 
Knapp. Prefixed to it is an incendiary picture; 
and it contains the following passage, which 





sa ee oe eee ene me eee 


; 
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exhibits, possibly with some exaggeration, in a 
strong point of view, the extent of the oe 
on this subject throughout the non-slaveholding 
States: 
«“ The sixth volume of the Liberator commences on the 
. Ist of January, 1836. During the term of its existence it 
bas succeeded, in despite of calumny and a strong opposi- 
tion, in dispelling the apathy of the nation, creating an ex- 
traordinary and most auspicious interest for the oppressed, 
inducing a rigid investigation of the subject, and securing a 
host of mortal combatants who are pledged never to retreat 
from the field. The wrongs of the slaves, the danger of 
keeping them longer in bondage, the duty of giving them 
immediate freedom, are the topics of conversation or dis- 
cussion in ali debating societies, in lyceums, in stages and 
steamboats, in pulpits and in periodicals, in the family cir- 
cle, and between a man and his friend. The current of 
ublic sentiment is turning, and soon it will roll a mighty 
river, sweeping away in its healthful and resistless career 
all the pollutions of slavery.”’ 


This prospectus is accompanied by an anany- 
mous communication, for which, of course, I 
cannot vouch, which states that Dr. Channing has 

- softened the asperity of his remarks on Thomp- 
son, the foreign anti-slavery missionary, in his 
late work on slavery; that it has, in consequence, 
been stereotyped by the Abolitionists, and that 
the demand for it is insatiable. My colleague, 
{Mr. Picxens,] in the course of his remarks the 
other day, made an allusion to Dr. Channing, 
which drew from the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts who sits near ee Hoar] a warm and 

assionateeulogium. He said he was a man who 
ad stamped his genius upon the age—a being 
almost too pure for such a world as this. I donot 
wish to wound the feelings of that gentleman, nor 
those of any friend of Dr. Channing on this floor, 
but I feel compelled to speak my sentiments re- 
+ specting him without disguise or qualification. I 
| have heard it said of him, by those well qualified 
to judge, that he is a man of superficial learning, 
a literary scavenger, whose acquirements consist 
of the mere offals of science, filched from those 
literary shambles, the reviews and magazines of 
Europe and America. I might assume too much 
were I to pronounce this condemnation of him 
here. But this much I will say, that, while I 
have found in his writings many pressing pas- 
sages, [ have rarely met with anything evincing 
profoundness or originality of thought. I have 
lanced my eye over his last publication, which 
Foe hold in my hand, and I have seldom seen 
so puerile a production from a man of ordinary 
reputation. It exhibits not only shameful ignor- 
ance of the subject of which he treats, but he has 
erected a tissue of stale, faise, shallow, and de- 
clamatory reasoning even on acknowledged facts. 
I beg leave to read to the House the following 
passage: 

* How far the obligation to conjugal fidelity, the sacred- 
ness of domestic ties will be revered amid such temptations, 
such facilities to vice as are involved in slavery, needs no 
exposition ; so terrible is the connection Of crimes! They 
who invade the domestic rights of others suffer in their own 
houses. The household of the slave may be broken up 
arbitrarily by the master, but he finds his revenge, if revenge 
he asks, in the blight which the master’s unfaithfulness 
sheds over his domestic joys. A slave country reeks with 
licentiousness ; it is tainted with a deadlier pestilence than 
the plague.””—Page 92. 

I will not inflict a review of this work on the 
House, but I must be allowed to say that he has 

{ not only enacted a second part to O’Connell, but 
| also to Tappan, to Garrison, Wright, Knapp, 
| Thompson, and the whole gang of abolition ora- 
/ tors and writers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
He has but collected and compiled their cant, and 
if he has sometimes used better English he has 
not added to its force, or spirit, or dignity, or 
decency. The terms in which he has cter- 
ized the morals of the South are »scandalous, 
and false. The licentiousness of which he speaks 
exists only in the impurity of his own imagina- 
tion. And in thus calumniating us, he has ex- 
hibited a lownessand malignity of mind unworthy 
of a scholar, unworthy a divine, and unworthy 
ofa gentleman. I ask pardon of the House for 
using such emphatic . I regret to use 
it towards any person here or elsewhere; but 
when a man, particularly a man oi’ reputa- 
tion, no matter how a aie lends himself to 
the purposes of Arthur Tappan, and le 8 with 
not more detested monster, Murrell, to steep 
our land in blood ee eres: be- 
comes every one to express, in plain language, 
the honest indignation of his heart. 


f fresh news of agitation; every breeze is tainted 


As the last evidence which I shall offer of the 


extent of excitement at the North upon the slave 
question, I will read the following extracts from 
a letter from the western part of the State of New 
York. Itisdated 12th January, 1836. The writer 


of itis a gentleman who has been a close and || 


shrewd observer of events passing around him. 
He is a man of talents and of strict integrity, and 
is one who has done and suffered something for 
his country. He says: 


* The madness which influences our northern people on 
the subject of slavery is well calculated to fill the stoutest 
with dismay. The spirit which followed the Utica and 
Peterboro Convention of Abolitionists has totally changed 
the question from that of the emancipation of the slave to 
that of the continuance of the Union.” 

* *® * 7” + * * * 


‘The North is now laboring to unite her people against 
you. The effort is immense and continual. The inclosed 
anti-slavery pamphlets and some ‘ Emancipators’ were dis- 
tributed at a Presbyterian prayer meeting in my neighbor- 
hood the other day, by the president of the anti-slavery 
society of this county, and were handed to me by the Dea- 
con of the church, through the hands of one of the men in 
my employ. The object is to unite the northern people in 
hatred of the people of the south, by false representations 
of the condition of their slaves, and by charges of cruelty, 
immorality, and irreligion. [ endeavor to convince my 
eer that these pamphlets are false in every particular, 
and that if they join in the cry of abolition, they must par- 
take of the enormous sin of bringing on a civil war, of de- 
stroying our Union, and of causing a renewal of the horrors 
of St. Domingo. And for what do they labor to bring on 
their country and their fellow-citizens of the South these 
dreadful calamities? It is for the liberty of the slave ; and 
in gaining that liberty, or in the attempt, they inevitably 
lose their own. But this view has no weight; the effort 
to free your slaves will be made; and Congress will be the 
ultimate scene of the struggle. Our next elections will 
mainly turn on this question, unless you settle it now and 
forever ; that is, before this session expires. If you adjourn 
without ¢0 settling it, you will have to resort to the bayonet 
to adjust it.’’ 


Mr. GRANGER, and Mr. LEE of New York, 
demanded the name of the author. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I cannot give it. I will 
vouch for his character. But such is the state of 
society around him I fear it would prove danger- 
ous, if not fatal to him, to disclose his name. 
believe what I have just read. There can no longer 


be a doubt of the deep, pervading, uncontrollable. 


excitement which shakes the free States on this 
subject, nor of the energy and power with which 
the Abolitionists are pressing their mad and fatal 
Schemes. Every mail from the North brings 


with it. It spreads like wild fire in the prairies, 
and throws its red glare up to heaven, that all 
may see while it sweeps with resistless fury every- 
thing before it. I call on every slaveholder in 
this House, and in this country, to mark its fear- 
ful in, esa and prepare to meet it. He who 
falters here or elsewhere, he who shrinks from 
taking the highest and boldest ground at once, is 
a traitor—a traitor to his native soil; a traitor to 
the memory of those from whom he has inherited 
his rights; a traitor to his helpless offspring, who 
call upon him for protection—and on his head be 
the blood which his treachery or cowardice may 
cause to flow ! 

Allow me now to examine more closely the 
real designs of these Abolitionists, the means by 
which they will attempt to effect them, and the 
probable result. Their designs are very suc- 
cinctly stated in the volume which I held in my 
hand. It is a treatise on this amioet entitled 
‘*Jay’s Inquiry,”’ written by William Jay, a 
judge, I believe, of the State of New York, and 
a son—a most degenerate son—of the distin- 
guished John Jay. More than five thousand 
copies of this work, I am told, have been sold. 
He says: 

“ The society aim at effecting the following objects: 

‘¢ 1st. The immediate abolition of slavery throughout the 
United States. 

‘62d. As anecessary consequence the suppression of the 
American slave trade. e 

“3d. The ultimate elevation of the black population to 
an equality with the white in civi] and religious privileges.” 
—p- 141. 

Sir, the abolition of slavery can be expected to 
be effected in but three ways: through the medium 
of the slaveholder, or the Government, or the 
slaves themselves. 

I think I may say that any appeal to the slave- 
holders will be in vain. In the whole history of 
the question of emancipation in Europe or Amer- 
ica, 1 do not remember a dozen instances of mas- 
ters freeing their slaves, at least during their own 


chine burning in the 











life time, from any qualms of conscience. If the 
are seized with these qualms, they usually sell 
their slaves first, and then give in their adhesion 
to the cause, as has been the case with some whom 
I could mention. 

The Abolitionist can appeal only to the hopes 
or fears or interest of the slaveholder to induce 
him to emancipate his slaves. So far as our hopes 
are concerned, I believe I can say we are perfectly 
satisfied. We have been born and bred ina slave 
country; our habits are accommodated to them; 
and,so far as we have been able to observe other 
states of society abroad, we see nothing to invite 
us to exchange our own; but, on the contrary, 
everything to induce us to prefer it above all 
others. 

As to our fears, I know it has been said by a 
distinguished an and quoted on this floor, 
“that the fire-bell in Richmond never rings at 
night, but the mother presses her infant more 
closely to her breast in scons of servile insurrec- 
tion.”’ Sir, it is alla flourish. There may be 
nervous men and. timid women, whose imagina- 
tions are haunted with unwonted fears, among 
us, as there are in all communities on earth, but 
in no part of the world have men of ordinary firm- 
ness less fear of danger from their operatives than 
we have. The fires which, in a few years, have 
desolated ee and Anjou—the great ma- 

eart of England—the bloody 
and eternal struggles of the Irish Catholics—and 
the mobs which, for some years past, have fig- 
ured in the northern States, burning convents, 
tearing down houses, spreading dismay and ruin 
through their cities, and even taking life—are ap- 
propriate illustrations of the peace and security 
of a community whose laborers are all free. On 
the other hand, during the two hundred years 
that slavery has existed in this country, there 
has, I believe, been but one serious insurrection, 
and that one very limited in its extent. 

The appeal, however, to our interest, is that 
which might appear to promise much success, for 
whatever it is the interest of a community to do, 
that (sooner or later) it will be sure todo. If 
you will look over the world, you will find that 
in all those countries where slavery has been 
found unprofitable, it has been abolished. In 
northern latitudes, where no great agricultural 
staple is produced, and where care, skill, and a 
close economy enter largely into the elements of 
production, free labor has eon found more valu- 
able than that of slaves. You will there find labor 
usually exercised in small combinations under 
the immediate eye of a watchful and frugal master. 
I speak more particularly of those who cultivate 
the soil; but the large masses of mechanical opera- 
tives who are brought together form no exception 
to the principle. ‘They are classified. There ia 
an accurate division of their labor; each branch 
of it requires peculiar art, and in the higher de- 
partments a degree of skil! must be attained, to 
produce which — stimulants are necessary 
than can be ordinarily applied to slaves. 

In such countries the dominant classes have 
found it to their advan to permit each indi- 
vidual to accumulate for himself, and to deprive 
him of a portion of his earnings sufficient for 
their purposes through the operations of the Gov- 
ernment. Hence the poe emancipation of the 
serfs of the continent of Europe. Hence the aban- 
donment of villeinage in England. And hence 
the emancipation of slaves in the free States of 
this Union. But in southern latitudes, where 
great agricultural staples are produced ,and where 
not only a large combination of labor under the 
direction of one head is required, but it is also 
necessary that the connection between the oper- 
atives and that head should be absolute and in- 
dissoluble, domestic slavery is indispensable. To 
such a country it is as natural as the clime itseif 
—as the birds and beasts to which that climate 
is congenial. The camel loves the desert; the 
reinder seeks the everlasting snows; the wild fow! 

ther to the waters; and the — bis 

ight above the mountains. It is equally the 
order of Providence that slavery should exist 
among a planting people, beneath a southern sun. 
There the laborer must become a fixture of the 
soil. His task is not from day to day, nor from 
month to month, but from season to season, and 
from year to year. He must be there to clear, to’ 
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break, to plant, to till, to gather, to fallow, and 
to clear again; and he must be kept there by a | 
never ceasing, unavoidable, and irresisible force. | 
The system of ‘* strikes’’ so universally practiced | 
in all other kinds of Jabor would desolate a plant- 

ing country in five years. If, in the heat of the | 
crop, when the loss of one or two days even may 

irreparably ruin it, the laborers were to abandon 

the fields and demand higher wages, the owner | 
would have no otheralternative than tosay to them | 
‘* work, and take enough to satisfy yourselves”’ | 
—which would, of course, be all. Sir, it is not 
the interest of the planters of the South to eman- | 
— their slaves, and it never can be shown to | 

80. 

Slavery is said to be an evil; that it impover- 
ishes the people and destroys their morals. 
it be an evil, it is one to us alone, and we are | 
contented with it—why should others interfere? | 
But it is no evil. On the contrary, I believe it to 
be the greatest of all the great blessings which a | 
kind Providence has bestowed upon our glorious | 
region. For without it, our fertile soil and our 
fructifying climate would have been given to us 
in vain. As it is, the history of the short period 
during which we have enjoyed it has rendered 
our southern country proverbial for its wealth, | 
meets its manners. _ ; 

ailing, as the Abolitionists must do, in every 
appeal to the slaveholder, let us see with what | 
etd of success they can call upon the 
overnment to emancipate our negroes. There 
are about two million three hundred thousand 
slaves at this moment in the United States, and | 
their annual increase is about sixty thousand. | 
Sir, even the British Government did not dare to | 
emanicipate the slaves of its enslaved West India | 
subjects withoutsome compensation. They gave | 
them about sixty per cent. of their value. It | 
could scarcely be expected that this Government | 
would undertake to free our slaves without pay- | 
ing forthem. Their value, at $400 average, (and 
they are now worth more than that,) would 
amount to upwards of nine bundred millions. 
The value of their annual increase alone is | 
$24,000,000; so that to free them in one hundred | 
years, without the expense of taking them from | 
the country, would require an annual appropria- | 
tion of between thirty-three and thirty-four mil- | 
lion dollars. The thing is physically impossible. | 

But it is impossible for another reason: the mo- | 
ment this House undertakes to legislate upon this | 
subject, it dissolves the Union. Should it be m 
fortuhe to have a seat upon this floor, [ will | 
abandon it the instant the first decisive step is | 
taken, looking towards legislation on this sub- | 
ject. I will go home to preach and, if I can, to 
practice disunion, and civil war if need be. A 
ne must ensue, and this Republic sink in | 

ood. 

The only remaining chance for the Abolitionists 
to succeed in their nefarious schemes will be by 
appealing to the slaves themselves; and, say what | 
they will, this is the great object at which they | 
aim. For this are all their meetings, publica- | 
tions, lectures, and missions; to excite a servile | 
insurrection, and in the language of the miscreant | 
Thompson, to ‘teach the slave to cut his masier’s | 
throat.’’ This will be no easy task. Sir, it is-a | 
proverb that no human being is perfectly con- | 
tented with his lot; and it may be true that some 
strolling emissary may extract, occasionally, com- 

laints from southern slaves and spread them 

nefore the world. But such instances are rare. 
As a class, I say it boldly, there is not a happier, 
more contented race upon the face of the earth. | 
I have been born and brought up in the midst of | 
them, and so far as my knowledge and experience 
extend, I should say they have every reason to 
be ha PY Lightly tasked, well clothed, well 
fed—far better than the free laborers of any coun- | 
try in the world, our own and those, perhaps, of 
the other States of this Confederacy alone ex- | 
cepted—their lives and persons protected by the 
law, all their sufferings alleviated by the kindest 
and most interested care, and their domestic af- | 
fections cherished and maintained, at least so fur 
as I have known, with conscientious delicacy. 

A gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams) 
has introduced upon this floor the abolition cant 
of wives and husbands, parents and children, 
torn from each other’s arms, and separated for- 





















|| follow? Are the peop 


ever. Such scenes but rarely, very rarely happen. 
I do not believe such separations are near 80 
common among slaves as divorces are amon 
white persons where they can be with muc 
facility obtained. I am very sure that children 
and parents do not so often part as, in the ordi- 
nary course of emigration in this country, the 
do ae the freest and proudest of our land. 
Sir, our slaves are a peaceful, kind-hearted, and 
affectionate race, satisfied with their lot, happy 
in their comforts, and devoted to their masters. 
It will not be an easy thing to seduce them from 
their fidelity. But if, by an artful and delusive 
ve to his excited passions, the Abolitionist 
should succeed in drawing the slave into his 
fiendish purposes, our never-sleeping watchful- 
ness wotld speedily detect every conspiracy that 
might be formed. Our habits in this respect have 
become a second instinct. Our vigilance is as 
prompt and personal as our courage—as faithful 
a guardian, and not more troublesome. It does 
not arise from fear, but from the fact that we 
ourselves, to a great extent, constitute our own 
police, and in guarding against minor evils, will 
not fail to discover every danger of great magni- 
tude: Such has been, and such will always be, 
the case. Every insurrection which has yet been 
meditated—and there have been but very few— 
when not discovered by some faithful slave, haz 
been soon discovered by the whites—the unfor- 
tutate occurrence at Southampton only excepted, 
if that can be called an insurrection which was 
the bloody outbreaking of six drunken wretches. 
I believe that every appeal to the slave to assist, 
through the horrid process of burning and assas- 
sination, in his own emancipation, much as it is 
(in secret at least) cherished, will be without 
success, 

Sir, I feel firmly convinced that, under any 
circumstances, and by any means, emancipation, 
pane or immediate, is impossible. e may 

e disturbed in our comforts, harassed, injured— 
perhaps some partial sufferings may be the con- 
sequences of these mad and savage projects, but 
slavery can never be abolished. The doom of 
Ham has been branded on the form and features 
of his African descendants. The hand of fate 
has united his color and his destiny. Man can- 
not separate what God hath joined. 

But, admitting for a moment that the Aboli- 
tionist could accomplish all his objects. Sup- 
pose the bonds of the slave were broken peace- 


|| fully, and he was turned loose to choose his life 


and occupation on the face of the earth, what 
would probably be his actual state? Sir, we 
have some experience on this subject. I hold in 
my hand a paper containing an account of the 
situation of a colony of free blacks in Brown 
county, in Ohio, which I ask permission for the 
Clerk to read. (d) 

Such are the blessed fruits of abolition; and to 
make such miserable and degraded wretches as 
these are we called on to give up our happy, in- 
dustrious, and useful slaves—to strike out of 
existence nine hundred millions of active and 
inestimable capital, and impoverish and desolate 
the fairest region of the globe? But it is said 
that this is the dark side of the picture, and that 
emancipation—* gradual emancipation’’—would 
produce far better consequences. Although Iam 
perfectly satisfied that no human process can 
elevate the black man to an equality with the 
white—admitting that it could be done—are we 
prepared for the consequences which then must 
of the North prepared 
to restore to them two fifths of their rights of 
voters, and place their political power on an 
equality with their own? Are we prepared to 
see them mingling in our legislation? Is any 
portion of thjs country prepared to see them 
enter these Halls and take their seats by our 
sides, in perfect equality with the white repre- 
sentatives of an Anglo-Saxon race? to see them 
fill that chair? to see them placed at the heads of 
— Departments? or to see, perhaps, some 

thello, or Toussaint, or Boyer, gi with 
genius and inspired by ambition, grasp the pres- 
idential wreath and wield the destinies of this 
great Republic? From such a picture I turn 
with irrepressible disgust. 

But, sir, no such co uences as either of 
these views exhibit can take place with us. There 





is no such thing as gradual emanci tion, even 
if we were toconsent to it. Those who know the 
negro character cannot doubt, what the recent 
experiments in the West Indies fully prove, that 
the first step you take towards emancipation 
bursts at once and forever the fetters of the slaye 
In our country, where the two classes of popu. 
lation are so nearly equal, such a state of t ings 
as now exist in Jamaica would not last a day 
an hour. Sir, any species of emancipation with 
us would be followed instantly by civil war be. 
tween the whites and blacks—a tosdy, exterm- 
inating war, the result of which could not be 
doubtful, aghough it would be accompanied with 
horrors such as history has not recorded. The 
blacks would be annihilated, or once more subju- 
gated and reduced to slavery. Such a catastrophe 
would be inevitable. 

Permit me now for a moment to look into the 
causes of this vast and dangerous excitement, for 
it is intimately connected with the true merits of 
this important question. I am not disposed to * 
attribute it to any peculiar feelings of Rostility 
entertained by the North against the South, 
arising from position merely. It is indeed natu- 
ral that a people not owning slaves should enter- 
tain a strong aversion to domestic servitude, It 
is natural that the descendants of the Puritans, 
without any deep investigation of the subject, 
should have an instinctive hostility to slavery in 
every shape. It is natural that foreigners with 
whom the North is crowded—just released them- 
selves from bondage—extravagant in their no- 
tions of the freedom of our institutions, and pro- 
foundly ignorant of the principles on which 
society and government are organized, should 
view with horror the condition of the southern 
operatives. And here let me say that these opin- 
ions, so natural, so strong, and so distinctly 
marking the geographical divisions of our coun- 
try, indicate differences which, if pushed much 
further, will irresistibly separate us into two na- 
tions. A oer which I should regard asa 
calamity to the whole human race, and which we 
of the South will endeavor to avert by every 
means save the sacrifice of our liberties, or the 
subversion of our domestic institutions. 

But other causes are at work. This excite- 
ment belongs to the spirit of the age. Every 
close observer must perceive that we are ap- 
proaching, if we have not already reached, anew 
era in civilization. The man of the nineteenth 
century is not the man of the seventeenth, and 
widely different from him of the eighteenth. 
Within the last sixty years there have been 

reater changes—not on the face of the earth, 

ut in the history of civilized man—than had 
taken place before, perhaps, since the reign of 
Charlemagne. The progress and the philosophy 
of the events which have brought us to this state 
may be readily perceived and stated. Formerly 
all learning was confined -to the clergy—all polit- 
ical power to the hereditary rulers of the people. 
The invention of printing dispersed knowledge 
among the middle classes. The clergy could no 
longer absorb it all. The first effect of this was 
the destruction of ecclesiastical despotism which 
was consummated by the reformation. The next, 
a war of intelligence against political oppression. 
But the glittering temptations of power seduced 
it from its purposes—allured it to its assistance, 
and used its energies to rivet more closely their 
chains upen the people. At length Government 
could no longer absorb all the talents and acquire- 
ments and ambition of the world. Then the 
effects of the contest began to show themselves. 
The tremendous conflicts for political ascendancy 
which took place in the British Parliament during 
the reign of George H., were followed by the 
American Revolution, which was produced by 
the great intellects of this country, whom Gov- 
ernment could neither conciliate to its abuses, por 
apse! nor intimidate, Next came the terrt- 

le tragedy—the French revolution—which was 
confessedly brought about by the writings of the 
great philosophers of France. Since that period 
man appears no longer to be the being that he 
was. is moral virtues seem to have been 
changed as by some sudden revelation of the 
Almighty, although the close observer sces that 
the great cause which had been so long and s0 
silently, but surely, working to effect this pur- 
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se, was the wide increase of knowledge. 
Bursting from the trammels of centuries of igno- 
rance and sloth, he has been pressing onward for 

and evil, with an energy tremendous and 
terrific. All nature has felt the impulse. The 
thinair has been converted into a resistless power. 
Steam, whose very definition was a useless | 
yapor, has been made the most tremendous en- 
ine which has ever yet been placed in human 
ands—overcomingrin its infancy time, space, 
and resistance, with a celerity and ease just not | 
supernatural. Railroads have been thrown over | 
swamps, rivers, lakes, and mountains, which, | 
connecting new and distant points, open vast 
channels for intercourse and commerce. Labor- 
saving machinery of every kind has been incal- 
culably improved; much of it perfected. In one 
word, we Lave reached a period when physical | 
impossibilities are no longer spoken of. What 
was visionary yesterday, is planned, estimated, | 
and resolved upon to-day—to-morrow it is put 
in execution, and the third day superseded by 
something more wonderful and important still. 
During the a of this mighty change, the 
at straggle between the rulers and the ruled 
as been carried on with corresponding vigor; 
through the thousand channels which genius has 
opened, wealth has flown in to aid it in its con- 
test with the strong arm of power. The two 
combined, finding themselves still unable to cope 
with the time-hardened strength of hereditary 
government, and eager, impatient, almost frenzied 
to achieve its conquest, have called in to their 
assistance another ally—the people. Not the 
‘* people,” as we have hitherto been accustomed 
in this country to define that term, but the mos— 
THE SANs CULOTTES. Proclaimingas their watch- 
word that immortal, but now prostituted senti- 
ment, ‘that all men are born free and equal,’’ 
they have rallied to their standard the ignorant, 
uneducated, semi-barbarous mass which swarms 
and starves upon the face of Europe! Unnatural 
and debasing union! Hereditary institutions are 
gone. Already have the nobility of Frange been 
overthrown. Their days are numbered in the 
British Empire. Let them go on. [ am not 
their advocate. What next? Conjiscation has 
begun! The end is as obvious as if it were 
written on the wall. The hounds of Acteon 
turned upon their master. Genius and wealth, 
stimulated by ‘‘an ambition that o’erleaps itself,”’ 
have called these spirits from the vasty deep, but 
they willdown no more. The spoils of victory 
— theirs, and they will gorge and fatten on 
them. 

In this country we have no hereditary institu- 
tions to attract the first fury of this tempest, which 
is also brewing here; for the electric fluid has 
crossed the ocean, and the elements denote that it 
is expanding over the northern arch of our horizon. 
The question of emancipation which, in Europe, 
is only a collateral issue—a mere ramification of 
the great controversy between hereditary power 
and ultimate agrarianism—has become with us 
the first and most important question; partly be- 
cause the levelers here have not yet the heavy 
pressure of political oppression, and partly be- 
cause they have regarded our institutions of sla- 
very as most assimilated to an aristocracy. In 
this they are right. I accept the term. It is a 
government of the best. Combining all the advant- 
ages, and possessing but few of the disadvant- 
ages, of the aristocracy of the old world—without 
fostering, to an unwarrantable extent, the pride, 
the exclusiveness, the selfishness, the thirst for 
sway, the contempt for the rights of others, which 
distinguish the nobility of Europe—it gives us 
their education, their polish, their munificence, 
their high honor, their undaunted spirit. Slavery 
does indeed create an aristocracy—an aristocracy 
of talents, of virtue, of generosity, and courage. 
In aslave country freeman is an aristocrat. 
Be he rich or poor, if he does not possess a single 
slave, he has been born to all the natural advant- 
ages of the society in which he is placed, and all 
its honors lie open before him, inviting his genius 
and industry. Sir, Ido firmly believe that do- 
mestic eer: regulated as ours is, produces the 
highest-toned, the purest, best organization of 
society that has ever existed on the face of the 


Against this institution war hee been com: 











The sans culottes are moving. 
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menced. A crusade is proclaimed. The banner 
has been hoisted, and on it is inscribed that vis- 
ionary and disastrous sentiment, ‘* Equality to 


all mankind;”’ although there is no analogous | 
equality in the moral or physical creation, in 


earth, air, or water, in this world, or in the world 
to come, if our religion be not altogether wrong. 
On the banks of 
the Hudson, the Ohio, and the Susquehannah— 
on the hills, and in the vales, and along the “iron 
bound coast ”’ of immaculate New England, they 
aré mustering their hosts and preparing for their 
Pte Let them come! we will be ready. 
Standing on our instiutions, which of themselves 
give us a strength almost impregnable, and rally- 
ing around them as one man, with the help of 
God I believe we shall be able to roll back the 
frantic tide to whence it came. But woe unto the 
man of substance in the North whose infatuation 
may impel them to join this fatal crusade. The 
blood hounds they are setting upon us, success- 
ful or unsuccessful, will in due time come back 
from the chase; and come back to seize upon the 
accumulations of their industry, to overturn their 
altars, and desolate their household. Such, sir, 
are the causes and the history, and such I believe 
will be the result, of this ill-omened excitement, 
which at the first impulse has shaken this Union 
tg-its center. 

I have touched on topics to-day which have not 
heretofore been broached within these walls. In 
thus departing from the usual silence of the South 
upon this subject, it may be thought that I have 
gone too far. But times have changed. They 
changed before our eyes with the rapidity of 
thought. Painful as it is, the truth should now 
be told, for shortly it will speak itself, and in a 
voice of thunder. We cannot, in my judgment, 
void this danger longer, by closing our eyes upon 
it, and lulling our people into a false security. 
Nor can we justify ourselves before the world for 
the course which we may be compelled to take in 
order to maintain our rights without boldly de- 
claring what those rights are, defining them, and 
showing that they are inestimable. All minor 
considerations must give way to effect those all- 
important objects. These have been my motives 
for the course I have taken here. I leave it to the 
rapidly approaching crisis to determine whether 
I am right or wrong. 

Sir, if l-were asked what it is, under existing 
circumstances, the South desires the North to do, 
I should say, ‘* Pass laws in your different States 
forbidding, by the severest penalties, the publi- 
cation or circulation of such incendiary pamph- 
lets as I have exhibited here to-day.’? This your 
Legislatures are fully competent to do without 
infringing on freedom of speech, or freedom of 
the press. That freedom means well regulated, 
legal freedom, and not unrestrained licentious- 
ness. Have you not laws to punish libel and 
slander? If a citizen of the State of New York 
were to say of another citizen, that he was a 
‘‘land pirate,’ ‘‘a murderer,”’ and ‘*a man 
stealer,’? would he not be liable to an action of 
slander? If he were to write these rp 0 of him, 
or caricature him by infamous and disgusting 
pictorial representations, would he not be indict- 
able for libel? What violation, then, of social or 
constitutional right would it be to extend the ben- 
efit of these same laws to us? by 

We ask nothing more than the recognition of 
a well known principle of international law, a 
striking illustration of which has happened within 
the memory of many who now hear me. It will 
be recollected that just before the war between 
France and England, which broke out in 1803, 
the English presses teemed with abuse of the 
First Consul. Bonaparte complained to the Eng- 
lish Ministers. They indicted Peltier, tried, and 
convicted him. The declaration of war only 
prevented him from receiving his punishment. 

If England, where there have been more battles 
fought for the liberty of speech and of the press 
than in any portion of the world, felt herself 
bound to indict a journalist for libeling her great- 
ext enemy—the enemy of the whole human race 
—on the very eve of war with him, ‘s it unrea- 
sonable to require ye to extend the same justice 
to the grossly slandered and deeply injured peo- 
ple of the South; brethren, as you call us, of one 
great Confederacy, devoted to the same great 
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| principles of constitutional liberty, and who have 
so often mingled our blood with yours, on the 
same glorious battle-field ? 

Sir, I cannot believe gentlemen are sincere when 
they urge here this slang about the right of peti- 


|| tion, and the freedom of speech, and of the press, 


| as though any one here had the remotest desire 
| to curtail them. When Tappan, and Garrison, 
_and Gerrit Smith, and such as they are, use this 
| cant, I understand them; they wish to inflame 
| the popular passions by false appeals to popular 
rights. But when such men as the gentlemen 
from Massachusetts, (Messrs. Apams and Cusn- 
1NG,] and the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
GrancGer,]} who favored us the other day with 
/eulogiums on certain Abolitionists, introduce 
it on this floor, | do not—yes, I do understand 
them. But I will not press that point, for I wish 
to connect this question with no political intrigues 
| or discussions. 

| Iwill say frankly that I do not believe we shall 
be able to obtain the passage of such laws as I 
have alluded to in any non-slaveholding State. 
Sir, there is not a man of any note, or at least of 
any political aspiration, who will dare to make 
such a proposition. He would be prostrated, and 
forever. He would be covered with a mountain 
of public odium under which he could never rise 
again. And I want no stronger evidence of the 
true state of public sentiment in those States than 
this single fact. 

What does the South ask next? She asks, and 
this at least she has a right to demand, that these 
petitions be not received here and recorded on 
your Journals. This Houst at least ought to be 
a sanctuary, into which no such topic should be_ 
allowed to enter. Representatives from every 
section of the Republic ought to be permitted 
to come here faithfully to perform their duties to 
their constituents and their country, without bein 
subjected to these incendiary attacks—their feel- 
ings insulted, their rights assaulted, and the falsest 
calumnies of themselves and those they represent 
thrown on them daily, and perpetuated to their 
posterity, and all the world, among the archives | 
of the Union. Is this demanding anything un- 
reasonable, unjust, unkind? Sir, we cannot en- 
dure it. If these things are to be permitted here, 
you drive us from your councils. Let the conse- 
quences rest on you, 

But even if this House should refuse to receive 
these petitions, Iam not one of those who per- 
mits himself to trust that the conflict will be at 
anend. No, sir; we shall still have to meet it 
elsewhere. We will meet it. It is our inevit- 

able destiny to meet it in whatever shape it comes, | 
or to whatever extremity it may go. Our State 
Legislatures will have to pass laws regulating our 
police with astricter hand. They will have to pass 
and to enforce laws prohibiting the circulation 





of incendiary pamphlets through the mail within 
their limits. We may have to adopt an entire 
non-intercourse with the free States, and finally 
we may have to dissolve this Union. From none 
of these measures can we shrink as circumstances 
may make them necessary. Our last thought 
will be togive up our institutions We were bern 
and bred under them, and will maintain them, or 
die in their defense. And I warn the Abolition- 
ist—ignorant, infatuated barbarians as they are— 
that if chance should throw any of them into 
our hands, he may expect a FeLon’s peatu. No 
human law, no human influence can arrest his 
fate. The superhuman instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, the indignant feelings of an outraged peo- 
ple, to whose stones he is seeking to carry 
death and desolation, pronounce his doom; and 
if we failed to accord it to him we should be un- 
worthy of the forms we wear, unworthy of the 


bei whom it is our me to protect, and we 
should merit and expect the indignation of of- 
fended Heaven. 


to the Muxtiiavies ond Friends American 
Address i f the 
(*) Anti- Society $ 


Dear Breruuen: At the last annual of the 
American Anti-Slavery ety, it was “ that an 
effort be made to raise for the use of the society 
the present year, and that the Abolitionists present me 
themselves to raise such sume as they may respective 

Donations sot plier were immediately obtained 
amounting to $14,500. : 
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Additional have since been obtained in Boston 
to the amount of 94,000. The sum of $11,500 remains to 
be raised 

| 
| 





As there are known to be more than two hun- 
dred anti-slavery societies on kindred principles with the 
American, we have uo doubt that this sum can speedily be 
made up. Each society has only to raise @150, and the 
work is done. We believe that those societies which 
remain unpledged will joyfully come forward to do their 
proportion as soon asecaliedon. * * * * *® 

The proposed at the annual meeting, and now 
ado by the executive committee, in the confident belief 
that the means will be furnished, is this : 

i. To increase the number of agents, by appointing as 
many ae; efficient, and thoroughgoing men as can be 


2. To commence the distribution of publications on a 
new and extended scale. 

The following publications will be issued monthly, viz: 
1. On the first week of each month, a small folio paper, 
entitled Human Rights, to be filled with facts and argu- | 
ments on the subject of, slavery and its remedy, written in | 
a plain and familiar style, Of this twenty thousand copies 





| 


| 
} 


will be printed, to he increased to fifty thousand or more, 
88 SOON 48 arrangements can be made to have them promptly 
and judiciously distributed among the reading population. 

2. On the second week, the Anti-Slavary Record, a small 
magazine, with cuts, will be printed, to the number of 
twenty-five thousand copies. 

3. the third week, the Emancipator will be printed, 
on & large imperial sheet of the size of the New York Ob- 
eerver, or the New York Evangelist. This will contain 
more extended essays and descriptions, on points connected 
with the cause. It isexpected that from fifteen to twenty- 
five thousand copies will be printed monthly this = 

4. On the fourth week will be issued twenty-five thou- 
sand copies of the Slave’s Friend, a juvenile magazine, 
with cuts, adapted especially for circulation among chil- 
dren and youth. 

All these publications will be distributed gratuitously by 
the aid of the auxiliaries, to those whoare not Abolitionists, 
or will be sold at the office to friends of the cause, ata very 
low rate. * * * The present is the time for action. 

* + * * * * o + 7 * 

Let female societies be formed. Female societies prob- 
ably did more for the abolition of slavery in Great Britain 
than those of the other sex. They scattered anti-slavery 
tracts, handbills, pamphlets, and books, everywhere. They 
circulated petitions ; they covered articles of furniture or 
apparel, such as pin-cushions, work. boxes, handkerchiefs, 
boxes, baskets, purses, portfolios, &c., &c., with devices 1 
and mottoes rewinding the users of the poor slaves. They || 
made the matter a topic of conversation on almost all occa- 
sions. Several societies of ladies in this ar have al- 





ready comni¢cneed the same course, with success. 
Let the female sex, then, throughout the land, emulate the 
efforts made by their sisters over the ocean, in this work of 
benevolence. 

Juvenile societies, too, may be engaged in the same 
work, Children are all Abolitionists. ’ ¢ * 

We hope Abolitionists will everywhere make it a per- 
sonal business to distribute the publications ; that they will 
not fet them be thrown away, but put them in the hands 
only of those who will read and think. Letno Abolitionist, 
at home or abroad, ever be without a supply, and be ready 
to embrace every favorable opportunity. : 

Petitions to C s8 for the abolition of slavery in the 
Disttict of Cotumbia should be put in circulation imme- 
diately. The minds of the members of Congress should, 
if possible, be enlightened as to the real design of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, and their prejudices should be 
removed, as in many it may easily be, by personal inter- 
views with Abolitionists. ‘The way may thus be prepared 
for a more favorable hearing before the Representatives of 
the people. * * * * * 7 +. * 


ARTHUR TAPPAN, 
JOHN BANKIN, 
LEWIS TAPPAN, 
JOSHUA LEAVITT, 
SAMUEL E. CORNISH, 
WILLIAM GOODELL, 
ABRAHAM L, COX, 
THEODORE 8. WRIGHT, 
SIMEON 8. JOCELYN, 
ELIZAR WRIGHT, Jr., 
Executive Committee of the stmerican duti-Slavery So- 


(6) “ There are now about half a million that still have the 
liberty of holding slaves; their slaves now amount to up- 
wards of two millions, and their landed estates are of vast 
extent; they have entire control over eleven States. The 

r classes of the white people are well trained to sub- 
Fection, and occupy a grade a little above that of the slaves. 
Few nobles in Europe can command so great a retinue of 
servants, and no king on earth possesses more absolute 
authority, snened such is their dignity, wealth, and influ- 
ence, that although but half a million, they are able to con- 
trol twelve and a half millions, and do in fact govern the 
Union ; and the plah is now laid to keep up and increase 
their dignity, wealth, and power, to future generations. 
They bave, managed so wisely as to get the whole Union 
bound by the Constitution to keep their slaves in subjec- 
tion, and to allow them a representation in the General 
Government in proportion to the number of their slaves. 
The increase of these, already fifty-four thousand a year, 
will soon give the increase of one Representative every 
ro. By the aid of the rest of the Union, the slaves can 

kept in subjection until they shall have become much 
more numerous than the Sant pee pee they are 
eeeoed Dam, arate © , and thus kept in total 
ee, And for this purpose, laws are with 
heavy penalties against teaching slaves toread. Now, it 
is obvious, that by those means slavery might be extended 
to. remote posterity, especially with what assistance 
Colonization Society might be able to give them, by carry- 
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ing off occasionally a little of the’ surplusage. Every one 
can easily see that these southern gentlemen have before 

a magnificent prospect of wealth and power, provided 
the rest of the Union will continue to be their humble ser- 
vants in —s them to keep their slaves in subjection. 
Now the avowed design of the Abolitionists is to abolish 
slavery—not indeed by force of arms, but by forming against 
it ic opinion, which will be even more powerful. They 
have combined together to propagate the doctriue that ¢ all 
men are made of one blood,’ and of course are ‘ created 


the sentiment throughout the whole land. Agents are lec- 
turing, papers are circulating, societies are ning, and 
thousands continually joining them. It seems as if the 
world will soon be on fire. hat is tobe done? Argu- 
ment has been tried and exhausted in vain! Mobs have 
been tried, with little effect! The heresy spreads like fire 
in the whirlwind. The last remedy is now demanded— 
extermination entire—nothing less will do! If matters go 
on as they are, the result is obvious ; every man who does 
not hold slaves will set his face against slavery; and then 
how will half a million of men continue to hold more than 
two millions in bondage? Mark the design! All force is 
disavowed ; but then the slaveholder must, so soon as the 
tide of public opinion rolls against him, yield up his slaves ; 
he cannot hold them without aid, much less can he bear 
the reproach that will be heaped upon them. 

“It is not to be disguised, sir, that war has broken out 
between the South and the North, not easily to be termin- 
ated. Political and commercial men, for their own pur- 
poses, are industriously striving to restore peace. But the 
peace which they may accomplish will be superficial and 
hollow. True and permanent peace can only be restored 
by removing the cause of the war—that is, slavery. It 
can never be established on any other terms. The sword 
now drawn will not be sheathed till victory, entire victory, 
is ours or theirs—not until that deep and damning stain is 
washed out from our nation, or the chains of slavery are 


| riveted afresh where they now are, and on our necks also, 


It is idle, criminal, to speak of peace on any other terms.”? 
(c) Preamble. 
*« Whereas, unconditional slavery exists to a fearful extent 


| amongst us as a nation, in violation of those principles that 


moved our fathers to the dreadful struggle of the Revolution 
—‘ that all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights—that among 
these afe life, liberty, and the pursuit of bappiness,’ 
Whereas, the aristocracy of the South are determined to 
perpetuate it by means scarcely less dreadful than the tor- 
tures of the Inquisition, and the {bastard} aristocracy of 
the North are aiding their ‘chivalrous’? compeers of the 
South in their inhuman endeavors by misrepresenting, 
slandering, threatening, and imprisoning those who boldly 
espouse the cause of universal freedom, and further, by 
circulating publications and making speeches so bighly in- 
cendiary as to excite mobs, and impel them to their ruth- 
less work of terror and destruction. Whereas, the crisis 
has arrived at which the descendants of the pilgrims must 
determine whether they will establish the shameful and 
cowardly precedentof surrendering their most sacred rights 
at the nod of an arrogant, domineering, and self-conceited 
aristocracy, Or, in the spirit of their fathers, manfully main- 
tain them. Aud whereas, if we remain silent 4nd inactive, 
we effectually surrender those rights, and with them the 
hopes of the slave, Ul the prediction of Jefferson shall be 
realized, and the slave, fearless and free, shall till the land 
of his thraldom, enriched with the blood of his master : 
Therefore, 

*« Resolved, Under a deep sense of duty to ourselves, to 
the slave, to our country, and to God, that, ‘ sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish,’ we will exercise the right of 
discussing the subject of slavery ; that we will use all con- 
stitutional and peaceful means for its speedy termination, 
and to act the more efficiently, forin ourselves into a so- 
ciety, and @dopt the following,’’ &c. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 


(2) “ Apotrrion.—Some forty miles from Cincinnati, to 
the east, arc two settlements of free negroes—probably near 
a thousand—men, women, and children, of the true ebony 
color, with a very little mixture of the Sete or lighter 
shades. The negroes own the land occupied by them, but 
without the power to sell. Each family has a small farm. 
They are emancipated slaves, and these lands were pur- 
chased expressly for them, and parceled out among them 
about fifteen years ago. 

“Their lands are not of the best quality of Ohio lands; 
but by good management could be made very good; they 
are particulariy well adapted to grass, either meadow or 

sture. 

“ Having been formerly slaves and compelled to work, 
one would suppose they ought to have industrious habits. 
They have had every inducement to industry and good con- 
duct held out to them. The experiment was to test the 
merits of the negro race under the most favorable circum- 
stances for success. 

“ Has this experiment succeeded? No, it has not. In all 
Ohio, can any white settlement be found equally wretched, 
equally unproductive ? 

el i ‘ eae nd the eters Jouut' fa h 
well im ; an mber preserve rming, have 
been aatly managed—small awkward clearings, and those 
not in grass, but exhausted and worn out in corn crops— 
the timber greatly destroyed—wretched log-houses, with 
mud floors—with chimneys of mud and wood—with little 
timber for further farming. 

** They are so excessively lazy and stupid, that the 
of Georgetown, (near by their camps,) and the neigh 
farmers will not employ them as work hands to any extent, 
They do not raise uce enough on their own lands to 
féed their families, much less do they have a surplus for 
sale abroad. They pass most of their time in their litte 

i Rctloss even to fiddie and dance. One 


instead of bein 
for g 


equal ;’ vast sums of money are now pledged to propagate 
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Senate, 


may ride throngh the ‘negro camps,’ as they a - 
passing a dozen ctraggling cabins, with smoke a called, 
of the ends, in the middie of clearings, without sodine a 
soul either at work or play. ‘The fear of starvation makes 
them work the least possible quantity, while they are much 
too lazy to play. 

“Why do not the zealous Abolitionists go there and se 
the experiment in all its beauty—the slave changed into : 
free, but wretched sa Why not make something of 
these thousand negroes? There are not more than two or 
three families out of the whole who are improved by ¢), 
change from every to freedom. “ ¥ he 

“The negro settlements are a dead weight upon B 
count), as to any productive benefit neni stro a 
or from negro labor; and that space of country might ag 
woe to this day, have remained in possession of the 

ndians. 

“If southern wealth can be applied to buy and colonize 
among us such a worthless population, what farmer in Ohio 
issafe? Has he any guaranty that a black colony will not 
be established in his neighborhood ? 

Let any one who wishes to learn the operation of 
emancipated negroes, visit the Brown county camps. Ag 
they sink in laziness, poverty, and filth, they increase in 
numbers — their only produce is children. They wang 
nothing but cowries to make them equal to the negroes of 
the Niger.” 
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FORTIFICATION BILL. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN DAVIS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In THE Senate, May 24, 1836, 


On the bill making appropriations for the collection of 
materials and purchase of sites, and to commence the 
construction of certain Fortifications, and for other pur- 
poses 


Mr. DAVIS said it was late in the day; and 
though the Senate seemed to be exhausted, liter- 
ally worn.out with this subject, as in one form 
and another it had occupied much of the session, 
he hoped they would bear with him a short time 
while he explained the principles which would 
guide him in all the votes he should give. The 
proposition now is to increase the appropriation 
for a fort at Salem, from $75,000 to $150,000, and 
to divide it equally for the two coming years. It 
seems to be understood that, as this fortification 
is in Massachusetts, I shall not have the courage 
to oppose it, even in this unprecedented form. 
In this gentlemen are mistaken, greatly mistaken; 
for I ask no indulgence for this State beyond 
what I am willing to concede to others. I hope 
no sound rule of policy will be violated; no un- 
necessary or wasteful expenditure of the public 
money will be proposed with an expectation that 
I shall vote for it, or that the people of that 
State will approve of it because the money is to 
be disbursed in one of its harbors. No, sir; gen- 
tlemen need not flatter themselves with success 
in any such schemes, for they will not triumph 


i 
ae 


times, and under all circumstances, defended 
themselves and maintained their liberties without 
fortifications. You may make such appeals to 
the weak, the timid, such as seek protection be- 
hind stone and mortar, and the bristling bayonets 
of a trained soldiery; but it will be treated with 
scorn by those who have the manly courage and 
patriotism to meet fearlessly whatever crises may 
come, and to trust in their own strong arms and 
stout hearts, instead of the embattled hosts of this 
Government. 

Sir, this is called a fortification bill to enlarge 
the defense of the country by the erection of new 
works. This purports to be the object upon the 
face of it; but if one may be allowed to judge from 
all he sees and hears in this Chamber; from the 
repeated and urgent application to the Depart- 
ments to ascertain the greatest sum that can be 
expended; from the reiterated prophecies that 
there will be no surplus found in the Treasury; 
from an apparent determination to make appro- 
priations two and three years in advance, there 
is some object beyond fortifying the country, 
some ulterior purpose which is not openly avowed 
while it is secretly and ardently desired. When 
extraordinary measures are urged upon us, we 
chave a right to look for extraordinary motives; 
and what motive is there for lavish appropriations 
at this moment?—for appropriations two and 
re years in atxsece “A Lape to me mon ome 
object is to squa the public money, lest the 
should bea surplus to go to the people; another, to 
secure the use of it to the deposit banks as loans, 
without interest, for them to speculate upon,while 


by mercenary appeals to a people that have at all . 
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it is thus gradually wasting. Who does not per- 


; million and a half of dollars is ap- 
ceive that by this bill for 1837, it will be left tn 
= banks, and that they will have the use of it, 
tll drawn out, a year to eighteen months, and 
two years hence? Who cannot understand that, 
at the lowest estimate, this would amount to a 
hundred or a hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars as a clear gratuity? These banks now hold 
about forty millions, which gives them a clear 
income or gift of more than two and a half mil- 
lion dollars annually, under any the most unfav- 
orable view of the matter, to secure the allegiance 
and fidelity of the stockholders to this Govern- 
ment. ‘The effect of this upon the mercenary is 
fearful, and I shall give no vote to perpetuate it, 
either under pretense of defending the country, 
or in any other way, for we have no right thus 
to bestow the use of the public money upon in- 
dividuals, to the exclusion of the people. — 

I will not detain the Senate with this view of 
the matter, but will consider the measure as it 
purports to be—a bill to fortify certain places— 
and examine its merits in that point of view. 
We have for a long time heard the cry of defense, 
of alarm, of fortification, as if some imminent 
peril threatened us, demanding such prudential 
arrangements. Yet it is a time of peace and tran- 
quillity, so far as regards the maritime frontier, 
and promises to continue so. It is but a short 

ear since no enteeaty could prevail upon the 

ouse of Representatives to grant a dollar to 
mount a gun for the defense of Boston, where the 
forts are totally dilapidated. Where was this 
glowing patriotism then, while a war with France 
was impending? We heard nothing then of the 
bleeding country and the cries of its distressed 
inhabitants ! othing of the urgent necessity of 
surrounding ourselves with walls! This, again, 
would seem to indicate some fresh impulse, some 
new motive for appropriations. — eae 

While I protest against passing fortification 
bills to empty the Treasury into the banks, I am 
decidedly friendly to defending the country against 
all assaults within and without, upon our frontiers 
and upon our treasure. 

That the country must be defended can admit 
of no doubt; but I trust our patriotism is not to 
be measured by the height and length and breadth 
of the walls we advocate for that purpose. There 
are other more sensible methods of testing our 
love of country, and, above all, our love of public 
liberty and free government. 

Sir, Lam no military man, and make no pre- 
tentions to military science and skill; but we are 
reqs as public men to judge of the propriety 
and expediency of the measures submitted to us, 
and for one I can no more yield my judgment or 
submit to leading-strings in settling the funda- 
mental principles of defense than in any other 
matter. The defense of the country is not a new 
thing, an invention of this session, as some seem 
almost to imagine; but it is an affair towards 
which the country has occasionally turned its at- 
tention, when its necessities were quite as urgent 
as at this time; and there are some things to be 
considered besides pouring out all the treasury in 
the erection of wlin a batteries. What are 
they? In settling this question with ordinary 
pectys we must inquire, who is to be our prob- 
able enemy? How is he to approach us? What 
is his situation? What natural obstacles stand 
in the way? What use we may make of them? 
And, above all, what kind of preparation is suited 
to our country, and congenial to its free institu- 
tions x anaes ae connnne 6 that none be 
weighed wi greatest care before we adopt 
the ordinary European tactics. 

We are, then, about to forti 
frontier; and who is to assail us in this quarter? 
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thousand men into Egypt. What hope of any | blemish. The valor, the intrepidity, and the 
e su 


permanent or considera ecess could forty or 
fifty thousand men have to invade this countr 

against a population of fifteen millions, with all 
their resources around them? It would be the 
extreme of folly and madness to make the attempt; 
while we are a united people, no nation, not Eng- 
land herself, with her ones ships, has re- 
sources sufficient to venture upon such a hazard- 
ous undertaking. Thedisad vantages under which 
an army moves, when three thousand miles from 
its resources, are incalculably great, and are sel- 
dom encountered except for some object nearly 
certain-of accomplishment. Whatever army in- 
vades us will assuredly meet with the fate of 
Burgoyne and Cornwallis; and if, in that day of 
small things, with a population of three millions 


and no resources, we could subdue seven thou- 
sand, what, with like resolution and our present 


resources, may we not do? 

But, sir, we are a commercial people, having 
property to a vast amount scattered everywhere 
upon the surface of the high seas; and this is not 
to be abandoned unless we are willing to give up 
our trade and intercourse with foreign nations. 
Our course, then, is plain if we adopta system of 
defense adapted to our condition. We must go 
forth upon this great highway, and maintain our 
right to be there. We must protect our property 

oat, keep open the channels of communication 
between us and nations with whom we have 
amicable relations, compel our adversary to con- 
centrate his forces and to move cautiously, and 
fling from our frontiers the calamities of war by 
making this ocean the great theater of conflict. 

-All these considerations point to a navy as the 
first great available means of defense against Eu- 
ropean aggression. Could there be greater folly 
than to incase the country with fortifications, and 
sit down behind them to wait for the approach of 
an enemy at his leisure, who, if in undisputed 
possession of the high seas, would spread his 
ships out in every direction, and make an easy 


prey of your commerce? What gallant, high- | 
minded people could consent to abandon their | 


property, their countrymen, and their rights to 
the seas, and sit waiting for the ravages of war 
to be brought to their own frontier? Not those 
who have proudly borne the flag in triumph to 
the remotest portions of the earth, amid dangers 
and perils that seemed insurmountable. Not 
those who claim and are willing fearlessly to as- 
sert their right to the great highway of nations. 
Sir, we cannot be so unwise as to abandon these 


great natural means of defense. We cannot suffer 


our commerce to be broken up, and our property 
wasted, without an effort to inflict like injury 
uponouradversary. Ourexperience demonstrates 
that small means are capable of executing much; 
so much, that we have no occasion to despair, 
and little more to fear any attempts at invasion. 

But, sir, maritime defense recommends itself to 
us for greater and more urgent reasons. A navy 
is more congenial to ourinstitutions than an army. 
It consorts better with a republican government. 
This kind of defense is kept upon its own ele- 
ment, and is separated from the people. They, 
therefore, experience little of that vicious influ- 
ence and corrupting power which insinuates itself 
into every community that mingles with an array 
of soldiers, We see little of a navy. It is b 
itself; and whatever of the despotic spirit of mil- 
itary rule may belong to it, belongs to it alone. 
This is doubtless a principal reason why Great 
Britain has enjoyed a greater share of public lib- 
erty than the continental Powers. The absence 
of armies has permitted liberal principles to ex- 
pand with the growth of the nation, and the in- 
creased knowledge and civilization of an improv- 
ing country. Not only is this force kept by itself, 
but no admiral attains to civil distinction. They 
are neither made ministers, the governors of prov- 
inces, nor placed in any high stations. A sailoris 
seldom heard of, except in defending the honor 
and redressing the wrongs of his country. 

But, further, look at our own country; at 
achievements which filled every bosom with sur- 
prise and joy, which redeemed the honor of the 
nation, and acquired for it a fame as illustrious 
and imperishable as will be the history of our 
naval victories. In all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, our naval history is almost without 








skill of our countrymen come near to being all 
we could desire; and their magnavimity, patriot- 
ism, and disinterestedness have never, f am con- 
fident, been surpassed. Where is the sailor who 
has dishonored the deck upon which he bas trod, 
or has tarnished the flag that waved over his 
head? To no other class of men can the honor 
and interests of the country be more safely con- 
fided, for they pour their blood out for us as 
freely as water. And to their honor be it said, 
and Tet a grateful country acknowledge it, they 
asked nothing in return but the monthly wages 
we by law promise to them. They demand no 
places of honor, or trust, or emolument. They 
claim no stations as a reward for public service, 
They touch not a foot of your public Jands; and 
though your tables here (I speak it without 
reproach, for no one feels more grateful for valu- 
able military services) have for years groaned 
under the weight of petitions for pensions, when 
have you ever heard among them the name of a 
sailor? Sir, as a singular illustration of this dis- 
interested, lofty patriotism, petitions have for 
more than ten years been pending on your files 
for remuneration for that gallant achievement, 
the destruction of the frigate Philadelphia in the 
harbor of Tripoli; and I believe not ene of that 
devoted band has ever put his name to any of 
these or any other papers, asking for the bounty 
of this Government, though the sum proposed to 
be given has never been less than a hundred 
thousand «dollars. It is enough for the sailor to 
sustain the honor of the country, and preserve 
its liberties. AJ! he asks in return is the proud 
distinction of having borne her flag in triumph to 
the remotest corners of the earth without soiling 
a fold of it. 

Sir, we have little to fear from such a class cf 
men; and yet even for the Navy I want no 
extravagant, lavish appropriations of money, no 
unnatural growth, but a frm, steady advance in 
strength, which will enable us to compel all 
adversaries to respect our righte because we are 


| able to defend them. 


And now, sir, let me ask the attention of the 
Senate to the militia, which ought and was de- 
signed to be our great reliance for land defense 
and protection at all times, except in cases of ac- 
tual invasion, Yes,to the militia. Perhaps the 
word itself may strike some ears with surprise; 
for, in this long debate, this endless discussion 
about the defenses of the country, the militia 
have neither been mentioned nor thought of. +f 
beg permission to recall attention to that class of 
men, to the armed citizens, who seem to be cast 
by as unworthy of notice among the splendid 
preparations for war. Let us not forget that 
those who achieved our independence thought the 
citizen soldier the most suitable defender and 
guardian of their rights, the only force in har- 
mony with our institutions—a force (however 
fashionable it may be to laugh and jest at) which 
has fulfilled the highest hopes of the country, by 
proving its courage and skill equal to every great 
crisis which has occurred, from the of 
Bunker’s Hill and that of Sara’ » to this day. 
The name of a million and a half of armed men 
is worth more than a wallof brass It is a living 
fortification that no enemy will disregard. Who, 
withoutan overwhelming force, will venture upon 
an armed, organized po ion? It is this or- 
ganization which, at all times, has saved the 
country from inroads from its earliest settlement. 
And has the day come when, in the pride of 
power, in our zeal to be defended, we are about 
to abandon the militia, and substitute a regular 
army? Sir, we have always been taught that 
military power in a free Government is danger- 
ous; that it does not harmonize with blican 
institutions; that it is arbitrary and violent in its 
character; that its lessons are obedience and sub- 
mission, and all its elements the opposite of pop~ 
ular liberty. We have been instructed, also, that 
the militia—in other words, armed citizens—can 
be trusted, because they are the protectors of their 
own firesides; because they are the people them- 
selves, doing service in time of peace as a patri- 
otic and not as a mercenary act; and because 
their interests are eames the nh : 
of peace, the perpetuity of popular ts, an 
the dominion of law. They mostly hold the 
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elective franchise, and thus constitute part and 

1 of the elements of the Government itself. 
Thus bound to us by every tie of affection and 
interest, and exempt from all dependence on the 
Government, they constitute a force on which we 
may safely rely; a force that can have no motive 
to follow an ambitious leader, or to conquer the 
liberties of the country. They are, in truth, the 
people themselves, who become soldiers for no 
other purpose than to preserve the country. This 
force constitutes a part of our organization—a 
part of our republican system. It is the strong 
arm on which the framers of the Constitution 
relied; and are we about to pass it by as of no 
account in the defense of the country? Sir, we 
have fallen upon new, if not unpropitious times. 
Efforts have been made here, year after year, to 
give some encouragement to the militia. We 
wave been entreated by the States to turn our 
attention to the matter, and to place this force 
upon a more respectable and « more honorable 
footing; but, as far as my memory serves me, 
we have never even condescended to take the 
matter into consideration, while scarce a day 
passes without an exhortation to increase the 
Army or to enlarge the fortifications. 

Sir, I have a confiding reliance on a gallant, 
patriotic people, that they will never sae their 
country to be dishonored; and when they cease 
to justify that trust, they will cease to have a 
Government in which they will participate. It 
is plain to me that our fathers relied upon a navy 
and the militia for the protection and defense 
of the country, except in great and urgent emer- 
gencies; and I feel an earnest desire that their 
great principles in this matter, so intimately con- 
nected as they are with our future hopes, may 
not be abandoned. The militia, if properly re- 

rded, is daily becoming more and more effect- 
ive, by the great facilities for intercommunication 
which are now afforded by steam. Forces to a 
great amount may now be suddenly collected at 
important points along the sea-coast, without the 
fatigue of long and dilatory marches, which must 
add greatly to our military strength and security. 
Indeed, the expediency and wisdom of relying 
upon this force was never, at any moment, more 
apparent than now. 

While I contend for these as leading matters of 
a defense founded upon enlightened views of our 
position and our republican Government, I by 
no means deny the propriety of fortifying to 
some extent. The chief cities and places of com- 
thercial business ought to have some protection; 
but I object to such fortifications as that at Old 
Point Comfort, containing over sixty acres of 
land, and costing about two million dollars. This 
is a system of defense belonging to standing 
armies and burdensometaxation. Our Republic 
should shun both. 1 would construct at import- 
ant points forts of suitable dimensions and strength 
to guard against surprise or sudden assaults by 
an enemy. For the rest, 1 would rely on the 
emergency. Sir, if the whole coast is to be for- 
tified, and the fortifications are to be of this 
gigantic character, is not this preparation to be 
the apology for a standing army, and for an an- 


a 


nual expenditure that will oppress and bow down | 


the eeeple under burdens grievous to be borne? 
If the people would see what comes of splen- 
did Governments, let them look into Europe, and 
see the laborer toiling through a life of poverty 
and wretchedness to sustainthem. Let them see 
the inexorable decree which binds him to the 
earth, and fleeces him with tithes and taxes. 

Sir, when the people, or the es represent- 
atives, are captivated with military glory; when 
the tap of the drum is heard daily in the street; 
when a military spirit has seized us; when 
our thouglits ran upon the achievement of arms, 
the acquisition of territory, the enlargement of 
our limits; when we become belligerent in our 
feelings, wencenss and overbearing towards 
our neighbors; when we are for drawing the 
sword and unfurling the banner to settle every 
controversy; when, in a word, we begin to play 
the bully, and to rely on our strength, instead of 
dealing jastly and temperately, the signs of the 
times must be viewed as ominous of evil, for our 
institutions are peaceful in their character, and 
always suffer when touched by the jarring ele- 
menis of war. Let that state or sentiment be 
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aided by a concentration of public affection in 


military leaders and a standing army, and we 
may read our fate in that of Athens under Peri- 
cles, republican Britain under Cromwell, and 
republican France under Napoleon. The trans- 
ition is easy, and the history of the world shows 
that, under these symptoms, it is certain, from a 
free Government to a military despotism. Names 
usually remain unchanged, but the poweris shifted 
from the many to one. Let me, then, entreat the 
Senate to be no way instrumental in-creating a 
necessity for a standing army, which is the bane 
of a free Government. A standing army enjoys 
no liberty, and knows not how to appreciate it; 
it is acquainted with nothing but obedience and 
dependence; it feeds from the public crib, and is 
too often faithful to the master that deals out its 
daily bread, or promises it an opportunity to 
plunder others. All example teaches us, by the 
melancholy fate of others, to shun this certain 
destruction. I would listen with strong distrust 
to all propositions to increase the army, or to 
erect works which will make such an increase 
meen?’ and so will the people of Massachu- 
setts. Do gentlemen suppose that a people who 
have been nursed in the cradle of liberty—a peo- 
ple whose soil was once stained with the tread, 
and whose churches were desecrated by the sports 
of armies brought here to defend the royal Gov- 
ernment, will be seduced from their principles 
by a proffer to spend in their harbors one or two 
hundred thousand dollars? Sir, you must come 
with heavier bribes if you would tempt the mer- 
cenary spirit of that people, or seduce them from 
their steady, firm, and unchangeable love of pub- 
lic liberty. You must first blot from their mem- 
ories the history of the Revolution, before you 
will succeed in teaching them that standing armies 
are in harmony with our institutions. This 
scheme, therefore, of placing a fort in each State 
will not recommend to us double and triple ap- 

ropriations, or a lavish waste of public money. 

he object and the effect are apparent. 

No one doubts, Mr. President, that, if you in- 
sist on finding out how much money can be spent, 
the military bureaus will send you projects that 
would absorb the revenues of the earth. Look, 
sir, at the monstrous sums which this report pro- 
oa to disburse for the Army and the Navy. 

cap ag millions for the former, and seventeen 
for the latter, making about one millions. Sir, 
such propositions are not to be listened to for a 
moment. What follows? According to the an- 
nunciation just made by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, these estimates are not 
large enough by one third or more. We should 
then have forts enough to employ one hundred 
thousand men in time of war, and how many in 
time of peace I know not, but an army at least 
to absorb like a sponge the earnings of the la- 
borer. 

Sir, let us abandon this lavish spirit, and return 
to the great cardinal virtues—economy in the ex- 
penditure of the public money ana reform of 
abuses. [ will not, for one, be tempted into a 
violation of these great principles, under the de- 
lusive cry of defense, defense. An honest, up- 
right, and just course of policy will seldom call 
for any defense. It is the noisy tone of bravado 
that demands defense, and generally makes it ne- 
cessary. Let us proceed upon the old and safe 
principles—deal justly, and cease to hunt for in- 
juries and to give provocation, and we shall have 

ew wrongs to redress. I have no objection to 
beginning new works where they are necessary, 
as I believe most of those in this bill are; but I 
cannot vote for these long and extravagant appro- 
priations. I have said that great forts are not 
necessary; and, in proof of this, that nothing ur- 
gent presses upon us. I do not recollect that any 
town, however poorly fortified, was ever entered 
by an enemy’s ship from the settlement of the 
country to this time, except in the war of the 
Revolution, when the British had in the outset 
possession of most of the important posts. And 
yet we were, in colonial times, involved in lo 
and bitter wars. These two hundred years o 
experience, when we were weak, ought to be 
worth something. ‘The history of them furnishes 
a striking contrast to the present day—a contrast 
humbling to our pride. The spirit of ware | 
that sustained a feeble community has vanished, 
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and, like tortoises, we are crawling into shells 
For one, sir, I have no distrust of the man! cour. 
age and patriotism of the people; they will, come 
what may, save the country from dishonor, un. 
less you teach them to rely for protection upon 
standing armies. 

I have another objection to the present plan of 
operations. The apology for anticipating the de. 
mands for future years, is to enable the engineers 
to make long contracts. This is the most unpro- 
pitious of all times to make long contracts; every. 
thing is run up to the highest price, and nothine 
could be more unwise than to make long contracts 
at the present value of labor and materials. To 
force works now, when there is no pressing 
emergency, would not only be a great waste of 
public money, but if extensive new works are 
commenced, then the United States becomes a 
bidder for labor and materials against other pub- 
lic works and improvements, as well as against 
individual operations; and, sir, it requires no 
sagacity to predict that the weaker party must 

ield. It has been said that no such effect can 

e produced, because millions upon millions are 
expending in New York, to rebuild the burnt 
district, and no such result has followed. Sir, I 
have before me evidence proving that this course 
has pressed so heavily on other portions of the 
country, as actually to suspend works under 
contract.” 

I have, as all know who Rave observed my 
public course, been the en advocate of 
the laboring class of the public. My most sin- 
cere desire, at all times, has been, that they should 
realize a just and liberal compensation for their 
work, for no other state of things can give a vig- 
orous prosperity to the country. These opin- 
ions remain unaltered. I am still under the firm 
belief that labor must be well paid, to make a 
happy and well-regulated community But how 
is labor best encouraged? How is it that em- 
ployers in this country can afford to pay higher 
wages than are paid for like services in Europe? 
One oe reason is this: public improvements 
here have been pushed forward to an extent un- 
exampled. The canal, for example, from Lake 
Erie to Albany, opens a line of water communi- 
cation thousands of miles in extent, and brings 
into action the resources of a vast country which 
before were dormant. A barrel of flour may prob- 
ably be delivered from the lakes at New York at 
less expense of transportation than a like transit 
of fifty miles over land in Germany. Here, then, 
labor acts with a power of production unknown 
in Euro It can make more grain, send into 
the market more of the fruits of its action in all 
ways, and hence it is justly entitled to more com- 
pensation. Such is the effect of all internal im- 

rovements, all faeilities of transportation, which 

ring products at less expense into. the market. 
Every line of railroad opens new resources, gives 
employment to new capital, and to labor invig- 
orated action, because it has more material at 
cheaper rates to work upon. How deeply in- 
terested, then, are all laborers in internal improve- 
ment! How anxious ought they to be to ad- 
vance them! With these views, I have felt a 
most anxious solicitude to prevent the public 
money from being lavished away on objects that 
will yield little lasting benefit to the public, when 
it may be distributed among the States, and be 
made instrumental in advancing the interests and 
ey of the people. Sure I am, if the States 
should have a little aid in this way, great lines 
of rapid and cheap communication would soon 
penetrate them, infusing fresh vigor into agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and all the multifarious ob- 
jects upon which labor acts. If you give toa 
man two acres of fertile land to cultivate, instead 
of one, it will be his fault if he does not “pate 
more and make his situation better. I must, 
therefore, be permitted to say that the interests 
of the people demand, imperiously demand, the 
distribution of the surplus in the Treasury, to 
expended for their benefit, instead of being lav- 
ished upon u measures of defense. 

Sir, in the course of this debate I ha 
the surplus heavily and bitterly denounced, 
People themectyes bave:tboea:baashly hi 

0 e ves have 
Oe as scrambling after the public money. The 
people scrambling after it; after their own prop- 
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erty! You took it from them, have no need of 
it, and now they call on you to return it. This 
js denominated scrambling! Sir, the people are 
not scrambling; but the scramble is here, in these 
, and re the pet banks, to keep the 
ple’s money from them, by devising new 
schemes of defending the country, and by making 
appropriations years 1n advance. The scramble 
is to keep what does not bong to you; and, sir, 
the public are not so blind as not to comprehend 
this. They understand to whom this money 
belongs, and will not be satisfied to have a few 
favored individuals enjoy the use of it. There 
must, sir, either be a surplus, or such a profligate 
and wasteful expenditure as has never been wit- 
nessed. This cannot be disguised. It must be 
met, and gentlemen must choose the alternative 
they mean to take. Qn this point I join issue 
with all who favor lavish schemes, to waste the 
public money under the guise of defending the 
country. It is to keep the money from the 
ople, to prevent their being benefited by it. It 
is declaring to them they cannot be trusted with 
their own property; but the Government, ay, the 
Government, as their guardians, must hold it, 
and waste it, to advance selfish schemes, and to 
enlarge its influence, by the all-subduing and 
corrupting power of eT: What stockholder 
of all these banks, when his property has been 
advanced from par to thirty per cent. advance by 
the public deposits, will not be silenced in his 
opposition to all abuses of power? Talk of cor- 
rupting the people, and their scrambling after the 
money! It is now employed in a more effectual 
way than to diffuse its benefits among the whole 
public. Its seductive power is now felt, for it 
works out certain conversion, and the question 
is, shall it > se this ee office, or shall 


anything in my public capacity here to distur 
the right in this species of property. 


manner to endanger its security. hile I say 


ht. 
"eke petitions which have been presented here 
do not ask any interference, or assert any power 
in Congress to interfere with slavery in the States. 
They are confined to slavery in this District. 
They complain of its existence here as a public 
evil, and ask the interposition of Congress to 
redress the grievance. ‘The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] has moved that the 
titions be not received. The Senator from 
ennsylvania [Mr. Bucnanan] proposes that the 
prayer of the petitions be at once rejected. 

Sir, I cannot agree to either of these motions. 
They differ, to be sure, in point of form, but the 
effect of both, it appears to me, is substantially 
the same. The first in order, the one now be- 
fore the Senate, denies, in terms, the right to 
petition at all on the subject. The other, it is 
true, does not, in form, deny the right; but while 
it professes to admit the right, it proposes to re- 
ject the prayer of the petitions immediately, with- 
out a hearing, and without consideration. They 
are both essentially preliminary motions, pre- 
cluding alike the usual! reference and examination 
into the merits of the petitions; and, in my judg- 
ment, the both, in effect, abridge the right secured 
by the Constitution; or, more properly speaking, 
the right recognized by the Constitution as a pre- 
existing right; a right original and inherent in 
the people. If we can make no law abridging 
the right to petition, we surely can neither right- 


the people have-it? Let this be the issue; let the || fully refuse to receive a petition, nor reject it 
people understand that this is the reason for || imstanter on its reception, without a hearing, 
Fouble and triple appropriations in advance, and || without any inquiry into the subject matter. _ 

for preventing the distribution under the land The distinction between rejecting the petition 


bill 

Our true policy is to return to the old and safe 
course of policy. Give up the double and triple 
appropriations. Keep the expenditures on a 
reasonable footing, and let the people have the 
benefit of the great balance which will remain. 
It is theirs, and they know how to spend it; and 
allow me to say they will see and understand 
where the scramble is. 


and rejecting the prayer of the petition, immedi- 
ately on its being received, which is the motion 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, is 
too refined and abstract, in my apprehension, for 
a subject of such common and universal interest 
to the people as the privilege and right to peti- 
tion. The distinction, I must repeat, is, to my 
mind, unimportant, and exists rather in form 
than in substance. The character of the motion 
is not altered or at all varied by the circumstance 
that the motion admits of discussion. Discus- 
sion may be had on almost any and every pre- 
liminary motion. Discussion, free and liberal 
discussion, has been had on the motion not to 
receive. That motion is still pending; and if 
discussion is all that is to be looked to, every ob- 
ject has been attained, and gentlemen may as 
well vote for that motion at once. The disposi- 
tion proposed to be given to the petition, after it 
shall be received, is equally summary, denying, 
as it does, investigation and consideration in the 
accustomed forms of proceeding; and though it 
may be a formal and technical compliance with 
the Constitution, it is, after all, to every practi- 
cal and essential purpose, equivalent to a rejec- 
tion of the petition itself. tf we are bound to 
receive, we are bound to hear and consider; and 
an abrupt and premature rejection of the prayer 
of the petition, if not a denial of the right to pe- 
tition, is a denial of everything belonging to the 
right which is of any importance. 

hen petitions are decorous in their language, 
and contain nothing which can be justly deemed 





SLAVERY IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


REMARKS OF HON. S. PRENTISS, 


OF VERMONT, 
In Senate, March 1, 1836, 


On the question of reception of a Petition from the Society 
of Friends, praying for the abolition of Slavery in the 
District of Columbia. : 


Mr. PRENTISS said: 

Mr. Present: I am unwilling that the vote 
which I shall feel myself obliged to give upon 
this question should be liable, from silence on 
my part, to any misconception. In all my pub- 
lic acts, and on this occasion in particular, | am 
desirous that the grounds upon which I proceed 
should be distinctly known, so that no misappre- 
hension may exist, with respect to my conduct 
or my motives, here or elsewhere. I cannot 
pee my assent to some of the doctrines which 
ave been advanced in this debate, and I wish to 


say just enough to prevent the possibility of any || intentionally offensive; when they come from 
inference that I acquiesce in them. ns competent to petition, and treat of sub- 

Sir, the abolition of sla in the District of || jects upon which it is competent for Congress to 
Columbia is a question, in all its aspects and re- || act, I hold that we are bound to receive them, and 
lations, of interest and delicacy. It is a || give them arespectful consideration. No petition, 


question which I have had no disposition to agi- || in my opinion, ought to be rejected, or can con- 


tate, ne at this time; and at no time would || stitutionally be rejected and refused a hearing, on 
I interfere, in the slightest manner, with slavery || account of the nature of the subject of which it 
48 it exists in some of the States. In my public || treats, unless the subject be obviously and unques- 
character, I look upon slavery in the States only || tionably beyond the constitutional power of Con- 
as the Constitution of the United States looks pes With this limitation of the right it be- 
u it—as a State i ion, ing under ongs, and must, from the nature of the 

laws, and subject only to State authority. || right, necessarily belong, exclusively to the peti- 
I know it only as it is known to the Constitution, || tioners themselves to j of the subject-matter. 
and would not treat it otherwise than the Consti- || If Congress can discriminate between subjects, 
tution treats it. 1 would leave it where the Con- || and say that upon some a ae may 
stitution has left it, disclaiming all power in Con- |i be received, but upon others they not be re- 


gress over it; and I would neither do nor “~ | 


or in any | 











ceived, what, I ask, becomes of the right to peti- 
tion? What is the right worth? It will be in 
vain, sir, that we acknowledge the 


right, if we 
|| thus limit its extent, if we thus control its exer- 
this, sir, in reference to slavery in the States, I | 
am bound, in candor and frankness, to say that | 


I regard slavery in this District ina very different || 
t 


cise. 

These preliminary motions (for I can call them 
nothing aoe) go directly, it appears to me, to im- 
| pair, to narrow, and abridge the right. If we 
|| really mean that the right shall be enjoyed in its 
|| just, its legitimate extent, we shall forbear to em- - 
|| barrass it, to render it nugatory, by questions of 
|| this sort. Weshall rather treat the petitions, as 
| I think we are bound to treat them, and as they 
|, have always heretofore been treated, according 

| to the ordinary rules and usages of parliamentary 
| bodies in such cases. 
| I regret exceedingly the harsh expressions 
| which gentlemen have thought fit to apply to the 
| petitioners. They have been denounced as incen- 
| diaries; they have been charged with criminal, 
| with treasonable intentions; with intentions to 
| excite a servile war, and subject the whole south- 
/ern country to pillage, havoc, and devastation. 
| Sir, we are apt to fall into the very common error 
of supposing that all who differ from us, espe- 
| cially on subjects of an interesting and exciting 
nature, do so from unworthy motives, and not 
| from honestconviction. With some of the persons 
| who have signed petitions on this subject I am 
well acquainted. I know them to be intelligent, 
| patriotic, en respectable. Their propositions 
may be strongly stated; their argument may be 
bold; their illustrations may not be suited to the 
taste or the judgment of those whose opinions 
they oppose; but that all, the whole combined, 
proceeds from a consciousness, on their part, of 
doing and saying what is right, I neither have 
nor can entertain any doubt. 

With me, sir, it does not admit of a question 
that the petitioners believe, sincerely believe, 
what they profess to think, that the honor of the 
country, the prosperity of the country, the best 
and highest interests of liberty and humanity, 
are involved in this question. If they are wron 
in their opinions, or express them with too muc 
boldness and independence, the fault, if it be 
one, is to be found tn the institutions of the coun- 
try; in the civil and political principles of the 
country; in the education of the country. It is 
from these sources that the petitioners have im- 
bibed their opinions, as well as the spirit which 
prompts them to express them with manly free- 
| dom; and, sir, you cannot by any law you can 
make, or by any vote which may be here given, 
repress or restrain the free expression of their 
opinions, any more than you can stop or check, 
by legal enactment, or legal coercion, the course 
and current of their thoughts. It would be un- 
wise to attempt to do so. We should rather 
treat them as they have hitherto been treated. 
We should resort to no extraordinary measures. 
We should observe the ordinary rules and usages 
of this body, and permit the petitions, as usual, 
to go toa committee. This is not only the just 
constitutional course, but the course, in my opin- 
ion, enjoined upon us by every consideration of 
policy, as well as of duty. 

Sir, upon the constitutional question whether 
Congress has the power to abolish slavery in 
this District, we had, some days ago, a very com- 
pact, luminous, and intelligible argument from 
the Senator from Virginia; and from the known 
ability and habits of close and thorough research 
of the Senator, we have a right to presume, and 
indeed must presume, that every consideration 
was presented in support of his doctrine of which 
the subject is susceptible. Although the lucid 
simplicity, the exact and eloquent brevity of his 
style reasuning, interested and charmed me 
much, the Senator must pardon me if I say that 
his argument failed to convince me. A 

Two propositions were relied upon as the prin- 
cipal basis of the argument. It was insisted, 
first, that the act of cession of Virginia expreusly 
interdicted the exercise of the power by Congress. 

The act, after ceding the territory, and relin- 
quishing to the United ** absolute right and 
exclusive jurisdiction over it,’’ provides ‘‘ that 
nothing an pee shall ee to 
vest in ni tates any right ropert 
in the soil, or to affect the rights of indiviteale 
therein, otherwise than the same shall or may be 














States.”’ . . : 

This clause, which was evidently inserted in 
the act from abundant caution, was intended to 
define and ascertain, with more exact precision, | 
the subject matter of the grant, and to preclude, | 
by express negative words, the ibility of its 
being construed to transfer any right or interest 
in the soii itself. This is not only the grammat- 
ical reading, but the natural and ata sense of the 
clause; and, giving to it ite utmost import and 
extent, it is manifest that it imposes no limitation | 
or restriction whatever upon the legislation of 
Congress. 

It was further insisted that, independent of the 
proviso in the act of cession, Congress did not 
possess, and could not exercise, the power in 
question, It was said that neither the Legislature | 
of Viegas nor that of Maryland had any power | 
to abolish the right of property, and, that they | 
could not grant or transfer to Congress a, power 





which they did not themselves possess. 
Sir, the competency of the Legislatures of Vir- 
gate. se Maryland to cede the territory, and re- 
inguish to the United States full and absolute 
jurisdiction over it, is not, and, 1 presume, will 
not, be denied; and it appears from the act of 
Virginia that jurisdiction was surrendered to the 
United States, to be held and exercised ‘‘ pursu- 
ant,’’ as the act expresses it, ‘to the eighth section 
of the first article of the Constitution of the United 
States.’’ That section, it will be seen, confers 
upon Congress ‘‘ exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever’’ over the territory.. When the juris- 
diction of Vor and Maryland ceased, the 
jurisdiction of the United States commenced; and 
the question, whether Congress can abolish sla- 
very in this District, depends, not upon any 
powers granted to it by the Legislatures of Vir- 

inia and Maryland, for they could grant none, 

ut upon the powers given to it by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The Constitution, as we have already seen, 
gives to Congress ‘‘ exclusive legislation in all | 
cases whatsoever” over the District—powers as 
large and extensive as could well be conferred, 
a probably as fulland absolute as belong to the 
Legislatures of any of the States. Congress, 
then, in its local legislation for this District, must 
have at least as ample power over slavery within 
its limits as any Legislature possesses, or can 
exercise, over slavery in any of the States. 

Sir, I hold, and I suppose it will not be denied, 
that the law of the land is the foundation of all 
rights of property. They exist only by and un- 
der the law, and cannot exist inde ent of it. 
They may. be said to owe their origin and exist- 
ence to the Legislature. This is literally and pe- 
culiarly the case with respect to the right of prop- 
erty in slaves, No such right, it is well known, 
is recognized, or even tolerated by the common 
law. itis true that, a century and a half ago, 
- the court of common pleas in England adjudged 
that trover would lie for a negro boy, ‘* because,”’ 
said the court, ‘‘ they were heathens, and.therefore.a 
man might have property in them;’’ but in a subse- 

uent case,a few years afterwards, in the King’s 
neh, it was determined by the whole court that 
trover would not lie for a negro any more than for 
any other man, “ for, by the common law,”’ said 
Lord Holt, ‘‘ no man can have a property in an- 
other,’’ 

In all the States where slavery exists, the right 
of property in slaves must be derived from posi- 
tive enactments. of the Legislature; and in this 
District, | take it, that, independent of legisla- 
tion, either original on the part of Congress, or 
adopted by it, the right does not, and would not, 
existatall, But it is probably not very material, 
as to the power of the Legislature over it, whether 
the right is derived from acts of positive legisla- 
tion or from the common law. 

I have said, sir, thatall rights of property owe 
their origin and existence either to statate or 
common law; and I say further, that it cannot be 
maintained that the Legislature; as a law-maker 
has no power whatever over the righte of prop- 
erty. The proposition certainly is not true ina, 
general and unqualified sense, The clause in the: 
constitutions of the States and of the United 
States which provides that private property shall, 
not be taken for public use without compensa- 





|| whatsoever’’ over the District, has authority to 





in the Legislature over it. If a law is made by 
which a person is deprived of the right to certain 
property taken for public use, it is by virtue of 
such law that the property ceases to be his; and 
though the law provides a compensation, the 
right of property is not the less taken away 
against the will of the a 

The truth is, the rights of property are subject 
to legislative action and interference,except where 
such action or interference is prohibited or ne- 
strained by constitutional provisions. So far as 
restrictions are imposed upon it by the Constita- 
tion, the power of the Legislature is qualified and 
limited. It is admitted that a right or interest in 
property once actually vested by law cannot be 
taken away by the Legislature, except when | 
taken for public use, and then only on making 
compensation. This is made a fundamental prin-’| 
ciple in the organic systems of this country; and | 
without it, law, to use the language of another, 
would be tyranny, and government would be 2 
pression. The Soustinntion, regarding the right 
of property as one of the most important of rights, 
— the protection and security of it as one of | 
the chief objects of government, declares that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law. This process is 
a judicial process, and of course can emanate 
only from the judiciary. Besides, no person can 
be Senteed of a legal right, unless he has for- 
feited such right. The forfeiture can be ascer- 
tained and declared only by a judicial tribunal. 
The adjudication is in its nature a judicial act, 
which cannot be performed any more than the 

rocess already mentioned can be issued by the 
gislature; because, according to the theory and 
rovisions of the Constitution, one branch of the 
overnment cannot exercise powers properly 
belonging to another. 

But although a present vested right cannot be 
taken away by a direct act of legislation, except 
for the purpose and on the terms which have 
been stated, the Legislature may, and constantly 
does, exercise a power over property in many 
ways, without being supposed at all to inter- 
fere with or disturb the principle of vested inter- 
ests. Notto mention statutes of limitations, and 
various other legislative acts which operate upon 
the rights of property, it regulates and controls 
the transmission of p ae by descent, and the 
disposition of it by wil. t can alter, modify, 
an cane the law in these particulars as it 

leases. It can say who shall be admitted as 
seirs, and what shall be the rule of distribution 
and division among them; or it can declare that 
property shall not pass at all by descent, but 
shall, in all cases, escheat to the State. This 
may seem a strong, and, perhaps, a bold propo- 
sition. Such a law would, indeed, be very im- 
politic and unjust in reference to most species of 
property; but, if general and prospective in its 
operation, it wiet 36 difficult to raise any valid 
objection to it on the ground of constitutional 
power. The question of policy, of right, and 
justice, is one thing the question of constitu- 
tional power is another. ho, I ask, would be 
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previding that no one shall take, by inheritance, 
any right of property in slaves? Or bya law 
that all children born of slaves after a certain 
period shall be free? Such enactments would 
touch no rights, actual and vested, but rights, if 
they can be called such, resting in expectancy 
merely; rights purely potential in their nature 
and character. It may be added that, though a 
repeal of the existing laws on the subject of sla- 
very in this District might not affect any actual 
subsisting right, it is obvious that no property 
could be thereafter acquired in any person not 
living, or held in service in the District, at the 
time of such ‘ 

But I go further, sir. If Congress, under the 
clause giving it ‘* exclusive legislation in all cases 


impese taxes, and provide how they shall be 
raised, for local and municipal purposes, I do not. 
see why it has not the r, by means of tax- 
ation, to effect the abolition of slavery here. I 
say nothing of the right or justice of ing the 


power, and of its capacity to be used to accom 
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tion, certainly implies the existence of a power 





deprived of any actual vested interest by a law |: 


power for such a purpose. L speak only of the) 


Ho. or Reps, 4 


ish such anend. But, however this may be, | 

ld that Congress, if the public interest and we. 
fare require it, may directly, and atonce, eman- 
cipate the slaves, on making a just commnensation 
to the owners, ‘The clause in the Conatitution 
which regulates-the taking of private property 
for public use, is not, in my opinion, resiricted 
to such property merely as may be converted 
and applied to the actual use and emolument of 
the public. IL think the word use, in the Consii- 
tution is to be understood in a liberal sense, ag 
equivalent to purpose or benefit; and that whatever 
is taken for public purpeses, or for the public ben- 
efit, is taken for public use, within the meaning 
of the Constitution, 

These, sir, are my doctrines upon this very 
interesting and important subject. I have stated 
them briefly but frankly; giving a glimpse rather 
than a view of the reasons by which they may 
be sustained. I have felt it incumbent upon me 
to say something, and I could not, in the proper 
discharge of my duty, here, well say less. 

I have not been able to persuade myself that it 
would subserve the cause of truth and justice, 
contribute at all to the peace of the country, or 
serve, in any degree, to strengthen the union of 
these States, to withhold the expression of our 
real opinions upon this question. The people 
should not be blinded upon this subject any more 
than upon any other. Since it is agitated, it is 
due to the country, it is due both to the North 
and to the South, to state explicity the views we 
entertain upon this most important matter. To 
know that Congress has the power to abolish 
slavery in this District, need not, and will not, 
produce alarm or apprebension in any quarter of 
the Union. The people everywhere must feel 
assured, and ought to rest satisfied, that this 
power, like all other powers undgr the Constitu- 
tion, will be exercised with becoming wisdom 
and discretion; with a just regard to the interests, 
not only of this District, but to the whole coun- 
try. They ought to know, and must know, that 
when policy, expediency, and justice concur in 
the measure, when it ean be adopted with safety 
to the Union and security to all, then, and then 
only, will the power be exercised; and that, when 
exercised, it will be in such a manner as shall 
neither disturb the public tranquillity nor violate 
the sanctity of private rights. 

Sir, Lthink the time must come, and will come, 
when slavery will cease to exist in this District. 
The opinion of all Christendom, the opinion of 
the civilized world, is becoming uniform and set- 
tled on the general subjeet of slavery. Its influ- 
ence must be felt. _ It cannot always be resisted; 
and the time will come when southern men will 
cease their opposition to a measure to which they 
now feel, and I have no doubt sincerely feel, that 
they cannot yield their assent without danger, 
great and imminent danger, to the social relations 
and established institutions of the States in which 
they live. 











TREATY WITH MEXICO. 


REMARKS OF HON. C. CUSHING, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In true Hovss or Representarives, 
May 1, 1836, 
On the Bil} to carry into effeet the Treaty of Limits with 
Mexico, 

Mr. CUSHING said the difficulties started by 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,] and 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Perron] 
were, im his view of the subject before the com- 
mittee, premature, and altogether unseasonable. 
The bill reported b aaieerinntiechcame, 

irs pr to ouse a very simple ques- 
tion of Pblie faith. To saan d the w 
case, it Sets Seen aE oe oe 
jections interposed in. e on 
heads to look into the treaties and the legialatian, 
tto fix and define the south- 
ancient controversy on this point 
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= avekii 1819, and commonly called the Florida 
pisos United States entered into the follow- 


ing stipulation: 

« The b’ undary line between the two countries west of 
the Missis#ippi shall begin on the Gulf of Mezico, at the 
mouth of the river Sabine, in the sea, continuing north 
the western bank of that river, to the eee degree of 
latitude; thence, by a line due north, to degree of lati- 
tude where it strikes the Rio Roxo of Natchitoches, or Red 
river; then following the course of the Rio Roxo westward 
to the degree of longitude 100° west from London, and 93° 
from Washington ; then, crossing the said Red river, and 
running thence by adine due north, to the river Arkansas ; 
thence, following the course of the southern bend of the 
Arkansas, to its source, in latitude 42° north ; and thence, 
by that paraltel of latitude, to the South sea; the whole 
being as laid down in Melish’s map of the United States, 
7 ae at Philadelphia, improved to the Ist of January, 
1818. 

Then follows a renunciation on the part of the 
United States of all their rights, claims, and pre- 
tensions to any territories lying west and south 
of the above described tine. 

In the fourth article of the treaty there is the 
following stipulation: 

«To fix this line with more precision, and to place the 
land-niarks which shall designate exactly the limits of both 
pation, each of the contracting parties shall appoint a com- 
.masioner and surveyor, who shall meet before the term- 
ination of one year from the date of the ratification of this 
treaty, at Natchitoches, on the Red river, and proceed to 
run and mark the said line from the mouth of the Sabine to 
the Red river, and from the Red river to the river Arkansas, 
in conformity to what is above agreed upon and stipulated, 
and the line of latitude 42°, to the South sea. They shall 
make out plans, and keep journals of their proceedings, and 
the result agreed upon by them shall be considered as part 
of this treaty, and shall have the same force as if it were 
inserted therein.”? 

To carry into execution this treaty, an act was 
passed on the 3d of March, 1821, the third sec- 
tion of which provides for the appointment of a 
commissioner and surveyor, ‘‘ for the purpose 
stipulated in the fourth article of said treaty.” 

Owing to the progress of the revolutionary war 
waging in Spain, this treaty remained without ex- 
ecution, so far as regarded the question of limits, 
until after the United States had acknowledged 
the independence of the Mexican Republic. The 
Mexican Republic succeeded, as a matter of 
course, to the rights and the obligations, in this 
respect, possessed by and due toSpain. And to 
remove all doubt on the subject, there was con- 
cluded, on the 12th of January, 1828, a treaty of 
limits between the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States, continued by an ad- 
ditional article concluded on the 5th of April, 
1831, recognizing the boundary line of the two 
Republics, and the mode of settling it by com- 
missioners, in the precise words of the treaty of 
1819. In pursuance of which, an act was passed 
on the 3d of July, 1832, repeating, in substance, 
the provisions of the expired act of the 3d of 
March, 1821. 

These treaties, for causes which do not dis- 
tinetly appear, still remaining without execution, 
another additional article to the treaty of limits 
was concluded on the 3d of April, 1835, which, 
briefly referring to the treaty of 1828, stipulates 
once more for the appointment of a commissioner 
and surveyor within one year from the exchange 
of ratifications. 

The bill before the committee was — in 
the Senate, and is now reported to the House, in 
conformity with a very recent message of the 
President recommending that the ne legis- 
lative provision may be made for the “faithful 
we. of the treaty on the part of the United 

tes. 
_ Such are the facts 
is called to act. 

Now, in the first , the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wise] alleges that doubt exists 
conce the true boundary between the United 
States and the Mexican Republic, especially as 
to what is the river Sabine, spoken of in the 
treaty of limits; and he inquires whether this 
point is to be settled by the commissioners, or 
whetheritadmits of the in ion of the United 

tes. Mr. C. said the solution of this difficulty 


of the treaty. A geo- 


upon which the committee 
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run; and the result agreed upon by them is to be 
considered as part of the treaty. If they agree, 
the faith of the nation is pledged to the mainte- 
nance of the boundary so ascertained, and there 
is nothing left for the United States to do in the 
matter; oe for Congress. If they do not 
agree, then, indeed, there must be further nego- 
tiation between the two Republics. But we are 
not to anticipate any guch issue. We cannot 
deal with it in advance. When it comes, then it 
will be time enough to determine what course the 
United States ought to pursue. 


Next, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pey- || 


'SPEECH OF HON. LEVI LINCOLN, 


Ton] calls upon us to delay this bill, in order to 
run the line in conjunction with the new State of 
Texas. To this Mr. C. replied, that the United 
States were bound by solemn treaties, deliberate- 
ly contracted with the Mexican States, which 
treaties defined and established the boundary 
between the two Republics. Our obligations 
towards the Mexican States, in this matter, are 
no wise changed by the fact of a civil war exist- 
ing in Texas. It is the duty of the United States 
to continue neutral in this controversy. We are 
pledged to this by every consideration of honor 
and public faith. The declaration of independ- 
ence issued by the insurgent inhabitants of Texas 
does not absolve us from our engagements to 
Mexico. Repeatedly, since the Texans took up 
arms, the United States, as it was their duty to 
do, have avowed and proclaimed their determina- 
tion to observe a studied neutrality, taking no 
part either for Texas or Mexico. The ratifica- 
tions of this very additional article were but re- 
cently exchanged. It is little more than a week 
since the President asked of Congress to enact 
the law now before us, in execution of the treaty 
of limits. And in the documents from the Ex- 
ecutive on the subject of our relations with Mex- 
ico, just communicated to the House, —— 

the correspondence between Mr. Forsyth an 
Mr. Gorostiza, the new Mexican Minister, and 
the instructions given to the civil and military 
officers of the United States in regard to the war 
in Texas, there is continual declaration of the 
duiy and the intent of the United States to remain 
wholly neutral, and to cause their neutrality to 
be respected. The readiness to run this bound- 
ary line is one of the particulars in which the 
President has signified his wish to indicate the 
neutral purposes and the good faith of the United 
States. Has the Mexican Republic ceased to 
exist? Does the revolt of one of her provinces 
absolve us from our treaties with her? Clearly 
not. And it is preposterous to imagine that the 
United States will seek to conspire with Mexico 
to run this line fraudulently, to the injury of 
Texas. There is no danger of error on that side. 
And if the Texans achieve their independence, 
they will succeed to all the rights of the Mexican 
Republic, in the matter of her northeastern fron- 
tier, precisely as Mexico succeeded, in this iden- 
tical case, to the rights of Spain. This is a prin- 
ciple of international law, too well settled to ad- 
mit of dispute. The honor of the United States 
requires that they should pass this law, in execu- 
tion of the treaty of limits, and in obedience to 
its conditions; and if, meantime, Texas should 
become independent, either in fact or by express 
recognition, that possible state of things can be 
met when it arrives, without the United States 
having subjected their faith to question by Mex- 
ico, or any other foreign Power, as they would 
do in refusing to comply with the stipulations of 
the treaty. : 2 
Mr. C. deprecated the untimely and pret 
agitation of the all-important subject of the future 
destinies of Texas. He was aware that the ac- 
knowledgment of its independence, or the annex- 
ation of it to the United States, was a spaneenies 
not to say probable question, which this Con- 
gress, and at the present session, might be called 
upon to determine, Perhaps at this very moment 
revolutionized inhabitants of Texas may have 
rendered themselves independent in fact by a con- 
clusive triumph. But of this we have no certain 
knowledge. And it does not become us to decide 
now, in this incidental way, what we will do. in 
the possible future eyent, and in reference to a 
int of such vanmnpeenaes to the United ~— 

t is a question replete with consequences, 

of principle and of policy, enduring to the end of 
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time. No question has arisen so momentous to 
the whole 


nited States, and to every part of it, 
since the period of the cession of Louisiana. Give . 
us time to think of it, to weigh it deliberately in 
all its bearings, and with a full kno 


| facts, instead of embarrassing the ordinary legi 
| lation of the House, by rashly plungi 
| controversy, with premature and idle haste, un- 
| becoming statesmen or men of business, and in 
| violation of the good faith of the United States. 


into 


PROCEEDS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
May 10, 1836, 


| On the motion to commit the bill to distribute the proceeds 


of the Public Lands. 
Mr. LINCOLN said: 
Mr. Speaker: The several pro 
mitted to the consideration of the 
have respect to the dis 


itions sub- 
ouse, which 
sition to be given to the 


| bill from the Senate, for the distribution of the 


proceeds of the public lands, demand somewhat 
more than ordinary attention. The subject-mat- 
ter which they involve is deeply interesting to the 
— and to the States of this Union. Mycol- 
eague, who has preceded me, [Mr. ee 
has very properly adverted to the resolutions 0 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, presented here 
the present session, instructing her Senators and 
requesting her Representatives to advocate the 
principles of the bill upon yourtable. It needed 
| not, sir, this authority from a source at all times 
| entitled to my highest respect to secure my hum- 
ble efforts in support of the object of that bill, 
inasmuch as a dictate of duty and the most ob- 
vious perception of right seem to me to require 
the measure. In whatever I may now say, I 
therefore no less fulfill my own sense of personal 





obligation, than cheeffully obey the voice of those 
who have thought proper specially to declare the 
interests of the State in the matter. 

The question immediately before the House I 
understand to be one of reference only, with a 
view to give direction to the ultimate action of 
this body upon the merits of the bill. Iam fully 
aware that, upon this preliminary movement, it 
is not competent to discuss the provisions of the 
bill itself. But it is not to be unheeded that the 
| decision which shall be had upon the various 

motions which have been successively submitted 
| may have an important bearing upon the dispo- 
sition of the principal measure. Various propo- 
sitions are before the House. One gentleman 
moves to send the bill to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands; another to give it to the Committee 
of Ways and Means; and the thitd to;commit it 





| to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
| the Union. Has itbeen prea my Bey ov te that, 
| however the reference shall, in instance, 
| be made, it will and must come to the same point 
| at last? This bill must be discussed in Commit- 
| tee of the Whole, if it is to be considered upon 
| its merits atall. Is mepoth ~y so? The biil 
| poses an opregtaiens a large appropriation, 
sed that of the millions of surplus ren one of 
the great sources of national revenue. It no less 
— of the character of an appropriation 
ill, because cn to be for the purpose of 
| distribution. The distribution of the revenue, 
| by an act taking it from the Treasury, is in itself 
| an appropriation of it, and the object of the bill 
upon the table is but to direct that appropriation 
to the use of the States. Whatever, therefore, 
might be the report of either of the standing 
committees to which it is D to be sent, 
the House, by one of its invariable rules, never 
de from, must go into Committee of the 
upon that report, unless, indeed, it shall 
refuse to consider the bill; in other words, shall 
reject it without consideration. If I am wrong in 
this view of the order of business, under the 
rules and practice of the House, I beg to be cor- 
rected by the Chair, or the experience of the 
oldest members on this floor, __ 
ing, —_ that a bill which 
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wery character, at an earlier or later stage of its 
rogress, come into a Committee of the Whole 
a what are the reasons for sending it inter- 
mediately to either of the standing committecs? 
The gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Carr,] who 
moved its reference to the Committee on Public 
Lands, assigned no special inducement to give it 
that destination. It surely does not fall within 
the appropriate and specified duties of that com- 
mittee to inquire into the disposition which shall 
be made of the revenues of the country, from 
whatever sources derived, whether from the sales 
of the public lands, rather than imposts and 
duties upon the commerce of the nation. The 
condition of the public domain; the proper mode 
of its management and disposition; its value to 
the Government and the people, either as a means 
of national wealth in its productiveness to the 
Treasury, or as conducive to the strength and 
power of the country, in its capacity to sustain 
an extended, virtuous, and free population, and 
the subjects legitimately within the province of 
that committee, and such hitherto have been 
regarded as the limits of their jurisdiction. As 
an humble member of the committee, I would not 
be considered as disclaiming the custody of any 
matter which the House — commit to its 
= I trust I feel as high respect for the 
intelligence, industry, and capacity of my hon- 
orable associates, as any gentleman on this floor. 
I suggest no distrust of the ability and fidelity 
with which they would apply themselves to any 
delegated trust; and I trust it will be considered 
in nowise inconsistent with a sentiment of the 
truest personal regard towards them, that I now 
object to any supposed peculiar qualification 
sehieh they possess for the investigation of the 
recise matter proposed by the gentleman from 
ladines to be referred to their consideration. 
Does any honorable member of this House look 
to the Committee on Public Lands for instruction 
on a question of the distribution of the surplus 
revenue? What means of information do this 
committee enjoy which are not common to every 
one within the sound of my voice? Wherefore, 
I again ask, make this reference? What con- 
nection have the public lands, their management, 
the graduation of the prices of these lands, or 
the surrender of them to the States in which they 
lie, or any other proposed immediate or pros- 
pective measure in relation to the public domain, 
with the appropriation of money from the Treas- 
ury? The reference in the bill to the lands is but 
to one of the sources of supply; and for the pur- 
pose only of determining the quantum of surplus 
roper to be set apart for distribution. Can the 
Lensuahis chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, or either or all of his associates be better 
advised of this than any other committee of the 
House? Sir, the question involved in the bill 
has nothing to do with the duties of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. It is not within the 
province of their inquiry, and would, most inap- 
propriately, be referred to their cognizance. 
he gentleman from New York (Mr. Giatiet] 
seems to admit the correctness of this view of the 
subject, and, in submitting his motion to refer the 
bill to the Committee of Ways and Means, urges 
the consideration that the proposed distribution 
has relation to the revenue of the country, and 
should therefore receive the primary examination 
of those who are especially charged with the duty 
of inquiring into its necessary appropriations. 
This position might be tenable if the inquiry was 
at all essential to the determination of the fact 
that, after every appropriation required for the 
ordinary or extraordinary expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, a surplus than the bill proposes to 
distribute, would still remain. Sir, I insist, with 
the honorable gentleman from New York before 
me, [Mr. Granoer,} who has just resumed his 
seat, that, on this point, there can be neither 
doubt nor honest difference of opinion in this 
House. Let the appropriations be as liberal as 


those most lavish of the public treasure may dare || 


to vote them; let every bill now on — ie be 
passed, and every proposition which any gentle- 
man has yet seriously made be sustained, still, sir, 
I pledge myself the close of the session will leave 
a large surplus undisposed of, and thereafter fur- 
ther greatly to accumulate, except by the inter- 
vention of ibe operation of the bill under consid- 


it for no legitimate uses. 





eration, or the application of some other principle 
of distribution. No one can be hardy enough to 
deny this. There exists at this very momenta 
balance of more than thirty millions of dollars on 
the books of the Treasury; and what intelligent 
and responsible Representative of the people will 
venture to say that this vast sum, together with 
the accruing revenue, can be absorbed by the oc- 
easions of the country? The revenue of the cur- 
rent year is estimated by the Department greatly 
to exceed the expenditures, and the excess, at the 
end of the year will be still larger in the Treasury. 
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; 
| year following the next, there is little probabilit 
| receipts from customs and lands will Be eet Syn on 


| an of the Government without an addition to the 

| With suck sentiments from the mouth of the 

| chairman of the Committee of Waysand Means 
’ 


| is itto hinshould becommitted the fate of the bill 
for the distribution of the proceeds of the sales 
| of the public lands? ‘What, sir, ail the surplus in 
the Treasury on the 1st of January next required to 
| discharge the actual liabilities of the Treasury, and 
_ inadequate even to indispensable measures of defense ! 


a A net ethene ee 


Can it be necessary, then, to send this bill to the |! “And the whole revenue from customs and lands in. 


Committee of Ways and Means for a report of 
facts already known to every member of this 
House? Have we not the reports of the Secre- 
tary showing the state of the Treasury before 
us? Are not the appropriation bills upon our 
desks? And allowing some millions for accidents 
and contingencies for repressing Indian hostilities, 
and the glory of our armsin military expeditions, 
and, moreover, for the policy of party in the grati- 
fication of a new born zeal for national defenses, 
who does not see that, after all, there is still enough 
to satisfy the provisions of this bill, and to spare? 
Mr. Speaker, the country is neither to be deluded 
nor abused in this matter. 
and is daily augmenting. The Government want 
If it is not to be dis- 
tributed by law, it will be retained for party pur- 
poses, to be used in the conflict for the Presidency; 
to be paid to the parasites of power; in one word, 
to be pledged to the succession! 

But there is another and more decisive objection 
to the adoption of the proposition of the gentle- 
man from New York, to refer this bill to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. That committee 
| have already prejudged the matter, What chance, 
| think you, would there be of a favorable report 
(if any report there should be) to the adoption of 
| the principle of the bill from this quarter? Sir, 
I will not arraign the motives or the judgment of 
the members of that committee, but I object to 
them as fair and impartial judges of the expe- 
diency or policy of the passage of this bill. 
Neither do they constitute a fit inquest for the pur- 
pose of presenting factsand considerations proper 
for the information of this House. They have 
already declared their opinion that there is to be 
no surplus in the Treasury for distribution, and 





expenditure which have been suggested, it is 


aS aS 


| 
; 


| 


I think it manifest, from the monstrous projects 


their intention that there shall be nothing upon 
which the bills may operate. The language of 
the honorable chairman, (Mr. CamBre.ene,|who 
is notonly the able and accomplished official organ 
of the committee, but a leading and most influ- 
ential member of the Administration party on 
this floor and before the nation, in aspeech a few 
days since, seemed to have anticipated the present 
occasion to the House for a knowledge of his 
sentiments on this subject. I pray leave to refer 
to the expression of his opinions in a report of 
that speech published in the official paper, which 
has been pas into my hands since the commence- 
ment of the present debate: 

**T am not willing to go with gentlemen fora distribution 
of any portions of our surplus revenue.’’ ‘ That there is, 
and probably will continue to be, a surplus which may not 
be required fora short time to come, cannot be denied ; but 
it is equally certain that we have not only great and indis- 
pensable objects to apply it to, but that we are approaching 
a crisis in our financial affairs for which we ought now to 
prepare.”’ 

Again: 

*T do not believe in the continuance of an overflowing 
Treasury. If may be deceived, but I donot believe that the 
revenue, under the compromise uct, and the receipts from 
the public lands, will be permanently sufficient to pay the 
expenses of the Government.” 

In a course of elaborate argument, and by vari- 
our extraordinary assumptions and declarations, 
the honorabie gentleman proceeds to maintain his 
position that the existing surplus was merel 
casual and temporary, and that the condition 
thecountry in reference to its fizances, and present 
and future probable occasions, woul not justif. 
its distribution; and he concludes that part of his 
argument with the emphatic and, I must say, 
most startling assertion that, 

“ Whatever may be the surplus on the Ist of Janu 
next, it will all be required to discharge the actual 
ities of the Treasury, and to provide even for a small por- 
tion of indispensable measures of defense ; and, as to the 





The surplus exists, || 





ee 


sufficient for the wants of the Government without an 
| addition to the taiff! Are our dangers so 
| or our means so small? If the honorable gentle. 
| man himself believes this, he must excuse me j 

I say he is not a fit judge of the propriety of the 

measure proposed by the bill now under consider. 
| ation. 

_But to show still more conclusively the preju- 
diced opinions of the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means upon the question which it js 
now pe ayes should be committed to his dispo- 
sal, 1 ask the indulgence of the House while [ 
tax their attention to a further extract from bis 
published speech. He took occasion, rather gra- 
tuitously, as it seems to me, at that time, to dis- 
cuss and decide upon the character of this ver 
measure of distributing the proceeds of the public 
lands, and unequivocally pronounced it both un- 
just and unconstitutional. Following his argu- 
ment upon its inexpediency, he proceeds: 

‘** Nor am I less astonished to see some of the most rigid 
constructionists so alarmed at the idea of our surplus rev- 
enue as to unite zealously in this assault upon the Treas- 
ury. Gentlemen whose constitutional scruples would not 
allow them to vote a dollar for a light-house to save the 
mariners from perishing on our coast amidst the storms of 
midnight, are now ready to empty the federal Treasury, 
and distribute it among the States.’ 

Again: —~ 

*< It never was contemplated that the proceeds of these 
(public) lands should in any manner be applied to the local 
expenditures of the States; and had a provision for such a 
distribution been then insisted on, the new Constitution 
would have been formed, as the old Confederation was, 
without the cession of an acre of these lands. Gentlemen 
attempt to make a distinction between the revenue from 
customs, from lands ceded by the States, and from those 
acquired by purchase from France and Spain. Sir, every 
dollar in your Treasury is secured by the same constitu- 
tional guards; the revenues of the Confederation, and the 
lands ceded to it, were all for the same common and con- 
federated purposes. If there be a distinction, it is in favor 
of the moneys arising from the proceeds of the lands ceded 
by the States, guarantied, as they are, by compacts more 
ancient than the Constitution itself, and which, in strict 
good faith, cannot be canceled, even by a constitutional 
amendment.” 

The honorable chairman further denounces the 
plan of distribution as a scheme of consolidation. 
‘* A more fatal measure to the States, or a more 
certain one to effect consolidation,” says he, 
** could not be devised.’’ Sir, I will not multiply 
these extracts. The speech of the gentleman 
must be too well remembered to need such recital. 
It was throughout distinguished for the confident 
tone of assertion in which the demands of the 
General Government upon the uses of the reve- 
nue were to be maintained, and the distinctness 
with which he repudiated every scheme for the 
distribution of a supposed surplus. And now 
let me ask honorable members if, in their judg- 
ment, it is proper that this bill, which assumes 
that a surplus does and will exist in the Treasury, 
and provides for its distribution to a considerable 
extent, should be sent to a committee of which 
that gentleman is the head, and over which he 
is known to exercise a commanding influence? 
What else can come of such reference than a 
repetition of the same opinions—a certain report 

inst the passage of the bill? He who believes 
eae be no , must surely decide against 
a ure of distribution, Those who hold that 
the petite revenue derived from the sales of the 
public lands cannot constitutionally be divided to 
the States, will feel bound to declare against such 
division, The report of the committee may now 
be anticipated with as much certainty as it will be 
known after it is presented. For myself, I would 
as readily, at this moment, vote against the bill 
itself as concur in sending it to such an investi- 
gation. Sir, it would be rejected, with or with- 
_No new information to the House 
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indeed be commilted to the keeping of the wolf. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the motion of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wintiams,] 
to give this bill at once to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. I have before 
urged as a consideration deserving of regard that, 
if it is to be acted upon, it must come to this 
committee at last. I have endeavored to show 
that it does not belong to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, nor ought it go to the Committee of 
Ways and Means; although of the two a prefer- 
ence between these is to be given to the former, 
inasmuch as I do not admit that that committee, 
like the latter, has prejudged the matter, and thus 
disqualified itself from action, by an avowed hos- 
tility to the measure. In the Committee of the 
Whole, the subject may at once be freely and 
fully discussed. Itisno newtopic. It has often, 
heretofore, been before Congress and the country. 
The members of this House have all the inform- 
ation which can be elicited from the reports of 
committees, or other public documents; and there 
has been no lack of argument in debates in form- 
er Congresses to assist their judgment to a right 
conclusion. The people expect action. It was 

romised them, on the accession of the pres- 
ent Administration, that whenever the public 
debt should be paid, the proceeds of the public 
lands, the common property of the States, sol- 
emnly pledged ‘to the benefit of all, should, be 
participated in by all. The States now seeneniy: 
wait the redemption of this pledge. They loo 
to this common fund in aid of great objects of 
public improvement. If it may not constitu- 
tionally, in the opinion of those who have it in 
trust, be applied directly by the General Govern- 
ment to these purposes, let it be given to those 
to whom it belongs, that, through their more im- 
mediate agents, the State governments, it may 
administer to the occasions, and subserve the 
ends for which it was designed. Let it be made 
in some way to conduce ‘to the general wel- 
fare.”’ . 
A reference of the bill to either of the standing 
committees will but too fatally delay its progress. 
In the present state of the business before the 
House, and at this period of the session, such a 
reference would be equivalent to its rejection. 
And do gentlemen intend this? If so, let them 
come out boldly, and before their constituents 
take the responsibility of such a vote. Letthem 
answer whether, in the eloquent language of the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
though differently applied by him, ‘‘ they are 
ready to violate the solemn pledge of the Con- 
gress of the Confederation in 1780, before an acre 
of these lands was ceded, that they should be 
disposed of for the common benefit of the United 
States, to be settled and formed into distinct re- 
publican States; and to one the compacts 
with New York in 1783, and Virginia in 1784, by 
which these lands were ceded as a common fund 
for the use and benefit of the United States, to be 
faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that pur- 
pose, and for no other use and purpose what- 
soever?’’? Whether ‘‘ they are eager to annul the 
compacts with Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
South Carolina, in 1785, 1786, and 1787, with 
North Carolina in 1789, and, finally, with Geor- 
gia in 1802?’ These are questions of grave im- 
port, and in which the State to which mening 
especially, has a deep and enduring interest. It 
1s now quite time that the people knew what to 
expect. It is high time that the States which 

ade the cessions of this immense fund of wealth, 
this inexhaustible resource of national prosperity, 


should learn whether they are to be permitted to 
naan te in its future benefit. Now that the 
ebt 


the nation, to which it was originally de- 
voted, is paid, it is not unreasonable to ask that 
the ulterior intentions of the Government shall 
be disclosed on this subject. Is the faith of the 
nation to be kept inviolate to the ies of the 
compact? Are those to whom an interest in the 
national domain has come as an inheritance to be 


suffered to enjoy it? Or shall it be withheld until 


sectional ft » the cupidity of avarice, and 
the lust of power, may combine to rob the right- 
ful owners of its possession? Mr. Speaker, I 
Seas nent A oman enn Seem 
conviction, the delay of this bill, by its reference 
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mentary rule would be violated. The lamb would || to the Committee on Public Lands or the Com- 









‘take any other course; and whatever might be 
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mittee of Ways and Means, is, and will be, its | 
virtual rejection, and it should be so understood | 
by the country. My word for it, send it to either 
of these committees, and there will be no report 
at the present session, or, if so, at so late a period 
as to furnish a pretext for not acting upon it. 
Admonished as I am that it is not consistent 
with the rules of parliamentary proceeding, upon 
a preliminary question, to enter into a considera- 


|| wrong. Mr. 





tion of the merits of the bill, I forbear the dis- 
cussion. I have already occupied more time than 
Ihad intended. I did not participate in the sev- 
eral motions which have been offered this morn- 





ing, and have spoken without premeditation. 
Should the proper opportunity hereafter be pre- 
sented, I shall ask the indulgence of the House 
to a further expression of my sentiments, and 
what I believe to be those of my constituents, on 
the general subject. I conclude, by an earnest 
hope that the bill may be brought directly into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and become the order of the day at the 
earliest period which the more pressing assign- 
ments of business will permit, and, at all events, 
that it may be definitely disposed of before the 
close of the session. 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. McCOMAS, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


May 10, 1836. 

The question pending being the amendment of Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG, to appropriate $700,000 for the armament of the 
fortifications, in addition to the amount appropriated in the 
bill making appropriations for certain fortifications of the 
United States for the support of the Army for the year 1836— 

Mr. McCOMAS said: 

Mr. Cuairman: It is not my purpose, upon 
this occasion, to make a speech, that is, if I un- 
derstand the true definition of a congressional 
speech. He said he understood that nothing 
could be regarded as a speech in this House 
unless it takes the orator at least three days to 
deliver it. He said, if he was correct in that view 
of the subject he could assure the House that it 
was not his intention to make a speech; that what 
few remarks he had to make upon the subject 
under consideration, he hoped to be able to uns 
upon this day. He said it was not his purpose 
to enter into a critical examination of the course 
pursued by the present Administration; that gen- 
tlemen upon this floor had indulged in a wide 
range of debate upon all the topics connected with 
the present Administration; that he approved of 
many of the measures of the present Adminis- 
tration; that in his judgment they would have a 
happy effect on the prosperity of the country. 
But he said there were others that he disapproved 
of; that they could not fail, in his judgment, to 
have a bad effect upon the happiness of our peo- 
ple. He said he would speak freely of such 
measures of this Administration as he approved 
of, and that-he would speak with equal freedom 
in relation to measures he disapproved of. This 
he said he could do without being suspected of 
being actuated by party spirit, or of indulging in 

olitical hatred bot the President, when it would 

recollected by the House that he was one of 
the early and zealous supporters of the President, 
and that he had voted for him three times to fill the. 
presidential chair, and never, tillthe removal of the 
deposits, did he materially differ with him in point 
of national policy. And in doing so, he said he 
knew that c was incurring a fearful responsi- 
bility in coming in contact with the almost resist- 
less popularity of the President—a popularity that 
had withered the hopes of thousands. Yet a con- 
scientious discharge of his duty forbade him to 


said by others, he should — —_ it as one 
of the proudest acts of his life. That since he 
had the honor of a seat upon this floor, he had 
always sustained the Administration when his 
conscience told him it was right, but he had, with 
all the boldness of an independent statesman, 
charged with the legislative functions of a free 


ey 
ee 
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| people, voted against every measure he deemed 
eC. said, while he differed with 
| the President on that act of national policy, he 
| never did for a single moment doubt the patriotic 
| motives of the President. He believed him to be 

a patriot, and at all times listened to the unmeas- 
| ured abuse of his motives with more pain than 

pleasure. He never could see any analogy be- 
tween the character of Julius Cesar, Cromwell, 
Bonaparte, Richard the Third, and that of Andrew 
Jackson; they, in his opinion, were oftener the 
offspring of political rancor than the just deduc- 
tions from his (the President’s) acts. 

Mr. McC. said it was not his purpose to enter 
| into a critical examination of the life, the charac- 
ter, and pretensions of any individual for the next 
| Presidency of the United States. He said it had 
nothing to do with the subject now under consid- 
eration. The subject of the distribution of the 
surplus revenue is of paramount consideration to 
that of the miserable scramble for office. He said 
that 1t was a momentous subject—one, in his 
judgment, the right settlement of which involved, 
In some measure, the purity of our institutions 
and the freedom of the people. He said an offended 
aoe could not inflict upon the simplicity of our 
republican institutions a greater curse than an 
overflowing Treasury. Money is said, from high 
authority, to be the root ofallevil. Mr. McC. was 
free to say that neither of the candidates now in 
the field was his choice, and so he informed his 
constituents at the time of his election; that he 
weer his constituents to do nothing that would 
nave a tendency to take the election from the peo- 
ple, in order to bring the election into the House 
of Representatives. But if the election should 
devolve upon the House of Representatives, he 
would represent the wish of the majority of his 
district. But, as an individual, he reserved to 
himself the right of voting for the man he thought 
best qualified to represent the people. Butat this 
time it was not known what would be the great 
line of division between the parties. He would, 
therefore, avail himself of all the time allotted to 
him to make his selection, as he understood that 
the statute of limitations would run against the 
opinions of a politician in three months. He could 
not be blamed at this time for being non-commit- 
tal. He said some gentlemen on this floor seemed 
to think every speech made in favor of a distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the public lands is in- 
tended to injure the election of Mr. Van Buren. 
For his own part, he hoped he had a more hoi 
object in view. He had no political rancor in his 
heart against the Vice President, and this his 
friends will perceive, when they recollect that he 
was one of the legislative caucus in Virginia that 
sustained his nomination for Vice President; that 
he then thought his enemies said more about him 
than was true, and he thinks they donow. He 
said he mentioned this, lest it might be said of 
him, as of some others, that he was speaking to 
operate on the oo election, and thereby 
prejudice his favorite scheme for dividing the 

roceeds of the public lands among the States. 
But Mr. McC. said he should feel himself crim- 
inal were he to remain non-committal upon the 
all-absorbing question of the surplus revenue. 
He said our country was peculiarly situated at 
this time; other nations have great difficulty to 
raise money sufficient to carry on the fiscal oper- 
ations of their Governments, but the difficulty 
with us is, how shall we dispose of our surplus 
over and above what we want for the necessary 
expenses of the Government? 

e said at the commencement of the session 
we were in expectation of a French war, which 
threatened to swallow up the entire surplus fund, 
and he could but think that the dove crossed the 
Atlantic a little too soon, with the olive branch, 
for the views of some gentlemen on that floor. It 
seemed to close up the deepest and broadest ave- 
nues that lead to the public Treasury, He said, © 
while listening to the speeches of the orators on 
that floor, he almost imagined that"he saw the 
bosom of the ocean whitened with the sails of 
French vessels of war, pouring a destructive fire 
upon our defenseless cities and towns on the sea- 
board, a hostile army already landed, and carry- 
ing death and desolation through the land. But 
he said he was happy to announce to the Ameri- 
ean people that he was mistaken; that all our 
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towns and cities on the sea-board were safe; that 
peace reigns through all our borders; that the 
tremendous array of artillery hovering, in imagin- 
ation, around our borders, does not intend to dis- 
gorge its blazing magazines upon our defenseless 
sea-coast, and destroy our wives and children. 


war for money—less glorious than any war waged 
among civilized man. It was a war upon the 
people’s pockets: this is what he wished the 


people to understand. Mr. McC. said that various | 
modes for the distribution of the surplus revenue | 


had been proposed to the nation; first in order, 
it has been pene to apply the whole sum to 
national defense upon the Navy, the Army, and 


fortifications, and the armament of the same; || 
second, it had been proposed to distribute the | 


proceeds of the public lands to the several States 


agreeably to Federal population; and, third, it | 
had been proposed to graduate the price of public | 


land, and ultimately surrender the public domain 
to the new States; and, in the fourth place, it has 
been proposed to vest it in railroad stock for the 
transportation of the United States mail. He 


said he would examine the merits of the several | 


wopositions, He said he was ae to make 
liberal appropriations for the defense of the coun- 


try. He thought it a propitious time. We have | 


the money, and it could not be more properly 
appropriated than in a necessary defense of the 
country. He thought the maxim a sound one, 
that in time of peace was the time to prepare for 


war. But he thought it would not be difficult for | 
him to show that one half of the —— revenue 


that would accrue in the Treasury 


not be applied to the defense of the country with- 
out endangering that which gentlemen seem so 
anxious to secure, that is the liberty of this 
people. It would build up a standing oe and 
with it a moneyed aristocracy, on the sea-board, 
fatal to democracy and fatal to liberty. He said 
he would not examine that scheme that proposes 
to vest some hundred millions of the surplus 
revenue in railroad stock. He said if it had not 
come to the country under the high and imposing 
sanction of a high-minded, and, he would add, 
talented Senator of the United States, he should 
have supposed its author intended it for a bur- 
lesque on the doctrines of internal improvement 
by this Government; but he said he was not 
authorized to view the subject in that light; he 
was compelled to treat it as the work of a 
statesman—as a plan for the distribution of our 
surplus revenue. But, without intending any 
reflection upon the rapid conception of the mind 
that brought the scheme into being, he thought 
it was a sufficient argument to overthrow that 
measure merely to state it to the people, for it 
was one of those astounding propositions that 
carried upon its face its own reprobation. 

He said he would now examine the scheme of 
graduating the price of the public land, and ulti- 
mately ceding the public domain to the new 
States. This could not be done without a viola- 
tion of the deeds of cession between the old States 
and the Federal Government. He said he would 
ask the indulgence of the committee while he 
would read one clause in the deed of cession 
made by Virginia to this Government: 


** That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the | 


United States, and not reserved for, or appropriated to, any 


considered as a common fund for the use and benefit of 
such of the United States as have become members of the 
confederation or federal alliance of the said States, Virginia 
inclusive, according to their usual respective proportions 
in the general care and expeniliture, and shall be faith- 
fully and bone fide disposed of for that purpose, and for no 
other use or purpose whatsoever.’ 

Mr. McC. said it would be seen by this deed 
of cession that a great national trust had been 
created by the several States as principals, and 
accepted by this Government as the agent of the 
parties, He said it was evident that the States 


are the parties to this compact, and that this Gov- | 


ernment is the joint agent of the contracting par- 
ties, to carry into effect the objects of the trust; 
that the agent, in exeeuting the trust, must be 
governed by the stipulations of the deed creating 
the trust. How, then, can Congress pass a law 
to give these lands to the new States, without a 
fair compensation te the old States? It would be 


i a manifest violation of the vested rights of the 
|| old States, and in open violation of the Constitu- 


etween this | 
and the een of the compromise bill could | 
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| tion of the United States, to cede these lands to 
|| the new States without making a fair compensa- 


'| tion to the old States for their interest. What 
|| (he said) would you think of that executor who 
He said it was not a war for blood, but it was a || had the estate of the testator committed to his 
| eare, by his last will and testament, with direc- | 
tions to settle all claims due and justly charge- 
able against the estate, and the balance to divide 
out among his children or if he were to give 
All would admit 


the whole estate to one child: 
that he had violated the sacred trust committed 


|| restore the heirs to their lawful inheritance. And 


|| a few questions to honorable gentlemen on this 
floor representing the new States. 

If Congress does possess the power to cede 
those lands to the new States, do they not pos- 


He said it must be so, for it would be a bad rule 
that would not work both ways. What would 


|| told t 





it was part of the consideration that induced them 
to go and settle the new States; and before the 
old States could avail themselves of such a law 
they would have to take possession of their lands 
by passing over the dead 

the new States; and he was sure that there would 
\| be as much propriety, if not more, to pass an 
act of retrocession returning them to the original 
proprietors, after the terms of the original com- 
pact had been complied with, as to give them all 














tion in the deed of cession made by Virginia, 
that the residuary mass of land unsold after the 
objects of the trust had been complied with should 
be considered a ‘‘common fund for the use and 
benefit of such of the United States as have be- 
come members of the confederation or Federal 
alliance of said States, Virginia inclusive, accord- 
ing to their usual respective proportions in the gen- 
eral charge and expenditure, and shall be faith- 
fully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, 
and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 
He could not tell what the English meant if this 
clause did not guaranty to each of the old States 
their equal proportion with the new States of all 
the surplus lands that remained undisposed of 
afier the objects of the trust had been complied 
with agreeably to their usual respective propor- 
tions in the general charge for the expense of 
Government. Why say it should be a common 
fund for the States, Virginia inclusive? Why 
say that the surplus fund should be bona fide dis- 
posed of for that purpose, and for no other? 

He said he did not believe that any unpfeju- 
diced man in the world could say that Virginia 
was not entitled to hershare. He had made these 
remarks in reference to that class of our public 
lands that are within the limits of the old United 
States. He should now say something in refer- 
ence to that class of public lands that we have 
acquired by treaty; he meant that tract of coun- 
try west of the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean, 
including the island of New Orleans, and streteh- 
ing east of the Mississippi to the Perdido, ac- 





| 


| 





\| quired by treaty in 1803, which cost the Govern- 


of the beforementioned purposes, or disposed of in bounties | 
to the officers and soldiers of the American Army, shall be | 


ment $15,000,000, and also the Floridas, that 
were acquired in 1819, at the rate of $5,000,000, 
amounting in the whole to $20,000,000. It had 
been contended by some that as this class of 
lands was acquired by purchase, and was not 
included in the compact between the States and 
this Government, Congress has no power to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of them among the people; 
that Congress had no power to collect money but 
for revenue purposes. This was admitted when 
|| the money was collected under the powers con- 

tained in the specific grants conferring power 
upon Congress to raise money for revenue. But 
he must look upon this subject in a very different 
light. This money has not been raised under 
any of the grants conferring the power on Con- 
gress for raising a revenue. This was a very 
plain question. If Congress had the constitu- 
tional right to acquire the fee-simple in these 


where was the difference in the two cases? He 
could perceive none. He said he would submit 


sess the power to retrocede them to the old States? 


honorable gentlemen representing new States say 
||} to a — of this kind? We should be 
nat it was a violation of the compact; that 


bodies of the people of 


to the new States in violation of positive stipula- 


lands, they have the right to dispose of the rents: 
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to his charge, and that a court of equity would | 
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and profits; if they have the right to pu 
they have the right to sell; if ap have the riett 
to sell, they have the right to apply the proceeds 
of the sale to what object they please, This 
must be true, unless that wholesome maxim in 
logic be changed, that the major includes the 
minor. It was now too late to question the 
= of Congress to acquire this territory; it 
ad been acquired, and it had been acquiesced 
in by the whole people of the United States; and 
it was not necessary for his purpose to prove 
that Congress had the constitutional power to 
acquire these lands originally. It was sufficient 
to say that Congress had the right now in fee- 
simple; and having the fee-simple, they have an 
unlimited control over the whole subject. This 
fund not being raised for revenue purposes, Con- 
gress was not restricted in its appropriation to 
revenue purposes alone. But it comes strict] 
under the third section of the fourth article of 
the Constitution, where it is said ** the Congress 
shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting, the ter- 
ritory or other property belonging to the United 
States.’’ If he was correct in saying that this 
territory belonged in fee-simple to the United 
States,.then he was correct in saying it was to 
be governed by this article in the Federal Con- 
stitution, *‘ that Congress shall have power to 
dispose of, and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations sespemmian, Use territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.”’ It was plain to 
his mind that Congress might distribute the pro- 
ceeds of these lands to the several States, agree- 
ably to Federal population, if, in their judgment, 
they should think it a needful and proper regula- 
tion. In relation to their public domain or terri- 
tory, justice required that this twenty millions, 
drawn from the common treasury of the people, 
should be fairly distributed among them. 

He said, to graduate and reduce the price of 
public lands would confer no benefit upon the 
actual settlers; the effect of such a law would be 
to place the public domain in the hands of the 
rich speculators, who would not sell it again for 
five times the sum it cost, which would be a ruin- 
ous policy. Honorable gentlemen: from these 
new States mistake theirtrue policy. They should 
be willing to take their proportion of the sales 
of public lands, and make an immediate applica- 
tion of the same to the improvement of their 
States. They themselves will soon become old 
States, and sustain the same relation to the public 
domain as the old States do now. Their interests 
within their own limits are daily diminishing, and 
their interests in the public domain increasing; 
and it will not. be long before these- very States 
will receive ten dollars for one, from the public 
domain without the limits of the States, which 
they will now receive from having all that is eon- 
tained within their own limits. 

He would state another unhappy effect that 
must arise from graduating and reducing the price 
of public lands; it would greatly affect the sound 
currency of the country; it would inerease the 

e for land speculation; and every dollar that 
will be received in the land office will pass from 
the circulating medium of the country into the 
vaults of the Government. It is not difficult to 
tell what the effects of this measure will be, to be 
always collecting from the people, and never dis- 
bursingin any furm It is to operate oppressivel 
upon every interest in the community. The ef- 
feets of this measure are felt now at New York, 
Boston, and New Orleans. The poitits where the 
greatest portion of the revenue is eollected are 
suffering most; they are in the midst of apparent 
prosperity, embarrassed for the want of money; 
that continual draft upon them for money, and 
the locking it up in the Treasury, is what pro- 
duces this state of things. b 
Mr. McC. would examine the effects of this 
scheme on theold States. It not only took millions 
from the of each State, but it robbed 
them oftheir population. Any m that 
invite emigration to the new States, without op- 
erating unjustly on the old Suites, should have 
his hearty codperation; but a system that only 








transferred po ion from one ion of the 
United States to another, was nota fit and Ee 


subject for legislation. It adds 
ject niet 


aggregate the nation. Suppose that 
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lexandria and Georgetown were to move to the 
city of Washington; would it add anything to 
the numerical strength of the District? Would 
there be a man, woman, or child more? Would 
there be a dollar or cent more? Then why should 
interfere upon this subject? It was 
very evident that there was nota State in the 
Union that had a redundant population; the great 
complaint was the want of amore dense popula- 
tion, 80 as to enable pane branch of industry 
and of science to develop their full resources. 

By a reference to the last census, it would be 
seen that under the present system the emigra- 
tion to the new States was unparalleled in the 
annals of history, from the foundation of the first 
Egyptian colony to the present day. He said 
that every community was capable to bear and 
sustain a certain weight of population and no 
more, and that too rapid an increase. of popula- 
tion was as bad, or worse, than one too slow; 
that to reduce the price of the public land in the 
new States was to reduce the price of land in the 
old States, and to render the rents and profits 
less valuable to their owners, which would be a 
erying injustice, not to be submitted to on the 

of the old States. 

Mr. McC. was in favor of distributing the sales 
of the public lands to the several States, agreea- 
bly to federal pppenen, because the President 
has declared that internal improvement by this 
Government shall cease; and said, whatever ma 

-be thought of many of the measures of his Ad- 
ministration, he thought that Andrew Jackson 
would deserve a nation’s gratitude for arresting 
that system. It was not his purpose to revive 
the discussion upon the constitutional power of 
Congress to make internal improvements. He 
weil place the question upon very different 
ground; that of the practicability and expediency 
of the system. It was known to the House that 
a large perenne of the people in the United States 
believed that Congress has no constitutional power 
to make internal improvements in the States. It 
is also known to this House that upon this ques- 
tion the country is geographically divided; that 
north of a certain line the people think that Con- 
gress has the right to make internalimprovements; 
that south of the same line the people think that 
it is unconstitutional to make internal improve- 
ments. Now, sir, what is the effect of this belief 
on the system itself? It is simply this: the sec- 
tion of country that thinks Congress can exercise 

















the — gets all the money; and that section 
that believes Congress cannot exercise that power 
gets none. Under this system, the South was 


made tribu to the North; the operation was 
to enrich the North, and impoverish the South. 
He said that, independent of any constitutional 
scruples upon this subject, this would be a suffi- 
cient reason to abandon the measure by this Gov- 
ernment, as it was evident that no system that 
weuld accommodate the agricultural and com- 
mercial interests of all these United States can be 
adopte¢. But he would take a more enlarged 
view of the subject. He asked the chairman, 
Mr. Mann, of New York,}] whom he knew to 
expert in figures, if he had ever made a calcu- 
lation of the sum that it would take to make a 
proper system of internal improvement for the 
accommodation of the variegated interests of the 
United States? He had turned his attention 
lately to the sabject, and from the most reason- 
able estimate he could make, assuming the sum 
made necessary by the State of Indiana as the 
basis of his ei (and he was certain that 
his calculation would come far too short of the 
amount necessary,) it would take $300,000,000. 
He would now put the question to honorable 
members on that floor, who thought with him 
that the executive patronage of the Government 
Was too great, whether they intended to make 
the executive officers of this Government, the 
dis agents of this vast sum of money? 
Did they intend to add this additional patronage 
to the army of sixty thousand officeholders al- 
ready quartered on their ' : ' 
there in his place, and gave it as his deliberate 
Opinion ‘that to add that additional patronage to 
at 
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feet of this great central power. He had said || 
that much money in the hands of designing poli- | 
ticians would be like a cancer upon the body- 
politic; it would extend its roots into every con- 
dition of society. It would corrupt the people 
themselves, the source and fountain of al salit> 
ical power. 

Mr. McC, said he would go for this made of | 
distribution, because, in his judgment, it would 
strengthen the action of the State governments, 
already, in his opinion, too weak for the action 
of*this. It would confine the action of this Sov. 
ernment to our foreign relations, the legitimate 
object of its creation. It would leave our State || 
governments to manage the local and internal || 
concerns of the country. Our Federal Govern- 
ment might then be regarded as the sheet-anchor 
of American liberty, as an ample shield, behind 
which we might stand secure in the enjoyment | 
of our civil and religious rights. This Govern- 
ment would then be like a kind mother, confer- 
ring blessings on all, and oppressing none. He 
had heard a singular objection made to this mode | 
of distribution by gentlemen professing to be State- 
rights men, that to distribute the surplus revenue | 
among the States would destroy the independence 
of the States. He thought this a most extraor- || 
dinary argument to come from State-rights men. | 
Gentlemen might as well attempt to prove to him | 
that, if he were to give all his property to his 
neighbor, it would impoverish his neighbor and 
enrich him, as-to make him believe that, to strip 
the Federal Government of twenty million dol 
lars annually of its patronage, and give it to the | 
States, would weaken the State governments and 
strengthen this Government. The argument was 
too absurd to merit further notice. He said he 
would turn these gentlemen over to the arguments 
of General Jackson on that subject, and he thought 
they would find it much easier to make objections 
to his arguments than to answer them. These 
arguments could be found in his annual message 
of 1830. The danger of this distributing system 
did not consist in weakening the State govern- 
ments. If the system was continued for any 
length of time, it would make the State govern- 
ments too strong for the Federal Government. 
He would never agree to make this Government 
the agent to collect money from the people to dis- 
tribute among the States; he would not be willing 
at this time to distribute any moneys among the 
States that had been collected under the revenue 
laws; but the funds arising from the public lands, 
not strictly a revenue fund, could be safely dis- 
tributed among the States, and would be all that 
Congress could prudently do at this time. That 
the excess of revenue, under the compromise bill, 
might be properly expended in putting the coun- 
try in a state of defense, and at the end of the 
compromise bill bring the duties down to a rev- 
enue standard, is the true policy of the country. 
There was another advantage to be derived from 
this mode of distribution; that it would increase 
representative responsibility. What was the fact? 
Gentlemen on that floor might vote away millions 
of the people’s money, and they never would in- 
quire, why have you done so? owing to the fact, 
he presumed, that the money had been taken from 
their pockets by indirect taxation. But let this 
money once assume a tangible shape, and be 
placed in the State treasury to lessen their taxes, 
and his word for it, the people’s representatives 
will be held to strict accountability for every dol- 
lar they vote away; and this, in his humble judg- 
ment, was the only mode to arrest this extrava- 
gant waste of the public money. 

Mr. McC. had already said to graduate the 
price of our public domain would be in fact a law 
to place the public domain under the control of 
the rich speculator, instead of our own Govern- 
ment, which would exclude the poor people from 
the country. But he would ask the poor people 
in and out of the new States to examine their 
most favorite view of the subject, thatds, to give 
to the new States. Would that operate to their 
interest? Could they expect to get the lands 
from the State governments upon c oper terms 
than they could from this Government? His life 
on it that the Sate governments would raise the 
price of the public lands, were they ceded to 
them. The difference jn the two Governments 
is this: that the State governments are generally 
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poor and needy, and would be under a continual 
temptation to raise the price of these lands to 


enlarge their revenue resources. Itis not so with 


|| the Federal Government; her Treasury is already, 
|| like the river Nile, overflowing its banks. This 
|| Government had, in relation to the public lands, 
|, been literally the guardian of the poor people, by 
| keeping down the price of sande 

|| lands once pass into the hands of speculators, of 


but let these 


in the hands of the States, and the case will be 
different; they will be turned over from a kind 
parent into the hands of Egyptian taskmasters. 
The poor people would soon find that those 
doctors had mistaken their disease; that their 


| impassioned appeals addressed to this body in 
|| behalf of the poor were nothing but empty dec- 
'|lamation. The system, if adopted, was to build 


up a rich aristocracy to rule the democracy of the 
States. He hoped the democracy of these States 
would examine this subject carefully, and that 
they would find it their interest to let these lands 
remain in the hands of the Federal Government, 
and that they will demand their just share of the 
sales of the public lands, and apply the same 
to works of internal improvement, or the educa- 


| tion of their children, or to lessening their State 


tax. 

He would now take a different view of the sub- 
ject: That he would vote for this mode of distri- 
bation, because it was the only effectual mode of 
making internal improvements, and that internal 
improvement was the most effectual way te 
rov- 
idence had blessed us with a variety of soils and 
productions, and watered our beloved country 
with innumerable streams for the delight and ac- 
commodation of its inhabitants. A succession 
of navigable waters forms a kind of chain around 
its borders, as if to bind it more firmly together, 
while the most noble rivers in the world run at 
convenient distances, which, when properly im- 
proved, will give facilities for the transportation 
of their various commodities. Gentlemen might 
say what they pleased about the disinterested 
patriotism of the American people being a suffi- 
cient guaranty for the maintenance of this Union. 
No man on that floor entertained a better opin- 
ion of the patriotism of the people than he did, 
but he thought it was taxing it too heavily to 
suppose that it could of itself be sufficient to 
accomplish that end. Man had read past his- 
tory to little advantage to suppose that a country 
situated like this, combining a variety of cli- 
mates, of pursuits, as well as of interests, could 
be held together by such a frail tenure. In his 
judgment, that unity of interest was the only 
effectual bond of union in any country. Thata 
community of feeling could alone be produced by 
a system of canals and railroads that would bring 
our scattered population together. He would not 
give two hundred millions of money spent in that 
way for national defense, for money enough to 
line our Atlantic sea-board from Maine to New 
Orleans with fortifications. He was like Jeffer- 
son and Jackson on that subject; he knew it to 
be impossible to fortify a sea-coast of three thou- 
sand miles; that fortifications would be useless 
without armament, oat would create _ stand- 
ing army strong enough to turn upon the coun- 
try and destroy the liberties of she i le. He 
hoped the anxiety of gentlemen to get rid of the 
surplus revenue would not bring upon the coun- 
try a standing army in time of peace. Some 
gentlemen spoke lightly about the dissolution of 
this Union us a thoughtless man does, frequently, 
about death at a distance; but, for himself, he 
should regard the voice that announced to him 
the dissolution of this Unian as the funeral knell 
of departing liberty; and he would not stop to 
inquire whether the North or the South would 
suffer most under this fatal catastrophe. It was 
sufficient for him to know that they were both 
ruined, and the hopes of civil liberty extinguished 
throughout the world. 

Mr. McC. said he would now answer the ob- 
jection that there was no money in the Treasury 
to distribute. By the ry’s-report of the 
receipts and of sums upon deposit in the banks 
to the credit of disbursing officers, which had nos 
been expended, there was, on the Istof February 
last, $30,678,879 91. This sum cannot be touched 
or lessened by any of the expenditures of the 
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present year; on the contrary, it must continue 
to increase. ‘There is a large item that must be 
added to thissum. He meant the stock that we 
held in the late United States Bank —$7,000,000; 
and if the price of that stock does not depreciate 
it will sell for $7,500,000, which makes in theTreas- 
ury, on the Ist of last February, $38,175,879 91. 
This surplus must continue to increase; but that 
J may not place the sum too high, I will place 
the customs at the same—in round numbers, 
$19,000, public lands, $15,000,000. He would 
add $5,000,000 more for the increase of the sales 
of the public lands, and there was more than 
that sum of an increase upon the ‘sales of 1835 
,000,000, 
making $39,000,000 for the receipts of 1836. This 
sum must be added to that in the Treasury on 
the Ist of February last, and the bank stock, 
which will fall due during the present year, makes, 
in round numbers, $77,000,000. Out of this sum 


over those of 1834, which makes 


were to be deducted the present expenditures of 


the Government for the year 1836, which have 
been estimated by the Secretary at $23,133,640, 
including all expenditures, ordinary and extraor- 


dinary. 


Mr. McC. said he thought this was a large 


sum for an economical Government to spend in 
one year. This sum, dropping fractions, taken 
from $77,000,000, leaves a balance in the Tress- 
ury on the Ist of January, 1837, of $54,000,000, 
which will be a surplus fund. Gentlemen who 
are opposed to distribution have resorted to a 
cunning device; they have made an estimate of 
all the bills that have passed, and will pass, this 
session, for the ordinary support of Government, 
and for national defense, and charged it to the 
surplus revenue that was in the Treasury on the 


Ist of February last, instead of charging against 
the surplus that which would fall due on the Ist 
of January, 1837, and vauntingly tell us that we 
e said he did not 


have noes to distribute. 


believe in the gullibility of the people to that 


extent. They would detect the fallacy of those 


calculations. They seem to forget that the sur- 
plus in the ee on the Ist of February was 
the receipts of 1835, and in their eagerness to 
devour every dollar of the surplus in the Treas- 
ury, they overlooked an important fact, that for 
the year 1836 about $40,000,000 must be received 
into the Treasury. He would leave gentlemen 
to reconcile these difficulties for themselves; and, 
in conclusion of this part of the subject, he would 
say that the bill to distribute the sales of the 
public lends does not propose to distribute any 
money but what is a surplus; and if there is no 
surplus, then, of course, there can be no distri- 
bution. Let the amount be little or much, Vir- 
ginia was entitled to her share. She might be 
regarded as the mother of States. View her 
splendid daughters, weer eong + Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, all independent States, rising high 
in the scale of this Confederacy, principally 
formed out of the territory that Virginia ceded to 
this Government. He called on the chairman to 
view the present condition of the State he had 
the honor in part to represent on this floor; a 
State which, from her geographical, commercial, 
and agricuitural advantages, might be equal to 
any in this Union; but he said she appeared to 
* be at least fifty years behind the age of improve- 
ment. States but of yesterday are outstrippin 
and leaving her far in the shade. He would as 
what prevented wa oY from being the most 
wealthy State in this Union, as well as the oldest? 
Nothing but the absence of a well arranged sys- 
tem of internal improvement. Let her central 
communication be completed by the James and 
the Kanawha rivers, and a lateral branch from 
the southwest through the valley of Virginia, 
connecting the waters of the Mississippi with the 
Atlantic sea-board at the northern and southern 
end of the Chesapeake bay; then Virginia would 
be enabled to develope her full resources. Her 
rich mineral productions, her lead, her iron, her 
gypsum, and her coal, hitherto locked up in the 
mountains, would find their way to market. 
The fields that lay waste and uncultivated will 
be newly tenanted. Her population that is daily 
escaping to the West woul be arrested. Her 
country seats and dilapidated buildings all re- 
paired; her cities, towns, and villages, made to 
flourish in all the glowing beauties of wealth and 
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rosperity. Norfolk would assume the rank of 
ew York, and Richmond that of Albany. 

He said he had no hesitancy in saying that na- 
ture had done more for Virginia than for New 
York; that a finer naval depot was not to be found 
on the whole Atlantic sea-coast than at Norfolk. 
And when the es valley of the Mississippi 
shall become her back country, nothing but Prov- 


cideg advantage over New York or New Orleans. 
The city of New Orleans can never command the 
vast trade of the West that will then float on the 
bosom of those majestic rivers. ‘The climate it- 
self has a deleterious effect upon the various com- 
modities in the market, while the Gulf stream ma 


tinuous canal or railroad, connect herself with the 
valley of the Mississippi, yet she could not suc- 
cessfully compete with Virginia for that trade, first 
because through Virginia would be the most di- 
rect route, and, secondly, because the New York 
canal would be closed with ice at least four months 
out of twelve. He said Virginia had too long 
folded her arms. She begins to see that boasting 
of her great men—her Henry, whose impassioned 
eloquence set the ball of the Revolution in motion, 
and her Washington, who conducted our infant 
nation to honor and glory, and before whose mili- 
tary prowess the British lion quailed—will not fill 
their bellies and clothe their backs. He said he 
hoped, so far as Virginia was concerned, that we 
should be able yet to present an undivided front. 
He said this measure would have a happy effect 
upon the local and sectional differences of the 
State, and bring them together, and create a feel- 
ing of brotherly love so essential to the happiness 
of every community. 

Mr. Mec. said he would, for the information 
of the people of Virginia, give them a statement 
of their interest in the land bill. It would be seen 
in the following table: 


Table showing the amount to which each State will be 
entitled. 














Fifteen 
Federal} | Share for 
States. popu- each per ct. Total to 


, tonew| new 
lation. State. States. | States. 





Doliars. | Dollars.| Dollars. 








Maine ......+.. 
N. Hampshire..| 269,326) 464,587 
Massachusetts..| 610,408 | 1,052,953 
Rhode Island...| © 97,194} 167,659 
Connecticut....| 297,665} 513,472 


Vermont....... 657}  484,1 - - 
New York 1,918,553 | 3,309,503 - - 
New Jersey.....| 319,922} 551,865 - - 
Pennsylvania... |1,348,072 | 2,325,424 - - 
Delaware ...... 75,432; 130,120 - - 
Maryland....... 405,843 | 700,079 - 
Virginia........ 1,023,503! 1,765,554]  - ‘ 
North Carolina..| 639,747 | 1,103,563 - - 
South Carolina.| 455,025; 784,918 - - 
Georgia.........| 429,811 | 741,423 - - 
Kentucky...... 621,832 | 1,072,660 - - 
Tennessee ..... 625,263 | 1,078,578 - - 
ONO. .cccccsces 935,884 | 1,614,400 | 230,844 | 1,845,244 
Louisiana...... 171,694 | 296,172) 67,561) 363,733 
Indiana........ 03 591,728 | 325,485} 917,213 
Illinois......... 157,147 71,078 | 483,760} 754,838 
Missouri........ 130,419 | 224,972 | 174,354 J 
Mississippi ..... 110,358 | 190,367 | 788,403} 978,770 
Alabama....... 262,508} 452,826 | 541,940} 994,766 


congressional district would be entitled to $84,074 
annually. He would ask his constituents if the 

would be vs for him to vote away that muc 

of their mone Money that had been drawn 
from their pockets over and above what was ne- 
cessary to carry on the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. He did. not know how he could justify 
such a vote. Would they be satisfied to be told 
that it was better for them to have that money 
spent in making sheds and fortifications on the 
sea-boardythat would, in order to keep them in 
repair, increase their taxes threefold, and thereby 
revive the tariff laws again? Would they be 
easily persuaded that it was more to their interest 
to have a million dollars of their money spent in 
building a marble custom-house in New York, 
already dazzled with her own effulgence; or would 
it be more consistent with their democratic no- 
tions to build up a standing army in time of 


idence could arrest her onward march to wealth | 
and renown; her central position gives her a de- 
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peace? He could never return to his consti ; 
and say in his conscience that he had ian, 
their interests in making such a distribution of 
a oe ; IM 

ut his colleague [Mr. Gar.anp, of Virgin; 
said this plan of distribution among the Stan! 
was nothing but reviving the doctrine of internal 
improvement by this Government. How his col- 
league could bring his mind to that conclusion he 
was at a loss to know. How the people’s mone 
handed over to make internal improvements,upon 
State authority, which could be regarded as im- 
provements, made under the directions of this 
Government, was difficult to comprehend. But 


| be the matter as it may, he would inform his col- 


league that General Jackson was the author of 


be regarded as the home of tempest. He stated, || the scheme, and he hoped that his colleague 
that though New York might, by way of a con- || a him as good authority, as he bad 


| recently defended this Administration in a three 

days’ speech. For the benefit of his colleague and 
the information of the committee, he would quote 
the exact words of the President on that su ject 
| taken from his annual message communicated 





December 7, 1830: 
**T have heretofore felt it my duty to recommend the 
| adoption of some plan for the distribution of the s 


jl 
funds which may at any time remain in the Treasury the 


the national debt shall have been paid among the States in 
proportion to the number of their Representatives, to be 
applied by them to objects of internal improvement.” 
_By this message of the President it is very 
| clear that he proposed this plan of dividing the 
ye revenue among the States with a view to 
withdraw that fund from the control of Congress, 
and to destroy internal improvements by this 
Government, that each State might take its just 
and equal portion of the fund, and make its own 
improvements. He always regarded this as a 
master stroke of policy; and he would tell his 
colleague that those who resisted this measure 
would be found the strongest advocates for re- 
viving the doctrines of internal improvement by 
this Government. It was a universal sentiment 
that the country must be improved; and if this 
lan of making improvements by the States should 
ail, it takes no Solomon to see that the scheme 
will again be revived by this Government. It 
will then be seen who belong to the State-rights 
rty, and who not; the people then will see who 
ave contributed most to revive the doctrines of 
internal improvements by this Government, and 
also the tariff, which is the handmaid of improve- 
ments; for without money it is useless to talk 
about making improyements. 

His colleague [Mr. Gartanp] had stated that 
the Constitution had more to fear from the execu- 
tive branch of this Government than from the 
eo branch; and he gave as instances inter- 
na es and the tariff. His colleague 
seemed to have forgotten that both these meas- 
ures came upon the country under the imposin 
sanction of Executive recommendation; that i 
these measures had violated the Constitution, it 
was not the work of either branch separately, but 
the joint work of both; and to show that his 
colleague was mistaken in regard to the relative 
strength of the two branches of the Government, 
he would state, as soon as General Jackson took a 

' stand against internal improvement, although an 
overwhelming majority of the popular branch was 
favorable to it, yet the whole system withered at 
his touch, and so did the Bank of the United 
States. On the subject of the tariff, he would say 
to his colleague that he could not show any sen- 
timent uttered by General Jackson that went to 
show that the tariff laws were unconstitutional. 

Mr. GARLAND asked leave to explain. He 
said he did not assert that General Jackson thought 
the tariff laws unconstitutional, but that he him- 
self believed they were. ; 

Mr. McCOMAS said so he hadunderstood him; 
he had not referred to it for that pu , but for 
the purpose of showing in how many instances his 
colleague, who entered into a general defense of 
the acts of the President, di from him in great 
leading measures. He said that, whatever the 
President may have contributed to put down 
the tariff, he never op it on constitutional 

unds; that he did contribute to do so, he readi- 

y admitted in his recommendation of a judicious 
tariff. Much as the term has been criticised, it 
went far, in his judgment, to give direction to pub- 

lic sentiment, and prepare all classes for a 
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reduction ofthe tariff. He said if his colleague, or 


any member of the committee, doubted the truth of || 


the position he assumed, he would refer them to 
the President’s roclamation in answer to the 
SouthCarolina ordinance. That ordinance asserted 
that the revenue laws were unconstitutional; that 
Congress had no power to collect taxes but for 
revenue purposes; and that a great portion of the 
money collected was not for revenue purposes, 
but was raised for the protection of domestic man- 
ufactures; that the law was palpably unconstitu- 
tional, and being unconstitutional, and in deroga- 
tion of the reserved rights of the States, they de- 
clared it null and void, wholly inoperative within 
the limits of South Carolina. How did General 
Jackson answer this argument? He said, by the 
Constitution, Congress had the exclusive right 
to raise money for the support of Government; 
they were the constitutional judges of the sum 
necessary for that purpose; and if they collected 
more than was necessary, it was an abuse of 
power, not a usurpation of power, not to be cor- 
rected by nullification or secession, but at the 

lls by the people themselves, discharging their 
faithless agents. Healso declared that resistance 
to this law with an armed force was treason. 

Mr. McC. said his colleague [Mr. Gartanp] 
had also entered into a long argument to prove 
that the President had an unlimited right, at his 
own will and pleasure, to remove every officer in 
the Executive Department, upon the ground that 
he was responsible for their acts, being the head 
of the department. He had heard the word re- 
sponsibility so frequently used that it fell rather 
grating upon hisear. He would like to know in 
what sense the President was responsible for the 
malversation in office of the subordinate officers 
in his department? Was he responsible by im- 

eachment? If so, he would like to know why 
c was not impeached for the conduct of William 
T. Barry and Obadiah B. Brown in the Post 
Office Department. No man in the nation ever 
thought of impeaching General Jackson for their 
conduct. If he could not be impeached for the 
conduct of Mr. Barry, how is he responsible for 
his acts? He had been told, though he was not 
responsible for his acts by impeachment, yet he 
was responsible to public opinion. 

He said he would like to know what kind of 
guarantee the responsibility to public opinion was 
to secure constitutional liberty. He had always 
understood that constitutional liberty was a con- 
ventional right, and could only be secured b 
oe laid deep in the foundations of law. He 
would like to know of his colleague if he could 
find any man who was not under ren, enero 
to public opinion. Julius Cesar, Cromwell, 
Richard I{I., and Bonaparte were all under re- 
eee to public opinion. The Autocrat of 

I the Russias was under responsibility to public 
opinion. The past history of these men prove 
how ineffectual such a responsibility is to secure 
the equal rights of man. He said every jail and 
penetentiary was filled with persons responsible 
to public opinion. Yes, he said, the lows 
had groaned under multiplied thousands who 
were under the same kind of responsibility. Yet, 
he said, that responsibility had not prevented the 
jails from being filled with criminals, nor the gal- 
lows to bend with rogues and murderers; nor 
has it prevented tyrants from revolutionizing the 
best forms of government, and prostrating the 
last hopes of a free and happy people. He said 
he did not mean to be understood as intimating 
that the President of the United States ‘was a 
tyrant; that he had always regarded him as a 
patriot. He alluded to it for the purpose of 
showing the absurdity of the argument, when 
pushed out to its legitimate ere He 
said the words ** responsibility to public opinion” 
has been presented to his mind in the same light 
as the word * fanaticism’’—a vague uncertainty, 
that could not be described, having neither top, 
tail, side, nor bottom. He said the definition of 

terms, when used in the sense su by 
some, reminded him of an anecdote in relation 
to a young egotistical student, just returned from 
college, and an old Dutchman. The student at- 
tempted, by way of sport, to play off his schol- 
astic acquirements by asking the old Dutchman 
astronomical questions. The old Dutchman said 
he presimed he was so well educated that he 
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| could answer any question that could be pro- 
undedtohim. Thestudent replied to him that 
e might ask him any question; that he could an- 
swer it. The old Dutchman said, his occupation 
not being that of an astronomer, but that of a 
farmer, he would be glad if he would tell him 
how many yards of moonshine it would take to 
stake and rider a hundred panel of fence? He 
said he should like to have the student’s opinion | 
| upon the words constitutional liberty secured by | 
nee to public opinion. 
| r. McC. said that his colleague seemed to 
| speak with an air of triumph that General Jack- 
|son had put down the monster that was con- 
trolling the whole monetary system of the coun- 
try, and was prostrating the elective franchise 
under its unhallowed feet. This argument was 
entirely out of place; the United States. Bank was 
dead, and it ought to be permitted to sleep undis- 
turbed in its grave. 

Mr. GARLAND asked leave to explain. He 
said that he did not commence the argument 
about the bank; that his remarks were made in 
answer to other gentlemen who had preceded 

' him in the debate, who had referred to the bank. 
| Mr. McCOMAS said he understood him as 
| making the attack on the bank, but, from the 
disclaimer, he was bound to believe his colleague; 
but other gentlemen had frequently, in the debate, 
referred to the fact of putting down the monster. 
[f the President had put down one monster, he 
had raised up another of more hideous and 
frightful form. He has reared on the ruins of 
the national bank the beast with the seven heads 
and ten horns, extending its fatal fangs to the 
vitals of the body-politic. As a money power, it 
was far more dangerous to the liberties of the 
people than a national bank. The money power 
of the country had been cut loose entirely from 
the people, and from the agents of the people. 
He would ask where the public money was? It 
was placed, he understood, in a set of banks 
bonged together from one portion of the Union 
to the other, beyond the control of any human 
being except the executive officers of the Govern- 
ment. That, when the public money was placed 
in the United States Bank, we could send our 
committee, and examine into the state and condi- 
tion of the bank. If any of the provisions of the 
charter had been violated, we could bring the 
delinquent corporation before the courts of the 
country, and repeal its charter. As the case now 
stood, the people and their representatives were 
sealed up in darkness; they had about as much 
knowledge of the state and condition of the public 
money as they had of the geography of the moon. 
As matters stood before; the people had clothed 
both the President and Congress with power to 
watch over the bank, to.prevent any injury to the 
community. 

How stands the case now? Congress has no 
power to examine into the state and condition of 
any of these banks. Nor has the President him- 
self the right to issue his scire facias to repeal the 
charter of those banks, though they may have 
embezzled every single dollar of the public money 
and trampled under foot the elective franchise. 
If his constituents were to ask him, as theiragent, 
what had become of their money, and in what 
condition the public Treasury was, he would be 
at a loss to answer them. He could say that the 
Secretary of the Treasury took it from the Bank 
of the United States, the only place which Con- 
gress had any control over; that the Secretary of 
the Treasury had reported that it was scattered 
about in different State banks through the Union; 
but whether these banks were safe or sound, he 
had no satisfactory evidence; whether the public 
money had Seen! font out to speculators to pur- 
chase stocks, or whether it was loaned out to 
favorite partisans to speculate in public lands, or 
to control elections, he would not say, for he did 
not know, nor did he charge the fact to be so; 
nor would he say that the public money was un- 
safe in those banks, as he did not know, as he 
had never had the satisfactory evidence to judge 
of that fact before him. If he were called to say 
to his constituents where he thought they could 
obtain the best information on that subject, he 
would advise them to consult Mr. Whitney, of 
this city; that he had understood that he had 
a more intimate acquaintance with the deposit 
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banks than any other man in the nation. If they 
were to ask him who this Mr. Whitney was, he 
would say that he had no personal acquaintance 
with him, neither was hé eeu as a Govern- 
ment agent, nor was he responsible to any — 

rom 


| son for his conduct, that he knew of; yet, 


what he understood, he knew more about the 
state and condition of their money in the local 
banks than any one man living. 

Mr. McC. said he hoped the committee would 
not think him impertinent, if he was to make 
some inquiry after the long silken purses that 
were to be filled with gold, that was promised to 
the mechanic and the farmer; that general jubilee 
when they should be disinthralled from the with- 
ering curse of the paper system; when Nick Biddle 
and his rags should be seen retreating before a 
pure metallic currency. He wished to know the 
truth of these predictions. He said that he had 
frequently been amused to hear the bitter denun- 
ciations pronounced on panic makers and upon 
faise prophets on the side of the Opposition. He 
wished to know what kind of prophets these 
were; were they the only men left on whom the 
mantle of Elijah could fall? Were their hearts 
the only altars upon which prophetic fires could 
burn, and from whose smoking base holy incense 
could arise? Were they gods annointed to speak 
the truth, when they announced to the American 

— the effect of pulling down the national 
ank would be to supply the on with a gold 
currency? Let the facts speak for themselves. 

In the year 1832, there were in existence three 
hundred and thirty banks; their circulation was 
sixty millions. In the year 1835, there were six 
hundred and four banks; their circulation was 
two hundred millions. 

He asked if this looked much like returning to 
the golden age, when in the year 1835 there was 
more than three times as much paper in circula- 
tion as there was in 1832. His colleague had said 
that the President had done his duty in relation 
to the currency; that he was not omnipotent; 
he could not prevent the States from incorporat- 
ing as many banks as they pleased. He was 
happy to find that it had been admitted that the 
President was not omnipotent, and that it was 
possible, in some cases, he mighterr. He would, 
with the leave of the committee, submit a few 
questions to his colleague. Did not the President 
know, as well before he commenced his experi- 
ment on the currency as he does now, that the 
States did possess and exercise the right to char- 
ter as many local banks as they pleased? Did 
not the President know before he commenced this 
crusade on the currency, that the same, or a sim- 
ilar system had failed, after Madison’s veto of 
the old United States Bank in 1811, when the en- 
tire currency of the country became deranged; 
when the revolution of fortune was almost as 
frequent as the diurnal motion of the earth; when 
the tenure by which people held their property 
became unsettled, and in a few years the Govern- 
ment itself lost $1,500,000 by broken banks, now 
footed up in every annual report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury as unavailable funds? He would 
ask how, then, has the Executive done his duty? 
If to derange the currency and unsettle the tenure 
by which we hold our oes is the duty of 
the Executive, then, he said, the Executive had 
done his duty faithfully; for he believed gentlemen 
of all rang admitted that, on the day he com- 
menced his experiment, our currency was sur- 
_ by no currency in the world. He had 
iked to have said that there had been no gold in 
circulation sinct the removal of the deposits, but 
upon mature reflection, he would have been mis- 
taken; he understood, during the pendency of the 
Pennsylvania elections, that several pieces were 
seen in the hands of old Dutchmen, holding them 
up by the side of the most ragged United States 
Bank note they could find, saying, ‘‘Here is Gen- 
eral Jackson and the Constitution; here is Nick 
Biddle and his marble palace.”” It would aston- 
ish the committee to know the effect of this hum- 
bug upon the innocent and unsuspecting yeoman- 
ry of the country, It was difficult to convince 
many whose location was remote from the seat 
of intrigue and political management that goid 
would not soo: be so plenty that they might have 
gold buttons on their pantaloons. is delusion 
was about to vanish away; a hitherto confiding 
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pre were about to rise in their majesty, and 
ol 


their public agents to strict accountability. 
All parties see the dilemma the currency of the 
country is likely to get in; they see no way of 
escape; the qi opens, and the whole system is 
in danger of being swallowed up. No wonder 
the supporters of the scheme shrink with instinct- 
ive horror at the thought of this rag system. No 
wonder they cry out it is Whig Legislatures that 
are chartering these banks; it is the Whigs that 
must be held accountable for all this mischief. 
This battery was too weak to shield such a sys- 
tem pg the retributive justice of an indignant 

ople. 

He said his colleague justified reprisals. His 
colleague was the first man, in or out of the 
House, that he did hear fully justify that recom- 
mendation. Under all the cireumstances of the 
case, his colleague had at least the merit of going 
the whole hog on that point. 

Mr. GARLAND asked leave to explain. He 
said that he had attempted to show that reprisals 
were a doctrine sanctioned by the laws of na- 
tions, and not regarded as a declaration of war, 
and that he would inform his colleague that, on 
the French question, he had gone the whole hog, 
snout and tail, 

Mr. McCOMAS said he had understood his 
colleague to have swallowed the whole hog, 
snout, tail, and all, As to himself, he perfectly 
agreed with the course pursued by our Govern- 
ment on that subject, with the single exception 
of that recommendation, and that he never blamed 
General Jackson for it after he had seen Mr. 
Livingston’s letter to the Secretary of State on 
that subject; that he was certain that letter mis- 
led the Prosthont on the subject. It was not his 
intention to revive that unpleasant controversy ; 
it was not a proper subject now for discussion. 
But he would say this, that he never’would have 
voted to give the President, or any other mortal 
man, power to make reprisals on French property. 
Whenever the honor of his country shall require 
such a measure, he would march up boldly to the 
subject, and declare wer. His colleague com- 

lained that reprisals had been treated as a dec- 
some 8 of war against France. It was no dec- 
laration of war, unless France made it war. He 
knew that to authorize the President to issue 
letters of marque and reprisals, and seize upon 
French property on the high seas, and convert it 
to our own use, was not a formal declaration of 
war. It was no insult for one man to spit in 
another’s face, unless the man chose to regard it 
as an insult. Bat what right had we to hope that 
France would not take it as an insult, and make 
war? Is there anything in the past history of 
that nation that justifies a different belief? Is 
there a man in America who does not believe, if 
reprisals had been made on French property, 
that at this very moment we would have been 
involved in all the horrors of war? He should 
always regret-that war should have grown out 
of this transaction. He had not forgotten that it 
was Frenchmen that stood side by side and 
shoulder by shoulder with us during the most 
gloomy period of the Revolution—a period that 
tried the souls of men, when about three millions 
of men had staked their lives upon liberty or 
death. The history of these times was associated 
with his earliest recollections; he could not di- 
vest himself of a kindred feeling for that nation. 
He hoped that he never should have a heart that 
would cease to beat with gratitude for past favors 
received at the hands of the French nation, nor a 
heart so cold as to impugn the motives that caused 
them to come to our rescue in thatcritical moment. 
It was sufficient for him to know that they had 
poured forth their blood and treasure in defense 
of liberty, and that they had slept in the same 
open and tented fields with our fathers. That it 
was gallant Frenchmen that waved the lily of 
France in unison with the American eagle, at the 
siege of York, when the genius of emancipation 
smiled, and the shackles of despotism fare way. 

Mr. McC. paused for a moment, and, pointing 
to Washington and La Fayette said, Mr. Chair- 
man, what would those patriarchs, who appear 
inthis Hall to be watching our daily deliberations, 
have said in the moment they were rejoicing over 
their success in arms, if they could have looked 
forward one half century, and seen their own 
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sons in the deadly grasp of war? He could 
imagine them to exclaim in the language of the 
oet: 
P * Hereafter let me live 
Unknown, unseen, 
Uniamented let me die: 
Steal from the world, 
om And not a stone 
Tell where I lie.” 


Like recording angels, they would have shed 


a tear on the declaration of war, and blotted it | 


from the memory of man. 

He should have used all honorable means to 
have prevented war, but if his country had been 
involved in a war with France or any other na- 


tion, he should stand - for his own country, | 
d be found perishing in | 


right or wrong; he wou 
the last ditch. 

He would now pay his respects to the honor- 
able chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, [Mr. aeeeets He says he is op- 
posed to a distribution of the surplus fund, be- 
cause he said it would ruin the people. If they 
should ever geta taste of this fund, it could never 
again be wrung from their hands. Was this the 
doctrine of the great Democratic party in the 
United States? What, sir! the people who con- 
tribute this money are not capable to govern 
themselves? He did not expect to hear this doc- 
trine boldly asserted on this floor, more especially 
by the,honorable member from New York, who 
may be regarded as the great apostle of our mod- 
ern Democratic party. He never expected to hear 
it asserted that, if the people should by chance 
get a taste of their own money, it would corrupt 
them; that they would cling to it so fast, that it 
could on no occasion be wrung from their hands. 
Suppose that the money can never again be wrung 
from their hands, does it not belong to the people? 
This was a surplus fund—a fund that the Gov- 
ernment had no claim to. The question now 
presents itself to the ears What disposition 
ought to be made of this surplus fund, not wanted 
for the use of the Government? For himself, he 
was for putting it back into the people’s pockets 
in the same proportion that it was paid into the 
Treasury. But the gentleman says, no; poe 
must never taste this fund; if they do, it will 
corrupt them. He would inquire what was the 
doctrine of the venerable President on that sub- 
ject? For the information of the committee he 
would read an extract from his message of 1830. 
He says: 

* And as sensible of the great truth, that the resources 
of the nation, beyond those required for the immediate and 
necessary purposes of Government, can nowhere be so well 
deposited as in the pockets of the people.’’ 

It would be seen that the President differed 
widely from the gentleman from New York. 
The President seems to think that the people’s 
pockets are an excellent place to deposit this 
money in; but the gentleman thinks that place to 
be the last it should go to. If it should get there, 
it would run them mad, and unfit them for the 
seorment of the modern democratic principles, 
The President thinks this money must be taken 
from the agents, and distributed equally among 
the principals, who are rightfully entitled to it, 
for fear that much money embodied in the hands 
of the people’s agents might tempt them to make 
a corrupt use of it. The member from New York 
says the disbursing officers of the Government 
must keep this surplus fund; for, if the poor 
people, from whose pockets it has been unjustly 
wrung, ever should taste that forbidden fruit, 
they, like our first parents, would fall from their 
state of primeval innocence, and disgrace the 
great Democratic party; that it would introduce 
that odious system of log-rolling in the State gov- 
ernments. He would ask whether the State 
eoversavente are less able to bear the open of 
aes than thisGovernment? Are the agents 
of the Federal Government more pure than the 
agents of the State governments? Are they not 
selected from the same common people, subject 
alike to the same temptation? e agents of 
the Federal Government are ex d to greater 
temptation; that about fifty millions of surplus 
revenue annually to be scrambled for by the rep- 
eevee f the different interests ie Vowne 

tes, was far more dangerous to the purity 0 
this Government than that sum divided oo” 
twenty-six paris, and distributed among the 


| States, agreeably to Federal population. B 
division the danger of corruption is dimi 





|, of a widow lady and her daughter: th 
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y this 


as one is to twenty-six. The gentleman a 


_ to have a very tender regard for th i 
| States. : ” ei aes 


| This reminded him of an anecdote he once heard 


ed 
| was young and handsome, and a gentleman be 


| came much smitten with her, and propos 

address her. She, as all pentdht a a 
| should, consulted her mother on the subject 
|The old lady said the young man was of bad 

moral character, and that her daughter was a 
young innocent virgin, and that she did not think 
she ought to contaminate herself by such a cor. 
rupt association; and closed her parental advice 
| by saying, ** Daughter, don’t take him; let your 
| mother have him.’’ The gentleman seemed ver 
| unwilling to see the States married to this corrupt 
| system; but, like the mother, says, ‘* Give the 
money to us; we are proof against corruption !”” 
| He Would say to the gentleman from New York 

if this is democracy in New York, it is not the 
| Jeffersonian doctrine of Virginia. The Democrats 
| of Virginia always took a stand against Federal 

encroachments on the rights of the people. They 
did not believe the pockets of the officeholders 
| the only safe depository for the people’s money, 

He said he regretted to see a disposition toa 
sorb the whole surplus fund, right or wrong. If 
it be true that, if the penne get their own money, 
it will corrupt them, he would, if the doctrine of 
some statesmen prevailed, congratulate the peo- 
ple on their escape from corruption. He would 
underwrite that the people never would get to 
smell a cent, let alone to taste one. It had been 
proposed, by way of extra appropriations, to 
spend 
$40,000,000 for ordnance; 
30,000,000 for additional fortifications; 
40,000,000 for an additional increase of the 





avy; 
60,000,000 for the increase of the Army or 
military branch. 


$170,000,000 
Here, sir, is an increase of the expense of our 
Government $170,000,000. To this sum was to 
be added the expense of the Florida war, anda 
proper allowance for bank breaking and a depre- 
ciated currency. And then we are told we shall 
have no surplus to distribute. He knew that it 
was in the power of the Government to waste the 
people’s money and prevent a distribution, but 
the people in due time would provide for such a 
contingency. He was sorry to find the honor- 
able member from New York opposed to the 
measure. He knew the weight his name would 
have before the country, particularly among the 
prevailing party of the day. The gentleman 
seems to have forgotten that Mia own State Legis- 
lature unanimously recommended this measure 
in 1830; that they were traveling pari passu with 
the President at that day. How is it that at the 
eleventh hour they have forsaken the President 
on that subject?) Mr. McC. said that it was due 
to the Administration to do something, They 
had been charged with taking the people’s money 
from the custody of the law. They had been 
charged with depositing it in banks that were 
unsafe. They had been charged with making a 
corrupt use of the money for electioneering pur- 
poses. It has been charged that they are afraid 
to distribute the money, for fear it will break the 
deposit banks. He did not pretend to say these 
charges were true; but he thought, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Administration was imperiously 
called on to do pomneing that the people would 
not rest satisfied, when they had it in their power - 
to refute these charges and would not. : 
The gentlemen cannot shield themselves behind 
that flimsy battery—that we will not distribute 
the surplus from the sales of the public land, but 
that we must reduce the tariff; when they know 
that the President in his annual message, 
that the compromise bill must not be disturbed. 
wena do eontemsn mean when oor — 
a reduction uties; pains: 1s CO! ’ 
Mr. Garuanp,} who I hope will not disregard 
recommendation of the President 
Mr, G. interrupted Mr. McC., and 
said that Mr. . was mistaken; that the Pres- 
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jdent had made no such recommendation this 
year; it was last year. ; 

Mr. McCOMAS said that his colleague was 
mistaken himself; that the President had made 
the same recommendation this year. [The state- 
ment of Mr. McC. was confirmed by several 
members, and he proceeded.] The measure had 
been called Mr. Cray’s land bill; the attention of 
this House has been called specially to this sub- 
‘ect. Why call it Mr. Cray’s land bill? What 
G Mr. Cray to do with the subject any more 
than any other citizen of the United States? Is 
it intended to make a part — of this mat- 
ter? Is it intended to settle the principles of the 
next Administration by the strength of the pop- 
ularity of AnpRew Jackson and Henry Cray? 
both about to retire to private life—Mr. Cray a 
candidate for no office, and the President having 
filled the measure of his country’s glory. The 
name of Henry Cuiay might induce some men to 
vote against the measure. He had never sup- 

orted Mr. Cray for any office, yet, as a western 
Virginian, he was always proud of him as one of 
her most talented sons. Though he did not agree 
with him in some of his political measures, yet 
he always admired the lofty bearing of the bold 
and generous Kentuckian; though he may be 
overwhelmed by the waves of party, yet, when 
these party times shall subside, and the merits of 
this man be calmly reviewed, posterity will enroll 
his name on the brightest pages of American his- 
tory. He will be regarded as one of those rare 
spirits that can rise with the crisis, and soar above 
y feeling and selfish ambition, and cast oil on 
the troubled waves of his distracted country. 
Black lines might be drawn around his name, yet 
a glorious resurrection awaits him. He will live 
imperishable in the affections of every votary of 
civil liberty throughout the world; while there are 
many whose ephemeral existence will go down 
with the ebbing tide of politics to the shades of 
oblivion. 

Here Mr. McC. seemed somewhat exhausted, 
and several proposed that he should move that 
the committee rise; that he could conclude to- 
morrow. He said he was already under obliga- 
tions to the committee for giving him their atten- 
tion for near three hours; he could not think of 
trespassing further on their time. Though he 
had intended to present some other views to the 
committee, yet he found himself too much ex- 
hausted, and to accept of an adjournment would 
be to violate his pledge, when he commenced, that 

he did not intend to make a congressional speech. 
He hoped that all parties would unite in this 
measure; that, in fact, it was no party measure, 
and would not be a party measure unless the Ad- 
ministration made it one. It was idle to attempt 
to charge the minority with making this a party 


question. What interest can a minority have to 
make any question a party question? None, un- 
less they wish to insure their defeat. It is the 


interest of majorities to make party questions, 
that the merits of the matter in dispute may be 
lost sight of. He would not believe that this 
matter would share that fate till he saw it. Mr. 
McC. then thanked the committee, and took his 
Seat. 
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SPEECH OF HON. CHILTON ALLAN, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe Hovse or REpREsENTATIVES, 
May 24, 1836. 

On the propriety of reducing the expenses and correcting 
the abuses of the Federal Government, and upon the 
dangerous advances of Executive power upon the liber- 
ties of the People, and in reply to Mr. CaMBRELENG and 
Mr. Frencu. 

_ The fortification bill (No. 325) and the propo- 
sition of retrenchment offered as an amendment 
thereto being before the committee— 

Mr. ALLAN said: 

Mr. Cuaraman: Being in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and the grant 
of the money of the people for the supply of the 
Government, and ea for retrench- 
ment which I have had the honor to offer, being 
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| the subjects of consideration, the conduct of the 


Government in all its departments, as well as the 
propriety of reducing its expenditure, are rele- 


ent debate. 
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be pending. For example, on the other day, 
when the general appropriation bill was before 
the Committee of the Whole, my friend from 
Virginia [Mr. Mercer] offered an amendment to 
divide the proceeds of the public lands, and to 


The effort that has been made to curtail the || limit the cost of the custom-house in the city of 
freedom of speech, and to exclude amendments || New York to $500,000. The previous question 
from the appropriation bills during the present || was called, and the amendment cut off, no ques- 
Session, is one of the remarkable signs of the || tion being taken on the amendment; the question 


times. 

From the earliest date of British liberty free 
discussion was allowed on money bills. The 
public purse being in the hands of the Commons 
was the great principle of English liberty. 
was the effectual engine by which the Commons 
maintained the authority of the people in the 
Government, and restrained the power of the 
King. The supply bills have ever been the field 
upon which the battles between liberty and power 
have been fought. Yet, in the American Re- 
public, when power is thrusting its eager hands 
into the pockets of the people, their Represent- 
atives are rebuked for resistance, and denounced 
for the exercise of the birthright of every free- 
man. But, as we have already bountifully sup- 
poe the demands of power with millions, we 

ave at length arrived at the point where, by 
common consent, it is agreed to be a fit and 
proper occasion for a full and free expression of 
opinion on our public affairs. 

apes on another subject given my views on 
the surp 
the course of the present Administration, at pres- 
ent, before I proceed to the consideration of the 
plan of retrenchment, I will confine myself to a 
desultory glance at general principles and prac- 
tices and arguments which the public good re- 
quires should be exposed. 

Sir, in self-defense I feel it to be my duty to 
describe the organization of this House, the mode 
of proceeding, and the effect of the previous ques- 
tion. All this is so very different from legislative 
proceedings in Kentucky that it is necessary the 
people there should be made acquainted with the 
course of business here, to enable them to judge 
whether their immediate Representatives have 
done their duty. — 

In this I do not intend to cast any individual 
censure on the Speaker of the House, for he has 
treated me on all occasions with courtesy and 


followed party practice. In the Kentucky Legis- 
lature every member can introduce any proposi- 
tion, or pet leave to bring in a bill on any proper 
subject he may desire, and can have a committee 
appointed favorable to the proposition, so that 
its friends may make it in as perfect a form as 
they can before it is brought before the House; 


pone be informed how every member voted. 
his is fair legislation—every portion of the peo- 
ple fairly heard, and responsibility a secured 
in conformity with the ancient reasonabl 
parliamentary proceeding. 

Here, by our rules, no member can get leave 
to bring in a bill; the business of the House has 
all to pass through and receive the sanction of 
the standing committees. These standing com- 


session by the Speaker, upon strict 


mittees of Ways and Means, Foreign Affairs, 
ae Affairs, Public Lands, and the Judiciary, 
are the 


six for the Administration—two for one. O 
course the Opposition have no voice to bring 
forward anything. The majorities of these com- 


ures of the session. Whatever they recommend 
comes into the House under the sanction of the 


Administration and of ‘‘ the party,’’ and is voted.|| is greater than such a national 


| 
| 


through as a matter of course; whatever they 
report against, is voted down with equal cer- 
tainty. 

The effect of this organization of the 
House prevents any pa tr of the Opposition 
from bringing forward an original proposition; 
and the previous question is used so as to prevent 
' direct votes on amendments to bills which may 


It | 


us revenue, the national defenses, and | 
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politeness; in the appointment of committees he || 


and there the yeas and nays can be had, and the || 


e law of || 


mittees, appointed at the commencement ofevery || Ir : 
rty prin- | against France were proclaimed to be e 
ciples, are the channels through which every | this coun la 
measure is brought into this House. The Com- | sion, all who refused to vote three millions of 


| 
\| 


rincipal doors by which every question || were denounced as the allies of France. 
enters this House. On each of these committees || all the world plainly sees that if reprisals had 
there are placed three Opposition members — | rosea and the money voted, we should now 


| being, according to our preposterous rules, on 
| the passage of the bill. So that, by the party 
| organization of the House, and the fre uent use 
of the gag-law, the previous question, the domi- 

nant party can not only prevent the minority 
| from getting a fair and direct vote, by yeas and 
| nays, but they can so involve their course in 
mystery as to evade responsibility, and ** dodge 
what questions’’ they may not choose to record 
their votes upon. 

In the Committee of the Whole on the general 
appropriation bill, as the aly opportunity of 
| bringing forward the measure, ! offered the prop- 
| osition for retrenchment; but in the House, to 
avoid a direct vote upon it, the previous question 
was called, and the Seal does not show who 
was for and who against it. 

But, sir, that the country may understand the 
subject, I have offered the proposition a second 
time, and call upen the House to take the vote 
by yeas and nays. And if this question is again 
‘*dodged”’ by the previous question, let it be dis- 
tinctly endsaneet that those who vote for the 
| previous question are against the reduction of the 
expenses of the Government. 

he effect of these modes of proceeding, to in- 
volve the course of the members in mystery, and 
to evade responsibility, is manifest from another 
view of the subject. A party has been in power 
more than seven years, the members of which 
have been professing all the while a desire to 
amend the Constitution, so that members of Con- 
gress should be rendered ineligible to Executive 
appointments. They have all the time expressed 
a desire to reduce the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. They now have a majority, they say, of 
about forty in this House, and yet they cannot 
show by the Journals that they have ever voted 
for any one of these propositions. 

My colleague andéariend (Mr. Unperwoop] 
brought in, early in the session, a resolution pre- 
senting all these constitutional amendments, yet 
we cannot either get to discuss or vote on them. 
Under the party organization of the House and 
the perverted use of the previous question, it is 
impossible for my colleagues or myself to have 
discussed and voted on the great measures upon 
which the people of Kentucky desire to see the 
action of Congress. 

I will make allusion to another subject charac- 
| teristic of the times. It has become a —_ ofa 
| general scheme to delude and mislead the public 
mind, for ‘* the party’’ toassume that these meas- 
ures are identified with the honor and glory of 
| the country; and every one who dares to oppose 
any one of these plans, however unwise it may 
be, is denounced as an enemy to his country. 
| Let us see how time and reason and experience 
| expose this arrogant folly. 

n the year 1834, all wie were not for reprisals 
mies to 
- On the last night of the last ses- 


| 
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| money, to be used at the discretion of the Presi- 
| dent, and in clear violation of the Sosa 
ow, 


ve been in the midst of a French war. It is 
| now evident to all that those who prevented re- 
prisals and refused to vote money preserved the 


mittees decide the fate of all the important meas- || peace and honor of the country. 


Among the signal blessings which a gracious 
Providence has showered upon our country, none 
i Senate, given at 

| Sora’ time—a body ot aie greatest men te 
world ever saw congregated in a legislative hall. 

| Their debates for the last five years will be read 
with enthusiasm as long as liberty and genius 
shail live. In; fature ages they will become a 
| political text-book the friends of conati- 
ea freedom when all the selfish projects of 
the present day, for the obtainment of money 
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and office, shall have perished in the forgetfulness 
of oblivion. The American Senate will go to 
posterity with the glory of having been the an- 
chor of the vessel of State in the tempest of all 
the passions unchained and let loose the as- 
cendency of party violence over the Constitu- 
tion. 

The whole country has been filled with the 
lamentations of the exclusive patriots for the loss 
of the fortification bill of the last session; and, 
at this session, the following resolution was pro- 
posed: 

“ Resolved, That the President be requested to cause the 
Senate to be informed of, First, The probable amount that 
would be necessary for fortifying the lake, maritime, and 
put frontier of the United States, and such points of the 

and frontier as may require permanent foftification.”’ 


Ali were denounced as enemies to the caquntry 
who would not agree to pledge the surplus rev- 
enue to this ill-advised measure; when, lo and 
behold! the enlightened Secretary of War, by the 
approbation of the President, in his luminous 
report of the 7th of April, completely demolishes 
the whole scheme; and the friends of an exten- 
sive plan of new fortifications, who had been so 
liberal in their denunciations of its enemies, were 
compelled to face to the right-about, a movement 
which frequent use had made easy and familiar 
in the evolutions of this Administration. 

On the 21st of March, while the application of 
the public treasure to the erection of new fortifi- 
cations was all the rage, I took the responsibility 
of maintaining the impracticability of defending 
our extensive frontier by fortification; that the 
system had already been carried too far; that it 
would lead to a large standing army; that the 
true strength of our country wasin the hearts ofa 
brave people, and the way to insure success in 
war was to enable them to concentrate their power 
wherever danger should approach, by means of 
steam and roads, with the greatest possible celer- 
ity. I have the unexpected pleasure of seeing 
that every position which I took is sustained in 
the report of the Secretary of War. 

The report of the Secretary has rendered the 
denunciations against the members of the minority 
for their opposition to new fortifications as power- 
less as time has rendered those which were leveled 
at them for their oppositiaasto reprisals and the 
grant of three millions. 

It is thus that the opponents of these wild and 
dangerous schemes stand not only justified by 
experience and reason, but they have the honor 
of the sagacity of s+having foreseen, and the firm- 
ness to resist and defeat them in the face of 
power. 


I will notice in this place the systematic attempt | 


made at this session to establish two principles 
in regard to the par snore of money which 
are subversive of the Constitution, and upon the 
success of which depend the ascendency of the 
executive control above that of the legislative in 
the disposition of the public treasure—principles 
that have been contended for from the commence- 


‘ _ ment of the Government by the advocates of the 


extension of Executive power. The first of these 
or was advanced by the gentleman from 
ennsylvania|Mr. SurHerLanp] as the true doc- 
trine of ** the party.’ It is this: that the recom- 
mendation of any of the Executive Departments 
of the Government that a certain sum of mone 
should be applied toa partial object, is prima facie 
evidence that the appropriation ought to be made, 
and that the burden of proof is thrown upon those 
who maintain the negative! The other princi- 
ple is, that, in oe appropriations, Congress 
should not specifically direct the pores to 
which the money shall be applied, but that the 
grant should be indefinite, and that it should be 
expended at the discretion of the Executive. 
he gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG,]} some weeks past, when he made his 
speech upon the famous three million effort on 
the last night of the last session, went back for 


precedents, to justify and prove that appropria- 
tions should be general and not s , to the 
days of 1798. 

he Constitution contains the following clause: 
‘* No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 


but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law.’ The people intended by this clause to 
keep the parse strings in the hands of their im. 
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mediate Representatives. But this power had in 
effect been transferred to the Executive, by giving 
him grants of money to be used at his discretion. 
To correct this great abuse and clear violation 
of the Constitution, Mr. Jefferson, in his very 
first message to Congress after his election to the 
Presidency, expresses himself thus: 
“Tn our case, too, of the public contributions intrusted 


against their dissipation, by es specific sums to 
every specific purpose susceptible of definition ; by disallow- 
ing all applications of money varying from the appropria- 
tion in object, or transcending it in amount; by reducing 
the undefined field of contingencies, and thereby circum- 
scribing discretionary powers over money; and by bringing 
back to a single department all accountabilities for money,. 
where the examination may be prompt, efficacious, an 
uniform.” 

This great constitutional a of specific 
appropriations, brought forward by Mr. Jeffer- 
son at the commencement of his administration, 
has ever since been regarded as the principle, by | 
an adherence to which economy could be main- 
tained in the administration of the finances, and 
Executive power restrained within the limits of | 
the Constitution. 

If the principle now sought to be established 
should prevail—that is, that Congress is bound 
to vote all the money demanded by the Depart- 
ments—unless the negative could be proven, and 
the grants thus procured not to be limited by 
specific appropriation, but left in the broad field 
of Executive discretion, then the provision of the 
Constitution referred to is useless; it would be as 
well to authorize the President to draw on the 
Treasury for all he wanted, and to expend it as 
he pleased. 

The good old doctrine of the Jeffersonian school 
is, that when the Departments call for appropria- 
tions, the burden of proof shall be upon them; 
and the — was not to be made unless they 
convinced Congress, by reason and evidence, of 
the propriety of what they had recommended; 
and when the money was voted, the precise ob- 
ject to which it should be applied was defined, 
leaving no discretion with the President, but 
making it his puty to see the money was ex- 
pended according to law, and not according to his 
will. ; 

I will proceed to show the boundless extrav- 
agance to which general grants of money, un- 
guarded by specific appropriations, according to 
the recommendation oP r. Jefferson, will lead; 
and the wide range of power which they place in 
the hands of the Executive, by enabling him to 
give fat contracts to his friends. It would be im- 
possible, in the compass of a speech, to describe 





all the instances of prodigal expenditure by which | 


millions of the public money are annually squan- 
dered, by the aid of ambiguous, undefined appro- 
priations, among political partisans; but I will 
select two cases as specimens, to show the coun- 
uy in what manner this Administration disposes 
of the public money confided to its discretion. 
In the year 1832, an act passed authorizing the 
President of the United States to cause to be built 
a good and sufficient bridge across the Potomac 
river, between this city and Alexandria, and the 
sum of $200,000 was appropriated for that object. 
The act failed to describe the plan of the bridge, 
or limit its cost; it was left to the discretion of 
the President. The letting of the contract was 
advertised, ane to the requirements of the 
law, and was taken ¥ Gilson & Stephens, at the 
sum of $1,186,625. They were permitted to pro- 
ceed upon the work upon a mere verbal contract, 
and finally failed to execute a written contract, 
and sold out their bargain to a Mr. O. H. Dibble, 
in whose favor the plan of the a was changed, 
and the price raised to $1,350,000, without any 
new advertisement. In the same loose manner 
he was permitted to proceed upon this great work 
for so large a sum upon a mere verbal understand- 
ing. In the mean time, Mr. Baldwin, an expe- 
rienced engineer, reported that the bridge, upon 
the plan upon which Mr. Dibble was proceeding, 
would cost the enormous sum of $4,7$1,620. This 
—eeeneer ren was arrested by the vigi- 
lance of my friend from Virginia, [Mr. ee 
who is better informed upon the construction o 

all works of internal improvement than any man 
in America. He had this prodigal contract brought 
before Congress, and exposed its enormity. Con- 
gress tw go on with the work, and paid 


to our direction, it would be prudent to multiply barriers* 
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Mr. Dibble for what he had done. Since which 
time, a good and sufficient bridge had been com- 
pleted—for what sum do you suppose, Mr. Chair. 
man, after what you have heard ? The sum of 
pant yp The country is indebted mainly to the 

earned gentleman from Virginia for having saveg 
between four and five millions of dollars. 

The other case to which I shall refer is the 
custom-house now building in the city of New 
York. Inthe year 1832, the same gentleman now 
at the head of the Ways and Means reported to 
this House a bill, as chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, which passed at that session, and 
contains the following section: 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
atives of the Unites States of America in rK Santnsheoonl 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall be, and he 


is hereby, authorized and directed, with the approbation of 
the President of the United States, to purchase a site, ang 


|| to cause a building to be constructed thereon, to be used ag 


a custom-house in the port of New York, and that the sum 
of $200,'00 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
to be applied to the purposes aforesaid.” r 


At the time this bill passed it attracted no par- 
ticular notice. It was not intimated that an 
further appropriation would ever be called for; no 
one doubting that the sum of $200,000 would be 
amply sufficient to buy a lot and build a custom- 
house. The real design was concealed from Con- 
gress. And the Secretary, in clear violation of 
this law, under the direction of the President, 
instead of buying a lot where they were cheap, 
as we are now informed by the father of this law 
he could have done, he proceeded to make the 

urchase on the corner of Wall, Nassau, and 

ine streets, in the dearest part of the city, at 
the price of $217,500, and to contract for a house, 
as we are now informed, that would cost a mil- 
lion and a half! It is manifest that the law 
above referred to authorized no such extravagant 
proceeding as this. It is perfectiy certain that if 
this profligate expenditure of public money had 
been disclosed to Congress, the law never would 
have passed. But the gentleman [Mr. Camsre- 
tavel jaferans us that he disapproved of the 
purchase of this extravagant lot, and that one 
near the water would have done as well, and also 
that he disapproved of the extravagant design of 
the building. Sir he was the projector of this 
law. ‘This abuse of it took place under his own 
eye, in his own city, of which he now says he 
very much disapproved. Now, as the gentleman 
has ever since remained a member of Congress, 
it is a misfortune to the country that he did not, 
at the next session, inform Congress of this fla- 
grant extravagance and abuse of the law, of 
which he now says he so much disapproved. 
But the gentleman at the next session, in 1833, 
so far from giving this information, slipped into 
the general appropriation bill the following 
weighty lines: 
** For the erection of a custom-house at New York, 
300,000.?? 


Mark the phraseology! Not in addition to a 
former appropriation, not to finish the custom- 
house; but it is for a custom-house. And this 
year again the gentleman has got through the 
genera acotepreuee bill with an appropriation 
of $300, more, and the yeas and nays pre- 
vented on it by the gentleman’s own vote for the 
previous question. So that already the enormous 
sum of $800,000 has been appropriated for this 
house, and the basement story is not yet done. 
And after all this, the gentleman makes an effort 
to throw the whole blame on a former Secretary 
of the Treasury, who made a contract, as he 
states, for a house that would have cost a million 
and a half, but that the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, more economically given, had been to 
New York, and had ado a new plan to cur- 
tail the extravaBance of this first. It seems that 
the duty of defending the Administration is con- 
fined to the persons who happen to be_inat the 
time. Here is a generous effort to throw the 
blame on an absent gentleman, who is out of 
office, and to eulogize the economy of the present 
Secretary at his expense. alas ; 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose to explain, and said 
that he was surprised at the imputation of a de- 
sign to assail the former Secretary; that he had 
several times explained, and he could only ac- 
count for the observations of the gentleman from 
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Kentucky, by supposing he was absent when he || could be no conflict between two Secretaries act- || I do not know how it is with the gentleman 
had given the explanations. Bs b 5 ing under the orders of the same President. The | from Tennessee, [Mr. Bext,}] as he resides at 
Mr. ALLAN. Sir the gentleman is mistaken || lot for this House cost $217,500; the marble, |) Nashville, within the limits of the Constitution, 
jn supposing that I was absent; I was present, 985. There is no general contract; the cost | but I will undertake to say that the gentleman 
and heard every word he uttered, and have a per- || 1s not limited. The work is progressing at the || from the same State [Mr. Peyton} would think 
fect recollection of all that he said. Sir, I have || discretion of the architect; he makes out the an- | the sum of $600,000 was game well worthy of his 
no intention of either assailing the gentleman’s || nual estimates; it was he who sent here the de-| attention, if he could get it to improve the Cum- 
motives or of accusing him of assailing the motives || mand at this session for $300,000 more. He is| berland river above the upper boundary of the 
of the former Secretary of the Treasury. With || the only person who appears to be informed on | Constitution. 
motives | have nothing to do; my business is with || the subject. Simply upon the act of Congress of The power of the House of Representatives is 
facts; and although I intend to make a very free || 1832, appropriating $200,000 to buy a lot and| fast wasting away to nothing, under another 
and full commentary upon what the gent eman || build a custom-house, the Executive, in the ex-| alarming innovation in regard to the appropriation 
has said and done in this House, yet my duty in || ercise of his discretion, has determined to build | of money. A demand upon the Treasury for a 
this respect shall not be exercised in a spirit of || a house, in the city of New York, which shall be | large sum of money was heretofore deemed an 
rsonal unkindness, because my intercourse with || a splendid monument of the arts, which shall || affair of sufficient consequence to be brought 
the gentleman has been characterized with polite- || astonish and excite admiration by its extent and | before Congress by a message from the President 
ness on his part. But the influential position || magnificence, to adorn and beautify the great || of the United States, and to be referred by the 
which the gentleman’s party has assigned him in || commercial metropolis. This house is merely |} House toa standing committee for investigation. 
this House, and the control which he anonreny for the preservation of the books and the accom- || Now, the irregular practice has grown up, of the 
enabled to exercise over public measures in which || modation of the clerks and officers of the customs. | heads of the Departments, instead of the President, 
my constituents have a deep interest, impose on || A plain house near the water, where the lots are || to call upon a committee of the House, instead 
me the duty of commenting freely and fully upon || cheap, could have been built for the original ap- || of the House, for appropriations. Under this 
hiscourse. The gentleman did certainly say that || propriation of $200,000; but we now see a house || new practice, and at this session, we have seen 
the former Secretary had agreed to an extravagant || progressing made of such huge blocks of marble || millions voted away upon a letter passing between 
plan that would have cost a million and a half, || as to require thirty yoke of oxen to haul a single || the Departments and the committees. -I was 
of which he disapproved, and that the present || piece. The people can learn from these two cases || surprised at the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Secretary had reduced the plan to a proper scale || of the bridge and the custom-house how their |! [Mr. Sreigur,] who, in the general, is so correct 
of economy. I thought this a very strange ac- || affairs are managed; how power seeks every occa- || as to the rules of proceeding, when he asserted 
count of the-matter, that two Secretaries should || sion to extend its patronage, and provide profit- || that this practice had existed from the commence- 
come into conflict upon so important a subject, || able contracts for numerous dependents. They || ment of the Government. I deny that any com- 
as we have been informed in a State paper that || will see that their money is thrown out broad- | mittee has a right to deliberate or report upon 


the Gorgeanag 98 the Treasury was a mere instru- || cast as profusely as if is were as plenty as sea || any subject that has not been referred to it by the 
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ment of the resident; neither of the Secretaries, || water. House. The committees derive all their powers 
of course, had anything to do but to execute the In private life it is a safe maxim to count the || from the House, and the range of their delibera- 
orders of the President. I wrote to the present || cost before you begin to build a house; but here || tions is confined to such subjects as the House 
‘Secretary, Mr, Woodbury, on the subject, and so || a house is undertaken without defining the plan || has referred to them. I deny their right to 
far from claiming the credit of having altered the || or fixing the price, and the commissioners paid || receive a communication from any source what- 
plan of the custom-house, he did not even know || a premium for the amount which they s x3 ever, of original propositions, except from the 
either what the plan was, or what the cost of the || I will close my remarks on this branch of the 
building would be, and promised to write to New || subject, by placing the Potomac bridge and the 
Yorkand procure the information which I desired, || New York custom-house by the side of a sen- 
and which he did, and the two following letters || tence in the Inaugural Address of the President, 
will explain the subject: of the 4th of March, 1829. He says: 
Treasury DeraRTMENT, April 28, 1836. Se: atten ahaha euvagrte~iat omeaiing 
° i ; i n is n, mos icate 
on og atemig cnet pede gp Sar ts wee and important trusts in ours ; and it will, of course, demand 
made to me, under date of the 26th instant, by the acting || 8° inconsiderable share of my official solicitude. Under 
commissioner of the New York custom-house, containing || °V¢FY 8spect in which it can be considered, it would appear 
the remainder of the information respecting the new cus- || ‘Hat advantage must result from the observance of a strict 
tom-house building, asked for in your letter of the 22d of || 224 faithful economy.” 


the-pcvenns month. aE a ae bis SU Le When you consider the effect of this ‘‘ search- 
is deemed proper at the contracts referred to || ; jon?? ; a 
by the commissioner are for the following purposes, to wit: sng operation” upon the bridge and the custom 


ist. For the supply of all the cut marble necessary for the house, you cannot wonder that the same kind of 
completion of the basement story, amounting to $67,500. || operation has made the expenses of this Admin- 
2d. For the supply of all the cut marble necessary for the || istration swell more than forty-five million dol- 





House. They have a right, and it is the practice 
for the Departments to prepare estimates and 
statements for the committees explanatory of 
subjects which have been referred to them by the 
House. Andit is this usage that has misled the 

entleman from North Carolina. Whenever the 

esign of raising armies and appropriating oy 
originated in the Executive Department, such 
design was always, until of late years, brought 
before this House upon the responsibility of the 
President, and it is the right of every Represent- 
ative to vote upon its reference. But our present 
chairman of the Ways and Means not only 
receives notes from the Executive Departments, 
calling for armies, and millions, but whenever he 


a b ; ‘ y I- || determines that any of these notes are not prop- 
cenfts forthe columes, $231,585." story, together with the |) Jars more than the preceding eight years. This || erly directed to his committee, he takes the 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient || ‘ searching operation”’ increases in energy as it || responsibility, without consulting the House, to 
servant, LEVI WOODBURY, progresses, and will, from present indications, || say which of the other committees they shall go 
as ities deel Secretary of the Treasury. very soon reach the very bottom ofthe Treasury. || to. In this informal mode of proceeding, we 
House of Representatives, Washington. Between twenty and thirty millions have already || have scen millions appropriated in the compass 
rt been appropriated at this session. In my former || of a few hours, under a single breeze of excite- 

Orrice CoMMISSION FOR BUILDING Costom-Hovse, calculation, I took the Secretary 8 estimates for || ment. 


New York, April 26, 1836. 1836 at $23,000,000, which were made in view of 
Six: Yours of the 234 instant was received yesterday. || @ French war. Now I have but little doubt that 
Inreply to your inquiries, “ ist. Whatis the length, breadth, || the appropriations at this session will exceed the 


“Trice feraee xcede hall od snk deamon te hah, piciaiien 1h hon ane OL nm Seruetar yet leant ten, seslBonas 
. ighty- . : ; ; ‘ie 
of buttresses and steps on each front; the breadth ninety if BPs the excess of expenditure of this en 
feet; and the height, from basement floor to top of the eve, || i8tration over the previous eight. years will be 
fifty-five feet; to the top of the roof, sixty-eight feet. over fifty-seven millions. 

see ae be the ae and - - oe aa It is very true this ‘‘ searching operation’’ has 
columns for the support and decoration of said building? “ec : . 29 ‘6 : 

There are sixteen Doric columns for the porticoes, six- demanded ' - inconsiderable share of the Cee 
teen Corinthian columns for the great hall or rotunda, || Solicitude’’ of this Administration; and if it has not 
twenty-two Doric columns in the basement, and eighteen || been conducted exactly in accordance with the 
Doric columns in the rooms of the first, second, and third || former understanding of ‘‘a strict and faithful econ- 


floors, the prices of which it is now impossible to designate : : 
as in the Contain entered into (copies of which are with omy,” yet a strict and faithful regard has been 


the Department) the items, or parts, were not specified, but had to the spoils principle. No doubt the honor- 
put down in gross. They can, however, be obtained from || able gentleman from the city of New York thinks 


the contractors. The columns cannot be separated, or their i < : 
section decieands das cdamect la tr tho wane coo ther, the cost of this custom-house a small matter. 


At this dangerous innovation the honest in- 
dignation of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
J — rose above party and he boldly and fear- 
lessly denounced this practice as reducing this 
House to the condition of an old French Parlia- 
ment, whose office it was to enregister the decrees 
of the King. The whole of the improvements of 
the country, the fortifications, breakwaters, har- 
bors, &c., are progressing under such vague and 
general estimates, under such indefinite legisla- 
tion, that power is left in the uncircumscribed 
field of discretion, to multiply and extend patron- 
age at pleasure. 

Sir, on the subject of fortifications a brief state- 
ment-will show the wild, wasteful, prodigal spirit, 
which is now, with an unsparing hand, scattering 


and th \ ready Seaie: When we were on the Navy bill, he sneeringly || the public treasure to the winds—a spjrit that 
“ 34, Was willte uae one eee iS oe?” * said the pitiful sum of 000 was Ee too secleiina that it would be better to ps our 
The superintendent’s estimate in November for- || small to be worthy of the attention of the gentle- fand with the devastations of war than tg unloose 


warded to you, was, for the whole cost of the buildi is i 
$750,000; and he is still fully persuaded that this sum wi || man from Tennessee, (Mr. Bett.] This is all 


complete the whole. It is the general opinion here that, || VeTy natural; our minds are formed by the cir- 
by the contracts already manatee Government caeebae cumstancesaround us. The gentleman has been 


se ‘meet for $150 x Mase sha it com mare be contneted long accustomed to see millions of the national 
: : Sa wee ; : 
without} e.. ens see — cts; the || easure poured out in his State and city. His 


the grip of Federal power upon any portion of the 
contents of the Treasury. The average amount 
of the annual appropriations for fortifications 
upon the settled policy of the country since the 
year 1816, is within a fraction of 000. The 





building is now y, and the entire appro- || Constituents now have the use of more than twelve || estimates sent in from the proper nt for - 
Priation of $300,000 will utely be necessary. millions of the — money without interest—a || the year 1835, when it was said there was danger 
fam, rely gespgtuly, your obedient servant, million to build a custom-house, Under these || of a French war, were the sum of $439,000. The 
WALTER BOWNE, Commissioner, $c. || circumstances, it does not surprise me that the || estimates for 1836, in view of a French war, for 
Hon. Levi ens the Treasury, W gentleman should have large ideas, and that being || fortifications, being fortwo » the bill fer 1835 


so much used to millions, he should have no 


. t havi ’ fe im of 0 x 
It has turned out as I anticipated: that there || patience in counting mere thousands. soning Deanne sree eenenn Server 


And now, when the French war has gone by, 
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Treasury, to keep the people out of any share of | 
the surplus, what do we behold? Three bills de- | 
pending before this House; the one now under | 


Peter ce 


two bills reported from the Committee on Mili- | 
tary Affairs for new fortifications, for the sum of | 
$2,503,800 more, making, in all, the sum of | 
$6,225,858! The sum proposed now to be appro- | 
sriated at this session is nearly half as much as | 
es been appropriated for fortifications for the | 
last twenty years. 
The average annual amount for the naval ser- 
vice heretofore has been a fraction less than three | 
and a half millions. The annual naval bill of 
this session which has passed this House is for | 
$6,235,307. From the above indications, it is | 
evident that federal power, intrenched in the | 
strong ern pn of the Treasury, is determined | 
there to make its stand, until it triumphs in the | 
battle of the succession, or expends every dollar | 
in that conflict. 
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Sir, I disagree with my colleague in the warm | 
approbation which he has expressed for the fortifi- | 
: cation bill now before you. Itis withoutexample | 
for its prodigal extravagance; and unnecessary, 
because the eaormous amount cannot be expended | 
during the year. 
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consideration for the sum of $3,772,058, and the || contends that it would be just towards Virginia | 


|| while longer, of raising expectations in the new || the honorable gentleman strikes $7,000,000 out 


|| casting their political influence in the scale that 


Seer [May 24, 
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of all the States for the common use and benefit || ever to divide. He’fell to work on the Titienin 
of all. Virginia conveyed her vast possessions || and soon had it bankrupt, The $40,000,000 dn 
to the United States for the benefit of all the || appeared under the operation as fast as ; 


; : a the num- 
States, herself included; and yet the gentleman || ber of Falstaff’s assailants in Kendal green. 

I will give a specimen or two of how the en. 
and the other States for Congress to take the || tleman got clear of the surplus, In the first place 


common property from all the States, and divide || he stoo up here, in presence of the assembleq 
it among a few of them. This agrarian scheme, || Representatives of the people, and contended 
prostrating as it does every idea ae and | with a grave face that the seven millions of stock 
potters the gentleman knows full well will never || which the Government owns in the United States 

e adopted. But the delusion has answered || Bank was not safe, and that, in reckoning our 
the purpose for some time, and may a little || means, we ought not to count that fund! g, 

















States which they will never realize, and of || of the account. He next strikes out $5,000,000 


to pay for the Florida war with a few hundred 
| holds out the promise. The idea of robbing one || Indians. This is more than twice as much ag 


State of its property to bestow it on another had | wasexpended in all the Indian wars of the West 

its origin in political designs, and will end in || from 1774 to 1795. And then the gentleman took 
political designs; for such a scheme can never out $10,000,000 to pay for a war that is to occur 
succeed unless the people become deranged. It || hereafter, but did not tell us where. But, after 
will turn out like the promise of retrenchment and || getting clear of $22,000,000, there was still a large 





|| reform. The plain English of both promises was || surplus on bis hands, which he did not know 


artifices to get votes and political influence. 
The gentleman next proceeded to pronounce 
the legislation of 1816, which has paid off the na- | 
tional debt and filled the Treasury to overflowing, | 
unwise and imprudent, and stoutly maintained | 








|| what to do with, when his friend and colleague 


{Mr. Giuttet] flew to his assistance, with a 
scheme to spend $22,000,000 more, to buy mus- 
kets for the militia. 

Mr. GILLET rose and said that he did not 


|| that if the public money was divided it would || propose to take that sum; that he had said it 


During the year 1834, when labor was compar- || corrupt the States! The gentleman seems to | would require that amount to arm the whole 


atively cheap and easy to be procured, only the | 
a sum of $475,617 could be expended out of the | 
ya ne of $870,594 for fortifications. 

f the fortification bill of this session $700,000 
is for arming the fortifications. 


The annual | 
' appropriation heretofore for this last object was | 
ii $100,000 


‘ There is in the Army bill of this year the sum | 
4 , of $200,000 for the armament of the fortifications, 
. af which has —— passed; and the amendment 
bs now pending, and to which my colleague has 


iE pledged his support, is for $700,000 more, mak- | 
ing in all $900,000, in place of the $100,000 here- 
tofore annually applied to this purpose. Ido not | 
see the necessity of making this appropriation 
f nine fold more than has ever been required here- 
tofore, even by this Administration. As all 
former experience has proven the impracticability 
of expending the sums demanded at this session 
upon the public works in the year, there can be 
no other object in the extravagant appropriations 
proposed than to make such a disposition of the 
public money as to defeat the land bill. 
why are 
usage at this particular time? Why signalize the 
year 1836 with a prodigality that will swell the 
expenses of the Government millions beyond even 
the excesses of the last seven years? Is it pos- 
sible that Congress will swing the doors of the 
Treasury wide open, and pour out the public 
iy money agreeably to the new demands of power 
: i: at the approach of a presidential election? For 
the Army, Navy, and fortifications, nearly ten 
millions are demanded for this year more than 


ee aes es 


ae va ar 
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the last. | 


4 The gentleman from New York {Mr. Cam-| 
: BRELENG] gave us notice several times that he | 
intended to speak upon the surplus revenue and 
expenditure. I was anxious to hear him on 
these subjects, for | supposed he would avail him- 
- self of the occasion to explain to the country why 
he had delayed so long to bring forward a bill for 
retrenching the expenses of the Government and 
the number of Federal offices, agreeably to his 
famous report of 1828, upon the adoption of 
. which he and his friends then thought, or pro- 
fessed to think, that the very salvation of the 
E country depended. But when the gentleman came 
y to speak, here membered to forget his pledge of 
retrenchment, which is now eight years old. He 
must be gxcused; he has been so busily engaged 
during this session in preparing bills to increase 
the number of offices and the salaries in all the 
Executive Departments, that he has not had time 
to explain the reasons of his failure to comply 
with his retrenchment pled 
He commenced his 8 by showing that if 
m the President’s wise and just recom ation in | 
i 1829, to give the public domainto the new States, 
4 in whose boundaries it was situated, had been 
a complied with, we should not now have been 
ie troubled with a surplue revenue. The public 
a domain was purchased by the bluod and treasuré 


|| spread among the people; but the gentleman has 


| There is no danger of millions of this money 


|| tions of the Federal Treasury will make a single 


Sir, || the whole country, and subject every portion of 
ou about to depart from all former || the Union to enormous exactions in the forms 


its division would cor 


have all sorts of horrors at the idea of the —er. 
tion which the use of their own money would 


no fears that the public money will corrupt the 
officers of the executive government, who now 
have it in their hands against law, and are using | 
it in violation of law. There is no danger of its 

corrupting the pet banks, and brokers and stock- 
jobbers of New York, who now have more than 
twelve millions of the people’s money without 
interest! There is no danger that they will either 
use this money in poliueal bribery, or for the 
unholy purpose of grinding the poor and needy ! 


being loaned to political favorites to speculate in 
Indian reservations! There is no danger that 
forty millions of public money thus used will 
transfer the property of the country into a few 
hands, and build up a lordly aristocracy among 
us! There is no danger that the present opera- 


city the mistress of the commercial operations of 


of discounts and exchanges! There is no danger 
that the labor of the people will have to pay trib- 
ute in the brokers’ shops in this engulfing com- 
mercialemporium! No, sir; the honorabie gen- | 
tleman apprehends no danger from any use of 
the public money except its division among the 
people, to whom it belongs, and there he thinks 
it would spread universal corruption. 

To save the Democracy from corruption, the 
gentleman, with the most disinterested views in the 
world, holds on to the sarplas revenue with the 
grip of death; he will keep it snugly in New 
York. And here, sir, I will notice one instance 
of the use of a portion of the public money in 
that city. The Manhattan Bank, which was 
smuggled into existence by fraud, has a perpet- 
ual charter; of the stock, an English nobleman 
owns over six hundred thousand dollars. This 
bank held on the Ist of February $3,067,000 of 
the people’s money on et which, at legal 
interest, produces $214,690 annually; of which 
the Marquis of Carmarthen receives $70,000 for 
his share of the spoils, And this is done for the 
very laudable purpose of keeping the money from 
corrupting the people. A few years we were 
informed by the gentleman and his friends that 
it was very improper to let foreigners hold stock 
in the United States Bank, — they paid 
the Government a large bonus for the privilege. 
Now, we are informed by the same gentleman 
that it is very proper that foreigners should hold 
stock in this pet bank, without paying any bonus, 
and have the use of the money of the people of 
this country gratis, in the bargain. . 

After the honorable gentleman had shown and 
condemned the means by which the surplus in 
the Treasury had been produced, and shown how 


the States, he straight- 
way denied that we would have aupemphsawein: 








militia, but that his proposition extended only to 
a part. 

r. ALLAN. Sir, 1 am glad the gentleman 
does not want the whole sum now. These in- 
stances will show how the Treasury was to be 


}emptied. From the gentleman’s assertion, that 


there will be no surplus in the Treasury, I will 
appeal to official documents, In my statement 
on the 2ist of March last, as to the amount of the 
— funds, I referred to the returns from the 

reasury which had then come in, and I did not 
include the bank stock. By subsequent reports 
from the Secretary, it appears that there are now 
in the Treasury $38,000,000. The Government 
stock in the Bank of the United States is worth 
$8,000,000. Estimated receipts to Ist of January 


|| next, $24,000,000, making, in the aggregate, 


$70,000,000. Admit that the extravagant spirit 
that now bears rule should at this session swell 
the appropriations to the unexampled sum of 
$35,000,000, still there will be in the Treasury, 
on the Ist of January peat gaa es allowing 
that there will be in the Treasury at that time 
$10,000,000 of unexpended balances. Now I 
should like the gentleman to descend from the 
airy region of imagination, and show any error 
in this calculation. 

In prosecuting hostilities against the Treasury, 
the gentleman makes a most vigilant war minis- 
ter. Whenever he wants a large sum of money, 
he forthwith waxes exceedingly valiant, and 
becomes warlike; but, to do him justice, during 
almost the whole of last session he was as civil 
and as peaceable a snes as any one could 
wish to live by; and only a few days before the 
close of the session, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, he made the most 
sensible speech Toone heard him make, and as 
sensible a one as I ever heardany one make. It 
was short, and to the point; both very rare merits 
in this Hall. ' 

The venerable and learned gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. apes) called upon him to 
know why he had not made a report upon our 
relations with France. I remember the identical 
words of the reply, for they struck me at the 
time. The gentleman rose and said, ‘‘as we 
intend to do nothing, we think it prudent to say 
nothing.’’ I admired the excellence of this speech, 
because it is not uncommon in the world to hear 
men play the braggart, and gasconade, and talk 
big, just in proportion as they intend to do 
nothing, But notwithstanding this prudent, pa- 


cific speech, on the very next night the gentle- 
man fell so violently into one of his belligerent 
ways, that it broke out in a pere ry demand 
for three millions of money, and he became so 


moody because he could not get the whole sum, 
that he would not have a part, afid exhorted his 


friends not to answer to their namés when they 
were called, to prevent a quorum from voting, to 
enable him to withhold from the House the re- 
port of the committee of conference. 
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resent to the last hour of that long-to-be-remem- 
* night séssion, and confess that I was as- 
tonished to hear the gentleman call upon his 
friends not to vote after midnight, knowing that 
the gentleman had never on any former occasion 
refused to vote himself after midnight; and know- 
ing, a8 I do, that it is his opinion that the Con- 
ress does not pone end on the 3d of 
Gfarch at midnight. I will not dwell upon what 
occurred at the last session, but return to this. 
During the last winter, when that gentleman * 
sired to make heavy pulls on the Treasury, 
would take into his head that Admiral Mackau 
was hovering on the coast, and sometimes seemed 
to think that his _— were within point-blank 
shot of the Capitol. 

Since the nautical evolutions of the Gallic ad- 
miral have ceased to float in the visions of the 

ntleman’s fervid imagination, his pugnacious 
apprehensions have worked around to an oppo- 
site direction, and one ominous sweep of his finger 
from Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico por- 
tended unnumbered direful wars, in some one of 
which it would be necessary to spend ten millions 
of dollars. In this brief manner the honorable 
gentleman disincumbered the land bill of nearly 
one half its contents. The gentleman tells us 
boldly that a war would do the country less injury 
than the division of the surplus treasure among 
the States. 

Sir, that it was the deliberate intention at first 
to make the whole Union tributary to New York 
becomes every day more and more evident. As 
early as the 18th of October, 1833, the agent of 
the Government appointed to select the deposit 
banks wrote to a person in New York that, under 
the new system, ‘it (the branch of the United 
States Bank) will have to become the collector of 
specie from every quarter of the Union, for the ultimate 
use of your bank, and others who may want it in New 
York.”’ Yes, sir, here is a project to drain every 

rt of the Union of specie for the benefit of New 

ork, Wenow see, in completion of this scheme, 
twelve millions of the people’s money deposited 
in one city, and the whole western country con- 
stantly drained to keep the public funds concen- 
trated at this point, and we hear the member from 
that city proclaiming that it would be better to 
involve the country in war than to have this New 
York monopoly broken up; the monopoly by 
which the specie from all parts of the Union, as 
well as the public revenue, is conveyed to this 
favored place. 

The t contest of the at day is, whether 
the public domain shall be divided among the 
States to strengthen the defenses of liberty, or 
retained in the hands of Federal power, to be 
divided out as spoils in the form of jobs, con- 
tracts, and salaries, to secure political influence. 
The proceeds of the sales of the thousand millions 
of acres Of the public lands, devoted to the aug- 
mentation of Federal patronage, will insure the 
ultimate triumph of Executive and aristocratic 
power over the liberty of the country. Hence 
po holds on to the public money and the pub- 
iclands. Hence the declaration that war would 
be preferable to a division of the public money 
among the States. Hence the presumptuous dec- 


laration of the officeholders, while they are riot- 


ing upon the public money which they hold in 
violation of law, that if they were forced to give 
it up it would corrupt the poveie. Hence the 
succession of varying schemes which have passed 
before us since the first Monday of December, 
with a view to e public attention, so that 
- a might be wasted = the ae 
of a number of repugnant plans—that nothing 

and Congress adjourn and leave 


Three projects were proposed by 
politicians, all high in the confidence of power— 
Sueaeauaan — aaa a the . ure. 
Vne to lay outthe surplus mone 
in the purchase of stocks! Another reported 6 
scheme of distributing the public funds among 
railroad companies, for the purpose of having the 
mail another proposed to get rid 

gen 


of the surplus : seeibllogs Horne. : Bow the G60 
deman from New York | >. Camnnnuarve) abd 


i 


divide!. Emboldened by success, the party now 


lity, under cover of the President’s popularity. 








projects of disposing of the surplus revenue, turn 
round and deny that there will be any surplus to 


confidently imagine that they can pass off the 
most palpable inconsistencies upon public credu- 


It may be slow, but a day of accountability will 
come. 

But, sir, there is one view stronger than all 
others, to show the inconsistency of those who 
are engaged in the project of keeping the people 
out of the use of their money. On the one hand 
we are told that the whole ought to be appropri- 
ated for the use of the General Government; and, 
on the other hand, we are told if it be appropriated 
for the use of the States, it will break all the 
banks. Yes, sir, according to these gentlemen, 
if you grant all your money for Federal purposes, 
the pet banks can pay you with ease; but if you 
make the grant for the use of the States, they will 
all blow up! 

Sir, I will here take leave of the gentleman from 
New York, and pay my respects to my honor- 
able colleague, (Mr. Frencu,} who has thought 
proper to honor me by making almost the whole 
of his very elaborate speech an answer to one of 
mine delivered more than two months ago. I 
will not complain of his going out of his way, 
and against the rules of the House, on one sub- 
ject, to answer an argument made on another. 

ut I do not see the necessity the gentleman was 
under to answer my speech, inasmuch as, after 
two months’ deliberation, he has not ventured to 
deny a material fact, or to controvert a principle 
maintained by me. That the gentleman should 
have selected me out of all the members of the 
House to make his speech at, is a little remark- 
able, considering the long and uninterrupted 
friendship which he has informed the House has 
subsisted between us, and considéring, also, that 
the gentleman stands pledged to his constituents 
to support the same measures that I do to mine. 
Our districts adjoin, and we represent people not 
only having precisely the same interests, but 
agreeing perfectly in the measures which should 
sustain their interests. Ido not know that my 
colleague and myself differ on any question of 
national policy. We agree that a national bank 
is constitutional, and conducive to the preserva- 
tion ofa sound currency. We agree in the con- 
stitutionality and ee? of works of internal 
improvement. We both believe that roads could 
be made in Kentucky of a national character, as 
well as in the other States. We both believe the 
Constitution is in force above as well as below 
custom-houses. He believes, as I do, that the 
proceeds of the public lands ought to be divided 
among the States. We both ve that the con- 
dition of the public money ought to be examined 
into by Congress before the adjournment. Thus 
situated, being old friends, substantially repre- 
senting the same people, and agreeing as to all 
the great measures depending before Congress, I 
had cherished the hope that the gentleman would 
have stood side by side with me, and shoulder 
to shoulder, in pressing these great measures, in 
which our constituents have so. deep an interest, 
through the House. 

That the gentleman should have assumed an 
attitude of opposition to me, (in a kind manner, 
it is true,) is amnees the strange events of these 
strange times; not because we differ in principle; 
not because I have made any argument against 
the interest of the country; but because, as he 
says, I have opposed ‘ hi »’ and he, being 
one of ‘‘ the party,’’ is, in self-defense, bound to 
answer me. His defense is not of the Constitu- 
tion, not of the great principles of public polic 
called for by our constituents, for here we 
together and are agreed. No; the gentleman 
entered the lists as the champion of hia “ party.’’ 
My friend isan apt scholar, and has very soon 
learned the fashion at the me lis. He quickly 
ascertained that no matter what measures he 
advocated, no odds what principles. he 9 
he would be taken into full communion and fel- 
lowship, provided he would defend the per and 
vote for the successor. He informed House 
that he intended to leave his posterity in Ken- 
tucky, and that he loved Kentucky better than 
ee the world. No doubt this is true, 
yet I could wish the gentleman had a different 
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way of showing his love. He stands here, from 
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day to day, and sees ‘‘ the party” contriving 


schemes of extrav 

money, with a view to deprive the people of the 

use of any portion of it; 

as gentle as a lamb; his 
| in the slightest degree 

to crush the rights of his constituents. 


| 





professed to advocate. 


to squander the public 
et he is as meek and 
Kentushy blood is not 
itated at these attempts 


The other day, in the present debate, he heard 


the gentleman from New York [Mr. Campae- 


LENG] contending that if the money was divided, 
it would corruptthe p: ole. This daring affront 
upon the sovereign people did not fire my friend 
with indignation, and bring him to his feet to 
vindicate his constituents from the aspersion. 
No; that was no attack upon the party. The 
honorable gentleman had to reserve his strength, 
to lay it out against a Kentuckian, who was 
fighting by his side for the measures which he 
After a full examination 
of all the documents, my friend informed the 
committee that we had a large surplus in the 
Treasury—enough to divide overtwenty millions 
among the States; yet he listened with perfect 
eomposure to the gentleman from New York, 
when he was baldly asserting, in the face of 


| figures and facts, that there was no surplus in 


the Treasury. Yet the gentleman did not feel it 
to be his davy to protest against a statement 
which he knew to be unfounded, and which was 
made with a view to defeat the just claims of his 
constituents in their share of the surplus money. 
The gentleman could look quietly on, and see 
the great measure which he was sent here to 
sustain sinking under this statement. Yet the 

entleman’s love for Kentucky could not induce 

im to utter a word of remonstrance; all was re- 
served for me; not because I was against his 
measures, but against his men. Verily the gen- 
tleman does not love Rome less, but he loves 
Cesar more. 

But after all the gentleman’s devotion to hie 
party, after his gallant defense of his v, what 
return has his party made to him? He moved, 
on three several days, to take up and consider the 
bill which I had the honor to introduce for the 
benefit of the old soldiers who fought the battles 
of the western country. Where was the gentle- 
man’s party on these occasions? They voted 
him down, and would not let him have even one 
hour to consider the bill. Yet my friend went 
between the tellers, with the gentleman from New 
York, for the previous question on the general 
appropriation bill, and thereby prevented a mo- 
tion to strike out $300,000 for the New York 
custom-house. While my friend is aiding in the 
completion of a custom-house in the city of New 
York, which will cost at least $1,006, » his 
party from New York vote to leave the conquerors 
of the West, in their age and poverty, without a 
dollar of compensation for all their sufferings and 
for all their toils. Again: my friend was elected 
especially to get from his party an appropriation 
to make a road from the mouth of Big Sandy to 
Mount Sterling. Where is the gentleman’s party 
on this subject? They are taking millions for 
improvements in other States, but they will not 

rant my friend a dollar for his road. He may 
| ee for it, but I tell him now that they do not 
intend to give hima cent, So that a friend is 
en. in a most hopeless undertaking. He 
= s by his party, but they will not stand by 


im. 

If the gentleman had reserved some of his elo- 
quence to vindicate the rights of his constituents, 
and to bring his party to a sense of justice, he 
would have stood a much better chance of success. 
My friend occupies the strange ground here of 
su ing the men who oppose every measure 
w the e of Kentucky think connected 
with their deepest interests. I do not know what 
consolation the gentleman can take in this unless 
he, too, thinks it ** a sufficient glory to serve under 


such a chief. 

[ee the same kind and friendly 
spirit ifested to me by the gentleman, to a 
nearer view of his He brings for- 
ward the letter of ral Jackson to President - 
Monroe, in which General Jackson advises Mr. 
Monroe, ‘‘ in the selection of the public officers, 


to avoid and feeling ;’’ advises him to 
** crush dos canta railed party spirit;”’ teils bim 
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that ‘* the Chief Magistrate of a great and power- 
ful nation should never indulge in party feelings; 
that his should be liberal and disinterested, bear- 
ing in mind that he acts for the whole, and not 
for a part, of the community.’’ This celebrated 
letter was written in 1816, and was republished 
in all the papers of the party throughout America, 
while General Jackson was electioneering for the 
office of Chief Magistrate, as containing the prin- 
ciples and pledges upon which he would admin- 
ister the Government, if elected. Now, that 
every prow and B pos in this letter have 
been violated; that all appointments have been 
made with a view to party; that every man in the 
nation has been prevennes who did not belong to 
the partys that the monster called party spirit, so 
far from being crushed, has scattered throughout 
the land firebrands of discord, and caused party 
passions to blaze with increased fierceness, are 
truths that no one questions. 

My colleague, per aps, did not observe that all 
the members of his nee their speeches, pru- 
dently went round the Monroe letter; that, upon 
this subject, they wereassilentasthetomb. Per- 
haps he did not know that, for the last five years, 
not one was found in this House who ventured to 
deny that every principle and pledge in the Mon- 
roe letter had been disregarded in practice. If 
my colleague had observed these things, he would 
not have taken a post which had been abandoned 
by every one; he would not have undertaken the 
defense of his party upon a point where he can- 
not find a single man that will stand by his side. 

But as the gentleman entered the lists, not to 
sustain the rights of his constituents, but to de- 
fend his party, he had a chance of showing his 
zeal, if aot his discretion, in taking up the Mon- 
roe letter; and if he has not been able to reconcile 
the professions and practices of his party, it has 
afforded him a notable occasion to as the 
strength of his devotion. But let us see what 
the gentleman has made of the letter. The point 
in issue was between the profession that, in the 
selection of peeve officers, any and party feel- 
ing should avoided, and the practice which 
selected none but partisans. In the very first 
move my friend bears off from this issue, and 
turns to other parts of the letter, upon quite dif- 
ferent subjects, and discourses about western 
lands and Indians, the public debt, &c., &c.; but 
when the gentleman got back from his irrelevant 
digression, as he could not prove the consistency 
between the President’s profession and practice, 
he boldly abandons the profession, and justifies 
the practice. 

J . his advice to Mr. Monroe, General Jackson 
said: 

‘Everything depends on the selection of your Ministry. 
In every selection, party and party feelings should 
avoided.’? 

My colleague said: 


‘* All statesmen, of all parties, concede the right to the 
President to select from the ranks of his political friends the 
heads of Departments. How can two walk together except 


they be agreed ?”” 

The gentleman’s tone has altered. In 1828, 
when he was electioneering for the office of elect- 
or, he eulogized General Jackson for the elevated 
and liberal principle that, in the selection of the 
heads of Departments, party should be avoided. 
Now he says all statesmen agree that the Depart- 
ments should be filled with partisans. That the 
gentleman should move in opposition to his own 
professions in 1828, in the face of the principles 
of the President, contained in the letter which he 
held in his hand, should say that all statesmen, 
of all parties agree that Cabinet ministers should 
be partisans, is but the beginning of the difficulty 
in which he bas involved himself by undertaking 
to make a whole-hog defense of the Administra- 
tion, 

My colleague then proceeded, in direct opposi- 
tion. to what he hed adwenent in the auntence 
before, to say: “It is true, sir, that all the citi- 
zens of the United States are equally eligible to 
office, and entitled to equal benefits from the Gov- 
ernment;’’ and went on to prove that equal jus- 
uce had been done to all parties in the di ° 
tion of offices. He said that he had inquired of 
the most intelligent citizens of this city, and had | 





been informed by them that the Opposition have 
their due proportion of offices 


|| Edminson had also been appointed to a post office, 


hout the || and that there was no Jackson man at the place 





Abuses of the Federal Government, &c.—Mr. Allan. 


Union. I should have been pleased if my friend 
had given the names of his witnesses. I should 
like to know if they are not officeholders, in the 
receipt of the spoils. I very much regret that a 
statesman from Kentucky should have been re- 
duced to the necessity of making such an inquiry 
in this city, and of founding a grave argument 
upon the testimony of witnesses whose names 
he has thought proper to keep to himself. Does 
not everybody know, as well as the gentleman’s 
nameless witnesses under the eaves of the palace, 


what is the truth on the subject? What is the | 


question? It is this: In the appointment of pub- 
lic officers, ‘* have characters been selected most 
conspicuous for their probity, virtue, capacity, 
and firmness, without regard to party,’’ agree- 
ably to the solemn pledge which had been given, 
ond. upon the faith of which the present Chief 
Magistrate waselected? Now, my friend knows 
perfectly well, what every one knows, that no 
individual has been selected to fill office buta 
devoted partisan; yet he goes into the purlieus of 
the palace to inquire for information. If the gen- 
tleman did not know, he ought to have consulted 
the public records; there he would have found 
who had been appointed home and foreign min- 
isters, judges of courts, and to all the offices in 
the nation. But when the gentleman leaves his 
Washington city testimony, and relies on his 
own knowledge, and takes a range throughout 
the land to find instances to prove that, in the 
selection of public officers, no regard has been 
had to party, he has found two signal cases in 
the western country, both of which occurred in 
the county in which I live. 

He says that Colonel Coleby H. Taylor and 
James Pace, Opposition men, were appointed post- 
masters by this disinterested and liberal Admin- 
istration, The gentleman has been very unfortu- 
nate in his allusion to the post office patronage in 
Clark county, as will appear in the sequel. I 
would not myself have voluntarily made any allu- 
ri a the manors but as mons b ¥ introduced 
or the purpose of proving that, in the appoint- 
ment of ae tg this Adminiaention has 
had ‘no regard to party or party spirit,’’ the 
whole truth must come out. The post office at 
Colonel Taylor’s is in the county where no Jack- 
son man lives. The office yields no profit of con- 
sequence. Colonel Taylor did not take the office 
with any view of making money; he is a very 
obliging gentleman, and agreed to take the office 
merely with a view to accommodate his neigh- 
bors. The office at Pace’s was in all respects 
similarly situated. These being the only cases 
in the whole western country that the researches 
of my friend could find where Opposition men 
had received sane from this Administra- 
tion, could anything prove more clearly how hard 
he was poenats than to be compelled to refer to 
two such instances to prove impartiality? But 
even here the gentleman is mistaken. As he 
thought proper to bring up these two offices in a 
grave argument in Congress to prove that, in the 
appointment of officers, this Administration had 
no respect an pestye | addressed a note aneeey 
to Mr. Kendall, and here is his answer. e 
says Colonel Taylor was appointed postmaster 
on the —— day of ——, 1826, three years before 
the commencement of General Jackson’s first 
term. 

Mr. FRENCH rose to explain, and said that 
he had been led into the error by information 
which he had received in Clark county, where 
he was well acquainted; that he had not inten- 
tionally made the misstatement; but, upon inquiry 
of Mr. Kendall, he had found that Mr. Thomas 


who was an Opposition man; so that, although 
he was mistaken as to Colonel Taylor, yet 
was right as to the number. 

Mr. ALLAN. Sir, I am very sure that the 
statement in regard to Colonel Taylor’s appoint- 
ment was made under a mistake; and I e this 
occasion, with great pleasure, to bear witness 
that my colleague is incapable of making an in- 
aeenss misstatement on this oer - sub- 
ject. Yetita to me, in fairness, the gen- 
tleman ought chee stated that Mr. Edminson 
and Mr. Pace lived in the same house at different 
times, and had been appointed for the same office, 
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to appoint. Iam informed by Mr. Ken 
this office was discontinued last fall, beeauac 
one would have it. The whole income of tho 
| office, for the year 1835, was seventeen dollars. So 
that the only case that the diligent researches of 
my friend could find to peeve thet this Adminis- 
tration had reduced to practice, in good faith, the 
| advice which General Jackson gave to President 
| Monroe, is the bestewal of a country post office 
where no one lived but the postmaster, that was 
worth five dollars and sixty-one cents per annum! 
| bbing thirty-three per cent. on seventeen dollars, 
As to Colonel Taylor, the liberality was not in the 
appointment, but in the forbearance to turn him 
out; and this forbearance is owing to the fact that 


| there is no one of * the party”’ at Colebyville to 


take the plese of the present incumbent. 
Now that the office at Pace’s has been aban- 
doned, my colleague must turn his admiration to 
the signal forbearance practiced towards Colonel 
Taylor as the remaining monument left to illus- 
trate the liberality of this Administration, and to 
prove that ‘‘the Chief Magistrate of a great and 
powerful nation acts for the whole, and not for a part 
of the community.”’ 
The only post office in Clark county that was 
profitable when ‘the party’? came into power, 
was held by Mr. J. B. Duncan, a gentleman of 
the very first respectability, and perfectly well 
qualified; whose unoffending and amiable man- 
ners enabled him to discharge the duties of the 
office to the entire satisfaction of all parties. Mr. 
Duncan, during the late war, shouldered his rifle, 
and fought in the battles of his country. M 
colleague has known Mr. Duncan intimately for 
more than twenty years, and will not deny the 
statement I have made concerning him. He will 
go further; he-will agree that there is not a more 
worthy man in the county of Clark, nor one bet- 
ter qualified for the office, than Mr. Duncan. He 
will agree that there is not an officer in the United 
States who gave more universal satisfaction in the 
discharge of the duties of his office than did Mr. 
Duncan. But Mr. Duncan had committed the 
unpardonable sin of having voted against the 
President, and for this sin he was punished by 
removal from office, and a worthy young man 
placed in the office, as a reward for the partisan 
services of influential relatives. 
Now that the committee have the whole of the 
facts on the subject, they can judge how far the 
post office patronage in the county of Clark was 
used, regardless of party and party spirit. 
All others, except my colleague, had prudently 
assed in silence the letter of the President to the 
ennessee Legislature, but he has thought proper 
to reproduce that letter, where General Jackson 
states, in substance, that if important appoint- 
ments continue to devolve on members of Con- 
gress, corruption will become the order of the day. 

ince which time, as President, he hasappointed 
such a | number of members of both Houses 
to the highest offices, as to draw between five and 
six hundred thousand dollars from the Treasury 
for their salaries. This inconsistency between 
grenenen and practice being so glaring as to 

eter all other debaters from attempting to recon- 
cile them, did not in the least stay the zeal of m 
colleague in his determination to defend the Ad- 
ministration at all points. And to get out of the 
difficulty, he said: 

*¢ Suppose, Mr. Chairman, General Jackson, in that letter 
had to the Legislature of Tennessee an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, by which the President of the 
Serer ety asian y eeccibogein 
aoe avant it his pond to approve mn sign bills’ p by 
Congress before they have the force of laws should be taken 
away forever. Suppose, also, the General, after oe 
_— this opinion, bad been elected President of the Unit 

and that he had refused to approve and sign bills 
by Congress, upon the nd that he had given to 
the Legislature of Tennessee the opinion that the President 


ought not to have sch power. Sir, in the case supposed 
the President would have been impeached and removed 


niente ate 
stated, when, by the stitution, it was his 
sworn duty to do so; he would have d im; 
ment and removal from office. What, then, I ask, is the 
difference in principle between the case supposed and the 
case in the letter? The amendment suggested in the letter 
has never been made to the Constitution.”’ 


Thus spoke my colleague; and if he can 
sd any similitds betwee sb cam nappone and 
P : 
son with him,as itis not probable that 
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rson can be found who will be able to discover 
the most remote resemblance. 

The gentleman went on to say: 

« By the Constitution, members of Congress are eligible 
to executive appointments. The President is sworn ‘to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution,’ as it is 
not as he would have it to be. If, then, the President had 
introduced in practice what would have been a virtual 
amendment to the Constitution itself, he would have been 

ilty of the high crime of usurpation.” 

It is true the President cannot appoint any one 
who is ineligible; but 1 never heard before that 
eligibility created any obligation on the President | 
to appoint members of Congress to office, and | 
that his failure to do so would amount to the high 
crime of usurpation, for which he ought to be | 
impeached and removed from office. But as my | 
friend is in the secrets of the Cabinet, and if this 
constitutional interpretation is entertained there, 
and the President drew so largely on both Houses 
of Congress and the Treasury under the terrors 
of impeachment, itwill certainly justity him in 
the eyes of my colleague, and all others who 
understand the Constitution as he understands it. 

The gentleman contends that the President 
could not, with propriety, refuse to appoint mem- 
bers of Congress to office until the Constitution 
was changed, so as to render them ineligible! 
The President was of opinion that the practice 
of appointing members of Congress to high offices 
would destroy ne pary and independence of 
the Legislature, and make corruption the order 
of theday. Now, my friend contends that the 
President was bound to continue a practice at- 
tended with those consequences until he was pre- 
vented by a change of the Constitution! 

If everything may with propriety be done to 
make corruption we order of the day that is not 
prohibited by the Constitution,-the Administra- 
tion has a broad field to move in. Jt is probably 
the first time under the sun that the introduction 
of corruption into the administration of the Gov- 
ernment was justified on the ground that it was 
not prohibite by the Constitution. The gentie- 
man says the President was sworn to support 
the Constitution; and as members of Congress 
were eligible to office under that instrument, it 
would have been a dangerous assumption of 
power on the part of the President to have ex- 
cluded them. If everybody is to have office who 
is eligible, we shall have a goodly number of 
them. But L suppose the gentleman confines his 
notion of eligibility to ‘* his party.’’ It was not 
at all unconstitutional to proscribe and render 
ineligible every member in and out of Congress 
in the United States who had not given in his 
adhesion at the footstool of power; but it would 
have been very unconstitutional for the President 
to have refused to appoint artisan members of 
Congress to office. If this be enforcing the Con- 
stitution, the President has fully administered, 
he has marched platoons out of both Houses of 
Congress, as was once observed by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin.] There is some- 
thing, no doubt, very pleasant in this idea of 
administering the Constitution to a member of 
Congress of the right faith who stands on the 
roll of promotion, for this kind of luck goes round 
80 fast that it will not take it long to reach ever 
one. And when it comes to the turn of my Oe 
league, I have no doubt that he will think it more 
constitutional than ever. 

The gentleman eulogizes the Administration for 
the vast sums of money which it has expended 
in works of internal improvement since the year 
1829. Sir, how will the people of Kentucky feel 
when they know that a member from that State 
rose upon this floor and vaunted the praises of 
this Administration for the profuse outpour of 
millions for works of internal improvements of all 
sorts, in all parts of the Union except Kentucky 
—when they recollect that they were told, in the 
midst of this profusion, that the pitiful sum of 
$150,000 could not be spared for a Kentucky road 
until the national debt was paid? 

It is amusing to hear a controversy in this 
House between two of ‘the party’? upon the 


much agitated question, ‘* what are peat 
this Administration?” From parts of the Union 
where internal improvements are unpopular, we 


hear gentlemen prai the Administration for 
having subyerted the whole system; while equal 
prize is bestowed, from sections of the Union 
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where such works are in favor, upon the orthodox 
opinions and lavish expenditures of the present 
Administration in the advancement of the great 
cause of public improvements. 
which swelled the note of admiration to the high- 
est key—the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gar- 
LAND} because the President had overthrown, or 


my colleague because he had upheld internal im- | 


provements. 

Mr. GARLAND rose to explain, and said he 
did not intend to convey the idea that the Presi- 
dent had entirely crushed internal improvements. 
He wished to be understood as saying the Presi- 
dent had done much to overthrow such works, 
but that he had not gone the full length of the 
Virginia doctrine. 

Mr. ALLAN. Sir, the explanation does not 
affect the sense of what I was saying. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia exults that so much has 
been done to destroy, while the gentleman from 
Kentucky exults that so much has been done to 
build up the system. 

My colleage says that the vast sums which this 
Administration has expended ‘‘on works of in- 
ternal improvement are not local, but national in 
their character.’’ In the true spirit of non-com- 
mittal, in which school, by the way, he is nota 
very young scholar, my colleague said he would 
not undertake to say whether the Maysville road 
and the Louisville canal were Jocal or national 
improvements. Now, I regret to hear ~ friend 
say that the new roads in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


Missouri, Maine, &c., on which hundreds of | 


thousands have been expended, were national, 
while he stands in a state of non-committal as to 
the nationality of a Kentucky road. I regret to 
hear the acieama vindicating the national char- 
acter of improvements which this Administration 
has made at the mouths of creeks which he can 
with difficulty find on the maps, while he will 
not say whether the Louisville canal, along which 
half the commerce of the whole Union passes, is 
local or national. I can very well remember a 
time when the gentleman and his political friends 
in Kentucky thought the Maysville road a na- 
tional improvement. When the news arrived-in 
that State of the passage of the Maysville road 
bill through both Houses of Congress, the gen- 
tleman oan his friends were filled with joy, and 
they exultingly proclaimed from the housetops 
that the new Administration had already done 
more for Kentucky than ever had been done. 
And just in the flood tide of their rejoicing came 
another mail, and brought the veto, which did 
not atall abate their joy, they faced about, and 
said the veto was certainly the greatest act that 
ever was performed in the tide of time, always 
excepting the battle of New Orleans. 


On the subject of the extravagant expenditures | 


of this Administration the gentleman has had be- 
fore him the tables in my speech for two months, 
and I am happy to find that he has not denied the 
accuracy ofa single figure in them. I proved that 
the expenditure from the 4th of March, 1829, to 
the 4th of March, 1837, will exceed the expend- 
iture for the preceding eight years by the sum of 
445,116,694 4; Not being able to find any in- 
accuracy in tables, he seeks to evade their 
force by making calculations for different periods 
of time. But, after all his calculations, he does 
not deny the increase of expenditure during this 
Administration of over forty-five million dollars; 
which he has undertaken to excuse and defend, 
and to prove that an increase was unavoidable 
from the growth of the country. ent 
The gentleman has entirely changed over since 
the year 1828, when he was electioneering for the 
office of elector; he told the people that the ex- 
penses of the Federal Government were too high, 
and ought to be brought down to the scale of 
Jeffersonian economy. Now, in 1836, when the 
ntleman’s party is in the receipt of the spoils, 
tells the people that so far from reducing, it is 
necessary that the increasing expenditure should 
keep pace with the growth of the country. It 
now that what he told them in 1828 was 
a mi . When I was listening to the gentle- 
man’s discourses in 1828, upon economy and re- 
form, I little thought of ever standing by his 
side in this Hall, and him the advocate of 
increasing the expenses of this Government in 
proportion to the increase of the population and 


| 


| 
Ido not know 





resources of the nation. Did not the gentleman 
know in 1828 that the numbersand wealth of the 
nation would increase? Why did he not.then tell 
the people that it would be necessary for General 
Jackson’s administration to increase the public 
expenses in proportion to the growth of na- 
tion? The case being altered, alters the case. 
‘* The party’? was then seeking power, and to 
talk of reform and retrenchment was the way to 
get it. Now that they have power, the way to 
get spoils is to increase expenditure. 

The gentleman, with great apparent satisfaction 
produced the number of Indian treaties and the 
ane of land purchased from them, as evi- 

ences of the diplomatic skill of this Administra- 
tion. There is nothing new in this; the business 
of buying land from the Indians has been carried 
on for a long time. But I agree that this Admin- 
istration has introduced several new practices, 
which I regret myfriend did not tell of while he 
was On the subject; but as be has failed to do s0, 
I will endeavor to supply what he has omitted. 
The treaties with the Indians for their lands were 
formerly made for the benefit of the country; now, 
much of the benefit is reserved as a means of 
patronage to reward partisans for political ser- 
vices. In almost all of the treaties with the 
Indians for cessions of their lands, large reserya- 
tions are made to particular chiefs and headmen 
of the best parts of the territories ceded, in fee- 
simple, with power to such chiefs and headmen 
to sell the same to such persons as the President 
or his agents shall agree may buy. No one can 
purchase against the consent of the President. So 
that the accusation of cheating the Indians out of 
these reservations is exclusive. 

We have seen large portions of the public lands 
brought into conflict with the public liberty, by 
being, under the forms of treaties, drawn into the 
vortex of governmental patronage. We have aiso 
seen eleven millions of acres, the common prop- 
erty of all the States, distributed by partial legis- 
lation to six of them; while the pioneers of Ken- 
tucky, the founders of the great western empire, 
who bore the winter’s cold and the summer’s heat, 
and stood firm for a score of years in the front 
of a hundred battles, are most unjustly deprived 
of any share in the public domain, which is the 
fruit of their victories, 

The gentleman eulogized the Administration 
especially for the new system of removing the 
Indians. This novelty being a total departure 
from the benevolent policy of Washington and 
all of his successors, has to be tested by time and 
experience, before we can judge correctly of its 
wisdom. This Administration has undertaken 
to move the numerous tribes to the same terri- 
tory. There have been already removed thirty~- 
one thousand three hundred and forty-eight In- 
dians, and seventy-two thousand one hundred 
and eighty-one are Pe to be removed, making in 
all one hundred and three thousand five hundred 
and twenty-nine. What will be the result of 
placing so many tribes near together, with their 
fierce passions roused to the highest point of 
resentment, from having been forced to leave the 
land and graves of-their fathers, where by their 
union and their wrongs, they can learn their 
strength, time will show. 

In addition to the removed Indians, there are 
of the indigenous tribes, within striking distance 
of the frontiers, one hundred and fifty thousand 
three hundred and forty-one; so that, altogether, 
there will be a body of two hundred and fifty- 
three thousand eight hundred and seventy. e 
are bound to take part in all the wars that may 
occur among these numerous hostile bands, or 
which may occur between any of them and Mex- 
ico; for we have agreed by treaty to protect 
and defend the removed Indians, and to prevent 
all the Indians within our borders from maki 
war over the Mexican line. The fruit of thie 
Indian-driving policy so far does not argue much 
good for the future. It has already cost us sev- 
eral millions of money, and produced three wars. 
The Black Hawk war cost $1,237,473; it is esti- 
mated that the Florida war will cost 9000; 
om wats o Creek war will cost Tei p00 000te 

e have this session appropriated ,000 to 
enable General Gaines to on the fron~ 
tier. We have: been d to add two regi- 


ments of mounted dragoons to the regular army, 
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and to pass a bill authorizing the President to 
raise a provisional army of ten thousand volun- 
teers, and the commanding general has written 
for an increase of the regular army to twenty 
thousand men. The new relations of the numer- 
ous tribes will, it is anticipated, produce a gen- 
eral Indian war. These are some of the fruits 
which have eer ripened by driving the In- 
dians to despair. In fifty years, if this system 
does not cost a hundred million dollars and fifty 
thousand lives, we shall get off better than many 
anticipate. I hope for the best, and shall rejoice 
if all the good comes of it that its friends antici- 


te. 

The gentleman brought forward, also, a great 
many foreign treaties, and the amount of indem- 
nity secured thereby, with as much exultation 
as if the art of treaty-making was a very late 
discovery. Ifthe honorable member had extended 
his diplomatic researches a little further back, 
and looked into the treaties with Spain, England, 
Denmark, and many others, he would have found 
a greater amount of indemnity secured to our 
citizens than that of which he boasts. 

To prove that we are passing rapidly from a 
paper money currency to one of the precious 
metals, the gentleman has produced the amount 
of.coinage at the Mint during the different years 
it has been in operation. Now, sir, I wonder if 
my friend does, in sober seriousness, intend to 
convey the idea to the people that the coinage at 
the Mint increases the amount of gold in the 
country, or adds a cent to the national wealth ? 
Does he intend to give the Administration credit 
for working the mines? This would be even 
worse than the credit claimed for the payment of 
the national debt. The amount of gold and the 
payment of the public debt depended on the same 
cause—the industry of the people. In place of 
introducing a metallic currency, this Government 
surrendered its constitutional control over the 
subject into the hands of the States; and the 
national circulating medium being thereby de- 
stroyed, the necessity was imposed on the States 
of supplying its place in the best manner they 
could. And now, when banks are springing up 
as fast as mushrooms, when paper money is 
overspreading the land beyond any former ex- 
ample, my colleague gets up here in defense of 
**his party,’’ and holds up the table of coinage 
to show his constituents that a golden era is 
about to commence, and that paper money is near 
its end! 

Sir, after the gentleman has informed himself 
of the present condition of the public money and 
the currency, | am asteuiebod that he, in the 
character of a public sentinel, announces to the 
people that all 1s well. Does he not know that 
the fact has been announced by a distinguished 
leader in his party, in public debate, that if the 
land bill were to pass, and the deposit banks 
were called Gn to pay the public money, it would 
not only break the whole of them, but cause an 
explosion in the whole paper system of the 
United States? 

The gentleman has admitted that the public 
money is under the control of no law; he cannot 
be ignorant that it is loaned out, without interest, 
to persons of whom he has no knowledge. He 
knows that the notes of the deposit banks will 
not circulate a day’s journey from their vaults. 
He knows that there is a general depreciation; 
that there are brokers’ shops in every town and 
village; that a traveler across the Union has to 
submit to have his money shaved every day’s 
ride. He knows that the broker will levy a heavy 
tax on the labor of the country while this mis- 
erable condition of the currency lasts. At this 
very time the notes on the New York banks are 
shaved in this city, and the notes issued here 
undergo the same operation there. In many 
places the people are compelled to gy five and 
— cent. to procure notes on the United States 

k 


In this condition of things, when the laboring 
man is continually subject to be robbed of his 
sabor, when the public money is placed in banks 
where it is admitted they will break if they are 
called on to pay, | repeat that I am astonished 
that the gentleman’s zeal in defense of his 
should prevent him from apprising his constitu- 
ents of the impending danger. 
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people of Kentucky to make improvements: 
the Government will not divide the shaaier oe 
is now idle in the Treasury for the benefit of tho 
t body of the working men of Kentucky who 
ave no office, and who desire no office; and m 
friend says that my com laints on these subjects 
assail ‘* his party;’’ and he answers me, as a full 
set-off to all the injury done the people by keepin 
them out of their just rights, that a large s ae 
of the spoils have been divided among the leadin 
partisans in Kentucky. Does the gentleman 
suppose that Kentucky will be willing to com. 
promise principle, and sell the rights of the people 
to buy offices for leading men? My friend has 
truly explained the principle of party action, the 
lain English of which is, the art of getting and 
eeping eT and office; and he gives a fair 
account of the loaves and fishes which have fallen 
to the share of political aspirants in Kentuck 
from the table of this Administration, while be 
has not been able to find a crumb that has fallen 
to the lot of the people. In taking a review of 
the blessings of this bountiful Administration, 
which have flowed in such copious streams into 
the pockets of the officeholders, the gentleman 
rebukes me for complaining that the expenses of 
the Government have swelled up to such a height 
of extravagance. 

Sir, I will not go for the officeholders; I will 
stand by the laboring men of the nation, who are 
the bone and sinew of the land, whose industry 
is the source of your national wealth and pros- 
perity, and to protect which ought to be the first 
care of every patriot and statesman. 

When the general appropriation bill for the 
supply of the army of public officers with their 
large salaries was before the House, amounting to 
between two and three millions of dollars, my 
friend from Virginia [Mr. Mercer] proposed an 
amendment to appropriate the surplus revenue 
for the use of the people. My colleague voted 
for the previous question, and cut off this amend- 
ment for the benefit of the people, because, he 
said, if the yey those for the people was placed 
in the bill that contained the or of 
the officers, and the bill should be vetoed, it 
would cause an interregnum in the Government. 
Now, as the money is the main object, my friend 
is perhaps right in supposing that an interregnum 
would occur if the pay was stopped; therefore, 
my friend thought it best not to put the spoils 
of the officers in the same bill with the appropri- 
ation for the people, lest it all at. fall together. 
This was the very reason why I desired to see 
both provisions in the same bill. I have, in the 
last seven years, seen so many excesses commit- 
ted on the rights of the people, and the ancient 
institutions of the country, by a fat stall-fed Gov- 
ernment, that I would be willing to starve it until 
I could count its ribs, and until it consented to 
give up the public money which it holds contrary 
to law, and divide the same among the States. 

I will here leave my colleague, and we shall 
part with very different feelings. While he is 
rejoicing at the flush condition of the pockets of 
the political leaders of his party in Kentucky, I 
am left in regret, because his ‘‘party’’ has defeated 
the pas of every law for the benefit of the 
people of Kentucky. I leave him, sheltered under 
the egis of power, secure as one of its defenders, 
and will proceed myself in its face, sure of its 
vengeance, to point out its abuses, and eorerng 
its usurpations before the country. In this 


The combined influence of our free institutions, 
the industry and enterprise of the people, the in- 
troduction of laboring machinery, the establish- 
ment of manufactories, modern roads and steam 

wer, and the high price of our products in 

urope, have enabled this young gigantic nation 
to make such advances to wealth, and power, and 
prosperity, as to astonish the world. The great 
result of the combination of all these causes the 
gentleman, in the prevailing spirit of man-wor- 
ship, ascribes to ‘* the Government,’’ and produces 
the tables of exports and imports to show the 
wonders which he has done for the country. The 

ople are nothing, our ruler is everything. It is 

e who makes gold plenty, who pays off the na- 
tional debt, who raises our exports and imports, 
and regulates the amount of the cotton crop in 
the South. The gentleman seems perfectly will- 
ing to strip from the people the trophies of their 
industry, enterprise, and genius, and place them 
upon the standard of the chieftain under whom 
it is ** a sufficient glory to serve.’’ 

The gentleman admits that the public money is 
now under the control of no law whatever, and 
has arraigned the Senate and the minority of this 
House for it. Has the gentleman forgotten who 
it was that took the public money out of the cus- 
tody of the law? But he imputes fault to the 
Senate and the minority of this House for not 

assing a new law to reclaim the public treasure. 

f the gentleman had looked through this subject, 
it is the very last one that he would have alluded 
to. On the 24th of June, 1834, a bill passed this 
House to regulate the deposit of the public mone 
in certain State banks, which the minority of this 
House generally voted inst, and which the 
Senate laid on the table. Now, as the honorable 
member thought proper to arraign others for not 
passing this bill, he ought to have given his opinion 
either for or against it. I am very sure he will 
never venture to say that bill ought to have passed, 
for it contains some of the most objectionable 
provisions of any bill that was ever before Con- 
gress. But why did not the gentleman tell all, 
while he was on the subject? At the same session 
the Senate passed a bill on the same subject, which 
this House did not act on. And further, at the 
last session a bill was again introduced into this 
House, and so soon as the minority offered some 
salutary amendments which the majority did not 
like, and which they did not choose to take the 
responsibility of voting against, they refused to 
act further on the subject. So that the majorit 
of this House not only refused to pass the bill 
sent here by the Senate in 1834, but refused to 
act on the bill of the last session, which they had 
originated themselves. This session has nearly 
passed away, and the majority has voted down 
repeated motions of the minority to take up the 
subject. So that the same party that took the 
money out of the custody of the old law, has re- 
fused to make a new law to take it out of the 
hands of those who hold it against all law. 

But the gentleman says that this Administra- 
tion has showered blessings and benefits upon 
Kentucky in rich profusion. When he came to 
this part of his speech, I listened with all anxiety 
to hear what kind of commoditi e blessings 
consisted of which had been bestowed by this 
Administration upon Kentucky, as I never had 
heard of any before. My friend, with all imagin- 
able gravity, without moving a single muscle of 
his face in oer with the general smile that 

e 


went round all upon the occasion, announced cecsipy my old position. Being indebted to the 
that this Administration had appointed to office peo for the political honors which they have 
Messrs. Amos Kendall, William T. Barry, || conferred upon me in the last twenty-five years; 


Thomas P. Moore, Robert B. McAfee, and a 
long list of other Kentuckians! These are the 
blessings. A few men have got high offices and 
large sums of money. How this verifies the 
French saying—* that party excitement is the 
madness of the many for the benefit of the few.” 


having been so long sustained by their firmness 
and intelligence all the assaults of power 
against all the detraction of enemies, I feel bou 

by the highest sense of duty, and the deepest 


feeli itude, to continue, at every per- 
saaimmaiicee defend their constitutional rights. 


Here are the benefits which the people of Kenw| I have never: nt office under Executive pews 
tucky have derived from all the party conflicts, || State or national; I am under no pew. eee 
from all the divisions and heart-burnings among || owe no to any earthly a ty but 
them, which have occurred in the last eight years. || that of the people. ; 

We were formerly taught that Government was || In supporting the proposition to reduce the 


instituted for the advantage of the people. But 
my friend eulogizes the Government for the ben- 
efits which it has bestowed on public officers. I 
complain that the Government will not expend a 
fair proportion of the public revenue to assist the 


expenses of the Government, I shall urge. the 
considerations connect it with power and 
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labor is less. Five home and one foreign minis- 





bers of Congress ineligible to Executive appoint- 
ments; by abridging the veto power and the power 


oval, and by disconnecting the Executive 
- ee Treasury and the public press; but, as 
the opportunity of voting on these propositions 
jg now denied me, I will agitate the question of 
the curtailment of power in an effort to reduce 
ex nditure. é 

P shall proceed to show how retrenchment will 
reduce power, and in what manner it will have a 
tendency to change the Government back from a 
Government of men to a Government of laws. 
Your army of public officers draw such enormous 
sums from the ‘Treasury that they would be able 
at any time of emergency, by devoting fifteen or 
twenty per cent. on the amount of their salaries, 
to raise a fund sufficiently large to enable them 
to distribute thousands to carry elections. The 
reduction of these exorbitant salaries would cer- 
tainly to that extent impair the power of the 
General Government which is thus brought into 
conflict with the freedom of the elective franchise. 
It is high time to admonish these officers, by re- 
ducing their pay, to leave elections to the people, 
and stay in their offices and attend to their duties. 
The members of Congress, when they see the 
general tendency to extravagance, and the evil 
effects of it, ought to be* willing to commence 
with themselves, and set the example by reducing 
their own compensation. In this way, they will 
afford the most convincing proof of their desire 
of carrying the Government back to republican 
enplety and frugality. In showing a willing- 
ness to share the fate of others, they can, with a 
greater probability of success, urge a general 
system of retrenchment and reform in the public 
expenses. If we pass the amendment which I 
have offered, it will reduce the expenses of the 
Government more than a million dollars annually ; 
and if we are to have as many wars as the gen- 
tleman at the head of the Committee of Ways 
and Means has discoursed about, they will fur- 
nish additional reasons for saving money. I hope 
all the officers of the Federal Government, from 
the President down, will be witling to give up a 

art of their salaries to pay the poor soldiers for 

ghting our battles. 

But there is still another more important view 
of the subject. The salaries of the Federal offi- 
cers are so far above those paid by the States, 
that it will not be possible for the State govern- 
ments to maintain their proper influence and 
weight in the Confederacy. This central mag- 
nificent power rises up with honors and emolu- 
ments that so far overshadow the States that they 
are sunk into provincial obscurity. This central 
agency contains the high sources of attraction. 

ence the thronging thousands that continually 
crowd the streets of this capital to solicit power 
and money at the President’s palace. Here is one 
great source of the President’s dangerous power 
—the vast multitude over whose minds and free- 
dom of thought he exercises control; for absolute 
submission to all the requirements of party is 
known to be the price of success. 

To cure these evils, to restore and build up the 
power of the States, to revive the independence 
of thought and action, let us cut down Federal 
honors and Federal salaries to the size of those 
of the States; let us make official employments 
about as profitable as the common pursuits of 
life, then men will not be tempted to quit the 
service of the States and the independence and 
freedom of private stations, and become courtiers 
at the footstool of Federal power. 

Sir, we have raised a portion of our public 
officers too far above the peo They have 
been elevated to a point of exaltation where hu- 
man vanity becomes giddy, and forgetful of the 
rightful source of power. Our head men, upon 
their $6,000 per annum, in their eagerness to 
adopt the manners of Euro aristocracy, have 
forgotten the plain republican style of living of 
American citizens. The President and five of 

home ministers receive as much as the Gov- 
ernors of the twenty-four States. The twenty- 
Governors preside over the concerns of fif- 
teen million people, their duties extending to all 
the complicated relations of life; while the duty 
of this central agency is restricted to general 
su . _ Yet the «mount of compensa- 
tion seems to be in proportion as the 
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enn ne a cn nee 


overnment, 


ter receive more than the chief justices of the 
twenty-four States; yet the labor of these six 
ministers is but a drop in the ocean in compari- 
son to the duties performed by the twenty-four 


as the Governors of sixteen of the States. 
It appears, from the secret history of the de- | 
bates 1n the Federal Convention, that Dr. Frank- | 
lin was of opinion ‘that the Executive should || 
receive no salary, stipend, or emolument for the devo- | 
tion of his time to the public service, but that his | 
expenses should be paid.’? The great experience || 
and sagacity of Franklin enabled him to foresee | 
what has already come to pass, that if a princely 
support was provided for the President, an ex- || 
ample would be set in his style of living which || 
would be followed by all subordinate officers, || 
until extravagance and degeneracy would ruin || 
the public service. President Washington seems | 


to have entertained the same views; he refused to || 


receive any compensation for his services above || 
his expenses; and his 7 

living is well described in the memoirs of the 
celebrated Chateaubriand, who visited Washing- | 
ton in 1791. He says: 

* A little house, of the English construction, resembling 
the houses in its neighborhood, was the palace of the Pres- | 
ident of the United States ; no guards, no valets. I knocked, | 
a servant girl opened the door,”’? &c. 


How delightful and refreshing it is to turn from 
the scenes around us, to contemplate the profound | 
forecast and philosophical views of Franklin, and | 
the citizen-like simplicity of the example left us | 
by Washington! i 

ow, a splendid palace towers in regal magnifi- | 
cence far.above many of those inhabited by the 
monarchs of Europe; and the President’s hos- 
pitality is as sumptuous as the pampered epicures 
who doze away a worthless existence at the 
Courts of Asiatic despots could wish. This pal- 
ace, according to the notorious east room letter, 
was, in the administration of Mr. Adams, fur- 
nished in such splendid style as to shock the 
sensibility of a republican, Yet this reforming 
Administration, not satisfied with the costly dec- 
orations which were then the theme of Demo- 
cratic denunciation, has expended the unexam- 
pled sum of $45,000 in the purchase of new 
furniture, which throws all that preceded it far | 
into the shade. In addition to this, the President 
receives an annual salary of $25,000. In attempt- 
ing to make a President, we have made a monarch 
in fact. 

In all the forms of Government that have been 
tried, the Executive power has been found too 
strong, and, in the long run, has swallowed up 
all other powers. It is taking ¢he direction here 
which was anticipated by many at the adoption 
of the Constitution; and now, in the bitterness of 
their disappointment, the most ardent of the ori- 
ginal friends of a strong Executive see fast accom- 
plishing the predictions of Patrick Henry, and 
many other sages of his day. Among all the 
votaries of liberty, it is an uncontested maxim 
that the eee of free government rests 
upon the division of its powers into three inde- 
pendent distinct departments. Mr. Jefferson’s 
definition of despotism is the union of all the 

wers of Government in the same hands. Yet | 

istory furnishes no example in any free Govern- 
ment where the Executive power has made such 
advances of usurpation upon the other depart- 
ments in so short a time as in the United States. 

A brief contrast of the powers claimed and ex- 
ercised by the Executive at the commencement 
of the Government, and now will make this man- 
ifest. At first he claimed the power to remove 
public officers for misconduct. Now he removes 
them for a free exercise of the right of suffrage. 
At the commencement of the Government it was 
held to be a fundamental principle that the purse 
and the sword should be kept separate; now they 
are inthe same hands. For forty years Congress 
exercised the right of conducting the operations 
of the Treasury through bank agency. Bat now, 
while the President denies to Congress the right 
to establish a National Bank, he appoints himself 
an Executive bank, composed of an association 
of State banks, to conduct the fiscal affairs of the 
Government; so that the long-contested legislative 
power to establish bank agency for the Treasury 
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| has practically passed into the hands of the Ex- 


ecutive, and he has established the most danger- 

ly in the world. Ever since 
the adoption of the Conetieasion it was held that 
Congress possessed the money power, and had 
authority to regulate the currency and fix the 


t 
aonket et value, until the President seized the 


ublic money, and issued decrees through the 
Treasury to regulate the currency. The power 
that regulates the currency is a power over the 


| commerce, agriculture, and manufactures of the 


country. The power that can raise or depres# 
the currency can tax, without limit, the labor of 
the people. It is customary in all the States to 


‘hold annual examinations into the condition of 
| their treasuries. 


It has been the custom for com- 
mittees of Congress to examine the National 


|| Treasury; but now this new Executive bank, this 


many headed monster, shrinks with alarm from 
all scrutiny; and such is already its influence, 
that every proposition to examine its concerns 
has been voted down. The House will not trust 


ain, republican style of its own eyes to open the doors and look at the 
|| actings and doings in this great politieal 


oe 
shop. It is now plain that Congress will adjourn 


|; and leave its deeds shrouded in the darkness of 


dnight. 
The veto, as formerly understood, was a nega- 


| tive power given to the President to enable him 
| to defend his department from encroachment. 
|| Now it has become the active principle of legis- 
| lation. 
| seizes the public money, appoints a national bank 


The President takes the responsibility, 


agency for the Treasury, and issues decrees to 
regulate the currency, and continues to exercise 


| these high sovereign functions of legislation until 


| two thirds of Congress shall be found (which will 


|| never be the case while he can appoint the mem- 


} 


| bers to office) to take these powers out of his 
hands. It is thus, by the exercise of the veto, 
that the authority of Congress has become pow- 
erless; and the Executive has acquired dominion 
over the property, the labor, and the commerce 
of the United States, by assuming the power over 
the Treasury and the currency, 

In tracing the advances of Executive power, 
nothing is more striking than the dominion which 
it has acquired over the public press. The press 
is admitted to be the most formidable political 
engine of modern times. During the high and 

| palmy days of true principles, the press was the 
faithful channel of truth—the palladium of liberty. 
The press then fought the battles of the Consti- 
tution; because it was paid by the community, 
who have not, and who do not desire office. Now 
we have a press in the service of the Government, 
organized and regulated by disciplined ambition, 
and gorged and fattened out of the public erib. 
There are, at this time, in the pay of the Gov- 
ernment, more than one hundred editors of news- 
aa scattered throughout the United States. 

here will be paid to one press at the seat of 
Government near one hundred thousand dollars 
per annum out of the public Treasury. 

There is not in Russia or Turkey a press under 
more despoticcontrol. If it were to insinuate that 
its master was not infallible, or refuse to affirm 
that the most glaring abuses of power were right, 
or deny the guilt of every public defaulter, even 
| if the proof were as clear as the mid-day sun; if 
| itshould suggest a doubt as to the election of the 

chosen successor, it would not only lose the bread 
upon which it is fed out of the public granary, 
but would be overwhelmed by party vengeance. 
So completely is the independence of the press 
bought up, that we would as soon look to see the 
waters of the Potomac roll back to their sources 
as to see this press tell the plain truth to the peo- 
ple. It isa part of the daily duty for whieh this 
press is paid, to misrepresent and traduce every 
member of Congress who res the encroach- 
ments of Executive — ach a press under- 
takes not only to judge of the conduct of the peo- 
ple’s representatives here, but to give evidence to 
the people against them. Such a witness, paid 
such a sum for his evidence, would not, in a court 





of justice, in a contest between two citizens for 
one dollar, receive credit from any h jadge 
or juror. It is mainly through this pensioned 


engine that the power of the Federal Government 
is bros ht inte conflict with the freedom of elec- 


tions. It is paid out of the people’s money to 
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uphold and advocate every candidate for office 
who is known to be on the side of power, and to 
defame and villify every one who is on the side 
of the country. Thousands of honest people have 
been deceived by this press, not knowing it was 
paid for every word that ituttered; and, under this 
deception, they have cast many faithful patriots 
from their service. 

‘The important clause in the Constitution which 
confers upon the President the right to appoint 
public officers ‘* byand with the advice and consent 
of the Senate’’ was scrupulously adhered to in the 
days of Washington; but of late we have seen 
persons appointed to office upon the responsibil- 
ity of the Executive after their rejection by the 
Senate. We have seen the mostimportant offices 
kept vacant for years, to the detriment of the pub- 
lic interest, because the persons first nominated 
were not confirmed, We have seen an effort made 
to have the Journal of the Senate destroyed,which 
recorded for the benefit of the present generation 
and*for the benefit of posterity, a signal instance 
of Executive usurpation. Of all the wounds which 
have been made on the guards of liberty, none is 
more alarming than that which has been inflicted 
on the Senate. The hue and cry has been raised 
against that body, and rung along all the lines of 
patronage, because it made a stand against the 
encroachments which were demolishing its con- 
stitutionalrights. We have seen Executive power 
exerted with lamentable success in changing this 
constitutional check into an effective auxiliary. 

The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bexr] 
remarked that none of our early writers on the 
dangers of Executive power foresaw that the Post 
Office Department would become the most exten- 
sive and dangerous means of patronage; neither 
did they anticipate that the public money would 
be used to subsidize the press, which exercises 
more influence on public opinion than ever the 
Post Office, with its thirty thousand dependents 
and agents scattered throughoutthe United States; 
but both taken together make the most formidable 
and dangerous political engine that exists in the 
world. 

From this rapid sketch of the 
of executive power, it is evident that there is but 
one man in the Republic. Every other office, 
every other interest, is lost in the shoreless ocean 
of his power. Every officer, State or national, 
from the highest down to the lowest, is elected 
in reference to his opposition or adherence to the 
President or the candidate for the Presidency. 
This is not wonderful, because the President 
does, in fact, hold in his hand the executive and 
legislative power of the country. The expanded 
dimensions of executive power leave no room for 
liberty to breathe in. The office is too high, too 
attractive for human weakness. The temptation 
to arrive at it is too great for human virtue. In 
the contests for this office the country will be 
sacrificed and liberty overthrown. Behold the 
formidable array of power that is now brought 
to bear on the presidential election; the whole 
patronage of the Federal Government; the forty 
thousand public officers; the machinery of the 
Post Office Department; a pensioned press; the 
numerous army among whom the public money 
is loaned out! 

Every aged man can remember when the execu- 
tive power was confined within the limits of the 
Constitution, that the presidential elections were | 


quiet, orderly, and fair; but now the whole coun- || 
‘| on the other. 


try is convulsed in the scramble which is to divide 
the offices and money among those who succeed | 
in placing their chief in possession of more power 
than is exercised by oy of the modern kings in | 
the south of Europe. If the morals of the people | 
were made of adamant, they would in time be | 
worn away by the perpetual stream of corruption | 
in which acbonaded ambition will ever attempt | 
to swim to this highest prize of distinction—the | 
presidential office. The experience of all other | 
free nations has proven that elections are the 
point in the fortress of liberty where usurpation 
and corruption make their first attack, The arts 
of political aspirants, who were willing to sell 
their sohis and, betray their country to satiate 
unholy ambition, have caused elections every- 
where to result in corruption. 

I will bring forward a few illustrations from 
Roman history. In the pure days of the Republic 
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the Roman magistrates were fairly elected by the 
qualified voters; men of the highest talents, the 
most approved experience and sterling integrity, 
were called into the public service. Such public 
servants conducted Rome to the highest elevation 
of power and glory that has ever been reached 
by any nation. But at last the destroyer came, 
and breathed the breath of corruption on elections. 
I will read some passages from Adams’s Roman 
Antiquities. Under the head of candidates for 
office, the historian says: na 

“On the market days they (the candidates) camg into 
the assembly of the people and took their station on rising 
ground, whence they might be seen by all.” © it 
** When they went down to the Campus Martius at certain 
times, they were attended by their friends and dependants.” 
*  *  * They had persons likewise to divide money 
among the people.’’ e ° ° *‘ There were also 
persons to bargain with the people for their votes,” * * 
* and others in whose hands the money promised was de- 
posited. Cmsar pillaged the wealth of the provinces to 
spend it among the citizens of Rome, and gave his rapine 
an air of generosity.” 

_ Could an actual description convey a more 
distinct idea of what is passing here before our 
eyes then is to be found in the above extracts 
from Roman history? pve 

I will read a passage from Gibbon, to illustrate 
the progress of corruption in Roman elections: 

The Pretorian bands maintained that the mixed multi- 
tude that thronged the streets of Rome were not the real 


people; that they were alike destitute of spirit and prop- 
ert 


y. 
** That the defenders of the States, trained to the exercise 
of arms and virtue, were the genuine representatives of the 


eople, and best entitled to elect the military chief of the 
Republic.”? 


And after they had murdered the Emperor 


world was to be disposed of to the best bidder, at 
public auction.”’ 

The candidates for the Imperial power at the 
foot of the ramparts carried on the contest. 


drachms (above £16) to each soldier. Didius Julianus, 
eager for the prize, rose at once to the sum of six thousand 
two hundred and fifty drachms, or upwards of £200. The 
gates of the camp were instantly thrown open to the pur- 
chaser, and he was declared Emperor. They placed their 
new sovereign, whom they served and despised, in the 
center of their ranks, surrounded him on every side with 
their shields, and conducted him, in clost order of battle, 
to the Senate house, which, after he had filled with armed 
soldiers, the new Emperor expatiated on the freedom of 
his election.”’ ? 

Such is the result of Roman elections. Such 
the manner in which executive patronage was 
brought into conflict with the freedom of elections 
in the most renowned nation of antiquity. In 
our own country we have seen the officeholders 
attempting to dispose of the Presidency who have 
no better claims*to speak in the name of the 
people than had the Roman cohorts. In place 
of bidding £200 to each voter, we have seen the 
revenues and offices of the country bid for the 
presidential office, to be divided out as lawful 


number of votes to the polls. 
taking the direction they did in Rome, and will 
end in the same way, if we do not reduce the 
power of the President, and thereby take away 
the temptation to betray and corrupt the country 
to get the office. No matter what the form of | 


Pertinax, ‘‘ they ran out upon the ramparts, and | 
with a loud voice proclaimed that the Roman | 


*‘ Sulpicianus promised a donation of five thousand | 


| ultation proclaims, t 


spoil among those who would bring the greatest | 
Our elections are || God, my enemies cannot 
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fidence. The result everywhere has 
triumph of the ofherholder; and, in eae . F 
all other nations, they have made themselves 
the people’s masters, and become a separate 
hereditary order. . 
| ‘The long-contested question, and which is com. 
mitted to the Americans for final decision, js 
| whether the people can maintain the free Goy. 
ernment against the perpetual war that wil] be 
| waged upon it by a own officers? I call upon 
the people to behold’ the formidable array of 
power with which they have to contend. For: 
thousand public officers—a pensioned bites. 
thirty-five deposit banks—a subservient post 
office—the multitude among whom the public 
money is loaned out—all combined to keep the 
| people out of their money, and to control the 
Government, constitute a force more terrible than 
| an open army with banners; because it advances 
| secretly through by-ways, through the vaults of 
| banks; it crawls through all the channels of cor- 
|| ruption; and while all appears fair on the sur- 
| face, while the people, active in industry and 
enterprise, are moving rapidly on to wealth and 
apparent prosperity, the subtile poison of des. 
potism is infecting the vitals of the body-politic, 

In the contemplation of our public affairs, there 
is no aspect of them td be more regretted than 
the selfish personal character which the struggles 
for the presidential office have’communicated to 
party. Our early parties were formed upon a 
difference of een a0" each contending for the 
country, for the security of liberty, for the pres- 
|| ervation of the Constitution. Ambition was then 
|| a noble and elevated principle, which identified 
its success and elevation with the success and 
elevation of the Republic. The party now is not 
distinguished by the profession or the practice of 
any known system of principles. The art of 
getting and keeping money and office, and trans- 
mitting them to friends, is the principle of action. 
No matter what are the principles of an indi- 
vidual, if he will labor in the vocation of office- 
getting and money-getting, he is taken into full 

ellowship and cOmmunion with the party. Our 

early patriots and statesmen rose to eminence by 
the possession and exercise of talents and expe- 
rience and virtue—by eminent services rendered 
to the country. Now, love of country is changed 
to devotion to men: man-worship is found to be 
a more ready road to success than devotion to 
the country. 

The only avenue now opened to honorable 
distinction'is submission to power. This prin- 
ciple of party action, upon which success now 
|| depends, is enforced upon the observance of all 
members of the party, by both the precept and 
example of the person who now holds the second 
rank in the Government and is aiming at the first. 
He prides himself upon, and in the spirit of ex- 

hat ** to have served under such 

a chief at such a time, and to have won his confidence 

and esteem, is a sufficient glory; and of that, thank 
ve me. 

The annals of the nineteenth century do not 
furnish an example, in the despotisms of Asia, 
of such an instance of the worship of one man by 
another. The success of this flattery is plain, 
when it is recollected that it won the ponmutd & 

t 











the name may be, the very instant that any || for, if that individual succeeds, no one will dou 


Government is organized, two distinct interests 


that he will owe his success to the favor of the 


in society are formed—the interest of the rulers, | exalted personage under whom it was a sufficient 


on the one hand, and the interest of the people | 
It is the interest of these among | 
whom the honors and the revenues are divided, | 
to form combinations, and a ‘ party;’’ to keep | 
in their hands these honors oa revenues, and | 
to transmit them to their relatives and friends. | 
It is the interest of the great body of the people | 
to have a cheap and a pure Government, and | 
that it should be administered by able and pure | 
men. It is the interest of the officeholders to | 
have an extravagant Government, because they | 
reap the benefit of extravagance. And it is the 


plory toserve. The glory isnot in having served 
| his country, but in having served under a chief. 
| The glory is not derived from services rendered 
| Rome, but from the honor of having served under 
| Cesar. Here we have, in bold relief, the prin- 
ciple and example of the leader of the party. All 
aspirants will take the hint from this example of 
_ success, and must make their way to office and 
money bythe same means. Under this, all high 
and honorable ambition must perish; all hope of 
rising to eminence, by the possession of eminent 
qualifications, will expire; and servile adulation 


interest of the head ralers, in place of having || and man-worship will become the order of the day. 


able, honest men in office, to have such as will 
agree to be ‘‘ mere instruments.”’ 
The history of nations is nothing but a narra- | 


tive of the conflicts between these two separate | is to throw the egis of its 


interests of rulers and people. On the one side 


there is union, discipline, art, and intrigue; on | 
the other, honesty, unsuspecting, confiding con- 


compact; all subordinates arc to sustain it in all 
of its courses, right or wrong; and, in return, it 
tection over each 
member of the party, no odds what may be his 
official acts of omission or commission. If the 


| Federal power, as it now exists, is built upon this 


i 





spirit of the times will tolerate and justify such 
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an example in a candidate for the first office, it 
will of course be followed by every one who ex- 

to reach the throne by the aid of govern- 
mental patronage. . 

We havealready come to the point where every 
candid man will admit that the next presidential 
election, so far as one of the candidates is con- 
cerned, depends on the wish of the present Chief 
Magistrate. Did any American expect to live to 
gee such a wonder? Did any one imagine that 
an American President would so soon acquire the 

ower to appoint his successor? Is itin the con- 
stitution of nature that man must everywhere 
seek a master and crouch to power? ust the 
right of suffrage everywhere become a mere 
shadow, and the voter a mere machine? Are 
nations every where destined to become estates in 
the hands of rulers, to be transferred by heredit- 
ary descent.as property from father to son? 

The owerful phalanx of public officers, print- 
ers, and money borrowers enlisted in this presi- 
dential canvass, are in some respects in the same 
condition that Bonaparte’s army was previous to 
his election as Emperor of France. Public proc- 
lamation was then made that se soldier might 
freely vote according to his wish; but at the same 
time a secret order was issued that every one who 
did not vote for the Emperor should be shot. 
Here it is said the public officers and the bor- 
rowers of the public money and the printers are 
free. But it is well understood that every one 
who does not vote, and get others to vote, for the 
already-appointe:’ successor shall—not be shot-— 
but, if an office, be cashiered and tur ed out; 
and, ifa money borrower, must payup. Exec- 
utive power must be reduced. The confederacy 
that has the public money, and is fattening upon 
the labor of the people, must be compelled to dis- 

orge their ill-gotten spoils. My observation here 
for the last five years has convinced me thata 
republican Government cannot be preserved un- 
less itcan be made a cheap Government. Liberty 
and frugality have never been and never will be 
longseparated. Extravagance naturally leads to 
corruption, and corruption to despotism. 

Sir, the adoption of the amendment which I 
have offered to this bill, by which the expenses 
of the Government would C reduced more than 
a million of dollars annually, would be attended 
with the most salutary consequences. While it 
would purify the Government, and reduce the 
power and patronage of the Executive, it would 
rebuke the public officers for intermeddling with 
elections, and bring them to a proper sense of 
their dependence on the people. It would revive 
the power and influence of the States, check the 
spirit of Federal usurpation, and cut off the tempt- 
ation that men are now under of selling their free- 
dom of thought for office and large sums of money. 
It would give the Government a direction back to 
the republican simplicity of the days of Wash- 
ington and Franklin. te would teach power to 
tremble in its strongholds, and reéstablish the 
ascendency of public opinion. 

Being solemnly and deeply convinced that ex- 
tensive abuses exist in the administration of the 
Government—that power is advancing with the 
rapid strides of usurpation upon the free institu- 
tions of our country—that the precious heritage 
‘ of our freedom is in danger; believing that the 
only remedy for these evils is to be found in the 
public reason, I have appealed to that reason, 
and call upon my country to vally in defense of 
that liberty which they hold at the price of the 
blood of their fathers. 


THE HARBOR BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. H. GILLET, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 24, 1836. 


The House, as in Committee of the Whole, having under 
consideration the bill for the construction of certain har- 
bors, &c.— 

eae wi 

r. Cuainman: It is with unfeigned reluctance 
that [ rise, at this period of the session, to par- 
ucipate in debate; and I would net now do so, 
did I not fully believe that my duty to myself 


and some of my friends rendered the obligation 
to do so imperative upon me. 
to sayeit to defend measures of high moment, 
whic 
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I consider it due 


I have aided in bringing before the House, 


and also to repel the charges which have been 
made against the committee of which I am a 
member, 
friends, and particularly those whose position 
emer them from replying in proper person, 


I also deem it my duty to defend my 


ere or elsewhere. I can assure the committee 


that I will not occupy one moment of their at- 
tention beyond what is necessary for these ob- 
jects. 


If I understand the question, it is on a motion 


made by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Pat- 
TON,] to strike from this bill its enacting clause. 
Should this motion prevail, and be concurred in 
by the House, it will defeat the whole bill. This 
is the object of the motion. 
stand the rules of the House, this motion opens 
the whole merits of the bill. 
policy of raising revenue, and the best method 
of disposing of it when raised, whether for such 
or other objects, may also be discussed. When 
we are considerin 
light-houses and 
merce and protecting the lives of our fellow-citi- 
zens, we may also very properly examine the 
question, whether, under the forms of the Con- 
stitution, a better and more politic disposition can 
be made of our revenue. 
could be carried on for the sole purpose of arriving 
at the true national policy, uninfluenced by ex- 
poe partisan results, we might fairly expect 


If I rightly under- 


Incidentally the 


the question of constructing 
arbors, for aiding our com- 


If such a discussion 


eneficial consequences would flow from it. But 


when the interests of political aspirants are inter- 
woven with, and their prospects likel 

fluenced by, the result, we may well 
much of the light shed on the subject proceeds 
from the torch of interest and ambition, instead 
of the lamp of truth and safety. 
sults being more prominent, are more likely to 
influence conclusions than remote consequences, 
though the latter may be of the most vital im- 
portance, affecting the stability of our institutions 
and the future gior 
changes are proposed in our national policy, it is 
due to the subject, and to those we represent, to 
examine them closely, weigh the advantages and 


to be in- 
fear that 


Immediate re- 


of our Republic. When 


disadvantages, both present and future; and un- 


less we are convinced, beyond a reasonable doubt, 


that the permanent interests of the country are 
to be benefited by their adoption, we should re- 
ject them. We are now pursuing a course of 
policy on this subject long since settled and acqui- 
esced in by the country, which has proved bene- 
ficial to all, and injurious to none; and we are 
now invited maitdiealy to stop, and enter upon one 
entirely the reverse. We are solicited to aban- 
don the wisdom of our fathers in using a portion 
of our revenues for such national objects as light- 
ing the path of the mariner and preparing a haven 
for his safety, and to trust the lives and property 
of our fellow-citizens to the hazard of darkness 
and storms, to enter upon the uncertainty of un- 
tried experiment. It is not the items in this bill 
that are objected to, but the system of making 
such improvements. The friends of the Admin- 
istration, I believe, are very generally content to 
pursue the old path, which it is known leads to 
safety, prosperity, and happiness, while a por- 
tion, at least, of its opponents, with the gentle- 
man from Tennessee f r. el at their head, 


call upon us to abandon it for the dark one of || venient. 
doubtful experiment. The views of the Presi- || sity and propriety of such 
dent on this subject are to be found in his mes- || believe, in this House, oppo 


sage of December, 1830, in which he says: 

‘¢ The practice of defraying out of the Treasury of the 
United States the expenses incurred by the establishment 
and support of light- houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers 
within the bays, inlets, harbors, and ports of the United 
States, to render the navigation thereof,eafe and easy, is 
coeval with the adoption of the Constitution, and has been 
continued without interruption or dispute. As our foreign 
commerce increased and was extended juto the interior of 
the country by the establishment of ports of entry and de- 
livery upon our navigable rivers, the sphere of those ex- 

nditures received a corresponding enlargement. Light- 

ouses, beacons, buoys, public piers, and the removal of 
bars, sawyers, and other partial or tem imped- 
iments in the navigable rivers and harbors, which were em- 
braced in the revenue districts, from time to time, established 
by law, were authorized upon the same principle, and the 
expense defrayed in the same manner! . 

It is indisputable that whatever gives facility and se- 
eurity to navigation, cheapens imports ; and ali who eon- 


sume them are alike interested in whatever produces this 
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effect. If they consume, they ought, as they now do, to pay 
—otherwise they do not pay. The consumer in the most 
inland State derives the same advantage from every neces- 
sary and prudent expenditure for the facility and security of 
foreign commerce and navigation that he does who resides 
in amaritime town. Local expenditures have not of them- 
selves a correspondent operation.”’ 


I concur in these views of the President. 

At the opening of the discussion on this bill, 
the gentleman from Tennessee made a motion 
like the present. What new advantages did he 
indicate, as likely to flow from the proposed 
change in our national policy? Did he tell us that 
the lives and wealth of our citizens, engaged in 
commerce, were to be better protected? Did he 
propose to tax the people less as an equivalent 
for diminished improvement? He did not pro- 
pose to reduce either the direct or indirect taxes, 
or in any way lighten the burdens now imposed 
in raising our revenue. That gentleman alluded 
to the deposit bill recently passed, and made it a 
prominent item of consideration, and informed us 
that it had been sustained by his vote. I under- 
stood him as referring to the thirteenth section 
of that bill, which provides a distribution of the 
Federal treasure among the States, as therein 
provided, as one great cause for the proposed 
change in public policy, whereby such works as 
are provided for in the bill now under considera- 
tion are not to be made by the General Govern- 
ment. He seemed to consider that measure as 
disposing of the Federal revenues, and placi 
them beyond the reach and use of the dene 
Government, for sucli purposes as these, if not 
for all purposes whatever. He told us how 
advantageously the several States could use this 
treasure, and appeared to treat that act as making 
a real distribution, instead of merely creating 
new depositories for the public money. That 
bill, I am free to say, received less discussion in 
this House than its merits deserved. Even now 
its — and effect are matters about which we 
ourselves differ. Some say its object is solely to 
keep the public treasure for the use of the Gen- 
eral Government, and that it will have this and 
no other effect; while others declare that its 
object is to distribute the revenues of the General 
Government among the States for their own use, 
and that such will be its undoubted effect. Gen- 
tlemen of high intelligence seemed to differ about 
its construction and effect. My friends differed 
in opinion on this subject. The President has 
repeatedly called our attention to the subject of 
the safe-keeping of the public treasures, and I 
have no doubt that every one of his friends in 
this House felt a deep anxiety on that sabject. 
In the last Congress a bill much like the one 

assed, except the thirteenth section, passed this 
Houde, and a similar one has been reported this 
session. I have not heard a single friend of the 
Administration object to passing a jaw to regulate 
the public deposits; all agreed to that measure, 
when stripped of this questionable attribute. 

I can say for myself, that lam strongly opposed 
to accumulating immense masses of the public 
money in local banks. No one acquainted with 
my views on the subject of banks and currency, 
will for one moment believe that I desire the con- 
tinuance of such a state of things. That bill 

| makes two classes of depositories, the State banks 
jand State treasuries. The first had been voted 
for by nearly ali, and therefore cannot be called 
by those who thus voted, either unsafe or incon- 
Such a vote clearly implies the neces- 
ents. No one, I 
that part of the 
bill on any ground. Those who contended for 
the necessity of rechartering the United States 
Bank as a safe and convenient agent of the Treas-- 
ury Department, cannot now well contend that 
State banks, while they promptly perform a like 
agency, are not proper fiscal agents of that De- 
partment. If they are safe and convenient agents, 
why, when weare establishing and adopting them, 
should we make other agents who are notrequired, 
or expected to aid, either in receiving or disburs- 
ing the public money? Why create an agent 
over whom you can exercise no control, and who 
is not amenable for violating any law you may 
| pass? Why make one class toh aad > inter- 





est, and not the other; and why take ut five 
millions from your agents who pay interest, and 
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give it to those who do not? ak place the ap- 

ropriations, even those for your ndian wars, in 
Coats from which you cannot draw them for 
years? If these new agents use these funds, as 
many say they will, under the law, to make rail- 
roads, &c., and these wars continue, or others 
come upon us, and require all our means, how are 
they to refund, or we to get along without them ? 
If this measure is truly a deposit of the public 
money, Lam at a loss to know what necessity 
there is for two sets of agents, and why such an 
extraordinary preference is given to the one not 
paying interest; and why the appropriations are 
taken from the only class which can disburse 
them, and given to the one which cannot. If the 
State banks are unsafe agents, why use them at 
all—why leave the moneys with them until next 
year, before they are withdrawn ? 

I should further like to know wey the provision 
taking these moneys from the old depositories 
and giving them to the new, is not made perma- 
nent, as well as that part which leaves a part now 
with the State banks, and all of it after next 
year? If there is a great necessity for these new 
depositories, it seems to me the law ought to be 
permanent for retaining them in the service of 
the General Government, as well as the one under 
which the State banks are employed. If this 
law isa mere matter of deposit, as is contended 
by some, then it confers little or no benefit upon 
the States, but merely makes them the agents or 
servants of the General Government, for a par- 
ticular purpose, and for a limited period. If this 
is so, then I cannot understand how it can fairly 
be made the foundation of such a radical change 
as that proposed by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Bett] in relation to light-houses and 
harbors. If this is the true construction of that 
measure, the policy of the Government is not 
changed, and the States are not to use this money, 
and it is not placed beyond our control any more 
than it is with the other nts. Admit this, and 
I can see no reason why the States should desire 
this agency. It is not returning to the people 
what has been drawn from them in taxes. De- 
positing money with an agent is not giving him 
the money. If you collect money from sixteen 
million persons, and employ a few of them as 
your agents to keep it, you do not return it to 
those from whom you collected it. Many dollars 
of this money are drawn indirectly from the 
pockets of my constituents, and if that money is 
placed in the hands of the treasurer at Albany 
merely as a depository, to be called for at the 
= of this Government, I cannot understand 
now it is to find its way back to their pockets. 
I cannot understand in what possible way such 
a measure would return this money to their 
pockets. If it could reach them, then I should 
esteem it safe, and in a proper place. It would 
be the next best thing to never having taken it 
from them, with all the vast expense of collec- 
tion. Asa measure of deposit, I cannot see that 
my constituents would derive from this measure 
one particle of benefit. 

_On the other hand, is it really a distribution 
bill? Does it give the revenues of the General 
Government to the State governments? Are they 
to use, and not return it? I have never heard 
from any gentleman, in either end of this Capitol, 
an argument to prove that Congress had power 
to do so, except with the revenues derived from 
the sale of public land. This was expressly dis- 
avowed by many in the Senate. So far from 
believing that Congress has this power, a distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 
HoUN] deemed it necessary to amend the Consti- 
tution to accomplish that object. His resolution 


.is in these words: 


* Resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, providing for a distribution of the 
surplus revenues among the several States and Territo- 
ries, until the year eighteen hundred and forty-three. 


the United = 0 — Cena assembled, 

° tates of America in ess two 
thirds of both Houses < eorlon, That the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States be 

to the Legislatures of the several States, which, rati- 
fied by three fourths of said Legislatures, eball be valid to 
all intents and pu as part of the Constitution: That 
the money remaining in the Treasury at the end of each 
year, till the first of Jan , eighteen hundred and forty- 
three, after deducting the the sum of ——— dol 
shall be annually distributed among the several States 
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Territories, including the District of Columbia; and that, 
for this purpose, the suin to be annually distributed shall be 
divided into a number of shares equal to the number of 
Senators and Representatives in Congress for the time being, 
with the addition of two for each Territory, and two for the 
District of Columbia ; and there shall be allotted to each 
State a number of shares equal to the number of Senators 
and Representatives to which it is at the time entitled in 
Congress, and to the Territories, including the District of 
Columbia, two shares each.”’ 

Certainly that gentleman could not believe it 
constitutional to distribute under our present Con- 
stitution. No man has pointed out, or attempted 
to do so, the clause in our present Constitution 
which confers such authority. Congress has no 
power, except what it derives under the Consti- 
tution; and if this power is not there, then it does 
not exist. I thenask, where is the power which 
authorizes Congress to give away or distribute 
the money raised for the purposes enumerated 
in the Constitution? Sir, no such power exists 
in this Government. Allow me to refer to an 
authority which no republican will dispute bein 
entitled to high consideration on constitutiona 
and political questions. Mr. Jefferson, in his 


message to Congress, in December, 1806, speak-+ 


- the revenues derived from the customs and 
public lands, and the proper disposition of them, 
said: 

** When both of these branches of revenue shall in this 
way be relinquished, there will still, ere long, be an accu- 
muiation of moneys in the Treasury, beyond the install- 
ments of public debt which we are permitted, by contract, 
to pay. They cannot, then, without a modification, as- 
sented to by the public creditors, be applied to the extin- 
guishment of this debt, and the complete liberation of our 
revenues, the most desirable of all objects: nor, if our 
peace continues, will they be wanting for any other existing 
purpose. The question, therefore, now comes forward, to 
what other objects shall these surpluses be appropriated, 
and the whole surplus of impost, after the entire discharge 
of the. public debt, and during those intervals when the 
purposes of war shall not call forthem? Shall we suppress 
the impost, and give that advantage to foreign over domestic 
manufactures? On a few articles of more genera] and ne- 
eessary use, the suppression, in due season, will doubtless 
be right; but the great mass of the articles on which impost 
is paid are foreign luxuries, purchased by those only who 
are rich enough to afford themselves the use of them. 
Their patriotism would certainly prefer its continuance, 
and application to the great purposes of the public educa- 
tion, roads, rivers, canals, and such other objects of public 
improvement as it may be thought pose to add to the con- 
stitutional enumeration of Federal powers. By these op- 
erations, new channels of communieation will be opened 
between the States; the linesof separation will disappear; 
their interest will be identified, and their union be cemented 
by new and indissoluble ties. Education is here placed 
among the articles of public care; not that it would be 
proposed to take its ordinary branches out of the hands of 
private enterprise, which manages so much better all the 
concerns to which it is equal ; but a public institution can 
alone supply those sciences which, though rarely called for 
are yet necessary to complete the circle, all the parts of 
which contribute to the improvement of the country, and 
some of them to its preservation. 

‘‘ The subject is now proposed for the consideration of 
Congress, because, if approved by the time the State Legis- 
latures shall have deliberated on this extension of the Fed- 
eral trusts, and the laws shall be passed and other arrange- 
ments made fur their extension, the necessary funds will be 
on hand and without employment. I suppose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, by consent of the States, neces- 
sary, because the objects now recommended are not among 
those enumerated in the Constitution and to which it per- 
mits the public moneys to be applied.’’ 

Is there any doubt of the correctness of Mr. 
Jefferson’s position, that the objects are not 
among the powers enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion? I am sustained by his opinion, that we 
have no right to distribute the national treasure 
under the present*Constitution. I think that 
question conclusively and irrevocably settled. 

But if we have the authority to give, why not 
do so ina frank, manly, and*undisguised man- 
ner? Why not take the surplus, if there is a real 
one, and make the gift by name? If Co is 
invested with that power in any shape, it has the 
oe to do so in terms—it may make a gift, 

onation, or distribution, by name. If the power 
really exists, the genius and spirit of our institu- 
tions and candor and good faith require, if we 
divide, to do so openly and distinctly, so that our 
action may be presented to our constituents in its 
true light. If we have not the power, then our 
duty to the Constitution, to them, and to ourselves 
requires that we should not attempt it by any in- 
direction, under any disguise in name or form. 

know of no reason why an American ress 
should resort to indirection to do what the Con- 
oe and duty require it to do directly and 
openly. 

But it may be said that Congress cannot give, 





because the Constitution does not permit it- 
that the money must be kept wean it tae = 


called for to meet aly emergency. If this ; 
and it is in fact to be returned, t heain usen®? 
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are the people to be benefited? This woala ee, 


returning to them their own money, as w 
been told was the object. If it ie the ponies 
own money returned to them, then the General 
Government has no right hereafter to call for jt 
On the contrary, if it 1s the money of the Gov. 
ernment, then it cannot be returned to the people’s 
pockets for their own use. It would be of ittle 
advantage to them to receive it, and be liable to 
have it called for on any day, at the will of others 
It is entirely impracticable to restore this money 
to the pockets of the people, from which it has 
been drawn by indirect taxation. They never 


can receive it directly. Butif it were possible to 
accomplish such a purpose, it would not do 


away the constitutional objection. The want of 


constitutional power is a full answer to the whole 


scheme of distribution. I, then, submit whether 


a due regard for the Constitution and our con- 


stituents does not require of us an application to 
the true source of power for a constitutional ex- 
tension of legislative authority, according to the 
suggestion of Mr. Jefferson, authorizing it, be- 
fore we attempt a division of the revenues of 
the General Government among the States? And 
allow me to suggest, if this power is ever to be 
conferred, that, as far as practicable, except in 
eases of war, Congress should have the least 
sible control over the amount of the dividends; 

y giving a certain per cent. of the revenues, or 


a certain gross sum; and their use by the States 
should be confined to the purposes of education, 
and such other specified objects as shall equall 


benefit all, lest we realize those difficulties whieh 
I shall hereafter suggest. Still this measure is 
commented upon and conclusions drawn from it, 
as if it were oe a distribution. 

We are advised of the great advantages that 
are to flow from the distribution. 1 think I have 
shown that, if it is a distribution, the measure is 
unconstitutional, and if it is not a distribution, 
that then it is not returning to the te their own 
money, or ea them at all. hat, then, 
is this measure? This is an important question, 
which has produced different answers. 1 believe 
there is not a friend of the Administration who 
will not repudiate the idea of sustaining it asa 
distribution. I do not know the man among 
them who would not pronounce it unconstitu- 
tional. Those who voted for it, so far as I know 
their views, considered it a mere deposit meas- 
ure. As such, I have shown that what relates to 
the new depositories is valueless to the people. 
But among the various opinions which are en- 
tertained of this measure, there were those who 
viewed it as an indirect distribution, and as much 
a violation of the Constitution as if it were a di- 
rect and open distribution. Those who originated 
it treated it as a distribution in its consequences. 
The consequences which they enumerated were 
such as could not result from a deposit. They 
could only flow from a distribution; from a free 
gift of money not to be returned. Those friends 
of the Administration who considered it a distri- 
bution in fact, voted against it in obedience to 
their sense of duty under the Constitution. They 
believed it not less a distribution for its being cov- 
ered with the d it mantle; no less a violation 
of the Constitution because the word *‘ deposit” 
oceupies the place of * distribute” in the structure 
of the sentence. They feared that the conse- 
quences would be injurious to the best interests 
of the country. Many thought they foresaw an in- 
crease of indirect taxation to swell up a fund for 
distribution. If it was not a gift, they doubted 
the propriety of each of the independent States 
Rable tarbe called upon at the pleasure of the 
iable to at the of the 
creditor. It was apprehended it would weaken 
the independence of the States Without preieese 
a corresponding benefit to the General Govern- 
ment or the people. They feared that it might 
lead to extravagant, and often useless expendi- 
tures on the part of the State governments— 
that they might conform, in an evil hour, to the 
ederal Government, to avoid paying 
old debts; and that they might become 
and dependant 


on the great central power for 
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to sustain theirinstitutions. They feared 
that, in the words of the old adage, the debtor 
gould become the slave of the creditor; they 
that the State dividends might be seized by 
knots of politicians in the different States, and 
ysed, not for the benefit of all, but to build up 
ivate fortunes or perpetuate political power; that 
oT might be used ‘‘to make the rich richer and 
the poor rer;’’ that it might sever the link of 
accountability which now binds the political agents 
of the State governments to their constituents. 
They feared that under pretense of public good, 
projects might be set on foot, and works be com- 
menced which might result in little, except the 
dizement of the sagacious or influential 
lator; that in time a sovereign State might 
not dare to enter upon a noble enterprise for the 
benefit of her citizens, without sacrificing to polit- 
ical deities, and consulting the Treasury oracles. 
They feared that, instead of devoting our Federal 
revenues to the objects pointed out in the Con- 
stitution, the defenses of the country, they might 
be diverted to objects of less national character. 
They feared that our Navy might cease to be an 
admired and cherished object; that our fortifica- 
tions might crumble into ruins, and our harbors 
and rivers might remainchoked up and obstructed, 
to the hazard of our ships of war and the preju- 
dice of commerce. They feared that our militia 
might not be armed, equipped, and disciplined by 
the General Government, as they ought, to relieve 
them from unnecessary burdens, and to insure 
uiet and protection. They feared the arm of 
public defense might be palsied by withholding 
appropriations for that purpose; that commerce 
might be left to perish on the hidden shoals of the 
ocean, or dashed to ruin on the unlighted shore, 
Ivoted with these, and articipated in their views. 
I may have been mistaken in my views and fears. 
If so, itis an error of the head, and not of the 
heart, Time will test the whole. I may have 
looked with too great apprehension upon the 
future. A proper degree of solicitude, however, 
on such a subject, is not among the unpardonable 
offenses. 

It has been asked, with an air of triumph, if it 
were really feared that Congress and the State 
Legislature would not promptly perform all their 
duties. I will answer by asking other questions. 
Did the Senate of Massachusetts, when it re- 
solved, during the last war, that it was unbecoming 
a moral and religious people to rejoice at our 
victories, perform its duty? Would gentlemen 
be willing to rely upon the action of such a body 
for money nece to prosecute a war? Were 
there not other legislative bodies that exerted all 
their efforts to oppose the last war, and cripple 
Mr. Madison’s administration? Do gentlemen 
believe that if money, the sinews of war, had 
then depended upon the vote of Massachusetts, 
we could have procured it to defend the country? 
In what State, where the Federalists were in 
power, did the General Government receive 
prompt and efficient aid? Now, as to Congress: 

ask, did Congress perform its duty, in passing 
the alien and sedition laws? Who will, here or 
elsewhere, defend those measures? Will any 
friend of the Administration say it did so when 
it passed the bill to recharter the United States 
Bank, Mr. Clay’s land bill, and the Maysville 
road bill? Will the gentleman from Tennessee 
say the Senate was doing its duty in trying and 
condemning the President in 1834, without the 
authority of law? Will any one say that it was 
performing its duty, when members here resisted 
appropriations for the last war? The people 

ave d judgment in these cases, and the 
history of the times tells us what the answer is. 
Sir, we have been told on this floor, when con- 
sidering an apesopriston to repress Indian hos- 
tilities, that if we were not more economical and 
rigid im our APpEopriations, we should have nothing 
to divide. ‘Those who were opposed to the 
vernment during the last war, may hereafter 
have it in their power to control the destinies 
of this nation, and we may have as little to 
ore OF it engl acts as we gs" in pr 
Jaw an r_war tism. ears, 
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distribution.* The gentleman from Tennessee, | 
has raised his powerful arm against works of 
improvement by the General Government; works 
which vitally affect the lives and fortunes of a 
large number of our fellow-citizens. 
ask, are all such improvements to be aban- 
doned? If such changes follow that measure, it 
will present itself. in a new and interesting light. 
If the arm of this Government is to be rendered 
nerveless as to breakwaters and harbors, may it 
not become equally so as to light-houses, forts, 
and other national objects? I have not heard the 
ntleman from Tennessee allege that the items 
in this bill were not such as, under the Consti- 
tution, are proper objects of the fostering hand 
of the General Government. The question is nar- 
rowed down to one of mere expediency. Shall | 
we, under the new state of things, engage in these 





improvements, or not? The argument used b 
that gentleman, it seems to me, will extend with 
undiminished force against all national works 
designed to fogter commerce and preserve the 
mariner. Why shall we change the tried and 
approved policy of the Government? Whoseeks 
it; and for what purpose? Sir, we are pointed to 
the deposit bill as the cause fora change in policy, 
and it is sought for by the opponents of the Ad- 
ministration, and for the purpose of increasing 
the amount to be distributed during the coming 
year. This is the great hinge on which the whole 
turns. While the friends of the Administration 
desire to collect no more revenue than is required 
to Py the necessary expenses of Government, 
and make such works as are of a strictly na- 
tional character, it is a favorite purpose of its 
opponents to pave the avenues to political dis- 
tinction and power with gold from the national 
Treasury; to appeal to selfish instead of patriotic 
considerations; nay, sir, I venture the prediction 
that the party who refused to aid in raising means 
to defend the country in the last war, will now 
claim high consideration because they wish to 
divide the Treasury. Roman conquerors and | 


demagogues divided first the grain from the pub- 


lic stores, then the lands, and then came the 
downfall. If you can divide the contents of the 
Treasury, why not divide the lands before sale, 
and give direct to each citizen his due proportion? 
Why not carry out the movement, and divide the 
whole property in the Union equally ? The people 
may be deceived and misled for a day, but they 
will not long follow golden lights in the hands of 
demagogues. They only ask of Government good 
wholesome laws, protecting them in their lawful 
pursuits, punishing offenders; laws which shall 
confer equal advantages upon all, defend the ig- 
norant and the feeble against the craft of the subtile 
and selfish, and the violence and oppression of 
the strong and powerful. 

I hope, sir, that this House is not prepared to 
follow the lead of the gentleman from Tennessee. 
I am confident that a majority do not entertain his 
views on this subject, nor the one adverted to. 
If a radical change in our national policy is not 
to take place, then it becomes our duty to consider 
whether it is proper to undertake any or all the 
works enumerated in this bill. Those who are 
against all such improvements will, of course, 
vote for striking out the enacting clause, to defeat 
the whole bill. On the contrary, those who be- 
lieve it the duty of this Government to carry on 
any one of those included in it, will vote against | 
the motion. Subsequently such items can be | 
stricken from it as may be considered as improp- 
erly included. I will not go into an argument to | 

rove the utility of such works as those incladed | 
in this bill. All must concede their importance. 
Unless we foster and protect commerce, that boun- 
tiful source of revenue must dry up and disap- 
point us. Iam desirous of correcting what seems 
to be an erroneous impression of some in rela- 
tion to a portion of these works. I refer to those 
on the lakes. They have been spoken of in terms 
of dispa~agement, and as not being within the av- 
‘enues of commerce, or the sphere of naval opera- 
tions~ Those who entertain these views follow 
false lights. The history of the last war will 


* The harbor bill for the continuation of old works, which 
passed the House, was much reduced in the Senate, as was 
algo-the new harbor bill. ‘The light-thouse bill was entirely 
defeated. there. 





| shed some light on this subject. Three of these 
| lakes were then skirted by settlements, and two 


| of them will ever be remembered as the theater 
| of the achievements of Perry and McDonough. 
| The victories of Erie and Champlain will never 
| be forgotten while valor is cherished by our cit- 
izens. The Ontario fleet was not unimportant; 
| and, at the close of the war, your navy-yard at 
| Sackett’s harbor showed two ships of the largest 
| class on the stocks, while several smaller ones 
were afloat. One, if not both, of the former, 
| are still owned and preserved by the Govern- 

ment. There are now five of these inland seas, 
studded with cities, villages, and settlements, 
rivaling those on the Atlantic—each of them im- 
portant to present commercial and future naval 
operations. Our next war for ** free trade and 
| sailors” nen may be on those lakes, An en- 
emy will find more there to destroy than in 1812. 
Commerce has sprung up on them, and these 
lakes are now covered with steamboats and ves- 
sels, freighted with thousands of our citizens and 
millions of ourcommerce. The want of sea-room 
and natural harbors renders the navigation of the 
lakes hazardous, and hence it becomes a matter 
of strict duty to light the coast and construct ar- 
| tificial harbors. Shall we refuse this, when the 
Government has more money than_it can use for 
other purposes—when there is a surplus? Thou- 
sands of people leave Buffalo every day for the 
West to settle on the public lands; vast num- 
ders leave other places. Boats are crowded with 





| men, women, and children, and their very num- 
| bers increase their perils in case of danger. 
| triotism and duty point to them as objects of 
| national protection. ‘These lakes, at this time, 


Pa- 


require more of the attention of this Government 

than the Atlantic, which has long felt its fostering 

care. The’ wilderness on the lakes has disap- 

peared, and given place to cultivation and thrift 

that will not suffer by comparison with any part 
|of the Union. The region which was borne 
| down and buried in distress and poverty in a war 
| growing out of commercial operations on the At- 
| lantic, is now the abode of health and plenty, and 

I ask you to cherish its interests in the same lib- 
eral spirit that you do the older regions, Let the 
benign influences of this Government fall equally 
upon all, as far as a strict adherence to the Con- 
stitution will permit. 

The commerce on the Atlantic now has not 
| only all that is asked for the lakes, but we float 
a Navy at the cost of annual millions to protect 
it. Every hundred million of that commerce 
| costs this Government several to guard and pro- 
| tect it abroad, as well as at home. Shall we, then 
| grudge a small pittance for the home protection 
| of that on our own inland seas? I hope not. This 
| would not be liberal or just, or worthy of the 
| American character. I think I have shown these 
improvements to be within the constitutional 

power of Congress; that aa are so received by 
ithe Executive brangh of this Government, and 
| have received the sanction of every Congress for 
many years. That these works are necessary, is 
admitted by all. I then appeal to this House to 
provide for them before we dispose of a surplus, 
which can only exist, as the word implies, after 

all necessary constitutional works are fuliy pro- 
| vided for. When all is done that ought to be 
| done for all national purposes, if a real surplus 
| is found to exist, the people, whose interests alone 
‘are affected by it, will decide whether the taxes 
| shall be reduced to the necessities of the Govern- 
| ment, or whether the Constitution shall be altered 
| so as to raise money for distribution. Until then 
| let us continue our public works with a spirit 
worthy of Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, | should here have concluded 
| my remarks, but for the extraordinary attack of 
| the gentleman from Tennessee {[Mr. Beit] on two 
| of the committees of this House—the Committee 

of Ways and Means and the Committee on Com- 

merce, and through them upon the presiding offi- 
| cer of this Heer, I as SeNeene _ atter 
| committee, and feel it my duty to e charge 
| so distinetly and confidently windies That gene 
| tleman distinctly and confidently stated that these 
| two committees ** were organized on the princi- 
ple of extravagunce;”’ but added, however, ‘ that 
| it was not the fault of the members composing 
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these committees, or their constituents that they 
were thus organized.’’ This is but a feeble at- 
tempt to blunt the edge of the charge of extrava- 
gance made against the members of these com- 
mittees, but it serves to give direction and point 
to the charge made against the Speaker who ap- 
pointed them. Thecharge proclaims wrong same- 
where, and, if it does not rest with the members 
of the committees nor their constituents, it must 
of necessity rest upon the Speaker. In order to 
sustain his imputation against the Speaker for 
censurable appointments, he must first fasten the 
charge of extravagance upon the individual mem- 
bers of these committees. In proof of the truth 
of his assertion, he took up a list of the commit- 
tees, and read most, if not all, of the names of 
those on the Ways and Means, and commented 
separately on them, and attempted to prove from 
their location alone, that they were liable to his 
charge of extravagance in public expenditures. 
He abandoned his undertaking before he finished 
the first committee, and despatched the other (in 
a lump) by bold assertion alone. I have an an- 
swer to most of the gentleman’s charge, which, 
being a matter of record in this House, cannot be 
the subject of dispute or cavil. At the last ses- 
sion, that gentleman was Speaker, and appointed 
the committees. Here is a list of these twocom- 
mittees as then and now appointed: 


COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEANS. 


Appointed by Mr. Belt. 


Polk, of Tenn., chairman. 
Wilde, of Georgia. 


Johnson, of Tennessee. 
Owens, of Georgia. 


Cambreleng, of New York. Cambreleng, of New York, 
McKim, of Maryland. chairman. 
Binney, of Pennsylvania. McKim, of Maryland. 


Loyal, of Virginia. 
McKinley, of Alabama. 
Hubbard, of N. Hampshire. 
Corwin, of Ohio. 


Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania. 
Loyal, of Virginia. 
Lawrence, of Mass. 
Smith, of Maine. 

Corwin, of Ohio. 

It is known to us all, that but five of the former 
committee are now members of this House. The 
Jate chairman is now Speaker. The other four 
are retained on this committee, where the late 
Speaker placed them. To supply his own place, 
so far as location is concerned, the present Speaker 
selected his own colleague, Mr. Cave Johnson, 
whom the gentleman placed, at the last session, 
at the head of a very important committee. Every 
member of this House knows that he is one of 
the most thorough opponents to extravagance in 
it. He is arigid economist with the public money, 
and his voice and his vote are always against 
profuse expenditures. I always consider hima 
safe guide when he goes for a public expenditure. 


If there is a thorough radical in this House, he 
is one. Inplaceof Mr. peey we have Mr. In- 
ersoll, his successor, and in place of Mr. Wilde, 


ir. Owen from the same State. I believe the 
honorable gentleman will be troubled to prove 
them more extravagant than their predecessors, 
who were of his own selecting. I believe he did 
not continue his charge wMen he reached their 
names. The next change is placing Mr. Smith 
in place of Mr. Hubbard, who is now in the 
Senate. So far from making a charge of extrav- 
agance against him, he spoke of that gentleman’s 
report on harbors, and paid his economy a com- 
nxliment. The only remaining change is that of 
Mr. Lawrence in place of Mr. Mc er Mr. 
Lawrence comes from the same district formerly 
represented by Mr. Gorham, who occupied the 


same place on the committee. Iam notaware that | 


he is particularly liable to this charge of extrava- 
gance. 
the honorable gentleman, and | leave them to 
settle the matter between them. 

Here is a list of the former and present Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 


Appointed by Mr. Bell. Appointed by Mr. Polk. 
Sutherland, of Pennsylva- Sutherland, of Pennsyiva- 

nia, chairman. nia, chairman. 
Harper, of New Hampshire. Cushman, of N. Hampshire. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina. Pinckney, of SouthCarolina. 
Heath, of Maryland. Ingham, of Connecticut. 
Pierce, of Rhode Island. Pierce, of Rhode Is'and. 
Gillet, of New York. Gillet, of New York. 
Phillips, of Massachusetts.. Phillips, of Massachusetts. 
Johnson, of Louisiana. Johnson, of Louisiana. 
Morgan, of New York. McKeon, of New York. 


From this it will be seen that six out of nine 
(all that are now members) are precisely the same 


peesons appointed by the gentleman himself. 


and Mr. I 


Appointed by Mr. Polk. » 










He is, however, a political associate of 
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e changes are, Mr. Cushman in place of Mr. 
Harper, from the same State, and Mr. McKeon 
in place of Mr. Morgan, from the same district; 
ham, from Saybrook, Connecticut, 
instead of Mr. Heath, of Baltimore. Messrs. 
Cushman, Ingham, and McKeon will not suffer 
by a comparison with their predecessors on the 
committee, who were honorable men. The warm 
effort of Mr. Heath to procure a large subscrip- 
tion to the stock of the railroad from Baltimore 
to Wushington, cannot have been forgotten 7 
many present. I willadd, as it relates to myself, 
that there is not even an application from my 
district for an appropriation for any public pur- 

ose. There is nota man in my district, to my 

nowledge,’who is interested in any western land 
speculation. I will nowask, with what propriet 
does the honorable gentleman charge that this 
committee was formed on the principle of extrav- 
agance? The present Speaker had his own au- 
thority for appointing two third’ of them, and 
for the location, which seems to be his principal 
proof, of all except one. The gentleman shrunk 
from the task of pointing out, on this committee, 
the names of those who, from location or other 
cause, were tainted with extravagance. Sir, the 
charge is unfounded, both as it relates to the 
members of the committee and the Speaker. That 
gentleman needs some proof, besides location and 
naked assertion, to sustain his charge against 
either. He will find the votes of the members 
of the present committees are as free from cen- 
sure as those of persons differently located, and 
as free as those who were appointed by him. A 
proper sense of what is due to the members of 
this House and the country, ought to have in- 
duced him to have withheld his charge until he 
could have sustained it by better evidence. 

But, sir, these committees were not, in "y 
judgment, the principal objects of attack. e 
could have had but little object in dealing blows 
atthem. To him it is far more important, and 
it is more consonant with the drift of his labors, 
during the session, to make the Speaker’s seat 
an uneasy one—to make it totter under him. His 
rival occupies that station, which is the highest 
in this House, and one of the most honorable in 
the nation. He failed to unite with the honorable 


gentleman in the celebrated caucus at the last ses- 


sion. He stood, in 1834, almost the sole champion 
of the President from Tennessee. He resisted, 
with all the force of strong argument, the multi- 
plied attacks on the President for removing the 
deposits. He is now his fast friend. He has 
been elected Speaker by the votes of the friends 
of the Administration; by the votes of those who 
then sustained the President, and who now sus- 
tain him. The honorable gentleman, though 
almost the sole opposing candidate, failed of suc- 
cess. I leave him to tell, by the votes, of what 
party he was sustained. Ifthe National Repub- 
icans, Nullifiers, and Abolitionists, had any can- 
didate but hiniself, he can name him. If, in 1834, 
or since, he has uttered a word in defense of the 
hero of New Orleans, he will.confer an obligation 
by pointing it out. This session the Journals will 
show how often the honorable gentleman has fol- 
lowed the lead of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] and voted with the special 
friends of Messrs. Clay and Catuoun and the 
Abolitionists, and in opposition to the friends of 
the President. Whena member of the party with 
which he is acting, in the last Congress, called 
his constituent (the President) a toothless tyrant, I 
ask, did he raise his voice to resent it? Did he 
hurl back the slander, as honorable gentlemen 
usuall » when their constituents are attacked? 
Ifhedid I did nothearit. Itisthe presentSpeaker 
who repelled all such attacks. Unless defending 
the President, and declining to attend the caucus 
are crimes, I know not what offense the Speaker 
has been guilty of, that he should be hunted 
down by his colleague, If, before he refused to 
attend that caucus, he was known to the ex- 
Speaker to have been of such doubtful integrit 
as his present charge implies, how did he reconcile 
it with the dictates of duty to appoint him chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, the 
most prominent place he could assign him in the 
organization of the House? Spectators view the 









honorable gentleman’s course at this gegsi 
designed to hurl his successful rival ann 
chair, and prostrate him in disgrace. How wags 
this to be done? Not by open and bold attack 
at the commencement, which could be repelled 
but by the subtilty of indirection. What has 
been his course this session towards his colleague 
who must occupy the chair in silence? At the 
very outset of this session, while smarting under 
the sting of defeat, he began his complaints 
about the rules of order; they were wrong. He 
would not say that the present incumbent did 
ar abuse his power under them, but he 
might do so; they were liable to great abuse; the 
freedom of speech and of the poms depended 
upon taking away the vast and frightful power 
collected in the hands of the Speaker. Yes, sir 
as soon as his rival became the expounder of 
these rules, which have been in use for years, he 
desires them altered. But while he was in the 
chair, the Speaker’s power under them excited 
no terror, no alarm in his bosom. The power 
was safe in his hands, when he was ap lying the 
rules to his rival and others; but was taken 
from him, and given to another, this Hall echoes 
with the notes of his fears. Years have rolled 
by without an effort, so far as I can learn, on his 

art, to limit this dreaded power. Nowits safety 
is doubted in the hands of one whom the majority 
preferred over him for Speaker. The generosity 
and nobleness of all this I will not now comment 
upon. 

A will here remark, that those who have aban- 
doned the Chief Magistrate, and joined the stand- 
ard of his enemies, usually remove the mask by 
degrees. They usually commence by throwing 
out insinuations, and end in the use of assertion. 
The effort is first to induce a belief that there is 
something wrong in the President, known to 
them; next, that he is changing; then changed; 
and all ends in pronouncing him entirely un- 
worthy ofsupport. They nevercommence boldly, 
and admit their own change, but slip off by 
degrees, like deserters. The public mind must 
first be pone by insinuation and suspicion, 
aerate on believe a charge not fully sustained 

roof. 

¥gtr, if the people could be led to doubt whether 
the rules were fairly apres and properly exe- 
cuted, they might then the more readily believe 
the charge that they actually had not been. Settle 
this belief firmly, and then they would the more 
readily believe the allegation that the committees 
were appointed on the principle of extravagance. 
Without these preliminary steps, this charge 
would find few believers. What is here mere 
insinuation in these things, swelling with the 
distance it travels, when it reaches Tennessee, 
becomes matter of positive allegation and belief. 

Sir, I know the presiding officer of this House 
well. I have for three years been a witness to 
his manly and honorable course in defense of the 

Administration, the Constitution, and the rights 
of the oer and until the honorable gentleman 
opened his batteries upon him, I never heard even 
an insinuation breathed against him. Even his 

olitical opponents bear testimony to his capacity, 

Somsety and impartiality. ‘The honorable testi- 
mony of Mr. Banks, on resigning his seat here, 
to this effect, is a matter of record orm the files of 
the House. The witnesses: of his liberality, 
ability, firmness, and honesty, are on every side 
of me. I can hardly imagine that anything short 
of deep-rooted personal hostility could induce as 
man, an observer of his acts, to charge him wit 
official misconduct, either in executing the rules 
and orders of the House, or in the formation of 
the committees. If record evidence is needed as 
to the correctness and propriety of his decisions, 
we have it in the strong and decisive vote by 
which his decisions are uniformly sustained. The 
names of his political opponents, as well as of 
his friends, are found sustaining these decisions. 
At this session thirty-three ap have been 
taken. Three of them were laid on the table, 
which is equivalent to sustaining him, nine of 
them were withdrawn by those who appealed, 
twenty affirmed, and but one reversed. In the 


latter case, he gave a more liberal construction to 
a new order the House decided it was his 
intention it should bear. In this decision the 
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Speaker was sustained by the voice and vote of Nearly every old member here, as the Journals 
the honorable gentleman. Certainly he cannot 


complain of that decision. If the Speaker’s de- 
cisions had not been characterized by sound judg- 
ment and great fairness, he never would have 
been so triumphantly sustained. 

The honorable gentleman makesanothercharge, 
which, in its consequences, is calculated fo injure 
the Speaker. He says, at this session there has 
been great disorder in the House. This seems || 
intended to convey the idea that he is not com- 

tent to preserve order. This is not a reproach 
upon his honesty, but a disparagement of his 
capacity, and is calculated to have effect out of 
this House. It seems to be designed to have the || 

order of this session contrasted with the past. -I 
must confess that this effort of the ex-Speaker to 
show his successor to disadvantage, by compar- 
json with himself, is an interesting specimen of 
modesty. That there has been disorder in the 
House, Ido not deny; but I deny that it is the fault 
of the presiding officer. That gentleman told us, 
long since, that the minority were always restive 
and uneasy, and if they could not accomplish | 
their objects orderly, they would do so disor- 
derly; and that it was natural for those who were 
restrained, to find fault. I leave others to say 
whether his is not a fair illustration of this last 

sition. He knows full well that the disorders 

Oe proceeded mostly from those whom he 
described as restrained. When gentlemen were 
out of order, I should like to know how often he 
has voted them to be so, and to prevent their 

oiig on. I should be happy to learn that he 

ad, even for once, endeavored to use. his influ- 
ence to check these disorders. The commanding 
position of that gentleman would enable him to 
effect much in quieting those who were restrained, 
ifhe chose to do so. But the Journals will show 
that he had even moved to allow a member, de- 
cided to be out of order by a vote of the House, 
to proceed. ‘I will not name those from whom 
the disorder proceeds, but this House and the 
country know who they are, and their relation 
to that gentleman. I hope he will now allow the || 

Speaker a respite, and that he will turn his 
attention to those who have been the authors of 
the disorders complained of, and read them such 
a lesson as shall prevent like future occurrences. 

The gentleman is sorely anne with the 
Globe and several other papers, and occasionally 
occupies the attention of the House with a chapter 
of griefs on their account. I know little of the 
merits of his controversies with them, and shall 
not attempt their defense while they are so able 
to defend themselves. It is not beyond proba- 
bility that we should hear little on this score if 
he was altogether victorious in his conflicts with 
them. It is not usually the victor who complains 
of his antagonist. 

_The gentleman has often complained this ses- 
sion of the rule of the House which authorizes 
the demand of the previous question. He and 
his friends have heaped showers of epithets — 
it, calling it the engine of tyranny, gag-law, &c., 
until an old and valuable rule of the House is in 
danger of being considered highly exceptionable 
and improper. I will here take occasion to make 
a few remarks on the previous question. The 
Constitution authorizes each House to make rules 
for the government of its own proceedings. This 
House long since adopted rules which are now in 
operation. These rules have in view the order 
and dispatch of business. 
rule giving the previous question, which termin- 
ates debate. Iam informed that in the British 
Parliament no such rule exists, and the only way 
to stop debate is to down whoever attempts 
to speak against the will of a majority. Ourrule 
1s liable to fewer objections, and is better adapted 
to the promotion of order and good feeling; with- 
out it a.small number may control the action of 
the House and defeat all business. The coun 
might look in vain for the transaction of public 
business if a minority could defeat it by constant 
talking. The previous question is seldom called 
until the main question is understood. All parties 
— 33 @ majority resort to its use. It is iarand it 

y be abused, as it was, in my judgment, 
the present minority,(then the aialesiye) in 1839, 
on the bank . Itis not the use, but the 
abuse of it, that can ever properly be objected to. 
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show, has voted for it. The bill to recharter the | 
United. States Bank, and Mr. Clay’s land bill, | 
passed this House by the use of the 
question, nearly every eee of the Adminis- 
tration voting for it. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has voted for this motion. The Journals 


show that in one of the votes connected with the | 
passage of the ‘ bloody bill,’’ as it is called, he || 
They also show that on the cele- | 


voted for it. | 
brated resolutions concerning the removal of the 
public deposits and the recharter of the United 


|| States Bank, in 1834, he voted for the previous, 
| question. The Journal of this session shows | 
him voting for that question on the pension bill, | 


which was very little discussed. This motion is 
now often made by his own friends. It was de- 
manded the other day by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, (Mr. Lewis,] who very pertinently re- 
marked to his friends that it was not their speeches 
but their votes that he wanted. If it is wrong to 
vote for this ques@®n, the gentleman and his asso- 
ciates are as guilty as others. If it is right, I 
really hope he will cease his complaints concern- 
ing it. 

he gentleman complains that there has been 


no opportunity for political discussion this ses- | 
sion. This is a strange complaint tou come from 
that quarter. To give other members, all of | 


whom have the same right to claim that he has | 
the same time on political discussion which he 
has taken on two bills this session, would re- 
quire a session of about three years. On the 9th 
of February, when the Navy appropriation bill 
came up, he moved to reduce the appropriations, 
I believe, one half, and opened a political discus- 
sion on it, which terminated the 7th of April. 
The gentleman then occupied the time of the 
House about four days. In the end, ona motion 
in the same words as his own, although sitting 
in the House, he was silent and did not vote for 
it. But six voted for that reduction. Why he 
made a motion that he did not vote for, I cannot 
say. If the motion was made with the view of 
having it prevail, I should have expected him to 
have voted for it; but if merely to allow him a 
chance at political discussion, which he actually 
ee When 
this bill came up, he made a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause, and followed up his motion 
by a six hours ee entirely political, relating 
to almost everything but the question before the 
House, and at the end of it withdrew his motion. 
This is a practical commentary upon his com- 
plaints. The country will decide whether Pres- 
ident-making is the business which they send us 
here to transact, to the neglect of all other busi- 
ness, and whether he has had a sufficient oppor- 
tunity atit. The gentleman, though hard pressed 
for time for political discussion, has nevertheless 
found enough to enable him to visit New York, 
to study her institutions, and particularly her 
politics. His discoveries are important, and de- 
serve to be recorded, to. show his good will 
towards us. He has compared my fellow-citi- 
zens to the ruthless savages, who, by deeds of 
blood and violence, were a terror to all who sur- 
round them. I envy not the feelings of a states- 
man who allows himself to make such compari- 
sons of a virtuous and good people. My native 
State manages her affairs.in a manner satisfac- 
tory to herself and consistent with her prosperity, 


| and the shaft of envy, by whatever arm it may 
Among them is the || be hurled, will fall harmless at her feet. She 
| neither offers nor receives dictation, and if he is 


really a State-rights man, we shall expect he will 
allow us the privilege, which other States enjoy, 
| of managing our own affairs in our own way. 

We will not quarrel with Tennessee, because 

about a dozen of her members of Congress, 

through a caucus, attempted to bring out a pres- 
| idential candidate; and I hope he will allow us 
| the privilege of selecting candidates in our own 
way, by conventions of the people, as has been 
he custom of both parties for many years. 

In connection with this subject, he spoke of a 
system of rewards and punishments, and that it 
| extended to the operations of the Federal Govern- 
iment. He told us partisans were rewarded or 





| punished according to their compliance with, or 


resistance to,dictation. He referred to our Min- 
ister to England, (Mr. Stevenson,) toMr. Taney, 





| Mr. Barbour, the Speaker, and others, to illus- 


trate and prove his position. If he intends to 
convey the idea that either of these gentlemen 


revious || have abandoned their republican principles, or » 


acted contrary to their own sense of public duty, 
|| at the bidding of any one, I take issue with him, 

and challenge his proofs. The President, as well 
|| 8 a majority of this House, has selected able and 
competent friends for high stations, instead of 
opponents. In this, the President followed the 
course of Mr. Jefferson, and our other Presidents. 
The gentleman selects from his friends, and is sup- 
ported by his friends. But why does he refer to 
the Speaker as having received bia reward? He 
has, with great energy and success, sustained the 

resent Administration, and continues steady in 
its support. Is there anything wrong in this? In 
the last Congress the gentleman generally voted 
with him; but with whom dges he now vote? The 
Journais show the House divided now as it was 
then, except the gentleman and some of his col- 
leagues are found voting with the nullifiers, fed- 
erali8ts, and bank men, all of whom are, and have 
been, the President’s ardent and bitter opponents. 
In selecting a Speaker, the majority gave the 
known friend of the President a preference over 
one who was supported by his opponents, and 
one whose friendship was justly doubted. If this 
is a reward, it is the reward of merit, honestly 
and intelligently bestowed. But how stands his 
own case? He was once made Speaker by oppo- 
sition votes, and was the candidate of that party 
this session. Was there any reward, actual or 
attempted, on either of these occasions? Does 
he not see that his charge may be returned upon 
himself? If one, continuing with his friends, re- 
ceives a mark of distinguished consideration from 
them, and it is called a reward, what term shall 
we apply to one, when a similar favor is shown 
or attempted, when he changes sides? 

The gentleman exclaims vehemently against 
those in power; his indictment is aenauale embrac- 
ing all who differ with him in opinion, but is 
always without specifications. Will he ever spe- 
cify the wrongs, and the criminals, so that the 
latter may be arraigned, tried, convicted and pun- 
ished? Duty requires specific exposures, if he is 
apprised of these alleged wrongs. He who con- 
ceals a crime known to him, has a heavy respons- 
ibility on his shoulders. The gentleman has told 
us that the power of the Executive in this House 
controlled the majority. This is the charge, 
es of all verbiage. Many of his friends have 
sought toestablishit. Ifitis true, this chargeisa 
serious one, deserving high consideration. Ifsuch 
influence is exercised to promote laudable pur- 
poses, he of course will not object to the end, but 
deprecate the means only. If itis exercised for 
bad purposes, he ought to complain, and duty 
requires him to expose it. Tle will perceive that 
he makes a serious charge, not only against the 
President, but against the members of this House. 
Is he prepared to sustain it? If so, I hope he will 
give ushis proof. He has also told us in another 
part of the speech, that the President and his 

arty were against the election of President and 
Vice President coming into this House. He in- 
formed us that this was an effort to gull the peo- 
ple, and then gravely inquired if the Represent- 
atives of the people were not to be trusted with 
the power conterred on them by the Constitution? 
Now, it is quite certain, if the President has and 
can exercise the alarming and tremendous power 
over this House which he has described to us, 
then they are not to be trusted. He told us the 
President was attempting to appoint a successor. 
if the election comes into the House, and he de- 
sires thus to appoint, then, on the gentleman’s 
own groand, he will be certain to do it, and the 
people should guard against the possibility of his 
exercising this power. It is very certain that the 
Presidenteither has not the power over the House 
which he ascribes to him, or the Houseis not to 
be trusted, and I leave the gentleman to reconcile 
his different positions. Ifthe President has this 
power, and wishes to appoint a successor, I can- 
not perceive how the gentleman can be willing to 
trust the election’-o this House, nor how the 
President and his friends can object to its coming 
into the House, if it is certain that the former has 
and exercises the influence here which the gen- 
tleman ascribes to him. 
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if I can understand another of his charges, he 
alleges that one of the reasons why large appro- 
priations are sought to be made is, to increase the 
patronage of the General Government, so that it 
can control the elections. The President, in veto- 
ing the Maysville road bill, the bill to recharter 
the United States Bank, and other bills, desired 
to limit Executive patronage. You, sir, and 
every person who has held an executive station, 
must know that the dispensation of patronage is 
the most troublesome of all Executive duties. I 
will ask the gentleman if the President has changed 
his views on this subject since he gave those ve- 
toes? If he has changed his opinions, I ask for 
the proof. He often entertains us with an account 
of the alarming numbers of officeholders; and on 
one occasion, by including among them the pen- 
sioners, swelled their numbers to sixty thousand. 
Whether the war-worg soldier is an officer or not, 
I leave others to decid, They were enumerated 
to swell the number of those whom he alleges 
conform their acts to the Executive will. If he 
really feared that the Executive would abust his 
trust in this respect, how did it pest that the 
other day he voted for a pension bill, which is 
likely to add thousands to the list, extending the 
system beyond all former precedent? Yes, sir, 
he not only voted for that bill, but when the dis- 
cussion had hardly commenced, voted for the 
previous question on it. Why did he vote for the 
previous question? Was itto savetime? Ifso, 
why, a week afterwards, at the heel of the ses- 
sion, did he speak six hours on this bill, and 
then withdraw his motion at the end of his 
speech? 

My colleague, [Mr. Vanperpoe.,] on a former 
occasion, commented upon —— *s course 
in not raising his voice in defense of the Presi- 
dent for removing the deposits. He assigned, in 
reply, this extraordinary reason, that he knew too 
much of the secret springs which produced that meas- 
ure. The meaning of this is, that there was 
something wrong and censurable at the bottom 
of this measure, which he knew and condemned, 
and we may infer the public would have done so, 
if it had known it. I ask why, if there was any- 
thing wrong kfiown to him, he did not disclose 
it? Asan Binet and fearless Representative, it 
was his duty to have done so; but if there was 
nothing wrong, why assign such a reason for his 
silence? He Ee either assigned a bad, incorrect, 
and useless reason, or he has neglected his duty 
to the public in not apprising others of the reason 
which operated upon bien, and which might have 
changed their views, and the decision of that sub- 
ject. In one part of his speech, he told us that 
the President was a high-minded, honorable, in- 
dependent man; in another he informed us that 
he had violated his pledges, by interfering in the 
freedom of elections, and was ruled by bad, dis- 
honest men. If the President is honest, then he 
has not violated his pledges; and if he is inde- 
pendent, then he is not controlled by others. I 
will thank him to inform us which of these posi- 
tions are to be relied upon as correct? He further 
told us that although the President and his friends 
were committed against the old United States 
Bank, they were notas toa new one. Thisisa 
strange declaration, to proceed from that gentle- 
man. The President is known to be opposed to 
all chartered monopolies. This is the leading 
opinion among the friends of the Administration 
in this House. No friend of republican princi- 

les and equal rights will ever vote for another 
United States Bank. Those who have read the 
gentleman’s published speech on the subject of 
the recharter, will, however, be surprised that he 
should deem it censurable to vote for a United 
States Bank. 

The gentleman has talked much of the acts and 
professions of the President and his friends, by 
which the people were “gulled.” He told us 
that when it was objected to the election of Pres- 
ident coming into the House of Representatives, 
it was an effort to “ gull the people.”’ I under- 
stand it to be the se opinion of the Democ- 
racy of this country that an election ought never 
to come into the House. But let us look back to 
1824. What then was the almost united voice 
of Tennessee? What said the gentleman and his 
friends on this subject then? Was there then an 


attempt to gull the people? General Jackson then 
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had a large plurality of the votes of the people, ropose a remedy, provided it ae 


but was defeated in the House. His friends cried 
| out bribery and corruption, and the House-Pres- 
identand his associates were expelled from power, 
and the people’s President came into office. The 
gentleman will hardly admit that General Jack- 
son’s friends were then gulling the people. Have 
eo changed or has the gentleman changed? 
e has led us to Greece and Rome to witness the 
Operations of tyranny. He has held up to our 
view Cromwell kicking Parliament out of doors, 
and Napoleon ruling France at his discretion, 
and then warned us against the encroachments 
of Executive power. Comparing the President 
with weer is a new way of demonstrating 
friendship. It will require something beyond the 
force of comparison either to make the President 
a tyrant, or cause the people to believe him one. 
If the gentleman still insists that he is a friend 
of the President, why make these allusions and 
comparisons? If an opponent, will he admit it? 
Why has hechanged? * © 
In a subsequent part of his speech the gentle- 
man told us that the President and his friends 
professed to be in favor of a gold and silver cur- 
rency, which, on a former occasion, the gentle- 
man called the ** gold and silver humbug,” and 
remarked that this was another effort to gull the 
people. He also remarked, that success in such 
efforts seemed to depend upon the boldness with 
which or were made. I know that the Presi- 
dent and the great body of his friends are in favor 
of a constitutional currency; one which possesses 
intrinsic and uniform value in all parts of the 
world; one which gives the mammoth speculators 
no preference over the rest of the community, and 
one which is opposed to those monopolies which 
| are injurious to the true interests of the people. 
| If it 1s wrong to entertain such constitutional 
| opinions, and publish them boldly, then indeed 
| he and they are guilty. That gentleman, I pre- 
| sume, has great confidence in this matter of bold- 
| ness and apparent confidence, and from his free 
| use of them, one might conclude that with him 
much depended upon them; for no one has ever 
exceeded him in bold and confident assertion. It 
seems to be one of the great weapons which he 
uses on nearly all occasions. I might pursue the 
gentleman throughout several of his speeches, 
and show that many of his positions concerning 
the President have little but this boldness of asser- 
tion to sustain them; but, as my friend from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gartanp] suggests, the President does 
not need defense from these oft repulsed attacks. 
I am conscious that the arrows from the gentle- 
man’s aw will fall harmless at the President’s 
feet. The nation will protect his honor with the 
same sacred honesty of purpose as he protected 
New Orleans and now protects the Constitution. 
I will leave to time the recording his deeds of 
valor, and to dispel any clouds that may be at- 
tempted to be raised to obscure or destroy his 
fame, whether they are the work of pretended 
friends or real enemies. 





PUBLIC DEPOSITS. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. C. CALHOUN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE Senate, May 28, 1836, 
On the Bill to regulate the Deposits of Public Money. 


Mr. CALHOUN said: This bill, which the 
Senator from New York proposes to strike out 
in order to substitute his amendment, is nostranger 
to this body. It was reported at the last session 
by the select committee on executive patronage, 
and passed the Senate, after a full and deliberate 
investigation, by a mixed vote of all parties, of 
20 to 12. As ae as is this presumptive 
evidence in its favor, I would, notwithstan ings 
readily surrender the bill, and adopt the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York, if I did 
not sincerely believe that it was liable to strong 
and decisive objections. I seek no lead on this 
important subject; my sole aim is to aid in 
applying a remedy to what I honestly believe to 

a deep and dangerous disease of the body- 
politic; and I stand prepared to codperate with 
any one, be he of what party he may, who may 





{May 28, 
Senate. 


shall i 
e safe and efficient. I, in particnlcr, oe 


sirous of coéperating with the Senator f, 

York, not only because I desire the nid of | his 
distinguished talents, but, still more, ofhis decisive 
influence with the powerful party of which he is 


so distinguished a member, and which now, for 


good orevil, holds the destiny of’the country in 


its hands. It was in this spirit that I exa 
the amendment proposed 4 the Senator; oat 
regret to say, ra full investigation, I cannot 
yew in it, as I feel a deep conviction that it 
will be neither safe nor efficient. So far from 
we substantially the same as the bill, as stated 
by the Senator, I cannot but regard it as essen. 
tially different, both as to objects and means 
The objects of the bill are, first, to secure the 
public interest, as far as it is connected with the 
deposits, and, next, to protect the banks in which 
they are made against the influence and contro} 
of the executive branch of this Government, with 
the view both to theirs and the public interest, 
Compared with the bill, in respect to both, the 
— amendment will be found to favor the 
anks against the poe and the Executive 
against the banks. I do not desire the Senate to 
form their opinion on my authority. I wish 
them to examine for themselves; and in order to 
aid them in the examination, I shall now proceed 
to state and briefly illustrate the several points 
of difference between the bill and the proposed 
amendment, taking them in the order in which 
“- stand in the bill. 
he first section of the bill provides that’ the 
banks shall pay at the rate of two per cent. per 
annum on the deposits for the use of the public 
money. This provision is entirely omitted in 
the amendment, which proposes to give to the 
banks the use of the money without interest, 
That the banks ought to pay something for the 
use of the public money, all must agree, what- 
ever diversity of opinion there may be as to the 
amount. According to the last return of the 
Treasury Department, there was, on the Ist of 
this month, $45,000,000 of public money in the 
thirty-six depository banks, which they are at 
liberty to use as their own, for discount or busi- 
ness, till drawn out for disbursements—an event 
that may not happen for years. In a word, this 
vast amount is so much additional banking ca 
ital, making the game, or nearly the same, profit 
to those institutions in their permanent chartered 
capital, without rendering any other service to 
the public than ere from time to time 
the portion that might be required for the service 
of the Government. Assuming that the banks 
realize a profit of six per cent. on these deposits, 
(it cannot be estimated at less,) it would give, on 
the present amount, nearly three millions of dol- 
lars per‘annum, and, on the probable average 
oe deposits of the year, upwards of two mil- 
ions of dollars, which enormous profit is derived 
from the public by comparatively few individuals, 
without any return or charge, except the incon- 
siderable service of paying out the drafts of the 
Treasury when presented. But it is due to the 
Senator to acknowledge that his amendment is 
predicated on the supposition that some disposi- 
tion must be made of the surplus revenue, which 
would leave in the banks a sum not greater than 
would be requisite to meet the current expend- 
iture, asupposition which necessarily must affect, 
very materially affect, the decision of the ques- 
tion of the amount of compensation the bank 
ought to make the public for the use of its funds; 
but let the disposition be what it may, the omis- 
sion of the amendment of any compensation what- 
ever is, in my opinion, wholly indispensable. 
The next point of difference relates to transfer 
warrants. . The bill prohibits the use of transfer 
warrants, except with a view to disbursement; 
while the amendment leaves them without regu- 
lation, under the sole control of the Treasu 
Department. To understand the nce 0 
this difference, it must be borne in mind that the 
cat tenaine warrants are ag by oie ~ 
ing operations e country may 
controlled through the deposits. By them the 
public money may be transferred from one bank 
to another, or from one State or section of the 
country to another State or section, and thus one 
bank may be elevated, and 


’ another ’ 


such 
eng 
will 
sur} 
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_ and a redundant currency created in one State or } of the present enormous surplus, he inserted the || the aggregate of the balance in their favor with 
to section, and a deficient in another; and, through rovision authorising the selection of other banks, || other specie-paying banks, shall be equal to one 
de- such redundancy or deficiency, all the moneyed || ‘The Senator has not stated the provisions of the || fifth of the entire amount of their notes and bills 
ew engagements and business transactions of the || bill accurately; so far from not authorizing, it || in circulation, and their public and private depos- 
his whole community may be made dependent on the || expressly authorizes the selection of other banks | its—a sum, as is believed, sufficient to keep them 
ive will of one man. ith the present enormous || where there are now none; but I presume he in- || in a sound and solvent condition. The amend- 
is surplus, it is difficult to assign limits to the ex- || tended to limit his remarks to places where there || ment, on the contrary, provides that the bank 
for tent of this power. The Secretary, or the irre- || are no existing banks of deposit. Thus limited, || shall keep in their own vaults, or the vaults of 
‘in sponsible agent unknown to the laws, who, rumor || the fact is as he states; but it by no means ex- || other banks, specie equal to one fourth of its 
ed says, has the direction of this immense power, || plains the extraordinary omission (for such [ || notes and bills se alpiaiedioae and the balance of 
yt we are not permitted to have certain informa- || must consider it) of not extending the regulations | its accounts with other banks payable on de- 
not tion,) may raise and depress stocks, and property || to the existing banks, as well as those hereafter | mand, 
Lit of all descriptions, at his pleasure, by withdraw- || to be selected. If the public service requires ad- || I regret that the Senator has thought proper to 
om ing from one place and transferring to another, || ditional banks at New York and other important || change the phraseology, and touse terms less clear 
ted to the unlimited gain of those who are in the || points, in consequence of the vast sums deposited and explicit than those in the bill. I am not cer- 
n- secret, and certain ruin of those who are not?) there, as I readily agree it does if no disposition 


tain that I comprehend the exact meaning of the 
ns, Such a field of speculation has never before been 












_is to be made of the surplus, it is certainly a very || provision in the amendment. What is meant by 
the opened in any country; a field so great that the prot reason for enlarging the provisions of the || specie in the vaults of other banks? In a general 
the Rothschilds themselves might be tempted to enter || bill, by authorizing the Secretary to select other || sense, all deposits are considered as specie; but I 
ich it with their immense funds. Nor is the control || banks at those points; but it is impossible for || cannot suppose that to be the meaning in this 
ro} which it would give over the politics of the coun- || me to comprehend how it proves that the regula- || instance, as it would render the provision in a 
ith try much less unlimited. To the same extent || tions which the amendment proposes to impose 


great measure inoperative. I presume the amend- 
ment means special deposits in gold and silver in 
other banks, placed there for safe-keeping, or to 


Bt. that it may be used to affect the interests and the 
fortunes of individuals, to the like it may be em- 


| should be exclusively limited to such newly-se- 
| lected banks. Nor 7 I see why the Senator has 


ployed as an instrument of political influence and 
control. I do not intend to assert that it has 
or will be so employed; it is not essential at 

resent to inquire how it hasor will be used. It 
is sufficient for my purpose to show, as I trust I 
have satisfactorily, that it may be so employed. 
To guard against the abuse of so dangerous a 
power, the provision was inserted in thé bill to 

rohibit the use of transfer warrants, except, as 
stated, for the purpose of disbursement; the omis- 
sion of which provision in the amendment is a 
fatal objection to it of itself, were there no other. 
But it is far from standing alone; the next point 
of difference will be found to be not less striking 
and fatal. 

The professed object of both the bill and the 
amendment is to place the safe-keeping of the 
public moneys under the regulation and control 
of law, instead of being left, as it now is, at the 
discretion of the Executive. However strange it 
may seem, the fact is nevertheless so, that the 
amendment entirely fails to effect the object which 
it is its professed object toaccomplish. In order 
that it may be distinctly seen that what I state is 
the case, it will be necessary to view the provis- 
ions of the bill and the amendment in reference 
to the deposits separately, as they relate to the 
banks in which the public funds are now depos- 
ited, and those which may hereafter be selected 
to receive them, 

The bill commences with the former, which it 
adopts as banks of deposit, and prescribes the 
cogmatione and conditions on the observance of 
which they shall continue such, while at the same 
time it one them beyond the control and influ- 
ence of the Executive Department, by placing 
them under the protection of law so long as they 
continue faithfully to perform their duty as fiscal 


agents of the Government. It next authorizes 


| which he adopted in reference to the compensa- 





not observed the same rule in this case as that 


tion the banks ought to pay for the use of the 
public money. He omitted to provide for any 
compensation, on the ground that his amendment 
roposed to dispose of all the surplus money, | 
eaving in the possession of the banks a sum | 
barely sufficient to meet the current expenditure, 
for the use of which he did not consider it right to 
charge a compensation. On the same principle, 
it was unnecessary to provide for the selection of 
additional banks where there are now banks of 
deposit, as they would be ample if the surplus 





was disposed of. In this I understood the Sen- 
ator himself to concur. 

But it is not only in the important point of ex- 
tending the regulations to the existing banks of 





deposit that the bill and the amendment differ. 
There is a striking difference between them in 
reference to the authority of Congress over the 
banks of deposit embraced both in the bill and the 


amendment. The latter, following the provision | 


in the charter of the late Bank of the United 
States, authorizes the Secretary to withdraw the 
public deposits, and to discontinue the use of an 

of the banks, whenever, in his opinion, such ook 
shall have violated the conditions on which it has 
been employed, or the public funds are not safe 
in its vaults, with the simple restriction, that he 
shall report the fact to Congress. We know from 
experience how slight is the check which this re- 
striction imposes. It not only requires the con- 
currence of both Houses of Congress to overrule 
the act of the Secretary, where his power may be 
improperly exercised, but the act of Congress 
itself, intended to control such exercise of power, 
may be overruled by the veto of the President, 
at whose will the Secretary holds his place, so as 






be drawn on, and not to be used by the bank in 
which it is deposited. Taking that to be the 
meaning, what is there to prevent the same sum 
from being twice counted in estimating the means 
of the several banks of deposit? Take two of 
them, one having $100,000 in specie in its vaults, 
and the other the same amount in the vauits of 
the other bank, which, in addition, has, besides, 
another $100,000 of its own, what is there to pre- 
vent the latter from returning, under the amend- 
ment, $200,000 of specie in its vaults, while the 
former would return $100,000 in its own vaults, 
and another in the vaults of the other bank, 
making, in the aggregate, between them, $400,000, 
when, in reality, the amount in both would be 
but $300,000? 

But this is not the only difference between the 
bill and the amendment, in this particular, deserv- 
ing of notice. The object of the provision is to 
compel the banks of deposit to have, at all times, 
ample means to meet theis liabilities, so that the 
Government should have sufficient assurance that 
the public moneys in their vaults would be forth- 
coming when demanded. With this view, the 
bill provides that the available means of the banks 
shall never be less than one fifth of its aggregate 
liabilities, including bills, notes, and ‘Teosan, 
public and private, while the amendment entirely 
omits the private deposits, and includes only the 
balance of its deposits with other banks. This 
omission is the more remarkable, inasmuch as 
the greater portion of the liabilities of the deposit 
haabe must, with the present large surplus result 
from their deposits, as every one who is familiar 
with banking operations will readily perceive. 

I have now presented to the Senate the several 
points of difference which I deem material be- 
tween the bill and the amendment, with such re- 








to leave the control of the banks virtually under |} marks as to enable them to form their own opin- 
Is, the Secretary of the Treasury to select, under cer- || the control of the Executive Department of the |] ion in reference to the difference, so that “y 
- tain circumstances, additional banks of deposit, |/"Government. To obviate this, the bill vests the || may decide how far the assertion is true wi 
he as the exigency of the public service may require, || Secretary with the power simply of withdrawing || which I set out, that, wherever they differ, the 
he on which it imposeg like regulations and condi- || the deposits and suspending the use of the bank || amendment favors the banks against the interests 
~~ tions, and places in like manner under the pro- || as a place of deposit, and provides that, if Con- || of the public, and the Executive against the 
ch tection of law. In all this the amendment pursues || gress shall not confirm the removal, the deposits || banks. ‘ 
- avery different course. It begins with author- || shall be returned to the bank after the termination The Senator, acting on the supposition that 
id. izing the Secretary to select the banks of deposit, || of the next session of Congress. there would be a permanent surplus beyond the 
- and limits the regulations and conditions it im- || The next point of difference is of far less im- || expenditure of the Government, which neither 
ct, poses on such banks, leaving, by an express pro- || portance, and is only mentioned as tending to || justice nor regard to the public interest would 
es- vision, the present banks whol y under the con- || illustrate the different character of the bill and the || permit to remain in the banks, has extended the 
- trol of the Treasury or the Executive Department, || amendment. The former provides that the banks || provisions of his amendment, with great propri- 
ls; as they now are, without prescribing any time for || of deposit shall perform the duties of commis-.|| ety, so as to comprare a plan to withdraw the 
= the selection of other banks of deposit, or making || sioners of loans, without compensation, in like || surplus from the banks. His plan is to vest the 


it the duty of the Secretary so to do. The con- 
Sequence is obvious. The Secretary may con- 
tinue the present banks as long as he pleases; and 
80 long as be may choose to continue them, the 
provisions of the amendment, so far as relates to 
the deposits, will be a dead letter, and the banks, 
of course, instead of being under the control of 
the law, will be, contrary, as I have said, to the 
professed object both of the bill and amendment, 
~~ et to his will. a 

nator attempted to explain this dif- 
ference, but I must. say very ati actoril 
He said bill prohibi 


sary at certain important points, in consequence 


that the Dill: prohibited the estection of 
eee are een ren 


manner as was the duty of the late Bank of the 
United States and its branches, under its charter. 
Among these duties is that of paying the pen- 
sioners—a very heavy branch of disbursement, 
and attended with considerable expense, and 
which will be saved to the Government under the 
bill, but will be lost if the amendment should 
prevail. : 

Another difference remains to be pointed out, 
relating to the security of the deposits. With so 
large an amount of public money in their vaults, 
it is important that the banks should always be 
provided with ample means to meet their engage: 
ments. With this view, the bill provides th 
the specie in the vaults of the several banks, and 





commissioners of the sinking fund with authority 
to estimate, at the beginning of every quarter, 
the probable receipts and expenditures of the 
uarter; and if, in their opinion, the receipts, with 
e money in the Treasury, should exceed the 
estimated expenditure by a certain sum—say 
$5,000,000—the excess should be vested in State 
stocks; and if it should fall short of: that sum, a 
sufficient amount of the stocks should be sold to 
make up the deficit. We have thus presented for 
consideration the important subject of the surplus 
revenue, and with it the question so anxious! 
and universally asked, “‘ what shall be done w 
the surplus?’” shall it be expended by the Gov- 
ernment, or remain where it is, or be d of 
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as proposed by the ‘Senator? or, if not, what 


other disposition shall be made of it?—questions, 
the investigation o. which necessarily embraces 
the entire circle of our policy, and on the decision 
of which the future destiny of the country may 
depend, 

But before we enter on the discussion of this 
important question, it will be proper to ascertain 
what will be the probable available means of the 

ear, in order that some conception may be 
formibd of the probable surplus which may re- 
main, by comparing it with the appropriations 
that may be authorized. 

According to the late report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, there was deposited in the several 
banks little upwards of $33,000,000 at the term- 
ination of the first quarter of the year, not in- 
cluding the sum of about $3,000,000 deposited by 
the disbursing agents of the Government. The 
same report stated the receipts of the quarter at 
about gl 000,000, of which lands and customs 
yielded nearly an equal amount. Assuming for 
the three remaining quarters an equal amount, it 
would give for the entire receipts of the year 
$44,000,000. I agree with the Senator, that this 
sum is too large. The customs will probably 
average an amount throughout the year corre- 
sponding with the receipts of the first quarter; 
but there probably will be a considerable falling 
off in the receipts from the public lands. Assuming 
$7,000,000 as the probable amount, which I pre- 
sume will be ample, the receipts of the year, 
subtracting that sum from $44,000,000, will be 

7,000,000; and subtracting from that $11,000,- 

, the receipts of the first quarter, would leave 
$26,000,000 as the probable receipts of the last 
three quarters. Add to this sum $33,000,000, the 
amount in the Treasury on the last day of the 
first quarter, and it gives $59,000,000. To this 
add the amount of stock in the United States 
Bank, which at the market price is worth at least 
$7,000,000, and we have $66,000,000, which I 
consider at the least amount at which the proba- 
ble available means of the year can be fairly esti- 
mated. It will probably very considerably exceed 
this amount. The range may be put down at be- 
tween $66,000,000 and $73,000,000, which ma 
be considered as the two extremes between which 
the means of the year may vibrate. But in order 
to be safe, I have assumed the least of the two.. 

The first question which I propose to consider 
is, shall this sum be expended by the Govern- 
ment in the course of the year? A sum nearly 
equal to the entire debt of the war of the Revo- 
lution, by which the liberty and independence of 
these States were established; more than five 
times greater than the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment at the commencement of the present Admin- 
istration, deducting the payments on account of 
the public debt, and more than four times greater 
than the average annual expenditure of the pres- 
ent Administration, making the same deduction, 
extravagantasitsexpenditure has been. Thevery 
magnitude of the sum decides the question against 
expenditure. It may be wasted, thrown away, 
but it cannot be expended. There are not ob- 
— on which to expend it; for proof of which 

appeal to the ee already made and 
contemplated. We have passed the Navy appro- 
priations, which, as liberal as they are admitted 
to be onall sides, are raised only about $2,000,000, 
compared with the appropriations of the last 
year. The appropriations for fortifications, sup- 
posing the bills now pending should pass, will 
amount to about $3,500,000, and would exceed 
the ordinary eee” assuming them at 
$1,000,000, which I hold to be ample, by 
$2,500,000. Add a million for ordnance, seven 
or eight for Indian treaties, and four for Indian 
wars, and supposing the companies of the regu- 
lar Army to be filled as recommended by the War 
Department, the aggregate amount, including the 
ordinary expenditures, would be between thirt 
and thirty-five millions, and would leave a bal- 
ance of at least $30,000,000 in the Treasury at 
the end of the year. 

But a objects could be devised on which 
to expend the whole of the available means of the 
year, it would still be impossible to make the 
expenditure, without immense waste and confu- 
sion. To expend so large an amount regularly 
and methodically, would require a vast increase 
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of able andexperienced disbursing officers, and 
a great enlargement of the organization of the 
Government in all the branches connected with 
disbursements. To effect such an enlargement, 
and to give a suitable organization, placed under 
the control of skillful and efficient officers, must 
necessarily be a work of time; but, without it, so 
sudden and great an increase of expenditure 
would necessarily be followed by inextricable 
confusion and heavy losses. 

But suppose this difficulty overcome, and suit- 
able objects could be devised, would it be advis- 
able to make the expenditure? Would it be wise 
to draw so vast an amount of productive labor, 


to be employed in unproductive objects, in build- | 


ing fortifications—dead walls, and in lining the 
interior frontier with a large military force, neither 
of which would add acentto the productive power 
of the country? 


The ordinary expenditure of the Government, | 


under the present Administration, may be esti- 
mated, say, at $18,000,000; a sum exceeding ty 
five or six millions, what, in my opinion, is suffi- 
cient for a just and efficient administration of the 
Government. Taking eighteen from sixty-six, 
would leave $48,000,000 as the surplus, if the 
affairs of the Government had been so admin- 


istered as to avoid the heavy expenditures of the | 


year, which, I firmly believe, with early and pru- 
dent counsel might Lat been effected. The ex- 
penditure of this sum, estimating labor at twenty 
dollars a month, would require two hundred thou- 
sand operatives, equal to one third of the whole 
number of laborers employed in producing the 
great staple of our country, which is spreading 
wealth and prosperity over the land, and con- 
trolling, in a great measure, the commerce and 
manufactures of the world. But take what will 
be the actual surplus, and estimate that at half 
the sum, which, with prudence and economy, it 
might have been, and it would require the sub- 
traction of one hundred thousand operatives from 
their present useful employment, to be employed 
in the unproductive service of the Government. 
Would it, I again repeat, be wise to draw off this 
immense mass of productive labor in order to 
employ it in building fortifications, and swellin 
the military establishment of the country ? Woul 
it add to the strength of the Union, or give in- 
creased security to its liberty, or_accelerate its 
prosperity ?—the great objects for which the Gov- 
ernment was constituted. ™ 

To ascertain how the strength of any country 
may be best developed, its peculiar state and con- 
dition must be taken into consideration. Looking 
to ours with this view, who can doubt that, next 
to our free institutions, the main source of our 
growing greatness and power is to be found in 
our great and astonishing increase of numbers, 
wealth, and facility of intercourse? If we desired 
to see our country powerful, we ought to avoid 
any measure opposed to their development, and, 
in particular, ought to make the smallest possible 


draft, consistent with our peace and security, on. 


the productive powers of the country. Let these 
have the freest possible play. Leave the resources 
of individuals under their own direction, to be 
employed in advancing theirs and their country’s 
wealth and prosperity, with the extraction of the 
least amount required for the expenditure of the 
Government; and draw off not a single laborer 
from their present productive pursuits to the un- 
productive employment of the Government, ex- 
cepting such as the public service may render 
indispensable. Whocan doubt that such a policy 
would add infinitely more to the power and 
strength of the country than the extravagant 
scheme of spending millions on fortifications and 
the increase of the military establishment? 
' Let us next examine how the liberty of the 
country may be affected by the scheme of dis- 
praae of the surplus by disbursements; and here 
would ask, is the liberty of the country at 
present in a secure and stable condition? and if 
not, by what is it endangered? and will an in- 
a of disbursements augment or diminish the 
anger? 
hatever may be the diversity of opinion upon 
other points, there is not an intelligent individual 
of any party, who regards his reputation, that 
will venture to deny that the liberty of the coun- 
try is at this time more insecure and unstable than 
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itever has been. We all know that there is. j, 
every portion of the Union, and with every part 4 
a deep feeling that our political institutions are 
undergoing a great and hazardous change, Not 
is the feeling much less strong, that the vast in. 
crease of the patronage and influence of the Goy. 
ernment are the cause of the great and fearful 
change which is so extensively affecting the char. 
acter of our people and institutions. The effect 
of increasing the expenditures at this time, so ag 
to absorb the surplus, would be to double the 
number of those who live, or expect to live, | 
the Government, and in the same degree augment 
its patronage and influence, and accelerate that 
downward course, which, if not arrested, must 
‘Speedily terminate in the overthrow of our free 
institutions. 

These views I hold to be decisive against the 
wild attempt to absorb the immense means of the 
Government by the expenditures of the year. In 
fact; with the exception of a few individuals, alj 
seem to regard the scheme either as impracticable 
or unsafe; but there are others who, while the 
condemn the attempt of eye of the surplus 
by immediate expenditures, believe it can be safely 
and expediently expended, in a period of four or 
five years, on what they choose to call the de- 
fenses of the country. 

In order to determine how far this opinion is 
correct, it will be necessary first to ascertain what 
will be,the available means of the next four or 
five years; by comparing which with what ought 
to be the expenditure, we may determine whether 
the plan would or would not be expedient. In 
making the calculation, I will take the term of 
five years, including the present, and which of 
course will comprehend 1840; after the termina- 
tion of which, hs duties above twenty per cent. 
are to go off, by the provisions of the compromise 
act, in eighteen months, when the revenue is to 
be reduced to the economical and just wants of 
the Government. 

The available means of the present year, as | 
have alread y shown, will equal atleast $66,000,000. 
That of the next succeeding four years (including 
1840) may be assumed to be $21 ‘000,000 annually. 
The reason for this assumption may be seen in 
the report of the select committee at the last ses- 
sion, which I have reviewed, and in the correct- 
ness of which I feel increased confidence. The 
amount may fall short, but will certainly not 
exceed the estimate in the report, unless some 
unforeseen event should occur. Assuming, then, 

1,000,000 as the average receipts of the next 

our years, it will give an aggregate of $84,000,000, 

which, added to the available means of this year, 
will give $150,000,000 as the sum that will be 
at the disposal of the Government for the period 
assumed. Divide the sum by five, the number 
of years, and it will give 000,000 as the 
average annual available means of the period. 

The next question for consideration is, will it 
be expedient to raise the disbursement during the 
period to an average expenditure of $30,000,000 
annually? The first and strong objection to the 
scheme is, that it would leave in the deposit 
banks a heavy surplus during the greater part of 
the time, beginning with a surplus of upwards 
of thirty millions at the commencement of next 
year, and decreasing at the rate of eight or nine 
millions a year, till the termination of the period. 
But, passing this objection by, I meet the ques- 
tion directly. It would be hi hly inexpedient 
and dangerous to attempt to keep up the dis- 
bursements at so high a rate. I ask, on what 
shall this money be expended? Shall it be ex- 

nded by a great increase of the military estab- 
lishment? by anenlargementof the appropriations 
for fortifications, ordnance, and the Navy, far 
beyond what is proposed for the present year? 
Have those who advocate the schema reflected to 
what extent this enlargement must be carried to 
absorb so ta sum? Even this year, with the 
extraordinary expenditures upon Indian treaties 
and Indian wars, and with profuse expenditure 
in every other branch of service, the aggregate 
amount of appropriations will not ~~ exceed 
thirty millions of dollars, and that of disburse- 
ments will not probably equal that sum. To 
what extent, then, must the a s for 
the Army, the Navy, the fortific , and the 
like, be*carried, in order to absorb that sum, 
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peciall with a declining expenditure in several 
renee of service, particulary in the pensions, 
which, during the period, will fall off more than 
a million of dollars? But, in order to take a full 
view of the folly and danger of the scheme, it 
will be necessary to extend our view beyond 
1842, in order to form some opinion of what will 
be the income of the Government when the tariff 
shall be so reduced under the compromise act 
that no duty shall exceed twenty per cent. ad 
valorem. I know that any estimate made at this 
time cannot be considered much more than con- 
jectural, but still it would be imprudent to adopt 
a system of expenditure now, without taking 
into consideration the probable state of the rev- 
enue a few years hence. 

After bestowing due reflection on the subject, 
I am of the impression that the income from the 
imposts, after the period in question, will not ex- 
ceed ten million dollars. It will probably fall be- 
low, rather than rise above that sum. (aoe 
as the basis of this estimate, that our consump- 
tion of founie articles will not then exceed one 
hundred and fifty million dollars. We all know 
that the capacity of the country to consume de- 

nds upon the value of its domestic exports and 
the profits of its commerce and Serene Of 
its domestic exports it would not be safe to assume 
any considerable increase in any article except 
cotton. To what extent the production and con- 
sumption of this great staple, which puts in mo- 
tion so vast an amount of the industry and com- 
merce of the world, may be increased between 
now and 1842, is difficult to conjecture; but I 
deem it unsafe to suppose that it can be so in- 
creased as to extend the capacity of the count 
to consume beyond the limits I have assigned. 
Assuming, then, the amount which I have, and 
dividing the imports into free and dutiable arti- 
cles, the latter, according to the ea propor- 
tion between the two descriptions, would amount 
in value to something less than seventy million 
dollars. According to the compromise act, no 
duty, after the period in question, can exceed 
twenty per cent., and the rates would range from 
that down to five or six per cent. Taking fifteen 

r cent. as the average, which would be proba- 
bi full high, and allowing for the expenses of 
cohection., the net income would be something less 
than ten million dollars. 

The income from public lands is still more con- 
jectural than that from customs. There are so 
many and such various causes in operation affect- 
ing this source of the public income, that it is 
exceedingly difficult to form even a conjectural 
estimate as to its amount beyond the current year. 
But in the midst of this uncertainty one fact may 
be safely assumed, that the purchases during the 
last year, and thus far this, greatly exceed the 
steady progressive demand for public lands, from 
increased population, and the consequent emigra- 
tion to the new States and Territories. Much of 
the purchases have been unquestionably made 
upon speculation, with a view to resales, and 
must, of course, come into market hereafter in 
competition with the lands of the Government, 
and to that extent must reduce the income from 
their sales. Estimating even the demand for 
public lands from what it was previous to the 
recent large sales, and taking into estimate the 
increased population and wealth of the country, 

do not consider it safe to assume more than 
$5,000,000 annually from this branch of the rev- 
enue, which, added to the customs, would give 
for the annual receipts between fourteen and fif- 
teen million dollars after 1842. : 

[ now ask whether it would be prudent to raise 
the public expenditure to the sum of $30,000,000 
annually, during the intermediate period, with the 
prospers that they must be suddenly reduced to 

alf of that amount? Who does not see the fierce 
conflict which must follow between those who 
may be interested in keeping up the expenditures 
and those who have an equal interest against an 
increase of the duties as the means of keeping 
them up? Lappeal to the Senators from the South, 
whose constituents have so deep an interest in 
low duties, to resist a course su impolitic, unwise, 
and extravagant, and which, if adopted, might 
again renew the + 80 recently thrown off by 
such hazardous and strenuous » With all its 
Oppression and disaster. Let us remember what 






and extravagant scheme of absorbing the surplus 
by disbursements, I proceed to the next ques- 
tion. ubli 

now is? Shall the present extraordinary state 
of things, without example or parallel, continue, 
of a Government calling itself free, extracting 
from the peepee millions beyond what it can ex- 


a few monopolizing corporations, selected at the 
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occurred in the fatal session of ’°28. With a folly 
unparalleled, Congress then raised the duties toa 
rate 80 enormous as to average one half the value 
of the imposts, when on the eve of discharging 
the debt, and when, of course, there would be no 
objects on which the immense income from such 
extravagant duties could be justly and constitu- 
tionally expended. It is amazing that there was 
such blindness then as not to see what has since 
followed—the sudden discharge of the debt, and 
an overflowing Treasury, without the means of 
absorbing the surplus; the violent conflict result- 
ing from such a state of things; and the vast in- 
crease of the power and patronage of the Govern- 
ment, with all its corrupting consequences. We 
are now about, I fear, to commit an error of a 
different character; to raise the expenditure far 
beyond all example in time of peace, and, witha 
decreasing revenue, which must, with equal cer- 
tainty, bring on another conflict not much less 
dangerous, in which the struggle will not be to 
find objects to absorb an overflowing Treasury, 
but to devise means to continue an expenditure 
far beyond the just and legitimate wants of the 
country. It is easy to foresee that, if we are thus 
blindly to go on in the management of our affairs, 
without regard to the future, the frequent and vio- 
lent concussions, which must follow from such 
folly, cannot but end in a catastrophe that will 
engulf our political institutions. 


ith such decided objections to the dangerous 


Shall the ¢ money remain where it 


pend, and placing the vast sum in the custody of 
sole will of the Executive, and continued during 
his pleasure, to be used as their own, from the 
time it is collected until it isdisbursed? To this 
question there must burst from the lips of every 
man who loves his country and its institutions, 
and who is the enemy of monopoly, injustice, 
and oppression, an indignant no. And here let 
me express the pleasure I feel that the Senator 
from New York, in moving his amendment, how- 
ever objectionable his scheme, has placed himself 
in opposition to the continuance of the present 
unheard-of and dangerous state of things; and I 
add, as a simple act of justice, that the tone and 
temper of his remarks in support of his amend- 
ment were characterized by a courtesy and liber- 
ality which I, on my part, shall endeavor to 
imitate. But I fear, notwithstanding this favor- 
able indication in so influential a quarter, the 
very magnitude of the evil (too great to be con- 
cealed) will but serve to perpetuate it. So great 
and various are the interests enlisted in its favor, 
that I greatly fear that all the efforts of the wise 
and patriotic to arrest it will prove unavailing. At 
the head of these stand the depository banks 
themselves, with their numerous stockholders 
and officers; with their $40,000,000 of capital and 
an equal amount of public deposits associated 
into one great combination, extending over the 
whole Union, under the influence and control of 
the Treasury Department. The whole weight 
of this mighty combination, so deeply interested 
in the continuance of the present state of things, 
is appeme to any change. To this powerful 
combination must be added the numerous and 
influential body who are dependent on those 
banks to meet their engagements, and who, what- 
ever may be their political opinions, must be 
alarmed at any change which may limit their 
discounts and accommodation. Then come the 
stock-jobbers, a growin and formidable class, 
who live by raising and depressing stocks, and 
who behold in the present state of things the 
most favorable opportunity of carrying on their 
dangerous and corrupting pursuits. With the 
control which the Secretary of the Treasury has 
over the banks of deposit, through transfer war- 
rants, with the powerof withdrawing the deposits 
ob planets he may, whenever he chooses, raise 
and depress the stock of any bank; and, if dis- 
posed to use this tremendous power for corrupt 
peprests may make the fortunes of the initiated, 

overwhelm in sudden ruin those not in the 
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| secret. To the stock-jobbers must be added spec- 
ulators of every hue and form, and, in ticular, 
the speculators in public lands, who, by the use 
of the public funds, are rapidly divesting the 
people of the noble patrimony left by our ances- 
tors in the public domain, by ging © exchan 

what may in the end prove to be broken credit 
and worthless rags. To these we must add the 
| artful and rehy politicians who wield this mighty 
| combination of interests for political purposes. 
I am anxious to avoid mingling party politics in 
this discussion; and that I may not even seem to 
do so, I shall not attempt to exhibit, in all ite 
details, the fearful and, lune about to add, the 
overwhelming power which the present state of 
things places in the hands of those who have 
not wi of the Government, and which, if it be 








not wielded to overthrow our institutions and 
destroy all responsibility, must be attributed to 
their want of inclination, and not to their want 
of means. 

Such is the power and influence interested to 
continue the public money where it is now depos- 
ited. To these there are opposed the honest, vir- 
tuous, and patriotic of every party, who behold 
in the continuance of the present state of things 
almost certain convulsion and overthrow of our 
liberty. There would be found on the same side 
the great mass of the industrious and laboring 
portion of the community, whose hard earnings 
are extracted from them without their knowledge, 
were it not that what is improperly taken from 
them is successfully used as the means of decei¥- 
ing and controlling them. If such was not the 
case, if those who make could see how those who 
profit are enriched at their expense, the present 
state of things would not be endured for a mo- 
ment; but as it is I fear that, from misconception 
and consequent want of union and coéperation, 
things may continue as they are, till it will be too 
late to apply a remedy. I trust, however, that 
such will not be the fact; that the people will be 
roused from their false security, and that Con- 
gress will refuse to adjourn till an efficientremedy 
is applied. In this hope I recur to the inquiry, 
what shall that remedy be? Shall we adopt the 
measure recommended by the Senator from New 
York which, as has been stated, proposes to 
authorize the commissioners of the sinking fund 
to ascertain the probable income of each quarter, 
and if there should be a probable excess above 
five million dollars, to vest the surplus in the pur- 
chase of State stocks; but if there should be a 
deficiency, to sell so much of the stock previously 
purchased as would make up the difference, 

I regret that the Senator has not furnished a 
statement of facts sufficiently full to enable us to 
form an opinion of what will be the practical oper- 
ation of his scheme. He has omitted, for in- 
stance, to state what ie the aggregate amount of 
stocks issued by the several States—a fact indis- 
pensable in order to ascertain how the price of 
the stocks would be affected by the application of 
the surplus to their purchase. All who are in 
the least familiar with subjects of this kind must 
know that the price of stock rises proportionably 
with the amount of the sum applied to their pur- 
chase. I have already shown that the probable 
surplus at the end of this year, notwithstanding 
the extravagance of the appropriations, will be 
between thirty and thirty-five millions, and before 
we can decide understandingly whether this great 
sum can with propriety be applied as the Senator 
proposes, we should know whether the amount 
of State stocks be sufficient to absorb it without 
raising their price extravagantly high. 

The Senator should also have informed us, not 
only as to the amount of the stock, but how it is 
distributed among the States, in order to enable 
us to determine whether his scheme would oper- 
ate equally between them. In the absence of 
correct Cceeaditn on both of these points, we 
are compelled to use such as we may possess, 
however defective and uncertain, in order to make 
up our mind on his amendment. — 

We all know, then, that while several of the 
States have no stocks, and many a very inconsid- 
erable amount, three of the largest States, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and New York, have a very large 
amount, not less in the aggregate, if 1 am cor- 
rectly informed, than thirty-five or forty millions. 
What amount is held by the rest of the States is 
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uncertain, but I suppose that it may be safely 
assumed that, taking the whole, it is less than 
that held by those States. With these facts, it 
cannot be doubted that the ae of the sur- 
plus, as proposed to be applied by the Senator, 
would be exceedingly unequal among the States, 
and that the advantage of the application would 
mainly accrue to these three States. To meet 
these objections, the Senator, while he does not 
deny that the application of the surplus will 
greatly raise the price of stocks, insists that the 

tates issuing them will not derive any benefit 
from the advance, and consequently have no in- 
terest in the question of the application of the 
surplus to their purchase. 

if by States he means the government of the 
States, the view of the Senator may be correct. 
They may, as he says, have but little interest in 
the market value of their stocks, as it must be 
redeemed by the same amount, whether that be 
high or low. But if we take a more enlarged 
view, and comprehend the people of the State as 
well as the government, the argument entirely 
fails. The Senator will not deny that the holders 
have a deep interest in the application of so large 
a sum as the present surplus in the purchase of 
their stocks. He will not deny that such appli- 
cation must greatly advance the price; and, of 
course, in determining whether the States having 
stocks will be benefited by applying the surplus 
as he proposes, we must first ascertain who are 
the holders. Where do they reside? Are they 
foreigners residing abroad? If so, would it be 
wise to apply the public money so as to advance 
the interests of foreigners, to whom the States 
are under no obligation, but honestly to pay to 
them the debts which they have contracted? But 
if not held by foreigners, are they held by citi- 
zens of such States? If such be the fact, will 
the Senator deny that those States will be deeply 
interested in the application of the surplus as 
ee in his amendment, when the effects of 
such application must be, as is conceded on all 
sides, greatly to enhance the price of the stocks, 
and consequently to increase the wealth of their 
citizens? t us eo that, instead of pur- 
chasing the stocks of the States in which his con- 
stituents are interested, the Senator’s amendment 
had proposed to apply the present enormous sur- 
plus to the purchase of cotton, or slaves, in which 
the constituents of southern Senators are inter- 
ested, would any one doubt that the cotton-grow- 
ing or slave-holling States would have a deep 
interest in the question? It will not be denied 
that, if so a5 pe their price would be greatly 
advanced, and the wealth of their citizens propor- 
tionably increased. Precisely the same effect 
would result from the application to the purchase 
of stocks, with like benefits to the citizens of the 
States which have issued a large amount of stock. 
The principle is the same in both cases. 

But there is another view of the subject which 
demands most serious consideration. Assuming, 
what will not be questioned, that the application 
of the surplus, as proposed by the amendment, 
will be very unequal among the States, some 
having little or none, and others a large amount 
of stocks, the result would necessarily be to 
create, in effect, the relation of debtor and creditor 
between the States. The States whose stocks 
might be ae by the commissioners, would 
become the debtors of the Government; and as 
the Government would, in fact, be but the agent 
between them and the other States, the latter 
would, in reality, be their creditors. This rela- 
tion between them could not fail to be productive 
of important political consequences which would 
influence all the operations of the Government. 
{t would, in particular, have a powerful bearin 
upon the presidential election; the debtor an 
creditor States each striving to give such a result 
to the elections as might be vorable to their 
respective interests; the one to exact, and the 
other to exempt themselves from the payment of 
the debt. Supposing the three great States to 
which I have referred, whose united influence 
would have so decided a control, to be the prin- 
cipal debtor States, as would, in all eae 
be the fact, it is easy to see that the result wou d 
be, finally, the release of the debt, and, conse- 
quently, a correspondent loss to the creditor and 
gain to the debtor States. 
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either of those which have been presented. , It is 
impossible not to see, after what has been said, 
that the power proposed to be conferred by the 
amendment of the $e i 
plus, in buying and selling the stocks of the 
tates, is one of great extent, and calculated to 
have powerful influence, not only on a large body 
of the most wealthy and influential citizens of the 
States which have issued stocks, but on the States 


themselves. The next question is, in whom is 


the exercise of this power to be vested? Where 
shall we find individaals sufficiently detached from 
the politics of the day, and whose virtue, patriot- 
ism, disinterestedness, and firmnesscan raise them 
so far above political and sinister motives, as to 


exercise powers so high and influential, exclu- | 


sively for the public good, without any view to 
personal or political aggrandizement ? ho has 


the amendment selected as standing aloof from | 


gg and possessing these high qualifications? 
ho are the present commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund, to whom this high and responsible 
trust is to be confided? At the head stands the 
Vice President of the United States, with whom 
the Chief Justice of the United States, the Sec- 
rory of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Attorney General are associated ; all party 
men, deeply interested in the maintenance of power 
in the present hands, and aaToe the strongest 
motives to apply the vast power which the amend- 
ment would confer upon them, should it become 
a law, to party purposes. I do not say it would 
be so applied; but I must ask, would it be pru- 
dent, would it be wise, would it be seemly, to 
rest such great and dangerous powers in those 
who have so strong a motive to abuse it, and 
who, if they should have elevation and’ virtue 
enough to resist the temptation, would still be 
suspected of having used the power for sinister 
and corrupt purposes? Iam persuaded, in draw- 
ing the amendment, that the Senator from New 
York has, without due reflection on the impro- 

riety of vesting the power where he proposes, 
inadvertently inserted the provision which he has, 
and that on review he will concur with me, that 
should his amendment be adopted, the power 
ought to be vested in others, less exposed to 
temptation, and consequently less exposed to sus- 
picion. 

‘I have now stated the leading objections to the 
several modes of disposing of the surplus revenue 
which I propose to consider; and the question 
again recurs, what shall be done with the surplus? 

he Senate is not uninformed of my opinion on 
this important subject. Foreseeing that there 
would be a large surplus, and the mischievous 
consequences that must follow, I moved, during 
the last session, for a select committee, which, 
among other measures, reported a resolution so 
to amend the Constitution as to authorize a tem- 
ae. distribution of the surplus among the 

tates; but so many doubted whether there would 
be a surplus at the time, that it rendered all pros- 
pect of carrying the resolution hopeless. My 
opinion still remains unchanged, that the measure 
then proposed was the best; but so rapid has been 
the accumulation of the surplus, even beyond my 
calculation, and so pressing the danger, that what 
would have been then an efficient remedy would 
now be too tardy to meet the danger, and of course 
another remedy must be devised more speedy in 
its action. 

After bestowing on the subject the most delib- 
erate attention, I have come to the conclusion 
that there is no other so safe, so efficient, and so 
free from objections, as the one I have proposed, 
of depositing the surplus that may remain at the 
termination of the year in the Treasury of the 
several States, in the manner provided for in the 
amendment, But the Senator from New York 
objects to the measure, that it would, in effect, 
amount to distribution, on the nd, as he 
conceives, that the States would never refund. 
He does not doubt but that they would, if called 
on to refund by the Government; but he sa 
that Congress will, in fact, never make the call, 
He rests this conclusion on the supposifion that 
there would be a majority of the States Aion 
to it. He admits, in case the revenue should 
become deficient, that the southern or staple 
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) imposts to meet the deficits ben 
he insists that the contrary would be the case 
with the manufacturing States, which would 
prefer to increase the imposts to refunding their 
uota, on the ground that the increase of the 
uties would promote the interests of manufac. 
tures. I cannot agree with the Senator that 











| those States would assume a position so utter] 


untenable as to refuse to refund a deposit which 
their faith would be plighted to return, and regt 
the refusal on the ground of preferring to lay a 
tax, because it would be a bounty to them, and 
would consequently throw the whole burden of 
the tax on the other States. But, be this as it 
may, I can tell the Senator that, if they should 
take a course so unjust and monstrous, he ma 
be assured that the other States would most 
unquestionably resist the increase of the imposts 
so that the Government would have to take its 
choice, either to go without the money, or call 
on the States to refund the deposits. “But I so 
far agree with the Senator as to believe that Con- 
gress would be very reluctant to make the call; 
that it would not make it till, from the wants of 
the Treasury, it should become absolutely neces- 
sary; and that, in order to avoid such necessity, 
it would resort to a just and proper economy in 
the public expenditures as the preferable alterna- 
tive. I see in this, however, much good instead 
of evil. The Government has long since departed 
from habits of economy, and has fallen into a 
preueion, a waste, and an extravagance in its 

isbursements rarely equaled by any free State, 
and which threatens the most disastrous conse- 
quences. 

But I am happy to think that the ground on 
whith the objection of the Senator stands may 
be removed without materially impairing the 
provisions of the bill. It will require but the 
addition of a few words to remove it, by giving 
to the deposits all the advantages without the 
ne which he proposes by his plan. It 
will be easy to provide that the States shall au- 
thorize the proper officers to give negotiable cer- 
tificates of deposit, which shall not bear interest 
till demanded, when they shall bear the usual 
rates till paid. Such certificates would be, in 
fact, State stocks, every way similar to that in 
which the Senator proposes to vest the surplus, 
but with this striking superiority: that, instead 
of being partial and fimited to a few States, they 
would be fairly and justly oP ortioned among the 
several States. They woul fave another striking 
advantage over his. They would create among 
all the members of the Confederacy reciprocally 
the relation of debtor and creditor, in proportion 
to their relative weight in the Union, which, in 
effect, would leave them in their present relation, 
and would, of course, avoid the danger that 
would result from his plan, which, as has been 
shown, would necessarily make a part of the 
States debtors to the rest, with all the danger 
resulting from such relation. 

The next objection of the Senator is to the 
ratio of distribution proposed in the bill, amon 
the States, which he pronounces to be unequal, 
if not unconstitutional. He insists that the true 
principle would be to distribute the surplus among 
the States in proportion to the representation in 
the House of Representatives, without includin 
the Senators, as is proposed in the bill, for whic: 
he relies on the fact that, by the Constitution, 
representation and taxation are to be apportioned 
in the same manner among the States. 

The Senate will see that the effect of adopting 
the ratio supported by the Senator would be to 
favor the large States, while that in the bill will 
be more favorable to the small. 

The State I in part represent occupies a neutral 

sition between the two. She cannot be con- 
sidered either a large or a small State, forming, 
as she does, one twenty-fourth part of the Union, 
and of course it is the same to her whichever 
ratio may be adopted. But I prefer the one con- 
tained in my amendment, on the ground that it 
represents the relative weight of the States in the 


Government. It is the weight perignss We them 
in the choice of the President and Vice President, 
in the electoral college, and, of course, in the ad- 
ministration of the laws. It is also 


to them in the making of the laws by the action 
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e two Houses, and corresponds very near! 
: their weight in the judicial Qepartinbct of the 
Government, the judges being nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. In addi- 
tion, | was influenced in selecting the ratio by 
the belief that it was a wise and magnanimous 
course, in case of doubt, to favor the weaker 
members of the Confederacy. The larger can 
always take care of themselves; and, to avoid 
jealousy and Pee feelings, ought 'to act lib- 
erally towards the weaker members of the Con- 
federacy. Zo which may be added, that I am of 
the impression that, even on the principle assumed 
by the Senator that the distribution of the sur- 
oles ought to be apportioned on the ratio with 
direct taxation, (which may be well doubted,) 
the-ratio which I support would conform in prac- 
tice more en to the principle than that which 
he supports. It is a fact not generally known, 
that representation in the other House, and direct 
taxes, should they be laid, would be very far 
from being equal, although the Constitution pro- 
vides that they should be. The inequality would 
result from the mode of apportioning the Repre- 
sentatives. Instead of apportioning them among 
the States, as near as may be, as directed by the 
Constitution, an artificial mode of distribution 
has been adopted, which, in its effects, gives to 
the large States a greater number, and to the 
small a less, than that to which they are entitled. 
I would refer those who may desire to under- 
stand how this inequality is effected, to the dis- 
cussion in this body on the apportionment bill, 
under the last census. So great is this inequality, 
that, were a direct tax to be laid, New York, for 
instance, would have at least three members more 
than her apportionment of the tax would require. 
The ratio which I have proposed would, I admit, 
produce as great an inequality in favor of some 
of the small States, particularly the old, whose 
population is nearly stationary; but, among the 
new and growing members-of the Confederacy, 
which constitute the greater portion of the small 
States, it would not give them a larger share of 
the deposits than what they would be entitled to 
on the principle of direct taxes. But the objec- 
tion of the Senator to the ratio of distribution, 
like his objection to the condition on which the 
bill proposes to make it, is a matter of small 
comparative consequence. I am prepared, in the 
spirit of concession, to adopt either, as one or 
the other may be more acceptable to the Senate. 
It now remains to compare the disposition of 
the surplus proposed in the bill with the others I 
have discussed; and, unless I am greatly de- 
ceived, it 1 senna great advantages over them. 
Compared ,with the scheme of expending the 
surplus, its advantage is, that it would avoid the 
extravagance and waste that must result from 
suddenly more than quadrupling the expendi- 
tures, without a cet ee organization in 
the disbursing department of the Government to 
enforce economy and responsibility. It would 
also avoid the diversion of so large a portion of 
the industry of the country from its present use- 
ful direction to unproductive objects, with heavy 
loss to the wealth and prosperity of the country 
as has been shown, while it would, at the same 
time, avoid the increase of the patronage and in- 
fluence of the Government, with all their cor- 
ruption and danger to the liberty and institutions 
of the country. But its advantages would not be 
limited simply to avoiding the evil of extravagant 
and useless disbursements. It would confer pos- 
itive benefits, by enabling the States to discharge 
their debts, an complete a system of internal 
improvements by railroads and canals, which 
would not only greatly strengthen the bonds of 
the Confederacy, but increase its power, by aug- 
menting infinitely our resources and p rity. 
I do not deem it n to compare the dis- 
ao of the surplus which is proposed in the 
ill with the dangerous and, I must say, wicked 
scheme of leaving the public funds where they 
are, in the banks of deposit, to be loaned out by 
those institutions to speculators and partisans, 
without Se aa or control of law. 
Ww 


Compared the ro by the Sen- 
ator from New York, leis Cadieent a prev its 
superic ee ae it avoids all the 
objections to w: his is liable, it at the same 
time possesses all the advantages, with others pe- 
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culiar to itself. Among these, one of the most 
prominent is, that it provides the only efficient 
remedy for the deep-seated disease which now 
afflicts the body-politic, and which threatens to 
terminate so fatally unless it be speedily and effect- 
ually arrested. 

All who have reflected on the nature of our 
complex system of government, and the dangers 
to which it is exposed, have seen that it is sus- 
ceptible, from its structure, to two dangers of op- 
posite character, one threatening consolidation, 
and the other anarchy and dissolution. From the 
beginning of the Government we find a difference 
of opinion among the wise and patriotic, to which 
the Government was most exposed; one part be- 
lieving that the danger was that the Government 
would absorb the reserved power of the States, 
and terminate in consolidation, while the other 
were equally confident that the States would ab- 
sorb the powers of the Government, and the sys- 
tem end in anarchy and dissolution. It was this 
diversity of opinion which gave birth to the two 
great, honest, and patriotic parties which so long 
divided the community, and to the many political 
conflicts which so long agitated the country. 
Time has decided the controversy. We are no 
longer left to doubt that the danger is on the side 
of this Government, and that, if not arrested, the 
system must terminate in an entire absorption of 
the powers of the States. 

Looking back, with the light which experience 
has furnished, we now clearly see that both of 
the parties took a false view of the operation of 
the system. It was admitted by both that there 
would be a conflict for power between the Govern- 
ment and the States, arising from a disposition 
on the part of those who, for the time being, ex- 
ercised the powers of the Government, and the 
States, to “sore od their respective powers at the 
expense of each other; and which would induce 
each to watch the other with incessant vigilance. 
Had such proved to be the fact, I readily concede 
that the result would have been the opposite to 
what has occurred, and the Republican, and not 
the Federal party, would have been mistaken as 
to the tendency of the system. But so far from 
this Joolouny experience has shown that in the 
operation of the system a majority of the States 
have acted in concert with the Government at all 
times, except upon the eve of a political revolu- 
tion, when one party was about to go out to make 
room for the other to come in; and we now clearly 
see that this has not been the result of accident, 
but that the habitual operation must necessarily 
be so. The misconceptien resulted from over- 
looking the fact, that the Government is but an 
agent of the States, and that the dominant ma- 
jority of the Union, which elect and control a 
majority of the State Legislatures, would also 
elect those who would control this Government, 
whether that majority rested on sectional interests, 
on patronage and influence, or whatever basis it 
might, and that they would use the power both 














sufficiently long, I trust, to eradicate the present 
disease, without superinducing one of an opposite 


character. 

But the plan proposed is supported by its jas- 
tice, as well as these high considerations of polit- 
icalexpediency. Thesurplus money inthe Treas- 
ury is not ours. It properly belongs to those 
who made it, from whom it has been unjustly 
taken. 1 hold it an unquestionable principle that 
the Government has no right to take a cent from 
the people beyond what is necessary to meet its 
legitimate and constitutional wants. To take 
more intentionally would be robbery; and if the 
Government has not incurred the guilt in the 
present case, its exemption can only be found in 


| its folly—the folly of not seeing and guarding 


against a vast excess of revenue, which the most 
ordinary understanding ought to have foreseen 
and prevented. If it were in our power—if we 


could ascertain from whom the vast amount now 
| in the Treasury was improperly taken, justice 
id 


would demand that it should be returned to its 
lawful owners. But as that is impossible, the 
measure next best, as approaching nearest to res- 
titution, is that which is pfeposed, to deposit it 
in the treasuries of the sctetel Buatie; which will 
place it under the disposition of the immediate 
representatives of the people, to be used by them 
as they may think fit till the wants of the Gov- 
ernment Sak require its return. 

But it is objected that such a disposition would 
be a bribe to the people. A bribe to the people! to 
return it to those to whom it justly belongs, and 
from whose pockets it should never have been 
taken. A bribe! to place it in the charge of 


those who are the immediate representatives of 


those from whom we derive our authority, and 


| who may employ it so much more usefully than 


we can. But what is to be done? If not returned 


| to the people, it must go somehow; and is there 
| no cones of bribing those to whom it may go? 


If we disburse it, is there no danger of bribing 
the thousands of agents, contractors, and jobbers 
through whose hands it must pass, and in whose 


| pockets, and those of their associates, so large a 
a would be, deposited ? 


If, to avoid this, we 
eave it where it is, in the banks, is there no 


| danger of bribing the banks in whose custody it 
is, with their various dependents, and the nu- 
| merous swarms of speculators which hover about 


them in hopes of participating in the spoil? Is 
there no danger of bribing the political managers, 


| who, through the deposits, have the control of 


ce 


these banks, and by them of their dependents and 
the hungry and voracious hosts of speculators, 
who have overspread and are devouring the land? 
Yes, literally devouring the land. Finally, if it 
should be vested as proposed by the Senator from 
New York, is there no danger of bribing the 
holders of State stocks, and through them the 
| States which have issued them? Are the agents 


| _ the jobbers, and contractors—are the directorsan 


stockholders of the banks—are the speculators 


of the General and State Governments jointly, | and stock-jobbers—are the political managers and 


for aggrandizement and the perpetuation of their 


power. Regarded in this light, it is not at all || tion of the community? Are the 
oe of being bribed 


surprising that the tendency of the system is such 
as it has proved itself to be, and which any intel- 
ligent observer now sees must necessarily term- 
inate in a central, absolute, ievenpouniie, and 
despotic power. It is this fatal tendency that 
the measure proposed in the bill is calculated to 
counteract, and which I believe would 
fective if now applied. It would place the States 
in the relation in which it was universally believed 
they would stand to this Government at the time 
of its formation, and make them those jealous and 
vigilant guardians of its actions on all measures 
touching the disbursements and expenditure of 
the Government, and which it was confidently 
believed they would be, which would arrest the 
fatal tendency to the concentration of the entire 
power of the system in this Government, if any 
power on earth can. 

But it is objected that the remedy would be too 
powerful, and would produce an opposite and 
equally dangerous tendency. I coincide that such 
would be the danger, if permanently applied; and 
under that impression, and believing that the 

nt excess of revenue would not continue 
longer, I have limited the measure to the duration 


compromise act. Thus limited, it will act 


rove ef- || 





holders of State securities, the only honest por- 
alone inca- 
And are the people the 
east honest and most liable to be bribed? Is this 
| the creed of those now in power? of those who 
| profess to be the friends of the people, and to 
| place implicit confidence in their virtue and pa- 
| triotism? 
I have now stated what, in my opinion, ought 
| to be done with the surplus. Another question 
| still remains; not what shall, but what will be 
done with the surplus? With a few remarks on 
_ this question, I shall conclude what I intended to 
say. 

There was a time, in the better days of the 
Republic, when to show what ought to be done, 
was to insure the adoption of the measure. Those 

days have passed away, fear, forever. A power 
has risen up in the Government eee than the 
| people themselves, consisting of many and vari- 
ous and re ans aes into one 
mass, and held together e cohesive power 
of the vast su — in the oaien This arene 
combination wi opposed to change; 

it is to be feared that such is ite influence, titat 
| een ee pe 

aw, however expedient necessary, ‘ 
| the public money will remain in their possession, 
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to be disposed of, not as the public interest, but 
as theirs may dictate. The time, indeed, seems 
fast approaching when no law can pass, nor any 
honor confirmed, from the Chief Magistrate 
to the tide-waiter, without. the assent of this 
powerful and interested combination, which is 
steadily becoming the Government itself, to the 
utter subversion of the authority of the people. 
Nay, I fear we are in the midst of it; and I look 
with anxiety to the fate of this measure as the 
test whether we are or not. 

If nothing should be done, if the money which 
justly belongs to the people, be left where it is, 
with the many and overwhelming objections to 
it, the fact will prove that a great and radical 
change has been effected; that the Government is 
subverted; that the authority of the people is 
suppressed by a union of the banks and Execu- 
tive—a union a hundred times more dangerous 
than that of church and State, against which the 
Constitution has so jealously guarded. It would 
be the announcement of a state of things from 
which, it is to be feared, there can be no recov- 
ery—a state of boundless corruption, and the 
lowest and basest subserviency. It seems to be 
the order of Providence that, with the exception 
of these, a people may recover from any other 
evil. Piracy, robbery, and violence of any de- 
scription, may, as history proves, be followed by 
virtue, patriotism, and national greatness; but 
where is the example to be found of a degenerate, 
corrupt, and subservient people, who have ever 
recovered their virtue and patriotism? Their 
doom has ever been the lowest state of wretched- 
ness and misery, scorned, trodden down, and 
obliterated forever from the listof nations. May 
Heaven grant that such may never be our doom? 








NAVY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. ROBERTSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


consideration the Navy Appropriation Bill— 


Mr. ROBERTSON said he had desired to 
address the committee for the purpose of pre- 
senting his views, not so much in reference to 
the particular amendment now under considera- 
tion as upon other more maneotan and interesting 
topics introduced into the debate. We were now 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and he should avail himself of the latitude 
allowed to others, of reviewing, with them, the 
general policy of the Administration. He would 
endeavor to accompany his colleague [Mr. Gar- 
— in his pursuit after truth, and examine 
how far the party in power had adhered tu those 
fundamental! principles which he, as well as his 
colleague, professed to venerate. He should 
compare the promises of that party with their 
performances, and contrast their acts with their 
professions. 

Before entering on this examination, he would 
take occasion to say he would vote for liberal 
ee for every constitutional and proper 
object. He would do so on the ground of a just 
economy. But he would sanction no expenditure 
beyond what the public interest and necessity 
required, merely to get rid of our superfluous 
treasure. He was desirous, especially, of placing 
the Navy on such a footing as would enable it 
fully to protect our commerce, and to add to the 
glory it had won for the country. The best 
method of attaining this object he must leave, in 
a great measure, to gentlemen possessed of more 

ractical information. But there were obvious || 
imits to expenditures even for thatobject, Strong | 
objections existed to a large and immediate in- | 
crease of the Navy, which, at an early period | 
after the commencement of the pees dminis- 


i 





tration, had been fully presented by the President | 
to Congress. In the annual message of Decem- | 
ber, 1829, the opinion was expressed that “in 
time of peace we have need of no more ships of 
war than are requisite to the protection of com- 
merce; that these not wanted for that purpose | 
wouid, under the best precautions, soon become 
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useless, and that we should discontinue building 
aves of the first and second class, and look rather 
to the collection of ample materials.’’ 

Mr. R. said he was srenee to lavish appro- 
priations, not for the Navy only, but to those 
which seemed to be contemplated for every other 
branch of the publicservice. They are not suited 
to the nature of our institutions, and are at war 
with the principles ae which the present party 
came into power. These principles were ably as- 
serted in a report made to this House in 1828, by 
Mr. Hamilton, and one made to the Senate in 
1826, (Mr. Benton’s,) and had been reiterated 
again and come by the present Chief Magistrate. 
(Mr. R. referred particularly to the annual mes- 
sages of ’29, ’32, and ’33, as recommending rigid 
economy, and condemning all unnecessary expendi- 
tures.]} Even in his last message, looking to the 
peculiar condition of the country, he had not seem- 
ingly contemplated an expenditure, unless war 
should actually take place, of more than about 

4,000,000. But now (said Mr. R.) all appre- 

ensions of a war with France had vanished; with 
the exception of the disturbances on our Indian 
border, we are in the enjoymentof profound peace; 
the national debt is discharged; and what do we 
behold? An evident anxiety to get rid of the sur- 
plus revenue by unusual and wasteful appropria- 
tions. The report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury presents estimates for upwards of twenty- 
three millions and a half, to which add the unex- 
a appropriations of the last year, and we 

ave an aggregate amount for the expenses of the 
current year of about thirty-one millions. I do 
not understand that any considerable reduction, 
notwithstanding the change in our foreign rela- 
tions, is contemplated below the Treasury esti- 
mates; and the party who denounced the extrav- 
ant expenditures of the preceding Administra- 
tion, averaging some ten or twelve millions per 
annum, will now probably ask for the service of 
a single year, on a peace establishment, upwards 
of thirty millions. Of this enormous sum, onl 
about three millions are necessary for the civil 
list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous ex- 
nses. A very large proportion of the residue 
is to be applied in procuring materials and labor 
for public works. May we not apprehend serious 
inconvenience from the great demand which such 
appropriations will occasion for labor? If, as is 
probably the case, the demand is already equal to 
the whole disposable labor of the country, the in- 
creased demand will produce no other effect than 
merely to augment the wages of labor, without 
adding tothe supply. Anappropriation of twenty 
millions will, in that case, command little more 
labor than ten; or, if more labor shall be pro- 
cured, it must probably be withdrawn injuriously 
from agriculture or the mechanic arts. Many 
and extensive works are now in progress and in 
contemplation, some of them carried on by indi- 
viduals and companies with their own resources; 
some by States, receiving no aid from the Gen- 
eral Government. (Mr. R. mentioned the im- 
provement in his own State from the city of Rich- 
mond to the mouth of the Kanawha; the Ohio 
and Baltimore railroad; the proposed connections 
between Cincinnati and Charleston, and between 
Nashville and New Orleans.] The United States 
coming into competition, and authorizing its 
agents to procure the necessary labor, without 
regard to price, will necessarily withdraw it from 
those who can less conveniently afford to give ex- 
cessive wages. The vast additional sums, there- 
fore, proposed to be expended in the public works 
of the United States cannot fail to increase con- 
siderably the expense, and retard the completion, 
of those carried on by the States and individuals. 
This will not be thought a groundless apprehen- 
sion, when it is recollected that Colonel Gratiot 
has assigned as a reason for not using about | 
$100,000 appropriated for a fort on East river, 
New York, the impossibility of obtaining the | 
requisite force to carry on the work, though ma- 
te and facilities of every kind had been pro- 
cured, 

_ After appropriating all that oe anes neces- 
sities require, or that can be judiciously expended, 
it cannot be doubted there must still remain a | 
large surplus; and it becomes us at once to devise 


some mode for judiciously disposing of it.. A 
variety of schemes have bene summed Shall we 
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permit it to be idle? waste it in unnecessar ex. 
penditures? invest it in stocks or loans? or dis. 
tribute it among the States? These seem to be 
the only alternatives. ’ 

To permit it to remain unused, besides the in. 
jury resulting from keeping so large a capital 
unemployed, we may reasonably anticipate heavy 
losses. To leave it in deposit, for the banks to 
trade upon, must necessarily be attended with 
hazard. They will not keep it idle, and may find 
it very inconvenient to replace it when demanded. 
In proof of this, Mr. R. adverted to the condition 
of the public deposits in the Bank of Michigan, 
In that bank, having a capital of $150,000, we 
have, it seems, nearly eight hundred thousand 
dollars on deposit; and we are bound to believe, 
upon information of members present, that this 
deposit, or considerable portions of it, have been 
remitted to New York, and lent outat an interest 
of four percent. Independently of the risk, there 
is Freat injustice in giving the advantage of the 
public deposits to favored States or favored banks, 
in the manner now practiced. Supposing an 
amount of ten or twelve millions to remain in New 
York, as will probably be the case, unless the 
fund be distributed, that State may realize a profit 
of five or six hundred thousand dollars by its use, 
while other States derive no advantage, though 
they shall have contributed their full proportion 
to raise it. No one, I presume, expects that this 
vast sum can be hoarded up in specie. If such 
an attempt were made, the surplus over and above 
what is needed for the public service, which for 
six years to come mustconstantly increase, would 
very soon absorb the whole metallic currency of 
the United States. 

Aware of the impolicy of keeping the public 
treasure unemployed, much ingenuity has been 
displayed in devising plans for consuming it. In 
sidition to the enormousestimates from the Treas- 
ury Department, we have propositions to erect 
court-houses, custom-houses, and other buildings, 
for the use of the United States; and to enter into 
contracts with railroad companies for the privi- 
lege of transporting the mail. These schemes I 
trust will not prevail. It is by no means desir- 
able that the General Government should obtain 
more permanent footing upon the soil of the 
States, or become proprietors of expensive build- 
ings, which must have superintendents and guards 
to preserve them, and consequently add to that 
patronage already so much deprecated. Nor 
should we desire to see the General Government 
extensively engaging in contracts with chartered 
companies, and mingling with the private con- 
cerns of the States. It is scarcely to be credited 
that serious difficulties will be thrown in the way 
of the mails; and it would be strange, indeed, if 
this great modern improvement should, in this 
particular instance, result in increasing the diffi- 
culty or expense of transportation. 

Another expedient proposed is the investment 
of the surplus in loans or stocks. This does not 
overcome the difficulty, but only postpones it. I 
trust the Treasury of the United States is not to 
be engaged in stock-jobbing, or converted into a 
great loan office. But suppose this recommenda- 
tion adopted, how can the public money be more 
judiciously or more safely invested than in loans 
to the States? If Congress may constitutionally 
lend, the States, none can doubt, can constitu- 
tionally borrow. There is an evident propriety, 
too, if such investments should be made, in giv- 
ing them this direction. If lent to corporations 


| or individuals and lost, the States must make 


ood the deficiency whenever it shall be wanted. 

hese corporations or individuals would therefore 
be trading on public money, at the public risk; 
but if employed by the States, though required 
to replace it, they would realize the benefit re- 
sulting from its employment. It may happen, 
however, that the ordinary revenue, for years to 
come, will exceed the necessary expenses of 
Government, and in that case there will be no 
occasion to require the amount lent to be re- 
turned. In this view a loan, I admit, would not 
differ substantially from an absolute distribution 
among the States, against which my colleague 


has so warmly protested. : : 

i we de. iene ae noun objection toa dinget 
istribution © surplus revenue among the 

States? Coming from a State jealous of its rights 
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the Federal Constitution, I have gone into the 
examination of this measure with a strong bias 
against its constitutionality. The result of that 
examination is a thorough conviction that, so 
far at least as regards the procecds of the lands 
ceded by the States, it is not only not prohibited, 
but is expressly enjoined by the Constitution; 
and, under present circumstances, is the most 
expedient disposition thatcan be made. In sup- 
port of this proposition, I might, perhaps, con- 
tent myself with referfing to an authority of 
most commanding influence in this House. At 
an early period after his accession—I was about 
to say to the throne—this language, I fear, sir, 
may in a short time become familiar—the present 
Chief Magistrate, contemplating the probable 
accumulation of money in the ‘Treasury, delib- 
erately recommended to Congress a plan for dis- 

osing of it. After alluding ‘‘ to the difficulties 
which had attended appropriations for internal 
improvement, and those which experience tells 
us will certainly arise whenever power over such 
subjects may be exercised by the General Gov- 
ernment,’’ he says, (message of December, 
ert avoid these evils, it appears to me that the most 
safe, just, and federal disposition which could be made of 
the surplus revenue would be its apportionment among the 
several States according to their ratio of representation ; 
and should this measure not be found warranted by the 
Constitution, that it would be expedient to propose to the 
States an amendment authorizing it.” 

The distribution thus recommended, it will be 
observed, embraced the whole surplus revenue, 
and not that merely arising from salés of public 
lands. The passage just read was incorporated, 
and the principle reasserted, in the message of 
May, 1830, justifying his veto on the Maysville 
road bill, Again, in his annual message of De- 
cember, 1830, he recurs to the plan he had thus 
proposed, and ae to the objections urged 
against it. The objections enumerated are— 

1. An objection to the ratio of distribution. 

2. An apprehension that such a regulation 
would produce improvident and oppressive tax- 
ation to raise funds for distribution. 

3. That it would lead to the construction of 
works of a local nature. 

4. That it would create a discreditable and in- 
jurious dependence on the part of the State gov- 
ernments upon the Federal power. ; 

This enumeration, comprising all the objec- 
tions, ‘* so far as they had come to his knowl- 
edge,’’ embraces none on the score of unconsti- 
tutionality, nor is any difficulty of that nature 
alluded to. But now, it seems, this plan is de- 
nounced by my colleague as a vile abomination. 
Sir, he could not be aware, in aiming his blow, 
on whose head it was destined to fall. But it 
may be supposed the President has changed his 
opinions: and hence it is that my colleague ex- 
claims, with a holy horror, ‘‘ Touch not, taste 
not, handle not.’”? How far his opinions have 
undergone a change, I know not; nor will I an- 
ticipate, as many do, a veto, in case Congress 
should now adopt the measure he has himself so 
deliberately and repeatedly recommended. I per- 
ceive nothing in the me returning Mr. Ciay’s 
land bill, to warrant the belief that he will with- 
hold his coneurrence from a bill authorizing the 
enepian fone arising from the sales of lands to 
be distributed among the States. Before noticing 
particularly the objections urged in that message, 
or others which have beens I beg leave, 
very briefly, to present to the committee the rea- 
sons which satisfy my mind that such a distri- 
bution is strictly constitutional. 

I shall not detain the committee by a minute 
history of the causes that led to the acquisition 
of the public lands. It is well known that the 
immense territory stretching from the Ohio to 
the lakes, comprising the fertile and flourishing 
States of Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, and the Ter- 
ritories of Michigan and Wisconsin, is held by 
the United States under a grant from the State of 

irginia, made in 1784. The deed of cession, 

making various reservations, explicitly de- 
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benefit of such of the United States as have become, or || 
shall become, members of the Conféderation, or Federal 
alliance of the said States, Virginia inclusive, according to 
their usual respective proportions of the genera! charge and 
expenditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed 
of for the purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatso- 
ever. 


In mostor all the grants from other States there | 
are similar provisions. The terms thus declared | 
were accepted by the Confederacy. When the 
present Government was formed, the United | 
States again acknowledged their obligatory force. | 
The sixth article of the Constitution declares: 


*¢ All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, | 
before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United States, under this Constitution, as under | 
the Confederation.” 


And.in the fourth article it is provided, that— | 


** Congress sha!l have power to dispose of, and make all] 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or | 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing | 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any parucular 
State.” 


These provisions of the Constitution leave no || 
room to doubt the obligation upon Congress to || 
respect the stipulations of the grant. ‘This, | 
indeed, is the view taken by the President in the | 

| 
















































message rejecting the land bill. In objecting to 
the provision which proposed to give twelve and | 
a half per cent. out of the net proceeds to the new | 
States, he says: 


** What more need be said to demonstrate its objection- | 
able character, than that it is in direct and undisguised 





violation of the pledge given by Congress to the States, | 
before a single cession was made ; that it abrogates the con- 
dition upon which some of the States came into the Union; 
and that it sets at naught the terms of cession spread upon 
the face of every grant under which the title of that portion | 
of the public lands is held by the Federal Government?” 

Again, alluding to the deeds of cession, he 
says: 

*‘ The Constitution of the United States did not delegate 
to Congress the power to abrogate these compacts. On the 
contrary, by declaring that nothing in it § shall be construed 
to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any par- 
ticular State,’ it virtually provides that these compacts shall || 
remain untouched by the legislative power, which shall || 
only make all ‘needful rules and regulations’ for carrying 
them into effect.’’ 

At the date of the original grant, the States, 
whatever may be the modern doctrine, were inde- 
pendent sovereignties, associated together by arti- 
cles of Confederation; and bearing this in mind, 
it is evident that the use and benefit contemplated 
by the grant were such as might be enjoyed b 
them in their separate as well as in their confed- 
erate character. * 

It isa mistake to suppose, as my colleague does, 
that the lands, after paying the subsisting debt, | 
were dedicated solely to the purpose of lessening 
the requisitions upon the States. I do not deny 
that the application of the fund to the common 
a of the Confederacy would bé one method 

y which the States might realize the benefit re- 
served. Butit isnot the sole method. Like every 
other common fund, the lands themselves may 
be divided, or the proceeds distributed severally 
among those entitled to the beneficial use: the | 
terms are sufficiently comprehensive to authorize 
such division. There is nothing to confine the 
use to the parties in their aggregate capacities. 
Had this been the sole object, it would have been 
attained by simply declaring that the proceeds 
should in all cases be paid into the common treas- 
ury. But the provision is not that the lands shall 
be appropriated to the general charge and expend- 
iture, but that they shall be a common fund for 
the use of the States—Virginia inclusive—accord- 
ing to their respective. proportion of that charge 
and expenditure. The charge and expenditure 
are not mentioned as the purposes to which the 
fund is to be applied, but as constituting the meas- 
ure or ratio by which the rights of the respective 
States shall be adjusted. 

A large amount arising from the sales of lands 
is now in the aoe It is not wanted for 
general expenditures. e public necessities do 
not require it. To hold the lands out of the mar- 
ket, which would be our duty, if the proceeds can 
only be used to meet general expenses, would, it 
is said, unjustly retard the settlement of the west- 
ern Staten. e ident recommends that the 
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next six years will suffice for all the public ex- 


|| igencies, and the fund from that source, unless 


wasted, or divided, must continue to accumulate. 
If this be so, there is no method whereby the 
States can derive the benefit secured by the deeds 


|| of cession, and guarantied by the United States, 


but by receiving their due proportions of this 
common fund. 

ut this measure, so safe, just, and federal in 
1829, is now vile and unconstitutional, Every 
effort is made to decry and defeatit. I beg leave 
briefly to examine some of the principal objec 
tions arrayed against it. 

My colleague complains of the injustice of the 
proposed ratio of distribution, and of the fifteen 


|| per cent. claimed for the new States over and 


above their respective quotas. There may be 
some difficulty in deciding what would be the 
most just and legal rule of apportionment among 
the States. The Virginia deed of cession adopts 
the usual proportions in which they contribute 
respectively to the general charge and expend- 
iture. If the measure of contribution to that 
expenditure, pointed out by the Articles of Con- 
federation, be regarded as the proper basis of 
distribution, then the value of lands granted or 
surveyed will give the rule. But if the provision 
in the Federal Constitution, apportioning direct 
taxes among the States, be resorted to, the ratio 


|| of representation will be the ratio of distribution, 


This is the rule recommended by the President. 
In the message of December, 1830, he says: 

** The ratio of representation presented itself to my mind, 
and still does, as one of obvious equity, because of its pols 
the ratio of contribution, whether the tunds to be distribute 
be derived from the customs or from direct taxation.” 

If one more equitable can be legally devised let 
us adopt it. As to the idea of allowing fifteen per 
cent. for the new States, the bill is not before us, 
and it is not proper, therefore, to discuss the pro- 
visions it may contain. I will only say, | amas 
much opposed as my colleague, to any measure 
giving to the new States, or any others, an unjust 
preference. But the assertion of such a preference, 
or the doubt respecting the proper rule of distri- 
bution, forms no good reason why we should re- 
fuse to claim our just proportion, whatever that 
may be. 

ut to receive this, it seems, would detract from 
the dignity and independence of the States; they 
wae become the stipendiaries of the General 
Government. This objection was fully answered 
in the message of December, 1830. ‘The Presi- 
dent says: 

* In regard to the last objection—its probable effect upon 
the dignity and independence of the State governments—it 
appears to me only necessary to state the case as it is, and 
as it would be if the measures proposed were adopted, to 
show that the operation és most likely to be the very re- 
verse of that which the objection supposes. In the one 
case the State would receive its quota of the national rev- 
enue for domestic use upon a fixed principle, as a matter 
of right, and from a fund to the creation of which it had 
contributed its fair proportion ; surely there could be nothing 
derogatory in that. As matters now stand, the States them- 
selves, in their sovereign character, are not unfrequently 
petitioners at the bar of the Federal Legislature for euch 
allowances out of the National Treasury as it may com- 
port with their pleasure or sense of duty to bestow upon 
them. It cannot require argument to ft which of the 
two courses is most compatible with efficiency or re- 
spectability of the State governments,”? 

I trust the States will never surrender their 
dignity or independence; but, considering the 
United States, in regard to the public lands, as a 
mere trustee, whose powers and duties are plainly 
defined, it is s it should be gravely a 
that there is anything humiliating in demanding 
from them an execution of the trust. The States 
apply habitually to the General Government for 
custom-houses, post offices, post reads, and other 
benefits it was created to confer, without being 
se yom to sacrifice their dignity. But they are 
to be regarded as mendicants when only claiming 
what is lawfully their own! ™ 

But ** money,” we are told, is “ power.”’ Will 
the General Government, then, use this power 
more judiciously or more honestly than the 
States? It would be but a poor compliment to 
the States to say so. And from what quarter do 
we hear this? From those who are willing to 
retain this ing power themselves. 6 


Stance rinciples on which the compromise of the tariff || hear it, too,from States which hold large portions 
aot pedenteaenel mane Ota: pe ak anton should not be disturbed. From these || of this fund of corruption, and have no scruples 
bounties to the officers and of ‘Army, || causes it is probable that the revenue, from |! to receive it for of internal improvement, 
shall be considered as ® common fund, for the use and || sources independent of the public lands, for the |! while the States refuse to participate. 
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If we can thus be induced to abandon our rights, 
well may they laugh at us for ourfolly. _ 

Another objection of a similar character is the 
apprehension that their respective quotas, if re- 
ceived by the States, may supersede the necessity 
of laying taxes, and consequently release the 
loca! Legislatures from their responsibility. This 
is certainly a great refinement. A State entitled 
to a sum of money sufficient to relieve its citizens 
for years from burdensome taxation, is to sur- 
render it, and insist upon being taxed by their 
Legislature without necessity, for fear of releas- 
ing them from responsibility. 

Tn stating his objections to the land bill, the 
President describes it as assuming a new princi- 
ple. ‘** Its object,”’ he says, “is not to return to 
the people an unavoidable surplus of revenue paid 
in by them, but to create a surplus for distribu- 
tion among the States.’’ Such a system is justly 
denoun But the objection does not apply to 
the mn now contem pec President 

izes the propriety of distributing an “ un- 
svebiahshe surp us? * Ehowever willing I might 
be,”’ he says, ‘‘ that any unavoidable surplus in 
the Treasury should be returned to the people 
through their State governments, I cannot assent 
thata surplus may be created for the purpose of 
distribution.’”’ But now this ‘unavoidable sur- 
plus’’is upon us. We are not proposing to raise 
money for distribution; it is actually in the Treas- 
ury to our great annoyance, and must continue 
to flow for six years tocome. Nothing remains 
to be done, consistently with the views of the 
President himself, but to divide what we cannot 
avoid receiving, and what should not be permitted 
to accumulate, or be wastefully expended. 

It is in vain to speak of the absurdity of raising 
money from the people, and then dividing amon 
them the amount reduced by the expense of col- 
lection and distribution. It is already unavoid- 
ably collected. Ifit were reduced to seven eighths, 
or even less, by expenses or otherwise, they 
should no more object to such deductions than a 

rivate proprietor should refuse the proceeds of 
hie property, because a part had been deducted 
for the expense of selling it. They must take 
the seven eighths, in that case, or surrender the 
whole. 

Mr. R. said he could not but apprehend that 
the Administration had other views of the dis- 
position of the public lands than those of dividing 
them, or distributing the proceeds proportionably 
among the States. As far back as December, 
1832, the President speaks of them as having been 
ceded to the United States ‘ for the purposes of 
general harmony, and as a fund to meet the ex- 
penses of the war,”’ and adds: 

“« As the lands may now be considered as relieved from 
this pledge, the object for which they were ceded having 
been accomplished, it is in the discretion of Congress to 
dispose of them in such way as best to conduce to the 
quiet, harmony, and general interest of the American 
people.” 

And again: 

“It seems to be our true policy, that the public lands 
shall cease, as soon as practicable, to be a source of rev- 
enue, and that they be sold to settlers, in limited els, at 
a price barely sufficient to reimburse the United States the 


expense of the present system, and the cost arising under 
our Indian compacts.”’ 


The advantages of accurate surveysare pointed 
out, and then follows this passage: 


*‘ It is desirable, however, that in convenient time this 
machinery be withdrawn from the States, and that the right 
of soil and future disposition of it be surrendered to the 
States respectively in which it lies.” 





The pean of the West are represented as 
havin id the greater part of $40,000,000 for 
the public lands, as havin aoe labor alone 

iven them real value; and, after remarking that 
it cannot be expected that the new States will 
remain longerécontented with the present policy, 
the opinion is expressed, that it is best to aban- 
don the idea of raising a future revenue from 
them. Inthe message returning the land bill, the 
President, speaking of the system proposed by 
that bill, appeals to the just men of the West to 
reject it; and then declares that he adheres to the 
opinion expressed in his annual message of 1832, 
‘* that it is our true policy that the public lands 
shall cease, as soon as practicable, to be a source 
of revenue, except for the payment of those 
general charges which grow out of the acquisi- 
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= of the lands, their survey, and sale;’’ and 
8: 

**T do not doubt it is the real interest of each and all the 
States in the Union, and cularly of the new States, 
that the ree of these lands shall be reduced and gradu- 
ated, and that after they have been offered for a certain 
number of years, the refuse remaining unsold shall be aban- 
doned to the States, and the machinery of our land system 
ee _ This plan for disposing of the public 
lands impairs no principle, violates no compact, and de- 
ranges no system.’’ 

Thus it seems that the President, who saw in 
a deduction of twelve and a half per cent. for the 
new States a violation of the trust the Govern- 
ment had assumed, can yet see none in surrender- 
ing to them the whole. But the just men of the 

est will not ask it; their sense of justice will 
revolt. at the thought. The forty millions they 
have paid has not been extorted from them in the 
way of taxation. They have received, in the 
lands they have acquired, a full equivalent; prob- 
ably three, four,in some cases tenfold the value 
of their wuge & What would be theught, panies | 
individuals, of one who having purchased a sma 
portion of his neighbor’s land for less than its 
value, should set up a pretension, on that account, 
to the residue of the tract? The United States 
have sold some forty millions of acres, worth 
oer at the lowest calculation, eighty mil- 
ions of dollars, for not much more than half that 
sum, and we are asked to surrender perhaps hun- 
dreds of millions more to the purchasers, pro- 
vided they will reimburse the expenses incurred 
in as If such a proposal were not a plain 
violation of every principle of justice, as well as 
of the compacts entered into a} the United States, 
its gross inequality alone would condemn it. The 
State of Ohio, for example, with a million of in- 
habitants, could only get about five millions of 
acres, while Michigan, with sixty or eighty thou- 
sand inhabitants, might receive about seventeen 
millions, with a reversion, upon the extinction 
of the Indian title, in upwards of cighty millions 
more. Nor have we any right, Mr. Chairman, 
strictly speaking, to reduce the price of public 
lands below their market value. This is but an- 
other mode of giving them away. We hold them 
for the common benefit of all the States, and for 
no other use or purpose whatsoever. A liberal 
olicy requires nothing more than that we should 
ring them into the market as rapidly as they 
can be settled, not that we should adopt a system 
which will throw them into the owe of specu- 
lators, who will raise the price upon the settlers. 
The States alone, to whom these lands belong, 
in their character of sovereign States, can author- 
ize a surrender to the western people. A just 
Paeeeree is all, however, that the new States 
can ask in the division of property once exclu- 
sively belonging to the old States and generous! 
surrendered by them for the common benefit of all. 

There is another ground upon which the former 
land bill was opposed, alluded to by my colleague; 
it is the provision requiring that the funds to be 
distributed should be applied to education and 
internal improvements. This provision was sup- 
genes to reassert the principle contained in the 

aysville road bill; but it is omitted, I under- 
stand, in the bill now before the Senate, and the 
objection, of course, is inapplicable. Such a pro- 
vision ought not to be adopted; not merely for 
the reason assigned, but because the funds right- 
fully belong to the States, and the General Gov- 
ernment, though bound to pay them over, has no 
yew a direct the manner in which they shall 

used. 

The distribution of the surplus revenue amon 
the States was, evidently, at an early period o 
the present Administration, a favorite measure. 
It was then warmly recommended, upon the 
ground that if retained, it would be injudiciously 
and improperly expended in works of internal 
improvement. The doctrine of internal improve- 
ment by the General Government was then re- 
ues with alarm. Inthe message of December, 

, after combating that doctrine, the President 
alludes to his plan of distributing the surplus, 
and says: 

“That the plan under consideration would derive im- 
portant advantages from its certainty ; and that 


set apart for these would be more judiciously ap- 
vines bene economically expended, under direction of 
in imanediately indurated ; 








— 


But the case is now altered. Instead of dis- ‘i 


tributing the surplus for fear of its being emplo 
in schemes of internal im rovement, the dics 
bution is violently opposed, and the surplus is to 
be retained for the purpose, among others, it can 
scarcely be doubted, of carrying on those schemes 
on an extensive scale. Does my colleague, who 
so warmly opposes the plan of returning to the 
people any portion of the money arising from the 
sales of their lands, desire to see it thus a pro- 
priated ? Rather than distribute it will he throw 
it away wantonly, or ledve it as heretofore to be 
held by other States, or expended in internal im. 
provements, from which the southern States 
standing on their constitutional integrity, derive 
little or no advantage? But the Maysville veto 
it seems, ought to quiet all our ap rehensions, 
Yes, sir. Mr. Clay, he tells us, declared that in- 
ternal improvement lay crushed beneath the veto, 
If my worthy colleague, instead of relying upon 
the gloomy forebodings of the great advocate of 
this doctrine, had examined into the facts, he 
would have arrived at a very different conclusion, 
He would have seen the doctrine not only lives, 
but flourishes. It is true that petty improvements 
like the Maysville road, that only cost a few thou- 
sand dollars, are no longer regarded as lawful— 
they are merely local. But national improve- 
ments, those that connect two or more States, 
and cost hundreds of thousands, are strictly con- 
stitutional. Yet it is difficult to conceive any im- 
rovement, however local, that may not, in some 
egree, be said to benefit the whole Union; or 
any, however, national, that will not benefit par- 
ticular portions more than others. Every path 
or road, however small, leads to some outlet, and 
that to a larger, connecting two or more States, 
as certainly as every spring flows to the ocean. 
But the ce a me is also legal, even though 
wholly within the limits of a single State, pro- 
vided it be below a port of entty. What reason 
there is why an obstruction below a port of entry 
may be removed for the benefit of commerce, and 
not an impediment above it, it is difficult to under- 
stand; or why, if a river, as is contended, may 
be improved in its natural channel, a canal or 
railroad may not be run along side. The State 
of Virginia is now engaged in making a connec- 
tion between the city of Richmond and the mouth 
of the Kanawha; why may not the General Gov- 
ernment take it up and extend it to Pittsburg? 
Upon the principles asserted, this improvement 
has a double title to its patronage, for it is de- 
signed not only to connect two States, but also 
two ports of entry. Sir, there is nothing in these 
nice distinctions. There are no limits to the doc- 
trine, or rather the limits are coextensive with 
those of the Union. And the practice has kept 
pace with the doctrine. I beg leave to refer my 
colleague to a tabular statement, compiled appa- 
rently with great care, though [ cannot vouch for 
its accuracy, from the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of January, 1835, to show how far 
the present Administration is entitled to praise for 
having crushed the doctrine of internal improve- 
ment. : 

By this statement* it appears that the whole 
expenditures, since the origin of the Government, 
in internal improvements, (exclusive of the Cum- 
berland » the Chesapeake -and Delaware 
Canal, the Louisville and Portland Canal, the 
Dismal Swamp Canal, and the navigation of the 
Mississippi, ) amounted to $4,372,345 46: of which 
there were expended during Mr. Jefferson’s Ad- 
ministration, eight years.......... + $000,000 00 
Mr. Madison’s administration, eight 

VEATS.cceceesvecessecerersssves 216,777 24 
Mr. Monroe’s administration, eight 

VYOATS . creccecsescovscseeessvers 346,901 19 
Mr. J. Q. Adams’s administration, 
four VOATSs ve evevereceeecseeese oh s040,045 78 
And the first four years of General 
Jackson’s administration. ....... «2,768,621 20 
more than double the amount expended in the 
same time, by the ing Administration, and 
nearly two thirds of the sum expended since the 
igin of the Government. x 

pon the other vals ses baa mentioned, there 


— 545 96, of which were ex- 
pended during the first four years of the present 





* For table, see next page. 
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Administration, $2,768,621 20; nearly one half 
of the whole amount. ) 5 

The inequality of the disbursement is equall 
remarkable. Of the $4,372,345 46, first mentioned, 
the States of Kentucky and South Carolina, it 
a peared, had received no part, and the State of 
Virginia the paltry sum of eighty dollars only; 
and to present the inequality in a still more strik- 
ing view, the six southern and southwestern 
States, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia,Kentucky, and Tennessee, shared among 
them $242,667 68, while New York alone re- 
ceived $446,271 76, and Ohio $859,124 64. Upon 
the new States, especially, hundreds of thousands | 
of dollars, and millions of acres of land have been 
lavished for schools and colleges, and works of 
internal improvement. These donations and ex- 

nditures not only ne added to their wealth, 

ut indirectly, also, by facilitating their commerce 
and enhancing the value of their property, while 
the old States—and among them those by whom 
a vast domain was gratuitously surrendered— 
derive no benefit from it, and little or no aid of 
any kind from the General Government. Indeed, 
while they bear their full proportion of the sums 
thus expended, their capital and population are 
constantly tempted away from them by the su- 
perioradvantages bestowed on the favored regions 
of the West. We do not repine at the prosperity | 
of other States; we rejoice to behold it. But pos- 
sessing, as many of them do, great commercial 
advantages, and superior fertility of soil, there is 
no reason why they should enjoy more than their 
due proportion of the common property. It is 
time that this injustice should be arrested; and 
the most effectual means of doing this is to dis- 
tribute the fund justly among all. 

But the enormous increase of expenditures on 
internal improvement, under the present dominant 
party, is not the only instance in which it has de- 
viated in practice from the principles it professed. 
Those principles were proclaimed in the report, 
to which I have already alluded, made in 1826 in 
the Senate, (Mr. Benton’s,) and igthis House in 
1828, (Mr. Hamilton’s.) The report of 1826 was 
accompanied by six bills, carrying out the doc- 
trines of retrenchmentand reform. But no effect- 
ive scheme, Mr. Hamilton told us, could be ex- 
rs ‘without cordial aid of the Executive.” 

ell, sir, ** the party”’ shortly after came into 














wer; they have now had a full sweep, with an Ohio and Michi 


ecutive of their own choosing, for seven years; | 
and what have they done? What retrenchment | 
have they effected?) What abuses reformed? Is | 
it not admitted that our expenditures have vast! 
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increased, and abuses of every kind multiplied? | 


Look only to the expenses of Congress. In the 
year 1834, the appropriations, including books, 
and all contingencies, unless I have made an error 
in computation, exceeded a million. It is true, 
there have been some attempts, in a small way, 
at retrenchment. In 1829 an effort was made to 
effect a reduction of two dollars per day in the 
pay of members of Congress after a certain pe- 
riod of the session. But it failed by a majority 
of two toone. The next session a further attempt 
was made to retrench, by disallowing pay to ab- 
sent members during their absence. A resolu- 
tion to this effect actually passed the House, but 
was lost in the Senate; and thus seems to have 
ended the grand scheme of retrenchment and 
reform. 

So far from remedying abuses, every obstacle 
seems thrown in the way of inquiry; and the 
grossest negligence is evinced in regard to meas- 
ures of great public interest. An inquiry was 
instituted in the Senate as early as December, 
1830, into the management of the Post Office 
Department. It was moved again in the Senate 
on the 25th June, 1834, and in the House on the 
26th, a few days previous to adjournment. The 
Senate committee reported on the 27th January, 
1835. The House committee, having had leave 
to sit during the recess, and subsequently during 
the sitting of the House, made their report, or 
rather two reports, on the 13th February, 1835, 
three days after the Senate had sent down a bill 
changing the organization of the Department. 
That bill, aaeee by the Senate without a dis- 
senting voice, was, on the 13th February, referred 
to the Post Office Committee, who reported it on 
the 2ist, with an amendment. The amendment 
was to strike out all after the enacting clause, and 
insert a new bill. It was then committed to a 
Committee of the Whole, and was never heard 
of again. 

A vast number of bills, some of them as im- 
portant as any ever presented to Congress, shared 
a similar fate. I will mention the custom-house 
bill, the patronage bill, the Judiciary bill, the 


* Table referred to. 
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boundary bill, the deposits 
bill, and the fortification bill. Most of these had 
been matured in the Senate, and only awaited the 
action of the House. Yet they were all swept 
by the board. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in a@ report to 
the Senate, suggested changes in respect to the 
number and compensation of custom-house offi- 
cers, whereby an annual saving might be made 
of eee This report was called for in June 
and July, 1832, but, owing to the burning of the 
Treasury building and other causes, was not 
made till December, 1834. Such is the derange- 
ment of our affairs, and the ie of abuses, 
as almost to defy scrutiny or reform. Why has 
not this recommendation of the Secretary been 
pursued? What excuse can be made for per- 
mitting this immense annual loss? 

The condition of the public deposits, too, is 
such as to demand some measures for their se- 
curity. The necessity of regulations upon this 
subject has been repeatedly — upon Congress 
by the President. I will do the then chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means [the pres- 
ent od the justice to say, that during the 
last session he frequently pressed it upon the at- 
tention of the House. But nothing was done. 
All these great interests were neglected ; and there 
is every probability that the present session will 
also pass away without any effective legislation. 
To whom is this neglect to be ascribed ? It must 
be charged upon the Administration party. if 
that party, having so large a majority cannot get 
on with the public business, it is time that they 
should surrender it to those who can. 

Sir, everything is conducted upon a prin- 
ciples; the public service is lost sight of in looking 
to the interests of party. The post office reports 
developed the most flagrant abuses. Frauds were 
detected in the mode of making contracts; la 
sums of money were borrowed without lawful 
authority; the Department converted into a party 
machine; appointments and removals made, not 
for the public good, but in subserviency to party 
views. Yet noman has pore strongly condemned 
such conduct than the Chief Magistrate under 
whose administration it is practiced. Mark, sir, 
what he says in his letter to Colonel Monroe: 

‘* Now is the time to exterminate the monster—party 
spirit. By selecting characters for their probity, virtue 


capacity, and firmness, without respect to party, you will 
go far to eradicate those feelings which, on former 


| threw so many difficulties in the way of Government, and, 


fame have the pleasure and honor of uniting a pore 
eretofore politically divided. The Chief Magistrate of a 

reat and powerful nation should never indulge in party 

eeling. Consult no party in your choice,’? 

In one sense, indeed, the President has eon- 
formed to the recommendation he gave, of paying 
no respect to party. Since the commencement 
of his Administration his Cabinet has displayed 
all the colors of the rainbow. Federalists of the 
deepest dye are selected for the highest offices. 
It matters not what may be the politicai com- 
plexion of the aspirant, provided only that he 
shall subscribe to the infallibility of the political 


ope. 
: ts his letter to the Tennessee Legislature, the 
President warns us against the danger of appoint- 
ing members of Congress to office. He expresses 
the opinion that, if a change should not be effected 
in the Constitution, and important appointments 
should still continue to devolve upon the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, that ‘‘ corruption will be- 
come tle order of the day.’? Yet what former 
Administration has so frequently exercised this 
corrupting power as himself? I will not enumer- 
ate the instances; but there is one that ought not 
to pass unnoticed. A former Speaker of this 
House (Mr. Stevenson) was nominated, while 
residing over its deliberations, to a foreign em- 
digs he appears, by a report laid before the 
Senate, that, shortly after the close of a previous 
session, in which also he had presided, he had 
received a letter notifying him of the President’s 
intention to nominate him. The nomination was 
rejected. Weare bound to suppose it would not 
have been made had not the public interests re- 
quired it. The Senate had the same constitutional 
right to rejectas the President to nominate. Both 
derive their power from the same clause in the 
same instrument; yet the office was permitted, 
for nearly two years, to remain vacant. 
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public service has been neglected because the Sen- 
ate did not yield obedience to the President’s will. 
Recently, he has renominated the rejected indi- 
vidual, and found a more complying Senate. This 
is not the only instance. In thus returning upon 
the Senate those they have rejected, the Presi- 
dent has virtually clutched the entire power of 
appointment. Since his accession, the powers 
of appointmentand removal have been exerted in 
the most arbitrary and tyrannical manner. In 
the Post Office Department alone, the report of 
the minority informs us, nearly thirteen hundred 
have been swept from office. This proscriptive 
policy ought not to be tolerated. Itis calculated 
to repress the independent expression of opinion 
in regard to men in power, and to rear up a race 
of sycophants. Yes, servility has become the 
passport to promotion—the pointof honor. And 
one, high in the estimation of the dominant party, 
has not been ashamed to utter the sentiment, that 
it is glory enough for him to serve—a man like 
himself. Sir, it is a sentiment that would degrade 
a slave. 

Mr. R. was proceeding with his remarks, but 
gave way to a motion that the committee rise. 


Wepnespay, April 6, 1836. 


Mr. ROBERTSON resumed his remarks com- 
menced on yesterday. He said he had adverted 
to the inattention of the House of Representatives 
to the public business, manifested in the failure 
of numerous important measures during the last 
session, many of which had been matured in the 
Senate; and especially to their neglect in regard 
to the Post Office Department. The want of re- 
organization in that Department had been forcibly 
represented in the annual me e of December, 
1834. The developments of the investigating 
committee had demonstrated its necessity. Still, 
(said Mr. R.,) we have approached the close of 
another session, and nothing has been done to 
reform abuses unequivocally proved, or prevent 
their recurrence in future. So far from it, the 
chief clerk, to whom much of the blame was 
imputed, when he could ‘ho longer be retained in 
office, was permitted to retire by a resignation, 
instead of being at once dismissed; and the head 
of the Department actually promoted to’ one of 
the highest offices in the gift of the Executive. 
Sir, it is a bad precedent thus to reward official 
neglect. This officer has gone to his grave. I 
do not wish to war with the dead, or say any- 
thing to wound the feelings of his surviving 
friends. From what has been said of him, there 
is reason to believe that he was one *‘ more sinned 
against than sinning.”” He was very probably 
the dupe of others. Indeed, the present incum- 
bent tells us, as an apology for his failure, that 
** he was too good a man.’”’ It is pity the public 
interest should suffer from such a cause; and fair 
to presume that, following out this idea, care has 
‘been taken to guard against a similar error, by 
selecting, as his successor, one no better than he 
should be. 

The minority of the committee appointed to 
examine into the management of the Post Office 
desired to ascertain the reasons of the unexampled 

roscription which had been practiced by that 
partment. But they were overruled by the 
Administration majority. They then limited their 
inquiries to specified cases. They called on the 
Postmaster General for information touching the 
removal of Safford, the postmaster at Putnam, 
Ohio. He sent them several letters relating to 
that subject, which they desired to put on file for 
the information of the House and the public. 
But on the motion of Mr. Bearpsvey, these letters 
were ordered to be returned to the Postmaster 
General, as containing “nothing which in the 
slightest degree impeaches the motives or crim- 
inates any act of the Postmaster General, or is in 
any respect material to any object of legislation, 
or of public interest or concern.’’? On this mo- 
tion the yeas were: Messrs. Connor, Beardsley, 
Hawes, and Stoddert. Nays, Messrs. Whittle- 
sey, Everett, and Watmough. Yet we are in- 
formed that those letters proved that Safford had 
been a friend of the Administration, and that an 
application was made for his removal on the 
ground that he was nota real supporter of it; 
that his friends opposed his removal on the ground 


that he was, in fact, a supporter of the Adminis- 
tration; that no other cause was assigned or 
claimed by the Postmaster General to have ex- 
isted. ord was removed. Herron, of whose 
political faith the report tells there was no doubt, 
was a in his place. A member reminds 
me of the sequel of the story. Herron, as might 
be expected of one who could seek or obtain 
office on such terms, considered the public money 
as his lawful spoils, and in the brief space of 
twelve or eighteen months disappeared, a fugitive 
from justice. I will not tediously consume the 
time of the committee in enumerating instances 
of similar persecution. I will only recall their 
recollection to the case of Mitchell, postmaster 
at Portland, Maine, and of Wyman, postmaster 
at Lowell, Massachusetts, both, it is said, re- 
moved to make room for partisans of the Admin- 
istration, at the instance of a Republican meeting 
or a Democratic committee. These summary 
proceedings strongly resemble those which are 
said to have occurred rr Spanish revolu- 
tion. Men were taken from their homes and shot; 
when the passing stranger inquired the cause, he 
was told they were shot at the request of the peo- 
ple. Far worse; men are hurled from office; they 
and their families turned adrift, perhaps to beg 
for their bread, not at the request of the people, 
but of a Democratic committee. And for what 
offense? For difference of political opinion—not 
for opinions adverse to free institutions; not for 
differing about principles, but about men. Sir, 
it is a vindictive policy, a grinding oppression. 
In my native State, some years past, the practice 
of dueling, notwithstanding the most rigorous 
penalties, prevailed to an extent which called for 
every effort tosuppressit. The thought occurred 
to our legislators of incapacitating all who might 
be concerned in a duel frem holding any office 
under the Commonwealth. The ardent youth 
who had disregarded the threat of death, were yet 
unwilling to be stigmatized as a degraded caste, 
and deprived of the perstinge of serving their 
country. The law produced an effect beyond 
what was antici by its warmest advocates. 
From that day the practice may be said to have 
ceased within the limits of the Commonwealth. 
What should we think of a law making it an 
offense to speak freely of public men or measures, 
and excluding a citizen from office on that account? 
Yet under this republican Administration, those 
who will not bow down before it are subjected 
to this penalty—a penalty annexed in Virginia to 
what is regarded asa crime against the State; 
yes, sir, practically disfranchised, as effectually 
as if denounced in your statute-book. The Gov- 
ernment that does this is a practical tyranny. It 
is in vain that ne eee attempts to justify it 
by quoting Mr. Madison’s authority in support 
of the power of removal. He ought to have rec- 
ollected the reasons assigned by Mr. Madison 
for having no fears of the abuses which we now 
witness, and which no man can more strongly 
condemn. I beg the attention of my colleague 
to what Mr. Madison says: 

* It is contended that the danger consists in this: that the 
President may remove from office a man whose merit re- 
quires that he should be continued in it. Let us consider 
what motive he can have for such an abuse of power, and 
what will be the check upon him. In the first place he will 
himself be impeachable for the wanton removal of a merit- 
orious officer, and will himself be removed from his high 
trust.”’ 

Again, he says: 

* | own it is an abuse of power which exceeds my imag- 
ination, and of which I can form no rational conception.”’ 

No, sir, Mr. Madison is the last man who 
would vindicate the outrageous abuses practiced 
by men calling themselves Democratic Republic- 
ans! He believed that that which has been done 
by the President and his heads of Departments 
would be good ground of impeachment and re- 
moval. Butthe Administration majority see noth- 
ing in it ** in the slightest degree culpable, or even 
of any public interest or concern.’’ He could 
not conceive, in the purity and simplicity of his 
heart, the possibility of that abuse which is now 
hourly practiced, and shamelessly avowed and 
vindicated. 

Among other subjects of great interest touched 
upon by my colleague, was the situation of the 
co money since the removal of the deposits. 

have no intention of entering at large upon the 


question of the legality of that measure, al 

so often and sonable discussed. It wena, 
demned by my own State, on the ground that the 
President had transcended his authority. To 
say the least, he exercised a doubtful power, in 
violation of his own doctrine, without necessit 
What justification was there for anticipating the 
action of Congress, soon about to be convened ? 
Will it be said they would not have sanctioned 
the measure? Yes, this has been said by way of 
apology for his taking the law into his own 
hands. He has even been ampere for carrying 
this point by superseding the rightful authority 
of Congress; complimented for having achieved 9 
victory as brilliant as that of New Orleans. 

The law organizing the Treasury Department 
required that the Treasurer should receive and 
keep the public moneys. Afterwards, they were 
directed to be deposited in the Bank of the United 
States, unless the Secretary of the Treasury should 
otherwise order. But this power was to be ex- 
ercised by the Secretary according to his own dis- 
cretion, and was merely prea The former 
law was unrepealed, and, upon such prohibition, 
the duty of receiving and keeping the public 
money again devolved upon the regular officer, 
the Treasurer, to whom it was originally assigned, 
and whose office has never been dispensed with. 
No power was ever given to the President to keep 
it, or transfer its custody to others. Such a power 
cannot be inferred from his implied authority to 
remove the Secretary of the Treasury. Sir, it 
would be as logical to contend, because he may 
remove the officers in the Post Office Department, 
that he has power to control them in all respects, 
and to require them to deliver your letters or mine 
into his hands, or those of his Private Secretary. 

In his last message to Congress, the President 
tells us that the controversy with the Bank of the 
United States ‘‘ has resulted in severing, to some 
extent, a dangerous connection between a mon- 
eyed and a political power.’’ Sir, I fear it has 
only cemented, still more closely, the bonds of 
that dangerouggunion. It has united a vast mon- 
eyed power to the political power of that depart- 
ment in which the whole Executive authority is 
wielded by one arm, and directed by one will. 
It has broken the connection between the Govern- 
ment and a bank with thirty-five millions of cap- 
ital, and formed one with upwards of forty banks, 
wielding nearly fifty millions, exclusive of public 
deposits. We have been long flattered with the 
promise of a hard money currency. We were 
told by the Secretary of the Treasury, in his re- 
port of the last session, that banks are by no 
means necessary to the fiscal operations of the 
Government. Little faith is due to the sincerity 
of these declarations. Atleast, no plan for effect- 
ing this object has as yet ever emanated from the 
Secretary; on the contrary, various propositions 
at the last session, to obtain his plan and dispense 
with such agency—one of which I had myself 
the honor to submit—were all overruled by the 
Administration majority. 

The condition of the public money since the 
removal of the deposits, it cannot be doubted, has 
given a vast accession to the power and influence 
of the Executive. Anincreased number of bank- 
ing corporations, with all their officers and stock- 
holders is now deeply interested in. the distribu- 
tidh and use of the public funds. They look for 
favors, and, to obtain them, must become sup- 
porters and partisans of the Administration. 
important is the existing connection between them 
aa the Government, that some of them, it is 
said, have an accredited agent near the Treasury 
to represent their interests. 

But it was a matter of necessity, my colleague 
says, to deposit the public moneys in these banks; 
it was safer than to place them in the hands of 
individuals. But what occasioned this necessity? 
The President brought it upon himself by his 
own unlawful act. Sir, it is a startling position, 
that assumed by my colleague, that the President 
possesses unlimited authority, at his mere will, 


to transfer the whole public treasure to any place 
he may think fit, or even commit it to the hands 
of private individuals. That single remark is 
better calculated to show the enormity of the 
power he a oe than oe most se 
argument. N> one distrusts the personal inieg- 
rity of the President. But it is an unsound and 
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a dangerous doctrine, which authorizes him or 
his successor to intrust the whole revenue of the 
country to the envoy extraordinary and minister 
jenipotentiary of the deposit banks, or give it for 
safe- eeping to the Albany Regency. 

Sir, it is manifest that there is impropriety and 
danger in the present system of managing the 
public treasure. The President seems conscious 
of this, or finds that he has taken upon himself a 
burdensome 


osits in the State banks. But, urgent as the 
necessity appears, as yet none have been adopted. 


I cannot omit to notice another flagrant proof || nor without being struck with the contrast be- 


of the neglect of the public interests by the dom- 
inant party. I allude to the failure of the fortifi- 
cation bill of the last session. My colleague has, 
very properly, left that question to be settled by | 
the parties concerned. If have but little to say 
uponit. It has been fully discussed. The loss 
of this bill has been made the subject of grave | 
accusation, upon high authority, against the | 
Senate, and incidentally against the m@ority in 
this House. The charge has been met and re- 
pelled. It has been shown, to the satisfaction of 
every candid man, that the blame was with the 
raling majority, and chiefly upon the chairman 
of our conference committee, [Mr. CAMBRELENG. ] 
That gentleman was directed to report an agree- 
ment of the committee, but thought proper to 
remain silent, upon a gratuitous assumption that 
there was no quorum. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG said he had not made 
a gratuitous assumption. The former Speaker 
would tell the gentleman there was no quorum. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. If the former Speaker 
were in his seat, he would say there was a quorum 
present when the gentleman returned, and long 
after. The gentleman had inferred there was no 
quorum, because only one hundred and thirteen 
members had voted recently before, or about the 
time of his return. Nothing is more common— 
it is a thing of daily occurrence—that a less num- 
ber than a quorum votes, when a full quorum is 
actually present. But who, sir, authorized the 
chairman of the committee to decide that question? 
It was his duty to make his report, or at least to 
offer to do so, and leave it to the House to decide 
whether they could receive it. Any fifteen mem- 
bers might have compelled the attendance of ab- 
sentees. Seven only, at most, were wanting, in 
addition to those who had just voted on a resolu- | 
tion before the House; and it is a fact shown by | 
the Journals, and which, perhaps, has not been 
distinctly brought to the view of the committee, 
that on a motion to adjourn, made shortly after, 
thirteen members voted, who did not vote on the 
resolution, showing six over w quorum; and fur- | 
ther, that on the final motion Tor adjournment, | 
twenty-six members voted who did not vote on | 
| 








the resolution; showing a number within the con- 
trol of the House, when the chairman returned, 
and who had no scruples against voting, of nine- 
teen over a full quorum. But the design was to 
throw the blame upon the odious Senate, and this 
measure, agreed upon in conference—a measure 
required for the defense of the country, and which, 
I oubt not, the Senate, as well as the minority 
of this House, were anxious to adopt—was sup- 
pressed and lost by the friends of the Adminis- 
tration, and especially in consequence of the 
course pursued by the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. et For myself, sir, I would 
ave voted for it willingly in the shape it came 
from the committee, though opposed to the con- 
tingent appropriation of three millions which it 
originally contained. That enormous appropri- 
ation was at war with sound republican principles; 
nor was there any occasion which justified it. 
The sums authorized by the bill, without it, were | 
7 sufficient in case war should not ensue; 
and if that should have seemed inevitable, Con- 
gress must have convened before the residue of 
the appropriation could have been exhausted. 
But, sir, the private wishes of the President had 
been made known and circulated confidential 
among some of the members of the House. This 
is another and a striking proof of the exercise of 
xecutive influence over its deliberations. The 
Constitution requires open communications from 
the President to Congress. If the practice of in- 
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| It will be as well to extend a little further the || 
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| been carried out? Atthe last session of Congress 


| hended danger from the enormous power of the | 
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| fluencing members through private, unwritten | prevail against a host of mercenaries; but the 
messages shall be indulged or tolerated here, || 


ress, when subsidized by power, misleads the 


there is an end of the independence of this body. || judgment and corrupts the heart. 


modern doctrine of expunging, and, in addition 
to the clause requiring both Houses to keep a 
Journal, to expunge that which declares that | 
Congress shall assemble at least once in every | 
year. It would be better at once to adopt the af: | 


duty. As far back as December, || vice of Major Downing, and dispense with so || 
1834, he earnestly invited Congress to make || superfluous a machinery. 
suitable legislative provisions respecting the de- || 


Yo man can view, without apprehension, the | 
rapid a of Executive power and influence | 
since the accession of the present Administration; | 
tween the republicanism of 1798 and the Jackson | 
democracy of 1836. I have already alluded to | 


the celebrated reports made in 1826 and 1828, | 
asserting the doctrines of the old republican party, | 


| and their plans of retrenchment and reform. I || 
|| beg leave to advert to some of their leading prin- || try. 


ciples and views. [Mr. R. read passages from 
the reports of Mr. Benton and Mr. Hamilton, 
illustrative of the tenets of the republican party.] | 
Yes, sir, the old republican party were the advo- | 
cates of economy in expenditures; they appre- | 


Executive, resisted its encroachments, and de- 
nounced its abuses: above all, they earnestly dep- | 
recated the employment of a Government press. | 
I ask the especial attention of the committee to 
the eloquent remarks of the author of the report 
of 1828, whose sincerity none will question. [Mr. 
R. read a passage from the speech of Mr. Ham- | 
ilton, delivered in the House of Representatives, | 
in February, 1827.] 

I can add nothing to the force of the argument 
here presented. But how have these doctrines 





. | 
a resolution was offered to exclude all persons | 


concerned in public journals from any share in 
the printing required for the Government; another | 
resolution (which I had myself the honor to sub- | 
mit) proposed to dispense with the office of | 
printer to either House of Congress; to provide | 
that all printing on public account should be done | 
by contract; and to exclude from any participa- | 
tion all who held office under the Government. 
You well remember, sir, the fate of these propo- | 
sitions. Ina report drawn by yourself, the pro- | 
posed éxclusion of the editorial corps was et | 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


scribed as an unconstitutional proscription. Yet 
to my mind it seems clear that if we have the 
power to create the office, we have the right to 
determine its qualifications. We may admit or 
exclude aliens, or minors, without violating the 
Constitution; and if so may, upon the same prin- 
ciple, exclude editors or officers of Government, 
if their eer be incompatible with the 
nature of the office or injurious to the public in- 
terests. These propositions, like most other at- 
tempts during the present Administration to carry 
into practice the doctrines of reform, so ably 
maintained by the old Republican party, were 

utdown. The office of printer to the House of 

epresentatives has been oaepen x upon the offi- 
cial organ of the Executive—upon the editor of a | 
political journal, devoted to the indiscriminate | 
support of the dominant party and abuse of the | 
Opposition. Has a solitary instance ever oc-| 
curred in which that journal has denounced, or 
even questioned, an Executive measure? Yet he 
will receive from the public Treasury probably | 
not less than eighty or one hundred thousand | 
dollars annually, and realize, it is supposed, a | 
profit exceeding the salary of the highest officer | 
of the Government. There is danger in thus | 
selecting the organ of the Executive as the officer | 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
j 





of the House of Representatives. It brings into 
too close association departments which the pub- 
lic interest, as well as the Constitution, require | 
should be separate and distinct. Nor is this all. | 
Let any man look to the Blue Book, and compare | 
the number and compensation of public printers 
in 1827, when reform was so urgently demanded, 
with those in 1835 and 1836, and he will have 
still stronger evidence of the difference between 
profession and practice. We have heard much 
of the danger of standing military force. A stand- | 
ing artay of venal editors is far more dangerous | 





| 
| 
try. 
from other sources. 





In further proof of our departure from sound 
republican doctrines, and of the increasing influ- 
ence of the Executive, I beg leave to mention a 
| practice which seems to me of dangerous tend- 

ency, worthy of our serious notice. It has been 
| often asserted in this Hall, that, in appointing 
| committees of .the House of Representatives, 
| members should be selected who are in habits of 
| intimate intercourse with the President and heads 
| of Departments, or acceptable to them. If sucha 
| practice has prevailed, asitis said, or is now gain~ 


|| Ing ground, it is time to arrestit. The Executive 


| has nothing to do with the organization of either 
| House of Congress. Their functions are dif- 
| ferent; and this attempt to unite them would be 
| equally at war with the spirit of our institutions, 
| and destructive of the best interests of the coun- 
How would it sound, were it proposed to 
make a legal or constitutional provision, giving 
the nomination of our standing committees to the 
President, or his Cabinet? Would it not utterly 
prostrate the independence of Congress? And 
if so, ought a proceeding to be sanctioned by 
usage, which no republican would consent to 
establish by law? Such a course gives to the 
Executive the initiation of all laws. With the 
power to initiate, and the constitutional veto, 
what barrier is there against absolute power in 
the Executive department? This veto has been 
exerted with unusual frequency during the pres- 
ent Administration, and even rudely threatened 
in advance. -By a document laid on our desks 
during the present session, we are told that the 
President announced his determination to apply 
it, unless Congress should adopt a particular 
course touching the Ohio and Michigan contro- 
versy. Sir, such an intimation ought to be re- 
garded as.an affront to the dignity and independ- 
ence of Congress. 

And what are the mighty services which the 
party have rendered to the country, to atone for 
all the abuses they have practiced? They tell us 
of the victory at New Orleans, and of the victory 
over the Bank of the United States. For the 
military services of General Jackson none is more 
willing to tender him all gratitude and honor. f 
could rejoice, too, sir, at his victory over the 
bank, had it not been accompanied by the assump- 
tion of dangerous powers, and followed bya vast 
accession to the already overgrown authority of 
the Executive. But it is to this or other méas- 
ures of the Administration the dominant party 
have ascribed the general prosperity of the coun- 

Sir, the prosperity of the country comes 
A higher power has made 
the sun to shine and the showers to descend, and 
rewarded the skill and industry of our citizens. 
They claim credit, too, for the payment of the 
national debt. The pretension is “equally un- 
founded. You may as well ascribe it to the clerk 
who paid the money at the counter. The idea is 
as ludicrous as that of the old man who ascribed 
the shoals in Sandwich Haven to the building of 
Tenterden steeple. When Sir Thomas Moore 
inquired of this old citizen (thinking him, from 
his great age, most likely to know) the cause 
why Sandwich Haven was obstructed by sand, 
his answer was, ‘Sir, lam an old man; and I 
think that Tenterden steeple is the cause of the 
Goodwin sands,”” ‘And pray what is your 
reason,’’ said Sir Thomas Moore, “ for thinkin 
this??? **I am an old man, sir,’’ said he, ‘* and 
may remember the building of the steeple, and h 
may remember when there was no steeple. And 
before the steeple was built, there was no manner 
of speaking of any flats or sands that a the 
haven; and, therefore, | think the building of 
Tenterden steeple is the cause of the destroying 
of Sandwich Haven.”’ So, sir, we all remember 
when this Administration came in; and we ail 
remember there was then a national debt; and 
we all know the debt is now paid; but the Admin- 
istration, nevertheless, no more paid the public 
debt than Tenterden steeple filled Sandwich 
Haven with sand. 

Nor can I assent to the high commendations 
bestowed by my colleague upon the policy par- 


to liberty. Force may be repelled by force, and || sued by the Administration in relation to the re- 


the arm of one man who strikes for freedom may 


cent controversy with France; nor agree with the 
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gentleman from Maine, {Mr. Jarvis,] or others, 
who represent it as the universal belief of mem- 
bers, towards the close of the last session, that 
war would ensue. If that was the opinion of 
members, I can only say members did not speak 
what they believed. It is true, none could know 
how far rash councils on either side might carry 
us; but, at the period alluded to, no immediate 
collision was anticipated. Is it forgotten that the 
Senate had unanimously adopted a resolution de- 
claring that ‘‘ there was no occasion for any legis- 
lative measures in regard to the state of affairs 
between the United States and France,’’ and that 
a resolution to the same effect had been offered by 
one of my colleagues a Patton] in the House 
of Representatives? 1s it forgotten that our then 
chairman of Foreign Relations himself, [Mr.Cam- 
BRELENG,]} in his report to the House, declared 
that there was ‘‘ satisfactory evidence that the 
French Government desired that the indemnity 
should be paid, and reason to hope that the Cham- 
ber of Deputies would faithfully discharge the ob- 
ligations of France to the United States?”’ This 
report was made on the 27th February, four days 
only previous to our final adjournment. Yet, not- 
withstanding the obvious propriety of affording 
some time for deliberation; notwithstanding the 
chairman had been spurred, goaded, I may say, 
by the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Apams,]} he withheld his report till within a 
a few days previous to the constitutional termina- 
tion of the session, With these proofs before us, 
how can it be said there was at that time even a 
eneral expectation of war? For one, I could not 
ring myself to believe in the probability of such 
anevent. War,sir!—for what? We have heard 
of wars of ambition, of conquest, of revenge, of 
policy; but who ever heard of a war of etiquette? 
And yet subsequent negotiations rendered it but 
too probable. Sir, history affords no instance of 
two civilized nations placed in a situation so ridic- 
ulous, and at the same time so perilous. "We were 
brought, by the rashness and folly of those to 
whom we had intrusted our destinies, to a point 
from which it was ruinous to advance, and dis- 
graceful to retreat; and we were snatched from 
the brink of the precipice, not by the good sense 
or ability of our negotiators on either side, but 
by the kind offices of a friendly Power, or the 
providential interference of Heaven. 

But my colleague denies that the President rec- 
ommended reprisals, or that reprisals are cause of 
war. I confess I was surprised at this. When 
he shall read the message again, he will find that 
the measure was recommended in terms too strong 
to admitof doubt. Itis true the President leaves 
the time to be decided upon by Congress; but he 
follows up this concession, with an explicit opin- 
ion, that if the appropriation should not be made 
‘‘atthe next session, every day’s delay on our 
part would be a stain upon our national honor,’’ 
and adds: 

* Since France, in violation of the pledges given through 
her Minister here, has delayed her final action so long that 
her decision will not probably be known in time to be com- 
municated to this Congress, I recommend that a law be 
passed authorizing reprisals upon French property, in case 
provision shall not be made for the payment of the debt at 
the approaching session of the French Chambers.”’ 


Sir, it is impossible to doubt the meaning of 


- this recommendation, or not to know that, had it 


been adopted, we should now have been in the 
midst of a bloody war. It will notdo to say that 
reprisals are no cause of war; it matters not what 
may be the doctrines of Puffendorff or Vattel; the 
first blow that should have been struck on the 
ground of reprisals, would have been instantly 
retaliated. 

My colleague seemed conscious of this, and 
willing to excuse the Administration by imputing 
the danger of a collisien with France to the op- 
position, or the opposition papers in this coun- 
try. He referred to an article in the National 
Intelligencer. 

Mr. GARLAND briefly explained. The arti- 
cles in the National Intelligencer persisted in the 
assertion that the message conveyed a menace, 
and that the French Government ought so to con- 
sider it; and they also stated that the people of 
the United States would not sustain their own 
Executive in hisrecommendations. He had not 
said a word about the motives of the parties, but 
had stated the fact as it was. 











| 






| the principle that to the people belonged the exercise of this 





Mr. ROBERTSON. Sir, I cannot believe that 
the French Government consulted Messrs, Gales 
& Seaton to know what was due to itself, or as 

ides to direct its course, The President and 

is party disclaimed all intention of a menace; 
and it is, indeed, a flattering compliment paid by 
my colleague to the. Intelligencer to suppose that 
more credit was attached, in France, to the views 
and statements of that paper, than to those of the | 
Executive, its supporters, and its official organ. | 
But we have peace: and rest the blame where it | 
may of having endangered it, we have all cause | 
to rejoice at its restoration—doubly so when we 
look to the manner in which the petty war in 
Florida has been conducted. Under this military 
administration we have seen three major generals, 
with a force of some twelve or fifteen hundred 
men, employed against a far inferior force of 
Indians. A gallant corps of upwards of one hun- 
dred of our countrymen has been cut off almost 
to a man. In the brief space of two or three 
months, we have appropriated upwards of eleven 
hundred thousand dollars; and if reports, appa- 
rently authentic, are to be credited, to such extrem- 
ities have our troops been reduced, that they have 
been under the necessity of shooting away the 
traces of their wagons for ammunition, and using 
their horses for food. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sensible of having too 
long trespassed on the indulgence of the commit- 
tee. Some apology will be found, I trust, in the 
vast number of important topics brought under 
discussion by those who have preceded me. I 
have endeavored to touch them as briefly as possi- 
ble. Before taking my seat, there is one other 
subject on which I beg leave to saya few words. 

My colleague, in the course of his remarks, 
directly brought into view the approaching pres- 
idential election; and, to my great surprise, en- 
tered into a vindication of the Baltimore caucus. 

Mr. GARLAND said he had not introduced 
these subjects, but only referred to them in reply 
to the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Bext.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON, If the gauntlet was thrown 
down on the one side, it was readily taken up on 
the other. I impute no blame to my colleague; 
but if it was lawful for him to reply, I presume 
I have a right to follow him. I agree with gen- 
tlemen who say that this Hall ought not to be 
converted into an electioneering arena: but it is 
a wholesome practice, occasionally to review, 
with the utmost freedom, the course and policy 
of the Government; to examine how far the 
accord with those fundamental principles of whic 
my colleague speaks, and on which our institu- 
tions are founded ; toguard against the approaches 
of despotism. Nor should we be deterred from 
this review because some of the topics which lie 
in our way may be thought to bear on the pre- 
tensions of candidates for the Presidency. 

Sir, in my humble judgment, there has been a 
palpable and dangerous attempt, on the part of 
the President, to interfere in the approaching 
election of his successor, and to give the influ- 
ence of his name and power to the support of his 
favorite candidate. Phe charge of dictation, I 
know, is denied; but the letter itself, containing 
the denial, leaves no room to doubt that the at- 
tempt was made, as far as it was prudent to make 
it. I request that the Clerk may read it. 


The Clerk read the letter from General Jack- 
son to Rev. James Gwin, as follows: 


Wasuineton, February 23, 1835. 


My Reverenp S1r: I observed in the National Repub- 
lican of the 10th instant, an article headed “‘ General Jack- 
son’s preference,”? which I think it my duty to notice. 

All my friends know, that since I have been in the Exec- 
utive chair, I have carefully abstained from an interference 
with the elective franchise ; and have invariably acted upon 


sacred cighi~--enieinonses by any considerations but those 
which related to the public road. And yet the editor of 
this paper professing to entertain great respect for my char- 
acter, undertakes to connect me personally with an attempt 
to divide the great body of republicans in the choice which 
wey are . ae o> — —- by way of giving 
effect to his insinuation, a@ ,» in the language of my 
bitterest enemies here and sewhere, to the independence 
of the people as a shield against “my dictation,’? which 
he supposes may be attempted. 

Every one must see that the professions of the editor in 
that article are made to take the form of friendship, in order 
that he may more successfully carry out his Poe of op- 
posing the great republican principles which I have endeav- 
ored to advance as President of the United States ; and one 
of which, not to say the most important, is the neeessity of 
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looking above persons in any exigency which th 
ascendency of those principles. All ny friends muse’, = 
ceive that, to be consistent, my preference, as far as no, 
are concerned, ought to be for him that is most likely to be 
the choice of the great body of the Republicans; and yet, i 
this individual should not be Judge White, the editor sre, 
Republican is ready to cry out * dictation.” = 


Under such circumstances, seeing also that there are 
various misrepresentations of my views on this subject, | 


commit this letter to your discretion, in order tha 
do me justice. . A you may _ 

You are at liberty to say on all occasions, that, regardin 
the ple as the true source of political power, lam always 
ready to bow to their will and to their judgment ; that, dis. 
carding all personal pee { consider the true policy 
of the friends of republican principles to send delegates fresh 
from the people to a general convention for the purpose of 
selecting candidates for the Presidency and Vice Pregj- 
dency; and that to impeach that selection before it is made 
or to resist it when it is fairly made, as an emanation of 
Executive power, is to assail the virtue of the people, and 
in effect, to oppose their right to govern. , 

I send the paper containing the article I refer to, and re. 
quest you fo show this letter to the editor, in order that he 
may no longer misrepresent me. Acknowledge the receipt 
of this letter. Iam, in haste, your friend, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
The Rev. James Gwin, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Mr. Rgcontinued. This letter has been pub- 
lished bY authority. The writer had too much 
tact, he knew too well the character of those with 
whom he had to deal, to venture on an absolute 
command. The American people may be led; 
they cannot be driven. But he announces his 
preference in language too plain to be misunder- 
stood. The expression, “and if that preference 
should not be for Judge White,’’ removes all 
doubt upon this subject. Why was this prefer- 
ence disclosed? What occasion was there, if the 
object was merely to disclaim all intention of in- 
terference, to allude to his individual preferences 
or objections? Can the design be doubted? But, 
sir, he goes further. He points out plainly the 
manner in which that design is to . accom- 
plished. It is true he professes to bow to the will 
of the people. Few men have ever attempted to 
control or sway the people but by courting their 
confidence and invoking their aid. Bonaparte, 
Cesar, Cromwell, all bowed to the will of the 
people. What could a single man effect against 
opposing multitudes? Yes, sir, he regards the 
people as the source of political power; he does 
not mean to dictate, but he considers the true 
policy of the friends of republican principles to 
send delegates, fresh from the people, to a general 
convention, for the purpose of selecting candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency. 
Here is no interference; the President only gives 
his opinion of the true policy which the friends 
of republican principles should pursue, and then 
tells us, ‘‘ that to impeach that selection before it 
is made, or to resist it when it is fairly made, as 
an emanation of executive power, is to assail the 
virtue of the people, and, in effect, to oppose their 
right to govern.”’ Now, sir, was it not univer- 
sally known who was the President’s choice? 
Does any man doubt that he meantby the *‘ friends 
of republican principles’’ his own supporters and 
the friends of Mr. an Buren? Was not the fact 
that the convention was actually called for the 
pornos of nominating Mr. Van Buren, as well 
nown before the nomination was made as after? 
If any doubt existed previously of the disposi- 
tion of the President to injerfere, the publication 
of this letter utterly dispelled it, It means, in 
plain English, I prefer Mr. Van Buren as my 
successor; I recommend a convention to nomin- 
ate him, and regard all who shall oppose the 
nomination as enemies of the country. How m 
colleague and his political friends in Vicsiais will 
reconcile their disobedience to the will of their 
chief, I know not. It is true they seem willing, 
for the most part, to concur in the nomination 0 
Mr. Van Buren; but they could not go all lengths. 
They pai, Pru brought to support for the Presi- 
dency a Missouri restrictionist, a supporter of 
an odious tariff, and of the right of Congress to 
abolish slavery in this District; but they have 
ventured to resist the nomination, for the inferior 
office of Vice President, of one whose tariff and 
internal improvement doctrines surely cannot be 
more difficult to digest. Yes, they not only dared 
to impeach this nomination, before it was made, 
but have resisted it since. I fear, sir, they must 
be regarded by the faithful as deserters from ‘‘ the 
partys" or rather I trust they will; for they 
would deserve honor instead of censure for de- 
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on scans rea a a ca caer eee eens: 
serting a party which has deserted its princi- 
Phen we reflect upon the vast magnitude of 
the powers wielded by the Executive; the in- 
fuence exerted over both Houses of Congress in 
the selection of committees; in the use of the 
yeto; in the nomination of members to office; and 
jn substantially assuming the entire power of 
ap intment; when we see the connection estab- 
Wehed between the moneyed capital of the coun- || 
try and the political power of the Executive, and |, 
the enormous patronage bestowed by the Gov- || 
ernment upon the political press; when we con- || 
sider the host of officers, civil and military, who } 
draw their daily subsistence at the will of the || 
President, and his power to strike off every offi- 
cer from the rolls of the Army or Navy, without 
even the formality of a trial; more especially 
when we behold the manner in which these 

wers are exercised; we have but too much 
cause to entertain apprehensions for the duration 
of our institutions. Lavish expenditures are 
authorized; encroachments excused; abuses jus- 
tified, inquiry even suppressed; and all this by a 

rty calling themselves Democratic Republicans; 
all for the good of the people; in the name of the 
«‘Democracy;’’ yes, sir, of the modern Democ- 
racy, Whom you may behold rolling along the 
broad avenues of this city, in splendid coaches, 
with white liveried servants, throwing their dust 
in the faces of the aristocracy traversing the side- 
walks on foot. Abuses and assumptions of 
power have other objects than the good of the 

ple. Nor are they who practice them enti- 
tled to the name of Republicans; they have but 
assumed the name, the better to assail the prin- 
ciples of Republicans. The wolf, disguisin 
himself in the fleecy coat of the lamb, has gaine 
admittance to the fold, and, assuming the rights 
of a conqueror, claims the spoils of victory. 


DEPOSIT BANKS. 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY A. WISE, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 14 and 19, 1836, 


On the resolution of Mr. Dromeoo e, and his amendment 
proposed thereto. 

On motion of Mr. Dromeooze the following 

resolution, submitted by him yesterday, was taken 
up: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to communicate to this House full information of the mode 
and manner of selecting banks in the several States or 
Territories for the deposit uf the public money of the United 
States; of all contracts, agreements, or stipulations entered 
into with said banks for the safe keeping of said moneys; 
that the Secretary of the Treasury also state what agents 
have been employed, the nature and extent of their agency, 
and the compensation which such agents have received in 
any way from the Government of the United States; and 
that he also state what officers or mem on the part of said 
banks have in any way participated or been instrumental 
in the formation of any such contracts, agreements, or stip- 
ulations concerning the deposit and sate-keeping of suid 
money in said banks. 


The resolution having been read, Mr. Wisk 
rose, and moved to amend it by substituting the 
following in lieu thereof : 


Resolved, That a select committee be appointed, with 
power to send for persons and papers, to inquire into the 
mode or agency of selecting the banks of deposit for the 
public money; the contracts with the Treasury Depart- 
ment by which they are regulated; the manner in which, 
and the persons by whom, such contracts are or have been 
made; into all dence whatsoever touching con- 
tracts for the deposit of the pyblic money ; and into all con- 
canoe = relation, official or unofficial, which eos or has 

» between any person or persons and the Treasury 
Department, or between them and the deposit banks, or any 
individuals or banks, touching the custody and the control 
and deposit of the public money; or between any Depart- 
ment of the Executive and any individual or individuals or 
banks, touching the disbursements of the public money, 
appropriated or una ed by law ; and intothe amount 
of ¢ any or all agents whatsoever, official 
or . couneesad with the said Department, or said 
banks, touching the disbursement, safe-keeping, or deposit 
of the public money ; and that said committee have leave 
to report by bill or otherwise. 


can t shoo ape I rise to offer an amendment 
e resolution colleague, and I will en- 
deavor to taaebraheeoe sunbed didieenes be- 
tween it and the resolution for which it is offered 
as a substitute. 

The most striking difference is, that the reso- 
No. 42 
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lution weer popes to direct an inquiry of the | an inquiry already answered by this authorized 
Secretary of the Treasury; and my amendment | editorial? Is the object of my honorable col- 
proposes to appoint a select committee, with full || league to give the pilferers of the public purse 
powers to investigate, by the oaths of witnesses, || more time to pick and steal? The answer which 
the whole subject of keeping and disbursing the || the Secretary says ‘* by authority”’ he will give, 
public money. || is exactly the answer lL expected he would give. 

The only objection which I can anticipate to || And it is to test the truth or falsehood of that 
this amendment, in respect to this difference be- || very answer that I demand a committee, with 
tween it and the resolution, is, that it is contrary | power to send for persons and papers. here 
to parliamentary usage to institute a committee | charge that answer of 1833-34, as now adopted 
of investigation before an inquiry has been ad- | by the present Secretary of the Treasury, to be, 
dressed, in comity, to the Department, and until at this time, false and deceptive; if it speaks 
such inquiry has been answered in an unsatisfac- | truly, as far as it speaks at all, I believe it can be 
tory manner. Permit me to say, sir, that this || proved to be false in suppressing the truth, or in 
rule of parliamentary usage has been already com- || not telling the whole truth. I ask for the power 
plied with, and in such a manner, by the Secre- || to procure this proof; and am I to be told that I 
tary of the Treasury, as forbids a moment’s delay || must again inquire of the culprit whom I charge 
of investigation, or the least indulgence of comity. || with having already nomena falsely ? 

Tt will & remembered, sir, that, during the last || But, sir, let us suppose that usage will not be 
Congress, the Senate of the United States ad- |! complied with by adopting the amendment which 
dressed an inquiry similar to that of my colleague, || I propose as a substitute for the resolution of my 
but in fact more full and more searching than his, || honorable colleague. Still the objections to the 
and that inquiry, in 1833-34, was answered. The || adoption of that resolution are insuperable, and 
answer then given I considered, and still think, || the reasons for departing from usage in this case 
was unsatisfactory and false. If it was not the || are conclusive. Admit that Mr. Secretary has 
‘* expressio falsi,’’ 1t was the ‘* swppressio veri.’’ In || given no answer, and that this House should not 
consequence of my conviction and impression as | compromit its dignity by noticing editorials in 
to the character of that answer, and prompted by || the Globe as official communications, it is suf- 
information which I had obtained since the com- || ficient objection to my mind to a mere inqui 
mencement of the present session, as to the rela- || that Mr. Secretary himself has ‘‘ by authority” 
tions of ** a certain Reuben M. Whitney’’ to the || invited, suggested, or even dared to intimate the 
Treasury Department and the deposit banks, I || course of an inquiry, when the question of exam- 
offered the proposed amendment as a distinct and || ination by the oaths of witnesses was pending. 
independent proposition to investigate those rela- || It seems to me that by that “ authorized”? edi- 
tions “touching the deposit, safe-keeping, and || torial in the Globe, Mr. Secretary did not so 
disbursement of the public money.’’ Thrice and | insolently and impudently mean to say “ so far 
again did I offer this resolution, and I hope it will || will I answer and no further,’’ as he meant cun- 
not soon be forgotten by the American people, as || ningly to give the cue to ‘‘ the party,’’ or crouch- 
often was it rejected by ‘‘ the party.” || ingly and craven-like, to beg his friends to screen 

The representatives of the people having again | him from the scrutiny of a committee. The one 
and again refused to grant the power of investi- || interpretation or the other must prevail to convict 
gation, with a eos of the friends of the Sec- 1 him of insolent dictation, orof guilty oe Sir, 
retary in the House, the inference was becoming | I am bound to believe that my honorable colleague 
too strong that an investigation was dreaded. || did not take the hint from the Globe to offer his res+ 
Accordingly, sir, in the Globe of the 9th instant || olution, but I must say it comes at an ill-omened 
we see Mr. Secretary Woodbury giving the cue || time for the reputation of the Secretary, and he 
to ‘*the faithful;’’ and for the first time in the || ought scarcely to expect us to yield that to dicta- 
history of our Government does the head of a || tion which is due only to courtesy, or to yield 
Department stoop from his high elevation to the || that to charity and mercy which is due to truth 
editorials of the “‘ official organ,’’ to answer ‘‘ by || and the country. Why, sir, did not the House 
authority’? an inquiry wMich had not been made, || permit me to introduce my resolution, so that the 
and to suggest to his friends his preference for a || main question might have been put upon its adop- 
simple inquiry, when an investigation was asked, || tion before my colleague offered his, to which 
if not to dictate to Congress the mode of its pro- || mine is an amendment, which may now be cut 
ceeding ip guarding the public money under his || off by the previous question whenever the friends 
control! In the editorial to which I allude, and || of Mr. Secretary choose? Why is the course 
which I beg leave to read, my colleague and the || which Mr. Secretary prescribes given precedence 
House will find every inquiry embraced by his || to that which a Representative of the people de- 
resolution anticipated and answered: mands, to investigate Mr. Secretary’s own con- 

“ Mr. Wise.—This individual, in a resolution which he || duct in keeping and controlling the money of the 
beeen ee nies One eect aimee eee || people? om mare, any thet say boners ab 
is be . : ; , ; Sree 

. ov OF the Treasuts Was dalled & for || @ague did not offer his resolution mquir 
dois ot contents ‘wade e the beparenent with the || merely because Mr. Secretary has requested , 
deposit hanks, correspondence with them, and even the || but I shall assuredly vote against the adoption of 

| his resolution, for the very reason that Mr. Sec- 











amount of stock that officer nee in one of moe i also, | 
whether an agent was employed to superinten e deposit : : . ° 

banks; if so, by what authority he was employed, and how || retary himself asks that Si inquiry of himself 
much he was paid, and out of what fund, &e. To all these || Only shall be instituted. r, put here to guard 
inquiries prompt answers were given, and to the latter, that || the Treasury, am I discharging my duty to my 


no agent had been employed by the Department. We haye || constituents when F permit those who have the 
reason to believe that any information which Mr. 


‘ , ; keys of the coffers to ibe the mode of prov- 
ise may wish, concerning the deposit bunks, in posses- Keys of a 
sion of the Treasury Department, he can readily obtain, by || INE their honesty? Dut here to judge of the con- 
applying for it, without the aid of a formal resolution ; and 1] duct of executive officers, and to mvestigate that 
. vane “one cupertnenh the deposit mene || conduct strictly, am I to be content with the mere 

eing employed or paid by the Department, we are author- || ¢, ; ss ‘ ot ae 
ined’ to ae the sls answer would be given to such an || ‘* se dixit”’ of the officer himself as to me 
inquiry as that made to the Senate in 1834. fulness and purity? Is it to be expected that 

“The insinuation made by Mr. Wise, that some person, || will trust to the mere word of an officer, not an 
te an ee of the nea ie Pret) me Treasury ’ 00 i oath at all, who asks me to take that word alone 

eposit banks, is employed in i . ; : ‘ 
érin taking doeabity fron: them, is without the least shadow || When I ‘aalt eat him to be put y 8 his oath, and 
of foundation. Ali these arrangements, we are authorized || wish to | other witnesses? s not the request 
. > between Se officers of | by him, to ask him simply whether he be 

e partment and the banks only. : 

* So far % the resolution of Mr. Wise refers to a ‘ cer- and re to try him aioe enough baad 
tain Reuben M. Whitney,’ and his agencies for the deposit || SUSpicion at once and h ty’ be 
banks, and the compensation which he receives from any || require a trial upon oath? Sir, this-intimation 
of them, he (Mr. W.) has already, over his own signature, || of Mr. Secretary, more than any other cause, 
given to the public the nature of the same; and, sheng has made me eager for an in . for the 
these may be considered matters Lapse = Ke wan | sake of the country, and should make his friend 

| ati! more for the sake of his: own reputa- 
ition. It will no doubt be much more 


vate nature, yet we believe that 
| to Mr. Secretary to answer an inquiry, 
this office 





tke 
both 


esitate to answer any question relating to thent which 
may serve to gratify the curiosity of Mr. Wise.” | 
Thus, sir, adopting the answer of Mr. Taney || r 8 ; ; 
in 1833-34, and having already said, before in- || to him sitting in the big chair o y which 
quiry, ‘‘ thus far will I answer and no farther,” || he may-answer fully or not as he | , than 
why should we delay investigation ‘by instituting || to respond on oath'to interrogatories addressed 
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to his conscience, not to hie good pleasure; and | Powcr and its party affected, as in this instance, 
inasmuch as he has presumed to ask for the one to treat the complaints, suspicions, and charges 
course to avoid the other, I am for bringing his || as a false clamor of opposition. 
dignity down to the lowly level of an honest man. || inquiry was made, and the invariable response 
I am confident that the chance is much better of || from the guardian watchman was, “‘ all’s well !”’ 
getting the truth from the witness-stand than from || and all were bound to believe it. Defiance even 
the Treasury Department. But, will gentlemen || was hurled at the effrontery of bare suspicion, 
say, if Mr. Secretary has answered falsely, will || and loudly was innocence and a pretended, 
you ot allow him to answer over again? even after investigation began to probe the ulcers 
| 





Sir, this brings me to a still more valid objec- || of corruption. The Senate’s committee were not 
tion to the resolution of my colleague. If there || believed, and it was a duty of party allegiance to 
be anything false or foul in the relations of || cry out, ‘false accusation!’’ At last the com- 
Mr. Secretary with R. M. Whitney, is it to be || mittee of the House was appointed, consisting of 
expected that he will himself expose it? Does || a ey of ** the party’’ itself; and, after long 
not every lawyer know that felons at the bar of || and laborious examination, it came out slowly, 
justice will, nine hundred and ninety-nine times || and not until a particular juncture, when certain 
m a thousand, plead ** not guilty ?’’ Wasitever || of the ‘knowing ones’’ began to love Mr. Barry’s 
heard of that the mere response of the suspected || — better than his peace or his party, that there 
or accused should be taken as evidence of inno- || had been embezzlement, fraud and corruption 
cence, or evidence in any sense? And if, sir, the || enough to render the Department insolvent, and 
resolution of my colleague prevails, I fear such || to bring the name of an honest and honorable 
will be its tendency and effect. Gentlemen tell || man (Mr. Barry) almost to infamy and contempt. 
me, ‘‘ Let us have the answer of the Secretary || The truth was exposed at last, but too late to save 
first, and then, if it be not satisfactory, we will || the money. The rogues had deceived Mr. Barry, 
grant you a committee !’’ And is this to be the || pocketed the money, andémost graciously resigned 
door of escape from investigation? Do gentlemen || office to escape conviction, and to enjoy their ease 
expect to deceive or cajole me with fair words of || and their gains! Is this scene to be acted over 
promise like this? Ay, sir, a committee will be || again? No, sir, not with my consent. I am for 
granted if the answer be not satisfactory! Satis- || pouncing upon them now in the act of pilfering 
factory to whom? To me or to the ‘faithful?’ || and plundering the Treasury, and detecting the 
Dol not know, sir, now beforehand, that a white- || thief in the ‘*mainour.’’ What care they for rep- 
washing answer will be returned, glossing over || utation, when they have once got the plunder? 
all fraud and peculation, concealing the agents at || The people’s money will make them many friends. 
least of speculation on the public ee || And we are to be pausing here upon a point of 
all fair and comely and satisfactory to the blin | etiquette with one of the suspected, who will be 











devotees of ‘‘the party?’’ Have I not, from || glad, perhaps, of the opportunity to quiet our 
what I have already seen here, the best reasons || fears yet awhile longer, whilst the plunderers are 
to fear that ‘‘ the party’’ will refuse a committee || at their work, and the thieves are * taking and 
after such an answer, because to allow investiga- || carrying away !”’ 

tion will be to impugn the answer of Mr. Secre- I am, therefore, for abolishing so costly and 
tary? And, sir, will not Mr. Secretary’s self- || corrupting a usage, admitting it toexist, and not 
acquittal be held up as evidence not only of his || to have been complied with in this case by an 
own innocence of any the least improper con- || answer already made in advance. What were 
nection with R, M. Whitney, or of any other || the moneys of the Post Office Department com- 
malfeasance touching his office, butof Whitney’s || pared with the entire revenue of this country, 
purity, and of the wickedness, too, of those who || with a surplus in its Treasury of more than forty 
suspect or accuse these par nobile fratrum? Sir, || millions? A drop in the bucket—a rivulet to the 
let this resolution be adopted; let the Secretary || ocean. I am for going into the investigation, 
of the Treasury have leave to answer, not on || then, immediately, probing this matter to the core, 
oath or cross-examination, in vindication of || and saving the patie noney while it is still in 
himself, and not only will he be made innocent, || my reach, if it isso, anf saving the public morals 
Whitney not proved guilty, the deposits left the 
easy prey of corruption, but you and I, and ever 
man who has dared to intimate a suspicion, will 
be held up to odium and abuse! I, therefore, 
now say, once for all, that Iam no accuser. I 
have net the evidence upon which to found an 
accusation. But I know and believe enough to 
make all desire an investigation. I am not, sir, 
to be caught in any Ninian Edwards prosecu- 
tion; but, be it remembered, if there be no in- 
vestigation, it will not be my fault; and if guilt 
somewhere be not proved, it will be for the want 
of power to call upon witnesses to testify. Will 
my colleague lend himself to this easy mode of 
escape to the suspected? Will he assist in set- 
ting this dangerous trap for the innocent? I am 
sure, sir, that no stern republican will fail to do 
everything in his power to protect the public 
purse, and no Virginian will aid the agents of 
corruption to shift their odium upon those who 
woul om theirguilt. He who willknowingly 
and willfully assist in screening corruption is 
himself corrupt; and I now say in advance, that 
if the course which I fear be pursued, it will be 
proof conclusive that there is the foulest corrup- 
tion in the Government—not a mere corruption 
of ambition for office or station, but base mer- 
cenary corruption of avarice for gold; and he will 
be blind who cannot see who are its agents. 

But, sir, if usage heretofore has been with my 
colleague, and against the course I propose, yet 
I think the last chapter of our experience in rela- 
tion to inquiring into the abuses and corruption 
of the Departments should teach us to abolish a 
usage which has worked so much detriment to 
the public. I beg gentlemen not to forget so soon 
the history of the investigation of the Post Office 
Depariment. Loud complaints were heard of 
malfeasance and corruption there. Suspicions 
were entertained and expressed, proofs known to 
be in existence, and charges were openly made. 


before they become stale. Such are the first ob- 
jections to the dilatory, ruinous, and whitewash- 
aro roposed by my colleague. 

ut, sir, I have said that the Secretary has given 
an answer already ‘‘ by authority”’ in the Globe, 
and, I repeat it, that answer is false. If sucha 
committee as I propose is granted, I will prove 
that answer to be a willful suppression of the 
truth. I hold Mr. Secretary responsible for the 
whole editorial in the Globe; and what does it 
say? ‘* Noagent had been employed by the De- 
partment.’’ And further the respondentanswered 
not, though he knew that an agent had been, and 
was then, and knows that he is now, employed 
by the deposit banks, by virtue of contracts with 
the Department, and, in some instances, upon its 
recommendation! Mr. Secretary also very offi- 
ciously gives me *‘ reason to believe’’ that ** any 
information 1 (Mr. Wise) may wish concerning 
the deposit banks, in possession of the Treasury 


it, without the aid of a formal resolution. his 
is most gracious and obliging! I wish to know 
something about Reuben M. Whitney, and Mr. 
Secretary kindly offers to inform me about the 
deposit banks. I wish to be informed of the un- 
recorded transactions between him and Whitney 
& Co., and he pertly offers to give me any in- 
formation, ‘‘in possession of the Treasury De- 
partment,’’ as to banks, not Whitneys! I wish 
to examine him upon oath, under the authority 
and sanction of this House, and he gives us 
‘* reason to believe’’ that he will tell us anythin 
but the very thing we wish to know, “by [my 
applying for it without the aid of a formal reso- 
lution |’ 
And, sir, has it come to this, that subjects of 
such immense magnitude, involving the whole 
noe peenanar inane and noua’ of aoe 
try, the integrity reasury officers, e 
corruption of Treasury agents, the safety of the 
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Inquiry after sentatives of the people in this way 
Secretary thus taunt a Representative with his 
inability to detect abuses, and his own power to 
stifle investigation? Am I, are we, individual} 
to bow before him for secret information touch- 
ing the most vital public trusts, which he should 
be impeached for concealing, if he has concealed 
it from us as a House of Congress? Are the 
public functionaries, and especially he who holds 
the purse strings, to be held responsible only so 
far as they may choose? Shall Mr. Secretar 
keep a part on the record and a part in his own 
bosom, and deal out the evidence as he pleases 
to individuals who are curious, and not be forced 
to testify on oath as to the whole truth before 
the people’s Representatives? Sir, I would spurn 
the act of applying to him for information, who 
has already told me he will not answer truly. | 
will not condescend to ask him on his own terms 
when I am convinced that they are in fraud of 


Department, I can readily obtain by ori 











{April 14, 


ee, 
Ho. or Reps, 








pane moneys, and the preservation of the pub. 
1 


c morals, shall be inquired into by the Repre. 
? Shall Mr. 


my country, and when I have proposed terms of 


my own which he will not and, I believe, dare 
not accept. 


wt. I will nog inquire as Mr. Wise, for 
mere curiosity, when I feel bound to investigate, 


from a sense of duty, as a member of Congress, 


I will not apply to a man for evidence against 
himself, when I believe that I have no need of 
his confessions to convict him of falsehood, if 
not of corruption. And if this is to be the me- 


dium of light and knowledge to the people of 
their public men and their measures, darkness 
will indeed so cover the land, that power may 
without fear conceal the abuses which itcommits * 


with impunity. 
He has also informed us that ‘* the insinuation 


that some person, as an agent of the Secretary or 
of the deposit banks, is employed in deciding on 


their selection, or in taking security from them, 


is without the least shadow of foundation.’’ Now, 
sir, this, too, is a perfect special plea. 
the first time, does the ‘* authorized”? editorial 
speak in the disjunctive or alternative of an agent 
of the Department or of the banks, but as to an 
agent for what? For “ deciding on their selec- 
tion, or in taking security from them.”’ * All these 
arrangements,’ 
tween the public authorized officers of the Treas- 
ury Department and the banks only.”’ But are 
‘*these arrangements” all? The 
doubt, decides upon selection, takes security, and 
the two contracting parties, the banks and the 


Here, for 


says the answer, *‘ are made be- 


ecretary, no 


Department, contract; but who is the ‘* internun- 


cio?’? Who secretly corresponds? Who reports 


upon the safety or solvency of the banks selected, 
or to be selected? Who reports officially or un- 
officially, I care not which, upon the policy of 
selecting or continuing this or that bank of de- 
posit, with a view to political party effect ? Who 
is paid tribute for these offices? By whom? How 
much? Has any one, by this position, the whole 
money-power of the Treasury, and the unlimited 
power of the credit of thirty-five banks? How is 
that power used orabused? Who is responsible? 
Who has the profits? Who suffers? Sir, we are 
told that all these-*‘ matters’’ are * purely and 
altogether of a private nature,’’ and perhaps Mr. 
Whitney will condescend * to gratify the curios- 
ity of Mr. Wise!’ Sir, is not this bold effrontery, 
this hardihood of corruption, worse than the loss 
even of the public meer! Shall we permit cor- 
ruption to grow so bold as to beard us in our 
seats, and so strong as to plunder in open day? 
Is the rogue, with the purse in his hand, thus to 
taunt us by shaking it in our faces? 2 

Have gentlemen so soon forgotten the doctrines 
and practices of the ** party” in relation to the 
‘‘ fair business transactions’’ of the Bank of the 
United States? Do they not remember how far 
the committee of Congress, in 1832, went into 
the investigation of the private transactions of 
Thomas Biddle & Co, and of Noah & Webb, 
with the Bank of the United States? And are 
not the gentlemen of the committee of the last 
Congress, who proposed to much further 
against that fated and doomed institution, not 
now here present? and will they change their tone 
of investigation upon a change of the deposits’ 
and will they not assist me in ferreting out the 

rivate transactions of R. M. Whitney with the 
Department and the pet banks? 
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But, sir, I do not ask an investigation of private 
and individual concerns and transactions. These 
banks may pay their own agents touching their 
own affairs, what they please; I wish only to 
know whether they pay an agent properly ours, 
for his services and negotiations touching the 
deposit, use, and control of the public money? 

hat right has any man, Department, or banks, 
to make their business, touching the public, 
secret? Surely an investigation to ascértain the 
real agents of the Treasury, and the unknown 
keepers, and disposers, and beneficiaries of the 
Government funds, is not an inquisition. The || 
fact of R. M. Whitney having the use and con- || 
trol of the public money, if such be the fact, || 
which I wish to know, makes his agency a public 
employment, no matter oy whom, really or os- 
net , paid; and I wish further to know its 
uses and abuses. If it be corrupt, I wish to trace 
its relations to Mr. Secretary; and if he be cor- 
rupt, I shali demand his impeachment. I ask 
again, then, shall the secrecy and privacy of this 

gency screen it from investigation? Shall those 
who are secretly concerned be allowed to tell only 
what they choose? 

Sir, the Constitution solemnly points out the 
manner in which officers shall be eee 
There are constantly many ways and devices 

racticed whereby to create and pay officers un- 
der the evasive name of ‘‘agents,’’ without the 
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acter of the agency emplo 





knowledge of the Senate, who constitutionally 
confirm nominations which should be made, or 
of the House of Representatives, who should no 
longer aid the abuse by passing so many items for 
contingent ef riation, now become the sub- 
stitute for the fund ofsecret-service money. This 
doctrine, by-the-by, of employing and paying 
agents, not named to the Senate, nor known to 
the appropriation bills, is working immense mis- 
chief in the Government; and I was sorry to see 
its principles and practices supported and justified 
the other day by a Virginian—my colleague, [Mr. 
Mason. ] tack now if Mr. Secretary shall, un- 
der its authority, clothe R. M. Whitney with all 
the attributes of an officer, and with more power 
by favor than he could possibly obtain for him b 
law, and then escape accountability for his mal- 
feasance because he is not an officer under his 
control? By the same cunning invention, in fraud 
of the law and the Constitution, may not agents 
of every description be foisted into every De- 
rtment? And, ifin without being known to the 
aw, and officers in fact without responsibility as 
such, will.not their chances of pillage be multi- 
plied beyond calculation, and the means of de- 
tecting them be impossible? Shall official corrup- 
tion be cloaked under the mantle of inviolable 
privacy? Is the corruption the less dishonest or 
the less to be sought after, because it exists in 
secret, and is the more difficult to be found out? 
Shall we knowingly permit the very plan invented 
to deceive us to succeed? Do sacidlaioei expect 
deeds of darkness to be done in the day? ill 
they not investigate until crime is already public? 
Can there be no corruption which is not official ? 
Is Whitney purposely not made an officer or agent 
of the Government in order to avoid all manner 
of responsibility as a private agent of the banks? 
Are public officers to os converted thus into pri- 
vate individuals and official responsibilit 








into 


truth? Bya patent slime of corruption shall these 
eels of filthy 259 be made to elude the grasp of 
investigation? Never! with my consent. 
But, sir, the difference between an inquiry and | 
a trial is not the only, though the chief d 
between this resolution and the amendment pro- 
sed. If the resolution of my honorable col- 
eague be critically examined, it will be found 
that it could not be more artfully drawn than it 
18 to correspond exactly with what we may now 
certainly, ‘* by authority,’’ anticipate will be the 
answer to it by Mr. Secretary. It does not in- 
quire even as far as justice to truth and the coun- 
ni, demands. It avks ~z such questions as 
r. Secretary has said beforehand he will an- 





Swer, and none whatever that he has evidently 
shown a disposition to evade. 

To understand the extent of the difference be- 
tween the resolution and amendment, we must 
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understand, or keep in mind, the nature and char- | by what means they are guarded? Sir, we are 


and paid by the banks to be inquired into or in- 
vestigated. An agent, sir, is not required so 
much by the Government to select these deposit 
banks, and make contracts with them, as 
required for the purpose of obtaining information 


decide upon their selection, and upon the forma- 
tion of contracts with them. The agent does not 
select, he does not contract with them; but he 
furnishes the information upon which selection 
and contracts by Mr. Secretary and the banks 
are based. I therefore go, first, beyond the mere 
‘*mode and manner’’ of selecting and forming 
contracts with the banks, and propose to investi- 


the public deposits. 
hat may we suppose to be the character of a 
correspondence between Mr. Agent Whitney and 





ed by the Department || already told that no agent is employed or paid b 

the Department. But it is notorious there is suc 

an agent to supervise and report upon the condi- 
tion of these banks. By whom is he employed and 
e is || paid? Is it possible that he is paid by the banks 
l || themselves, which are to be watched and 
concerning them, upon which Mr. Secretary may || I demand to know if this be the fact. 


arded? 
If so, itis 


|| ground alone for investigation, for it carries fraud 


| and corruption on the face of it. 
| robbery of the Government. Sir, we are told that 


It is flagrant 


|| Argus of old had a hundred eyes, employed and 


| paid by the jealousy itself of Juno, to guard Io, 


|| the mistress of Jupiter—a hundred eyes to watch 


| a single heifer, and they were all soothed to sleep 


| by the harp of Mercury. Now, sir, our Argus 
gate the character of all correspondence touching || of the Treasury has but two eyes to watch thirty- 


| 


} 
| 
j 


| five banks, by whom he is employed and paid to 
guard themselves! Sir, do you suppose that 
either of those two eyes is for the Treasury, or 


Mr. Secretary of the Treasury, in relation to a || that one is not for himself first, and the other for 
bank which is proposed to be selected and con- || the thirty-five banks next, as surely that the dog 


tracted with by the latter? If any such regular 


in such a correspondence to be dreaded. I be- 


lieve, sir, that there it can be found that political || 


considerations weighed heavier than all fiscal rea- 
sons for selecting and contracting with certain 


| 


| correspondence exists, will gentlemen not inquire | 
into it? I believe, sir, that much would be found || 


local banks. I do not charge the fact to be so. | 


I charge nothing: I only wish to investigate 
whether the fact be so or not. I do not expect, 
sir, that investigation will find the fact to be so 
affirmatively. T presume that, if Whitney ever 
has posninnssided: 

ations, it has been done negatively. He might, 


{ 


a bank from political consider- | 


in a letter to Mr. Secretary, very properly say, | 


for instance, that in this or that State or city there 
are several banking institutions, all equally sound 
and safe as to credit and funds, but that this or 
that bank will use the public money for political 
purposes, because its controlling officers and its 
stockholders are warm partisans of a particular 
party. and therefore it would be improper to se- 
ect it as a bank of deposits; and he might recom- 
mend another bank, the officers of which might, 


in like manner, oe to another party, but who | 
l 


would not use the public money for political pur- 
poses. Poor human nature is weak! ow, 
which, sir, with Reuben Whitney, do you sup- 
— a Whig or a Tory bank, would be most 
ikely not to use the public money for political 


purposes? A correspondence of this negative | 


character has actually come to light, and the rogue 
has actually given it this turn. Again, sir, may 
not the hint sometimes be gjven thata bank wey, 
be bought to buy up for ** the party,’’ which will 


buy up against “‘ the party”’ if it be not bought? | 


May not considerations of speculations in trade, 


| too, be found hidden in letters touching the public 


deposits? What, ina word, sir, may not be found 
in the inner recesses of a Department with so 
much money held at will, and without check or 
watch? I wish to know all, and the people 
have a right to know everything touching their 
Treasury. 

But, sir, the most important function of this 
agent is not only to obtain information, but to 
supervise and examine, and report upon the con- 
dition, the solvency, or insolvency of these banks, 


ment of the United States; but if he is the exam- 
ining, the visiting, the reporting, or whatever 


will lick the hand that feeds him? 
suppose that Reuben M. Whitney, thus employed 
and paid, will serve—-God or Mammon? 





| 


|| Heretofore, superintendents of public works have 





hom do you 


But, sir, the amendment goes beyond the reso- 


lution still further in proposing to investigate the 
manner in which the public moneys, appropri- 
ted or unappropriated by law, have been dis- 
bursed or used, as well as deposited, by the Ex- 
ecutive Departments and their agents, 
be distinctly understood by the House as making 


Let me 


no charge whatever in advance by the supposed 
statement which I will give in illustration of the 
object of this branch of the investigation. The 


| last Congress made a very larze appropriation to 
> y o pp p 


a certain public work, which, with an unexpended 
balance of appropriation before made, amounted 
to little less than six hundred thousand dollars. 


been employed, whose business, I believe, it was 
to supervise the contractors, and to disburse their 
pay in the usual form of checks upon some con- 
venient bank or banks of deposit; but suppose 
that, in the late instance of disbursing the appro- 
priations for the work alluded to, this mode was 
somewhat changed, and the whole amount of 
nearly six hundred thousand dollars was placed 
in the hands of a single agent, in the form of a 
draft upon a deposit bank at Pittsburg; suppose 
this agent kept this draft ten months in his hands, 
until, by the assistance of *‘ accommodations”’ 
and upon the credit of the draft, he could purchase 
up the notes of the Pittsburg bank upon which 
it was drawn at a discount of from three to five 
per cent. in the eastern cities, and that this agent 
thus realized some fifteen or twenty-five thousand 
dollars by the speculation on the public money. 
I ask gentlemen whether facts like these should 
not be brought to light, if they exist, and whether 
a mere inquiry addvenied to Mr. Secretary of 
either of the Departments would be likely to de- 
velop the truth? Will this House aid these cor- 
rupt speculations upon the public moneys by 
re — to investigate the truth of facts like 
these, believed to exist, and capable of being 
proved? 

There is not time, we are told, at this advanced 


|| period of the session, to finish this investigation. 

|| Are we not sent here to do the work set before 

private trust? Privacy, sir, secrecy! is all they || and to guard the safety of the public money. He | 

ask to perpetrate their deeds of darkness; and || may not select, he may not contract with these 

shall we not hold Pp to their deeds the light of || banks, and he may not be paid by the Govern- | 
i 


us? Come we here only to pass appropriation 
bills to pay these plunderers their salaries by law, 
in addition to what they get without law, and 
then go home? Shall we leave our posts without 
detecting the Treasury thieves, and without find- 


other agent you may call him, who is, in a word, || ing out their secret means of getting into the 


the eye of the Treasury Department over the 


strong-box? Shall the public money be left open 


fety of the public money, and consequently || to plunder, and shall we throw no protection 


over the solvency of these banks, his trust is still || around public virtue? Sir, I consider this the 
more important and responsible. I, therefore, 


sir, am for investigating whether the Department || do—vita 


has such an agent; for finding out *‘ ali connec- 
tion or relation, official or unofficial, which exists, 
or has existed, between any person or persons 
and the Treasury Department, or between them 


and the deposit banks, or any individuals or | 
the custody, and the control, | 
and deposit of the public money.”” Nothing of | 


banks, touchin 


this inquiry is embraced by the resolution of m 
colleague. 


Will not gentlemen go beyond his 


inquiry into this important field of investigation ? 
Ought we not to see that our moneys are safe, and 


most important subject with which we have to 

ity more important than all the presiden- 
tial questions since the formation of the Govern- 
ment; and I, for one, am willing to sit here until 
December, if I cannot sooner satisfy myself that 
the money of the Treasury is safe, and, what is 
more important, that the morals of public officers 
are as pure as human weakness will admit. It 
is a great mistake, sir, on the part of those who 
are interested to drive us from our posts as soon 
as possible, to sup that the people are not 
anxious for us to do our duty, and that they are 
not willing we should take abyndant time to do 
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that duty thoroughly and faithfully. — 

day gentlemen suspend the rules, or give univer- 
sal consent, for the purpose of offering resolu- 
tions to inquire into the expediency of establish- 
ing a mail route, of granting a pension, of paying 
a private claim, or for any purpose, however 


trivial or unimportant, so it does not touch the 
| 


subject of abuses; and yet they plead that they 


have not time to investigate the great and para- |! to discriminate between them? 


Day after | 
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sums,’’ without bonus or ying interest, and 
without performing many dates which were re- 
ore of the United States Bank. Who gave 
r. Secretary authority to give the use of such 
unusually large sums to one bank, and not to 
another? Does not the use of these unusually 
large sums give the deposit banks immense powers 
over the other local banks? Who gave him power 
oe above all, 


mount subject of protecting your whole revenue | who intrusted him with the enormous prerogative 


from pillage, and your highest public offices from | 
= 
the most dangerous abuses. 


of requiring any set of local banks to * make 
further temporary sacrifices to obtain and circu- 


Having shown the great difference, both in || late gold,’’ or for any object or purpose whatever ? 


my colleague and the amendment which-I pro- | 


inquire what now is the condition of your public || 
moneys? They were once safe in the Bank of 
the United States. That institution was clam- 
ored down by “the party,’’ under the weight of 
charges of corruptly using its funds for political 
purposes, and of being a dangerous commercial 
monopoly. The deposits were removed by an 
extraordinary exercise of Executive power, and 
the public moneys were taken into the custody 
and control of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
without regulation by law. The President of 
the United States has admitted that its custody | 
and control belongs to Congress, but the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury must remain stakeholder 
for the Government until Congress directs by || 
law by whom and in what manner the public 
money shail be kept. And in this character of 
mere stakeholder, until Congress passes an act, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, on his own re- 
sponsibility, has proceeded, and without resort 
to Congress, even whilst in session, to form ex- 
tensive contracts with numerous local banks for 
the deposit, safe-keeping, and transfer of the 
public money, and has assumed to himself nolelx 
the power of controlling these banks, and, throu 
them, the entire currency of the country! As 
evidence of these cost refer to a circular of 
Mr. Secretary Woodbury, dated the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, 1836, in which he ‘* requests that after the 
4th of July next, the deposit banks will not issue 
notes of a less denomination than five dollars, 
and that, after the 3d of March, 1837, they will 
issue none of a less denomination than ten dol- 
lars.”” With what parade of dates does this 
potentate of the currency issue his ‘‘ sic volo’’ in 
the form of a request. Dated on Washington’s 
birth-day ! To commence operation on five dollar 
notes on the day of the declaration of independ- 
ence! And to annihilate all notes under ten 
dollars on the day when the presidential term of 
General Jackson expires! The object is to intro- 
duce the * golden age,’’ and the reason given 
is that the ** gold coined at the Mint will supply 
the place of small notes!’’ Sir, I put it to you, 
would not this be the very farce of humbuggery, 
if it was not acted by a Secretary of the ‘lreas- 
ury who is thus attempting to cloak the most 
dangerous assumption of power, in perfect dero- 
gation of the power of Congress, by imposing 
upon the confidence of the people in a popular 
name? The Secretary proceeds: 

** And it is deemed reasonable that while the deposit 
banks bave the use, without interest, of unusually large 
sums of public money, they should make some further 
temporary sacrifices to obtain and circulate gold,” &c. 

Sir, here is an admission by the Secretary him- 
self that these banks have ‘the use, without 
interest, of unusually large sums of the public 
money!’* What right has he, a mere stake- 
holder—a mere guard—a mere servant, who 
should not dare to act until ordered by law—to 
give the use of a single dollar to a single bank, 
much more “ the use of unusually large sums, 
without interest ?”’ 

When Congress, sir, exercised the power of 
granting a charter, or, in other words, of making 
a contract with the Bank of the United States, 


’ 








character and extent, between the resolution of | 


Sir, the answer is in what follows of the circular: | 


} : ‘« From the liberal spirit evinced by these deposit banks, | 
pose, here 1 might conclude; but, sir, I must |! in a late correspondence with them on this subject, it is | 


expected they will comply with all requests made by the 
Department, with a view of improving the currency, nor 
will it, I trust, be considered unjust or impolitic, while the 
deposit banks shall continue to enjoy great privileges from 
the Treasury, to regard a neglect or refusal of any of them 
to comply with these requests as sufficient cause for dis- 
continuing the employment of such banks as a fiscal agent.’’ 


Here we see that the Secretary holds a most 
important correspondence with these banks upon 
a subject which he has no authority to touch, and 
to which no official duty of his properly relates. 
He expects these banks to comply with all re- 


| es made by the Department; and why? 


ecause he has assumed the power of making 


| contracts with them which he can annul at his 


will, by ‘* discontinuing the employment of such 
banks as neglect or refuse to comply with these 
requests.’” He expressly assumes to improve 
the currency by means of this power to employ 
or discontinue these banks as fiscal agents and 
directly admits that they ‘‘ enjoy great privileges 
from the Treasury !”’ 

Thus, without law or authority, or necessit 
in the case, has Mr. Secretary used the public 
moneys which he was bound to keep only, in 
acquiring and exercising powers which belong 
only to Congress; the powers of controlling the 
circulating medium and of regulating the cur- 
rency—powers which belong only to State Legis- 
latures; the power of restricting the issues of local 
banks, and of requiring sacrifices from them to 
bring gold into circulation; and powers which 
belong to no legislature or tribunal or person in 
the country—the power of granting to particular 
local banks “ great privileges from the Treas- 
ury’’ ‘in the use, without interest, of unusuall 
large ‘sums of the public money!’’ Now, sir, 
ask if relations like these existing between Mr. 
Secretary, who has thus acquired these vast 
powers, undelegated and unauthorized, and the 
deposit banks, thus enjoying great privileges from 
the Treasury ,created¥olely by the publicmoneys, 
should not be investigated mpeg and thor- 
oughly. Mr. Secretary speaks of ‘* restrictions 
on agents and officers of the Treasury.’? Who 
are these agents? Agents for what purposes? 
By whom employed, and by whom paid? This 
we are told shall not be investigated by us, for 
the very reason that Mr. Secretary is a mere 
stakeholder, and he is cule responsible to us for 
the safe-keeping of the public money, and for its 
forthcoming when called for by law, until Con- 
res passes a bill for the regulation of the public 

eposits. Consequently, sir, I find in the con- 
tract with the Metropolis Bank, which alone I 
have had an SPpOEtBOAY of examining, that it 
stipulates that the Secretary of the Treasury only 
shall examine its books and general condition. 
He may examine and report to us, but we are 
thus debarred, it is contended, from examining 
for ourselves into the condition of any other 
banks than those of the District. The Secretary 
is responsible to the nation, and the banks are 
rae to him! 
ow, sir, lam not for permitting Mr. Secretary 
| to avail himself of a double aspect, in one point 
| of view to avoid responsibility on the part of his 
fiscal agents to Congress—to assume the mere 





every consideration on both parts was openly ex- || character of a stakeholder; and in another point 


pressed by law; and that much-abused institution 
was obliged to pay a bonus of $1,500,000, and | 
to perform numerous and onerous duties, without | 
charge or demand of interest on its part, for the 
Government, in consideration of being made the 
depository of the public money; but now the de- 
posit banks are grentes ‘* great privileges from 
the Treasury, and have the use of unusually large 


| of view, to justify his assumption of power in 
| controlling the currency, to these local 
banks as pro mm Secal agents of the Govern- 
ment, instead of standing in the mere private 
relation to him of places of deposit for the public 
money, which he, as an officer, is bound neces- 
sarily te keep merely until provision be made by 
law for its custody and control. If he is a mere 


if stakeholder, oo in on 


[April 14, 
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retense of authori 

| the dangers powers which he has so eet 
| assumed; and if he has authority for employin 

_ and regulating and controlling the fiscal ansais 
| of the Government, lt hold him responsible for 
| placing the public moneys in banks the condition 
| of which cannot be examined by Congress, and 
|| for taking from Congress all power of supervision 
|| and guardianship over the public money, by the 
| arrangements and. contracts which he has made 
i with these deposit banks. We. may at least ex. 
|| amine the contracts, the manner of making them 

_and the agencies employed in superintending their 
faithful execution. 

Sir, I knew that the war waged against the 
Bank of the United States was a war of rapine 
and plunder by ‘‘ the party.” I knew that their 
object was to get possession of the public money 
for the very uses and abuses which they charged 
upon the monster, and they have fully succeeded ! 
So I told my constituents two years ago; and | 
mourn that they are to be soon convinced of the 
truth of my prophecy. The public treasure is 
full to overflowing, and the nation is at this mo- 
ment apparently reaping a harvest of unexampled 
prosperity; but there is acanker in the bud. The 
more money in the Treasury, the more danger to 
the purity of the Government; and the greater 
the excess of a bloated currency, the more pain- 
ful and lingering will be the fiscal and commercial 
disease which is surely to follow. In both Houses 
of Congress now ‘‘the party ’’ has a majority; 
the deposits have been removed more than two 

ears, and I venture to predict that no law will 
ponent this session to take into the custody 
and control of law the public money, nor will the 
large surplus in the Treasury be distributed or 
disposed of in any manner to deprive ‘‘the party” 
of its uses and privileges in prospect of the coming 
presidential election. The present condition of 
the Treasury will not be disturbed, and no liberal 
system of distribution of the surplus revenue will 
now be adopted, for the best of political consid- 
erations, with a “ spoils party.’’ 

INNo measure of this sort will be passed or 
adopted, because, in the first place, to touch the 
surplus revenue would be at once to lose it in the 
ruins of the deposit banks and their debtors. By 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury made 
to the Senate April 18, 1836, it is shown that, on 
the Ist of March, 1836, ‘‘the immediate liabili- 
ties of all these banks’’ amounted to ‘ about 
ninety-three millions, and the immediate means 
of all’? amounted only to $38,000,000! These 
depositories of the public money being more than 
twice insolvent, and insolvent, too, at a moment 
when there is every prospect and indication of a 
general pressure and panic, by which they will be 
called upon immediately for all the means at their 
command. I sincerely hope they may survive 
the shock. But, sir, if the deposit banks were as 
sound and safe as the Bank of the United States 
ever was, there is still another more potent rea- 
son for retaining the public moneys as they are. 
They are wanted for the use of Reuben M. Whit- 
ney & Co. Will gentlemen please to inform me 
what consideration these banks pay for the use 
of the public deposits, except the ‘* douceurs”’ or 
dividends which they pay to R. M. Whitney & 
Co.? Money, I am authorized to say upon the 
highest authority—I mean that of experienced 
and extensive merchants—was never in greater 
demand than it now is in the markets of all the 

reat northern and eastern cities. The demand 

or it yields from two and a half to three per cent. 
per month, and from twelve to eighteen per cent. 
per annum. And whilst money is thus in the 

reatest demand, prices of everything are at the 

ighest rate, and speculation is raging in every 
direction. He who can now lend money is realiz- 
ing a vast profit; and at the same moment he who 
can borrow money at a fair rate is realizing at 
once a fortune. This, I hesitate not to say, 188 
forced state of things. It is produced by those 
who have the control of the money power. Who 
now has every facility of borrowing, of lending, 
and of investing? He who can borrow at six 
per cent. per annum, and lend at three per cent. 
per month; or who can now obtain any amount 
of money to invest in public lands, in the pur- 
chase of slaves, stock, town property, or any- 
thing else, is at once gifted with the touch of 
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Midas. Who now can obtain any “ accommo- 
dation” from deposit banks, and every facility 
and indulgence upon discount or loan to any ex- 
tent, which you nor I nor any one else can obtain? 
Reuben M. Whitney & Co. 

Will not gentlemen inquire who are the part- 
ners of this firm of Whitney & Co.? I believe it 
js a rule of chancery that a party can compel one 
known partner to disclose all the unknown part- 
ners of afirm. It is the rule even at common law. 
My friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Harpm,] whois 
the most distinguished lawyer in my eye, will set 
me right—if there be any secret and unknown 

rtners, that the known partners shall not take 
advantage of the unknown not being named in the 

leading, without notifying the adverse party of 

all the actual partners. In equity and good con- 
science, the people areentitled to a disclosure from 
this firm, which is using their money and endan- 

ring their best interests. Who, then, is in- 
cluded in that omnibus of all unknown partner- 
ship names—Co.? It is as notorious as any other 
fact, that ‘an agent,’? named Whitney, is the 
known partner. And who are‘his confederates? 
Who reports to Mr. Secretary? R.M. Whitney. 
Who corresponds with Mr. Secretary? R. M. 
Whitney. Who is the agent of the deposit banks? 
R.M. Whitney. And he who walks the streets 
by noonday sun may see the offices of Mr. Sec- 
retary and Whitney, side by side, under the same 
roof of a house rented, I believe, by the Govern- 
ment. There is no sign up of R. M. Whitney 
& Co.; but, sir, I believe that poor old Uncle Sam 
furnishes every dollar of the funds, and the entire 
stock in trade, without a farthing of the profits, 
and incurring all risk and paying all charges! 
This I denounce as a most stupendous fraud, a 
nefarious speculation upon the people, with the 
aid of their prejudices against a national bank. 
Thank God, the United States Bank is gone; and 
now, if the people have eyes and will see, ae 
will discover the humbuggery and fraud whic 
have been practiced upon their honest confidence 
by “the party” claiming to be their exclusive 
friends! Certain it is, that R. M. Whitney is 
employed and paid largely by some body or cor- 
poration. I believe it can be shown that he is 
paid, virtually out of the public money, a tribute 
from the deposit banks larger than the salary of 
the President of the United States. His agency 
is not officially recognized by Mr. Secretary, and 
yet the very contracts which Mr. Secretary makes 
with these banks, in conformity to the formula 
of Amos Kendall, who was scouting agent of the 
Department, show. on their face that such an 
= is contemplated and expressly stipulated 

or. 

It can be shown that these banks pay large 
stipends to this agent, in proportion to their 
amount of deposits in each respectively, and upon 
the recommendation of the Department. The 
deposit banks have the use of the public money 
without interest, when it can be proved that a 
number of banks, equally sound and safe, have 
bid, or are willing to pay, as high as from two to 
three per cent. for the public deposits. The sur- 
plus revenue alone, not wanted, not called for, 
remaining with the banks, is exceeding thirty 
millions, at least, and the amount of interest 
which might be got on that sum may-be safely 
stated at one million per annum; a sum now 
wholly lost to the Government, and pocketed by 
Whitney & Co.! How much out of this one 
million per annum may not these banks well 
afford to pey their guardian angel and our faithful 
agent? He ony, eet $20,000, and $100,000 may 
be well afforded. But how much more may they 
not spare, if, as I believe, instead of discounting 
on this aener in the regular way, they put it.in 
the hands of brokers, and realize on a large por- 
tion of it from two to three per cent. a month? 
Wha: Brn get his douceurs for selecting, his 
tribute for the good will of continuing in employ- 
ment as fiscal agents, and his edvantuiee of 
accommodation merely by way of “ extras;”’ 
and then, in addition, he may be of a firm—a Co. 
— divides re ly ong immense ope of 
shaving upon the peo: “money. r, let me 
illustrate. There tre ubest ten vitlions in the 
three pet banks of New York. 1s this sum all 
loaned ‘Out in the ordinary way of discounts? I 
am informed not. By a law of the State of New 


ing for any amount beyond twice and a half their 


Secretary, the capital of the three banks in New 
York, Bank of America, Manhattan Company, 
and Mechanics’ Bank, amounts to $6,051,000, 
and the deposits in them to $9,941,000—to once 
and a half the amount at once of their capital. It 
is to be presumed that they had discounted to the 
full amount allowed by law before they became 
depositories of the public money. Now, sir, do 

entlemen suppose they let this sum of $10,000,000 
ie idle in their vaults if they cannot discount 
upon it, or a large portion of it? 
used by the directors and their friends in stock 
operations, and shaving notes to the tune of two 
and three per cent. per month? Have the stock- 


York, all the banks are restricted from discount- | out law and against law, withdéut responsibility, 
x f | and with the means of preventing investigation, 
original capital. According to the report of the | 
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wields and controls the entire funds of this Gov- 
ernment with a surplus revenue of thirty millions, 
| and holds at command the entire credit and trade 


|, of the country, and the entire value of its prop- 
| erty? 
| the position of 

dangerous for an 


I tell my colleague and my country, that 
R. M. Whitney is too strong and 

man to occupy, with all the 
restraints and limitations of the most guarded law 


/abouthim. Is this power in the hands of a pub- 
| lic plunderer, licensed without law, irresponsible 
| without office, secret without the means of detec- 


May it not be || 


holders any of this plunder? Doubtful, as they || 


have only the right to demand the profits on the 
original capital of the bunks. May not the di- 
rectors place this surplus money in the hands of 
a trusty broker? By whom is the Manhattan | 
Company managed? the attorney of a foreign | 


Who are the brokers of this bank ? 


office called the ‘* Young Manhattan Bank?’’ 


modate him with a check on the ‘* Mother Man- | 
hattan,”” provided he will pay for it? Cannot | 
these brokers, by means of the 

control the stock market, and raise or depress | 
the stocks at pleasure? 

Here Mr. Ww 

received from Pittsburg, inquiring ‘* how it hap- 
pens, if the deposit banks are intended to supply | 
the place of the United States Bank, that the | 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Bank at Pitts- | 
burg is now discounting notes of many other 


that number the notes of t 


tion, safe because supported by “‘ the party,’’ for 
supporting ‘* the party,’’ notto be dreaded? Are 
the people to feel panic and pressure, and the 
heavy hand of oppression in every form, and not 
know whence it comes? Is their Treasury to be 


| wasted, their trade and commerce to be stifled, 
_ their property struck down, their prosperity de- 


} 


| 


ise read an extract from a letter || of us, if Mr. Secretary, with the control of the 


| 


and Louisville, the pets of Indiana, Illinois, and | 


Michigan excluded entirely?’’ and stating ‘* it is 


i 


received in payment for merchandise in this city | 


is money of the western banks, and some remedy 


ought to be adopted to prevent these evils of | 


shaving, especially where the pets are guilty of 
keeping a broker’s office.’’] 
es, sir, at this very moment, whilst the in- 
famous Globe is charging upon me the design of 
peogocs a panic, its editor (Blair) knows that 
. M. Whitney & Co. are committing that very 
offense themselves; that it is their interest to do’ 
so, and that they can do so with tenfold more 
effect than ever could the great monster itself. 
They have the entire control of the public moneys 
and of the deposit banks; may curtail and dis- 
count at pleasure; make a run for specie; trans- 
fer funds and concentrate the money 
raise and depress stocks; make the circulating 


policy may dictate. There isevery inducement, 
then, on the part of Whitney & Co. to conceal 
this dangerous organization of a money plot from 
the public eye. 

Sir, the public money belongs to all the people 
alike. If there are eds es in its use, the 
constituents of us all should be equally benefited 
in the enjoyment of its blessings. It should be 
made a blessing to the whole nation, and not be 
made a curse to the many for the benefit of the 
few. It now gives to R. M. Wititney & Co. the 
power of laying us all undercontribution. They 
may depress our property down to the lowest 
price, purchase it from us, and then again raise 
its value to a maximum which will raise their 
money again up to two and three per cent. per 
month; and this fluctuation of value may be 
continued ad infinitum to their profit and our ruin, 
so long as they may thus raise and depress by 
the lever of our own money! Was it not for 
this very odious power that the monster was laid 
prostrate? And will not gentlemen who once 
clamored so loud against a tyrannical monster 
with one head now assist against this hydra with 
many heads? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| stroyed, and their liberties to be endangered by 


a secret money-leech? And are they to be kept 


tto || in ignorance of his ** agency,” covered up under 
nobleman, who owns the majority of the stock. || 


Is not their || 


the pretext of privacy? How is it, I demand for 
my people, that one man, and he not an officer, 


|| not known to the laws, not sworn, not respons- 


Sir, if a poor devil has his paper thrown out of || ible, unsearchable, and whose a are past 


bank, cannot this ‘‘ Young Manhattan” accom- || finding out, is permitted to wield t 


is political 


and pecuniary power tenfold greater and more 


3 | dangerous than that complained of in the United 
public money, || States Bank, in a country like ours, yet free, and 


just flushed with imaginary victory over a mon- 


é ie, || investigation, as if in the sanctuary? 
a notorious fact that the majority of the money | 


ster monopoly? Would you, or I, or any man 
Treasury, permit even father, or brother, or son, 
much less R. M. Whitney, to enjoy the power 
and profit of this immense monopoly—of ail mo- 
nopolies the monster—without a quid pro quo? 


'| And who is Reuben M. Whitney, that he should 
institutions at half and one ee cent., and among | 
e 


pets at Cincinnati | 


be the favored man of all men in fattening upon 
the spoils of the public purse, and that he should 
be protected by gentlemen from the scrutiny of 
Whois he 
who is suffered to insult a Representative by his 
villainous cards in the official organ, for daring 
to offer a resolution of investigation? An infa- 
mous wretch who took the oath of allegiance to 
Great Britain, in Canada, during the Yast war, 


|| and who has since taken a false oath against his 


| 
| 


neighbor. Sir, let me remind this House and the 
nation who this individual is who is now the pet 
of the Treasury and the pet banks, by reading a 
report upon his character made in 1832 by George 

cDufe, John J. Adams, and John G. Wat- 
mough, three gentlemen of as high character for 
truth and integrity as any to be found in any 
country. In the reports of committees of the 


|| Twenty-Second Congress, first session, 1831-32, 


power; || 


] page 307, we find the following passage: . 
i} 


‘* There was one occurrence during the examination of the 


, 5 ! || transactions of Thomas Biddle & Co. with the bank, which 
medium scarce or plentiful, and produce panic | 


and pressure when and where their interest and | 


| 


1 





merits particular notice. An informer and witness, by the 
name ot Whitney, who had formerly been a director of the 


|| bank, was produced, who declared, — oath, that in May, 


1824, two of the cashiers of the bank informed him that 
Thomas Biddle & Co. bad been in the habit of drawing 
money out of the bank, on a deposit of stock in the teller’s 
drawer, without paying interest, and that the President of 


|| the bank had discounted two notes, one for Thomas Biddle 
| & Co., and one for Charles Biddle, without the authorit 


of the direetors. This witness stated that he went wich 


'| these officers of the bank, and examined the teller’s drawer 


| 


| 


} 


| 








Sir, we have heard much about monopolies, | 


The word is the watch-word of “the party.” 
Was there ever such a monster monopoly known 
as that of R. M. Whitney & Co., which, with- 





and the discount book, and found the facts which had been 
stated to him verified by the examination. He also stated, 
to give additional certainty to his averments, that he made 
a memorandum at the time, with the dates of the transac- 
tions, which memorandum he produced to the committee. 
Having thus unalterably fixed the date of the transaction, 
as if by some fatality, he went on to ~ that he immedi- 
ately proceeded into the room of Mr. Biddle, (Nicholas,) 
the President,.and remonstrated with him against these 
irregular proceedings, and that Mr. Biddle promised him 
that they should not oceur —_— 

“Mr. Biddle was present during the examination of this 
witness. On that day, being on oath, he said that he was 
utterly astonished at the testimony of the witness, and 
only oppose to it his solemn declaration that there was 
one word of truth in it, from the inning to the end. 
added that, from the relation in the witness stood 
him, he would have sunk into the earth sooner than 
would have dared to come to him with sucha 
as he pretended to have made. The officers of the 
from whom the witness alleged that he derived this i 
ation, were examined, and all of them positiv 
dicted him. They testified, and demonstrated 
that Thomas Bidile & Co. had never 


money, in any i without paying interest, 
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‘¢ In the interval between the adjournment of the com- 
mittee that day und its meeting the next, a member of the 
Board of Directors suggested to Mr. Biddle that he was, 
about the time of his alleged transaction, in the city of 
Washington. On examining the journal of the board and 
the letter-book, it was found, by entries and letters, that 
for several days previous to the alleged interview between 
the President and Whitney, and for several days afterwards, 
the President was absent on a visit to this city, (Washing- 
ton,) on the business of the bank, and General Cadwalader 
was acting as president in his place! 

“Thus was this artfully devised story, which was in- 
tended to blast the reputation of a bigh-minded and honor- 
able man, through one of those extraordinary interpositions 
by which Providence sometimes confounds the contrivances 
of the wicked, made to recoil upon the head of itsinventor, | 
who must forever stand forth as a blasted monument of the | 
speedy and retributive justice of Heaven.” 


This ‘' blasted monument” is Reuben M. Whit- | 
ney! How came he in charge of the forty mil- | 
lions of the treasure of this land? Did not Mr. | 
Secretary Know him? Sir, I believe it can be | 
proved that the former Secretary of the Treasury | 
(Mr. Taney) refused, or promised to refuse, to 
recognize this perjured villain and traitor as an 
agent of the banks, on account of his character. 
How comes he now in pay and oreo 
Who ere him? Sir, Reuben M. Whitney 
is nothing, but his connection with the public | 
Treasury is something. It is almost enough in | 


itself to give assurance of corruption and wrong |! 


when such a person is the selected and approved 
agent of the Fecantry ! 

Oh, my country!—when I see that patriotic 
man who fought for his country, and who has | 
the confidence of his countrymen, countenancing 
a traitor, who swore to obey the laws of an enemy | 





has since sworn falsely against his neighbor; | 





when I see the public treasure expended to re- 
pair and build up anew “a blasted monument of 


the speedy and retributive justice of Heaven;” | 


when I-see the ay. vessels of the very shrine of 
our temple handled by the touch of a mercenary 


miscreant; when I see a spoils-monger of party, |! 


a pimp of money-changers, a pander of power’s 
parasites, fattening and glutting upon the sub- 


this country? Tell me, ye bold adventurers of 
the stormy seas! ye busy merchants of the ex- 
change! ye sunburnt southerners of the sickly 
cotton clime! ye hardy woodsmen of the west- 





ern wild lands!—all who till, or trade, toil and || 
are taxed—tell me if your labor and enterprise 


did not lay up this sacred treasure for your coun- 
try! Shall the great price of the sweat 6f 
brows be spent upon a traitor in the wor 


our 

of 
corruption? What say the Representatives of the 
laborers? Sir, when I think of my constituents, 
who venture thousands of miles over the ocean 


their Government upon their return; or of the 
poor emigrant, who leaves the hearth of home, 
and wends his weary way over mountain, lake, 
and river, and expends his ** little all”’ for land 
surrounded by savage dangers; when I think of 
a Treasury overflowing from these sources, and 
of its being worse than wasted on pimps and 
plunderers, 1 am impelled to a deed of daring 
which I know will bring down upon my head the 
vengeance of power; but I defy the tormentors! 
It is only the rod of the money-power I dread— 
it is mammon, only, wielding so monstrous a 
monopoly, i fear! Are all men foresworn? I 
exclaim against the foul pollution! I call upon 
every apostle of liberty left to assist in driving 
the money-changers out of the temple. Has the 
money mania seized the minds of all men? I fear 
the spirit of speculation is the legion which is 
tearing us! Has the stroke of steady policy been 
arrested for the purpose of a general scramble? 
Will honest men be benefited? Will the people’s 
prosperity be promoted? No! Speculation in 
stocks and speculation in politics rage together. 
Power and purse have joined hands, and—weal 
for the few of the party—woe forthe many of the 
pears All are drunk on the day of the harpies’ 


arvest—oh! who shall be the gleaners? ‘* The 
party’’ triumphs, and the patriot weeps! 
tion? If there be 


Sir, wey refuse an investi 
anything foul or corrupt in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, surely it should be known; and, if all be 
— within, should not men who are honest de- 

ight to demonstrate their rectitude; and what 


with their produce, and who pay their duties to 





| Struc 
| and to vote for the passage of a law providing 








Distribution of the Public Lands—Mr. Allan. 


danger will there be of exposure? Your Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should be above suspicion; 


suspicion whispered than investigation was de- 
manded by the Secretaries themselves. But, sir, 
I plead invain. I know it. This state of things 
must remain as it is—deep dyed in corruption, 


only for the sake of the banks and Whitney & 
Co.’s private speculations, but for the use of **the 
party.’? Who now can compete with Whitney 
& Co. in bribery for presidential candidates? Let 
the correspondence with the Illinois Bank answer. 
W hat now is obviously the maxim of *‘the party”’ 
by which to rule and govern? **Give us the golden 
key and we will unlock the hearts of the people.”’ 
With power, patronage, and the purse, dictation 


bold! They have the people’s own money where- 
with to make the attempt upon their virtue; if they 


it not well known that numbers of stockholders 


not these deposit banks loan and accommodate 
precisely as the Bank of the United States was so 
clamorously accused of doing by this same party ? 
Sir, we have arrived at the awful crisis when the 


erned by their own money ?’’ A solemn question ! 
I have the utmost confidence in the people, who 
have ever,as yet, proved more virtuous than their 


| rulers; and let me tell the candidate for the next 
during the last war, and a perjured man, who || 


Presidency, who is called the magician, (Mr. V. 
B.) and hopes to sway with the wand of gold, to go 
and learn a prophetic lesson from the Holy Bible. 
‘* When Simon, the sorcerer, saw that through 
laying on of the Apostles’ hand the Holy Ghost 
was given, he offered them money.’’ Peter said 
unto him, **Thy money perish with thee, because 
thou hast thought that the gift of God may be pur- 


| 
chased with money; thou hast neither part nor lot 
|in this matter.” 
stance of this land of the free and its people—all | 
within me asks, whence come the revenues 


So, sir, when the sorcerer or magician of this 
day saw that by great and meritorious services, 
by long and faithful probation, by honest and pa- 
triotic devotion to the country, and its Constitu- 
tion and liberties, alone, the Presidency and its 
powee and places and pomp and patronage could 

e merited and won; being old, and having done 
nothing to deserve the highest reward which the 
country can bestow—cunning, and having the fa- 


| cilities of a favorite—sycophantic, with the spirit 


of a fawning slave—a political Jesuit, with the 
holy corps of ** the faithful’’—ambitious, with a 
trained band of mercenaries at his heels—a Mach 

iavelian for policy and expediency alone, totally 
regardless of principle, with millions of gold in his 
hands, like Simon of old, who offered to purchase 
the gift of God, he has bethought him to purchase 
the gift of the people with money! Sir, I say if 


| the people are as faithful to their liberty as Peter 
| was to his God—and they should be, for liberty 
is the gift of Heaven—they will say to him, as 
| Peter said to Simon Magus, ‘* Thy money perish 
| with thee; thou hast neither part nor lot in this 
| matter.”’ 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


| SPEECH OF HON. CHILTON ALLAN, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
March 21, 1836, 


On the division of the proceeds of the sales of the Public 
Lands among the States. 


Mr. WitttaMs presented the following resolution, and 
moved that it be referred to the Committee of Ways and 


| Means, with instructions to report a bill in conformity 


thereto: 


“ Be it resolved by the General meena b tae Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, That our Senators in Congress be in- 
, and our Representatives be yng Ne ene 


tribution of the proceeds of the public lands the 
respective States, according to their ceapaativg Hoderst 
nuinbers. 


Mr. ALLAN said: 


Mr. Sreaxen: I rise to discharge the duty 
requested of me by the Legislature of the State 


| which I have the honor, in part, to represent, 
This duty, I am happy to know, is consistent 


and always heretofore, in every instance of Ham- | with the opinions of my immediate constituen 


ilton, Crawford, and Calhoun, no sooner was || 
| before this House by one of the States of 
|, Union—a subject of higher importance than an 
which was ever submitted to the deliberation of 
anogrene under the present Constitution, and in 
and the money must remain in the Treasury, not || 

involved the fate of our free institutions. 
| fit that such a subject should be brought here |, 
_a member of the Confederacy. The State comes 
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ts. 
ght 
this 


Iam pleased that this great subject is broy 


the decision of which, as I solemnly believe, ig 


It is 


not to solicit a favor, but to demand a right, | 
. . . DB . 
rejoice that the attention of Congress has been 


_ thus brought directly to the question, what shall 


be done with the $30,000,000 now in the Treas. 


| ury over and above the wants of the Government, 


t _and the millions of surplus destined hereafter to 
itself may raise its horrid front, and corruption be || 


come into the Treasury? Shall these vast sums 


| be loaned out to favorites, or shall they all be 


exhausted in a still further increase of the ex. 
succeed, theirs will be the dominion of gold! Is || 


penses, power, and patronage of the General 


|| Government? or shall they be divided among the 
5 
and bank officers have already been converted or || 


neutralized by the power of the deposits? Can- |; 


States? . 
These are the grand questions which we are 


| called upon todecide. Thisis the great business 
| of the session. 
|| passed away, and we have not before approached 


| it. The principal occupation of these four months, 
question is ** shall the people be ruled and gov- || 


Yet nearly four months have 


in-m judgment, has been worse than useless; 
which is the reason why I have not felt it to be 
my duty to participate in the debates, 1 repeat 
that I rejoice that the House isat last brought to 
the consideration of the subject of the surplus 
revenue—a subject which has been at the bottom 
of all the gece movements which we have 
witnessed for more than a year. The excellent 
law of 1817, which was enacted by the wise and 
provident councils of that time, for the payment 
of the national debt, having accomplished its ob- 
ject, we find our Treasury overflowing. It now 
devolves on the present Congress to decide how 
this treasure can be most beneficially used for our 
country. The disposition of the public revenue 
heretofore had relation chiefly to the annual ex- 
penses of the Government and the execution of 
plans of policy which had been adopted. But, 
in the present condition of the Treasury, the 
subject stands connected with a new system of 
policy, destined to exercise a decisive influence 
— the security of our institutions, and the 
liberty of the people. 

Sir, we are thrown here at a most important 
po of history. Our country is in a situation 

itherto unknown. It is our duty to meet the 
occasion promptly. The weighty contest now 
depending before Congress and before the nation 
is, whether the $30,000,000, which is the produce 
of the honest labor of our constituents, shall be 
returned to their pockets, or devoted to the 
schemes of official ambition upon the eve of a 
presidential election. In this aspect of the ques- 
tion, it bears directly upon all the great interests 
of the nation, and upon the interest and liberty 
of every man in the nation. It is a question be- 
tween the Se peyes and the tax-receivers—be- 
tween power and liberty. It is a question that 
will justify debate in its broadest amplitude of 
freedom. Sir, it is our duty to call off from the 
profitless skirmishing on the outposts, in which 
so much of the session has been consumed, and 
come at once up to the main battle. 

Would you, Mr. Speaker, be willing to adjourn 
without action? Would you be willing to face 
the farmers of Tennessee, and tell them that you 
had left thirty millions of the public money loaned 
out, without interest, to persons that you did 
= know, and for what purposes you could not 
tell: 

I impeach the motives of no one; but inaction 
accomplishes the purposes of those who desire 
to let the money remain in its present ponies 
betterthanaction. To do nothing gains the prize, 
or rather retains the prize which they already 
have fast in their hands. s 

It is certain that, in the disposition of the sur- 
plus revenue, one of three plans will be adopted: 
ist. It will either be suffered to remain where it 
now is; or, 2d. ‘The expenses of the Government 
will be increased enough to exhaust it; or 3d. 
So much of it as-has arisen from the sales of the 
public lands will be divided among the States. 
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= ro , before I take my seat, to devote 
sent. — ainention to the consideration of each of 
Stent these plans. But there is an indispensable pre- 
Bes jiminary inquiry essential to a clear understand- 
ght ing of all the bearings of this important subject. 
this As it is proposed to invest this Government, this 
ey J central @ ney. with the use of this vast sum of 
4 of money; the duty is imposed on us of inquiring 
ome how and for what purposes the power alread 
i 's possessed has been used, before we double this 
: es power by placing thirty millions more in its 
A y reach. ie it is known that power is ever on the 
, 1 alert to enlarge its authority, it is the first dut 
fe of the Representatives of a free people to watc 
hall its encroachments upon the public liberty with a 
hg sleepless vigilance. ‘ 

ont It is a very proper occasion to pause before we 
oie make this new and important step to the future, 
a and take an impartial retrospect of the past. We 


are just entering upon the eighth year of the 
be resent Administration, and we have before us 


at the estimates and recommendations for the res- 

the jdue of the term; so that we now have a full 

view of the whole ground; and, upon looking 

an over it, we shall be better able to decide upon 
e 

esg the present character of the Federal power, and 

ave its tendencies, and how far it would be prudent 


to enlarge its boundaries, by placing under its 
4 control the surplus treasure of the people, and 


hs Aaa : 
<a: this retrospect is involved in much difficulty; 
on there is no subject about which there is more 
eat controversy, than ‘* What are the principles of 
to the present Administration?’’ To this question 
lus you receive a different answer from almost every 
om man to whom itis propounded. As the helms- 
Ve men of the vessel of State, let us turn to our log- 
ont book, and ascertain, if we can, what courses we 
nd have been steering. Let us ascertain our latitude 
nt and longitude, and find whereabouts we are in 
yb. the broad political ocean. __ ; 
Ww In several documents to which I will take leave 
w to call the attention of the House, we can have a 
ur distinct view of the points to which this Admin- 
ue istration proposed to steer, before, and at the 
x- commencement of its voyage. The first I shall 
of offer is the celebrated letter of General Jackson 
it, to President Monroe, which contains, in part, 
he the principles upon which this Administration 
of came into power, an extract from which is as 
Ce follows: : 
1e “ Pardon me, my dear sir, for the following remarks con- 
cerning the next presidential term ; they are made with the 
nt sincerity and freedom ofafriend. { cannot doubt they will be 
received with feelings similar to those which have impelled 
mn me to make them. Everything depends on the selection of 
1e your ministry. in every selection, party and party feelings 
W should be avoided. Now isthe time to crush out that mon- 
n ster called party spirit. By selecting characters most con- 
spicuous for their probity, virtue, capacity, and firmness, 
e without any regard to party, you will go far to, if not en- 
e tirely eradicate those feelings which, on former occasions, 
e threw so many obstacles in the way of Government, and, 
perhaps, have the pleasure and honor of uniting a people 
e heretofore politically divided. The Chief Magistrate of a 
great and powerful nation should never indulge in party 
8 feelings. His conduct should be liberal and disinterested, 
y always bearing in mind that he acts for the whole, and not 
r a part, of the community. By this course you will exalt 
the national character, and acquire for yourself a name as 
Z imperishable as monumental marble. Consult no party in 
t your choice ; pursue the dictates of that unerring judgment 
p which has so jong and so otten benefited our country, and 
| rendered conspicuous its rulers. These are the sentiments 
B of a friend; they are the feeliags, if I know my own heart, 
of an undissembled patriot.”’ 


We have in the paper which has just been read 
the important principles which the faith of the 
party now in power was pledged to pursue. 

In the appointmentof public officers have ‘*char- 
acters been selected most conspicuous for their 
probity, virtue, capacity, and firmness, without 
any regard to party??? On the contrary, can a 
single instance be found where any one received 
an office who did not belong to ‘the party?’’ 
Have we not seen, throughout the land, officers 
who were * conspicuous for their probity, virtue, 
capacity, and firmness,”’ hurled from their stations 
without a charge of misconduct, without a hear- 
ing or a trial, because they dared to think and 
speak according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, and because they did not belong to ‘‘the 
party?” 

Has this Administration wielded its power to 
crush the monster called party spirit? On the 
contrary, has not this fell monster been nurtured 
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Let us turn over. another leaf of our book of 


reckoning. Itis a letter from General Jackson to 
the Legislature of Tennessee, upon the occasion 
of his being nominated as a candidate for the 
ee an extract from which reads as fol- 
ows: 


** Upon this principle 1 venture fully to accord with you 


in the contemplated change proposed to the Constitution, 
and, indeed, would go further, with a view to sustain more 
effectually, in practice, the axiom which divides the three 
great classes of 
checks. I would impose a provision rendering any mem- 
ber of Congress ineligible to office, under the General Gov- 
ernment, during the term for which he was elected, and for 
two years thereafter, except in cases of judicial office; and 
these I would except, for the reason that vacancies in that 
department are not frequent occurrences, and because no 
barrier should be interposed in selecting to the bench men 
of the first talents and integrity. Their trusts and duties 
being of the most responsible kind, the widest possible range 
should be permitted, that judicious and safe selections might 
be made. The politician may err, yet his error may be re- 
trieved, and no considerable injury result ; but with judges, 
particularly in the last resort, error is fatal, because with- 
out a remedy. 


wer into independent constitutional 


“ The effect of such a constitutional provision is obvious. 


By it Congress, in a considerable degree, would be free from 
that connection with the Executive department, which at 
present gives strong ground for apprehension and jealousy 
on the part of the people. Members, instead of being liable 
to be withdrawm from legislating on the great interests of 
the nation through prospects of Executive patronage, would 
be more liberally confided in by their constituents, while 
their vigilance would be less interrupted by party feelings 
and party excitements. Calculations from intrigue and 
management would fail, nor would their deliberations or 
their investigations of subjects consume so much time. The 


morals of the country would be improved, and virtue, unit- 
ing with the labors of the Representatives, and with the 
official ministers of the law, would tend to perpetuate the 
honor and glory of the Government. 

** But if this change in the Constitution should not be 
obtained, and important appointments continue to devolve 
on the Representatives in Congress, it requires no depth of 
thought to be convinced that corruption will become the 
order of the day, and that, under the garb of conscientious 
sacrifices to establish precedents for the public good, evils 
of serious importance to the freedom and prosperity of the 
Republic may arise. It is through this channel that the 
people may expect to be attacked in their constitutional 
sovereignty, and where tyranny may well be apprehended 
to spring up in some favorable emergency. Against such 
inroads every guard ought to be interposed, and none better 
occurs than that of closing the suspected avenue with some 
necessary constitutional restriction. We know human 
nature to be prone to evil; we are early taught to pray that 
we may not be led into temptation ; and hence the opinion 
that, by constitutiona! provision, all avenues to temptation 
on the part of our political servants should be closed.’ 


Here the nation is informed that the power of 
the President to appoint members of Congress to 
office is the sianinel through which tyranny will 
approach, through which corruption will creep, 
by which the Representatives of the people will 
be seduced to abandon the posts assigned them 
by their constituents, by which the legislative 
power will be brought in base submission to Ex- 
ecutive dictation, by which corruption will be the 
order of the day. 

The annanciation of these great and important 
truths by General Jackson, while he was elec- 
tioneering for the Presidency, made a powerful 
impression on the public mind; and he was elected 
to make an alteration in the practice of the Gov- 
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ernment and a change in the Constitution, by 


which the people would be shielded from the 
danger of having the fountain of the legislative 
power poisoned with corruption. 

I will here call the attention of the House to 
another document, as a practical commentary 
upon the foregoing professions. It is an official 
report of the Register of the Treasury of the 
amount of money which has been drawn from 
the Treasury by members of Congress who have 
received their appointments from the present 
Chief Magistrate, which reads in the following 
words and figures: 

















and fed until it has become a bloated Juggernaut, 
whose voracious appetite has not been satisfied 
with a thousand victims of the opposite party, 
but has, without pity or remorse, crushed beneath 
its ponderous wheels almost all its original vota- 
ries? Must not all worship at the shrine of this 
idol, under pain of their proscription and unre- 
lenting persecution? Has not the irreversible 
decree gone forth that all true believers, as a pass- 
port to office, must repeat the confession of faith 
that there is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet? We must seek elsewhere for the prin- 
ciples of this Administration; they are not to be 
found in the Monroe letter. 
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Statement of the amounts the Treasury of the 
United States to the i 


officers of Government 
since the year 1829. . 


Martin Van Buren, Secre of State A37 64 
Do. *hintover™ to ae 





; ,000 
Salary ...cscccccesese 5,967 13 
Return home,......... 2,250 00 

Contingencies,....... 1,191 89 

18,409 02 1,846 68 
Samuel D. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury., 14,268 50 
8,933 33 
63 





John H. Eaton, Secretary of War....915,183 33 
Do. Governor of Florida.. 3,750 00 


——_——— 1 
John Branch, Secretary of the Navy.........+. 13,575 
John M. Berrien, Attorney General............ 8,479 10 
Thomas P. Moore, Minister to Colombia: 





QUREE fonds cscce seeeseeseeceess $9,000 00 
BONY. seicviccdscvcccb cose eeseee 30,870 59 
ROtUrn . cecacccsecccccccscccccse 9,250 00 
Contingent and lossonexchange, 3,526 21 
51,646 80 
Louis McLane, Minister to Great Britain : 

Outfit... .ccecece cece $9,000 00 
Salary vocceccvces coos 17,950 55 
ROCUIB. «000 ccccconcee S000 OO 
Contingent........... 3,800 59 

—_—- 33,001 14 


Do. Secretary of the Treasury.. 10,848 17 
Do. Secretary of State......... 6,532 96 





50,381 57 
William C. Rives, Minister to France: 
Outfit...... oe ceccceccccce cece « $9,000 
Salary .occcccccicscccccsscccccs BOrb 13 





53 
John Forsyth, Secretary of State............+. 9,000 00 
Selah R. Hobbie, Assistant Postmaster General, 15 00 
John Randolph, Minister to Russia: 


Outfit..... 2 secncented sens ccicg.ce. Mee. Oe 
DORR cond incvecctéccbbocsesee nO ta 
ROU. ciccccccvcosecccctcccescs Be OO 
Contingent and loss on exchange, 240 00° 
21,449 71 





Philip P.Barbour,Judge Eastern District Virginia, 9,415 76 
Thomas Irwin, Judge Western District Penn- 

QYLWUMIB ni6s6 a cscces cdes cispeebe vous a agise o' 8,485 00 
Levi Woodbury, Secretary of Navy...918,642 85 
Do. Secretary of Treasury 9,000 00 








—— 27,642 8&5 
Edw’d Livingston, Secretary of State .$12,096 77 
Do, Minister to France: 
Outfit... sccccese creer 89,000 00 
Balary...ccccccseseeee 20,600 99 
MOtMeR. oo. tevcc scopes 2,250 00 
Contingent and loss on 
exchange........... 2,850 62 
—— 34,701 61 
————. 46,798 38 
James Buchanan, Minister to Russia: 
OU ia cccoccdciccccccccedscece Q0,000 OO 
Balary asic dcceccdaccccedveucces SSIES 
Return...... 2,250 00 


Contingent and loss onexchange. 2,848 47 
—w—-—— 27,044 90 
William Wilkins, Minister to Russia : 








Outfit........ $680 seen eee. -» $9,000 00 
Advanced by bankers. .... odeces... thee Oe 
oa 16,789 94 
Edward Kavanaugh, Chargé d’ Affaires to Portu- 
gal: 
Advanced by bankers.... -....+.seeeeeees . 3,288 00 
Powhattan Ellis, Judge for district of Missis- 
SIPPi..-..es00s Orcceces eens ceseccee 
Powhattan Ellis, Chargé d’Affaires to 
MEXICO... .ceeeees coesceccccccecoe - 
6,929 35 
427,349 41 


Net emoluments of office which have accrued 
during the ‘incumbency of the following offi- 


cers: 
James W. Ripley, Collector of the Customs, Pas- 
samaquoddy, to December 31, 1834..12,750 00 
John Chandler, Collector of the Cus- 
toms, Portland, to 3lst December, 
1834..... Sapien tao essapocecectbece 16 gae 23 
George W. Owen, Colleetor of the 
Customs, Mobile, to 3lst December, 
1894... ss ccccdic ties dewidedeccccsoss 17,950 Bi 
John Biddle, Register of the land 
office, Detroit, to 3lst December, 
SOTRssiegd weed uegeansécecncccescecs 2800s GO 


Nicholas D. Coleman, Postmaster, Ma: le, 
Seen accounts nut in the "s 
ce. 


Aggregate.... Cece eer eeeeeeeree tees veces Q488,679 30 


Treasury Department, 
*s Orrice, 0th March, 1836. 


T. L. SMITH, Register. 
It will be seen by the foregoing paper that the 
same members of Congress have received two, 
and in some instances, three important appoint- 
ments. In addition to the list in the above re- 
port, three other members of Co have been 
appointed to office: the Hon. J. 


61,320 89 








. Wane, to be 
a Judge of the Sepreme Court; the Hon. Andrew 
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Stevenson, to be Minister to England; and the 
Hon. John H. Eaton, to be Minister to Spain. 
So that if the aggregate account was made out up 
to this time, it would appear that over five hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars of the people’s 
money had been distributed among members of 
both Houses of Congress in the form of salaries 
and outfits. It appears that the highest honors 
and emoluments of the nation have been con- 
stantly held up te glitter in their eyes. 

ft 48 thus that the prayer of our Lord and 
Saviour has been remembered; it is thus that the 
members of Congress have been kept out of 
temptation; it is thus that the channel of tyranny 
and corraption has been closed; it is thus that 
the purity of legislation has been preserved. 

In pursuit of the principles of this Adminis- 
tration, let us pass to the consideration of two 
other docaments. 

On the 24th of February, 1825, (see the Senate 
Journal, page 194,) as a member of the Senate, 
General Jackson voted for asubseription of stock 
on the part of this Government, to aid in the 
completion of the Dismal Swamp canal, and on 
the same day he voted for the passage of the bill 
authorizing a subseription of stock in the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Canal Company. In the 














year 1828, the General being a candidate for the i the power and patronage of the General Govern- 


Presidency, and there being great anxiety in the 
Western country to know certainly his principles 
in regard tointernal improvements, (thts anxiety 
arose from the fact that from the commencement 
of the Government, the revenues of the country 
had been expended on the sea-board, and every 
western interest had been neglected,) the election | 
of a western President was looked to as an event 
that would bring the protection and blessings of 
the Government to all parts of the Union. That 
there might not remain any doubt on the subject, 
Governor Ray, of the State of Indiana, at the 
instance of the Senate of that State, addressed a 
letter of inquiry to General Jackson, and on the 
2th day of Fe ruary, 1828, the General sent his 
answer to the Governor and Senate; an extract 
from which reads in these words: 

“I pray you, sir, respectfully to state to the Senate of 
Indiana that my opinions at present are precisely what they 
were in 1823-24, when they were communicated by lJetter 
to Dr. Coleman, of North Carolina, and when [ voted for 
the present tariff and appropriations for internal improve- 
ments.” 

This letter, throughout the West, was consid- 
ered as removing every doubt, and the vote of 
that country was given upon the faith of the pos- 
itive pledge it contained. This pledge was re- 
deemed by the veto of the Maysville road bill, 
and the veto of the bill for the benefit of the Louis- 
ville canal—redeemed, by depriving Kentucky of 
the appropriations voted by the Congress of the 
United States, and by consenting to pour out 
millions at every session for internal improve- 
ments in other more favored parts of the United 
States, under the very same clauses of the Con- 
stitution upon which any grant of money for the 
benefit of Kentuck was refused ! 

In the veto of the bill for the benefit of the 
Louisville canal we are informed that ‘‘ positive 
experience, and a more thorough consideration 
of the subject, have convinced me [the oie) 
of the impropriety, as well as inexpediency o 
such investments.”’ 

Here we have an example to weaken the ties 
which bind together Representative and constitu- 
ent. What right has a Representative to change 
his opinions in regard to principles which he was 
pledged to support before his election? But it 
was necessary to break the force of the shock 
which this disappointment caused in the West. 

This purpose was accomplished in the message 
of 1829, in which the country was informed that, 
after the payment of the public debt, there would 
remain a iarge surplus ‘m the Treasury which 
could be applied to purposesof internal improve- 
ment, so as to avoid the objections which had 
been made ‘to the system. e President says: 

“To avoid these evils, it a to me that the most 


safe, just, and federal aseesiten which could be made of 
the surplus revenue would be its apportionment oeee the 
several States according to their ratio of representation ; 
and should this measure not be found warranted by the Con- 
stitution, that it would be expedient to propose to the States 
an amendment authorizing it.”’ 


This view revived the hopes of the West, bee 





lieving that, on the extinguishment of the national 
debt, the surplus revenue would be divided among 
the States. t when the time came for realizing 
this new promise, and the Congress of the Uni 
States, by almost two thirds of each House, passed 
a law to divide the proceeds of the public lands 
among the States, it was met by another veto. 
When this promise was made, there was no sur- 
plus then to divide; now, when there.is a surplus 
of thirty millions, we hear no more of the safe, 
gortsend federal apportionment among the several 
es; but weare now urged to add the whole to 
the expenses of the Federal Government, 

The principles of this Administration are not 
to be found im the recorded yotes on the Senate 
Journal, or in the letter to Governor Ray, or in 
the message of 1829. In his em address, 
on the 4th of March, 1829, the President expresses 
himself thus: © 

*« The recent demonstration of public sentiment inscribes 
on the list of Executive duties, in characters too legible to 
be overlooked, the task of reform ; which will require, par- 
ticularly, the correetion of abuses that have brought the 
patronage of the Federal Government into conflict with the 
freedom of elections.” 

Here we have the promulgation of a principle 
upon whieh the very existence of a representative 
Government depends. For it is evident that, if 


ment was brought into conflict with the freedom 
of elections, the freedom of opinion in the exer- 
eise of the elective franchise must perish, and the 
ballot box become a mere form to carry out the 
decrees of power. It is in the power of the Gen- 
eral Government with the public money to buy 
up the public press, and make it a false witness 
between the rulers and the people. It is in the 
power of the General Government, through the 
agency of the public officers and the Treasu 
Department, to wield an influence over public 
seenae dangerous to the liberties of the country. 

he nation, therefore, looked to this Administra- 
tion to keep its power at a distance from the polls, 
and leave the selection of public agents to the 
unbiased judgment of the people. 

This great right of election was reserved by the 
people to enable them to maintain their sover- 
eignty. Whenever the exercise of this right shall 
cease to proceed from a free and virtuous people, 
and shall be guided and corrupted by the influence 
of the Federal Government, the power and free- 
dom of the people are gone. 

Sir, what is the present gloomy condition of 
our public affairs, in regard to this view of them? 
Have not the people everywhere beheld the Fed- 
eral officers bearing, with all their force in per- 
feet concert, on elections? Have we not seen 
them appointing electioneering meetings of the 
people, and holding political conventions to con- 
trol public sentiment, and devoting their industry 
and their means to influence votes? Do we not 
see that thirty millions of the public money is 
now in a position where it can be easily brought 
into conflict with the freedom and purity of elec- 
tions? Who is it that has of late run a political 
race on the side of power that does not feel con- 
scious that he was lifted up and borne along 
by it! Who has run against this power that 
does not know at every step he was pulled back 
by it? That the whole power of the Federal 
Gauteng is now exerted throughout the na- 
tion, with wakeful vigilance, to control the next 
election is a matter of public notoriety. Does 
not the proclamation which has gone forth, that 
all the honors and revenues of the Republic are 
lawful spoil, to be divided among the victors in 
the desperate scramble for power, avowedly bri 
the offices and treasure of the nation into the politi- 
eal market, to be bartered for votes and influence? 

The principles of this Administration are not 
oo in the inaugural address of the 4th March, 
1829. 

None of the professions of this Administration 
have attracted more of public attention than those 
which related to the suppression of paper money 
and the extensionof a metallic currency. Under 
these professions, what has been accomplished? 
The Administration struck down the best cur- 
rency in the world, of equal value in all parts of 
the Union—everywhere preferred to gold and sil- 
ver. The bank that issued this currency was the 
only means ever discovered by which the State 
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banks could be checked and regulated, and th, 

currency wecneenein sound, dnd the constitutions 
power of the General Governmeni to fix the stand. 
ard of value maintained—a means that had re- 
ceived the sanction of Washington and Madison 

and its benefits established by the experience of 
halfacentury. Since the overthrow of this long. 
tried system, upon which all commercial relations 
reposed in security, in place of a currency of the 
precious metals, the ae statement will show 
the wretched condition of the currency, and the 
alarming increase of paper money called into 
existence by the influence of the General Goy. 
ernment: 


In 1832, there were in the United States three 
and thirty banks. wundeed 
Circulation......seseseceeees 


tee ereerens coeee + 61,000,000 
A LE CAPItAl...... cceveeecvecsse sooner ons , 

n 1835, aes were six hundred and four banks. one 
Capital. .eoseescevecesencesnvcecensesesseteees 400,000,000 
Notes in circulation, probably.........+. e+ eee 200,000,000 

So that, since the delusion was got up about 
gold and silver, banks and bank notes and paper 
money have more thandoubled. Since the pros- 
tration of the bank that could hold the Jocal insti- 
tutions in check, the States seem to be movin 
forward with a spirit of controversy which shalj 
deluge the land with the deepest and broadest 
sluices of paper money. And thus, in violation 
of the spirit of the Constitution, the power of 
regulating the currency is given up to local banks, 
and we are thrown back into all the evils of de- 
preciated bills of credit, against which it was one 
of the main objects of the Constitution to guard, 

All men of forecast know that, upon the first 

eat reverse in our commercial relations, we are 

stined aguin to experience all the train of calam- 
ities which will flow from the depreciation of the 
millions of paper money now in the hands of the 
people. They know that labor will again be 
robbed of its earnings, and the property of the 
Pepple sacrificed at public auction. 
he appe nce of things at present is delusive. 
The exorbitant prices of property are not signs 
of real health and vigor in the body-politic; they 
are rather delusive symptoms ofa bloated plethora, 

In the face of existing appearances to the con- 
trary, I warn my friends and my constituents, and 
my SOUNerE to be prepared, as well as they can, 
for the realities that lie behind the present tem- 
porary delusion. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me here to digress from 
the consideration of our domestic affaifs for a few 
minutes, for the purpose of inquiring what are the 
principles of this Administration in regard to its 
intercourse with foreign nations. 

Although the unfortunate difference with France 
is settled, yet there are some views in relation to 
it which ought never to be forgotten. In the year 
1830, the French Government took offense at a 

e of the President’s message to Congress 
in 1829, which was construed to be disrespectful 
to France. It was then determined by the Ad- 
ministration that a difference so trivial, proceeding 
from a eer ne: should not interrupt 
the friendly relations with our ancient ally that 
stood by us in the darkest days of the Revolution, 
and that it should not interfere with or suspend 
the pending negotiation. Mr. Rives, our Minis- 
ter at the French Court, promptly explained the 
President’s message in a satisfactory manner, and 
communicated the result to his Government; and 
the following extract of a note from Mr. Van 
Buren, then Secretary of State, to Mr. Rives, by 
order of the President, will show how well satis- 
fied he was with the explanation which Mr. Rives 
had given to the French Government of his mes- 
sage of 1829: 








“ Department or State, 
* WasHINGTON, -fpril 3 1830. 

* Str : Yourseveral dispatches, to No. 14, inclusive, have 
been received at this Department, and submitted to the Pres- 
ident. He fally of your y to the observations 
of Prince Polignac in regard to of his message to 
Tr coutatns, as far as it goes, a fir exposiuon of his sent 
ments ro the point alluded to.” : 

But as it is custo among civilized nations, 
in friendship and peace, to treat each other with 
marked respect, even in their official communica- 
tions between departments of the same Govern- 
ment, and lest the impression should still remain 
in France that the President intended a menace 
in his message of 1829, and the negotiation there- 
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resident, gave still a more ample expla- 
nation of the message of 1829 to the French ov- 
ernment, as fully appears by the following ex- 
tract of a letter to our minister at the French 


rt: ; 
Carne friendly predilections which have so tong existed 
between the citizens of the United States and the subjects 





of this Government to place the relations of the two coun- 
tries upon the footing of a still more friendly and mutual! 

peneficial intercourse ; the liberality displayed by the Uni- 
ted. States in not pressing upon France, in the hour of her 
difffculties, the immediate discharge of her responsibilities 
to our citizens ; the undeviating delicacy with which they 
have presented their claims in the season of prosperity, and 
the patience with which they have awaited the result, are 
considerations which should dissuade the King of France 
from too readily construing into etone of menace the frank, 
put not unfriendly, language in which the President has 
expressed the sentiments of the Government and people of 
the United States. The President has no desire nearer his 


of his Most Christian Majesty; the anceasing endeavors 


heart than that of preserving the most harmonious relations 
with all the world, but particularly with his Majesty the 
King of France. It was to enable him more certainly to 


* obtain the fulfilment of this first wish of his heart that he 


called the national attention, in a spirit of regret and appre- 
hension, to the possible consequences of a protracted con- 
tinuance of the present untoward state of things. A brave 
and generous mind never assumes an attitude of menace 
so long as anything can be hoped from a love of justice and 
a regard to the rights of others. On neither of these, as 
motives, on the part of bis Most Christian Majesty, to a 
fair adjustment of this most fruitful source of misunder- 
standing between tlie two countries, has the President ‘ever 
entertained a doubt.”? 

In 1835 there again occurred the same difficulty. 
The French King understood the President’s 
message to Congress ‘in 1834 to charge his Gov- 
ernment with bad faith, and as placing this Gov- 
ernment in a menacing attitude towards that of 
France. The President admitted, without re 
serve, that, in his message of 1834, he did not 
intend to charge the French Government with 
bad faith, or to make any threat, or to convey any 
affront whatever, but that he would not explain 
this misunderstanding to France. 

In the progress of the negotiation between the 
two nations the controversy was at last narrowed 
down to the mere misunderstanding as to a pas- 
sage in the message of 1834; and upon this point 
it was decided to devote this nation to the hazards 
of war, rather than say to the French Govern- 
ment it had placed a meaning on the message 
which the President admitted he did not intend 
to give it. 

The following are the positions taken in 1835 
by this Government: 

ist. That a foreign Government, in its inter- 
course with our own, has no right to take any 
notice whatever of any communication made b 
the President to Congress in the discharge of his 
official duties, and, consequently, no right to de- 
mand an explanation of the purport of any such 
message, whatever imputations it may contain, 
and however offensive and imperious its terms 
may seem. 

2d. That to give or offer such explanations 
would be to admit the right to claim them, and 
that such an admission, by subjecting the Ex- 
ecutive, in the discharge of a constitutional duty, 
to the interference and control of a foreign Power, 
would be inconsistent with the character and 
dignity of our Government, and avirtual sacrifice 
of the national honor and independence. 

The principle that a foreign nation should not 

permitted to inquire into the meaning of a 
message of the President to Congress, was held 
to be so vital, so connected with our national 
independence, that it was said in debate here by 
one in confidence, (Mr. Campreenc,] that, if 
the nation was flowing in blood from Maine to 
Orleans, the misunderstanding with France would 
not be explained. 

The misunderstanding of 1830 and 1835 oc- 
curring between the same nations upon a point 
in all ts precisely similar, was, én the first 
case freely explained; and in the last, war was 
deemed preferable to explanation. Whether the 
Administration was right in 1830or 1835, I will 
not undertake here to decide; but every candid 
man must see that if the same course had been 

rsued in the last instance that there was in the 

rst, there would have been no occasion to break 
the ancient friendship between America and 


Freee with a —— cop he 
830 or that of 1835 will be Europe 
or America as containing the ‘prin of this 
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by » infer Mr. Van Buren, under the orders Administration in regard to the subject, no one 
of the 


| can tell, as the two cases were alike and the de- | $84,337,986 34. 
| cisions opposite. 1 
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Amount of public debt paid from 1821 to 1828, 


Amount of public debt paid from 1829 to 1836, 
In 1830 a French treaty was very much desired, | $65,583,562 15; making the amount paid from 


| and it was very popular, and was made to cuta 1821 to 1828 $18,754,424 19 more than the pay-~- 





Seeking votes, told the people of this country that || 





great figure in the elections of that time. In 1835 | ments from 1829 to 1836. 


there was a large surplus in the Treasury, and | But the people have been told that the reason 


the money and the apparent necessity for fleets || why the expenses of the Government were so 
and armies were well calculated to induce the | much increased of late was because the present 
nation to consent to such an increase of expend- || Administration had paid off so much of the pub~ 
itures as would place the surplus under the con- || lic debt more than had been previously paid in 
trol of the Federal Government, and defeat the |, the same space of time. So far from this bei 
division of any portion of it among the States. || true, the foregoing table shows that there ha 
Sir, I will now return from this foreign digres- || been paid in the eight preceding years the sum 
sion to our domestic concerns again. || of $18,754,424 19 more than during this Admin- 
The present dominant party owes its elevation || istration; yet we have seen public festivals and 


| to power more to the promise to retrench the ex- | rejoicings upon the point of the transcendent 


= of the Government than toany other cause. || merit of having paid the public debt. 
his string was struck oftener in the canvass from || In regard to the payment of the public debt, 
1825 to 1829 than any other. ‘‘ The party,’’ be- || no President since the year 1817 deserves either 
fore they came into power, and when they were || praise or censure more than the man in the moon. 
Those who eae the law of 1817, for the re- 
the expenditures of the Federal Government were || demption of the public debt, and the people of 
prodigally, dangerously, wastefully extravagant; || the United States, whose industry and enterprise 
and that, if they were invested with power they || filled the public Treasury, deserve all the credit 
would speedily introduce such a system of reform || for the payment of the debt. 
and retrenchment as would bring back the Gov- || Although it is not in place, I will here present 
ernment to the Jeffersonian economy. The peo- || a view that will show that the proceeds of the 
ple believed the representations, and put their || sales of the public lands should be taken from 
faith in these solemn pledges of reform; which || the control of this Government. Under our 
were a thousanfl times repeated. revenue system, the money power is almost irre- 
‘The party” being snugly seated in power, || sponsible. The price of the public lands not 
these pledges were soon forgotten. We have || being paid by the people in the form of a tax, 
seen seven years glide away, and the first effective || their attention i#mot sufficiently directed to the 
movement for retrenchment has not yet been || subject to hold their Representatives accountable 
made. In place of retrenchment, we have, daring || how they use it. This Administration presents 
these seven years, seen annual milliows added to || a signal instance of the trath of what I say; they 
the wide-spread extravagance of the public ex- || are held to no responsibility for substituting an 
penses. Sir, in my remarks, | intend to rely upon || increase of the public expenditures of over forty- 
no facts except those that are established by doc- || five million dollars, in place of retrenchment, 
uments that none can question. What Iam about || while they are dividing the public treasure as 
to state in regard to the public expenses is taken || spoils among favorites. In the iene of 
from a report madé to this Howse by the Secre- || present impunity, they can securely Jaugh at the 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Woodbury, on the 4th || simplicity of all those who believed that there 
day eres 1836, and which I now hold in || was anything serious in their promises of re- 
my hand. This report shows the annual ex- || trenchment and reform. i 
penses of the Government from the years 1816 || This signal instance of escape from public cen- 
to 1834, inelusive, this, together with the estimates || sure proves that our redundant income is paid 
in the last annual report‘of the same Secretary for || under such circumstances that it can be squan- 
the years 1835 and 1836, shows the expenses of || dered by a successful party in contempt of all the 
this Administration, provided the appropriation || maxims of economy. By dividing the public 
bills conform to the estimates. The following || treasure among a sufficient number of partisans, 
tabular statement, extracted from said report, || exemption from responsibility can be secured. 
shows the annual and total expenditures for the || The only cure for this evil, the only way to re~ 
eight years of this Administration, from 1829 to || store accountability, is to take the control of the 
1836, inclusive, contrasted with the annual and || proceeds of the sales of the public lands out of 
total expenditures of the preceding eight years, || the hands of this central power, and give them to 
from 1821 to 1828, inelusive, including the four || the States. — : ts 
last years of Mr. Monroe’s administration, and The principles of this Administration are not 
the four years of Mr. Adams’s; showing also the || to be found in retrenchment, in the economical 
amount paid annually of the public debt during | management of the public finances. So far, pro- 
both terms: fessions and practices have run in directions ex 


Annual and total erpendi- Payments during the same actly opposite. 








tures from 21 to 28inclusive. ‘time of public debt. I will now refer to two other documents which 
1891.0... 19,710,136 40 1821........ $8,367,093 62 || do contain the principles, with a view to which 
- biscsas Lseunae a sei vein ey 4 12 this Administration has been conducted, and by 
23.esoe06 15,314,171 1823. ...000. 5,990,016 41 the aid of which ‘it has attained its dangerous 
1894.,..... 31,878,598 47 1824..,......16,568)393 76 || sseandency, ‘These principles wereim ieee 
1825...... . 99,585,804 72 1895.......4 12,095,344 78 7 prey ‘ma 
1896....... 24,103,398 46 1826........ 11,041,082 19 || One of the States, where had been tested; 
ee 22,656,764 04 1827.... 0606 10,003,668 ,39 and, since their adoption as the basis of Federal 
L828 ....., 25,450,479 62 1898......./19,163,498'07 || action, have already wrought # revolution in the 


Se ——-———_ }| theory and practice of our Government. 

Deere AES SP. TAR AAI 0 We are informed by the President, in his veto 
Jou © of the land bil), that ‘* money is power!” and we 
$93,493,649 48 Exclusive of public debt. are informed by him, in his protest, —_ “the 

Se eee Tdel mete, tata teeta Ba le whole executive power being vested in t e Pres- 
tures from 29 to "36 inclusive. time of public debt. ident, who is responsible for its exercise, it isa 


1890.......995,044.958 40 1820.......@12,389,867 78 || He8essary consequence that he should have the 
aaa rete 4 1800. araseee ae right toemploy agents of his own choice.” 


183}....2.+ 30,038,446 12 1831....... 16,174,378 22 vadageins he says in the same paper, speaking 





J bvewees 34,356,698 06 ISPD. ivswee 17,840,307 29 Secre of the Treasury, 6 that he was 
+ id onan f Hane coz9e . 176 565 * an sabduhiweretianty the mere instrument of the 
¥835....... 18,176,141 07 1885......, 89,150 07 || Chief Magistrate in the execution of the laws.” 
1836....... 23,133,640 00 1886...+... 58,000 00 From Cee ee 

see terrane is power,” and that the executive officers of this 


Total.» 04} 1” Total. .-@65,583,562 15 |) nation are the mere instraments of the President, 

Soran the prineiples are revealed which have been the 

basis of that extraordinary ascendency to which 

all the checks of the Constitution have epposed 
feeble a resistance. 

ot tae it0:6%4 47. This is the amount of thein- || “Rss original theory and practice under our 

Beuaddseste nr ee Fem oe adic iathanretoeee held tote 


38,610 95 Exclusive of ‘public debt. 
730989 48 
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the agents of the people, bound to discharge their 
duty according to law, and in the selection of 
whom regard should be had only to integrity and 
ualifications; and to remove any one of whom, 
or opinion’s sake, by the Chief Magistrate, 
would be good cause of impeachment. But now, 
when they are no longer deemed agents of the 
people, but the mere instruments of the Execu- 
tive; when they are no longer bound to discharge 
their offices according to law, but are required to 
yield obedience to the will of the President; when 
their continuance in office no longer depends on 
able and faithful service to the country, but upon 
unconditional submission to the dictates of power, 
the character of our Government is changed, and 
a distinct and rival interest is established between 
the public officers and the people; the entire 
ncy by which the whole operations of the 
overnment are conducted is thus brought under 
the control of one man. 

The first effort to a the money power into 
the same hand was displayed in the proposition 
to establish a national bank as an instrument of 
the Treasury upon a capital of public money. 
The next was seen in the endeavors to subject 
the Bank of the United States to governmental 
dictation. 

_These schemes having failed, and the complete 
control of the money power having been resolved 
on, the responsibility was taken, and the public 
money ceased, and is now under the control of 
no law, placed where the Representatives of the 
people have no power to go and examine whether 
it be safe or unsafe, or wheth@r it be used for 
lawful or unlawful purposes. The vast revenues 
of this Republic, between the times of collection 
and disbursement, are used at the discretion of a 
single mind. At this moment over thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, the property of the people, are, 
through the instrumentality of deposit banks, 
loaned out, to whom we have no means of know- 
ing, and for what design we can only conjecture. 
By making a call for the public deposits, the Sec- 
retary could crush any of these deposit banks any 
day he chooses; this gives a control over the 
capital of the States, as well as that of the nation. 
The power wielded in the Federal Treasury can 
put up and put down banks at pleasure. It can 
regulate the price of stocks and property; it can 
enrich friends and impoverish enemies. It can 
send millions into a State or city before an elec- 
tion, to be used without interest, to reward obe- 
dience, or it can withdraw millions to punish 
disobedience. The Treasury of the United States 
is the great central fulcrum that sustains the 
levers by which ambitious aspirants are raised to 
power. 

There are other views which show more clearly 
the length, and breadth, and height, and depth of 
the all-engulfing power of money. The Presi- 
dent having the appointment of the agency by 
which the Government is conducted, has, of 
course, the selection of the hands into which the 
public treasure shall flow; which enables him to 
make all offices, and all seekers of office, his *‘ mere 
instruments.’’ 

The power derivable from the use of money 
was not anticipated at the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. The Treasury was then empty; and 
in those good old times of honest simplicity, even 
the sagacious mind of Patrick Henry did not fore- 
see that the use of money would become the prin- 
cipal element in that Executive power which he 
predicted would destroy the liberty of his country. 
Thus the money power has been matured and 
organized, not by the President, not for his use, 
for his fame was enough for him, but by others 
under the shade of his military reputation; by a 
far-reaching sagacity has this golden ladder been 
erected, upon which they are to climb to greatness 
in time to come. The operations of the money 
power have produced e before which the 
world has stood astonished; because the secret 
springs and principles of action were carefully 
concealed from the public eye. Throughout, we 
have seen professions and practices running in 
eootte directions; and yet we have heard the 
shout of applause as loud for the breach as for 
the promise. Hence the saying that ‘‘the popu- 
larity of General Jackson can stand an oft 
It is the power to bestow mone 
can stand anything. General Jackson’s power 
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ends on the 4th of March next, but the money 
power is to be transferred to other hands, where 
it will continue to do its work. When our ven- 
erable President descends from his exaltation he 
will see human nature as itis. Of the thronging 
thousands that revolved in servility around his 

ower, he will find how many crooked their 
— for thrift, and how many out of respect for 

im. 

This money power, shielded from all responsi- 
bility, from all public inspection, pervading the 
whole Union, operating upon all interests, brought 
to bear upon the hopes and fears of millions, is 
the most ingenious contrivance that was ever de- 
vised by the wit of man; and is sweeping along 
in its wake the right of suffrage, the freedom of 
the press, State and national legislation. 

The declaration that ‘* money is power’’ is 
most true, alarmingly true. All the hopes of the 
friends of human lcecty, that free government 
could be maintained, were reposed upon having 
its operations conducted by officers of integrity 
and capacity, who were devoted to the people, 
and notto power. It is impossible that free gov- 
ernment can last, unless its affairs be managed 
by such agents. 

Having ascertained the principlesand the means 
by which Federal power is making its rapid 
marches over the ruins of the Constitution, the 

uestion is, whether we shall take away from it 
the money, which is the bone and sinew of its 
strength, and give it to the people, to build up 
their rights and restore their ancient and consti- 
tutional power in the Government. 

Having disposed of the preliminary one 
into the present character and tendencies of Fed- 
eral power, I will now proceed to the investiga- 
tion of the main question, what shall be done 
with the surplus revenue? 

At this very interesting point of our history, 
when it is our duty to make a new movement 
which will vitally affect the dearest interests of 
our country for many years to come, we surely 
ought to rise above present or mere party con- 
siderations, and look at the future consequences 
which will, in all probability, result from the 
adoption of each of the three plans which have 
been suggested of disposing of the public money. 
I will now proceed to consider them in order. 

I. As to the propriety of leaving the surplus 
to accumulate from year to year in the Treasury, 
and be disposed of as it now is, according to the 
discretion of the Executive. Some of our ablest 
calculators tell us that, by January next, there 
will be fifty millions; and certainly, if unused and 
unwasted, it would ina few years amount to hun- 
dreds of millions. It is evident that, so soon as 
the amount exceeded all the specie in the United 
States, every State bank would be in the power 
of the Treasury; and this system must soon make 
them all instruments of the Treasury. The po- 
litical uses and abuses to which the Government 
could devote these vast sums have already been 
very briefly noticed. This view of the subject 
presents to the minds of the friends of a cheap 
and a pure republican Government anticipations 
the most gloomy. But, sir, in addition to the 
political objections to this employment of the 
public money, there are others entitled to grave 
congideration. 
it is now most evident that the condition of the 
public treasure is unsafe. Our revenue is collect- 
ed in the notes of a Seat number of State banks, 
which, in all probability, in the first commercial 
shock, will become valueless, as they did hereto- 
fore. There is of the public funds now deposit- 


ed in the thirty-five local banks $30,678,879 91. 
They have of private deposits $15,043,033 64; 
and notes in circulation, $26,243,688 36; makin. 
in all $71,965,000 91, and but $10,198,659 24 o 


specie—about seven dollars of debt to one dollar 


of specie. There is now due to the Government 
alone from these banks more than three times the 
amount of their specie. et Re 
The following tes exhibit the condition 
of the thirty-five deposit banks on the Ist of 
February: 
Loans and discounts ,.....0+ ssveeeeeceees e+e 2GO0,439,908 
Domestic exchange .......+sceesesseceeceeses 27,149,935 
BOROR CRIBB. ons occccs ceccse Sosb been deine sheahs 1,815,238 
Due from DAMks «....0scceeeeees eeevevereeees 15,712,977 
Notes of other CPST Pe eee eee eee eres 073,089 
Specie......... sbaisatonah Seceee pooner esiveees 10,198,659 


a 
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FOrdigh OxGRONGE oo00 0666000000 ssc cdes veces 406 549 
XPONSOS,.wseccesccesecces vevsesece seesecuns 96.59 
OUNEF IRVORUIARIE, 6 6s. occcccncs cts Siscceses 8,777,228 
Reis ciccdascics .cactiu $42,356,088 2170167 
Treasurer United States.......... 28,239,744 
Pablic OM core....cc.ccrescssccsess 2,439,135 
Due 00 BANKS. .0.00cscccccccccces 14,879,161 
Contingent fund...........++e00 840,270 
Profit and loss, discount and in- 
COTUNE 06 ccvovacceseveccesves.cce 189,932 
COND s ccccsgeedcerecaatacy 26,243,688 
Private deposits......-sseeseseeee 15,043,033 
Other liabilities........cseceseses 9937 ,045 ° 
——-—— 139,168,195 
DION veo vc nescucsevocesscesceccgees 


$1,971 


es 





Sir, what will the people of this country say 
when they come to understand these facts, and see 
the present hazardous condition of their money? 
Would any prudent man risk his own mone 
under such circumstances? If it would be mad- 
ness for a man to act so in private life, is it not 
something more than madness for the servants 
of the people to act so with their money? Ina 
trust capacity public agents are surely eS, to 
act with as much care as a prudent man would 
with his own. 

But it is not at all improbable that the condition 
of the prek ’s money is far worse than appears 
from the reports of these banks. How do we 
know that these reports are true? We have not 
the power to examine these banks and count 
their money. We know that the deposit banks 
formerly robbed the Treasury of millions, and 
made reports that they were safe up to the hour 
of explosion. Who ever knew a bank that 
intended to break to apprize the public of it be- 
forehand? 

But, sir, mystery is stamped upon the front 
of this report. These thirty-five pet banks, in 
counting up their means to pay their debts, sa 
they have $8,777,228 79 in ‘* other investments;”’ 
but they have concealed from the public what 
they mean by “ other investments.’’ But the 
friends of these banks contend, that although 
they have not the means in hand to pay the public 
deposits, yet, by calling on their debtors, they 
could pay. A call upon their debtors for the 
amount of the public deposits, upon a sudden 
emergency, would make an earthquake in the 
whole paper system of the United States. But 
we have no means of knowing whether the per- 
sons who have borrowed the people’s money 
from these pet banks are either able or willing to 
pay. I never have known a bank that was man- 
aged for political purposes that did not sooner or 
later break, and unless we speedily reclaim the 
nee treasure, and place it in the custody of the 
aw, millions of it will be lost. But, sir, the loss 
of the whole would do much less public mischief 
than will be done by leaving it where it is to be 
used as it is. 

But there is another objection to this mode of 
using the public money, arising from the injustice 
of the distribution. The public revenue is used 
as a banking capital; and while the city of New 
York has the benefit of $10,000,000, and the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan overa million and a half, which 
it seems is principally loaned out in New York 
and Albany, the State of Kentucky has not the 
use of a dollar in such way as to contribute to the 
eran utility, It is true that a small bank in 

uisville has a small sum; but this bank issues 
no notes, and the circulating medium is not 
thereby increased. The interest on $30,000,000 
is $1,800,000 per annum, which is given in spoils 
to favorites; the people deriving not one cent of 
interest for the use of their money, and running 
a great risk of losing the principal. The two 
banks in Michigan have both together but a capital 
of $569,779 90, and of specie but $97,902 33, yet it 
seems that, during the year 1835, more than three 
millions of this public money has through 
their hands. And it seems that they are in the 
habit of loaning out the public moneys in the cities 
of New York and Albany for profit. The moncy 
of the people has been from the custody of 
the law, and used, regardless of all the maxims 
of prudence for its safety, and with equal 
to justice in its distribution. Yes, at this moment 
the money of people of Kentucky, which they 
have earned by honest industry, ia loaned out; 
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gratis, to the shavers, and brokers, and specula- } 
tors, and gamblers in stocks in the city of New 
York and elsewhere. Every motive should impel || 
us to pass a law promptly to restore the people, | 
upon the principles of justice and equality, the 
use of their own money, and thereby rescue it 
from hazard, and our institutions from corrup- 
tion. 4 

Il. The second plan of disposing of the thirty 
millions is to increasé the expenses of the Federal 
Government to that amount in extensive military | 
preparations, in the raising of armies, and in the 
construction of fortifications, and the building of || 
anavy- i 

To induce us to agree to a scheme of national || 
defense upon a scale much more extensive than | 
has ever been deemed safe by any American states- | 
man, we are emphatically reminded, since the war | 
cloud has blown Away gf the maxim, ** in peace || 
provide for war;”’ and Now, for the first time, we || 
are urged to proceed immediately to lay the found- || 
ation of a system of preparation for war large | 
enough to exhaust all our present and future | 
means. I desire to know precisely in what sense || 
and to what extent it is proposed to reduce this | 
maxim to practice. In legislation, as in all the 
active business of life, there is but little informa- || 
tion communicated by the reassertion of those | 
general truths to which, in the abstract form, all 
men agree, because there is such a diversity in | 
applying them so as to suit the condition of in- | 
diduals and nations, that, in their abstract form, 
they convey no distinct idea to the mind. For 
example, the maxim that is now so earnestly 
pressed upon our attention, that ‘* peace is the 
woper season to provide for War,’’ is sustained 
ty general acquiescence. Yet there are no two 
nations that act upon this maxim alike. Itis 
limited or extended or modified so as to suit the 
institutions and condition of each nation and the 
genius of the age, 

In different ages, according as the spirit of 
peace or war happened to pervade the earth, we 
find the same nations varying the size of their 
navies and armies to suit the condition of the | 
times. 

The maxim, that in time of peace nations 
should provide for war, as it is understood and 

racticed in Europe at this time, so far as a stand- 
ing military force is concerned, is exhibited in 
the following statements: 


| 





| 
| 
| 


Troops Troops 
France ....... eevvds 400,000 Netheriands..... ++» 77,500 
Belgium ......+.. 110,000 Spain..... gecuaheve 71,300 | 
Great Britain........ 100,000 Prussia........ + + + +222,000 | 
Bavaria ......¢+000.- 53,000 Saxony .......... ee $2,000 | 
Wurtemburg........ 10,000 Hanover .......... 12,000 | 
Hesse Darmstadt .... 8,000 Baden............. 8,000 


Norway and Sweden, 50,000 





The population of the above States is supposed 
to amount to one hundred and three million 
forty-five thousand seven hundred souls; which, 
if correct, would give eleven soldiers to every 
thousand souls. 

Assuming the free population of the United 
States to be fifteen millions, the proportion of 
soldiers of the present Army is a fraction less than 
one to every two thousand souls. Compared 
with the levy of troops on the population of the 
European States, is as one to twenty-two. 

Total amount of Russian forces 1s eight hun- 
dred and three thousand. 


Navies of Europe, including vessels of war, large and small. 


France, built and building..........scecseeseeees 
E d, built and building.............+++ 


Ho BOG ink c Hoc Wdnintin’ cd cd svehsséeh coms cons 


on EE EE ee 
Turkey, in 1827, before the battle of Navarino, had.... 90 


Thus in Europe it is deemed consistent with the 
genius of monarchical Governments, taken in 






connection with the fact that numerous kingdoms 
are compacted together with adjoining boundaries, 


liable at any time to sudden invasions, to keep 
always y to march at a moment’s warning, a 
strong army, and to maintain powerful navies. 
But, sir, in America, the understanding of the 
maxim under i ion has been very different. 
Separated from the Old World by an ocean three 
thousand miles wide, and having no powerful na- 
= in our nei rhood, our ical posi- 

renders a standing force unnecessary. 
But that there may. be no mistake about a matter 
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80 important, we will look into American history 
to coll@t the American sense upon the subject of 
armies, and fleets, and fortifications. Atthe com- 
mencement of General Washington’s administra- 
tion, the regular Army was reduced to one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixteen. In the time of 
the elder Adams, by the act of 27th April, 1798, 


|| the Army was increased to four thousand one 
| hundred and fifty-nine. 


The act of May 28h, 
1798, authorizes a provisional army of ten thou- 
sand. In Mr. Jefferson’s administration, the 


| Army was, by the act of March 16, 1802, reduced 


to three thousand two hundred and eighty-seven. 
The aggregate of the present Army of the 


| United States is seven thousand one hundred and 


ninety-eight. 
ships. 

After the experience we had in the late war, a 
system was adopted in 1816, for the gradual in- 
crease of the Navy, and for the construction of 
fortifications, which system has been ever since 
pursued, Since the year 1816, we have expended 
in fortifications about $14,000,000; and for the 
increase and repairs of the Navy, the sum of 

22,092,287 73. 

‘The whole military establishment, since 1816, 
has cost the sum of $133,273,415 75. Inthe same 
time, the whole naval establishment has cost 
$66,893,631 96. This, as it appears to me, is 
going fastenough. This progressive system will 
grow with our growth and strengthen with our 


Aggregate of the Navy, fifty-two 


| strength, and will keep us supplied with a Navy 


sufficiently large, and fortifications sufficiently 
numerous. This progressive system of improv- 
ing our national defenses can be ¢arried on with 
out any increase in the annual expenses of the 
Government, and leave $30,000,000 in the Treas- 
ury for other uses. The present expenditures 
are now as great as can be used. We havea 
report from the proper Department that there is 
remaining in the Treasury $8,000,000 unexpend- 
ed of former appropriations; we are officially 
informed that hands cannot be found and em- 
ployed in the United States to exhaust the appro- 
priations that are now annually made for the 
public works. Then where is the utility in 
making large appropriations which are to remain 
unexpended? Such appropriations may defeat 
the passage of the land bill, but they will not 
advance the public works. 

In further illustration of the American under- 
standing of how far it is prudent to provide for 
war during peace, let us see what General Jack- 
son has said on the subject—a man renowned for 
his warlike achievements, and who may be sup- 
posed as friendly to strong national defenses as 
any American statesman ought to be. In his 
inaugural address on the 4th of March, 1829, he 
lays down his creed in regard to our military 
peace establishment, in the following words: 

* Considering standing armies as dangerous to free Gov- 


ernment in time of peace, I shall not seek to enlarge our 
present establishment.’’ 


And in his first message to Congress in 1829, 
he says: 


In time of peace we have need of no more ships of war 
than are requisite to the protection of our commerce. Those 
not wanted for this object must lay in the harbors, where, 
without proper covering, they rapidly decay; and, even 
under the best precautions for their preservation, must soon 
become useless. Such is already the case with many of 
our finest vessels; which, though unfinished, will now re- 

uire immense sums of money to be restored to the con- 
dition in which they were when committed to their yd 
element. On this subject there can be but little doubt at 
our best policy would be to discontinue the building of 
ships of the first and second class; and look rather to the 
possession of ample materials, prepared for the emergencies 
of war, than to the number of our vessels which we cah 
float in a season of e as the index of our naval power. 
Judicious deposits in navy-yards of timber and other mate- 
rials, fashioned under the. hands of skillful workmen, and 
fitted for prompt application to their various purposes, would 
enable us at all times to construct vessels as fast as they can 
be manned, and save the heavy expense of repairs, except 
to such vessels as must be employed in guagding our com- 
merce.’ 


In two subsequent messages the propriety of 
keeping a navy afloat in time of peace only suffi- 
cient to protect our commerce is maintained, and 
the propriety of eeneres timber in the navy- 

s is enforced, in place of building new ships. 
ice all which it appears that, in the judgment 
of General Jackson, no provision should be made 
for the extension of our eee establishment; that 
our Navy was sufficiently powerful for the pro- 
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tection of our commerce, and that it was better 
to lay up timber than to build new ships. 

From this view we can collect the sense of this 
nation as to how far we should go in. peace to 
provide for war. 

The American practice, which was established 
and has been sustained by all the patriots and 
sages who have gone before us, was not in refer- 
ence only to our geographical position in the 
world in regard to other nations, but was mainly 
produced by the warning voice of history, by 
which we are taught that the instances are very 
few where nations have been conquered by for- 
eign invasion, but very numerous where their 
liberty has been overthrown by their own rulers; 
that the liberty of nations is in far greater dan- 
ger from their own powerful fleets and armies, 
with a Cesar at their head, than from all foreiga 
enemies combined. 

Now the question is, whether we shall, under 
the Senponrg impulses of party excitement, 
abandon the American and adopt the European 
system of providing for war during peace ? Wheth- 
er republican America shall raise her militar 
peace establishment to come in competition with 
the establishments of the monarchies of the Old 
World? 

But, sir, if it were wise to apply our whole 
resources to the public defenses, the extension of 
the fortification system is not the best for attain- 
ment of the object. The extent of our country 
renders it impossible to resist foreign invasion by 
means of fortifications, The maritime frontier 
of the United States, from Passamaquoddy to 
the mouth of the Sabine, following the shore, is 
over six thousand miles, one third of which be- 
longs to the Gulf of Mexico; the northern and 
lake frontier three thousand miles more. This 
added to the almost boundless western fron- 
tier, makes it apparent that, if the whole sur- 
may produce of the labor of the people of the 

nited States was forced from them in taxes, it 
would not fortify this vast empire so as to pro- 
tect it from invasion, And if we had fortifica- 
tions ready made, on convenient points, on the 
whole frontier, it would require a standing army 
of several hundred thousand to man them and 
preserve them. The number of fortifications 
from necessity, must be limited to the defense of 
the cities and the exposed points. The number 
of fortifications already projected is greater than 
was required. Fortunately for the nation, it has 
in its power means of defense more cheap and 
more efficient. The bulwarks of our liberty are 
to be found in the hearts of a brave people, and 
not in the stone and mortar of forts. The bra- 
very of a gallant people, in defense of their 
homes and their country, has carried us success- 
fully and gloriously through two wars with the 
most powerful nation in the world. The ra- 
tional means of national defense for such a people 
in time of peace is to protect them by wise and 
equal Jaws, and to lighten their burdens by a 
cheap and pure administration of the Govern- 
ment, so that they may prosper and grow in 
strength and power and intelligence, and in 
wealth. On the contrary, an extensive military 
establishment, which would oppress the people 
with heavy taxes, would check their spirit; 
would paralyze their industry; would wear away 
their attachment for the Government; would, in 
the end, change the national character, and pre- 
pare the way for a Bonaparte, at the head of the 
national guards. 

There is a mode of expenditure more efficient 
for the attainment of the object than is to be found 
in standing armies and in fortifications. In an 
extensive country the success of modern war de- 
pends upon the celerity with which armies and 
menebes can be conveyed from place to place. 

as the strength of this vast nation in men 
and means must forever remain in the interior and 
not on the frontiers—in the heart and not in the 
extremities, the great means of military defense 
is to be found in the construction of roads along 
which men and provisions can be thrown to meet 
danger wherever it may h the borders. 
For example, if-there were a railroad from Lex- 
ington to Charleston, supplies of men and arms 
and cannon and provisions could be conveyed 
along the whole linc in a few days, and the cne- 
my met and before he bad time to do 
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mischief. In this view of the subject, is not a 
road, with a view to military defense, better than 
a fort? Say at Charleston there was an impreg- 
nable fortress,an enemy of course would not land 
within the range of its guns. He would keep at 
a respectable distance, and advance upon unde- 
fended places. Upon ordinary roads it would 
require months to move an army and heavy mili- 
tary munitions from the interior to Charleston, in 
South Carolina, to meet the foe. In this view, 
which is the best means of national defense—forts 
on the frontier, or raijroads, like viens and arte- 
ries leading from the heart to the extremities of 
the body-politic? While this is the most efficient, 
it is the cheapest possible mode of providing for 
war. The cost of transportation on ordinary 
roads, during the revolutionary and late war, is 
more than would construct roads, on the modern 
lan, wherever required in the United States. 
The cause which retarded the military operations 
in the late war, and kept our brave soldiers so 
often in a state of starvation, and exposed so 
many of them to slaughter, was the difficulty of 
supplying them by the modes of conveyance then 
in use. 

But, sir, this mode of providing for war by 
furnishing the means of rapid and cheap convey- 
ance of men and supplies from one part of our 
extensive country to another, stands in favorable 
contrast with all other modes of providing for 
war, in several important views. Standing armies 
and fortifications are worse than useless in time 
of peace; they eat up annually millions of the 
industry of the people. But roads are alike use- 
ful in peace and war. In war they enable us to 
throw our power eer to all places menaced 
with danger. In peace they furnish the means 
of rapid and cheap conveyance of the surplus 
products of industry to all the markets of the 
world. Money, and the means of sustaining 
armies, are the essential elements in modern war. 
Roads, by the commercial facilities which they 
would furnish in time of peace, would enrich the 
nation, and enable it to stand up under the burdens 
of war. 

Then, sir, looking at this subject alone in its 
military aspect, | would reserve enough of our 
surplus treasure to strengthen and build up this 
greatarm of national defense—the means of rapid 
transportation in war, and the means of enriching 
the nation in peace. 

The next objection which I shall urge against 
the scheme of applying the whole income to the 
construction of ships and forts is, that it violates 
a great fundamental principle of public policy—a 
principle which has heretofore, in the administra- 
tion of the finances been disregarded, to the great 
injury of the western country. The principle is 
this: as the public revenue is collected from all the 
wen of the nation, in its disbursement it should 

ve returned to the parts of the country from which 

it has been drawn, with as great a regard to 
equality as a due attention to the aggregate inter- 
est of the public will allow. I agree with my 
friend from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] that the ddties 
on foreign merchandise are paid by the consumers. 
I agree that, in the disbursement of the public 
money, the preponderance of the general good, 
and not the incidental benefit, should be the cri- 
terion. But I disagree with him that, in the ex- 
penditure of the public money, the incidental ad- 
vantage should weigh nothing. It is true, that 
the constraction of a fortification in Kentucky, 
merely to secure to the people the incidental ad- 
vantage of the expenditure, would be ridiculous. 
But it would be equally ridiculous to make a road 
along the margin of the sea for the sake of the 
incidental benefit. It has pleased God so to form 
our extensive country, 80 to diversify the inter- 
ests of different sections, that the enlightened 
statesman, in the conduct of our public affairs, 
will never find the general and incidental advant- 
ages of the Government to come*in conflict. 
When the improvements are made ‘which -necaure 
indicates should be on the frontier and in the in- 
terior, the general and Jocal interestsof the whole 
Union will be sustained; and ‘the preponderance 
af general good will be found in harmony with the 
incidental advantages of an enlightened adminis- 
tration, 

Now, sir, this scheme of devoting our whole 
means to the Navy and fortifications will perpet- 
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uate and fasten upon the country the unjust policy 
of expending the whole revenue of the Republic 
on the sea-board—a policy that has long prevailed 
to exhaust the West to enrich the East. 

Sir, let us pause here for a moment to consider 
how the flagrantly unjust and partial expenditure 
of the public money on one side of the Union, for 
the support of only part of the great national in- 
terest, first took its rise, and how it has been 
continued. When the Constitution went into 
operation, all the States then in existence were 
situated on the Atlanticocean. That instrument 
(as was natural) received such constructions, and | 
was reduced to practice so as to suit the then | 
existing interests of the people. They then de- 
pended on foreign commerce for the exchange of || 
the surplus products of their industry. To facil- |' 
itate this foreign commerce, the system which \ 
has since cost the nation millions on millions was | 
commenced, of making breakwaters, piers, im- || 
provement of bays, inlets, harbors, the mouths | 
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of the expenses of the Government, and conse- 
quently to such an extension of its power and 


patronage, that our liberty would be rendered 
unsafe. 


Having first reasoned to show that our reve- 
nues should not be suffered to accumulate in the 
Treasury, and secondly to prove that it should 
not all be expended on the sea-coast in ships and 
fortifications, I will now, in the third and last 
Eat attempt to prove that so much of it as 

as arisen, and will arise, from the sales of the 
public lands, ought to be divided among the 
States. This plan stands recommended by the 
fact that it has been long and deliberately’ con- 
sidered and approved by the people, it having at 
a former session passed both Houses of Congress 
by large majorities, and has received the appro- 
bation of many of the State Legislatures. 

Sir, what is the state of the case? We now 
have in the Treasury $28,971,125 75, which has 
accrued from the sales of the public domain, 


of rivers, and light-houses, &c., &c. But, since ‘| (which is the common property of the people of 


the adoption of the Constitution, the number of | 
the States has doubled, or will, probably, in a | 
few days; the nation has spread over the interior 
of the continent; an internal commerce has grown | 
up far more valuable than the foreign commerce; | 
et there are still many good people in the old 
Grates who believe that ours is a salt water Con- 


stitutional thing in the world to spend a dollar of 
the public money above the ebb and flow of the | 
tides. Such, sir, is the force of old habits of 
thought, especially when interest happens to 
run in thesamechannel. The clause in the Con- 
stitution which has been construed to confer the 
power on Congress to make improvements for 
the benefit of foreign commerce, reads in the fol- 
lowing words: 

*‘ Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with 


foreign nations, and among the severa! States, and with the 
indian tribes.”’ 


Although the very same words are used in 
regard to foreign and domestic commerce, yet 
many of our Atlantic brethren, while they are 
willing to expend millions to eae defend, and 
facilitate foreign commerce, believe it would be 
exceedingly unconstitutional to give a cent for 


3ut, sir, the time has arrived when the salt water 
exposition of the Constitution must give way to 
the progress of the nationalexpansion. OurCon- 
stitution was formed for the continent, and not 
for the sea-board. Its scope is sufficiently broad 
to comprehend within its beneficent provisions 


every part of our extended and extending coun- 


le of this country, and expended by this central 

overnment. Of this vast sum the western coun- 
try has paid its full proportion. Yet the people 
of that country have been doomed, for near half a 
century, to see their substance flow into the na- 
tional Treasury, and from thence poured out in 
profusion along the maritime frontier. 

To conclude this branch of the subject, I am 
opposed to voting all our means toa navy and 
forts, because it would be the adoption of a rad- 
ical change in the policy of our Government upon 
the spur of the occasion, without consulting the 
peoples ao it amt the as ofa 
arge standing army, ring heavy cha 
upon the country; A Ror the building of sips 
and forts are not the only nor the best way to 
provide for the national momo errs saboreing abe 
perpetuate a partial system of di ing t 
public treasure, by giving it all to the sea-board; 
and becuase it would lead to such a vast increasé 


the swelling flood of Federal expenditure, to raise 
stitution, and that it would be the most uncon- | still higher Federal power, and extend the range 


the security and facility of interior commerce. 


the United States,) over and above the wants of 
the Federal Government. Now tlre great ques- 
tion is, whether this large sum of money shall be 
divided among the States, to be expended under 
their own councils, for the improvement of the 
condition of the people? or shall it be added to 


of Federal patronage to a broader circumference ? 
Shall the whole of our surplus revenue be thrown 
into the maelstrom, the grand whirlpool of cen- 
trifugal extravagance, where it will draw after it 
the remaining barriers of freedom into the same 

orge? These are the weighty questions on the 

ecision of which hangs the fate of liberty. If 
the division among the States should take place, 
the following statement will show the proportion 
of each State of what is already in the Treasury: 


Table showing the amount to which each State will be 
entitled. 








Fifteen 
Federal | Share for per ct. | Total to 


to new new 
States. 


States. popu- each 


lation. State. States. 














Dollars. | Dollars.| Dollars 
Maine.........| 399,437| 689,028 - 
N. Hampshire..| 269,326 164,587 


Massachusetts ..| 610,408 | 1,052,953 


Rhode [sland...| 97,194| 167,659 
Connecticut.... ; 513,472 
Vermont.......} 280,657} 484,133 


New York ...../1,918,553 | 3,309,503 
New Jersey.....| 319,922} 551,865 
Pennsylvania... ae 2,325,424 


try. Delaware ...... 75, 130,120 - 
Sir, the present unjust scheme of confining the Seers aa anon c 
. : came ; irginia........ 023,503 | 1,765,554 
national defenses to the building of ships and the || North Carolina..| 639,747 | 1,103,563 * 
erection of fortifications, and the application of || South Carolina.) 455,025) 784,918 - 
our whole means to these objects, will ee POmeiA woe s<0) ay ye , 
uate this old rotten partial system of expending || -peniecete 7" 625°963 Lores78 . K 
all the public money on one side of the country. || Onio...........| 935,884 | 1,614,400 | 290,844 | 1,845,044 
One reason why a system so revolting to reason, || Louisiana......| 171,694) 296,172) 67,561 258,73 
and so prostrative of justice, has been so long || Indiana........| 343,031) 591,728 | 325,485) 917,218 
; d. is this: * . er d thi Illinois........- 157,147 | 271,078 | 483,760} 754,838 
continued, 18 this: "" money Is power; and this || Missouri........| 190,419] 224,972] 174,354] 399,326 
mode of partial expenditure, while it has ex- || Mississippi.....| 110,358] 190,367 ,403 | 978,770 
hausted the West, has so enriched the great cities Alabama,......| 452,826 | 541,940 | 994,766 
on the sea-coast, that they have acquired an undue |} ——————- 
influence upon the legislation of the country. || It is estimated that the annual receipts from 
Since the year 1791, there has been very nearly || sales of the public domain will in future be 
a thousand million dollars collected from the peo- |! $10,000,000. From this data a calculation can 


easily be made of the proportion of each State 
for any given number of years. If the land bill 
should pass, I have no doubt but the principle of 
it will become the permanent policy of the coun- 
try. There is yet in the limits of the United 
States more than a thousand millions of acres 
of unsold land; it would supply ample funds for 
the — for atteeted come. W _ stupend- 
ous results might uced upon the power, 
the agriculture, the commerce, the wealth, the 
comfort, the intelligence, and happiness of the 
people of the United States, by this application 
of their great public domain? ‘This comprehen- 
sive, this all-pervading, this equal, this ifi- 
cent plan for the disposal of the proceeds of the 
sales ee in practice a few years, 
would exhibit a degree of . ment in the 
United States surpassing all nations of the 
earth. The-modern system of constructing roads 
and improving rivers, with the full development 
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| of the power of steam, would bring the distant 
parts of the country so near together, that con- 
stantintercourse, mutual interest, and commercial 
exchanges would mold the discordant parts into 
a homogeneous national character, which would 
be the best guarantee for the perpetuity of the 
Union, and the durability of American liberty. 
While the interests of the whole country would 
harmoniously unite in this great measure, the 
western country has a right especially to call 
aloud for its adoption, where, for reasons already 
iven, the Constitution has never been considered 
in fullforce. The present condition of the Treas- 
ury furnishes the means to extend the fostering 
care of the Government to all the great interests 
of the whole Union, and forever ta wipe out the 
reproach of favoritism to one portion of the coun- 
try, to the oppression of another. Kentucky, 
altrough entirely neglected heretofore; though 
deprived of a fair participation in the benefits of 
the Government, has never complained at sus- 
taining her share of its burdens. A full propor- 
tion of the taxes has always been paid, and in 
the two wars more than her proportion of blood 
was shed for the general defense. Ever since the 
ear 1791 she has looked on at a partial. admin- 
istration of the public finances, by which her 
substanceshas been drawn away, and devoted to 
improvements in which she had only a remote 
me consequential interest. And while the pub- 
lic money has been thus disposed of, what dis- 


position has been made of large portions of the 
ublic lands ? 
The following table will show the liberal grants 
~_— have been made by Congresg to the new 
tates: 
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Kentucky led the way into the western wilder- 
ness, and fought the battles for the conquest of 
the western lands, and now sees them partitioned 
out among new comers, and herself excluded from 
all participation. : g 

But notwithstanding the long exclusion of Ken- 
tucky from a fall and fair enjoyment of the benefits 
of the General Government, she would disdain, 
and I, as one of her Representatives, knowing her 
liberal and elevated spirit, would not venture to 
excite sectional feelings. She is for a policy that 
embraces the whole Union, and all of the great 
interests of the Union. She is still willing, as 
she always has been willing, to vote money to 
the support of a navy to protect our foreign com- 
merce in peace, and to defend the country in war. 
Formerly, when the navy had shrunk away to 
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party,.the spell was broken, and the navy raised | 
and called into favor by the voice of a Kentuckian 

—the same voice that has been heard for thirty | 
years in all the times of national emergency. Yet | 
some. unknown person has written to the distant | 
newspapers that myself and some of my friends | 
had given a vote unfriendly to the Navy. This || 
unfounded slander is made manifest by the fact | 
that I have voted, ever since I have been in Con- || 
gress, for every recommendation of this Admip- | 


istration for the benefit of the Navy, and now || 


stand ready to vote for the estimates sent im at | 
the commencement of thie session. Kentucky is | 
still willing to contribute her proportion of the | 
romania millions to go on with. the fortifications | 
and all the national defenses; she desires to abate 
nothing from the annual appropriations for the 
iapsaNeseens of the sea-coast. But while she is 
willing, as she has always been willing, to stand 
by and uphold the great interests of the other por- 
tions of the Union, she would be recreant to her- 
self if she did not demand her rights in a tone | 
that would no longer be patient under refusal. | 
As we need no fortifications, no navy, no stand- | 
ing army, in the nature of things, the only great | 
national interests which could be maintained by 
legislation in the West are education, and the 
construction of highways along which the sur- 
plus products of industry could be safely, cheaply, 
and speedily conveyed to market. 

In former ages the interior of continents, cut 
off from the general intercourse of nations, re- 
mained in ignorance and poverty; but modern 
roads and steam power are rapidly working a 
revolution in human affairs. They are carrying 
into the most remote, interior, and secluded sit- 


all the improvements of civilized and cultivated 
man, which were in other days exclusively en- 
joyed by maritime countries. The great interest | 
of the western people is to have their roads and 
rivers placed in a condition toenable them to reap 
the advantages of the modern improvements in 
interior communication; and as the internal com- 
merce of the United States has become so much 
more valuable than the foreign, reason, policy, 
and justice unite in requiring that at least as 
much of the public money should be devoted to 
its protection. If it were not for old habits and 
antiquated prejudices in regard to foreign and 
domestic commerce, what reason could be given 
for the outlay of millions for the protection of 
the lesser, while not a cent is given for the pro- 
motion of the greater interest? If the surplus 
was divided, and Kentucky had the immediate 
use of $621,832, to which she would be entitled, 
and her annual proportion hereafter, she would 
then be on a footing with the other sections of 
the country; the people would be retrieved from 
the taxation necessary to pay the heavy debts 
which that State is incurring to carry on her 
internal improvements. She would be provided 
with the means to sustain a system of general 
education, and thus to improve the intelligence 
of the people, the only foundation upon which 
frea government can securely rest. She would 
be replenished with money. The wages of labor 
would be high, the prices of produce would be 
kept up, and the blessings of this munificent plan 
would be equally extended to improve the con- 
dition, and happiness, and security of the poor 
and the rich, without distinction or respect of 
persons. Will any Kentuckian, will any just 
man, say that Kentucky shall not enjoy her fair 
ES ortion of the price of the public lands— 
ands, for the conquest of which her gallant sons 
spent their youth, their substance, and their 
-blood—lands that they have redeemed from the 
forest, and made salable and valuable by the 
sweat of their brow—lands that, by their enter- 
prise, they have made to supply your Treasury 
with sixty million dollars? 

Among the repegnent propositions which have 
been maintained by this Administration, none 
are more striking than those relating to the dis- 
position of the public domain. In the annual 
message of 1832 is to be found the following 
scheme of getting rid of the public lands. The 
President says: 


*1¢ seems to me to be our true policy that the public 
lands siiall cease, as soon as p » to be a source of 
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nothing, under the frowns of the then ascendant revenue, and that the 


| the public lands whatever. 
| States ten 
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sh sokt te setters, in limited parcels 
at a price barely sufficient to reimbprse t the United States 
thre expense of the present. s » and the cost arising 
under our Indian compacts. of accurate 
surveys nad undoutted titles now to purehasers, 
seem ta forbid the abolition of the pecan because 
none ean be substituted which will more perfectly aceom- 
plish these important ends. [t is desirable, however, that 


| a convenient time this machinery be withdrawn 


the 

States, and the right of seil and the future disposition of it 
surrendered to the States respectively in which it lies.’? 

This recommendation is repeated in the veto 

of the land bill; yet the principal reason given 

for the veto is because the public lands are com- 

mon property, to which, all the States have an 


| equal right, and beeause all the States have an 


equal right, and because the land bill gives @ 
larger proportion of the proceeds to the new 
States than to the old. 

According to these.o 


prose views, it would be 
proper to deprive the e 


States of any share in 
Yet to give the new 
per cent, more of the proceeds would 


| be such injustice to the old. States.as to constitute 


good cause for a veto. 
We now stand upon the poiatof time; we are 
now surrounded by the circumstances favorable 


_ to that great revolution in eur national poliey, by 


which the blessings of our free institutions, and 
the advantages of justice, shall be made to per- 
vade the whole Union, and be carried home to 
the dwelling of every citizen; by which love and 
confidence in the Government shall be shed abroad 
in every heart, and the cement of the Union be 
made more firm and durable; by which the author- 
ity of the General Government shall be thrown 
back within the pale of the Constitution and laws, 


|| andthe right arra of the ** money power’® cut off, 
D emot t | ¥es, this ig the important point of time when 
uations enterprise, intelligence, and wealth, and || 


these glorious ends are te be accomplished; or 
when the present corrupt and partial system is 
to be enlarged and doubly riveted on the country 
for ages to come—a system that will continue to 


| exalt the power and patronage of this central 





Government; that will continue to enfeeble the 
power of the States; that will continue to paralyze 
the defenses of liberty; that. will fivally make the 
tax-payers here, what they are over the face of 


| the whole earth elsewhere, slavea to the tax-con- 


sumers; that will, under the forms of a free Con- 
stitution, devote the labor of the common people 
to the support of an aristocracy and a throne. 


NORTHERN BOUNDARY OF OHIO. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOS. L. HAMER, 
f QF OHIO, 


In toe House op Rerassenrarives, 
June 9, 1836, 

On the bills to settle the northern boundary of Ohio, and 
to admit the States of Michigan and Arkansas into the 
Union. 

Mr. HAMER said: 

Mr. Sreaxen: I had hoped to avoid the neces- 
sity of engaging in the discussion wpon the sub- 
jects now before the House; but | cannot, in jus- 
tice to the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent, any longer remain a silent listener 
to the debates which are progressing around me. 
These questions have been so long pending before 
us, that it might well be supposed every gentle- 
man was prepared to vote without further inves- 
tigation; and at this late period of the session, 
with such a mass of unfinished business upon our 
tables, votes are much more important to the 
public interest than long speeches. Indeed there 
is so much speaking here, and go little business 
done, that I often refrain from addressing the 
House, when I would otherwise do so,and when, 
like others, J am inclined to think I have some- 
thing to offer that would be either interesting to 
the hewn or calculated to throw light upon the 
subject before us. Upon the present occasion, 
however, the argument has taken a turn that re- 
quires of me an expression of my views, though 
it is not my design to enter into an elaborate ex- 
amination of all the topics which have been in- 
grafted upon this debate. 4 

It must be manifest to all who have witnessed 
the several movements in regard to this dispute 
between Ohio and the Federal Governmeni, (for 
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we do not recognize Michigan as a party to the 
controversy,) that there is somewhat of party 
politica mingled with it both here and at home, 
among the people of Ohio. An overwhelming 
majority of the citizens of our State are for the 
boundary slaimed by us, and they have no dis 

sition to let party have any connection with this 
claim; but the politicians have not taken exactly 
the same view of it, and some of them, it is very 
clear, have endeavored to turn it to account in the 
political straggles which now agitate the copntry. 

The effect is visible here. Our delegation are 
unanimous for the claim of Ohio. We all go for 
the boundary; yet in arriving at the object of our 
hopes and wishes, we disagree materially upon 
various incidental questions. It is this disagree- 
ment which is the occasion in part of my now 
obtruding myself upon the attention of the House. 
I desire to be fully understood in my position; 
and then all who have a right to know my senti- 
ments will be able to approve or disapprove of 
the course I have sanpied. 

It is not necessary for me to meddle with the 
difficulties between some of my colleagues, and 
their quondam friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams.] I leave him in their hands. They are 
fully competent to take care of him, and to vin- 
dicate themselves from aspersion or misrepre- 
sentations which may come from that, or from 
any other quarter. y business is with other 
branches of the controversy. 

There are three bills before the committee; the 
first, a bill merely to settle the boundary; the 
second, a bill to settle the boundary, and to admit 
Michigan into the Union; and the third, a bill to 
admit Arkansas into the Union. The first one 
we have laid on the table, to remain there until 
the other two are disposed of. The whole dele- 

tion from Ohio, except one, voted against lay- 
ing that bill on the table; but they were overruled 
by a majority of the House. ith the motives 
of my colleague, who differed with us, I have 
nothing to do; nor shall I attempt to assign rea- 
sons for his vote. No doubt his motives were 

ure and his reasons satisfactory to himself; and 

e is very competent to defend his own course, 
either here or elsewhere. But of the vote of my 
colleagues, friends of the Administration, and my- 
self, who voted against the motion to lay on the 
table, I have something to say. 
selves that our reasons should be known. 

It is a good general rule in legislation that each 
measure should stand upon its own merits, un- 
connected with everything else. If good, let it 
prevail; if bad, let it. be defeated. e applied 
that rule to the boundary bill. We were of opin- 
ion that a large majority of the House were in 
favor of the boundary claimed by Ohio, and that 
if this proposition stood alone it would pass with- 
out much difficulty. But, when it is connected 
with the admission of Michigan into the Union, 
we are by no means so certain of its success. 
There is a strong party in this House apparently 
determined to keep Michigan out of the Union 


during the present session. If they succeed, and || out; but, in either event, the law still stands in 


our boundary question is connected with Mich- 


igan, it must necessarily share the same fate. || ditions cannot annul the law, or affect a si:tgle 


his would be disastrous to Ohio. Her public 
works are suspended for a settlement of this ques- 
tion. Her interests, pride, and feeling, are deeply 
involved in it. Her people are impatient to see 


it terminated. A border war is lowering upon | 


our northern frontier; and the moment Congress 


shall adjourn, without adjusting this dispute, it || first section, nor have they any necessary con- 
will break out with a train of outrages and blood- | 
shed that must be profoundly deplored by every || all be annulled, and still the 
man who loves his country. Myself, and those || in full force. 


with whom I act, thought it imprudent, under 


We preferred having our bill first acted upon, 
and after that we were entirely willing to see the 
State admitted. We do not oppose her. The 
people of Ohio do not oppose her. .We only ob- 
ject to her coming into the Union and bringing a 
part of the territory of Ohio along with her, 
claiming it as parcel of the new State. This we 
oppose, and ever shall, whilst we have the saga- 
city to comprehend our rights and the spirit to 
maintain them. 

I come now to the bill which is more immedi- 








It is due to our- 





| itation. No subsequent section, nor any pro- 
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ately before us. It is a bill of several sections. 
The first section declares, expressly, that the 
boundary of Ohio shall be by a direct line running 
from the most southerly extreme of Lake Mich- 
igan to the most northerly cape of the Miami bay; 
being the line always claimed by Ohio, and the one 
named in her constitution. The subsequent sec- 
tions prescribe the limits of the new State of Mich- 
igan, and require her to meet in convention, and 
agree to the limits so prescribed, before she shall 
be admitted into the Union; and on her giving 
her assent, the President, by proclamation, is to 
declare her one of the independent States of this 
Confederacy, entitled to all the privileges of the 
Union under the Federal Constitution. My col- 
league [Mr. Vinton] proposes to amend this bill 
by adding a proviso, declaring that, if Michigan 
should not assent to these new boundaries, still, 
the northern line of Ohio shall be and remain as 
described in this bill. I am constrained to vote 
against thisamendment. The reasons that influ- 


It was with great difficulty this bill passed 
through the Senate. No opposition was mani- 
fested to that part of it which fixed our boundary, 
but there was violent resistance shown to the 
admission of the State. If the bill were now in 
that body, it is extremely doubtful whether it 
could be got through. We all know these things; 
the newspapers have informed us of their exist- 
ence, in addition to the other sources of informa- 
tion which we possess. If we amend the bill in 
the slightest degree, it must go back to the Senate 
for their concurrence. Suppose they refuse to 
concur, or that they refuse to act on the bill this 
session, and let it remain on their files among the 
unfinished business, what will be our condition? 
How shall we avoid the alarming evils which 
are now impending over us, or meet the storm of 
— indignation that will burst forth against 

ongress for this unjustifiable procedure? I, for 
one, am not willing to meet it, nor am I — 
to share any portion of the responsibility. 
cannot, therefore, vote for any amendment to this 
bill, thereby creating the necessity to send it 
back to the Renate, and risking its final passage, 
unless that amendment be absolutely necessary 
to its validity. Such is not the case with this | 
amendment; and I will now proceed to show that | 
its adoption can be of no advantage to Ohio, in 
any respect whatsoever. 

n the first section it is declared, in the most | 
unqualified terms, that the northern line of Ohio | 
shall be as we claim it. In the subsequent sec- | 
tions it is provided that Michigan may come into | 
the Union upon her assenting to this ae, and to | 
the boundaries assigned to her by this bill. If | 
the bill passes and receives the sanction of the | 
President, it will be a law in allits parts. Whether 
Michigan shall comply with the condition or not, | 
upon which she is allowed to come into the Union, | 
is a matter of perfect indifference, so far as the 
validity of the law is concerned. If she com- | 
plies, she will come in; if not, she will remain | 


| 


full force. Her failure to comply with its con- 
provision it contains. All that can be said is, 
that the law contains a provision with which the | 
State has not complied, and the only Pune thane 
that follows is, that she remains out of the Union. 
The law itself remains wholly unimpaired. 

But the conditions of this law are not in the 





nection with it. The ee sections may 
rst one will remain 


we have any peculiar interest. 


ence me in doing so shall be briefly given. 





It is the first one alone in which 
It settles our | 
these circumstances, to risk the fate of our bound- || boundary permanently, without condition or lim- 
ary, by voluntarily attaching it to another ques- | 
tion—the admission of a new State into the Union. || ceedings of Michigan under it, can affect our 
rights which are thus secured. To make this 
| plain, I will illustrate my views by one or two 
|| cases. Suppose a law passed at the present ses- 
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act relinquishing all other claims, and receivin 
this sum in full satisfaction of all her demande 
against the General Government. It is an easy 
matter to combine two such subjects in the same 
law, and it is not unfrequently done. Suppose 
then, Massachusetts should refuse to pass the 
act required, or to accept the money in satisfac- 
tion of herclaim; would that prevent Connecticut 
from getting her money out of the Treasury? 
We all know it would not. Her claim would be 
safe. No act of another State could affect jt. 
She would send an authorized officer to receive 
it, and the funds would be delivered to him, with- 
out asking, or caring, what had been done by 
Massachusetts in reference to her claims. 

Again, we have now a proposition before this 
House to recharter the several banks in this Dis- 
trict. If we were to pass a law containing sey- 
eral sections, and in the first section should reflew 
the charter of the Metropolis Bank, without an 
condition or limitation, simply declaring that it 
is rechartered for the term of fifteen years; and 
in the subsequent sections should renew the other 
charters, upon condition that a certain bonus, say 
$50,000 each, should be paid into the Treas- 
ury by the Ist day of September next, and if 
not paid then, the charters should expire: how 
could this condition affect the Metropbdlis Bank ? 
It would be rechartered, and would proceed to 
transact business without regard to the course 
the other banks might think proper to pursue. 
Whether they should accept or reject the condi- 
tions imposed on them by Congress would be a 
question of no interest to the Bank of the Me- 
tropolis. The whole law would be valid and 
binding. So much of it as was conditional would 
be just as much a law as any other fart of it. 
Those for whom the condition was intended could 
avail themselves of it or not, at their own pleas- 
ure. The law must remain, with its conditions, 
in full forcee—an expression of the sovereign will 
and obligatory upon the citizens of the Republic. 
The approbation or disapprobation of those who 
are hovel to benefit themselves by its provis- 
ions, can derogate nothing from its authority or 
supremacy. 

ow can the present case be distinguished from 
those I have stated? Here is a bill of several sec- 
tions, and the first one establishes our boundary 
in the strongest language that can be employed in 
legislation. No condition, no qualification is at- 
tached to it. Subsequent sections declare that a 
new State may be admitted into the Union upon 
certain specified conditions. Now whether these 
conditions are acceded to or not, whether the State 
shall come in or not, isa totally separate and dis- 
tinct question from the one settled in the first 
section of the bill. Our line is permanently and 
unchangeably established, and no future move- 
ment of either Michigan, Congress, or any other 
power, can shake or invalidate its location. 

With this view of the subject, | cannot vote for 
my colleague’s amendment. It will endanger the 
se of the bill, by sending it back to the 

enate; and it is unnecessary, because the bill 
already contains all that Ohio wants. In attempt- 
ing to obtain more, we may lose what is already 
offered, and is within our reach. Let us adhere 
to the bill as it is, and arrive ata final arrangement 
of this delicate and vexed question, which has 
already agitated our whole country to an a'arming 
extent, and threatened at one time to involve our 
frontier citizens in a border war, in which many 
valuable’ lives must have been lost, and a stain 
inflicted upon the character of our free institutions 
which time could not have effaced. 

Before anything is said of the merits of our 
claim, it is proper that ] should notice an argu- 
ment presented by the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, [Mr. Pearce.] He took it upon him- 
self, in a very cool and self-complacent. manner, 
to denounce our pretensions as utterly ground- 
less, and hoped Congress would not act so unjustly 
towards others, as to concede to Ohio what we 





sion, giving to the State of Connecticut $100,000, || believe to be her right, according to every known 


in full for all her claims upon the General Gov- | 
ernment for revolutionary services, debts paid, | 


men furnished, &c., during our struggle for inde- 
pendence. Attached to this law, is a section 
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a of equity aud justice. He scemed 
ighly delighted with one idea upon this subject, 
which he pressed upon eur consideration with 
some ability and 9 great deal of earnestness. He 


providing that Massachusetts shall also reccive || asked, with an aur of triumph, ** If Oliv believes 
$100,000 from the Treasury of the United States, || her cause to be just, why dovs sie not allow 
upon condition that her Legislature will pass an || Michigan ta come into tie Union, and then sub- 
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‘¢ the question to be tried and decided by the 
Sepesane court of the United States?”’ Is «ih 
sible that such doctrine is to be urged here in 
the House of Representatives in such a discus- 
sion, and in the present advanced stage of polit- 
jeal science? Are the old doctrines of supiciaL 
supremacy about to be revived? Is this all- 

rasping and dangerous department, which has 

one more than any other department of the 
Government to fritter away the rights of the 
States, about now to be vested with authority to 
decide upon the political rights of sovereign com- 
munities? Is the jurisdiction of a State to be 
held subject to the order of a Federal judge, and 
the highest attributes of sovereignty to be con- 
trolled by a decree in chancery? Is this democ- 
racy? It may be so in Rhode Island, but I can 
assure the gentleman it is not so in the West. 
Ohio acknowledges no right in the Supreme Court 
to try such questions; she will never submit to 
such a mode of determination. It is a legislative 

uestion, and not a judicial one. Here is the place 
to determine it. Congress has only to relinquish 
the claim of the Federal Government to the coun- 
try in dispute, and there is an end of all contro- 
versy. If the court had authority to try the 
cause, how unwise and impolitic would it be for 
us to send it there? Why not put a quietus to it 
at once, instead of having a long and tedious law- 
suit about it? Whena word can place the parties 
where they ought to be, shall we endeavor to 
shift the responsibility from our own shoulders, 
and throw it upon the court? There it may 
remain for years; and, in the mean time, our 

ublic works are unfinished; property sinks to 
Palf price; improvements are retarded; there are 
conflicting laws and jurisdictions over the in- 
habitants, and perpetual quarrels among the citi- 
zens along the border. Why voluntarily pro- 
duce this state of things, when it is so easily 
avoided? 

But there is a much more serious consideration 
still, which ought not to be overlooked by a wise 
statesman. No case of this kind has ever been 
decided by the Supreme Court. In the case of 
New York and New Jersey they agreed to exer- 
cise jurisdiction, so far as to require the defendant 
to appear, and to progress with the cause; but 
they expressly left the question open to the last, 
whether they could finally decide such a case be- 
tween two States or not. The cause was settled 
by the parties, and never decided by the court. 
Since that time another case has arisen, in which 
the court has in the same manner assumed juris- 
diction, and the case is now pending. Let them 

roceed in this way without objection, and in a 
ew years this power, so dangerous to the States, 
will ripen into perfect maturity. For one, I desire 
to enter my solemn protest against it. Suppose, 
however, that the court should go on to a fimal 
hearing of the cause, and when this action of 
ejectment, or bill in chancery between two sover- 
eign States, is determined, one or both should 
refuse to abide by the decision: what would be 
done? How would your court enforce its decree? 
By what means would it turn one party out of 
possession, and put the other in? Every man 
who hears me knows it could not be done. Pro- 
cess may be issued against an individual, or a 
number of individuals, and obedience to the man- 
dates of a court enforced; but no such proceedin 
can be tolerated against a State. Where woul 
the marshal find a posse sufficient to compel any 
of the States, especially one of the larger class, to 
eae ossession of her territory, and have it trans- 
ferred to aneighbor? If she chose to submit to 
it, very well; but if she did not, there is no way 
to compel her but by arms. You must fight her, 
Are you prepared to do this? Are we ignorant 
of the political axiom, that our Government is 
held together by moral influences alone? It is 
not a Government of physical powers. In mon- 
archies and aristocracies, armed men sustain the 
Government. It is not so here. Moral power, 
public opinion, mutual concessions, and compro- 
mises, hold our Confederacy together. Abandon 
these and resort to force, an your boasted Union, 
the proudest, loftiest, and purest temple of civil 
liberty that ever existed, will be crushed in an 
instant, and its scattered fi nts be swept away 
like straws upon the surface of a torrent. 

What man here desires to see our institutions 
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subjected to such a test? Who wishes to aid in || gress can now, under the ordinance, cut up Mich - 


trying such an experiment upon their stability? 
If the decrees of your court are once successfully | 
resisted, what regard will ever be paid to them || 
afterwards? Away, then, with all such doctrines || 
and schemes to break down the judiciary, or to 
shift responsibility from ourselves. Let us come | 
up like men; examine the question, and dispose || 
of it, according to the best of our information || 
and the dictates of an impartial judgment. We | 
have been implored for many years to adjust this || 
difficulty. Here, then, let it be done. Our de- || 
cisions command confidence and esteem, and they || 
carry a moral influence with them that is almost 
irresistible. It is seldom that any communit 
will attempt to resist them; when they do, all 
must be conscious that they assume a most fear- || 
ful responsibility. 

The grounds of our claim have beep so often 
stated to this House, and they are so fully and || 
ably set forth in the lucid report of the honorable | 
gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. THomas,] that || 
it is scarcely necessary to detain the committee at | 
this time by a labored argument upon the sub- 
ject. But our rights have been so much misun- 
derstood and so much misrepresented, that I will || 
briefly remind gentlemen of some points upon 
which we rely. It should be distinctly under- | 
stood that we are not mendicants petitioning Con- || 
gress to grant us a donation; but we are demand- 
ing what is ours by compact; we ask a recognition || 
of our claim on the part of Congress, so that || 
their tenants or wards may no longer disturb our | 
possession. We allege that a contingency has || 
occurred, thatentitles us to the line we claim, and || 
we ask Congress to acknowledge the existence of || 
that contingency, and to relinquish all demand on || 
their part to the territory within the new line. We || 
ask the Federal Government to declare expressly | 
what they have already declared impliedly. When 
we vame into the Union, it was agreed and under- | 
stood that if a due east line from the southerly || 
bend of Lake Michigan would not give us Mau- |! 
mee bay, then we should have a line running from || 
the southerly bend of the lake to the most north- || 
erly cape of Maumee bay; so that the bay was || 
to be oursat allevents. Now, weknow that the || 
due east line first mentioned will not give us the || 
bay. Congress knows it also, for their officer || 
has soreported. We say itis plain, that, accord- | 
ing to the original understanding when we came | 
into the Union, we are entitled to the other line, | 
which gives us the bay. Congress is asked to || 
admit this, in so many words: that we may have || 
seseen possession of the country, and be no |; 
onger harassed by other authorities, pretending | 
to claim under Congress, and to be clothed with || 
power to punish our people and drive away our || 
public officers. Is this unreasonable? Is this 
asking a gift from you? Itis asking you to be 
honest, and to do what every good citizen would 
do voluntarily. A bad one would be compelled 
to do it, by the civil authorities. It remains to 
be seen whether the Federal Government will fol- || 
low the example of a good citizen, and honestly 
fulfill its contracts; or disgrace itself in the eyes || 
of the civilized world, by refusing a simple act of || 
justice to one of the States of this Union. 1] 

Every gentleman, either in or out of Congress, | 
who has attempted to argue the question in behalf 
of Michigan, has gone back to the ordinance of | 





upon this document as the foundation of their 
claims, and thus to go behind the compact between | 
Ohio and the General Government, formed in | 


igan, and divide her between Ohio and Indiana, 
and never admit her into the Union. We do not 
desire any such thing; we believe she ought to 
come into the Union; but we cannot admitthat she 


|| has any vested rights upon the subject. A care- 


ful examination of the ordinance will prove that 
we are correct in our opinions. 

It is not necessary to explore all the ancient 
charters granted by the British Crown, to ascer- 
tain who among the several States of the Old 
Thirteen had the best title to the country northwest 
of the Ohio river, or whether any of them pos- 


' sessed a right to it, other than the common title 


which they all gained by conquest, and which 
was recognized by the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, in 17383. Whether the Federal Govern- 


| ment derived its title from this treaty, or from 
| the cessions of Virgifia and other States, who 


made deeds to it for their respective claims, is a 
matter of perfect indifference. They had be- 
come the exclusive owners of both soil and juris- 
diction at the time of passing this ordinance, I 


|| do not speak of the Indian claims, nor of small 
|| tracts of the country owned by others, because 


they have no connexion with the point now under 


|| consideration. 


lap the ordinance of 1787, the whole country 
r 


northwest of the Ohio is divided into three States, 


|| running from the Ohio river on the south to the 


great chain of lakes on the north. Each of these 
States was to be entitled to admission into the 
Union, whenever it should have sixty thousand 
inhabitants, or sooner, if circumstances would 
allow. The right, however, to come into the 
Union upon having that number of inhabitants 
was a vested right, of which they could not justly 
be deprived. These three States—now known 
by the names of Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois— 
covered the whole country, including the present 
Territories of Michigan and Wisconsin. Had 
there been no other provisions in the ordinance 
in regard to a subdivision of States, or no further 
legislation by Congress in reference to such di- 
visions, we should have been spared the present 
difficulty. Ohio and Indiana would now cover 
the whole of Michigan; whilst Indiana and IIli- 
nois would possess the entire Territory of Wis- 
consin. 

But the ordinance provided further, that the 
boundaries of those three States should be subject 
so far to be altered, that if Congress should here 
after find itexpedient, they should have authority 
to form one or two States in that part of said Ter- 
ritory which lay north of an east and west line 
drawn through the southerly bend or extreme of 
Lake Michigan. Here is nocreation of additional 
States; but there is authority given to Congress 


| to create one or two more, if they should ever 
|| think it expedient. If a should not think it 
| expedient, then the three St 


ates remain as they 
were marked out and bounded by the ordinance, 
and will necessarily run clear through to the 
Canada line. The case is easily understood. No 


one can mistake its true position. 


Not only every lawyer, but every man of com- 
mon sense, will perceive that there are but two 
ways in which the boundaries of these three 
Statescan be changed. One is by compact or agree- 
ment with Congress; and the other is by an act of 
Congress under the ordinance creating one or two 


Congress adopted in 1787. They seem to rely || new States in that part of the country lying north 


of an east and west line drawn through the 
southerly bend of Lake Michigan. In one of 
| these two modes only, could their lines and corners 





1803, of which I have just been speaking. Itis || be changed. Their rights were secured by the 
supposed that Michigan derives her rights from || ordinance; but they might consent to an altera- 
that ordinance, consequently, no act of Congress || tion, or Congress might make a change without 
in 1802 or ’3, or of any subsequent period to 1817,.|| their consent, by making new States, but in no other 
could at all affect her interests. A more radical | way whatsoever. I defy any gentleman to devise 
or material error could not well have been adopted. | any other means of changing a single line or 
Michigan is not known in the ordinance of 1787. || corner, besides the two I have named. It is im- 
She has no vested rights under it, nor is she one || portant that we should keep this proposition dis- 
of the States named in it which is entitled to come || tinetly before us, during the present investigation. 
into the Union whenever there are sixty thousand || We shall see, presently, how the frail tenements 
inhabitants within her limits. This assertion of | of some gentlemen will tamble down about their 
right has been ted so often in her behalf, by || heads. It is well for them that their superstruc- 
persons who have either never read the ordinance, || tures are of light materials, or the fall might be 
or had not sense enough to understand it when || followed by very serious consequences. 
they did read it, that hundreds now believe it,and | _‘It will not be pretended by any one that Con- 
will not be persuaded to the contrary. Yet it is |' gress has ever created a State in the country - 
not true; she never had any such right; and Con- 
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the ordinance. Territories are notStates. Will 
a member of this House contend that the erec- 
tion of a Territory is the creation of a State, 
“within the meaning of the proviso? To sucha 
gentleman I have no arguments to address. All 
uttempts to convince him would be useless; and 
I shall not trouble myself to assail him in his 
stronghold. If no State has been established b 
which the boundaries of Ohio have been changed, 
then she etill extends to the Canada line, unless 
her limits have been altered by compact. These, 
it must be remembered, are the onl 
which a change can take place. What are the 
facts in reference to this question? 

In 1802, when Congress passed a law author- 
izing Ohio to form a constitution, preparatory to 
her admission into the Union, the Federal aw. 
ernment proposed by that act a change of bound- 
aries for Ohio; binding hér on the north by a 
line due east from the southerly bend of Lake 
Michigan. It was entirely optional with Ohio 
to accept or reject this proposition, Suppose she 


had rejected it; what would have been the conse- || 


quence? Nothing in the world, except that she 


might have been kept out of the Union until she | 


had sixty thousand free inhabitants, and then 
they would have been compelled to admit her. 
She would have come in, too, with her bog@da- 


ries running through to the Canada line, unless 


Congress had made a new Stale to prevent it. 
A Territory would not have answered the pur- 
08e, 


osition absolutely, but she might accept it with 
modifications or conditions. She did the latter. 
When her convention met, they agreed to accept 
the boundary proposed to them by Congress, 


provided, when the east line should be run, it | 
would give them the Maumee bay; but if it did | 
not, then they declared that line should not be ac- ; 
cepted as their boundary, nor binding upon the | 
State as such; but their line should run from the | 
southerly bend of Lake Michigan to the most | 
Here was a | 


northerly cape of Maumee bay. 
proposition made by Congress to change the line; 
the State accepted it upon condiuon, and returned 


this acceptance to Congress with her constitu- || 
tion; Congress made no objection to the condi- | 
tional acceptance, but ratified the constitution, | 
Whocan || 
misunderstand the rights of the parties under | 


and admitted the State into the Union. 


such circumstances? ‘They are too palpable to be 


misconceived for a moment. The State yields all | 
her claim to the country north of a line drawn || 


from the southerly bend of Lake Michigan to the 


north cape of Maumee bay, and she yields nothing | 
She agrees, however, that if a due east | 
line from the southern bend of the lake will give | 


more, 


her the bay, then she will yield all the country 
north of that line. 


excluded by the due east line. 
The fatal error which pervades all the reason- 


ing of the friends of Michigan is, that they look | 
upon Congress as having the right to prescribe | 


limits to Ohio, in the act of 1802. Itis no such 
thing. Congress did not attempt to assign to 


Ohio any boundary, other than the one fixed in | 


the ordinance, except by her own consent. Con- 


gress had nosuch power. The equitable and legal | 
title were both vested in Ohio, to all the country, | 


through to the British line. ‘There is no parallel 


between the case of Ohio and that of a State carved | 


out of lands acquired west of the Mississippi. 


suit its own views of propriety; but northwest of 
the Ohio, the title was in the States, and not in 
the Federal Government. Hence, all that has 
been said about the equitable title to this disputed 
region being in Ohio, and the legal title in Mich- 
igan, or in the General Government, is wholly 


position that the legal title was in Congress at the 
time Chio came into the Union; whereas, since 
the ordinance of 1787, the legal title had never 
been in the Federal Government, but had remained 
in the State. She agreed to relinquish it upon a 
contingency; or, rather, she agreed to part with 


it, unless @ contingency did happen; and then she | 
wouid retain it. Very well; the contingency has 





modes in | 


| Weask nothing more. T ; 
expect, for itis but the dictate of common jus- 








| and nations have nothing to do with it. 





Ohio could not only accept or reject this prop- || they 











The line which is to be her | 
true boundary is not fixed, and cannot be, till the | 
survey is made; but one or the other is to be her | 
limit, according as the bay shall be included or | 





us the bay, and we hold on to the cape line. 
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pas, er a The line you proposed does not give | should have sixty thousand inhabitants, ang 
ne 


| sooner if convenient. Authority was reserved, 


It may be asked, if we have never fully con- | at the same time, to alter their boundaries, b 
veyed our title to the disputed jurisdiction; if || making one or twonew States next to the Canada 


both the legal and equitable title are in the State, 
why we ask Congress for any action upon the 


| subject? Lreply, that you have embarrassed our 
| title and incumbered our possession. 
| that the east line would give us all we wanted, 


Believing 


you have hastily legislated upon the subject, as- 


|| sumed jurisdiction, and allowed others, under 
| color of 
| ask 


your laws, to claim possession; and we 
ou to set these things right, by withdraw- 
ing from it yourselves and removing your tenants. 
This we have a right to 


tice. 
I do not wish to be understood here as giving 
sanction to the opinion, that in a question of 


| jurisdiction like this, between two governments, 


there is any distinction between legal and equitable 
rights. That is a distinction for courts, to be 
made and maintained among individuals. States 
Who 
ever heard of legal and equitable rights, arising 
out of a treaty, or compact, between France an 

England, or between any other independent 
nations? If no such distinctien exists there, 
neither can it here; for, except so far as powers 
have been granted by the Federal Constitution, 
the States of this Union are just as independent 
of each other, and of the Federal Government, as 
are of any nation in Europe, or as the 


| nations of Europe are of each other. They have 


a right to enter into compacts and agreements, 
except such as are forbidden by the Constitution; 


; and unless that instrument has provided an arbiter 


to settle disputes arising from such cempacts, 
then each party must judge for itself of the true 
construction to be given to the agreement; and 
if they differ, it can only be settled by compro- 
mise, as all the serious difficulties in our Govern- 
ment always have been, and always will be 
settled. As to legal and equitable rights in such 
cases, in a dispute between the General Govern- 
ment and a State, where the Constitution does 
not allow a suit to be brought, it is idle to talk 
aboutit. No action of trespass or ejectment, no 
bill in equity or writ of injunctjon, can be insti- 
tuted or obtained by one of these parties against 
the other. Itis a question between two sover- 
eignties, with regard to the force, construction, 
and hearing of a solemn agreement, executed 
more than thirty years ago. Although the sov- 
ereignty of the States and of the General Govern- 
ment is strictly a limited sovereignty, yet so far 
as this affair is concerned, there is no limitation, 
for it is a pact made which was literally within 
the scope of the powers respectively guarantied 
to them; and in all such matters they are supreme 
and sovereign. As to Michigan, she was no 
party to the original agreement; she has no vested 
rights under the ordinance, for she is not known 
in it, and she has never been laid off as a State, 
under the authority reserved to Congress in 1787. 
Consequently, she is no party to this contro- 
versy; and the attempt to thrust her forward as 
a party, and then let the General Government in 


| as a judge, to decide between us, is all a trick, 


which is too shallow to impose upon any sensible 
man’s understanding. The Federal Government 
is an interested party, just as much so as Ohio; 


and it has no more or better right to decide this 
question than Ohio. True, it is stronger; and if 


power gives right, then it has it; but not other- 


| wise, 
In the latter case, Congress lays out a State to | 


No one has been so wild yet as to contend that 
Congress can alter the lines of one of the States 
of this Union. The territorial jurisdiction of 
each State is as far removed from the control of 
Congress as the regulation of her State revenue, 
or the modification of her poor laws. If Con- 


ern | gress could at pleasure dismember a State—could 
erroneous. It is anerror springing from the sup- || 


cut off a few counties from one and add them to 


| another—then our liberties would indeed be held 


by a frail tenure. 
Apply this principle to the case under consid- 
eration. In 1787, Congress having a complete 


| and perfect title, both to soil and jurisdiction, di- 
| vided the country into three States, securing to 


them certain rights, and among others the right 
to come into the Union whenever either of them 





a 
A 


| line, if Congress should at some future per} 
‘think it expedient. In 1802 Ohio.asked perme 
_ sion to come into the Union, and Congress granted 
| it, approved of her constitution, and received her 
_among the other States, upon terms of equality 
| with the Old Thirteen. ‘This was done, too, with. 
out Congress having cut off any part of Ohio for 
ja new te; consequently she came into the 
| Union with all the territory given her by the or. 
| dinance, unless she consented to some alteration, 
| ‘Lo what did she consent? Why Congress pro- 
posed to her a new limit for her northern bound- 
| ary, instead of the Canada line, which was to be 
jan east line from the southern bend of Lake 
Michigan. To this she never did assent, and of 
course it never was her true line. But she did 
| agree to take it, provided, upon actual survey, it 
| should give her the bay; and if not, then the line 
| should be varied to the north from the startin 
| place, so as to give her Maumee bay. Which 
| of these two lines was to be her boundary no one 
| knew at the time she came into the Union. The 
| due east one was the temporary line until a sur- 
| vey should be made; apd Congress supposed, as 
| did the people of Ohio generally, that this line 
| would give us the bay. Hence Congress made 
| that the southern line of Michigan, surveyed pub- 
| lic lands up to that line, and acted in all respects 
| as if it were the settled boundary of the State, 
Hence, too, for several years, Ohio, as a State, 
| took no particular interest in the matter, believing 
that the east line would give us all we wanted; 
but she never for a moment relinquished or aban- 
doned her claim; and if gentlemen will look into 
the legislative action of Ohio upon this subject, 
they will find that it is no new question, nor has 
any new ground been assumed by the State. 
Instead of believing that it isa Van Buren and 
Harrison contest, or that we are taking advantage 
of Michigan just at the moment when she is 
coming into the Union, or that it is a case of the 
strong against the week, they will find that we 
have been trying for thirty years to get this ques- 
tion adjusted; that nineteen-twentieths of the 
people of Ohio entertain the same opinions with 
regard to our rights; that itis a case of the strong 
against the weak, for it is the General Govern- 
ment withholding from Ohio what is her just 
right; and that we are pressing our claim the more 
earnestly now because, after this long delay, in- 
stead of granting us our claim, you tell us that 
we have none, and that the country belongs to 
Michigan. Itis high time for us to be up: and 
domg under such circumstances. 

There were further provisions in the compact 
between Ohio and the Federal Government in 
1802-3, when we came into the Union. Con- 
gress can no more add to than it can take from 
the territory of a State, without its consent. At 
the same time that they proposed this change in 
our northern line, and we accepted it upon condi- 
tion, they imposed upon us another condition in 
regard the country lying between us and the 
Canada line. Congress was not prepared at that 
period to say whether there ought ever to be one or 
two States formed in that region, agreeable to 
the reservation in the ordinance of 1787; and 
they reserved by law when we came into the 
Union the right to attach that whole country to 
Ohio, if they should think proper to do so, at any 
future period. Ohio agreed to this, and came 
into the Union; and, notwithstanding all we have 
heard here and elsewhere about the vested rights 
of Michigan, Congress can to-morrow dissalve 
her territorial government, reject all her proposi- 
tions to become a State, attach her to the 
State of Ohio. It would break no compact, in- 
fringe upon no agreement, and ‘violate no pledge 
of public faith; for none hasever been given that 
she should have a State government, and be ad- 
mitted into the Union. All the lamentations, 
therefore, which have been poured forth over the 
multiplied wrongs of Michigan, have been sup- 
plied by fountains possessing no real existence, 
and which can only be saccessfully sought forin 
the imagination of the mourners. 

Congress. have never decided, to this day, 
whethcr there shall be one or two Staves in the 
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country § 
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nance into the Union, and by agreements with 
each one of them, their limits have been curtailed, 


along the British line or not. They have 


tend them to the Canada frontier, if they think 


proper, by adding all Michigan and Wisconsin | 
em, We cannot object to it; nor can the | 


to t 


Territories do so. We desire no such arrange- 


ment; it will never be made. But in discussing | 


RIGHTS, it is necessary to advert to these things 


to show how perfectly absurd are the arguments | 


advanced here against Ohio. 


The right of Congress to form one or two States || carefully and attentively for oe and I 


'| conscientiously declare, in t 
the opainenly bend of Lake Michigan, was per- 
i 


in the country, north of the line running through 


fect and indisputable. The 
State or two, as they pleased. 


could make one 


State or States so formed; or they could occup 
but a part of it, and attach the remainder to the 
three States bordering on the Ohio river. 
States are to be created in the country, and not 


and impassable. Congress never so considered 


it; for they have run the northeast corner of Ohio |! 
miles beyond it; the northern || 


thirty or forty n : i ) 
boundary of Indiana is ten miles over it; and 


States were admitted, have extended the fourth 


or fifth State entirely down to this due east line, | 


because they had the whole coneary before them, 
and could form the States of such size and in 
such shape as they chose; or they might have 
stopped as far north of the line as seemed expe- 
dient, leaving the balance of the country to be 
attached to the other three States. 
thority no longer exi8ts. By admitting the three 
States, before they exercised it, these States ac- 
uired rights of which Congress cannot deprive 
them. All attempts, therefore, to cut off a part 
of their territory, with a view of enlarging Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, and making them in shape, 
size, and position, what it is supposed the Congress 
of 1787 intended they should be, are as unconsti- 
tutional and unwarrantable as it would be to 
separate a range of counties along the Ohio river, 
and attach them to Kentucky. The title of every 
State to all she brought into the Union, whether 
absolute or conditional, is as perfect upon her 
northern as upon her southern frontier, and the 
rights which Congress either waived or relin- 
quished, at the time of admission, can never be 
resumed by a subsequent act of legislation. 

I waive the examination of the equity of our 
claim, as it has been called, by insisting upon the 
understanding and expectation of all parties at the 
time of our admission, and the hopes encouraged 
by Congress that Ohio should have the bay. Nei- 
ther will I attempt to prove that the one we claim 
is the natural boundary of our State, and that 
without it our public works and those of Indiana 
must terminate in another State, allowing them to 
levy tribute upon us forever, and building up a 
great city for them, by our commerce, in ustry, 
and enterprise. I will not advert to maps then in 
existence to prove that at the time we came into 
the Union, according to all the most approved 
maps in the country, a line due east from the 
southern bend of Lake Michigan would have 
given us the Maumee bay and a large scope of 
country farther north; so that we are not claiming 
as much, by many miles, .as we might ask for, 
upon well known principles of justice and equity. 
1 pass by all theseand many other considerations 
that might be urged upon the attention of the 
House, and plant my standard upon the compact. 

rely upon the ordinance; upon the agreement at 
the time we entered the Union, and the survey, 
which proves that the east line does not give us 
the bay. These three constitute a title that all 
the sophists and declaimers in the world cannot 
shake, The ordinance gives us all the coun 
to Canada; by the ment we relinquish all 
of it down to the mee bay, retaining that 
within our limits; and by the survey, We prove 
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the three original States of the ordi- | 


|| May cavil as et 
|| ‘The advocates of M 
and the power retained by Congress to still ex- || 


The || 


But this au- | 


|admitted. Not, to 








establishing our right to the cape line. Gentlemen | 


strike every man with conviction, who will ex- 
amine the facts and the laws for himself, instead 
of depending upon newspaper articles for inform- 
ation, or listening to the statements of those who 


/are interested or prejudiced against the State of 


Ohio. 


o most 
e sight of Heaven, 


| that if this were a controversy between two indi- 


|| viduals, and the one occupying the felation of the 
They could in- | 


coul || Federal Government were to refuse the other an | 
clude the whole country north of that line in the 


} 
| 
| 
act of justice, such as that now demanded by | 
y || Ohio, he would subject himself to the scorn and | 
| indignation of every honest man and good citizen | 
It remains to be seen | 


| whether Congress will place itself in an attitude 
of it; they may take the whole, or a part, as best || 


suits the public convenience. Until recently, no | 
one ever supposed that this line was immovable || 


in the whole community. 


the responsibility, and meet all the consequences, 
of such an unjust and unfortunate decision. 


I will detain the House no longer upon this || 


| branch of the subject, but pass on to some objec- | 
Illinois is stretched out north of it for some forty || 


or fifty miles. The impassability of this line is | 
an after-thought, a modern invention, to warrant || 
an encroachment upon the States already in the | 
Union. Congress could, originally, before these | 


tions that have been offered to other parts of the | 
bill. 


people of Ohio are against the admission of Mich- | 


| igan, or Arkansas either, into this Union. Such | 

is not the public sentiment of our State. We are || 
| anxious to have the boundary question settled, || 
| and settled correctly, before Michigan comes in; 


and our State has instructed us to oppose her ad- 
mission until the difficulty is removed. 
yond that, we have no wish toembarrass her; nor 


her people, however we may disapprove the con- 
duct of some of her public officers. I am for this 


valuable tract of country, already containing one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and daily filling 
up with a free, industrious, enterprising, and re- 


spectable population, who ought to enjoy all the || 


privileges that are granted to other American 
citizens. This they cannot do, unless you give 
them a State government and admit them into the 
Union. 

One of the principal objections urged against 
their admission at this time, is, that their proceed- 
ings have been lawlessand revolutionary; and that 
for the example’s sake, if for no other reason, we 
should reject their ent and force them to 
go back and do all their work over again. I can- 
not assent to this proposition. 

Two waysare open to every Territory that de- 
sires to emerge from its dependent condition and 


become a State. It may either petition Congress | 


for leave to form a State constitution, and when 
that permission is given, proceed to form it, and 
coos the new State constitution for our appro- 


ation; or they may meet, in the first instance, || 


form the constitution, and offer it for our approval. 
There is no impropriety in either mode. It is op- 
tional with Congress, at last, to admit the State 
or not, as may be thought expedient. If they 


wish to admit her, they can do it by two acts of || 


Congress; one to authorise the formation of a con- 
stitution, and the other to approve of it when 
made; or by one act, allowing the prayer of the 
petitioners to become a State, and approving of 
their constitution at the same time. ‘This latter 
course is the one adopted in the present case. 
There is nothing disrespectfal in it. i 
is much to justify the Territory in its proceeding. 
Year after year they petitioned for leave to form 
a constitution, and it was refused, or their appii- 
cation was treated with neglect. Wetried with 
repeated instances of this treatment, they have 
formed a constitution, brought it tous, and asked 
us to sanction it, and admit them into the Union. 
We have the authority to do this; and if their 
constitution is republican, we ought to do*it. 
There is no weight in this objection; 
dismiss it without further remark. 


APPENDIX TO 'THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


|| that the east line does not include the bay thereby || It is said they have fixed the boundaries of the 


please upon this question. | 
ichigan may seek to obscure || aries, there will be an incongruity in the pro- 
it by arguments and sophistry; but the strong, | ceedings, and all that part of our act will either 
bold, and prominent features of the case must | 
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new States, making them a part of their consti- 
tution; and as this bill establishes different bound- 


be null and void, or it will be an alteration of a 


| State constitution by law of Congress. It is sup- 


|| posed, too, that by their admission into the Union, 


| that would be disgraceful to a private citizen. If || 
| they come to that determination, they will, of || 
course, make up their minds beforehand to assume | 


It is a great mistake to suppose that the || 


But be- || 

\| 
do we entertain a single unkind feeling towards | 
1} 
|| tion, and make it valid from the day of its date; 
| bill, therefore,throughout. The State ought to be || 
e sure, because she has a| 
vested right to come in; but because they are our | 
| fellow-citizens, occupying a large, fertile, and 


| 
| ' 
| 
i 
| 


| life. 
|ain? Can the creature overpower and destroy its 


| to admit of discussion. 


| the law of Congress. 





ndeed, there 


and I will | 





we sanction the constitution, and that it will be- 
come valid by relation back from the date of its 
existence; and the subsequent legislation of Con- 


| gress will have no influence upon it. This isa 


For my own part, I have studied this question || subtile, lawyer-like objection, and seems to have 


some weight; but I will show that it is entitled 
to no consideration. 

In the first place, they have fixed no bound- 
aries for the State. Ohio, and most, if not all of 
the new States, have described their boundaries 
expressly in their constitutions; but no such thing 
is attempted here. They say, ‘‘ We, the people 
of the Territory of Michigan, do form ourselves 
into an independent State.’’ Itis the people living 
within that Territory who form themselves into 
a distinct political community; but the precise 
limits within which this new State or community 
is toexercise jurisdiction remains undefined, and 
to be settled thereafter. No boundaries being 
given, therefore, by the constitution, it is the 
eee well as duty of Congress to prescribe 
them. 

Will they be obligatory upon the people when 
they are prescribed? How can it be doubted ? 
The bill before us requires the people of Michigan 
to elect delegates to a convention; who, upon 
meeting together, shall express and declare the 
assent of the people to these boundaries, and then 


|| they may be admitted into the Union, and not 


until then. How can there be any difficulty on 
the score of boundaries, if a new convention shall 
meet and assent to the alterations now made? 
Let us look atthe other objection, namely, that 
by admitting the State we sanction the constitu- 


and if so, our legislation will be inoperative. The 
first weak point in the objection is this: the law 


|| which we pass gives validity to the constitution, 


and yet, the moment life is infused into it, we are 


| to suppose that it receives power to destroy the 


rovisions of the Jaw which called itinto existence. 
This cannot be. Its life is derived from the law, 
and yet it destroys the law which imparts that 
Can the stream rise higher than its fount- 


creator, and still live and enjoy its faculties and 


| powers unimpaired? Can an agent disobey his 


principal, violate his instructions, and rise above 
all his commands, and still bind him by his agree- 
ments, and claim to be acting under his authority? 
These things involve an absurdity too monstrous 
The constitution derives 
its suthority, so far as the other States and the 
Federal Government are concerned, entirely from 
it is subject to such re- 
strictions and modifications as the law may im- 
pose. Itis nowa dead letter, and must continue 
so forever, until it receives our sanction; and it 
will date its validity, as against all but its own 
citizens, from the time when that sanction is com- 
lete. Previous to that period, it is no more to 
ongress, to Ohio, or to any other State in the 
Union, than a piece of white paper. It is an in- 
strument drawn up according to all the forms of 
law, lying upon the table, waiting for the parties 
to sign and seal it. Although it may be dated 
se the Ist of January, yet if it be notexecated 
till March, it takes effect only from the date of its 
execution. f : 
Another objection is that aliens have aided in 
making this constitution, and are allowed the 
right of suffrage in all elections by the provisions 
it contains. As to the first point, it is sufficient 
to say that all the new States northwest of the 
Ohio formed their constitutions Tata. in the 
game way. The ordinance of 1787 does not re- 
quire sixty thousand citizens of the United States 
to be resident within the’ limits of a new State, 
in order to authorize a constitution and admission 
intothe Union. It requires that number of ** free 
inhabitants,” and the alien who resides there, if 
he be a “ free inhabitant,’ is entitled to vote in 
the election of delegates to the convention; and 
afterwards, in deciding whether the people will 
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accept the constitution formed by their conven- 
ion. Such has been the construction and prac- 
tice in all the country north of the Ohio; and as 
the last census shows that there are but a few hun- 
dreds of aliens in Michigan, it would be hard to 
set aside their constitution; because some of these 
may have participated in itsformation. It would 
be unjust to do so, if we had the power; but we 
have no authority to do it; for if we d the 
ordinence as of any validity, it allows all ‘ free 
inhabitants’’ to vote in framing the State govern- 
ments which are to be created within the sphere 
of its influence. We will now turn to the re- 
maining point in this objection, and we shall see 
that it has no more force in it than the other. 
The constitution allows all white male citizens 
over twenty-one years of age, having resided six 
months in Michigan, to vote at all ello and 
every white male inhabitant residing in the State 
at the time of signing the constitution is allowed 
the same privilege. ‘These provisions undoubt- 
edly confer on aliens the ae of suffrage; and it 
is contended that they are in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. That instru- 
ment declares that ** new States may be admitted 
by the Congress into this Union;’’ that “ the 
United States shall guaranty to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government;’’ 
and that ‘* the cilizens of each State shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States.”’ The ordinance of 1787 
provides that the constitution to be formed north- 
west of the Ohio * shall be republican.”’ 
it is an error not very uncommon to suppose 
that the right of suffrage is inseparably connected 
with the privilege of citizenship. A slight inves- 
tigation of the subject will prove that this is not 
so. The privileges are totally distinct. A State 
cannot make an American citizen who, under the 
Constitution of the United States, shall be entitled 
to the rights of citizenship throughout the Union. 
That power belongs to the Federal Government. 
We pass all the naturalization laws, by which 
aliens are transformed into citizens. e do so 
under the Constitution of the United States, con- 
ceding to us this authority. But, on the other 
hand, we have no control over the right of suf- 
frage in the different States. That belongs exclu- 
sively to State legislation and Stite authority. It 
varies in almost all the States; and yet who ever 
supposed that Congress could interfere to change 
the rules adopted by the people in regard to it? 
No one, I presume. Why, then, attempt to con- 
trol it here? Other States have adopted the same 
provisions? Look at the constitutions of Ohio 
and other new States, and you will find that the 
require residence only, and not citizenship, to enable 
aman to vote. Each State can confer this right 
upon all persons within her limits. It gives them 
no rights beyond the limits of the State. It can- 
not make them citizens, for that would violate 
the naturalization laws; or rather, it would render 
them nugatory. It cannot give them a right to 
vote in any other State, for that would infringe 
upon the authority of such State to regulate its 
own affairs. It simply confers the right of aiding 
in the choice of public officers whilst the alien 
remains in the State; it does not make him a 
citizen; nor is it of the slightest advantage to him 
beyond the boundaries of Michigan. 

t it is said aliens may elect a member to this 
House, or elect members of the Legislature, who 
will elect Senators to the other House of Con- 
gress. True, they may do so, and how are we to 
prevent it?) The Federal Constitution makes no 
ena upon this subject, except to declare, that 

presentatives to this House shall be elected b 
‘* people”’ (not citizens) who ‘‘have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature.’’ But the quali- 
fications requisite to vote for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or House of Commons, in each State, 
is left entirely to State regulation. If aliens are 
allowed to vote for members of this House, and 
the election shall be contested, it will be time 
enough then for us to enter at large into the ques- 
tion, whether such votes shall be retained or re- 
jected. For the present, it is enough for our pur- 
pose, that there is nothing u i face of this 
constitution that conflicts with that of the United 
States. Similar observations will apply to the 
case of a United States Senator. ho would 


Northern 


| with the paramount law of the Union? The ob- 
| jection to this instrument seems to be, that it is too 


|with the management of his own affairs, their 


| people against themselves, and to curtail their 
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think of contesting his seat, because a member of 
the State Legislature voted for him, who had 
himself been elected, in part, by aliens? No one, 
I apprehend, would his refinements 7 
pennies of government quite that far; but if he 
should, the Senate will determine the contest 
when itis brought before them. We have nothing 
to do with it upon the present occasion. If this 
constitution does not set up a rule, plainly at vari- 
ance with the Federal Constitution, we are bound 
to receive it. All we can do is, to inquire if it be 
a republican constitution, and not inconsistent 


republican; it extends the right of wpe entire] 

too far to suit*the views of certain gentlemen. It 
is seldom, nowadays, that we meet with an instru- 
ment of this solemn character, to which such an 
objection will apply. Most of them ran to the 
opposite extreme, and instead of ing out, 
practically, the great principle that man 1s capable 
of self-government, and can be safely intrusted 


framers seem to have been solicitous to guard the 


powers and privileges as much as possible. I am 
glad to see a liberal spirit prevailing in Michigan. 
Their constitution is worthy of the age in which 
we live; and it would be well for some of the 
older members of the Confederacy, if they would 


younger sister. 

“One answer, however, may be given to all 
these objections to the constitution, which is con- 
clusive. Suppose we refuse to admit the State 
until they meet and alter the constitution to please 
our tastes, or gratify our peculiar notions upon 
the subject, and we then admit them into the 
Union; what is there to hinder them, the next 
week after they are admitted, from calling a con- 
vention and changing the constitution back to 
the very same thing it is at present? Who can 
prevent it? Does not every State in the Union 
possess and exercise the right to alter her con- 
stitution when she pleases, and as she pleases; so 
that it still remains a republican form of govern- 
ment? All attempts at restriction upon these 
new States must be futile, so long as they, too, 
have this power to alter and came We cannot 
force them to anything, and, if we intend to give 
advice, we had much better advise some of the 
old States to extend the right of suffrage, than to 
ask the people of Michigan to curtail it within 
her borders. 

I will notice another objection I have heard 
urged to the bill. It declares that upon the ad- 
mission of the State, the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who have been elected by said State 
shall be entitled to take their seats here, without 
further delay. No persons are named; but the 
objectors take it for granted that Messrs. Lyon 
and Norvell, the two Senators, and Mr. Crary, 
the Representative, who are now here, are the 
individuals intended by this provision; and it is 
said that we are legislating them into their seats. 
If so, we are doing wrong; for the Constitution 
of the United States guaranties to each House 
the right to judge of the elections and qualifica- 
tions of itsown members. Neither House has the 
right to say who shall take a seat ih the other, 
and, consequently, no such question can be set- 
tled by a law, which is the act of both Houses, 
sanctioned by the President of the United States. 
All such laws would be palpable violations of 
the Constitution. 

If the phraseology of the bill is consulted, it 
will be perceived that it neither names any indi- 
viduals who shall take seats in Congress, nor 
does it apply to persons who may be now claim- 
ing a right to take seats here, or to those who 
eng Sane been heretofore elected by the preets 
or Legislature of Michigan. It speaks of a state 
of things which is hereafter to exist, and not of 
the present time. When this bill is passed, and 
the convention of Michigan have approved of the 
boundaries given to the State, the President is to 
issue a proclamation declaring that she is admitted 
into the Union; and then the persons who shall 
pont themselves here, claiming seats, if they 

ave been elected, duly elected, will be entitled 
to take their places as members of the two Houses. 
But each House will judge for itself whether they 
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have been elected or not. 
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No matter w 

the gentlemen now here, under their adr os 
tificates of election, or under new ones, or some 
other individuals, sent here by the State, shal] 
claim the seats, each House will examine their 
claims to membership, and receive or reject them 
oe to the dictates of their own understand. 
ings, without reference to this bill, or to any other 
that Congress could pass on the subject. Laws 
will have no influence upon the pretensions of an 
individual. They only confer a right upon the 





| State to send members here. But the fact of the 


person who comes being constitutionally and 
peoneely sent, will be tried and decided by each 

ouse for itself. This is the only fair construc. 
tion to be placed upon the language used in the 
bill. It might have been made more explicit; but 
when a law is even susceptible, fairly, of two 
constructions, that one should be given that is 
consistent with sound sense and with the Con- 
stitution. If we adhere to this rule, there can be 
no possible difficulty in regard to the provision 
now under consideration. 

There is no other objection which has been 
raised against this measure, that I think it neces- 
sary tocombat. I will say a word, in passing, 
with regard to Arkansas. She is equally entitled 
to admission with the other. Is her constitution 
republican? Who doubts it? Is this a time or 
place to discuss abstractions? If her constitution 
is not republican, then the constitutions of one 
half the States in the Union are not. Are we 
prepared to fan a flame that already burns with 
a strength and an ardor calculated to startle every 

triot in the land? I am sure that a large ma- 
jority of this House will frown down all attempts 
to produce an excitement that can do no possible 
good, and may be attended by evils of the most 
alarming character. You have given her a ter- 
ritorial government, and ingrafted institutions 
upon it by your own laws. She is on the south- 
ern side of the line drawn by the ** compromise” 
of the ‘* Missouri question#’ She hasasked you 
repeatedly for leave to form a State government, 
and you have neglected her, as you did Mich- 
igan. She has at length acted, and framed a 
constitution, which she respectfully asks you to 
accept and ratify, and allow her to come into the 
Union. How can she be refused? She-has the 
requisite number of inhabitants. They are our 
friends and fellow-citizens, and are entitled toa 
full participation in all the benefits of the Union. 

ith regard to objections to their constitution, 
the same remarks may be made that were applied 
to the other State. Compel them to change it; 
admit them; and perhaps the next weck they 
will call a convention and amend it, so as to 
restore the same features to which you raised the 
objection. The people of these new communities 
deserve kindness at our hands. They are under 
our protection and guardianship; and now, when 
they are about to set up for themselves, we ought 
to manifest the affection of a parent, and the 
solicitude of a friend, for their future welfare. 
By.this means, we shall secure their gratitude 
and esteem, and rivet their attachment to a Union 
which, in its practical operation, dispenses so 
large an amount of individual and general hap- 
piness to the citizens of this great Republic. 

I shall vote, then, against the amendment now 
proposed, because it is unnecessary, and its adop- 
tion may cause the bill to be lost in the Senate. 
I shall vote against all amendments that may be 
offered, for the same reasons. As the bill now 
stands, it gives to Ohio all she asks, and it pro- 
vides amply for Michigan. There is no necessity 
for an alteration or amendment; and no one who 
is a friend to the principal features of the bill 
should risk its final defeat, by voting to change 
its details. Let us adhere to it, as it came from 
the Senate. We have the whole subject now 
under our own control. We can put an end toa 
most distracting contest that has agitated our 
country from Maine to Georgia, and from the 
Atlantic to the most remote settlement upon the 
frontier. There was a time when the most pain- 
ful anxiety pervaded the whole nation; and whilst 
each one waited with feverish impatience for fur- 
ther intelligence from the disputed territory, he 
trembled lest the ensuing mail should bear the 
disastrous tidings of a civil strife in which brother 
had fallen by of brother, and the soil of 
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freedom had been stained by the blood of her own | 
sons. But the storm has passed. The usual good | 
fortune of the American people has prevailed. | 
The land heaves in view, and a haven, with its || 
wide spread arms, invites us toenter. After so || 
jong an exposure to the fury of a tempest that |! 
was apparently gathering in our political horizon, | 
let us seize the first opportunity to steer the ship || 
into a safe harbor, far beyond the reach of that || 
elemental war that threatened her security in the || 
open sea. Let us pass this bill. It does justice | 
to all. It conciliates all. Its provisions will carry | 
eace and harmony to those who are now agitated | 
y strife, and disquieted by tumults and disorders, |, 
By this just, humane, and beneficent policy, we | 
shall consolidate our liberties and make this Gov- 
ernment what Mr. Jefferson, more than thirty 
years ago, declared it to be, ** the strongest Gov- 
ernment on earth; the only one where every man 
at the call of the law, will fly to the standard of 
the law, and meet invasions of the public order 
as his own personal concern.”? With this policy 
on the part of the Government, and the spirit of || 
patriotism that now animates our citizens, in full 
vigor, united America may bid defiance toa world 
in arms; and should Providence continue to smile 
upon our country, we may confidently anticipate ||| 
that the freedom, the happiness, and the prosperity 
which we now enjoy, will be as perpetual as the 
lofty mountains that crown our continent, or the 
noble rivers that fertilize our plains. 

[Nore.—After the House had remained in ses- 
sion twenty-five hours, without adjournment, the 
bills were both ordered to their third reading, 
without amendment. 

SPEECH OF HON. S. GRANTLAND, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THE House or RepreseNntTATIvEs, | 
June 29, 1835/7 
In Committee of the Whole, on Mr. Apams’s motion to 
strike out the appropriation for carrying into effect the 

Cherokee treaty. 

Mr. GRANTLAND said: I do not rise to dis- 
cuss the merits of this Cherokee treaty, nor the 
manner in which it was made. I shall not, sir, 
inquire whether the whole Cherokee tribe, (for 
nation I will not call them,) or whether a majority, 
or less than a majority, of that tribe gave their 
assent to it; nor shall 1 consider it necessary to 
show that this treaty has been made with more 
than usual fairness, or that the agents of the Gov- 
ernment, to effect an object not less beneficial to 
the Indians themselves than it is to several of the 
States, may not have used some of that address 
and management which is commonly practiced 
by diplomatists, and especially in the making of 
Indian treaties. But I cannot forbear to remark 
that, of the almost numberless compacts made by 
this Government with Indians for the cession of 
their lands, all negotiated by commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President, it very rarely happens 
that objection to any of them is made, either in 
the confirmation by the Senate, or in the appro- 
priation of money to carry them into effect by 
this House, unless it be with a tribe within the 
limits of Georgia; and then, sir, there is always 
doubt and difficulty and vexatious delay, if not 
a charge of fraud, How doesthis happen? Can 
it be that gent/emen are willing to shut their eyes 
and close their ears, and almost connive at frauds 
upon Indians, when the land is acquired for the 
benefit of all the States, and the especial conve- 
nience of their own constituents, but are ever wide 
awake, industrious, and vigilant to hunt out and 
detect frauds, though none exist, when Indian 
lands are contracted for, which, under the com- 
poekat 1802, are for the benefit of Georgia alone? 

t might be considered indecorous were I to assert 
that this is the case; but every candid man must 
admit the thing has a suspicious ap , 
Yes, sir, its aspect is more than suspicious—it 

cok cane - t ave neennsne: heme! 
purpose in addressing the committee is, as 
I before stated, not to. discuss this treaty; that, 
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The Cherokee Treaty—Mr. Grantland. 


sir, has been done by one of my colleagues, and | 
more ably by far than | could do it, and with a 
clearness and soundness of reasoning that will 
convince every member of this body, whosc | 
mind is open to conviction; and | hope there are | 
but few, though some there may be, who will 
not do us and themselves the justice of giving to 
this question a fair and dispassionate considera- 
tion, 

It is sufficient for me that this contract with 
the Cherokees was made by that department of | 
the Government to which alone has been confided 
by the Constitution the treaty-making power; it 
was concluded by commissioners of the United 
States, duly authorized to treat with the Indians, | 
and has been approved by the Executive, and 
confirmed by the Senate. This is enough to 
satisfy me; let those who doubt scek for new 
lights; bat [admonish them not to be led astray by 
some ignis fatuus; by plausible sophistry, or mis- | 
placed philanthropy. The treaty will speak for 
itself. It gives the Cherokees (besides an equal 


quantity of better land west of the Mississippi) || 


about six millions of dollars for a country con- 
taining eight or nine millions of acres, nine tenths | 
of which are mountains. 
did not rise to take part in the discussion of this 
treaty, but to repel the aspersions cast by the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise] on the 
‘* faith and humanity of Georgia.’’ That honor- 
able gentleman has thought proper, sir, to charge 
the State which has sent me here, with bad faith 


to the Indians. 
deny, in the most emphatic manner, that the 
honorable gentleman can sustain his assertions, 
and I defy him to prove that which he has so 
rashly and unwarrantably said before this com- 
mittee. 

Now, I shall proceed to show that it is not 





But I again say that I || 
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request the establishment of a division line be- 
tween the upper and lower towns, 80 as to include 
the waters of the Hiwaasee river to the upper 
town; that, by thus contracting their society 
within narrow limits, they proposed to begin the 
establishing of fixed laws, and a regular govern- 
ment: the deputies from the lower towns to make 
known their desire to continue the hunter life, 


; and also the scarcity of game where they then 


lived, and, under these circumstances, their wish 
to remove across the Mississippi river, on some 


| vacant lands of the United States. 


Mr. Chairman, | ask your particular attention 
and that of the committee, to the fact that the 
Cherokees of the upper towns, who desired to 
become agriculturists, were almost exclusively 
in Tennessee, North Carolina, and Alabama; that 


| those of the lower towns, who wished to continue 
' the hunter’s life, and to emigrate, were in Geor- 


gia. The treaty of 1817 goes on to state that the 
Cherokees wishing to emigrate, did explore the 
country on the Arkansasand White rivers, which 
they were pleased with, and had notified the Pres- 


| ident of their ** anxious desire for the full and com- 


ae ratification of his promise’’ to give them 
ands there in exchange for those they held in 


| Georgia, and, for that purpose, the treaty of 1817 
_was made, Fortunate would it have been, sir, for 


| 1819. 


| Georgia would not now be ee charged, as 
in the observance of treaties, and with inhumanity || 


‘These are grave charges; but EF || 
> 


| 


| Georgia, and for the United States, if that treaty 


had not been set aside by the subsequent one of 
If the first contract had been adhered to, 


she has been, with bad faith and inhumanity; nor 
would any complaint have been made by her 
against the General Government for the non-per- 
formance of the compact of 1802. 

The preamble to the treaty of 1819 states that 
the greater part of the Cherokee nation had ex- 


| pressed an earnest desire to remain on this side 


of the Mississippi. The United States, notwith- 


Georgia, but the General Government, that has || standing her engagements to Georgia, and without 
acted with bad faith in the observance of com- || consulting her, chose to gratify them. And hence 


pacts. Itis known to you, Mr. Chairman, and 
to every member of this committee, that in 1802, 
Georgia made a compact with the United States, 
by which the former ceded to the latter all her 
lands extending from the Chattahoochee to the 
Mississippi, and from the 3lst to the 35th degree 
of north latitude, a territory of vast extent and 
almost unrivaled fertility, out of which have 
since been formed the flourishing States of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. What were the condi- 
tions of that cession? One condition was the 
payment to her by the United States of the sum 
of $1,250,000, (out of the sale of her own lands,) 
which is less than a fourth 
be paid the Cherokees for their territory, which 
is not a tithe in quantity, and is generally mount- 
ainous and sterile. But the main inducement 
with Georgia was to get possession of the In- 
dian lands within her chartered limits. Has this 
been done? Could it have been done by the 
United States, as agreed upon in her contract 
with Georgia? I ask, sir, that the Clerk may 










all the difficulties with the Cherokees. 

Now, I say boldly, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that bad faith is not in this case imputable to 
Georgia, but to the United States, for failing to 
carry into effect the compact of 1802. 

I shall now proceed to notice the gentleman’s 
charge of inhumanity towards the Indians; and 
here, sir, I shall not find it necessary to refer to 
documents to prove what I say, though your 
library furnishes, as | am told, abundant evidence 
| on this point. History, and the information of 
| every gentleman of this body, will establish the 
| fact that, whatever may have been the legislation 


artof the amount to || of Georgia in regard to these people, (and I can- 


didly admit I have not always approved of it,) 
| she has no cause to apprehend anything from a 
/comparison between her and her sister States 
in the treatnient of Indians. The best evidence 
| in our favor is, that while the Indians in Georgia 
| have increased in number, in most of the States 
they have diminished, and in some are extinct. 
| Does it become the gentleman from Virginia to 


read the preamble and the first and second arti- || talk about humanity to Indians; to rail against 


cles of a treaty concluded by the United States 
with the Cherokees in the year 1817, and also 

rt of a convention made with that tribe fh 
7819, which annuls or modifies the bargain of 





=aalios 


what he may consider their oppression by other 
States? I ask that gentleman, what has become 
_ of the Indians who were once the sole occupants 
of all the lands in his own State? Where are the 





1817, and makes one of a very different kind, || Pamunkies, the Nansemonds, and the Appomat- 


without the consent of Georgia, deeply as she 
was concerned. 

[The Clerk here read from vol. 6, pages 702-4, 
part of the treaty of 1817 alluded to, made with 
the Cherokees by Andrew Jackson, Joseph Mc- 


Minn, and David Meriwether—and the preamble || to the wilds o 
and boundaries of a treaty made with the chiefs | 
of the same tribe, in 1819, by John C. Calhoun, || 


Secretary of War. 
Mr. GRANTLAND. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I have shown, by the preamble to the treaty of 


1817, which has just been read, that, so early as 


the year 1808, deputations from the uw: = and 
lower Cherokee towns, duly authorized by their 
nation, went on to the city of Washington, the 


first named to declare to the President of the || Indians, and forrefusi 


United States their anxious desire to engage in 
the pursuits of agriculture and civilized life, in 
the country they then occupied, and to make 
known to the President the impracticability of 
inducing the nation at large to do this, and to 








_ toxes, the Rappahannocks, the Chickahominees, 
_and the gigantis Susquehannocks? Where are 
they, sir? I put the question, Mr. Chairman, not 
_ to you, but to the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. Are they not extinct, annihilated, or driven 
the far West? I can assure the 
ntleman from Virginia that I have no unfriendi 
eeling to his State, it is my native land, and 
| feel for it much affection—perhaps nearly as much 
| as he does; but much as I love Virginia, I love 
, Georgia still more. ; 
The gentleman from Virginia made one remark 
_in regard to my State which I was particularly 
sorry to hear from him. He said that Georgia, 
for persisting to execute her laws in to the 
to obey the mandates of 
| the Supreme Court, ought to have been “ whipped 
into obedience’ by the General Government. 
| Whipped into obedience! Is that the honorable 
| gentleman’s State-rights doctrine? I am sure it 
| 1s not held to be orthodox doctrine by his State. 
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Sir, I hope to God that I may not live to see the | 
day, and that my children’s children may not live {| 
to see it, when it shall be deemed necessary to | 
** whip into obedience’’ any State for the assertion | 
of her rights. But, as some of the generals sent 
to the South have been thought rather slow in |) 
their movements, it is my wish (should it be || 
deemed expedient to send one there on such an | 
errand as this) that the gentleman from Virginia | 
be selected to perform this operation of whipping || 
into obedience. 1 promise him that he will find a | 
warm reception, and be happy if permitted to 
retrace his steps. 
As so much has been said against Georgia, it 
may not be deemed obtrusive or irrelevant if I 
should say something in her favor; and, sir, with 
our permission and that of the committee, I will | 
Priefly recapitulate a part of what she has donc || 
for herself and for this Union. She fought by: 
the side of her sisters, and as valiantly as any of 
them, to achieve the liberty of this country. Her 
Clarks and her Jacksons, her McIntoshes and 
her Twigges, are known in the history of the 
revolutionary war, as are the Cummings, the 
Applings, the Floyds, and the Newnans in that | 
of the late war. hile menaced by the Indians 
on her extensive frontier and the Britons on her || 
sea-coast, Georgia sent a considerable army to | 
defend the then infant Territory of Alabama, || 
{bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh,) which || 
had been invaded by the enemy. When the In- || 
dian war broke out recently in Florida, our vol- || 
unteers rushed to the standard of their country, |! 
as they have in the war with the Creeks. The 
bravery of Captain Garmany and of his officers 


} 


and men, and Captain Horne and his small de- || 
tachment, when assailed by numbers greatly su- || 


perior, is worthy of all praise. 

But I can name circamstances to show that in 
devotion to this Union, in public spirit and gen- 
uine patriotism, Georgia is not behind any of her 


Ata most critical period of the late war with | 
Great Britain, when several of the southern States 


} 


|| mittee, 
sister States. I] 


th ree propositions before the House—one to com- 
mit this bill to the Committee of the Whole House 


| on the State of the Union, one to refer it to the 
| Committee on Public Lands, and the third to refer 


it to the Committee of Ways and Means. The 
debate of this preliminary question was taking a 
very wide ranges involving the merits of the most 
important and interesting subjects of disposing 
of the proceeds of the public domain; but he 
would endeavor, as far as possible, to confine the 
few remarks he had to make to the immediate 
question before the House. If (said Mr. B.) the 


|| bill is to be referred to any one of the standing 


committees of the House, it should go to the 
Committee on Public Lands. If a reference is 


| necessary and proper, that, in my opinion, is its 


appropriate destination. 

by the rules of the House that committee are 
to take into consideration all subjects relating to 
the public lands. The bill before the House pro- 


a to dispose of the proceeds of the public 


ands, and naturally involves all the great and 


_ interesting questions connected therewith. The 
| history of this bill in both Houses of Congress 


for the last four or five years sustains this view 


| of the subject. 


It is true that, on the first introduction of the 


| subject into the other branch of the Legislature, 


it was, for reasons which need not now be named, 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 
That reference was an extraordinary one. That 
committee reported a bill in all essential respects 
the same as the one now before this House. But 


|| after it was reported to the Senate, it was recom- 
| mitted to the Committee on Public Lands, be- 


cause ‘it was argued that that was the committee 

to which it appropriately belonged. The subject 
| has been under discussion in that body nearly, 
| or quite every session since its first introduction, 
} and I think has uniformly been before that com- 
I believe, on a reference to the Journals 
of this House, it will be found that when referred 
at all, it has taken the same course. The nature 


‘| of the subject has not changed, and it seems 


had been invaded; after this Capitol had been || somewhat strange that, after the practice of both 
laid in ashes, when your Treasury was empty, || Houses for a course of years has confirmed the 


your credit tottering, and national bankruptcy 
was staring us in the face; when your Treasury || 
notes, which bore interest, were spurned as trash, | 
and a preference over them given to notes of | 
banks in this District, these last being at a dis- | 
count of twenty per cent.; at this gloomy time, | 
when your Government could not furnish a dol- | 
lar to the contractor or quartermaster of your || 
Army—at this crisis in your affairs, what did || 
not Georgia do? Sir, she poured out her treasury | 
for the defense of the country; she furnished | 
money to feed your soldiers, and to procure forage || 
and transportation. She did more, sir. Her | 
patriotic Governor, Peter Early, (whose memory 
should be held dear by all Americans, and is re- || 
vered by every Georgian,) pledged the faith of | 
the State, and his own private fortune, to get || 
loans from the banks for the use of the United 
States. This came within my own knowledge; 
and I doubt whether the interest paid by Georgia | 
on loans thus obtained for the United States has || 
et been repaid toher. I know that it was, while 
eneral Mitchell was Governor of Georgia, and 
Mr. Rush Secretary of the Treasury, applied for 





and refused, on the ground that the Government || mand. 


never paid interest! 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for their 
patience and attention. 
oken on this occasion, and should not, but for 
the attack made upon my State by the gentleman 
from Virginia. er character | will defend here 
and elsewhere. 


PROCEEDS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS, 


REMARKS OF HON. G. N. BRIGGS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue Hovust or Representatives, 


May 11, 1836, 


On the motion to commit the bill to distribute the proceeds 
of the sales of the Public Lands. 


Mr. BRIGGS said he understood there were 





jurisdiction of the Committee on Public Lands, 
an attempt should now be made to send it to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. It has never 
before occurred to either the friends or opposers 
of the bill that it belonged to that committee. 
delieving that it does not belong to that commit- 
tee, and that this House will not depart from the 
established and uniform practice of both branches 
of Congress upon this identical bill, I will not take 
up the time of the House in further discussing 
the motion to send it there. 

I shall vote to refer the bill to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. There 
are no facts to be elicited, and no new and im- 
portant principles to be examined and discussed, 
which render it necessary for it to be committed 
to the scrutiny and consideration of any commit- 


‘tee. The preliminary action of committees has 


so often been had upon it, that the House is now 
as well prepared to proceed to the discussion of 
its merits as it would be after it should again 
flave been under the notice of a committee. All 
the reports which have been made, covering the 
whole ground for and against it, are at our com- 

It has passed the other branch of the 


| Legislature several times, and once received the 


sanction of a large majority of this House. The 


I did not intend to have || whole subject has been before the country, and 


occupied a large share of the public attention for 
years. These reasons bring me to the conclu- 
| Sion that its reference is not at this time neces- 


sary. 

The Committee on Public Lands of this House 
have had under their consideration this whole 
subject during the present session. Some time 


back they reported a bill to graduate the price of 


the public lands. That bill is now in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
| The two subjects are somewhat, and many gen- 
| tlemenconsiderintimately connected. Itis proper 
that they should be kept together. By sendi 
this bill to the same committee, if it should be 
thought wise and just to unite any of the pro- 
visions of the two, both would be under our con- 
trol, and it could be done. I vote for this course 


SS 
also, because it will insure a more speedy action 


upon the subject. Should it go to either of the 
committees named, it must take its chance With 
the mass of other business now before them, and 
no mortal man can tell when we should see it or 
hear from it again. Sir, this is a bill of absorb. 
ing interest, and one upon which the public mind 
is intensely fixed. As soon as the bills now be. 
fore the Elouse, which demand our immediate 
attention, shall be disposed of, it should be taken 
up for discussion and action. If it goes to the 
same committee to which has been committed the 
graduation bill reported by my friend from [)li- 
nois, (Mr. Casey,} the friends of both will unite 
in promptly calling them up. These, sir, are 
some of the considerations which will govern my 
vote on this question of reference. To me the 

are sufficient, and I hope they will have their 
proper influence upon others. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Gittet] says that we 
ought not hastily to dispose of the public money 
in the Treasury; but tells us that the subject 
should be sent to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and we should wait until informed by 
them what will be the drafts upon the Treasury, 
by the appropriations which have been or which 
may be made. He tells us that there are different 
opinions as to the amount of money now on hand, 
and thinks it necessary for us to be informed on 
this part of the subject by a report from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. He has enumerated 
a great number of objects for which he says large 
appropriations will be required. How wonder- 
fully things have changed in this House in the 
course of one short year! At the last session of 
Congress the public revenue was guarded at every 
- We had at the head of the Committee of 

Vays and Means a chairman who scanned the 
various objects embraced in the appropriation 
bills with the most commendable scrutiny. If 
| any amendments were proposed, increasing the 
expenditures, he was always found at his post, 
the sleepless sentinel of the Treasury, and ready 
to resist the appropriation of every dollar not 
imperiously dentunded by the public interest. 
Now, the great concern 1s how to multiply the 
objects of expenditure. The money of the people 
| is to be poured out by millions in unguarded ap- 
| propriations, instead of being distributed among 
| the States, that it may be returned to the pos- 
session of its rightful owners. 

The gentleman asks if members of this House 
| are not willing t6 vote money for the defense of 
| thecountry? The defense of the coutttry! the pub- 
| lie defense! This term-has all at once become 
| the watchword of patriotism with certain gen- 
'tlemen on this floor. What do gentlemen mean 
by the defense of the country? Our great cities 
and public works on the Atlantic coast are cer- 
tainly as well fortified and protected as they were 
some six or seven years ago, when our Chief 
| Magistrate in two successive messages recom- 
| mended the distribution of the surplus revenue 
| among the States, according to their federal num- 
_ bers, after the public debt should be paid. From 
| that time to this no notes of alarm have been 
sounded, calling for heavy sums of money for 
the defense of the country. I am as ready as 
, any gentleman here to vote large and liberal sums 
| forall the important purposes of national strength 
| and security. And when all the appropriations 
| which the condition of the country calls for upon 
| these objects are made, there will be left in the 
| Treasury an amount aeeny sufficient to meet the 
| provisions of this bill. I will not give my voice 
in favor of one dollar appropriation for any ob- 
_ ject beyond the amount that can inal! reasonable 
| probability be expended. Such an appropriation 
| 18 deceptive, inasmuch as it purports to be a 

draft upon the revenue for its nominal amount, 
| whilst so much only as is actually expended is 
_ required for the public service, and the balance 
remains in the deposit banks, where it now 1s, 
| being transferred on their books from a credit to 
the Treasury to the credit of some disbursing 
_ Officer. Since I have had the ‘honor of a seat 
upon this floor, the Journals of the House will 
show that I have not been reluctant in giving my 
| support to expenditures of money for the defense 

of the country. Iam most willing, sir, to com- 

pare votes with those who now talk loudest and 





| 
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t about the public defense in this Hall. It 
wiaht not be eacoker unprofitable for the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Grier] to recur 
to the record of his own votes upon these sub- 
‘ects at the last session of Con - If I am not 
very much mistaken, the gentleman will find 
that on the successive propositions to amend the 
fortification bill, by increasing the sums for forti- 
fications in the harbors of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Pensacola, my vote, 
and the votes of those with whom I usually act, 
are in favor of those amendments, whilst his 
own, the mass of the majority with which he 
acts, are against them. e, with that majority, 
defeated them, though some of them, at least, 
were recommended by committees of this House, 
and by the proper officers 4n the Departments. 
But that zeal for the defense of the country which 
now animates the hearts of gentlemen was not 
then kindled. 

My mind has undergone no change on these 
subjects since that time. I am now prepared to 
carry out, to the most liberal extent, the princi- | 
ples by which I was then govefned. The gentle- 
man desires information from the Committee of 
Ways and Meansas to the amount of money now 
in the Treasury, and as to what will probably be 
received during the current year. If he will take 
the trouble to examine (if he has not already done 
so) the variousdocuments which have been printed 
and laid on our tables, from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, I think he will find information sufficient to 
enable him to act on the bill now before us when | 
it shall be taken up. The amount of money in 
the deposit banks, as it appears by the statement 
of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 25th April, 
was about $37,000,000. The receipts from the 
public lands and the customs, for the last three 
quarters of the year, may be safely estimated 
at $25,000,000. The Government stock in the 
Bank of the United States is worth $8,000,000. 
These three sums give the enormous aggregate of 
$70,000,000. Can the ingenuity of man devise 
means sufficiently extravagant and wasteful to 

| 


| 





dissipate, in the course of one year, this mass of 
public treasure? Does not the condition of the 
country, does not justice, does not the voice of 
public opinion, sternly demand some such meas- 
ure as that proposed by the bill upon your table, 
for the restoration to the people of the country, 
to be used in the business of the country, of that 
portion of these millions of their money which is 
not wanted for the public service? One of the 
mammoth projects designed to swallow up the 
surplus revenue is the appropriation of about 
seven million dollars to the various railroad cor- 
porations of the country, for services to be here- 
after performed in the transportation of the mails. 
These services, to be performed from this day 
forward to the end of time, are to be paid for in 
advance. Heretofore, the private contractors with 
the Government for carrying the mails have 
thought themselves well off if they could get their 
pay after they had performed the services. But | 
now, sir, to prevent the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public domain among the States of 
this Union, for the use and benefit of all the people 
of the Union, we must advance to railroad cor- 
porations six or seven million dollars, to pay for 
services not to be performed until after the pres- 
ent generation of men shall have passed from the 
earth. Atan early period of this session, these 
same railroad companies were held up and spoken 
of in high places as odious monopolies, ready to 
take oe of the Government by extorting 
unwarrantable sums for the transportation of the 
mails. How complacently will these ‘ soulless 
monsters” now contemplate this proposition to 
pour out to them these millions of the public 


‘money forthe performance of future services. 


I beg pardon for having rambled a little from 
the direct question in noticing some of the rea- 
sons which have been urged for referring this bill 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. I hope 
the House will keep it within their own control, 
by committing it to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, where it will be by the 
side of its kindred bill already in that committee, 


and where, U trust, the public expectation will be 


g it up and acting upon it at the ear- 
moment that the state of business 
before the House will permit. © 


PROCEEDS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


REMARKS OF HON. M. MORRIS, 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In rae House or Representatives, 
May 12, 1836, 


On the motion to commit the bill to distribute the proceeds 
of the sales of Public Lands. 


Mr. MORRIS said he doubted whether all that 
he had to say upon this question was worth the 
pains which he had taken to obtain the floor for 
the purpose of expressing it; but not knowing 
whether he should again have the opportunity of 
occupying the floor, he was glad of the present 
ocasion, and he should use it in offering his opin- 
ion upon the present question of reference. He 
scarcely thought, if the bill should ever come to 


| 


be acted upon in the House, that he should ask | 


their attention go any remarks of his upon its 
merits. It was a subject with which the people 
were already generally acquainted; it had received 
the consideration of the public; it had been dis- 
cussed in the public papers and official communi- 
cations, and probably all the light of which it was 
susceptible had been shed upon it by the able 
arguments of gentlemen inthis or the other branch 
of Congress. He should confine himself in his 
present remarks to the questions immediately 
under consideration; he should not follow the 
example (whether proper for imitation or not, he 
could not say) of taking the wide range into topics 
which he conceived to be foreign from the ques- 
tion on hand. Besides, he had listened to the 
remarks of gentlemen upon this floor, whose ex- 
perience here enabled them to present all the views 
of the subject, and their arguments, as he believed, 
being more important upon the merits than his 
own. He thought he should not take up the 
time, to the exclusion of all others who may wish 
to speak, so near as he hoped the present was to 
the close of the session. 

He was more anxious to take the present occa- 
sion to express an opinion, in discharge of his 
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say his object and purpose is to give such a direc- 


| tion to this and all other subjects as would best 


poeeate and facilitate the concurrent action of 
oth branches of Congress; that, if the subject 
has merits, it should be so disposed of as to be 
acted upon and passed. If, then, this be the case, 
unless good and sufficient reasons can be advanced 
for first referring this matter to a standing com- 


| mittee, I hope it will go immediately and at once 


to the Committee of the Whole, both for despatch 
and effective legislation. It has been said that if 
it be referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, 
_ may make such suggestions and alterations 
in the proposed bill as may meet both the wishes 
of the friends of this bill and of the bill for gradu- 
ating the prices of the public lands. It is true there 
may be modifications proposed in the committee, 
but the same may be proposed, deliberated upon, 
and discussed, in the Committee of the Whole; 
nor can it be supposed, if such alteration should 
be made in the standing committee, that that cir- 
cumstance would prevent or foreclose alterations, 
Sa and debate in the Committee of the 

hole. If he understood the true purpose and 
use of standing committees, it was to take into 
consideration memorials, resolutions, and matters 
connected with them in their incidental stage, or 
bills, if their recent introduction and novelty ren- 
der it expedient; so that, having them before them, 
and all the facts, which may be numerous and 
diversified, and with which it is not presumed the 
House are acquainted, they (the standing com- 
mittees) may give such a condensed form to the 


| subject, with their recommendations, as to place 


it intelligibly before the House, and enable it to 
make such final dispositions of the matter as they 
may think it right and proper to do. 

Objections have been raised to the reference of 
this bill upon the ground that the appropriation 
bills sheet first be acted on and passed before 
this is taken up, in order that it may be known 
whether there will be any surplus in the Treasury 
to be distributed. Whatever weight there may 
be in that objection it is met and answered, in 
great part, by the operation of the special order 
of January last, giving precedence to the appro- 





duty, from the fact that the people of the State 
which he in part represented, and especially the 
immediate district from which he came, felt them- 
selves deeply interested in the fate of this bill. 
The Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania had 
repeatedly, at different sessions, and more recently 
at the session of the last winter, expressed their 
sentiments upon this subject-matter of the bill in 
the following manner. 

* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 0 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General Asseinbly 
met, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and eur 
Representatives requested, to use their influence to procure 
the passage of a law to distribute the proceeds arising, or 
which may have arisen, from the sale of the public lands, 
amongst the several States, in proportion to the number of 
members from each State in the House of Representatives 
of the United States,”’ 


It was in accordance with these sentiments, re- 
peatedly expressed, and with these strong recom- 
mendations of the Legislature at its late session, 
as well as in conformity with his own opinions 
and feelings, that, in the language of the resolu- 
tion, he would at the present time ‘‘ use his in- 
fluence’’ to obtain for this bill such a reference as 
would be most likely to insure an expression of 
this House upon it, rather than that it should be 
left tosleep or expire with the session. 

It is proposed to refer this bill making appro- 
riations of the surplus proceeds of the public 
ands to one of the three committees—either to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, or to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
or to the Committee on Public Lands; in either 
of which committees I mean not to say but it 
would receive the attention and deliberation which 
its merits demand. The question is then presented 
whether a reference to either of the standing com- 
mittees of this House would afford the means of 
more prompt and speedy action, or whether the 
immediate reference to the Committee of the 
Whole would not place the subject in a state as 
favorable for legislation as if the more formal and 

slow method be adopted. 

I suppose it may be assumed as a position in- 
controvertible, that there is no gentleman in this 
Hall but what, other things being equal, would 


priation bills over others. I presume they will 
first be called up and disposed of before this bill 
could be passed. But if it is meant to be con- 
tended that this bill shall not be reported by a 
standing committee until all the appropriation 
bills are finally acted upon by this House and 
the Senate, and shall receive the sanction of the 
Executive, then the consequence is apparent and 
inevitable that this bill is not to be reported by 
the standing committee; or, if so, it will be so 
late in the session as to render it impracticable to 
| give to it that consideration which it deserves, 
| and to place it in a situation that it is not proba- 
| ble it could receive the legislative action of Con- 
gress during this session. So that it appears to 
me, whatever weight the argument in favor of 
waiting for this purpose may otherwise have, it 
is removed by the position in which the business 
of the House is placed by antecedent rules, and 
| by the fact that it is a virtual denial of the con- 
| sideration of the bill. 

This bill has already passed the Senate of the 
United States; and although I mean not to say 
that it is not the duty of this House to examine 
this and all other bills that are sent here, I hold 
it to be the incumbent duty of the House, and of 
every member, toexamine and judge for himself 
of the propriety of every measure; yet it did 
strike me, whether correctly or not | leave for 
others to say, as | have not heard the argument 
used, that after the subject had received so much 
of the public attention; after it had occupied so 
much of the consideration of the Senate, where 
this bill has been for between four and five 
months, and of the members of this House, (for 
it is within the recollection of every one, that 
during the discassion there, for a part of the time 
at least, such was the intense anxiety of mem- 
bers, that it was difficult to keep a quorum here 
to transact the current business which was then 
on hand;) after all this, 1 submit to the considera- 
tion of gentlemen whether the comity to be shown 
by one coérdinate branch of the Legislature to 
another, and the respect which is due to the labor 
bestowed by the Senate, and the time occupied 
there, would not dictate such a course in the dis- 
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position of this bill as may not leave the labor 
employed, and the time consumed there, to be 
useless and vain for all the practical purposes of 
legislation. 
his bill proposes to distribute a portion of the 
public funds of the Government, about which 
there has been (I think I am safe in saying) more 
anxiety than upon any other subject to which the 


public attention has been called during the present | 


session. When has been the day that the inquiry 
has not passed from one member of this House 
to another, ** what shall be done with the surplus 
money in the Treasury?’’ Is not the same solici- 
tude manifested from all quarters of the country, 
and by all who witness the deliberations of this 
body? If, then, that question is deemed so vital 
to the purity of the Government, and so import- 
ant to its faithful administration, it cannot fail to 
appear to every one, that this leading and ab- 
sorbing subject, which tends to the purpose, at 
least one of the purposes, of disposing of the sur- 
plus funds of the Government, should be placed 
in such a situation as that the opinion of this 
House may be indicated, and the vote of mem- 


Gers be taken upon the main question, without | 


the hazard of getting no vote at all upon that 
question. 

It is, then, of importance to the country and 
to Congress that this bill should be acted upon 
as speedily and effectively as its nature will admit 
of. But while it is important in this point of 
view that this House should come up at once to 
the matter before them, it is not less important to 
the States, with reference to the ulterior disposi- 
tion which they may make of their proportionate 
share of these proceeds, upon the supposition 
that the bill should pass into a law, that it should 
be known what is to be its fate. If the bill should 
pass into a law, and pass in season, the Legisla- 
tures of some of the States may convene, (such 


at least may be the case in the State of Pennsyl- || 


vania,) and be in session in sufficient time to pass 
upon the subject, which, in that event, would 
become an interesting question, and worthy of 
immediate consideration by the Legislatures of 
the respective States. In this aspect of the mat- 
ter, this reform, in my apprehension, acquires 
additional consequence, and in this point of view, 
also, I hope it will be considered by this House. 

Sir, [ have but littl more at this time to trouble 
the House with. These are my reasons for 
urging the reference of this bill to such a com- 
mittee as will give to it the attention of all its 
members, and insure the vote of members on one 
side or the other without delay; it is not speeches 
that are wanted. Upon this I was forcibly struck 
with an observation of the honorable gentleman 
over the way, [Mr. Apams,] at the early part of 
the session; | have since thought it one of the 
most essential truisms which has been pro- 
nounced here this session, ** that all would agree 
that a vote was of more consequence here than a 
speech.”” In conclusion, sir, I have only to 


appeal to gentlemen to come up and meet this || 


question fairly and independently; it is oe 
to be supposed that an opinion is yet to be formed, 
or a vote to be changed by anything that will be 
said or done in relation to this subject. The 
trust is confided to us of acting, and so to act as 
to advance the public interest; that when a public 
measure is in itself unworthy of the sanction of 
this House, to put our negative upon it by means 
direct; but, if it be meritorious, to carry out the 
means of making it effectual. 


NAVY APPROPRIATIONS. 


REMARKS OF HON, H. EVERETT, 
OF VERMONT, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 


February 10, 1836. 
The question being on the motion of Mr. Be. to reduce 
the appropriation for the Navy- Yards at Portsmouth— 


Mr. EVERETT said he was in favor of putting 
the navy-yards that were necessary forthe service 
in perfect condition. He thonght, however, that 
the present number was more than was neces- 
sary. We had now seven, viz: at Portsmouth, 
Charlestown, New York, (Brooklyn,) Philadel- 
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| phia, Washington, Gosport, and Pensacola; that, 


of these, three might, without injury to the ser- 
vice, be discontinued, viz: at Portsmouth, Phila- 
| delphia, and Washington; at least, that we ought 
| not to erect any new works at these places, but 
'only keep them in repair for the present, and 
ultimately discontinue them; and all that the > 
oe for additional improvements should 

e thrown on the four navy-yards that were to be 
| continued. The expense of maintaining the yards, 

independent of the cost of the permanent works, 
was worth saving. To each yard were attached 
commandants, navy agents, clerks, guards, &c., 
&ec. If gentlemen, however, would not be willing 
to go with him in discontinuing the three aevy> 
yards, he thought there were strong reasons for 
discontinuing the one at Portsmouth. It was 
within sixty miles of that of Charlestown. That 
yard was sufficient for the coast east of the cape; 
the principal materials from the South—live-oak, 
&c.—must all pass that depot in their way to 
Portsmouth. He saw no reason for maintaining 
two yards so near each other, and which-were 
not required for the use of the naval service. The 
appropriation now asked for was for the erection 
| of new works, with a view to the permanent con- 
| tinuance of the station. For one, all he was 
willing to do at present, was to provide for its 
present preservation; whatever should be neces- 
sary for this purpose, he would vote for. 
the unexpended balance of appropriation was for 
Portsmouth, he was not informed. On the Ist 
January, 1834, it was over $12,000, and $39,925 
was then appropriated; and he wished to know 
| whether this had been expended. When the 
present motion was decided, he should move to 
strike out the whole appropriation, with a view 
| to elicit information of what was necessary for 
| repairs, and to have the appropriation limited to 
| that purpose only. 
When called upon to vote for appropriations, 
| he was desirous of being informed for what ob- 
| ject the money was to be expended, of the char- 
_ acter of the works required, as well as of their 
necessity. A new doctrine, and to him it seemed 
a dangerous one, had been advanced, to which 
he could not assent—that we should receive the 
estimates of the Departments as prima facie evi- 
dence of the necessity and propriety of inc works 
proposed. ‘This was a degree of confidence 
| which, as a Representative of the people, he was 
| unwilling to repose in any Administration. This 
| House was the keeper of the keys of the Treas- 
ury, and responsible to the people for the ex- 
penditure of its treasure. We could not surren- 
der the keys to the Executive without betraying 
our trust. The people were entitled to call on 
their Representatives for a reason for every ex- 
penditure. Would the people be satisfied with 
the answer that it was asked for by the Execu- 
tive? For one, he was desirous in all cases to 
obtain such information as would enable him to 
| give a more satisfactory answer. 

If the estimates are to be taken as prima facie 
evidence of the propriety and necessity of public 
| work, they must to nineteen twentieths of the 
| House beconclusive. Those few Representatives 
| who reside in the vicinity of the place where the 

works are to be erected only can judge from ac- 
| tual knowledge, and they, too, are not very likely 
| to be prejudiced against them. They will not, 
,at least, be induced to search for objections. 
| Take the present case as an illustration. The 
| honorable gentleman [Mr. ee repre- 
| sents the section of country around Portsmouth, 
/is not even satisfied with the present estimate, 
_ and has given notice he shall move to increase it. 
| A similar notice has been given in relation to the 
| appropriation for Pensacola. He contended that 
| such information should accompany the estimates 
/ as would satisfy the committees, and enable them 

to satisfy the House of the propriety of the ap- 

propriations. 

r. E. further contended that the House ought 
| to be informed not only of the necessity of the 
| work proposed, but of the plan on which the 

money was to be expended. They hada right to 
know not only the general object pro » but 
the means by which it was to be effected; to see 
| that their money was not wasted by inefficient or 


extra texpenditures. All that seemed now 
reguired of the Representatives was to vote the 


What || 


Ho. or Reps. 


money for general objects, and let the Executive 


— 


expend it at its own discretion. In his opinion 

in appropriations for all new works, the plan of 
expenditure should be exhibited to the House 

and not only exhibited, but should be sanctioned 
and prescribed by the act of appropriation. This 
was, he thought, very properly proposed to be 
done in a bill now pending, for the erection of 
buildings for the State and Treasury Departments. 
the bill prescribed they should be erected accord. 
ing to the plan which is now exhibited on the 
wall of this House. He could refer to instances 
of an opposite character, in which the countr 

had suffered, and might yet suffer, for the want 
of similar provisions. 

An appropriation was made for the armament 
of the Navy; the naanner was left to the Execu- 
tive, and by the Executive to experiments of the 
Navy commissioners. Under their experiments, 
the weight of the guns in proportion to their cali. 
ber was reduced, and the result is, that you have 
now seven hundred and fifty guns in your Navy 
more dangerous to the crews than to an enemy, 

Another case: In 1833, an act passed appro- 
priating $200,000, on estimates, too, for budin 
a bridge over the Potomac, between this city an 
Alexandria. The estimates were for a bridge of 
wood, and sufficient for the purpose; yet the act 
did not, though the estimates did, say that the 
bridge should be made of wood. The act merely 

| provided for a bridge, but prescribed no plan on 
which it was to be built. Under this $200,000 
act a contract was made with a Mr. Dibble to 
erect a stone bridge, for which he was to receive 
$1,350,000. And even this, by a very competent 
judge, was deemed less than one third of what 
the bridge would have ultimately cost. Mr. 
Baldwin, an eminent practical engineer, estimated 
that it would cost $4,791,620. The country owes 
the defeat of this magnificent expenditure to the 
vigilance of the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals, [Mr. Menrcer.} 
On his report the act was repealed by the almost 
unanimous vote of the House, and a wooden 
bridge ordered; and which has been completed 
for something Jess than one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. 

He would instance another magnificent project 
now in progress—the New York custom-house. 
The House had prescribed no plan for this work, 
nor fixed any limit to its cost. They had voted 
ahead $500,000, and the work was hardly yet 
visible above ground; what, with its columns and 
decorations, it would cost, he could not estimate; 
probably some millions of dollars. A fourth 
case: We had now before us a bill appropriating 
large sums for what might be called floating for- 
tifications, yet to be erected, on sites yet undes- 
ignated and unpurchased. 

In all cases, he thought the House should not 
only judge of the general utility of any proposed 
object of expenditure, but should, as far as prac- 
ticable, limit the discretion of the Executive in 
the expenditure. 

A new and strong motive for economy is now 
presented—a motive which would have its influ- 
ence on him in regard to every expenditure. He 
looked forward to the passage of a bill now in 
progress for this distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands, in effect, of the suplus revenue, 
oe the: States. He trusted the bill would 
pass the present session. The principle was one 
of those on which the present Exccutive came 
into power; it had been favorably noticed in the 
message of 1829; it had been recommended by 
the Legislatures of many of the States. He would 
now guard the Treasury with the same vigilance 
as though it were already a law—with the same 
vigilance as though the surplus revenue had al- 
ready been actually divided among the States; 
and the questions now were on calling it back 
and reappropriating it to objects of national con- 
cern. . 

Some gentlemen had advocated the appropria- 
tion as more necessary in view of our present 
relations with France, and had taken the occasion 
to avow their course on war appropriations. He 
considered this as a bill founded on peace esti- 
mates. Other bills reported looked to other pros- 
pects. He would not regard this bill as having 
any relation to war; and he wished to be dis 

| tinctly understood that he would not be induced 
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to abandon the principle of economy to which he 
had referred, from any imaginary danger of war; 
that he would vote for no war appropriation un- 
less he believed there was danger of war; that 
then he would go as far as the furthest, but that 
at present he had no such apprehension; that he 
could not, from any mere imaginary danger, be 
induced to depart from the principle of economy, 
and permit irrevocable appropriations to be made 
to the peculiar advantage of any section of the 
country. He thought it notimprobable that some 
who agreed with him on the leading principle 
might differ from him in its application. The 
appropriations for the Navy and for fortifications 
would be expended on the sea-board. The money 
of the Government, like the water of its streams, 
runs to the ocean. He trusted that those who 
represented the hill country would not be unchar- 
itably judged by their brethren if they should 
not be satisfied so easily as themselves of the 
necessity of every erepentee Should the 
current be reversed—should the moncy ever run 
up stream, and beyond the proper constitutional 
limits of internal improvement—they would ex- 
rect a similar jealousy on the part of the sea- 

oard. Indeed, they think they have seen some- 
thing of the kind er 7 

Two years since it pleased the Committce of 
Ways and Means to drop from the harbor bill the 
appropriation of the $30,000 for surveys—this 
only remnant of the system of internal improve- 
ment left to its friends. A motion was made to 
insert it, but failed, and failed, too, by the oppo- 
sition of tide-water votes. What was the conse- 
quence? The hill country saw that, while they 
were voting millions for others, not a cent could 
be expended above tide water. They united, and 
laid the harbor bill on the table by a majority of 
over twenty; and there it would have laid till this 
time had not the $30,000 beeninserted. He would 
excite no sectional jealousy, but would insist that 
equal justice should be done to all parts of the 
country. And it would be the fault of those who 
united on that occasion if it was notdone. He 
was not willing there should be one constitution 
for the sea-board and another for the country. 

He was willing to vote for every necessary ap- 
propriation for fortifications, for the Navy, and 
for navy-yards. Ele would put the four principal 
navy-yards in the best condition, but he could 
not vote for unnecessary objects, useless objects 
of expenditure. Such he conceived that of the 
navy-yard at Portsmouth. Though he did not 
propose now to abandon it, he would not consent 
to enlarge it. Ultimately, he trusted, it would be 
discontinued. 








EXPUNGING RESOLUTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. W. LEIGH, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In Senate, April 4 and 5, 1836, 
On Mr. Benton’s Expunging Resolution. 


Mr. LEIGH said he wished the Senate, and 
especially his friends who concurred with him in 
sentiment on this ver culiar and important 
question, to understand that private cares, from 
which he could not withdraw his mind, had alone 
prevented him from giving that undivided atten- 
tion to the subject which would have enabled him 
to cail it up for consideration at an earlier day. 

He said the resolution of the 28th March, 1834, 
declaring ‘* that the President, in the late execu- 
tive proceedings in relation to the revenue, had 
assumed yy himself authority and power not 
conferred by the Constitution and laws, but in 
derogation of both,’’ presented in itself two ques- 
tions for consideration: Ist. Whether the propo- 
sition there affirmed was just and true, in point of 
fact and in point of law? and 2d. Whether it was 
within the constitutional competency of the Senate 
to entertain such a resolution, and to determine 
uponit? And it was upon the ion of these two 
points, for reasons set out in the preamble, that 
the gentleman from Missouri founded the p 
sition now made to expunge the resolution from 
= ——— =o (said eek) it is most ob- 

that, if the gentleman proposed a pre- 
amble and resolution reciting that the cosabutiies 


Expunging Resolution—Mr. Leigh. 


of March, 1834, was false and unjust in fact and 
in law; that it was an assumption of the powers 
ment, trial, and prejudication of the President on 
a criminal charge; and resolving, therefore, that 


the resolution be rescinded—this would have been 
as strong a censure of the resolution, as effectual 


an exoneration of the President from all blame, || 


as effectual an expression of that sentence of con- 
demnation which, we are told, the people have 
pronounced on our conduct, and of the judgment 
imputed to them of acquittal and approbation of 
the President, as this resolution to expunge the 
entry of the former resolution from the journal. 
No one doubts the constitutional right of the Sen- 
ate to rescind the resolution of March, 1834, if it 
really think the proceeding a usurpation of power, | 
incompatible with our duties, unjust in fact and | 
in law, and mischievous. And his mind must be | 
strangely constituted who does not see that the | 
right of the Senate to expunge the resolution from 

the journal is, to say the least, questionable. 


The very argument of the gentleman from Mis- | 


souri on the point, and much more that of my 


colleague, evince that, even in their own sense, | 


the right is not free of doubt—that of my colleague 
seemed to me to betray not a little skepticism. 
The known, the recorded hesitancy of many Sen- 
ators at the last session as to the right of expung- 
ing, who were ready and desirous to rescind, 
ought, I should think, to satisfy gentlemen that 
the right to expunge is, at best, doubtful. Why, 
then, ts that course, as to the constitutionality of 
which there is no question, and which would pre- 
sent the whole merits of the contested resolution 
for consideration, relinquished, and this course, 
the constitutionality of which even its advocates, 
though they have reasoned themselves into a be- 
lief that it is right, must, I presume, admit to be 
sdmewhat questionable, preferred and resorted to. 

‘* Expunge,’’ says the gentleman from Mis- 


to fix a mark of disgrace on the conduct of the 
Senate; because it condemns not only our reso- 
lution, but our motives; because it pronounces 
sentence on the Senate (as a reward to the Pres- 
ident) of ‘* dishonor, denunciation, stigma, in- 
famy;’’ because ‘‘it is the only word that can 
render adequate justice to that man who has done 
more for the human race than any other mortal 
who has ever lived in the tide of time;’’ and 
because, says my honorable colleague, (if I 
righly soanband Lis meaning,) the Senate is the 
most irresponsible body in this Government; for 
I can conceive no reason for this allegation of 
irresponsibility against the constitution of the 
Senate, in the present debate, but to show the 
wisdom and necessity of humbling it, or to rouse 
against it the indignation and jealousy of the 
public, which may stand in place of a reason for 
the proposed sentence of condemnation. 

As to the panegyric on the President, I shall 
only say, for the present, that if he desires this 
poor triumph over his political opponents—a 
triumph more humiliating to himself, in truth, 
than to them—as Cato’s image, drawn in Cesar’s 
train, detracted nothing from the fame of the 
dead patriot, but only showed the a 
of the victor—‘‘ignobly vain and impotently 
great;’’ this alone would be sufficient to evince 
that he deserves no such panegyric. I agree 
with the gentleman from Missouri, that the Pres- 
ident’s name and memory will live as cane as 
the history of these times shall be extant; but, 
whether they will live for honor and ete, or 
for contempt and detestation; whether he shall 
be eee in aftertimes, as the benefactor of 
his country, or as the destroyer of its free insti- 
tutions; whether his history shall be written by 
some future Plutarch, or by a Tacitus or Sallust; 
whether his name and-deeds shall be the theme 
of immortal praise, or ‘‘damn’d to everlasting 
fame;’’ this, let me tell the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, is no more within his competency to decide 
or foresee, than it is within mine. All-trying 
Time can alone determine. Henry VIII. was 
lauded, during his life, for piety, generosity, and 
justice, and James I. for his wisdom; Cicero paid 
the forfeit of his life for his patriotism and virtue; 
and John De Witt was torn in pieces by the 
people, to whose service, to:the establishment of 
whose civil liberty and republican institutions he 


| 
| 
souri; ‘expunge is the word;’’ because it serves poses of its institution; namely, of exercising a 
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had devoted his whole life and his great abilities. 
| Bat history has been impartial, 
of the House of Representatives; an impeach- | 


lam sorry my honorable colleague thought it 
proper, on this occasion, to denounce the Senate 
as the most irresponsible body in this Govern- 
| ment. I must say that itis of a piece with the 
| denunciations of the Senate that have been, for 
some time, going the round of the ministerial 
newspapers. It is truly astonishing to me that 


|| any statesman should entertain such an opinion. 
| The President, wielding the whole of the vast ° 


| patronage of this Government, and being, in the 
| nature of things, the head of the dominant party 


'| for the time being, is in every practical view, far 
| less responsible t 
| teman’s opinions of the constitutional powers 


ran the Senate; and, if the gen- 


and rights of the Executive be correct, I shall 
show him, before I have done, that the President 
is absolutely irresponsible. . 

But, if my colleague founds this allegation of 
| irresponsibility against the constitution of the 
Senate on the length of its term of service, I think 
he must admit, upon his own principles, that the 
| judiciar ore more irresponsible; and therefore, 

I apprehend, that when the Senate shall be dis- 
posed of, when it shall be reduced to nent 
and utter inefficiency, the constitution of the judi- 
ciary department will be taken up for subversion 
under pretext of reform. Indeed, the note of war 
against it has already been sounded. I presume 
my honorable colleague will not deny that this 
lige irresponsibility of the Senate, if it exist, 








is ordained by the Constitution; and then, I ask 
him, whether to stigmatize the Senate for that 
cause, to point public jealousy and indignation 
against it, to dégrade, to humble it at the foot of 
the presidential throne, is not an attempt, so far 
forth as it may work, to effect a practical change 
in the constitution of the Senate? and this for the 
very reason that it has approved itself capable of 
fulfilling (though but for a brief space) the pur- 


check on the Executive power and on the national 
popeler branch of the Legislature. If the Senate 

e not sufficiently responsible, that may be a good 
reason for resorting to the direct remedy for this 
vice in the Government, and proposing an amend- 
ment of the Constitution; but it is no reason for 
fixing a stigma upon it, or for rousing the resent- 
ment and indignation of the public against it. 
And it was with surprise and chagrin that I heard 
my colleague urge this imputed irresponsibility of 
the Senate, in an argument to show the propriety 
of setting a mark of ignominy on any of its pro- 
ceedings. 

The constitutional question involved in the 
proposition to expunge the resolutions of March, 
1834, lies, in swathes in & very narrow compass— 
whether such expunction be consistent with the 
provision of the Constitution, that ‘‘ each House 
shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from 
time to ume publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may, in their judgement, require secrecy ; 
and the yeas and nays of the members of either 
House, on any question, shall, at the desire of 
one fifth of those present, be entered on the 
journal?’”’ I stand on the supremacy of the 
Constitution, and in the plain meaning and intent 
of the express requisition, that the Senate ‘‘ shall 
keep a journal of its proceedings;’’ and my task 
is to expose the fallacy of those glosses by which 
the advocates of the expunging process would 
persuade us to avoid the constitutional provision, 
and defeat its purpose. 

My honorable collesgue told us with admirable 
gravity that, as it had been the known, invaria- 
le, and indispensible practice of every legisla- 
tive body to keep a journal of its pr ings, 
the constitutional injunction upon each House of 

Congress to keep a journal, taken substantively 

by itself, is wholly supe tory; and that 

every legislative y has an absolute discretion 
over its own journal, inherent in the very natare 
of parliamentary institutions; an unlimited right 


to make what tion in respect to them it 
thinks proper, a' exercise such discretion 
at any time; which he did not attempt te prove by 
argument, but only to establish by precedents. 
ane 80 pe apes enn Png sepa ys' Sat we 

ve a right to expunge mee nsive 
ronotaaian from the the session of 


1833-34. Never have I read or heard anything 
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put in the form of argument that was so perfect 
a specimen of the pelilio principii. The gentle- 
man has begged the whole question. e has 
ntated the propositions it was his duty to prove 
as postulata; and then concluded to the very prop- 
ogitions he had taken for granted. Give him his 
premises; grant that the constitutional requisition 
that we shall keep a journal is supererogatory, 
and so of no effect; allow him to expunge those 
words from the Constitution; and grant, too, 
that every legislative body, the two Houses of 
Congress not excepted, has an absolute, unlim- 
ited discretion to do what it thinks proper with 
its journal, and then I myself should not contro- 
vert the conclusion, that we may expunge this 
entry of the resolution of March, 1834, from our 
journal. But he cannot show a right to expunge 
this entry from our journal, unless he can show 
a right toexpunge the injunction to keep the 
journal from the Constitution. 

When gentlemen propose to expunge the reso- 
lution of March, 1834, from the journal of that 
session of the Senate, what do they mean by 
expunging? The English verb to expunge, has 
(according to Dr. Johnson) only two senses: 1. 
to blot out, rub out; 2. toefface, annihilate. The 
word is used metaphorically, when, in anything 
written for the purpose of being fairly copied or 
printed, a word or passage is struck out by run- 
ning the pen through it, which prevents it from 
being copied or printed, and so ——— itin 
effect. Itisin this sense that Swift uses it in 
the passage quoted by Johnson as an example: 


** Neither do they remember the many alterations, addi- 
tions, and expungings, made by great authors, in those 








* treatises which they prepare for publication.’’ 


But in this sense gentlemen do not mean to ex- 
punge our resolution from the journal; they do 
not profess an intention or wish so to expunge 
it; in truth they cannot so expunge it, for it has 
been already printed and published. 

Can the resolution be expunged from the jour- 
nal, in the true literal acceptation of the phrase, 
without a violation of the Constitution? The 
argument is that the injunction upon each House 
of Congress to keep a journal is simply a requisition 
to make one, which is to be printed and published, 
and is to be made only for the purpose of being 
ae that after the publication the duty to 

eep the journal is at an end; the printed copy is 
the journal, the manuscript copy 1s functus officio 
—it is mere waste paper; and the keeping of the 
original manuscript 1s only matter of form. If 
this be true; what is it—I ask, in the name of 
common sense—what is it gentlemen are propos- 
ing todo? Not to expunge an entry from the 
journal of a former session of the Senate, but 
only to deface a piece of waste paper they have 
found in the Secretary’s office, which they or 
the Secretary, or anybody else that can lay his 
hands upon it, may destroy without fault or 
blame; which they might carry to the President, 
lay it at his feet, and invite him to trample upon 
this castaway memorial of the transactions of 
the refractory Senate, or throw it into the flames, 
or order it to be burnt by the common hangman; 
which any man may, without fault or hazard, the 
moment after the expunging process shall be com- 
pleted, tear in pieces, and give to the winds. Do 
ae seriously desire to expunge the reso- 
ution from the journal, in effigy? Can they 
really think that expunging, in this wise, de- 
facing a piece of waste paper, ‘isthe only word 
that can render adequate justice to that man who 
has done more for the human race than any other 
mortal who has lived in the tide of time?”?’, What 
an appropriate act to signalize their real estimate 
of the ‘merits they so highly extol! What a 
glorious triumph, what a pleasing gratification, 
must this *‘avenging word expunge,”’ thus un- 
derstood and applied, afford the President! 

But what, in trath, is the journal of the Senate ? 
The original manuscript journal, made out from 
the minutes of our proceedings, according to the 
rules and orders of the Senate, read ‘over every 
morning, amended and corrected if erroneous, 
and finally deposited in our archives? or, the 
numerous printed copies, made from a copy fur- 
nished by the Secretary to the public printer, dis- 
tributed to members of Congress, to the federal, 
executive, and legislative offices, the State‘ gov- 
ernments, foreign ministers, universities, and 
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| mutilated, or destroyed, or applied to any pur- 


not been so timely made, and the act had been 


















ublic libraries? Gentlemen say, the printed copy; 

cause, forsooth, a printed copy of the journal 
published by authority is received as primary 
evidence in the courts of justice. True, it has 
been held to be so admissible; but this is ona 
principle of general convenience; because the 
printed copy is very seldom erroneous, and its 
accuracy is hardly ever questioned or question- 
able; and because, to require an exemplification 
or an examined sworn copy, in every case in 
which such a document may be wanting for evi- 
dence, would lead to unnecessary delays, trouble, 
andexpense. But to bring this question toa plain 
decisive test: suppose the journal of the Senate 
should be offered as evidence of any right or 
claim, and it should be alleged that the printed 
copy published by authority varies from the 
original manuscript journal, and this should be 
made to appear by an inspection of the original; 
which would be respected, the printed copy or 
the original manuscript journal? No one who 
has the least notion of the law of evidence will 
hesitate forthe answer. The original manuscript 
journal is the evidence which the court must re- 
spect. 

The printed editions of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, published by authority, 
are resorted to as evidence of the law in all the 
courts of justice of the Union, State and Federal. 
Is it to be, therefore, inferred that the original 
manuscript enrollments of them are no longer of 
any use? ‘Thatthe laws having been made, printed, 
and published by authority, there is no longer 


any duty to keep the rolls of parchment on which | 


they are written? That they may be effaced, 
ose to which they can be applicable? as the 
Monks in the dark ages used the parchments on 
which the Latin classics were written, for indit- 
ing their own worthless treatises of theology. 

There are two facts in the history of our egis- 
lation which furnish a most apt and perfect illus- 
tration of this part of the subject. 

In Bioren’s edition of the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, published by authority, and 
daily resorted to for evidence of the law, in all 
our courts of justice, there is found a thirteenth 
amendment of the Constitution, ordaining that 
“if any citizen of the United States shall accept 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
honor, or shall, without consent of Congress, 
accept and retain — present, pension, office, or 
emolument, of any kind whatsoever, from an 
emperor, king, prince, or foreign Power, suc 
erson shall cease to be a citizen of the United 
tates, and shall be incapable of holding any office 
of trust or profit under them or either of them.”’ 
But we all know that this is not a part of the Con- 
stitution, that it has not been ratified by a suffi- 
cient number of States to make it so. And I see 
that in the copies of the Constitution printed under 
the superintendence of our Secretary, and fur- 
nished to the members of the Senate, it has been 
very properly wholly omitted. Now,suppose that 
any man should receive and retain a present from 
a foreign potentate; suppose, for example, my 
honorable colleague (there is no want of courtesy 
in making the supposition, since no one can be- 
believe the case possible in fact) had, during his 
embassy to France, received a present from Louis 
Philippe, and retained it for his own use, and his 
citizenship and capacity for public office should 
be drawn in question, and impugned on that 
ground, and the fact should be proved by incon- 
testable evidence, I ask him to tell me what ought 
to be thought of the judges who should take and 
apply to his case that thirteenth amendment of 
the Constitution, printed in Bioren’s edition of 
the laws, published by authority, and deny him 
all recourse to the evidence which the journals of 
the State Legislatures would afford, that this pro- 
vision is not a part of the Constitution? 

At the last session of Congress there was a bill 
that passed one House, but was not, in fact, 
passed by the other; yet, through inadvertence, 
it'was enrolled, signed by the President of the 
Senate and by the Speaker of the other House, 
and actually approved and signed by the Presi- 
dent. The mistake (as I understand) was dis- 
covered before the acts of the session were printed 
and published. But su the discovery had 
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printed and published by authority; this su 
would not have been of mes to aoe that nie 
which had received the assent of only one branch 
of the Legislature. But the truth could nowise 
be ascertained but by an examination of the jour. 
nal. It may be said, indeed, that the truth would 
equally appear by an inspection of the printed 
copy as of the manuscript original. And this 
would be true enough upon the supposition that 
the printed journal is an exact copy of the many- 
script, and “a of being verified by a compar- 
ison with it; but if we shall assert and exercise 
right to expunge any entry from our manuscript 
journal, and thereby to prevent the insertion of 
it in the printed copy, we shall take away all 
faith, all confidence, all certainty, from the printed 
journal; and if we shall establish the doctrine, 
that the origina] manuscript need not be preserved 
for a moment after the printing and publication 
of it, by what possible means shall the true his- 
tory of our proceedings be ascertained? If the 
act [ have mentioned, which, though passed by 
only one House, was enrolled and signed by the 
Presiding Officers of both Houses, and approved 
by the President, should be adduced, with all these 
evidences of or upon it, as the foundation 
of any right claimed under it, and it should be 
objected that the act never received the assent of 
the Senate the answer would be plausible, if not 
conclusive, that, for aught that appears, the Sen- 
ate may have expunged the entry of its assent to 
the act, after it had been perfected by the appro- 
bation of the President, and that the act must be 
regarded as law. The answer certainly could not 
be refuted by an appeal to any authentic written 
evidence. I beseech gentlemen to reflect upon the 
possible consequences of this ‘** avenging’’ pro- 
cess of expunging—what doubts it may bring 
upon the evidence of our proceedings—how it 
may impair the authority of our acts—how it 
may, perchance, have the effect of giving author- 
ity to acts as laws, which, in truth, have never 
been passed. 

The original manuscript journal is the journal; 
that journal which the Constitution commands us 
to keep. But gentlemen insist that the constitu- 
tional provision, that ‘*each House shall keep a 
journal,’’ imports only that they shall make one, 
without requiring that they shall preserve it. 

This Anglo-Saxon word to keep is generally 
used in a strict literal sense, and then always 
imports to preserve, and nothing else or more. It 
is used in divers metaphorical senses, which, 
from frequency, have the appearance, at first 
view, of being literal; but it always imports the 
idea of preservation or indefinite continuation, 
intended, requested, or commanded. It is never 
used assynonymous with makinganything. Every 
child of three years old knows, when his mother 
tells him to keep anything, that she means he is 
to take care of it. The very instances stated by 
the gentleman from Missouri serve to show that 
to keep does not mean to make, but to preserve or to 
continue indefinitely. Take a few of the least 
obvious of them for specimens: ‘* To keep com- 
peer does not mean to make the company one 

eeps, but to frequent one or more persons often 
and habitually, not to pay a casual visit. ‘‘ To 
keep a mill’? means not to make the mill, or to 
make the grain to be ground, or to grind the 
grain, but to take care of the mill, attend to the 
working of it, preserve the corn for grinding, and 
after it is ground preserve the meal for use. ‘‘'To 
keep a store,’’ or ** to keep a bar,”’ most certainly 
does not mean to make the goods or the liquors, 
nor (as he supposes) simply to sell them; it 
means to take care of the goods for sale, sell 
them, and preserve the proceeds for further use. 

But let us resort to better authority than either 
the gentleman or I cah pretend to be. The Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible is one of the best 
authorities we have in the language for the mean- 
ing, proprie , and purity of words and phrases; 
it is the well of English undefiled.”” This word 
keep is very often used in Holy Writ, and always 
imports the idea of careful preservation or end- 
less. indefinite continuation. ‘The Lord’s por- 
tion is his people; Jacob is the lot of his inher- 
itance. e found him in a desert land, and in 


the waste-howling wilderness; He led him about, 
He instructed him, He him as the apple of 
keep the city, the 


His eye.”’ ‘‘ Except the 
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a ne 
watchman walketh about in vain.’? ‘** Hol 
Father, keep through thine own name those thou 
hast given me, that they may be one as we are. 
While I was with them in the world, I kept them 
in thy name. All thou gavest me I have kept, 
and none of them is lost but the sons of perdi- 
tion.’? ** Hold fast the form of sound words which 
thou hast heard from me, in faith and love, 
which is in JesusChrist. That good thing which 
was committed unto thee, keep by the Holy 
Ghost.’’ So, in the catechism of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the child is taught, as a part || 
of his duty to his neighbor, ‘‘ to keep his hands 
from picking and stealing, and his tongue from 
evil-speaking, lying and slandering.”” No one 
would be willing that his children should be 
taught that they are not bound to keep themselves 
steadily in the practice ef honesty, truth, and | 
charity throughout their lives, and under all 
temptations; that they may cast them off when- 
ever it may suit their convenience or gratify their 
assions. One moreinstance, taken from te: 
‘* If we would weigh and keep in our minds what |! 
we are considering, that would instruct when we 
should or should not branch into distinctions.’’ 

Our business is to ascertain the meaning of the 
phrase used in the Constitution, which expressly 
requires us to keep a journal of our proceedings. 
Gentlemen say this only requires us fo make a 
journal, and to print and publish it, but not after 

aving made and published it, to preserve it also. 
To give even a plausible color to this construc- 
tion, gentlemen should at Jeast have shown that 
there can be no possible use in preserving the 
original manuscript journal after the publication 
of the printed copies. But this they have not 
attempted, nor (apparently) even thought of. J 
say that to keep a journal means to make one, and 
to preserve the very journal made; and I have 
shown the reason, the use, the necessity, for 
doing so. 

For the meaning of the phrase, in common 
speech, we may safely confide in Johnson. A 
journal is ‘tan account kept of daily transactions.”’ 
And the example is extracted from Hayward on 
Edward VI.—‘* Edward kept a most judicious 
journal of all the principal passages of the affairs 
of his estate.’’ If+that precocious Prince only 
made, and took no care to preserve his journal, how 
came Hayward to know that he made one, and a 
most judicious one? 

The technical parliamentary meaning of the 
phrase is ascertainable without difficuty, and be- 
yond alldoubt. The kindred phrases—to keep 
the rolls, to keep the records, keeper of the rolls, 
keeper of the records—all imply the duty of most 
careful preservation. But I find a conclusive au- 
thority ina peemes of the printed speech of the 
genleman from Missouri himself. “The clerk 
of the English House of Commons was the keeper 
of the journal, and he took an oath to make true 
entries, remembrances, and journals of the things 
done and passed in the House of Commons. As 
far back as 1641, the clerk was moved against for 
suffering his journals, or papers committed to his 
trust, to be taken by members of the House from 
the table, and it was declared that the clerk, who 
is the sworn officer, and intrusted with the entries 
and the custody of the records of the House, ought 
not to suffer any journal or record to be taken 
from the table or out of his custody; and if he shall 
hereafter do it, after this warning, that at his 
eee he shall do it.’? This account is truly taken 

rom Flatsell; and it proves, clearly, that the duty 
of keeping the journal, imposed on the clerk, was 
the duty both of making up the journal faitlifully 
and truly, and of preserving the j so made, 
carefully, in his own custody. Rua Hatsell else- 
where informs us, that in January, 1661, upon 
information given to the Commons, “that the 
clerk of the Lords’ House permitted the original 
rolls of acts of Parliament to be carried to the 
printer, and that they were ripped in pieces, and 
blotted and abused, and in danger of being embez- 
in| Porshe / waa ordered 3 
sent to the Lords to desire them to give orders 
that these rolls way’ borhan h the office, and not 
delivered to the Oey butt fttue coples, fairly 
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Expunging Resolution—Mr. Leigh. 


which the enrollments have been previously made. 

My honorable colleague says that the constitu- 
tional requision to keep a journal of our proceedings 
is mere matter of inducement to the requisition 
immediately following in the same sentence, to 
publish the same from time to time; so that we are 
bound to keep, only for the purpose of publishing, 
and when we have published our whole duty 1s 
fulfilled. Indeed! He finds two positive injunc- 
tions in the Constitution respecting the same 
thing, and thinks he may absolve himself from 
the obligation of the first by complying with the 
last! This is a novel specimen of that kind of 
ingenuity by which constitutions and laws have 
been made to mean anything, everything, nothing. 

The verbal criticism into which I have entered 
may have appeared to some gentlemen trivial, and 
to many superfluous; but I hope it will be remem- 
bered that I have entered into it only for the pur- 
pose of exposing the fallacy of other verbal crit- 
icisms, by which the plain meaning of the plain 
words of the Constitution has been obfuscated, 
and the duty it imposes sought to be avoided. If 
I have ascertained the true meaning of the con- 
stitutional provision that ‘* each House shall keep 
a journal of its proceedings;”’ if that requires us 
to make and preserve a journal—a fair and full, not 
a false journal, garbled, mutilated, or defaced; 
and if the original manuscript be the journal, the 
question, oxe would think, is atan end. But no; 
precedents have been brought to bear upon the 
subject—forced, indeed, into the service—the au- 
thority of which, it is supposed, will outweigh 
the conclusions of reason. 

The precedents of expunging entries from the 
journals of either House of the English Parlia- 
ment can, by no violence, be made applicable to 
the purpose. The journals of the two Seeaees of 
Parliament are kept in pursuance of a simple order 
of each House; and in the expunging of any 
entry from the journal of either, the House merely 
disregards its own order, which, as it was or- 


several authority, too, be suspended, avoided, or 
contravened at its discretion. The duty of the 
two Houses of Congress to keep a journal of 
their proceedings, is imposed by the Constitution; 
by the sovereign authority, whose commands 
neither branch of the Legislature, nor the whole 
Legislature, is competent to annul or dispense 
with. The rules, orders, and usages, by which 
each House of the British Parliament governs 
itself, are not law, in the absolute sense of the 
word, much less constitutionallaw. But the rules 
prescribed to the two Houses of Congress by the 
Constitution are part of (what Bacon justly and 
happily calls) the leges lerum—the laws by which 
the Te salatan itself, and the laws it a are 
governed, controlled, and limited. Mr. Jefferson 
says, in the preface to his Manual, that ** the 
law of proceedings in the Senate is composed of 
the precepts of the, Constitution, the regulations 
of the Senate, and, where these are silent, of the 
rules of Parliament;’’ and this is cited as a war- 
rant for appealing to parliamentary precedents, 
ona point where the Constitution is not silent ! 
—where its precept is express, plain, and pos- 
itive ! 

It is true that, in the theory and practice of the 
British Government, the Parliament is omnipo- 
tent: the constitution itself may be changed by 
the acts of three estates, King, Lied: and Com- 
mons concurring. And gentlemen think they 
found an act of Parliament whereby the House 
of Commons is required to keep a journal of its 
proceedings; and thence they infer that the pre- 
cedents of expunging entries from its journal by 
order of the House are an authority for us to 
expunge an entry from our journal. e statute 
they allude to is that of 6 Henry VIII., chapter 16, 
which recites that many members of the House 
_of Commons left their places before the end of 
the. session, ‘and that many great and weighty 

atters were usually enacted at the end of the 
session; and, therefore, enacts that ‘* no member 
shall depart without license to be entered of record 
in the book of the Parliament, appointed, or to be 
appointed, for the Commons House,”’ upon pain 
of forfeiting his wages, payable by his country, 
-&c. Now, it is plain that it was only these 
leaves of absence that were required by the statute 
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y || acts are printed from the engrossed bills, from || to be recorded in the journal; and the entries of 


them were in the nature of a record, (in the legal 
signification of the werd,) since they contained 
conclusive evidence of private right—the right, 
namely, of the member absent on leave to his 
wages. I ask gentlemen whether they really 
think that it would have been competent to the 
House of Commons to have expunged from. its 


journal the record of a leave of absence granted, 


which it was required by statute to enter, and, 
by so expunging, to have inflicted an ex post facto 
forfeiture of his wages on the member to whom 
the leave of absence had been given? These 


| leaves of absence are the only proceedings ever 


required by any statute to be entered on the jour- 
nal of the Commons: and these, obviously, they 
could not, withouta plain violation of right, have 
expunged from the journal. That the requisi- 
tion of the statute was confined to that particular 
proceeding—that the Commons themselves did 
not regard it as requiring them to keep a general 


| journal of its proceedings—is absolutely certain. 


For Hume says it was not till the reign of James 
I., namely, in July, 1607, that an order was en- 
tered by the Commons, for the first time, for the 
regular keeping of their journals; and we learn 


| from Hatsell, that this order was repealed in 
May, 1621, by a resolution of the Commons, 


that ‘fall their proceedings should be entered 
there, and kept as records;’’ that is, as | under- 


| stand it, not that all their proceedings were mat- 


ters of record, in the legal meaning of the phrase, 
but only that their journals should be kept in the 
way records are kept. 

Not to pass over without notice other authori- 
ties referred to by gentlemen to show that the 
duty of the two Houses of the British Parliament 
to keep journals of their proceedings rests on a 
like foundation with our duty to keep a journal 
of our proceedings, I have to tell the Senate that 
the passage in Hatsell referred to by my honor- 
able colleague (3 Hatsell, 28, 29) only states that, 
in March, 1606, the Commons insisted that their 
House was a court, while, at the same time, they 
have always denied that their journals were pub- 
licrecords. The Lords denied that the Commons 
were a court. The Commons referred to the stat- 
ute of 6 Henry VIIL., chapter 16, requiring leaves 
of absence to be entered of record in their journal, 
by way of argument to support their claim; but 
the point was left, and yet remains, undecided. 


| Hatsell further informs us that the great lawyers 
of those times entertained different opinions on 


the question; that Coke earnestly maintained that 
the Commons were a court of record; but it ap- 


| pears from 4 Inst., 23, 24, referred to by the gen- 
| tleman from Missouri, that Coke only held that 
| the Commons are a court of record in cases where 
| they act judiciall 


And now, sir, Bi with perfect confidence, 
that, as the keeping of the journals of the two 
Houses of the British Parliament is required only 
by the orders of each House, made by itself, and 
for itself, severally, no precedents of either House, 
dispensing with or contravening its own orders, 
by expunging any part of its journal, can be any 
authority or any apology to us, who are com- 
manded by the Constitution to keep a journal of 
our proceedings, for expunging any part of our 
journal. The same reasoning epplies with equal 
force to avoid the authority of any precedent of 
expunction ordered by any Colonial or Stave 
Legislature in our own country, before or since 
the Revolution, whose journals have been kept 
in virtue of its own orders,and not in pursuance 
of any constitutional provision. A 

But the precedents of expunging in the British 
Parliament, that have been brought to the notice 
of the Senate by my colleague, are so pregnant 
with instruction on other topics of this debate 
that they cannot be over without particu- 
jar consideration. Really, sir, one that did not 
know better, might have heen apt to imagine that 
they were collected and referred tc for the pur- 
pose of confuting some of the leading arguments 
of the gentleman from Missouri, for they are more 
ag to that pu than to any other. _ 

he first instance he mentioned was that whic’ 
occurred in the memo presstings of Par- 
liament in the case of ship-money, during the 
reign of Charles 1. The account he gave of the 
transaction was so different from my reco 
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of it, that it surprised me nota little. He sup- 

osed that the jutigment in the Exchequer against 
Mr. Hampden for the twenty shillings of ship- 
money assessed upon him, was canceled by an 
order of the House of Commons, (in which he 
was probably misled by the concise account of 
the proceeding given by Hume, who had no pur- 
ose, and no reason, to enter into details,) and 
vere presented it as an instance in which the 
process of cancellation or expunction was applied 
even to a judicial record. The fullest and aoeit 
authoritative account of the transaction that I 
know of is to be found in the third volume of the 
State Trials; and the story is this: On the 7th 
December, 1640, the Commons voted that the 
ores of ship-money by the Crown, the extra- 
judicial opinions of the judges sustaining the 
King’s prerogative in that respect, delivered in 
the Star Chamber, and enrolled in the courts of 
‘Weatminster, the warrants for levying ship- 
money, called ship writs, and the judgment in 
the Sochouset against Mr. Hanne on, were all 
contrary to the laws of the realm, the rights of 
property » the liberty of the subject, former reso- 
utions of Parliament, and the petition of right. 
And they afterwards delivered these votes to the 
Lords, at a conference of the two Houses, and, 
at the same time, they gave in articles of impeach- 
ment against Sir Robert Berkley, one of the 
judges of the King’s Bench, in which they 
accused him (among other things) of delivering 
an extra-judicial_opinion in the Star Chamber, 
affirming the prerogative of the Crown to levy 
ship-money, and concurring in the judgment of 
the Exchequer against Mr. Hampden, (setting 
out the opinions and judgment at length;) ‘* all 
which words,” they charged, ‘‘ opinions, and 
actions, were so spoken and done by him, traitor- 
ously and wickedly, to alienate the hearts of his 
Majesty’s liege people from his Majesty, and to 
subvert the fundamental laws and established 
government of his Majesty’s realm of England.” 
After the conference, and while the articles of 
impeachment were pending against Sir Robert 
Berkley, and while, too, it was well known that 
all the other judges who had concurred with him 
in opinion on the question of ship-money were 
liable to impeachment on the same grounds, the 
House of Lords, on the 20th of January, 1640, 
old style, resolved nem. con. that the ship writs, 


the rights and properties of the subject, former 
judgments in Parliament, and the petition of 
right; that is, the Lords, though they were to sit 
in judgment upon the articles of impeachment 
against the judges who had affirmed the prerog- 
ative of the Crown to levy ship-money, condemned 
the act of the judges as strongly as the Commons, 
who had impeached one judge, and might, and 
ey would, impeach the others. On the 20th 
“ebruary following, the House of Lords ordered 
that all the rolls containing the opinions of the 
judges, the judgment against Mr. Hampdia, and 
the records of the proceedings, should be brought 
into the House; that vacats thereof should be 
entered ‘* by the judgment of the Lords, spiritual 
and temporal, in the court of Parliament;”’ and 
that the rolls should ‘* be rased cross with a pen, 
and subscribed with the clerk of Parliament’s 
hand.’’ And this was accordingly done. 

Let me pause here and ask my honorable col- 
league whether he thinks this proceeding a prece- 
dent that we may safely follow throughout? 
Whether, if the Supreme Court should give a 
judgment ever so plainly illegal and unconstitu- 
tional, we could in like manner vacate and cancel 


Mr. RIVES explained. He was understood to 
say that he was not uninformed of the particulars 
of the proceedings in Parliament on the case of 
ship money,as they had been stated by Mr.Leicu, 
and that he had not referred to them as a prece- 
dent for canceling or expunging a judicial record, 
but simply_as an instance in which cancellation 
had been resorted to for the purpose of vindicat- 
ing and maintaining the principles of civil lib- 


erty. 

Mr. LEIGH. I understood my colleague to 
refer to these proceedings as a precedent of ex- 
punging which might serve as an authority for 


the extra-judicial opinions of the judges therein, 

and the judgment against Mr. Hampden, were 

seg | to the laws and statutes of the realm, 
t 
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our expunging; then to cite his other English 
precedents for the like purpose, and, after stating 
them as precedents in point, to recommend them 
as good guides for us, by displaying the benefits 
to civil liberty which the process of expunging 
| had been employed to accomplish. But he knows 
his own purpose best, and I cheerfully take his 
explanation, - 
And now let me tell my colleague that this pro- 
ceeding of the House of Lords is not to be re- 
| garded as a case of cancellation by mere authority 
| of that House. It will be observed that the vacats 
| and cancellations were ordered * by judgment of 
| the Lords, spiritual and temporal, in the court of 
| Parliament.”? They professed to act judicially; 
| and, in doing so, they assumed jurisdiction to 
| vacate and cancel a judgment which had not been 
| brought before them by eppee'. They had claimed 
a like jurisdiction before, but, as they well knew, 
it had been disputed and denied. Therefore they 
ordered a bill to be prepared to confirm their va- 
cats and cancellations, which bill was passed; and 
it is upon the strength of this act of Parliament 








that the House of Lords, the high court of im- 
peachment, while an impeachment a ainst one 


proceedings in the case of ship-money, is to show 
judge for illegal, unconstitutional, an 


extra-ju- 
icial opinions and judgments was actually pend- 
ing before them, and impeachments against other 
judges on the like grounds might probably be ex- 


with their judicial character to declare, by unan- 
imous resolutions, that the acts of the judges were 
illegal and unconstitutional; they did not suppose 
that they were prejudging the person accused, 
much more those who might be accused; they 


= did not regard it as at all incompatible 


| that the legality of the cancellation rests. 
| But the principal purpose for which I have 
called the particularattention of the Senate to these 


ments, but upon the willful criminal intent imputed 
to them. 





| 
| as a court of civil judicature. Skinner had gone 


presented a memorial to the House of Commons, 


understood that the guilt of the judges did not de- 


pend on the illegality of their opinions and judg- 


ow, the main argument of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, to show the incompetency 
of the Senate to entertain the resolution of March, 
1834—to show ‘hat ‘‘ expunge is the word,’’ be- 
cause it alone can condemn our proceedings as 
having begun in wrong—is, that the resolution 
was an impeachment, trial, and prejudication of 
the President on a criminal charge, though the 
resolution alleged no criminal intent; though no 
man imagined the possibility of an impeachment 
against the President for the acts which the res- 
olution declared illegal and unconstitutional; and 


| though it is perfectly obvious that the illegality 
| imputed to the Preside 


nt’sconduct might be owing 
to error of judgment, without the least intentional 
wrong. And thus this precedent, which my col- 
league has brought with commendation to our 
notice, serves to confute the argument of his friend 
from Missouri; and it serves no other purpose. 
The case of Skinner against the East India 
Company, which was the next precedent referred 
to by my cones (as an instance of expunging 
even a judicial ee) has been considered im- 
portant in England, on 
an informal but effectual settlement of a disputed 
point of the jurisdiction of the House of Lords 


y because it resulted in 


to the East Indies upon a mercantile adventure, 
but he purchased an island, and endeavored to 
establish himself upon it as his own domain. The 
East India Company thought this an invasion of 
their rights, and they took away his goods, and 


petition to King Charles II. for redress. The King 
referred the case first to two members of his coun- 
cil, and, after a long delay, sent it to the House 
of Lords, that it might administer justice. The 


drove him from his island. Skinner preferred his 


Lords assumed original cognizance of the case, 
cited the East India Company to answer Skinner’s 
petition, overruled the plea put in by the Com- 
pany to the jurisdiction, and poe ht judgment 
for Skinner for £5,000. Meanwhile, the Company 


complaining of the proceedings of the Lords, as 
an unwarrantable assumption of original jurisdic- 
tion ina civil cause, which deprived the Company 
of its right to a trial according to the due course 
of law. "The Commons remonstrated against the 
jurisdiction claimed by the Lords, as unjust, op- 
pressive, illegal, and against common right; and 


eS 


journal. 


standing, expunged the 


the Lords, on their part, remonstrated against 
sonduet of the Commons, in aetiviog 6 libelong 
complaint against them and their proceeding, A 
long and angry controversy ensued between the 
two Houses. The Commons resolutely forbore 
to act on the bills of supply to the Government. 
The King, hoping to put an end to the quarrel, in 
December, 1669, prorogued the Parliament to the 
February following. But when Parliament met 
again, the Commons renewed the quarrel with 
increased warmth.. The King, finding that he 
was to get no supply (which was all he cared 
about) till the controversy between the two 
Houses should be terminated, made a speech to 
them, in which he proposed and recommended that 
each should expunge from its journals every entry 
relating to the subject, so that no memorial should 
be preserved of the proceedings of the Lords 
against the East India Company, or of the con- 
troversy between the two Houses that grew out 
of it. Both Houses saw the wisdom and even the 
necessity of compliance. The Lords expunged 
all, without exception; the Commons entered the 
King’s speech on their journal, and expunged all 
the rest. The House of Lords have never since 
attempted to exercise original jurisdiction in any 
civil cause. Now, in fact, here was an expung- 
ing of entries from the journals by the concurrent 
act of the three estates, King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, though it was not effected by a formal act 
of Parliament; and whoever will attentively ex- 
amine the history of the transaction, (as it is re- 
ported in the sixth volume of the State Trials,) 
will see that there was no other way in which the 
“Te could have been accomplished; for had a 
bill been introduced for the purpose, that would 
have engendered a dispute concerning other kin- 
dred points of jurisdiction claimed by the Lords, 
and the quarrel between the two Houses would 
have been renewed. 

But this case serves to show how and why the 
process of expunction was originally introduced, 
and its meaning, purpose, and effect. It began 
ata time when the two Houses of Parliament 
were not in the habit of printing and publishin 
their journals promptly after each session, an 
when, of course, the expunging of an entry from 
the journal had the effect of preventing the entry 
from appearing on the pure & all when it should 
be printed and published. ‘They expunged in 
the sense in which Swift speaks of the ** expung- 
ings made by great authors in those treatises they 
prepare for publication.’’ They did the very re- 
verse of that which it is proposed we shall now 
do. It will be found by an examination of the 
printed journals of Parliament for the time (the 
are in our library) that no trace of the proceed- 
ings in or concerning this case of Skinner against 
the East India Company is to be found in them. 
The same remarks are probably applicable to the 
expunging of the protest of the Tor ords in 1690, 
which was the next precedent referred to by my 
colleague. 

In the first Parliament regularly called, after 
the expulsion of James II., and the accession of 
William and Mary to the throne, a bill was in- 
troduced in the House of Lords for recognizing 
the title of King and Queen to the Crown, in 
which a clause was inserted, declaring that the 
acts passed by the Convention Parliament ‘‘ were, 
and are,laws.’? The Tory Lords, in the progress 
of the bill, succeeded, by a small een in 
having this clause struck out; and the Whig 
Lords protested. In the sequel, the clause was 
reinstated in the bill by a majority of six votes; 
and the Tory Lords, in their turn, entered a 
protest, the terms of which indicated disrespect 
towards the majority, but the principal objection 
to it was that it, in effect, denied the author- 
ity of the Convention Parliament, and so im- 
pugned the fundamental principles-of the settle- 
ment that had been so hepealy ee DT 
the revolution. The ig Lords ely 
ordered this protest to be expunged from the 

I pray the attentive consideration of 
the Senate to the circumstances of this transac- 
tion. The Tory Lords, as my colleague truly 
° » had‘an undoubted acknow right 
to enter a protest oo journal, expressing 
their dissent from the opinion of the mary: 

their reasons for it; the majority, notwith- 
protest; and 


this proceed- 
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ing is quoted with approbation, and held up to || record,) and said that it was the act of a mob, not 


ys as an example and authority. The President 
of the United States, who has no manner of right 
to judge of our rights and privileges, of which 
the Constitution makes us the sole judges—who 
has no color of right to protest against any of 0 
roceedings—sent us a protest against our resolu- 
lon of the 28th of March, 1834, and the loudest 
complaints are made against us for refusing to 
consent to thisirregular, unauthorized interference 
with our proceedings, and for declining to receive 
the protest, and entering it on our journal! It is 
said the President’s protest was respectful and 
temperate. That is matter of taste; but, grant- 
ing that that is the true character of the protest, 
the Senate would still, in my opinion, have been 
wanting in a just sense of self-respect, careless of 
its own privileges, wholly unmindful of the place 
which the Constitution has assigned to it in the 
system, if it had received such a paper, and en- 
tered it on its journal, and thereby set a prece- 
dent of acquiescence in the pretension of the 
Executive to remonstrate against its proceedings. 
As to the famous case of the Middlesex elec- 
tion, itis true that the resolutions of the House of 
Commons, in 1769, declaring that Mr. Wilkes, 
having been expelled from the House, was in- 
capable of being elected to the same Parliament, 
and that Mr. Luttrel, who had received a com- 
paratively small number of votes, wasduly elected, 
was expunged from the journal in 1782. Mr. 
Fox, who had earnestly supported the resolu- 
tions of 1769, made, indeed, a faint opposition to 
the expunging of them—so faint, that he may be 


" regarded as having acquiesced in it, and in effect 


given his consent to it, especially as he held a 
osition in the House which would have enabled 
im to prevent the expunging, if he had had any 

care todo so. The precedent would have been 

in point to the present purpose of gentlemen, but 
for this little circumstance—that the House of 

Commons is not, as the Senate of the United 

States is, bound by a constitutional provision, to 

keep a journal of its proceedings. — 

here is another case of expunging, by the 
House of Commons, worthy of particular atten- 
tion, since we happen to have Lord Chatham’s 
opinion upon it. In 1770, the Commons, con- 
sidering the publication of accounts of their pro- 
ceedings and debates a violation of their privi- 
leges, issued warrants for the ponies of 
the offending printers. Some submitted; some 
evaded the process. One was arrested and carried 
before Alderman Wilkes, who discharged the 
printer, and bound him to prosecute the person 
who apprehended him for an assault and false 
imprisonment. Another printer, being arrested 
by a messenger of the House of Commons, sent 
for a constable, and delivered the messenger into 
his custody; and both parties were carried before 
the Lord Mayor of London: the printer, I sup- 


_ pose, in the custody of the messenger, and the 


messenger in the custody of the constable. The 
Lord Mayor held the arrest of the printer, under 
the warrant of the House, illegal, and discha 
him, and committed the messenger for illegal 
arrest and imprisonment, till he entered into a 
ee to appear and answer an indictment 
for the offense. This recognizance was entered 
in the book kept for the purpose; and as it was, 
in case of forfeiture, ro the foundation of a 
judicial proceeding, it was of the nature of a ju- 
dicial record. The Commons, oes this re- 
sistance of its authority, brought the Lord Mayor 
to their bar, and thought proper to wreak their 
vengeance upon the recognizance he had exacted 
of their messenger, by expunging it from the 
book in which it was written. Now, it happened 
that not long after the proceedings against the 
— a motion was made in the House of 
ords to —— from its journal a resolution it 
> 


had adopted, disclaimi ight to express an 
Opinion on the procee | the Gelman in 
the case of the Mi 


e ¢ iddlesex election; and this pro 
> nes Fang expunge the —e of the Lars 
m ournal was earvestly supporte 
Lord Chatham in debate. But, in . meat he 
made about the same time, on a motion for an 
address to the King to dissolve the Parliament, 
Stee te cee eee endinns o Dame- 
mons, he refer their expunging o recog- 
nizance, (which he jay aguaied on a-jodien 
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of a Parliament. In his opinion, then, the Lords | 
might expunge a resolution previously adopted | 
from their own journal, which was kept only | 
under authority of their own order; but when the | 
Commons expunged a judicial record, which the | 
law requires those intrusted with its custody to | 
keep, he denounced it as the actof a mob, In| 
what words would that great and virtuous states- | 
man have described such an act as that now pro- 
— to the Senate—the defacement of an entry | 
rom the journal of the proceedings of a legisla- | 
tive body, which the Constitution of the country, | 
rs far to the law, expressly enjoined it to 

eep! 

With respect to the case of expunction by the | 
Legislature of Massachusetts, I have only to say | 
that the journals of that body are only required | 
to be kept by its own rules or usages, not by any | 
constitutional provision. I am surprised that the | 
pee of the Senate of Tennessee should 

ave been referred to atall. That body, wing 
as a court of impeachment, we are told, entere 
judgment of acquittal one day, and the next day | 
the court, being not yet dissolved, expunged the | 
entry. The case is precisely the same as if a 
jury bringing in a verdict are sent back to recon- | 
sider it, and, upon reconsideration, return a con- 
trary verdict. Do not gentlemen know that the 
judgments of every court of justice are in its own 

reast during the whole term at which they are 
pronounced, and that that is the reason why the 
court is competent to alter, set aside, or cancel 
them, at any time during the same term? 

My colleague tells us that the House of Bur- 
gesses of Virginia expunged the last, and far the 
most important of Mr. Henry’s celebrated reso- 
Jutions, in 1765, and that the worthiest of our pa- | 
triots concurred in the act. If that resolution was 
expunged, the precedent would be nothing to the 
purpose; because we know there was no consti- 
tutional provision requiring the Colonial Legis- 
lature to keep journals of its proceedings. But, 
though the fact is stated on the highest authority 
I acknowledge, yet I cannot help thinking there 
may be some mistake about it. There is evi- 
dence, under Mr. Henry’s own hand, that he was 
not aware that the resolution was expunged; and 
if it was expunged, all accounts agree that it was 
done in his absence. It is upon the strength of 
that very resolution that we have claimed for him 
the honor of having been the first to set the ball 
of the Revolution in motion. If the resolution 
was expunged, the House of Burgesses threw 
away the palm of glory which Mr. Henry might 
have won, and we of Virginia must concede it to 
James Otis and Massachusetts. It has hitherto 
been a subject of honorable contention between 


8. 
My colleague, with a view to recommend the 
expunging process to especial favor, took the 
ins toexplain tous, thatin every instance which 
as been resorted to in the English Parliament 
the purpose and the effect have been to vindicate 
-some important principle of civil liberty. The 
warmth of his zeal prevented him from perceiv- 
ing the contrast which the story of the proceedin 
we are engaged in will present to the world an 
to posterity. It is as striking as it is melan- 


choly. 

Thus, in the famous case of ship-money, the 
House of Lords vacated and canceled the opin- 
ions of the judges and the judgment against Mr. 
Hampden, in order to condemn, and abrogate 
forever, a dangerous prerogative, claimed by the 
Crown upon the gungth of old precedents, to 
raise revenue for itself, without consent or au- 
thority of Parliament; but the purpose of the or 
osition to expunge our resolution of March, 1834, 
from our journal, is, and its effect will be, to affirm 
and establish the Executive prerogative claimed 
by the President, to exercise a complete control 
over the custody of the public treasure, and togive 
the use and profit of it, in the interval between the 
collection and disbursement, to persons of his own 
selection. We have seen, too, that the House of 
Lords, in the course of the ship-money transac- 
tion, passed a resolution, condemning, in the 
strongest terms, the conduct of impeachable offi- 
cers as illegal and unconstitutional—though an 
impeachment against one of them was actually 
pending, and impeachments against others, on 
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the same grounds, were anticipated; which im- 
peachments that House was the tribunal to try 
and determine—without incurring the blame of 
prejudging the cause of him who was accused, 
and of all that might be accused, of participation 
in the act Sealonat 
main objects intended to be accomplished by ex- 
punging our resolution, to establiah 
that the judicial powers vested in the Senate by 
the Constitution, instead of being an addition, to 
operate as a limitation upon its legislative powers; 
and that the Senate cannot express an opinion 
ageunat the legality of the measures of the Pres- 


illegal. But it is one of the 


the doctrine 


ident, or, by consequence, of any other impeach- 


able officer, without exposing itself to the re- 


proach of impeaching, trying, and condemning, 
without hearing, the officer who may, by possi- 
bility, be impeached. 

The expunging of the proceedings and judg- 
ment of the House of Lor 8, in the case of Skin- 
ner against the EastIndia Company, my colleague 
says,and says justly, was intended (and, in fact, 
accomplished the object) to vindicate the com- 
mon right of the subject to trial by jury in due 
course of law, And he counsels us to expunge 
our resolution for the purpose of acknowledging 
and confirming the power of the President, with- 
out judge or jury, to takeaway the public deposits 
from the Bank of the United States, which the 
bank claimed by virtue of q contract, upon a 
charge alleged by himself of criminal conduct in 
the bank, which the President himself declared 
afforded just ground for a judicial proceeding 
against it, to revoke its charter. 

The expunging of the protest of the Tory Lords 
in 1690, was designed to vindicate the principles 
of the glorious revolution of 1688, which finally 
antahlishen and confirmed to the people of Eng- 
land the blessings of civil liberty—the security of 
a government of laws, as distinguished from a 

overnment of will; and pursuing that end, the 

hig Lords expunged a protest which impugned 
the principles of the revolution, though the pro- 
testers had an undoubted right to enter their pro- 
test. The Senate of the United States is now to 
be condemned for refusing to receive, and insert 
in its journal, a protest of the President against 
its proceedings, who had no color of right to make 
any such protest—and the justice of the Presi- 
dent’s protest is to be aehuaw edges: by expung- 
ing from our journal the entry of the proceeding 
against which he protested. 

_ The House of Commons experend its resolu- 
tion in the case of the Middlesex election, and 
thereby acknowledged the eligibility of all per- 
sons, not under some known legal incapacity, to 
a place in that House, and (what was infinitely 
more important) the right of the people to be 
represented by the m eirownchoice. Our 
expungers have never thought of expunging the 
proceedings on the subject of the sedition law— 
a statute which invaded the constitutional rights 
of the people, which, in the almost unanimous 
opinion of the nation, uniformly maintained for 
thirty-five years, was plainly unconstitutional, 
and which, therefore, had its beginning in wrong. 
They only have recourse to the process of ex- 
punction in order to vindicate and confirm Exec- 
utive power. 

I cannot, for my part, look at this contrast 
without mortification and alarm. The Parliament 
of England, pweiee monarchical principles, 
have exercised the power of expunging obnoxious 
proceedings, in order to establish principles in 
their nature truly republican. American Senators, 
professing (sincerely, I do not doubt) democratic 
republican principles, flushed with recent victory 
over their opponents, are endeavoring to apply 
this same process of expunction, in order to estab- 
lish-a power in the Executive which appears to 
my anxious mind a monarchical prerogative. I 
do not impute the design to them-—I do not, I 
cannot, suspect them of any such menpoes. lam 
speaking only of the tendency and effect of the 
principles they are maintaining. 

{Here Mr. L. gave way for a motion to ad- 
journ. 


Tvespar, April 5, 1836. 


Mr. LEIGH resumed thedebate. He said the 
principal purpose of the remarks be had addressed 
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to the Senate yesterday, was to show that the || Letters, which I had not read before for thirt 


original manuscript ournal of our proceedings 
was the journal which the Constitution required 
us to keep; that the requisition to keep the journal 
imposed on us the duty to pee it—to preserve 
it permanently and carefully, without defacement 
or mutilation; that no authority for expunging 
any entry from our journal could be found in 
Englisi parliamentary precedents, or in those of 
any legislative body in America, whose duty to 
keep a journal was not imposed by a constitu- 
tional provision; and that, consequently, the Sen- 
ate could not expunge the resolution of March, 
1834, from the journal, in the literal sense of ex- 
punging, without a violation of the Constitution. 

Je had taken the more pains to establish this 
conclusion on grounds of irrefragable reason, be- 
cause, in his opinion, it involved the whole ques- 
tion. Itseemed to him, indeed, thatshe gentleman 
from Missouri and his colleague both thought so, 
too; for they had exerted their faculties to the 


typical manner proposed. And he supposed it 
would be very hard for any man who sincerely 
thought that the Constitution forbade us to ex- 
punge literally, to reconcile it to reason or con- 
science to expunge typically. 

For, (said Mr. L.,) granting it to be true that 
those who have a right to expunge and annihilate 
any written instrument or evidence, may do any- 
thing short of actual expunction and destruction, 
which shail indicate the intent to expunge and 
destroy; those who have no right to expunge 
and annihilate the evidence of any particular 
transaction, have no right to declare their will to 
expunge and destroy it, in any form of words or 
action whatever, and to substitute such manifesta- 
tion of their will in place of the act to which they 
are incompetent. To illustrate this: A testator 
has a right to cancel or destroy his own will; and 
if he run a single stroke of his pen across it, with 
intent to cancel it, or write *‘canceled”’ in the 
margin, without actually canceling it—or if he 
tear it, with intent to destroy, without actually 
destroying it, no doubt such an indication of his 
purposes is proper enoegh, and may stand for the 
act he might rightfully perform. But no one can 
cancel or destroy his own deed; and, therefore, if 
he happen to get it into his possession, he has 
no right to avoid the guilt, and yet accomplish 
the parpose of destroying it, by any manner of 
defacement his ingenuity can devise. In sound 
morality, men may make an indication of their 
will stand for their act, if they have a right to do 
the act; but if the act be criminal or vicious, even 
the will to do it, withowt a single step towards 
the accomplishment dF it, is not blameless.’ In 
the present case, sir, so entirely does the tight to 
expunge the resolution in question from the jour- 
nal, in the emblematical manner proposed, depend 
on the right to expunge it actually and literally, 
that, if we shall adopt this notable device for 
expunging it, this may, and will be regarded as 
a precedent, in all future times, to justify an actual 
obliteration, mutilation, erasure, or other destrue- 
tion of the journal, as to any obnoxious pro- 
ceeding. 

There is another objection to this scheme of 
typical expunction which weighs much on m 
mind. T hold it the duty of every man to spea 
the simple truth on every occasion, without men- 
tal reservation Or equivocation, and especially in 
this the duty of men acting or speaking in public 
stations, under the sanction of an official oath. 
Now, what is it that is proposed tous? Why, 
that we shall pass a resolution to expunge an 
entry from our eriginal manuscript journal, by 
drawing black lines aroand St, and writing “ ex- 
punged by order of the ‘Senate*’ across it; and, 
in order to obviate a ‘constitutional objection to 
any defacement of our journal, this is‘explained 
in argument to'be‘no expunging at all because it 
will leave the whole ‘entry still’ perfeetly legible; 
awd more, that itwill nut be#: expunction of the 
journal, for the original manuscript is not: the 
journal. I mean no offerise to anybody; but I 
must say that, to my lreart and anderstanding, 
this is exactly what is called anequivocation. I 
have taken intomy head, during 'the-present ses- 
sion of Congress, to-read Paschal’s Provincial 


utmost to prove the right of the Senate to ex- || q 
punge literally and absolutely, as an essential 
ground of the argument for expunging, in the 
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years; and whoever will take the trouble to look 
at the ninth letter, will find this doctrine of equiv- 
ocations, as laid down by Filutius and Sanchez, 
and the convenient uses to which it is applicable, 
fully explained. 

But, sir, I presume it will not be affirmed by 
any gentleman that it is within the competency 
of the Senate, at this session, to exhaust the whole 
power of the Senate, in all times to come, over 
this or any other subject; and yet, the act which 
we are urged to commit will, in reality, have the 
effect of preventing the counteraction of any fu- 
ture Senate. Suppose we were literally to ex- 
punge the resolution of March, 1834, from the 
journal, to blot it out; how shall the Senate, at a 
uture session, entertaining a different opinion of 
the merits of the resolution, a the expunc- 
tion? How shall it blot out the blots? Shall it 
erase them, and reinstate the words of the reso- 
lution? Then another obliteration, at a subse- 
uent session, would effectually prevent the pos- 
sibility of ever afterwards replacing them on the 
journal, let the paper on which it is written be 
never so substantial. Suppose the typical pro- 
cess of expunging the entry shall be adopted and 
carried into execution, a succeeding Senate, en- 
tertaining different opinions, and following our 
example as to the manner of manifesting and en- 
forcing them, must draw black lines around our 
black lines, and write a sentence of expunction 
across our sentence of expunction; and, if the 
party character of the Senate shall afterwards 
again undergo a change before the present part 
heats shall subside, the process may be reiterated. 
This would be farcical, to be sure; but public 
bodies, acting under the influence of strong party 
feelings, are often unmindful of their true dignity, 
and sometimes, sacrificing it to the indulgence of 
their resentments, incur the contempt and scorn 
they would bring upon others. I wish from m 
heart that the proceeding was only ludicrous. 
hope and trust most sincerely that the example 
of this *‘avenging’’ process may never be fol- 
lowed; but I am most serious when I tell gentle- 
men that they are proposing to do what they have 
not the moral or the legal power to do; they are 
vainly attempting to anticipate and ‘prevent the 
judgment and action of their successors in all 
times to come, and to pass and execute final and 
irrevocable sentence of condemnation on the Sen- 
ate of 1833-34. 

I cannot be so wanting in respect to the gentle- 
men who have so gravely and so earnestly recom- 
mended this typical expun ing (which, they tell 
us, is really no expenction} of our resolution of 
March, 1834, from the original manuscript jour- 
nal, (which, however, they say is not the journal 
of the Sénate,) as to suppose that Sey have taken 
so much pains to accomplish an act which, in their 
own opinion, will be in itself absolutely vain and 
nugatory; and, therefore, I take it for granted that 
they intend, in the proceeding they propose— 
while they leave the verbal record of our resolu- 
tion on the journal substantially unimpaired—to 
annihilate its efficiency; and this, in truth, upon 
the supposition that it is within our competency 
so to expunge the resolution, must be the legal 
effect of such an expunction. Now let it be re- 
membered that the duty enjoined upon the Sen- 
ate by the Constitution to keep a journal of its 
proceedings, is equally applicable to. all its pro- 
ceedings, legislative, executive, and judicial; that 
if we are not bound to make and preserve a jour- 
nal, fair and unimpaired, of our oy trans- 
actions, so neither are we bound ‘to keep the 
journals of our executive or jadicial p ings; 
that we have the same duty to perform, and have 
as large discretionary powers, in respect of one 
as of the others; that, if we may e any 
one entry from the legislative journal, and there- 
by invalidate the act it records, we may expu 
and invalidate any other; that, exactly in the 
same manner and with the same effect that we 
may expunge and invalidate an entry on our 
legislative journal, we have a right to expunge 
and annihilate the legal efficacy of any entry on 
our executive or judicial journal. And then I ask 
gentlemen to give their serious and calm consid- 
aon a consequences. nea 

the Senate may expunge, expunging, 
in any form or manner, ineatidans the resolution 








in question, there is no good reason why it ma 
not, in like manner, expunge and invalidate an 
entry of any other of its proceedings in its legis. 
lative capacity. Suppose, among the numerous 
private acts passed at the session of 1833-34 
there was one granting land, money, or any other 
property to an individual, which, in the opinion 
of the Senate at the present session, was cor. 
ruptly passed by the majority of the Senate at that 
session, (as a reward, for example, for partisan 
services,) and so had its beginning in wrong; or 
suppose there was any act passed at that session 
which the Senate at this shall deem unconstity. 
tional, and for that reason impugn as having 
commenced in wrong, as gentlemen would have 
us impugn the resolution of March, 1834, it is just 
as much within the competency of the Senate now 
to order all its proceedings manifesting its assent 
to such acts to be expunged from the journal, as 
it is to expunge this resolution. He that shall 
hold such acts would cease to be valid as laws, in 
consequence of the arene ee from the journal of 
the evidence of their having been passed by the 
Senate, must admit the competency of the Senate 
alone, by the application of this expunging pro- 
cess, to invalidate, in effect, an act of the whole 
Legislature; and he that shall hold the laws valid, 
notwithstanding the expunging of the proceed- 
ings of the Senate upon them, must admit that 
the act of expunging is a mere nullity; in other 
words, that the 
Then, with respect to our executive journal, 
(which it is not our course to publish so promptly 
as our legislative journal,) what would be the 
condition of a person nominated by the Presi- 
dent to an office, and the nomination confirmed 
by the Senate, but the act of confirmation after- 
wards expunged by order of the Senate? Would 
he be an officer or not? If not no man can feel 
perfectly safe in exercising the functions of any. 
office depending on the appointment of the Presi- 
dent, by and with the consent and advice of the 
Senate; or the Senate may, without the concur- 
rence of the President, remove the officer, ex- 
punge him from office. If, on the contrary, in 
spite of our expunging the confirmation of his 
appointment from our journal, he would still be 
entitled to his office, then our act of expungin 
the entry of confirmation is unauthorized an 
void, But the consequences are yet more glaring 
and enormous when we come to consider the 
possible application of this expunging process to 
the journal of our judicial proceedings. A man 
is impeached before the Senate of high crimes 
and misdemeanors, tried and convicted, and sen- 
tence of incapacitation for public office solemnly 
on upon him; the court is dissolved, the 
nate afterwards, becoming convinced of the 
injustice of the judgment and sentence, order 
the entry of them to be expunged from the jour- 
nal. If the Senate is really competent to invali- 
date the judgment by oy Pm it, his sentence 
is, in effect, reversed, and his incapacity removed; 
and, at any rate, if he shall be elected a member 
of the Senate while the expunging Senate is in 
ower, he will be permitted to take his seat there. 
ut suppose the accused acquitted, and the Sen- 
ate, at a future day, honestly imputing the ac- 
uittal to partiality or corruption in the Senate 
that tried his cause, should order the judgment 
of acquittal to be expunged from the journal, and 
then a new prosecution should be commenced 
against him on the same charges, how could he 
have the benefit of that inestimable principle of 
justice so dear to the people of this land, that 
no man shall be twice brought in jeopardy for 
the some offense? How could he plead his former 
acquittal, and’ show the record of the fact? If 
the judgment should have been literally expunged 
from the journal, it would be impossible for him 
to make good hisdefense. And if itshould have 
been typically expunged, and the record should 
be uced, with black lines drawn around it, 
(** black,” as the gentleman from Missouri says, 
** black as the injustice,’’) and with the ‘‘aveng- 
ing’’ sentence of expunction written across it, 
his: doom, I end, would: be equally certain 
if it should be his hard fate to be arraigned be- 
fore the same Senate that had thus expunged the 
former judgment of acquittal. Again f implore 
gentlemen to forbear. I pray God to put it in 


their hearts to pause, to reflect upun the conse- 


nate has no right to expunge. - 
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quence involved in, the principle they are main- 
taining, and to spare our country the establish- 
mentof a precedent that may be alleged hereafter 
asanexampleand authority for wrongs like these. 

But to all appeals, and all arguments, of this 
kind, my colleague has one general, compendious, 
all-sufficing answer: that it is not fair to argue, 
from the possible abuses of a power, against the 
existence of thé power. Did he not perceive that 
that remark, as he applies it, would equally serve 
as an answer to all objections to an assumption 
of any power whatever, which should be dan- 

rous in itself, as well as unconstitutional: or, 

oes he think that an unconstitutional power is 
less liable to abuse than a constitutional one? 
Sir, the argument I am argin inst the prop- 
osition he has maintained is, that it involves other 
principles plainly unconstitutional; and to show 
the application of which it is susceptible to other 
uses of the same kind, in order to expose the in- 
herent vice of the proposition itself. I have not 
been arguing from the abuses of this expunging 

rocess, but from the uses which the principle, 
if constitutional and just, would as well justify 
as the use to which it is now proposed to apply 
it; and no one, I should think, ought to be more 
sensible than my honorable colleague, of the ex- 
tent to which the authority of precedents may be 
strained; for he has given us a notable example 
of it himself, in the application he has made to 
his present purpose, of the two instances of ex- 
pagan that have been found in the proceedings 
of the Senate. 

As to one of them, I have only to state it. 
Mr. Randolph having received information of the 
death of Mr. Pinckney, announced it as a fact to 
the Senate; and the Senate, to testify its respect 
for the memory of a man who had once been so 
distinguished a member of its own body, imme- 
diately adjourned—expressing, of course, the 
reason of the adjournment, which was entered 
by the sncnetaty om his minutes. It turned out, 
however, that Mr. Pinckney was not yet dead; 
and the next morning, when the journal was read 
according to the rule, ‘‘to the end that any mis- 
take might be corrected that had been made in 
the entries,’’ the Senate ordered the entry stasing 
the fact of Mr. Pinckney’s death to be expunge 
from the journal. This was not, indeed, as my 
colleague says, a correction of a mistake of the 
Secretary in making the entry; but it was a cor- 
rection of a mistake, in point of fact, into which 
Mr. Randolph had fallen, and had misled the 
Senate. Whether the correction was_ strictly 
within the rule of the Senate as to correcting 
mistaken entries in its journal, no one thought 
of inquiring at the time, and I shall not now stop 
toinquire: the correction wasintended to be made 
in conformity with that rule of the Senate for 
making up the journal, which the Constitution re- 
quires the Senate to wey 
. The other instance of expunging by the Senate 
is hardly more important in itself, but it calls for 
a more particular consideration. On the 2lst 
April, 1806, being the very last day of the session, 
it appears, by the rough minutes taken at the 
table, that Mr. Adams presented two petitions of 
8.G. Ogden and W. S. Smith, and the first entry 
on the minutes in respect to them is, ‘read and 
to lie;’’ then, ‘‘motions be rejected;’’ then the 
words be rejected struck out with a pen, and 
instead of them, *‘ leave to withdraw’’ inserted. 
After this, there is an entry more in detail—that 
‘Mr. Adams communicated two memorials from 
8. G. Ogden and W. S. Smith, stating that they 
are under a criminal prosecution for certain pro- 
ceedings, into which they were led by the circum- 
stance that their p was fully known to and 
approved by the Executive Government of the 



















































13 to 8.* The adjourning order follows immedi- 
ately. It has been said that all the Republicans 
voted for and the Federalists against the motion— | 
how that is, I do not know. Now, the first || 
remark that occurs is, that this is manifestly an || 
expunction from the minutes, not from the journal; || 
an order that, in making up the journal, those || 
entries on the minutes should not be inserted. || 
The -next consideration is, that the reasons of || 
the expunging nowise appears they are not stated || 
in the proceeding itself, and, I understand, no || 
notice of the transaction is to be found in the 
newspapers of the day. For aught that appears, || 
the previous entries might have been expunged, | 
because they did not truly state the fact when 
they represented that the memorials had been | 
received, and leave given to withdraw them; and | 
[ have no doubt those entries did not truly state | 
the real opinion of the Senate on the subject at || 
the time the memorials were first presented. We | 
all know how such things are done, especially 
during the hurry of a last day’s session. The 
gentleman from Missouri thinks that the reason 
of expunging the entries concerning those memo- 
rials was, that they contained disrespectful im- 
putations upon the Chief Magistrate and a judicial | 
officer; in which his conjecture may be right, and | 
I think it probable enough that itis, But, thirdly, | 
the least attention to the circumstances of the | 
transaction will suffice to convince every mind 
that hardly any thought was bestowed upon the 
expunging, as very little could have been given | 
to the proceeding ordered to be expunged; that | 
both probably passed sub silentio; that the con- | 
stitutional question as to the right of the Senate | 
to expunge any proceeding from its journal was | 
not suggested, much more discussed. And is. 
such a precedent of expunging as this—an ex- | 
punction from the minutes of the Secretary, not 
from the journal made up by the Senate to be kept— | 
founded on what reasons no one knows, and 
none ever inquired, done in haste, and amidst the 
confusion of the last moments of an expiring 
session—ordered without discussion, and prob- 
ably without a question made as to the constitu- 
tional propriety of the proceeding, so passed as 
to attract no attention, to elicit no investigation— 
is such a precedent to be gravely, much more 
triumphantly, quoted as an authority in this 
debate ? 

But suppose that vote of April, 1806, was (what 
it certainly was not) a deliberate expression of the 
opinion of the Senate on the very point, that the 
Senate may constitutionally exercise a discretion 
to expunge from its journal, at any time, the entry 
of any proceeding which it disapproves as irreg- 
ular and unjust; it would only add another in- | 
stance to the thousands with which all history | 
abounds, of the truth of the common observation, | 
that it is during the administration of the most | 
popular Chief Magistrates that precedents dan- | 
gerous to liberty are most to be apprehended, | 
most to be deprecated, and most carefully to be | 
avoided; not on account of any design on their 
part, or of vicious design in any quarter, but 





to give authority to their example, but disarms | 
the public mind of that wholesome jealousy, that 


himself justly said) is the eternal price that men 
must pay for liberty. Todo Mr. Jefferson jus- 
tice, it must be remarked that there is not the 
least reason to believe that he approved, or even 
knew, of that expunging order of the Senate in 
April, 1806, much more counseled or wished it. 

hether the present Chief Magistrate has taken 
any. pains, or expressed any wish for the accom- 
plishment of the expunction now proposed, I do 


nited States,’ (the prosecution, we know, was || not know; though I could give a shrewd guess. 
for the part the memorialists had taken in Mina’s here was another precedent during Mr. Jeffer- 
expedition,) complaining of such maltreatment || son’s administration, which I shall mention, to 
y the district judge of the United States at New || illustrate the wonderful power and influence of 
ork that the jury had made a presentment peseadeute in human affairs. In December, 1787, 
t the judge for it, and praying relief from . Jefferson wrote a letter to Mr. Madison on 
ngress; and then the en ie, fon motion, || the subject of the present Constitution of the 


ordered, that the memorialists have leave to with- 
draw their memorials respectively.’ Finally, 
the last minute of the proceedings of this last day 
of the session was, ‘on motion that everythin 
in the relative to the memorials of S. 
Ogden and W. S. Smith be expunged 


* Mr. Leien forgot t>. ask what those gentlemen would 
think of the authority of this precedent, who maintained 
the opinion that the Senate had no constitutional right to 
thor petition jos Gieteopeethe) to Wee Sonate or evere sveun- 

i not di to or some mem- 
m, '! ber of it, or any petition, no matter what its character. 
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it passed in the affirmative, by yeas and nays— || United States, then recently framed, but not yet 


adopted, in which one of his chief objections to 
that instrument was the omission of a bill of 
rights, providing (among other things) for “‘jury 
trial,’’ and * the eternal and unremitting force of 
the habeas corpys laws;’’ and he repeated the ob- 
jection in letters to another correspondent after- 
wards. He was not then content with the provis- 
ion of the Constitution (art. I, sec. 9) that ‘*t 

privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended,’’ (thatis, even by Congress,) “unless 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it *’—he thought there ought 
to be ** no suspension of the habeas corpus.’’ For 
my part, I am content with the security provided 
by the Constitution, if it shall be fairly observed. 
Now, in the winter of 1806-07, General Wilkinson 
made a military arrest of three persons in New 
Orleans—Swartwout, Bolman, and Alexander, 
and sent them to Washington; and it was not till 
they got here that they were discharged on a 


| habeas corpus by the Supreme Court. They belonged 


not to the Army; they were nowise amenable to 
martial law. As to the two first, there was reason 
to believe that they were implicated with Colonel 
Burr in his projects, whatever they were; for to 
this day the Sattie is not informed what they were, 
But rg Alexander no evidence of guilt, no 
ground of suspicion, that I remember, ever m 
eared ; no colorable pretext was stated to the pub- 
ic for his arrest. Did Mr. Jefferson censure these 
illegal arrests, made by an officer subject to his ab- 
solute control? Did he disapprove this violation 
of the personal security of the citizen, by military 
»ower? Did he cail the General to any account? 
id he order an inquiry? I only know that the 
President of the United States gave the General hia 
countenance, approbation, and support; and the 
confidence of the public in the President’s pru- 
dence and justice, and their detestation of the 
guilty schemes imputed to Colonel Burr,gpad the 
effect of exempting General Wilkinson from 
' blame. And in September, 1810, Mr. Jefferson 
| wrote a letter toa Mr. Colvin, in which he deliber- 
ately justified General Wilkinson’s conduct, upon 
the ground of the necessity of the case, which, as 
he states it, was the oddest case of necessity that 
ever was imagined; the letter has been published 
by his grandson.» The fact of entertaining such 
an opinion was gsnerelly known, or at least re- 
| ported at the time. The necessity of the case 
might (for aught that I know) have afforded an 
excuse for General Wilkinson’s conduct—might 
have entitled him to pardon and indemnity; but 
it could not have afforded him any justification; 
and I say, before high Heaven, that if all the 
reat and good men of the Revolution had signed 
that letter with Mr. Jefferson, I would still liftup 
my voice to protest against the caneyrive uncon- 
stitutional doctrines it inculeates. There, then, 
was a precedent of military arrest, set even dur- 
ing Mr. Jefferson’s administration, without being 
seriously questioned, and without exciting any 
jealousy or alarm in the public mind. 
Some few years afterwards, General Jackson, 
charged with the defense of New Orleans against 


simply because confidence in them not only serves || an invading army, improved upon the pecnanents 


abrogated the privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus for a time, proclaimed martial law, and turned 


constant vigilance, which (as Mr. Jefferson has || the State Legislature out of doors. His conduct, 


too, may have been prudent and founded in laud- 
able motives; he, too, might have been entitled 
to complete indemnity; but he violated the Con- 
stitution of his country—he suspended, for the 
time and place, the sacred principles of civil 
liberty. The glory of the victory of New Orleans 
justified all; and great glory there was, and great 
good accomplished for his country, | willingly 
acknowledge—though (by the way) in my opin- 
ion, his fame as a general rests more on his 
spirited and judicious attack upon the enemy on 
the 23d December, than on his crowning victory 
of the 8th faery Allow him the fullest meed 
of praise, still, the sense of that brilliant and 
most important public service, the gratitude it 
deserved, the admiration it excited, the glory it 
achieved for the general and the nation, ought 
not to have stifled our love and care for the Con- 
stitution. He was entitled to honor and grati- 
tude for the good he did, and to indemnity for 
any wrong he committed through necessity, and 
with virtuous motives; and that was the most. 
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He knows nothing of the principles of the Con- 
stitution, and nothing of the influence of danger- 
ous precedents, who 1s willing that that conduct 
of General Jackson should be represented as jus- 
tifuble. During the second administration of 
Lord Chatham, a proclamation wam issued, under 
an apprehension of scarcity, prohibiting the ex- 
»ortation of corn, and thus suspending the statute 
ine of the land; and he aed Lord Camden, too, 
insisted that the proclamation was strictly justi- 
fiable. They supposed a necessity, (of which 
the King was to judge,) and, founded on that 
necessity, attributed to the Crown a legal power 
to suspend the operation of a statute, not given 
by the statute itself; and they even opposed an | 

indemnifying bill. They incurred the reproaches 
of their warmest friends and admirers for holding | 

such language—the only language, perhaps, that 
ever fell from the lips of either, which offended 
| 





against the general principles of civil liberty. 
Junius told Lord Camden that an Englishman 
**should not suffer dangerous precedents to be 
established because the circumstances are favor- 
able or palliating; that, instead of asserting that 
the proclamation was legal, he should have said: 
‘I know the proclamation was illegal; but I ad- 
vised it because it was indispensably necessary 
to save the kingdom from famine; and I submit 
myself to the justice and mercy of my country.’ ”’ 
And, sir, that is the true doctrine. 

But General Jackson succeeded in establishing 
a second precedent in our history, of an unques- 
tioned violation of the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus. And afterwards, again, in time of 
profound peace, at Pensacola, he established a 
third eee of the same kind; and this again 
passed unquestioned; indeed, it was defended and 
justified, on the ground that the constitutional 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus did not ex- 
tend to the Territories of the United States. He 
has bed since twice elected to the high office of 
Chief Magistrate to this great and free country, 
and if his admirers had been content with saying 
that the people have elected him because, in their 
estimate, his merits and services far outweigh his 
faults and errors, though I never have concurred, 
and never can concur, in that opinion, I should 
not have adverted to the disagreeable topics I have 
now mentioned; but we are cohstantly told that 
the people have approved, justified, sanctioned 
all his conduct. Since he has been in the admin- 
istration of affairs, precedents favorable to the 
extension of executive power, to a degree that | 
had never imagined the possibility of, have been 
multiplied, and are multiplying. I look to the 
consequences with terror. God grant I may be 
mistaken in my impressions of the past, and my 
forebodings of the future; but I must declare m 
opinion, that never did any Republic make oaek 
rapid strides towards pure monarchy as we have 
done within these few years past. Saying this, 
let me be understood: I impute no such designs 
to anybody, much less do I impute any inclina- 
tion for monarchy to the great body of the people. 
I believe no republican people ever knowingly, 
and of purpose, gave up the blessings of free gov- 
ernment; but in the heat of violent political con- 
tentions, the official agents of the people, and the 
people themselves, have but too often unwarily 
concurred in introducing and sanctioning prin- | 
ciples of administration which, once put into | 
operation, work with uncontrollable effect, be- | 
side and beyond the original purpose and design, | 
and, in the end, endanger the very being of the | 
Republic. And this, in my opinion, is what we | 
have been and are now doing. The very confi- | 
dence we have in ourselves and in our institu- | 
tions, as it stiflés in the public mind that jealousy, | 
vigilance, and care, so essential to security, is a | 
principal source of our danger. 

Well was it said the other day by the gentle- | 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Carnoon,] that | 
precedents apparently trivial are often of the ut- || 
most importance, because they may be applied, || 
stretched, or perverted to cases never appre ended || 
or foreseen; and that precedents affecting consti- 
tutional questions are rarely resorted to as author- 
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for the plain reason that the authority of prece- 
dents is never necessary unless the power they 
are wanted to sustain is doubtful. Witness the 
use now made of the two precedents of expung- 


} 
ity for the exercise of any but doubtful powers, 
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ing found in the proceedings of the Senate. Sir, 
we shall find it an eternal truth that there is no 
other course to be taken in a settled state than a 
steady, constant resolution never to give way so 
far as to make the least breach in the Constitu- 
tion, through which a million of abuses and en- 
croachments will certainly in time force their way. 
I quote the words of Swift, a monarchist and a 
Tory, to be sure, yet they are the words of polit- 
ical prudence and wisdom; they embody the'les- 
sons and the warnings of experience, which the 
Republicans of this country will do well to hearken 
to and remember. 

And now, sir, I think myself well warranted in 
saying that the expunging of the resolution of 
the Senate of the 28th of March, 1834, from the 
journal, literally or figuratively, is wholly irrec- 
oncilable with the Constitution upon any fair 
construction of its words; and that no authority 
for such expunction can be found in any prece- 
dent whatever at all applicable to the purpose, or 
entitled to the least weight. I think myself war- 
ranted in saying, too, that if the Senate shall 
adopt this proposition, and carry it intoexecution, 
it will set a precedent fraught with the most dan- 
gerous and pernicious consequences. But there 
was one position taken by the gentleman from 
Missouri, (which, indeed, I consider as the main 
ground of his argument,) so important in itself, 
that I have reserved it for a separate considera- 
tion. 

I understand the gentleman to insist that it will 
not suffice to reverse, repeal, rescind, annul, make 
void, the resolution of March, 1834, because “all 
these admit either a legal or an innocent begin- 
ning;”’ and that expunction is the proper remedy, 
because * that implies an original wrongful pro- 
ceeding, which infers misconduct as well as error, 
and requires rebuke as well as reversal.’’ And his 
leading argument to prove that the resolution began 
in wrong is, that the Senate had no right to enter- 
tain and act upon such a resolution; that it was 
an act of a judicial nature, not belonging to us in 
our legislative capacity at all, and incompatible 
with our judicial functions and duties; that the 
resolution is an impeachment of the President of 
a high crime or misdemeanor, which the House 
of Representatives alone has the power to prefer; 
that we impeached the President, tried him with- 
out a hearing, prejudicated his cause, convicted 
him, and only abstained from passing sentence 
of incapacitation upon him. This argument was 
first suggested to my mind by a gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Wricurt,] in a speech in the 
debate on the resolution, and I then weighed it 
well. It was repeated in the President’s protest 
against our proceedings, and the debate which 
ensued. I reéxamined it; I expected to hear it 
reiterated on this occasion; but, if it be well con- 
sidered, { am persuaded it will never be repeated 
again. 
eThe resolution declares ‘ that the President, in 
the late executive proceedings in relation to the 
revenue, had assumed upon himself authority and 
tape! not conferred by the Constitution and laws, 

ut in derogation of both.’? The words cannot 
be tortured into an allegation that the President 
willfully assumed and exercised illegal and uncon- 
stitutional power; no criminal intent is charged , 
expressly or by implication; the a ia (and 
was, in fact, intended to be) carefully confined to 
the acts of the President, without impugning or 
touching his motives at all. If this is not plain 
upon the face of the resolution itself, no argument 
can make it plainer. 

The gentleman from Missouri, as if sensible 
that the resolution itself imported no criminal 
charge, has, in the preamble to the resolution he 
has now offered us, recited the resolution which 
was first proposed concerning the removal of the 
public deposits from the Bank of the United States 
as a key, I suppose, to unlock the meaning of the 
resolution that was adopted; and, in his speech, 
he has referred to speeches made in the debate 
on the subject, in order to ascertain from them 
that criminal motives and design were intended 
to be imputed to the President. Sir, to my mind, 
the first resolution proposed, concerning the re- 
moval of the deposits, does not vary, in this par- 
ticular, from the resolution thatwas finally adopted; 
there is no charge of criminal intent, ne imputa- 
tion on the President’s motives, in the first any 























ro 
fn the ardor of extemporary debate, which, per- 
haps, in cooler moments, they would have left 
Sica hed these be treasured up in memory, 
and u 
but all that vote with them upon the question in 
debate? What is this sanctity in the office of 
President of the United States, which all men 
should have forever before their eyes, present in 
their thoughts, inviolable in their speech? No 
such sanctity hedges the impeachable ministers 
of the British Government. Lord Chatham once 
said, in the House of Lords, that the Minister 
(the Prime Minister) had advised the King to 
tell a deliberate falsehood. The gentleman from 
Missouri says, ** we have borrowed largely from 
our English ancestors,”’ and, because we have 
so borrowed, resalts the precious and proud grat- 


freedom of parliamen 





more than in the last. But suppose there were— 
with what color of reason or Justice can the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, in o 

meaning of the language which the Senate used 
have recourse to langu } 
resort to a resolution which the Senate did not 
adopt, to find a reason for reprobation of that 
which it did adopt? As to the speeches that were 
made on this floor, which, in the 


er to ascertain the 


which it did not use? 


1 flo i gentleman’s ap- 
rehension, distinctly imputed willful guilt to the 
resident, I cannot take upon me to contradict 


him, for I was not then here, and did not hear 
them; the debate was a 

took my seat in the Senate. I can only say that 
I read no reported speech containing any violent 
denunciations of guilt and crime, at all answerin 
the description he has given. But here, again, 
ask, what right has he thus to take the sentiments 
of particular members expressed in debate, as a 
certain ex 
Senator who, in the result, votes with him 
he suppose that every gentleman who votes with 
him, on any question which he debates, enters 
into all the feelings, motives, and sentiments, 
adopts all arguments that influence his judgment 
and conduct, and makes them his own? 


to a close when | 


nent of the sentiments of every siher 
? Does 


But I recall the attention of the Senate to this 


-singular method of detecting offense in the reso- 
lution of March, 1834, chie y for the purpose of 
showing the manner in whic 

dom of speech in this body, and the reverential 
awe with which it sup 
the official acts of the 
corum and respect ought to be preserved towards 
him, I agree, for his sake, for our sake, out of 
—— to the public, out of a just sense of the 
(i 


it affects the free- 


ses we ought to examine 
resident. All proper de- 


ignity of the Government; but shall those strong 
ify rs please, too strong) expressions of disap- 
tion or censure, which fall from gentlemen 


rged as a censure, not only against them, 


ification that our America now ranks among the 


great and liberal Powers of the world; and he 
traces our dearest institutions to English origin. 


I hope we have not forgot to borrow from them 
debate. That high en- 
comium which the gentleman pronounced upon 
our English ancestors is just and true, and, there- 
fore, I was pleased to hear it fall from his lips; 
but if it had. come from me, it would have been 
regarded as a proof of my aristocracy; for it has 
often been imputed as aristocracy in me, that 
I make frequent reference to English history, 
(which, in truth, I have read more of than any 
other, but only because it has been more acces- 
sible to me,) that I have studied the history of 
the English Government and laws, and imagine 
that instruction may be found in them applicable 
to our own. Iam content to bear the imputation. 
If the fact, without any criminal intent, consti- 
tutes guilt, I must be convicted; I know no 
method of acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
our own institutions but by cultivating a knowl- 
edge of English institutions. 

In all impeachments that I have ever seen, the 
facts of misconduct are specifically alleged, and 
some criminal intent, more or less heinous, ex- 
pressly imputed to the accused. We have seen 
that in the articles of impeachment against Sir 
Robert Berkley, for his extra-judicial opinions, 
and his concurrence in the judgment against Mr. 
Hampden, in the case of ship-money, the opin- 
ions and the ju are set out at large; the 
fact that they gave them, and the gross illegality 
of them, are disti alleged; and then it is 


cha that all those “‘ words, opinions, and 
Sotintce tbte'bs dale und agen bY che eld Sir 
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bert Berkley, traitorously and wickedly, to 
Mienate the hearts of his Majesty’s li pennle 
from him, and to set a division betwixt them, and 
to subvert the fundamental laws and established 
Government of his Majesty’s realm of England.” 
And whoever will search the numerous precedents 
of articles of impeachment in England, I will 
answer for it that he will find this precedent sub- 
stantially complied with, in charging the facts 
and laying the criminal intent. The gentleman 
from Missouri says that no criminal intent is 
charged in three of the articles of impeachment 
against Judge Chase, and (as I understand him) 
in one of the articles against Judge Pickering. 
The gentleman is certainly mistaken. The crim- 
inal intent is distinctly charged in all of the eight 
articles against Judge Chase, except one; that, 
namely, in which it is alleged that, in Callender’s | 
case, he did not conform with a statute of Virginia 
regulating the process in prosecutions of misde- 
meanor. That article alleges the departure from 
the law, but omits to allege that he did so willfully, 
or even that he was aware of the provisions of 
the statute; and upon that charge he was, of 
course, unanimously acquitted. he article of 
impeachment against Judge Pickering, in which 
the gentleman supposes no criminal intent was | 
laid, imputes to the judge the grossest intemper- 
ance and indecency in the judgment seat; nor 
could the criminality of such conduct (than which 
hardly any official misconduct could be more 
clearly criminal, however it might be more hein- 
ous) have been more strongly and expressly 
charged. He was convicted upon this charge. 
The gentleman says that, in fact, the Judge was 
insane, and was incapable of crime. How the 
gentleman got his information I do not know; he 
certainly did not get it from the record. [Here 
Mr. L. referred to the record of the impeach- 
ments and trials of Judge Pickering and Judge 
Chase, in the journals of the Senate, and showed 
the exact state of the facts.] 

The resolution of the 28th March, 1834, de- 
clares that the President’s conduct in relation to 
the revenue was illegal and unconstitutional, with- || 
out more. Gentlemen say that the fact a 
implies crime; that it implies a violation of his 
official oath ‘‘to preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.’’ Now, 
in the first place, let us advert once more to the 
proceedings in the ship-money case, which my 
colleague has quoted with so much approbation, 
where the House of Lords declared the extta- 
judicial opinions of the judges, and the judgment 
against Mr. Hampden, illegal and unconstitu- 
tional in the strongest terms, without imagining 
that that declaration was a prejudication of the 
impeachment against one of the judges then pend- 
ing, which the Lords, as the high court of im- 
peachment, were to try; in other words, that it 
did not occur to them that the fact of extra-judi- 
cial illegal conduct implied crime. In thé next 
place, let me ask gentlemen whether they sup- 
pose that, in maintaining that this expunging pro- 
cess they are so intent upon is unconstitutional, 
in declaring my opinion (as I do most conscien- 
ate that it is a plain violation of the Consti- 
tution, I mean to charge them with a willful viola- 
tion of the Constitution and of their official oaths? 
I know mankind too well. It has been said that, 
if men’s passions could be made to enter into the 
question, they would differ and dispute upon the 
plainest proposition in Euclid; and there is no 

ion so apt and so potential to influence and 
etermine the judgments of public men as party 
spirit. Gentlemen in both Houses of Congress 
are daily alleging that measures strenuously main- 
tained by others are unconstitutional, plainly un- 
constitutional; yet no one ever thinks of givin 
or taking offense, which surely all would do i 
they thought that to allege unconstitutional con- 
duct is to charge willful guilt. The President has 
often put his vefo on acts passed by both Houses 
of Congress, on the ground that he thought them 
unconstitutional. I can hardly believe that he 
meant toc the majority of both Houses with 
an intentional violation of the Constitution and 
breach of their official oaths. I have heard the | 
judgments of the Supreme Court publicly im- | 


SS TE as 


ugned as being contrary to the Constitution. I 
have heard Chief Justics Marshall’s opinions so 
impugned by men who entertained the highest 





respect for his abilities and integrity, and would | 
e 


have considered it a reproach to themselves if 
they had been gravely told that they had imputed 
to the court a willful departure from right, truth, | 
and justice. Sir, there is but one hypothesis upon | 
which the allegation niade in the resolution of 
March, 1834, that the President’s conduct was 
illegal and unconstitutional, can imply crime, and 
that is, that his judgment is infallible, and that 
it is morally impossible for him to do an illegal 
and unconstitutional act through error of judg- | 
ment. That is very far from my opinion. There | 
is no man whose judgment I should esteem infal- 
lible on such a subject; and the President is one | 
of the last men to whom I should attribute any 
such infallibility. And though I believed at the 
time I a my vote on the resolution of March, 
1834, that the conduct of the President therein 
referred to was illegal and unconstitutional, and | 
though that is still, and probably will always | 
continue to be, my firm, undoubting opinion, I | 
have no hesitation in saying that if the President | 
had been regularly impeached for that conduct, | 
and I had been called upon to decide his cause as | 
one of his judges, upon all the evidence then (or | 
indeed yet) known to me touching the motives | 
of his conduct, my voice must have been for his | 
acquittal. I could not have found the willful | 
criminal intent essential to constitute guilt. 
The gentleman from Missouri loudly repro- 
bates the resolution in question, on the ground 
that its allegations are vague and indefinite; not 
perceiving that that very circumstance furnishes | 
the strongest proof thata criminal accusation was | 
not made or intended. The idea of impeaching | 
the President of crime or misdemeanor never en- | 
tered into the thoughts of any Senator who voted | 
for the resolution; and there was not a human | 
being, I am quite sure, who so much as imagined 
the possibility of an act of impeachment by the 
House of Representatives; the case of such im- | 
peachment was only supposed in argument, never | 
apprehended in fact. 
tis said that the resolution of March, 1834, 
cannot be regarded as a proceeding in our legis- | 
lative capacity; and in proof of this, it has been 
observed that no legislative measure was founded 
upon it, and that none was intended. This ap- 
pears to my mind the most gratuitous assump- 
tion that ever was made. It was the opinion of 
the mover in those proceedings that the public 
deposits, at least of the revenue which should 
afterwards accrue, ought to be restored to the 
Bank of the United States; and it was proper to 
ascertain the sense of the Senate on the question, 
whether (for the reasons assigned by the Execu- 
tive) they had been constitutionally and legally 
withdrawn or not; for, if the Senate had held the 
affirmative on that point, it would have been vain 
and idle to prepare and bring in a bill for the 
urpose. The course pursued is usual in all 
egislative bodies. As it was, I have not the 
least doubt that the known state of opinion in the 
House of Representatives upon the subject alone 
prevented the Senate from passing a bill for the 
restoration of the deposits. The Senate did take 
measures, some time after, to ascertain the sense 
ofthe House. On the 4th June, 1834, it passed 
a joint resolution directing the deposit of the 
ot money to be made with the Bank of the 

nited States and its branches. The House never 
acted upon it. 

But let us examine more closely the reason and 
foundation of this opinion that the Senate cannot, 
in its legislative capacity, discuss and determine 
upon the constitutionality or legality of any act 
of the President, and let us see, too, the extent 
of the principle. It is supposed that the judicial 
power vested in the Senate, as the court for the 
trial of impeachments, operates as a limitation 
upon the action of the Senate in its legislative ca- 
pacity; that the Senate cannot, in its legislative 
capacity, express any opinion impugning the con- 
stitutionality or legality of any official act of the 
President, because it may be called upon to de- 
cide the same question gonna: upon an im- 

chment against him for the same act. Now, 
it is obvious that, if the Senate is for this reason | 
incompetent to pass any resolution impugning the 
conduct of the President as unconstitutional, nei- 
ther is it competent to pass a resolution approv- 
ing his conduct as constitutional and proper; for 
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it can be no more within the competency of the 
Senate to prejudge the President’s cause and ac- 
quit him, than to prejudge and condemn. Par- 
tiality in judges towards the accused is as vicious 
as prejudice against him. Nay, more; it is the 


|| duty of ew Senator to avoid the forming and 


expression of an opinion upon the constitution- 
ality of the President’s conduct; to close his mind 


|| against all information on the subject; to hold his 


judgment in suspense. Nor is this all; the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives are made by 
the Constitution coérdinate branches of the Legis- 
lature, and their legislative powers are co-equal, 
too, with the single exception that money-bills 
can only be originated in the House; and then a 
distinct judicial function is assigned toeach. The 
House is the grand inquest of the nation to accuse 
and impeach; the Senate is the court to try and 
determine. And as to ail matters of criminal ac- 
cusation and impeachment, the action of the 
House is just as much judicial in its nature as the 
action of the Senate; the only difference is, that 
their judicial functions are different. If the Sen- 
ate, in its legislative capacity, is incompetent to 
examine the constitutionality of the President's 
conduct, and express its opinion upon it, the 
House also, in its legislative capacity, is incom- 
petent to do so. 

If, therefore, the President shall, upon any 
occasion, adopt any measure questionable on con- 
stitutional grounds, no matter how mischievous 
the measure may be in its operation—no matter 
how urgent the necessity for prompt and decisive 
legislative action, to correct the procedure and 
arrest the progress of the evil—neither branch of 
the Legislature can examine, or even inquire into 
the subject, in its legislative character, much 
more pass an act to remedy the mischief. The 
House of Representatives must first resolve itself 
into a grand inquest, examine the President’s 
conduct in that character, impeach him, if it find 
just cause for impeachment; prosecute him before 
the Senate, and prosecute him to conviction by 
the judgment of two thirds of the Senators sitting 
on the trial; and then, and not till then, the two 
Houses may set about devising measures to 
counteract the unconstitutional and illegal meas- 
ures of the Executive. And, furthermore, as the 
Senate cannot convict the President, without 
being satisfied in its conscientious judgment that 
his unconstitutional proceedings are justly imput- 
able to criminal motives and designe, no uncon- 
stitutional acts of the President can be corrected 
by any legislative measures of Congress, if the 
President’s violation of the Constitution and laws 
shall appear to be justly imputable to an innocent 
error of judgment as to the extent of his own 
powers—an error into which (of all others that 
can be conceived) men in power are most apt to 
fall. Meanwhile, the measures of the Executive 
continue in operation, and perhaps work their 
full effect, unchecked, unembarrassed, by any 
manner or counteraction which the Legislature 
can constitutionally devise and provide. Sir, if 
this doctrine that the Senate, and, by parity of 
reasoning, the House of Representatives also, 
are incompetent, in their legislative capacity, to 
examine and determine upon the constitutionalit 
or legality of Executive acts, shall be established, 
then I say that the Executive is, really and truly, 
the Government, and the whole Government; 
that the President is, in every practical view, 
absolutely irresponsible; that he is a more abso- 
lute potentate than any prince, king, or emperor, 
in Europe, except, perhaps, the Autocrat of all 
the Russias, and the Grand Seignior of Turkey. 
And this process of expunction of our resolution 
of March, 1834, is to be resorted to on the sup- 
position that this doctrine is just and true, and 
to establish it as a constitutional principle of this 
Federal Republican Government! 

During the same session of 1833-34, at which 
the tacdeton concerning the Pfesident’s conduct 
in relation to the revenue was adopted, there was 
an inquiry into the state of the Post Office De- 

rtment, and the administration of its affairs 

y the then Postmaster General, Mr. re and 
that proceeding of the Senate resulted in the foi- 
lowing resolution, passed on the 27th of June, 

1834: 

‘* That it is and admitted that sums of 

have been oem at different banks Dy the Postmaster 
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of carrying on the business of the Post Office Deparuneat, || 


| j 


General, in order to make up the deficiency in the means | 


National Defense—Mr. Southard. 


without authority given by any law of Congress ; and that |! impeachable executive officer; and then all the 


fas Congress alone possesses the power to borrow money on 
the credit of the United States, all sneh contracts for loans 
by the Postmaster General are illegal and void.” 

This was at least as strong a condemnation of 
the conduct of the Postmaster General as the res- 
olution concerning the conduct of the President 
in relation to the public revenue contained. I 


; 


i} 


should certainly have voted for it myself had I | 
been in my place at the time, because the propo- | 
sition it asserted was truc in fact, and just in law; | 


but in giving that vote, I should not have been 


influenced by any opinion that the illegal con- | 
duct of the Postmaster General was imputable to | 


criminal motives and designs. 
peared to satisfy my mind that the grossest 
abuses and corruption had crept into the admin- 
istration of the Department; enough to convince 
me that Mr. Barry was wholly unfit for his office; 
but the very circumstance of his unfitness, and 
much more besides, that came to my knowledge, 
inclined me to take a charitable view of his con- 


duct and character; and I more than once pub- || 
And now that | 


licly intimated this sentiment. 
he & gone to his grave, I find areal pleasure in 
saying that 1 saw no evidence to implicate him 
in any intentional guilt. The seocketion con- 
cerning his conduct was adopted by the unan- 
imous votes of the Senators present. It is man- 
ifestiy upon its face liable to exactly the same 
objection now made to the resolution of March, 
1834; namely, that it imported a criminal charge 
against the Postmaster onshels at impeachable 
officer; and, therefore, it was not within the com- 


Enough had ap- | 


petency of the Senate in its legislative capacity | 


to entertain and act upon it. 


Missouri voted for it; and to avoid the charge of || 
inconsistency, he now tells us that ** the pro- || 
eceding against Mr, Barry was objected to, and | 


that in the first stages of it, upon the same 
grounds on which we now stand in the case of 
the President,’’ (and of this he adduces proof,) 
**and the vote which was given by me and my 
friends, was a vote forced on us by a majority of 
the Senate, and, being so forced upon us, was 


given, as we believed, according to the truth and | 


the fact. I well recollect the vote, and the con- 
versation among us to which it gave rise. Some 
thought we should vote against it on the ground 
that the proceeding was unconstitutional, and 
that a vote in its favor would commit us on that 
point; others, of whom I was one, objected to 
the negative vote, because it would be against 
evidence, and would subject us to the imputation 
of voting as partisans aud not as Senators, and 
because a negative vote admitted the jurisdiction just 
as much as an affirmative one.’’ 

Now, | ask, if a negative vote admitted the 
jurisdiction just as much as an affirmative one, in 
Mr. Barry's case, how is it that the negative vote 
which the gentleman gave in the President’s case 
had no effect to admit the jurisdiction of the Sen- 
ate to entertain and pass the resolution of March, 
1834? But this may be thought an argumentum 
ad hominem, which is never quite fair. | am afraid 


myself that itis not fair; because, though this is | 


one reason which the gentleman assigns for his 
course, it is pot the only reason; and because he 
has vindicated his general consistency in relation 
to this question, by showing that he maintained 
the same opinion he now contends for in Febra- 
ary, 1X31. Ldid not myself perceive the incon- 
sistency between the vote against the resolution 
of the 28th March, 1834, and the vote for that of 
the 27ih June, until it was pointed out to me; and 
my impression was, that & might be accounted 


The gentleman from |! 





j 


for by the hurry of business when the last vote | 


was given, and the little importance of the sabject 
of that vote, compared with the vast importance 
of the subject of the first; so that the principle 
involved escaped attention when the last resolu- 
tion was adopted. ‘The only question at all mate- 
rial is, whether the opinion the gentleman now 


y be examined by the 
House of Representatives, in its judicial charac- 
_ ter, as the grand inquest‘of the nation; can only 

be examined by the Senate, in its judicial charac- 


ter, as a court of impeachment; can never be cor- | 
rected by legislative action, until the impeachment || 
is determined; cannot be corrected even then, if | 


the Senate, convinced of the innocence of the ac- 


cused of all criminal motive and intent, should be | 


itself bound in conscience to acquit him of guilt; 


and meantime the unconstitutional measure will | 


have been in full operation, And thus, this pro- 
cess of expunction will have the effect of estab- 
lishing a principle vitally affecting the competency 
| of the two Houses of Congress in their legislative 


| character; and a principle that will protect not 


only the unconstitutional acts of the President, 

but those of all his subordinate executive officers, 

from legislative inquiry, examination, counterac- 
| tion, and correction! 

I shal] not now enter upon a discussion of the 
question, whether it was true,in point of fact and 
in point of law, as the resolution of March, 1834, 
declared, that the President’s proceedings therein 


|| referred to were illegal and unconstitutional; be- 


_cause, supposing that declaration not just and 
| true, yet, if the Senate had competency to act 
upon the subject, itsaction did not begin in wrong, 
and the remedy is to correct our error by rescind- 
ing, not by expunging, the resolution. Surely the 
| present majority of the Senate are not going the 

length of expunging every proceeding of the then 

majority, which I shall consider erroneous in 
| principle and in fact. The question of the com- 
petency of the Senate to pass the resolution of 
March, 1834, lies at the bottom of the argument 
of the gentleman from Missouri, in support of 
his motion to expunge, in preference to rescinding. 
That question | have now discussed. I wish to 
| confine myself to what affects the question of ex- 
| punging only. Ifa motionshall be made torescind, 
| though I shall have no new argument of my own, 
| 1 may find it my ane to recapitulate the conclu- 
| sive arguments of others to show that the reso- 
lution of March, 1834, is just and true in all re- 
spects, and that the principle it asserts is essential 
to the maintenance of our free institutions. 

The gentleman from Missouri said that ‘ ex- 
punge is a severe remedy, but it is a just oné. It 


those who compel us to it. Let us go on, then, 
and neither compromise for difficulties, nor despair 
for failures. If we fail now, let us try again. If 
| we continue to fail, and have to retire before the 
| good work is accomplished, let us transmit and 
| bequeath it to the democracy of America, Let 
| us give it to the aged sire, that he may hand it 
| down to his heir—to the matron, that she may 
| 

j 


deliver it to her manly son—to the young mother, 
that she may teach her infant babe to suck in the 
avenging word expunce with the life-sustaining 
milk which it draws from her bosom.’’ As-to 
that young mother who shall be willing to mix 
the bitterness of that ‘‘ avenging word expunge,”’ 
or any other vengeance, with the milk which, 
with the sweetness of maternal love, she should 
minister to her babe, it is to be hoped she will 
never have any more offspring; and if the unhappy 
babe shall suck the spirit of vengeance with his 
mother’s milk, what deeds he mayperform in his 
/mature manhood it is revolting to reflect. But 
/ none of the young mothers are going to take this 
advice—that lam sure of. And if the democracy 
of America shall be willing to accept the legacy, 
which the gentleman from Missouri is so bounti- 
fully desirous of bequeathing to them, and to im- 

| prove it to the degree of which it is susceptible, 
fear some future advocate of monarchy may find 


‘| cause to remember and apply to us the contempt- 


advances concerning Mr. Barry’s case, is right or | 


wrong ? 
gentleman of inconsistency, nor was that my pur- 
pose in adverting to this topic., My purpose lies 
much decper, I pray the Senate to observe that 
itis now admitted, nay, contended, that the same 
srinciple which should interdict the Senate, in its 
lgulaiiee capacity, from examining and determ- 


[ have no wish or care to convict the |) 


| 


uous language which the toryism of Swift has 

applied to all democratic States: ** that an usurp- 
_ing populace is its own dupe—a mere under- 
worker, and a purchaser in trust for some single 
tyrant, whose state and power they advance to 
| their own ruin, with as blind an instnctas those 
| worms that die with weaving magnificent habits 
| for beings of a nature superior to their own.”’ 
And, sir, I venture to warn my countrymen 
| if they would avoid the reproach of being dupes, 


} 


ining on the constitutionality of the acts of every | 


consequences follow: the unconstitutional acts of 
|| all executive officers can onl 


reflects reproach, but the fault is not ours, but of 
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they must never indulge in the vainglorious im- 


|| agination that they are incapable of being deluded; 


that they must distrust and watch their agents 
distrust and ‘watch themselves, watch over their 
Constitution, their laws, and especially their pub- 
| lie treasure, upon which the rights they so dearly 
| value esser tially depend. 


NATiONAL DEFENSE. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. L. SOUTHARD, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


In Senate, January 25, 1836, 
On Mr. Benton’s resolution for appropriating the surplus 
revenue to objects of permanent National Defense. 


Mr. SOUTHARD asked for the reading of the 
resolutions, as we had been amended, on the 
suggestion of the Senator from Tennessee, with 
the approbation of the mover; and they were read 
by the President in these words: 

Resolved, That co much of the surplus revenue of the 
United States, and the dividends of stock receivable from 
the Bank of the United States, as may be necessary for the 


purpose, ought to be set apart and applied to the general 
defense and permanent security of the country. 


Resolved, That the President be requested to cause the 
Senate to be informed of— 


Ist. The probable amount that would be necessary for 
fortifying the lake, maritime, and gulf frontier of the United 
States, and such points of the land frontier as may require 
permanent fortifications. ; 

2d. The probable amount that would be necessary to con- 
struct an adequate number of armories and arsevals in the 
United States, and to supply the States with field artillery 
(especially brass field pieces ) fortheir militia, and with side- 
arms and pistols for their cavalry. 

3d. The probable amount that would be necessary to sup- 
ply the United States with the ordnance, arms, and muni- 
tions of war, which proper regard to self-defense would 
require to be always on hand. : 

4th. The probable amount that would be necessary to 
place the naval defenses of the United States (including 
the increase of the Navy, navy-yards, dock- yards, and steam 
or floating batteries,) upon the footing of strength and re- 
spectability which is due to the security and to the welfare 
of the Union. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. The Senator from Mis- 
souri has not informed us whether the objects 
mentioned in the call which he proposes to make 
on the Executive are each to have part of the 
surplus revenue expended upon them, or whether 
it is to be confined to them. . Weare left, there- 
fore, to infer that they are all to be accomplished, 
and that they are the means, and the only means, 
to-produce the ‘* strength and respectability which 
are due to the security and to the welfare of the 
Union;”’ and that the surplus is to be pledged to 
them, and them only, until they are, all com- 
pleted. They are, certainly, uumerous enough, 
and of sufficient magnitude to attract. our admi- 
ration. Forts on the lakes, ocean, gulf, and in- 
land frontier; armories and arsenals sufficient to 
construct artillery, sidearms, and pistols; ord- 
nance, arms, and munitions of war; increase of 
the Navy, navy-yards, dock-yards, and steam 
batteries; these are to be provided for, ta the ex- 
clusion of other objects of interest which ma 
hereafter be presented. The scheme is suffi- 
ciently large. It will answer exceedingly well 
for purposes of speculation, comment, and ap- 
plause before the public, but it isnot very likely to 
| produce much good. Such magnificent schemes 
generally end in small results. The money ne- 
cessary to complete the.one under consideration 
must be counted by tens of millions, and the time 
by scores of years. But while the people cannot 
doubt that its friends are devoted to their interests, 
it is. to he hoped that those who cannot clevate 
themselves to its magnitude may not be regarded 
as less anxious for ** the general defense and per- 
manent security of the country.’’ Ido net, how- 
ever, object to the inquiries. They may procure 
from the Executive information which may be 
useful when the Senate is called to act upon less 
extensive and more unpretending plans. 

Before I vote for the resolution in its present 
shape, | wish some explanation of its terms. 
What is the ‘* surplus mpyennal It is general 
understood to be that amount of money which 





remains in the Treasury after all the _appropria- 
tions have been made and expended. Now, these 
appropriations are for. such objects.as are deemed 


by C necessary for the support of the Gov- 
or saseoe ad for the general defense, security, 
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and prosperity of the country; for the civil and 


diplomatic list; the Army; the Navy; the fortifica- 


tions for each and every object of which it is the | 


duty of Congress to revide. Does the resolu- 
tion, then, mean to declare that, after Congress 
shall have granted whatever is necessary for forts, 
Army, Navy, . 
asis necessary for those same objects shall be pledged 
to them? They are first to receive all the support 


| 


&c., &c., so much of the remainder || 


which is necessary for them, in the opinion of | 


Congress, and, after that, to receive as much more 
as shall be necessary for them. Who is to judge 
what more is necessary after Congress has applied 
what they deem necessary? The resolution has 


something of the aspect of the fortification bill || 
Congress applied by it what was || 
necessary for them, beyond the estimate of the || 


of last year. 


Executive, and then the bill gave three millions 
more, if that same Executive should think it 
necessary. 
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| the question shall be fairly presented to our con- 

| sideration, it shall meet from me the anxious delib- 

| eration which its nature demands. 

| For the present I confess my inability to form 

| an opinion whether we shali or shall not have 

| war with France. The rapid changes in our 
positions, the strange involutions of diplomacy 
which have been exhibited, put ordinary calcula- 
tion at defiance; and no one can reacha safe con- 
clusion upon the subject who is not admitted to 
a knowledge of the secret designs of the Execu- 

| tives of the two countries. 


It may be that two great and powerful nations, | 


boasting of their civilization, in this age of 
Christian light, are about to commence a san- 
guinary and destructive warfare, and squander 
their blood and treasure about a debt of $5,000,000 


'| —a warfare which, in a single year,.will cost to 
‘| each nation ten times the amount of the sum in 


| 
The mover of the resolution has informed the | 


Senate that it is modeled ‘* on purpose,”’ after the || 
resolution devoting the revenue to the national |) 


debt. But the want of parallel between the cases 
is quite apparent. The national debt was not an 
object of ordinary appropriation, as are the fortifi- 
cations, the Navy, and other matters enumerated 
in this resolution. They were then as they are 
now, the fit subjects for appropriations; and after 
they were provided for, the surplus was with 

reat propriety devoted to the extinction of that 

ebt; but if appropriations such as Congress 
deemed necessary for that debt had been made, it 
would have seemed strange to those who passed 


pledged for its payment. That debt is no longer 


lief from it is due to those who wisely devised 
and put in operation the plan for its extinction; 
not to those who happened to be in power when 
the last payments were made, and who, with so 
much self-complacency and imposition upon the 
public, have claimed the whole merit. nae have 
one merit only—that of not having actually vio- 
lated the law which commanded them to make 
the payments; and this is no ordinary merit, | 
admit, in times like these. 

But if 1 understood the Senator aright, he de- 
clared that he had ‘‘on purpose’’ presented this 
resolution as a mode of resisting the plans pro- 
posed by the Senators from Kentucky and South 
Carolina. The proposition of the Senator from 
Kentucky would direct a distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands among the States; and is 
founded upon the idea that these proceeds belong 
of right to the States, and that they are the proper 
authorities to select the objects on which they 
shall be expended. That of the Senator from 
South Carolina proposes that all the surplus reve- 
nue, after the ordinary calls of the Government 
have been satisfied, shall be divided in the same 
mode. These are, at least, practicable schemes 
of public usefulness, and I am not willing that 
their consideration should be put aside by one like 
that contained in the present resolution. They 
oughtat least to be fairly met, fully discussed, and 
decided on their merits; not defeated by proposi- 
tions which, with high pretensions, can lead to no 
useful end, much less by a plan which leaves the 
whole surplus revenue to be expended by agents 
of the Federal Executive, with all its instruments 
of corruption and extravagance. 

But, Mr. President, the argument by which the 
resolution was sustained is calculated to attract 
more attention, and deserves to be examined. It 
seemed to me to consist, principally, in these 
propositions: 

1. We shall probably have war with France; 

2. The nation is without defense, and unpre- 
pared for war; and 

3. The Senate is to blame for this condition of 
the country. 

This is the chain of argument by which we are 
to be led to the conclusion that so much of the 
surplus revenue as may be necessary for the pur- 
ae to - set apart and applied = 2 gen- 

efense and permanent security of nion. 
Let us look at a ” 

We shall soon have war. It may beso. But 
I am not disposed now to speculate on its proba- 
bilities, or argue respecting its causes. Ween 
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dispute, and blood for which no money can pay. 
It may be that ancient alliances and friendships 
are to be broken up and forgotten, and substi- 
tuted by the bitterness of hatred, and the malig- 
nity of revenge; that the peace of the civilized 
world is to be destroyed, and the progress of free 
principles jeoparded, by a conflict between nations 
who profess most regard for those principles. It 
may be, too, that our own institutions approach 
| an extraordinary trial. When our Constitution 
was formed, one great object of its founders was, 
| to remove the power of producing and declaring 
| war, as far as possible, from the action of one 
|}man—the chief Executive Magistrate. They 


|| knew, for they had felt, the sufferings, distress, 
that resolution to have declared that so much || 
more of the surplus as was necessary should be | 


and crimes it produces. They had seen, too, in 


the history of other nations, how often it had 


|| resulted from the ignorance, the folly, and the 
a burden to the nation, and the credit of our re- 


| ambition of princes and rulers; and they resolved 
to guard themselves and their descendants from 
| such anevil. Hence the provision of the Con- 
stitution, ** Coneress shall have power to declare 
9 

war. 
But it may yet appear that their caution was 
vain; that the people and Congress may be driven 


the best friends of peace may be compelled to 
yield themselves to sustain the honor and the 
interests of the country against the arms and the 





but if we do, there will be tremendous guilt some- 
where, It can have resulted only from the folly 
| or the crimes of those who have conducted the 

negotiations on the one side or the other, or on 


both. There is nothing in the cause of dispute | 
which ought to have led to such a termination. || condition? Unprotected for the relief of our own 
I fear that we shall be compelled to trace it to the | 
of one man, the petulance of a | 


second, and the fitful violence of a third; and 


boastful vanit 


these met by ill-disciplined national pride, and 
mistaken notions of national honor. If it do 
come, it will be no common struggle, and produce 
no ordinary results. We all know what our own 


: 
countrymen can and will do when the scabbard | 
shall be thrown away; and we cannot be ignorant 


of the capacities of modern France, regenerated 
as she has been by the controlling genius of the 
last age, and possessing, as she does, a navy, 
inferior in science and discipline to none which 
has existed in any age of the world; superior in 


numbers and power to all but one whose flag is | 


now upon the ocean. For such a struggle there 
ought to be adequate cause and full preparation. 

re we prepared? The Senator from Missouri 
informs us, and very correctly, that we are not. 


But he seemed unwilling to speak of our situ- 


edge of our want of defense. He may relieve 
himself from all fears on that point. Our actual 
condition is as well known in Paris as in Wash- 
ington. We have not a fort upon our sea-board, 
the precise location and strength of which is 
not as well understood by them as by us. Our 
Navy, both the scattered portions which are at 
sea, and the remainder at our dock-yards, have 
been the subjects of their diligent study. Our 
coast, with all its inlets, bays, and harbors, is 
familiar to them. The most accurate maps and 
charts of our whole sea-board, and especially of 


| 
| 
ation, lest he should give to the enemy a know!l- 


| sufficiently defended ? 


| one schooner. 
| and one somewhere on or near the African coast. 
| This is the whole foree now employed in the 
| protection of your commerce, which extends to 
| every portion of the globe. 


| to it against their interests and judgments, and | 
| that the Executive has still the capacity, by the | 
| language which he uses, and the mode in which | 
he conducts negotiations, to place us in conditions | 
| in which we have no alternative, and in which | 


assaults of a foreign nation. We may have war; | 
| country? 
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its most defenseless portion, the Gulf of Mexico, 
are not only known, but regularly published in 
the French capital. Our revenue and materials 
for defense and attack are examined by them with 
intelligent care. All this is due to their own in- 
terests, by those who control the movements of 
their Government; and this knowledge would be 
acquired by them, whether peace or war was 
their object. Our debates here will give them no 
light on such subjects as these. The Senator 
may safely declare to the nation the trath, and 
the whole truth, in regard to them; and I unite 
with him in the declaration that the country is 
without the necessary and proper defenses. Are 
your fortifications erected, armed, and manned ? 
Is any one of all the entrances into your ports 
What guards have you 
provided for Pensacola, the Chesapeake, the Del- 


/ aware, and the other portions of your coast? 
| How is your little Army disposed of? 
| Florida, now ravaged by a band of Indians, and 


Look at 


your executive, either strangely ignorant of their’ 


| strength and their intended incursions, or crimi- 
| nal'y sleeping over its duties, and the demands 


which the security and protection of the inhab- 
itants have upon the Government, waiting until 
desolation has covered a part of the Territory, 
and unable for weeks to bring rescue and relief; 


and yet talking largely about war with France. 


Where is your Navy? You have in actual ser- 
vice in the Mediterranean two frigates, one sloop, 


| and one schooner, the ship-of-the-line being on 


her return. 
three sloops. 
schooners. 


In the West Indies, one frigate and 

In the Pacific, one frigate and two 
In the East Indies, one sloop and 
On the coast of Brazil, one sloop, 


What is the condition of Pensacola and Key 


|| West? They are positions of indispensable ne- 
| cessity, in possession of which an enemy may 
| seal hermetically the mouth of the Mississippi, 
| destroy your whole commerce on the Gulf, watch 
| your coast, and be prepared for a descent upon 


its most unprotected points at any moment. Why 
have they been so much neglected? Why have 
not sufficient preparations been made for the re- 
pair and sustenance of your vessels at one or both 
those piaces? Has their importance escaped the 
notice of those whose views are directed to ** the 
general defense and permanent security of the 

??? It was long since predicte os one 
of our ablest and most valuable naval officers, 
that the first naval battle in which our country 
would be engaged would, in all probability, be in 
the neighborhood of Key West. Yet what is its 


Navy—fitted for the rendezvous of an enemy. 
Everything which relates to the efficiency of the 
right arm of your defense has been treated with 
cold indifference; and no man who is attached to 


| it as I am can look at its condition without pain 


and mortification. Sir, cast your eyes where you 
will, we are unprepared for war. The Senator 
from Missouri is right. 

And why are these things so? In whose hands 
have been the resourees of the country for the last 
seven years? Who have governed and directed 
the energies and the treasure of the nation? Your 
wondrously energetic Executive. Towhom, then, 
is due the security and the glory of our present 
position? To him and his friends. They have 
poss*ssed the power to dispose of ~ Treasury 
as they saw fit. They have so disposed of it. 
They have had the care of your interests, and 
they have never called without success for a dollar 
for the defense and security of the country. No 
obstacles have been thrown in the way by any 
effort of the Opposition. Look back through the 
period of this Administration, and see if you can 
find an estimate for your Navy—your fortifica- 
tions—for any object of defense, which has not 
been fully met by the appropriations. I know of 
none. The reccrds of this Administration exhibit 
none. They have had all for which they have 
asked. The appropriations have been made lib- 
erally. The last year, for nayal purposes, more 
than $3,600,000; a larger sum than was ever before 
granted. The average of the me for 
all such objects has been greater thanat any former 
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period. Why is it, then, that we are in our pres- 


ent condition? and who must answer for it? and 
what, during this period, have been their employ- 
ments? They have been very busy. They have 
had employment enough, in fighting the bank; 
talking abouta specie currency; taking the Treas- 
ury out of the hands of Congress; securing offices 
and jobs and deposits for partisans; sustaining a 
profligate administration of the Post Office, whose 
criminality is now admitted; weakening the popu- 
lar respect for the judiciary, and warring against 
the Senate. And now an indian war takes them 
by surprise; and they are endeavoring to rush 
into conflict with a powerful nation, and, by way 
of preparation for it, assail the Senate as faithless 
to their duty. The charge is destitute of plausi- 
ble justification, but may serve as a cover to their 
own delinquency. 

Mr. President, it gives me no pleasure to refer 
to such a state of facts. We may be near to war. 
We shall have war if more prudent counsels do 
not prevail. You would have had it ere this, but 
for the Senate. If it comes speedily, it will find 
us unprepared, but not unequal to its exigencies 
in the end. France should make no miscalcula- 
tions on that point. We shall suffer losses, de- 
feats, perhaps, but there 1s power and energy 


enough to bear them, and to triumph still. This 
nation has been yet unconquered, and is uncon- 
querable. With a free country, possessing such 


resources and such a population as ours, nothing 
but the folly and weakness of those who direct 
its means of doteate can hazard ultimate success. 
On the principal theater of conflict we may, we 
shall, probably, for a time, be defeated; but on 
our own shores a hostile foot cannot long remain, 
and our little neglected Navy will do all that may 
be hoped from human exertion. Even in defeat 
its still untarnished honor will be secure. While 
it carries the ** flag of the ocean’’ and the ‘ land,’’ 
** flag of the free heart’s only home,”’ it will bear 
it aloft in triumph, or, if subdued, still unstained 
and undisgraced. 

But, sir, is the criminality the less with those 
who, without the most ample cause, shall force 
us unprepared into such a conflict? Will the 
s‘ifferings, the losses, the agonies of humanity 
be unfelt, because we may and shall escape final 
overthrow? No; execrations, deep and lasting, 
will be the lot of those upon whose heads shall 
rest that guilt. 

We have been told that the Senate has been 
criminal on this subject, not in urging the nation 
into war, but in refusing to prepare for it; and an 
effort is made to hold us up for the rebuke of the 
nation. I did not anticipate the course of ob- 
servation of the Senator upon this point, in dis- 
cussing the merits of this resolution. I did not 
perceive the application of the argument to the 
subject. But | had expected that, at some period 
of the session, the Senate would, in some way, 
be put upon its defense. The official herald of 
the Executive had sounded to the charge; the 
trumpeters of the phalanx, reckless of the justice 
of the cause, had aped their leader, and the people 
were assured that the delinquency was inus. At 
the opening of the session, the President from 
his high station announced to the country and 
to the world, that we were guilty. It was not to 
be doubted that some members of the Senate 
might think as the Executive thought; and, if 
they did, that they would feel it their duty, in 
some form, to exhibit the indictment against us. 
It was as well, perhaps, that it should be done 
in supporting these resolutions as upon any other 
subject. I do not regret that the accusation has 
been made by the Executive; but I meet it, and 
deny its truth and justice; and beg, while I in- 
vestigate the facts, that it may be recollected by 
Senators that this contest has not been sought 
by us. The investigation has been forced upon 
us. The country is, if possible, to be urged into 
war; and, if unprepared or unsuccessful, the 
blame is to be cast upon the Senate. It is one 
of the movements of the war upon this body, 
which has been waged with s@ch unrelenting 
severity. 

The President, in his message of the 7th of 
December last, says: 

** Much toss and inconvenience have been experienced 
in consequence of the failure of the bill containing the ordi- 
nary appropriations for fortifications, which passed one 
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branch of the National Legislature at the last session, but 
was lost in the other. The failure was the more regretted, 
not only because it necessarily interrupted and delayed the 
| progress of a system of national defense, projected imme- 
| diately after the last war, and since steadily pursued, but 

also because it contained a contingent appropriation, in- 
serted in accordance with the views of the Executive, in 
| aid of this important object. and other branches of the 
| national defense, some portions of which might have been 
usefully applied during the past year.” 


In the importance of the ordinary appropria- 
tions for this object I entirely concur the system 
of defense demands support. But the allegation 
| here made is, that the contingent appropriation 

was inserted in accordance with the views of the 
Executive, and that the bill containing it and the 
ordinary appropriations was lost in one House 
(the Senate) after it had passed the other, ° 
House of Representatives.) This allegation has 
been made by the first Magistrate of the nation, 
manifestly with a view to cast reproach upon this 
body; and, sir, it will be believed by thousands. 
| It is made by him, and that is enough for blind 
credulity. 1 
no other evidence. No effort made here can 
reach them, no demonstration exhibited here will 
meet their eyes. Their oracles will hide the 
truth from them. But so far as depends upon 
me, [ will repel the accusation; and if they choose 
to believe without evidence, and against evidence, 
|it shall not be from my silence. The Senate, 
upon that bill, did its duty, and its whole duty, 





| shall be done, will be more than acquitted at the 
bar of its country. 

Is the accusation true? 

1 ask, in the first place, if the three millions had 
| been granted, ought it to have been expended ? 
| And would the situation of the country be now 


| tified its expenditure, previous to the meeting of 
Congress? War does not exist—cannot be de- 
clared but by Congress. To have forced us into 
it, without our approbation, would have been 
treason against our institutions and our rights. 
And if war had been commenced by France, what 
could the Executive have constitutionally done 
without assembling Congress? And what would 
three millions have been in such an emergency ? 


before the end of the year. It-may be that the 
Executive thinks otherwise. The present head 
of the Committee of Ways and Meansis reported 
to have assured the House, at the last session, 
that ‘* he understood ’’ that one million for the 
Army and two for the Navy ‘* would be all that 
| would be required by the Executive branch of the 


| thinkingit enough. When a proposition is made 
to devote the interest of the nation in the Bank of 
the United States, amounting to seven millions, 
to national defense, in order that France might 


| dependent of taxation, what calculations may not 


aration? (See Globe, 2d March.) The passage 
of the ordinary appropriations for fortifications 
was important; the grantof the three millions for 
defense in war was absurd. 

The first piece of evidence offered by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, by which the guilty purpose 
of the Senate is to be proved, and its designs, in 
the rejection of the item of three millions, exhib- 
ited in the treatment bestowed upon the resolu- 
tions of that Senator at the last session. Those 
resolutions are declared to have had the same 
object as those now under discussion, and I beg 
the attention of the Senate to them, as they appear 
on page 167 of our Journal. They are twelve in 
number, and relate to a multiplicity of objects: to 
the reduction of revenue on dutiable articles; the 
amount to be received from public lands; the pay- 
ment of the stock in the bank; the probable ex- 
penditures of the Government; state of the forti- 
fications; expenditures upon them; expense of 
armories and arsenals; amount expended on naval 
| objects. But they are‘all inquiries of the Execu- 
tive for information only. They express no 
opinion, they declare no principle, they disclose 
no object. The mover did not explain his pur- 
pose, and the Senate was never called upon to 
express an opinion, or take a vote, in regard to 
them. When they were offered for consideration, 








| the 


hey will inquire no further, and ask || 


| more safe? Whatis there which would have jus- || 


_ to see what is the truth in relation to it. 
| portance will justify some repetition. The Pres- 


You would have needed ten times that amount || 





Government;’’ and he was probably sincere in }, 
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Mr. Pompexter moved to lay them u 
table, and it was so ordered, cdahinet oe 
vote, so faras Icandiscover. (Journal, page 163 ) 
The mover had it in his power to call for their 
consideration at any time, yet he did not do it 
When, and how, then, did the Senate express 
any opinion in regard to them? How was its 
guilty ar to defeat the national defense 
roved by the treatment of them? How was the 
nate to learn the object with which they were 
offered? Besides, these resolutions were not 
offered until the 16th day of February—within 
fifteen days of the end of the session—and were 
not to be answered until the commencement of the 
present session of Congress. By the argument 
we were now to have information to guide, upon 
a bill, to be passed nine months ago. Yet such 
is a part of the evidence of our criminality, which 
nator spreads before the American people 
unexplained and unaccompanied by the resolu. 

tions. 

The next oc of evidence against the Senate 
is the loss of the item of $500,000. The history 
of this item has been fully stated by other mem- 
bers. It was moved in committee to add that 











| sum to the appropriations, not by the Senator 
| from Missouri, but by the Senator from Dela- 
| ware, [Mr. Ciayron. 
| 18th of February. 

_ by the chairman of 


it was withdrawn by the Senator from Mi i 
fully, firmly, fearlessly, and, whehever justice || S ation 


It was reported on the 
( age 172.) On suggestion 
the Committee on Finance, 


himself. There was no debate and no vote upon 


| it. Is it not, then, somewhat extraordinary that 


this should be proclaimed as a rejection of the 


' patriotic purposes of the Senator from Missouri, 


and of the evil intentions of the Senate? I leave 
others to draw their own inferences about such 
an allegation. 

But these matters are unimportant, compared 
with the loss of the fortification bill. Such a bill 
is at all times of magnitude to the public interests, 
and it is deeply to be deplored if it should be lost 
(if such a result may be considered possible) 
from party servility on the one hand, or party 
hostility on the other. Let us examine the facts 
Its im- 


ident has charged this body, before their constit- 
uents and the world, with the loss of the bill; 
the charge has been repeated by a Senator in his 
place, and we are exhibited as unwilling to defend 
the country. Let the whole truth be told, and 


_let the nation understand how their agents have 
| acted, and do justice to their conduct. 


I need 
not quote the message at the opening of the last 
session. (Journal, page 13.) tt details our diffi- 
culties with France, recommends reprisals as a 
measure of peace, against which France had no 


| right to complain, and closes by submitting ‘to 
| Congress to decide whether, after what has taken 


| place, it will still await the further action of the 
learn therefrom that we had resources for war in- || fy 


rench Chambers, or now adopt such provisional 


| measures as it may deem necessary, and best 
be expected about the means for necessary prep- || 


adapted to protect the rights and maintain the 
honor of the country. Whatever that decision 
may be, it will be faithfully enforced by the Ex- 
ecutive, as far as he is authorized so to do.”’ 

This message contains the opinions, recom- 
mendations, and action of the Executive; and it 
is to be remarked— 

1. That it contains no recommendation of any 
appropriation for fortifications or arming. The 
documents accompanying it contain the ordinary 
and common appropriations for ordinary years, 
and nothing more. 

2. It was not understood by the friends or op- 
ponents of the Administration as recommending 
appropriations for a state other than of peace. No 
Senator or Representative in his place suggested 
that such a construction was to be put upon It 


|The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hvs- 


BARD] is entitled to the credit of the discovery, 
but it comes rather late. He did not make that 
discovery, so far as I know, during the last ses- 
sion. His own actions, as will appear presently, 
show a different opinion at that day. 

3. The measure which it did recommend was 
reprisals, as a measure solely of peace. And these 
he recommends to be placed at his diseretion, by 
the passage of a law “ authorizing reprisals upo" 
French property, in case provision shall not be 
mage for the paymert of the debt at the approach- 
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ing session of the French Chambers.’’ (Page 
17.) Ifalawin this form had been passed, it is 
apparent that the power of peace an war would 
have been in the hands of the Executive. How 
he would have used it may be learned by his ‘‘well- 
gettied principle of the international code.”? He 
would lens used his power, and we should have 
been at war. What would have availed the dic- 
twn of books? If French property had been 
forcibly seized to pay the debt or avenge our 
wrongs, it would have been repelled. War would 
have instantly raged. It would have been so, not 
only with France, but with every modern nation 
capable of resisting the assaults of an enemy. 
The seizure of the property of the citizens of 
France, because the Government would not pay 
its debt, neither would nor could have been re- 
garded as a measure of peace. But pretending so 
to consider it, the President would have used it, 
and thus Congress would have transferred to him 
the power of making war. 

The recommendation, then, was of a legisla- 
tive measure, wjth a view to peace. Although it 
might, in the hands of the Executive, have pro- 
duced war, yet he urged it as a peace measure, 
and did not accompany it with proposals or esti- 
mates for increased appropriations. 

Such as it was, it met the prompt attention of 
the Senate. And on the 15th January (page 94) 
the Senate, by a vote perfectly unanimous, forty- 
five members voting, 

** Resolved, That itis inexpedient at present to adopt any 
legislative measure in regard to the state of affairs between 
the United States and France.’’ 

Thus, by the action of the Senate, all legislative 
action on the subject was, for the time, closed. 
And did any one then think that there was a 
call for war appropriations? Not one said it, 
and if they thought it, they failed in their duty in 
not calling for them. As a measure of peace, no 
such appropriations could be required. If no 
legislative measure was expedient, they could 
not have been necessary. 

Subsequent to this time, but before the three 


millions were proposed, the Committee on For- 


eign Relations of the House, which had moved 
very slowly, did report, and the same decision, 
as to legislative action, was made there, as I shall 
show by reference to the Journal of that body. 

Thus was thé whole question of legislative 
action, on the recommendation of the Executive, 
put at rest by the concurrent and unanimous ac- 
tion of both Houses of Congress. Who could 
have dreamed that, after this, a ‘* provisional 
appropriation of three millions, to be put at the 
discretion of the Executive, would have been 
proposed? But so it was. The President had 
been thwarted by a unanimous vote of Congress 
in getting possession of a discretionary power, 
which would have enabled him to create war if 
he chose; but discretion denied in one form may 
be sought and obtained in another. The power 
to use three millions of money, when he should 
think it necessary, would have answered an 
equally efficient purpose, and might have led to 
the gratification of the same wishes and designs. 
The history of the fortification bill will illustrate 
this smal This history I understand very 
eetery from the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

I proposed to examine that history with some 
care, and shall be obliged to refer to persons b 
name, but I beg to be understood as doing it with 
no personal feeling or object in relation to them. 
They will be alluded to only because their names 
appear upon the public journals, and their action 
had influence upon the fate of the bill. 

_ The first fact to which our attention is called 
is the amount of the estimates for fortifications, 
sent at the commencement of the session. In the 
message and these estimates are found the pub- 
lic, official views of the Executive and the De- 
pormnant of War. (See 4 Executive Documents 

0. 5, page 39.) These estimates amount to four 
hundred and thirty-nine thousand dollars only. 
This was all that the Executive considered neces- 
sary, in the state of the country; and it is remark- 
able that it is very little more than one halt’ the 
appropriations for many preceding years—not one 
half of those of the preceding year. During Mr. 
Adams’s administration, the appropriations had 
been, in round numbers, these: 1826, $814,000; 
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| 1827, $505,000; 1828, $717,000; 1829, $1,013,000; 
jan average, during the four years, of about |! 
$762,000. During the preceding years of Gen- | 


eral Jackson’s administration they had been, for 
1830, $886,000; 1831, $716,000; 1832, 
1833, $831,000; and in 1834, $890,000, being an 
average of $795,000. Yet in the year 1835, when 
we are told war was approaching, the amount 
called for was only $439,000. Did the Executive 
anticipate war? Did he feel any peculiar neces- 
sity for hastening on the defenses of the country? 
Then he did not do his duty in recommending 
sufficient appropriations; or was it that a provis- 
ional, contingent grant, depending on Executive 


The estimates were received on the 4th of De- 
cember, (Journal,35,) and on the 9th (Journal,51) 


which the present Speaker of the House, a warm 
and confidential friend of the Executive, was the 
chairman. No report was made until the 2d of 


the reference, when the bill was reported, con- 


mittee that the estimates were large enough. In 
the mean time, on the 27th of December, (Jour- 


Executive respecting our affairs with France, and 
communicating documents in relation to them. 
| Of this message ten thousand copies were ordered 
to be printed for distribution. 
bill several days after the message proves that, in 
the opinion of the friends of the Executive, at 
least of the committee, no change was made in 
our relations by that message—nothing calling for 
increased or contingent appropriations. This bill, 
thus reported on the 2d January, one month after 


the amount in the preceding year, and but little 


| ceding years, was ‘in accordance with the views 
of the Executive.’? No public document, no 
| known motive, explains the smallness of the sum, 
unless it be found in the subsequent history of 
the ** contingent appropriation,’’ and the desire 
| to place the money at Executive discretion. 

bn the 14th of January, the bill was consid- 
ered in Committee of the Whole House, and, on 
| the 15th of January, in the House itself. The 
amendments there offered to it were numerous. 


for Castle Island, &c., in Boston 
| $8,000 to $75,000. 


to 87. (Journal, 224-5.) 
add $50,000 for Fort McHenry. 
| by 129 to 66. 


wall at Pensacola, there was a motion to insert 
$40,000. The Delegate from Florida, whose in- 


of his constituents is so well known, had, as early 


| the House, by resolution, to this object. 
| 64, 230.) The Legislature of Florida had urged 
| it; and so also had the citizens and corporation of 
St. Augustine. 
to the ‘* defense and security’’ of that country; 


by the plunder and burning of a city, and the 
massacre of its inhabitants. Yet this appropria- 


(Journal, 227.) 


nally failed, Mr. Parker moved to strike out 
$30,000 for Throg’s Neck. The motion was 
rejected—113 to 86. (Journal, 246.) And onthe 
2ist January (Journal, 251) the bill passed pre- 
| cisely as it had been estimated for by the Execu- 
tive, and reported by the coinmittee. 

Now, Mr. President, by whom was the amount 





friends. By whom was the increase refused? B 

the Executive and his friends. Who urged addi- 
tional appropriations for ‘‘ the defense and secu- 
rity’’ of the country? The opponents of the 
Rlentetaneasibn : the political friends of that ma- 





the appropriations. Look at the recorded yeas 
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653,000; | 


discretion, was already anticipated and devised ? | 


| referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, of | 


January, (Journal, 134,) twenty-three days after | 
| taining the precise items and precise amount of | 
the estimates, thus adding the opinion of the com- | 


nal, 137,) a message had been received from the | 


The report of the || 


Congress was in session, and for not one half of | 


more than one half of the average of the ten pre- | 


Mr. Everett moved to increase the appropriation | 

fesbur from || 
It was resisted by the friends || 
of the Executive, and rejected by a vote of 120 | 


An amendment was moved by Mr. McKim to || 
It was rejected | 


For the repairs of Fort Marion and the sea- || 


telligent and earnest attention to all the interests | 


'as the 10th of December, called the attention of || 
(Pages || 


(Journal,95.) It was important || 
and if the reports from that region be true, its | 


value ~~ at this moment, perhaps, be evidenced || 
u 


tion was also rejected, by a vote of 115 to 67. || 


These efforts to add to the bill having thus sig- | 


of that bill fixed? By the Executive and his | 


jority of the Senate who are charged with defeating 


ee 
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SENATE. 
and nays upon these questions; read the reports 
of the debates; you will find an almost exact 
division of parties in respect to the questions. 
The names of Mr. Campretene, chairman of 
Foreign Relations; Mr. Pork, chairman of Ways 
and Means; Mr. Surmertanp, Mr. VANDERPOEL, 
and all that class of politicians; all, except one, 
of the members from my own state; and on all 
| occasions, I believe, Mr. Henry Husparp, then 
a member of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and at present a member of the Senate from New 
Hampshire, whose argument to prove our culpa- 
bility we have heari. 
l ask, was there danger on the 2ist January? 
Why were not the specific appropriations for 
|| defense increased ? hy resisted by the whole 
force of party? Was the Executive blind to the 
danger? ee his friends? If $439,000 were 
then enough for specific appropriation, where 
could be the necessity for a discretionary three 
millions? The course of the Senate, subsequently 
approved by the House, was known. Discre- 
tionary reprisals had been refused. Legislative 
action had been declared unnecessary. Shall 
those who thus acted now turn round and charge 
us with neglect? 

The bill came to the Senate on the 21st January; 
on the 23d it was twice read and referred. (Jour- 
nal, 117.) On the 16th February, ‘Journal, 168,) 
one day shorter period than it had been in the 
|| hands of the House committee, it was reported, 
and the committee had agreed to the whole bill 
as it came from the House; and all the items of 
it were concurred in by the Senate, without 
question. But the committee had done more; 
| they had increased the sum for Castle Island to 
$75,000, and added $100,000 for various objects 
of defense in Maryland. 

On the 23d February (Journal, 185) it was called 
|| up, out of its order, on motion of the chairman, 
Mr. Webster, with a view to expedite its passage. 
| The items from the House and the additions by 

the committee were agreed to; and, upon motion, 
three items were added, $80,000 for Fort Dela- 
ware, $75,000 for repairs and armament of Fort 
Mitilin, below Philadelphia, and $100,000 for the 
|| armament of the fortifications. The two first of 
| these items were for objects of great interest to 
|the country. Fort Delaware was in ruins, Fort 
| Mifflin inefficient—the approach to Philadelphia 
'|almost unobstructed. Yet they were neglected 
by the House. The other item of $100,000 for 
armament of fortifications, deserves attention. 
For many years that amount for that object had 
been uniformly put in the bill for the support of 
the Army. On the 27th January preceding, the 
usual army bill had passed, containing it; and 
thus, by this amendment of the Senate, $200,000, 
instead of $100,000, were to be appropriated for 
this essential object. Is there, in all this, any 
evidence that the Senate were unwilling to provide 
|| for the national defense? It was far in advance 
of the House. They had sent to us $439,000; we 
added $421,000, for objects as important, for the 
security and defense of the country, as any which 
were contained in the bill. 

On the 24th February it was received by the 
|| House, and referred to the committee on the next 
day. (Journal, 442,451.) There were but five items 
to be examined. The committee did not take 
much time for that purpose. It was reported on 
the 27th, agreeing to some and disagreeing to 
other of the amendments. (Page 464.) Ifanxious 
| for the defense of the country, it might then have 
been promptly considered. It was in the hands 
|| of the friends of the Administration, and they 
| had a large and not unmanageable majority. Yet 
it was left until the 3d March, the last day of the 
session, when the amendments of the Senate were 
agreed to, except the one which related to Fort 
| Delaware. Upon this fhe Senate afterwards in- 
| sisted, and the House receded. (Journal, 506,509. ) 
There was then no longer any difference between 
| the two Houses on any of the items of the bill. 
Each had added what its sense of duty called for; 
and the amount appropriated by it was $860 more 
| than the average appropriation during the last ten 
years. The Senate had shown no reluctance to 
|make the most ample appropriations, provided 
' they were specific. They had rejected nothing 
offered by the House. They had indacéd the 
\| House to take an amount almost double that pro- 
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rosed by the Executive and his friends. The 


louses 
only the forms of final mares. 

Why, then, diditnot pass? 
what contrivance, what accident defeated it? 


In answering this inquiry, I shall refer to the | 


Journals of the two Houses, and the regular and 


ordinary report of the proceedings of the last | 


night of the session, as it appeared in the National 
Intelligencer of the 7th March. 

When the House objected to one of the amend- 
ments, from which they afterwards receded, they 
sent the bill back to the Senate with a new section 
added to it, in the following words: 


And heit further enacted, That the sum of $3,000,000 be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in 
the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, 
in whole or in part, under the direction of the President of 
the United States, for the military and naval service, in 
cluding fortifications and ordnance, and increase of the 
Navy: Provided, such expenditure shall be rendered neces- 
sary for the defense of the country prior to the next meeting 
of Congress.”’ 


This amendment had been made by a vote of 


109 to 77, (Journal, 509,) and it came to us about || 


eight o’clock of the last night, within three or four 
hours of the adjournment. We had then been in 
session three months; had discussed our relations 
with I’rance; contemplated our position and our 
duties; had received the views of the Executive, 
and lis estimates for the defense of the country, 
and not a suggestion had been made, no member 


sad agreed onevery item; the bill required | 


' 


i 
| 





| 
| 
} 


of either House, no executive officer, had pro- | 


posed such an appropriation. 


It broke upon us, | 


in the last night, most suddenly and unexpect- | 


ediy. lt created surprise, | believe, in every part 
of the Senate Chamber, unless, indeed, some few 
may have been apprised of its approach. Ido 
not deny that! wasastonished and indignant, and, 


ameng others, gave utterance to my feelings. | 


That a measure of such adescription should have 
been reserved for such a moment, had too much 
the aspect of finesse and management. It was re- 
jected by the Senate, and sent back to the House 
after a debate of about an hour, certainly of not 
more than an hour and a half. 
its rejection appeared to me then, and appear to 
me now, most ample and satisfactory. 

it might have been objected to as irregular, un- 
usual, and unparliamentary. It was made as an 
amendment to the amendment of the Senate. As 
such, it must restrain, enlarge, or modify the 
matter to be amended. Itdid neither. It wasa 


The reasons for | 


distinct section, an independent and incoherent | 


subject. The House might with equal propriety 
have added a new bill, or all the bills of the ses- 
sion. 

But it was not resisted on this ground. There 
were other and higher considerations, vitally af- 
fecting the institutions of the country. It was 
opposed to the spirit and meaning of the Con- 
stitution, and the whole practice of the Govern- 
ment. The seventh item of the ninth section of 
the first article declares: 


*“No money ahall be drawn from the Treasury, but in | 


consequence of appropriations made by law.” 


The term appropriation implies that the object 
must be specified. Without it is, the intent of 
the makers of that instrument is violated. A 
mere declaration that the Executive may draw 
out $1,000,000, and apply it to such objects as he 
shall think necessary for the public interests, is 
no compliance with the constitutional provision. 
Its design was to guard sedulously the public 
treasure; to secure Its control to those who make 
the laws; to cut off Executive discretion as to the 
objects on which it should be expended. The 
present President has said (Message, December, 
1834) that ** the palpable object of this provision 
is to prevent the expenditure of the public money 
for any purpose whatsoever which shall not have 
been first approved by the Representatives of the 
people, and the States in Congress assembled. It 
vests the power of declaring for what purposes 
the public money shall be expended in the legis- 
lative department of the Government, to the ex- 
clusion of the executive and judicial,’’ &c., &c. 
He has also said, on another occasion, (Message, 
December, a) ‘no one can be more deeply 
impressed than | am with the soundness of the 
doctrine which restrains and limits, by specific 
provisions, Executive discretion, as far as it can 





| 


| 


hatcircumstance, || 


| Executive discretion. 


| three millions isa 


|| judgment of Congress. 





| expedient or necessary. 
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be done consistently with the preservation of its 
constitutional character.’’ That it is ‘‘ the duty 
of the Legislature to define, by clear and positive 
enactments, the nature and extent of the action 
which it belongs to the Executive to superin- 
tend,’’ &c. “That the true rule of action ‘* should 
make the President ever anxious to avoid the 
exercise of any discretionary authority, which 
can be regulated by Congress. The biases which 
may Operate upon him will not be so likely to 
extend to the Representatives of the people in 


| that body.”’ 


It is true, these opinions were expressed on a 
different subject; but I commend them to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hussarp] as 
equally applicable to the bill, whose character we 
are investigating. He seems to think it quite 
specific enough, and sufficiently restraining to 
But what are its terms? 
The three millions are to be expended, *‘ in whole 
or in part,’? as the Executive may see fit. On 
what objects? ‘* The military and naval services, 
including fortifications, ordnance, and increase 
of the Navy.’’ On what conditions? ‘If the 
expenditure be necessary for the defense of the 
country.’? Who is to judge of the necessity? 
The President. Can an appropriation be more 
indefirite—less specific? The amount short of 

Soaletely in his discretion. The 
** necessity’’ rests on his judgment, not on the 
The selection of objects 
is in his choice. He might expend the whole in 
raising an army. He might increase the Navy 
by men and ships, at his pleasure. He might 
devote the whole to one object, or divide it among 
several. It clothed him with unlimited discre- 
tion on all points save one—the amount of three 
millions. Such a bill is new in the practice of 
the Government—unknown at former periods and 
under former Executives. We have before passed 


| through times of trial, and been engaged in actual 


war; yet such investment of power was not found 
It was reserved for the 
disciples of Mr. Jefferson, who claim to be the 
especial advocates of his principles—the Demo- 
crats, par excellence, the only men who have 
passed pure and unhurt through the corruptions 
of the times of Madison, Monroe, and Adams, 
to devise and support this bill. I commend to 
their notice the language and gpinions of Mr. 
Jefferson: 

“ In our care, too, of the public contributions, intrusted 
to our direction, it would be prudent to multiply barriers 
against their dissipation by appropriating specific sums to 
every specific purpose susceptible of definition; by disal- 
lowing all applications of money varying from the appropri- 
ation in object or transcending it in amount; by reducing 
the undefined field of contingencies, and thereby circum- 
scribing discretionary powers over money, and by bringing 
back to a single Department all accountabilities for money 
where the examinations may be prompt, efficacious, and 
uniform.”—Mr. Jefferson’s Message, December 8, 1801. 

This doctrine of Mr. Jefferson is among the 
earliest of my political recollections; and being 
just and true in itself it has been invariably ap- 
proved in theory and practice from his day to 
ours. It was sound when he uttered it—it is sound 
still with all except those who have unhesitating 
confidence in the present Chief Magistrate. He 
will not, in their opinion, abuse this or any other 
trust confided to him. He requires no guards, 
no checks, no controlling regulations. He will 
not err in the judgment which he forms on any 
point. The biases which he assures us may op- 
erate upon the Executive are not to be regarded 
as extending to him. He is the exception to the 
salutary principle which directs a jealous watch- 
fulness towards those who are invested with 

ower and authority. Mr. Jefferson must have 

een wrong when he said, ‘* We have not found 
angels in the form of men to govern us.” 

r. President, that section of the bill, as it came 
to us from the House, violated the spirit and pur- 
pose of the Constitution, in reference to the dispo- 
sition of the public treasure. It disregarded the 
principle which requires specific sums to be de- 
voted to specified objects. It spurned the doc- 
trine with whose soundness the President is so 
‘** deeply impressed,’’ that Executive discretion 
should be restrained and limited by specific pro- 
visions. It omitted ‘ the duty of the Tague 
to define, by clear and positive enactments, the 
nature and extent of the action which it belongs 
to the Executive to superintend.”’ It presumed 





—————— 


Senate. 


operate on him in relg- 
tion to the controversy with France, which would 
extend to the representatives of the people in Con 
gress.”’ It invested the Executive with the ds. 
cretion which belongs to Congress, and to Con. 
gress only. It gave him the authority to aise 
armies and provide a navy.’’ It surrendered the 
power of war into his hands. With such an ap. 
propriation he might have put the question of 
war beyond the reach of the representatives of 
the people; and, judging from the temper manj- 
fested by him—his recommendation of reprisals 
—the language of his advocates—I believed then 
and still believe that, if it passed, we should haye 
war. Even now we should be in war—a war in 
which human life would be poured out without 
stint, and the smoke of human blood ascend from 
the land and the water—a war to which no limits 
in time or in results could be set by human fore- 
sight—a war upon which, in the present state of 
Europe, other nations would not have looked with 
an indifferent neutrality, but, in all probability, 


| convulsing the whole of Christendom. If war, 


and such a war be necessary, (and itmay become 


| so, and I may yet be its advocate and supporter, ) 


I implore that it may not be commenced by discre- 
tionary powers vested unnecessarily in one man, 
but be the result of the calm and constitutional 
decision of the representatives of the people, who 
are to bear its trials and face its perils, 

In Rome, sir, they did sometimes create a dic- 
tator, whose duty it was to look to it, ne quid 
detrimenti respublica capiat; but they did it by no 
violation of their constitution and the principles 
of their Government, but when the enemy was 


| at the gates of the Capitol, and despair found no 


other remedy. 

Was there any necessity at that time of be- 
stowing the slightest discretionary power upon 
the President? In what did the necessity con- 
sist? We were notin war. We were not threat- 
ened with war, unless upon our own action. 
France had made no novement to assail us. She 


| had no cause of complaint which could justify 


her in commencing hostilities. She owed us no 
debt. She insisted upon no violation of treaty 
upon our part. There was not a man in Con- 
gress—in the nation—in the world that believed 
that she would first assail us, unless we did some- 
thing which should induce her. This, whatever 
it might be, it was proper that Congress, not the 
Executive, should decide. And, as Congress 
was about to adjourn, nothing would or could 
constitutionally be done to occasion the com- 
mencement of hostilities. The pretenses that 
we might have war, and that France might assai 
us before we met again, were utterly fallacious. 
The Executtve might have so acted as to create 
speedy difficulties, but I had no desire to offer 
him inducements so to act. We had claims on 
France—she owed us money; we had a treaty 
which her honor and justice required her to keep. 
But the time and made of enforcing the payment 
of that debt, and coercing the fulfillment of that 
treaty, was in our power; and the Constitution 
required, when force was to be applied, Congress 
should sit in judgment and decide it. There was 
no exigency which could demand that we should 
forget the ordinary guards which our Govern- 
ment provides. And even if our situation had 
been extreme, if the danger had impended, was 
there not time enough for Congress, during that 
session, to have defined the objects of expendi- 
ture, and specified the sums? tf danger should 
have arisen subsequent to our adjournment, had 
not the Executive power to call together and con- 
sult those whom the Constitution designates as 
the counselors and guardians of the people’s 
rights on such an occasion? I could not see or 
feel the necessity for vesting in the President a 
discretion in which his mode of dealing with 
constitutional questions had not given to me 
much confidence. I regarded that section as a 
dangerous encroachment upon the Constitution, 
and the more dangerous because urged on under 
——- of national defense and safety. It is 
y such encroachments that that instrument 1s 
to be beaten down and destroyed. I could not 
see its safest provisions hazarded unnecessarily. 
There is enough, day by day, and hour by hour, 
even in this Hall, and much more out of it, to 


warn us that our only safety lies in guarding 1; 
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and that in it, and it alone, live the permanency 
of the Union and the hopes of freedom. ; 

In addition to all these considerations, it was | 
an appropriation not called for by the Executive— 
a voluntar bestowal of discretionary power un- | 
asked by him. It was resisted, at the moment, || 





— at 


National De fense—Mr. Southard. — 





iT 
BRELENG gave notice was not that which is con- | 
tained in the section which we rejected. It was, | 
in substance, that ‘*he should move an amend- | 
ment to the fortification bill when it returned | 


from the Senate, of $1,000,000 for the Army, and \| 


| 


$2,000,000 for the Navy, in case it should be |! 


| 
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SENATE. 


| necessary. The House had just before unani- 


mously relieved the committee from all further 
consideration of the only recommendations made 
by the Executive; thus declaring those recom- 
mendations improper, or, at least, the measures 
proposed unnecessary; and now the resolution 


by the Senator from Tennessee, on this ground: || necessary before the next meeting of Congress. || for contingent preparations is laid on the table by 
I 


the President thought it necessary, it was his | 
high constitutional duty so to declare officially. 
«He shall, from time to time, give to Congress | 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- || 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient.” (Art. 2, | 
sec. 3.) hen and where did he recommend this 
measure? In what communication is it to be | 
found? Not in the message at the opening of the | 
session; not in that of the 30th December. Was || 
it, as the Senator from New Hampshire seems 
to suppose, in that of the 27th February? (Jour- | 
nal, 194.) That message communicates the cor- | 
respondence on the subject up to that date, with 
the information that Mr. Livingston had been in- || 
structed to quit France if an appropriation should | 
not be made by the Chambers; and then adds: | 
«“ The subject being new, in all its present aspects, before | 
Congress, whose right it is to decide what measures are to 
be pursued on that event, I deem it unnecessary to make 
further recommendation, being confident that, on their 
part, everything will be done to maintain the rights and | 
honor of the country which the occasion requires.” 








He expressly avoids further recommendations. | 
He relies on those which he had before made. | 
He does not ask us to place a part of the Treas- || 
ury at his disposal. He does not tell us that it || 
is necessary for us to arm. He gives no indica- || 
tion of a wish for such an appropriation. It is || 
true he has since told us that this section of the || 
bill was ‘in conformity with the wishes of the || 
Executive;’’ but when and where and to whom | 
were those wishes made known? If communi- | 
cated at all, it must have been by private confi- 
dence to favorite members. It must have been || 
with the understanding that it should operate | 
upon their votes, and not be publicly and officially | 
promulgated. I do not accuse him of such a 
course. It would be a base shrinking from the 
responsibility of his high station, holding, on a | 
great national question, in which the peace of | 
his country was involved, a language official and | 
unofficial; a language public, and a language con- 
fidential. Ido not credit the assertion that he 
deals with members of Congress in this mode. 
And yet, sir, if he did wish that appropriation | 
to pass in that form, and his wish was known, it |! 
must have been by secret confidential communi- 
cations to members, for it is to be found in no 
public document, no official declaration of the 
Chief Magistrate. 





‘| found for this appropriation in the vote of the | 


| Committee on Foreign Relations up to the 27th | 


| of the United States further to negotiate in relation to the 


indemnity from the Government of France, stipulated by 


| and its execution insisted on.”’ 


\| other amendments offered by Mr. Apams were 


This, he understood, would be all that would be || 
required by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment.’’ Now, it is obvious to remark on this 
report: 1. That the bill was not then in the || 
Senate. It had been returned to the House, | 
referred to and reported on by the committee. | 
Journal, 451, 464, 506.) 2. That his notice 

iffers widely in substance from the proposition || 
subsequently made. 3. That he understood that || 
the Executive would require no more. How did |; 
he understand it? He ought to have given to || 
other members the light which he had on the ] 
subject. Is it to be understood that, as chair- | 
man, or in any other than a public official capa- || 
city, he receives directions fee the Executive 
what amount of public money he is to put at his || 
disposal? If he do, he may as welladopt Antony’s || 
profession of faith: . 

‘¢T shall remember, 
, When Cesar says do this, it is performed.” 


As little benefit by way of justification can be || 


| 
} 





House respecting the treaty. The messages of 
the 7th and 30th December had been before the 





February, when a report was made, accompanied || 
by three resolutions, (Journal, 466.) On the 2d || 
of March the House considered them in conjunc- || 
tion with three resolutions offered by Mr. Apams || 
as amendments thereto. (Journal, 496.) 

The first resolution of the committee was: 

* That it would be incompatible with the rights and honor 
treaty entered into by France on the 4th of July, 1831, and 


that this House will insist upon its execution as ratified by 
both Governments.”’ 


The amendment was— 
*‘ That the rights of the citizens of the United States to 


the treaty concluded at Paris on the 4th of July, 1831, ought, 
in no event, to be sacrificed, abandoned, or impaired, by 


| She has delaye 


the assent of the friends of the Executive. Sir, 
I ask again, did they expect war? No, sir; they 
knew better. The appropriation was not called 
for by anticipation im attack from France. If 
it was, the friends of the Executive—the House 
of Representatives—were greatly wanting in their 
duty to the country. 

Look at the only resolution which they did 
pass. It declares ‘that the treaty should be 
maintained,’’ and ‘* its execution insisted on.”’ 
And who in this country has ever held a different 
language ? But how insisted on? By immediate 
war? Was that the meaning of the House? 
Was ita war measure? Then, more guilty le- 
gislation cannot be imagined. Go to war, with 
peace appropriations, without one preparatory 
measure by Congress? The House meant no 
such thing. To suppose that they did, would be 
an impeachment of something more than their 
intelligence. They left the question of further 
negotiation entirely open by the rejection of the 
resolution which declared it incompatible with 


| our rights and honor, and they adopted one which 
| merely declared that the treaty ought to be main- 
| tained. And had France then, or has she yet, 


declared that she did not consider it binding on 
her, and that she would not maintain it? On the 
contrary, she has always admitted its validity, 
and acknowledged that the debt was due to us. 

d, and delayed improperly, upon 
insufficient reasons, to comply with her obliga- 
tions under it, but the resolution of the House 
asserted no fact which France has controverted. 
I do not intend to inquire, on this occasion, into 
the sufficiency of the reasons urged by her. It 
is enough, for the present, to say that the act of 
the House did not render war necessary; that it 
was not anticipated speedily, if at all, to arise; 
and that those who favored this contingent ap- 





any consent or acquiescence of the Government of the || 


United States ;”’ 


—and was subsequently, after debate, modified 
by Mr. Apams, and was in these words: 


*‘ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the treaty 
with France of the 4th of July, 1831, should be maintained, 


After various efforts at amendment and change, 
it passed unanimously. (Journal, 500.) The 


then withdrawn by him. The second resolution | 





So far as the Senate is concerned, his wish was | 
not known. We were not only ignorant that 
such was his wish, but had no knowledge that 
the proposition would be made. The Senator 
from New Hampshire tells us that we were noti- 
fied, and that Mr. Camprevene had stated in the 
House, upon the vote respecting the French 
treaty, that he should move such an appropria- 
tion. I beg the Senator to reflect upon such an 
argument to sustain such a proposition. A 
member of the House states, in bis place, in 
debate, that he will move a particular appropria- 
uon at some future time, and this is to be regarded 
as sufficient official information that the Senate | 
will be called upon to make that appropriation! ! 
And we must be prepared to pass upon it, with- 
out estimate, without document of any kind to 
examine and guide us. We have fallen on strange 
umes, sir, and new notions multiply in relation | 
to official duties and legislative obligations. But | 
let us look at this warning given by the chairman 
of Foreign Relations, who is to be our oracle in 
these high matters. When was it made? On the 
28th February. Where? In debate in the House. 





of the 2d March, issued at a moment when it is 
not probable that half a dozen of even the most 
devoted students of that print were able to read 
its report of the proceedings of Congress. And 
yet this report, at such a time, and under such 
circumstances, is offered as evidence that the 
Senate ought to.have known and been prepared 
for this most extraordinary proposition. Bat it 
is still more unfortunate for the reason of the 


of the committee was insthese words: 


“¢ Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be 
discharged from the further consideration of so much of the 
President’s message as relates to commercial restrictions 
or to reprisals on the commerce of France,”’ 
and passed unanimously; thus concurring with | 
the unanimous vote of the Senate in regard to the 
recommendation of the Executive. The remain- 


propriation can find in this resolution no apology 
for it. The chairman of the committee, the per- 
son who moved this section, is reported to have 
said in debate, as late as the 28th of February: 
“If we are to have peace, the less said, the better. If 
war, the next Congress would have enough to say on that 
great question. The question of war, if decided at all, 
was, in his opinion, to be decided by another Congress.” 
And, out of the House, all parties concurred 
in the hope and belief that it would be avoided. 
It was but four or five days previous that the 
official papers which is regarded, even by our 
foreign Ministers, as expressing opinions worthy 
of all confidence, contained the following edi- 
torial remarks, (Globe, of 24th of February:) 
‘From the extracts given in this day’s — from the 
foreign journals, and especially the remarks of the French 
Minister on the introduction of the law to provide for the 
treaty, it will be seen that there is now the fairest prospect 
of speedy and happy adjustment of our difficulties with 








ing resolution was in these words: 

** Resolved, That contingent preparations ought to be 
made to meet any emergency growing out of our relations 
with France ;”? 
and this resolution was, on the motion of Mr. 
CamBRELENG, ordered to lie upon the table. 
(Journal, 501.) It was the 2d day of March; 
the order to lie on the table was, under the cir- 
cumstances, equal to rejection or withdrawal, 
for there coud be no hope of = calling it 
up, discussing, and deciding it. Here, then, on 
the very day before this extraordinary section 
was introduced into the bill, while a resolution, 
which declared contingent preparations to be 
proper, was before the House, the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, on his own 


sense of the Housé upon it. Could it have been 
anticipated, after that, that Congress would be 
called upon to place three millions of money in 
the hands of the Executive, without specification 
of objects? Did the committee expect war? Did 
they think France would assail us? Did they 
believe legislation necessary? Why, then, was 
not the sense of the House taken upon the ques- 
tion? The Senate had long before unanimously 


When was it published? I find it in the Globe z disposed of it, and declined taking the 


Senator, that the proposition of which Mr. Cam- 


France, &e. 

‘* Mr. Livingston will not, it appears, apply for his pass- 
ports, but will await the action of the Chambers in relation 
to the law proposed by the Ministry.’’ 

It then gives an extract of a letter of congratula- 
tion on the prospects which the late news hag 
opened on the country, which, in conclusion says: 

‘The Opposition seem confounded this morning, and 
even the most desperate in theireranks say the President 
has had the good fortune to take the right course in this 
matter. Chance has had no hand in it, my friend, it is par- 
cel of his great, fair, and clear course.” “ We believe ail 
the difficuities in the matter have grown out of the intrigues 
of some one on our own side of the Atlantic,”’ &c. 

The extract administers the usual dose of flat- 
tery which parasites are ever ready to bestow on 
the hand that distributes honors and profits, but 
it conveyed the strong impression which then pre- 
vailed. And war was not expected here nor else- 
where, at least not so expected as to justify iarge 
discretionary Se To have gone to 
war then would have been most absurd; nothing 
could, indeed, have been more absurd than the 
position which we should have occupied. It was 
justly remarked about that time, ‘* To go to war 
now would be like two boys standing before each 
other with clenched fists, and each daring the 


declared that no legislative action was at this time |! other to strike. If we did go to war with France 
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on this subject, it would allend in an expenditure 
of millions upen millions of treasure, and oceans 
of blood, and we should then be asking each other 
who struck the first blow.’’ 

Mr. President, that section of the bill, thus in- 
troduced, was neither necessary nor expedient, 
to be justified by no facts, hostile to every correct 
principle of legislation; and the majority of the 
Senate, by a vote of 29 to morgen it. (Journal, 
232.) The names are recorded; and, while the 
minority doubtiess acted upon a proper sense of 
their duty, the majority will not, I feel assured, 
have cause to condemn themselves. For myself, 
1 concurred most heartily on the disagreement to 


the section, and cheerfully put myself upon the || 


principles involved, and leave my act to the award 
of the future. 
But, Mr. President, I ask attention while I pro- 


ceed still further with the history of the bill. It | 





' 


returned to the House, as is, I believe, agreed on | 
all hands, before ten o’elock. Mr. Guotson then 


moved that the House recede from their amend- 
ment, and urged it strongly upon them. (Journal, 
516.) It was opposed, sir, and the reported lan- 
guage is worthy of observation. Mr. Campre- 
LENG, the chairman of the committee, and the 
person who moved the section, **hoped the House 
would not recede. If the Senate | 

take the responsibility of defeating the appropri- 
ation, it might remain with them; he would take 
no part of it.”’ 
Now this was long before twelve o’clock. It was 
upon the first disagreement. It was while there 


1ad chosen to | 


And Mr. Bynum sustained him. | 


| 


was a quorum, for the vote against receding was 


110 to 87. Why, at this early hour, with a full 
attendance of members, was the declaration made 
that ‘the responsibility of defeating the appropri- 
ation’’ was upon the Senate? Why did the mover 
refuse to take no part in it?) Was the appropri- 
ation necessary to the defense of the country, and 
was it not worth while to make an effort to save 
it? Was an enemy approaching our shores, and 
was it more desirable to cast the responsibility on 
the Senate than to defend the country. 

The House, on motion of Mr. CaMBRELENG, 
determined to insist upon the section, and so in- 


formed the Senate; but they asked no conference, || 


It was their amendment; they had voted to insist; 
and it was proper, if they desired to avoid diffi- 
culty, and secure its passage, to ask a conference 
respecting it. The Senate had previously done 


| 
| 
| 
j i 
| 
| 
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|met? Mr. Pox, the chairman of the Committee 
| of Ways and Means, urged that the motion to 
adhere was first in order, and to be first put; and, 
|in no very measured language towards the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Lytie sustained him, thus aiding the 
| movement of Mr. CamBRELENG to adhere, defeat 
| the whole bill, and try to throw the blame upon 
the Senate. 

The Speaker (then Mr. Bett) decided that the 
| question on recedirz must be first taken. It was 
put, and rejected »y 107 to 88. (Journal, 519.) 

Upon both e7¢ the motions to recede the votes 
|are recordez. It was an almost precise division 
‘of parties. Those who are called opponents of 
ihe Administration voted so as to save the bill, 
but lose the contingent section. Its friends voted 
to save the grant of money to the Exccutive, at 
the hazard of the whole bill. In this stage of 
these extraordinary proceedings, Mr. Hussparp 
(and he deserves thanks for breaking rank) moved 
fora conference. (Journal,519.) It was asked, 
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little importance. The conferees did agree, and 

those of the Senate reported. (Journal, 237 ) 

| In lieu of the section of three millions, they pro- 
posed: 

“ iti inti ; + 
tons of the United Sinton $300, 00." ee ee 
** Asan additional appropriation fi i wn 
ment of the ceinnatiler of the United Bestes anasie , 

When this report was made, the Senate were 
| prepared to approve it. The committee of which 
the Senator from New York was ne, had agreed 
to it, and it would have passed unanimous! 
| Sir, the whole Senate was ready to pass it. There 
‘was no fault in that respect on either side of this 
| body. The censure must rest elsewhere. 

The Senator from New Hampshire seems to 
find no difference between this proposition and 
the section, exceptin the amount. Has he looked 
atthem? The one is without specification, leavin 
| the whole expenditure, as to objects, to the Exec- 
_utive. The other defines the objects for which 








and promptly agreed to by the Senate, although || the money is appropriated. It complies with 


they had voted to adhere to their rejection of the 
section. (Journal, 237.) If they had desired to 
defeatthe bill, why did they waive their vote to 
adhere and agree to the conference? They might 
have refused it, and been perfectly justified by 
parliamentary rule and propriety. Even the de- 
sire to throw the responsibility on the Senate 


| could not have put them in the wrong. There is 


potent authority on this point in the Journals of 
this body. In January, 1826, the two Houses 
had before them a very important measure—a 
judiciary bill, having the same object as that 
| which has recently passed the Senate, to extend 
| the cireuit-court system to all the States. The 
bill from the House was considered, debated on 
_several days, amended, and sent back. The 
| House voted not to accept a part of the amend- 
ments, and returned it to the Senate. The Senate, 


the Judiciary Committee, adhered to their amend- 
ments. The House asked a conference. The 
message asking the conference was referred to 


| the Judiciary Committee, and the same chairman 


so, that very night, on an amendment of theirs | 


to the bill making appropriation for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of theGovernment. Thecon- 
ference was had, and the bill passed. (Journal, 
512-515.) But the House, upon this bill, did not 
choose to take this course. They chose rather 
to put it in jeopardy. The Senate adhered to 
their decision by a vote of 29 to 17, (Journal, 
235,) and the bill was speedily returned. This 
course of the Senate was perfectly parliamentary 
and correct, as is known to Senators, and as | 
shall presently have cause to explain. 


When the bill again came to the House, they | 


had another opportunity of asking a conference, | 
and saving their amendment and the whole bill, | 


if there could be a compromise made. 
did not seize the opportunity. 
prevailed. The mover of the section now moved 
to adhere to. it. 


They | 
Other counsels | 


This would have defeated the | 


bill irretrievably; no subsequent movement could | 


have saved it. Why, then, was the motion made? 


Was it resolved upon that the whole bill, with all | 


its appropriations, sNould be lost, because the 
Senate had not consented to put three millions at 
the disposal of the President?) There was yet 
time enough; it was not twelve o’clock,and there 
wasaquorum,. Yet, if this motion had prevailed, 
the bill would have been lost with time and quo- 
rum both. The course taken exhibited a fixed 
purpose that no appropriation should be made for 
any of the fortifications, unless this large sum 
was granted; and this most improper and uncon- 
stitutional demonstration of confidence was man- 
ifested towards the President. Was it deemed 
necessary, as an offset against the unanimous re- 
jection of his advice, and the refusal to give him 
the power of making reprisals? 

Mr. Mercer moved that the House recede. 
This would have ended the controversy, and 
saved the appropriations for fortifications amount- 


ing to $369,000. And how, sir, was his motion |! the offering should be withdrawn. 


j 


That re- 
port is worthy of the respectful consideration of 
all those who now condemn the Senate. It sus- 
| tains the position which I have advanced in de- 

fense of the course of the Senate on this occasion. 
-[t justifies the vote to adhere without the vote to 


| made a report refusing the conference. 


insist. It places the duty of calling for the confer- || ] t left 
|| Executive, and his friends would not have it. 


ence on the House which first insists. It refuses 
a conference after the House had asked it, because 
| it was not the intention of the Senate to recede, 
_and a conference was therefore unnecessary. The 
| Senate sustained the report by 24to 13; and among 
| the majority are found the names of Messrs. Van 
Buren, Benton, Berrien,Branch,Dickerson, Eaton, 
| Hayne, Rowan, Tazewell, White, and Wood- 
bury. The bill was lost by this decision. The 
report and vote may be found in volume’ sixteen 
of Senate Journal, pages 306-312. 
If this be correct parliamentary doctrine, and 
our opponents will not deny it, and if the Sen- 


ate had desired to defeat this bill, why did we | 


not refuse the conference? We did not. We 
were resolved to resist the three millions; but we 
sought, earnestly, the passage of the bill, and 
waived every rule of practice in such cases to 
accomplish it. Yet we are now charged with the 
| defeat of the bill. The conferees on the part of 
| the House were Messrs. CamBreLenG, Hupparp, 
'and Lewis; on the part of the Senate, Messrs. 
| Wessrer, Frevincuuysen,and Wricat. They 
| agreed—the conferees of the Senate unanimously, 
'and a majority of those of the House. It was 
| at the time understood that they also were unan- 
| imous, 


|| Jtseems to have been since denied that Mr. 


| 


1} 
1] 
i 


_Camprecene did agree to the report; and the 
Senator from New 
‘he did. Itis quite possible that he did not. He 
/ had desired to adhere to the amendment, which 
would have destroyed the bill. He had manifested 


to the two Houses. He had made a provision 
| which reposed all confidence and power in the 


on motion of Mr. Van Buren, then chairman of | 


ampshire will not say that | 





| 





our legislative duty. It is constitutional and 
roper. Mr. President, ought not this report to 
| an been satisfactory, and to have passed? It 
provided for the very objects which were most 
important in case of difficulty—our fortifications 
and Navy; for the only objects that could have 
required attention before it would have been the 
duty of the Executive to assemble Congress, and 
it provided most amply for them. Observe the 
amounts. There had been appropriated for arm- 
| ing the fortifications, in the Army bill, $100,000; 
in this bill, by a previous amendment of the 
Senate, $100,000 more; and by this conference 
$300,000; in all, $500,000, for arming them in 
one year. Was it notample? Could more have 
been used faithfully and economically? Nota 
dollar. 
Soastothe Navy. The bill for its support con- 
tained appropriations to the amount of more than 
$3,680,000, in which $974,000 were for repairs of 


j 


|| vessels in ordinary, and the repairs and wear and 
| tear of vessels in commission; add to this sum 


_ the $500,000 proposed by the conferees, and we 
have $1,474,000 for the repairs and equipment of 
vessels of war. Wasit not‘ample for that object, 


|| until Congress would meet, or be called together? 


| I am compelled to. believe that it was not the 
} amount which was insufficient. It was the re- 
| striction imposed. It was a specific appropria- 
| tion, It was not left to the discretion of the 
| They preferred losing the whole bill to denying 
| this expression of confidence in the Chief. Then 
| let them answer for the loss; but let not them and 
the President unjustifiably charge the Senate with 
a failure of duty. The Senate did its duty and 
its whole duty to the country, faithfully. Ex- 
'amine this bill as it stood after the conference. 
It came to us with $439,000, all that the Presi- 
dent and the Department asked. We added 
| $421,900, and by the conference we agreed to add 
$800,000—making in all $1,660,000, almost four 
times the estimates of the Executive, as much as 
| could with propriety be devoted to the object. It 
came with a small specific appropriation—was 
increased in the House by seven times the amount 
to be used at Executive discretion. The moment 
that three times the amount is agreed to by the 
| Senate, but the Executive discretion denied, itis 
refused, rejected, and the Senate assailed. 

I proceed. Why was this agreement of the 
conferees not received by the House, and the bill 
passed? The chairman of the managers did not 
report the agreement. The House did not agree 
to it. They had the papers, and the Senate were 
thus compelled to see the destruction of the bill, 
without the power to avoid it. They kept the 
papers, and we could take no vote upon it. But 
we did not rest in silence under this extraordi- 
nary, may I not say, without offense, this most 
unjustifiable procedure. If we had done nothing 
more, we should have been faultless in the matter. 
| But after waiting until general alarm was felt, lest 


i 


his anxiety to throw the blame on the Senate— |! it was the intention of the House to destroy the 
and he may have feared the defeat of his object, | bill, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEB- 
if the conferees agreed upon a reasonable report | ster] moved that we should send a message re- 


i minding the House of the subject. (J ournal!, 239.) 


It was new in practice. Such a message, so far 


President, and he may have been unwilling that | as I can learn, had never before been sent by one 
f House to the other, since the establishment of the 


But it is o 
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ment. Butthe parliamenta 
eal: I resolu! it well, for | examined it 
with that Senator. In Jefferson’s Manual, our 
ide on subjects of this kind, it is stated to be 
a proper message, (page 191.) ‘ When a bill is 
sent by one House to the other, and is neglected, 
they may send a message to remind them of it.’’ 
(3 Hals. 255 5 Gray, 154.) wi 
The message was sent. The entry is in these 
words: 


“Resolved, That a message be sent to the honorable the 
House of Representatives, respectfully to remind the House 
of the report of the committee of conference appointed on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the House to the amendment of the Senate to the bill re- 
specting the fortifications of the United States.” 


Thus, sir, the Senate, now charged with neglect 
of duty, with defeating the bill, with unwilling- 
ness to defend the country, departed from ordi- 
nary practice; adopted a new but parliamentary 

roceeding to urge the House to attend to the 

age of the bill. And thus, sir, the Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster,] who is so 
roundly and incautiously accused by the Senators 
from New Hampshire and Georgia, put in requi- 
sition his best exertions not only to do his own 
duty, but to press others to the discharge of theirs. 
The facts cannot have been well remembered b 
the Senators. The. accusation has not been well 
considered. I am glad to perceive that that Sen- 
ator is not at this moment in his seat; for it per- 
mits me to say, without indelicacy towards him, 
that in the debate upon the question, and in the 
whole course of our action upon the bill, as upon 
every other where the Constitution and the inter- 
ests of his country are involved, he brought into 
exercise the best powers of his well-disciplined 
intelligence and pure patriotism. 

Mr. President, such having been the conduct 
of the Senate, I repeat the inquiry, Why was 
that bill lost, upon every item of which, except 
one, the two Houses had agreed, and upon that 
one the managers of the conference between them 
had agreed? The answer will he found in the 

- history of that night’s proceedings in the House 
of Representatives—proceedings which I take no |) 
pleasure in examining. But, sir, I, and other 
members of the Senate, have been accused from 
high places, and it is our duty to make our de- 
fense, and to make it fully. The President and 
the Senator from Missouri have both pronounced | 
us guilty, and before hearing too. They must | 
have forgotten their bitter complaints against us, 
when we ventured, on a certain occasion, to ex- | 
press our opinion that the Executive had tran- 
scended his constitutional and legal rights. But | 
enough of that for the present. The topic of | 
expunging will come in due time. Let us look | 
at the reasons assigned for the Flouse not acting 
on the bill; and while we do it, let us not forget | 
the declaration made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, long before twelve 
o’clock, when the disagreement of the Senate 
was first announced—that they had taken the 
neeuae of defeating the bill. 

‘hese reasons are: 1. That it was past twelve 
o’clock when the managers of the conference re- 
turned to the House; and 2. There was nota 
quorum, 


It may possibly have been past twelve o’clock; | 
but neither my recollection, nor the facts as they 
have been stated by others, and are recorded on | 
the Journals, permit me to believe it. 

The Senator from New Hampshire, (Mr. Hus- | 
BARD,| who was one of the managers on the part | 
of the House, has stated to us that, after the | 
conferees had met, Mr. Wessrter looked at his | 
watch, and said it was near twelve o’clock, or | 
wanted a few minutes of twelve, and hastened 
the conference. Then, 1. Mr. Wesster did not | 
seek delay, nor desire to defeat the bill. And, 
then, also, 2. It was nottwelve o’clock when the | 
conferees did meet. Now, it appears from our 
Journal, and is true in fact, that the conferees 
were together but a few minutes, for, in that hur- | 
rying part of the session, when not a moment | 
was lost, there were only two things done in the | 
Senate before the return and report of the con- | 
ferees—one, receiving a short message from the 
House; the other, a motion, of course, to dis- 

a committee. (Journal, 237.) Was it, 
then, past twelve when the conferees agreed ? 











practice was | ‘The same Senator again states to us, that when 
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the Cumberland road bill passed, Mr. Gitmer || 
refused to vote, and said it was past twelve 
o’clock. » Then, the Cumberland road bill passed | 
after the conference, if the statement of Mr. Gir- 
MER was correct. 

The same Senator also stated that Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG and himself both voted on that bill, and 
the Journal (page 522) confirms him. Then, if | 
the measure suited, there were no scruples about 
the hour; and I ask, why not report the result of || 
the conference as well as vote on the Cumberland 
road bill? I fear, sir, we must search for other 
reasons. 

But suppose, sir, it had been pasttwelve o’clock; 
did that fact justify the managers of the House 
in refusing to make a report? They had been con- | 
stituted, by a solemn joint act of the two bodies, 
to confer upon a great public measure. In their 
action both Houses were concerned, and both had 
aright to demand that they should be faithful, 
and discharge their duty. The refusal of those | 
of the House to make report was a wrong done | 
to the Senate, highly disrespectful to it, as well 
as to the House. Suppose the House had been 
anxious to pass this bill, and the chairman of the | 
managers [Mr. Wesster] had returned to the 
Senate Chamber and refused to report? I beg his | 

ardon for even making such a supposition; but || 
if he had been capable of doing it, and had done 
it, what would have been said in the House? | 
What commotion! What fiery denunciation! 
What anathemas from the Executive in executive 
messages! Sir, he would have been charged with 
being already in the pay of the enemy, not only 
willing to disregard the Constitution and the | 
safety and defense of the country, but ready to | 
join their ranks, and mingle the blood of his coun- 
trymen with the smoking ruins of the Capitol. 
But the act was performed by others, whose de- | 
votion to party chieftainism covers every act with | 
et . 

r. President, I would inquire by what au- | 
thority a manager of either House assumes to | 
himself the right to decide for that House whether | 
he shall make report or not?—takes away, of his 
own mere pleasure, the power of the body to act 
and to decide upon any question? It is not my 
business to guard the respect which any House 
of Representatives owes to itself, but, as a mem- 
ber of this body, I have a right to express my 
conviction that no manager here will ever feel the 
inclination, or, if he does, will ever venture thus 
to trifle with this body, until it shall have become 
the registering council of Executive edicts. 

But, sir, the Senator from New Hampshire 
has taken some pains to prove that there was no 

uorum in the breast, and, therefore, that the | 

ouse could not act upon the mgasure. Does 
not the Senator perceive that there being no 
quorum in the House was no fault of the Senate? 
It has no control over the quorums of that body. 
It had created no delay. It had, in the first | 
instance, debated the amendment less than an 
hour and a half, not more than one third of the 
time consumed in the Senator’s argument, nor, I 
begin to fear, more than that proportion of the 
time of the Senate which I shall be compelled to 
consume. And yet it was a new proposition, of | 
great importance in amount of money, of uncom- 
mon magnitude from the principles involved. | 
When it returned again from the House, it was 








|| detained only long enough for the Senator from | 


Massachusetts to discharge his duty by making | 
the motion to adhere, and by the calling of the | 
yeas and nays. coae 235.) When the con- | 
ference was asked, it was instantly granted, and | 
without debate. (Journal, 236.) If, then, it was | 
thrown beyond the hour when there was a quo- | 
rum, the censure cannot fall here. 
But let us look at the Journals and reported 
roceedings upon this subject; they are full of 
Interesting matter. I find (page 522) that on the 
Cumberland road bill there were 94 yeas, 80 | 
nays—one hundred and seventy-four in all, and 
fifty-two more than a quorum of that body. If, 
from the facts before stated, this bill passed after 
the conference, then there were fifty-two more 
than a quorum when the conferees returned to 





| these fifty-two when the conferees returned? 


| Who were they? 
| moved? The history of the subsequent proceed - 
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How came it that they escaped so suddenly? 
By what impulse were they 


ings seems to give an explanation of this singu- 
lar fact. 


After the vote on the Cumberland road bill, 


| two reports, of course, were made, and the 


Speaker signed a bill. Mr. Mann said the func- 
tions of the House had ceased; it was twelve 
o’clock. And then Mr. Jarvis moved a resolu- 


| tion that, the hour having arrived when the term 


for which this House was elected has expired, 
we do now adjourn. 

Mr. Pork fonainted the consideration of the 
question. The Speaker decided the resolution 
not to be, in order; and Mr. Jones moved an 
adjournment. This motion was resisted by Mr. 
Waheaihs Mr. Evans,and Mr. J. Q@. Apams, 
and was decided inthe negative. (Journal, 523.) 
Now, sir, Why this motion? Had the managers 
returned,or had they not? Was it, or was it 
not, in accordance with the previously declared 
determination to throw the responsibility of losing 
the bill upon the Senate? Or did it arise from a 
certain fact which occurred about the time of the 
conference, and which left the party no other 
mode of escape? 

The House then took up the resolution to pay 
Mr. Letcher as a member of Congress; and, after 
debate, it was lost, one hundred and thirteen 
voting. And yet, of those not voting, several did 
appear in the subsequent proceedings of the House; 
and among them Mr. Vaiietes Mr. Beanpstey, 
Mr. Pork, Mr. Francis O. J. Smirn. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire was also among the 
missing, and so continued, so far as voting was 
concerned, until the adjournment. J cannot di- 
vide the one hundred and thirteen who voted into 
parties, and assign the proper place to each of 
those who voted, and those whose absence or re- 
fusal to vote prevented the quorum; but no one 
can look at the names without perceiving that the 
opponents of the Administration were there ready 
to discharge their duty to the country, in trans- 
acting the business before them, and that the 
friends of the Administration prevented the pub- 
lic service from being performed, by their deser- 
tion of the House, or their refusal to vote. And 


| Shall they now turn round, and charge upon their 


opponents the loss of any public measure? Do 
they suppose that all memory of facts and all in- 
spection of records has been lost? Or do they 
rely upon the credulity of the people, to believe 
any ahd every accusation against their opponents, 
especially when it is made to bear upon the Sen- 
ate, and is indorsed by the head of the party ? 

There was no quorum—none willing to let the 
business proceed. Was there not a quorum really 
there? It wanted but a few votes to make it; and 
if those who appear in the subsequent proceed- 
ings had answered, I cannot doubt that it would 
have been found. 

But if no quorum to attend to this bill, how 
could the House proceed in the transaction of 
other business? Yetitdid so. Are their proceed- 
ings invalid? Has that branch of the Legislature 
permitted the approval and promulgation of laws 
to bind the citizens of the United States when 
they know that they had no constitutional author- 
ity? Ido not charge this grievous offense upon 
them; the zeal to fasten criminality here may 
bring them into that condition of guilt. After this 
no-quorum vote, the Committee on Enrolled Bille 
reported: the House recejved from the President 
seventy-five laws which he had approved, and by 
message communicated them to the Senate, (Jour- 
nal, 239;) received a report respecting a national 
foundery for ordnance, ce it read, and resolved 
that the Secretary of War perform certain duties 
in regard to it; the Speaker laid before them nine 
important communications from four of the De- 

artments and one of the Bureaus, and from the 

‘ostmaster General. On a motion to print the 
last, there was a debate had and question taken, 
They also received two messages from the Sen- 
ate; one nae conference, and one with 
ten bills which the President had approved, Were 
all these proceedings i lar, void? They ap- 


the House, for they voted upon it. If it passed || pear in the Journal, and the papers mentioned are 
before the conference, it must have been imme- — your public official documents—the record 


diately preceding it. 


And, l inquire, where were |! 0 


the legislative history of your country; and 
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et, sir, we are told there was no quorum, no 
pa of Representatives in existence. 
After the vote on Mr. Letcher’s case, and after 


the message with the bills from the President, | 


but before the message from the Senate respect- 
ing the conference, and the other proceedings, to 


which I have alluded, Mr. Jarvis made another | 


motion to adjourn; (Journal, 527;) it was de- 


bated; on the vote, Mr. Bearpsxey declined to | 


answer, because it was past twelve o’clock; one 
hundred and eighteen members answered. There 
is again a like division of votes as that before 
alluded to, and, what is not a little inexplicable, 


Mr. Camprecene, who would not report the re- | 
sult of the conference because the House had no || 


power to receive it, voted against that House 
adjourning. (Journal, 528.) 


The arrival of the message from the Senate to | 
expedite the fortification bill is another remark- | 
able point in the progress of these strange pro- | 
When it was received, silence on the | 


ceedings. 


part of the managers of the House was no longer | 


practicable. ‘hey had then been in their seats 


a long time, had seen the House proceed with its | 


business and been silent, neglecting the discharge 
of their importantduty. When the message had 


been read, Mr. CAMBRELENG, the chairman, whose | 


duty it had been, and still was, to make the re- | 


port, declined, ** on the ground that, from the vote 
on the resolution granting compensation to Robert 
P. Letcher, which vote was decided at the time 
the committee returned into the House from the 
conference, it was ascertained that a quorum was 


not present; and further, that he declined to make | 
the said report, on the ground that the constitu- | 


tional term for which this House had been chosen 
had expired.’’? (Journal, 530.) There itis, Mr. 
President, in those very words, a part of the 
Journal of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, published under its authority. 
When or how that entry came there, | know not, 
and have no power to investigate. But I should 
like to know whether it was the creation of the 


| there were 69 yeas, 65 nays—one hundred and 


Cierk of that body, without suggestion from any | 
quarter, and whether the Speaker saw and ap-| 


woved it before it was entered on the permanent 
Tomuimes 

stands without a rival, 
its parallel.”’ 


** None but itself can be 


tut, Sir, letit stand there, and let us inquire what | 
is its influence on the question which we are dis- | 
cussing? The chairman of the managers would 


not report, because there was nota quorum on 


vote was decided at the time the committee re- 


'| tutional term for which this House had been 
the vote respecting Mr. Letcher’s pay, ‘* which | 


turned to the House from the conference.’’ Turn | 
back six pages to the vote upon that question, and | 
you will find Mr. Campretene and Mr. Lewss, | 
two of the managers, voting upon it, this being | 


one of the occasions upon which Mr. Husparp 
was missing. 


Was that question, then, decided | 


when they returned? The present House ought | 
to set itself diligently to work to correct the Jour- | 


nals of the late House. In examining this con- 


tradiction, | beg Senators to recollect the sugges- | 


tion which { have previously made in regacd to 
the vote upon the Cumberland road bill, and com- 
pare the facts alluded to with this statement, and 
also to test the value of this journalized excuse 
by the rights of a chairman to withhold a report 
from the House by which he was appointed. 

1 beg also to quote a passage from a publication 
with the signature of Mr. CamBrecene, dated 7th 
March, and which appeared in the National In- 
telligencer of the 9th March. In that publication 
he says: 


«The only error in the following paragraph is the omis- | 


sion of Mr. Hupparp’s name, Who was one of the com- 
mittee ; 


Messrs. CAMBRELENG and LEWwis were appointed the com- 
mittee of conference on the part of the House.’ 

“The committee immediately left the House, and pro- 
ceeded to one of the chambers of the Senate,” &c. 

The extract which he makes is taken from the 
report of the proceedings of the House. Now, 
he here declares that the committee immediately 
left the House after their appointment. Examine 
the Journal, and you will find (pages 519, 520, 
521) thatafter this committee was appointed, and 
before the Cumberland road bill was taken up, 
the House considered the amendments to the bill 
respecting the supply of the Army, &c., con- 





/taken, and the names of Mr. CamBre.ene and 


| believing that the conference was over when the | 
| Cumberland road bill passed. And if so, the 


|| passed—a quorum after twelve o’clock, even by | 
Let its paternity be what it may, it | 


| made while they were there! 


| pened that the House would have agreed to it; 
| the bill might not have been lost; it might have 
| been carried to the President; and the blame of 
| its defeat might have fallen, not upon the Senate, 
but upon another portion of the Government. It 





1 the Senate, and received two reports from the 
| 

| 
| 
| 


“<The motion to ask a conference was agreed to, and || and termination of Congress at that hour? None 


| Is there any resolution or act of Congress itself? 
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curred in them, and ordered the Clerk to inform 


Committee on Enrolled Bills, containing nearly 
fifty bills, the very titles of which would con- 
sume some time in reading; after this, they took 
up the bill respecting the Cumberland road, de- 
bated it, had the previous question demanded, 
ordered, Sond aa then debated the question on 
the final passage. After all this, the vote was 


Mr. Hvusparp appear upon that vote. If, then, 
the managers left the room immediately after 
their appointment, and yet were in the House 
when this vote was taken, is it not perfectly clear 
that the Cumberland road bill must have passed 
after the conference was over? There was time 
enough, and more, while the House was engaged 
in the proceedings and debate to which I have 
referred, for the committee to have met and reed, | 
and the conferees returned to their places. Either 
the recollection of the chairman or the Journal 
needs correction. In weighing the evidence on | 
this point, Senators will have no hesitation in | 





penne as to the hour of the night is put at rest. | 
‘ither the conference and the agreement was | 
before twelve o’clock, or the hour did not operate 
on the consciences of the managers and the Pres- | 
ident, for the former voted upon, and the latter 
approved and signed, that bill. There is another | 
fact in relation to the Journal of this part of the 
proceedings of the House, which bears upon this 
question of the quorum and the House, to which | 
I ask the attention of Senators. The Journal | 
(page 523) states that the previous question was 
called in the debate about the payment of Mr. | 
Letcher, ** and passed in the affirmative.’’ But 
it does not state by what vote. Why this omis- 
sion? Who will explain it? A reference to the | 
report in the National Intelligencer of the 7th | 
of March gives this fact, that upon that vote 


thirty-four members presentand voting. A quo- | 
rum is found long after the Cumberland road bill 


the insisting of our adversaries—a quorum willing 
to vote when the question suited them. Where 
were they after this? Why was not the report 


dut let us return to the statement of the chair- 
man as it is journalized. He says, ‘* the consti- | 


chosen had expired.’’ And who, sir, decides 
this grave question? The House itself? No. 
But the chairman of the managers. And where | 
did he find his authority to decide it? Had he 
the power of that body in his hands? Would it 
not have been quite as proper and respectful for 
him to have made his report and left the settle- 
ment of its own existence and powers to the 
House itself, voting upon the question as his 
conscience dictated? But this was hazardous. If 
the report had been made, it might so have hap- 





was better, sir, to try the chance of throwing it 
upon the Senate. ‘* The constitutional term of 
the House had expired.’? And where did this 
manager find his legal or constitutional doctrine 
on this point. In what book or creed of politics 
did he learn that the term of Congress expires at 
twelve o’clock at night? Is there any declaration 
in the Constitution to that effect? None. Is 
there any law establishing the commencement 


Notone. 'Then where did he learn it? Was it 
from practice? More than one half, nay, more 
than two thirds of all-the Congresses under this 
Government have continued to sit, to transact 
business, to pass laws, after that hour. It has 
been done by all parties and under all Adminis- 
trations. He had, in truth, no competent au- 
thority for his assumption. The House had no 
excuse for neglecting its duty. It had constitu- 
tional power to act. The true doctrine is that 
mentioned by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
The year and term end at the close of the last 


——— eee 












day’s sitting. This js the judicial eiideente a! 
on this point. Courts have so decided in relat’ 
to theirown powers, and the extremest penalties 
of the law have been inflicted in conformity with 


it. 

But the chairman of the managers, and those 
who acted with him, had one authority, whose 
controlling power, so far as they are concerned 
I am not so absurd as to question. It was that 
of the present President of the United States, to 
whose opinion and action on this point it will be 
my duty presently to refer. 

hen the chairman had made this exposition 
of his reasons, which are entered upon the Jour- 
nal, Mr. Lewis, another of the managers, dis- 
charged this duty, and made the report of the 
agreement to which the conferees had come. The 
Speaker declared the House in possession of the 
report; and the question was put whether the 
House would adopt it? It had there arrived, per 


\|«multas ambages, if not per tot discrimina rerum, at 


the point where it might act, and pass this bill, 
If it had the desire to see it pass—ifa regard for 
the public interest—for ‘* the defense and security 
of the nation,’’ rose above its deference and re- 
gard to party principles and a party leader, and 
above the paltry desire of throwing responsibilit 
and censure upon the Senate, it had the oppor- 
tunity, in spite of the contrivances of those who 
had thus far batiled it, to vindicate its own patri- 
otism and secure to the country all the means 
which the fortifications and the Navy required. 
Did itdo so? And if it did not, then why not? 
An objection was instantly stated, that there was 
no quorum; tellers were appointed—the two man- 
agers who were not missing—and one hundred 
and eleven appeared. 

Mr. Carmicuakgi then moved an adjournment, 
and the vote was taken by yeas and nays, and 
was—35 for, and 76 against it, the Chairman 
being one of the yeas; and, on the other side, 
almost the solid vote of the opponents of the 
Administration. They were there, demanding 
the discharge of the public duties, calling for the 
passage of the appropriation which is now deemed 
so necessary for the public interests. But they 
were not heard. They were ready to fulfill the 
trust reposed in them, and they were men with 
whom, now and at all times, I shall feel an ele- 
vated pride as a man, a citizen, and a public 
officer, in being associated. It was the last time 
that the yeas and nays were called in that House, 
whose Journal, at least, will give them a per- 
petuity of fame. 

Mr. Lewis, one of the denounced Opposition, 
anxious that the House should act on the report 
of the conference, and save the bill, moved that 
the House should be called, to compel members 
to appear; and haw was the motion met? Mr. 
CaMBRELENG resisted it, and said, ‘‘I protest 
against the right to call-the House. What mem- 
ber will answer to his name?”’ ‘I will,’’ “I 
will,’? was the response. ‘I am as much in 
favor of the fortification bill as the gentleman 
from New Jersey, but I say that the responsi- 
bility for its failure rests upon the Senate, and 
not upon us. The bill was defeated by the Sen- 
ate.’’ Sir, the declaration was too much for the 
House, and ‘‘no,’’ **no,’’ was heard from every 
part of it. Did that member believe that every 
assertion and every absurdity would pass current 
with the people, when it came clothed with the 
action and sanctioned by the mandates of the 
pasty? 

There were two resolutions offered by Mr. 
Francis O. J. Smirn, one to appoint a committee 
to wait upon the President, to announce to him 
that the House was ready to adjourn; the other 
to communicate the same fact.to the Senate An 
effort was made to amend the latter, by stating 
in it the fact that there was no quorum, (Journal, 
532,) but it was notdecided. A motion was made 
by Mr. Reep, of Massachusetts, an Opposition 
man, pure in pe ose, faithful to duty and his 
country, to call the House, but it was defeated 
by a motion by Mr. Joun Y. Mason to adjourn 
—which was carried, without having sent the or- 
dinary messages to the President and Senate. 
And thus sic transivit. I would that we could 
adopt the maxim, nil de mortuis, nisi bonum; but 
these things are now matters of history, and a 
faithful exposition of fact—duty to the people of 
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this country—defense upon the accusation which ! The watches and clocks did not agree. But Mann, Jones, Canmicnaent, Joun Y. Mason, 


has been brought against the Senate—demand that || 
the truth should be told of it. Why was such an || 
exhibition made by the representatives of the in- || 
telligence and virtue of this country? Has the || 
standard of the moral perception of right and || 
wrong been depreciated and debased? Have the || 
people become so blinded by pore prejudice, that || 
their representatives dare do anything which || 

rty and party leaders may prescribe, and sul || 

ope for approbation ? ; || 

Epon the motion to inform the President of the || 
Senate, one of the Representatives from New Jer- 
sey—he to whom the chairman alluded, m the ob- 
servation which I have quoted—a friend of the | 
Administration, [Mr. Parkxer,] who had previ- || 
ously demanded to know whether the managers | 
meant to report the result of the conference, now | 
exclaimed, ‘* how can we pretend to say that we 
have concluded the business before us? And how 
can we adjourn without passing the fortification 
pill? This House has passed the bill; the Sen- || 
ate made a large addition to it; the House had | 
added another appropriation; the Senate disagreed | 
toit. A committee of conference was appointed, | 
and that committee has refused to report fo this 
House. Shall we go away and leave this bill, 
when there is an apprehension of war?’’ It was | 
a friend of the Administration which pronounced 
this condensed history. It is a faithful portrait; 
but it required another question to be added. 
Shall we Sewatier venture to charge the failure 
upon the Senate? and shall the President of the 
United States be induced to assert their guilt in 
an annual message ? 

Yet so itis. The assertion has been made from 
the high place of power and control over popular 
belief, and it has been reiterated upon this floor. 
To the allegation I oppose the facts—the Journals 
of the two Houses—the whole conduct of the par- | 
ties in this controversy—the declaration of Mr. 
Parker—and, permit me to add, the unanswered 
testimony of Mr. Barrincer, a member of the 
House, made upon the floor at the time, and in | 
the presence and hearing of those who would 
have answered if they could. He is reported to | 
have said: - 

“The bill was defeated by an intrigue here, [in the 


House.] If gentlemen desired names he would give them. 
But if this was declined, he would say, that there were 


members who now sat in their seats, and would not answer || 


] 


to their names, who did so in consummation of the in- | 
trigue.”? 

Mr. President, it was by a House thus consti- 
tuted, and thus acting, that the bill was kept from | 
the Senate. Itexpired there in their keeping, and 
when the Senate had no power to reach it. If the | 
Senate had been willing to pass it, with the three | 
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whether before or after midnight, was of no con- 
sequence. His own official term had not expired, 
and it would have been quite as proper for him 
to have permitted the two Houses to determine 
for themselves when theirs did; at least, to have 
received such messages as they might send, and 
return to them respectful answers. But the favor- 
ite had been rejected, and there was no hope of 
the three millions, although $1,670,000 might still 
have been saved to the fortifications and defenses 
of the country 

Might not this fact have some influence on the 
fate of the bill? Might it not have been thought 
unkind, and against the doctrines of party to pass | 
it, and throw upon the President the responsi- 


|| bility of its loss? Might it not have been feared 


that he would refuse to sign it? Notwithstand- 
ing his refusal to receive any further communi- 
cation from the Senate, lL hope he would not have 
rejected it. It would have come to him from the 

ouse,and musthave been returned to the House, 
in which it originated. Besides, it would have 
been a pretty bold venture to have placed himself 
on the point of time, after signing the Cumber- 
land road bill that very night. And none of his 
predecessors had ever so acted. Every one of 
them, except since the rule which regulates the 
action of the two Houses on the three last days, 
had signed bills after that hour. It has so hap- 


sonally known the fact in relation to four of 
them. And there is, if possible, still higher au- 
thority than theirs. A member of the committee 
who waited upon General Washington with bills 
for his signature at the close of his official term, 
informed me that he went to his house about two 
o’clock in the morning. The President had re- 
| tired; but he came down, made a remark respect- 
ing the time, and signed the bills; and they were 
a large proportion of those upon your statute- | 
book which were approved on the 3d of March 
of that year; some of them relating to the courts, 
the debt, the Treasury, and other subjects of im- 


|| portance. May we not hope that our present | 


Chief Magistrate would have been influenced by | 
the conduct of the first Washington, and that of | 
his own alleged exemplar, Mr. Jefferson? Ob-_ 


|| serve, sir, I do not use the word pretendu. In the | 


review of this case, I feel confidence in repeating | 
my declaration, that the Senate did its duty, an 
its whole duty, fully, faithfully, fearlessly. There | 
| is not one fact, when truly stated and understood, 
which does not sustain this assertion. We added | 
largely, of our own motion, to the appropriations | 
which were called for by the Executive, and voted | 
by the House. They gave us $439,000; we added | 





million provision in it, it would have been out of 
our power. This body, after sending its last 
message to the House, continued in session nearly 
or quite an hour, waiting for that bill; hoping that 
a returning recollection of what was due.to the 
country, if not to themselves, might induce them 


to it $421,000. They asked us to place three | 
millions more at the unrestrained discretion of | 
the Executive; we refused, but agreed to add | 
$800,000 for specified objects. We urged on the | 
House the passage of a bill which gave $1,679,000 
for putting the country in a state of defense. In | 





to agree to its passage. But the case was hope- 
less; the condition and proceedings of the House 
were known, witnessed by most of the members 
of this body, and the President had himself re- 
tired from the Capitol. 

I have before alluded to the fact of the Presi- 
dent’s absence from the Capitol. What may have 
been the precise extent of its influence upon the 
conduct of the House, I do not pretend to decide. 
But the fact was known in both Houses long be- 
fore either of them adjourned, and was familiarly 
spoken of as the reason why ‘‘ it was past twelve 
o’clock, and no quorum in the House.”’ 

The fact itself is without dispute. The Senate 
had rejected the three million appropriation; they 
had refused to intrust to him what they would 
have trusted to no man—the constitutional power 
of Congress over a portion of the Treasury. In 
addition to this, the Senate had indefinitel post- 
poned the nomination of Mr. Taney as a Justice 
of the Supreme Court. The Secretary carried 
this decision to him. His uncommon patience 
would bear no more. Power had been denied, 
and a favorite rejected. He refused to receive our 
me » told-the Secretary it was past twelve 
o’clock, and he would receive no more commu- 
nications from the Senate, and soon left the Cap- 
itol. What was the precise hour when this dig- 
nified exhibition took place, cannot be soaredend. 


any event, it was enough; as much as the Exec- | 
utive could have used discreetly and economic- 
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and other like persons. On the other side, and 
in opposition to all these proceedings, you almost 
invariably find those members who are denounced 
as unworthy of confidence, because they cannot 
bend the knee to power. On some of the votes 
there are exceptions, This is the case upon the 
first offering of the three million section. There 
are to be found in favor of it a few names of 
Opposition members, and they are men of as 
pure fetlings and principles as any of whom the 
country can boast. I believe they erred, and 
erred grievously. But I neither impeach their 


| motives, nor those ofany member of either House, 


in voting for that section. If they thought it 
constitutional, expedient, required by the condi- 
tion of the country, it was their duty to vote for 
it. I thought otherwise, and have no desire 
now, or hereafter, to shrink from the full measure 
of that responsibility in regard to it which is 
justly and truly laid upon the station which I 
occupy. I saw no necessity for vesting any dis- 
cretion in the Executive in selecting the objecte 
on which the public treasure should be expended. 
The selection of those objects, and the sums to 
be expended on each, was the high duty of Con- 
gress, not of the President, and we had had time 
enough to make the selection and prescribe the 
sums. I had no inclination to leave, by any vote 
of mine, either power or inducement to the Exec- 


pened, though still not very old, that I have per- | utive to commence actual war, or temptation to 


place us in a condition in which it should be 
unavoidable, and the time of its commencement 
was not matter of choice with us. 

It is the high and solemn duty of Congress and 
| of Congress alone, to declare war, and to decide 
| upon the time and manner in which it shall be 
| waged. I had not, perhaps, all the confidence 
| in the prudence and discretion of the Chief Magis- 
| trate, which I ought to exercise; and, looking to 
the peace and interests of the country, I felt that 
it was due to them that we should not unneces- 


| sarily intrust too much power over them to him 


|or any other one man, nor forget that aay 
and free institutions require incessant watchful- 
| ness and poate I thought it a fit occasion to 
| apply ‘* the firm and fearless check’’ of the Sen- 
ate to the progress of those movements which 
might render our Government a ** simple execu- 
tive machine.’’ I saw no impending danger of 
| an early hostile invasion—no suck pressure as 
| could not be met by Congress at its regular meet- 
| ings, or at such as the Executive had the power 
to call. I believe that the proposition to grant, 
in the mode proposed, three millions, or ten, or 
| twenty, or one, was a violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the land, and that the necessity which 
should induce its open violation within these Halls 
| should be the last struggle of a despairing and 
| hopeless people. A hostile force may be repelled 
| and driven from our shores—a city in ruins, or 
| acapital destroyed, may be rebuilt—but that Con- 
| stitution, broken by the overthrow of its balanced 
powers, cannot be repaired. Give to the Execu- 
tive the control in the disposition of your Treas- 


“r I demand, then, are we guilty or not guilty? || ury, and over peace and war, and its best guards 
e. 


be exhausted, and I will not stop to draw, as it 


|| newed; or, if they should be, it will be through 


President, the patience of the Senate must | to your liberties are gone, and will never be re- 
| 


might be drawn, the other side of the picture. I | 


scenes to which foreign war willbe a trifle. The 


will only remind the Senate of the persons and || last and only bond of your union will be gone; 


the party who were the controlling actors in that 
extraordinary scene. Who were they who first 
proposed $439,000 only of specific appropriations, 
and resisted its increase, and yet offered to place 
$3,000,000 at the disposal of the President, at his 
discretion? The Journals answer, and to them I 
appeal. They were the friends and supporters 


of the Administration. Who objected to a con- | 


ference, by whieh the bill might have been saved? 
The friends of the Administration. Who insisted 
upon the bill when $3,000,000 were to be placed 
in the hands of one man, yet defeated it when 
$1,670,000 were to be appropriated for specific 
objects? The friends of the Administration. Who 
refused to report and receive the agreement by 
the conference of the two Houses? The same 
persons. Who threw every possible obstacle in 
the way of the bill? The same party. Who 
moved adjournments to put an end to the action of 
the House—objected to voting—and endeavored 
to prevent the House from sitting ard proceeding ? 
Messrs. CAMBRELENG, PoLk, BEARDSLEY, J ARvis, 


|| and that flag, of whose honor we have been re- 
|| minded, will present one star and one only, and 
the place of its stripes will be covered with one 
|| shade, or they will float fitfally, without mutual 
|| dependence and connection. Let us save that 
|| Constitution, in all our ebullitions of party, in all 
|| our devotion to men, in all our hours of trial, 
internal and external. 
| Mr. President, I thank the Senate for its pa- 
tience. I have endeavored to exhibit the truth in 
relation to that point on which the Chief Magis- 
trate has chosen to make his accusation against 
this body, and send it on the four winds of heaven. 
I have declared my own views and purposes in 
the act which I have performed. If political ad- 
versaries shall still repeat the charge, I turn them 
to the records of Congress. If any personal and 
political friend who has known my course in life 
shall deem it proper to impute to me other jeel- 
ings than those which I have expressed, and be- 
eve that I am unwilling that the country should 
be defended, and have ceased to remember that 
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my country in any and every trial, is my countr 
still, I shall be compelled to bow in silence. ° 
shall have no retorts and recriminations to make. 
All that I shall demand is, that I be tried in the 
hour when the wrongs of my native land are to 
be avenged: and if I fail, then, and not till then, 
let my condemnation be pronounced. 


THE FORTIFICATION BILL, &c. 


SPEECH OF HON. F. W. PICKENS, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Iw rue Hovse or Representatives, 
May 23, 1836. 


The House resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the 


consideration of ihe bill making Appropriations for certain 
Fortifications for the year 1836. 


Mr. PICKENS said it was not agreeable for 
him to trespass ‘upon the attention of the com- 
mittee, and he trusted he never could be induced 
to do so except from considerations of duty. 

Mr. Chairman, this debate has taken a wide 
range, und doctrines have been advanced and sen- 
timents avowed, against which I feel bound to 
raise my most solemn protest. The chairman 
of the Committee of ‘* Ways and Means”’ [Mr. 
CaMBRELENG] withdrew an amendment on a 
former bill embracing the same principles, but 
declared that he would consider the whole de- 
bate as upon the present occasion. 

However, before I proceed to reply to what has 
been advanced by other gentlemen, I propose to 
make a few observations op the general principles 
which shall govern my vote on the bill immedi- 
ately under the consideration of the committee. 

As to appropriations towards those fortifications 
calculated to give ae and protection to our 
Navy, 1, perhaps, would be inclined to go as far 
as most gentiemen. I am in favor of those that 
are important for these purposes, and no other, 
so far as the Atlantic coast is concerned. I look 
upon it as one of the most idle and visionary 
schemes that has ever been conceived to attempt 
a military line of fortifications on our Atlantic 
coast similar to those which European Govern- 
ments have adopted. Our population, compara- 
tively speaking, is sparse, and we have a coast 
equal in extent to the whole western coast of 
Europe. Underthese circumstances, our resources 
would not justify an attempt to encircle ourselves 
with a system of fortifications on a plan similar 
to those which more populous and far less exten- 
sive countries have adopted. Besides, we have 
no border Powers against which it may be neces- 
sary to protect ourselves. 

We are remote from all other Powers—with an 
immense and increasing commerce. Our ley 
position, and all the circumstances with which 
we are surrounded, proclaim a navy to be our 
only system of enlarged national defense. Our 
expenditures for fortifications »ght to be made 
exclusively with a view to ¢ ve protection and 
energy to our Navy. With var extensive coast, 
yee may make fortifications for land defense, and 

ave your system, as you may suppose, perfect; 
ut give your ae ascendency upon the ocean, 
and they will jand their forces at whatever points 
they may think proper. No commercial countr 
can rely for defense upon anything but a well- 
regulated navy. 

Our true policy of defense is to increase and 
strengthen it by judicious points of fortification, 
so as to enable us to protect our whole coast by 
a stronger naval power than any nation would be 
able to concentrate against us. With this view, 
and looking to the natural division of our coast 
into four great bays, as it were—the first from 
Passamaquoddy to Cape Cod, the second from 
Cape Cod to Cape Hatteras, the third from Cape 
Hatteras to Cape Florida, and the fourtir to the 
Sabine—I would say that extensive navy-yards, 
with efficient fortifications should be established 
at the most suitable points between these differ- 
ent capes, so that an ordinary naval force, with 
brave and enterprising men, could easily defend 
the whole frontier, and at the same time protect 
ourcommerce. For instance, | would have such 
a navy-yard, with fortifications, at or near Bos- 
ton—the same at or near New York—then at 
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ground in twenty-four hours. 





4ring the interior West to the sea-coast by means 


ation of your naval oe he drew but | 
a just picture of this 
operations. 
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Norfolk and the mouth of the Chesapeake—the 
same at Charleston—and then at Pensacola, for | 
the defense of the gulf and the commerce of the | 
West. S 

and strongest footing, equal to any in Europe, | 
and make little or no expenditures on any other 
points, so far as our Atlantic frontier is con- 


I would place these points on the best | 


cerned. 

It is all idle and visionary to attempt to place | 
our coast in a perfect state of defense by station- | 
ary fortifications. This can alone be done by | 
those that move upon the face of the deep. There | 
is scarcely any fortification but what ones passed | 
under favorable tides and winds; and it is a mili- | 
tary maxim that there is none but what can be 
taken. Look to those that were erected at Ant- 
werp with so much skill and labor, on the same | 
toe of Fortress Monroe, and which Bonaparte | 
1imself pronounced impregnable; and what was || 
the result? 


The French battered them to the | 
The truth is, that || 
for an invading force on land, we must at last | 
rely upon ** high minds and brave hearts,’’ with | 
bayonets, and not fortifications. Besides, sir, | 
the — of our institutions is at war with a | 
standing army. But extend your visionary and | 
wanton schemes of fortifications, and they call | 
for an increased force to keep them in repair. | 





Sir, I rejoice to say that I believe the majority of | 
the officers of your present Army are men worthy | 
to be trusted with the liberties of their country. 
But increase your military points, and call for a 
corresponding increase of men, and then place 





all under profligate and ambitious rulers, and 


there is no patriot who will not tremble for the 
consequences to his country. | 
Mr. Chairman, there has been a great change 
in the condition and resources of our country | 
within the last few years. Under the application | 
of steam power to our coast and rivers remote 


sections have been brought together, and the en- ||, 


ergies of the community have been condensed. | 
Our weakness, arising from a sparse population, 
has been to a great extent overcome. If this be 
the effect of steam as applicable to the water, 
what must be the operation of things under the 
tremendous schemes that are now in progress to 


of railroads? I would rather have one railroad 
running from our coast into that brave and enter- 
prising country, for the purposes of defense, than 
all the fortifications your overflowing Treasury 
canerect. For military purposes heretofore com- 
munities have been strong in proportion to the 
denseness of their population. But the recent 
triumphs of invention and art over nature seem 
likely to develop new energy and resources, and 
may change the whole sane of military de- 
fenses in an extensive and widely-populated coun- 
try. Under these views, I shall never vote for 
any fortification that cannot be shown to be neces- | 
sary for the strength and support of the Navy. | 
I would desire to Sees but few points, and place | 
them on the most liberal and substantial basis. | 
It is nothing but a wanton waste of the public 
money to attempt to embrace too many interests | 
and cover too many points. 
But I will now look at the operation of this 
system in another point of view. While you have | 
been expending, for the last twenty years, mil- | 
lions upon millions in certain sections of this 
Union, other extensive sections have been, toa 
great extent, entirely neglected When my col- 
league [Mr. Tuompson] some weeks since, with 
so much ability, demonstrated the unequal oper- | 





overnment in all its fiscal | 
As to our Navy, I am disposed to_ 
make some allowances for appropriations hereto- 
fore, from the fact that our tonnage has been 

owned in, and our large commercial transactions | 
have, in a great measure, taken place in those sec- | 
tions where the demand and oe for a navy | 
and its appendages were naturally called for. But | 
we have now reached a new era in our affairs, 

when other sections and other interests must be | 
attended to. Heretofore your Government has | 
been profuse in its expenditures for the defense | 
of those portions of your country which you | 
boast of being naturally the strongest, while you 

have neglected those portions which you have: 
proclaimed to be the weakest. Is this the sound 








— 


peer at should direct the energies of a foster. 
ing Government to protect equally the exposed 
points of a united people? 

Let it not be supposed that we complain of the 
unequal disbursements merely for the dollars and 
cents involved. No; it is because the operation 
is deeply connected with the great principles of 
liberty. Asa people under one Government, we 
present a different state of things from any other 
people. We are one for certain purposes, and 
separate for others. As far as the pecuniary and 
fiscal transactions are concerned, it is not to be 
disguised that we have sectional interests differ. 
ently affécted. As far as the States are con- 
cerned, we have in each peculiar sentiments, 
habits, and feelings. To preserve these is the 
very essence of our separate independence and 
existence. No people can be free and independ- 
ent who are habitually and systematically ex- 
cluded from the favors and benefits of the Gov- 
ernment thatactsuponthem. Let it become fixed 
as a settled policy, that the West and the South 
are only to feel this Government in its exactions, 
while other sections are to feel it in its disburse- 
ments—let it be known that we are to be con- 
verted into Roman provinces, from which you 
are to collect treasure and wealth to be distrib- 
uted among those who may be styled ** Roman 
citizens;’’ and then, sir, if such a system is to 
last—if this state of things is to be continued— 
you will soon see, under it, our neat and en- 
terprise droop and grow dull; you will see our 
spirits wither and die; genius will turn from loft 
aspiration; our people will lose their burning feel- 
ing of patriotism; and from manly independence 
we will tamely sink down to become serfs and 
vassals under a mighty empire, where even the 
very boundaries of the States will be lost and for- 
gotten amid the ruin and desolation thrown over 
a broken and disheartened country! 

It is useless and idle, at this period of the world, 
to talk about liberty, so far as it may be identified 
with personal rights and individual protection. 
These stand secured, and are, to a great extent, 
consecrated in the feelings and institutions of 
every civilized community on earth. In those 
great struggles which ended in the overthrow of 
feudal barbarism, the contest was for individual 
and personal liberty. But since the combination 
of the Holy Alliance, together with all the im- 
provementsand schemes of modern society, every 
thing seems to tend towards an amalgamation of: 
all christendom into one system of organization, 
and the great contest now 1s for the political inde- 
a of separate communities. This view 

ecomes deeply interesting to us as independent 
States. An habitual exclusion of any portion of 
the States of this Confederacy from the fiscal 
benefits of this Government, and power over its 
action, must end in a sacrifice of their political 
independence. Here it is that political power 
becomes deeply identified with political liberty. 
A people, to be free, must feel that they are so. 

Compare these great principles with what now 
actually exists, and what has existed for the last 
twenty years. In that period of time this Gov- 
ernment has collected $420,000,000; and after 
throwing out of the calculation the $130,000,000 
which have been appropriated for the payment 
of the public debt, we then have left $290,000,000, 
of which, $210,000,000 have been disbursed in 
the middle and northern sections, while only 
$80,000,000 have been disbursed in all the other 
sections. 

Let not gentlemen suppose that the West and 
South are factious, when they oppose this sys- 
tem of disbursements. No! they see involved 
in it the highest interests, and even the liberties 
of their country. 

I come now to what has been advanced by 
others in the progress of this debate. The chair- 
man of the ** Ways and Means” observed that 
the revenue system which this Government had 
adopted for the last twenty years was the most 
unjust and oppressive that was ever adopted by 
any civilized Government. In this, sir, I agree 
with him. He also said that the commencement 
of this system was the tariff of 1816. To acon- 
siderable extent I agree with him here, too. But 
when he came to assert that the ‘* compromise 
bill’? was the consummation of that system, I 
confess I could not exactly understand him. 
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There are principles in this bill which by no tion to their Federal representation, they being || There are certain great moral obligations which 
means receive my approbation. The gentleman || responsible for its repayment. This would give | should ever bind Governments as well as individ- 
spoke of the evils complained of from the surplus || us the faith and credit of the States instead of the | uals, and which, particularly under our peculiar 
in the Treasury, and intimated that if it had not || banks. But of this, and of the gentleman’s argu- || institutions, should never be forgotten on an 
been for the ** compromise,” a system would || ment on the “land bill,” I will say more on || occasion, no matter how tempting. A war wit 
have been adopted which would have redueed the || another occasion. Mexico for conquest would lead to a conflict with 
revenue now down to the wants of the Govern- |; The gentleman, in his calculati to reduce | European Powers, the end of which it would not 
ment, All this sounded very well from the gen- || this surplus, has placed $7,000, » appro- || be easy to foretell. I have as much cause to feel 
tleman in one part of his remarks. But when || priated for Indian treaties, and in this T suppose || sympathy as most gentlemen, for 1 had the com- 
he came to another part, where he was attempt- || he is correct. He also put down $5,000,000 for || panion as boyhood—the friend of my maturer 
ing to defeat the ** land bill,”’ or any just distri- || the Florida war, Mr. Chairman, I will not say || years—brave, chivalrous, and daring to the high- 
bution of the surplus among the States, I con- || that.this is too much, but I will say that it is four || est degree—inhumanly butchered in the fall of the 
fess | was astonished to see the gentleman labor || times as much as it ought to have been. I will | Alamo. But I shall never suffer the feelings and 
so hard to prove that there was and would be no || here take occasion also to say, that this is one of | sympathies of my heart to prompt me, under im- 
surplus. the most disgraceful wars that has ever occurred | pulse, to do anything calculated to involve others 
He entered into a long calculation to show that || —disgraceful in its origin, and of no credit to || in consequences the most serious, unless under a 
there would be no more than the wants of the || those who have had the termination of the first | case of clear justification: 
Government would require. At one moment, he || campaign. I am rather induced to believe that || But, sir, whatever may have been the calcula- 
denounced the ‘*compromise”’ as‘producing the || the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] has | tions of gentlemen, the recent glorious and ti- 
evils of the surplus, to show how much better || given us the true causes of this war. It is not| umphant victory gained to the arms of Texas 
others could have done for the country; and then, || improbable that it was engendered by iniquitous | has entirely dispelled them. I deprecated debate 
when he desired to retain what was in the Treas- || authority given to agents and others, who, under | heretofore, because I feared that it might lead to 
ury from a distribution, he attempts to prove || the vile pretext of seizing fugitive slaves, and | consequences calculated to embarrass the negoti- 
that the same ‘‘ compromise’’ has produced no || purchasing others, before the emigration of the | ating power of thisGovernment. I frankly avow 
surplus beyond what the Government will act- | fowene savages could take place, attempted, in || that itis an object near and dear to my heart to 
ually want. I leave the gentleman to reconcile || some instances, to seize even the children of their || acquire Texas forthis Union. Sir, I desire this, 
this palpable absurdity and contradiction in his || chiefs for bondage and sale, and then committed || not, as has been said, to extend the boundaries of 
argument, if argument itcan be called. But, sir, || impositionand outrage, until suffering nature could || slavery, but for the purpose of extending the 
this contradiction was not more astonishing to || bearitnolonger. I forbear to say more at present, | boundaries of liberty. Who isthere socold and 
me than the reasoning by which he jumped at || for I may be misinformed, and I trust, for hu- | heartless that he would desire to limit the confines 
his conclusions. He spoke loudly on the ‘* ebbs || manity, and for the honor of our Government, | of this great and growing Republic? If even all 
and floods” of importations and exportations; || that I may be. || the nations of christendom were anxious to adopt 
and from something connected with these “‘ebbs || But I will say, that whatever may or may not || our Constitution, and cover themselves under its 
and floods’ which he knew of, he asserted that || have been the treatment of the Indians, I believe || principles, is there a man here whose heart would 
two years hence our importations would not ex- || that many of those who have volunteered to || not beat, and whose eye would not kindle with 
ceed $40,000,000, and upon this our imports || defend your border have been, to say the least, || joy at the anticipation of such an event? And 
would yield $10,000,000 of revenue. treated with coldness and neglect. I do not || who is there so narrow and contracted that would 
Mr. CAMBRELENG explained, and said he || stand here to complain for them. What they || not extend our Union and protection to those who 
meant the dutiable articles would not exceed that || have suffered and borne they have borne without || are our neighbors—who speak our language— 
amount, but admitted that the importations would || a murmur, for the honor and character of their |, identified with us, as they are, in interest and in 
amount to $150,000,000. || State. But, representing, as I do, perhaps as | feeling; who went from our firesides and from 
Mr. PICKENS resumed, and said he did not || many of these spirited men as any a gentle- || our altars—who are our own brethren and rela- 
so understand the gentleman before. But if the || man,I take occasion to say that they volunteered || tives? _ Who is there amongst us that would turn 
gentleman admits that our importations will equal || their services, not as the gentleman from Massa- || his hand upon the hardy enterprise of a brave and 
ete I am totally at a loss to perceive || chusetts [Mr. Apams] sneeringly says, because || daring people? 
ow he comés to the conclusion that our customs || it was to them a ‘fat business,’’ but to defend || Yes, sir, they are ours by position—ours b 
will then yield only $10,000,000. The system is || your exposed frontier, after this Government, || all the sympathies of our nature—ours by all the 
biennial in its reduction, and then only amount- {| from neglect and injustice, had involved us in a || bonds of imurest—onte by all the ties that can 
ing to ten per cent. If the whole importations || cruel and merciless war of plunder and murder. || bind man to his fellow-man. I desire their union, 
are $150,000,000, unless the proportions vary en- || These very men, who have so honorably sus- || not because it would strengthen the slaveholding 
tirely from what they have been heretofore, the || tained your stars and your stripes, were from || States—I scorn to place it upon any such narrow 
dutiable articles must equal $66,000,000, and this || amongst those whom your Government press | grounds—but because I desire to nurture with 
must yield a revenue of $17,000,000, instead of || here, and its pensioned bands, have denounced || our fostering care a noble empire for the free, 
$10,000,000. No, sir; with our increasing and || for the last two years as traitors to their country. || just now quickening into life; because I desire 
wide-spreading population, stretching itself over || And what has been the fact? While they have | that our banner may float aloft, and that the whole 
the exuberent valleys of the Mississippi—the vast || gone forth to encounter hardship and exposure || race of civilized man shall sleep in peace under 
schemes of likernal Keagedovieehite developing the || in vindication of your honor and your power, || its broad and benignant folds. 
resources of the interior—industry and enterprise || those who, some years since, were so eager to || Mr. Chairman, I come now to examine some 
invigorating the remotest quarters of our land— || exhibit their patriotism, by volunteering in a civil || of the abstract doctrines which fell from the gen- 
all, all proclaim the increasing means of a great || war of extermination to be waged on their own || tleman from New York, (Mr. Camprerenc,} and 
poops with corresponding wants and demands. || brethren, have made no move in this recent war |, which I heard with profound astonishment. The 
nder this prospect of things, I should be induced || to let off the exuberance of their spirit, but have || gentleman, after speaking of the triumphs of the 
to think that in two years more our importations || kept back in that silence which belongs to their |, Democracy, proclaimed that he hoped the*time 
would reach $170,000,000, and that our customs || servility. After all that our citizens have done || was soon coming when the people would declare, 
would yield $18,000,000. Your exports in cotton || in this unfortunate savage war, it ill becomes the i in ee e not to be mistaken, ** that no legisia- 
alone, for the year ending on the Ist of last Octo- || officer you placed there to command them, con- || tion should bind posterity.” If this sentiment 
ber, sold for $73,000,000, and this year they will || sidering that he had but recently come fresh from || had been uttered only by the colleague of the gen- 
probably reach near $90,000,000. ‘This was the || the fields of his triumph in maneuvering and || tleman on my extreme right, [Mr. Moenrg,}] it 




















article which, in the plentitude of your wisdom, 
you pronounced over produced three years ago, | 
when we raised less than ten hundred thousand | 
bags, and sold it for less than nine cents, and you | 
declared.that production had then outrun demand. 
Last year we raised above three hundred thousand | 
bags more, and sold it, notwithstanding your over | 
production, for sixteen cents. No man can fore- | 
tell the developments of this country under a wise | 
system of free trade. No man can foresee the 
immense increase of importations and exporta- 
tions of a free and unrestrained people, with the 
freshness of the virgin wilderness before them. 











The gentleman cannot make the surplus vanish | 
y figures. Even if all the reasonable expendi- | 


tures that have been officially asked for be made, 
we will have on the Ist of January next at least 
forty-six million dollars of surplus in the Treas- 

ae the pause lands to yield seventeen 
million dollars; and many put them as high as 
twenty-five million dollars. (ood faith and pru- 


dence demand that this should be deposited not | 
in the corporations of the States, but in the treas- 


ury of the separate States themselves, in propor- 





strategy; I say it little becomes him to cast a | would have excited in me no attention; for I took 


sneer over them as ‘* volunteers,”’ and not “* good | 
troops.” 
But, sir, to return. The gentleman from New | 


York, [Mr. Camsreenc,] to exhaust the sur- | 


plus, has put down $10,000,000 for the war in | 


which we will be involved with Mexico on our | 
southwestern borders. 


Mr. Chairman, to say the least of it, this decla- || 


i 
if 


that gentleman’s wild declamation to be better 
| suited for the ‘* Loco-Foco”’ party in the streets 
| of New York than for the halls of legislation. 
| Bat coming as it did from the chairman of the 
| ** Ways and Means,’’ who, from his years and 
| experience, may be supposed not to speak with- 
| out reflection, it is a doctrine which deserves the 
most serious attention of this country. I am 


ration, coming from one who bears such relation ] aware that this doctrine claims for its origin high 


to this House and country as the gentleman does, 


was as imprudent as anything could well be. 


| 


Everything relating to the affairs of Texas in- 
volves questions of the deepest and most delicate 
interest, and it does not become us at present to 
say or do anything that may lead to embarrass- 
ment. I trust there will be no war to which the 
gentleman alludes. Whatever may be the power 
or policy of those governments that are in their 
nature unlimited, I hold that, under our Consti- 





authority—authority which, in my opinion, has 
| been looked to with full as much reverence as it 
deserves. I am aware that it has recently been 
| promulgated in an ingenious —— from Ohio 
| against all corporations, and that it is openly 
| preached in the northern and middie sections of 
| this Union, where in all probability it will soon 
| become the popular doctrine of the day. 


|| . What, sir! no legislation bind posterity! Push 


| this doctrine to its consequences, and where does 


tution, which we are sworn to defend, with its | it lead to? What becomes of your public faith ? 
limited trust-powers confe,red on us for the in- || What becomes of your national honor? Let it 
terest and benefit of this people, we have no right |, be known that those treaties which bind you in 
to go into a war, except purely for self-defense. || your intercourse with the nations of the earth, 
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are to be disregarded and defied by the whim, the | 
interest, or the ambition of the ascendant party | 
of to-day, and we must then necessarily be ex- | 
cluded from civilized society. No legislation bind | 
posterity! What bore usin glory and in triumph 
through the war of our Revolution, but that legis- | 
lation which bound posterity to redeem the debt 
incurred to sustain your armies upon the field of 
battle? What sustained us through the second 
war of our independence but the power to pledge 
the resources of this nation for the great pur- | 
poses of self-preservation? Is this Congress to 
do nothing that can bind those who are to come 
after us? Go back at once, and tear up your 
Declaration of Independence itself; scatter into 
a thousand pieces the parchment of your Consti- | 
tution, and substitute in the place thereof the 
shouts of a mob proclaiming their triumphs of 
to-day, or the power of a lawless multitude 
waving over a blood-stained land the scepter of 
anarchy to-morrow. No legislation bind pos- | 


terity! Whereis faith ? Where is honor? Where || 


is public law? Where is public morality? Sir, | 
this is a doctrine at war with peace, policy, and | 
honor. It breaks down all that is venerable, | 
virtuous, and consecrated in the institutions of | 
civilization itself. If this be the doctrine of the | 
gentleman, and the party with which he is iden- | 


tified intend practically to enforce it in this coun- || 


try, I can tell him that when he attempts it, a | 
hundred thousand plumes will wave over a hun- | 
dred thousand lances, couched to vindicate all | 
those sacred rights which have been acquired 
under the plighted faith of this Government. | 
But, sir, the gentleman dropped another re- 
mark that struck me with peculiar force. He | 
asserted that the time would soon come when the 
Government should sell the public lands to none | 
but emigrants who are actual settlers. Where is 


Government would attempt to exclude any class | 


of free citizens from purchases of the public do- || 


main? Where is the right by which you shall | 
claim to distribute it amongst a particular class? | 


If it be intended by this to feed the appetite and || 


munister to the desires of that class who may have | 
no peculiar ties or interests to bind them to the | 
place of their nativity—if it be intended to catch | 
that class who move through the land from one | 
end to the other, having no home, and feeling for 
no country, then it is vile agrarianism. Has it 
come to this, that a man is to be excluded from 
the benefits and privileges under this Government, 

because, by industry, economy, or enterprise, he | 
should be so fortunate as to accumulate property, | 
or because he may happen to be senibed with | 
others who have? Are citizens whose ties and | 
interests may bind them to reside in one State, 
to be excluded from holding afreehold in another? | 

If this system of selling alone to a certain class 
be intended by the gentleman as an equal division | 
of the public domain, then he should remember | 
that, when the Roman people came to receive 
their distribution from the public granaries, they | 
became prostituted and debased. When their | 
conquering generals came loaded with the spoils | 
of devastated provinces, and were enabled to deal | 
out bread and bounties to this class or that class, 
then, through bribery and corruption, they bought | 
their way to power over the prostrate liberties of | 
their country. 

But the gentleman made another declaration, 
which, I confess, filled my heart with the most | 
gloomy forebodings for the future. After speak- 
ing of the bloated state of things in the countr 
at present, he concluded by declaring ‘that the 
whole nation was now one common gambling- | 
house!”’ Considering the position he occupies | 
in this House, and the relation he bears to the 
dominant party that now rules this Confederacy 
—considering that from his residence he must be | 
intimately acquainted with the secret springs of | 
speculation and commerce—I confess I heard this 
solemn declaration with no ordinary emotions. | 
This nation one common gambling-house! And | 
who made it so? Let these who hold the reins | 
of Government answer this awful question. Mr. | 
Chairman, next to the omnipotence and omni- | 
presence of that superintending Proyidence that | 
moves upon the affairs of the world, there 1s no 





power that exercises so great an influence over | 


the feelings, the sentimcats, and the very nature 
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of man as the Government that acts upon him, 
and those who administer its authority. Let an 
individual become abandoned and profligate, and 
the consequences of his vice sad iniquity are, 
| for the most part, confined to himself and those 
immediately around him; but let those who hold 
in their handg the destinies of a great people be- 
come cor d lawless; let them cumaie over 
the great Tandamental principles of the Govern- 
ment; let them become ambitious and profligate, 
and the consequences are felt in the remotest 
circles of society; the highest and lowest come 
under this tremendous influence. Look over'the 
world and see its fairest portions where civiliza- 
tion, art and refinement once held their soft and 
mingled sway, now laid low in ruin and decay; 
go walk by the broken columns of the Parthenon, 


or stand on the grave of Miltiades; go and visit | 


the tomb of Virgil, or the villas of Tully, and 
why isit that you hear no longer the voice of the 
orator, or see no more the poet and the warrior? 
Is it because the uplifted hand of God has for- 
| ever blighted those fairest portions of creation? 
_ No, no; it comes from the iniquity of corrupt, 
| fallen, ambitious man. It is his usurping hand 
that has laid these fair regions low, and made a 
degenerate, desponding, and heartbroken people. 
rr sir, when it is now announced that our 
‘nation is one common gambling-house,”’ let 
| those who sit on the seats of power tremble for 
the future. They may pass through this world, 
and receive its applause; they may proclaim in 


_ triumph that they have received the approbation | 
|| of their country, and when the gnawings of a 
|| guilty conscience shall be felt, they may pour 


upon it the sweet unction’ that rises from the 
huzzas of a passing mob; but when they shall 
have gone through these scenes, and shall come 


) || to the last sad day, when the secrets and recesses 
the right under the Constitution by which this | 


| 


of the human heart shall be laid open before a 
|| tribunal that is never deceived, and that never 
errs; when they rise before the searching eye of 
| an avenging God, then let the question be asked, 
| who made this nation one common gambling- 
house? and, if I mistake not, you will see them 
| quake and tremble as did Babylon’s corrupt and 
| reveling crew when they beheld upon the wall 
_ the handwriting that announced their guilt, and 
| proclaimed their destiny. 
| Mr. Chairman, I propose to examine who 
| ** made us one common gambling-house.’’ An- 
| other gentleman from New York [Mr. McKeon] 
| took this occasion to pass a eulogy upon the 
_ present Administration. 
claims of the different candidates for the Presi- 
| dency, making all merely sectional, except one, 
| who stood upon the broad and enlarged principles 
that embraced the whole Union—who stood 
| pledged to carry out the principles of the present 
| Administration. And this gentleman, at the con- 
| clusion of his remarks, with quite as much mod- 
esty as discretion, thought proper to read us a 
, lecture on parties, deprecating all party topics as 
| not to be drawn into discussion on this great bill 
| of so much interest. Yes, sir, this pharisaical 
| party, who arrogate to themselves all virtue, and 
| thank God that they are not as other men, have 


|| the effrontery to call upon us to hold our peace, 


| while they stand pledged to carry out the prin- 
ciples of the present Administration! Let us 
| briefly look back and see what are these prin- 
| ciples. 
One of the first avowals of principle was the 
| indirect pledge made by the President in his fa- 
/mous letter to the Tennessee Legislature, in 
which he laid it down that no member of Con- 
| gress should be appointed to office during his 
membership, and for two years afterwards. The 
| next great pledge made in the canvass was, that 
| no man should be dismissed from office for opinion 
| sake. This principle was indirectly avowed by 
| the war made upon those who were supposed to 
have done so, Then came the celebrated inaugu- 
| ral, in which reform! reform! stood out in bold 
| relief in every line. The ‘‘Augean stables were 
to be cleansed.’’ Now, I hold that the public 
pledges which a man makes before the world, are 
as binding upon him by all the principles of sound 
morality as his pledged honor in private, and he 
| who would wantonly disregard the one would 
violate the other. Those public men who noto- 
riously set at defiance all the pledges that they 


He also exhibited the- 
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\| have ever made, go very far to set an example 
| well calculated to produce looseness of moralit 

, and general profligacy, all tending to make the 
nation acommon ‘‘gambling-house,’’ where false. 

hood and treachery hold a triumphant sway. 

What has been the fact with reference to the 
first pledge to which I havealluded? More mem- 
bers of Congress have been appointed to office 
than under any three Administrations since the 
commencement of the Government; and, as to 
| dismissals from office for political opinions, I have 
| only to state the remarkable fact that, in all the 
Administrations of this Government up to the 
| present, all the dismissals together amount to 
| only seventy-four, while in this Administration 
|| there have been upwards of nine hundred, and 
| two hundred and thirty of them important officers, 
True, there has been a change, but it has only 
been a change from those who were in office to 
the vilest and most lawless crew that were ever 
raised up under the dispensations of Providence 
to scourge a degenerate and ungrateful people, 
| Sycophancy and servilityehave taken the place 
| of all the heroic and ener virtues. The rooks, 
| together with obscene birds, have perched them- 
selves in the high places of the land, and we sit 
here beneath, surrounded daily with their filth 
and putrefied corruption. Office-holders (now 
become miserable dependants) and office-seekers 
| infestevery turn and corner; and let it be known 
| that any man has influence from his being the 
tool of those who have patronage to confer, and 
he is overwhelmed with the bowing and cringing 
of these slaves and beggars. Crowds of misera- 
| ble hungry beings creep and crawl, in the dark- 
ness of midnight, through the hidden recesses 
and glc_...y avenues that lead up to the throne 
of royal favor. These creatures, generated as 
they are indlespotism, are pervading the country, 
and becoming more loathsome than the creeping 
lice or * slimy frogs of Egypt’’ ever were in the 
days of God’s judgments. ‘This, sir, is the reform 
with which we are blessed. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot shut our eyes to 
what we see passing around us. The Govern- 
ment is virtually changed, and the people seem 
to be sinking into acquiescence. The dismissed 
of the first cabinet, upon the notorious principles 
involved, was an open avowal that arbitrary will 
should govern even in private circles. The war 
waged upon all the constituted authorities of the 
land—upon the Supreme Court, upon the Senate, 
and even at first upon this House, because they 
were favorable to a recharter of the United States 
Bank, and then the appeals made to the people as 
one aggregate mass—all, all, announced, in lan- 
guage not to be mistaken, that the constitutional 
Republic of States was to be broken down, and 
that a simple democracy of brutal numbers, with 
an elective and unlimited monarch, was to be 
raised over the ruins. 

The President has habitually, through flattery, 
appealed to the passions and prejudices of all that 
is ignoble and low in society, to sustain him in 
his reckless career upon the institutions of his 
country. In this he has pursued the course of all 
those who have intended to usurp the liberties of 
the people. Cesar, when he crossed the Rubicon, 
did it to bless the people and preserve the laws. 
He refused the crown that was urged upon him, 
and then took supreme power to please the peo- 
ple. By what authority is it that the President 
makes his appeals to the people, as contradistin- 
guished from the laws and Constitution of his 
country? He was elected, not by a simple ma- 
jority of the whole, but by majorities from the 

tates. Every principle in the Constitution is 
against making this a simple majority Govern- 
ment. It was made and can alone be altered by 
States. The States are equal in one branch, and 
even the representation in this House is differ- 
ently modified from different States. Change this 
state of things, and convert it into a simple un- 
mixed democracy, and you immediately raise one 
interest in society in deadly hostility against 
another, which must end, as all simple democra- 
cies have done, in a dictator or an elective but 
unlimited monarchy. To restrain the Executive 
interest in all Governments, there must be created 
some independent and antagonist interest in so- 
cicty, which shall be habitually felt in_ the prac- 
tical operation of the Government. You have 
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been done. Despotism and usurpation in other 
countries rely upon the sword and a standing 
army to sustain themselves; but, from the nature 
of our institutions, they are compelled here to 
wr oe leagued banks, money, office-holders 
and office-seekers, bribery, and corruption. Law- 
less power here relies upon deception and fraud, 
while elsewhere it relies upon force. 

{ question very much whether, in this country, 
we can ever have even the privilege of an appeal | 
to revolution. Each State has its own peculiar 
local interests and peculiar public opinion. This 
almost forbids all system and concert of action, 
and he who is at the head of affairs must have 
little talent indeed, if, with his tremendous power 
and patronage, he is not able to play off one part 
of the community against the other. But there 
is another cause which I fear may prove fatal to 
the prospects of liberty. I very much doubt 
whether even a reform can ever take place. With 
our immense system of credit, extending itself 
into all the ramifications of the community—with 
our seven hundred banks pressing down upon all 
the secret springs of society, and transacting 
business upon calculations made for the future— 
I say I doubt whether, upon this vast and com- 
plicated system, the various interests of which 
no man can fathom, even reform can ever take 
place. All those who may be directly or indi- 
rectly (and who is not?) interested in this stu- 
pendous system, would prefer to acquiesce under 
a despotism rather than to run the hazard of a 
change from reform or revolution. 

Those who seized the moneyed resources of the 
nation, weii knew the resistless power they were 
to wield, controlling as it does, dacetts and indi- 
rectly, at least one hundred millions of capital. 
Other people have to submit to the sword drawn 
over them by a conqueror, who may at least have 
the manliness of courage to command some re- | 
spect; but we have to submit to a mean and infa- 
mous despotism, sustained by a moneyed power, 
controlling, through bribery and corruption, all 
that is abandoned and profligate in society. No 
wonder that ‘‘the whole nation is one common | 
gambling-house.”’ 

Let us now look to a more recent event as dis- 
tinctly marking this great change in our Govern- 


wisely abolished thearistocracy of the Old World; | 
put unless we substitute for it, in the action of this 
Government, the territorial interests of the States, | 
to be felt in full effect through the goédrdinate | 
branch, we have improved nothing on English 
liberty. The Executive, without this check, ne- | 
cessarily becomes the’ source of all honor and 
ower, and absorbs all other interests. 

Is this not the fact now? Is there a practical 
man here who does not know that the Executive | 
js at this moment the controlling and unrestrained | 

ower of this Confederacy? Is is not proclaimed | 
with triumph that he has a majority in both | 
Houses? Where, then, is the practical check? | 

I maintain, sir, that the Government in fact is 
changed, and has become absolute. Look at the 
history of the times, and doubt it if you can. } 
Some two years since the President issued a proc- | 
lamation for the open purpose of bringing down | 
civil war upon an independent State of this Union. | 
This extraordinary dacument declared that the 
States ‘* were not, and never were at any period, | 
sovereign and independent.”’ This assertion was | 
directly in the face of all history; for the Decla- 
ration of Independence itself announced that | 
‘these Colonies are, and of right ought to be, | 
free and independent States.’? The second arti- 
cle of confederation declares that ** each State re- 
tainsits sovereignty freedom, and independence.” | 
And yet, notwithstanding this bare-faced false- 
hood, what was the result? This instrument, by 
which the sovereignty, pride, self-respect, and in- 
dependence of the States were cloven down by a | 
single dash, was received amid hallelujahs; and 
the very States that were disgraced by it, instead | 
of calling up the spirit of the entombed Constitu- 
tion, bowed down in subserviency, while the | 
whole nation, by universal acclamation, seemed 
to join in the modern apotheosis of its nominal 
author. Is there any man now who looks back 
coolly who does not believe this to be the procla- 
mation that changed the Republic? 

And here let me refer to an instance as illustrat- 
ing the change of the times, and to show that the 
whole country, the high and the low, are sinking 
under delusion into the universal ‘* humbuggery”’ | 
of the day. Last summer I observed an account 
of a large pee 4 in the refined, polished, and 
hospitable city of Boston, called to attend the cer- 
emony of presenting their distinguished and in- 
tellectual citizen with a silver cup, on which was 
inscribed ‘*the defender of the Constitution.”’ 
Who sustained the principles of the proclama- 
tion? Whp embodied them in the ** force bill ?’’ 
Who carried that measure through, and placed 
it on the statute-book, consecrating the usurpa- 
tion of all power in the hands of the Executive? 
This ‘‘ defender of the Constitution.’’ And it is 
remarkable that he, in the very speech in which 
he returned his thanks, declared that the Consti- 
tution was virtually changed, and that all power 
was now in the hands of the Executive. I refer 
to this scene merely to show that even the intelli- 
gent and educated are falling under the delusions 
of the day; and if they be so blind, what must 
be expected from others who bask in power and 
live by deception? I hope there is no man now, 
who can look back upon these two measures, to | 
which I have alluded, and then see what he now 
knows to exist around him, without learning 
some impressive and solemn lessons as to the 
downward career of the Republic. 

But to return. While triumphal arches were 
raised, upon which was inscribed “the princi- 

les of the proclamation, the principles of New 

ngland;’’ while he, whose life had been an open | 
war upon all law, was receiving in the halls of 
universities the flattering unction of ‘‘ doctor of 
laws’’ poured upon his head, what was the re- 
markable fact? He was then actually penning 
the order for the lawless seizure of the whole 
treasure of the nation. 

Considering the state of things, sir, this was a 
sagacious and profound move, and those who 
vlanned it well understood the downward prog- 
ress of events, and the recorded history of tie 
erty. Usurpation upon usurpation had been 
perpetrated. The great principles of the Consti- 
tution had been subverted. This measure was 
absolutely necessary to sustain the power that 
had been acquired, and to transmit it to a success- 
or. It diverted public attention from what had 






















stated with so much spirit by the gallant gentle- 
man from Vi-:ginia, ( 

have never seen the slightest pretense to deny. I 
allude to the last night of the last Congress, when 
scenes occurred of the deepest importance to the 
liberties of this country. It was then that the 
President, with the first officer of his Cabinet, and 
the second office of the Government, came into 
the dark recesses of this Capitol, and, through his 
vile minions and miserable tools, defeated a meas- 
ure of vast importance before this House, for the 
notorious purpose of waging a popular war upon 
the Senate. Cromwell went into the House of 
Commons at the head of armed men, and ordered 
its dissolution. But here, sir, we have a President, 
who comes not like a soldier, but at the head of 
his servile courtiers and sycophants, and practi- 
cally asserts his ascendency over both branches 
of our Legislature by management and duplicity. 
Is this our independence under the Constitution ? 
Is this the check that we are designed to exercise 
by the provisions of that noble instrument? Where 
is the spirit of our forefathers? Better, far better 
for us to be ‘‘dogs and bay the moon,”’ or ‘‘toads 
and feed on the vapor of a dungeon,”’ than to hold 
our seats here only to disgrace the memory of 
those who have gone before us. I know that we 
are apt to become indifferent and callous under the 
habitual contemplation of evils which seem almost 
to forbid a remedy. And it is from this that lib- 
erty is lost. Wesit here and see things which 
we have not the courage or manliness to resist. 





the history of theday? Anattempt is now openly 


drag down the Senate in humble penitence before 
a master, for having dared to express an inde- 
pendent sentiment. If this succeeds it will be 
the consummation of our downfall. 

Sir, 1 am aware thatundercertain circumstances 
an individual may desire that his crimes may be 
expunged from the memory of man. lam aware 
that there are those who would desire to convert 











Mr. Wise,] and which I | 


What is now passing before this country in | 


being made to expunge the Constitution, and || 
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the whole earth into one universal pandimonium, 
only that they might become prominent from 
their very iniquity, and reign triumphant from 
their very guile, But I am totally at a loss to 
understand the feelings that could prompt any 
human being to desire to see a whole body of 
men, intended by our ancestersto be exalted and 
independent, bowing around the throne of a law- 
less and reckless man, bearing in their hands the 
Constitution to be burnt, that the smoke thereof 
may rise to satiate his vengeance, and appease 
his wrath, Sir, it is, it is the reign of Caaer, 
and we are cowards, dastards, slaves, if we sub- 
mit to this state of things, and shall deserve to 
have ourchildren raise before us their little hands, 
| and shake their manacles, saying, ‘* Thou did it, 
thou did it.”’ 
Mr. Chairman, I have said that this is the 
reign of Cesar. Sir, | have read the history of 
| the Roman people to little advantage, if I am to 
be deceived at this late day in what I see passing 
around me. We are now where that people were 
when the empire was to be divided between An- 
tony, Octavius, and Lepidus. Cesar had folded 
his robes, and perished under the dagger of Bru- 
tus. And although we may have none at present 
with the fine talents and acquirements of Antony, 
yet we have many with his private profligacy and 
abandoned principles. As to Lepidus, I need 
only point to the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
R. M. Jounson;} but as he is a member of this 
House, I forbear to trace the parallel at present, 
| The beardless Octavius had done nothing to iden- 
tify himself with the glory and the honor of his 
| country, but he became prominent from the fact 
that he was supposed to inherit the sympathy 
| that was then running so strong in favor of the 
| fallen Cesar. Wary, artful, and sagacious, he 
| saw his position, and made the most of it. 
We, too, have a modern Octavius, who, wind- 
| ing his way under the robes of royal favor, pro- 
claims himself the true and annointed successor, 
Gcged to carry out the principles of his master. 
| What other earthly claims has the Vice Presi- 
'dent to his present position, except that he is 
| supposed to be the chosen favorite of him who 
| has trampled over the liberties of his country? 
| The gentleman from New York [Mr. McKeon} 


ment; and on this point I will take the facts as || has declared him to be the only candidate who 


|| has claims upon the whole Union. 
| For the present I pass by an investigation into 
|| his political principles, and shall only refer to 
/one document, which speaks a language not to 
| be mistaken, and developes the feelings and the 
| nature of the man—which writes his history and 
|| his character more fully than all the volumes that 
|| can be composed by a flattering biographer. No 
‘| man can read it without knowing its author. It 
| is a letter written from London, in answer to a 
| committee in New York, who condoled with him 
| for his rejection as Minister to the Court of St. 
| James. I will read from it the following extract 
in relation to General Jackson: 
“In testifying to my public conduct, they are pleased to 
speak with eulogium of me, as contributing, while in the 
| Cabinet, to the success of the present Administration. 
That signal success I feel called upon to declare, is pre- 
; eminently due to the political sagacity, unwearying industry, 
| and upright, straightforward course of our present venerated 
| Chief. All the humble merit I can claim is, that of having 
| exerted myself to the utmost to execute his patriotic and 
| single-hearted views, and of having sacrificed al! personal 
considerations to insure their success, when threatened 
with extraneous embarrassments. That iny exertions were 
arduous, painful, and incessant, [| may without vanity 
| assert; whether my sacrifices have not been repaid with 
unmerited detraction and reproach, I ieave to my ecuntry- 
| men to determine. Still I shall ever regard my situation 
in that Cabinet as one of the most fortunate events of my 
life, placing, as it did, me in close and familiar reijation 
with one who has well been described by Mr. Jefferson as 
|| § possessing more of the Roman in bis character than any 
|| man living,’ and whose administration will be looked to in 
|| future times as a golden era in our history. To have served 
|| under such a Chief, at such a time, and to have won His 
confidence and esteem, is a sufficient glory; and of that, 
j thank God, my enemies cannot deprive me.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly aware that many 
|| a man might have uttered such sentiments with- 
|| out an ae rh ica If they had 
| come from one who had forever retired into pri- 
|| vate life, it would have been of no great import- 
‘| ance. If they had come from one who was hum- 
ble and lowly, and had received private favors 
| from a benefactor, it would have attracted no at- 
i tention. But coming as they did from one who 
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was artful and sagacious; who had fixed his eye 

on the first office of his country with an ambition 
that has never varied; who was gazing with eager- 
ness for partisan support; I say, sir, that, under 
ail the circumstances of the case, they are base, 
vile, degraded, and degrading sentiments, which 
no freeman ever conceived in his heart, and none 
but a flatterer ever uttered. If 1 am to havea 
leader, in the name of all that is lofty and honor- 
able, let him be one who has the feelings, the in- 
dependence, the heart, ofa man. If | am to fol- 
low, let it not be one who cringes before, and 
fawns upon the hand of a master. Every feeling 
of my soul revolts with scorn and indignation at 
such sentiments, 

But, sir, look around, and what is the glaring 
fact in the history of the day? These sentiments 
have had their weight. Is not the whole patron- 
age and power of this Government, at this mo- 
ment, wielded for the open purpose of rewarding 
their author? Is it to be disguised that the Balti- 
more Convention assembled to nominate a suc- 
cessor under the dictation of the President? Is 
there a man who has sagacity to perceive conse- 
quences, that doubts it? Let those things suc- 
ceed, and it is idle to talk about a free Govern- 
ment. We may have the exterior of freedom, 
but it will be a whitened sepulchre, fair and beau- 
tiful to look on, but full of corruption and rotten- 
ness within. 

I commit no man or no party, but I here take 
opportunity to lay down the doctrine, that he 
who comes into power under such circumstances, 
comes in, to all intents and purposes, as much a 
usurper as if he had come in by the sword of 
revolution. Such a Government is to be obeyed 
merely from political expediency, and not consti- 
tutional obligation. What difference, in fact, is 
there between a Government brought upon the 
country by presidential dictation, fraud, and 
patronage, and one forced upon us by the arnis 
of a conquerer? 

In those countries where the succession may 
be fixed by the hereditary laws of the land— 
where things have grown up from time imme- 
morial, and become the fixed principles of the 
Constitution, a people can make claims to free- 
dom, if the succession take place consistent with 
their institutions, Butin thiscountry, where we 
have a written Constitution, every line of which 
maintains the freedom of the elective franchise, 
from the highest to the lowest, if we submit to 
dictation or appointment, directly or indirectly, 
from any earthly power, we are slaves in feeling 
and in fact, and shall deserve our destiny. 

The janizaries of Turkey could at one time 
bow-string a sultan, and enthrone his successor. 
A Roman despot could at one time make his 
horse a consul, while his degenerate countrymen 
cowered beneath the imperial eagles wavirig along 
the lines of Praetorian bands. Cromwell an- 
nointed himself as one prepared to be a martyr, 
and called upon his round-head followers to ner 
tize him in the blood of Charles I., that he might 
come out a saint fit to wear the robes of a dicta- 
tor, and claim the sworn allegiance of a deluded 
and enslaved people. 

True, we have no janizaries—no Pretoriah 
bands—no army of the Commonwealth—as yet. 
But we have what is meaner, baser, and more 
degrading—we have a hundred thousand office- 
holders and office-seekers—moneyed corporations 
from one end of the Union to the other; we have 
the patronage of this Government, and the power 
and eegwern d of the President—all, all, acting 
together in concert, and devoted to the sole object 
of appointing a successor, and transmitting ill- 

otten power to those who will fawn to receive it. 
Fett not what may be the principles to be avowed 
by such an Administration, I make open uncom- 
promising war against the mode and manner of 
appointment. 

iow long aré these things to last? Are they 
to be borne by a free people? Think you that 
one half of this great nation is forever to be ruled 
over by the other half, upon such principles as 
these? Think you that the intellectual and vir- 
tuous of a great people are forever to be trampled 
over and spanned. bes ignorance and brutal num- 
bers? No, sir; it is not nature to bear it. The 
worm that crawls in the dust will turn when trod 
on; and shall man, rational man, sink himself 
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| 

| lower than the vilest of creation? Sir, if these 
| things are to be borne, go first and tear from the 
| pages of history those leaves which transmit to 


| posterity our glory and our honor; go first and | 


| gather together the Declarations of our Independ- 


ence,and make of them a bonfire; go first to the | 
graves of our gallant dead, harrow up their bones, | 


| and scatter to the four winds of heaven their dust 


| and their ashes; tell our little children these men | 


| are unworthy to be remembered, and their deeds 
| to be imitated; we must then do more—change 
| the very names of our own children; ay, we must 
| change their very natures; turn back the current 
| that now runs warm from their hearts, and run it 
into new channels; pull down the star-spangled 
banner, and trample it in the dust beneath your 
feet—then, and not until then, shall we be pre-, 
_ pared to wear in peace the chains of slaves and 
the livery of bondsmen. 
Mr. Chairman, 1 am aware that I have uttered 
| sentiments ill calculated to suit the publicear. I 
know, sir, that I have uttered sentiments which 
| forever cut me off from all hope of favor from 
| this Government, or with those who are destined 
to control it. But I stand here to speak the truth 
| to my country. What is aman born for? Is it 
| that, through deception and sycophancy, he may 
wind his way to power? Is it that, for the day, 
he may catoh passing popularity, that miserable 
mushroom thing, which springs up in the moist- 
ure and darkness of night, only to wither and die 
under the beams of the noon-day sun? No, sir; 
man lives that he may live hereafter in the hearts 
and affections of his countrymen, for having vin- 
dicated their interests, their honor, and their liber- 
ties. This,in my opinion, is the highest destiny 
that awaits an earthly career. 





LOSS OF THE FORTIFICATION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. BEN HARDIN, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 28, 1836, 
On Mr. ApaMs’s resolution concerning the loss of the Forti- 
fication Bill of the last session. 
Mr. HARDIN called for the reading of the 


resolution; which was read by the Clerk, and is 
as follows: 


** Resolved, That so much of the message of the President 


of the United States to Congress, at the commencement of 


the present session, as relates to the failure, at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, of the bill containing the ordinary appro- 
priations for fortifications, be referred to a select committee, 
with instructions to inquire into, and report to the House, 
the causes and circuinstances of the failure of the bill.”? 

* The question being on the motion of Mr. WiL- 
uiams, Of North Carolina, to amend, by adding 
‘*with power to send for persons and papers,”’ 

Mr. HARDIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: It was either my good or ill 
fortune (for at this time I know not in which 
pans of view to consider it) to obtain the floor 
ast evening. To have consulted my own feel- 
ings and wishes on the subject, I ought instantly 
to meepReeennet with what I had to say ; it was 
late, and, to accommodate some gentlemen around 
me, I moved for the House to adjourn, which 
motion was agreed to. Gentlemen in more remote 
parts of the Hall voted for it as a favor accorded 
to me. I owe, and now tender to them, my most 
profound acknowledgments for their kindness 
manifested on that occasion. 

Sir, the time, manner of presenting, and the 
subject-matter of the resolution now under con- 
sideration, seem to be a phenomenon in legisla- 
tion. To review our proceedings for some days 
past is neither pleasant nor instractive; they con- 
tain nothing to feed our pride, flatter our vanity, 
or redound to the honor of this House; there is 
something in them so strange, so unaccountable 
to an ommee observer, nevertheless so much in 
character with some of the leading members of 
the Administration party in this House, that I 
hope to be indulged until I recapitulate them. 

The appropriation bills have been reported to 
this House, and, put them all together, amount 
to something like ten millions more than for the 
same objects was appropriated last year, and near 
that amount more than an average year since the 
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commencement of the administration of General 
Jackson. This excess may be considered by this 
House as a war measure, and will be so viewed 
by the nation and the world. 

These bills were, by an order of the House, at 
the instance of the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, made the special order of 
each day until they are all disposed of. The first 
bill taken up was that appropriating money for 
the Navy; the House went into Committee of the 


| Whole on the state of the Union on that bill. A 


war speech was made by the chairman of the 


| Committee of Ways and Means, in his usual 
| bustling, swelling manner. Several other speeches 


followed; and, towards evening, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bynum] commenced a 


| warm, animated, and eloquent speech in favor of 


the bill, in a high toned war spirit. The speech 
was about half finished, when the gentleman gave 


place for a motion for the committee to rise, as 


it was late in the evening. Next day the whole 
House came prepared to enter with spirit into 
the discussions of our relations with France, and 
all the measures which were about to be taken 
connected therewith. The party of the little 
Kinderhook hero seemed brimful of fight. We 
had been denounced the evening before, by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, as the French 
party, which he declared now existed in this na- 
tion. The imputation we considered as unmer- 
ited, and intended to vindicate ourselves from so 
foul an accusation. Never did this House as- 
semble in a higher state of excitement than was 
manifested on the next day. It was expected 
that the debate would progress with increased 
animation, and many a parliamentary lance would 
be hurled, broken, and shivered into pieces. The 
galleries were crowded at an early hour. When 
the time arrived for the House again to go into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union on the navy bill, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CamBRELENG] moved to dispense with 
the orders of the day, to take up the bill to relieve 
the sufferers by fire in New York. The motion 
prevailed; the orders of the day were dispensed 
with; the navy bill was laid down, and the bill 
to relieve the sufferers by fire in New York taken 
up. Some progress was made in that bill; but, 
before it was finished—nay, hardly commenced— 
the House adjourned. The next day the House 
was not permitted to begin where it had stopped. 
No; what then was the course of the business? 
The same gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG,] who is the leader of the Jackson Van 
Buren party in this House, or, if not the leader, 
is put ina position by the Speaker to lead, got 
up, addressed the House, and then read or al- 
luded to a paragraph in a newspaper, which, he 
said, had attacked him personally; as if this 
House had anything to do with the newspaper 
controversies of the honorable gentleman. As 
usual, he pompously commenced a vindication of 
himself; but, before he had uttered more than 
one or two sentences, wound up by saying that 
the source from which the alleged slander came 
was beneath his notice, and unworthy of him. 
I beg the House not to forget that, at the same 


| time, he intimated that the subject referred to in 


the paper would be brought before the House in 
another shape by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] who instantly took the floor 
with the resolution now under debate in his hand, 
already cut outand made uptoorder. The rules 
of the House were again dispensed with, (the 
gentleman from New York voting for it,) and the 
present resolution was offered. 

I will not say that there was a secret under- 
standing between those two gentlemen that the 
resolution should be brought before the House 
in this very extraordinary and unprecedented 
manner. ‘The reason I will not aver that to be 
the fact is, because I do not know it; yet there 
seemed to me to be something inexplicable in the 
matter, if there was no such understanding. Why 
did he rise, allude to the paragraph, and stop 
short, without proceeding with his vindication ? 
He was too pik enmeitted with the rules of this 
House not to know that he was out of order. I 
have asked, and again repeat it, why, after he 
had commenced his defense, did he stop? and 
why did he intimate that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would bring that subject before 
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the House in another form? They must have } 
conferred together, and the whole was a maneuver || 
to enable the gentleman from Massachusetts to } 
exhibit his resolution; which I consider an indict- 

ment, with one count against the members in this 


House who voted against the three million appro- 
riation last session, another count against the 
majority in the Senate; but these two counts are 
only nominal; the real intent and meaning of the 
whole is, to reach two of the honorable Senators 
{Messrs. Wurre and Wensrer] who are now 
before the people as candidates for the Presidency. 
It looks like a Van Buren trick; the hand of the 
magician is surely in this whole matter. If the || 
eC from Massachusetts is capable of | 
| 


| 
} 
| 


lushing, or feeling one sensation of shame, that 
blush or sensation ought to be exhibited upon 
the present occasion. I call upon him to review 
his past life, the high and dignified offices he has 
filled, during a space of fifty years, with so much } 
credit to himself and honor to the nation; and |! 
now but to behold his present fallen condition— || 
the instrument ofa vile intrigue. Self-debasement |) 
and degradation is a fatality which frequently || 
awaits the inordinate ambition of an old man— 
that ambition which outlives his faculties. 1] 


Loss of the Fo 


the sublime and ludicrous are so nearly allied. 
His feelings would be not unlike those of an ama- > 
teur of the great and awful workings of nature, 
who had just been a spectator of Vesuvius or 
Etna in the appalling grandeur of a tremendons 
eruption, and then turning on the plain below, 
and seeing a mole or ant-hill emitting a pale | 
smoke, and occasionally a feeble and sickly blaze. 
I have been a member of this House, or of the 
Legislature of Kentucky, for nearly twenty-five 
years. I do not profess to have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the rules and regulations which 


foverms et rather ought to govern, parliamentary 


odies; yet I do profess to know enough of the 
order of proceeding as will enable me to do, and 
understand how to transact, the business confided 
to me either by my constituents or this House. | 


| Lnever made more of the rules my study than | 


was needful for the doing of business. My am- 
bitious aspirations have never been directed to- 
wards the Speaker’s chair. I cannot give in to | 
the modern doctrine, that if the force of party, or 
the desire to propitiate the White House, should 
take a man from among us who is not above the 
mediocrity of this House,and make him Speaker, 
he thereby becomes one of the wise men of this 
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would vote against the resolution. If the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts wishes to cut a sum- 
merset, let him do it as a clown in the pit; do not 
give him a spring-plank to leap from; | want to 
see him turn asummerset as a ground, nota lofty 
tumbler; lee is not unaccustomed to these things; 
he has frequently done it before, without the aid 
of a committee, and let him do it again. 

I will endeavor now to give a brief and rapid 
sketch of the history of the fortification bill, as it 
is called, and the three million appropriation at- 
tached to it, by way,of amendment, in the last 
stages of the progress of the bill. 

The fortification bill was reported to this House 
by the proper committee; and, after remaining 
here some fifty days, it passed, and was sent to 
the Senate for the action of that body. The ap- 
propriations in the bill, at that time, amounted to 
$559,000, this being the sum then deemed suffi- 
cient by the Department of War. The bill was 
sent to the Senate, and there met the prompt at- 
tention of that body. It passed the Senate with 
amendments making additional appropriations to 
the fortifications of the country to the amount of 
$430,000; making $989,000. On the last day of 
the session, the bill, as amended, came from the 


I hope the House will pardon me for this short || land; it is the man who is to do honor to the || Senate for the concurrence of this House in the 


digression. I will proceed with the history of this 
resolution, and its progress in the House up to 
the present time. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, in support of it, addressed the House 
for nearly three hours, ina most elaborate speech, 
alike famous for its length, violence, and vituper- 
ation of his former political friends; filled to over- 
flowing with the bitterest invective. Some of his | 
remarks I intend to notice hereafter. He was fol- 

lowed by the honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
{[Mr. Wise,] who addressed the House at length | 
on the opposite side; and who, in his speech, ex- | 





chair, and not the chair todo honor to the man; if | 
he does not fill it, his littleness, by his elevation, 
only becomes more visible and striking. If the 
same man, when in the chair, should select a 
man below the mediocrity of this House, and 
put him at the head of the most important com- 
mittee, Iam equally disinclined to believe that 
he thereby becomes ** a very Daniel of a man.’”’ 
Sir, since Elijah went to Heaven in a chariot of 
fire, and cast his mantle on Elisha, and he there- 
by became a prophet, God has not vouchsafed 
for any other man on this earth to be thus gifted. 


Senate’s amendments. If the friends of the Ad- 
ministrauion only wanted the fortification bill, all 
they had to do was to agree to the amendments 
of the Senate. It contained $430,000 more than 
was asked for originally by the President and 
War Department, and more than the usual and 
customary annual appropriations for the same 
objects. The annual appropriations for fortifica- 
tions since the war amount, cach year, to these 
sums: 
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hibited great industry, research, and talents. But | I declare to this House that such a resolution || ate 59.999 43 | eacan 200.789 05 
the ability he displayed, although very great, did || as the present I never before saw. Does it pro- || 191500000777 "45a7aa9 93 aa oie 86 
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forcibly reminded me of what thatstern republican || tion of the Senate? It doesnot. We are toraise | aaa Dhoe rat ty era eae . ag: she kg a he ae Se 
Roman said, that ‘‘one day, nay, one hour of vir- || a committee in this House to inquire and report || 1329...) ......") 6¢s'376 93 | 1830...) atelao4 00 
tuous liberty was worth an eternity in bondage.” | why a certain bill, which was before Congress at || 1821...........- 316,720 G9 | 1832....060se0 ee 753,000 00 
When the gentleman from Virginia resumed his || the last session, did not pass. Let the committee 1823 tent ee ee eees oo, 19 BG | IETS. eee scenes 926,900 00 
seat, the honorable chairman of the Committce || report as it may, no action of this House can Le | me neaaansshs + aa aee i ao eaeveccouses Shacees so 
of Ways and Means, [Mr. CamBreLENG,] with || based thereon or grow out of it. Can we im- || 0 7 ne sicenthainilitcn 





great pomp and parade, took the floor, and an- 
nounced what he intended to do when he should 


| OOM 2s wade coun’ 4506 cbanarcuegies ves ne 
address the House. He said it was too late to | 

| 

| 


ouse of Representatives, who voted against the | 
three million appropyiation? Every man in this | 
House knows we cannot. 
One of the main objects of this resolution is to | 


| Buton the last day of the session, and about 
sunset on that day, did the gentleman from New 
adjournment, with great arrogance, declared he || York (Mr. eee move to agree to the 
would not reply to the gentleman from Virginia; || raise thecommittee. Will thatcommittee examine | Senate’s amendments with an amendment; which 
that he intended to encounter a champion more || witnesses? No, The gentleman from Massa- | amendment contained the famous three million 
worthy of his steel—alluding to Mr. Wessrer, || chusetts will draught a report based upon his dis- } appropriation. 

of the Senate. I admired his courage; and felici- || torted view of the transaction, for | well know Ha the President sent us any communication 
tated myself that my eyes, at least once in my || the part he took init lastsession. It will be filled |! on the subject? No. Had we heard that the 
life, would be gratified by a sight of the battle of || with bitter denunciations of his former political || War Department wanted it? No. Some few 
giants. There was something to command ad- || favorites, it seems, had been so informed; but 


friends and associates, to conciliate the opposite | ' 
miration in his high resolves; it was a laudable || party and make his peace at the palace. I have || they keptit a profound secret. Why did they 
ambition, even if he perished in the conflict. I 


no doubt the report will not exhibit any one fact || not communicate it to the House, if it was an 
love to see men matched fairly; let footman fight || exactly as it took place. To tell the truth, the || Executive measure? If General Jackson wanted 
with footman, squire with squire, knight couch || whole truth, and nothing but the truth, is far from || the money for the purposes of carrying on the 
the lance and spur the fiery steed against knight. || the object of the gentlemen concerned in this mat- || Government, why not say so? He has never, 
Fingal never left his rock and mixed in the strife || ter. war is to be made on the Senators, to || heretofore, been backward in telling us what he 
of heroes, until Lathmon was in the field. cheapen and lessen their standing with the people || wanted. Did he want the money, and yet not 
When the gentleman took the floor on yester- || of the United States. Messrs. Wessrer and || dare to assume the responsibility of asking for 
day, I expected efforts commensurate with the || Wuire are to be assailed without mercy in the | it? Upon all these subjects of information we 
undertaking; I listened to hear Jupiter thundering || report, and food furnished for all the Administra- | were left in the dark. The executive of this and 
from Olympus’s cloudy tops, or, if not.the thun- || tion presses in the Union next summer, to abuse | every other Government informs the legislative 
der of Jove, at least the music of the spheres. But || those who voted against the appropriation in either |, department what amount of money is necessary 
was there ever man so disappointed! Instead of || House. I ask, does it become the dignity of this | to carry on the Government; and the legislative 
the oes magnificence, and sublimity of || august assembly, the wisest and freest on earth, | department is never in fault, until they refuse to 
thunder rolling along and shaking the earth from || to degrade itself for such a vile purpose—the in- |, appeonriats the money after it is demanded. 
pole to pole, my ears were grated with the miser- || glorious one of becoming panders to collect and || he appropriation of the three millions was 
able sounds of a wretched performer on a Jew’s || embody slander for the office-holders and office- | asked by the gentleman from New York too late 
harp! If an enlightened stranger were to visit || hunters,some of whom are now feeding, and others || for any of us to make inquiry of the President, 
this city during the sitting of Congress, and at- || expect shortly to feed, upon ‘* the spoils’’ of this || or the War Department, as to the fitness and pro- 
tend to the debates in the Senate and here, how || nation, as if we were a conquered enemy, and || priety of the measure; and, if we had made the 
this House would suffer in the comparison! If || who are the only self-styled, self-created democ- | inquiry, itis evident no information would have 
he should chance to hear the chairman of Finance || racy of the country—a word justly dear to a re- || been given; or why did the chairman of the Com- 
in the Senate (Mr. Wester] developing, in his || publican, and only used in these degenerate days || mittee of Ways and Means [Mr. Pox] keep it 
usual lucid manner, ‘complicated questions of C 
| 


| 
pase the members of the Senate or of the last | 

| 

} 


proceed that evening; but, before he moved an 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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y designing knaves to flatter and deceive the || a secret, and em some few others, who knew 
finance, and unfolding the almost exhaustless, ople? || that the President wanted the money, not to 
I boldly and fearlessly pronounce the resolution | divulge it? Surely, the leader8 of the Adminis- 
to be unparliamentary, unprecedented, and dis- || tration party intended to sport with and mock 
graceful to those concerned in it. No man can || the House. 
misunderstand its object; it is an inquisition of If there had been no other cause than the want 
entitling for Van Buren. If I had no other rea- || of time and of information on the subject, we did 
sons than those I have this moment assigned, [! right to vote against the three million appropria- 





although somewhat hidden resources of this na- 
tion; and, after that, come into this Hall, and hear 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means on the same subject; whether the efforts 
of the great moneyed officer of this House would 
most excite his laughter or contempt, I cannot tell; 
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tion, 
of my constituents, unless | know the why and 
wherefore it is asked and demanded. 

About dark, on the last day of the session, the 
bill went back from this House to the Senate, for 
the concurrence of that body to the three million 
appropriation. The Senators had no information 
of any kind on the subject, either official or in- 
formal; they had no time for investigation; they 
must either vote the money instantly, without 
light or knowledge on the subject, or reject the 
appropriation, and disagree to our amendment. 
They, as became sages and patriots, chose the 
latter alternative; they acted with becoming dig- 
nity and manly independence, in true character 
with themselves. The bill came back here with | 
the disagreement of the Senate to our amendment; 
we insisted, and sent it back to the Senate; the 
Senate adhered to their disagreement; we again 
insisted, and asked a committee of conference; 
and a committee was accordingly appointed. The 
Senate agreed to the conference, and appointed a 
committee on their part. The conferees met, and 
agreed on reducing the three millions to $800,000; 
thus making the whole bill contain appropria- | 
tions to the amount of $1,789,000. After the 
conferees had agreed, the chairman of the com- | 
mittee on the part of this House [Mr. Campre- | 
LENG] refused to report to the House, and the 
whole bill was thereby finally lost. 
“in After this short history of the origin and pro- | 


a 





-) 


is 
a 
inquiry will be, why was the bill lost? and if there | 
7 be blame and cause of censure anywhere, who is | 
in fault ? 
This part of the inquiry has been somewhat 
a 
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tain the proposition, that those in this House who | 

svcd voted against the three million appropriation are 
: not to blame, nor can any censure be alleged 
against the Senate. The Administration party had 
a decided majority in this House, and the com- 
plete and entire control of the standing commit- 
ie tees; they could bring forward a measure when 
they pleased, or keep it back as long as they 

abe pleased. Thenlask, nay, demand, why did they 
Bt not bring forward the proposition for the three | 
million appropriation sooner? Our relations with 
France were then in about the same situation they 
had been for some weeks before; no change—no 
recent information had been received on the sub- 
ject; there is nothing in the whole matter to jus- 
tify the withholding the demand for the appro- 








i oT; ner mee to so late a period; and if it was really 
ae ost for want of time, who are answerable for it? 
at The answer is obvious. Those in power, and 


whose business it was to bring forward the prop- | 
MAE osition. ‘Fhis House and the Senate acted on the 
subject with unusual promptitude and dispatch. 


dicate )S The gentleman from New York has said that 
Afias <t the hour of twelve o’clock had arrived before the | 


committee of conference met, and that he believed | 
the House dissolved by the Constitution at twelve || 
= o’clock. If this were his opinion, why, then, meet | 
at at all? When he was called on for a report from | 
‘ the committee of conference, he gave this consti- 


R tutional opinion as one of the reasons why he | 
es would not report, which reads in these words: 

, * Mr. CamBretene, the chairman of the conferees on 
t 24 the part of this House, then rose, and stated that he de- | 
x ey clined to make report of the proceedings of the committee | 
: q 


of conference aforesaid, on the ground that, from the vote on 
the resolution granting compensation to Robert P. Letcher, 
which vote was decided at the time the committee returned 
into the House from the conference, it was ascertained that 
a quorum was not present; and further, that he declined 
\ to make the said report, on the ground that the constitu- 


} tional term for which this House had been chosen had ex- | 
| pired.”” 1} 
eX I will now turn the attention of the House to || 
the Journal. In page 519, it reads as follows: 
; ‘<A motion was then made by Mr. Hunparp that the 


ee * 


House do ask a conference with the Senate on the disagree- 

; ing votes of the two Houses on the said amendment. 

» a **And on the question, Will the House ask a conference ? 
‘ ** Tt passed in the affirmative, And 

“ Mr. CamBrevene, Mr. Lewrs, and Mr. Hupparp, were 
appointed managers to conduct the said conference, on the 
part of this {louse.”? 

The committe€ of conference was appointed, I 
think, about ten o’cleck at night. I had the 
honor of then being a member, and an attentive 
observer of all that passed. The House then | 
went on to do business to such an extent as to fill || 
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anticipated by what I have already said. I main- | 
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|| whole matter, and intended no trick, why did you 


| dereliction of duty in not attending the committee 


gress of the bill through both Houses, the next || 


| transacted, enough to fill two and a half pages of 


| Delaware judicial circuit. 


| either to stand convicted of not going to confer- 
| ence until after twelve o’clock, when he then be- 
lieved the House dissolved, and going after that 


| presented, the loss of the bill is attributable to the 


|, changed; yet, even if we were wrong, the gen- 


' dent, in him at least, to see who is to be most | 
affected by entertainin 
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bill two of the committee of conference, Messrs. | 
CampBrecene and Hussarp voted in the negative, | 
(see Journal, page 522.) It will be perceived that, | 
| at this time, the committee of conference was in 
| the House and voting. About one o’clock, a. m., 
| the House voted on the resolution to pay Mr. | 
| Letcher his per diem allowance when contesting 
/ his seat with Major Moore. Mr. CaMBRELENG | 


|| voted on thatalso; os the Journal, page 324.) I | 


| ask the gentleman from New York when did the | 
| committee of conference meet? He says after he | 
| voted on the resolution to pay Mr. Letcher. I 

ask him again, if you were in earnest about this 


not go out before? Why did you stay, after your | 
appointment at ten o’clock, until one, before you | 
attempted to meet in conference, when, from your | 
| own statement, you were of opinion the House | 
was dissolved at twelve? Is there not a palpable 


of conference sooner? The fact and truth is, the 
gentleman was not remiss in meeting in ¢onfer- 
ence. He did go after his appointment, and re- 
turned before the Cumberland road bill was taken 
up; but not liking the result of the conference, | 
or perhaps from some lurking desire to injure the 
Senate, and cast the odium of the loss of the bill 
on that body, would not report. 

There is evidently a piece of political jugglery | 
in this whole business; and the gentleman from 
New York and his confederates were the prime 
movers and actors in the whole scene. The gen- 
tleman says that there was no time to hold the 
conference, after his appointment, until the Cum- 
berland road bill was taken up. I repeat again 
what I have said before, that there was business 


the Journal; and three speeches were made—one 
by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. AsH.ey,] 
to take up a bill relative to his State, and two b 

gentlemen from Maryland, against the bill from 
the Senate which abolished the Maryland and 
That reason of the 
gentleman is unfounded in fact. The gentleman 
has one of the two horns of the dilemma to take: 


time and conferring, when he admits he had no 
ower to act as a member; the other alternative | 
is, that he went in time, seturned in time, and | 
then refused to make the report. 

So, take it any way that the question can be | 





gentleman from New York, and none else. The 
oe has one pleasing consolation left to 
1im: he stands, in relation to this House and this 
great and wide-spreading Republic, in the same 
position that the ancients believed Mount Atlas 
did towards the heavens—he can bear it all upon 
his own shoulders. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts attempts 
to throw the loss of the bill upon those who 
believed the House to be constitutionally dis- 
solved at twelve o’clock on the 3d of March last. 
Aithough I then entertained that opinion, and 
acted on it, which opinion I have not since 


tleman ought to recollect that that error of opinion 
does not exculpate the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Campretenc.] I ask the gentleman 
{Mr. Apams] if it would not be wise and pru- 


} 
that opinion? If there 
be error in it, will it fall heaviest upon your old 
and now deserted political friends, or your new | 
allies, whom you are now courting with‘such | 
marked ‘attention and assiduity, and who, after 
they use you, will not give you your expected | 
and hoped-for reward—no, not even the thirty | 
pieces of silver? General Jackson entertained 
that opinion, and acted upon it; Mr. Van Buren | 
entertained that opinion, as a matter of course— | 
by instinct, I suppose. If my memory serves 
me right, he held a short conversation in this | 
Hall that night with a gentleman from New | 
York, [Mr. Bearpsiey,] who directly afterwards | 





_ refused to vote, as appears by the Journal, which 


} 
reads in these words: 
** A motion was made by Mr. Jarvis that the House do 


up two pages and a half of the Journal, when the || now adjourn. 


I, for one, will never give away the money || Cumberland road bill was taken up; and on that | 
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** And, in deciding the question by yeas and na 
name of SAMUEL Bearpstey, of New York, being called - 
declined to answer, on the ground that the term for which 


|| the members of the Twenty-Third Congress had been elect. 


ed had expired; and that, according to the Constituti 
the United States, this House had ceased at twelve ceeane 
to-night to exist. 


‘ “ comers. — ant ee from various mem- 
ers a ro 2e Chair, it was 
name of Mr. Seakpetar.” Rrormny gmSP4 I> Ghee the 

This argument of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is a two-edged sword, and when wielded 
by him, cuts ten of his new associates for one of 
his old friends. 

I, however, do not much censure the gentleman 
for entertaining the opinion that the President 
and Congress can each hold their offices, one after 
the four years, and the other the two years ex. 
pire. How long after the time shall expire they 


| can continue in office, he does not state; at least 


long enough, I suppose, to do what they desire, 
and to finish what they have on hand. This 
question revives his ancient recollections and 
reminiscences. I once heard of a President who, 
between midnight and day, and that, too, after 
his four years had expired, made a batch ofjudges 
to reward some of the high-toned Federalists of 
the old school for past services. 

I have remarked that I differed on that night 
with many of my friends about the time when 
Congress was dissolved by the Constitution. If 
I can obtain the indulgence and patient attention 
of the House, I will submit a few remarks in 
support of my opinion. The Constitution of the 
United States, in relation to Representatives, in 
the second section of the first article, reads in 
these words: 

‘The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the 
several States ; and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State Legislature.”’ 

And in relation to the election of President, 
article second, section the first, reads as follows: 

* The executive power shall be vested in a Presidentof the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of four years, and, together with the Vice Presi- 
my chosen for the same term, be elected as follows,” 

ce. 

The time, place, and manner of electing Repre- 
sentatives are, by the Constitution, left to the 
States. The provision on that subject reads in 
these words: 

‘*The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may, at 
any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing Senators.”? 

From these provisions in the Constitution of the 
United States, it is clearand manifest that a Rep- 
resentative is elected for two years, and the Pres- 
ident for four years. When does the time com- 
mence? is the next subject of inquiry. Not at 
the time of election, for the President is elected 
the fall before the 4th of March; his election is 
complete when the electors give him a plurality 
of votes; the mode of ascertaining that fact has 
nothing to do with the time of election. Repre- 
sentatives are chosen fur two years; the two years 
cannot commence from the time of the election, 
because the States regulate the times of the elec- 
tion of their respective members, and hardly any 
two States elect at the same time; consequently, 
there would be no uniformity as to the time of 
commencement or termination of the two years. 
Frequently members are elected more than a year 
before the Congress commences of which they are 
members; and the same man who is elected, is, 
at the time of election, a member of a preceding 
Congress, and serves one session in it after his 
election to a succeeding Congress. 

The Constitution did not, in the body of it, sa 
when the time should commence, and when end. 
The reason is obvious. The convention did not 
know when nine States would ratify the Consti- 
tution; and, until then, the time when the Gov- 
ernment under it should commence, could not be 
fixed; hence, no time is fixed on in the Constitu- 
tion for the commencement of the Government. 
The convention adopted a resolution, which reads 
in these words: F 

Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion of this convention that 
as soon as the conventions of nine States shall have ratified 
this Constitution, the United States in Congress assembled 
should fix a day on which electors should be appointed by 
the States which shall have ratified the same, and a day 
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on which the electors should assemble to vote for the Pres- 
; and the time and place for commencing proceedings 
under this Constitution. That, after such publication, the 
electors should be — and the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives elected. That the electors should meet on the 
day fixed for the election of the President, and should trans- 
mit their votes, certified, signed, sealed, and directed, as 
the Constitution requires, to the Secretary of the United 
States in Congress assembled ; that the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives should convene at the time and place assigned ; 
that the Senators should appoint a President of the Senate, 
for the sole purpose of receiving, opening, and counting 
the votes for ident; and that, after he shall be chosen, 
the Congress, together with the President, should, without 
delay, proceed to execute this Constitution.” 

This resolution declared that oe when 
the ratification of the nine States took place, should 
fix on a day when the Government should com- 
mence. Congress did designate the day by a 
resolution, which reads in these words: 

«¢ Resolved, That the first Wednesday in January next be 
the day for appointing electors in the several States which 
before the said day shall have ratified the said Constitution’; 
that the first Wednesday in February next be the day for 
the electors to assemble in their respective States, and vote 
for a President; and that the first Wednesday in March 

4th] next be the time, and the present seat of Congress 
New York] the place, for commencing proceedings under 
the said Constitution.”’ 

By this resolution of Congress, the 4th of 
March, 1789, was the day fixed on by Congress. 
On that ey the present Government was to com- 
mence under the Constitution, and on that day it 
did commence. 

The caption to the acts of the First Congress 
proves that the Government of the United States 
commenced on the 4th of March 1789, which 
caption reads in these words: 

“Acts of the First Congress of the United States, passed 
at the first session, which was begun and held at the city 
of New York, in the State of New York, on Wednesday, 
March 4, 1789, and ended September 29, the same year.” 


The 4th of March, 1789, after being fixed on by 
Congress, in pursuance of a resolution of the 
convention, is just as binding as if it were in- 
serted in the Constitution itself. It is the exe- 
cution of a power; and when the execution takes 
place in strict conformity to the power, it then 
becomes the act of those giving the power. 

The term of each President is for four years, 
the first term having commenced on the 4th of 
March, 1789. When did General Washington’s 
first term commence? The answeris,on the 4th 
of March, 1789; his second term pn the 4th of 
March, 1793; and the term of office of each of his 
successors has been computed in the same way 
from that time to the present. The same rule of 
construction is to be resorted to as to Represent- 
atives, except that their term of service is two 
years. Surely, Mr. Speaker, there can be no 
doubt, dispute, or controversy, as to the day when 
the time shall commence to run. 

What is the time that completes one year? 
oop we begin on New Year’s day: the answer 
is, the last day of the December following, which 
completes the three hundred and sixty-five days. 
Every negro that has been hired out on a New 
Year’s day for a year, knows the year is out on 
thelastday of December following. ‘The week has 
seven days: suppose we begin with Monday, are 
not the seven days completed on Sunday? [am 
elected for two years: if my time commences on 
the 4th of March, is it not out on the 3d of March 
two years thereafter? Let us see how the law 
computes twenty-one years, the age of maturity 
fora man or woman. Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries, first volume, page 463, reads in these words: 

‘So that full age in male or female is twenty-one years, 
which age is completed on the day preceding the anniver- 
sary of a person's birth.”? 

That the Representative’s term of service com- 
mences on the 4th of March every two years, 
and expires on the 3d of March two years after- 
wards, is a position so plain that none can gain- 
Say It—no one attempts to dispute it. The whole 


question comes to this at last: when does the 4th | 
of March commence, and when does the 3d of 
March, two years afterwards, end? The law 
makes no fraction of a day; the legal time, as 
universally settled, is, that the day begins at 
midnight and ends at midnight: in the computa- 
tion of time, the law knows no night. Suppose 
& man were under trial for Sabbath-break 
and the proof was he broke the Sabbath on 
day morning between daybreak 

would any judge or jury le 

No. 45 


ing, 
Sun- 
ak and sunrise; 
t him off upon 


Loss of 


e Fortificat 
ground that it was on Saturday he committed the 
act? Or seepnee it was proven that the person 
under trial did the deed alleged against him (say, 
went to plowing) on Monday morning, ten min- 
utes before sunrise, would any judge dare say 
that was Sunday, and he was guilty of Sabbath- 
breaking? Our Constitution must be construed 


as any other part of our law would, for it is a |) 


part of the law of the land. This mode of com- 
and it is now too late to dispute it. 
session that the computation should be made 


continue its session till sunrise the 4th of March, 

| distrusted their own opinion; and it was only as 

the last alternative that they were driven toassume 
that ground. 

On the last night of the last session there were a 

| number of bills on the Clerk’s table; each bill had 

| its friends. About ten o’clock it was perceived 


| want of time. 
| procured and conveyed behind the clock of this 
| Hall; he moved the hands back eighteen minutes. 
| 1 saw it done, and announced the fact to those 
who sat near me. Immediately afterwards, when 
the eyes of fifty gentlemen were on the clock, its 
hands were moved back one hour more. Then a 


to the House. I have since been informed that 


he 


| did he do it? Because he was of opinion that the 
time would expire at midnight; yet the same man 
was arrayed with those who afterwards contended 
that sunrise was the time next morning, and not 
midnight. 5 

Mr. Speaker, I had on that night the consola- 
tion to find I did not stand alone in my opinion. 
A large part of the members present agreed with 
| me, and some of the ablest cgnstitutional lawyers 





I now recollect were two members from Georgia, 
| Messrs. Foster and Gilmer, Mr. Archer, from 
Virginia, and a gentleman from Ohio, who is a 
member of the present Congress; and on that ac- 
count I cannot designate him by name. He isa 
| man of great talents, and an able lawyer. This 
Se I fear, will not enable me to point 
| 
| 


to a number of gentlemen from that State. 


three million appropriation, because I then, and 
do now believe the amendment, as drawn up, was 
unconstitutional, and highly impolitic. To this 
point I intend, in a few moments, to call the at- 
tention of the House; but, before I doit, a remark 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts demands 
some notice. It was intended as an apology for 
the Administration party in not asking Congress 
for the three millions sooner, and wh 
utive did not require the money, and that it de- 
volved on Congress to act without such require- 


appropriation. I deny the fact. What was that 
was nothing more or less than this: that we would 
We intended to say to France, Our demands 
against you are closed by the treaty; the sum you 
are to pay is settled definitely; and we will not 


mands. That was what was intended by the first 


in these words: 


and its execution insisted on.”’ 


this: that we held the highest and most solemn 
obligation on France thai a nation could give, 
and that we would insist on its fulfilment. But, 


no, 


ion Bill—Mr. Hardi 
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|| timate, what we intended to do. Our intention 
|| was to regulate our conduct by the subsequent 
|| action of the French. . We, in truth and fact, de- 


| 


i 
' 


! 


j 


| 
| 


| that the bills, or some of them, would be lost for || 
A clock-maker in this city was | 


i 
} 
| 


| 
| 


| would do with the French 
puting time has been long regulated by mankind, | 


| 





signed doing nothing until the French Chambers 
should have an opportunity again to aet on the 
bill appropriating the twenty-five millions of 
francs. e were desirous to wait, and suspend 
action, until we should see what a sense of justice 
ople, or what the 
feelings of shame would do when the reprobation 


|| of the nations of the civilized world was pointed 
The conduct of gentlemen who contended last || 


towards them for a breach of national faith in not 


| fulfilling the treaty stipulations on their part. I, 
from sunrise to sunrise, and that Congress could || 


for one, never sronens of such an appropriation 
being asked for, and of this demand being based 
on the resolution of the House. I believe it is 
an afterthought of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, and that he himself did not thea suppose 


| that such an appropriation became necessary in 


consequence of the adoption of the resolution. 
Connected with the observations of the gen- 

tleman just noticed, he made another, on which 

I feel bound to animadvert. It was to this im- 


port: that for three days a number of members 
|, spoke against the resolution, and then, in a 
|| ‘erouching spirit of pusillanimity, turned round 
| and voted for it, not daring to meet the just in- 


| the man who had this done was then a member || 
| of Congress, and has since boasted of it; and that | 
rocured it to be done to get a favorite meas- | 
ure he was interested in through the House. Why | 





i] 





ment. He said it.was the unanimous vote of this | 
House, given the day before the amendment was | 
offered, that superinduced the necessity of the | 


| home. 
member from North Carolina proclaimed the fact || 


dignation and reprobation of their constituents at 
I was one of those who spoke on that 
occasion against a resolution; and then voted 
for that which passed; but I deny that that de- 
bated for three days was the one which pagsed. 
The one that was adopted and passed by the 
House was worded to meet the views of all the 
gentlemen; because, upon a great question of 


_ national difficulty with a foreign nation, and par- 
| ticularly with a nation of tremendous power, 


|| coming the dignity of this nation. 


|| nothing could be more desirable than unanimity. 
|| The resolution against which the speeches were 


made contained, among other things, an expres- 
sion that we would insist on the treaty ‘‘ at all 
hazards.’’ That expression we thought unbe- 
oO say we 


|| insist on the treaty was enough, and all we ought 
| of the House were of the number; among whom || 


to have said, let the rest and residue be under- 
stood, which is no less nor more than this: that 
we knew our rights, and would, in a becoming 
spirit of moderation and true dignity, maintain 


| them; that the pride of the people should not be 
| wounded and humbled in the affair; and that the 
| honor of the nation should come out of the con- 
| test, be its results whatever it might, unstained 


him out to the House, as it is equally applicable || 


and untarnished. Did it become us to vapor 


| like a bully, by using the words “ atall hazards ?’’ 


Sir, as it respects myself, I voted against the || 


the Exec- || 


| begins to fight. t 
|| certain sign of a coward; that fear is his ruling 


Th 


| sion. 
| most sensitive, powestalsgarens and chivalrous 





it is no certain indication that a man is going to 


| make a desperate battle in defense of his rights 
|| and honor because he gasconades, and deals out 


menaeces and blows in the empty air, before he 
I have ever considered it as the 


assion; and that he either wants to intimidate 
is adversary, or goad himself up to the fighting 

oint by his rage and fury. The words ** at all 
Reseda’ as little became us as it suited the occa~ 
To whom was it addressed? To the 


nation upon the earth. e wanted France to do 
us justice. We did not want war, although we 
did not fear it. The Americans know not fear. 


|| The bullying expressions of ‘at all hazards’’ 


vote which was #!luded to by the gentleman? It |) 


would have produced an effect directly opposite 


|| to what we desired. 


stand by the-treaty, and insist on its execution. | 


I well recollect what took place in those days, 


|| ever memorable for the debates which took place, 
|| and not less memorable for the part the gentle- 
| man from Massachusetts played on that occasion; 


The second member of the resolution, that we | 
would insist on its execution, means no more than || ¢ 
|| in relation to wills always 


open the contest again, and reinvestigate our de- |, 


member of the resolution, which resolution reads || 


and certainly no expression, when applied to his 
conduct during that time, suits as well as the 
word play. He would speak on one day on one 


side of the question, as the House understood 


*¢ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the treaty i 
with France of the 4th of July, 1831, should be maintained || 


him, and the next day explain it away, and ad- 
vanee a contrary doctrine. He alternated in this 


| manner some two or three times. I had the honor 


of addressing the House after his last speech. I 
commenced my remarks by saying that the law 
idered the last 


| will as controlling or revoking all other wills 


did it point out how and in what manner we in- |) 
tended to insist? Did it say we intended to resort | 
to arms, the last argument of nations? I answer |! 
We carefully turebore to say, or even to in- |! 


made on the same subject; of, if there was but 
one will, with contradictory provisions, the ast 
clause controlled the previous ones; and, with 
that rule as my guide on the then present occa- 
sion, I should consider the speech which the hon- 
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orable gentleman from Massachusetts had just 
made as his Jast will and testament of and con- 
cerning our French relations. Mr. Archer im- 
mediately remarked that the rule I had laid down 
was correct, but one explanation ought to be 
given: that was, that the testator, when he made 
his last will was of sound mind and disposing 
memory; and when that rule was applied, he 
doubted whether the gentleman had made a will 
at all. 

Mr. Speaker, I remarked, a few moments ago, 
that I intended to question and contest the con- 
stitutionality of the amendment to the fortifica- 
tion bill, which contained the appropriation of 
three million dollars. The Constitution of the 
United States has the following provision in it: 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures 
of all public money shall be published from time to time.”’ 

From this clause in the Constitution, no money 
can be drawn from the public Treasury unless 


Congress shall first oe it bylaw. To | 


do that in the true spirit and intention of the Con- 
stitution, the law appropriating the money must 
say to which object of public service it shall bé 
applied. The more particularly the objects are 
deseribed and designated, the better does the law 
fulfill the-requirements of the Constitution. If 
Congress were not bound in duty to name spe- 
cially the object to which the appropriation was 
made, why not pass a general law, and say the 
whole revenue of the country should be used by 
General Jackson for the general welfare of the 
nation, as he may deem proper and expedient? 
or say that $25,000,000, or any other given sum, 
was set apart for the government of the nation, 
to be expended at the will and pleasure of the 
President? 

The members of Congress come here to assist 
in administering this Government—to see to every 
part, the Army, Navy, and civil Departments, and 
every subdivision of each; how many men are 
wanted for the Army; what pay they shall have; 
how many vessels of war, and what description 
of vessels, the public service requires; In short, 
nothing that concerns the nation, in its most mi- 
nute details, ought to be overlooked or neglected 
by Congress, but each branch of the public busi- 
ness attended to and provided for; to see just as 
much money is appropriated to each as is neces- 
sary, and no more; and that every dollar which 
is expended is rightly applied, as directed by 
Congress. 

The clear and certain meaning of the word 
appropriate, from the force of the term taken in 
connection with the subject-matter, means a speci- 
fication of each object to which the money is to 
be applied; and too much care cannot be taken 
in the details of the appropriation, and in their 
rigid application to the specific objects. We are 
but the agents of our constituents; it is their 
money we vote away. We are bound to know 
the why and wherefore it is asked and granted. 
Let us apply these rules to the amendment which 
proposed to appropriate the $3,000,000. The 
amendment reads in these words: 

** And be it further enacted, That the sum of $3,000,000 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, | 
in whole or in part, under the direction of the President of | 
the United States, for the military and naval service, in- 
cluding fortifications and ordnance, and increase of the | 
Navy: Provided, Such expenditures shall be rendered 


necessary for the defense of the country prior to the next 
meeting of Congress.”? 








It is for the military and naval service, includin 
fortifications. As to how much is to be expentel 
on each object, the amendment is totally silent. 
The whole sum may be expended on the Army, 
Navy, or fortifications, at the will and pleasure 
of the President; or he may, at his like will and | 
pleasure, refuse to expend one dollar on any one 
of these objects. 

But suppose all or a part was to be expended 


it to be expended? How was it to be applied? 
The amendment is silent. The same remarks 


| 








on the Army; for what part of that service was | 


will apply to the Navy and fortifications. Where 
is the difference in the amendment, as drawn, 
and the general standing law, giving to the Pres- 
ident a sum in gross, say $25,000,000 a year, to 
carry on the Government as he chooses? 


to see to the proper application of every dollar 
of their money to their Government; for it is their 
Government yet, at least nominally, and not the 
President’s. 

Mr. Speaker, there are momentous and mighty 
considerations which ought to induce Congress 
to be watchful over the purse of the nation. Rec- 
olect the President, by the Constitution, already 


has the sword of the nation; give him the purse | 
I do not | 


also, and we are an undone people. 
speak with reference more to the present Presi- 


dent than to any other who may come after him. || 


The power and patronage of the President are 
enormous and alarming to all lovers of civil lib- 
erty. The Executive of this Republic has more 
real and substantial power this day than any 
crowned head in Europe. Satiated with the en- 
joyment of his power, he is about to retire; and, 
to show his contempt for the American people, 
he is about to put one of his minions into his 
office as his successor, whose only merit is his 
servile boast that “it was glory enough to have 
served under such a chief.”’ . 

What way is left to us by the Constitution to 
diminish, check, and control? No way but one: 
that is, not to give one dollar of the people’s money 
away more than is necessary to carry on the Gov- 
ernment, and every dollar we give to see how and 
in what manner it shall be expended, and to guard 


with great vigilance that it shall be expended in | 


no other way. 


The Government of Great Britain is a mon- | 


archy , but the King ofthatgreatand mighty nation 
has not the tenth part of the real power that the 
President of the United States has, and which he 
exercises in its fullest plenitude, day after day. In 
that country the people govern and control every- 
thing: here, the will of General Jackson is almost 
omnipotent. There, the posine can say to their 
King, emancipate yourCatholic subjects, and their 
chains burst from around them. They can say 
what law they want passed, and he is obliged to 
sign the bill—no veo there—he dare not exercise 
it, at the peril of his head. They can bid him 
make peace, if the nation be at war, and peace 
he must make. They can tell him to dismiss his 
ministry, and they must go out of office. The 
power of the people, the Duke of Wellington, the 
favorite of the King, the pride ofthe nobility, and 
the conqueror in a thousand battles, has experi- 
enced upon several occasions. 

You will ask, Mr. Speaker, how is it that the 
voice of the people reaches the King on his mag- 
nificent throne, and makes the nobility tremble 
at its footstool? I answer, by the simplest prin- 
ciple imaginable, which is ingrafted in their Gov- 
ernment; that is, to withhold the appropriation 
bills until the King and ministry do as they com- 
mand and order to be done. I tell to every man 
in this House, and to every man in this nation, 
this solemn truth: either to abridge the power of 
the President by altering the Constitution, or con- 
trol the President by the appropriation bill; refuse 
him the money, and he will be as powerless as 
Sampson was after his hair was cut off. The vile 
creatures who now administer to his power go in 
for ‘*the spoils.’? Cato the elder, in the Roman 
Senate, for a number of years, regardless on what 
subject he made a speech, concluded them all 
alike—that ‘Carthage must be destroyed;’’ so 
the members on this floor ought to conclude every 
speech with these words, untl the object is effected 
—that the President’s power has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. 

I have made these remarks upon the constitu- 
tionality of the amendment, drawn in the general 














a — 


would have been eeery to make it a law ve 
the signature of the President. 
The three million amendment must the 


: refo 
be considered as a war measure; not Daltiee, 
absolute, and certain, but left to the Sieaiise! 


for him to adopt, or not, at his pleasure. War 
preparations and war itself belong alone to Con. 
gress; to adopt the one, and make proclamation 
of the other. In no event should the President 
be permitted to hold in the palm of one hand war 
and in the other the olive Gensel of peace. The 
| people are to do all the fighting, and they alone 

should determine on war. Of all the men ‘on this 
earth, a military man is the last to be trusted with 
| this power. is character hasebeen made } 
war; he has studied it as a science, followed it ag 
a profession, and considers it necessary to his 
|| popularity and glory. 

t was impolitic to confide such a power in the 
hands of General Jackson. The fitness of ever 
man for the trust about to be intrusted to him 
ought to be considered and weighed well before 
the act is done. What I might be willing to 
| confide to Jeffgrson, were he President, I might 

be unwilling to confide to Jackson. I might be 
willing to leave peace or war to Jefferson, and 
unwilling to commit the same power to Jackson. 
So, on the other hand, I would confide to Jack- 
son the command of an army, when! would not 
| to Jefferson. But, in truth and fact, as I have 
before said, I would not leave the alternative of 
fo or war toany President. Nevertheless, this 
ouse proposed, by the amendment, to commit 
to General Jackson that delicate trust and duty, 
which, of all men living, he was the worst qual- 
ified to discharge. Had the amendment passed, 
instead of being at peace with France, as we now 
are—and there is every hope and prospect of its 
continuance—we should this day, no doubt, have 
been in the midst of a wide-spreading and bloody 
| war. 


To decide impartially upon the conduct of those 
‘|| who voted against the appropriation of last ses- 
|| sion, (for the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
| arraigned us all at the great bar of public opinion,) 
| let us see and examine the position of this Govy- 
| ernment and that of France, in their relations with 
| each other, at the time the appropriation was 
|| asked for. 
| During the*Imperial Government of Bonaparte 
| aggressions and spoliations to a great extent were 
| committed by the subjects of that Emperor upon 
| the private property of our merchants on the high 
| sens. The amount of injury was variously esti- 
mated by the two Governments. ‘These injuries 
'| were inflicted near thirty years ago. Satisfaction 
| was demanded by this Government of Bonaparte, 
| 
} 











| which wasdenied. After his dethronement, and 

| the restoration of the Bourbons, a like demand 
| for reparation was made by this Government of 
|| Louis XVIII. He refused to make satisfaction. 
| After his death, and on the accession of Charles 
| X. to the throne, indemnity was demanded of 
|| him, which he delayed and failed torender. When 
'| Louis Philippe was made King in 1830, indem- 
|| nities were demanded of him by our Government. 
|| He immediately opened a negotiation on the sub- 
|| ject, and ultimately agreed to pay 25,000,000 
|| franes, out of which were to be deducted 1,500,000 
|| which the United States owed a subject of France, 
|| leaving $4,700,000 to be paid by the Government 
|| of the French to the citizens of the United States 
|| —that being 23,500,000 francs. This money could 
| not be paid by the King of the French until the 
|Chambers should appropriate it, The constitu- 
| tion of France is exactly like our own on this 
|| subject; and I have no doubt that La Fayette, who 





terms in which it was; and that it did not, in || was concerned in making it, had our Constitution 


consequence of its generality of expression, and 
its manifest want of specification, conform to the 
spirit and intention of the Constitution. 

The next point to which I contemplate inviting 
the attention of the House, is the impolicy of the 
appropriation. It will be recollected that all the 
appropriation bills for the current expenses of the 
year had passed, containing appropriations for 
every part of the public service, to the full extent 
of the estimates. The fortification bill as amended 
ry the Senate, was for a larger sum than usual. 
If this House had concurred in the amendment, 
without adding the three millions, the bill would 
then have passed both Houses; and nothing 


in his view. 
| The King and his ministers can make treaties, 
and stipulate for the payment of money; but it 
|is the constitutional right of the Chamber of 
| Deputies alone to vote the appropriation, or not, 
as they please. So with our Government; the 


ulate for the payment of money, but Congress 
alone can appropriate it. The part of the French 
Constitution to which I refer reads in these 
words: 

“13. The King is the supreme head of the State. He 
commands the forces by land and sea, declares war, makes 
treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce, appoints to all 


| President and Senate can make treaties, and stip- 
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regulations and ordinances necessary for the execution of | 
the laws, without ever having the power either to suspend | 
the laws themselves, or to dispense with their execution. | 

jo foreign troops, however, can be admitted into the ser- 
yice of the State but by virtue of a law. 

«}4. The legislative power is exercised collectively by 
the King, the Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of Dep- 
15. The proposition of laws belongs to the King, the 
Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of Deputies. Never- 
theless, every law of taxes must be first voted by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. : 

«16. Every law must be freel¥ discussed, and voted by 
the majority of each of the two Chambers.” 





The French King and his ministers presented | 
the bill for the appropriation to the Chambers; | 


and, after a long and angry debate, it was rejected 
by a vote of 168 for it, and 176 against it. 

“The moment the bill failed in the Chambers, 
the French Government sent an apology to ours 
for the failure, and pledged the faith of the Gov- 
ernment again to bring the subject before the 
Chambers at its next session. , 

Thus the matter stood at the time this war 
measure was about to be adopted, and those ex- 
traordinary powers confided to the President at 


the last sesion. For voting against this bill, thus | 


circumstanced, has the new-born zeal and patriot- 


ism of the gentleman from Massachusetts prompt- | 
ed him to file this his bill of indictment against us; | 


and, for one, if there be guilt in it, I plead guilty. 


The Minister of France who negotiated the | 
treaty, informed our Minister that the power to | 
appropriate the money belonged to the Chambers || 


alone, and that he was fearful there would be great 


difficulty in procuring the passage of alaw to pay | 
the money. All that the King and his ministers | 


promised to do, or could accomplish, was done. 
An unnecessary delay is alleged, in presenting 
the bill to the Chambers. [am not able to say 


whether there was such delay, or not, as would | 
subject them to the imputation of negligence, as | 


I have no acquaintance with the forms and rules 


of proceedings in the Chambers. In fact, none | 


can tell, situated as we are, whether there was 


this unnecessary delay or not. In presenting a || 


bill for the action of this House, or the French 
Chambers, I presume some attention must not 
only be paid to the forms of proceeding, but a 


well exercised prudence and discretion would re- | 


quire an attention to the more material and sub- 
stantial part; that is, to see that Congress, or the 


Chambers, were well disposed towards the meas- | 
ure. This circumspection and vigilance is abso- | 
lutely necessary in the French Chambers, where | 


the ministers are in danger of being turned out of 
office, if the bill be rejected. One rule is never 


to be overlooked: delay the bill until there is a | 


well grounded hope of its passage. 


Suppose, Mr. Speaker, the President and Senate | 


were to stipulate, in a treaty, to pay a sum of 
money—say $5,000,000—and Congress should 
refuse to appropriate the money, would there be 
any cause of war against the United States on 


thataccount? Surely not. Itis the constitutional | 
right of Congress either to vote or refuse the | 


money; and if that-were known to the nation to 
which the money was to be paid before the treaty 
was made, then there would not be the shadow 
ofa pretext for a resort to war. The faith of the 
treaty-making power would be violated, it is true; 
which faith all nations should be careful to pre- 
serye. Let us apply this position to the French 
Governments he constitution of the French, 
and ours, are alike in this particular. It is the 
sole republican feature in their constitution. And 
shall the only republic in the world go to war 


with this nation for exercising the great and ‘/ 


inalienable right in the people either to give or 
refuse their money as they please? 


I have remarked, Mr. Speaker, that the refusal | 


to appropriate the money ut the last session has, 
I do verily believe, saved this nation from the 
horrors of war at this moment. France might 
have considered it ds a war measure pointed at 
her, and have immediately struck the blow; as, 


by the usages of nations, she would have had the. 


right todo. When two nations have difficulties 


and collisions with each other, in this situation, | 
if either commences preparations for war, the | 


other has the right to commence hostilities imme- 


diately. This principle has been considered as_ 


the settled law of nations in Eurupe for one hun- 
dred and fifty years past. 
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employments in the public administration, and makes the || The probability is that the French, who have to come out full and fair—if for war, say so; if for 


never refused to accept a challenge, would in this _ peace, let it also be known, Those of us who are 
light have considered our law, had it passed,and against war ought not to stand back and be silent, 
instantly have made a dash at ourextended, wide- | but do all we can to stop it. But if the time shall 
spreading, and immense commerce, with her | come when a majority shall declare war, then op- 
whole navy. | position ceases to be a virtue, and al! sides and 

On the other hand, when an extraordinary parties ought to unite and fight it out like men. 

'| number of our ships should have been put in Should any one then give back, denounce him as 
|| commission, manned, officered, and sent to sea, | atraitor. If that awful day of trial shall come, 
| flushed with the spirit of enterprise, and panting | and our foes are to be met on the battle-field, m 

|| for war, would there not have been great danger constituents will be able proudly to compare with 
| that some of our young hotspurs might have | those of the gentlemen from Massachusetts and 
brought it on by firing into a French vessel? North Carolina; and in the comparison they will, 
And one gun fired on either side upon the ships | not suffer. 

of the other, in the irritated state of public feeling, My opinion and advice is, that we ought not 
would have lighted up the flames of war, which || to be hasty and rash inthis matter. Let us wait, 
would have been seen and felt all over this | at least, until towards the end of the session, 
world. . || when we can hear from France. There is every 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that, instead of standing hope, every probability, that the dispute will be 

as criminals at the bar of public opinion, and the | amicably adjusted, and the money paid. Delay 
|| gentleman from Massachusetts prosecuting those | last session effected the passage of the bill to pay 
|| who voted against the measure, they are entitled | the money by the French Chambers. There is 
|| to the thanks of the nation, and the gratitude of | nothing of real difficulty between the twonations. 
the humane, philanthropic, and religious part of | All the supposed grounds of quarrel are the veri- 
theworld. The brave man and the soldier equally | est diplomatic cobwebs. The opinion of the 
|| look on war as an evil, and the scourge of man- || civilized world is against going to war for such 
kind. a trifle; and public sentiment in a few months, 

I have, Mr. Speaker, taken but one view of the | here and in France,and among the other nations 

impolicy of the measure; there are other and | of the earth, may do a great deal towards the 
more important considerations connected with | restoration of peace and harmony. 

this subject, to which 1 now intend to call the Gentlemen say we must fight, or the national 
attention of the House. These considerations | honor will be tarnished, and we shall be dis- 
| are applicable as well to our relations with France | graced in the eyes of mankind. If I believed 
last session as at present; and, as we have now — the honor, fame, and character of the Republic 
on our tables bills containing avowedly war ap- | required the sacrifice of war on our part, I should 
propriations to the amount of ten or fifteen mil- || not hesitate a moment. No honorable man, no 
lions, I shall, in my vindication of our conduct pean high-minded nation,can pause one second 
last session, occasionally refer to the present war || between dishonor and war. But I donot believe 
measures now in agitation; and, in doing that, [ || the character of the American people will suffer, 
shall only be following the example set me by | even if we should not plunge headlong into this 
others. war. 

By the postponement last session of all war Mr. Speaker, let us again call to mind what 
reparations, the bill to pay the five million dol- | this dispute is about, and not, in high sounding 
ars passed into a law by the law-making power | phrases and pompous heroics, played off in this 

of France. The payment of the money is with- || House, lose sight of it. 
held until some explanations shall be made by The insult which was offered to our flag was 
the President, that, in his message to Congress | offered by Bonaparte near thirty years ago. The 
last session, he did not intend to impeach the in- ¥ American property which was captured on the 
tegrity of the French nation, or question the || high seas was hia act. Itwasdone by his orders, 
|| honor of the King. The President says, indi- || under his Berlin and Milan decrees; and by his 
vidually, he did not; but, like a technical lawyer, || courts of admiralty were the vessels and cargoes 
specially demurs, and says: ‘* What I said was | condemned and ordered to be sold. If the henor 
in my message to Congress; it was not addressed || of the nation suffered, it suffered then. He would 
|| to you; and you have no right to notice it.? [el] make no atonemenit for the insults offered to us 
and ——— done to our property. We did not 


| 





| is a departure in pleading. And thus the matter 
now stands, alike reproachful to both parties. | then think of war; we pocketed the insult, and 
|| What an extraordinary spectacle is presented || turned it into a money business, by semanas a 
for the world to look upon and marvel at! Two || pecuniary indemnity. Even that was refused by 
of the most powerful and most enlightened nations || that proud and haughty Emperor. The like satia- 
| in the world, old friends and allies, about to spill | faction was demanded of his successors, Louis 
each other’s blood in torrents, when this day | XVIII. and Charles‘X.,which they refused. Louis 
there is nothing left to dispute about—nothing || Philippe, after a lapse of near thirty years, has 
between them but ministerial etiquette, diplo- || agreed to pay for the injuries done; and, because 
matic jugglery, and special pleading ! some delays aps taken place in the French Cham- 
Mr. Speaker, it requires no small portion of | bers in relation to the appropriation of the meng 
moral courage for aanan on this floor to speak || we now declaim about the insults originally 
his sentiments freely and independently on the | offered, and describe pathetically the sufferings of 
|| great question now before us. We are in the mi- | our merchants one or two generations ago. 
| nority in this House, which to some men is dis- A man is injured and outraged in his person 
_ heartening. Our opponents are flushed with the || and property he has two remedies before him; 
| victories gained at the late elections over the || either to fight for the insult, or to go to law, and 
| Union. The majority, with which we are sur- | demand an indemnity in money commensurate to 
| rounded and overwhelmed, cries aloud for war. | the extentof the injury sustained. If he demands 
We heard it last session repeatedly; and bave | satisfaction in money, he waives the other rem- 
| heard the same tocsin of alarm and intimidation | edy. Itis in vain to talk about honor afterwards, 
‘sounded this year. It has been proclaimed that in that affair. But suppose we carry the com- 
there were two great parties in the House—an | parison and parallel still further. Suppose the 
American and.a French party—the patriot and | original offender should die; an executor is ap- 
the traitor; one ready to defend, and the other to || pointed, and he dies; and then an administrator 
betray and destroy his country. When we are || de bonis non is appointed, who gre his bond for 
virtually charged with treason, the charge is re- | the money, but does not immediately pay at the 
ceived with shouts of applause Ly a part of the |, day appointed; is it an insult if any delay takes 
members of this House; and, instead of being the | place? Certainly not. If my debtor owes me, 
hall in which assemble the congregated wisdom || and is able to pay, and still delays payment, whose 
of the United States, it wears every appearance | character suffers in the transaction, his or mine? 
of a place for a mob to meet. I will not be dis- |} Most assuredly, his. 
pirited; I will not be brow-beaten; my constitu-| Mr. Speaker, | have endeavored to show that 
ents shall be heard; they have faced the enemy | in the pursuit of the demand against France, it 
in the field, and I will face them here. 1 will | has become a moneyed affair altogether, If [have 
speak nothing but what, if here, I believe they | been to any extent successful in establishing the 
would approve. It becomes every man, on this | position assumed, the next point of inquiry will 
great and momentous question of peace or war, |! bs, is it worth while to resort to the desperate 
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remedy of a wy of battle to recover the amount 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| ; *. . . . . . 
| This is not the only point of view in which to 
| 


admitted to be due? I pause, and ask the gentle- || look at this question; there are yet other consid- 


men on the other side if they have any expecta- | erations of high and deep import. 
tion of getting the money if they go to war? || oldest ally, 


Candor will compel them to acknowledge that 
they have none. It is an admitted principle that 


France is our 
rmest and best friend among the 
nationsof theearth. When we were in the midst 
of our revolutionary struggle, and our fate seemed 


a war for the money annuls the are some || to hang on a thread; when the fleets of Great 
ni 


even contend that it imposes on the United States 
an obligation to pay the amount to the respective 
claimants. Should the claim thus be destroyed 
by war, then what are we to fight for? Some will 
say honor. I say revenge, and nothing else, un- 
less there be in this war crusade a desire to grat- 
ify the feelings and appease the rage of one man. 

But suppose the war we are about to engage in 
will not abrogate the treaty, and release France 
from her obligation to pay the money; can we 
enforce payment by arms? Of that there is not 
the remotest probability. France has no terri- 
tory for us to invade and conquer. It would be 
worse than folly—nay, Quixotic madness—to 
believe we could invade the dominions of France. 


On our part it must be a war on the ocean alto- || 
Who will win most laurels there none |} 


gether. 
can tell. When men equally brave and equally | 
matched meet in battle, victory is in the handsof 
the Almighty alone. 

Our Navy, including vessels of all descrip- | 
tions, amounts only to fifty-two ships-of-war; the 
French have about two hundred and eighty-four. | 
Our Navy, notwithstanding the heavy annual - 
propriations for that Department, is wretchedly 
out of repair. What is the condition of that of 
France? 1 know not, except report says it is in 
fine order. Of success on the sea we ought not 
to be sanguine. Count the item of expense in 
blood and treasure, and it will be enormous—not 


less, in three years, (if the war should last so | 


long, and none can tell when it will terminate, ) 
than one hundred million dollars and the lives of 
fifty thousand men. 
sources, will be measurably dried up; and taxes, 


direct and indirect, excises, and loans will follow || 


with all their train of evils, vexations, and op- | 
pressions. None can recount the calamities of 
war, nor can I describe them. Our exports and 


imports will average, annually, $250,000,000. |) 


Not less than one thousand vessels besides are 
engaged in the fisheries, the sealing business, and 
other adventures. The injury this great com- 
merce will sustain will be enormous; in fact, it 
will be literally swept from the seas. France has | 


the largest navy, and can do our commerce most || 


injury; and especially as her commerce is com- 
paratively nothing. All the daring spirits of the | 
world, who wish to privateer, will hoist French | 


will be nfore exposed, on account of its extension 
and want of protection. What will be the de- 
plorable situation of the South? Her whole crop 
is cotton; the exports of that staple form more 
than one half of our whole export trade. Scarcely 
a bale will be able to cross the ocean for market; 


colors; because we have most commerce, and it 


j 


The revenue, from all | 





and even the cotton which will finally get there 


| Britain covered the oceanand her armies our land, 
| aided by the Powers of Germany, we were then 
_in our infancy, few in number, and destitute of 
| everything but real patriotism; our armies had 
| been defeated, and we were retreating before the 
| victorious enemy; all foreign Powers refused to 
| assist us, save one. None here will inquire what 
| foreign Power was that. The world knows that 
| was France; her young men, with La Fayette at 
| their head, poured into America, and helped to 
| fight-our battles; the colors of the two nations, 
|ranged on the same side, floated in the air to- 
| gether; and many anoble Frenchman died in our 
| cause fighting for us, and winning the liberty we 
| now enjoy, nominally, at least. 

In the assistance which France rendered to the 
United States during the revolutionary war, and 
until peace was made by her with Great Britain, 
_ herlossesand sacrifices, in men, ships,and money, 
| were immense. Thousands of lives were lost, 

and hundreds of millions were expended; and, 
| for all these losses, sacrifices, and disbursements, 
she never charged one cent. And now, after all 
that, shall we go to war with that nation for 
$4,700,000? Gentlemen may say, what will you 
|then do? I say, repeal the laws we passed in 
compliance with the treaty on our part; and, if 
| that will not do, I would go further—I would 
| impose additional duties upon her wines, silks, 
and brandies; we can obtain the same articles 
elsewhere. I have no doubt these commercial 
| regulations would effect the desired object. There 
|is yet another consideration why a war with 
| France is to be deprecated. One of the States in 
| this Union once belonged to France, its popula- 
tion is principally French. Suppose a French 
| army were to invade that State and occupy it; the 
| whole valley of the Mississippi and Ohio is shut 
| out from all direct communication with the resi- 


| due of the world; situated as that country is, it 
would take a great deal of hard fighting to dis- 
‘lodge them. I beg gentlemen not to be precip- 
itated either into war or war measures; for there 
is no real difference between them, as war meas- 
ures will lead to war itself. The most disastrous 
battle that was ever fought in Kentucky was that 
of the Blue Licks, August 19, 1781; that was 
brought on prematurely by the bravadoes of one 
'man. The Indians were on the north side of 
Licking river; one detachment of the Kentuckians 
| was on the south, waiting for the main body to 
come up, which was under General Logan. The 
Indians showed a few warriors on the north, 
This man insisted upon crossing the river and 
pursuing them; he was admonished that their 
whole force was immediately on the other side 
in ambush ready for the combat, and that it was 


will have so heavy an insurance to pay, as ulti- || advisable to wait until the main army came up. 
mately to yield litle or nothing to the grower of || The man, who was a Major McGary, spurred 


the article. The cotton lands of Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Louisiana, have just been brought 
into market; the owners are now opening and 
oe them for cultivation; men have gone 
argely in debt for lands, negroes, and stock; 
heavy ao have been made on the grow- 
ing crop an 

season. 
hurried into a war, all these men are ruined; the 
are generally young, enterprising men, who ned, | 


at this moment, the fostering care and protection || 


of Government. Kentucky ig a qrein-Growing 
and stock-raising State; she depends on the cot- 
ton planters in the South to buy her grain, pro- 
duce, and stock; she has searcely any other mar- 
ket. At this time, her agriculture is prosperous, 


his horse, dashed into the river, called on all brave 
| men to follow him, and delared that none would 
| stay behind butcowards. This conductinduced 
all to fellow him. The ambuscade was sprung, 
| the detachment was defeated, and or all cut 
off save McGary himself. The men who followed 


the crop to be planted the ensuing || had the physical courage to die, but not the moral 
Should this nation unfortunately be || courage to bear the imputation of cowardice, and 


| that from a man who, as the sequel proved, was 
| peculiarly careful of his own life. 

It is not the man of words and boasting that is 
| the brave man, that fights hardest, and is soonest 
| to sacrifice his life in his country’s canse; to that 
|man ‘* it is not sweet to die for his country.”’ 
| We are informed that France has assembled a 
large navy in the West Indies, and will shortly 


her prices are good and fair, the hum of business || either insult our flag or make a descent on our 


is everywhere heard, and the bustle of industry 
is to be seen all over the land. A war prostrates 
everything. Place the nation in a situation that 
cotton cannot be transported across the ocean, 
the cotton planter cannot buy; the stock and pro- 
ducts of Kentucky fall, in price, tolittle or nothing. 
The expenses of Government, and individual sac- 
rifices of life and property, will be enormous, and 
almost incalculable. 


| coast. I do not believe that either event will take 
place. However, the moment France shall add 
| Insult to the injustice of the delay of payment, 
| then it becomes an affair of honor, and our repu- 


| tation will be injured by submitting to it. When ; 


that event shall arrive, I will then agree with 
gentlemen to go to war. 

I recollect to have once read, when, u 
wager of battle, one of the combatants, 
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got into the ring, declined the combat, the 
vauntingly called him a coward; he eee 
and swore he lied, and said, ‘I did not fight you 
at first because I had no cause of quarrel; but 
now I will fight you for the present insult to the 
death.’” He made good his words, and slew his 
adversary. 

We are told that France requires us to make 
an apology before she will pay the money. | 
am against any apology. I would not degrade 
the nation so low for one hundred million—nay 
no sum could buy me to. consent to an apolo y. 
To apologize for the insult of demanding what 
France agreed to pay is absurd and preposterous: 
and to apologize for the message of the President 
to Congress is equally inadmissible. It was not 
spoken in our national character, in our exterior 
and foreign relations. France had no right to 
notice it. i 

it is worthy of a passing remark to inquire to 
whom are those $4,700,000 to be paid? Toourown 
citizens, nominally, I know, but, in reality, four 
fifths of it will go tothe insurance offices in Great 
Britain, stock-jobbers, and speculators. The 
vessels captured by the French were principally 
engaged inthe carrying of British goods into the 

orts of Europe, in contravention to the Berlinand 
Milan decrees. The presumption is, that policies 
of insurance were effected on the vessels and car- 
goes in London. 

I have remarked, Mr. Speaker, that I believed 
that this resolution was got up for effect in the 
canvass now going on for the next President; and 
that I believed that this war and war panic are 
intended for the same unholy purpose. 

It has been visible to the whole American peo- 

le, for some years past, that General Jackson 
oe been, and is now, ambitious of designating 
his official successor; and that all his power, in- 
fluence, and patronage have been directed to the 
elevation of his favorite, whose only recommend- 
ation is his servility, sycophancy, and abject flat- 
tery of the President; one who weeps when he 
frowns, and laughs aloud when he smiles, and 
who has no merit but what is reflected on him 


| from General Jackson. Like the moon, he shines 


by a borrowed light altogether. 

War, or even the preparation for war, with the 
patronage connected with it and growing out of 
such a state of things, gives an immense addi- 
tional power to the Executive. Suppose, instead 
of disbursing twenty millions next year, which 
will be about a fair peace expenditure, we are 
plunged into a war; or, under a war panic, we 
disburse forty or fifty millions. The additional 
expenditure of twenty or thirty millions will en- 
ohle the office-holders’ party to influence and con- 
trol,.in the approaching elections, three hundred 
thousand votes; and all this to be done for the 
glorious purpose of continuing, for eight years 
longer, the power of the present party which is 
at the head of the Government. 

This view of the subject is further verified by 
the fact that there are bills on the table to expend 
near five millions on fortifications for the ensu- 
ing year, not one of which can be finished time 
i to answer the purposes of defense, if we 
should shortly get intoa war. One of the bills 
contains appropriations of about two and a half 
millions for forts not yet begun—nay, even the 
sites are not selected. We know that these new 
forts cannot be finished in time; and the com- 
mencing of them will, if we have war, only in- 
vite the enemy to land and destroy the materials 
as fast as they are collected to erect the forts. 
This last new fortification bill awakens in me 4 
kind of suspicion that the Administration party 
does not expect war; but wishes, with war prep- 
arations, war patronage, and war appropriations, 
to carry the election in favor of the pet of Gen- 
eral Jackson; which may God, in his mercies 
manifested towards this afflicted land, prevent. 
Who are the candidates before the people, and 
who are intended to be affected by this resolu- 
tion? White, Webster, Van Buren, and Harri- 
son. Harrison, Webster, and White, are men 
whose deeds will live after them; and whose 
memory will be handed down to after generations 
yet unborn. Their actions are of a kind to be 
claimed by the nation as public property, and as 
identified with their country’s honor and glo 
Little Van has nothing to boast, except ‘* the 
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honor of serving under such a chief as General | 
Jackson.”’ 


Van Buren claims the Presidency as a paternal 1 ing to sustain him. 


te by descent; he arrogates to himself, by a | 
comical kind of inheritance, the glories achieved | 
by Jackson in the late war. The party cannot | 


meet to do anything for him, unless it be on the | 
8th of January, the day when the western hunters | 
won the victory at Orleans. I do not know | 
whether itis most calculated to excite our laughter | 
or indignation and contempt at seeing the glory | 
obtained on that day transferred from the West | 
to New York—a State, during our revolutionary | 
war, only famed for Tories. 
Is there any scene in this wide world so ridicu- 
lous as to see Van Buren’s friends place him be- | 
fore the people as the war-party candidate, and | 
denounce Harrison and his friends as pusillani- | 
mous, cowardly, and ready to betray their countr 
—Harrison, who spent his youth, his manhood, | 
and the prime of his life, in camps and in battles, | 
in fire and smoke, combating in his country’s | 
cause? As for Van Buren, he never smelt gun- | 
owderin hislife. Many a bloody field can attest | 
arrison’s achievements, and emblazon his fame | 
and glory abroad. Kentucky has won laurels | 
with hina and under him; he always did her brave | 
sons, living or dead, justice in the field and justice | 
in his reports to the War Department. In this | 
approaching election the world will bear witness | 


| 


that Kentucky, amongst her other great virtues, 

boasts the proud one of gratitude. I know that | 
one of her sons, in whom she is well pleased, haa | 
been selected to run on the Van Buren ticket for | 
Vice President. 
it issop to Jowler. Kentucky will not bite at the | 


bait. e would delight to do honor to the can- || heard it. 
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This is a New York maneuver; || friend: if any person has ever charged the gen- 








Advances for Florida War—Mr. Johnson. 
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and the administration thereof; theyarean abused | 
and vilified set of men; their only fault, endeavor- | 
In this situation, what a | 
deplorable spectacle does the gentleman exhibit! | 
the very man for whom they are now suffering 
has turned against them, moe joined the ranks of 
their enemies; has become their fiercest assailant, | 
most inexorable foe; driving them to the wall, 

and then attempting to pin them up against it. 

How. base the rss Dl how black the ingrati- | 
tude, and, at the same time, how melancholy the | 
sight, to see an old man, with the frost of seventy | 


tion and love of office, or rather the emoluments 
of office, thus to prostrate and degrade himself, | 
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ineffable contempt, (accompanying that expres- 
sion with a remarkable contortion of his body, 


by squatting, and then jumping up with a jerk, 
and a violent inclination of the y to the eft.) 


| How ridiculous would such behavior have been 


in a gentleman of his age and standing; and with 
what pity would that dignified body have wit- 
nessed the impotent rage of an old man display- 
ing such fantastic antics! 

ir. Speaker, when we take a view of the 
present condition of the United States, there is 
everything to deplore, and nothing to console us. 
We appropriate every year millions upon mil- 
lions for our Navy, and it has gone to decay, 
scarcely a vessel fit for service. We have appro- 


and forever blast the ene acquired by fifty * priated, since the last war, about fourteen millions 
ic 


years of honorable public service! 
When I recollect how, in 1828, iti the contest | 
— President between the honorable gentleman 
and General Jackson, I labored in his cause, rode | 
| over Kentucky, and addressed the people for | 
hours together, with what indignation am I fired 
at his conduct now! In a spirit of true repent- 
ance do I declare, that if God will forgive me for 
what I then did, I promise never to do the like 
again. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts says ‘‘ we 
(meaning himself and others) have been accused 
of man-worship’’—alluding to his worshipping 
General Jackson. I do not believe that any gen- 
tleman ever accused him of such devotion to any 
man or any friend in the world as to amount to | 
man-worship. Cesar, Bonaparte, and Washing- | 
ton weré said never to forget a favor or desert a 


winters on his head, pushed on by a blind ambi- | 


tleman with that quality of the heart, I never 


didate for Vice President; he has also won his || worships—it is office and its emoluments. 


fame in deeds of noble daring; but he must recol- | 
lect that if a man marries a woman below him in | 


the grades of society, he elevates her to his level. 
If above him, he brings her down to his own 
caste. So is the fate of the candidate for Vice 
President. 
same ticket regulates the votes altogether. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has said 
that those who voted against the appropriation of 
the three millions last session a but one step 
more to take, and that was to open the doors of 
the Capitol to the enemy, and then join them; 
that he was prouder of his vote last session in 
favor of the appropriation than any act of his 
whole life. How flaming is the zeal of the new 
convert. He was Secretary of State eight years 
during the administration of Mr. Monroe, and 
was four years President himself; during all which 
time the inch refused to indemnify us for our 
losses, and yet then he was not so full of fight. 
I recollect, in the play of Cato, when he called his 
little Senate together at Utica, just as Cesar was 
marching on the city, the fury and impetuous zeal 
of Sempronius; how he exclaimed— 

** My voice is still for war. 

Gods, can a Roman Senate long debate 

Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ? 

No, let us rise at once, gird on our swords, 

And, at the head of our remaining troops, 

Attack the foe, break through the thick array 

Of his throng’d legions, and charge home upon him. 

Perhaps some arm, more lucky than the rest, 

May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage.”’ 

And how Lucius modestly replied— 

‘* My thoughts, I must confess, are turned on peace.”’ 


I also well recollect the sequel, and I beg the 
House to mark it; and I hope it will somewhat 
attract the attention of the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts. Sempronius deserted to 
Cesar the next night, and Lucius remained with 
Cato, and fought it out likea man. This same 
Sempronius whispered Cato to beware of Lucius 
—that he was a traitor. 

Who are the men the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has attacked in his resolution? Whom 
has he abused in his speech, and whom has he 
denounced as traitors?—for I disdain to notice his 
pitiful subterfuge by saying he meant no one—it 
was only a personification—a figure of speech. 
They were his old friends and political support- 
ers, who stood by him in former times, and faced 
the battle and the breeze; who, on account of their 
Supporting him, have been proscribed by the Gov- 
ernment and party in power, and are now in a 


The candidate for President on the | 


State of exile as it respects their own Government 


The gentleman from North Carolina said there 
were two parties—the democracy and the aris- 
tocracy of the country; and that the battle had 
to be fought between them one day or another, 


the Capitol. These remarks seemed to me to 
have a direct allusion to the Senate. 
tainly unparliamentary to use such language. 
Would the gentleman wish to engage in a confliet 
with two hundred and forty young men against 


| and generally unmanned. 


|| twenty-five hundred years gone by. 


I expect it is not man the gentleman | 


and he was willing to engage in the rotundo of | 


It is cer- | 


for fortifications; they are now in a state of 
wretched dilapidation, but few guns mounted, 
No energy in our 
Army, as our late disasters in Florida bear mel- 
ancholy testimony; no spirit and love of enter- 
orise in the officers. While the war is raging in 
lorida with all its horrors, and in its most 
frightful forms, and we are in the daily expecta- 
tion of a war with France, what do we behold 
here, in*this city, and in this Hall? Day after 
day are we importuned to surrender this Chamber 
to the Secretary of the Department of War, to 
deliver a lecture on history; I suppose the ancient 
history of the Assyrians, Dosloniens Layton’, 
Persians, Carthagenians, and Grecians. Instead 
of studying the plans of campaigns, marches, and 
battles, he is poring over the history of nations 
he general- 
in-chief of our Army is president of the assembly 
balls, as our daily papers tell us, and, report 
says, night after night waltzing with the little 
misses in their teens; and, when not at that, 
| writing miserable plays for the stage. There is 
no laudable spirit of enterprise and emulation in 
the Army, Navy, or any part of the public ser- 
vice. Why this state of things? Because pro- 
motion to office does not now depend on merit, 
| but by bowing, fawning, and cringing in the 
palace; for all power is there. When the chief 
there frowns, and stamps his foot, the whole 
menial pack fear and tremble. We are thrown 
upon evil and degenerate times; our Government 
has every symptom of a speedy dissolution. 





|| forty-eight old ones? I hope not. 
|| The Senate has been alluded to in very abusive 
terms by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
What has wrought this wonderful change in his 
opinion of that body, here of late, 1 cannot im- 
|| agine. Last summer was a os when he was 
invited to participate in a public dinner given to 
the Senators of Massachusetts, the answer of that 
|| gentleman, and his toast, read in these words: 


Quincy, July 29, 1834. 

Sir: I have received your obliging invitation, in behalf 
of the Whigs of Salem, of my attendance at a dinner to be 
given to the Senators of the Commonwealth in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Cordially approving the con- 
duct of those eminent citizens, in the station assigned to 
them by the confidence of their constituents, I regret that 
my engagements will deprive me of the pleasure of joining 
with you in the festivity by which you propose to signalize 
your approbation of the firmness and ability with which 
they have discharged the trust committed tothem. Of the 
importance of the services rendered by them to our common 
country, in the trying emergencies which mark the present 
era of our history, I entertain the liveliest sense. It is in 
the Senate of the confederated nation (and I regret to be 
obliged, from the deepest conviction, to add, in the Senate 
alone,) that the friends of our Union, and of its free, re- 
publican institutions, can find a solid foundation for the 
cheering hope that they will be preserved and redeemed 
from the imposture of pretended reform, from the frenzy of 
senseless experiments, and from the rapacity of Executive 
usurpations. 

With this impression, I tender to the Whigs of Salem, 
with my thanks for their friendly invitation, the following 
sentiment: 

The constitutional check of the Senate, fearlessly and 
|| faithfully applied to the Executive simple machine. 

And remain, very rorpenttly, sir, your obedient ser- 
JOH 
| 





vant, N QUINCY ADAMS. 
Leverett SaLTonsTa.t, Esq., Salem. 


The Senate, late on the night of the last ses-- 


sion of Congress, sent a polite note or resolution 
to this House, apprising it of the result of the 

reementof the conferees, and inviting the atten- 
tion of the House to thesubject. This, the gen- 
tleman says, was a gross insult to the House, 
and, if there had been time, he would have asked 
of the House to have sent him with the resolu- 
tion back to the Senate; and if he had taken it 
there, he would have thrown it on the floor with 


When the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
| chusetts charged treason upon a part of this 
House, the majority huzzaed, clapped their hands, 
and shouted, enacting just such scenes as took 
place in the convention during the jacobinical 
times of the reign of terror, in the days of Marat 
/and Robespierre. When a man was denounced 
in the House by either of these blood-thirsty ty- 
rants, the members of the convention applauded 
in a tumultuous manner, and immediately voted 
|| the arrest of the member denounced, however in- 
nocent. Before night the guillotine received its 
victim, and he was numbered with the dead. 
|| The storms of misfortune and adversity have 
| been threatening us from every quarter—cast, 
west, north,and south. They have gathered over 
our heads, and threaten every moment to burst 
| upon us, and destroy our liberties forever. I put 
| my hope and trust in God, who has saved us in 
| all our trials and difficulties heretofore, that He 
| will yet preserve us free and independent, aad 
dispel the clouds now lowering over us; and that 
He will give us once more a clear, serene polit- 
ical sky. 








ADVANCES FOR FLORIDA WAR. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. R. M. JOHNSON, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
i May, 1836, 


On the bill to pay money advanced by Charleston, and other 
southern cities, to prosecute the Florida war, &c. 


| Mr. JOHNSON said, it is not to give utterance 

to indignant feelings at the opposition to this 
| measure, that I now address House. Itia 
not a party measure which is before us, but a 
measure which calls for concert of action with all 
| parties. It isa subject of too great importance 
| to admit of procrastination by indulging in party 


| invectives. Our responsibilities are not to 
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Eath member of this House halds the same rela- 
tion to his immediate constituents, and I am will- 
ing to refer the conduct of each to that tribunal. 
The whole nation is interested in the course pur- 
sued by each member; and to the test of public 


other, but to our constituents and to our country. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 
| 
| 









Advances for Florida War—Mr. Johnson 


food for his relief, you will not inquire into the 
form in which he made the payment; it will be 


received. So in this case, it is sufficient for me 
to know that the uw 4 was advanced; that it 
l 


was expended in the public service, and that the 


opinion throughout the whole country each indi- || country received its value. Deeds of patriotism 
vidual must submit; whether the award be censure || like this merit a public acknowledgment, rather 
or applause, there can be no evasion or appeal. || than a dull, protracted, reluctant compliance with 


It is our part to act, and the part of the country to 
judge of our actions. 


~ When this murderous savage war broke out in | 


Florida, which has spread ruin and desolation to 
many families, and half depopulated some fair 
portions of that flourishing Territory, the hostile 
trump was heard from Charleston to New Qrieans; 
and the patriotic citizens of South Carolina, 


|| the imperative demand of justice. 
|| faithfully and promptly refund the last cent ad- 


Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, not willing | 


to wait the dull delays of this House for author- 
ity, while their fellow-citizens were bleeding 
under the scalping-knife of the savages, flew to 


arms, and hastened to their protection. The ser- | 


vice was national. It was no more incumbent 
upon these States to protect Florida, than upon 
other States; but without waiting to inquire 
whether justice would be done by the‘nation, 
they met the impending danger. They justly re- 


garded the citizens of that Territory as a branch | 
of the American family, and that was enough to | 


kindle in the bosoms of the chivalrous southerner 
the fire of American patriotism. The palmetto 
was lost in the eagle; and his talons were stretched 
to grasp the hand which was lifted against their 
countrymen. The bill now before us makes pro- 
vision to defray the expense. The emergency 
of the oceasion did not admit of hesitancy, and 
moneys were advanced in the city of Charleston, 
and other towns in that and the other States, to 
meet the exigency. The great question now is, 
shall we authorize the payment? The honor and 
future safety of the country require that there 


| 
i 





coverable ruin. 


We should 


vanced in such a case. We should do it because 


it is the dictate of justice; because honor requires 
| it; because the character of this House and of 


We should do it 


the whole nation demands it. 


‘to show to the world that the impulse of patriot- 
|| ism is not despised by a Republic; and to inspire 


in our citizen8 a confidence that voluntary sacri- 
fices in the extremity of danger shall be cheer- 
fully and promptly remunerated. 

‘The amendment proposed to the bill is merely 
to explain a former law of a similar character. 
It proposes to pay for the services of the volun- 
teer militia who were called into service by the 
commanding general in the first moments of the 
Seminole war. The sudden rupture of the sav- 
ages was like an unanticipated flame breaking 
out in the midst of a city, which requires the 
immediate exertions of the firemen to subdue, A 


So the ravages of the Indians, 


'| if permitted to pursue ‘the work of devastation 
| till dispatches would be sent to the seat of Gov- 


shall be no hesitancy nor delay. Even while we | 


are wasting the time by cold deliberation upon 
the subject, the threatening danger upon the 
Georgia and Alabama frontiers may be 
into a flame, and demanding similar advances 
upon the credit of our sense of national erage 
An awful responsibility awaits him who can 
make this the tnfortunate occasion for party 
crimination, for censures against the Adminis- 


tration, and against the Committees of Ways and | 


Means and on Military Affairs. To produce de- 
lay by complaints of irregularity, because the 


measure has been proposed by a committee, | 


without an order from the House, or a reference 


ursting | 


from the House of an Executive communication, | 
or by motions and debates in favor of committal, | 
is, in effect, to oppose the bill, or at least to de- | 
prive it, without any countervailing benefit, of | 


much of its utility. 

It is not the method of proceeding on ordinary 
occasions, to start objections upon these grounds; 
and how can it be reconciled to a proper sense 
of duty which we owe the country in a case like 
this, connected as it is with the Florida and the 
Creek war? 


1 





ernment, and an order issued from the Executive 
for calling out the militia, would have completed 


| the work of destruction through the whole of the 


country where it raged, ‘The commanding gen- 


| eral, as in duty bound, called for militia aid to 


check the ravages of this desolating war, and the 
patriotic citizens volunteered theirservices. They 
were gladly accepted. ‘These are the citizen 
soldiers, who have been braving the dangers, and 


whose services have been recognized by the Gov- 
ernment, that the amendment proposes to pay. 


| They made the first sacrifice in their country’s 


defense; met the danger at the threshold, and 
voluntarily poured out their blood upon the altar 
of their suffering country. We intended to pro- 
vide for their pay, and thought we had done so 
by a law already passed; but, in the multiplicity 
of business, there was an accidental omission in 
the framing of the law to meet their case. The 
amendment proposed is only to give such an 


'| enduring the storm of that sanguinary conflict, 


'| extent to the application of that law as to embrace 
| the case of these men, and so carry into effect 


our declared intention. Upon this bill and this 
amendment, subjects as plainly just, and as clear 
to the understanding as the simplest proposition 


| that could be stated, we are consuming the day, 


| and wasting the precious time of the 


ouse, In 
animad versions that have no direct bearing upon 


| the subject. Is this the proper theme for intro- 
| ducing fastidious complaints and party denuncia- 
| tions against the administration of the Govern- 


1] 


,ment? Or are there no questions that can arise, 


I have been a member of Congress for many | 


ears, and for more than twenty-five years have 


been honored as chairman of some important 
committee; and during the whole of that period 
the present mode of proceeding has been in prac- 
tice. Whatever subject comes within the general 
scope of duties for which a standing committee 
is appointed, as well as subjects referred to them 
by the House, it has been the uniform custom 


sult of such action to the House. 


j 


has in like manner been deliberated upon by the || 
committee, and the result of that deliberation is | 


presented in the bill before us. 


It is simply to || 


refund what has been liberally advanced in the || 


hour of danger by those patriotic States, at a 
time when the honor and ae of our common 
country required the advance for the use of the 
nation, before the national coffers could be un- 
locked for the purpose. 


é | censures are, at least, premature. 
for the committee to act upon, and report the re- |) 


This subject | 





even upon the common measure of justice between 
citizens and their Government, but what must be 
converted into party strifes ? 

Among othercomplaints, imputations have been 
made against those who are conducting the war 
in Florida, as if our regular officers, whose busi- 
ness and whose duty it is to obey the orders of 
any Executive, were political partisans. These 
The officers 
of the regular Army are in command there; men 
who, on former occasions, have given incontesta- 
ble proof of their valor, their devotion to the coun- 
try, and their capacity to conduct military opera- 
tions. Though at this distance it would appear 
that more ought to have been done, yet we are 
not shania with all the difficulties which the 
may have had toencounter. Thecharacter whi 
they have established ought to be regarded asa 
pledge of their good conduct in the present trial, 


Whether that money | and should at least shield them from censure till 


was paid regularly, according to specified forms, | all the facts are known; and if it shall then a 


ing to the usual forms, is to me a matter of no || not establish any charge against the volunteers 
importance. If one of your family is perishing || who have —_—— the laws of the country by 


or not, or whether the requisitions in which it 
was paid were drawn, verbatim et literatim, accord - 


with starvation, and your friend will purchase || placing themse 


ar 
that they have not done the best that cou a be 
done, of which we have as yet no evidence, it will 


ves under their command. The 


sufficient for you to know that the benefit was 





little delay would involve the whole town in irre- 


| 
| 
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regular Army is otherwise provided for; this bil) 
and its amendment have reference only to the 
volunteer militia. Look at their character, ang 
we cannot doubt their bravery nor their patriot- 
ism. The southern volunteers have ever sus- 
tained the high character of American soldieys 

Their deep sense of honor, their disregard of dan- 
ger, their nobleness of soul in the camp, and their 
chivalry in the field, are but their common charac. 
teristics; and after volunteering their services to 
meet the first shock of defensive war, we cannot 
presume that they would prove recreant to every. 
thing dear to themselves. We know that they 
are incapable of it. They have unfurled their 
country’s banner, and have marched under it to 
defend it from insult; and the result will show 
that they have sustained itshonor. It is our part 
to provide the means; to pay them the pittance 
to which their services entitled them, and they 
will not be sparing of their blood in the day of 
battle. Let us pass this bill, with the proposed 
amendment, without a moment’s delay; and it 
will be time enough for us to complain after we 
learn that there is cause for complaint. Till evi- 
dence appears to the contrary, let us not indulce 
a suspicion that an officer, bearing a commission 
in the American service, whether regular or mi- 
litia, is deficient either in courage or in conduct. 
Complaints in advance of evidence, are alike dis- 
honorable to our country and to the feelings of 
our gallant officers and soldiers. Let us dis- 
charge the debt of justice, and withhold our 
censures till a knowledge of facts shall warrant 
them. 

Much stress appears to be laid upon the fact 
that, for this amendment, which provides for the 
payment of the volunteers, no communication has 
been made to the House by the Secretary of War, 
recommending the measure, and that the subject 
has not been specially referred to the committee 
by the House. It appears to be a very recent 
thing with some gentlemen to have transferred all 
confidence from themselves to the Secretary of 
War, so as to be incapable of acting upon the 
most simple proposition without his recommend- 
ation. I would remind them that the proposed 
amendment is founded on official information from 
the War Department, that the men who claim the 
pay have faithfully served their country as repre- 
sented; and that no provision is made by which 
they can receive their pay. Now, sir, where is 
the independence of the members of this body, if 
they cannot act upon their own responsibility in 
matters of plain justice? When all the facts are 
before us, must we fear to act without the direc- 
tion of an executive officer to govern us in legis- 
lation, and bear the responsibility of our meas- 
ures? Our constitutional duty is to legislate, and 
that of an executive officer to execute the law. 
When all the facts are made known to us, we 
must act upon our own responsibility; and, right 
or wrong, we must bear that responsibility, 
whether recommended or not. In the case now 
before us, there is no imposition, no deception. 
It is a plain proposition, founded on plain matters 
of fact; and the House must adopt or reject it. 
We must, in the case, do justice, or withhold the 
demands of justice; and every member will act 
upon his own responsibility. 

It is wise, on ordinary occasions, to refer prop- 
ositions to committees, that the information out 
of which they grow, and their minute details, 
may be more thoroughly investigated; but the 
decisions of committees are always subject to the 
House, and it is the right of any member to pro- 

se amendments to measures reported to the 

ouse by committees. The practice has ever 

revailed; and to be deprived of this right would 

to fetter legislation with a clog which it could 
never bear. 

Independence in legislation by the Representa- 
tives of the sovereign people, is of the first im- 

rtance to the preservation of our liberties. It 
1s in this House that their voice is more imme- 
diately heard, than in any other branch of our 
Government. Its value cannot be over estimated, 
nor its dignity too carefully preserved. The most 
sacred regard to justice should characterize all 
its measures. It is a convention of the nation 
itself; and upon the purity, the intelligence, and 
the indepnadente of this House, more than upon 
any other department of Government, the lib- 
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wits of this nation, the last hope of man, essen- || are denied or withheld from the pe 


tially depend. 


It is always with reluctance that I trespass 


upon the time of the House; but, in defense of || more care, superior natural endowments, and | 
the Military Committee, from whom the measure || higher moral qualities. Such distinctions are | 
t have been compelled to submit these || founded in the nature of things, and produce dif- 


emanated, 


_ remarks. 


POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. UNDERWOOD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 23, 1836. 
The House having resumed, in Committee of the Whole, 


the consideration of the bill making appropriations for || profitoremolument. Their professions frequently 


certain fortifications of the United States for the year 
1836; the question pending being the motion of Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG, and an amendment thereto, offered by Mr. Mer- 
CcER— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose and said: 

Mr. Cuatrnman: The debate which has zrown 
out of the amendment proposed to the bill under 
consideration has embraced almost every topic 
connected with the policy of the Government and 
jts administration. 
duct of the Executive, the proper system of pub- 
lic defense, the surplus revenue, the propriety of 


















distributing among the States the publiclands, and || signs to t 


a variety of other subjects, have been brought be- || 


fore the committee in the progress of the discus- 
sion. I do not propose to notice all that has been 
said deserving, as I think, the severest reprehen- 
sion; but, sir, | feel the duty which I owe to those 
who sent me here to utter on this occasion what 
I believe to be their sentiments and their opinions 
on some of the great questions of this debate. 

In relation to the parties into which the people 
of this country are at this time divided, hae 
a few remarks to make. The old landmarks 
which distinguished the Federal and Republican 


parties have been destroyed. The Federal party || dish with their master, and then rise up and be- | 


of 1801 were overthrown because of the opinion, 


justly entertained, that they were disposed to || dence can be repose 


enlarge and extend the powers of the General 
Government beyond the limits of the Constitu- 
tion. The alien and sedition acts, passed by the 
Federal party, constituted the evidence upon 
which their condemnation was based. The con- 
test between the Federal and Republican parties 
was one for the establishment of great princi- 
plesof Government. The Republican party tri- 
umphed. I rejoice in its success. In the prog- 
ress of events, those who succeeded as heirs to 
the political inheritance left by the Republicans 
of 1798 and 1801, deemed it proper to change 
the name of their party. They assume@the ap- 
pellation of the Democralic party, with a view to 
express and enforce the idea of a complete iden- 
tity in feeling and interest with the great body of 
the people. Under this name, those who elected 
our present Chief Magistrate have acted and been 
known. But, sir, with the change of their name 
from the Republican to the Democratic party, they 
have changed their principles; and, if we are to 
know their creed from their conduct, they are 
now the political worshipers of an elective des- 
potism. Those who lead the party have violated 
every promise made to the people; and their idol, 
the President, has, by his conduct, utterly disre- 
garded most, if not all, of his avowed principles. 
In the present aspect of our political affairs, I 
recognize but two parties. The separation be- 
tween them is marked by strong and obvious 
lines. One of these parties ardently desires to 
elevate and improve the moral, intellectual, reli- 
gious, and physical condition of society. Devo- 
tion to equal laws, and opposition to artificial 
differences and distinctions, such as result from 
unjust and partial legislation, constitute the creed 
of this party Its members would open the ave- 
nues which lead to wealth, to fame, to all the 
heights of human glory, and allow every citizen, 
no matter how humble his origin, to enter for the 
race, untrammeled by legal impediments. With 
his party, inteflectual and moral worth, patriot- 
ism, and talents, are sought after, when office is 
to be conferred. The members of this party 
neither ask nor desire any exclusive privilege 
They are sed to all laws conferring advant- 
ages or peneiite on one or mre individasis which 


| 





Parties, the press, the con- || «€ 
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ople at large. || have deemed it proper to consume time by noti- 
They desire to see no other distinctions among || cing the statements of the Glove, I would as soon 
men than those which result from greaterindustry, | think of descending to the level of a polecat, and 
waging war with thatanimal. Insuch a contest, 
however successful a man may be, he is very apt 


to remain in bad odor, even with his friends, for 
ferences enough among men, without the aid of || a long time after it is ended. 


human laws favoring any one class or set of men || Mr. Chairman, the people of the district I rep- 
at the ma of others. 
1e 


|| resent understand the tricks of political knaves, 

The other party feels but little solicitude for the || played off through the instrumentality of a cor- 

moral, intellectual, religious, and physical im- || rupt press. The press, when honestly conducted, 
provement of their race. Judging from the con- 


' '| is truly the palladium of liberty; but, when pros- 
duct of the members of this party, we should be | tituted to subserve the base purposes of a sop 


led to the conclusion that they deemed it proper, || party, it becomes a formidable engine of tyranny, 
if not commendable, to play upon the prejudices | The chief who suborns and uses a corps of scan- 
and credulity of mankind, to secure any personal || dalous and calumniating editors, thereby evinces 
to the world his infamous means and his reckless 
corruption in using them. 

I shall now call your attention, Mr. Chairman, 
to the surplus revenue, and the propriety of dis- 
tributing it among the States in proportion to 





seem to proceed from correct principles; but their 
practices prove that the sound doctrines they 
preach, and the clamor made in their propaga- | 
tion, are nothing more than a component part of | 
a cunningly-devised system of popular deception, | their Federal population. Upon this subject, 
by which the unhallowed schemes of corruptam- || three questions present themselves: 
bition are made to prosper, and the interests of || 1. Is there any surplus to distribute ? 
the country at large are sacrificed. Themembers || 2. Has Congress constitutional power to dis- 
of this part constitute a banditti in search of || tribute it? 
oils.”” Jehu of others by the suggestions || 3. Does good policy require its distribution? 
and feelings of their own corrupt hearts, they are || I propose to answer these questions in their 
ever er to attribute the basest motives and de- | order. Upon the first point, I shall be very brief. 
10se who oppose them; and, with a view | The lucid remarks of the gentleman from Mas- 

to prostrate all opposition, it is a part of their | sachusetts [Mr. Cusmine] have satisfactorily 

olicy to endeavor to overwhelm their adversaries | proved the existence of a large surplus, and | 
a defamation and lies. They purchase the venal | will not fatigue the committee ‘by going over the 
with office and gold, and intimidate the honest || ground he has traveled before me. According to 
by proscription. Such a party is not properly || the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, there 
designated by any party appellation heretofore | was in the deposit banks, to the credit of the 
known, and I shall take the liberty of giving them || Treasury of the United States, on the Ist day of 
a name suited to their groveling purposes and || April, 1836, the sum of $33,294,024 08. If the 
infamous principles. Sir, it shout be denomin- || accruing revenues, during the last three quarters 
ated the sop party, because those who compose || of the year, should be equal to the expenditures, 
it resemble Judas Iscariot in this: that they will || then that sum might be distributed among the 
sit down at the same table, and dip in the same*|| States, without injury to the operations of the 
General Government. Will the money dail 
coming into the Treasury supply the demand, 
and meet the daily disbursements necessary to be 
made ? 

In the estimates of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, presented at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, he required for the service of the year 1836 


0 confi- 
in them, for they are alto- | 
gether sordid, selffsh, and unprincipled. 
That there is such a party in this country, at | 
this time, no one can doubt who will attentively | 
examine and consider passing events. I will not 
affirm, nor do I believe, that all the members of || the sum of $23,133,640. Admitting that this sum 
this party, those who coéperate in prosecuting || should be increased to $26,000,000, in _conse- 
its worst measures, are acquainted with the ex- || quence of the Indian wars prevailing in Florida, 
tent, the height and depth of the wickedness of labama, and Georgia, then we should ask, will 
their leaders. Paul the Apostle, at one time, sin- || the revenues of the year supply that sum? We 
cerely thought he was rendering God service by || know, from the report of the Secretary of the 
ee unto death the disciples of Christ. | eee: thatthe amount of revenue received 
| There may be pure motives in performing dele- || during the first quarter exceeds $10,725,000; at 
| terious actions. the same rate for the three remaining quarters, the 
Party power and misrule have not yet obtained || total revenue of the year will exceed $42,900,000. 
acomplete ascendency over public opinion. Some || Deduct the sum of $26,000,000, which may be 
respect is yet paid to any strong demonstration || required for the service of the current year, and 
| of popular sentiment. But the cunning of party || there will be a balance left of the revenue accru- 
has devised a plan to give tone and direction to || ing in 1836, of $16,900,000; which, when added 
the sentiments and opinions of the people. The || to the balance remaining in the ‘Treasury on the 
device consists in the use of a cemetael press de- || Jst of January last, of $21,169,455, would pro- 
voted to the interests of particular men, and feel- || duce a surplus of $38,069,455, on the Ist of Jan- 
ing no sympathy for the community. Every || uary, 1837, without taking into consideration the 
species of misrepresentation and falsehood in re- || $7,000,000 of stock in the Bank of the United 
gard to measures, and every sort of detraction || States. But, sir, if it be conceded that the rev- 
| and slander in regard to men, are printed and || enue of 1836, for the three ee quarters, 
| published for the purpose of deceiving the people || will not, in any one of them, equal that of the 
and controlling the elections. Corrupt politicians 
use corrupt editors for the ore of corrupting, 
deceiving, and ruling the people. These editors, 
without the least shame, will accept a bribe in 
| the shape of patronage from the hand of power, | 
| and then turn and vilify those whom they have | 
eulogized, and, with the servility of slaves, flat- || the balance of this, or in many years to come. 
ter those whom they have abused and cursed. It | There is danger to be apprehended, and great 
; 


tray him for thirty pieces of silver. 











| first quarter, then, Lask, how many millions will 
| it fall short? For such is the state of things, that 
you may deduct millions, and yet be able to dis- 
tribute among the States $30,000,000 of the sur- 
lus. Ido not admit, however, that there will 
* any material diminution in the revenue during 


is their vocation to endeavor to bring suspicion || danger, too, from the number and condition of the 
and odium upon every one who will not worship || six hundred banks which cover the country from 
their idol; and hence-it is that a corrupt and || Missouri to the Atlantic, and from Maine to 
bribed press teem with the grossest calumnies || Louisiana. The great disparity between the paper 
against the purest and best men of the nation. || circulationand the amount of specie in their vaults 
Sir, [ regret that this House has been deemed a || is such, thatasudden panic may burst the bubble, 
fit place, by many members of Congress, to vin- || and reproduce the scenes of 1819-20. But the 
| dicate themselves against attacks made upon them || disastrous consequences of such an event, how- 
in the newspapers. I do not consider this the || ever lasting and fatal to the hopes and fortunes 
| proper place to notice the falsehoods which editors || of particular individuals, would only give a tem- 

may print and publish with a view to rain my || porary shock to the onward movement of this 
reputation; and I regret that any gentleman, in || young and growing nation. The nation, as here- 
the course of this or any other debate, should |! tofore, w soon recover from the effects of 
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such calamity,and the customs and public lands 
would again replenish our Treasury to over- 
flowing. 

It has been said that the progressive diminu- 
tion of duties on imports, under the compromise 
act of 1833, will lessen the amount of revenue; 
and it has been predicted that the sales of the 
sublic domain will greatly decline in a few years. 

do not believe this prediction will be verified. 
In the first place, a diminution of the tax or duty 
on an article does not necessarily produce a cor- 
responding diminution of the revenue. The 
amount of revenue depends upon the quantity of 
dutiable articles consumed; and as goods are sold 
cheaper in consequence of lessening the duties, 
the consumption will be greater, and thus an in- 
creased consumption will more than balance the 
decrease of duty. Turn your attention, Mr. 
Chairman, for a moment, to the great West; ask 
yourself what is it now, and what was it during 


the last war? At that time, the whole, a few | 


districts excepted, might be considered a wilder- 
ness in comparison with its present condition. 
The farms newly settled, in many instances, did 
not yield support for their owners and their fam- 
ilies. ‘Thedwelling houses were log cabins; and 
comfortable stables, barns, and out-houses were 
not to be seen. 
the labor of clearing and cultivating new land 
produced something for sale, after subsisting the 


family, the money arising was necessarily ex- | 
aa in erecting more comfortable dwellings, | 
yarns, &c. Thus there was nothing to spare for 


the merchant, or to purchase articles of foreign 


growth or manufacture, upon which more than. 


half our revenue is raised. Howisitnow? Vast 


multitudes, by their industry and labor, have | 


placed themselves in comfortable houses, upon 
productive farms, well ‘saan with every con- 
venience, and yielding them annually, in surplus 
grain, or tobacco, or cotton, or live-stock, a hand- 
some Income, 
in clearing lands and building houses, they can 
now afford to treat their wives and daughters 
and sons with foreign articles; and the West now 
proves what has been found to be true in all ages, 
that people who have money, and who are not 
restricted in its expenditure by an overruling ne- 
cessity, will use it to gratify their appetites and 
taste for luxuries and dress. The consequence is 
an immense increase in the consumption of for- 
eign merchandise; and hence our Treasury will 
be kept full to overflowing, notwithstanding the 
gradual diminution of duties on imports. In 
proof of the now large and increasing consump- 
tion of the West, only look at the heavy busi- 
ness done upon the railroads and canals connect- 
ing the Atlantic ports with the Mississippi valley ; 
and behold the increasing hundreds of steam- 
boats which are now actively engaged upon the 
waters of the West. Sir, a survey of the condi- 


tion of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures | 
in the Atlantic States would equally denote the | 


continuance of a full Treasury. Everywhere we 
behold industry prosper, generating and accumu- 
lating wealth. 
creased consumption of foreign productions, upon 
which the amount of revenue denoade: 

In regard to the sales of public lands, there will 
be no decrease in the quantity sold, so long as 
profitable investments can be made by purchasing 
them. Those who own small tracts in thickly 
settled neighborhoods, and which can be sold at 
high prices, will find it their interest to sell out, 
and emigrate to the new States and Territories, 
where they can with the money get as good or 
better land, and ten times the quantity. So long as 


the value of lands in the new States and Territories | 
is increasing at the rate of from ten to one hun- | 
dred percent. perannum, capitalists will purchase, | 


rather than invest their funds in stocks or in trade. 
The tide of emigration to the new States and Ter- 
ritories, the demand for the productions of their 
fertile soil in market, and the profit which can be 
realized in a short time from a good farm, will 
operate as permanent causes to produce an annual 
increase in the value of lands in the new States 
and Territories. Men of discernment understand 
all this; and hence the large purchases of public 
lands made during the last year will be continued 
through the present, and probably for years to 
come. Nothing can arrest this course of things 


In this state of things, whenever | 








No longer compelled to expend it | 





| 
| 
! 


The inevitable result is an in- | 


| 
| 
| 
does not seem to me to fall within the scope of the 


| 
| no means of ascertaining the 
' 
| 
' 





or the derangement of the currency, and the gen- 
eral pressure for money which may result from 
the breaking up of the excessive issues of bank 
notes. I have no expectation that either of these 
causes will affect the sales of land during the 
present year. Let them operate when they may, 
no argument can be thence drawn adverse to the 
distribution of the existing surplus revenue among 
the States. 

The conclusion to which my mind has arrived 
is, that there exists a large surplus; and that it 
will continue to accumulate, notwithstanding the 
constant drain going on to sustain all the neces- 
sary operations of the Government. 

Can Congress constitutionally distribute this 
surplus among the States? I will not contend 
for the power.to impose taxes, with a view to 
raise money for distribution. Such an object 


delegated powers of the Constitution; but where 
taxes have been imposed in good faith, for the 
| purposes of the Constitution, and Congress finds 
at its disposal a large surplus which it cannot ex- 
pend with propriety in accomplishing some pur- 
pose of the Constitution, | do not perceive any 
reason why it may not be divided out among the 
States. If it be not wanted for the use of the 
Government, it would certainly be competent to 
return it to those from whom it had been collected, 
if they could be ascertained. A poll or direct tax, 
euliedaunhien the expectation of war, may be re- 
leased, in case of the sudden adjustment of the 
dispute without war; and so, ‘fit had been actually 
collected, and, in consequence of the settlement 
of all difficulties, the Government ho longer 
wanted the money, it could not be a violation of 
| the Constitution to return the money to those 


the nature of the tax, could be known with cer- 
tainty. But in the case of money arising from 
‘the customs, and which is paid directly to the 
| Government by the importing merchant, and 
afterwards reimbursed to him fe the consumer, 
the Government cannot return it, when it is not 
| wanted, to the citizen in person; because there is 
ersons who paid 
the money, and the sums paid by each. As that 
| is impossible, why may not this Government 
| place the fund in the hands of a trustee, to be 
used for the general benefit of those who cannot 
| be individually designated, but who are known 
as a community to h 
| There is no reason against it. In the selection 
of a trustee in such a case, the State governments, 
| for reasons too numerous and obvious to mention, 
should be chosen. There is no sensible distinc- 


| from whom it had been received, and who, from 


|| tion between returning money not wanted to those 


| who are known to have paid itand placing money 





community, who advanced the money under cir- 
cumstances rendering it impossible to ascertain 
what portion came from each individual. The 
| question of constitutional power is the same in 
| both cases. 

But there is, in my opinion, a great difference 
between the money arising from the sales of 
| public land and that from the customs; and were 


'| I to concede that the last could not be constitu- 


| 





i 


| tionally distributed among the States, I should 
still deny that the first stands upon the same 
ground. It is a common error to regard the 
money arising from the sales of land as so much 
revenue received from taxing the people; and I 
have heard it contended that the price of the pub- 
lic lands should be reduced, in order to lighten 
the burden of taxation! One dollar and a quar- 
ter received for an acre of land sold is no tax on 
the purchaser. He gets the value of his money. 
He is as rich, and generally more so, after part- 
ing with his money, as he was when he had it in 
his pocket. Suppose you disband your regiment 
of dragoons, and sell the horses belonging to the 
Government; must you take half price lest you 
should inflict onerous taxes on the purchasers? 
| Suppose you sell ground purchased in New York 
or Boston, on which to erect custom-houses, or 
ground purchased for a light-house, because you 
wished to change the site, or because you have 
no further use for it; is it necessary to take half 
the value of the property in order to escape the 
charge of cruel taxation? Where is the difference 


in the hands of a trustee for the benefit of a whole | 
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but the entire change of the present land system, || between these cases and the sale 


| 





| 





| 


nave furnished the money? | 





er 


| May we not give 


i} 


Ss. 





‘ : sof yo ; 
domain? There is none. Our land spots = 
exchange of equivalents, in which the advant e 
if any, is eres the side of the purchaser, 
Mi e lands we own to the States 
_ without violating the Constitution? The language 
| of the second clause of the third section of the 

fourth article of the Constitution is this: 
“ The Con shall have power to di 
all needful rules and regulations soopectiog the emake 
| ouier property belonging to the United States.” oo 
We have ane given millions of acres to the 
new States, (which will appear more at large in 
| a table I shall hereafter present,) and no one has 
ne that the Constitution was violated by 
the donation. We have stipulated with the new 
States to allow them, respectively, five per cent. 
| on the nét proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands within their limits; and we have passed 
| laws directing the payment to them of three parts 
of the five per cent. so allowed. I have heard no 











| Voice raised against the propriety of these pro- 


ceedings ro constitutional grounds. The former 
practice of the Government is an assertion of the 
| power, not only to give away the lands, but the 
| money likewise arising from their sale. Can it 

be said this is constitutional in regard to the new 
| States, but unconstitutional in relation to the old? 

_ My preceding remarks apply to the constitu- 
tional question, unconnected with any special and 
particular consideration which should influence 
the judgment of the committee; but, sir, there are 
reasons to be drawn from the acts of the States 
ceding their right to large portions of the public 
domain to the General Government, which place 
the propriety of distributmg the money arisin 
from the sales of land thus ceded beyond al 
doubt. Virginia and Georgia ceded to the Gen- 
eral Government much the largest and most val- 
uable portion of the public lands, excluding those 
acquired by the purchase of Louisiana and Flor- 
ida. Virginia ceded hers in 1784, before the adop- 
tion of the present Federal Constitytion. Georgia 
ceded in 1802. The purposes for which the ces- 
sions were made are indicated by nearly the same 
language in the conveyance of each State. The 
deed executed by Thomas Jefferson, James Mon- 
roe, and others, on the part of Virginia, uses the 
following language: 

‘That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the 
United States, and not reserved for [certain uses men- 
tioned,] shall be considered as a common fund for the use 
and benefit of such of the United States as have become, 
or shall become, members of the Confederation, or Federal 
Alliance of the said States, Virginia inclusive, according to 
their usual respective proportions in the re charge and 
expenditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed 
of for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose what- 
soever.’’ 

By the Confederation the common treasury was 
to be supplied by the several States in proportion 
to the value of all lands within each State granted 
to, or surveyed for, es and the improve- 
ments thereon. As the States were to be charged 
in proportions, to be fixed by the relative value 
of their lands and the improvements thereon, I 
have heard it suggested that the rule should be 
the same for distributing among the States the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, espe- 
cially that ceded by Virginia. I admit, if the ex- 
pe itures of the Government were now defrayed 

y taxes imposed and assessed upon lands and 
the improvements thereon, according to the above 
rule, and no revenue were collected from any 
other source, that we should be bound to observe 
the same rule in distributing among the States 
the money arising from the sales of land ceded 
by Virginia. But when the Treasury is not filled 
oy taxes imposed on land, or upon the people of. 
the’States according to the relative value of land 
and the improvements thereon, within the States, 
I deny that the rule given in the Articles of Con- 
federation, by which the Treasury was to be sup- 
a the rule by which the distribution is to 

made. . 

The deed of cession by Virginia does not refer 
to the rule for filling the common Treasury, as 
prescribed in the Articles of Confederation, and 
then declare that the uses and benefits secured to 
each State, in the land ceded, shall be propor- 
tionate to the contributions of the States under 
that rule. Instead of that, the deed of cession 
declares that the States shall participate in the 
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use of the land, ** according to their usual respect- | 
ive proportions in the general charge and expend- 
iture;’? not as then fixed by any given rule, but 
jeaving Congress thereafter free to apportion the 
benefits, so as to make them correspond with the 
burdens imposed on the States. hat such was | 
the intention of Virginia, in the act of cession, is 
too manifest to need further remark; and, as 
there is nothing to direct the partition of the 
benefits according to a rule then fixed, we are | 
now at liberty to carry into effect the liberal and 

benevolent design of that State, according to its | 
spirit, and to make the apportionment with a 
view to the burdens imposed by the existing sys- 
tem of taxation. Under this view of the subject, | 
what ought the rule to be? By the Constitution, | 
direct taxes are to be levied on the people of the | 
States according to Federal numbers. Indirect 
taxes, or duties on imports, are burdens upon 
consumers; and, as it is reasonable to conclude 
that the States consume in proportion to their 
Federal numbers, a division of the lands, or the 
money arising from their sale, according to Fed- 
eral numbers, will do equal justice to the people | 
of all the States, and accomplish the object of 
Virginia. Her deed of cession imperatively de- 
mands such a division, because there is no other | 
way by which you can give each State a proper | 
share of the benefits derived from the public 

lands since the national debt has been wholly | 
discharged. You are bound to use the fund for 

the benefit of the States. They are capable of 

managing the fund for themselves, and are willing | 
to relieve you of the trust. Why not, then, hand | 
over the estate to those who own it, and who are | 
laboring under no disability? The States are not 

infants or lunatics. They require no guardians 

or trustees. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, the lands 
ceded by Virginia and Georgia were accepted for 
the purposes I haye stated. The Confederation 
was bound to dispose of them for the uses men- 
tioned; and the sixth article of the Constitution 
of the United States declares that ‘all debts con- 














tracted, and engagements entered into, before the | 


adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid 


against the United States under this Constitution, | 


as under the Confederation.’’ We are therefore 


bound to respect and comply with the engage- 
ment made relative to the lands ceded by Virginia 


before the adoption of the Constitution. The | 


second clause in the third section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution saves and recognizes 
the claims of Virginia and every other State to 
an interest in the public land, and leaves the sub- 
ject to abide the principles established under the 
Confederation. Under that clause, Congress has 
power ‘* to dispose of” the Jand, and good faith 
requires such disposition as was contemplated by 
the ceding States. The money arising from the 
sale of the land may be ‘* disposed of’’ as the land 
itself. Converting the land into money facilitates 
the disposition of the land in regard to the ulti- 
mate objects to which the land itself must be ap- 
plied. There is no distinction between the money 
raised by the sale of the land and the land, in 
reference to the constitutional power of Congress 
in disposing of them. If you can give the land 
itself to the States, so may you give the money 
for which you sell the tnd, and so may you 

na the crops and rents which issae out of the 
and. 


Tam done with the question of constitutional | 
ower. A committee of this House, (and I be- | 


ieve of the Senate likewise,) has reported that 
we can receive the bequest made by Smithson. 


Ho. or Reps. _ 


how you, sir, and those associated with you, will | money. New York mighteven surpass her splen- 


use it if you keep it. 
First. How will the States use it? They are |! 
now (or most of them) borrowing money for the | 
urpose of improving their internal condition. | 
hey are engaged in constructing railroads and | 
canals, in macadamizing turnpikes, and render- | 
ing their rivers permanently navigable. The | 


oe already made in such works, and the | 


enefits already derived from them, have stimu- | 
lated the States to put forth all their energies in 
completing improvements heretofore commenced, | 
and beginning new works which cannot fail to 
| promote the public welfare. Those States which | 
| folded their arms, and did nothing to open and 
improve thechannels of commerce and intercourse | 


which nature had furnished in magnificent rivers, || 


but which were useless in consequence of some 
trifling obstructions—States which seemed never | 
to have conceived the idea of creating a channel | 
of trade and travel entirely artificial—have been | 
roused from their meray by the prosperous | 
examples around them. They now see that they | 
are doomed to perpetual inferiority, unless they 

create for themselves the same kind of facilities 

which have elevated their neighbors, and poured | 
in upon them a flood of prosperity. The farmers | 
of the West are no longer content to break down | 
wagons, kill horses, and fret and curse in a ren- | 


























tent to place their produce upon the margin of | 
some river, and there let it lie until a freshet en- | 
ables them to take it to a distant market. Sir, | 
I speak for my ner ne easy eee I believe it is | 
true in regard to the whole West,) when I say 

that they are determined to have the same advant- | 
ages which other people enjoy, and that we feel 


Kentucky and the West have embarked in mak- 
ing rivers navigable, in making railroads and 
canals; and to go on with the work we have found 
it necessary to borrow money. The State I, in 
part, represent has authorized her Governor to 
contract for $2,000,000; other western States 
have borrowed much more. 

Now, sir, if you will distribute $30,000,000, the 
share which Kentucky would receive, according 
to Federal numbers, will exceed $1,500,000. This, 
with the future dividends of the surplus which 
may hereafter accrue, would enable Kentucky to 
complete her public works without paying inter- 
est on borrowed capital, and would avoid the ne- 
cessity of imposing taxes upon hercitizens. The 


| 


1 


| 


| 
! 


counter with’a mud-hole; they are no longer con- || 


that we have intelligence and energy enough to | 
accomplish what other people have accomplished. | 


did Erie canal, by the construction of her con- 
templated railroads and ship canals. Indiana and 
Illinois, following the example of Ohio, would 
soon unite the waters of the lakes with those of 
the Mississippi. Charleston and New Orleans 
might, in a few years be connected with Cintin- 
nati and Nashville by railroads; and my conatit- 
uents might see their rivers improved to the 
highest navigable points, and their towns and 


|| villages connected with those rivers by railroads. 


| 
| 


I will not dwell aren the great works which 
the States might, and probably would, construct 


| with the money. Every one knows that agri- 


culture, commerce, trade of all sorts, and the 
| whole business of life, would be beneficially af- 
| fected by the execution of that system of im- 


|| provement which this Government has thrown 


| aside, and which the States have taken up. The 
| statesman who, when he has it in his power, 
refuses to secure these blessings to the people, 
will meet their indignation, and will feel the re- 
| morse consequent on the knowledge that he de- 
| serves it. 
| But, sir, 1 would not limit the States in the uses 
| and objects to which they might apply the money. 
| They might, if they chose, appropriate it to the 
| education of their children. Some of the States 
| would probably apply at least a portion of it to 
| that object; and I would not only sanction it, but 
desire it. I regard the system of common school 
| education, which wecathe in New England and 
our own State, Mr. Chairman, [Mr. Mann, of 
New York, occupied the chair,] and which carries 
| the knowledge of letters to the humble tenants 
| of the houses of the poor, and enables them to 
| read, to write, and to cypher, as one of the first 
| blessings among the multitude enjoyed by the 
| people of the Republic. Sir, I do not say too 
much inits behalf, when I declare that life, liberty, 
and property cannot be secure where ignorance 
| prevails, or where cf oneeit rules. A foolish,un- 
| informed people will become a prey to intelligent 
knaves. Despotism is the consequence; liberty 
| is stricken down, lives are sacrificed, and prop- 
erty rifled. Iam indebted to an uncle’s charity 
for what education I received, and I feel sensibly 
for the condition of those children whose parents 
are unable to help them. There are thousands 
who will become useful citizens, and some throw 
a luster upon humanity, if our State governments 
will lend a helping hand in due season. Sir, it 
| is no uncommon thing to see instances of un- 
| assisted genius in the humble walks of life, by 








money arising from the sales of public lands may, 
in all time to come, be regarded as a surplus for 
distribution, unless war or some other great na- 
tional calamity should afflict us; for the revenue 
derived from customs and other sources will be 
equal to meet every useful expenditure which the 
Government ought to make. What would you 
think of a farmer who desired to improve his es- 


| 





interest with which to do it, when he had his chest 
full of dollars, owned by him, and which he might 
use without paying interest toany one? Astraight 
jacket and a lunatic asyium should be his portion. 
And yet, sir, such conduct isa fair illustration of 
the conduct of the present Congress, if we fail to 
divide among the States the surplus millions in the 
Treasury. e behold the States in every direc- 
tion, borrowing at interest to carry on their pub- 
lic works; and we set here playing the dog in the 
manger over surplus millions. The real or pre- 
tended scruples of the President, and his unintelli- 
gible distinctions between national and not national 





If millions are placed in your Treasury by donors 
and testators, restricted indeed is your power if 
ou cannot make gifts as well as receive them. 
t, in regard to the public lands, the people of 
the States ask for no gift; they demand what be- 
- to them; what they have purchased and 
paid for with their money and their blood; what 
was theirs by conquest and by treaty; and that 
which is now theirs in a strictly legal sense—this 
Government being nothing more than the stake- 
holder for-their use and benefit. I will now pro- 
ceed to show that every consideration of policy 
requires a distribution among the States of the 
surplus millions in the Treasury. The policy of 
the measure will be best shown’ by inquiring how 
the States will use the money if they get it; and 


works, between that part of a river above and that 
part of the same river below a port of entry; and his 
ready exercise of the veto power, have paralyzed 
the action of the General Government in regard to 
internal improvements, except in the most partial 
manner. hen the broad and liberal system, 
sanctioned by former Administrations, has been 
broken up, and when we see the we of the 
States taking it up, and determined to progress 
with it, we should give them the means which 
belong to them to go on with the work. If you 
will do it, I shall be reconciled, in a great degree, 
to the destruction of the system as a part of the 
business of this Government. 

Only think, for a moment, of the great works 





which the States w 


tate, and who should borrow money at a high || 


ould accomplish with the 


the force of innate power, stimulated by the free- 
dom of our institutions, irradiate the gloom of 
birth, and become intellectual lights of the world. 
| Sir, we ought to glory in assisting, directing and 
| developing the faculties of the rising generation, 
| who will soon occupy our places. The State 
| should be the parent of the destitute, and bring 
| them up for their country. 

We know the many useful and — pur- 
poses to which the States would apply the money 
if they had it. Let us inquire how this Govern- 
ment will use it, if it be not distributed. We can 
— gear the future by considering the present 
‘| and the past. We have no assurance that you 
| will do better hereafter than ae have heretofore 
| done. I will undertake, in a few words, to prove, 
| by stating undeniable facts, that you will use the 
surplus millions in the Treasury, and the public 
lands, for improper and partial purposes. 

Congress has heretofore appropriated and ex~ 
pended $5,307,721 18 in the construction of the 
Cumberland road; $2,763,006 33 having been 
expended in the States of Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland, and the residue in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. By compact with these three new 
States, two per cent. on the net proceeds of the 
sales of public lands in their ctive limits, is 
to be applied in making roads leading to those 
States; and three per cent. is to be paid them, 
making five per cent. in all. The whole amount 








received for the sale of public land prior to the 


Ist day of April last, (no matter where the land 
was situated,) amounted to $69,649,784 91; five 
per cent. on which is $3,482,489 25. It thus 
appears that, instead of laying out only two or 
five per cent. on the ponpeeeen of the sales of 
land situated in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, in 
making roads for them, Congress has actually 
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expended, on the Cumberland road, $1,825,231 93, 
more than five per cent. on the whole sum re- | 
ceived for the alee of land in every part of the | 
United States. 
What right has this Government to expend for | 
the benefit of these States so many millions in 
road making, and deny to Kentucky a pittance | 
for a like object? And yet this has been done. 
President Jackson, upon the pretext that the 
Government ought not to unite its funds with | 
those of individuals, and become copartners in | 
stock, and upon the ground that the Maysville 
and Lexington road was not national, puts his 


| 


|| duced, will be so much given away by t 


, You are bound, by every principle of justice, to 


veto upon a bill making an appropriation to aid || 


in its construction. | cannot turn aside to demon- 
strate the futility of such attempted distinctions; 
nor will I stop to deprecate the election of a man | 
as his successor pledged ‘‘generally’’ to follow in | 
his footsteps. Iwill proceed to exhibit other | 

evidences of partiality in past legislation, giving 
the new States advantages over the old, in regard | 

to the uses and benefits drawn from the public 
lands, for which it will be difficult to find any | 
warrant in the deeds of cession creating the trust, 
under which the General Government holds the | 
title. | 
The following quantities of land have been | 
granted to the new States for the purposes speci- | 
| 


fied, to wit: 
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only. I pronounce the scheme unjust, partial, | 
speculative, and fraudulent, and will prove it in | 
a few words, 
It is unjust, because it is notorious that there | 
are millions of acres of unsold land worth more | 
er acre than the price now fixed as a minimum. | 
y reducing the price, the difference between the | 
present price and that to which it may be re- | 
he Gov- | 

ernment to the future purchasers of public lands. | 
sell these lands for their value; and so far as you | 
take less than their valde, to that extent do you | 
enrich the purchaser and defraud the people at | 


large, for whose use you hold the lands ig trust. | 


||}compelled to emigrate to a distance from the 


; Acres. 
For the use of common schools.... +... ae sseene 10,631,817 
‘To aid in constructing roads and canals........- 2,446,951 || 
For seats Of ZOVEFNIMENL ......00ceceeccseesenes 28,989 || 
For colleges and academies... ...seecceeessees 484,320 
Total donations in land..... g6encameceWeaces 13,592,077 


| 
| 





The land thus given, at the minimum price of 
$1 25 per acre, would bring $16,990,096. There | 
18 no doubt that these lands at this day are worth 
nigher fifty millions than sixteen. But take the 
minimum estimate, and add to it the amount ex- 

ended upon the Cumberland road, and you will | 
have an aggregate exceeding twenty-two million | 
dollars, which the new States have obtained from 
the General Government in land and money! I 
ask you, sir, where will you look to find any 
such benefits conferred upon the old States? [| 
know the answer. It will be replied that the | 
donations to the new States were made with a | 
view to enhance the value and increase the demand | 
for the lands retained by the Government. But | 
1 also know that the increased value of the public 
land, in consequence of these donations, has not | 
been a tithe of the value of the lands given to the 
new States. Perceiving how prodigal of favors 
Congress has been in respect to the new States, 
and thinking that Kentucky, although she had no 
land belonging to the United States within her | 


of a new State, (being the first-born of the west- | 
ern sisterhood) I proposed, on a former occasion, | 
that $500,000 should be appropriated, to be placed 
in the hands of, and expended by, the board of | 
public works in Kentucky, improving the rivers | 


i 
} 





| content with growing rich faster than any people 


|, ment. The only ground upon which to escape 
| is, that Jand owned by the Government is not 
boundaries, might justly claim the title and name || 


of that State. My proposition was instantly voted || 


down, and I fancied that I read in the looks of 
some members from the public-land States, which | 


|| Such speculators could and would furnish settlers 


j 
j 


have already received their millions, the language || 


of exultation. They seemed to me to consider | 


my motion as the offspring of impudence, rather || 


than the result of a just claim on the part of Ken- | 
tucky to a participation in the benefits which | 
Congress may and ought to confer, without the | 
least partiality, among the States. Sir, you have | 
given money and lands to the new States, and pre- 
emptions and floats to their citizens, until they 
have become as spoiled children, and presump- | 
tuously claim dominion_over the public lands and | 
their proceeds. ‘There is now a bill before Con- | 
gress to appropriate $600,000 for the further ex- | 


searcely mention the subject of the public lands | 


without being told that you ought to “errcan | hundreds, if not thousands, came to us through 
all which || Canada, of whom there is no account given. 


their price, and after a few years give 
are not sold to the States in which they are situ- | 


ated. [tis high time for the old ‘States to apply || tinued series of settlements and sales; so that, 


the rod of justice to these spoiled children, and | 
put an end to their arrogant pretensions. 


Let ug consider for a moment the propriety of | so go on through life, if he pleases. 


| 


| 


1 


violate one of the first principles of freedom, to | 


altogether. a 
| ment shows that there were forty-eight thousand 
tension of the Cumberland road; and a can | seven hundred and sixty-four foreigners brought 


It is unjust, again, because by it you sell as | 


| good land, at a smaller price to the new settler, | 
than you sold to the old settler many years ago, | 


and who had to encounter much greater diffi- | 
culties in making his settlement than settlers of | 
the present day experience. 

It is partial, because such a system would only | 
benefit the agricultural classes. Professional men, | 
merchants, mechanics, and manufacturers, who | 
carry on their business in cities and villages, 
would be excluded from purchasing lands on 
which to settle themselves or their children, in 
case they should change their pursuits, or be | 


places where they long resided, and where their 
friends and connections live, to find vacant lands | 
on which to settle. We should allow the mer- 
chant or mechanic who settles upon a lot ina 
new village of the West to purchase his quarter- 
section in the neighborhood as soon as he is able 
to pay for it. 

It is partial again, because it gives the citizens 
of the States and Territories where the public | 
lands are situated, great advantages in acquiring | 
those lands over the citizens of the old States. | 
Those who are already settled on their own lands | 
in the new States might erect cabins on the ad- | 
joining public land, and, by moving a few hun- 
dred yards or a mile, be entitled to settlement 
rights upon as good land as that they now occupy, 
atadiminished price. Itis this advantage, which | 
would put it in the power of the citizens of the | 
new States to select and settle the best lands, be- | 
fore the citizens of the old States could get ready 
to commence a journey of exploration, that has | 
caused the deafening clamor from the new States 
in favor of graduation and settlement rights. Not 





ever did, I fear they look with a covetous eye on 
the delightful lands owned by the public in their 
neighborhood, in violation of the tenth command- 


the property of a ‘‘neighbor;’’? and upon such a 
plea, the loose morality and worse religion of 
some people justify them in filching from the 
Government whatever they can get. 

It is speculative, because it would enable rich 
speculators to obtain large quantities of the best 
lands upon lower terms than they now can. 





to any number out of the foreign paupers an- 
nually imported into this country, and who, by 
our naturalization laws, are converted into citi- 
zens before they understand the nature of our | 
institutions, or the blessings conferred by regu- 
lated liberty, and the evils resulting from licen- 
tiousness. Speculators would get such persons | 
to settle the land, and take their bonds for titles; 
and, to prevent it, you would be compelled to | 


wit: the right of contracting and to prohibit set- 
tlers from selling their lands fora limited time or 
A report from the Treasury Depart- 


to this country in the year 1835; and I suppose | 


It is speculative, again, because it allows a con- 


when an individual has lived the prescribed time 
on a tract, he will sell it and settle another; and 
If, to pre- 





the new schemes for disposing of the public lands, || vent this, you provide that no man shall have 
and especially that of reducing the price, and then || more than one settlement, then, if he is forced by 


selling them in limited parcels to actaal settlers 


necessity to sell it, or if he is sold out by execu- | 
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tion, he can thereafter acquire no more of your 
public land, unless he gets it second-hand al- 
though he may retrieve his fortunes and be able 
to pay you for a home, You force such a man to 
be a renter for life, or to purchase second-hand at 
a high price, or to violate your law and play the 
swindler. 

The new system contemplated is fraudulent 
because it enables any one to swindle the Goy. 
ernment, and obtain a tract of land in each State 
and Territory where there are public lands, not- 
withstanding the law may limit them to one set- 
tlement of right. This will be done by movine 
from State to State, and Territory to erritory,. 
Who will follow and detect the fraud? It will be 
nobody’s business, and it will not be done. 

It is fraudulent, again, because it leads to liti- 
gation and perjury in contests about the priority 
of settlements, where a mill-seat, or a site for a 
town, or a first rate tract of land, is the prize con- 
tended for. Every bad passion which can agitate 
the human breast will be excited by such a con- 
test. 

In conclusion on this new land system, permit 
me to remark, that the same system which might 
answer very well in the non-slaveholding States 
will not answer to the South. Give a non-slave- 
holder a quarter section, and you give him more 
than he can use. But a slaveholder, who hasa 
gang of fifty or ahundred negroes, cannot do with 
less than one or two sections. Will you give to 
the non-slaveholder a great deal more land than 
he can possibly use, or will you restrict the slave- 
holder to a quantity not half enough to carry on 
his operations upon? The idea of ceding the 
refuse lands to the States, if they are worth any- 
thing, would, if carried into effect, be a palpable 
violation of the trust conferred on you by Vir- 
ginia and Georgia, and the obligation you have 
assumed to dispose of the lands for their benefit, 
in common with the other States. I am willing 
to sell swamps and hills at less than the rich farm- 
ing lands are sold for; and as soon as the good 
lands are sold, we will fix the price for the bad. 

Sir, the whole scheme had its origin with 
‘* scurvy politicians,’? who believe that the peo- 
ms were simple enough to be gulled and corrupted 
»y it. They and their scheme alike deserve the 
contempt of honest men. 

Let us return, Mr. Chairman, to the manner 
in which this Government will use the money, if 
it be not distributed among the States. Sir, it 
will be kept in pet banks, to increase political 
power, to favor sectional interests, and to make 
fortunes for those who wear the collar, and who 
are ready to bark up any tree for a sop. Your 
President, Mr. Chairman, made war upon the 
Bank of the United States. By his veto he re- 
fused to pérmit it to be rechartered. He told the 
people, before his reélection, in his veto message, 
dated July 10, 1832, that ‘a Bank of the United 
States is, in many respects, convenient for the 
Government and useful to the people.”? In the 
same message he said: 

** That a Bank of the United States, competent to all the 
duties which may be required by the Government, might 
be so organized as not to infringe on our own delegated 
powers, or the reserved rights of the States, I do not enter- 
tain a doubt.”’ . 

He said, ‘* had he been called on to furnish the 
project of such an institution, the duty would 

ave been cheerfully performed.’’ Mark the idea! 
the ‘‘ duty’’ of the President to furnish ‘*‘ projects’ 
of laws to the representatives of the people! I 
will not stop to inquire what part of the Consti- 
tution prescribes that duty. Asa quietus to the 
whole subject, the President said, in the same 
veto message of the 10th of July, 1832: 

* A general discussion will now take place, eliciting new 
light, and settling important principles ; and a new Con- 
gress, elected in the midst of such discussion, and furnish- 
ing an equal re ntation of the Pa according to the 
last census, will bear to the Capitol the verdict of public 
opinion, and, I doubt not, bring this important question to 
a satisfactory result.’? 

Oh, what an admirable display of republican 
virtue! What a modest suggestion of a perfect 
willingness toabide the ** verdict of public opinion,”’ 
as it might be handed in by a new Congress on its 
arrival at the Capitol! 

But, lo, the sequel! The President was re- 
elected in the fall of 1832, and qualified for his 
second term on the 4th of March, 1833. The 
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erates 
new Congress, elected under the last census, and 
which was to ‘* bear to the Capitol the verdict of 
ublic opinion,” could not meet under the Con- 
stitation and laws, as they then stood, sooner 
than the first Monday in December, 1833. Dates 
are often important things. Did the President 
wait for its arrival, and then abide by and con- 
form to its ** verdict ?’’ No, sir, he did no such 
thing; but, with characteristic faithlessness to the 
expectations he had excited by his apparent devo- 
tion to public opinion in the veto message, on the 
18th of September, 1833, a little more than two 
months before the meeting of ‘‘the new Con- 
gress,’ to which he had appealed, in a paper read 
to his Cabinet, he declared, ‘¢ Whatever may be 
the opinions of others, the President considers 
his reélection as a decision of the people against 
the bank;’’ and thereupon he usurped the power 
of deciding a question which the law had expressly 
given to the Secretary of the Treasury, and as- 
sumed the responsibility of removing the deposits, 
thereby seizing upon the money of the people. | 
To cloak these proceedings with the semblance 
of legality, he removed Mr. Duane, and appointed | 





Mr. Taney, so that the removal of the deposits, 
upon paper, would appear to be his act, when in 
truth it was the act of a dictator, who, according 
to law, had no right to command or order it to 
be done. Sir, What was the secret motive for all 
these doings? Why did the President affect to 
know beforehand what *‘ verdict’’ would be given 
in, and proceed, contrary to all the forms of law, 
to enter judgment and decide the controversy 
before the jury had been empanneled? By-the- 
by, his new Congress never could be brought to 
a direct decision upon the matters involved, and 
shamefully evaded giving any verdict approving 
or condemning the proceedings of the President, 
which superseded their action in bringing the 
question of a or the national bank ‘‘ to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion.”’ 

Why, I repeat, has the Bank of the United 
States, the best institution of the kind that ever 
existed, been destroyed? 1 am convinced that the 
true reason for it is, that the directors were too 
honest and independent, and refused to become 
the tools of the Executive and the agents of the 
party. Thecorrespondence which the examination 
of the bank elicited, in reference to the branch at 
Louisville, Kentucky, more than the correspond- 
ence in regard to the branch at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and both taken together, constitute the 
basis of my belief. The deposits were removed to 
obtain power, and to gratify a malignant temper. 

The experiment has failed most signally in se- 
curing a better currency for the people; but it has 
succeeded most admirably in securing more power 
to the party. Sir, if the President had obtained 
the mastery over the bank, and prostituted it to 
vile party purposes, he could only have gotten the 
control i. capital of $35,000,000, and a debt 
due not exceeding $70,000,000; but, by the 
change, he has obtained an influence and a control 
of the capital of the pet banks, amounting to 
$43,690,980 28, and a debt due them of $101,625,- 
81709. Our surplus millions, deposited in these 

ets, are used by them for the benefit of the stock- 

olders, the Marquis of Caermarthen included, 
although a foreigner, and of the nobility? The 
President can prostrate and bankrupt the whole 
concern ata breath. He has only tocall on them 
to pay what they owe the Government, or to de- 
termine on a second removal of the deposits, and 
they are ruined. Think you, sir, that they will 
not court his favor, and be obedient to his will, so 
that they may make money and avoid destruction ? 
I will,lay before the committee the condition of 
things in the three deposit banks in the city of 
New York on the Ist day of March last, or as 
near that day as returns could be had; and we 
shall perceive ground for many serious reflections, 
and may thence learn the operation of the whole 
system. 


Situation of the Deposit Banks in the city of New York on 
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the Ist March, 1836. 
Loans and 
‘ Capital. discounts. 
ank of America........$2,001 00 086 73 
Manhattan Bank........ 2) 30000 00 rye 99 
Mechanics’ Bank.. eeeree 2,C00,000 00 5,809,388 40 
$6,051,200 00 $14,398,134 12 
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Domestic Other 


: peers I pay a Secretary for signing the President’s name 
exchange. tneesiments. | s a Be ia 

Bank of America........ $477,041 73 $907,053 95 |, & land patents—a — which the Secretary does 
Manhattan Bank........ : 1,086,055 65 || Not perform, if my judgment is correct, founded 


Mechanics’ Bank ....... - 


$477,041 73 


869,138 72 | upon the difference in the handwriting of the 
| names of the President and Secretary in several 
| patents which I have recently received for my 
constituents. Thus the Secretary gets the whole 








$2,862,238 23 








Sports on Public money || salary, no doubt, and does only half the work 
Bank of America...... «$1,265,439 98 $3.41 1.240 51 the law requires him to do; letting a clerk write 
Manhattan Bank........ 1,173,982 41 3,273,495 90 || the President’s name, while he writes his own 
Mechanics’ Bank....... - 1,031,343 00 3,730,794 31 || only. Our former Presidents could find time to 








$3,470,764 69 


$10,415,530 72 || sign their own names to patents; but Generah 
Ci mcistnscekhdes' || CROCE BR ae fully occupied signing new 
~~ || commissions to fill vacant offices occasioned by 





There was due to the above banks by other 








Ddmks the Ot OF, occa c caceccccccceseeck $3,256,001 99 | his removals, and the other duties of his station. 
There was due to other banks by the above || Lhave seen, in the documents Jaid before me, 
banks the sum of,..... i sob iulia dk Sed 674,854 36 | that you pay the President’s gardener $1,000 a 
On this sum the deposit banks of New York a = much as 3 talented a judge 
might charge interest.......+0sesseee-0s 2,581,147 63 || receives in Kentucky. Going on at this rate, it 


To ascertain the aggregate productive capi- is not at all improbable, if your candidate for the 
tal, or that which may be made so, add | Presidency succeeds, we shall see a salaried tailor 
<iens aed discounts cileaicien th aateieharian 14,398,134 12 || attached totheestablishmentatthe White House. 
Add also domestic exchange........0+s008 477,041 73 || ay ° . . a te 
Add also other investments. ......sss0ee0008 2,862,248 32 |, There is a precedent I am told, in New York, 
|, which shows that some of her officers may draw 
| on the public treasury for mending breeches ! 
————— ||__ Mr. Chairman, I cannot repress my indigna- 
Thus, by the aid of the public money depos- | tion when I reflect upon the extravagance and 
ited in these three banks, they are enabled to || folly which are stamped upon your appropria- 
make a profit on $20,318,571 80, when their cap-| tions, and when I see the glorious purposes to 
itals together only amount to $6,051,200, and || which the money might, and ought, and would be 
when their specie on hand is only $3,470,764 69. || applied, but for the degrading misrule and degen- 











$20,318,571 80 | 


| The amount of their specie is the extent of their || eracy of those in power. The character of the 


wealth in reality; but as Government favorites || times has changed. Instead of taking a common- 
and chartered monopolies, their three millions is || sense view of things, and honestly applying our 
increased to twenty! No wonder, sir, that you || surplus means to the improvement of the coun- 
people of New York, and especially your city || try, by which allranks and classes would be bene- 
stockholders, should be willing to perpetuate this || fited, we are giddy with conceptions of magnifi- 
system, seeing they are so handsomely rewarded || cent domes and geographical discoveries. Our 
by it. Besides, the heaviest deposits will be || thoughts, like the fool’s eye, are roaming to the 
made for ages to come, under this system, in the || verge of the earth after adventures and fame, 
New York city banks, because the largest amount || while we neglect practicable things of vast im- 
of revenue is paid and collected in thatcity. Now, || portance at our doors, The hearts of politiciang 
suppose the President should, to punish these || have become corrupt. Office and power are sought 
New York pets, and with a view to reward the | after for the sake of money, instead of the noble 
banks in Kentucky for political services, (should || and benevolent and patriotic purpose of doing 
they be base enough to make the arrangement,) || good, and in the selfish scramble for the division 
order the $10,000,000 of public money in the |! of the ‘*spoils;’’ the disgrace, if not the over- 
New York banks to be transferred to Kentucky. || throw, of our institations will surely take place. 
Is it not clear that the $10,000,000 could not be || Our best remedy will be found in divesting this 
paid upon demand, and would there not be great || Governmentof the means of corruption and prodi- 
| danger of producing unparalleled desolation || gality, by placing the surplus at the disposal of 
among the debtors of those institutions, if itdid || the States. If the money is not distributed, it 
not extend to the whole country, by the rigid || will not only be used for such improper purposes 
enforcement of such an order? Sir, I should but || as I have mentioned, but you will pour it out 
exhaust myself, and fatigue the committee, by || upon chimerical projects, which you will attempt 
tracing in detail the evils of the present miserable || to palm upon the people, and to render popular 
system in relation to our public money. Letus/ under the captivating yet delusive pretext of 
break it up by dividing the money among the || public defense. The party to which you belong, 
States. i} Mr. Chairman, understand the value of a popu- 
Unless we distribute, much of the money will, |; lar name as well as any set of men that ever lived; 
hereafter, as heretofore, be applied to extravagant || and they can wear out a good name, and render 
and sectional purposes. Yon have already ap- || it odious, as soon, too, as any set to be found in 
ropriated near $1,000,000 for a custom-house in | the world. A Jackson Democrat is a name that 
ew York. My intelligent and indefatigable col- |, has nearly closed its career. It took well; but I 
league, [Mr. C. Attan,] who has been in corre- | doubt whether, with all your coaxing, you can 
spondence on the subject, has received authen- || get the collar fastened on the necks of the people 
tic information that the marble for the building || with the brand of ‘* Jackson Van Buren Democrat’? 
alone will cost $349,085. You haveappropriated || upon it. Sir, you must take the collar off, to 
$350,000 for a custom-house in Boston, and re- || engrave the new title upon it; and my word for 
fused to adoptan amendment which | offered, pro- || it, there is great danger that you will never be 
ee to limit the total expenditure to that sum. ) able to put it on again. The people are opening 
ow much more than the sums already appro- || their eyes to the deceptions which have been 
priated, these two palaces, constructed for the || practiced upon them by false professions, and 
decoration of the cities rather than for any busi- || you will never be able to put on new halters, if 
ness purpose, will cost, no one can conjecture. || you let them loose by taking off the old. 
You have, during thepresent session of Congress, || Some of the bills of this session, purporting to 
got up a South sea bubble, and have appropriated || provide for the public defense, would be more 
$300,000 to send out a naval expedition in search roperly denominated bills to squander the pub- 
of Symmes’ Hole, or some unknown islands, fie money. Such is the bill, in part, now before 
whereon to catch seals! You have a Treasury | the committee. It proposes to. allow the Presi- 
building to erect in lieu of that consumed by || dent to purchase new sites for fortifications, and 
fire, and judging from the extravagance mani- | appropriates a large sum to that object with others, 
fested in the cases of the custom-houses, you || and does not pretend to prescribe how much 
will probably spend a million and a half in build- || ground shall be purchased, nor in what place, nor 
ing your Treasury. When all these splendid || at what price., We thus surrender the salutary 
palaces are erected, your officers who tenant them || control which, as Representatives of the people, 
will require salaries proportionate to the mag- || we ought to exercise, and confer an unlimited 
nificence of the buildings, and you will be called || discretion upon the President, who may make 
on to pay their servants in livery from the public || purchases of land upon the sea-board or in the 
chest. Sir, this is not a mere fiction of the brain. || mountains, in New York or Nashville, just as it 
Although you allow President Jackson a salary -— please him. I will vote away money for no 
of $25,000 a year, you have granted $1,500 to || such object. Before I will yote the money, I 
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must know where the land is situated, what it is | 
At 


wanted for, and what it will probably cost. 
one time, in the early part of the session, it almost | 
seemed to be the determination of a majority of | 
this House to convert the whole line of sea-coast 
into one continuous breastwork, and to mount it | 
with cannon. Nothing less grand and stupendous | 
than a Chinese wall around the empire seemed to 
meet the elevated conceptions of ‘the Military | 
Committee. The number and magnitude of their | 
fortifications upon paper gave ample scope for | 
the imagination; and we saw with fancy’s eye | 
embrasured castles looming through old Ocean’s | 
mist from Passamaquoddy tothe Balize. But, sir, | 
this enchantment, conjured up to deplete the | 
Treasury, has vanished under the wave of Secre- | 
tary Cass’s wand. His common-sense report 
has aupeens to ridicule the silly idea of fortifying | 
every hamlet, village, and inlet upon the sea- 
board; and, in all time to come, I trust that our 
statesmen will limit their ideas of sea-board forti- 
fications to the protection of our naval stations 
and principal cities. ‘To render these impregnable 
to any assault, | would grant any sum. After | 
that, our surest defense is in the stout hearts and | 
strong arms of our arene) and the ability | 
to concentrate them and all the implements and 
munitions of war, with rapidity,atany threatened | 
or invaded point. Only construct the Charleston 
and Cincinnati, the New Orleans and Nashville 
railroads, and you will accomplish more for the | 
defense of South Carolina and Louisiana than | 
fifty or a hundred millions could effect if ex- 
pended in building fortifications along the sea- 
shore. An invading enemy, whose object was | 
plunder or conquest, would land and pass into | 
the interior, where there was no fort to annoy | 
him. The railroads would enable us to throw an | 
army from Ohio, Kentucky, or Tennessee, upon | 
the enemy, before he had time to gain a foothold. | 
As the surest and most effectual means of defense, | 
therefore, good policy requires us to distribute | 
the money, so that the States may construct those | 
works, which will aid our military operations 
beyond measure. 

ermit me to strengthen these suggestions by 
reading the opinion of one of our most distin- | 
guished military men, taken from a letter ad- | 
dressed by Generali Jesup to Mr. Shriever, rela- | 
tive to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and 
published in 1824. The General says: 


«How important soever internal improvements, such as 
roads, canals, and bridges may be, in a political and com- 
mercial point of view, | am persuaded they will be found 
still more so in relation to the military defense of the coun- | 
try; for the military power of a nation consists not so much | 
in a numerous population and great resources as in the 
capacity which it possesses of concentrating them at assail- 
able points with certainty and rapidity. If this proposition 
be true, (and I hold it to be undeniable,) it inevitably fol- | 
lows that the nation having the best system of internal im- 
provements, all other circumstances being equal, will be | 
more powerful than any other, particularly in wars of de- 
fense, because it can place at any point on the frontier a 
greater force and a larger portion of supplies, in a given 
time, than its antagonist.”’ | 





The letter proceeds, and, by conclusive reason- | 
ing, places the truth of the above positions beyond | 
all doubt. 

My esteemed colleague [Mr.C. Axia] has fur- 
nished me with the aggregate amounts of the | 
various sums proposed to be appropriated by the 
bill now under consideration, and two bills pre- 
sented by the Military Committee for the con- 
struction of new works, the foundations of which 
have not yet been laid. The bill now before us, 
and the amendments thereto, propose to appro- 
priate $3,772,058; and the two bills from the Mili- 
tary Committee propose to appropriate $2,503,300. 
Thus we are, and will be, called on to vote for 
$6,275,858 for fortifications in one year, during | 
the same session, unless the able report from the | 
Secretary of War shall arrest us in the midst of | 
our madness, Sir, youcannotspend judiciously | 
a fourth part of the money; you cannot get the 





materials and laborers. You cannot, in the res | 


mainder of the year, spend a tenth part of the 
money, unless it be corruptly wasted. The aver- 


age nee for fortifications, since the year | 


1816, has been annually about seven hundred | 
thousand doliars. The estimate for 1835 was 
$439,000, and in 1836 we have schemes before us 
which call for $6,275,858! Heretofore the appro- | 
priations for naval purposes averaged about three 
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million five hundred thousand dollars a year. 
The naval bill this year amounts to $6,255,307. 
I was startled when my colleague communicated 
these facts to me. They point toa settled pur- 
pose of squandering the millions in our Treasury 
| in visionary projects, rather than have them dis- 
tributed eeee the States. My only hope is that 
the people will hold their representatives account- 
able for these monstrous abuses. 

I have noticed, Mr. Chairman, in the course 
of this and other debates during the session, that 
the advocates of what I believe to be a most 
chimerical system of fortifications have enforced 
the propriety of adopting their pane by repre- 
senting the nation as destitute of the means of 
resisting aggression or prosecuting war. I pro- 
pose to show, by contrasting our situation in 1811, 
just preceding the declaration of war against 
England, with what it now is, that those who 
represent us as weak and defenseless greatly 
| err, if they do not calumniate their country. 

The total revenue for the year ending 30th 
| September, 1811, was: . 


Customs and miscellaneous .........++ +++-$12,774,385 14 
Land sales....... 767,061 23 


$19,541,446 37 

The revenue for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1835, was, exclusive of dividends on bank 
and canal stocks and miscellaneous items: 


CUstOMS ...0 ccccccecdscccesece coccccce cscs Gl ayaa 
Land sales......seseees 





POPP Ree eee eeeeee 


| 
| 


547 79 
sds. 0¢nh Daher stave: aE 


$33,893,741 50 












Population, as ascertained by the census of 1810.. 7,239,903 
Population now is double what it was in 1811; 
by census of 1830, it WaS...... 000+ eeeseeseee 12,535,291 
On the 3lst December, 1811, the national debt 
BMOUNEM 10.0.6 cree veeccece secs ccesccvcee ody 189 
In 1836 we have no national debt. 
In December, 1835, General McComb reports the 


grand total of the Army at.........++. cedenes 7,198 
The latest returns of the militia (and those are 
incomplete) show a force of......... evecesee 1,310,450 


I have not laid my hand on any document showing how 
the Army and militia stood in 1811. 
In 1811 we had in commission 5 frigates carrying 200 


guns; 8 sloops, 126 guns; and 2 schooners, 22 

guns..... ee reccvevececes © Sesececene 15 vessels, 348 guns 
Do. in ordinary, 5 frigates, carrying 172 

BUMP. .cccccccss ee vescsuccscecsescece O Vessels, 172 guna 


Total naval armament in 1811.....20 vessels, 520 guns 
In 1835 we had in commission 1 ship of 74 guns; 4 
frigates, 176 guns; 9 sloops, 162 guns; and 5 schooners, 
GO GUNS... .. 0 cece sececesevece coeelD Vessels, 472 guns 
Do. in ordinary, 5 ships-of-the-line, 
370 guns; 4 frigates, 176 guns; 5 
sloops, 90 guns; 1 schooner, 12 
BUDE. 006s cone devnccedcepesceces -. 15 vessels, 
Do. building, 5 ships-of-the-line, 370 
guns; 7 frigates, 308 guns; and 1 
StEAMSDIP....+..eeeeeeee se eeeeeesL2 vessels, 678 guns 


648 guns 


Total naval armament in 1835, exclu- 
sive of the steamship........+.+..46 vessels, 1,798 guns 


Thus, sir, with a revenue increased nearl 

threefold since 1811, with a population doubled, 
exempt from a national debt, with a regular Army 
exceeding seven thousand men, with a militia at 
this time equal to a million and a half of fighting 
men, and with a naval force treble that which 
gained so many laurels in warring with England, 
members of Congress speak of our national weak- 
ness upon this floor, and call upon us to vote 
millions to empty the Treasury upon ill-digested 
projects of defense. Sir, it is tndividual, and not 
national, weakness which generates such speeches. 


‘| But again, only look at the manufacturing ability 


of the country to clothe an army, and compare it 


'| with the state of things during the war of 1812, 


when our soldiers were freezing for want of com- 
fortable blankets. I saw it stated in a newspaper 
paragraph, a few days since, that in 1808 there 
were not ten bales of cotton pon sl machinery 
in the United States; while, in 1835, there were 
spun two hundred and sixteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty bales. I present these facts, Mr. 
Chairman, for the consideration of statesmen. 
They will have their influence with those of all 
partes, whose intellectual pinions can elevate 
them above the filthy level of a brawling poli- 
tician. I throw them out for the contemplation 
of the eagle who can soar in the heavens, and 
explore the wide expanse of earth and moving 


SE - 





| what will come next? 





Ho. or Reps. 








things below him. Your tom-tit, who hops and 
flutters in the circumference of a brush heap, and 
exultingly twitters overa crumb which has fallen 
from the table of executive patronage, can have 
no conception of things so vast and important, 
Suppose, Mr. Chairman, you pass the bill under 
consideration, just as it is, and all other bills upon 
your tableappropriating money for fortifications: 
I need scarcely say that 
forts are useless, unless mounted with cannon, 
that cannon are harmless things, unless charged 
with powder and ball; and that forts, cannon, 
powder and ball, are all good for nothing, unless 
managed by skillful men. Men cannot garrison 
yom forts, and live upon the wind. They must 
fed, and clothed, and paid their wages. When 
you build a few scores of new fortifications, the 
next'thing will be to increase yqur standing army, 
in order toman the gunsand take care of the forts. 
To accomplish all, there will be many fat jobs to 


| let; contractors will grow fat; and there will be a 


new field of patronage, in which the President will 
feel his power in appointing new officers, and no 
doubt he will use it to the best advantage for the 
good of the party. But, sir, whose money will 
pay for all these things? Who will be taxed to 

eep up the establishment, after the money aris- 
ing from the sale of the public lands is all spent? 
for it cannot lastalways. Your constituents and 
mine will then have to bearthe burden. I do not 
intend, if I can help it, that it shall ever come 
to that; and I shall vote against every entering 
wedge, knowing the truth of the old adage, that 
‘**an ounce of prevention is better than a pound 
of cure;”’ and knowing that if these things are 
once saddled upon the people, they will never be 
able to get clear of them. 

I have been a little curious to find out the 
opinions of others upon the subject of distributing 
the proceeds of the sales of the public land among 
the States; and I have noticed the conduct of 
individuals,-and of public bodies, with some 
anxiety. There are sheet parties; and it would 
be amusing, were it not for the painful solicitude 
generated by the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved, to inquire minutely into the motives of 
the parties, and to trace the various circumstances 
- which they are influenced. Pennsylvania, 

entucky, and many other States, come out 
openly, and instruct their Senators and request 
their Representatives in Congress to favor the 
measure; while most, if not all, of the new States 
take the opposite course. Why this difference? 
Trace it to its source, and you will find that 
Pennsylvania, &c., act upon the idea that the 
fund belongs to all, and that justice and sound 
poner: require its distribution; while the new 

tates look upon the distribution as calculated to 
deprive them of the great advantages they have 
heretofore derived in donations from this Gov- 
ernment; to cut off the cherished hope of having 
the lands ultimately ceded to them; and to break 
up the harvest of speculation, which they are 
endeavoring to mature by graduation and pre- 
emption laws. The State which you in part 
represent, Mr. Chairman, the State of New York, 
at present occupies an equivocal position in regard 
to the distribution. Let me read you what your 
former Governors thought and said upon the 
subject of distributing the surplus revenue. Here 
it 18: 

* As, however, the General Government is possessed of 
the national domains, and has exclusive authority over the 
most productive sources of revenue, I believe that the power 
of distributing the necessary-funds among the several 
States, for objects of public improvement, ought to be 


ineor; ed into the Constitution, if not recognized as 
Seon te existence.’’— Governor Clinton’s message, Jan- 


2, 1827. 

6 in a very few years, the national debt will be paid, and 
as but a small portion of the revenue will be consumed in 
conducting the affairs of the Union, within the constita- 
tional limits, and as there are no prudential reasons for 
continuing the duties to a certain extent, there can be no 
valid objection to the distribution of the surplus revenue 
among the States, to be disposed of at their discretion.” — 
Governor Throop’s message, Ji 5, 1830. 

“T submitted to the consideration of the last Legislature 
the propriety of taking measures to procure a distribution 
of the surplus revenue of the United States.’ * * * 


‘<I esteem it of sufficient importance to renew the sugges- 
tion, and it earnestly u your consideration.””— 
Governor *s message, January 4, 1831. 


Following the recommendations of Governor 
Throop, in March, 1831, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the New York Legislature resolved, 
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and ynanimously, ‘* That the surplus revenue of the | moting other great interests of the country. In || little of the time of the committee as was practi- 
and United States, beyond what shall be deemed by || regard to these Indian hostilities, I believe that | cable. 
len Congress necessary for the expenses of the Gen- | the Administration is blamable for their exist- We have, as I think, (said Mr. H.,) reached a 
ave eral Government, and a proper provision for pub- || ence. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. | new and extraordinary era in the affairs of this 
om lic defense and safety, ought to be annually dis- || Pickens) took occasion to condemn the President |, nation. When we came together in December, 
ider tributed among the several States, according to | for his anti-nullification principles in reference to | we were in the midst of an excitement arising out 
pon their population, to be estimated in the manner || his State. I should not have introduced that | of an apprehended war with France. During the 
ns: inted out by the second section of the first art- || topic; but as he did it, | take this occasion tosay, || existence of that excitement, when it was sup- 
that icle of the Constitution, for the apportionment of || that, if I am correctly informed, the President | posed by the country that real and imminent dan- 
on, Representatives and direct taxes.’’ But how does || was a nullifier of the first water, of the South | ger existed of an almost immediate war with a 
ged New York stand now? Judging from the speeches || Carolina school, at one time, and, while of that | most powerful foreign nation, we were furnished 
‘on, made by yourself, Mr. Chairman, and others of || faith, wrote acomplimentary letter toMr. Hayne, | by the Executive with an estimate of appropria- 
less her representation on this floor and in the Senate, || praising his nullification speech; and, moreover, | tions which would be required for the year. Do 
son she has veered about, and is now opposed to the || sent them under his frank, printed .in gold letters, | you remember, sir, the amount of those requisi- 
sm distribution. Why the change? It is said, and || to his friends! However that may be, it is cer- |, tions? I will remind you of them. Tney were 
hen I fear with too much truth, that your object is to || tain that the President, to this day, continues to |, as follows: iF 7 
the hold on to the money to aid in the election of a || be a decided nullifier in Georgia and Alabama, | Ordinary appropriations specifically 
ny, President, and not to interfere, at this particular || abrogating Indian treaties, treating with contempt | called for... ..sssseeesereeeeeees $17,515,933 
oa: time, with the policy and schemes of the new || the decision of the Supreme Court, allowing these | Computation of extraordinary appro- 
Se States, for fear of losing votes. Sir, if I had the || latter States to rule the Indians by laws they do | _ priations to meet all anticipated con- ? 
— election of a President more at heart than I have || not understand and have no hand inmaking, and | tingenci€S.....s..eeeeseeeeeeeees 5,617,707 
will the welfare of the country, I would rejoice to see || permitting Georgia to seize upon and parcePout | -—— 
a Congressadjourn withoutdistributing the — the Indian lands. Sir, you may trace the wars || Making in the whole.........- + 23,133,640 
the Everybody knows it is in the power of the New || in the southwest to the President’s nullification, || Sr 
rill York party to do it; and everybody knows, if it || and tothe oppression which he has tolerated, and | This, you will observe, was the estimate sub- 
fo fails, that your party will be the cause of its fail- || which it was his duty to prevent. The Indians | mitted to us during the existence of our difficul- 
18 ure. If you do not make the distribution, the || have been driven to madness, and they are breath- | ties with France—a war estimate—or, at least, 
nt? people will be convinced, beyond a doubt, that || ing vengeance. But, sir, I will not go into the | such an estimate as the Executive branch of the 
nd you are influenced by corrupt motives, and the || causes of the war for the purpose of refusing || Government thought it proper to recommend, 
ot people will blow your candidate ‘‘ sky high’’ with || money necessary to bring it to a successful term- || under the possible, if net probable, contingency 
me the breath of their indignation. Sir, if you wish || ination. If a man’s house ison fire, the first thing | of a war witha powerful foreign nation, And 
ng to elect Mr. Van Buren, you had better let the || to be done is to put it out; and after that, then to | a comparison of the amount with former esti- 
as States have the money. Withholding it from || find out the incendiary and punish him for the '| mates will show that it greatly exceeded those of 
nd them will lose you more among honest men than || crime. I am for putting out the torch of war || previous years; and that upon the principles on 
ire you will be able to gain among knaves by the use || which blazes in Florida, Georgia, and Alabama, | which the Government has heretofore acted, it 
be of it. If that be not its operation, then | despair || in the first place; but I am also for keeping in || could only be justified by the uncertain and some- 
of the Republic. It is destined for destruction. view those errors in doctrine and sins in practice || what alarming state of our foreign affairs. Now, 
he In the course of this debate I noted many very || which have brought the evils upon us. We shall | sir, all our difficulties are amicably adjusted; the 
ng exceptionable remarks made by those who have || learn wisdom and justice by sodoing. The Pres- | nation is at peace; no foreign war is apprehended; 
ng preceded me. I thought, at the time, if I said || ident will find some excuse, probably, for his || and suddenly, as if by magic, a new warlike 
of anything, I would reply to them; but I find it is || anti-nullification in South Carolina, and his ultra- | watchword is rung in ourears. It is sounded 
he impossible. I must come to a close, and leave || nullification in Georgia, about as satisfactory as | from the Capitol, echoed in the newspapers, 
ld many things unnoticed which ought to be held || his distinction between that part of a river above, || sought to be published in the streets, and pro- 
de up for public condemnation. I am constrained, || and that part of the same river below a port of || claimed from the house-tops. ‘ National de- 
~ however, before I sit down, to notice a few ob- || entry! | fense! National defense!’ is the cry; and we, 
if servations which have fallen from different gen- One remark more, and [am done. The chair- || sir, of the thinority, who have heretofore been 
ad tlemen in the course of this latitudinous debate. || man of the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. || branded as wasteful and extravagant legislators 
ay And first, Mr. Chairman, in regard to yourself: || Camprecenc] said, some days since, that the dis- || for our votes in favor of reasonable appropria- 
ut You took occasion the other day, another bill || tribution of the surplus money among the States || tions for fortifications, are now approached by 
at being under discussion, to charge those in favor || would corrupt them. The charge is a calumny ||| the same gentlemen who lately denounced us, and 
e of distribution with an unwillingness to vote || upon the States. Have they been corrupted by || very gravely asked if we are not in favor of ap- 
" money, even to defend the country against In- || the large sums they have borrowed, and are bor- || propriations for the ‘‘ national defense???’ Even 
2 dian massacre, because, as you said, we wanted || rowing? No, sir; the motive which induces them || the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
it to divide the ‘‘ spoils,’”’ and take home our re- || to borrow is founded in a virtuous, lofty patriot- || Means, [Mr. Camprecenc,} who has never been 
. spective shares to our constituents. How did || ism; the uses to which they apply the money || over liberal in his support of appropriations for 
d o know, sir, that our hearts were so eagerly || borrowed prove their fidelity and honesty in pro- || fortifications, and whose name in the Journal of 
. nt upon the division of the * spoils ?’’ Itis a || moting the public good, and afford a certain guar- | the last session stands recorded in opposition to 
© common rule to judge others by ourselves, and I || antee that, placing in their possession that which | mine against an appropriation of 000 for one 
° am not sare. but ou have felt its influence in the || they demand as a right, and not as a favor, will || of the precise objects for which the present bill, 
- present case. Had you any right to impute im- || not corrupt them, but make this Government a || reported by him, contains an appropriation of 
. proper motives to us, from any vote we have || great deal better. $150,000; be now seems ready to question even 
; ms Have we anh ae protien! in ae | the patriotism of any one who Sea swal- 
supplies to suppress Indian hostilities? Sir, as low, without examination, the most ixotie 
; much as ane, supanreaetiia want 7 agphsord of _ POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. | projects for ——- the public money, under 
money to aid them in their public works, the are | the name of expenditures for the national de- 
, would not take a dollar of it for that porn SPEECH OF HON. HILAND HALL, | fense. Sir, this inns eat of patriotism—it is the 
l when it was needed to save the lives of women OF VERMONT ery of border interest andes arty, and, for one, 
P and children from the scalping-knife and toma- , | I shall not respond to it. Phe conversion of 
. hawk. They would scorn me, as an unworthy In tHe House or Representatives, | gentlemen is altogether too sudden, the object too 


Representative, if I refused to make proper ap- 
propriations for public defense. It would be no 
justification to tell them I had secured a division 
of the money. Their indignant answer would 
be, We wanted no division under such circum- 
stances; you ought to have applied the money in 
saving the lives of the people. Sir, your insin- 
uation was neither creditable to us nor to your- 
self. You had no more cause or right to make 
it, than I have to charge you with exultation 
whenever you hear of Indian butcheries, because 
such things afford you suitable opportunities to 
raise a panic, and plausible pretexts to vote away 
millions; and thus enable you to reward your 
friends by throwing the money into their pockets, 
instead of dividing it among the States, to be ap- 
plied to works of internal improvement, to edu- 
cation, or a else the States may pen 
Sir, I have voted, and mean to vote, for every 
speeeprassen necessary to su Indian hos- 
tlities, and to defend the sea- . After doing 
all that, there will still be a large surplus for dis- 
tnbution, and it is our duty to apply it in pro- 





May 24, 1836. 


The House having resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the consideration of the bill making appropriations 
for certain Fortifications of the United States for the year 
1836— 


Mr. HALL rose and said, he could not recon- 
cile it with his sense of duty to his constituents 
to remain longer silent in relation to events 
which were daily passing before him. He would 
have .preferred to submit the very general view 
which he intended to take of some of the most 
important measures before Congress, when a bill 
then on the table from the Senate (the land bill) 
should come up for discussion; but he had very 
lately been warned by some rather ominous votes 
of the House, that it might be the pleasure of 

ntlemen to prevent any direct action of the 
Gene on that bill, and he had therefore determ- 
ined to avail himself of the present occasion. 
We knew it was the desire of gentlemen to take 
the question that night, and he should condense 
his remarks in such a manner as to occupy 4s 


| 





palpable, to give to their new efforts any other 
character than that of the ridiculous; and by that 
character they must and will be known to the 
country. As to myself, I shall keep straight 
ahead on my old track. I have always voted in 
favor of liberal appropriations for the national 
defense, and I shall continue to vote for them. 
I shall cheerfully vote for the $150,000 for fortify- 
ing Boston harbor, uninfluenced by the last year’s 
opposition of the honorable chairman, and for 
any other appropriations which have a reasona- 
bleclaim to our approbation. Bat I will not-vote 
for appropriations merely to get rid of the public 
money. I shall first inquire, as} have hereto- 
fore done, whether the object for which the money 
is asked be a proper one; and, if it be, then 
whether the sum demanded ean be profitably ex- 
pended during the year. If 1 come to an affirm- 
ative conclusion on both these points, 1 shall vote 
for the appropriation. Otherwise, I shall vote 
against it, risk the denunciations of all new 
converts to the ‘* nutional defense’’ party. _ 
Sir, the secret of this rew course of action, 
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which is, indeed, no secret at all, is the discovery 
of a large surplus in the aan which the peo- 
le are desirous of having distributed among the 
tates, and applied to some useful purpose. To 
prevent this istribution, we have, for the last 
two or three months, witnessed a state of things 
altogether new in the history of our legislation. 
Heretofore, the requisitions of the Departments 
were examined with some degree of scrutiny by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, to ascertain 
if they were necessary, or if some deductions 
from their amount enight not reasonably be made. 
Formerly, when an unexpected requisition came 
in, you could discover, by the sober demeanor of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, that they 
were fearful of the effect of the new call on the 
House, and that they regretted the necessity 
which compelled them to advocate it. Now, the 
scene is entirely changed. No sooner does the 
chitirman of that committee receive a call fora 
new appropriation, even for a few thousand dol- 
lers, than his countenance is lighted up with un- 
usual joy; and on the prospect of a new Indian 
war, and the consequent call for an appropriation 
of a million, his exultation is extreme. He rises 
in his place, with great apparent self-gratulation, 
announces the fact to the House, and in a note 
of triumpk informs us that we may stop talking 
about the surplus, for we shall now have an op- 
portunity of spending it. 

But geatlemen have not been content with the 
requisitions of the Executive. The Departments, 
contrary to all former practice, have been soli- 
cited, and importuned, and teased, by resolutions 
and letters of committees; and personal applica- 
tions, for additional estimates. A resolution of 


the Senate of the 18th of February, asking for | 


additional estimates, er a brief letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, not his 


own views, but the imaginings of the Navy || 


Commissioners; and a detailed report of the Sec- 
retary of War, overthrowing and * toppling down 
headlong’’ most of the tall projects of gentlemen 
for dissipating the revenue on fortifications—a 
report which does the highest credit to that dis- 
tinguished officer, and which, had its production 
been the only act of his life, would have placed 
his name by the side of those of the most eminent 
statesmen of our country. The answer to this 
resolution was not a very digestible affair. The 
Secretary of the Navy said nothing. The Secre- 
tary of War interposed an argument that could 
not be controverted; and, what was no less in- 
superable, the President himself expressed an 
opinion in accordance with the Secretary. But 

entlemen were not to be put aside by one refusal. 
The Senate place themselves in an imploring 
attitude, and address the Secretary in the language 
of supplication. Do, sir, be so good as to inform 
us the most you can possibly spend during the 
year in your Department? ‘* Whatis the mazimum 
amount?’’—that is the language—that can be 
expended? This question was rather too extraor- 
dinary for sq old-fashioned a man as the Secre- 
tary, and he seems to have been puzzled to know 
what to do with it. He knew the extravagant 
answer which the craving appetites of those who 
made the inquiry demanded, and that he could 
not give it without abandoning the estimates he 
had deliberately made at the commencement of 
the session, and contradicting all the principles 
which he had so ably maintained in his report. 
But not desiring to be absolutely uncivil to so 
respectable and gentlemanly a body as the Senate 
of the United States, he hands over the resolution 
to the chief engineer: ‘* Here, sir, you answer 
it.” From the reputation which the Chief Engi- 
neer has—whether justly or not, I will not pre- 
tend to say-—of being the most liberal and lati- 
tudinarian of any officer in the Government in 
regard to eoUee Hyper one might naturally 
suppose he would have found no difficulty in 

iving the required answer. But no such thing. 
Sas e believes that there is a limit within which 
expenditures should be circumscribed, and beyond 
which they become wasteful and extravagant. 
He, too, declines to answer, and, following the 
example of the Secretary, hands over the humble 
entreaty of the Senate to his subordinate; and we 
at length have the answer of a second lieutenant 
of engineers, in some half a dozen lines, saying 
that, in his opinion, some six millions may be 
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beneficially expended on foftifications annually. 
And it is ooo this naked opinion of a second 
lieutenant of engineers, without any designation 
of objects, or any reasons assigned for the ex- 
traordinary conclusion to which he has arrived, 
that we are to be called upon to appropriate 
millions of the public money. 3 

Sir, the Secretary of War repudiates the idea 
of lavishing our resources on extensive fortifica- 
tions on the sea-board—fortifications which it 
would require a large standing army to man, and 
which no enemy would be silly enough to go out 
of his way to attack, when he could accomplish 
any object of invasion much more conveniently 
by passing them beyond gun-shot distance. He 
overthrows most conclusively the extended sys- 
tem of defense on which our former surveys have 
been made, proposes to confine our fortifications 
to the protection of the important sea-ports from 
naval approaches, and to limit the extent of those 
works to their capability, with the aid of steam 
batfries, of accomplishing that object, and of 
resisting sudden attacks, relying on the patriot- 
ism of the people, aided by the facilities afforded 
by the internal improvements of the country for 
the rapid concentration of force on any point of 
attack, as the great and leading means of national 
defense. He recommends a reéxamination of 
sites, and a reconsideration of plans, before com- 
mencing new works. This is the language of 
reason and of common sense; and whoever adopts 
the principles of the Secretary will find it some- 
what difficult to discover proper objects for the 
expenditure of much more than a tithe of the sum 
recommended—no, not recommended, extorted— 
from one of the clerks in the office of the Chief 
Engineer. Besides, we all know that when the 
objects of appropriation are desirable, there is a 
limit bojond blab money cannot be profitably 


expended in any given period of time. A docu- | 


ment upon our tables shows that there remained 
reasury on the Ist of January last, of 
money before appropriated and notthen expended, 
$8,726,000. Of this sum more than two millions 
were of appropriations for repairs of ships and 
for the increase and improvement of the Navy; 
$133,000 for navy-yards; and although no fortifi- 
cation bill passed at the jast session, there still 
remained in the Treasury at the beginning of the 
present year over fifty-six thousand dollars of 
money previously appropriated for fortifications, 
and all this during the existing difficulties with 
France. Either the Executive must have been 
willfully negligent of his @uties, or the unex- 
pended money in the Treasury could not be prof- 


wr used. Gentlemen certainly will not take 
r 


the first horn of the dilemma. Neither will |. 
We all know that the demand which the Govern- 
ment makes for the peculiar kind of materials and 
labor which it requires, may become greater than 
the natural means of supply; and that when such 
point is reached any attempt to force the prosecu- 
tion of works must result either in a material re- 
duction in their quality and value, or such a waste- 
ful expenditure ofmoney asno Government would 
engage in but during a period of the most extreme 
necessity and danger. Most of the money under 
these extravagant appropriations cannot and will 
not be expended. It will still remain in the Treas- 
ury, and all attempts to drain it by this mode of 
operation will, so far as the money is not extrav- 
agantly wasted, be altogether nugatory. The 
Secretaries, both of War and the 
derstand this matter, and wisely decline making 
themselves responsible for these Quixotic appro- 
priations. If gentlemen desire to assume a re- 
sponsibility which the Executive declines, they 
are certainly at liberty to do so. I shall take 
care to wash my hands of the responsibility by 
voting against the appropriations. ; 

But, sir, the *‘national-defense’’ project having 
encountered so many obstacles from the Depart- 
ments, and it being ascertained that it will en- 
tirely fail of dissipating the public revenue, gen- 
tlemen have very industriously set themselves at 
work in inventing other schemes for accomplish- 
ing the same lcdable object. I shall not stop to 
enumerate the various projects which this strife 
for the honor of being the inventor of the most 
expeditious and effectual mode of draining the 
Treasury has produced. Any gentleman who has 
a curiosity to examine a list of them, will find 


| one approximating as nearly to perfection os the 


avy, well un- | 


— 
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nature of the subject will admit, in the printed 
remarks of the gentleman from New York on m 
left, (Mr. Gittet,}] who catechised so non-com- 
| mittally his colleague, (Mr. ed in regard 
_to these various schemes, and who, | thought 
| before the prompt responses of his colleague were 
| completed most heartily wished the whole of them 
| back in the brains of the very respectable gentle- 
men who had concocted them. 1 feel under great 
obligations to my friend from New York [Mr. 
Gittet] for the labor he has so praiseworthi| 
| expeniion in hunting up from among the dusty 
files of the two Houses these various schemes, 
and for presenting them in so condensed and port- 
able a form. I have had thoughts of moving the 
House for the printing of an extra number of 
copies of the gentleman’s catalogue, in order that 
my constituents might have a perfect knowledce 
of the very great variety of modes by which the 
— money may be ingeniously squandered; 
ut as I doubt whether such a motion would be 
in order without a suspension of the rules, I trust 
the gentleman will pardon me for waiving it, at 
least for the present. It isa little remarkable, sir, 
that two of the most prominent of these projects— 
in pursuance, perhaps, of the great anxiety of 
- napetcee to put down all monopolies—are for the 
irect benefit of corperations. I refer to the pro- 
ject of the grave Senator from Tennessee, (Mr. 
Grunpy, | for entering into partnership with rail- 
road companies, and to the no less commendable 
one of the Senator from New York, (Mr. Wricur,] 
for investing the surplus in corporation stocks! 
Who are to be the agents for making these invest- 
ments we have not yet been informed. I hope I 
shall not be considered out of order in suggesting 
that there are sundry very worthy gentlemen in 
the New York Senate, who have had great expe- 
rience in these stock matters, and whose claims 
for services rendered, and trials and tribulations 
endured, in the bloody war against monopolies, 
ought not to be overlooked. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a very great inherent 
difficulty in this matter of spending the surplus. 
When there are really no proper a of ex- 
penditure, it requires immense intellectual labor 
to discover them. 1 wonder that some gentleman 
has not introduced an apprapriation, say of a 
million or two, to be awarded to the person who 
should invent the most plausible mode of drain- 
ing the Treasury. I do hot think it would pro- 
duce many new schemes, for I believe the inge- 
nuity of gentlemen has already been taxed to the 
utmost; but it would have the merit of being 
itself a project, and of abstracting from the Treas- 
ury precisely the amount which was appropriated 
asa premium. If any gentleman bas a scheme ~ 
in his drawer ready to offér, and thinks this a 
better one; or, if any gentleman who has pro- 
duced a scheme, and ridden it through its butter- 

| fly-life, is desirous of mounting another hobby, 
he is welcome to this—** free gratis for nothing.” 
I leave the sum blank, to be filled up by whoever 
receives it. I do noi engage that it is absolutely 
a proper mode of spinon the public money; 
nor do I desire any gentleman totake the scheme 
absolutely at his own risk. I warrant it to be 
fully equal, in every respect, to most of the pro- 
jects that have gone before it; and I further war- 
rant that the people, to whom al} these matters 
must be finally submitted, will so consider it. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to inquire into the 
actual state of the Treasury, with the view of 
ascertaining whether its condition and prospects 
will allow of a distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands among the States, as proposed by 
the bill on your table from the Senate. But, be- 
fore doing so, I beg leave to call the attention of 
the committee to the last two annual reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose of 
showing how entirely mistaken he has been in 
his estimates of the future revenue of the country. 
In his re of December 2, 1834, he estimated 
the balance that would be in the Treasury on the 
Ist of January, 1835, at $5,586,232 34; he esti- 
mated the i during the year 1835, at 
$20,000,000; making of available funds for that 

ear, $25,586,232 34. By the report of Decem- 

r, 1835, it appears that the actual balance in 
the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1835, instoad 
of being $5,586,232 34, as he had before esti- 
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mated, was $8,892,858 42; and by the same report | ia balance in the Treasury January Ist, yey 

. ; ; | Picco inte amictml hve ode aed: ene 660000 25,117,451 0: 

> oe ee _ oe eo - e or Actual receipts first quarter 1836........... 11,177,245 00 
0 ’ ’ ys ge || 

07, exceeding by nearly eight and a half million |} 36 294,696 04 

dollars his previous estimate. Observe, sir, this || Last three quarters 1896, estimated eight and 


ae 


was the estimate made at the commencement of one third millions each........6. cesses ee = ciate 00 
the present session. : _ || Making in the Treasury at the end of the — oie 
But, on the 13th of January, the Secretary, in YOOP scene eceecbecseeeeseeeeser cose sees GO1,294,696 04 


* | Seemtbieel 4 
ee aca ee Seconen cen | I believe my estimate of the last three quarters to 
soe bagppna eit endl sw the batust! tees ts for betoolow. I knowthat several gentlemen, friends 
1235, anne $34 400,733 69, being an addition of |, of the Administration, in whom, as financiers, I 

6,000,000, Wwhiell the short period of six weeks , have great confidence, estimate the sum at thirty 
, 


ad enabled him todiscover. The account, then, || millionsinstead of twenty-five. I prefer to err, ifat | 
between the Treasury and the Secretary’s oath. | all, on the safe side, and therefore take the lowest | 


5. stands thus: |sum. In addition to this sum, the Government 
mates for 1835, | has, in the Bank of the United States, stock to the 


Ascertained balance in the Treasury, January 1, || amount of seven millions, which the bank is now | 


1835. 2+ eseeecrereseeerseeee $8,892,858 42 || ready to pay, with an addition of fourteen per 


Actual receipts for 1835.....++.+- 34,400,733 69 | cent., and which will doubtless come into the | 


|| Treasury during the year, with a still greater ad- 
Making the sum of.....+eeeees 43,293,592 11 || vance. I call this sum eight millions. We are 
Deduct balance in the Treasury and informed by the Secretary, in his report of De- 

receipts as estimated....++.+++ 25,586,232 34 || cember, 1834, that there will always be, at the 


Leaving an excess of... .++.++++-$17,707,359 77 | Treasury of pesepeners balances of former ap- 
of available funds for the year 1835, over and || Propriations, which may be safely relied upon to 
above the sum which had been estimated by the || ™¢et appropriations for the ensuing year. This 
Secretary at the comimencement of the year. | sum, on the first of January last, was about eight 

Sir, in this matter of estimates, the Secretary || millions. The amount of this sum must increase 
does not seem to profit by experience, for he has || 19 & much greater ratio than the increase of ap- 
been quite as wide of the mark this year as last; || Pfopriations; and, as the appropriations of the 
and he runs into the same error, that of estimat- || Present year are to be unusually large, the unex- 
ing the revenue greatly too low. In his annual || vended balance at the end of the year will be much 
report, made at the commencement of the present 
session, he estimates the receipts for 1836 from 


ble to form a decisive opinion as to the amount, 


all sources at $19,725,700. On the 18th of April, until after the appropriations are made. It can- | 
1836, in answer to a call from the Senate, the || "0t be less than twelve millions. (Mr. Law- | 


Secretary informs us that the actual receipts for || FENCE. Not less than fifteen millions.) A mem- 
the first quarter of 1836 amounted to the sum of ber of the Committee of Ways and Means says 
$10,725,700, about one million more than one half | not less than fifteen millions. Sir, if your extrav- 
of his estimated revenue for the whole year. || ®34%t appropriations for fortifications are made, 
Here again the Secretary, five days afterwards, and added to those of a like character which have 
= ° > > T 4 . 
finds his estimate for the first quarter to be minus |! avery yannes for the Navy, the sum will be 
about half a million. Here his explanation: I || ™uch larger than fifteen millions, 
quote from his report of April 23, 1836: I have before said that there is a limit beyond 
. ; which money cannot be expended. Sir, you 
“Tt is deemed propet to ets eat some on see may go onand appropriate some half a dozen mil- 
of receipts into the ‘Treasury during some of the last days . : “8 
of Mareh, which, from great distance, irregularity in the lions more for Indian wars, the causes of which 
mails, or some other cause, had not arrived, and could not || yet remain unknown, and about which, or the 
be ascertained by either the Treasurer or this Department || manner of conducting them, no one seems willing 


at the time of my former report, have since been received, || to take the trouble to inquire—go on, sir, with 
and increase the amount as then ascertained by him in his " : 


running account to be the balance in the ‘Treasury about |) array appro aan for erent = — 
four hundred and fifty-one thousand five hundred and forty- || treaties, and for every other conceivable object 
five.” for which the most latitudinarian gentleman can 

So that the actual receipts into the Treasury | make up his mind to vote—go on, until you have 
during the quarter ending March 31, 1836, were || appropriated every dollar in the Treasury; and 
$11,177,245. | the great mass of the mney will still remain 


| 
Sir, a man of more suspicious temperament || there, undrawn and unexpen 








. j i a) 
blundering, which the Secretary seems to have or the Hey of the ay nm =< be used 
fallen into, to some motive of concealment, ex- || CUS the last year, when a French war was 
traneous from the public good. I.make no such 


charge. I will not question either the integrity || 8¥™ this year, when this year’s appropriation is 


the last? Sir, these appropriations cannot be 

expended; it is idle to talk about it. Whatever 

may be the amount of your appropriations, what- 

ever any be the footing of your appropriation 
e 


to be in many respects an excellent officer. I 
impugn not his motives; but I will say this of 
him, that for a Yankee he shows very little cute- 
ness at guessing. Why, sir, the dullest of the | °° 
Kentuckians on Green river, who, we were the bills at t 
other day informed by my friend, [Mr. Hawes,] |) °*" aes : 
their Representative, mistook an astronomical || thirty millions cannot and will not be awe out 
observatory for the miraculous reappearance of || Of the Treasury; and any amount above that sum 
Jacob’s ladder, would be willing to reckon on a || ™@y be considered as remaining there, a fund for 
wager against his guessing; and, in western distribution, with perfect security to the Treas- 
hrase; would be “ mighty likely to beat him all || U"Y- But to go on with the calculation I. had 
baiow. eerie eee ae 
Mr. Chairman, I come now to inquire into the || °* (2 ene OF the year to de only 12,00, 
actual condition of the Treasury, with a view to of #4. 0.000, thie 94,000,000, oat Sais 
ascertain what sum will be for disposal during the ted States Manik atte aahestiidin ta $12,000,000 
present year. In doing this, I shall rely on the hich ode he 4 Sa hese 
statements made by the Secretary of the Treas- celal votes in ees th - aoe 
ury himself for the past, and on estimates for the $73,000,000, eebith be destin the e Treasury at 
aes the ee of which cannot be || the end of the year, if no sums were drawn out. 
nee ee The proceeds of the public lands for the past 

The balance in the Treasury on the Ist day of January, || three years, which the land bill proposes to 
Daveean or eae te Aon enes enonienees a a distribute, together with those of the present 
ETA ORE ting: Pe year, ata liberal estimate, may be put down at 

$36,000,000. Call the sum to be distributed 
$36,000,000, and we have still left to be appropri- 
| ated to the ordinary purposes of Government the 


sve Q : ty || made at a much later period: in the season than 
or general ability of the Secretary. I believe him | P 





_ 


i eed a an sD 43,293 1 
Deduct expe iditures of 1835........+05 eevee 18178141 


3 





| end of every year,a sum of several milliogs in the | 


arger than at any former period. It is impossi- | 


nd ed. Why, sir, if | 
than myself might charge this uniform system of | more than two millions of former appropriations | 


apprehended, how are you to expend triple the | 


the end of the session, it may be calcu- | 
lated with perfect safety that a sum greater than | 
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enormous sum of $37,000,000—a sum greater, by 
about $19,000,000 than the expendi:ures of the last 
year, and greater, by $14,000,000 than the whole 
estimates of Secretary, ordinary and extraordin- 
ary, for the expenditures of this. Sir, I shall not 
go into any particular estimate of the condition of 
the ‘Treasury for the ensuing year, for although 
the land bill proposes to distribute the proceeds 
of the public lands for 1837, | deem the inquiry 
wholly unnecessary. I have no mannerof doubt 
that the revenue from the customs alone, for sev- 
eral years to come, will be abundantly sufficient 
for all the wants of the Government; but the 
distribution for 1837, if now ordered, will be under 
the perfect control of Congress at its next session, 
and may be recalled if the necessities of the coun- 
try shall be found to require it. I will not, there- 
fore, enter into the discussion of a question of so 
complicated a character, when its final decision, 
if now made, would not be material to the matter 
I have had in hand, which was to show, what I 


| think [ have clearly shown, that the land bill may 


be passed with perfect safety to the Treasury. 
Mr. Chairman, having shown that the state of 
the public funds will admit the passage of the 
land‘bill, Ll would now be glad, if I could, to satisfy 
the House that the interest and welfare of the 
country require its passage. But in this under- 
taking, I am met in the outset with obstacles 
against which the demonstrative reason of arith- 
metical calculations cannot be interposed; with 
obstacles more powerful than those coming in the 
shape of strong argument or stirring eloquence; 
, obstacles which nothing but individual self-exam- 
ination and independent patriotism can remove— 
the obstacles of prejudice and party feeling. Sir, 
the great misfortune of this measure of distribution 
is, not that it is a bad measure, but that, with the 
majority, it has gota bad name. I sincerely wish, 
| for the good of the country, that it bore the name 
| of some popular politician, rather than that of a 
persecuted statesman. I wish it was a Jackson 
| or a Van Buren bill, because I believe it would 
| then pass the House by acclamation. Sir, this 
| ought not to be considered a party measure. It 
|| cannot operate for the peculiar benefit of any 
| party, or of any particularsection. It will operate 
|| equally on all the people and on the whole coun- 
|| try; and whatever gentlemen may have hereto- 
|| fore thought in regard to it, however they may 
|| have formerly voted on it, it is now presented 
| under circumstances so entirely new, that they 
| may, without making themselves liable to the 
| charge of the slightest inconsistency, give it their 
|| warm support. Heretofore, the event of there 
being a surplus to be divided was matter of cal- 
| culation andestimate. Now, the existence of the 
|| surplus is ascertained—has become an established 
|| fact, on which we are called upon in some way 
| to act. Will gentlemen suffer this enormous sur- 
plus to be squandered by the central Govern- 
! 
{ 
| 


ment on objects which, when accomplished, will 
confer no practical benefit on the country, rather 
|, than impose on themselves the labor of independ- 
ent thinking on a question of such deep import- 
ance to their constituents? Will they suffer a 
personal bias, perhaps hastily imbibed, under the 
influence of high party excitement, to shut out 
|| from their minds the: light which fact and reason 
may shed on this question? Certainly they will 
not. Gentlemen will examine this measure with 
| fairness and candor, and, having done so, I can- 
| not doubt the conclusion to which they will 


arrive. They must and will unite in favor of the 
distribution. 
Mr. Chairman, I have said that I regretted this 
‘| measure of distribution was connected with the 
| name of a distinguished statesman. Not, sir, 
that I would be willing to pluck a single Jaurel © 
from the brow of that individual. I have had the 
honor, from my youth up, through good and 
| through evil report, to be his political friend and 
| admirer. 1 now claim it as an honor; and when 
| the mists of party rancor shall bave passed away ; 
when the name and fame of that individual shall 
become matter of history, and be claimed as the 
common property of the nation; when men shail 
| wonder at the delusions which had seized on his 
cotemporaries, my children will claim it as an 
| honor to be able to say of me, My parent coolly 
breasted the torrentof popular clamor, and always 
| did him justice. 


j 
| 
j 
| 
} 
} 
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But, sir, great as may be my regard for any || discusses, as containing matter calculated to re- 


individual, | hope my regard for my country is | 


still greater; and believing, as I do, that this 

measure is of the highest importance to the wel- 

fare of our country, and to the 

ance of our republican system, I would willingly 
ive the merit of its success, if it could be justly 

Jeans to the most violent political opponent. 

the hope—perhaps, sir, a vain one—of conciliat- 


ing the good wiil of some who, from the name | 
of this measure, may have hastily taken up an | 


unfavorable opinion of it, and for the sake of 
doing justice to other statesmen of our country, 
and particularly to my immediate predecessor on 
the Seor of this House, I take occasion to say, 
that although this measure of distribution has 
become the adopted child of the distinguished 


Senator to whom I have alluded; though it wears | 
his dress, and has taken his name, yet he can lay | 


no just claim to the parentage of its leading prin- 
ciples. Without going back to an earlier period, 


and without noticing various suggestions and | 


praeenees of different individuals, which had 


een made both in and out of Congress, it will be | 
found that as early as January, 1826, in anticipa- | 


tion that as soon as the public debt should be paid 


off, the revenue of the country would exceed the | 
wants of the Government, an honorable Senator | 
from New Jersey, now Secretary of the Navy, | 
a proposition for distributing || 


brought forwar 
annually among the States a portion of the public 
revenue, for purposes of education and internal 
improvement. The resolution was entertained 


mittee, of which the Senator introducing it was 
the chairman; and, on the 11th of May following, 


the committee made a detailed and able report in | 


favor of the measure, accompanied by a bill for 


distributing among the States, according to their | 


representative population $5,000,000 annually for 


lection of gentlemen will enable them to confirm 


the statement which I now make, that this measure || 
of distribution was, for several years, in many | 


parts of the country, a favorite one with the 
friends of the present Chief Magistrate. It had 


important, that General Jackson made the subject 
a part of his first message to Congress. 


from a surplus revenue, evils under which the 
country is now actually laboring. He then pro- 
ceeds, as I will read to you: 

“To avoid these, it appears to me that the most safe, 
just, and Federal disposition which could be made of the 
surplus revenue would be its apportionment among the sev- 
eral States, according to their ratio of representation ; and 
should this measure not be found warranted by the Consti- 
tution, that it would be expedient to propose to the States an 

amendment authorizing it.’ 

Sir, the President then deemed this measure of 
distribution so important that, if constitutional 
objections should be found to present obstacles 
in the way of its accomplishment, he would have 
them removed, even by the tardy and difficult 


process of an amendment of the Constitution. I | 


do not find, sir, that the President’s views met 
with any serious constitutional objections; but 


others, on grounds of expediency, seem to have | 


been made from some quarter, which the Presi- 
dent, in his next annual message, proceeds to dis- 
cuss in detail, and to remove. It is somewhat 
remarkable that the four objections, which are 
noticed by the President and answered, have since 
been among the most prominent ones made to the 
land bill. The objections which are formally 
stated in the mes , and each answered sep- 
‘ arately and at length, are these: 1. To the ratio 
of distribution; 2. To its tendency to produce 
increased taxation; 3. That the States would 
improvidently use the fund; and, lastly, that it 
would create an improper dependence of the States 
on the General Government. Sir, the argument 
of the President is so clear on these points, and 
so entirely conclusive, that, were it not for its 
great length, I would ask permission of the com- 
mittee for the Clerk toread it. But the time which 
I have prescribed for myself to occupy the atten- 
tion of the committee is already so far spent that 
I must omit it. I commend it to the attention of 
all—to those who may doubt upon the points it 


aceful continu- |) 


In | 


|| tributing annua 
five years, ending with the year 1831. The recol- | 


In that | 
message, delivered December 8, 1829, he enumer- | 
ates with much clearness and force some of the | 
evils which were in future to be apprehended | 





move their doubts; and to those who continue 
making the objections, as presenting arguments 
| which they will do well to consider how they are 
to answer to their own judgments and to their 
constituents. You well know, sir, that this meas- 
ure of distribution was once, whatever it may be 
now, a favorite with your own State; that in 1827 
it received the strong recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Clinton in his message; that it was also 
recommended by Governor Throop in 1831, and 
that, at the same session of your Legislature, a 
resolution approving it passed your House of 
Assembly by a unanimous vote; but, as the par- 
ticular attention of the committee has alread 
been called to these propositions from New York 
by other gentlemen, I will not dwell on them. 
You will notice, sir, that all the propositions 
which I have yet mentioned, contemplated a dis- 
tribution of the revenue without reference to the 
sources from which it was obtained; and included 
the proceeds of the public lands, as well as the 
| revenue derived from the customs. But the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands have always been looked 
upon ag standing on a different footing from the 
revenue derived from other sources. I have not 


cannot, with any propriety, be called a party 
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measure. No particular man, no particular party 
can, with any justice, claim the honor of its pa. 
ternity. It is not a measure, like the man 
schemes of squandering the public money, which 
the diseased political atmosphere of this Capitol 
has lately generated, that requires deep thought 
and laborious research to originate. It is the 
natural, spontaneous production of the minds of 
the great mass of the people themselves. Pro- 
ceeding on the self-evident proposition, so well 
expressed by General Jackson in his message of 
1830, that ‘* the resources of the nation, beyond 
those required for the immediate and necessary 
—o of the Government, can nowhere be so 
well deposited as in the pockets of the people,” 
the people look down upon their representatives 
and say to them, ‘* Gentlemen, you have got a 
large amount of our money, which you cannot 
rofitably use—please give it back to us.”” The 
idea is peesnily simple and natural; and it would 
be doing manifest injustice to the common under- 
standing of every man in the nation, to go about 
hunting among the giant minds of our statesmen 
| to discover its origin. 
Mr. Chairman, I shall not trespass on the pa- 








extended my researches very far back, but I find || tience of the committee by repeating the argu- 
that in February, 1826, the standing committee of || ments which have been so well and so conclusively 


this House on the Public Lands, by Mr. Strong, | 
one of its members from New York, made a re- | 
port to the House recommending an annual appro- | 


priation of a portion of the net proceeds of the 


| public lands for the support of schools, and of 
by the Senate, and the subject referred to a com- || 


apportioning the same among the States in pro- 

portion to their representation. In February, 

| 1829, a resolution was adopted by the House, on 

motion of Mr. Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, a po- 

litical friend of the present President, raising a 

committee to oe into the expediency of dis- 
| 


quire into the expediency of appropriating the net 
annual proceeds of the sales of the public lands 


cation and internal improvement, in proportion to 
the representation of each in the House of Rep- 
resentatives.”’ This resolution was discussed 
from day to day, during the morning hour, until 
the 19th of January, when it was adopted with 
| some modifications, and, among others, with one 


| changing the committee from that of the Public | 


| Lands to a select one. Mr. Hunt, as chairman 


|| of the committee, at the same session, made a re- 
port, which will be found among our printed doc- | 
|| uments, giving a succinct and lucid history of the 


| public lands, examining with candor and skill the 
| nature and character of the power of this Govern- 


'| ment in them, and concluding with the report of 


| a bill in favor of the distribution of their proceeds. 
| I am sure, sir, every individual now present, who 


| was a member of this House at the period during | 
| which Mr. Hunt held a seat on this floor—a seat | 
|| vacated by his lamented death in this city—will 


bear witness to the talentand assiduity with which 
he 
high-minded and honorable motives which gov- 


} 


| erned him; and it is no disparagement to any of | 


| the eminent statesmen who have since discussed 
the subject of the publiclands, to ~~ thathe clearly 
foresaw the future importance of t 


| tains the 
has since been urged in favor of the constitution- 
| ality and expediency of distribution, and that it 
has been seldom, if ever, surpassed in ability. 
You will perceive, sir, that this measure is not 


| new to this House or to the country, and that 
\long before Mr. Cray first introduced his bill | 


| into the Senate, my own constituents, in partic- 
| ular, had, through their Representative, urged 
| upon Co ss, with earnestness and skill, the 
| justice and propriety of the measure; and that, 


| in now standing up as its advocate, I am not fol- | 
| lowing in the lead of party, but am only express- | 


ing, as well as I am able, the long-cherished and 
declared will of my district. Sir, I repeat what I 
have before said: this measure of distribution 


y all the money arising from the | 
sales of the public lands among the several States, | 
|| inthesameproportion. This reference, also, pro- 
| duced a report favorable to the measure. On the | 
_ 17th of December, 1829, my predecessor in this 
|| House (General Hunt) introduced a resolution 
|| directing ‘*the Committee on Public Lands to in- 
received so much attention, and was deemed so || 


among the several States for the purposes of edu- | 





erformed all his duties here, as well as to the | 


is growing re- | 
| source of the public revenue; that his report con- | 
erm of nearly every argunfent which | 





stated by others, to show the constitutionality 
and are = of a distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands. It has been shown to this com- 
mittee by gentlemen who have preceded me in 
this debate, and particularly by the gentlemen 
‘from Virginia [Mr. MeComas] and Kentucky, 
{Mr. Unperwoop,] that this distribution is not 
only in conformity with the Constitution, but is, 
| so far as the important cession of Virginia is con- 








|| cerned, imposed upon Congress as a duty by the 


| very language and spirit of the deed of cession; 
and I confess I am unable to see how this Gov- 
ernment can otherwise honestly discharge the 
trust reposed in it by that act of cession than by 
giving to Virginia and each of the other States 
their respective shares of the common fund. I 
have not heard the constitutionality of this meas- 
ure seriously questioned. Any objection of that 
kind, it seems to me, would now come altogether 
too late. It has hitherto been supposed that the 
power of this Government over the public lands 
and their proceeds was unaffected by the limita- 
tions imposed in the Constitution on the use of 
money raised for revenue purposes. Ihave looked 
into the various elementary writers on the Con- 
stitution, and I find that they all concur in giving 
to that article of the Constitution which confers 
the power on Congress ** to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the 
territory or other property of the United States,” 
a construction which would leave the proceeds 
wholly unrestrained to the purposes for which 
taxes and imposts may be imposed. It is an ar- 
ticle separate from, and wholly independent of, 
that conferring the taxing power, and cannot be 
circumscribed by its limitations. From the very 
commencement of the Government we have been 
in the constant habit of legislating on this con- 
struction, and the constitutionality of such legis- 
lation, so far as I am informed, has ever remained 
unquestioned, We have made grants of the public 
lands to States, to corporations, and to individ- 
uals, for almost all conceivable purposes—for 
purposes to which no one would have thought of 
appropriating the general revenue. We have 
appropriated over eight million acres for common 
schools, more than two million for internal im- 
provements, about five hundred thousand acres 
for colleges and academies, ninety thousand acres 
for religious and charitable institutions; and in 
the acts of admission into the Union of each of 
the seven new States, five per cent. on the amount 
of the sales of the public lands within their re- 
spective limits, is granted by Congress, either for 
purposes of internal improvement or education 
And are we now to be met with an argument 
inst the power of Congress to make this dis- 
tribution? I trust not. If any constitutional 
question can be considered as settled by a long, 
uniform, and uninterrupted course of practical le- 
gislation, this general power over the public lands 
is one of them. . 
I have been amused, sir, at the variety and 
contradictory character of the objections which 
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are made to the distributi 


tradiction in the arguments which are adduced || new States on an actual equality with the old, | 


P 


inst this measure is so great, that you seldom for the reason that the former have increased 
hear an objection raised by one gentleman, but || much more rapidly in population since the last 
the next one you listen to astounds you with one |/ census, than the latter; of which increase in the 


of a directly opposite character; and you rarely 


| new States the amount of their respective land 


meet with a single speech or public document || sales is the best practical admeasurement. But 
inst this distribution, in which some promi- || the objection is contradicted and overthrown by 


nent position assumed in one pa 


ph is not || another, still more extraordinary. Sir, in a pub- 


contradicted and overthrown by that contained in | lic document*, where I find this objection most 


a succeeding one. 
more effectual way of overthowing all these ar- 

ments could be devised, than by collecting them 
altogether, and mee | them in juxtaposition with 
each other. Ithink their mere contrast would be 
their sufficient refutatior. 
committee 7 noticing all of the extraordinary 
objections which the ingenuity of gentlemen has 
devised against this measure of distribution, but 
I must beg leave to notice a few of the most prom- 
inent of them. 

Sir, one person objects against this bill because 
itis eee aes limited in its operation; it only 

roposes a distribution for five years, and is, 
therefore, no final settlement of the ‘question in 
regard to the public lands. I believe this is one 
of the objections in the veto message to the bill 
which passed the two Houses in 1833. Another 
objection now made is, that the measure will be a 
permanent one. It is said, if the distribution is 
once made, if the States and people but once get 
a taste of this treasure, they never will give itup. 
And this last argument, so complimentary to the 
wisdom and intelligence of the people, is one 
which is urged with considerable earnestness; 
and I do not know but the time may soon come, 
if it has not already arrived, when implicit faith 
in it will be required as one of the qualifications 
for membership in what gentlemen are pleased to 
denominate the ‘* Democratic party.’’ I confess 
my democracy is not of that character. I have 
entire confidence in the ultimate decisidn of the 
people. If the distribution works well, and the 
revenue of the country will admit it, it will be 
continued; otherwise, it will be abandoned. 

Sir, another objection made against this bill is, 
that, by placing the States in a dependent posi- 
tion on the General Government, it will tend to 
produceconsolidation. This, 1 think, is also one 
of the veto objections. This objection is not 
only overthrown by the argument contained in 
the President’s message of 1830, but is contra- 
dicted by a new argument which has lately come 
into fashion. The argument is this: that the 
States, by abstracting the funds from the National 
Treasury, will becomeall-powerful, a ave the 
General Government too weak to carry on its 
negessary operations. I confess, sir, that this 
argument, coming, as it does, from gentlemen 
claiming to have in their peculiar keeping the 
principles of the old Republican party, strikes my 
ear rather gratingly. But this is a day of new 
things, and | suppose we must brace up pur nerves 
to stand the shock of anything, however strange 
orunexpected, I thought that if there was any 
one principle which stood out above all others as 
the platform on which the old Republican party 
was founded, it was that the danger to our sys- 
tem arose from the weakness of the States, and 
the too greatand absorbing power of the General 
Government; but now, forsooth, weareexhorted, 
mm the holy names of republicanism and democ- 
racy, not to distribute to the States a surplus rev- 
enue which the General Government does not 
need, and cannot use, for fear of endangering the 
system, by strengthening the power of the States! 
Sir, this objection, like the other, taxes my de- 
meee too heavily. I cannot go it. 

Mr. Chairman, an objection has been raised 
against the bill on your table, because it proposes 
to give the new States some ten per cent. on the 
amount of the sales of the lands within their 
respective limits, for the purposes of internal im- 
provement, before the general distribution is 
made; and, for this reason, it is said the distri- 

ution is unequal and unjust to the old States. 
Sir, this objection is not only answered by the 
uniform practice of the Government, which I 
have before stated, to make, as a means of en- 
ancing the value and increasing the sales of the 
residue of the lands, grants of lands for such 
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I will not detain the 


| responsibility. ‘The people themselves take a | 


deeper interest in objects of a State character | 


: ( || Van Bure Id h ded him to sign the bill ?”’ 
than in those of the General Government, and | riyphetieapvetriasay ts me! wemseentorecy ee) : 
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I am persuaded, sir, that no | strongly urged, and most laboriously insisted on, 
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' the final views of the author are summed u 
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on as proposed by the || purposes; but by the fact that the additional ten || 
land bill on your table. The proneness to con- |) per cent. may be deemed necessary to place the || 


the following language; I give it verbatim et lit- | 
|| eratim: 


* IT do not doubt that it is the real interest of each and 


| all the States in the Union, and particularly of the new | 


| States, that the price of these lands shall be reduced and 
| graduated ; and that after they have been offered for a 
| certain number of years, the refuse remaining unsold shall 
| be abandoned to the States.”? 

| Yes, sir, we are told that it is unconstitutional, 
|a violation of compact, and unjust to the old 
| States, to allow the new States, in a measure of 


| and perfectly just to the old States, to cede the 
whole of: the lands to the new. Sir, was there 
ever any public measure which met with such 
unaccountable, such extraordinary, is it too much 
| to say, absurd, objections? 


| the object of this war upon reason and commoh 
| sense? Why, sir, no other, that I can discover, 
than to enable the very persons who are carrying 
on the war to reap a rich harvest of patronage, 
by controlling and directing the use of the money, 
whose distribution they oppose. And this brings 
me to the consideration of another objection, 
which has been made, and the last one which 1 
shall notice. 


make a wise use of this money. 1 would ask, sir, 
what security have the people that we shall make 
a wise use of it? Have they not the strongest 
possible reasons to believe that, if it remains un- 
distributed, we shall use it most wastefully and 
improvidently ? 


of their representatives. 


already done. 
here who seriously and truly believes that the 
States could not and would not make a much bet- 
ter use of this money than we should? It is no- 
torious that the States use their funds much more 
economically than we do—that any State can ac- 


money that we can. Their agents are nearer to 
the people, and feel a much deeper and stronger 


watch theagents moreclosely. And what is this 
objection, after all, but an insult to the under- 
standings and integrity of the people? Gentlemen 
talk here as if the canoheek all the virtue and 
all the wisdom of the nation were congregated in 
these Halls, and that nothing could be well done 
unless we did it. 





nia and Maryland and Penn 


g renee. and 
ermont, too, and every other St 


ate in the Union 


this fund to much better purposes than we should. 
And, sir, I have no fears of its corrupting the 
States. It is when money is collected in lites 
masses, where it cannot be properly used, that 


cise situation of the surplus revenué in reference 
to the General Government. We have no proper 
objects to which we can apply it, and therefore 
we must expect that it will naturally be used for 
improper and corrupt purposes. ‘The condition 
of the States is wholly different. The great ob- 
jects of internal improvement and education, 
which come within the peculiar province of State 
legislation, will furnish ample and highly bene- 
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* President’s objections to the land bill of 1833. 


And what, sir, is | 


Sir, I had no such belief. I believe that Vir- | 


general distribution, a small percentage on the | 
|}amount of the sales; and yet, that, after a few | 
thousand acres more are sold, it will be perfectly | 
constitutional in clear conformity with compact, | 
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ficial uses for the application of the proceeds of 
| the public lands for years to come; and so long as 
those objects require the fostering care of the 
State authorities, there is no possible danger that 
the fund will corrupt them. Appropriate under 
| the wise legislation of the people’s immediate rep- 
| resentatives, it will infuse new life and vigor into 
| the business of the whole country, and its useful- 
ness be benignly felt and appreciated by every 
man inthe Union. 
Mr. Chairman, I have said this measure of the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
was a measure of the people. It has received the 
long recorded approbation of the most eminent 
/ and valued men of all political parties; it cannot 
_ be resisted by any argument which addresses it~ 
self to the good sense and sound reason of mens 
and the powerful evidences of its healthful char- 
acter are within the easy comprehension of the 
most common understanding. Do you suppose 
the great body of the people, especially those in 
the interior of the country, will be satisfied to 
have the surplus money in the Treasury foolish! 
| squandered on the sea-board; or that they wit 

be content to have it remain in the custody of 
some thirty or forty banking corporations, for 
the purpose of enabling their rich stockholders to 
grow stl richer, by loaning it out to those blood- 
suckers of the community—the city brokers and 
| stock-jobbers? Sir, they will be satisfied with no 
| sach thing. T warn you, Mr. Chairman, that if 
| this measure fails to pass—if we separate with- 


+ out making some distribution of the public money, 


| 


It is said we have no security that the States will | 


If they are not already sensible | 
of it, they have read but poorly the signs of the | 
times, have watched but carelessly the movements || 
Sir, I will not at this | 
time go into this subject more fully than I have || 
But I would ask if there is a man | 


complish a given object with half the amount of || 


the first question that will be put to you when 
you reach your district will be, ** Why didn’t you 
pass the land bill?”?” And have you, sir, got your 
answer prepared? [Mr. Manw nodded affirma- 
tively.) Ll understand yeur intimation. I know, 
| Sir, that you can give as ingenious an answer to 
| a difficult question as any man in this House, or 
| outof it. But Iam mistaken if you do not find 
yourself puzzled to make a satisfactory one to 
this. I suppose you will reply to your constitu- 
ent in the familiar language of party, and say to 
him, ** You know, friend, this is one of Mr. 
Cusy’s old plans for breaking down the Admin- 
| istration; you vote for Mr. Van Buren, don’t 
7? QO, yes,” the constituent will say, ‘I 


you? 
go for Mr. Van Buren, to be sure; he’s the true 
Democratic candidate; but then 1 don’t see how 
| passing the land bill could hurt him; Mr. Cray’s 
not going torun.’’ ‘Oh, but,” says the Repre- 
sentative, ** you know General Jackson is op- 
posed to the bill, and that it would have been 
vetoed if we had passed it—you wouldn’t have 
me go against General Jackson, would you?’’ 
**¢ Well,’’ answers the constituent, *‘ I’m a Jack- 
son man, to be sure; I always was a Jackson 
| man—I mean, ever since it came out in the Argus 


| that General Jackson was taken into the Dem- 
ocratic party; but I don’t see why General Jack- 
son should be opposed to this distribution—he 
used to be in favor of it. Don’t you think Mr. 


| “*) see,” says the Representative, ** you don’t 


|| understand this matter; this is one of the most 


—would, appropriate their respective shares in.| 


the danger of corruption exists. That is the pre- | 


| 


| 
} 
} 


; 
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| outrageous measures that was ever presented to 
Congress; the very essence of it is bribery—plain, 
downright bribery?”’ ‘* Well,’’ says the con- 
stituent, “‘ 1 am opposed to bribery, to be sure— 
I, and General Jackson, and the whole Demo- 
cratic party, are opposed to all bribery in the 
State Senate and everywhere else, but then I don’t 
| exactly see how dividing the money among all the 
| people, giving to every one an equal share, can be 

ribery; when giving it toa few men in the cities, 
or letting the banks use it for nothing, is not. 
But I'll think of it. I gofor the Democratic party, 
to be sure; for the Benton yellow boys, and down 
with all monopolies; but I don’t understand how 
this can be bribery after all—I must stady a little 
| more into this matter.” Mr. Chairman, I will 

not pursue this dialogue further. 1 will not sup- 
| pose you would then address your constituent in 
| what has been alleged to be the secret language 
| of party, and say to him that the use of the money 
| was needed by the Administration to increase 
the patronage and secure the success of the party. 
| I will not suppose this, because I know you to 
| be incapable of either avowing or acting upon any 
| such motive. 1 wish I could say as much ofevery- 
' body else. 
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Sir, I have a few words to say in regard to the 
peculiar position of my own State, with reference 
to the expenditures of this Government, when I 
shall have done. I think I may safely say, that 
no State in the Union has shared so little in the 
direct pecuniary benefits of the General Govern- 
ment as Vermont. From the very beginning, she 
did not reap all the advantages conferred on the 
other States. Exercising p setharae) the whole 
of the revolutionary war in actual, though unac- 
knowledged independence, and occupying'a fron- 
tier position, often the theater of invasion and 
always in imminent danger of it, her people bore 
their full share in the perils, the trials, the ex- 
penses, and the honors of that contest. Yet she 
came into the Union in 1791, bringing not with her 
a State debt to cast as a burden on the nation, but 


to unite with her sister States in the payment of |, 


the twenty millions of their debts, which this Gov- 
ernment had already assumed. Under the oper- 
ation of the taxing power of this Government, 
she has paid her share of the debts of those States 
in proportion to her population and resources. I 
speak not this by way of complaint; I make the 


statement as matter of fact and of history. Of | 


the several hundred millions of the expenditures 
which this Government has made since its first 
organization under the present Constitution, but 
a fraction has been disbursed in Vermont. I have 
not been able to ascertain, from printed public 
documents, the precise share which the State I in 

art represent has had in all your appropriations; 

ut I will give you the amount for three perma- 
nent objects of local expenditures, as a sample. 
Your expenditures for fortifications have been 
$17,526,000; for internal improvements $6,283,- 
000; and of neither of these sums has a dollar 
ever reached Vermont. Your expenditures for 
light-houses have been $3,644,000; and of this 
Vermont has received the sum of $4,729 22. Sir, 
while other States can boast of the fortifications, 
the navy-yards, the custom-houses, the marine 
hospitals, the mints, the armories, and other 
splendid works, which your Treasury has caused 
to spring into existence; of the harbors and rivers 
whose channels you have deepened and enlarged; 
of roads and canals, which your munificence has 
constructed or aided, the only legible marks which 
you have made on the surface of Vermont, to 
which her people can point as evidence that she 
also belongs to the Union, is the light-house I 
have mentioned, and a small arsenal—both to- 
gether costing the Government something less 
than $15,000. I speak not even this in the way 
of complaining of the past expenditures of this 
Government, or as putting in a claim for a large 
share in the future expenditures for similar ob- 
jects. Itis doubtless true that expenditures for 
national purposes should be made, where the gen- 
eral interest requires them, without reference to 
State lines, and I know that of the vast amount 
of your future appropriations, but a mere trifle 
can ever be expected to reach the State of which 
I am a representative. You have ceased making 
appropriations for internal improvements, and we 
can expect nothing for such objects. Our people 
are hardy and brave, have always shown them- 
selves well qualified to defend their territory, and 
require no fortifications; and having no makiaeh, 
we are cut off from reaping any local benefits from 
the thousand maritime objects for which the great- 
est proportion of the funds of this Government 
have been, and in all probability will continue to 
be, expended. 

Sir, the people of Vermont understand the con- 
sequences which, under the practical legislation 
of this Government, are to follow from their in- 
land position; and they have been long looking 
forward to the period when, the national debt 
being discharged, and a surplus found in the 
Treasury, all objections to a distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands would cease. The 
expected period has arrived, but the objections 
still continue, and we were warned by the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, in 
the opening of this debate, that there was not only 
to be no distribution, but that, if the surplus con- 
tinued, the compromise tariff act would not long 
be respected. Sir, I know this would be the nat- 
ural consequence of the accumulation of an ex- 
cess of revenue and a denial of its distribution; 
and being very sure that the extravagant expend- 
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| itures which are proposed to be made in order to 
get rid of the surplus, cannot meet the deliberate 
seereneten of the people, I believe the question 
will be between an abandonment of the tariff and 
a distribution of the surplus among the States. 
Yes, sir, the measure of justice which you pro- 
pose to deal out to the agriculturists, the manu- 


mon fund arising out of the public lands, but to 

ifice the rewards of their industry to the cupid- 
ity of the capitalists, and the competition of the 
paupers of foreign Governments. Permit me to 
| say that this is a measure of justice, or rather of 
crying injustice, which they will notaccept. And, 





of the whole country, and especially of the inte- 
rior, perceiving that this measure of distribution 
'is one which, in all its aspects, involves their 
highest and deepest interests, and that, compared 


with it, their petty contests about who, for the | 


time being, shall enjoy the honors and emoluments 
of office, dwindle into insignificance, will rise in 
their might, and, breaking asunder the party 
| shackles which have bound them, will speak to 
their representatives a language in its favor which 
cannot be misunderstood, and will not be resisted. 
But I will not dwell on this subject. I have al- 


tee than I intended, and I forbear to submit any 
further remarks. 


| —_— 


Notre.—The public lands were acquired by the United 
States by cessions from the old States, (the most important 
being that of Virginia in 1783,) and by the purchase in 


Louisiana in 1802, and in Florida in 1819. The quantity of | 


land in the States and organized Territories, in which the 
Indian title still remains, is about seventy-nine millions of 
acres. In two hundred and sixty-eight millions the Indian 
title has become extinct, and of this one hundred and sev- 
enty-six millions have been surveyed, forty-four millions 


unsold. Besides this, there are, west of the Mississippi, and 
| without the boundaries of the States and Territories, about 
seven hundred and fifteen millions of acres belonging to 
the United States, subject, however, to the Indian titles. 
The amount of the net proceeds of the sales of the pub- 


lic lands for the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, which the land | 
The amount | 


bill proposes to distribute, is $20,571,125 75. 
of the sales for the first quarter of the present year exceeds 
$5,500,000. Estimating the proceeds of 1836 at $15,500,000, 
the amount to be distributed at the end of the present year 
| will be about $36,000,000. This sum, after deducting the 


| ten per cent. allowed to the new States, distributed among | 
| the States according to their federal population, will give to | 


each individual about $2 75. The share of Vermont in this 
distribution, with a population of 280,655.would be $771,800. 
If the State should make this a fund for the support of 
schools, it would, at an interest of six per cent., produce the 
amount of $46,308, equal to the sum that would be pro- 
duced by a tax of two and a quarter cents on the whole 
grand list of the State. If the proceeds of the sales for 


| equal those of the present year, the annual interest of the 


fund would considerably exceed the amount of the three | 
cent tax annually assessed for the support of schools, and | 
enable the Legislature, if it thought proper, to dispense with | 


its future collection. 


facturers, and the mechanics of Vermont, is not | 
only to deny them all advantages from the com- | 


sir, their position will bealonely one. The people | 


1837, which the land bill also provides for distributing should | 
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ready occupied more of the time of the commit- || 








If the Legislature should, under proper regulations, pro- | 


vide by law for enabling the several towns in the State to | 


tribute the same among them in proportion to their popu- 
Jation, the sum which each town would obtain at the end 
of the present year may be readily calculated, by allowing 
$2 75 for each individual. Thus, a town of 100 inhabitants 
would receive $275; one of 500 inhabitants, $1,375; of 


take charge of their respective shares of the fund, and dis- || . : : 
; : : || a party discussion upon the Navy bill, or upon 


1,000, $2,750; of 1,500, $4,125 ; of 2,000 35,500; of 3,000, | 


j 

| @8,250,&e. | « 
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POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
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| SPEECH OF HON. JOHN BELL, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 16, 22, and 25, 1836, 
Whilst in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union on the Naval Appropriation Bill. 
Mr. BELL said: 
| Mr. Cuarkman: [ desire that I should not be 





| understood, from the remarks heretofore submit- | 


ted by me upon the bill under consideration, to 
be hostile to the Navy, or even to such fortifica- 
| tions as may be known to be necessary to the 
| defense of our most important commercial and 
| naval depots. On the contrary, I am decidedly in 
favor of a considerable increase of our present 

naval establishment. Indeed, I do not remember 
a sentiment delivered by the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me in this debate [Mr. Cuampers] upon 





| 





| 
| 


| 
| 


|a different course from the one 





| P 


this point, to which I do not yield a hea n 
currence. WhatI wish to i: accomplished : 
my motion is, that we shall first settle and ado , 
some system or plan of improvement in this 
branch of the national defense which shall prom- 
ise a greater degree of economy and efficienc 
than we can hope for under the present system 

i now propose to extend the range of this de- 
bate much beyond the latitude assumed in the 
preceding part of it. I propose to remark free] 
upon the general policy of the present Adminis- 
tration, as lately developed. The principles and 
practices of those in power are always subjects 
of great interest to the country. Those of the 
perty which now control the affairs of this Repub- 
ic are peculiarly so at this time. While it jg 
my intention, in what I shall say on these gyb. 
jects, to be perfectly respectful to the motives and 
feelings of the committee, and especially to those 
who constitute the majority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, yet with these limitations—it is m 
intention to indulge the privilege of debate to the 
utmost limit of parliamentary license. 

I desired some more suitable occasion for the 
indulgence of the very wide range of remark upon 
which I am about to enter, than the present bill, 
I would have greatly preferred the bill reported 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Jony- 
son,] making appropriations for a great number 
of new fortifications. The bill proposing an 
extra appropriation for the improvement and 
increase of the Navy, would have been selected 
in preference to the present one; but, sir, I have 
lately had my doubts whether it is intended that 
either of these bills shall be acted upon before the 
close of the session, when debate will be out of 
the question. I know the responsibilities to 
which I may subject myself by making this bill 
the subject of a tedious debate. I am satisfied 


of it sold, and one hundred and thirty-two millions remain || that I might have expected some better effect 


from the remarks I intend to offer, if I had been 
more fortunate in the occasion of them. But, 
sir, the tame and the occasion I have selected may 
not, afterall, be of so much consequence. Greater 
skill in parliamentary tactics might have enabled 
me to do greater justice to my ch go by taking 

am about to 
adopt; but I am encouraged by a saying of the 
gallant Nelson open some occasion when the 
importance of skill in naval tactics was spoken 
of: ** A captain,”’ said he, *‘ cannot be far wrong, 
who, in battle, lays his ship alongside of the 
enemy.”’ 

Such a discussion as I propose is always salu- 
tary, and ought to be indulged at every session 
of Congress. In truth, it should never be omitted. 
If any fifid fault with the delay that is likely to 
occur, let them take consolation from the motto 
of the Government Journal, which is, that “the 
world is governed too much.’’ A proposition, 
however, by no means consistent with the prin- 
ciples of the party of which this journal is the 
organ. But if it shall be inquired, why provoke 


any of tle appropriation bills? why not bring 
forward some Siedinct proposition, in the shape 
of a resolution? I answer, because I perceive a 
settled purpose in the House to prevent the intro- 
duction of any subject which can fairly give rise 
to the desired discussion during the present ses- 
sion. I wanted no other proof of this determin- 
ation of the Saiorhy of the House, than the res- 
olution offered 4 the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Mason,] and adopted on the 26th of Janu- 
ary. The reason alleged for this resolution was, 
the defenseless condition of the ccuntry, the fears 
entertained of a war with France, and conse- 
quently the great importance of passing the appro- 
priation bills without delay. f 
This was all plausible enough, if the circum- 
stances accompanying and preceding the resolu- 
tion had not taken away the grounds assumed. 
The navy bill, than which none was of more im- 
portance, had been taken up at the instance of 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means on the 13th of January, and although all 
the reasons for speedy action upon it existed at 
that time, which were afterwards alleged, yet it 
was laid over the very next day, and made to give 
lace from day to day to measures of inferior 
importance, without explanation or apology: On 
the 22d of January the majority of the House 
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reed to consider the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, (Mr. ee) and all 
the orders of the House, and consequently all the 
pusiness of the House, was postponed for the 
urpose of hearing a discussion on the loss of 
the three million appropriation. This subject 
was permitted to occupy four or five days; but 
the experience of that discussion produced a very 
decided change in the House in regard to the 
propriety of party discussions in general. It was 
very evident that, although the majority were 
highly gratified by the effort of the honorable gen- 
tleman who offered the resolution, [Mr. Apams,] 

et they did not relish the reply quite so well. 
bons uneasiness began to be felt before the gen- || 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] concluded his 
remarks, and many of the party began to think 
that any indulgence in such discussions was 
wrong, and to wonder how they had fallen into 
the error of voting to consider the resolution, 

The resolution of the gentleman from Virginia 

Mr. Mason] was in good time to repaif the error 
into which the party had fallen. It is deserving 
of remark, that on the evening of the same day 
on which this resolution was offered, the messen- 

er arrived in this city, bringing with him an 
offer of the mediation of Great Britain in settling 
the difference between this country and France; 
and I have sufficient evidence to satisfy me that 
before that time information, through some chan- 
nel or other, had reached this Government that 
England would interpose her good offices to pre- 
vent a war. 

Mr. MASON denied that he had received any 
information whatever of the intention of the Eng- 
lish Government to offer her mediation. He also 
said that the resolution had been under consider- 
ation in the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
several days before he offered it, and denied that 
he had any other motive in offering the resolu- 
tion than the one he announced at the time. 

Mr. BELL. I must say thatI did suppose the 
gentleman from Virginia possessed some inform- 
ation in relation to the French question which 
was not in the knowledge of the House. I now 
dismiss my suspicions, and acquit him; but his 
ignorance of what must have been known to the 
Government, only shows that the degree of con- 
fidence to which his station in this House entitles 
him, is not given to him by those at the head of 
affairs. Still, sir, the circumstances that the haur 
of one o’clock each day was the hour the resolu- 
tion fixed for taking up the appropriation bills; 
the certainty that by this course the debate on 
the resolution of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Apams] would be cut off ; and the 
further circumstance that other bills besides these 
for the support of the’ Army and Navy and for 
fortifications, were embraced in that resolution, 
are sufficient to justify the opinion that it was 
designed by some of those who took a part in 
getting it brought forward and adopted, to have 
the effect that I have ascribed to it. Besides, I 
must say to the gentleman from Virginia, that I 
cannot so readily forgive him for his neglect— 
after he had seen that the appropriation bills 
still slept upon the table, and that the only effect 
of his resolution was to give the majority of the 
House an undue control over its business—to come 
forward and move to rescind it. When all pros- 
pect of a war with France had ceased, it was his 
duty to have taken this course. I cannot forget, 
either, that instead of urging the execution of the 
order he had obtained, giving a preference to the 
appropriation bills, he upon several occasions 
gave his vote to take up subjects of minor im- 
portance. The effect of that resolution was to 
give an undue power to the majority of this House 
over the subjects of debate. It operated to re- 
Strain the freedom of discussion; and I have a 
right, under the circumstances, to consider that 
it was so intended by the majority. I pronounce” 
the course of proceeding with that resolution as 
unprecedented, unparliamentary, and oppressive 
to the minority. 

If the spirit of the resolution of 26th Janu 
shall be carried out by the party in power, it will 
result in the reénactment of the sedition law of 
1798. It is founded precisely upon the same pol- 
icy, and we have only to go a step or two far- 
ther, and the object of the sedition law will be 
effected, so far as regards the freedom of debate 


| 


— 












| attacks upon the party in power. 


| state of the times, Mr. Chairman, which is cal- 
| culated to remind us of the era of 1798; and that 
| I may not be thought to have referred to that pe- 
riod without very sufficient reason, I beg leave 


— of 1798 and 1836. 


| and spirit 0 


| party now in power. 


| proposition for a standing army and a great navy, | 


| remonstrances laid before Congress in 1798-99. 
| The one from which this extract is taken was 


; an executive branch to their Government which is proud, 


| bitious projects, yet it does not appear that they have any 
| morialists cannot see in an expedition to Egypt, as against 


| bad conduct of the French armies in Switzerland or in 
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in this House. The object of the sedition law of | 
1798 was to suppress discussion, and to prevent | 
Such was the | 
object of this resolution. 

here is more than one circumstance in the 


briefly to notice the similarity between the two || 
The alien and sedition 
aws, the proposition of the party then in power to || 


| establish a standing army, and to create and main- || 


tain a great naval armament, were regarded by the 
Republican party in 1798, as hostile to the genius 
our free institutions, and tending de- 
cidedly to the introduction of arbitrary power. 
The party now in power are in favor of both these 
measures. The sedition law was based upon the | 
idea of the same infallibility of the President and 
the party then in a majority in Congress, which is 
now assumed for the ones Executive and the | 


3ut there was a war panicin 


1798, just such as we have recently had in our time. || 
There was said to be a French party in this coun- | 
try in 1798; and, most strange to relate, it has been 
proclaimed upon this floor in the course of this 
debate, that there is a French party nowin this | 
country. To show how the war pons and the | 


were spoken of and resisted in 1798, and to illus- | 
trate the striking coincidences of the two periods, 
I will read an extract from one of the thousand 


adopted and forwarded by a public meeting of | 
the stern Republican yeomen of the great State of || 
Pennsylvania: 


** Your memorialists would further beg leave to remon- 
strate against several of the measures which either have || 
been adopted, or which may be still in contemplation, in | 
consequence of our negotiation with the French Republic, | 
as productive ofan unnecessary increase of the public debt, 
and the introduction of an oppressive system of taxation. | 
These measures appear to be founded on the alarm which 
has been excited and industriously circulated throughout 
the United States about the danger of a French invasion, | 
but your memorialists see no good reason to believe that | 
this alarm can be well founded ; for admitting it to be true 
what has been so often asserted of late, that the French 
people have been so unfortunate as to choose for themselves 


vain, and ambitious, and disposed to exercise undue influ- 
ence or arbitrary control over the legislative councils of our 
country, and inclined to convert the power and resources 
of that nation to such purposes as will best suit their am- 


intention or dispositioa to invade this country; your me- 


the British settlements in the East Endies, as in the supposed 


Italy, any evidence of an intention to invade the United | 
States; more especially when it is considered that they are | 
destitute of a force by sea, and at war with a nation so | 
greatly superior to them on the water. Your memorialists | 
therefore conceive that this alarm, which they think must | 
now be considered as altogether ill-founded, ought not to 
be deemed a motive sufficient to justify the introduction of 
a standing army into the United States, and of the estab- | 
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sir, there was a Union panic got up in 1798 also. 
To show upon what grounds this panic was 
created, and how it was met by the leaders of the 
Republican party at that day, I will read an 
extract from a cotemporary publication of one of 


|| the most distinguished of that party, a son of 
| ee Ee : 
| Virginia, and who, during the whole of Mr. 


Jefferson’s administgation, was one of the greatest 
ornaments and most distinguished champions of 
republicanism in Congress; I allude to William 
B. Giles. 

After dwelling at some length upon the first part 
ofa conversation which had become the subject of 
anewspaper discussion, Mr. Giles prodecdedl Ghul 

‘*? remarked that [ always had been, and still was, a 
friend of the Union ; yet, if the measures proposed were to 
be adopted as permanent systems, | would sather see a 


| separation of the Union, upon proper and pacific arrange- 

| ments, than be perpetually subject to all the pernicious 
| consequences which in my opinion would necessarily flow 
| from them; I considered disunion as a depiorable event; 


but less deplorable than a perpetuity of expensive armies, 
perpetuity of expensive navies, perpetuity of excessive 
debts, perpetuity of excessive taxes, and all the oppressive 
consequences resulting therefrom. I explained further by 
saying that I hoped these propositions would never be 
matured into political systems; that [ trusted the constitu- 
tional corrective would soon be applied ; that after the peo 

ple should become apprised of the artifice of exciting and 
playing off their prejudices in one part of the Union against 
their prejudices in another ; after they shall become fatigued 
with various dciusions practiced upon them by interested 
partisans, they will listen to the voice of interest, and, in 
a regular and coustitviional way, relieve themselves from 
their oppressions, if chey should unfortunately be system 

atized.”? 

These proofs and references establish, beyond 
cavil, the truth of what I have said as to the close 
resemblance between the parties in power in 1798 
and at the presentmoment. The analogy is man- 
‘ifest in the powers assumed by and for the Ex- 
ecutive; in the policy in relation to a standing 
army and a great naval establishment; and in 
many of the practices of the party then and now 
in power. Sir, the doctrines and practices of the 
party in etn in 1798, I affirm, are vindicated 
and justified by the course and principles of the 
one now inthe ascendency. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mt. Apams] is; not so inconsist- 
ent as some of his former friends have supposed 
him to be. He is now supporting the principles 
to which he adhered during his own Administra- 
tion, and which he is also impelled to sustain by 
the most powerful and interesting considerations 
arising out of the recollection who it was that 
held the reins of Government in 1798. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has not changed his 
principles, but the dominant party have become 
| converts to his doctrines and policy. I infer that 


|| he is now engaged to support them in all their 


| measures; but this is a declaration I feel, upon 
reflection, | have no right to make. 
But, sir, alarming and dangerous as were the 
retensions of the Federal party in 1798, it was 
ican dangerous to the country and its institutions 
than the one which is now secking to perpetuate. 
its power and maxims. ‘She party in 98 had 





lishment of an expensive navy, which must greatly increase | 
the public debt, introduce an*oppressive and burdensome 
system of taxation, and remove all hopes from the people 
of being ever relieved from the evils that grow out of a 
funding system.”” __ 

I beg leave also to read a _— from the 
report of the Secretary of the Navy in 1798, 
upon the subject of increasing this arm of the 
national defense. ‘Taking care to omit the date, 


the frankness and manliness to assume and avow 
their principles. They openly proclaimed them, 
defended them with courage, and finally fell b 

them. But, sir, the party now in power shrin 

from the open avowal of their real principles. 
They assume the mask of Republicans, and while 
they practice upon many of the most odious 
| maxims of the party in power in ’98, they do all 





this report might very properly have been copied 
and sent to Congress as a substitute for the doc- | 
trines and recommendations of the last special | 
message: 

‘¢ The protection of our coast, the security of our exten- 
sive country from invasion in some of its weakest parts, | 
the safety of our important commerce, and our future peace, 
when the maritime nations of Europe war with each other, | 
all seem to demand that our naval force should be aug- | 
mented, so much augmented, indeed, as to make the most | 
powerful nations desire our friendship, the most unprin- | 
cipled respect our neutrality. The peaceful character of | 
America will afford to the world sufficient security that we 


shall not be easily provoked to carry war into the country 
of an enemy ; and it well becomes the wisdom of America 
to provide a cheap defense to keep it from our own.” 

I might further corroborate what I have said 
of the striking resemblance between the doctrines 
and incidents of the era of 1798 and the present 
period, by quoting from the report of the Secre- | 
tary of War, made in 1798; but it is only a rep- | 
etition of the same views applied to the Army | 
embraced in the extract I have just cited. But, | 


| in the name of democracy and liberty. 


|  Ifanyone shall objectto this discussion because 


| it savors of President-making; if any gentleman 
| shall be deluded by the opinion that topics directly 
connected with the politics of the day should be 
| excluded from this Hall, I ask him to reflect for 
| & moment upon the fact that no subject, at this 
| day, of importance, does not arise in Congrese 
which is not sustained or opposed, and finally 
decided, upon principles and motives which enter 
directly and deeply into the presidential canvass, 
and ultimately decide that issue. And when, sir, 
the action of this House, and so great a propor- 
| tion of the business of this House, is dictated and 
controlled by party views, and to advance or 
depress the prospects of one or the other of the 
candidates for the Presidency, shall it be held 








|| improper to speak out, to avow openly, and 


| vindicate, in debate, the motives and principles 
| which actually govern our votes? Sir, does not 
| every gentleman know that the very first busi- 
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ness of the session, I mean the election of the 


principal officers of the House, and that one | 


especially who is known to possess great power 
and influence in shaping and directing the entire 


business of the session, was decided upon grounds | 


intimately connected with President-making? I 
hope I may be permitted to refer to this part of 
the action of the House without offense, since I 
can do so without the slightest feeling on my 
part against any portion of the members who 
compose it. That election, sir, was openly 


claimed and boasted of in the columns of the | 


party press, as a test of the strength of the party 
attached to the interest of the Vice President. 
‘But it has of late become more important than 
at any former period in the history of the Gov- 
ernment, that this subject of President-making 
should be taken up seriously, and made a part 
of the regular business of Congress. 


sy force of | 


that system of party organization and discipline, | 


which is now rapidly maturing and spreading 
itself over the country, it must soon come to pass, 
if, indeed, it is not now the case, that the election 
of a President determines every other question 
of public policy or public interest for at least four 
years, and perhaps eight. If this be so; if it be 
true that everything is to be settled by the decrees 


of the party, and that the President, at the head | 
of the party, is’ only the organ through which || 
their decree is to be communicated to Congress, | 


then I appeal to you, sir, whether you [Mr. 
Hamer] would not, upon reflection, retract a 
sentiment expressed the other day, and admit 
the importance of discussing every question con- 
nected nearly or remotely with the presidential 
election ? 


I repeat that, if the doctrine is to be established: 


that no member of this House who professes to 
belong to the party in power can vote against a 
measure recommended, either publicly or pri- 
vately, by the President, without incurring the 


imputation of deserting his party—and such, I | 


believe, is the rigor of the new system of party 


tactics in operation—if whatever the President | 


recommends cannot be resisted by the party 
which profess to support him, | assert that this 
subject of President-making is the first and most 
important that can and ought to occupy our at- 
tention. Ifthe result of an election is to annihi- 
late the independent power of action by Congress, 
and put everything in the hands of the President 
of a party, it is time not only to assert the right 
to discuss the question here, but to doit promptly, 
freely, and fully; and it shall not ve my fault if it 
is not done. 
that the obligations of party are held so sacred 


mend. 
obligation to be so strong in this House that the 
absolute power of peace and war was ready to be 


There is strong reason to believe | 


Have we not lately seen the force of this | 


yielded up, in effect, into the hands of one man? | 
Coming to the House under the extraordinary | 


yee pledges usual in popular elections of late, | 


hope ut will not be regarded as improper or dis- 
respectful to ask, if the President had, during the 
Jate crisis, said ** we must have war,’’ would the 
party in dus Elouse have had the power te gain- 
say it? War we must then have had; and the 
moral power was not in this House to resist it, 
whatever may have been the private opinions 
of honorable members of the wisdom of such a 
measure. 

No occasion can be more appropriate for the 
discussion of the principles and practices of the 
Government, than the one presented by the ap- 
propriation bills presented as a whole. It is pro- 


posed to increase the annual expenditure for the | 
military defenses of the country and internal im- | 


provement, ten millions none year. 
era in the history of the Governnient. So extrav- 
aganta proposition is unknown in our annals, 
The results of this new policy are beyond the 
ken orconception of many; butthose who planned 
it, understood them well enough, though it may 
not be desirable to their interests to -avow them 
all at once. The first inevitable result of this 
policy, if it shail be sanctioned by Congress, will 
* the introduction, in a short period, of an in- 
creased and oppressing system of taxation. An 


lt isa new | 


't 


‘| quents before the tribunal of the pantie, instead || We a oh aa nie a th 
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be met for a few years from the present sources | duty ofa representative of the peopl 


of revenue; but the public lands are now in a state 
of such rapid exhaustion, that very soon we will 
find our revenue from this quarter reduced to a 


| 





t LM 1 e. Itrequires 
neither experience, industry, talents, nor fidelit 


in members. But, sir, to see and to provide that 
| it shall be faithfully expended and applied to ob. 


million or less. The public works which we are || jects of public utility, isa more difficult as well as 


° 1 
now about to commence must be carried on, and | 


| funds will have to be raised to support those 


which may be finished in the mean time. Then 
comes a new and increased system of taxation 
as a matter of course, with its usual train of 


| evils. 


Sut what will be a more serious consequence, 


| is the great increase of the Army and Navy, which 


cannot fail to follow the adoption of this new and 
extravagant policy. When all the navy-yards, 
and all the new fortifications now proposed to be 
established shall be completed, a standing army 
of less than fifteen or twenty thousand men would 
not be thought of, or tolerated under the new im- 
pulse which is soon to be given to the military 
spirit. Indeed, less than that number would not 


be sufficient to guard our western frontier, and at 


the same time secure so many fortifications upon 
the sea-coast against surprise. As to the Navy, 
after such gigantic preparations for the improve- 
ment and increase of it as are now proposed, will 
a navy of less than one hundred ships-of-war in 
commission be regarded as at all admissible for a 
country of such resources, of such character and 


| importance in the scale of ‘nations? Such are the 
| views of grandeurand power whieh are now begin- 


ning to exercise an important influence over the 
course of many of the leading men in power. Some 
opinion may be formed of the magnificence of the 
projects of the party, from the declaration upon 


| this subject of the gentleman from New York, 


j 
| 


increased annual expenditure of ten millions may | 


(Mr. CamBrevene,]| made in the course of his re- 
marks upon the resolution of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] That gentleman 
expressed the hope that in a short time we would 


| see the Navy of this country placed upon a foot- 


ing to cope with the most powerful maritime 
power of Europe! Who does not see from all 
this that we are to have an increased tariff in due 


season, and that the managers of the party are | 


| preparing to claim the support of the manufac- 


turing interests? 

But if we should be satisfied that it is the true 
policy of the country to adopt the plan of defend- 
ing the countr 
what cost; to increase the Army and Navy, at 
the risk even of an increased system of taxation, 


still the inquiry and discussion which I propose | 


The 


to go into, will be of great importance. 


| system of public defense may be wise and pru- 
|| dent in itself; but the time and manner of carry- 
that none who belong to the majority dare to do || 
anything which the President shall forbid, or to || 
fail in the support of whatever he shall recom- | 


ing it into execution, may, and does demand a 
separate consideration. The improvement of the 
Navy, and the new fortifications projected, it is 
estimated will require an annual expenditure of 
$10,000,000 for ten years, making a total of 


' $100,000,000. ‘The faithful and judicious appli- 


cation of this vast fund, supposing it to be settled 
that it shall be expended upon these objects, be- 
comes a subject of thé deepest interest to the 
whole country. The country has a right to in- 
quire who are the agents and public servants who 


| are about to be intrusted with the disbursement 


| of this enormous capital. 
| Are they competent? 


Have they proved them- 
selves so upon past trial? Sir, a great prelim- 
inary question is to be settled before we add 
$10,000,000 to the usual annual expenditure. It 
is a question of confidence in public servants, as 
well as expediency. Who are they that demand 
from the representatives of the people this sig- 
nal mark of confidence to place $10,000,000 in 
their hands during the present year, more than 
at any former period ? ie they the same plblic 
servants who have had charge of the public de- 
fenses during our late difficulties with France, 


| and under whose superintendence they have suf- 


| fered decay and dilapidation? 


By what title do 


| they ask this extraordinary evidence of confi- 
| dence? , 


} 


| 


Sir, they ask for money and increased confi- 
dence; we demand scrutiny into past conduct. 
They ask for reward for past merit and service; 
it may become our duty to arraign them as delin- 


of pouring the Treasury into their laps. To vote 
money is the least difficult and most pleasant 


by fortifications, no matter at | 


j 











| 
| 


i 





more important part of our duty. Iam aware 
that upon this question of confidence and compe. 
tency of the public officers of the Government, ag 
well as the policy of making large appropriations 
for building up the defenses of the country, there 
is a ready and conclusive argument at hand, in 
the mindsof many. I know wellenough that aij 
objections are intended to be met and put down 
here and before the people, by holding up for 

their due regard and acquiescence the sentiment 
and recommendation of the late special message 
upon French affairs. It should be borne in mind 
that twenty-five thousand copies of that message 
were ordered to be printed by this House; and 
in a week from the date of that order, the whole 
number was said to be published and at the dis- 
posal of ‘members; when at the same time there 
| were documents ordered to be printed at the com- 
mencement of the session, which had not been 
furnished. It is easy to penetrate the design of 
this unusual dispatch. That document was ex. 
pected to give tone to public sentiment generally 
and speedily. The effect of it upon this House, 
after it had had time to be returned upon it through 
a thousand channels, was relied upon to pass the 
bill necessary to carry this new policy of the 
Administration into execution. I beg leave to 
read a single paragraph of this message, that I 
may submit a few remarks upon the singular 
character of it: 

“f{ may be permitted, [ trust, at thistime, without a sus- 
picion of the most remote desire to throw off censure from 
the Executive or to point it to any other department or 
branch of the Government, to referto the want of effective 
preparation in which our country was found at the late 
| crisis. From the nature of our institutions, the movements 
of the Government in preparation for hostilities inust ever 
be too slow for the exigencies of unexpected war. 1 submit 
it, then, to you, whether the first duty we owe to the people 
who have confided to us their power, is not to place our 
country in such an attitude as always to be so amply sup- 
plied with the means of self-defense as to afford no induce- 
| ment to other nations to presume upon our forbearance, or 
| to expect important advantages from a sudden assault, 
either upon our commerce, or sea-coast, or our interior 
frontier. In ease of the commencement of hostilities during 
the recess of Congress, the time inevitably elapsing before 
that body could be called together, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, would be pregnant with danger, 
and if we escaped without signal disaster or national dis- 
honor, the hazard of both unnecessarily incurred, could 
not fail to excite a feeling of deepreproach. TI earnestly 
recommend to you, therefore, to make such provisions, that 
in no future time shall we be found without ample means to 
repel aggression, even although it may come upon us without 
a note of warning. We are now, fortunately, so situated 
| that the expenditure for this purpose will not be felt; and 
if it were, it would be approved by those from whom all 
| its means are derived, and for whose benefit only it should 
| be used with a liberal economy and an enlightened fore- 
| cast.?? 

Here, sir, we have a distinct avowal that there 
has been gross neglect somewhere. That is some- 
| thing gained; but it is left doubtful whether it is 
Congress or the Executive that is chargeable 
| with the neglect which is so manifest as to call 
| fora fullacknowledgment. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the effect of the manner of this admis- 
sion is to shield the delinquents, whoever they 





Are they faithful? || may be, and to charge the defenseless condition 


| of our country at the late crisis to the nature of 
our Government. I shall, before I sit down, en- 
deavor to vindicate our form of Government from 
| this charge, at least, so far as concerns the late 
default. I pledge myself to show who were the 
real delinquents, and what were their employ- 
| ments when they should have been taking care 
of the public safety and interests. But there ap- 
a to me to be an inconsistency in the passage 

have just read, which I cannot omit to point 
out. In one part of the paragraph this sentiment 
is expressed: 

From the nature of our institutions, the movements of 


| the Government in the preparations for hostilities must eveT 
| be too slow for the exigencies of unexpected war.”? 


| In another part of the same paragraph, we find 
this sentence: 

“I earnestly recommend to you, therefore, to make such 

| provisions, that in no future time shall we be found without 

| ample means to repel aggression, even although it may come 
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or to criticise too closely a paper which, like 
many of the same kind, have often to be drawn 
up without affording time for close or accurate 
revision; but it is manifest that this document 
was intended and expected to produce results of 
the greatest importance to the country. It was 


doubtless intended to prepare and reconcile the || 


ublic mind tothe change of policy by the party | 
in power, and to give popularity to the project of | 
expending the surplus revenue upon such objects 
as would raise us to the first rank among nations | 
in military and naval power. I regard itas, there- 
fore, entirely proper to point out any inconsist- 
ency which may impair the effect of it. It would 
be idle to vote a hundred millions to the public | 
defense of the country if it be true that, by reason 
of the nature of our Government, it is impossible 
that the country can*ever be put into a condition 
to meet the emergency of sudden war. 

Mr. Chairman, I regard the time as particularly | 

ropitious to a general review of the conduct and | 
principles of men in power, especially in reference 
to the public defenses. The French question is 


at an endyand we can now mmquire into the con- 
duct of the public officers who are responsible for | 
them, and hold them up naked to the world, with- | 


out the risk of exposing our weakness to the pub- 
licenemy. A time of peace, too, it is said is the 
time to prepare for war. This is the great maxim 
upon which the new policy of the Administration 
is expected to be supported. A true and wise 
maxim it is, but one which is only half under- 


| > 


the Government, as though he had been appointed 
to the succession, and actually installed in office 
by his predecessor. I do not say that every in- 
dividual in office is giving himself up to this ser- 
| vice; 1 know thereare many honorable exceptions; 


public officers I reaffirm. Sir, how long is this | 
state of things to continue before any solemn 
| opinion shall be expressed by this House in re- 
gard to it? This interference of the Government 
in the election of a successor has been open and 
notorious for the last nine or twelve months. A 
session of Congress, in the meantime, has inter- 
vened. More than three months have elapsed 
since its commencement, and yet no resolution 
has been offered—no notice of any kind taken of 
so extraordinary a state of things. We have,too, 
a House oi Representatives, in which there are 
said to be one hundred and forty members who 
profess to be Republicans, the disciples and fol- 
lowers of Jefferson, and notone of them has lifted 
up his voice here to denounce a practice so danger- 
ous and destructive of the constitutional guaran- 
tees of our liberties. 

How are we to account for this silence? 





Is it 


| 
| 


succession? Is this silence the result of a delib- 
erate judgment in favor of the practice of employ- 
| ing the patronage and influence of the Executive 


| Sir, I hope for the safety of the country that it 





stood by those in whose mouths we most fre- 
quently find it. Many suppose that the only 
preparation for war consists in increasing our 
military and naval establishments. 

The great minister of Henry the IV. of France, 
who was surnamed The Great, understood the 
full import of this maxim. The best, the truest, 
and most effective preparation for war, is to take 
care that all the important departments of the 
civil administration are in a sound and healthfal 
condition; especially those connected with the 
fiscal resources of the country, and those which 
are the keys to public confidence. 
disordered and disarranged when entering upon 
a war, there can be no hope of a successful and 
economical management of the public credit and 
resources, or, in other words, of the sinews of 
war—there can be no reform in time of war. 


Public confidence is as essential to the support | 


of war as money itself. In truth it is gonfidence 
which supplies money. 
really to enter upon a system of défense and 
effective preparation for war, begin at the right 
point. Correct the abuses in your civil adminis- 
tration—regulate and discipline your household 
troops. When you have done this, and not before, 


may you feel secure of the faithful and skillful | 
application of the public treasure to the public | 


defense; and when war shall actually come, suc- 
cess and victory cannot fail to crown your arms. 
But there is a stronger justification than any I 
have yet mentioned of the course of discussion 
and scrutiny which I propose. It is that no time 
is to be lost in calling the attention of the public 
to, and exposing, some late practices of the party 
in power; practices which are of the most mis- 
chievous and alarming tendency. We have too 
long slept upon this subject. 
silent acquiescence here tendsto give currency and 
support to these dangerous innovations, in the 
minds ofthe people. If there was but one voice to 
be lifted up in this House against the late conduct 
of the party, it ought to be instantly and boldly 
uttered. Besides the direct interference of public 
officers of the highest grade, in the elections of 
members to both Houses of Congress, is not the 
Executive Chief Magistrate engaged in the can- 
vass, the open advesatl 
tion ofthe Vice President tothe Presidency? Have 
we not, in fact, a Government candidate for the 
Presidency, supported by the whole power and 
influence of the Executive? Are not the whole 
train of public officers, with all their dependants 
in the field, in full ery, barking away, and hunt- 
ing down every man who dares to interpose his 
influence against thé consummation of their plans? 
1 here in my place declare there is such a candi- 
date, who, should he be elected, may be said to 
have succeeded to the Presidency, as truly and 
manifestly through the power and influence of 


} 
| minds of individuals, but of a whole community; 


If those be | 


If you mean, then, | 


very moment of | 


and champion of the elec- | 


H is not. But I have lately witnessed the rapid 
|| progress of error on this subject, not only in the 


and it is melancholy to reflect how sudden and 
precipitate may be the overthrow of all those — 
ciples and maxims which have heretofore been 
regarded as fundamental and essential to the very 


When the first evidence was given to the public 
of a direct interference of the Executive in the 
| election of his successor, scarcely an individual 
of the party would be heard to defend it. But in 
a few short months every supporter of the Vice 


under his hand and seal, if necessary. It is time 
to oppose ourselves to this error if we would save 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken with great free- 
dom of the course of the party in power, and I 
have not spared my censure when I thought it 
was deserved. I intend to continue to exercise 
this privilege, in the course of the remarks I yet 
propose to submit. 
standing in the delicate and difficult relation 
do towards the party, that I should distinctly de- 
clare the nature of that relation. I have, up toa 
late period, given a general support to the present 
administration of the Government. I still con- 
sider myself a supporter of the Administration, 
upon every leading and important question which 
has arisen, to the same extent to which I former! 
gave them my support, except those which orl- 
ginated in, or have been changed and modified 
by, the illegitimate desire and purpose of the 
Executive to secure the election of a particular 
and favorite successor. As to all the principles 
and practices which have proceeded from this 
source, I am, I have been, and I am firmly re- 

solved still to be opposed. If any member of 
| this House can claim the indulgence of the com- 
mittee in commenting freely upon the present 
state of public affairs, and especially upon the 

ractices and objects of those in power, when it 
\| 18 remembered by whom, and in what manner, I 
have been assailed, I think I may do so. It is 
|| not only due to myself, but it is due to the few 
friends with whom I act in this House. It is 
equally due to the public. I owe it to many of 
those of the Jackson party who have united their 
interests and influence with the party which is 
attempting to bring in the Vice President, and 
whom I hope IT may still claim as my personal 
friends, to vindicate the princfples which have 
impelled me to my late course. 
that I have abandoned the party to which I once 
belonged. — that the party now in power 
is, properly speaking, and if principle be the test 
of party, the same with which I once acted. But, 
sir, if this be the party of which I was once a 
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but as a class, a corps, what I have said of the || 


agreed by the party that there is no method of || 
perpetuating their power but by a regular lirte of || 


| in behalf of the regularly-nominated candidate? | 


existence of the institutions and the public liberty. | 


President in that community was ready to attest | 
his sanction of the practice as just and expedient | 


But it is due to myself, | 
now | 


- 


It has been said 
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| member, Lam free to admit, and I am ready to 
| demonstrate to them, and the world, that either 
1 or they have proved recreant and faithless to 
| every cardinal principle and political virtue which 
| they once professed and avowed as the rules of 
| their conduct. I proceed now to the proofs, and 
I shall, when I have arrayed them, most cheer- 
| fully submit to the decision of the public upon 
| the question whether I or the party are the cul- 
| prits. 
| Here Mr. Bett gave way to a motion that the 
| committee rise. 


March 22, 1836. 


The Navy bill being again taken up; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Mr. BELL said: At the close of my remarks 


|| on yesterday, I was claiming the privilege of vin- 


dicating the course of m self and the few friends 
| with whom I acted in this House. I said they 
were few in number—they are so; for the sake 
of the country I wish the number greater, but for 
| the honor of the enterprise I would not wish to 
|addaunit to it. I know, too, the exact extent 
of the sympathies and good wishes of those who 
constitute the larger proportion of the Opposition 
in this House, to the party of the succession 
which we enjoy. But ak content to receive 
their countenance, however limited it may be. 

Mr. Chairman, some of those with whom I 

formerly acted in this House, did not think my 
declaration upon the nature of my present rela- 
tions to the party in power sufficiently explicit. 
[can have no possible motive to assume an equiv- 
| ocal position, either before the committee or the 
|| country. On the contrary, I consider my honor 
| at stake in taking a different course. I therefore 
| repeat, that I shall support all the measures of 
| this Administration which T shall find to be in 
accordance with its early avowed principles, in 
the same manner and to the same extent I have 
hitherto done; and I shall oppose with all my in- 
| fluence and ability, whatever they may be worth, 
every measure, every practice and movement of 
the party which can be traced to the policy or 
motive of electing the executive favorite to the 
succession. Ifthe declaration that I hold myself 
still the supporter of the Administration, to any 
extent, shall appear inconsistent with my votes 
upon so many party questions which arise in this 
odes from day to day, I can only answer that 
| it isnot my fault if the party action of this House 
| shall, in almost every instance, have a direct 
| reference, not so much to the support of General 
| Jacksonyas the election of a particular candidate 
to the Presidency. 

I now saadied 40 notice briefly those leading 
and prominent principles and professions of the 
| original Jackson party which those who now 
| claim to be identical with that party have aban- 
| doned and disregarded in practice. 

The original supporters of General Jackson 
advocated his election against Mr. Crawford, the 
candidate nominated according to party usage, 
|| upon the ground that the practice of caucus nom- 
|| inations of a President of the United States was 

| a violation of the spirit of the Constitution, as it 

tended to defeat the contingent right of the small 
} States to have an equal vote in the election of that 
|| high officer, as often as the election might devolve 
'| upon the House of Representatives. They also 
|| objected to such nominations because they were 

effected by intrigue and corrupt influences; and 
upon the further ground, that it tended to defeat 
the free and independent voice of the people. All 
the objections to a nomination by a congressional 
caucus apply with still greater force to a nom- 
ination by a convention of pretended delegates 
|| from the people, such as we have lately seen at 
|| Baltimore. In the first canvass of General Jack- 
|| son this was, ina very large section of the Union, 
| decidedly the most popular and available argu- 


it 
| 
i| 

' 


ment against the candidate who had the advant- 

age of a nomination by the Republican party. 
|| But now, sir, no man is admitted to be a Jackson 
man, or a supporter of his Administration, who 
refuses to admit the practice of caucus nomina- 
|| tions to be orthodox, and to subscribe to the obli- 
|| gation of acquiescence and absolute obedience. 

iris worthy of notice, that the very individual 
(Mr. Grundy) who, in the State which I have 
the honor to represent in part was the most active 
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and powerful opponent of the practice of caucus 
nominations in 1824, is now the leader of the 
party in that State which supports the candidate 
of the Baltimore Convention. 

In General Jackson’s second canvass for the 
office which he now holds, commencing in 1825, 
the first, most exciting, and one of the most im- 
portant positions or principles assumed by his 
friends, was, that the right of the people to elect 
the President should be rescued from the hands 
of political managers in and out of Congress, and 
vindicated and secured to them by new constitu- 
tional guarantees. ‘The recent election of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts who sits before 
me [Mr. Apams] had given rise to this feeling 
and determination of the Jackson patty. Hence 
the proposition to amend the Constitution so as 
forever to prevent the recurrence of a similar | 
event, was taken up and proclaimed as a capital 
object to be accomplished by the election of Gen- 
eral Jackson. So serious and obligatory was 
this engagement of his original supporters re- 
garded by General Jackson, that he has felt him- 
self bound in common decency and candor, to 
bring the subject of an amendment of the Con- | 
stitution to the no:ice of Congress at the beginning 
of every session of his administration. But what | 
has been the result? The party which now has 
the assurance to claim to be the only and exclusive 
supporters of that distinguished man, have will- 
fully evaded the subject, as I will show before I 








close my remarks. They meppne to have come 
to an understanding among themselves, to regard 


upon this subject as anempty form. It has never 


been made a party question since General Jack- | 
he fear of an election by the | 


son’s first election. 
House was too potent an argument in favor of 


caucus nominations to be dispensed with by a | 


sagacious party. 

Another, sod mak important principle assumed 
by the Jackson party in the canvass between 1825 
and 1829, was, that it was essential to the purity 
of the Government, and to the independence of 
the elective franchise, that the practice of electing 
any of the great official incumbents to the Pres- 
idency should be broken down. It was observed 
that, in the early period of the Government, it had 
come to be considered, that the Vice President 
should, almost as a matter of course, and of right, 
succeed to the Presidency. The first, Mr. Adams, 
who was Vice President during General Washing- 
ton’s administration, was the next President. 
Mr. Vice President Jefferson ousted Mr. Adams; 
and, no doubt, but for the suicidal course of Mr. 
Vice President Burr, he would have succeeded 
Mr. Jefferson as President. But in Mr. Burr the 


regular succession of the Vice President to the | 


Presidency was broken, and afterwards the Sec- 
retary of State acquired something like a prescrip- 
tive right to succeed to the Presidency. We must 
all remember the sentiment of a distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,)-expressed 
in justification of his vote as a member of this 


House, in favor of the gentleman from Massa- | 


chusetts, [Mr. Apams,] upon this subject; he 
avowed the opinion that the election of the Secre- 
tary of State to the Presidency was a safe prece- 
dent. How obnoxious this doctrine soon became, 
and how much the author of it suffered in the es- 
timation of the honest and stern yeomanry of the 
country who supported General Jackson is well 
known. It was said that if the precedent of clect- 
ing any of the great officers of the Government 
to the Presidency should be followed for any great 
length of time, we might as well establish a he- 
reditary succession at once. 
ably and powerfully enforced that such a practice 


ronage and influence of the Executive: 
public officer of so high a grade being always near 
the Government, and constituting a part of it, 


The argument was | 
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Policy of the Government—Mr. Bell. 


under foot by the party which still bears the name 
of Jackson! 

It was also a favorite principle and a most 
effective topic of electioneering declamation by the 
Jackson party, that the purity and independence 
of the public press should be guarded and pro- 


| tected by legal restrictions and provements against 
t 


| nating the publishers of the laws, and to vest it 


| in part, and what indignation was excited by the 


|| what a 


¢ | from the Nashville Republican, a paper friendly 
all that the President is in the habit of repeating || 


| to the Whig, a paper published in the same place, 


| affairs, it so happened that the pus 


| early principles of Jacksonism, and to give the 


| gotten, the present orthodox Secretary of State 


the influence and control of the Executive. It 
was thought by the Jackson party in former years, 
that $30,000, disbursed at the discretion of the 
Secretary of State, was sufficient to corrupt, in a 
dangerous degree, the entire public press. The 
discretion of the Secretary of State, it was seri- 
ously contended, ought to be limited by law, so 
as to prevent the possible abuse of this fund by 
bestowing itupon political partisans. Whoamong 
us does not remember the famous resolution of a 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Saunpers] 
upon this subject, and the equally famous debate 
that arose upon it? It was, J believe, a favorite 
scheme of my colleague, who is now the presid- 
ing officer of this House, [Mr. Poxk,] to take 
from the Secretary of State the power of desig- 


in the House of Representatives; so important at 
that day was the purity of the public press re- 
garded by the Jackson party. I well remember 

ecided effect was produced upon the 
minds of the people in the State which I represent 


single act of the Secretary of State under the late 
Administration, of taking the printing of the laws 


to the election of General Jackson, and giving it 


and supposed to be in the interest of the Admin- 
istration. Well, sir, in the vicissitude of human 
in whose 
cause the’ Nashville Republican had suffered, came 
to be uppermost, and it was restored to its former 
rights and benefits; but, as if it were intended to 
manifest the utmost possible contempt for the 


most unequivocal guarantee to new allies which 
the nature of the case admits, that all the princi- 
oles avowed by the original Jackson party are, 
Reoatteatl and forever, to be repudiated and for- 


has recently ordered the printing of the laws to 
be again taken from the Nashvitle Republican, 
which is now supporting Judge White for the 
Presidency, and given to the Union, a paper 
printed in the same place, a paper purely partisan 


| in its character, newly established, and of a very 


| limited circulation, but in the interest of the Vice: 


President. The Postmaster General has added 
his testimony to that of the Secretary of State, 
that the early principles identified wh the name 
of Jackson are no longer to be the guide of the 
party in power. He has not only appointed a 
printer of a newspaper to be postmaster of a very 
thriving and considerable town in Tennessee, but 
the printer and the postmaster are actually suf- 
fered to meetin the same office. It is needless to 
say that this printer is also an avowed supporter 
of the Vice President. But, sir, to enumerate all 
the evidences which exist to show the deliberate 
purpose of the party to use the patronage of the 
Government in seducing the public press to their 
interests, would far exceed the limits of my re- 
marks, 

But the necessity of reform—a retrenchment 
of the expenditures of the Government, and the 
reduction and limitation of Executive patronage, 
were the perpetual themes of the Jackson party, 
as originally constituted. The Augean stable, 
over which the gentleman from Massachusetts 


{ ‘| [Mr. Apams] was said to preside, was to be 
would necessarily lead to great abuses of the pat- || 


| cleansed. The number of Executive officers was 
That a | 


to be diminished, and the discretionary power of 


| the President of removing or changing them was 


would always be able, with a very small share of || 


address, to conciliate the favor and support of the 
Executive. Have these arguments lost their force 


! 
| 
} 


to be restrained by legal enactments. The prin- 
ciple of all these engagements of the party, and 
to which they were bound by the highest obli- 
gations of truth, honor, and patriotism, was re- 


by the mere lapse of time? Do they notcarry with | garded as vital. Corruption through Executive 


them the same weightand conclusiveness now that || patronage, it was foreseen, would become so uni- 
they did during the canvass which brought Gen- || versal, as soon to sap and undermine the pure 
eral Jackson into power? Yet, sir, do we not see || foundation of our free institutions, and convert 


in the support which is given by the Government | 
to the Vice President, this important principle; | 
these solid arguments all set aside and trampled | 


| 


them into the mere instruments of power and 
ambition. How these prgmuase and expecta- 
tions have been fulfilled by the party which 
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now wears its mantle, may be inferred from the 
| facts— 


Ist. The abuses then existing in several do. 
partments of the public service have actual! 
multiplied under the present Administration 

stead of being reformed. 

2d. The expenditures, especially in those 
branches of the public service most liable to sys- 
picion and abuse, have been increased. 

3d. Public offices have been increased, and ny- 
merous officers have been appointed, some with 
discretionary and arbitrary Gieviedaes: and some 
with annual salaries, without necessity or warrant 
of law. 

The patronage of the Government, instead of 
being reduced, has of late been increased in q 
most extraordinary and alarming degree in a va- 
riety of ways. The most obvious and alarming 
|accession of Executive patronage, power, and 
influence which has taken place has proceeded 
from the policy of the Administration in putting 
/ down the United States Bank. Whatever may 

have been the motive, however pure and honest 
the purpose, the effect of that policy has been 
most clearly to put the Treasury, the money- 
power of the country, at the absolute disposal of 
the Executive. Where is now your Treasury, 
| and by what guards is it watched and secured ? 
If the President should think proper to convert 
| the entire revenue of the Government to any ob- 
| jects whatever of his own, whether public or 
| private, is there any check or control existing in 
any department or officer of the Government, or 
any law, according to the construction which has 
been put upon existing enactments, over his will 
or command? Are not all the copes of the 
public moneys selected, changed, and the terms 
of their connection with the Treasury modified, 
at the mere will and pleasure of the Executive? 
Can he not order the public moneys to be retained 
in the hands of the collectors and receivers, or 
aid over, just as he shall think proper to direct? 
hough it may be that we have no just ground 
to apprehend any misapplication of the public 
funds by the President, (and I for one certainly 
have no such fears,) yet, is it fit in a Republic 
that any one man—no matter how exalted in the 
public estimation—should have it in his power 
to dispose of the public moneys at his discretion? 
Is it fit, [ repeat, that such astate of things should 
continue even for a day? But, sir,a party, which 
calls itselfrepublican, has suffered not only months 
but years to elapse under their administration of 
public affairs, without providing a remedy for 
this evil. 

But although we may have no fear of the fidel- 
| ity of the President, so far as regards the expend- 
| itures of the public moneys by him, yet the mis- 
chief of increased Executive patronage is actually 
|abroad. The command of the depositories of the 
public money confers upon the Executive, in 
effect, the control of every bank in the Union, 
nearly five hundred in number. It is not only the 
deposit banks which are liable to become the in- 
struments of his will and purposes in the selection 
| of their officers and the general management of 
| their affairs; but the control which he exercises 
over them, clothes him with the power to embar- 
rass and cripple the operation of every other bank 
in the United States, if he shall think proper to 
exercise it. Does any one doubt the ability of 
the Government, acting through an unofficial and 
irresponsible agent, upon the various deposito- 
ries of the public moneys, to bring sudden destruc- 
' tion upon the interests and affairs of any bank 
| whatever which may incur the displeasure of the 
| party in power? If the late bank chartered by 

ennsytvania shall be able to encounter the hos- 


» in- 








| tility of the Government, I undertake to say it 
| will be the only one which can hope to sustain 
itself in such aconflict. The very consciousness 
that the power exists in the Executive of the 
United States to inflict so great an injury upon 
| the interests of any institution which shall cross 
| the wishes of those in power, whether there shall 
| be any intention to exercise it or not, will cause 
every bank in the country to become more or jess 
subservient to the purposes of the dominant party. 
| But is there not just such an agent as 1 have 
, described now in the employment of the Govern- 
ment? The Secretary of the Treasury could not 
be safely made the instrument of Executive in- 
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fuence and control over the moneyed institutions Il tess dangerous, and more easily healed, than the | limit as to object or amount are openly vindicated ! 


of the country. His acts and correspondence 
would be official, and might be called for and ex- | 

sed. Even his verbal instructions and intima- 
tions could not be disavowed by the Government, | 
should they by any accident be brought to light. 
But not so of the acts of the agent, generally resi- 
dent in this city, and notoriously in the confidence 
of the Executive and the deposit banks. Sir, 
when we consider that the surplus revenue, in- 
cluding the unexpended balance in the Treasury, i 
will, during the present year, average not less | 
than thirty-five, and probably forty millions; and 
when we bring to mind the immense influence | 
which the gratuitous use of this enormous capital || 
gives to the Executive, besides the ordinary i] 
patronage of the Government, it is time that the 
country should awake to a sense of the conse- 

uences. Can public freedom long resist the 
assaults of such a tremendous influence when 
brought to bear, as*‘we have just reason to believe 
they are, directly upon the election of the highest 
officers of the Government? It is not British 
capital; it is not the money of the United States 
Bank, whether dealt out in loans or largesses || 
upon particular in@ividuals; it is the people’s own | 
money which is turned against them, to corrupt 
the purity, and destroy the freedom of the elect- 
ive franchise. 

Have we not seen very lately by the proceed- | 
ings of this House, that the party feel themselves 
no longer bound to pay even a decent regard to | 
the question of the propriety of reducing or lim- 
iting Executive patronage? The bill lately sent | 
us from the Senate, embraced substantially the | 
creed of the original Jackson party upon this 
subject. Yet, sir, the idea of attempting to attach 
any great importance to that bill, or the subject- 
matter of it, was openly derided by several leading 
members of the party; and no single member of 
it gave it the least countenance except the gentle- 
man from Virginia, who sits before me, [Mr. 
Patron,] and even he qualified his approbation 
of the measure. Another honorable member from 
Virginia [Mr. Dromcoo.te] gave that bill its 
quietus in this House. It sleeps the sleep of 
death in the tomb to which he has consigned it. 

jut does not every member of this committee 
know that an honorable Senator from Tennessee, 
and who stands in a very important relation to 
the public at this moment, has been denounced 
by the leaders of the party, and openly read out 
of the Republican church by several of the leading | 
joa of the party, for his course upon this | 
ill? After these bold and undisguised evidences 
of the real contempt of the party for this whole | 
subject, who is so credulous as to be any longer | 
deluded by their professions? 

But, again: is not the Senate, which was in- | 
tended by the Constitution to be in itself a stand- | 
ing check and limitation upon the use and abuse | 
of the Executive patronage. to that extent, and | 
as regards that purpose of its institution, actually 
expunged, and that. too, by executive power and 
influence? I demand of gentlemen to answer me, 
and say if there exists at this moment, practi- 
cally, any controlling power in the Senate over 
the will of the Executive? Is not the Constitu- 
tion itself, for the time being, abrogated, sub- 
verted, overthrown? All men must now see and 
acknowledge that the duty of sending nomina- 
tions of public officers to the Senate, for advice 
and confirmation, is reduced in practice to mere 
form! Have we not a Senate of the United States 
notoriously replenished and organized upon the 
principle of nqgn-resistance, and of passive obe- 
dience to the Executive will and authority? And | 
how, sir, has this state of things been brought 
about? The State Legislatures, those sentinel 
towers, as they have heretofore been supposed, 
upon the ramparts of the Constitution, and of the 
ee liberty, have been boldly entered, and by 

xecutive influence seduced and- prostituted to 
purposes of Federal power and domination! Sir, 
if the Executive Chief Magistrate had entered the 
Senate Chamber sword in hand, aad, supported 
by a band of chosen mercenaries, had driven the 
obnoxious Senators from their seats, and filled 
all the vacancies by members of his own appoint- 
ment, he would have inflicted a deep wound upon 
the Constitution, and one which I know he would 








never think of inflicting, but it would have been |] debate upon this bill? Appropriations without 


one which has actually been inflicted. Yet, sir, 
all these things have been done under the influ- 
ence, and in the name, of a party which calls itself 
republican, and claims to be considered the Jack- 
son party! 


It is well known that an unbounded respect for 


the rights of the States was professed by the 
original Jackson party; and every measure or 
practice of the Government which tended to con- 
solidation, was denounced as inexpedient and 
even dangerous. To prove how little regard has 
been shown by those who now wear the garb of 
Jacksonism, for the due constitutional rights and 
independence of the States, it would only be ne- 
cessary to call to mind the interference of the 
Federal Government with the election of Senators 
by the State Legislatures; but, sir, I may add, 
that the legislative proceedings of State Assem- 
blies have been interfered with, and many of 
those bodies have already been reduced to the 


condition of mere dependent and coérdinate por- 
tions of the great party machinery by which itis || 
supposed this country may hereafter be governed || 
—the supple and convenient instruments of the || 
Federal Roatuiive, and party interests ! || 

How the pledge of the Jackson party to reform 
those abuses, which, under the late Administra- | 
tion, were said to have brought the patronage of | 
the Government in conflict with the freedom of | 
elections, has been redeemed by the party which | 
now controls the course of public affairs, we all || 
know, and some of us feel. Instead of an iso- || 
lated case of such conflict, which now and then || 
was supposed to have taken place during the ad- || 
ministration of the gentleman from Massachu- | 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] we now have the practice of || 
such abuses reduced to a system; openly exer- || 
cised and openly justified by a large portion of | 
the party! 

I must not omit to notice the course of the party || 
in reference to a branch of a great system of na- || 
tional policy, which was thought in the South | 
and Southwest to indicate the boundary between 
the two great contending parties then in the coun- || 
try, more clearly than airy other: I allude to the || 
subject of internal improvement by the General | 
Government. It was supposed that this part of | 
the policy of the late Administration was hiiiied | 
by the celebrated veto message of 1830; and hun- 


dreds of the honest planters of the South and | 
Southwest entertain that opinion to this day. || 


Yet, sir, the truth is, that the expenditures upon | 
objects which in every light of reason may be 
fairly denominated internal improvements, have 
actually increased under the action of the party | 
now in the majority in this House, and far ex- 
ceed the expenditures of the late Administration 
upon similar objects. I beg leave, as this ig a 
curious as well as interesting inquiry, to state the 
amount appropriated to objects of this descrip- | 
tion each year of the present Administration, and | 
the amount propose 
gress, which every one knows is orthodox. These | 
appropriations have been usually made in two dis- | 
tinct bills, and under two separate classes. One | 
_Class embraces the improvement of harbors and | 
rivers, including breakwaters. The other, sur- | 
veys, roads, and, in the language of the title pre- | 
fixed to the acts, “certain works of. internal | 
improvement.’? Under both these heads there | 
was appropriated in the year 1830 the sum of | 
525,508 48; in 1831, the sum of $732,482 44; in | 





| sumes a party complexion. 


to be voted by this Con- || 


|| The infallibility of the Executive is prociaimed ; 
|| because the people have trusted General Jackson, 
| therefore, we ought to trust him with the whole 
|| ‘Treasury! One gentleman (I allude to the dis- 
|| tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
SuTHERLAND,] who, I am sure, all will admit to 
|| be one of the most discinguished, as he is certainly 
|| one of the most active and efficient members of 
|| the party,) declared, that he had no scruples as 
|| to the amount of money to be appropriated; he 
'| was willing to trust General Jackson with the 
whole Treasury. That great man, he said, to use 
|| his own language, ‘twas known upon the hills 
‘|and in the valleys;’”’ the people had unlimited 
|| confidence in him, and we ought to have the same! 
'| These, sir, were to my ears, doctrines both new 
‘| and extraordinary, whatever confidence General 
| Jackson may be entitled to. They are surely not 


| the doctrines of a Republic, much less of a party 


| which can iustly claim the merit of exclusive de- 
| votion to republican principles. Yet these senti- 


ments were distinctly avowed upon this floor by 
more than one gentleman, and no member of the 
party rose in his place to disavow and repudiate 
them. Even the ancient and famous Common- 


| wealth of Virginia, which has long stood the 


boasted champion of the true republican faith, 


| could furnish no son on that side of the House who 


dared to disclaim sentiments so subversive of 
every principle heretofore held vital to our Con- 
stitution. I am far from doing all the individuals 
composing the majority in this House the injus- 
tice to suppose that they approve these, or, ins 
deed, many other principles and practices of the 


| party with which they find themselves connected. 


know how difficult it is for individual members 
to separate themselves from the party with which 
they act, upon any question whatever which as- 
I have often felt the 
difficulty of such a course myself. I believe, sir, 
there are many individuals of the party of the 
majority in this House, who do not accord with 
the present course of the varty to which they be- 
long upon many questions—who cannot long abide 
their present party connections; and, sir, if I pos- 
eon the power of exorcism upon this occasion, 
I would bid them instantly come out from among 
the uncongenial elements and associates with 
which they are at present united. 

But we cannot be surprised at the avowal of 
strange doctrines by the present majority, when 
we recollect that the single principle upon which 
| the elections of the present day generally turn, 


| is unlimited devotion, not to any particular polit- 


ical creed, but to the party! Accordingly, we often 


|| find members of this House, and leaders, too, 
|| who either have no knowledge of those principles 


whith have heretofore divided the country, or are 
| so entirely regardless of them, if they know what 
| they are, as, in the same speech—nay in the same 
breath, to avow themselves both restrictionists 
and latitudinarians, State-rights men and con- 
| solidationists, thorough Democrats and ultra 
| Federalists! And yet this is the nature of the 
association which claims to be the Republican 
party of the United States! I know of no instance 
of equal absurdity and arrogance in the assump- 
tion of names, except the one which recent 
occurred in Pennsylvania, in which a State ban 
took the name of the United States Bank ! 
Sir, there is no one principle or maxim, as far 





1832, the sum of $1,252,658; in 1833, the sum of | 
$1,030,493; in 1834, the sum of $736,883; in 1835, | 
the sum of $652,377. It is proposed by the com- | 
mittee of this House, organized upon party prin- 
ciples, to appropriate to the same classes of ob- 
jects, at the present session of Congress, the sum | 
of $1,966,328 92. The highest amount appro- | 
priated to the same classes of objects in 1828, | 
the last year of the late Administration, was 
$250,805 26. Here, then, we propose to expend 
$2,000,000 during this year, or nearly so, for one 
of any former year. Sir, the party which sanc- 
tions all this is still called the Jackson party ! 
But besides the open violation of these and 
many other principles of the original Jackson 
arty, what are we to think of the strange, and 
before unheard-of principles avowed by leading 
members in the majority in this House, in the 








as I can call to mind, avowed and professed by 
the original supporters of General Jackson, and 
| which entered largely into the grounds of his 
| success, which has not been evaded or disregarded ; 
| and many of the most vital and important of them 
have been openly, and, I regret to say, insult- 
ingly, trampled under foot, in the face of: the 
whats country, by the party now uppermost in 
influence, if not in power. In conclusion, upon 
this part of my — I have to request of gen- 
tlemen that they will answer my statements se 
this subject eae candor, and- specifically; 
and that they will not evade the questions, and 
content themselves by pronouncing fulsome eulo- 
gies upon General J n, and by denouncin 
all who do not subscribe to every doctrine an 
practice of the party which supports his Admin- 
istration. 
Mr. Chairman, I have not yet noticed the most 
objectionable feature in the course of the party 
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of the succession—for this may be well enough 


called the war of the succession, in the future his- 
tory of the polities of the country, and one which, 
in my opinion, the friends of free government 
everywhere will long deplore. 1 allude to the 
practice of governing and securing party ascend- 
ency 5 an artful system of popular excitement 
and delusion. The people are treated more like 
children, to be led and controlled by the usual 
tricks of the nursery, by bewildering their fancies 
and exciting their fears, than as men who have 
understandings to be appealed to. 

The cause of free government, I maintain, has 
suffered, under the action of the party in power, 
in this respect. ‘The doctrine of the capacity of 
the people for self-government has been weakened 
byit. For the last two years the subjects which 
have been gotten up to agitate the public mind, 
and which, in many seetions, were successful in 
securing majoritiés to the party of the succession, 
were a series of pretenses and impostures. I can- 
not refrain from an attempt to expose some of 
them as they deserve, I pass over the gold and 
silver humbug of 1834, and which went off about 
the close of the elections in Pennsylvania and else- 
where in that year. I pass over also the impos- 
ture of the expunging project of the party, which 
has only recently spent its force. This question, 
all mankind must soon see, was got up witha 
view to change the political complexion of the 
Senate in regard to questions of more interest to 
the party than the vindication of the character of 
the President, as the late confirmation of certain 
appointments will show. 

i desire chiefly, sir, to call the attention of the 
committee to the late war panic, as one of the 
engines invented to sustain the interests and carry 
out the projects of the party. Lam disposed to 
discuss fully the rise, progress, and uses of the 
late French war; for, sir, we had a species of war 
with the French, and it had progressed so far 
that we had actually a French party organized in 
the country, according to the declaration of va- 
rious public journals, One use for which this 
was gotten up appears to have been to enable the 
party to traduce the conduct and motives of 
various individuals, and indeed the whole party 
opposed to the continuance in power of those 
who now exercise a controlling influence in the 
country. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CamBre enc] did me the honor to notice my mo- 
tion to take up the subject of the rules of the 
House before we went into committee upon the 
appropriation bills; and he charged that I had 
opposed his motion to take up the appropriation 
bills at the time when the country was exposed 
to the danger of a war with ‘*a powerful enemy,”’ 
to talk about rules! I made that motion in all 
honesty for the purpose I then stated, and I mow 
appeal to the committee to say if we have not 
lost a great portion of the time of this session for 
the want of some amendments to the rules of the 
House? But the gentleman refuted his charge 
when, on the next day, after the Navy bill was 
taken up it was laid aside upon his motion, with- 
out any other apology than that it was import- 
ani to act upon the bill for the’relief of the suffer- 
ers by the late fire in New York. Upon the 
authority of this charge of the gentleman from 
New York, I must suppose a statement was found 
in the Globe, the official paper of the Govern- 
ment, which I beg leave to read. 

{Here Mr. B. read a paragraph from the Globe, 
in which it was stated, among other things, that 
Mr. B. had opposed appropriations for putting 
the country in a state of defense. | 

I care nothing for any of the misstatements in 
the paragraph which I have read, except the one 
which charges that I was opposed to appropria- 
tions for the defense of the country. This state- 
ment is so far from being true, that I took the first 
occasion which fairly presented itself to declare 
my readiness to vote for liberal appropriations for 
this object; and such was my determination from 
the first. To show how far the political man- 
agers had succeeded in agitating the country by 
theircourse upon this subject, | will read another 
paragraph from the same paper of the 2d Feb- 
ruary: 

“ Resolutions, sustiining, in the strongest terms, the 
ground taken by the President’s message, have passed 
both branches of the New York Legislature, unanimously, 
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Nothing can speak more absolutely the sentiments of the 
American people, than this unanimous expression of the 





| drawn, and firmly maintained. 


sume, a unanimous vole ou any great question in that State 
before. 
' 


| **Alabama, too, the Legislature which has just adjourned, 
| closed its labors with a patriotic declaration that the State 


would pour out its blood and treasure like water to sustain | 


| the Executive in the stand he has taken for the rights ofthe 
| country.’’ 

Similar resolutions were passed by many other 
State Legislatures. Further to unfold the use 
which was intended to be made of the excitement 

| created upon this question, and how, and upon 

| whom the indignation of the country was in- 

tended to be pointed, when once successfull 

| routed, by unfounded misrepresentations, I as 

| leave to read another paragraph from the same 

| paper of the 11th of January. 

| After quoting the sentiment of the late Gov- 

'ernor Shelby, of Kentucky, in relation to the 

, policy of increasing the public defenses and pre- 
paring for war in time of peace, the editor makes 

| the following comment upon it: 

‘* What humiliation, after all the warning we have had, 
| thatthe French should have the opportunity afforded, of 
profiting by our dereliction of his invaluable instruction, of 

adopting the policy abandoned by us, and sweeping across 
| the seas, prepared to punish in a whole people the vice of 

tolerating factious cabals of selfish intriguers, ready tosacri- 
fiee every public virtue, every patriotic feeling, to the sin- 
ister ends of personal ambition.’’ 

Besides these improper uses made of the late 
| panic, there is strong reason to believe that an- 
other object in keeping it up, was to aid in dis- 
pesieg of the surplus revenue of theGovernment. 

feel myself, therefore, justified in remarking 
oe i upon the whole question, and I now propose 
to demonstrate the following propositions: 

1. Either that there was no probability, at any 
time, of a war with France, or that the public 
| functionaries of the Government have been guilty 

of a criminal! neglect of their public duties; or if 

there was actual danger of war, then that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Campreienc]’ 
and those with whom he is associated in con- 
trolling the action of the. Government, have pal- 
tered with the honor and safety of the country. 

[t may be of use to recur to the dates of the 
principal events connected with our recent diffi- 
culties with France. The treaty was signed on 
the 4th of July, 1831. The bill drawn by this 
Government for the first installment due under the 
treaty was presented and protested on the 2d of 
February, 1833. The treaty was laid before the 
Chamber of Deputies; for the first time, on the 
| 6th of April, 1833; a second time on the I1th of 
June, 1833; and a third time on the 13th of Jan- 
uary, 1834. It was rejected by the Chamber of 
Deputies on the Istof April, 1834. Information 


| of this rejection reached Washington on the 6th 





of May following. Congress was then in session, 
and did not adjourn before the 30th day of June 
following. The message of the President, recom- 
mending reprisals, was sent to Congress the 2d of 
December, 1834. The French Government re- 
call their Minister in January, 1835. Congress 
adopted a resolution, to adhere to the treaty on 
the 2d of March, 1835. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties passed the indemnity bill, including a clause 
requiring an apology from this Government as a 
condition of payment, on the 18th of April, 1835. 
Information of this fact, | suppose, must have 
reached this Government in June following at the 
furthest. The letter of the Duc de Broglie was 
read to Mr. Forsyth on the 11th of September, 
1835. Connecting the order of these events with 
the incidents connected with each of them, and 
which would require too much time to enumerate, 
it will be seen that some grounds toapprehend a 
rupture with France might have been found in 
the protest of the bill for the first installment due 
under the treaty, and the dciay in carrying the 
treaty before the Chamber of Deputies, But if 
war was to be apprehended, at any time, it would 
seem that the rejection of the treaty in April, 
1834, would furnish the strongest ground of such 
apprehension. It was then that the most alarm- 
ing spirit showed itself in the French Chamber 
of Deputies. 

But admitting that that occurrence was so ex- 
plained as to remove any serious fears of a rup- 
ture, the recall of the Minister of France in Jan- 
uary, 1835, would seem calculated to cause some 





feeling of all parties, where the party line is most strictly | 
There was never, we pre- | 
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alarm; but if that was not sufficient, surely, j¢ 
there was ever any danger of war, it must have 
been developed upon the passage of the indem.- 
nity bill, with a clause requiring an apology, in 
April, 1835; but, at all events, this danger, if it 
existed at all, must have become manifest upon 
the receipt of the letter of the Duc de Broglie, on 
the 11th September last, which, it is alleged, gaye 
the first authentic notice that the apology would 
be insisted upon. Yet, sir, during the whole pe- 
riod, from the 3d of February, 1833, when the 
bill of this Government for the first installment 
due under the treaty was protested, up to the com- 
mencementof the present session of Congress, the 
dilapidated, unfinished, and unarmed state of our 
fortifications, the decayed state of our little Navy, 
and the exposed and delehaclees condition of our 
whole sea-coast, were well known to the Govern- 
ment. Yet no recommendation is made by the Ex- 
ecutive, and no step actually taken, to complete, 
arm, or repair them, up to the present session of 
Congress. A prudent foresight would have called 
for supplies from the Treasury, and caused the ut- 
most activity to prevail in both these branches of 
the public service, from May, 1834. If not from 
that time, at all events from the moment it was 


known that an apology was required by France 


which could not be made. But not a hammer is 
heard! a dead silence reigns during all this time, 
not only in our navy-yards and upon the fortifi- 
cations, but even in our public documents and in 
our legislative proceedings, upon the subject of 
defense or preparation for war! But if this neg- 
lect to call upon Congress for the means of put- 
ting the country in a condition to meet the emer- 
gency of war, until the opening of the present ses- 
sion, may be excused, what plea can save the 
gentlemen? What apology can they make to the 
country for their failure to urge upon Congress 
the necessity of immediate action, and of voting 
the necessary supplies, without delay, to com- 
plete and arm our fortifications, to fit out and re- 
pair our ships of war, at the opening of the pres- 
ent session of Congress? We read with amaze- 
ment the reports from the War and Navy Depart- 


| ments, without finding any notice or recommend- 


ation of war appropriations—any reference to the 
supposed crisis. We read the President’s mes- 
sage itself, without any recommendation of those 
speedy and vigorous measures which the alleged 


. exigency called for. 


But this 1s not all; the regular and ordinary 


appropriations for the Army, the Navy, and for- 


tifications, were not reported by the Committce 


| of Ways and Means at the first of the session, 
| nor until after the lapse of nearly a month; and 


after they were reported, they were permitted to 
sleep upon the table for more than a month before 
| they were seriously moved! And are two months 
| time of no importance when we are upon the eve 
Mr. Barton arrived about the middle 

of January, and brought no better prospects of 
peace than we had at the beginning of the ses- 
| sion; and on the 18th of January we were favored 
| with the first special message; but still the Navy 
bill was taken up only to be laid down again! 
| Yet, sir, during all this time, the country is kept 
apprehension of war! Have we 
nota right to an explanation of this mystery! 


] Let it not be said, that those who caused the loss 


of the three million appropriation, on the 3d of 
| Mareh, 1835, are responsible for the late neg- 
lected and defenseless condition of the country. 
When the news, first of the proffered mediation 
of England, and then of the satisfaction given to 
the French Government by the first message, 
reached us, we were within a few days of the 
3d of March, 1836; oe a whole year having 
elapsed since the loss of the three million appro- 
priation, and no step was taken in the mean time 
to repair that error, if it was one. Who is re- 
sponsible for the neglect of the public defenses 
since the 3d of March, 1835. The Constitution 
clearly pointed out the remedy for the miscarriage 
of that proposition, if any cause existed to create 
a just apprehension of war. Congress might have 
been convoked at any time after the 3d of March, 
1835; and none can doubt that if the President 
had recommended appropriations for the public 
defense, even at the close of the last session, they 
would have been promptly voted by both Houses 
of Congress. But, for the delay in adopting 
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measures of defense and preparation for war after 
the present session commenced, neither the Sen- 
ate nor the House ts responsible; the House has 
never failed to take up any sppmpRnes bill the 
moment it was moved by the regular organ of the 
Administration, the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. | repeat, then, either that 
there has at no time been any probable cause of 
war, or that those whose duty it was to provide 
for such an emergency have been guilty of a crim- 
inal neglect of duty; or if there was actual dan- 
ger of war, that those who have controlled the 
action of the Government on this subject, have 
paltered with the honor and safety of the coun- 


































ry- 

y But if there has been no just cause to appre- 
hend war, | affirm that the party which now con- 
trols the Government have played upon the honest 
credulity of the people; tifled with the feelings 
of the brave and patriotic; disturbed the quiet; 
alarmed the timid, and checked the trade and en- 
terprise of the country in the most unjustifiable 
manner, and for the most unworthy party pur- 
poses. bac 

Without going into particulars, I appeal to the 
members of this committee, and to the country, 
if since the 3d of March, 1835, there has not been 
aconstant and studied effort on the part of the 
Government journal of this city—by the presses 
in the same interest all over the country, to cre- 
ate and foster the belief that there was danger of 
a war with France. Have we forgotten, can we 
ever forget, the continued and furious denuncia- 
tions of the Senate, and particularly of an hon- 
orable Senator from ‘Tennessee, for refusing to 
give their support to the three million appropria- 
tion? Upon this point we have but to remember 
the inflammatory appeals incessantly made to the 
people upon the defenseless condition of the coun- 
try since March, 1835. But we have better proof, 
if possible, than ‘these, of an intention to excite’ 
the country upon the subject of a French war. 
The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means [Mr. CamBre.enG] in his remarks upon 
moving the amendment of $2,000,000 to the bill 
under consideration on the 13th January, and 
again in his speech upon the resolution of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
took high ground upon this subject, and indirectly 
charged every man who failed at such a crisis to 
vote for the appropriation moved at the last ses- 
session of Congress, as anenemy to his country. 
His words were, ‘* that every friend of his coun- 
try’? did so. He also spoke of ‘ friltering away 
the rights and honor and interests of the country 
for mere forms:’’ and he had the audacity—I 
mean no offense by the use of the term, but | 
cannot find one more expressive of his course— 
he had the audacity to say to the House, * that 
it would be more profitably employed”? in putting 
the country in a state of defense, than in debating 
a resolution which he himse!f, and all his political 
frieads, except one or two of the more sagacious, 
had voted to take up and discuss in preference to 
all other business before the House! The gentle- 
man also reminded the House that ‘in former 
times the patriots of the country did not wait 
until the enemy was at our gates before they 
voted the means of defending the country.’’? He 
in the same speech expressed the sentiment ** that 
if France now paid the money, she would be more 
disgraced than any one nation ever was.”’ 

Mr. CAMBRELENG asked the gentleman 
from Tennessee to state all that he had said in 
connection with the words referredto. His mean- 
ing was that the French Government would be 
disgraced, if, after exacting an apology, and de- 
claring that none would be received but one ac- 
cording to the letter, it should pay the money 
when none such was, or ever pel be, made. 

Mr. BELL. The gentleman from New York 
was correctly understood by me; but he will per- 
ceive that the force of my argument is not im- 
pared by his explanation. It is rather strength- 
ened by it. I was referring to that part of the 
gentleman’s speech to show that he intended by 
that declaration to impress the country with the 
belief that we would have war, The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Mason] also contributed his 
efforts to increase the expectation of war. He 
informed us in his remarks upon the resolution 
submitted by him on the 26th of January, “* that 
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we might be resting under a false security—that 
it was unsafe to cry out peace, peace, when there | 


was no peace;”’ and in the conclusion of his ar- |) 


gument upon that occasion, he solemnly warned | 
members of the House of the weight of respons- | 
ibility which would rest upon them if they re- | 
fused to accede to his proposition at sucha crisis, 


condition. These, sir, are fair specimens.of the 
system of agitation which has been pursued since 
the 3d of March, 1835. A system of alarm and | 
agitation upon the subject of the French war has | 
been the order of the day. Many members of 
the party in this House appear to have been de- 
ceived by it. One gentleman, in speaking of the 
resolution of the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Jarvis,]| proposing an inquiry into theex pediency 
of increasing the Navy, declared that he was 
ready to anticipate the opinion of the Executive 
in relation to a war with France. The same gen- | 
tleman said aloud, in his place, when the vote 


was about to be taken upon that resolution, that || 


he would consider a vote against it as an aban- 
donment of the Administration? Now, why all 
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| of redress as would have provoked an immediate 


| 
| 
and when the country was in so defenseless a || 
| 
| 





these declarations? Whyall thisalarm? Why 
were we continually threatened with a prospect 
of war, if there was actually no probability of 


| 
such anevent? Gentlemen must know eegnnen | 


real mischief has been the result of this Course. 
It is only a few days ago that I received a letter 
from a planter of the Southwest, written before 
the news of the present state of our relations with 
France reached him, filled with the most gloomy 
forebodings of the consequences of a war upon 
the planting interest, and stating that the ener- 
gies of the country were already in some degree 
paralyzed, in contemplation of that event. A 
large portion of the country was misled. Many 
of our most intelligent citizens were made to be- 
lieve that we would have war. Our merchants 
were afraid to adventure—our ships lay, for a 
time, idl¢ at our wharves, and a material check 
was given to the trade and enterprise of the coun- 
try. I ask again, if there was really no danger 
of war, why these false pretenses—these un- 
founded alarms? I repeat that the honest credu- 
lity of the people has been played upon; the feel- 
ings of the brave and the patriotic have been 
trifled with; and serious injury has been inflicted 
upon the country for the most unworthy party 
purposes. 

3. But whether there was danger of war or not, 
or whether war was intended or not, | affirm that 
those who advised and permitted the late state of 
our relations with France, and suffered the public 
defenses to remain in theif present condition, 
exposed the country to the imminent hazard of 
dishonor and great damage. 

Is not this now a self-evident proposition? If 
there was no intention to provoke a war with 
France, is it not evident that our diplomatists got 
us into a position from which we could not retreat 
without dishonor or war, if France had been 
inclined to war on her part, and had adhered 
obstinately to the letter of the apology demanded 
by her Government? Sir, we said, in the first 
place, that we would ask for nothing*but what 
was right, and would submit to nothing that was 
wrong. We then threatened to indemnify our- 
selves for the money due under the treaty by 
reprisals upon French commerce. In our public 
journals, in the official gazette of this city, we 
openly charged the French King and Government 
with a breach of faith. We abused, through the 
same channels, the whole French people, and 
character; and, at the same time, did all we could 
to rouse the people of our own country to a war 
spirit, and determination against France. Well, 
sir, while we are in the midst of this honorable 
career, the Chambers vote the money, but say 
they must have an explicit explanation of these 
sayings and doings on our part, as a sine qua non 
of payment. The President replies promptly, as 
was proper, that he will make no apology. Now, 
sir, was there any course left but to fight, or be 
disgraced in the eyes of all the world, if France 
come been obstinate, and had agreed to receive no 
apology except one in the form the President had 
declared he would not give it. After years of 

ompous declarations of what we would do if 
onan did not comply with our demands, we 
could not, with honor, have delayed such measures 
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declaration of war on the part of France. If it 
had been our fortune to have encountered imme- 
diate war, that in the outset ourarms would have 
suffered defeat, and all our interests infinite in- 
jury, none can doubt. If any gentleman is dis- 
posed to imagine a different result, let him look 
at the relative condition and resources of the two 
countries at this moment. Our fortifications are 
decayed, incomplete, and unarmed; our harbors 
and large towns undefended and defenseless; our 
Navy, consisting only of some twenty ships of 
war in commission, and among the number onl 

one ship-of-the-line, and four frigates. To match 


|, these, b’rance has more than a hundred ships of 
|| war in commission, and, among the number, aix 


| or eight ships-of-the-line, and sixteen frigates. 
| But we have some forty ships upon the stocks, 
}and which might be made available in a short 
time, and, among the rest, eleven ships-of-the- 
line, and fourteen frigates. But, to match these 
again, France has more than two hundred ships 
| of war on the stocks, or in ordinary, and which 
could be made available in a short time, and, 
| among the rest, fifty-sevéh ships-of-the-line, and 
| sixty-four frigates! It was against this naval 
| foree, five times greater than our own, that our 
honor was pledged to combat without delay, if 
| France had been obstinate, or rather, if the polit- 
| ical complexion of Europe had not interposed to 
| modify her councils. 
| 4. Upon a full view of all the circumstances of 
| this question, there will appear too much room 
| to believe that those who really direct the course 
of public affairs, and who claim to be the exclu- 
sive champions of the fame, and honor of the 
country, never intended, or had any strong ap- 
prehensions of war, whatever the rank and file of 
the party may have thought. They have felt all 
the while that they held in their own hands the 
issue of peace or of war, and they were perfectly 
easy upon-that score. How, and under what prt- 
vate assufances they came to feel such confidence 
on these points, it is not for me to inform the 
public; but, that they had sufficient evidence to 
sausfy them on the Lith of September last, or be- 
| fore or after that date, that such an explanation as’ 
the President could at any time give, without any 
| inconsistency with his declaration, that he would 
| not make the apology demanded by the indem- 
nity bill, was in possession of the leaders of the 
party here, | have no doubt; but, sir, there were 
| too many advantages to be expected from keeping 
| up a panic, and the war has been permitted to 
rage, not against France, but against the Senate, 
against an honorable Senator from ‘Tennessee, 
| and upon the Treasury. 
| Need I go into details? 





Need I point out the 
| particular proof upon which I rest this charge, 
| grave and serious as it is? Sir, does not the neg- 
| lect to take the first step towards defending the 
| country prove the fact without further showing ? 
| It is notorious that one, (Boston,) if not more, 
| of your largest commercial depots and naval sta- 
| tions, was, and is at this moment, not only de- 
| fenseless, but noteven a single gun can be brought 

to bear for its defense, though it is now nearly 

two years since the rejection of the treaty by the 

French Chambers. Public property of the value 
| of seven or eight million dollars is also known to 
| be deposited at this point. One thousand pieces 
| of heavy ordnance are wanted to arm the fortifi- 
| cations already finished or nearly so, and some 
| fifteen hundred for the Navy, in addition to those 

on hand; and many of the guns now constituting 
~pae of the armament of our ships of war are 
of a construction which render them, in the opin- 
ion of many, as terrible to ourselves as to a pub- 
| lic enemy, and all the while we have had nothing 
| but rumors of war; yet, sir, the first great gun 
has not been cast to prepare for the battle! The 
timbers of your ships upon the stocks are rotting, 
and, in some instances, are actually rotten. The 
truth cannot be disguised, and need not now be 
disguised, that three frigates and five thousand 
men, skillfully commanded, could at this moment 
capture, burn, or lay under contribution your 
largest commercial towns—capture and destroy 
all your ships of war in ordinary or on the stocks, 
together with every stick of timber you have been 
collecting for so many years, at any or all of 
your numerous navy-yards! Nay, sir, | have 
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heard the opinion expressed, and I believe it well 
founded, that, in the event of war, a single frigate 
might have been towed up the Potomac, and have 


battered down this Capitol and every public || 








Policy of the Government—Mr. Bell. 








Mr. Chairman, I have spoken fully of what I 
| consider objectionable in the course of the party in 
| power, in relation to our difficulties with France, 
ut I wish it to be borne in mind that it 1s not 


building in this metropolis with perfect impunity. || their course towards France that I complain of; 


So wholly neglected and defenseless are all the 
exposed points upon our bays and sea-coast. 
The belief that our public functionaries can have 
been seriously meditating war, under these cir- 
cumstances, could only be founded upon the idea 
that they were either lunatic or treacherous to | 
the country, a supposition which none can for 
an instant indulge, 

But there are other evidences that war has not 


of the party. 
at the opening of the session would have been to | 


make immediate appropriations for the public || 


defenses; the appropriation bills would not have | 
slept upon the table until the 9th of February; for 
it was not until that day that the Navy bi:| was 
seriously moved, The annual Executive reports 
would also have been swollen with the note of 
war preparations. But what did we really see in | 
them? * The usual estimates for fortifications, 
from the Departmentof War! From the Navy | 
Department, a recommendation of three frigates 
onl three sloops-of-war, in addition to the num- | 
ber of vessels now in commission, for the more 
ample protection of ourcommerce ! But the most 
decisive and satisfactory, that war was never 
actually anticipated as 1 thing of substance, al- | 
though kept continually ringing in our ears, is to 
be found in the action of the committees of this 
House, organized upon party principles, and 
where every disposition exists to second the 
views of the Administration. None can be so | 
ignorant as not to know that if war with so pow- 
erful a nation as France had been regarded as a 
probable event, every resource of credit and rev- | 
enue ought to be husbanded with the most rigid 
economy. [tis obvious, however, that the very 
reverse of this policy was pursued. New sources 
of expenditure have been sought out. The ex- | 
penditures upon internal improvements were pro- 
posed to be doubled in the course of the present 
ear,as we have seen. The Committee on Pub- 
ic Lands, early in the session, reported a bill for 
the reduction of the price of the public lands, 
which it may be estimated would soon reduce the | 
revenue from that source one third or one half. | 
The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Jonnson,] 
who is at the head of the Committee on Militar 
Affairs in this House, and who from the promi- | 
nent and distinguished position which he now | 
occupies in the party, as their candidate for the | 
Vice Presidency, must be presumed to have been 
in the secret of those who were best informed as | 
to the prospect of a war with France, reported a 
bill proposing to expend during the present year, 
upon fortifications, the sites of which have not | 
yet been purchased from the private owners, and 
which no one supposes could be constructed in | 
time to have been of any use in the war antici- 
pated with France, the enormous sum of two 
millions and a half! 
But there is another piece of evidence, more con- 
clusive, if possible, than any I have yet pointed | 
out. A salary and outfit for a Minister to France | 
are asked for in the general appropriation bill, and | 
reported as early as the 26th of December last. 
‘This fact can only be explained upon the suppo- 
sition, that our Government looked with certainty | 
to an immediate restoration of amicable relations 
with France. Itis absurd to suppose either that 
this proposition found its way into the bill by 
accident, or that it was regarded as mere form, 
and the money intended to be used only upon the 
contingency of a settlementof the difficultes with 
France during the year. If the stern and appa- 
rently uncompromising and warlike stand taken | 
by the President in his messages to Congress, at 
this session. were intended to operate upon France, 
as is alleged, would the Secretary of State have 
ventured to counteract all the effect of his display 
of firmness, by sending in an estimate for the 
support of a Minister at the very Court to which 
it was our policy to hold up the vision of war! 
The idea is inadmissible. ‘The appropriation was 
asked in the perfect confidence that by the close 
of the session it would be desirable to send a 
Minister to France. 
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If it bad been, the first movement || 


|| it is to their course towards their own country, 


in keeping up an unfounded alarm for various 
party omens that I object. As to France, I 


| her conduct. In my opinion, no defense can be 
| made for the course of that Government, in re- 
— an apology before payment of the money. 
|The money that was admitted to be due, by 


| treaty, ought to have been first paid, and then an 
been before the eyes of the leaders and managers || 
| 


| apology might with better reason have been de- 
manded. 

| But, sir, [cannot forbear to remark the superior 
| skill of the French Government in the manage- 


her policy or interest to provoke or make war. 
The French were insulted; the faith of their King 
| called in question; and the pride of the nation 
roused by a menace of hostile measures on the 
| part of thisGovernment. They recall their Min- 
| ister, and our distinguished negotiators take it for 
granted that there was an end of French resent- 
ment. They proceed with dignity to discuss the 
treaty ggain; and when they are prepared, they 
announce the result to our Government by a vote 
of the Chambers. They give no insult; they 
use no menace; they make no pompous parade of 
hostile intentions, but simply and firmly declare 
that they are now ready to pay the money; but 
| desire to be saved the mortification in the face of 





arms. 
very teeth of your unanimous resolution to adhere 
to the treaty; that she will pay only upon receiv- 
ing an apology, she makes the declaration after 
active and effective preparations to meet all the 
consequences; she declares her purpose under 
cover of a hundred ships of war, and a hundred 
thousand men. Now, a menace under such cir- 





had unfortunately been suddenly involved in a 
war with France? 


resources, forin time we would have caused both 
to be properly estimated; but what opinion would 
have been formed of the skill and foresight of 
the party in power I leave to the country to 
determine. 


sponsible for all the deficiencies in the public 
defenses. He has responsibilities enough of his 
own to bear. 
to a just proportion of it—the heads of Depart- 
ments theirs. 
than any of them with the details of business— 
in fact he has no business; he is the very man 
who has had nothing to do but to exercise a gen- 
eral superintendence over all the various depart- 


sides the various and constantly recurring duties 
of his offide, has to my certain knowledge given 
a very large proportion of his time to the inter- 


where. He supposed naturally enough that his 
lieutenants—his secretaries, together with the 


honor in the gift of the party, would take care 

that the public defenses were duly attended to. 
if lam asked, Mr. Chairman, how it happened 

that I was ready to have voted liberal supplies 


a conviction that there was no danger of a war 
with France, I answer, that it was not for me to 
assume the responsibility of acting upon the cer- 
tainty that there would be no war. I formed my 
opinion upon circumstances which were conclu- 
sive tomy mind; but I could not know what might 
be the result of the complicated interests of the 
party in power. It was quite possible that they 
might have found themselves engaged in a war 
against their own calculation. 

Sir, while I am upon the subject of the neglect 
and omission of duty, in relation to the military 
and naval defenses, on the part of those who have 
had charge of the general interests of the country, 
I beg leave to make a few remarks upon the con- 


make no defense, I have attempted no deferse of 


Let the leaders of the party be held | 


Vice President, who aspires to bear off the chief 
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| ment of the question, on her part, if it had been | 


i 
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| 


cumstances would mean something. What must | 
Europe have thought of our Government, if we | 
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dition of other branches of the public service. |; 
is not only our fortifications and our Navy which 
have been permitted to remain unarmed and in a 
state of dilapidation, but I affirm that many of 
the civil departments of the Government are in 
no better condition; and this I am ready to de- 
monstrate to the House and to the whole country 
if proper authority is given for that purpose. 
Beside the irregularities, abuses, and corruptions 
which have been shown to exist in the Post Office 
Department, I affirm that the General Land Office 
is in a condition scarcely less deplorable. There 
is neither order, dispatch, nor, in the case of 
some of the offices, is there fidelity in the man- 
agement and administration of that most import- 
ant and interesting branch of the public service. 
I affirm that this is true, and would be so, inde- 
pendent of the alleged want of clerical force in 
the Department. e evil exists in many of the 
great land districts in the interior. 
The same thing is substantially true of the In- 
dian department. That branch of the public ser- 
| vice has, within a few years past, grown into an 
| importance four or five fold greater than for- 
merly. The expenditures in this department a few 
| years ago did not exceed some two or three hun- 
red thousand dollars annually; now they are be- 
tween one and two millions; yet the irregularities 
and abuses appear to have multiplied in propor- 


tion to the magnitude of the public interest con- 
nected with it. What, it may be asked, are the 
causes of these extraordinary abuses? The cause 
is simple and single—the entire incompetency of 
| much the largest number of the officers and agents 


all Europe, of having been compelled to the || employed as heads of bureaus or distinct and sub- 
measure of payment by the terror of American |! ordinate offices. 


It is the want of capacity, of 


When France avows her purpose in the | skill, and, in some cases, of every necessary 


quality. ‘Thisis the greatand decided cause; and 
the remedy does not exist in new organizations 
| of this or that department, nor in the invention 
| of new checks and restrictions Gpon the discre- 
tion of officers. The remedy for this abuse, like 
all others, will be found in the removal of the 
cause of it. Nothing is more important to be un- 
derstood and extensively propagated in this coun- 
try than this: that noGovernment, however wise 





|| and perfect in its form, exists but may and will 
She would not have under- |) 
valued the people of this country, their spirit of | 


be abused and perverted to bad and corruptends, 
whenever it shall fall into the hands of a set of 


|, administrators of loose or bad principles. No 


Let it not be said that Geaeral Jackson is re- |! 


constitutional or legal enactments can supply the 
deficiency of ability or fidelity; no checks or reg- 
| ulations can anticipate and defeat the devices of 

artful and unprincipled officeholders. Neither 

ability nor purity can be conferred by law. On 
| the other hand, all experience has owe that, 
under any form of government or of official reg- 
ulation, however defective, when the public offi- 


| cers are possessed of the attributes of talents and 


The Vice President has less to do | 


fidelity, the public liberty will be respected—the 


|, public prosperity promoted—and the great end 
|| of human government successfully carried out. 


'| But there is one mystery connected with the 


i] 
ments of the public service. ‘The President, be- || 


| 


| 


| existence of the gross abuses in some branches 
of the public service, which deserves to be men- 
| tioned. How has it happened that these abuses 
| have not only been suffered to exist, but even to 


j 
| 


for defending the country, when I had so decided | 


| increase, under an Administration so re 
ests of the Vice President, in Tennessee and elsc- l 


pores and powerful? When this problem sha 

e solved to the satisfaction of the public, the 
remedy will be supplied. The true answer to 
' the question, how these abuses come to exist 
| under such an Administration, is, because the 
| Administration is sucu as it is, because it is pop- 
| ular. Every man of sound mind and lawful age 
| knows that the President, nor any other being of 
| created existence, can exercise Miariohal inspec- 
| tion and superintendence overall, or even a tenth 
| part of the most important details of the public 
service. Yet every important transaction con- 
| neeted with the public service is so managed by 
the subordinate officers, as to throw the respons- 
ibility upon the President. If the delinquent offi- 
cers do not do this themselves, their defenders 
in Congress and out of Congress do not fail, in 





effect, to fix the responsibility there. Whether 
in Congress, or in the country, complaint is made 
of abuse in any branch of the public service, the 
answer is, eterna!ly, that the charge is meant as 


an attack upon General Jackson! His great name 


and popularity are the shield and buckler of every 
official delinquent, whether from incompetency 
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or infidelity, from a clerk to the head of a De- 

rtment—from the register or receiver of a land 
office, or an Indian agent, to a Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary! The name and services of General 
Jackson, I repeat, are invoked to shield and cover 
over,as with.a mantle, every official transgression 
or omission, from the highest to the lowest, when- 
ever it suits the interest of party to avail them- 
selves of them. 

And the people are called upon to rally round— 
to stand by and defend—not the individuals ar- 
raigned—not the delinquent department, but the 
President himself, who it is asserted through a 
thousand channels, is intended to be struck at and 
stabbed through the sides of the accused officer 
or Department. The people cannot at once detect 
the artifices of party. They are jealous of every- 
thing which savors of an attack upon General 
Jackson, and ey in general act upon that sus- 
picion. Those, therefore, who dare, here or else- 
where, to find fault with the course of affairs, upon 
any ground, instead of finding countenance from 
those in power, or from the dominant party—in- 
stead of being cheered on in the ungracious task 
of reform, are met on the threshold, with the charge 
of secret and sinister motives—with anti-Jackson- 
ism! They are told, that their object is to assail 
the character of the hero of New Orleans, and the 
conqueror of the United States Bank; as if either 
one or the other of those victories could be of any 
worth now or hereafter, except to protect the Con- 
stitution, the country, and its liberties—as if those 
victories could be of any value, if as the price of 
them we are to surrender that very Constitution, 
those very liberties—those rich and glorious prizes 
for which those battles were fought and won. If 
those who venture to make charges against any 
department of the public service are not met pre- 
cisely in this way, they are, at all events, told that 
General Jackson is the head of the Government— 
that he is responsible for all the executive branches 
of the public service, and no attack can be made 
upon any branch of the public service, therefore, 
without attacking him, and everybody knows that 
he does his duty. A most shameful, egregious, 
and pernicious fallacy. But the absurdity of the 
argumentdoes not preventit from being constantly 
interposed.. The argument is, that because Gen- 
eral Jackson is able, faithful, and patriotic, in the 
discharge of all his duties, therefore all the sub- 
ordinate officers of the Government are so like- 
wise. But more: if anyone shall reply to all this, 
and that he means no attack upon General Jack- 
son, that he is willing to exonerate him from any 
agency in the abuses which are alleged to exist, 
he is. forthwith denounced as a hypocrit—as a 
dastardly assailant, who wants the courage and in- 
dependence to make a direct attack. He is dared to 
come forward like a man, and assail General Jack- 


son as the author of all these abuses—his pride | 


is appealed to—his feelings are chafed to draw him 
on to utter the fatal denutciation; and the moment 
he does so, the myrmidons of the party stand 
ready to hack him to pieces! These, sir, are the 
true causes of the continued abuses in the public 
service. They are themselves, without doubt, 
the greatest of all abuses. So long as a great and 
venerated name may be successfully opposed to 
all inquiry—to all reform in the public service, so 
long will abuses continue to multiply. So long 
asa system of terror and punishment through.the 
agency of the public press shall be successfully 
practiced, abuses will thicken upon us. I have 
said that the means resorted to to suppress mary 
into abuses, are themselves the greatest of all 
abuses. Sir, they are so. I affirm that they are 
such as cannot long exist in a free Government— 
for no Government in which they exist, fora great 
while, can be free. 

The failure of the proposition to appropriate 
three millions of dollars fur the Army, Navy, and 
fortifications, and the loss of the regular fortifica- 
tion bill, at the close of the last session of Con- 
gress, is now become a stale subject; but the cir- 
cumstances connected with those events, and the 
use which has since been made of them, are of 
too much importance, and are too intimately con- 
nected with the character and conduct of the party 
in the majority in this House, to be suffered to 
pass without further notice. ‘The common opin- 
10n of the country is, that to Congress alone is to 
be attributed the late defenseless condition of the 


country, when it was warsress that We were upon 
the eve of a war with France; and the loss of the 
three million appropriation, and of the fortification 
bill, between the two Houses, has been the evi- 
dence relied upon to fix the responsibility there. 
To do justice to the respective political parties, 
between which this subject has become a point 
of contention, it is important that the real authors 
of those miscarriages should be clearly ascertained 
and exposed. 

But, before I come to notice the circumstances 
immediately connected with the action of the two 


| he regarded the vote which would be given on 


| this question indicative of the feelings of the 
_ House on subjects of the most emphatically vital 


Houses ,upon this subject, I wish to call the at- | 
tention of the committee to the course of the party | 
in power, in relation to the public defenses, dur- | 
ing the session of 1834, as well as the last ses- | 
sion, which will include the whole period of time | 


since the rejection of the treaty by the French 
Chambers, in April, 1834. I expect to show, by 
this inquiry, that it was the policy systematically 
pursued, during the years 1834 and 1835, up to 
the 3d of March in that year, to keep down the 
appropriations for fortifications, and to curtail 
them below the usual standard, notwithstanding 
the pending quarrel with France; and, before 


have done, I trust I shall be able to place before | 
the committee such facts as will leave it no longer | 


doubtful who should bear the responsibility of 


the neglected, unarmed, and decayed condition | 


of the public defenses. 

The regular. bill making appropriations for for- 
tifications for the year 1834 was under consider- 
ation on the 19th day of June of that year. The 


chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, | 


{Mr. Poxrx,] who was the regular organ of the | 


Administration in this House upon all subjects 
connected with appropriations of public money, 


and who, in this instance, at least, all will agree, | 


cannot be suspected of taking a course in oppo- 
sition to the views of the Executive, made a mo- 
tion to amend the bill by reducing the item reported 
in the bill by the committee for the preservation 
of Castle Island and repairs of Fort Independence, 


in Boston Harbor, from $34,758 80 to $17,594. | 


This motion was successful. He followed up this 
motion by moving to strike from the bill $100,000, 
which had been reported for a fort on George’s 
Island, in Boston harbor; but this motion failed 
after an animatedglebate. The same gentleman 
again moved to strike from the bill the appropri- 


ation of $100,000 for a fort on Throg’s Neck, and. 
also the item of $50,000 for a fort at Grand Terre, | 


Louisiana. Both these motionswere carried against 


the wishes of thé organ of the Government. A | 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McKim] moved | 


to add an item of $25,000 for the defense of Balti- 
more, which was voted down. That these pro- 





ceedings may be duly understood and estimated | 
by the country, it must be borne in mind that | 


they took place nearly a month after the receipt 
of the inte] !igence by this Government of the re- 
jection of the treaty by the French Chamber of 
Deputies, and after the question of a war with 
France gave rise to much speculation in the pub- 
lic mind. It ought also to be remembered, in con- 
nection with the proceedings in relation to the 
defense of Boston harbor, that there is not to this 
day a single gun mounted, nor a single work in 
repair, for the defense of that city. 

[ now proceed to notice in ales the proceed- 
ings of the House of Representatives upon the 
He gd fortification bill for the year 1835. That 
bill was taken up for consideration on the 15th 
of January in that year. Mr. Everett, of Mas- 
sachusetts, moved an amendment of $75,000 for 
repairing the fortifications on Castle Island, in 


Boston harbor, according to a plan of the board | 


ofengineers. He argued in support of his motion, 
that a call had been made on the War Department 
by the estimate of the board of engineers. The 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
[Mr. Pork] denied that this appropriation was 
authorized by the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment. He then called on the House to endeavor 


to keep these appropriations down, at least to the 
estimates of the officers appointed to make them. He 


further stated that ‘‘ he had long with pain wit- 
nessed the fact that all excesses of appropriations 
had originated in that House.’? The same organ 
of the Government, and leader of the party upon 
this subject, [Mr. Po.x,] when upon the floor 
again, during the same debate, declared, that ‘‘as 








importance, he deemed it essential to have a full 
House when it was taken. He therefore moved 
a call of the House.’? The motion of Mr. Ever- 


| ETT was rejected, after a call of the House, by a 
| vote of 120 to 87. Of those who voted in favor 


} 


j 





of the amendment, only sixteen belonged to the 
Administration party; and ninety of the same 
party voted in the negative, and of course gave 
their deliberate sanction to the dgctrines and pol- 
icy laid down and advocated by the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means. It is an 
important and singular fact that the fortification 
bill, at the last session of Congress, went to the 
Senate, from the House, with less than one half 


| of the amount appropriated in the year 1834. If 
dates had not been referred to, I dare assert that 
/no one would have dreamed that these solemn 


proceedings—this deliberate vote in confirmation 
of the policy of small appropriations for the mili- 
tary defenses of the country, could have taken 


place as late as the middle of January, 1835— , 
| after the date of the reprisal message, and only 


five or six weeks prior to the 3d of March, made 
notorious by the loss of the entire fortification 
bill. Still less will the public be able to compre- 


‘hend the mystery that those proceedings were 


sanctioned by the same political party which has 
made the whole country ring with their denunci- 
ations of those who were alleged to have exposed 
the country to the attacks of a foreign enemy, 
without the means of defense, and when there 
was imminent danger of war. If I were to pro- 
ceed no further in arraying the proofs which I 
propose to lay before the committee upon this 
subject, I submit that there can be no longer any 
doubt where, and upon whom, the re 
of neglecting the public defenses must rest; at all 
events, up to the period of the 3d of March, 1835. 
Well, sir, what new lights had flashed upon the 
country, and upon the organs of the Administra- 
tion in this House, between the 2ist day of Jan- 
uary, when the fortification bill passed the House, 
and the 3d of March following, when the propo- 
sition was made foran appropriation of $3,000,000 
for the public defense? as there any stronger 


| reason to apprehend war in March than had ex- 


isted, ih equal force, from April, 1834, when the 
treaty was rejected by the French Chamber of 
Deputies, or, at all events, from the date of the 
reprisal message? 

now propose to notice some of the most ma- 
terial of those facts and circumstances connected 
with the loss of the fortification bill, at the close 
of the last session, which struck me at the time, 
and yet impress me with conclusive force, as to 
the motives and the authors of the loss of that 
bill. As to whether this House or the Senate 
ought to be charged with the loss of the three 
million appropriation which the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Camsrefenc] says is the true 
issue, can in fact present no issue at all. The 
Senate undoubtedly defeated the proposition to 
appropriate three millions; but that body did 
agree to appropriate $1,700,0Q0 for the defense of 
the country, including the amount embraced in 
the fortification bill as it went from the House; 
and the question is who defeated this appropria- 
tion bill, and with it the $800,000 agreed upon by 
the committee of conference, and what were the 


|| motives and objects and what are the responsi- 


bilities of those who defeated this bill? This is 
the true issue—these are the true questions pre- 
sented for the decision of the public. 

The strongest argument in the power of any 
one to address upon this subject, will be found 
to consist of a simple narrative of the several mo- 
tions and orders of the House, relative to the 
fortification bill on the night of the notorious 3d 
of March, together with some notice of the points, 
taken in the very brief debate which accompanied 


them. , 
The House amended the bill inserting an 
appropriation of $3,000,000! the Senate refused 


to concur with the House in this amendment. 
The House determined to insist upon its amend- 
ment; the Senate then came to a resolution to 
adhere to its di ent, leaving the alterna- 
tive tothe House, either to recede from its amend- 
ment, or to ask a conference. If the House de- 
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termined to adopt neither of them, then the bill 


would be Jost as a matter of course. Upon the 
announcement of the message in the House that 


gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Guotson] ex- 
pressed *‘a fervent hope that the House would 
recede.”’ He was‘‘consciousthatnoman, woman, 
or child, who had any intelligence upon the sub- 
ject, seriously believed we would have war with 
Franee.’’ He then moved that the House do 
recede from its amendment. 

The chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Campretenc] said, ‘‘ he trusted the | 
House would not recede.’’ 
were to be taken for the defense of the country, | 
let the Senate take the responsibility. ”’ 

The question was then taken, and the motion 
to recede lost. Another message from the Sen- 
ate announced that that body had adhered to its | 
disagreement. Thereupon the gentleman from 
New York {Mr. Campre.enc] moved that the | 
House do adhere to its amendment 

A gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mercer] 


moved that the House recede from its amend- 


ment. 

A gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Lytle,) who is 
now, I believe, surveyor general of the State of 
Ohio, and appointed by the President since the 


|| berland road bill. 
prise that the gentleman from Tennessee should || 





|| that it was rumored in the House (or, at all events 
the Senate refused to agree to the amendment, a || I had about this time been informed) that an hon- 
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courage and Mergy to carry his object; and that 
no time was to be lost. It was about this time 


time the committee returned, or at what hour of 
the night. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG said that the committee 





‘*If no measures || had left the House only after himself and another 


member of the committee had voted on the Cum- 
He also expressed some sur- 


not know that the committee had to waitin the 
House until a message could be sent to the Sen- 
ate and an answer returned, before they could 
know whether the Senate would agree to a con- | 
ference. He also said that the Cumberland road | 
bill was taken up immediately after the commit- | 
tee on the part of the House was appointed, or 


| so soon afterwards that the committee could not | 


have acted before that bill was taken up. 
_ Mr. BELL. As I have not much confidence | 
in the accuracy of my own memory upon these | 


last session of Congress, rose, and ** objected to *| questions of time, and the order of events that | 


any conciliatory measures on the part of this 
House. Let it now remain with the Peers to 
answer for the consequences. He wished to) 


_ fasten—to nail the responsibilitythere. He would 


not have the House abandon the elevated grownd 
which it now occupied. Without an appropria- 
tion the country would be left defenseless—and 
that appropriation the House had tendered; and 
the country would put its seal of reprobation on 
the pusillanimous act which thwarted the meas- 
ure.”’ 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cam- 
a said afterwards, and when giving his 
reasons for not presenting the report from the | 
committee of conference, that ‘* he regretted the 
loss of the whole fortification bill; but let the re- 
sponsibility fall where it ought—on the Senate 
of the United States.’’ This I find in the Globe | 
of the 5th of March. 

No gentleman of this House could have heard 
the remarks which I have quoted, without per- 


| should have waite 
| ate, nor upon such occasions is that the usual 





night, so | am inclined to distrust the memory of | 
others. There wasa good deal of business trans- | 
acted after the appointment of the committee, and | 
before the road bill was acted upon; besides, that | 
bill had to be ordered toa third reading, and then | 
actually read through before it was put upon its | 
passage; and the committee, in waiting to vote | 


on that bill, if such was the fact, were guilty of | 


negligence, when so important a measure as the 


|| fortification billdepended so much upon dispatch. | 


It is not necessary either, that the committee | 


for an answer from the Sen- 


course. ‘The committee, if it had done its whole | 
duty, would have followed the message of the 


| House to the Senate Chamber, and have been 


ready to act instantly with any committee which | 
might be appointed by that body. But, sir, I re- | 


| gard these points as of very little importance to | 
| the principal inquiry. 


If the a®mmittee had re- | 
turned to the House when the yeas and nays | 


| 
ceiving that there was a decided and strong de- || were being taken on the road bill, it would have | 
} 


termination om the part of many members, and 
among others the gentleman from New York 


lost, with a view to attach odium te the Senate. 
It is worthy of particular notice, as illustrative of 
the peculiar character of the party now in power, 
thatthose who were most determined to defeat the 
whole fortification bill, did not see any objection 
to the loss of it, (though according to their own 
declaration at the time, the country would thereby 


been too late in point of time to obviate the scru- 


ples of those who supposed that the House could | 
{[Mr. Camprevene] to suffer the whole bill to be || not act after the hour of twelve. 


I cannot say 


| that I was right in my impression, but I am cer- | 


tain that I supposed that hour had arrived before | 
the road bill passed the House. A gentleman | 
from Georgia, [Mr. Gimer,] who was in every | 
respect a most exact, sincere, and conscientious 

man in the discharge of his duties as a member | 


| of this House, rose in his place, when his name | 


be left defenseless,) provided the Senate could be || was called to vote upon that bill, and declared 


held responsible! The Country was but a second- 


that he regarded the constitutional term of that 


ary consideration; theinterest of the party had su- | Congress as having expired, and he could not 


perior obligations. Although the course insisted | 


conscientiously vote upon any question, and he 


upon by the chairman of the committee had been || did not vote. There was no question made as té 
so far successful, and the bill with the amend- || the true time; and the statement of the gentleman | 


ments was already considered by the House as || from Georgia was acquiesced in so far that no 
| member rose to correct his statement. I can 7, 
| say further upon this point, that when the bill 


lost; it was evident that some uneasiness was felt 
at this result. A gentleman from New Hamp- | 


shire [Mr. Hupparp]} made two efforts before he || was signed by the es it was done under a | 
e 


was successful in getting the floor, to move for a || confident belief thatt 
committee of conference; and notwithstanding || and when the President a 
the obstinacy with which a large majority had || been after that hour. 


hour of twelve had passed; | 
roved it, it must have | 
hether, therefore, the | 


but a few moments before voted to adhere to their || committee retired from the House, or returned to | 


amendment, the motion fora conference was car- || it, when the question was being taken upon the | 
The Chair appointed || road bill, is wholly immaterial in every view of | 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Camsre-'|| the subject. 
LENG,] the gentleman from New Hampshire who || 
moved for the conference, and a gentleman from || 
Alabama, [Mr. Lewrs,] the committee of con- || 
1 distinctly remember that there was || 
some delay on the part of the committee in leav- || 
ing the House; and some symptoms of hesitation || 


ried without a division, 


ference. 


and ‘faltering in the looks and manner of that | 
member of the committee who was most relied | 
upon to bring about a favorable result. It is} 
within my personal knowledge that that gentle- | 
man was addressed by a member, and told that 
he had taken a step which was honest and patri- 
otic, though contrary to the wishes and policy 
of a portion of the Housethat it only required 





We know that the committee of | 
conference of both Houses agreed to amend the | 
fortification bill, by adding $800,000 for the pub- | 
lic defenses—but that the report was not acted 
upon in the House, because of the alleged want | 
of a quorum; and for the further reason alleged, 
that the term of Congress expired at the hour of 
twelve on the night of the 3d of March, 1835; and 
that the report was not presented to the House 
until after that hour. Now, sir, the inquiry is, 


without a quorum at the close of its term, when 
sO many important subjects remained to be acted 
upon; and who were they that withdrew at such 
a moment, and what were their motives? All 


| 
how it happened that the House found a 


Ho. or Reps. 


these points I undertake to explain, and settle, 
from circumstances so strong as to satisfy every 
impartial inquirer. It is fortunate that we have 


'| record proof upon this subject; and it is upon 
'| orable Senator from Tennessee had voted against | 


| the amendment of the House to the fortification | 
| bill. This of course did not diminish the interest 
| 1 had before felt upon the subject; yet I have no 
| distinct impression of the particular bill or ques- 

tion, upon which the House was engaged at the 


such I mainly rely in making good my engage- 
ment. 

It appears from the Journal of that night that 
one hundred and ee eee members voted 
upon the passage of the Cumberland road bil]— 
of that number eighty-three were, and are now, 
the political friends and supporters of the Vice 
President, Mr. Van Buren, for the succession to 
the Presidency. These eighty-three members of 
the party had no scruples of conscience when 
required to vote upon that bill. You, sir, [Mr. 
Hamer, of Ohio,] may know that there were 
strong reasons for the passage of that bill besides 
the ordinary interest which the people of the 
States north of the Ohio had in the road itself; 
and it was not safe to be too inquisitive as to the 
hour of the night, or as to the precise point of 
time, when the constitutional powers of the House 
ceased. That bill was to be passed at all hazards. 
But a few minutes had elapsed after the passage 
of the road bill, when a motion was made to take 


|| up the question of Mr. Letcher’s pay, and, after 


some little debate, the previous question was 
moved, and in ascertaining whether there was a 
second to the motion, there appeared, on acount, 
to be one hundred and thirty-five members pres- 
ent. On taking the main question, immediately 
afterwards, by yeas and nays, only one hundred 
and thirteen members answered; and so the House 
appeared to be without a quorum; one hundred 
and twenty-one members being necessary for that 
purpose. It thus appears that in the very short 
space of time between the vote upon the road bill 
and the question of Mr. Letcher’s pay, sixty-one 
members had retired from the House or refused 
to vote; and twenty-two of the members present, 
when the previous question was moved on the 
question of Mr. Letcher’s pay, absented them- 
selves immediately, or declined to vote on the 
main question, which was put the next moment. 
On the question of Mr. Letcher’s pay, only thir- 
ty-one members of the party voted, less than the 
number of the same party which had voted just 
before upon the road bill, by fifty-two; and so it 
appears that of the sixty-one members who voted 
on the road bill, and declined voting on the ques- 
tion of Letcher’s pay, fifty-two were members of 
the dominant party, leaving only nine of the Op- 
position to share the responsibility of depriving 
the House of a quorum at that important moment. 
These details I know are tedious and uninterest- 
ing; but they are important to the cause of truth, 
and equally so to the cause of justice between the 


|| respective political parties inthe country. Ican- 


not be satisfied until I show by names who they 
were—I mean of what party, and what their prob- 
able motives—that were the real authors of the 
miscarriage of the fortification bill. The follow- 
ing gentlemen, members of the last Congress, and 
all members.of the party, voted on the Cumber- 
land road bill, who, from scruples of conscience 
or some other reason, retired or declined to vote 
upon any other question during the night: Samuel 
Beardsley, Rowland Day, Joel Turvill, R. H. Gil- 
let, NV. Holsey, 8. G. Hathaway, N. Johnson, C. 
McVain, Job Pearson, and William Taylor, of New 
York; John Galbraith, J. B. Sutherland, and 4. 
Beaumont, of Pennsylvania; Jeremiah McLene, B. 
Mitchell, W. Patterson, and S. Webster, of Ohio; 
J. M. Harper, B. M. Bean, and H. Hubbard, of 
New Hampshire; William Schley, of Georgia; G. 
P. Osgood, of Massachusetts; .4. G. Hawes, of 
Kentucky; H. Conner, of North Carolina; Ratliff 
Boon and John Carr, of Indiana; Gorham Parks, of 
Maine; and J. M. H. Beal, of Virginia. b 

I give the names, not from any personal disre- 
spect, but that all who know the gentlemen ma 
draw their own conclusions; as all I can vouc 
for in regard to them is, that, as party men, they 
are, without exception, good and true; as faithful 
a band as ever rallied under party chief; but, sir, 
they must be allowed to be honest and have seru- 
ples of conscience like other men. But I have 


another list, which will place this point beyond 
dispute. The following gentlemen, twenty-two 
in number, and all of the true faith, who did not 
vote on the question of Letcher’s pay, reappeared 
» and actually voted upon one, and 


afterwards. 
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much the largest number of them on two motions | 


to adjourn, which were decided upon the yeas 
and nays, long after the vote upon Letcher’s case: | 
Ph. Dickerson, M. T. Hawkins, Benjamin Jones, | 
E. Kavanagh, J. K. Potk, J. B. Vanhouten, Joseph | 
B. Anthony, John Chaney, John Cramer, D. Kil- 
gore, T. Lee, E. Lucas, C. Lyon, M. Mason, Jr., 
James Parker, F. O. J. Smith, Jesse Speight, R. Jar- 
vis, W. L. May, W. N. Shinn, J. J. McKay, and 
E. Howell. These twenty-two members, added | 
to the one hundred and thirteen who voted upon | 
the question of Letcher’s pay, make the whole | 
number one hundred and thirty-five which must | 
have been present, either in the House or within | 
call, at the time the question was taken upon | 
the proposition to pay Letcher; besides those | 
who were present but declined voting upon any | 

uestion at all after the road bill passed. Here, | 
hen, sir, is proof positive and certain, that there | 
was a quorum present at the very point of time || 
when it is affirmed by those who wish to avoid | 
responsibility and throw the odium of the loss | 
of the fortification bill upon others, that there | 
was not one in the House. It is due to those 
gentlemen whose. names I have taken the liberty 
to mention, to say, that they may have acted | 
from very proper motives, and very different from 
those I have left to be inferred from the manner | 
in which I have stated the argument. 

In order to show the view which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Campre.ene] took of this 
question, and the distinct ground upon which he | 
placed his own justification, I will read an ex- | 
tract from a letter printed in the Intelligencer of | 
the 9th of March, with his signature. 

Mr. Bett was reading that part of Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG’s letter in which he stated that the com- 
mittee of conference left the House immediately | 
after it was appointed, and in which he referred 
to the Cumberland road bill as having been taken | 
up and acted upon in the absence of the commit- | 
tee, when 

Mr. CAMBRELENG explained, and asked the 

entleman from Tennessee if he, had not heard | 
is statement upon this point on a former day? 
He also referred to the Journals to show that a 
statement then appeared, made by him on the | 
night of the 3d of March, in which it wasalleged | 
that the vote was decided on the question of 
Letcher’s pay when the committee returned to 
the House; and he was surprised that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee should not know the fact; 
and if there was anything wrong in the Journal, 
the Speaker, whose duty it was to see it made up 
pa was responsible. 
r.BELL. I heard the gentleman’s statement 
ata former day. He then stated that the com- 
mittee did not retire until he and another member 
of the committee voted on the road bill. But l 
still do not regard the statement as decisive of the 
fact; for the gentleman’s own recollection was 
different a few days after the adjournment; and 
as to the responsibility to which the gentleman 
thinks the Speaker ought to be held, I am willing 
to bear all proper responsibility; but no man who 
was présent can suppose it possible that the 
Speaker could possibly remember the order of 
all that was said and done on that most harassing 
night. As to the statement which appears; by 
the Journal, to have been made by the gentleman 
in relation to the time when the committee re- 
turned to the House, it proves nothing more than 
the gentleman’s own verbal statement could now 
do; for it was a matter that did not belong to the 
Journals, and ought nof to have been there. But 
I state again that I do not regard the question of 
the time when the committee returned to the 
House as at all material; I was proceeding to read 
the letter of the gentleman more with a view to 
another and distinct point, than to show how lit- 
tle reliance was to be placed upon the recollections 
of any one as td the precise time at which any 
particular event transpired. The gentleman fur- 
ther states in his letter, after affirming that the 
committee returned to the House while the yeas 
and nays were being called upon the Letcher case, 
that * a quorum on the question of Letcher’s pay 
not having voted, the Chair could receive no re- 
port from any committee.’ This isthe material 
statement to which I wish to call the attention of 
the committee. It is true the gentleman did state 
in his place on that night that there was no quo- 
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rum present, and he gave that as a reason why 


| he had not presented the report of the committee; 
'| but in doing so he acted gratuitously. In taking 
| notice that no quorum was present, even if it were 


the fact, he assumed a duty and responsibility | 
wholly unusual and unprecedented in the practice 
of this House, unless the member who takes such | 
a course intends to defeat the measure before the | 
House. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG appealed to the gentle- | 
man from Tennessee to say if, after a question 
was taken by yeas and nays,and no quorum | 
voted, the case would not be different, and whether | 
it was not his duty to notice the fact? 
Mr. BELL. [have just submitted the evidence | 
of the fact that, notwithstanding the vote upon 
Letcher’s pay, there was actually a quorum in 


iy 
| 


the House; and it is difficult, from all the facets || 


of the case, to suppose that the gentleman from | 
New York did not himself know that a quorum | 
was either present or within call, if he had de- | 
sired one. But, sir, whether there was a quorum 
present or not, and although every member may | 
properly take notice of the want of a quorum at 
any time, and require a count of the ene, yet 
I appeal to the eldest members of the House (and 
there are gentlemen present who have been mem- | 
bers fifteen or twenty years) to say, if they ever | 


_knew a single instance in which a member friendly | 


to a measure required a count of the House? We | 
all know that the Journals are often read, and 
other business of importance transacted, without 
a quorum. Nothing is more common than to re- 
ceive reports from committees the first half hour 
after the meeting of the House without a quorum. 
It is the duty of the Speaker, at all times, to see 
that a quorum is present when important busi- 
ness is transacted; and so it would have been bis 
duty, if the report of the committee of conference 
had been presented, to see that there was a quo- 
rum in the House when it was acted upon. Sir, 
the Speaker would have taken the responsibility | 
of receiving the report of the committee that 
night without a count of the House, because he | 
was satisfied that there was a quorum present, not- 
withstanding the vote on the question of Letcher’s 
pay; and I repeat, that the course of the gentle- 
man, in taking upon himself the responsibility 


of asking a count of the House, was gratuitous; | 


and could only be explained or justified by his 
desire to defeat the measure of which he had 
charge. Sir, 1 am the more earnest in pressing 
this point, because I feel that the Chair was, in 
some measure, responsible for the loss of the for- 
tification bill, by having placed a gentleman at the 
head of the committee of conference who had 
already indicated a disposition to let the bill fall; 
and it was by the request of the gentleman who 


made the motion for a committee, and from court- | 


esy to the gentleman from New York, who was 
at the head of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
that he was appointed chairman of that commit- 
tee. Ifa gentleman friendly to the measure had 
been rate at the head of the committee, it is 
probable the bill would have been passed. 

I have now done with details on this subject. 
Besides these, there would be much to satisfy the 
mind of any man who had a full view of this 
Hall, and the actors in it, on that extraordinary 
night, upon the question at issue. Occupying 
the position I did, it was impossible not to have 
very decided opinions upon the motives and con- 
duct of the parties concerned. Soon after the 
passage of the Cumberland road bill, symptoms 
of adisposition todo no more business, on the part 
of many members, were apparent. Not long after 
the return of the committee of conference, the ele- 
ments of discord greatly increased. It wasobvious 
that the whippers in of the party had suddenly 
become the whippers out. I saw that a powerful 
effort was making to prevent any further action 
of the House upon some measure or other. When 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. a 
objected that there was no quorum present, I ha 
no further doubt as to the course of the gentle- 
man and his friends upon that measure. I must 
say, however, that I did not at that time indulge 
in any very uncharitable feelings in relation to 
the increased efforts of that gentleman and his 
friends to defeat the fortification bill; for I had 
heard, either about the time the committee of con- 
ference had returned to the House, or shortly 
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afterwards, a rumor that the President had de- 
clared he would not sign any bill which might 
pass after twelve o’clock; and I supposed it very 
natural, and not altogether unfair asa party move- 
ment, to suffer the bill to fall between the two 
Houses, rather than throw the whole responsi- 
bility of its loss upon the President. It 18 true 
that neither then nor since have I heard from — 


|, authentic source that the President made any suc 


declaration; but it is also true that I have heard 
no contradiction of the rumor. If the President 
had made such a declaration, I knew, and the 
gentlemen themselves knew, that the President 
would not be likely to change his mind, whatever 
were the motives which prompted his course. 
But, sir, what I do blame in the course of the 
gentlemen, and for which I think they deserve 
the censure of the whole country, is that after 
they had, as [ have conclusively shown, with- 
drawn themselves from the House or declined 
voting upon every question, or otherwise so man- 
aged as to deprive the House of a quorum, and 
thus to defeat the fortification bill, they should, 
as a party, and through the public press in their 
interest, join in the clamor, and countenance the 


' charge, that ata time when there was imminent 
| danger of war, the Senate, and particularly an 


| the country. 


honorable Senator from Tennessee, had defeated 
the necessary ee for the defense of 

here is no apology, no defense 
for such a course. Gentlemen ought to remem- 
ber that Judge White especially was assailed in 
the most unjust and gross manner. He was even 
impeached of * treasonable conduect”’ for his vote 


| upon this question; and he was charged with hav- 
_ ing prepared, in conjunction with the majority of 











the Senate, ‘to play the purt of Benedict Arnold, 


|e? betray our fortifications to the enemy.’’ This 


article was copied into the Globe, and the num- 
ber of that paper containing it was actually sent 
by the President himself, under his own frank, to 
every member of the Tennessee Legislature! It 
| is due to the Senate and Judge White to state 


|| that they had added, by way of amendment, 
$450,000 to the bill as it was originally sent to the 
| Senate; and they had also agreed, by their com- 


mittee of conference, to add $800,000 more;. in 

all $1,250,000, in addition to the original bill 

which contained $459,000 only. The House had 
| it in its power, with the consent of the Senate, 
| to appropriate $1,689,000 for the publie defenses, 
| but the interests of party prevailed over those of 
| the country, and the whole bill was lost. 

The defense of those members of the party of 
| the succession who withdrew, or declined voting 
| at all, after the- passage of the Cumberland roa 
| bill, is put upon the ground of conscientious 
scruples. This defense is liable to two decisive 
objections. In the first place, those scruples 
came upon gentlemen too suddenly, and too late 
also; for the hour of twelve had arrived before 
| the Cumberland road bill passed the House; and 

although some few individuals may justly be 
| supposed to have been seized with sudden seruples 

of conscience after the vote on the road bill, such 
| visitings, in their natural operation, are never 
_ known to operate upon one political party and 
| not upon another. Of the sixty-one members 
| who voted on the road bill, and refused to vote 
on the next question that was taken np in the 
| House, fifty-two were the supporters of Mr. Van 
| Buren for the Presidency! But the defense of the 
| gentleman is liable to this further objection. They 
| are members of the party which has maintained 
| the ground during the last twelve months, and 
| which succeeded in imposing their views upon a 
| large portion of the* public, that there was just 
reason to apprehend a war with Franee, at the 
| very time the fortification bill was lost. Now, 
if there was actually no danger of war, the loss 
of that bill was a matter of no serious consequence 
to the country; and all that has been said to the 
contrary has been mere trifling. But if there 





| 


|| was really any probable reason to apprehend war 


at the close of the last session of Congress, then 
it was just such an emergency, as that all consti- 
| tutional doubts about the power of the House to 

pass the bill after twelve o’clock at night, ought, 
| upon principle as well as the authority of pre- 
_ cedent, to have been solved in favor of the power. 
| It is strange that a whole party, which claims 
' exclusive patriotism, should have becn paralyzed 
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by doubts at such a crisis. What! when the 
country was supposed to be upon the eve of a 
war with a powerful nation—its military defenses 
incomplete, unarmed, and decayed—is it at such 
a crisis, that scruples and doubts about constitu- 
tional power, arising upon a mere question of 
hours—not of days, but of hours—are suffered 
to affect measures essential to the honor, safety, 
and perhaps the very existence of the Govern- 
ment! [t was not so with General Jackson when 
the public enemy were at the gates, and threat- 
cael the safety of a single city of the Union! 
But what strikes me as most extraordinary is, 
that the President himself should have had scru- 
ples of conscience about the power of Congress 


to pass laws after twelve o’clock on the 3d of || 


March, 1835; and that he should have resolved to 
sign no bill that should pass the House after that 
hour. Sir, if the President did make that declara- 
tion, it is conclusive evidence that he regarded the 
country asin nodanger of war. He surely would 
not have been so-regardless of the interests of the 
country as to desire the loss of the fortification 
bill for any party advantage which might be ex- 
pected from it, in carrying on the war against the 
Senate and Judge White, when the country itself 
was exposed to the danger of a foreign war. Sir, 
the President and his advisers had no fears of a 
war with France at the close of the last session 
of Congress, nor at any other time. This is mani- 
fest from their own conduct. If it had been sup- 


posed at the close of the last session of Congress | 


that a war with France was a probable event, it 


was the sworn and sacred duty of the President, | 


under the Constitution, to have advised Congress 
of his apprehensions, and to have recommended 
immediate measures forthe defense of the country. 
He should have communicated his fears, freely 
and fully, upon this subject to Congress—for it is 
the Executive Department of Government which 
has charge of, and is always presumed to be bet- 
ter informed upon such questions than Congress. 
The communication should have been to Con- 
gress, and not to individual members. Again, sir, 
it was equally the duty of the President, under 
the Constitution, to have convoked the new Con- 
gress at the earliest or possible after the last 
adjournment, if he really anticipated war with 
France. If any new cause of war, or any addi- 
tional reason to apprehend a war with France, 
was conceived to exist in the course of the French 
Chambers, in requiring an apology which the 
President could not give consistently with the 
honor of the country, Congress ought to have 
been called immediately on the receipt of the in- 
telligence. It would have been in the power of 
the President at any time during the summer and 
fall of that year, to have repaired the mischief of 
the loss of the three million appropriation, by 
calling Congress together and laying before them 
the state of the country, and recommending prop- 
er measures to meet the crisis. His not having 
done so, is conclusive with me, that there was no 
expectation of war; and the hue and «ry raised 
about the loss of the three million app: opriation 
and fortification bill must be regarded cs one of 
the great number of false pretences and impos- 
tures.which have been invented by the parcy for 
political effect and popular excitement. 
There is another subject, Mr. Chairman, which 
I feel bound to avail myself of this occasion to 
notice more particularly than I have yet done. 
It is another one of that series of pretenses and 
impostures which I have so often alluded to. I 
refer now to the alleged mischief and danger of 
terminating an election of President by this House. 
No subject has been more artfully handled and 
portrayed in more alarming colors, in the South 
and Southwest, during the last fall and summer, 
by the partisans and adherents of the Vice Pres- 
ident than this one. None, sir, has produced a 
more decided effect upon the public mind. It is 
well known that, in those sections of the Union 
especially, an election by the House of Repre- 
sentatives was made particularly odious by the 
representations and denunciations of the election 
by the House in 1825. It was one of the stand- 
ing themes of every political declaimer during the 
last year. The evils of such a catastrophe as 
another election by the House has been a subject 
of constant regret and lamentation, in the columns 
of every leading journal in the interest of Mr. 
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Van Buren. I should not be far wrong if I were 
to say that two thirds of all the honest and scber- 
| minded planters and farmers in the whole South 





| and Southwest, who are disposed to support the | 


| nomination of the Baltimore Convention, would 
assign as the reason of their course, if they were 
| asked, their horror of an election by the 


porting any other candidate they will only con- 
tribute to bring about this result. Knowing the 
extent of this feeling, the partisans of Mr. Van 


entirely upon this point. A French war was de- 

scribed as an infinitely less evil than an election 
| by the House of Representatives. It has been, 
| and is now, asserted by the zealous and interested 
| advocates of the Vice President throughout the 
country, that an election by the House would be 
| carried by ‘ntrigue, bribery, and corruption; and 
| 


| that the veice of the people will be unheeded in | 


the contest. 


| represented an election by the House of Repre- 
| sentatives as the greatest calamity which could 
| befall the country. I propose now to unvail the 
| course of the party in power upon this subject, 
and to expose their artifices and insincerity. 

| Itis very well known to those who look be- 


| yond the surface—who pay only a due regard to | 


»yrofessions, and examine the real motives o 

Neat action as they are exhibited in the course 
of the present self-styled Republican party, that 
they advocate the propriety and necessity of ad- 
hering to the practice of nominating a President 
and Vice President by caucus or conventions not 
| for the purpose of preventing an election by the 
House of Representatives, but upon the ground 
| that, as they allege, in no other way can a ‘party 
be kept together, or the power and patronage of 
the Government be secured to theirown mem- 
| bers or followers. This is the true motive, and 





this the true secret of the extraordinary efforts 
and influences which have been made, and brought 
to bear on the people of late, in order to give 
popularity and permanence to the practice of such 
nominations. To’avoid the evils of an élection 
by the House is the professed object of the party. 
That has been the great political bugbear which 
has been held up and paraded through the coun- 
try, to frighten the people into an acquiescence 
in the nomination of such a body as the late Bal- 
timore convention. The truth is, that without 
the benefit of the terrors created by the frightful 
image of an election by the House, which has 
been so constantly kept before the eyes of the peo- 
ple, the nomination of the Baltimore convention 
would have found no countenance. And this, sir, 
is the solution of the mystery—here lies the secret 
of the continued and marked neglect with which 
the repeated recommendations of the President 
in relation to such an amendment of the Consti- 
tution as would hereafter prevent an election of 
President and Vice President by the House, and 
secure it to the people, has been treated by the 
party. The history of this proposition is remark- 
able, and highly instructive as well as curious. 
It cannot be forgotten that, from 1825, until the 
commencement of the present Administration, 
this proposition was a favorite policy of the party 
which brought General Jackson into power. The 
whole subject was, during that period, ably and 
fully discussed both in Congress and in the pub- 
lic journals. When General Jackson was elected 
by the people, no one doubted but that one of the 
first acts which would distinguish the action of 
Congress would be, to recommend such an amend- 
ment to the States for their adoption. General 
Jackson, in his first message, urged the subject 
upon the attention of Congress in the strongest 
and most persuasive language. In his second, 
and in inde eeahentl annual mnesnegts he has 
done the same thing.  Ragueding the discussion 
of the subject as having commenced in 1825, it is 
now upwards of ten years since it has been be- 
fore the country in the most imposing form—in 
the annual messages of the President. The argu- 
ments and language of the message upon this sub- 
ject are worthy of particular notice, and I must 
ask — to refer to them. [Here me 
several passages from the messages of t resi- 
dent upon this subject, all of which went to show 
how important it was, in the opinion of the Presi- 


ouse | 
of Representatives, and their fears, that by sup- | 


Buren have, in many districts, rested his cause | 


The Government journal, printed | 
| in this city, (the Globe,) has of late uniformly | 


i 





| 





dent, such an amendment of the Constitution 


— 


should be made.] Well, sir, what has been the 
result—the effect of these repeated and urgent rec- 
ommendations? In the early part of the Admin- 
istration, many earnest and well meant efforts were 
made to get this House to take up and act upon 
this subject; propositions in a variety of shapes 
were presented; and it has been a partof the reg- 
ular forms of the House, at the beginning of every 
session, to appoint a select committee upon this 
subject—but, sir, the truth cannot be disguised or 
disputed, that those efforts were the efforts of in- 
dividuals only; that the regular annual appoint- 
ment of special committees has been but a mere 
form; and at no time could the party be rallied in 
favor of the proposition. There was always 
somewhere, and from some motive, a power and 
an influence which thwarted the action of the 
House upon this question. 

Soon after the opening of the last session of 
Congress, this subject began to excite increased 
interest, and certainly demanded promptattention 
from those who seriously and honestly believed 
an election by the House of Representatives ought 
to be avoided. It was then that it became mani- 
fest that the Jackson party would be divided upon 
the subject of his successor; and an honorable 
Senator from Tennessee was brought to the no- 
tice of the country as a candidate for the Presi- 


| dency, and supported under such circumstances 


and upon principles which forbid the hope that 
his friends would surrender his pretensions to the 
man who it was foreseen would be the favorite of 
the contemplated Baltimore convention. This 
was a conjuncture to test the principles of the 
party — this subject. The danger of a divis- 
10n In the ranks of the party in power was man- 
ifest. That an election by the House would be 
a result of this state of things, could not certainly 
be foreseen; but all must have seen that such a 
result might take place. As early as the 10th of 
December, 1834, a select committee was appointed 
to consider and report upon this subject. Special 
care was taken to appoint a clear majority upon 
the committee who were known to have avowed 
themselves favorable to an amendment of the Con- 
stitution, which would exclude the election from 
the House. The following gentlemen composed 
the committee: Messrs. Gilmer, Archer, Binney, 
Beardsley, Gorhanr, Johnson of Kentucky, Speight, 
Hubbard, and Carr. Five of these gentlemen are 
the known supporters of General Jackson and of 
Mr. Van Buren as his successor; and all were 
understood, when the committee was appointed, 
to be in favor of the recommendation of the Pres- 


.ident, which it was their exclusive and special 


duty to consider and report upon: The chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Gilmer, of Georgia, though 
not a supporter of the Administration, was known 
to be a gentleman of great sincerity, talents, and 
energy; and he was also known to be a zealous 
advocate of the propositions submitted to the com- 
mittee. I havea personal knowledge that unusual 
efforts were made by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and by various other individuals, to prevail 
upon the committee to agree upon some report at 
anearly day of the session, that it might be before 
the House and acted upon before the close of the 
session. The friends of Judge White especially, 


fearing the use which would be made against him ~ 


of the argument that, by dividing the party, the 
election might be Sipoaghe inte she House, exerted 
themselves in every fair and honorable way to 
poors a decision upon the question by Congress. 

veral of the members of this committee, who 
had always avowed themselves in favor of the 
measure, were privately appealed to; but all was 
vain. The answer was they could not agree upon 
the details of the measure—no two, it was said, 
could agree. Now, sir, every member of the least 
experience in legislation knows that upon any 
important. question whatever irivolving details, 
two men can rarely be found to agree upon all of 
them. It is notorious that no committee of this 
House would ever report upon any subject of im- 
portance if a majority of its members were ex- 
pected to unite upon all the details of it. All that 
can be expected in such cases, is that a majority 
shall agree upon the principle of the report. The 
House is always expected to alter the details ac- 
cording to the views of the majority. It was no 
adequate excuse to say they could notagree upon 
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details. Iwill not be so unjust as to say that all 


the members of the committee who had before 
that time professed a desire to see the Constitu- 
tion amended in this respect, willfully combined 
to prevent any action upon the subject last ses- 
sion. Of a committee of nine members, and six 
only of them being friendly to the principle of a 
measure, any two of the six were able to defeat 
any action mpes the subject. A report from the 
committee, I feel warranted, from the circum- | 
stances, in asserting, was defeated by the man- || 
agement of some portion of the members of it, || 
who were, at the same time, avowed advocates || 
of the expediency of such an amendment of the 
Constitution. ' 

The further history of this question is this: 
Mr. Gumer, the chairman of the committee, 
failing in all his efforts to get the committee to 
make a report, in any shape, came into the House 
on the 3lst of January, and asked that the com- 
mittee might be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the subject, on the ground that they 
could come to no agreement thereupon; and on 
the same day he was permitted to lay a resolu- 
tion, containing a proposition for an amendment 
of the Constitution in relation to the election of 
President and Vice President, upon the table. I 
well remember that, at first, one of the prominent 
members of the committee, and who was also a 
prominent member of the dominant party, refused 
to give his consent that Mr. Gitmer should even 
Jay his resolution upon the table; but he became 
ashamed of his conduct, and withdrew his oppo- 
sition. Thus the subject was before the House; 











and it was at any time in the power of the majority || 


to take it up and decide upon it. On the 13th of 
February, Mr. Gitmer, finding that it would not 
do to postpone the subject any longer, without 
losing sight of it altogether during the session, 
moved to suspend the rules of the House, in order 
to proceed to the consideration of bis resolution, 
Against this motion there were only fifty-six 
votes, and of these, thirty-seven were the known 
supporters of Mr. Van Buren for the Presidency, 
or, in other words, of a nomination by a conven- 
tion; and fifteen of these thirty-seven were mem- 
bers of the New York delegation. The resolution 
was that day taken up and read a second time, 
and postponed to the 19th of the month, but it 
was superseded by other business until the 25th 
of February, when Mr. Wipe, of Georgia, 
moved that all the orders of the day be postponed, 
for the purpose of considering this ey pe Upon 
this motion there were 112 yeas and 92 nays; of 
the latter, forty-nine were supporters of Mr. Van 
Buren, and twenty-four of them members of the 
New York delegation. The subject that day 
underwent considerable discussion, but the House 
came to no decision upon it. On the 27th of Feb- 
ruary Mr. Gitmer again moved that his resolu- 
tion Se taken up; and on taking the question, the 
vote stood—yeas 99, nays 104. Of the nays, 
sixty were for Mr. Van Buren, and twenty-four 
of hens from New York. On the same day, 
however, at a later hour, Mr. Gitmer’s resolu- 
tion came up in the regular order of business, 
when a motion was made to dispose of it finally, 
by laying it on the table. In favor of this motion 
there were only thirty-eight votes, and thirty of 
them were the friends of Mr. Van Buren, and 
thirteen of that number from New York. After 
further debate upon the resolution, a motion was 
made by Mr: Vanperpoe., of New York, that 
the House adjourn, evidently with a view to 
evade the question upon the resolution. Upon 
this motion the votes stood—yeas 59, nays 112. 
Of the yeas, forty-nine were for Mr. Van Buren, 
and twenty of them from New York. The sub- 
ject was further debated, but no decision was 
arrived at. 

Now, sir, upon a view of all ‘these circum- 
stances, can there remain the shadow of a doubt 
that this question was willfully and designed! 
evaded at the last session by the my party acer | 
now professes to hold an election by the House 
in such utter abhorrence. The neglect of Con- 
gress to act upon this subject prior to the last 
session, might admit of some apology. There 
were so many exciting and important questions 
of another kind, continually arising to absorb the 
chief attention of Congress; and, besides, there 
had been no prospect of an election by the House 
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until the commencement of last session. But || Vice President, it cam hardly be calculated that 
there is no justification for the course of the party || the Legislatures of three fourths of the States 
at the last session upon this subject. It isbuttoo || could be got to act upon the question in time to 
clear that the party in favor of Mr. Van Buren || operate upon the next presidential election. There 
for the succession, determined to have the full || might have been some prospect of a favorable re- 
benefit of the fears which existed in the country | sult if the committee had reported at the begin- 
of an election by the House, in compelling a sub- || ning of the session; but it is now too late to hope 
mission to the decrees of the Baltimore Conven- | for success to any such measure. There are too 
tion. Else, why was it that not the slightest || many interests still combined to defeat it. 
notice was taken by that vigilant guardian of || I am too much exhausted, Mr. Chairman, to 
everything that concerns the party, the Globe, || pursue this, or any other subject, any further at 
of the question presented by Mr. Gitmer’s res- || present. I have omitted to notice several subjects 
olution when it was under discussion? Not one || which I originally intended to remark upon, 
paragraph was penned during the sitting of Con- |, cannotask the further indulgence of thecommittee. 
gress, upon the importance of amending the Con- || I feel that Iam already under great obligations to 
stitution so as to prevent an election of the Pres- || the members of it. But I cannot sit down with- 
ident by the House of Representatives. Why, || out referring again to my own position, and the 
sir, was not the committee which had charge of || difficult task laid before me of “a the pres- 
this subject, rated for their negligence and omis- || ent course and policy of those whom Tebed sup- 
sion in not reporting upon the subject submitted | aye I have already stated to what extent I 
to them? Why were not the usual denunciations || held myself bound to ees this Administration, 

i that organ against those members || and I have briefly sketched the reasons why I feel 












| of the party who voted in every instance to pre- 
vent the consideration, and to defeat altogether 
| the resolution of Mr. Girmer? Sir, a large por- 


| tion of the party upon that question showed that | 


| they were — to a measure which General 
| Jackson ha 
' nual message since he came into office. h 
| were they not pointed out and denounced as anti- 
| Jackson? There can be but one answer to this 
| question: It was no offense to any one to oppose 
| that proposition at the last session. That this 
| question was designed to be blinked, was mani- 
2st to me from the course of particular members 
| —-a course which I could account for upon no 
| other ground. When Mr. Gitmer’s resolution 
| was under discussion at one time, there appeared 
to be a serious determination on the part of the 
| House to carry it. 
My colleague, [Mr. Po.x,] who is now the 
peenent officer of this House, and who cannot 
| be charged with a disposition tothwart the views 
| of those in power, made a speech which was evi- 
dently intended to put an end to the further con- 








urged upon Congress in every an- || depart 


|| myself bound to oppose a set of measures, and a 


| system of party action, adopted with a view, not 
|| of upholding the present Administration, but of 
securing the future to particular aspirants. But, 

| in oe this, I desire to say in this place, that I 
rom no one pay e which I have here- 

| tofore supported; nor do I mean to change my 
| principles until I see some better reason for doing 
| so, than a mere desire to be in a majority. Sir, 
| I beg leave to speak with some assurance upon 
| this point; and I defy my opponents, upon the 
| strictest scrutiny, to point out any departure from 
|| my former princjples. 1 know, sir, that in former 
| years, many incidental, and often frivolous ques- 
|| tions, arose in this House, which came to be de- 
| cided by a party vote, and upon which I voted 
| with those with whom I usually acted. But what- 
ever may have been the error of such votes, they 
will appear to have involved nu important prinei- 
ple in any material degree. Still, sir, there were 
some questions upon which I always differed with, 
and always voted against, the present Adminis- 
tration, as gentlemen will find by proper inquiry. 








sideration of the subject at that session. He 
complained that the time was too short to give 
the subject that examination which its import- 
ance demanded. He thought that he had, with 
the slight attention he had given the resolution, 
detected an error; and there might be many more. 
He dwelt emphatically upon the importance of 
not permitting the resolution to go from the House 
in an impropershape, ‘‘ for then it would be gone 
in favor !”’ When Ss concluded,a gentleman who 
sat by him rose to move that the resolution be 
laid on the table, but the Chair gave the floor to 
another member. Now, sir, further delay and 
further time to examine into the details of the 
resolution could only be had by dropping the 

uestion until another Congress. That was evi- 

ent to all. But, Mr. Chairman, the party are 
not only answerable for the failure of the propo- 
| sition at the last session, but they are responsible 
| for its fwilure at the only time whith has arisen 
| within the last ten years, or which will probably 
arise within the next ten, when a fair prospect 
existed of succeeding init. Such was the anxiety 
of the members of the Opposition that this plea 
of the danger of an election by the House should 
be taken away from the party known to be in 
favor of Mr. Van Buren, in sustaining the con- 
templated nomination of that gentleman by a con- 
vention at Baltimore, that many of them who had 
always before that time been opposed to such an 
amendment of the Constitution as was proposed, 
were willing then to see it adopted. It will be 
found that more than fifty members of the Oppo- 
sition voted to sustain Mr. Gitmer’s resolution, 
and there cannot be a doubt'that, if the party in 
power had not deserted their own principles upon 
this occasion, the proposition would have been 
carried by the requisite majority. We have seen 


tom, we have a select committee upon the sub- 
ject; but half the session is passed by, and we 

ave no report from it. But I am free to say, that 
I regard the course cf the committee, at this ses- 
sion, of but little consequence. If we were now 
to adopt a proposition for amending the Consti- 
tution in relation to the clection of President and 


It is fortunate for me, perhaps, that in regard 
to some of the most impofant questions upon 
which I separated myself from those who are now 
in the majority in this House, there are living 
witnesses who enjoy a respectable, not to say a 
high rank in the party, and who were once mem- 
bers of this House, to the fact, that at the very 
commencement of the present Administration, I 
| declared that I would feel myself bound to sepa- 

rate from the party then ant now in power, the 
moment either one or both of two principles, or 
rather practices, should be made a test of party 
fidelity or adherence. The one was, that all elec- 
tions are to be decided, so far as regards the vote 
| of the party, by caucus nominations; and the 
other, and perhaps more important one, was that 
a difference of political opinion should be a suffi- 
cient ground upon which to change the subordin- 
ate officers of the Government. I protested against 
this principle the second or third day after the first 
inauguration of the President. Sir, I have done. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


SPEECH OF HON J. M. CLAYTON, 
OF DELAWARE, 


In Senate, February 8, 1836, 


On the resolution introduced by Mr. Benton for appropri- 
ating the surplus revenue to objects of permanent national 
defense. 

Mr. CLAYTON said: 

Mr. Presmenrt: A full discussion of the lead- 
ing topics which have been introduced into this 
debate is now demanded of us. It is due to the 
country that our sentiments on the great subject 
of national defense should be frankly expressed, 





the same question treated with the same neglect, || and it is due to the character of the Senate that 
so far, at the present session. According to cus- || we should not suffer its former action on that 


subject to be misrepresented or misunderstood. 
It now appears that honorable gentlemen, acting 
here as the avowed friends of the Administration, 


have left us no other alternative than that of silent ~ 


submission to their ae ora vindication of the 
past. Whether their object be to wage war on 
the Senate, or to prepare for war against France, 
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mine is equally the duty of self-defense. For a 
war withany Lccigs Power which may assail us 
I wish to be fally prepared; and I am now ready, | 
without farther preparation, to meet the war 
against myself and my friends. 
‘The resolution before us as now modified, pro- 
»oses to pledge this body, so far as its action can 
ce eflicient for the purpose, to set apart and ap- | 
ply so mach of the surplus revenue (including | 
the dividends on the bank stock of the United | 
States) as may be necessary for the defense and 
security of the country. ‘Thus stands the prop- 
osition as made by the Senator from Missouri, 
[Mr. Benzon,} and as by him modified on the 
suggestion of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. | 
Grunpy.} But with this proposition, thus made 
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tiemen on this side of the House are not fully | 
satisfied, because in their view it contemplates | 
the postponement of the duty of self-defense to 
what they consider as minor and inferior objects. | 
‘The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr.Wessrer] | 
by has said that he deems the duty of providing for | 
the common defense to be a primary obligation | 
imposed on us by the Constitution, and is not | 
content merely to declare that he will give the | 
surplus for that object, if necessary, but the whole | 
revenue; and not only that which has accrued, 
but that which shall accrue hereafter. The res- 
olution does not go far enough for him; and the | 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Sournarp] ob- 
jects to its phraseology as implying an absurdity, | 
inasmuch as, while the common defense is unpro- | 
vided for, he cannot understand how any ‘“ sur- | 
plus’’ can exist to be appropriated. My object, 
sir, is to change the proposition to such a shape 
as that, when adopted, the Senate may be under- | 
stood as pledged to do its utmost for the necessary 
7 defense of the country, and to gain for this pledge, 
at! if possible, the unanimous vote of this body. 1 
r hold it to be desirable that we should make no 
party question of this matter, and that we should 
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nations on a subject of such vital importance to | 


move to strike out the word “‘surplus”’ from the | 
resolution, so that it shall pledge all our resources, 
if necessary to be resorted to for the objects pro- 
posed. Let us, by the unanimous adoption of | 
such a resolution, show the world, and especially | 
ae the American people, that, in the event of a | 
struggle between our own country and any for- | 
eign Power under the heavens, no matter how | 
that struggle may originate, there are none here | 
attached to any but the land that gave us birth; | 
that there is no feeling here but the true Ameri- 
a can feeling; and no sentiment here but the true | 
American sentiment, which holds all other na- | 
tions ‘enemies in war, in peace friends.’’ Let | 
bed us refute by this pledge now, and by the honest | 
redemption of it hereafter, any Gomdanties if such 
there be, who would seek to cast a stain on the 
character of the Senate, by the vile insinuation 
that we are or can be partisans of a foreign 
Power. Such astain cannot be placed there with- | 
out degrading the character of the proud States | 
whose representatives we are, without the con- | 
sequent humiliation of all that is elevated and 
nei in the American character, nor without in-} 
flicting a pang of regret upon every man who has | 
a true American heart beating in his bosom. 
it is objected to the adoption of a general and 
extensive scheme of appropriations for defense 
at this time, that there is danger to be appre- 
. hended from the propensities of the existing Ad- 
es ministration to expend the public money for elec- 
tioneering purposes; that political favorites will, 


be preferred to all others in letting the contracts 
for the construction of the requisite public works; 
and that the expenditure of many millions of the 
public treasure by unprincipled men will lead to 
a stil] more general prostitution of the beneficent 
powers of the Government to party purposes than 
we have ever witnessed. It is true, sir, the power 
proposed te be conferred may be abused; but the 
power will be in the hands of those whom the 
people have preferred should expend it, and, 
deeply as I regret their decision, yet I shall bow 
in submission to it. And let me say to my friends | 
who anticipate the abuse of this power for party | 
purposes, that if those who have it shall determ- | 


by the friends of the Administration, some gen- || 


|| tion. 


the people. I shall, therefore, before I have done, || 


|| effect. ‘ , 
|| dently desire that it may, at some future time, 


according to the system of ‘the spoils party,”? || 
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the corrupt employment of a aioe money, we 


can erect no barrier to save the 
danger by withholding the appropriations for the 
public defense. We have no other sure safeguard 
for the preservation of our liberties than public 
virtue. If public opinion can be purchased by 
such means, the experiment of free government 
must prove a failure. Let us do our duty, then, 
and leave the consequences to that Providence 
which has thus far protected us. The patriot 
who shall steadily reflect upon the consequences 
of an accumulated surplus in the Treasury, now 





|| amounting to thirty, and unless thus disposed of, 


soon to increase to a hundred million dollars, will 
see far greater danger to our free institutions from 
this hoarded treasure than may arise from its im- 
proper expenditure at this time. If permitted to 
gather in the Treasury until its force, when ex- 
pended, shall be absolutely irresistible, it will 
prove for years to come a standing bribe for the 
exertions of party; the struggles for office must 
degenerate into a struggle for money only; and 
this wealth may at last fall into the hands of some 
| successful partisan, who may, by an illegal seiz- 
| ure of it all, insure our final downfall and his own 
ie 
| ing is more evident than that, if no common ob- 





| ject can.in the mean time be found to which it can 


© appropriated, it must prove a subject of cease- 
| less contention among the States and the people. 

It has been further said, that the object of the 
resolution is to defeat the bill to distribute the 
proceeds of the sales of the public domain among 
the States, according to their Federative populas 
But such cannot be the effect of adopting 
| a liberal scheme of national defense, really adapt- 


|| ed to the wants of the country. The land bill 


| itself provides that no part of the money which 
it proposes to distribute shall be disposed of 
| according to its provisions in case of war with 


'| any foreign country; and it has never been any 
present an unbroken, undivided front to all other | 


part of the object of the friends of that just and 
| salutary measure to divert one dollar of the pub- 
lic treasure from the object of necessary defense. 
| The passage of that bill could have had po such 
As a sincere friend of that bill, I do ar- 


receive the action of Congress under more favor- 
able auspices. At present I cannot shut my eyes 
to the fact that the President has ence put his 
veto upon it,and has even resorted to what I shall 
ever consider wasa most unjustifiable measure on 
his part to prevent Congress from passing it into 
a law in despite of his veto, by the requisite con- 
stitutional majority of two thirds of each House. 
We have good reasons to know that, when we 
passed that bill simultaneously with the compro- 
mise act, such was the state of kind feeling which 
the latter had awakened in the bosoms of gentle- 
men who had before voted against the land bill 
towards it friends, that had the President, who 
received both bills in the same hour, returned the 
latter to us with his qualified negative upon it at 
the time when he sent back the comprémise act 
with his approval upon that, the requisite consti- 
tutional majority of two thirds was ready in this 
body, as well as in the other House, to make the 
bill a law, in despite of his veto. He chose to 
| keep the bill until another session, and then sent 
|| it back to a new Congress, many of whose mem- 
|, bers were not members of that which passed the 
| act. Is there any evidence of a change in his 
| determination as to this bill? And, if not, can 
| any man hope for the passage of the land bill into 
|| a law while he who resorted to such means to 
|| defeat it, as I have in part described, still has it 
in his power to resort to similar means again? 
| No, sir; though I hold it to be my duty, uncon- 
| trolled by the Executive will, to vote for the meas- 
ure as often as it shall be presented, yet I feel that 
| we must wait till other counsels shall prevail in 
|, the Executive mansion before the people of any 
| of the old States which conquered these public 
|| lands from the Crown’of Great Britain, by the 
expenditure of their blood and treasure, can be 
permitted to touch a dollar of the money arising 
from the sale of them. But, without reference 
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| 
'| that the objection that a liberal system of appro- 
priation for public defense might come in collision 
with the distribution under the land bill, proceeds 
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| ine thus to prostrate the elective franchise by 


levation on the ruins of the Constitution. Noth- | 


| 


to this state of things, it is sufficient now to say | 
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on the admission of what is erroneous i 
fact; for we have ample resources for 
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ppublic from this || defense, without touching the funds which that 


bill was intended to affect; and, were it other. 
wise, | should not hesitate a moment in decidin 
that not a dollar should be distributed or applied 
to other purposes, while it renvains necessary to 
put the country in a state of preparation to meet 
any and every emergency that may arise out of 
the unsettled state of our foreign relations. 

Another objection has been suggested. The 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Canoun] has offered a proposition, which now 
lies on the table, to so amend the Constitution of 
the United States as to authorize the distribution 
among the States of all the surplus in the Treas- 
ury not necessary for the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, whether proceeding from the avails of 
the public domain or from any other source. If 
it be any part of the design of his resolution to 
defeat the appropriations for those objects, (which 
I have already observed are, in my estimation, 
paramount to all others,) I have yet to learn it; 
and, whenever that shall be avowed as its object, 
or shall appear to my judgment to be its effect, I 
shall hold it to be my duty, without reference to 
any other arguments against it, to resist it to the 
utmost. Sir, I do not propose to discuss its merits; 
but I am.free to declare that, in my opinion, it is 
a proposition which, in its present form, can never 
be attained with any practical results. Many of 
those who desire the distribution, believe that the 
object can be attained whenever Congress shall 
pass an act to effect it; and that the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution is objectionable, 
not merely because it is unnecessary, but because 
it involves an admission of the want of a power 
already conceded to Congress. The elaborate 
addresses, on this subject, of a late Senator from 
New Jersey, (Mr. Dickerson,) now a member of 
the Cabinet, were made in vain, if there be no 
considerable number of men friendly to the ob- 
ject, and yet confident of the existence of a power 
to effect it. The President, in his annual mes- 
sages to Congress, has repeatedly avowed himself 
friendly to the object of distributing this surplus 
among the States; yet he has rejected the land 
bill which is the only measure that has ever been 
proposed by friend or foe to carry out, by a prac- 
tical effort, any part of his suggestion. Consid- 
ering these things, and reflecting at the same time 
upon the difficulty, not to say the absolute im- 
possibility, of procuring any change in the Con- 
stitution whatsoever, on any subject, I cannot 
view this proposition as presenting, even to the 
friends of the distribution which it contemplates, 
any ground upon which an opposition to the great 
measure of national defense can be rested. Sir, 
it is visionary. If the surplus must accumulate 
until that proposition shall be adopted, it will 
never find an avenue through which it may 
— to the people, to whom it rightfully be- 

ongs. . 

Nor does ghat other objection, that by these 
means the expenditures for internal improvement 
will be arrested, stand on any better foundation. 
Sir, the expenditures for internal improvement 
are effectually arrested by Executive action alone, 
no matter what may be our decision on this or 
any other subject. The President alone now 
governs the destinies of the country, so far as 
national improvement is involved in them. We 
mgy, aed rejoice if we can find useful objects 
for which he will permit us to expend an rt 
of the money of use who sent us here. While 
alittle band of us, one of the rank and file of 
which I am proud to avow myself, in vain oppose 
| that construction of the Constitution which has 
| thus arrested the exercise of one of the most 
| beneficent powers of this Government, we are 
| borne down by the force of those who adhere to 
the Executive on all questions. The President’s 
repeated exercise of the veto power on former bills 
for internal improvement has left no room for 
conjecture as to the fate of any future bill which 
shall contain objects of a similar character. Until 
the people shall desire it otherwise, and manifest 
that desire by the elevation of some one to the 
presidential power who will consent that their 
money shall be expended in making railroads and 





canals, to bind and connect together the distant 
sections of our country, as well as in the purchase 
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of arms, the equipment of fleets, the raising of 
armies, and the erection of forts, we have no 
alternative left to us but that of appropriating 
largely for defense, or suffering this wealth to 
accumulate until the sum of its enticing glories 
ghall win the heart of some one to use it or the 
montery of us all, and the conquest of the liberty 
that is left to us. And, sir, I say again, in refer- 
ence to this objection, as well as all others of a 
similar character, thatso long as the public money 
can be usefully applied to the indispensable ob- 
ject of the necessary protection and safety of the 
country, any and every object of expenditure 
sinks, In ay judgment, into inferiority with that. 
Still another objection to the measures proposed 
by the resolution before us remains to be an- 
swered. Weare told there is no danger of a war. 
It may be that there is no immediate danger. Sir, 
I believe it will be found so, But is it wise, is it 
consistent with that primary obligation to ‘ pro- 
vide for the common defense,’’ which the Consti- 
tution imposes upon us, to wait tll that danger 
comes before we take measures for security—to 
sleep till we hear the cannon of the enemy, with- 
out an attempt at self-protection? The building 
of a navy, or the erection of a fort, is not the 
work of a day ora year. To build ships, and to 
“build them so that they may, in the hands of 
American seamen, sustain the American charac- 
ter; to erect fortifications for the permanent secu- 
rity of our commercial cities, and our important 











* harbors; to arm them, and man them, are ends 


not to be attained without the preparation of 
on ae if we had five times the wealth of the 

reasury to offer forthem. We must go to work 
for the accomplishment of so great an object, as 
all others have done who have achieved anything 
worthy of a nation’s honor or security—not hast- 
ily and without reflection, but with caution and 
circumspection, in the choice and use of all the 
means requisite. If we listen to the suggestion 
that there is no danger of war, we shall never do 
anything until it is too late to attempt it with cer- 
tainty of success. When such danger is immi- 
nent, and comes upon a nation unprepared as we 
are, everything done is accomplished in confu- 
sion; but nothing is well done, and the expenses 
occasioned amidst hurry and excitement are en- 
hanced greatly beyond those which a prudent and 
vigilant superintendence, in time of peace, would 
ever tolerate. 

Our real condition may be easily understood, 
without an appeal to official documents. On both 
sides of the House, and by gentlemen of all parties, 
it is reiterated that our whole sea-board is in a 
wretched state of defense. The honorable chair- 
man of our Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. 
Benton] was the first to proclaim the fact in this 
debate, and the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [| Mr. Bucuanan] has added to the picture 
he presented of our naked, exposed, and defense- 
less situation. To enable others to understand 
this, let every member from the Atlantic States 
bear evidence of the situation of the defenses 
existing within his own personal observation. 
Years have passed away, during which notagun, 
from any fortification, could have been brought 
to bear upon a hostile squadron passing the Del- 
aware, from Cape Henlopen to Philadelphia. 
Five years ago, the only effective fort known 
there was accidentally destroyed by fire, and no 
serious effort has been made to rebuild it. No, 
sir; everything requisite for defense, not only in 
that quarter, buteverywhere else, has been viewed 
as a secondary consideration, when brought into 
competition with a party object—to make the 
boast of having paid off the national debt during 
the existence of this Administration. The hon- 
orable chairman of our Committee on Naval 
Affairs [Mr. Sournanp] has informed us, in this 
debate, how utterly insufficient are our naval 
preparations for a state of war; and, in connec- 
tion with the fact demonstrated by him, that we 
could not now concentrate, within any reasonable 
period, a sufficient naval force, upon any one 
point of our whole Atlantic. sea-board, to resist, 
with success, a formidable attack suddenly made 
by a foreign fleet, permit me again to invite your 
attention to the liar situation of the country 
on both sides of the Delaware. 

At the entrance of that bay, on whose waters 
floats the commerce of one of our largest cities, 
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island on which it stood to the Government stip- 
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and of a country than which none could be more } 
inviting to a rapacious foe, we have erected a 
break water for the protection of shipping against 
theeffects of storms and ice, It is, indeed, a no- || 
ble and enduring monument of the sagacity and 1 
wisdom of Congress, and exhibits proof of a dis- 

position to protect the commercial interests of the 
whole country, which I hope to see cherished and 
encouraged hereafter. It is said to have been, 
thus far, constructed on terms which prove that, | 
in the erection of such public works as this, we 
are capable of performing more labor for less 
money than any foreign nation of whose opera- 
tions, in the same way, we have any correct in- 
formation; and although, in consequence of its 
unfinished condition, we have not yet realized all 
the advantages of this great work, yet it is be- 
lieved by those whose means of judging I rely on, 
that, by the protection which it has already given 
to our shipping, from nearly all parts of the Union, 
against the danger of shipwreck, property has been 
saved which is of greater value than the whole 
cost of the work. It furnishes now an excellent 
harbor; but it is a harbor, of all others, the most 
inviling to a hostile fleet; and not a gun is yet 
mounted to defend it, nor has there been any at- | 
tempt to erect a fortification for its protection. 
Without such a defense, it will prove in time of 
war with a nation of superior naval and maritime 
power, a curse to the country; for while it de- 
prives us of all benefitfrom the operations against 
an enemy of our ancient allies, the winds and ice, 
it must become the point from which a hostile 
fleet may pillage our coast, blockade our vessels, 
and harass, in a greater or less degree, our whole 
commerce. Fhe entrance to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal is also left undefended, by the 
burning of Fort Delaware, and the neglect to re- 
build it—a neglect which, if longer continued, I 
shall be compelled to consider as a violation of 
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violations of neutral rights by another one of the 

great belligerent nations of Europe, against which 
we shortly afterwards declared war. Against the 
latter power we proceeded, and obtained what- 
ever satisfaction a war could give us. Our claim 
on the other was never abandoned; it was always 
insisted on. The real amount of injury we had 
sustained far exceeded the petty sum which at 
last we obtained as an indemnity by a solemn 
treaty made on the 4th of July, 1831. 

The commissioners appointed by Congress to 
ascertain and liquidate the demands of the rival 
claimants under the treaty, whose property had 
been burnt or captured by the French, eave fixed 
those demands at sums the aggregate of which is 
nearly twice the sum of twenty-five millions of 
francs, the indemnity allowed us. Yet, without 
taking into the estimate any of the spoliations 
committed by France under the Berlinand Milan 
decrees, the sum assessed by the commissioners 
under the treaty is far below what would have 
been assessed by arbitrators, had such been ap- 
pointed to settle the dispute between our country 
and France. Without now going into a state- 
ment of the principles which govern every com- 
mission, where rival claimants under the same 
nation, instead of rival nations, are eontending 
for justice against each other, | content myself 
with saying that there does not rest a doubt on 
my mind that the sum allowed us by France, by 
the treaty of July, 1831, was not equal to one 
fourth of the actual loss we had sustained by that 
nation in the pride of its power, and inflicted upon 
us by means the most wanton, cruel, and unpro- 
voked. Sir, 1 was one of those who ratified, in 
this Hall, the treaty of July, 1831. We did it 
with a full knowledge that the indemnity pro- 
posed was not, in amount of money, a real indem- 
| nity for the wrongs which had been inflicted upon 
us. We did it with a full knowledge of all the 





the contract by which the State which ceded the 


ulated, in the act of cession, for the erection and 
maintenance of a fortification upon it forever after. 

Our western frontier is scarcely less exposed. 
For years past we have been steadily pursuing 
the policy of driving the Indian tribes beyond the 
States; and, by the gradual operation of this sys- 
tem, we have thrown nearly all the ancient i 
dian population, formerly within their limits, on 
our western border, where it now rests, strength- 
ened by connection with other tribes, and by a 
density which it never knew before. At this mo- | 
ment a war is raging in Florida with a remnant 
of this fierce and untamable people; and a feel- | 
ing is enkindled in the bosoms of the whole race 
which, at the slightest appearance of a rupture 
with a foreign Power, might, under the manage- 





ment of a skillful leader, bring thirty thousand || 


savage warriors into the field to desolate our | 
western settlements. 

Sir, it is said, and repeated with great confi- 
dence, that there is no danger of a. war with 
France! Although I hope that God in his mercy 
may avert from us as a nation that worst of 
all scourges; although I believe that we shall be 
saved from it in this instance, and intend to ex- 
ert all my humble means to prevent it, so long as 
I can do so consistently with the honor of my 
country, yet it is impossible to review the facts 
connected with the controversy between us and 
France, without perceiving that we have arrived | 
at that point at which the power of retreating | 
with honof from our own position is not left to | 
us alone, unless, indeed, the resolutions passed 
at the last session, that the treaty of July, 1831, | 
ought to be insisted on, shall now be receded | 
from by us. France may recede; but the nego- | 
tiation has been so conducted that, unless we | 


abandon the treaty, we cannot step backwards with- | 
out dishonor. To show this,a very brief pinery 
of that controversy will be sufficient. The French | 
spoliations on our commerce, for which that | 
treaty provided an indemnity to us of twenty-five | 
million franes, (about four million seven hundred | 
thousand dollars,) all occurred more than swony 
five years ago, and have ever since been the su 
ject of just complaint against that nation, These 
spoliations were of the most unjustifiable, cruel, 
and outrageous character. We submitted to them 
at the time they were committed, only because 
they were accompanied by still more atrocious | 


-| 
} 
| 


immense advantages conceded to France by that 


| provisiog in the treaty which established a dis- 


criminating duty in favor of her wines and silks, 


| in consideration of the return of our ancient friend 


and ally to that justice which had marked the 
period of out asiteak connection with her. We 
thus, for the sake of harmony with France, in- 
troduced a principle into the exercise of our ee 
making power, which, if not novel, is certainly 
very unusual; for, in the exercise of our authority 
simply to ratify the treaty, we pledged our own 
legislative power, and that of the other House of 
Congress, to regulate the tariff of the nation ac- 
cording to the treaty. 

Immediately, and wilhsis delay, Congress did 
| so regulate the tariff, and the discrimination in 
favor of the staples of France over those of all 
other nations was embodied in our statute-book. 
My honorable friend, but political opponent, from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucnanan] has said that, by 
means of this clause in the treaty, France has 
already gained more than the whole indemnity 
which she thus stipulated to pay to our citizens; 
that he has called upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the purpose of ascertaining the amount; 
and he exhibited a tabular statement, prepared 
| at his request, which proved that, had the duties 
on French wines and silks remained as they were 
at the date of the ratification of the treaty, these 
articles since that time would have paid into the 
Treasury, on the 30th of September, 1834, (more 
than a year ago,) $3,961,525. The honorable 
gentleman added that, before the conclusion of 
the ten years mentioned in the treaty, France will 
have been freed from the payment of duties to an 
amount considerably above $12,000,000. To this 
statement my honorable friend from Kentucky 





|| [Mr. Cairrenpen] justly excepts, but considers 


the papper of duties as a benefit to the Amer- 
| ican consumer only. Sir, both the gentlemen are 
|inerror. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
| wrong in considering that France alone has pock- 
| eted fhe benefit resulting from the redaction; and 
| the gentleman from Kentucky is wrong, if he sup- 
poses that the importing merchant, as well as the 
| producer of the articles of wines and silks in 
| France, has not enjoyed, pogethre with the con- 

sumer here, the advantages derived from the dis- 
| erimination. The fact is, thatthe duty on French 
| wines and silka was reduced, as I have stated, to 
take effect at the time of four yias the treaty, and 
the duty of five per cent. on French silks was 
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admitted here duty free, while silks of much bet- 


| 
| 


utterly abandoned by the subsequent act of March | 
2, 1833, so that the silks of France have ever been | 


ter quality, coming from beyond the Cape of || 
Good Hope, still are subjected to a duty of ten || 


per cent. , It is needless to stop here for the pur- 


pose of working out, by the different systems of | 
political arithmetic, how much the consumer, the | 


importing merchant, and the French 
have respectively gained by the established re- 


roducer || 


duction; but one thing I take to be certain, that || 


while the French Treasury has not received the 


benefit of the sum mentioned by the gentleman || 


from Pennsylvania, the Treasury of the United 
States has lost every dollar of it. 

Foreseeing the consequences of this discrim- 
ination in favor of French products, as we cer- 


; 
| 


tainly did at the time of yee the treaty, what, | 


it may be asked, could possibly have been the 
motive for our ratification of that treaty? Not, 


sir, as has been most unjustly charged, for the | 


sake of French gold; no, sir, not for the sake of 
any mere pecuniary advantage. 
enrich our own coffers, or to fill the pockets of 


American merchants, whose ships had been burnt || 


It was not to | 


| 
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then to be adopted in reference to the state of our 
relations with France. The report which led phe 
committee to that conclusion was drawn by their 
chairman, [Mr. Cray,] and willtand forever as 
one of the brightest leaves in the proud chaplet 
which adorns that statesman’s brow. That was 
no partisan document. No, sir; all men of all 
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eign Relations, declaring, in response to the mes- | freely and fully to us in these messages should 
sage, that no legislative provision whatever ought || be preserved inviolate, than that a member of 
| body should remain unquestioned in any ether 


ee [February 8, 
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oo 


this 


place for the expression of his free opinions on 
| every subject which he may think fit to discuss 
| Yet, ifa member of this or the other House had 
|used the same language in debate which the 

President employed in his message of December 
1834, for which an explanation is demanded by 


parties in this body, convinced by the argument || France, the demand of an explanation for it, and 


and pleased with the tone of eloquent patriotism 
which spoke in every sentence of that report, 


then concurred in opinion that no power should | 


| be granted to the President to issue letters of | 


by French cruisers, although mere justice required || 


of us to demand of France to repay them for their 
losses. Had money (as has been most untruly 


alleged) been our object, we should never have || 
concluded and ratified such a treaty. Our object || 


was peace and harmony with an ancient ally and 
friend—with a nation towards which every pulse 


| 
| 


in the American’s heart has beat with sympathy || 


in all her sufferings, and towards which one of || 


the most lofty, generous, and grateful of emotions || 


which man can feel or tell of, has ever been oar 
cherished, and proudly expressed. The tranquil- 


and, above all other considerations, the cause of 


liberal principles, the preservation and mainte- | 
nance of harmony between those nations whose | 


forms of government, so far as they preserve the 
seminal principle of popular representation, now 
form the last best hope of aL. men—these, sir, 
were the powerful arguments which impelled the 
American Senate to ratify this treaty, and again 
to offer to France not only forgiveness for the 
past, but benefits for the future. The honor of 
the nation had required of us to demand some 
indemnity for the past; and, however inadequate 
to the injuries we had suffered, we felt disposed 


to overlook the amount of the damages for the | 
acknowledgment of the outrages and the confes- | 
jut, after all this, | 


sion of the wrongs inflicted. 
what was done by France? Year after year 
passed away after the exchange of the ratifications 
of this solemn treaty, during which France re- 


ceived an unquestioned benefit from it, and our | 
Treasury sustained an unquestioned loss by it; | 
yet no law was passed to carry the treaty into | 


effect, and ne further act was done to admit these 
wrongs, or offer us a dollar of remuneration for 
them. Passing by all the irritating topics to 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 


alluded, casting no imputation on any one branch | 
of the French Government more than all the 
others, I say that France has not redeemed the | 


pledge given in hersolemntreaty with us, although 
we have redeemed ours to the very letter. 
law to carry the treaty into effect has been once 


actually rejected by the French Chambers; and 
at last it has been passed with a precedent condi- || 


tion annexed, requiring an explanation of the Pres- 
ident’s message to Congress of December, 1834. 
This message, sir, was sent here after the first 
rejection of the treaty. It contained a recom- 
mendation to invest the President himself with 
the discretionary power to issue letters of marque 


and reprisal—to make a quasi war with France at |) 
his discretion. The recommendation fownd no || 
advocates in either branch of Congress that I have || 


| poses upon him to *trecommend to Congress such i 
such, but I have not known them. It was, in my || 


ever heard of. Itis possible there may have been 


private opinion, an ill-advised and most impru- 


The | 


| 


i 





marque and reprisal for the seizure of French 
commerce. France received the intelligence of 
the passage of this resolution, and felt assured, 
when she received it, that at least one entire branch 
of the American Government intended no men- 
ace, and meant that this Government should give 
no offense to her. But,after all this, the French 
Chambers only at last passed the bill of indem- 


nity with a proviso that no part of the money | 


due under the treaty should be paid us before an 
explanation of the message should be given to 
France by the President. 

We have now arrived at that part of the his- 


tory of this controversy where the President has | 
We know that he will not, in | 


taken his stand. 
any event, consent to make any explanation of 
his former message, except to Congress or the 
American people; but the President has, in the 
strongest terms, disclaimed, in his message to 
Congress of December last, any intention to in- 





sult or menace the French Government*by his | 


message of December, 1834. Our own Minister 


| at Paris (Mr. Livingston) had long*before denied 
lity of nations, the peace of the civilized world, | 


that such was the intention of that message, in 


the refusal to pay the twenty-five million francs due 
to us under the treaty, because of such exercise 
of the right of opinion in debate, would have been 
held a gross infringement of the constitutiona} 
provision that members of Congress, * for an 





‘| speech or debate in either House, shall not be 


| questioned in any other place;”? and the Govern- 
| ment would not have been held responsible for 
rany part or all that he had uttered. Were we 
| now to demand of France an explanation for the 
| language of every member of her Chambers who, 
in discussing the treaty, assailed ,as several among 
them did, our national character, the deman 
would be met with an indignant frown and a pe- 
remptory denial. Sir, we can never surrender to 
any foreign nation the right of the Executive to 
communicate, unquestioned by any authority 
other than our own, what he thinks fit to Con- 
gress. The surrender of that involves at once the 
surrender of a similar fight to take offense at, 
and compel an explanation for, every imprudent 
act or saying in every other department; and, in 
principle, it is nothing less than a surrender of 
the independence of theGovernment. The Pres- 
ident, we are assured, will never yield to such a 


|| demand. My own conscientious convictions are, 


an officialcommunication to the French Minister, | 


and the French Government had been assured by 
an official letter from the Secretary of State, writ- 


| ten by order of the President, that the President 


| approved of the communication made by Mr. 


| Livingston. 


| disavowal of our Minister at Paris, be now held 


| to rescind all our resolutions to insist on the 
| treaty, and to abandon our claims on France, or 


| against French commerce, as the President has 


| ties who think so, ) that, to avoid these difficulties, 
| the President ought to be called on to make the 





dent message. Such may have been the opinion || 


of the American people; such surely was the 
opinion of the American Congress. No motion 
was ever made in either House to carry out the 
recommendation of the message by the grant of 
the power asked for; and the Senate did, on the 
14th of January, 1835, pass a unanimous vote, 
on the recommendation of our Committee on For- 


; 
| 


| mands him to make such recommendations to 


cember last, taken in connection with the previous | 


to be insufficient, what alternative is left us but 


to enter upon a system of restrictive measures 


lately recommended, which must probably term- | 
inate in a war? It is answered by some, I know, 
sir, (and possibly there may be men of all par- 


requisite apology directly to the French Govern- 
ment. Such, sir, is not my opinion. I hold that 
the President made the communication to Con- 
gress by his annual message in 1834, under the 


| 


sanction and in obedience to the requisitions of || 


un express clause in our Constitution which com- 


Congress ‘‘as he shall think fit;”’ and that, whether 
the sentiments contained in that message be right 


or wrong, he is responsible for them only to Con- |) 


gress and the country. I hold, further, that for | 
anything contained in such a message, no foreign | 


Government has any right to hold this Govern- || 


ment responsible, unless the sentiment be adopted | 
and acted upon by the Government itself. 
The mistake made by France, in this respect, | 


| that he ought not to yield to it; and, though I am 
not, never have been, and never shall be, his par- 
tisan, yet I will stand by him in the assertion of 


|, his right to give to me and others here any opin- 


j 
i} 


| ions or advice which he may think fit to disclose 
by his messages, unquestioned by any foreign 
nation whatever. Permit me here to add, that, 


1} 

1] 
It is said, however, that all this is | whatever my own opinions of this or any future 
| unsatisfactory to France. If the message of De- || 


President may be; whether sustaining or oppos- 
| ing his views, I shall ever hold it to be the true 
| part of aSenator to resist all interference from 
| abroad in our party divisions and domestic dis- 
sensions, and to put down at once, so far as | 
may be able, every attempt of any foreign Power 
to come between us, and make itself a party to 
any controversy among us. 

Vith this view of the President’s own determ- 
ination, and the reasons for adopting it, it is clear 
that, while France persists in her demand, we 
/ cannot recede from our position unless we aban- 
don the treaty. Sir, we are at that point in the 
= of diplomacy where not another move is 

eft us but to advance or surrender. France has 
now every opportunity afforded her to retreat 
| without dishonor from her position, and to put 
an end to the cuntroversy by the payment of the 
indemnity. Nay, she has no pretext left her to 
refuse it. The last annual message of the Presi- 
dent ought to be held satisfactory to France. I 
| trust she will act as becomes her; but while it is 
solely at her option, or that of any other foreign 
nation, to select for itself at the next moment, 
without further admonition to us, either pacific 
or warlike measures, I consider it our duty to 
| prepare for either contingency. I would not avail 
myself of this opportunity to expose the errors 
of our Government in this controversy, if I desired 


} 


arises out of the misconception which,men living || to expose them. The question now 1s not aques- 


under a monarchical Governmentare prone tofall || tion of war or no war. 


It is merely a question 


into when considering the powers of a mere Pres- || of defense; and for that I am prepared to act, 


| 


ident as resembling those of a King. The Pres- || 


ident is not the Government, although he has 
been too much accustomed to consider himself as | 


such; and, in the discharge of his advisory duties, | 


under the injunction which the Constitution im- 


measures as he shall think fit,’ he is no more 


| the organ of the Government than either House 


of Congress, taken singly and apart from the 
other codrdinate departments of that Govern- 
ment. Nay, this Government is no more respons- 
ible to a foreign nation for his sayings in a mes- 
sage under the Constitution, than it is for the 
exercise of the freedom of debate, which is the 
right of every member on this floor; and it is not 


without the slightest reference to what party may 
| have provoked danger, or to what cause that 
danger may be ascribed. 5 
Before I take leave of the subject of our foreign 
relations, indulge me, sir, with a very few remarks 
in reply to a single observation made by the hon- 
ordte gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Gronpy. } 
That gentleman, after detailing with great care 
some of the events which had transpired between 
us and France, and after assaulting the Senate 
| for not having last year voted for the then pro- 
posed amendment df three millions to the fortifica- 
| tion bill, called upon us all (as the gentleman from 
| Kentucky has already stated) to come out freely 
and frankly, and to declare whether, in the pres- 





less important that his right to express himself |) ent aspect of our affairs, we are willing to rethain 
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‘et. or whether we would adopt a plan of non- 
quiet, : 7 
jntercourse with France; and, after this demand 
upon us all to leave the non-committal policy, 
and declare our future course with candor, he 

roceeds, he said, to declare his own sentiments. 
Bat when he had thus excited much attention b 
this preface to his expected _annunciation, he le 
ys with a most lame and impotent conclusion, 
simply declaring that, for his part, he was—what? 
why ‘‘ not satisfied that things should remain ez- 
actlyas they are. » The message which announces 
the mediation of England has since been received; 
and I hope the gentleman will be content that 
things should remain, for the present at least, 
exactly as they are. Let us wait, sir, till we learn 
the effect of the last annual message on France, 
and what is the feeling of that country in regard 
to the English mediation; and, in future, let me 
beg the honorable gentleman not to be so rash, 
but adopt a little more of the non-committal pol- 
icy, by avoiding such hasty and inconsiderate 
avowals. 

Throughout the whole debate on this resolution, 
the principal object of honorable gentlemen on the 
other side of the House seems to have been, not 
so much to sustain the resolution itself, as to in- 
culpate those who, during the last session in this 
body, rejected what is called the three million 
amendment to the bill making appropriations for 
fortifications. Having now coieticasd all the ob- 
jections to the resolution before us, I shall follow 
the gentleman so far as to meet and repel their 
unjust assault upon the.last Senate; and, in doing 
this, I shall not hesitate to put them on the de- 
fensive in return for their attack. I shall not fol- 
low the example of my honorable friend from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Maneum,] by refusing to 
be tried for my votes on that fortification bill be- 
fore this Senate. I shall not plead, as he declared 
he would, to the jurisdiction. Here, or elsewhere, 
I stand prepared to refute and put down all accu- 
sations that have been, or may be now, leveled 
against me for my conduct as a member of this 
body, in regard to our foreign relations, as well 
as the great duty of providing for the national de- 
fense. No matter where, or by whom, a charge 
against any vote.of mine on those subjects has 
been made; sir, l answer them all, that I have 
been faithful to the country, and chet I am ready 
to prove it. 

The first charge in which I, in common with 
every other member of the Senate, am involved, 
was made by a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts, [Mr. J. Q. Ap- 
ams,] in his place during the last session. After 
the proceedings of the Senate on the report of our 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and our unan- 
imous vote to sustain the resolution which was 
recommended by that committee, as modified by 
the chairman, [Mr. Curay,] that member of the 
other House, at the last session, pronounced in 
debate that the Senate had dodged the question. 
Yes, sir, according to his judgment at the time, 
men of all parties here—men of the most opposite 
political 6pinions—friends and foes—Administra- 
tion men, Whigs, and Anti-Masons—had all com- 
bined to dodge the question, because all had united 
in a vote, on the 14th day of January, 1825, de- 
claring that, at that day, no legislative provision 
ought to be adopted in relation to the state of our 
affairs with France. The member from Missouri, 
{Mr. Benron,] and the chairman, (Mr. Cray,] 
the members from Pennsylvania, New York, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and every Other State; men 
who never before were arraigned together on the 
same charge, and who, whatever other faults may 
have been imputed to them, were certainly never 
before charged with dodging anything, were all 
thus arraigned together. Peseta over, for the 
present, the kind feeling exhibited by such a re- 
mark towards our chairman, [Mr. ian and, 
indeed, all others here, a:id the degree of decorum 
it evinced towards the whole mass of members in 
a coérdinate branch of the Government, I ask 
now that the Senate may turn their attention to 
the propriety of the vote thus condemned. On 
the ey day we thus voted, by way of response 
to the Executive message recommending reprisals, 
Mr. Livingston, in Paris, was intiting. 6 dispatch 


to our Secretary of State, in which he uses the 
follow: . Referring to the projet de loi, 


or bill of the French Chambers to make the 
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appropriation for payment of our whole claim, || when the charge was made. Ina few days after- 
he says, in his letter dated Paris, January 14, || wards(I refer to his speech of the 14th February, 
1835: | 1835, for the fact) the same member appeared 


“ The law, it is said, will be presented to-day, andI have || again in his place in the other House, and, by 
very little doubt that it will pass. The ministerial phalanx, 


reinforced by those of the opposition (and they are nota 


few) who will not take the responsibility of involving the || 


country in the difficulties which they now see must ensue, 
will be sufficient to carry the vote. The recall of Serurier, 
and the notice to me, are measures which are resorted to 


way of some atonement for his own denunciation, 
made an effort to dodge its effects upon himself, 
by declaring that, had he not been stopped at the 
time by the Speaker of the House for using dis- 
respectful language of the Senate, he would have 


to eave the pride of the Government and the nation.” || recommended to the Representatives of the nation 
Sir, if Mr. Livingston had been present on the || also to dodge the question. 
14th of January last, holding the seat in this Sir, the Senate has been again attacked for the 
Chamber which he formerly held, he must, for || same vote,and from the same quarter. Not sat- 
the very reasons assigned in this dispatch, have || isfied with his last year’s exploits in the field 
joined with us all in our vote. If we dodged the || against us, which were entirely unprovoked by 
question in Washington, he, too, was dodging it || us, but were passed over in pity to him and sin- 
at the same time in Paris; for, at the very time || cere respect for the feelings of his former friends, 
we were voting the resolution, he was writing the || the same individual has introduced into another 
very reason for adopting itin a letter. Yet this || body a resolution to furnish him with a standing 
dispatch, and the contents of this letter, were || theme of declamation against us; and ina public 
wholly unknown to us until the 26th of Febru- || newspaper has now assailed the very resolution 
ary, after our vote was given, when it was com- || in reference to which he, last year, on the Mth 
municated by the President in a message to the || of February, declared, in a public speech in the 
other House, and ordered to be published. [Mr, || other House, that *‘ he thought that the Senate 
C. here referred. to the document of that date, || had acted as it was their duty to do; and the con- 
and, having read it, continued.] || clusion to which they had unanimously arrived 
Sir, was there ever before presented to the mind | was the conclusion which he should have been 
of man more conclusive evidence of wisdom, fore- || desirous that the House should adopt.’’ Sir, is 
sight, firm, lofty, and patriotic purpose in any || it not astonishing that this very same gentleman 
statesman than was given by the chairman of our || should, but the other day, have published of this 
Committee on Foreign Relations, [Mr. Cray,].| same resolution, that it was ‘fa resolution not 
who drew that report, and under whose lead we || only declining to do that which the President had 
all, with one voice, yielding up, as we all did that || recommended, to vindicate the rights and the 
day, every party feeling on the altar of our coun- || honor of the nation, but positively determining 
try’s welfare, voted a respectful, but unanimous || to do NoTHING; not even to express a sense of 
and decided, dissent from the Executive recom- || the wrongs which our country was enduring from 
mendation of reprisals, which we published tothe || France;’’ that ‘* no trace was to be found upon 
world in connection with the report vindicating || the Journals of the Senate of the last session of 
to all mankind the justice of our claims on France, |} Congress of sensibility to the wrongs which our 
and avowing a fixed resolve to insist on the ex- || country was enduring from France; and if upon 
ecution of the treaty? It was a moment, whena || those Journals such a trace could be found, it 
mistake on our part would have been fatal to the || must be to clearer and more searching eyes than 
peace and prosperity of the whole country. It || his;’’ that the simple vote of the other House, 
was a moment when, if we had yielded to thé || that the treaty should be maintained, and its ex- 
impetuosity of the Executive recommendation, || ecution insisted on, and which, he says, was 
war must have been inevitable. Itwasa moment || moved by him, was “ not only a re from 
when, forming our own opinions from the data || the do-nothing policy of the Senate, but might be 
disclosed in the report, without any knowledge || feltto contain a pungent though tacit rebuke upon 
of the existing views of our Minister at Paris, || that paralytic policy;’’ that, had the Senate con- 
and possessed of no such means of ascertaining’|| curred in the three million appropriation, ‘ that 
them as the President enjoyed, we dared to differ || vote would have made the Senate the unwilling 
with fim, and frankly to express our determina- || accessory to implied censure upon its own quietism 
tion not to comply with his desire for hostile meas- || under foreign wrong.’’ Yes, sir; these and other 
ures. At such acrisis in our affairs, we dared || like phrases, accompanied by charges of “ over- 
to stake our character before the people by the || bearing arrogance,’’ have been withina few days 
firm expression of an opinion Which, iferroneous, || fulminated against that very Senate by the ident- 
would have prostrated us forever. , We staked || ical individual who last year proclaimed the ver 
upon it, under all the disadvantages of our situa- || vote he now censures as that which, of all others, 
tion as to means of information, compared with || he would have recommended the House of Repre- 
the Executive, all that the statesman’s aspirations || sentatives to adopt. This second assault upon 
can hope for, and all that the patriot’s heart can || that Senate (a majority of which was composed 
wish; feeling that if we erred we should be de- || of his friends whena majority of the people had 
nouriced; but that if right, we had saved our coun- | driven him from power) is foiled and made power- 
try from one of the greatest curses that could || less by the rashness and folly of its author. It 
befall it. The report sanctioned by this wnan- || falls on all parties, and alike, unfortunately for 
imous vote, was wafted across the Atlantic as | the real object of the individual who made it. Its 
rapidly as the winds and waves could bear it; and || effect is to insult even the most violent of the hot 
the effect of its reception in France was imme- | and high-toned advocates of Executive power, 
diately perceptible there, in the general restoration || though its only design was to strike down the 
of kind feelings towards ourcountrymen. That || powerless bat inflexible opponents to Executive 
proud, sensitive, and warlike nation at once felt || encroachment in this bpdy. 1 was pleased to be 
that there was a power in this country to control || able to say to the honorable members from Mis- 
the irritable and impetuous temper of the Execu- | souri and Pennsylvania themselves, while I read 
tive; equally prepared, on the one hand, to offer || this passage—Stand up you who are so given to 
no insult to any foreign nation, and, on the other, || accusation against others, and hear the indict- 
to submit to no meditated injury when mild and || ment against yourselves, for evincing, by your 
pacific remonstrances should fail to obtain redress || vote for the Senate’s resolution of the 14th of 
for it. Sir, it was eminently by the force of this || January last, a want of due and patriotic sensi- 
owerful document—this unanimous vote of the || bility for the wrongs inflicted on your oy 
nate—that the friends of justice and peace in || by France. Sir,‘those gentlemen would do well 
the French Chamber of Deputies quelled the fierce || to make some efforts to defend themselves against 
spirits, eager there to find even a plausible pre- || the attacks of others, before they commence any 
text for a war, which, while it would have in- || more assaults upon us; and this I will now en- 
flicted incalculable damage upon France, must || deavor to demonstrate to their satisfaction, better 
also, in six months, have swept our commerce || than by reading extracts from the speeches of the 
from the ocean. The-whole debate on the projet || member of the other House, who has assailed 
de lot shows it. Yet, sir, for this act we were them in common with all the members of the last 
charged with aaveng  Soeged the question. The Pome 





member of the other House who made this charge || |The principal attack on me and my political 
was, at the time a prominent candidate for 14 e || friends here rests on the fact that we refused 
vacant seat in the Senate from the State of Mas-|| to vote, on the last night of the last session, 
sachusetts. The election was still pending there || for the following amendment, then proposed by 
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the House of Representatives to the fortification | 
bill: 

“ And be it further enacted, That the sum of three mil- 
lion dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise a) ated 
to be expended, in whole or in part, under the direction of 
the President of the United States, for the military and 
naval service, including fortifications and ordnance, and 
increase of the Navy: vided, Such expenditures shall 
be rendered necessary for the defense of 


country prior 
to the next meeting of Congress.’’ 


Before this amendment was offered, the appro- 
priation bill providing for fortifications, which 
originated in the other House, had passed the 
Senate, which had already added, by way of 
amendment, $421,000 to the sums originally pro- 
posed by the House as sufficient. It was not until | 
about eight o’clock at night of the very last da 
of the session that the House proposed this amend- 
ment to our amendments, after rejecting some of 
ours, and among which so rejected by the House 
was an increase of $75,000, made by the Senate 
to the appropriation to rebuild Fort Delaware. | 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucn- | 
ANAN] has misconceived the scope of the argument 
against this three-million amendment, and partic- | 
ularly that of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. Wessrer,] who preceded him in this debate. 

ndependently of the notorious fact that no such 
extraordinary appropriation was asked of us by | 
the Executive, whose duty it was, if this sum 
was wanted for defense, to communicate the fact 
to Congress, most of those who voted down that 
amendment did hold, and did. so express them- 
selves at the time, that an appropriation in such 
general terms, peepee no objects of expendi- 
ture but **the naval and military service,’’ was 
forbidden by the spirit and the letter of the Con- 
stitution. ir 
gentleman has entirely overlooked the principle 
upon which the Senate acted. Sir, I invite the 
gentleman to examine the subject, which he says 
is novel to him, and to defend his vote, if bs 
thinks he can do so, when we who voted other- 
wise retaliate upon him and his associates who 
endeavored to carry thisamendment, by charging 
them with having, so far as they were able to 
effect it, assisted to break down the best barrier 
provided by the Constitution against the absorp- 
tion of the legislative in the executive power. 
With the view to test the confidence of honorable 
gentlemen in their opinions, as well as the accu- | 
racy and extent of their researches on this sub- 
ject, it may be useful to ascertain how far they 
will carry their principles. I beg leave to know 
of the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
whether, if the proposition for which he voted 
had been to appropriate three or thirty millions, 
** to be expended in whole, or in part, under the 
direction of the President, for the civil, naval, and 
military service, including fortifications,’’ &c., he 
could have supported it consistently with his con- 
stitutional obligations or not? I pause for areply 









it be new to him, it is because the 





to this question. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he did not consider 
himself bqund to declare any opinion beyond the 
one before expressed. He would therefore decline 
answering the question put to him by the gentle- 
man from Delaware. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Sir, it was the part of pru- 
dence not to answer. I put the queStion to him, 
because I know of no man here, advocating his 
doctrine, better prepared, or better able to resist 
or parry such a blow than the honorable gentle- 
man himself. I claim no right to catechise him; 
but if he should think proper to answer the 
question proposed to him on another day, after | 
he has had ample time to select that horn of the 
dilemma presented by it which pleases him best, 
it will gratify some of his friends here, among 
whom I rank myself, to learn whether he can 
possibly be driven to the absolute surrender of 
all legislative power to the Executive, so far as 
regards the appointment of the uses to which the 
public money shall be applied; or whether he will | 
prefer, on reflection, to encounter the foregone 
conclusion which a denial of the constitutionality 
of so broad an appropriation as I have proposed 
for his consideration must necessarily result in. 
That amendment, for which the honorable gen- | 
tleman and his political friends in this body did 
vote, proposed no other objects for expenditure 
than the naval and military service, including 
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fortifications, ordnance, and increase of the Navy. 
One hundred, or even ten dollars, bestowed on 
the objects included in the sweeping phrase ‘* naval 
and military service,’’ would satisfy the requisi- 
tions of the law, and leave, under the direction of 
the President, the whole residue of the $3,000,000 
to be applied to any kind of naval and military 
service which he might designate. A law, in the 
very same words, granting $50,000,000, to be 
expended by the President.as he shall think 
proper, ** for naval and military service,”’ is not 
rohibited by the Constitution, if this be not. A 
aw granting all the money in the Treasury, to be 
expended under his direction, or as he shall think 
proper, *‘ for civil, naval, and military service,’’ is 
not prohibited by the Constitution, if this be not. 
The result, then, is, that whenever a popular 
President is in office, Congress must grant the 
whole money in the Treasury, if required, or the 
whole sum requisite for civil, naval, and military 
service, which will embrace all the known objects 
of legitimate expenditure under this Government; 
or, should they fail to do so, they must subject 
themselves to the very exceptions taken to the 
vote of the Senate by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessce, [Mr. Sooren who intimated that the 
vote of his colleague, [Mr. Wutre,] and others 
here, indicated that they had not confidence in the 
President. Such a construction of the Constitu- 
tion breaks down the Legislature whenever a pop- 
ular man is at the head of the Government; and 
a popular Executive is the only one from which 
either the friends of the Legislature or the Consti- 
tution can have anything to fear. Should such a 
construction be established, it must inevitably 
lead Congress at last to a vote, under the adminis- 
tration of some popular chief, of all the money 
requisite for the support of Government, without 
any further designation of object or restriction of 
power than this—that the President shall expend 
it for the public service. In that day, no Senator 
here shall dare raise his voice against it, or, if one 
should follow our example, the charge of want 
of confidence in the President will crush him as 
a rebellious subordinate, and a factious legislator; 
the people themselves will hunt him down; and 
the State Legislature will recall him, with a view 
to send anothér to expunge his vote. If our Gov- 
ernment is to endure for any considerable period, 
it will witness the elevation to power of many 
men far more popular than President Jackson has 
ever been; and should the doctrine of the friends 
of the Administration now become, by the pros- 
tration of the Senate for this cause, the received 
exposition of the Constitution, the next popular 
Executive, pointing to this precedent, may de- 
mand it as due to the character he possesses, and 
as evincive of the confidence to which he is enti- 
tled, that a grant of three millions, for naval and 
military service, to be expended under his direc- 
tion, shall be annually inserted in the appropria- 
tion bill. Another, ambitious of still further ex- 
hibitions of confidence, will soon demand a gfeater 
sum under pretext of some other exigency; and 
at last, precedent being built upon ae the 
legislative power will expire under these reiterated 
blows, and, with it, the liberties of the people. 
Sir, I have set my face against all this doctrine 
with a stern resolution to resist it to the utmost. 
I will make no terms, I will know no compro- 
mise with it. I read in the Constitution that no 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury but by 
appropriations made by law. And I have heard 
no plausible answer to the simple but conclusive 
argument, that an appropriation does, ex vi termini, 
necessarily import a designation, an allotment 
or setting apart for specific objects, specific sums 
of money. 1 go for the established definition of 
the word as the English language was spoken, 
written, and understood, when the Constitution 
was made, and as it is now and has ever been 
understood. I deny that a grant of fifty millions 
‘for the public service,’’ to be expended under 
the direction of the President, is any appropria- 
tion. Itis nothing more than an unconstitutional 
attempt to delegate representative power. It 
strikes at the root of the whole principle of rep- 
resentative government. I deny that a grant by 
Congress of $3,000,000 to the President for the 
**naval and military service,” differs a whit in 
principle from a general t of all the revenue 
to be expended by the President for the naval and 
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military service. In either case, he may raise a, 
army or build a navy with the money The 
eighth section of the first article of the Suede. 
tion gives to Congress alone the power “ to raise 
and support armies,’’ and ‘to provide and main. 
tain a navy.”’ In the execution of this trust 
power, we owe it to the country and its Const. 
tution to define, if practicable at the time to do 
so, how many men shall compose the army which 
we undertake to raise and support; what kind of 
troops it shall consist of; how many ships shal] 
compose the navy which we undertake to pro. 
vide and maintain, and of what class they shal} 
be; and, in general, the whole course and prac. 
tice of Congress, under the Constitution, ab urbe 
condita, has been in accordance with this duty. 
The three million amendment was not only is. 
jectionable because it was a departure from our 
whole course of legislation in these particulars, 
but because it was, if sustained, a grant of mone 
to raise either an army or a navy at the discretion 
of the President alone, without even limiting the 
amount to be applied to either purpose. It was an 
abandonment of the whole trust confided to us, 
to the full extent of the sum to be taken thus from 
the Treasury. 

The power “ to raise and support armies,’’ and 
to ** provide and maintain a navy,”’ conferred by 
the eighth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution, is accompanied by other trust-powers 
in the same section, a reference to which may be 
useful to illustrate the extent to which the princi- 
ple contended for by the advocates of this amerd- 
ment will carry them. Would it be constitu. 
tional, I ask, to grant three millions, or any other 
sum, to be expended under the direction of the 
President, for the purpose of ‘* laying and col- 
lecting taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,’’ with- 
out specifications of the tax, duty, impost, or 
excise, or even the extent of each? or for the 
purpose of ** borrowing money on the credit of 
the United States,” and ‘* regulating commerce,” 
without directing how much should be spent in 
borrowing money, how much in regulating com- 
merce, how much money should be borrowed, 
and how the commerce should be regulated? or 
for the purpose of ‘* coining money, and fixing 
the standards of weights and measures,’’ with- 
out saying how much should be spent for each 
purpose, and even without declaring how the 
money should be coined, and how the standard 
of weights and measures should be fixed? or for 
the urpose of ‘* establishing post offices and post 
roads,”’ “defining and punishing piracies and 
offenses against the law of nations,’’ ** declaring 
war,’’ and ** exercising exclusive legislation over 
the District?”’ Sir, upon what principle is it that 
any man can sustain the constitutionality of this 
proposed amendment under which the President 
was authorized to raise an army or provide a 
navy, so far as three millions would effect it, if 
he cannot also sustain a grant of power over three 
millions to be expended by the President in “ de- 
claring war,’ without saying when or against 
what nation it shall be declared? If one of these 
trust-powers can be thus delegated, all that are 
given by the same clause may be delegated; and 
the boundary between executive and legislative 
authority hereafter may be broken down, and will 
be broken down, whenever, in the future progress 
of our Government, an ambitious usurper shall 
appear, claiming and exacting, on the mere score 
of his popular character, the confidence of Con- 





8s. 
Sir, I say, therefore, to the honorable gentle- 
man from Penna yivents:; that I envy him not the 
enjoyment of that pride which he professed to 
feel when he declared that he viewed the period 
of his midnight vote for this abominable Pepe 
sition as the proudest moment of his life. The 
honorable gentleman does not profess to have ex- 
amined the constitutional question. I feel too 
much respect for him as a jurist to believe for a 
moment that he has deliberately, and on fall in- 
vestigation, determined this question to suit the 
vote he gave. And be it now understood, in 
sheer justice to him and others who did in this 
and the other House vote for that proposition, 
under the impulsé of sudden feeling, on the ve 

last day of the session, in the midst of the bustle 
and distraction of a scene of which men who have 
not at some period of their lives represented their 
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fellow-citizens in one or the other House of Con- 
ress can have no adequate conception, that this 
roposition was sprung upon the members of the 
otheg,. House, and passed not only, as the gentle- 
maiays, without time to discuss it, but without 
time for any man to weigh it and consider it in 
its most remote and most alarming consequences. 
The feeling which impelled gentlemen to this sud- 
den and dangerous vote was, in general, doubt- 
less patriotic. Yet, even amidst the distracting 
hurry of the scene of a last day’s session, all men 
of the party most devoted to the Executive in the 
other House did not obey the impulse of feeling 
and concur in that vote; and in this no less than 
twenty-nine members, among whom were some 
of all parties, rose, after but a few moments’ re- 
flection, against it. Nothing could have been 
more unexpected. In confirmation of the remark 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that 
the President himself had not prepared any mem- 
ber for it by asking him to move such proposition, 
and of his further observation that there was no 
time to discuss it, let me remind the members of 
the last Senate of the manner in which, as I ob- 
served at the time, we were routed at night out of 
a secret session by a message from the House to 
announce it. Sir, ifa bomb-shell had suddenly 
exploded on the floor of the Senate, it could 
scarcely have produced greater surprise and con- 
sternation among those who were not in the con- 
fidence of the Executive, nor acquainted with the 
midnight movements and secret wishes of his 
artisans. 

It is in vain, sir, that the honorable gentlemen 
who commenced this war on us by that vote, now 
seek to find shelter from the storm of the attack 
upon themselves, for their unconstitutional prop- 
osition, by case-hunting through the whole mass 
of congressional precedents for a single one to 
sustain them. The statute-book does not present 
a parallel to it. An appropriation of $2,000,000 
“for pay and subsistence”’ of troops, under an 
act of 1806, authorizing the President to call out 
the militia, and two large appropriations ‘ for 
foreign intercourse,’’ made in the years 1806 and 
1808, the instances relied on by honorable gen- 
tlemen as furnishing precedents for their votes, 
are examples, not of general, but of specific appro- 
priations, the objects being designated’ in the grant 
of the money. {Mr.C. here read these and other 
acts, to show that the appropriations contained 
in them were all of a specific character.] We 
every year pass appropyations in the same words, 
and the language thus applied is understood to 
designate the objects for which our money shall 
be expended, so that it cannot be applied to any 
other purpose. When Mr. Jefferson came into 
office, he carried the doctrine for which I contend 
so far as to recommend, in his message of the 
8th of December, 1801, the ‘* appropriation of 
specific sums to every specific purpose susceptible 
of definition, and it was this principle upon which 
his disciples most plumed themselves as exhibit- 
ing their scrupulous regard for the Constitution, 
however those who now claimed to be his exclu- 
sive followers have abandoned this great land- 
mark of his party. The whole range of legislative 
precedents, established by successive Congresses, 
which supported his administration, and the sub- 
sequent administrations of this Government, ac- 
quired a character in consequence of the earnest- 
hess with which the Democratic party insisted 
on the principle of specific appropriations, which 
accounts at once for the failure of honorable gen- 
tlemen, who now advocate the contrary doctrine, 
to find a single authority to support them. 

Sir, another reason for their failure may also 
be assigned. President Jackson, when he came 
into office, professed to act upon the principle of 
Specific appropriations, as well as the other doc- 
trines of Jefferson. In his inaugural address, 
delivered on the 4th March, 1829, after pledging 
himself to an economical administration, and the 
counteraction of that profligacy caused by a pro- 
fuse expenditure of the public money, he says: 

“ Powertul auxiliaries to the attuinment of this desirable 
end are to be found in the regulations provided by the wis- 
dom of Congress for the specific appropriation of public 
money,’? 

And even in his message of the 7th December 

» he says: 


“ No one can be more deeply impressed than I am with 
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the soundness of the doctrine which restrains and limits, the President ‘* prior to the next meeting of Con- 


by ific provisions, Executive discretion, as far as it can 


a as : : 
be done consistently with the preservation of its constitu- | gress,’’ and adjourned without further expense to 


tional character.”’ 
He adds: 


“The duty of the Legislature to define, by clear and pos- 
itive enactment, the nature and extent of the action which 
it belongs to the Executive to superintend, springs out of a 
policy analogous to tliat which enjoins upon all the branches 
of the Federal Government an abstinence from the exercise 
of powers not clearly granted.” 


He afterwards again reiterates: 


“ The same rule of actionshould make the President ever 
anxious to avoid the exercise of any discretionary authority 
which can be regulated by Congress.” 


And in the next paragraph he says: 

In my former messages to Congress, I have repeatedly 
be ore the propriety of lessening the discretionary authority 
lodged in the various Departments.”’ ; 

Sir, all these messages were looked to by his 
partisans as the texts from which they were to 
preach, and the creed on which their political 
salvation depended. If they, having always had 
the power to prevent, in the other House, the 
passage of any law making an appropriation with- 
out specification of object, could have produced 
another example in which they had 

* Kept the word of promise to the ear 
But broke it to the hope,”’ 
it would have been, indeed, but another melan- 
choly commentary on the instability of all human 
professions, and the utter worthlessness of that 
sounding patriotism which explodes in party 
pledges. 

Indulge me in another question to the honor- 
able gentlemen cn the other side of the House. 
Had this proposition been couched in such lan- 
guage as would have authorized the President to 
take ourplacesin this Chamber, and decide, while 
we wibiiew to give him the undisturbed use of 
the room, how three millions of the public treas- 
ure should be disbursed ‘‘ for the naval and mil- 
itary service,’’ would a man among them have 
acceded to it! ‘Why not? Had such a proposi- 
tion been adopted, it would have been quite as 
good an Seeenriation; quite as definite a specifi- 
cation of the purposes for which the money should 
be expended; and, in one most essential particu- 
lar, such a gerenies would have been greatl 
preferable to that for which they voted; for, al- 
ange it would have exhibited less confidence in 
the President than the vote they gave, which 
allowed him to decide at any time within nine 
months what should be done with the money, it 
would have required of him to come here and tell 
us at once to what uses the money should be ap- 
propriated. We might have gone into the gallery 
as quiet spectators of his exercise of the legislative 
power; but we should have enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of hearing his decision at the time; and, while 
we yet lingered in the Capitol, we could have 
congratulated one another on the mode and man- 
ner in which his wisdom had disposed of the 
money. When we wended our way back to the 
people, we could then have told them what was 
to be done with their three millions; as, what 
forts were to be built, and where they were to be 
erected; what ships and what arms were wanted; 
or what number of troops should be raised for 
theirarmy. This would have given the workmen 
and contractors for public jobs among us an op- 
cones of entering into competition with the 

xecutive favorites; for then, having some chance 
to know what was to be done, they could have 
~ in their bids for the public works to be erected. 

could have gone home rejoicing in my ability 


stituents, whether Fort Delaware was to be re- 
built, whether the breakwater was to be defended, 
and whether frigates or gun-boats were to be used 
in the Delaware in the event of a war. 

But honorable gentlemen will now perceive that 
the vote they gave was a much more alarmin 
surrender of theirlegislative power. They yielde 
up their trust, and gave the President, with it, 
the privilege of keeping his intentions secret until 
the moment of expenditure; their only restriction 
upon the period allowed for his exercise of it 
being, that he should spend it at some time “ prior 
to the next meeting of Congress;’’ when, indeed, 
upon their principle of confidence, they ought 
again to have assembled, voted twenty millions 
at once for the public service, to be expended by 








to answer the earnest interrogations of my con-: 


the people. Sir, I do solemnly denounce this 
proposition, which the Senate alone resisted on 
the last night of last session, as a measure in 
principle no better than the regulations of Cali- 
gula, who suspended his laws on pillars so high 
that men might not read them in the public ways. 
Even his laws might have been read by the aid 
of ladders. But by what possible means could 
that portion of the people who have no access to 
the private ear of the President have climbed to 
the information of his plans of defense, during the 
period for which he was to have been permitted 
to keep his purposes secret? 

Viewing this proposed appropriation of three 
millions, without restriction, specification, or lim- 
itation as to objects other than the naval and mil- 
itary service, as not only unconstitutional, but as 
destructive of the first principles of representative 
government, having considered and expressed his 
solemn conviction, after a year’s deliberation, 
that it laid the foundation for the introduction of 
dictatorial power in this Government, and con- 
tained the very language in which adictator might 
be appointed under a pretense of some future 
pressing emergency, the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wensrer,} in the 
midst of a strain of fervid eloquence and indig- 
nant remonstrance against this attempted outrage, 
which has not been equaled in this debate, and 
cannot be excelled, had declared—, 

‘If the proposition were now before us, and the guns of 
the enemy were battering against the walls of the Capitol, 
he would not agree to it; that the people of this country 
have an interest, a property, an inheritance, in the Con- 
STITUTION, against the value of which forty Capitols do not 
weigh the twentieth part of one poor scruple.’’ 

Taking authority for so doing from another 
part of the Capitol, I read the following remark, 
as published in the National Intelligencer, in ref- 
erence to this sentiment: 

*¢ Sir, for a man uttering sueh sentiments, there would be 
but one step more, (a natural and easy one to take,) and 
that would be, with the enemy at the walls of the Capitol, 
to join bim in battering them down.”’ 

And he who published this, has also published 
that when he uttered it, he ‘‘was interrupted by a 
spontaneous burst of feeling and applause.”’ But, 
he adds, ‘‘the indiscretion was momentary, and 
the most respectful silence followed.’’ 

Sir, I pass over without notice the account given 
of ‘‘applause,”’ and ‘‘a spontaneous burst of feel- 
ing,’’ and ‘‘indiscretion,’’ and then ‘‘the most re- 
spectful silence.’’ Indeed, I know nothing of 
these allegations, except as I find them here stated. 
But, in regard to that denunciation of the senti- 

| ment of my honorable friend from Massachusetts, 
| (Mr. Wesster,] who is this day elsewhere ne- 
cessarily detained, and in reference to the particu- 
lar individual who was the author of that denun- 
ciation, I have something to say. 

The opinion expressed in this denunciation is, 
that it would be a natural and easy step for the 
Senator from Massachusetts to take, to join the 
enemies of his country in war; in other words, to 
turn traitor, and merit by his treason the most 
ignominious of all deaths, with an immortality of 
infamy beyond the grave! 

And for what? The Senator from Massachu- 
setts had expressed a preference for the Consti- 
tution to the Capitol of his country. He had 
dared to declare that he prized the magna charta 
of American liberty, the sacred bond of our Union, 
the tie which binds together twelve millions of 
freemen, above the stones and mortar which 
compose the crumbling mass within whose wails 
we are assembled. ‘The very head and front 
of his offending hath this extent—no more.”’ No 
roan here has questioned, in the most violent 
moments of party excitement—not amidst the 
fiercest of all political strife—his purity of purpose 
in debate. Seont to him what all others who 
have any title to the character of gentlemen de- 
mand for themselves, that he believed what he 
said; grant that in his judgment, as well as that 
of many here, the very existence of our liberties 
is involved in the surrender of the principle he 
contended for; grant that the concentration of 
legislative and executive power in the hands of a 
single man is the death-blow to the Constitution, 
cae that the Senator was right in considering the 
proposed appropriation as establishing the very 
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rinciple which gave the fatal blow; and wuno is 
[ that, thus believing, would support that prop- 
osition, because the guns of the enemy were bat- 
tering at the walls of the Capitol? e is the 
COWARD—~WHERE 18 THE TRAITOR who would not 
rather see the Capitol than the Constitution of 
his country in ruins; or who would lend himself 
to the establishment of a despotism among us, 
with a view to save this building for the despot 
to revelin? Sir, in the days when Themistocles 
led the Athenians to victory at Salamis, he ad- 
vised them to surrender their capitol for the pres- 
ervation of the constitution of their country. 
That gallant people rose under the impulse of 
patriotism as one man, and, with a stern resolu- 
tion to yield life itself rather than abandon their 
liberties, and surrender the proud privilege of 
legislating for themselves to the delegate of a 
Persian despot, who offered them ‘all their own 
dominions, together with an accession of territory 
ample as their. wishes, upon the single condition 
that they should receive law, and suffer him to | 
preside in Greece.”’ At that eventful period of | 
their history, Crysilus alone proposed the sur- 
render of their constitution to save the capitol; 
and they stoned him to death. The public indigna- 
tion was not yet satisfied; for the Athenian 
matrons then rose, and inflicted the same pun- 
ishment on his wife. Leaving their capitol, and 
their noble city, rich as it was with the produc- | 
tions of every art, and glittering all over with the 
proudest trophies and the most splendid temples | 
in the world; deserting, in the cause of free gov- | 
ernment, the very land that gave them birth, they 
embarked on board their ships, and fought that 
battle, the name of which has made the bosoms | 
of freemen to thrill with sympathy in all the ages | 
that have followed it, and shall cause the patriot’s | 
heart to beat higher with emotion through count- | 
less ages to come. 

I repeat, sir, what no man who knows the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has ever doubted, and 
what no man who has a proper respect for him- 
self will ever question, that he was sincere in 
declaring that he viewed the proposition under 
debate as involving the surrender of the most 
valuable trust reposed in us by the Constitution 
to a single man, and as one which, while it dele- | 
gates the legislative power to the Executive, estab- | 
lishes a precedent to prostrate the Constituuon | 
forever. Then tell me what should be the fate 
of that man (if such a man be found) who, having 
owed hiselevation to the highest office in the world 
to that gentleman and his friends, and having 
been sustained in the administration of it by the 
exertion of all the powers of that giant intellect 
which is now the pride of the Senate and the boast 
of the country, could, without other provocation, 
have published that such a friend, after giving 
utterance to suck @ sentiment as he did in debate 
here, would find it a very natural and easy step 
to turn traitor to his country by joining with her | 
enemies in war? Sir, all good men will say that 
the convincing argument which could have in- | 
duced from such a quarter such a remark, the 
author of thatcomment will find, notin the obser- | 
vation he has condemned, but in his own heart; | 
and those who are acquainted with past events 
will add that it has proceeded from one who has 





habitually found it a very ‘* natural and an easy i other House had utterly refused to take up the | 


step’’ to turn traitor to his friends. Such aman 
should never be suffered by honorable men to 
stand in any party again; tor this unprovoked 
denunciation proves that its author will be false 
to all parties, and true to no friend. I will do 
those in power the justice to say that I do not 
believe they have ever invited his embraces, or 
proffered him any office, however that may be 
the true object for which he has thus shamefully 
denounced his friend and abandoned his party. | 
No, sir, if he be a political traitor, they 
‘Gave him no instance why he should do treason, 
Unless to dub him with the name of traitor.” 
i 





Mr, C, was here called to order by the Chair, 
(Mr. Kine,) on the ground that it was not allow- | 
able by the rules to reply to what had been said | 


in the other House at this session. ‘ 





Mr. C, said that he had not named any man 
in the other House as the author of the remarks 
which had just been the subject of his comment; 
and that, by making observations on what had 
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appeared in a newspaper, he had only followed 
an example which had been lately set by a mem- 
ber of that see) 

Mr. C. continued. Sir, I will not follow that 
example, after the Chair has reminded me that 
it would be improper to pursue it further; and I 
willingly dismiss the disgusting specimen of 
human ingratitude which gave’ occasion for my 
| remarks, without further consideration. 

Having now, sir, disposed of so much of the 
subject as relates to the constitutional question 
involved in the *‘three million amendment,’’ I 
take issue with the gentlemen who have sought 
to prove that the Senate caused the loss of the for- 
tification bill, on two remaining points. 

First, then, I say that the loss of this amend- 
| ment, in the form in which it was presented, does 
by no means prove that even an extra grant of 
three mi¥lions would have been refused, had it 


|| been offered for specific purposes of defense, in- 


volving no constitutional question, and accompa- 
nied with a request from the President, who was 


ask if it was necessary. On the contrary, sir, I 
have not the slightest doubt that, had the Presi- 
| dent asked for three millions for defense, alleging 
| that it was necessary in his opinion, and request- 





il: : . 
| ing the passage of a law in the usual form of spe- 


| cific appropriations, of the propriety of which the 
| Senate could have judged, it would have had the 
vote of a majority of the Senate. If, however, 
the President had asked the three millions for the 
purpose of adopting any measures which must 
necessarily have produced a war with France, I 
have as little doubt that the Senate would have 
refused it. 
Sir, the gentleman from Pennsylvania says, (as 
one speaking by authority,) that the President 
| never asked any member of Congress to move 
this proposition. We learn from a debate in an- 
other place, that the Executive did desire it to be 
made at the time, but also desired that the fact 
should not be made known.* Information of the 
President’s wishes, or of the views of any De- 
partment, ought not to be communicated in mid- 
night whispers to a chosen few; all are equally 
entitled to know the Executive recommendation. 
In the second place, I deny that it by any means 
follows, although gentlemen have alleged it, that 
the loss of the whole bill providing for fortifica- 
tions and defense, was necessarily caused by the 
failure of the proposed amendment. The agreed 
facts are, that, after we had rejected it, a commit- 
tee of conference was appointed by both Houses; 
that this committee met, and readily agreed to a 
substitute for the lost amendmeit, consisting of 
two specific appropriations for defense, together 
amounting to $800,000; that they parted witha 
| perfect understanding that this was all that was 
necessary; that the Senate’s committee reported 
accordingly; and that the Senate was perfectly 
prepared to adopt the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, and anxious thus to secure the passage 
of the bill; that, after waiting here a long time for 
the action of the other House, which had the bill 
in its possession, the Senate sent a message 





n had not beer acted on, and continued to 
wait here untf it was perfectly certain that the 


“bill again, or transact any other business. Sir, 
| the bill fell (and I say it was notorious at the time 
that it fell) because the committee of conference 
on the part of the House refused to report the 
amendments which they themselves had agreed 
upon in committee, until the lateness of the hour 
furnished them with the miserable excuse for 
| their conduct which the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Grunpy] and a very few others still venture 
| to maintain as sufficient. I refer to the pretext 
that it was midnight; at which witching hour, as 
these gentlemen now contend, Congress was dis- 
solved, and the session had expired. 

Bat the fact is conclusively established by the 
| Statement of the honorable a. from New 
| Hampshire [Mr. Husparp] himself, whowas one 
of Se conferees on the part of the House, and 
one of the friends of the Administration, that, 
when the conferees separated, it was not twelve 

















; * See the speech of Mr, Wise, of Virginia, on this sub- 
ect. 


bound, by his oath under the Constitution, to | 


6 pany to remind”’ the House of this bill, | 
|} whic 











o’clock, and there was time to pass the bil! befp 
that hour had the House been so disposed. gj 
he says he knows this fact; for, at the time, } 
looked at his watch. Our conferees returngg hore 
a considerable time before midnight. Tha Peco}. 
lection of the honorable gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Leren,] who also looked at his watch, js’ 
that when they returned it was not eleven o'clock. 
This pretext, set up as an excuse for the conduct 
of the other House, is thus proved, by men of 
all parties, to be untrue in point of fact, and the 
result of an entire misrecollection. But suppose 
it was twelve o’clock at night when the conferees 
agreed; was it ever before, in the history of this 
Government, pretended by either House that 
bill could not be passed after midnight of the last 
day? You know well that, since we have served 
together in the Senate, the President has signed 
many bills after en which were passed after 
ar At the end of the very first Congress 
after he came into power, he was up until long 
after that hour, and the Senate and House both 
closed their labors about the rising of the sun on 
the ensuing day, being constantly engaged throuch 
the whole night in the passage of bills, which 
were signed without objection, that we ever heard 
of. Such, all agree, has been the practice of the 
Government from the earliest period. You and 
I remember, sir, that on one occasion the Senate 
met after sunrise on the 4th of March, transacted 
executive business, and communicated with the 
President in regard to it. This practice is said 
to be founded on the belief that the congressional 
day commences and terminates at noon, instead 
of midnight; that Congress never has convened 
on the first day of any session before twelve at 
noon; that, until that hour, no member takes his 
oath, nor is either House organized; and that 
the pay of every member must commence only 
with his qualification and his labors. I presume 
there was not a member of either House who re- 
fused to accept his full compensation for the last 
day of last session, on the ground that he did 
not serve after midnight, or was functus officio 
when the clock told that hour. If the doctrine 
of the gentleman from ‘Tennessee be correct, how 
did it happen that he took full pay, as for the 
whole of that last day, although he could only 
act for the half of it? —The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania repudiates this whole doctrine, and says 
he has never had, and never shall have, any difli- 
culty in doing his ven 4 after midnight. The party 
generally appears to be aghamed of this pretext. 
And how has the conscience of the gentleman 
from Tennessce himself rested under fifty votes 
which he has probably given after midffight, with- 
in my knowledge? He now contends that he was 
Sunctus afficio on all those occasions, and had no 
right to vote. ‘* If,’’ says he ** the congressional 
day does not terminate at twelve at night, why is 
itso common to set the clock back?’’ I answer, 
because we have always had two or three tender 
consciences like his own to deal with, ard so long 
as these gentlemen could see the clock stood still, 
they said they were not bound to look at their 
watches. They went by ‘ Capito] time,’’ and 
having examined the constitutional question, how 
long they were bound to stay at work for a whole 
day’s pay, some of them would leave us on 
ascruple of conscience when our clock struck 


re 
ry 
1e 





twelve; but I never heard that one of them gave 
up any part of the pay. 

Thegentleman from Pennsylvania, with a view 
to make up the issue in such a shape as would 

ut the Senate on trial with best advantage to 

imself announced that the true question, for dis- 
cussion was—who is blamable for the present 
defenseless condition of the sea-board? Sir, I 
shall not avoid the examination of that question. 
It presents no difficulty. As to the fact, upon 
which he dwelt so earnestly, that it is defenseless, 
he has already seen that I concur with him and 
others who have proclaimed its defenseless con- 
dition. He may add as much more coloring to 
that picture of the danger —e from this neg- 
lect as his imagination can supply him with, and 


I shall not seek to deface or obscure it. He may 
ring it again and again in the ears of the people, 
that, in the event of a rupture with a foreign 
country, our cities would be sacked, our coast 
pillaged, and our people butchered. The more 

e magnifies the danger, the greater will be the 
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condemnation of those who, for seven years past, 
have held the power to prevent this state of things, 
and have neglected their duty, Sir, his political 
friends have held the reins for a longer period; 
for they had their majority in Congress before 
the termination of the last Administration. In | 
the other House, they have ever since held an | 
overwhelming influence; and in this, with the 
exception of the last three years only, they have 
also been-in a constant majority. The other 
House never proposed a measure for defense, 
before last session, in which the Senate refused 
to concur; and, what is more worthy of note, they 
never proposed a bill for defense to which the 
Senate did not.add largely by amendment. For 
seven years, during which time I have held aseat 
here; the action of the Senate was always quite 
as prompt as that of the other House on these 
subjects, and, indeed, if my memory be correct, 
we were generally in advance of them. Sir, it is 
in vain that the gentleman seeks to cast that fear- 
ful responsibility arising out of more than seven 
years’ neglect of our Atlantic sea-board, upon the 
minority in Congress. In vain does he invoke 
the judgment of the public for our naked and ex- 
posed condition against that Senate which, during 
the two or three years when the Administration 
has not been able to control its vote, has been 
made the scape-goat to bear nearly all the other 
neglects and transgressions of those in power. 
The fact is, and every man within the sound 
of my voice knows it, or ought to know it, that 
not only has our whole system of improvement 
been checked, but the defenses of our country 
have been shamefully neglected since the present 
party came into power, on the miserable pretext 
of paying off the national debt—a debt which 
was never pressing, and which would have been 
easily extinguished by the operation of the old 
sinking-fund act, long before it could possibly 
have been felt as an injury, if internal improve- 
ments had been still properly encouraged, and 
our sea-coast had been properly fortified. Wit- 
ness now that wonderful exhibition of financial 
skill and statesmanship, by which, when all the 
other debts had been disposed of, the old thirteen 
millions, drawing an interest of only three per 
cent., and nearly all in the hands of fereigners, 
was paid off, in despite of all remonstrances, for 
the sake of making the vainglorious boast, that 
during this Administration the whole national 
debt was extinguished. At the time we were 
aying these three per cents., the Army, the 
Navy, the fortifications, the roads and canals, 
the improvement of our rivers, and even the or- 
dinary facilities for commerce, were neglected. 
Light-house bills, improvement bills, and bills to 
distribute a portion of the avails of the public 
domain among the States, for the purposes of 
improvement and education, were either voted 
down or vetoed down, and all for glory—ay, for 
the glory of paying off the national debt, by with- 
drawing from the people the use of their money, 
which was surely worth to them, not only for 
detense, but for improvement, the legal rate of 
interest, and extinguishing a debt in the hands 
of foreign creditors drawing three per cent. only. 
Why, sir, the fact is notorious, that such has 
been this miserable and morbid excitement, in- 
dustriously kept up to gratify party pride and 
folly, that scarcely a week has elapsed within the 
last seven yearsin which some newspaper editor 
has not reminded us of the glory of this Admin- 
istration in paying off the national debt; yet, 
during all this time, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania says, our whole sea-board has been left 
naked and exposed to any invader, our cities have 
been constantly in danger of being sacked, our 
coast pillaged, and our people butchered, without 
the means of resistance in the event of a war. 
This glory*has left us all the while at the mercy 
of any foreign Power which could have chosen 
any moment to assail us. 
_ The only salvo now relied upon to sustain those 
in power from their own charge against the Sen- 
ate of leaving the whole neebourd Nefenstless is, 
that a majority, not all, of their party friends in 
Congress did, at the last moment of the last ses- 
810hy propose and vote for this ‘“‘three millién 
amendment.”” But what could have been effected 
‘with that money if we had ted it? Would 
that liave built up fortifications, and put the Navy 
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and Army on a war establishment, within the || 
nine months allowed for its expenditure? Sir, if 
it had been applied to no mischievous purpose cal- 
culated to induce a war with France, which some 
think was its real design, its effect upon the sea- |, 


| coast in erecting forts would not have increased 


the permanent security of the country to a per- 
‘ceptible extent before the meeting of Congress, 
If, through the whole period during which this 
Administration has been in power, we had been 
regularly progressing with a system of national | 
defense, properly adapted to the wants and means | 
of the Republic, we healt hardly yet have been 
in. a state of preparation for war becoming such 
a country and stich glorious institutions as ours. 
Labor itself cannot always be commanded by 
money, and time is indispensable in the proper 
construction of all great works; and an error not 
uncommon in regard to our public works of every 
description has been, to doin months what should 
be the work of years. But, in order to show the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and his friends how | 
utterly indefensible they are when arraigned on | 
their own charges, let us now concede, for the 
mere purpose of argument, that this ‘three mil- || 
lion’? amendment, upon which they relied, would || 
have been sufficient for putting the Army and 
Navy on a war establishment; that it could have 
effected all this in nine months, and that it was || 
necessary to expend it. I ask them how comes || 
it about that they have suffered two whole months 
of the present session to pass away without re- 
vewing this or some similar propogjtion? and how || 
do they excuse themselves for not having pro- 
posed so salutary a measure at an earlier day | 
during the last session? The moment of the vote 
on that amendment the gentleman says he shall | 
always look upon as the proudest moment of his | 
| 


life. Doubtless, in his estimation, it was a most 
happy vote for him. Then why not renew it? || 
Why does that patriotism, whose midnight vigils | 
receive so much applause, slumber during the | 
broad daylight, and why has it slept so long? He || 
has known that the only objection of many among || 
us to the proposition was a constitutional objec- || 
tion, which, by altering the proposition from a || 
general to a specific one, he could obviate. Then 
why has he not proposed it, or something like it, | 
for the last two months, during all which time, || 
according to his own language, we have incurred 


pillaged, and our people butchered for the want 
of it? Since last session all intercourse with | 
France has been suspended; a powerful fleet, we 
are told, has been hovering near our coast and 
acting as a fleet of observation, and, with the vigi- 
lance of a hawk, ready to stoop on our unpro- 
tected commerce from its commanding position, | 
or to attack our naked sea-board at the slightest | 


To the question why this measure was pro- 
posed only at the last moment of the last session, 
the honorable member from Pennsylvania has 
already attempted an answer. 


amendment was rejected. 
be to demonstrate that then the patriot should have | 
spoken out, by the surrender of his constitutional 
scruples, and the delegation of his representative 
ower over the public treasure to the President. 
He reviewed the state of our relations with | 
France, for the very purpose of showing that, at 
that period, our affairs were at a peculiarly dan- | 
erous crisis, and labored to excuse himself and | 
is friends who brought forward this proposition 
at that time, by making the impression upon his 
hearers that there was just then a new impulse 
given by recent intelligence from France to the 
adoption of measures preparatory toawar. But, 
sir, most unfortunately for this excuse, the intel- 
ligence to which he has referred was decidedly 
of a pacific character, and was precisely that very 
information by which any reasonable man, how- 
ever apprehensive of danger before its arrival, 
would have been convinced that then there was 
not the slightest apparent necessity for a resort to 
any measures of a hostile character. Sir, the 
honorable gentleman (doubtless by mistake) re- 
ated only a part of a sentence in the letter of 
Mr. Livingston to the Secretary of State, of the 
15th of January, 1835, which was communicated 
to the other House by the President’s message 
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He took especial || 
pains to bring us to the point of time at which this || 
His object seemed to | 
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of 26th of February last. But, however favor- 
able to his position the sentence may have been, 


| as he repeated it in the hurry of debate, yet, when 


the pare which he omitted is supplied, the whole 
is absolutely fatal to it. The passage in Mr. 
Livingston’s letter to which he referred is in these 
words: 


__“ Tf the law should be rejected, I shoukl not be surprised 
if France anticipated our reprisals by the seizure of our ves- 


| sels in port, or the attack of our ships in the Mediterranean 
| with a superior foree.”” 


Mr. Livingston then expressly predicates his 
apprehension of danger upon the contingency of 
the rejection of the law to which the gentleman 
did not advert; and I have already shown that 
Mr. Livingston had carefully informed us in his 
pene letter of the 14th of January, sent here 

y the same hand, and communicated to Con- 
gress with the letter of the 15th, that his decided 
conviction was that the law would pass; that the 
a powerful portion 
of the Opposition in the Chambers, determined 


to avoid hostilities, and sufficient to carry the 


vote; and that the very measures which had be- 


| fore alarmed us (the recall of Serurier and the 


notice of our Minister) were measures whith 


| were resorted to merely to save the pride of the 
|| French Government and the French nation. 


Sir, this, the only evidence referred to by the 
honorable gentleman, to inculpate me and my 


| friends for not joining with him in his midnight 
| vote, oe conclusively that, if those who acted 


with him were justified by their apprehensions 
of a foreign war in proposing such a measure as 
they did at that time, they were grossly derelict 
of duty, and faithless to their trust, in not having 
proposed any proper measure of defense at any 
period of the session before the arrival of this pa- 
cific intelligence, and when, by their present rea- 
soning, it is made apparent that there must have 
been, in their minds, reasons for alarm seriously 
and afflictively oppressive to their patriotic hearts, 

ut that sensibility to danger, which is now 
avowed to have been felt only at the very point 
of time when this vote was given, caused by a 
new and sudden impulse of patriotic feeling, on 


|| reading Mr. Livingston’s dispatch, slept fora week 
| after the dispatch was in their hands, and slum- 


bered through the whole session of Congress, 
| before that witching time of night when, contrary 


| 
| 

the danger of having our cities sacked, our coast || to all reasonable analogy, it was first roused to 
| 


action. Months had passed away; yet not a 
whisper had been heard from it. The war mes- 
| sage of the President, the recall of ministers, and 
| the known refusal of France to pay the money, 
with all calculations of the effect of the message 
on her national pride, had not affected its slam- 
All the while it slept, and even snored, 
For those who profess to have felt it stirring on 
the night of the 3d of March had joined with us 
| in the vote of the 14th of January, 1835, declaring 
| that then (when there was certainly much greater 
| excuse for feigning apprehension) no legislative 
measures whatever ought to be adopted in refer- 
ence to the state of our affairs with France. France 
heard the note across the Atlantic, and felt as- 
sured that a sensibility which gave such evidence 
of its slumbers would uct suddenly awaken to 
prepare for war; and its effect was to lull her too 
into a state of tranquillity. Sir, what a pity for 
us was it, if all this apprehension was justifiable 
at that period, that it was not awakened until the 
conscience of the honorable member from Ten- 
nessee, (Mr. Grunpy,] and his friends in the other 
House, awoke to stifle all the exertions of those 
who felt it—that twelve o’clock conscience, which 
was roused by the first blast of the party bugle, 
to start scruples destructive to the fortification 
bill, but which took a nap before the next crow- 
ing of the cock, lest it should interrupt the pas- 
sage of the bill to repair the Cumberland road. 
hen, sir, as to the peculiar excitement which 
has been alleged to have existed in the public 
mind on the 3d of March last, and which has been 
assigned by the ——— from Pénnsylvania as 
another excuse for proposing this grant of three 
millions at that particular moment. What cxcite- 
ment does he refer to? We know there was no 
alarm among the people at that period; no appre- 
hension either felt or expressed on account of any 
threatened hostilities. I have recurred to some 
files of papers of that day, and find their general 
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tone was just what we should have expected after 
the publication of Mr. Livingston’s letters, giving 
assurances that the act of in rece: would pass. 
I know that a great effort was made in the other 
House fora few days tog: tupan excitement; there 
was much debate there about our relations with 
France, and the result of it all was that the pre- 
cious hours which remained of the session, and 
which ought to have been devoted to the real busi- 
ness of the people then pressing that House, were 
consumed in a tedious discussion, which resulted 
in a vote that the treaty ought to be maintained, 
and its execution insisted on—the mere echo of 
the sentiment in the unanimous report of our 
Committee on Foreign Relations, made six weeks 
before. Most of the highly important bills which 
had passed the Senate were thus utterly neglected 
by that House; and, in addition to the bill to 
regulate the public deposits, and the others men- 
tioned by the Senator from Massachusetts, was 
one of far more importance to the peace of the 
country—I mean, sir, the bill to settle and estab- 
lish the northern boundary of the State of Ohio. 
That bill had twice passed the Senate, and on 
both occasions, under some pretext, or for some 
reason, no test vote could ever be obtained to as- 
certain the sense of the other House upon it, 
Lest year it was talked down by the discussion 
about the French treaty, and the result was that 
we have been nearly involved ina civil war, on 
account of the unsettled claims of Michigan and 
Ohio. That single bill was worth more to the 
peace and happiness of that country than all the 
discussions and resolutions of the other House in 
regard to France. Sir, it would be no difficult 
matter to run up a catalogue of similar injuries 


to the public business; but [ forbear. My only | 


object in noting these things at all is to show the 
honorable gentlemen who have unjustly assailed 
the Senate for the loss of a single bill, 10 W easy 
it would be for one who felt an appetency for 
such an undertaking, to carry the war into their 
own ranks with success, on account of their neg- 
lect of bills vastly more important to the public 
interest. Sir, I take no pleasure in such attacks, 
and I leave them to others. 


What may have been the motive for this ill- | 


timed and unprovoked assault upon the last Sen- 
ate, by certain members of the present, the world 
will judge. When the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee, who occupies a seat nearest to the 
Chair, [Mr. Warre,] addressed you in vindica- 
tion of his own vote, given against the amendment 
for three millions, some thoughts, I do confess, 
occurred, which led me to form my own conclu- 
sions as to the real object of this war upon that 
vote. That honorable gentleman said that he 
craved a severance on the trial under the indict- 
ment preferred against the majority of the Senate, 


and pleaded his acquittal by the Legislature of | 


Tennessee, which had unanimously reélected him 
since he gave that vote. Sir, it may be that, if 
he were not joined in the bill of indictment, others 
here would hardly have been put on their trial. 
It may be considered necessary to make the most 


of this, the only offense which he has committed | 


against the Administration; but I can hardly yet 
believe that, even among his old political friends, 


he need apprehend a condemnation for that vote, | 


should he go to trial with the rest of us before the 
country under the general issue. The difference 


in the votes of the honorable Senators from Ten- | 


nessee, [Mr. Waite and Mr. Grunpy,] on the 
amendment to the fortification bill, has called up 
some reminiszences of bygone events, exhibita 

some other differences between them. When f 
first came into Congress, they were both consid- 
ered so true to the Administratjon, and so effect- 
ive in its aid, that, out of sheer compliment among 
their friends here, they were called ‘‘ Jackson’s 
Tennessee rifles.’” They both proved true for a 
time, and told, with unerring certainty, in every 
conflict with those who opposed the Executive. 
But, although both were called good rifles, there 
was an allowed difference between them. One 
missed the mark altogether, during that famous 
contest which was carried on here about the time 
of Mr. Foot’s resolutions. It was believed to 
have been near bursting, in consequence of being 
overcharged with nullification powder. There was 
also anotherfailure. This same rifle was assigned 
to the defense of the Post Office, and was charged 


position; but the post.was carried by its assail- 
ants, and the defense was censured by those who 
directed it, because the enemy entered in despite 
of the garrison, and exposed most piratical depre- 
dations which had been committed on the people. 
For my own part, I have always inelined to at- 
tribute this failure to the indefensible condition 
of that post. But [pointing to the seat of Mr. 
Wuire] the old Tennessee rifle which has stood 
against that desk ever since I first knew it, was a 
rare piece, and always has attracted my especial 
admiration, although, fighting on the other side, 

| I never like to see it come into action. For six 
years, although it was almost every day engaged, 
it never snapped, missed, or hung fire; nor was 


to the muzzle for keeping and maintaining that 


it ever said to have failed to hit the mark, until 
}about midnight of the 3d of March last. The 
| people of Tennessee, who are said to be excellent 
| Judges of a good shot or a gallant blow, have since 
decided that this was a most ‘‘ palpable hit,’’ and 
that however others, who are ignorant of the 
qualities of a first rate weapon, may have fool- 
ishly desired to break the old rifle of the West, 
| they still hold it entitled to the first rank when 
employed for their defense, and will never con- 
sent that it shall either be injured by abuse, or 
left out of service. Even those who have con- 
demned it because, as they think, it has once 
missed the mark, may relent, when they reflect 
that it has been clearly shown in this debate, that 
on the occasion alluded to, the President himself 
| did neither a it nor en the trigger. 








|| _ Sir, jesting @part, I ask why was it that the 
Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Grunpy,] with 
|| others here, who now portray in such vivid colors 
the dangers arising out of the loss of their favorite 
amendment, did not exhibit some signs of life at 
the time the extra appropriation for specific pur- 
poses of defense, amounting to five hundred thou- 
| sand dollars, was lost here on the 24th of February 
last? Thatamendment was,as I have on a former 
oceasion stated, first moved by me. in the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, in the shape of a propo- 
nee instruct the chairman of that committee, 
[Mr. Benron.] 1t was made, as I have stated, in 
| advance of any similar suggestion from any other 
| quarter. After it was made, the chairman called 
| on the Department of War for an opinion in re- 
|| gard to it, and it was approved by the proper 
| officer, as appears by the report of the committee. 
It was reported, as I have once before stated, in 
connection with another amendment to the bill 
providing for fortifications, which was also first 
moved by me in committee, to double the appro- 
priation proposed by the other House for rebuild- 
ing Fort Delaware. The latter amendment was 
first taken up by the Senate in Committee of the 
|| Whole, on the 24th of February, 1835, and de- 
bated until the day was nearly spent. No man 
raised his voice with mine for this except the 
|| chairman, to whom, for his assistance in the de- 
bate, I tender, not only for myself, but for the 
people whose interests I represent, my respect- 
|ful thanks. After a protracted discussion we 
carried this amendment, and then the chairman 
| made the motion for the large extra appropriation 
for defense which I had proposed. He waived 
the motion at the request of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, [Mr.Wesster,] on whose 
suggestion the Senate took up another amend- 
ment appropriating an additional $100,000 for 
arming the fortifications, which had been moved 
| by the Military Committee. This last amend- 
ment was adopted; and then the chairman of 
‘‘the Military Affairs” [Mr. Benwron] renewed 
the motion for the half million appropriation. It 
had my vote, but it fell without a whisper from 
| any man in its favor except the chairman and 
| myself; and I repeat my conviction that it was 
| lost in a thin Senate, ata late hour of the day, in 
| consequence of another suggestion from the chair- 
| man of the Committee on Finance, that a similar 
| proposition was pending before that committee, 
and would probably be substituted for it. 
Sir, I find, by examination of the minutes, that 











the Committee on Finance never did actually pro- 


pose any substitute for it. But it is true that the ; 


Senate’s committee of conference on the fortifica- 
tion bill, two thirds of whose members were also 
members of the Committee on Finance, and having 
the same chairman, [Mr. Wenster,] reported a 





——— 


substitute for it in the extra $800,000 for defense 
which was lost, as has been seen, by the neglect 
of the committee of the other House to report it, 


after it had been fully agreed upon in the confer. * 


ence. And now, sir, having been an eye-witness 
to all that occurred in this Chamber in refereice 
to these matters during the last session, permit 
me to bear my testimony to the strict fidelity, the 
untiring vigilance, and patriotic course of the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts, who pre- 
sided at that session over our Committee on 
Finance. There was not a man within these 
walls who was more devoted to the defense of 
his mpioey’ fo or whose efforts exceeded his, when 
they could be exerted in that cause consistently 
with his other constitutional obligations. I do 
not feel, however, that his conduct needs vindi- 
cation from me or any other; for, although the 
transient spirit of party may have sought to 
obscure his exalted character in the eyes of those 
who are easily led by misrepresentation into 
error, honorable fame has already encircled his 
temples with a wreath of unfading verdure, and 
impartial history shall hereafter emphatically 
designate him amidst all the compatriots of his 
day as the able, the eloquent, the fearless cham- 
pion and defender of his country’s Constitution. 

Sir, I have done. Permit me only to make the 
motion which I have advocated, to strike the word 
‘* surplus’’ out of the resolution, so as to pledge 
the whole revenue of the country for its defense, 
if rendered necessary by any exigency; and to 
express the earnest hope that the resolution, 
when thus amended, may receive the unanimous 
vote of the Senate. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN BELL, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHe Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 


June 23, 1836. 


The House having resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Lincotn in the 
chair,) on the bill making appropriations for certain Harbors 
for the year 1836— 


Mr. BELL said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I look upon the present bill as 
the result of that disposition, or rather determ- 
ination, which has been manifested throughout 
the session, to bring the wants of the Government 
up to the increased revenue of the country, in- 
stead of keeping the public revenue down to the 
actual demands of the public service, which has 
always heretofore been regarded as the true pol- 
icy of the country. It is because I regard this 
bill as an emanation of this new system of policy, 
chiefly, that I oppose it. The bill peavillie for 
the improvement of a great number of harbors 
and inlets upon our lake and sea-coast, which 
have heretofore escaped the notice of the Gov- 
ernment, although improvements of this nature 
have, for many years past, been patronized by 
Congress. I take it for granted that the several 
items or objects contained in the bill stand upon 
equal grounds, so far as regards their importance, 
and the expediency of making the appropriations 
demanded for them. It will, therefore, follow 
that one part of the bill might as well receive the 
support of Congress as the other; and those who 
are opposed to it will act more wisely by making 
opposition tothe principle and policy of the meas- 


ureasa whole; it will also save time if the strength 


of the bill can be tested at the outset. If a ma- 
jority of members shall be in favor of the prin- 
ciple of the bill, then it may be passed without 
further delay. To effect this object, and to en- 
able me to take that view of the subject which I 
desire, I move you, sir, that the enacting clause 
of the bill be stricken out. 

After the question was stated from the chair— 

Mr. BELL proceeded. I did not think it worth 
while, Mr. Chairman, to oppose what may be 
called the old harbor bill, because the public 
works provided for in it are already commenced, 
agd have been in progress for a series of years, 
under annual appropriations for their completion; 
but a hope may be i 
will not 


altogether unsuccessful to this bill, 





entertained that opposition: 
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after the experience we have had in relation to 
the old one. It is the nature of these works never 
to be completed. Most of the works in the bill 
which has this moment passed the committee are 
very old acquaintances of the old members of this 
House. I remember most of them as far back 
as the first session I had the honor of a seat in 
this body. For several years, many of them 
were reported as only requiring one more appro- 
riation to complete them. hen the officers 
who had charge of them became ashamed of re- 
eated impositions of this kind, the language in 
which the appropriating clause ran was changed; 
and works that seemed upon the point of com- | 
pletion eight years ago, now require thousands 
annually for their permanent construction and 
reservation! Itis notorious that many of the 
old works of the kind enumerated in this bill 
fell into decay before they became useful to any | 
extent; and the firstimprovements, made at great 
expense, were either abandoned as useless, or 
became dilapidated, and required reconstruction. 
All those harbors may be regarded as bottomless 
pits of the Treasury. You may expend tens of 
millions upon them, and still as many will be re- 
quired; and then no man can see any termination 
to the demand for further appropriations. Sir, 
the present bill, although large in amount, would 
be no cause of alarm to me, if the expenditure | 
now proposed were all that would be required; 
if, sir, | could foresee that, at the end of five, or 
even of ten years, there would be an end to fur- 
ther demands, I would be less concerned. But, 
sir, we know from experience that, whatever 
may be the original estimates of the cost of these 
works, the actual expenditure is never limited 
by them. There is not one of the old works, I 
venture to say, which has not already had ex- | 
pended upon it fifty ora hundred per cent. beyond | 
the original estimate. It may, then, be taken for | 
granted that each of these new works, like the 
old ones, will be perpetual drains upon the Treas- 
ury, not only in our times, but in the generations 
that are to come; for there is no limit to inven- | 
tion in this business of making artificial harbors. 
I do not say that, in all cases, these expenditures 
will be babtied No, sir, money can accomplish 
anything in the way of improvement. “Harbors 





may be constructed by skill and capital, where | 


nature seems to have forbidden the undertaking. 
It is only questionable whether, when we have 
so many fine harbors on the coast, constructed 
by the great Maker of all things, it is wise to 
drain the pockets of the people, and absorb the 
Treasury, in adding to their number. Let us 
look at the progress of this branch of the system 





of internal improvement, in the amount of ex- | 


penditure. Inthe year 1835 the entire amount 
appropriated to these objects was $505,057. The 
bill which has already received the sanction of 
this committee provides an expenditure for the 
present year of nearly $700,000—[a member said 
$800,000;] a gentleman near me states the amount 


at $800,000. The bill under consideration pro- | 


poses to apply $927,264 to new works, making 


an aggregate of upwards of $1,700,000—mere | 


than three times the amount of any former year! 
What amendments may yet be made to this bill 
I cannot foresee; but there is little hope that the 
amount will be reduced, unless the entire biil 
shall fail. Well, sir, do honorable members see 
nothing alarming in this? Is there no evidence 
here of that disposition, or rather that determina- 
tion, to extravagance which I have charged? If 
this bill shall pass the present Congress, it will 
of itself lead to an expenditure of ten millions, 
Yes, sir, when ten aiiioris have already been 
expended, in looking forward we might be 
cheered with the expectation that yet another ten 
would close up this gulf of the Treasury. 

[ have said that [ regarded this bill as the result 
of a deliberate system of extravagance—of a plan 
for increasing the wants of the Government, and 
of exhausting the Treasury. Was I not right in 
this assertion? Look at your increased expend- 
itures in every branch of the public service. But, 
sir, why descend into,particulars? 1 affirm that 

our Committee of Ways and Means of this 
ouse was organized upon a prinviple of extrav- 
agance, at the composition of that com- 
mittee, sir, and then tell me if it was not consti- 
tuted with deep design, and expressly with a view 
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to the largest expenditure for which a pretext 
could be found, in every branch of the public ser- 
vice, Was there ever such a Committee of Ways 
and Means appointed in this House? Was there 
ever a more palpable desertion of the principle of 
representation—a more shameful abandonment of 
the interests of the entire interior of the country? 
Who are the members of this committee? At 
the head of the list we find the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Camsre.ena,] representing the 
largest city in the Union, deeply interested in the 
largest expenditures upon the Navy, upon forti- 
fications, and public works of every description. 
Next we find the gentleman from Baltimore, [Mr. 
McKim,] the representative of similar interests, 
and nearly to as great an extent. Next we have 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Loyaut,] who 
represents the Norfolk, or rather the Gosport dis- 
trict, in which, besides a navy-yard, which may 
be made to exhaust any amount of money, has 
within its limits two fortifications, which have 
already cost the Government nearly $3,000,000, 
but are worth—really worth—scarcely one cent 
in the way of protection; yet they are annually 
the objects of large appropriations. We next 
ass to the distingnished 


to be fortified. We next arrive atm 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Lawrence,] who represents 
Boston, a place deeply interested in large expend- 
itures upon the Navy and fortifications. The next 
on the list is the learned gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Incerso.ti.| He, too, like the five 
already noticed, represents a large commercial 
city, having all the interests, to a great extent, 
that the others have, in large expenditures. Last 
on the list is the gentlenian from Georgia, [Mr. 
Owens.] He also represents a large and import- 


ant commercial city, (Savannah,) and, like the | 
rest, having a deep interest in large expenditures. | 


Well, sir, to represent the interests of the inte- 


rior, and of economy, we have two gentlemen, | 
one from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin,] and one from | 
|| ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson;] two against seven! 
Seven members of the committee representing | 
I wish every one to | 


districts’on the sea-board ! 
draw his own conclusions, but I have seen enough 
in the action of this House, in the course of the 
session, to corroborate the inference I have drawn 


from the peculiar organization of this committee! | 
I must not be understood to impute either a want | 


of integrity or patriotism to the members of this 
committee. I respect all the gentlemen whom I 


have described as the representatives of districts, | 
Sut they are bound, from the | 
very nature of our representative System, to have | 
opinions in common with their constituents, espe- | 
cially neon this subject of expenditures; and I 
repeat, that this committee was organized upon a 
principle of increased and extravagant expendi- 


on the sea-board. 


ture. 


It would seem that this bill is intended to lay 
the foundation of a permanent system of expend- 
itures of this nature. The preanfble alarms me. 
It is new to me, The annunciation of purpose is 
imposing and high-sounding, and denotes design 
—** to provide for the protection of the commerce 
nited States.’”? The pro- 
tection of the commerce of the United States! 
Would not that grand object embrace improye- 
ments in the interior as well as upon the exterior 
boundary of the country? This Government is | 
authorized by the Constitution to extend the same 
degree of protection to the inland commerce that 
it may to foreign trade. The power in the one 
case is conveyed in the same language that is 
used in the other; yet all the improvements pro- 
posed by this bill are upon the exterior boundary 
nion. I know it may be said that im- 
provements of the interior channels of communi- 
rly included in a 
distinct bill. That is true, and such has been the 
But to what will this 
ead inthe end? Without doubt, to a perpetual 
struggle between the States of the interior and the 
States upon the lake and sea-coast, for an equality 


and navigation of the 


of the 
cation and trade may be pro 


racvtice, to some extent. 





gentleman from Maine, || 
Mr. Smiru;] [ say distinguished, because he is || 
distinguished as a gentleman of business habits | 
and intelligence, as a member of this House. | 
This gentleman represents a sea-port also, (Port- | 
land,) upon a coast of numerous harbors and in- | 
lets, allof which could be greatly improved by | 
money, and all of which might plausibly demand | 
friend from | 
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of benefits—of expenditures that would exhaust 
the revenues of any country. 
ut in connection with this view of the sub- 
ject, consider for a moment the monstrous—I will 
not say intolerable—inequality of this system of 
improvement; for, if l were compelled to the act, I 
might submit to much greater, rather than break 
up this Union. Butis it fair, is it just, necessary, 
or reasonable that this inequality shall exist? 
Some of the large States in these bills receive 
$50,000, some others $100,000, and one large State 
(New York) will receive upwards of $200,000 
this year, to be expended within its limits, and 
upon objects calculated to increase its relative 
/ advantages over the other States of the Union 
| while other States do not receive one cent; an 
| this inequality is to be established forever! Tt 
| cannot be. The States of the interior must look 
to their interest; they will look to their interests 
if this system goes on, to what ever extreme it 
|; may lead. My friend from Virginia [Mr. Wise} 
nid, on yesterday, that there will be no more 
appropriations for these improvements; that there 
| will be an end of all such works now, since we 
passed the deposit bill. Well, sir, ought this re- 
sult to be lamented if it shall turn out to be one 
of the effects of that bill, which is practically a 
bill for the distribution of the surplus of the Treas- 
ury? Ought the passage of that bill to be depre- 
cated, because it may terminate a system of im- 
provement, which from the relative locality of 
the States, must, after all, be unequal and produc- 
tive of great discontent, and the most wasteful 
expenditure of the public treasure ? 
bill shall effect no aie good but this, it will well 
deserve the support and approbation of the pub- 
lic. The States, having the means, will be much 
better judges of the importance of improvements 
within their limits; and they will be generally 
more econominal and judicious in the manage- 
ment of them than thisGevernmentcanbe. Each 
one will expend no more than its due proportion, 
and none will have cause tocomplain. We shall 
at the same time escape the disgraceful combina- 
tions by which these bills effect their passage 
through this House. My friend from Virginia 
also thinks that another effect of the distribution 
of the surplus will be to revive and uphold the 
American system, to increase the tariff, and to 
sustain an extensive system of improvements by 
the States. The gentleman must at forgotten 
that the feature in the system to which he alludes 
—I mean the American system,which was thought 
to be most dangerous, and promised to be most 
effective in giving it permanency—was the ine- 
uality of the distribution of the revenue pro- 
aad by a high tariff. The States of the North- 
west, which were new and susceptible of improve- 
ment to any extent, were expected to combine 
with the manufacturing States, and secure to 
themselves all, or nearly all, the benefits of the 
united interests of the system. ‘The States of the 
West were to have the money expended within 
their limits, which was paid into the Treasury by 
the people of all the States; and in this result the 
South was expected to continue to pay, while 
others received as well as paid. It was the in- 
equality of the benefits which was expected to 
give permanence to the system. Where all re- 
ceive in an equal degree there is a community of 
interest in opposing unjustand unreasonable tax- 
ation. My friend also contends that the practice 
of distribution will cripple the operations of this 
Government; that it will be stripped to the bare 
poles. The argument is that the avarice of the 
States, and the desire to increase the funds at 
their disposal, will prevent the necessary appro- 
priations for the support of the General Govern- 
ment. Notso, sir. If it be true that the States 
shall feel a deep interest in a system of distribu- 
tion, in order to effect these great purposes of 
education and improvement, the first duties of the 
local government, it argues but little foresight or 


wisdom in them to = Gpre that they would con- 
ve 
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sent to weaken this rnment ‘in any of its 
essential powers. To e the Federal Govern- 
ment to raise a large revenue from the customs, 
or to enable it to preserve and husband the pub- 
lic lands as a source of revenue, all its necessary 


the States will be ready enough toconcede. We 
must have a sufficient Army and Navy, and our 


pe ane eee a eee 


Sir, if that | 


powers must be maintained in due vigor, and this — 
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civil establishment is never likely to be too small | 


for the service. 

My friend also laid down another proposition, 
in which, 1 think, he was mistaken. He remarked, 
in relation to the abuses growing out of the con- 
dition of the Treasury, and to the remedy that 


had been provided for them by the bill for dis- | 


tributing the surplus, that they were both evils; 
and the difference between 4 Bea was, that the 
one might be reduced to a system, and the other 
nevercould. Theexperience ofall Governments— 
the history of the world is against the correctness 
of this conclusion. 
backward in expenditures and extravagance. 
Great and expensive establishments are never 
reduced under any Government, except some- 


times at the close of a war a military establish- | the surplus revenue among the States has been 


ment may be reduced; but, sir, as a general 
principle, the pea of expenditure and pro- 
fusion in any Government is continued and for- | 
ward, and revolution alone can terminate it. 

Mr. WISE inquired if his friend from Tennes- 
see understood him to advance a different propo- 
sition. 

Mr. BELL said he did. 

Mr. WISE then explained, and stated that 
his argument was that the present insecure and 
anomalous condition of the public deposits could 


A Government never goes || 








not be reduced to a system. 

Mr. BELL. [am glad to find that I did my | 
friend injustice in the inference I had drawn from | 
his remarks, but I must take leave to say that I 


greater calamity which threatened to befall the | 
country by reason of the existing state of the | 


public Treasury, was an increased number of || 
| 
| 


public officers —~increased naval and military | 
establishments—an undue increase of Govern- 
ment patronage—and a profuse and profligate | 


waste of the public treasure in every department 
of the public service; this, sir, was the true dis- 
ea8e which called for a prompt and efficient cure. | 
[ trust, and confidently believe, that the distribu- | 


tion of the existing surplus in the Treasury will | 
effect this great purpose. I shall be grievously || 


disappointed if we do not, in a very short time, | 
find the country roused to. inquiry in regard to | 
the public expenditures, in such a manner as to | 


give increased efficieacy to the Government by || 


salutary curtailments, while, at the same time, 


ment will be liberally granted. 
to find that any gentleman who claims to belong | 


to the State-rights school should be opposed to | 
Why-should they || 
be alarmed at the prospect of adding strength and || 


this measure of distribution. 


importance to the States? To do this has, here- 
tofore, been the great aim and the object of most 
solicitude to the State-rights party. How to 
reduce the power of the Federal Government has, 
heretofore, been the great desideratum with that 


party. It sounds strange to my ears to hear 
_ objections from that quarter to the late decisive 


measure of this House in relation to the surplus. | 

But, sir, l must again revert to what I consider | 
the first and chief good which we may hope will | 
grow outof this measure—the reduction and lim- | 


itation of the expenditures and patronage of this 


Government. We have had some experience al- ; 


ready of the disastrous, the ruinous consequences 
of an overflowing Treasury. Look at your more 
than doubled appropriations for the present year; 
your Indian wars, and the enormous expenditures 
required to carry them on! If the late measure 
shall have all the effect which I anticipate from 


it, we shall soon see a spirit of inquiry into every | 


abuse of the Government spreading itself over the 
country. ‘The true measure of supply for the 
support of Government, and the various public 
vstabdlishments will be estimated. The utility of 
the public works proposed to be constructed will 


receive its due share of attention, and no longer || propagated, I appeal to the impartia 
be regarded as subordinate to the mere object of || ties in this House. 


expenditure. We shall no longer be carelessly 
and recklessly exposed ta the hazard of foreign 
war, nor to savage massacre in multiplied Indian 
hostilities, because our resources are felt to be 
ample for any emergency, and our Treasury is 
known to be redundant. Sir, I repeat the idea, 
that our Jndian wars have resulted from a sense 
of the vast powers and resources of this Govern- 
ment and the abuse of its patronage. While ai 
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indifference and even contempt of an Indian war 
continue to be felt by the Government, neither the 
vigilance, nor precaution, nor the energy neces- 
sary to prevent hostilities, will be applied. Sir, is 
it not true that Indian wars have been raging within 
the last six. months, which have cost the lives of 
hundreds of our citizens, and will cost the Govern- 
ment more than ten millions of money, and which 
have never yet been thought worthy of a commu- 
nication to Congress by the President? Sir, I 
congratulate the country that we may look for- 
ward with confidence to the time when there will 
be some responsibility felt by our public servants, 
and some accountability exacted from them by 


|| the people. 


The passage of the bill for the distribution of 


attributed to various causes of a political nature. 
The true cause of the great and unexpected favor 
which that bill found in this House is to be found 


| in the unexampled spirit of extravagance mani- 


fested, throughout the session, in the appropria- 
tions and public expenditures of every kind. 
Strange, therefore, and paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear, the Committee of Ways and Means, or 
rather the chairman of that committee, who has 
repeatedly avowed himself against it, is yet enti- 
tled to the chief merit in passing it. This credit 
he is justly entitled to, and the country will, no 
doubt, duly appreciate his services. 

We are now, Mr. Chairman, near the close of 


1 | a parliamentary year, one of the mosteventful in 
think the greater evil to be remedied—much the || 


our history, and one that must be long felt and 
remembered for good or for evil, in the further 
progress of this Government. I wish I could 
consume the time necessary to a review of all the 
most remarkable measures and incidents which 
have distinguished our proceedings during the 
present session. Such a review from some one 


| more competent than myself would be a public 


benefit. I cannot refrain from adverting for one 
moment to the extraordinary disorder and con- 
stant violation of all sound parliamentary rule 
and practice which has prevailed throughout the 
session. Every member must feel that the char- 
acter of the House has been deeply affected by 
those circumstances, in the opinion of the public. 
Another session of equal length and disorder must 
end in disorganization, or vest the entire actual 


| power of the Government in the hands of the Ex- 


the necessary supplies for the ere of Govern- || 
am surprised || 


ecutive. If public respect and public confidence 
shall be lost in the House of Representatives, we 


shall no longer have it in our power to boast of 


} 


j 





| 


a free Government. I would not be understood 
as charging all the disorders of the session to the 
presiding officer of this House; he, it is true, 


| must come in for his share of responsibility; but 


to the House itself must attach the greater re- 
proach. It is the absence of a proper regard for 
the propriety and the order of our proceedings in 
the members of the House themselves, which 


alone can account for those repeated scenes of 
| disorder, and the utter contempt for all the laws 


established by long parliamentary practice, so 
often manifested in the course of this session. 

I do not wish to discriminate between parties 
in these observations. Itis asubject which ought 
to be felt as far above party feeling and influence. 
It concerns evgry patriot of weet perty to turn 
his attention tb the correction of the evil. I can- 
not but remember, however, that during the whole 
period of the session, there has been a labored 
effort, through the columns of the Government 
journal, (the Globe,) to identify me, humble as I 
am, with all the disorders and abuses of the ses- 
sion. I have been constantly held up to the pub- 
lic as an agitator, a disorganizer, and one who 
deliberately sought to thwart the business of the 
House, and especially to embarrass the Speaker. 
That there is great injustice in this charge, that 
a more gross and unfounded moensy. never was 

of all par- 


In alate number of the Globe, an article ap- 
peared, headed ‘* Confession of the Leader of the 
White Party,”’ and in the body of the article I 
was represented as having stated in a speech, 
that “ the minority of the House were tyrannized 
over, and they were naturally in a refractory, 
restless, and perturbed condition; and, if they 
could not be Sted orderly, they would do so 
diserderly.’’ The editor did me over honor in 
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assigning me the rank of leader of the White 
party; but the injustice of the falsehood of the 
charge I have stated was felt by every member 
of the House who heard my remarks in the de- 
bate referred to in the Globe. It is true I state 
in that debate, that the minority were tyrannized 
over in the House; that in the proceedings of 
former day they had been compelled to act—to 
vote—an e their lips were sealed, by the de- 
cision of the Chair, against utterance of com- 
plaint or explanation; that they had only desired 
to state a fact, which had been misstated from 
the chair, but that too was denied them; that to 
add to the injustice and tyranny of the proceed- 
ing, the Globe came out a morning or two after 
with an article, in which the question was falsely 
stated, and the most unworthy and disgraceful 
motives ascribed to every individual, but one, 
who voted in the minority. It was such injustice, 
such tyranny as this, which I said naturally 
tended to produce restlessness, and a violent tem- 
per in the minority; and for this reason I invoked 
a spirit of forbearance and moderation on the 
part of the Chair, and the majority of the House, 
towards the minority. But, sir, so far was I 
from giving my countenance and support to the 
course of the gentlemen who refused to vote when 
their names were called upon the resolution of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Pincx- 
NEY,| that I stated, explicitly and expressly, if 
the House passed a vote not to excuse them, and 
they should, in contempt of the authority of the 
House, refuse to do so, I should feel myself 
bound, in vindication of the necessary power of 
the House, to vote theirexpulsion from this body, 
as painful as it might be to my feelings on per- 
sonal grounds. 

In another and later article of the same journal, 
the minority in the House are charged with 
having resorted to “‘ every expedient’’ to thwart 
the public business; and I am specially referred 
to as having contributed largely to this object. I 
take this occasion to say, that every charge of 
this nature is without the slightest foundation in 
truth. It is due to myself that I should also avail 
myself of this occasion to say, that, in regard to 
the proposition to abolish slavery in this District, 
and the abolition question generally, I differed 
with many of my friends in this House, as they 
very well know, as to the most judicious mode 
of managing it. In all the discussions which 
have taken place upon that subject, I have been 
generally silent; and when I had occasion to take 
some part in the incidental questions which have 
grown out of it in the progress of the session, it 
will be recollected by the members of the House 
I sought to allay, rather than increase excite- 
ment; though I could not agree with the moderate 
party in all their views of that question, nor could 

vote with those who sought to suppress all dis- 
cussion by a violation of the right of speech in 
this House. As to the other expedients for ex- 
hausting the time and thwarting the business of 
the House, I affirm that, upon no occasion, and 
in no instance, have I lent myself to any such 
purpose. In the whole course of the session, I 
do not remember that I have demanded the yeas 
and nays but once; and that was upon the reso- 
lution I offered changing the hour at which this 
House should meet in the morning, from twelve 
to eleven o’clock. ; 

But, sir, the wide range of debate indulged in 
by me, and the time I consumed in the discussion 
of the naval appropriation bill, has been the pre- 
text for the grossest misrepresentation. As hum- 
ble an individual as I may be, it has been my 
fortune within the last year or two to have been 
the object of the most bitter and unqualified de- 
nunciation and calumny by the leading journals 
in the interest of the party in power. I have, 
at the same time, been the object of unremitted 
attack and denunciation by those who occupy the 
highest stations in the Government. My support 
of a distinguished Senator from Tennessee for 
the Presidency has been ascribed to the most un- 
worthy private motives; and every ground of 

ublic principle or public interest, in justification, 
Se been denied. Sir, these attacks and these 
misrepresentations have been continued up to this 
day. It was natural that, upon the meeting of 
Congress, I should seek the earliest opportunity 
of giving an exposition of my course, and the 
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motives which led to it; or at least to show that 
the friends of Judge White were at issue with | 
those of the Vice President (Mr. Van Buren) in 
regard to or of the highest grade and im- 

ortance. Well, sir, I sat in my seat from the 
First of the session, and waited patiently for an | 
occasion upon which I could properly, and with- 
out seeming to trespass upon any ruleef order | 
or propriety, make the remarks which my feel- | 
ings and judgment both dictated as pro ce 
had resolutions drawn up which embodied all the 
propositions I was desirous of establishing; but, 
sir, no privilege was allowed me of offering them, 
It is an extraordinary fact, and it is as unprece- | 
dented as it is extraordinary, that no member, 
from the first of the session to this day, has been 
at liberty to offer a proposition of any kind to the 
House, without the consent of two thirds of the 
members. The appropriation bills came up in 
January, but I declined going into an extended | 
discussion of them at that time, upon the ground, | 
as I then expressly avowed, that techs unwilling 
to delay the passage of the bills while there was 
the remotest prospect of a war with France. But 
when the naval appropriation bill came up for 
consideration, about the middle of March, and 
after the cloud of war which had lowered for a 
season upon the eastern horizon had passed away, 
I availed myself of an undoubted parliamentary 
privilege to discuss fully every question I thought 
proper to bring to the notice of the House, and | 
of the country. But this, again, became the 
pretext for renewed attacks. 

After having my lips sealed for four months by 
the artful and arbitrary course of proceeding of 
the House, when I at last seized a proper occa- 
sion for the expression of my views, I was not 
only assailed for this act in the most gross and 
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intend any such thing, for his liberality and cour- || at Pittsburg.* I happened to be too well informed 
tesy were too manifest throughout his speech to || of the intrigues by which that measure was 
admit such an inference; but I wish now to cor- |} brought about; and I am pot surprised that three 
rect the impression under which he made that |! of the gentlemen who had a leading influence in 
statement, by declaring that the Tennessee dele- || the matter now fill three of the highest stations 
gation, at the meeting alluded to, neither intended, || under the Government. Will the gentleman be 
nor did they nominate a candidate for the Presi- || satisfied with this answer? 

dency—nor did they even recommend one to the I come now, sir, to notice the remarks of the 
consideration of the people. The next gentleman || gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. aoe as I find 
who did me the honor to notice my remarks was || them ina printed speech, which has been very 
the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Jarvis.] That || widely circulated. Tone say that the gentleman 
gentleman said, in alluding to me and my course || has surprised me by the general tenor of that 
as a member of this House, ‘** that having seen || part of Ris printed speech in which he professes 
in the public journals, during the last year, while || to reply to me. I cannot conceive of any per- 
he was canvassing for reélection, the professions || sonal motive which the gentleman could be ac- 
of his attachment to the Administration, I was || tuated by; and Iam quite sure that no public 
not prepared for his opposition.’? The insinu- || consideration could have been so urgent as to call 
ation is, that I obtained my seat here by profess- || fora representation of my course and my remarks 
ing an attachment to an Administration which I || so entirely different from both. The gentleman 
did not feel. I deny that I have ever, upon any || charges me, in pretty plain terms, with having 
occasion, or for any purpose, professed a greater || calumniated the majority of the House; and that 
attachment to the Administration than I have || 1 ** make them more servile, dishonored, and dis- 
manifested upon this floor, by anything I have || graced than slaves.’? I deny that I have ever 
either said ordone. [consider the man who could || imputed such qualities to the members of this 
practice such a deception upon the people, with || House. When I said that if the President had 
a view toa seat here, as unworthy to occupy one. || willed that there should be war with France, war 
But the charge insinuated against me is false in |} we musthave had, whatever might be the private 
every particular. I deny that the gentleman from || opinions of members, I did so in express refer- 
Maine saw in the public journals any professions || ence to party obligations, and to the nature of the 
of attachment made by me, of the nature he leaves || pledges ines which the members of Congress 
it to be inferred he did, during the last year. The | were elected in these times of high party excite- 
gentleman also significantly inquires, ‘* Whence || ment; and that was, unqualified support of Gen- 
| eral Jackson and his administration. I have the 
his benighted eyeballs, disclosing deformity, || happiness to know that, although I spoke with 
where all before was fair?”? LT answer the gen- || the greatest allowable freedom, many of the most 
tleman, by affirming that the time never was || respectable members of the majority acknowl- 
when I regarded all as either fair or defensible in || edged that I did not fail in the respect and cour- 
the conduct of this Administration, as he will || tesy which are always due to this House and its 





members. Sir, whatever I may have thought, 


offensive manner by the official paper of this city, || find by my votes on many questions, at an early 
but I was made the subject of repeated attacks in || period of its existence. Thre gentleman does me 
this House. A deliberate attempt was made to || willful injustice in imputing to me general oppo- 
insult me by a movement in the House at the || sition to the Administration. There is no one 
close of the discussion upon the naval bill, under || principle, nor any one measure of general poli- 
cigeumstances which left me no redress, Those || cy, identified, in any manner with this Adminis- 





who advised and originated that movement did || tration, and which I have heretofore supported, 
not dare to show themselves, nor will they. For || which I do not now support. But I am willing 
that speech I have been a standing object of ref- || to answer the gentleman with more candor upon 
erence and insult by a member from New York, || this point than he makes the charge. It is the 
[Mr. Mann.] A member from North Carolina, || party association to which he belongs that I have 
{[Mr. Speicurt,] after having been absent a great || refused to support. It is the party which claims 
part of the session, signalized his return to his || to be the Jackson party; and itis my opposition to 
duty here by spying out the condition of the || thisparty which has surprised the gentleman; and 
House at one time when I was speaking, but not || if he would know why | will not codperate with 
supposing that he had sufficiently propitiated || them, I answer, because this party which now 
those who have the power and the will to reward || claims to be the Republican party, is no more 
such services, by catering for the columns of the |/ like the true old Republican party in the United 
Globe, he traveled out of his path upon another || States, than the semblance is like the reality. 
occasion, with a view to furnish fresh matter of A gentleman from New York [Mr. Vanver- 
comment upon the subject of my speech upon the || porn] next made some allusions to my course, 
bill alluded to. I suppose the gentleman may now || which require notice. ‘In the tremendous con- 
feel sure of his aim. flict,’’ said the gentleman, ** of the panic session, 
But, sir, besides these instances of gross per- || where was the eloquent and potential voice of the 
sonal attack in this House, a number of gentle- || gentleman who represented the Hermitage dis- 
men followed me in the course of the discussion, || trict??? I was, he continued, ‘for all the pur- 
both upon the naval bill, and fortification bill || poses of vindication, as mute as the grave, and 
which succeeded it, many of whom grossly mis- |; much to the wonderment of many gentlemen.”’ 
represented my arguments, and some of whom || If the gentleman had quoted more fully from the 
assailed my motives; but, out of respect for the || columns of that journal from which he must have 
wishes of the House, and to avoid any just ground || imbibed the spirit of his remarks, he would have 
to suppose that I desired to delay the business of || furnished the solution of what he affects to con- 
the ie by repeated replies and interruptions, || sider a mystery, as given by the editor; and he 
I have forborne to answer or notice what has been || might, with equal propriety, have adopted the 
said. But we are now drawing near the close of || entire slander. The gentleman speaks in perfect 
the session, and I appeal to the liberal and gen- || consistency with the principles of his party, when 
erous feelings of honorable members whether I || he makes the support and praise of General Jack- 
ee not be permitted to reply to so many and || son the true test of patriotism and merit upon 
such repeated attacks and misrepresentations. || every question. But I am surprised that the 
[Cries of ** Go on!’’] genternan from New York should feel at any loss 
Against the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. {| in accounting for my course upon the removal of 
Gar.anp, | who followed me in the debate already || the deposits; he ought to know that there were 
alluded to, I have-no complaint to make, except |} sufficient reasons for my course in the character 
that in his speech, as it is printed, and no doubt of the measure. But, sir, lest he should be left 
as it was spoken also, he has stated that eleven || in ignorance, | will inform him that I happened 
members of the Tennessee delegation in Congress, || to know rather too much in relation to the objects 
of which I was one, held a meeting, and that || and means employed in bringing about that meas- 
“‘they intended to nominate and recommend a || ure. I beg leave to say that I had no informa- 
candidate for the’ Presidency, and did so.” tion from any high official source, nor from any 
_ Mr. GARLAND said that he sg did not || other of which it is improper for me to speak; 
intend to misrepresent the motives or objects of || but I did know quite too much about the necessity 
the meeting alluded to. which was supposed to exis: for drawing a part 
Mr. B - I know the gentleman did not || line, especially afterthe delivery ofacertuin speec 








1 to give them. 








whatever I may now think, of individual mem- 


|| bers of the majority, I am gratified to be able to 


| say that a large portion of them are very far from 
| deserving the character which I have been made 
But since the gentleman has be- 
| come the champion, and volunteered in defense 

of the party to which he belongs against all 
| charges of a want of independence, I would like 
to know how he has entitled himself to this pre- 
eminence among his fellows? By what single 
act of independence has he asserted his title to 
the rank which he assumed? I know of none; 
and, therefore, if 1 had actually made the charge 
against him which he alleges | made against the 
| majority of the House, he would have had no 
cause tocomplain. The gentleman remarks in 
another part of his speech, in speaking of the 
supporters of Judge White, that Ire has ** never 
i heard an avowal of their creed.”’ “1 do not 

now,”’ he continues, * the principles they pro- 
fess.’’ I will let the gentleman into the light of 
some of them before I sit down. 

The gentleman from Georgia, in his printed 
speech, represents that the distinction | had drawn 
between a caucus and the meeting of the Tennes- 
see delegation in December, 1834, was, ‘* that 
there was no regular notice given”’ of the latter; 
that ‘*there was no chairman, no secretary, no 
record or minutes kept,”’ leaving it to be interred 
that a nomination of acandidate was both intended 
and actually made. Reference is so often made 
to this meeting, and so many misrepresentations 
of the objects of it are abroad, that I will take 
this occasion to state the real object and character 
of the meeting. I have already stated that no 
nomination was made by that meeting, and I now 
aver that it was the unanimous opinion of the 
meeting that no nomination should be made. 
Even the letter, addressed some aye afterwards 
by a portion of the delegation to Judge White, 
was not resolved upon at that meeting. [Mr. 
Sranperer said it was not spoken of.] My col- 
league reminds me that it was not spoken of at 
the meeting. I now state, for the information of 
all whom it may concern, that that meeting was 
the result of the insinuations and affected doubts 
of a small number of the delegation, in relation 








*T ought to have said, after the peace and karmony of 
the Union was preserved by the compromise tariff bill, and 
capaclelly after the delivery of a certain speech at Pitts- 
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to the course of some of their colleagues who | 
were more honest and candid than themselves, | 


The meeting was gotten un, in fact, though not | 


avowedly, to solve these doubts, and to test the 
views of those whose sincerity had been ques- 


tioned. Well, sir, the meeting took place, and | 
was attended by myself and all my colleagues, | 


except three of the House, and one of the Senate 
who was expected to attend. 


In the meeting | 


there appeared to be no disguise or equivocation | 


on the part of those who had, without their 
knowledge of the object, been brought there to 
ascertain their real sentiments. They frankly, 


and without hesitation, avowed their preference | 


for Judge White, and their determination to sup- 


port him. The next day, to the astonishment of || 


every member of the delegation but themselves, | 


the two gentlemen, one a member of the House 
and the other of the Senate, whose suggestions 
had actually brought about the meeting, together 
with another of their colleagues who attended 
the meeting, openly changed their ground, after 
having but the day before acme an unquali- 
fied intention to support Judge White; and two 


of these gentlemen, [Messrs. Potk and Grunpy,] | 


sir, are at this moment in the enjoyment of the || 


rewards of their hypocrisy and their treachery | 


to their colleagues. 


The gentleman from Georgia, in another part | 


of his speech, makes the following statement and 
reference to me: 
** Of all charges that have been made against the Presi- 


dent, and the party in support of his Administration,whether | 


from false friends or open enemies, it has been reserved to 


the gentleman from Tennessee to go to a full bar’s length | 


beyond the limits of the most daring, and at one stroke of 
the pencil to draw the tyrant, the usurper, the crouching 
sycophant, and the degraded menial.” 

**Could that venerable old man, under whose paternal 
wing the member from Tennessee has no doubt often felt 
his greatest security, utter one word of complaint for the 


injustice done him, might he not, in the language of the | 


poet, exclaim— 
«** The arrow that deepest in my bosom went, 
Fiew from the bow pretended friendship bent.’ ”” 
Now, sir, all this is mere fancy work, and no 
one fact, either openly stated or covertly insinu- 
ated, in the remarks 
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protection or advancement from him. Though I 
would not volunteer the declaration, yet, since this 
occasion is accidentally afforded me, [ must say 
further, that I feel a just pride, considering the 
circumstances of my present position, in being 
able to state that, in every contest in which I have 
been concerned, whether before the ople, or in 
this House, I have ever found the Breadent my 
most powerful opponent 

Here, sir, I should close my remarks, but I 
have promised that, before I sit down, I would 
give some explanation of the grounds and prin- 
ciples upon which those with whom I act in this 
eames: and out of it, have taken their course in 
relation to the succession. I am also too deeply 
persuaded that the crisis demands the fullest 
development in the power of any and every 
one to give of the dangers which at present beset 
us, 
If ever there was a time in the history of this 
country which called—imperiously called—for 
the discussion and settlement in this place, in this 


Hall of the Representatives of the nation, of great | 


and fundamental principles—principles intimately 
and indissolubly connected with the liberties and 
happiness of this people, the stability and suc- 
cessful action of our eee system of Govern- 
ernment—itisat the present juncture. Precedents 
and doctrines are being established and ingrafted, 
not only in the public administration of the Gov- 
ernment, but in the minds of the people—upon 


public sentiment, subversive, in my judgment, of || 


the first and most cherished principles of our 
Government; precedents and doctrines destruc- 
tive of all the securities provided in the Constitu- 
tion for the preservation of a free representative 
Government; precedents and doctrines at war 
with all that has heretofore been regarded as fun- 
damental and organic in the very existence of a 
free Government. 

It is not only consolidation which is menaced, 


|| but a-consolidation which ought to be equally 
| odious to the Federalist and the Republican; acon- 


have quoted from the gen- | 


tleman’s speech, is founded in truth. The impu- | 


tation upon my course towards the President, I || 


regard as dishonorable in the last degree; and if | 


I felt myself capable of such baseness, 1 should 
think myself unworthy of a seat in this House. 
Whatever I may have thought, or however much 
opposed to some of the measures and conduct of 
General Jackson, I have always left it to his ene- 


miestoabuse him. Neitherin my late speech, nor | 


upon any other occasion, have I said that he was 
cither a tyrant, a usurper, a crouching sycophant, 
or a degraded slave. The crouching sycophant 
or the degraded slave it is eee that Gen- 
eral Jackson should ever be. 


qualified him from becoming one himself. The 
gentleman must have had some other person in 


view when he drew the picture of the false, un- | 
grateful, and pretended friend; or he must have | 
derived his information in relation to my course | 


from some one who is utterly reckless of the 
truth of what he stated. 


blown into repute and place of late, only in con- | 


sequence of their unqualified, unscrupulous praise 
of General Jackson. But, sir, great as General 
Jackson is, eminent as he is in rank, in station, 
and in the public mind, he is still but a man; and 
I have never yet bowed myself down below the 
level of a man to win his favor, or that of any 
otherman. My services to him, too, have always 
gone beyond ni¥ professions, both here and before 
the people. I will also say to the gentleman, that 
{ never yet could bring myself to deal in eulogies 


He may be the | 
master of slaves and menials, but nature has dis- | 


He doubtless had in his | 
mind some one of that throng who have been 


| 


| 





upon any man in power. The highest rewards | 


he could bestow I would regard as too small for 
such service. The gentleman from Georgia could 


| 
| 


not have been more unfortunate in the invention | 


of a charge to make against me than he has been 
in representing me as receiving protection and se- 
curity under the “ paternal wing”’ of the Presi- 
dent. Sir, I venerate the President for his years; 
aod the eminent service he has done his country 
upon many occasions; yet I must say, in justice 
to myself, that I never sought and never received 


| 
| 








solidation of the most offensive and revolting na- 
ture to the feelings and judgment of every free- 
man, who is not already become callous to every 
sentiment associated with the name of a republic 
—of liberty; who is not already dead to all the 
cherished recollections of the past, and all the in- 
spiring hopes of the future. Sir, ordinary con- 
solidation, the idea of which has heretofore been 
sufficient to excite the fears of many of the most 
unquestioned patriots of the land, was nothing 
more than the concentration of all the powers of 


sovereignty in the Federal Government, of which | 


Congress might still be regarded as a ngepeee’s 
independent, and efficient department. The idea 
that the representatives of every part of the Union 
would wal aaaeally assemble to deliberate, with 
the spirit and independence of freemen, upon all 
the great interests of the nation, though the State 
authorities and Government might fall into disuse 
or contempt, constituted some security against 
the worst that might aounes under such a state 
of things; but the consolidation which is now 
threatened, through the influence of party ma- 
chinery, and the new doctrines which are becom- 
ing prevalent in regard to the uses to which Gov- 
ernment patronage may be properly applied, leads 
not only to a concentration of all the powers of 
sovereignty in the Federal head, but in a single 
branch of the National Government—in the Ex- 
ecutive. Congress, in all things but in name, is 
to be annihilated. The two Houses of that body 
are to be controlled by the same means, by the 
use of the same party machinery, that make and 
control the President himself. A political joint- 
stock company, aeiene through the President as 
their agent, is intended to rule the whole; and rule 
it will, untll some future President, more ambi- 
tious than the past, shall apply the whole capital 
of the company, of which he is salp te trustee, 
to his own use, and spurn from his favor the 
disciplined corps which brought him into power, 
as having no more right to rule jointly with him 
than he has to govern alone; and thus arene the 
curtain forever upon what may afterwards be de- 
nominated the farce of American liberty! 

But there is a point of delicacy which I must 
notice before I proceed further with this branch 
of my remarks. I shall be forced to speak freely 
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| 
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of the course of the President in the remarks 
which I propose to submit. I know that a sort 
of morbid jealousy and sensibility in relation to 
everything which may be construed into an attack 
upon the President, is the natural feeling of a 
House of Representatives composed chiefly of 
his friends and supporters. The danger is that 
this party interest which exists to repel every- 
thing that savors of an attack upon him, may, 
and will, lead to a spirit of intolerance, and often 
to a total suppression of all free discussion and 
inquiry into his conduct. This disposition to 
intolerance is greatly increased when a President, 
like the present one, is not only supported by a 
large majority in this House, but is, besides, a 
great popular favorite. Yet, it is precisely at 
such a period that free and rigid inquiry and in- 
vestigation are of the greatest importance to the 
public interest. It is at such a time only that 
Congress can show itself to be the true and fear- 
less and faithful guardian of the public liberty, 
During an unpopular Administration, neither 
courage nor industry nor zeal is wanting to exe- 
cute the task of inquiry into Executive conduct 
or abuses. All are ready to discharge a dut 
which is popular, and in which there is no ~~" 
But it is the duty of this House, under all Ad- 
ministrations, whether popular or otherwise, to 
lend a ready ear to discussions and investigations 
which relate to Executive conduct, power, and 
influence. 

But, sir, I am not certain if an opinion is not 
becoming prevalent, for want of proper reflection 
and inquiry, that the President is in no way re- 
sponsible to this House for anything he may do; 
that he is an independent coérdinate department 
of the Government, who is responsible to “ his 
constituents”’—to the people; and that we have 
only to attend to our ordiaary duties as members 
of the legislative branch of the Government; and 
to take care to be able to answer to the people for 
our own conduct, without undertaking to ques- 
tion the propriety of what the President has done 
or may do. I say I am not sure if such a seng- 
ment is not becoming common in the country; 
and I almost blush to think that such a feeling is 
not altogether unknown jn this House. Sir, it is 
a great mistake, and may be the source of many 
errors and of great mischief tothe country. The 
Executive chief of the Governmentis responsible, 
not only to his constituents—the people—but he 
is responsible to this House; and this is a part 
of the theory of this Government which should 
never be lost sight of. It is true that the idea, 
which has grown up of late, of the total independ- 
ence of the President on this House, has become 
so common, that I am certain if the bare sugges- 
tion of the constitutional duties and powers of 
this House will not excite surprise, and startle the 
more devoted friends of the President. But it is 
fit that we should not lose all recollection of our 
poWers and privileges. It will have some good 
effect tc make continual claim to our constitutional 
powers, though we may not think proper to ex- 
ercise them. I willthen take leave to repeat, that 
the President is responsible to this House, in the 
only way that he could be made so, without de- 
priving Lim of the shadow of independence as 
the head of a separate department of the Govern- 
ment—and thatisbyimpeachment. Ay, sir, the 
President may not only be impeached by this 
House, but it is its bounden and sacred duty act- 
ually to impeach him for adequate cause. I do 
not mean to say that the present incumbent ought 
to be impeached, but I would have this House to 
be familiar in the knowledge of its powers. The 
day may come, in the progress of this Govern- 
ment, when a great example will have to be given 
to the country of the spirit and power of this 
House; or the Executive, instead of becoming 
independent only of this House, will actually 
govern it and the people into the bargain. Sir, 
the Constitution did uot mean tliat, because the 
peoples by their voice, may elevate a man to the 

sidency, they do thereby sanction, in advance, 
and engage to submit to, all that he may do in 
the four years of his tetm of service. On the 
contrary, it supposes thata President thus chosen 
may abuse his powers, and deserve to be removed 
from office; and the duty of s ising his con- 
duct is given to this House. Yes, sir, we are the 
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constitutional supervisors and overseers of the 
conduct of the Executive. 
Having made these preliminary remarks, I 
roceed to the subject [ am most desirous to bring 
to the notice of Congress and of the country. ] 
allude to the subject of Executive and official 
interference in elections, and the consequent abuse 
of Executive patronage. I regard this as the 
subject, of all others, demanding the greatest 
attention and scrutiny at the present juncture. It 
is too late to attempt any remedy by legal enact- 
ments at the present session of Congress, but it 
is not too late to invoke the attention of the coun- 
try to the existence of the evil, and consequences 
which must grow out of the toleration of it. We 
can prepare the public mind for future action 
upon this subject, if we can do no more. I shall 
roceed at once to speak of the course of the 
fighest officer in the Government, in conhection 
with this subject—of the President—of him who 
holds the power of appointment of all other offi- 
cers in his hands, and whose duty it is, under the 
Constitution, to supervise theft conduct, and, as 
the guardian of the public liberty and of the Con- 
stitution, to see that they did not step aside from 
their official duties, and improperly interfere with 
the freedom of the elective fraichiae. If he whose 
duty it is to watch over and control the conduct 
of all subordinate officers in this respect, shall 
himself set the example of interference; if he 
shall lead the way, and become the first in zeal 
and activity, as he is first in authority-and rank, 
in carrying the election of a favorite candidate 
for the succession, it will be in vain that we dis- 
cuss; it will be in vain that we shall devise legal 
restraints upon the conduct of subordinate officers. 
If the Executive head of the Government may 
properly interfere in elections, it is decisive of the 
whole question; and whatever we may do, what- 
ever we may enact, will not be worth the parch- 
ment upon which our proceedings are recorded. 
I am aware that I am treading upon delicate 
oe in venturing to speak at all of the Presi- 
eni sn connection with this subject. I know that 
there are many in this country, and for aught I 
know in this House, who regard as a sort of holy 
ground that upon which I am about to tread, and 
that the shoes should be put from off our feet before 
we dare to intrude upon it; but this, thank God, 
is not a part of my superstition. I am aware, at 
the same time, of the difficulty of my position in 
speaking as I sha!l have occasion to do of the 
present Chief Magistrate. It requires some power 
of discrimination, not ordinarily possessed, to 
discriminate between the support of a President 
and his Administration, so far as regards meas- 
ures peopeely of an administrative nature, and the 
measure and conduct of the same Administration 
in regard to subjects and objects not in any man- 
ner connected with official duty. I have sup- 
ported General Jackson’s administration in most 
of its prominent and leading measures, as I have 
demonstrated during the present session, and | 
expect still to do so; but I have opposed, and I 
expect to continue to oppose, a certain scheme 
of policy of his, in relation.to the succession to 
the Presidency, in nowise constituting a part of 
his official duties. But for this opposition I have 
been constantly assailed in this House for having 
changed my party and my politics; and for the 
same reason the cry of anti-Jacksonism is raised 
inst me out of this House, by every unprin- 
cipled partisan and partisan press throughout the 
rr: But while I am conscious of standing 
upon the same ground, and that I am this day 
supporting the same principles which I avowed 
and acted upon from the first moment I had the 
honor of a seat in this House, neither ignorance 
nor Besiadier on the one hand, nor artifice nor 
falsehood on the other, shall deter me from doing 
what I conceive to bemy duty. Let no one say, 
then, that in what I am about to advance upon 
this subject [am attacking General Jackson, or 
that I mean to make an issue with him, or that 
I seek to overthrow his administration. I am too 
well convinced of his great popularity and influ- 
ence to suppose that any such attempt would suc- 
ceed, if I were disposed to make it. My attack 
(if what I shall say shall be held in the light of 
an attack at all) will be upon that party and those 
party leaders who have pushed him far in advance 
upon this subject, and upon every occasion when 
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| there was the least danger. The blows which I || 
shall deal will be aimed and dealt upon them; and 
if he shall feel the force of any of them, it will be 
the necessary result of his position, and not of 
any purpose of mine. For one, sir, I do not 


mean to relinquish my privilege, my right, and 
my duty to the country, in opposing the election 
of any man or party to power, because he or 
they shall by artifice have so contrived it, that 
every indignant rebuke of his or their principles 
and conduct must have some reference to the || 
course of a great popular favorite. 
I have said that if the President may properly 
interfere in elections, it will be of no use to pro- 
vide a remedy against the interference of subordi- | 
nate officers. I use the term properly advisedly; || 
for the question now is, not whether the Presi- || 
dent has interfered, but whether it is safe and |} 
proper that he should do so. | 
1 need scarcely tell this House that the Presi- 
dent has interfered in elections. Itis well known, 
I presume, to every member of this House, that 
the interest felt by the President in the election 
of a particular individual (Mr. Van Buren) to 
succeed him in the Executive chair, has, within 
the last fifteen months, been made known to the 
country in a variety of ways. This has been 
done with the decision and boldness character- 
istic of the man in all his great undertakings. It 
is not so well or so generally known that the 
President has, in some of the States at least, in- 
terfered in the election 6f members of both Houses 
of Congress. The most decisive and unequivocal | 
proofs exist of such interference. That I may 
not be misunderstood, I will state the nature of 
the interference to which Lallude. The most com- 
mon mode of interference adopted by the Presi- 
dent has been the distribution of an unusual and 
extraordinary number of newspapers under his 
frank, containing the most virulent and inflam- | 
matory attacks upon the character and conduct 
of particular candidates! Another mode was, by 
writing letters under his own signature to various | 
individuals, in which candidates opposed to the || 
election of Mr. Van Buren were denounced, and | 
the motives of their conduct impugned. These 
letters were, in general, industriously circulated, 
and, as it was understood and believed, without | 
incurring the censure of the President. In one 
case, such,a letter was written to an officer: or |) 
agent in the service of the Government, and by | 
him freely communicated. In another instance, 
such a letter was actually and frequently read 
from the hustings by a candidate for Congress, | 
to large assemblies of the people. Of all these | 
facts the proofs are now in my possession, or in 
the knowledge of members of this House; and 
they will be produced, if any gentleman upon this | 
floor shall question any part of my- statement. 
But the interference of the President in the | 
election of a successor has, in two instances, been | 
of so striking and peculiar a nature as to demand 
a separate notice. [allude to his attempt to influ- | 
ence the action of the Legislatures of the States | 
of Alabama and Tennessee, Of the facts con- | 
nected with the case of the Tennessee Legislature 
I can speak with confidence. It is due to the 
President to say that he practiced no disguise in 
his interference with the Tennessee Legislature. | 
Letters addressed to several individual members || 
left no doubt of his intention or object. Some of 
the Président’s friends in Tennessee supposed || 
that the numerous franks of the President upon 
packages containing matter of the most violent 
and exceptionable kind, were procured by some 
artful partisan of the Vice President, without the 
privity of the President to the extent or character 
of the matter circulated under them; but to dB- 
sipate all doubt upon this point, of the three hun- | 
dred newspapers transmitted to Nashville last | 





fall, addressed to the members of the Legislature | 
under the President’s frank, the entire address or i 
superscription of one hundred was in the well- | 
known handwriting of the President. Those | 
newspapers contained matter having adirect bear- 
ing upon each question of importance expected 
to come before the Legislature of that State con- 1 
nected with national politics. | 
I have thus given a plain statement of facts, | 
which are undeniable. [ vinh it to be understood 
that unless these circumstances, with others ofa 
similar nature, which might be referred to, amount | 





| to falter in his course, is now hailed and ¢ 
| by thousands. 
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to an interference in elections, | make no such 
charge against the President. But, sir, if this be 
not interference, then there can be no such thing 


| as Executive interference: But, sir, this is direct 


interference. It is open, and above disguise; and 


| the question to be hereafter decided is, whether 


it is allowable and proper. [have met with some 


| respectable persons (1 mean respectable for the 


honesty S eaiidmae who, without disputing 
the facts, contend that the President has not dove 
anything which he might not rightfully and prop- 


_erly do; that he may and ought to interfere in 
| elections, whenever he shall think that the inter- 
| est of the country will be promoted by his inter- 


ference. It was from individuals only that the 
course of the President received any countenance, 
The mass even of his warmest personal friends 
at first sought to evade the question—to deny or 
yaliate the facts, But now, whole communities 
Mae been brought to acquiesce in, and even to 


|} applaud the course of the Executive in this re- 
|| spect. Such is the power and influence ofa pop: 
| ular name! That which a few years ago wou 


d 
have struck the whole community with amaze- 
ment, and caused the most unscrupulous partisan 

fefended 
3ut what is more to the point, 
this House, or a large majority of it, has given 


| its sanction to these practices. I feel authorized 
|| to say this, from the circumstance that the main 


facts establishing the direct interference of the 
President in the election of his successor have 
been notorious, and have passed uncontradicted 
in every section of the Union for the last fifteen 
months, and yet the majority of this House have 
manifested not a mere acquiescence only, but a 
decided, thorough, and unequivocal zeal, in sus- 
taining the President in all the results and objects, 
direct and indirect, immediate and remote, of his 
interference, 

Sir, | beg leave to refer to one or two cireum- 
stances.to show the open, avowed, and notorious 
character of the President’s interference in the 
election of his successor. It will be remembered 
that the letter of the President to Parson Gwin, 
of Nashville, in which he was induced to give the 
sanction of his great name to the humbug of the 

3altimore Convention, and to denounce every 
man who dared to oppose the nomination of that 
assembly as ‘an enemy of the pcople, was de- 
fended upon the alleged ground that the editor of 
the Nashville Republican had claimed the Presi- 
dent as a friend of the election of Judge White. 
It is equally well known that this was a mere pre- 
text, and that the editor of that paper had done 
no such thing. But, if that pretext had really 
existed, what will be said by those who think 
that a sufficient reason for the President’s avowal 
of his preference for Mr. Van Buren, to a para- 
graph whieh appeared in the New Hampshire 
Patriot, the standard organ of the Democracy of 
the East, before the Gwin letter had made its 
appearance in that quarter? In speaking of the 
prospects of Judge White, the editor of that paper 
affirmed that ‘‘he (Judge White) cannot receive 


\| the vote of Tennessee; for even there he must 
|| contend, at odds, against the influence of the Presi- 
|| dent, Mr. Grundy, Mr. Polk, and Mr. Johnson, 


and the genuine Democracy of that truly Dem- 
ocratic State.’’ Here we find, in one of the lead- 
ing journals of the party, net only a clear safic- 
tion of the practice of interference, but an open 


|| avowal of actual interference. But it is prepos- 
| terous to consume time in attempting to prove 


an interference, when the President’s preference 
is known to every freeman in the twenty-four 
States. Was I not right, then, in saying that a 
majority of this House had sanctioned the prac- 
tice of Executive interference—this new develop- 
ment in the action of this Government? It is true 
that this sanction has not been given in express 
terms. It is for that reason that I am the more 
anxious to press the subject; for if ever this 
House, upon a full view of the question, and upon 
due deliberation, shall give its express #anction 
to this practice, then all that remains for the 
friends of the Constitution and of the future lib- 
erties of the country to do, will be, to carry an 
appeal to the people for their reconsideration and 
readjudication. e 

That the Pres tent, upon full consideration, 
believes that he hasa right, and that it is his duty 
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to interfere, as he has done, I have no doubt. I 
have as little doubt that he has arrived at this 
conclusion upon free and full advisement with his 
leading friends, He has taken his ground too 
broadly, and too much in the face of day, to doubt 
his own opinion of his rightin this respect. The 
strongest and most effective argument which I 
have heard advanced among the people, in favor 
of the course pursued by the President, is, that 
itis he, the honest and sagacious statesman as 
well as warrior—it is the general opinion of his 
patriotic intentions which prevails—that gives all 
the weight to his preference for the succession, 
and all the countenance to his direct interference 
in that question, which either receives with the 
wople., tis the more unfortunate that it is so. 
} is not the present contest, or the present day 
ouly, that Is to be affected by this practice; it is 
future elections, future times, and the future des- 
tiny of the country that we should look to,  Itis 
the precedent that is most to be dreaded, and this | 
derives a tenfold force and mischief from the great | 
and lauded name and character of him that makes 
it. [tis the more importantthat now, in his own | 
times, and in the pride of his influence and power, 
that those who see, or think they see, the future 
disasters to the Constitution and liberties of the | 
country which this practice will be likely to gen- | 
erate, should protest against, and do all that de- 
termined men can do to prevent a general acqui- 
escence under it. I feel myself called upon to 
bring to bear upon this question the authorities 
of the greatest weight—the names of the most | 
beloved and most illustrious men connected with 
the history of the country. But, first of all, I 
must quote the President’s own opinion against 
himself. That General Jackson was once as zeal- 
ous and as honest in his opposition to all Exec- 
utive interference with elections as he is now, 
when in favor of the practice, | have no doubt. | 
Without trespassing upon the time of the com- | 
mittee, by referring to a great deal more, | will 
content myself upon the present occasion, by 
reading the sentiment delivered by the President 
upon the subject of his first inaugural address; as | 
evidence of what his opinion then was. This 
address was supposed, and was doubtless in- | 
tended, to give some solemn assurance to the 
country of the fidelity of the new incumbent of 


the presidential chair to the main principles upon || 


which he was brought into power. 


* The recent demonstration of public sentiment inscribes | 


on the list of Executive duties, in characters too legible to || 


be overlooked, the task of reform, which will require, par- | 
ticularly, the correction of those abuses that have brought 
the patronage of the Federal Government inte conflict with 
the freedom of elections, and the counteraction of those 
causes Which have disturbed the rightful course of appoint 

ment, and have placed or continued power in unfaithful or 
incompetent hands.”? 


Alas, sir, for the dilapidations, not only. of 
matter but of principles, which the lapse of a few | 
years is able to effect! Here we have avowed | 
the very principles upon which the fate of the | 
Jate Administration turned—reform, and the lim- | 
itation of Executive patronage to prevent undue | 
Executive influence upon elections. So intensé 
was the excitement of the public mind upon this 
subject the last two years of the late Administra- 
tion, that it is my solemn conviction that, for one 
single act of direct interference in elections on the 
part of the gentleman who sits before me, [Mr. 
Avams,] he would have bcen impeached by this 
House. Yes, sir, [ repeat, that for one act of 
interference of the nature of those which are now | 
frequent and notorious, that gentleman would 
have been put upon his trial before the Senate of 
the United States. In proof of this, we have only 
to remember with what jealous vigilance every | 
movement of the late Chief Magistrate, and of | 
every head of a Department, was watched by their 
opponents. Why, sir, even a visit paid by one 
of them to his own State was made the subject 
of public reprobation; and the whole land was 
filled with the indignant murmurings of the stern 
and hoaest yeomanry against every act which 
had the appearance of Executive electioneering. | 
It would be matter of amusing as well as of | 
instructive history to turn over the pages of the 
Opposition or Jackson journals of that day, and 
compare the principles then avowed by the Jack- 
son party—by a party seeking power, with the | 
practices of the same party after having been in 
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power a few years. But I digress. To corrob- 
orate the first opinion of General Jackson upon 
the subject of Executive interference in the elee- 
tion of a successor, we have the practice of every 
President of the United States, from Washington 
down to the present incumbent. We have the 
express authority of President Jefferson for saying 
that he felt himself restrained by his official 
station from intimating any preference between 
his political friends, even in private and confi- 
dential intercourse. 

But, sir, the times have greatly changed since 
General Jackson came into power. The spirit of 
the age, not content with the wonderful advance 
in the intermediate period in all the arts, has in- 
fused itself into politics. The inventive genius 
of the times has been busy In this department also. 
New and improved plans of party organization 
and discipline have been started, and new con- 
ceptions formed of the uses to which the spirit of 
party may be applied. The idea of the existence 
of a party in the country of undefined and unde- 
finable danger and designs upon the Constitution 
is made at once the raw head and bloody bones 
to alarm the credulous and ignorant, and the pre- 
text for a vigilant, rigid, and exclusive party as- 
sociation. This dangerous but visible party may 
be, not inaptly, called the devil of this new polit- 
ical system. As this new party is associated upon 
the alleged principle of preserving the country and 
the liberties of the people from that destruction 
which awaits both, if they should fall into the 
hands of the arch-enemy, it is plausibly and con- 
clusively argued that all offices, emoluments, jobs, 
contracts, and ‘agencies—in short, the whole rev- 
enue of the Government, should be distributed 
among its members. ‘Tkis party may change or 
shift its principles of policy or administration with 
the changing scasons themselves, but it may still 
maintain its original ground of being the only de- 
fenders of the liberties af the people! It may 
adopt and practice upon principles of ultra-fed- 
eral policy to-day; it may practice upon the most 


| latitadinarian doctrines to-morrow; it may follow 


in the narrow path ofthe straitest sect of the State- 
rights party; it may reénact the alien and sedition 
laws; 1t may commit every abuse known in the 
administration of the most corrupt Government; 
but still it will claim to be the exctusive champion 
of the Constitution and the liberties of the people 
against the unknown and unknowable*deésigns of 
a dangerous party; and this is sufficient to rally 
thousands to its standard. Who does notsce that 
all that could justify party divisions in the coun- 
try is wholly disregarded; that a new party is 
forming, composed of members of every political 


hue and complexion, and which must, from its | 


very nature and composition, end in a mere asso- 
ciation for sharing the spoils; and that the pro- 
fession of any particular set of principles is only 
a device to delude? Sir, it is not General Jack- 
son, then, that has changed, so much as the guid- 
ing spirits of that party which now claims to be 
his exclusive supporters; it is the influence and 
power of this new principle of party association, 
which begin to operate at the close of this Admin- 
istration, and which is expected to introduce and 
govern the course of the next. 

~ Bat does there not exist at this time, or is there 
not undergoing the process of organization, a 
party, one of the fundamental maxims of which 
is, that all the offices, honors, and emoluments 
attached to political power belong of right to, 
and ought in propriety to be awarded to, the vic- 


' torious in all party conflicts; a party which does 


| | 
i 


not hesitate to avow this to be one of the princi- 


ples upon which they associate as a party; a party | 


waich not only avows this principle as one of the 
landmarks of their future action, should they con- 


quer in the present contest for the control of the | 


Federal Government, but which, whenever in any 
State they have heretofore possessed themselves 
of the reins of power, have actually practiced upon 
this principle. Is this not true of the party now 
in power in the State of New York? and is not 
the party now in power in that State the germ and 








nucleus around which it is proposed to form a | 


great national party? I affirm that itis. 


Prussian, or Austrian, more degrading and inex- 
orabt, and at the same time better calculated to 


subject the mass—the rank and file of the people— |! both sides, But it is not in the 


And is | 


there any form of military discipline, Russian, | 
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to the absolute control and guidance of a chief oy 
chiefs, than the code of party tactics and disci- 
tine enforced by the dominant party in New 
York? The spirit of freedom sadat free delib- 
eration, among the members of the party, is sup- 
pressed, not, indeed, by the bayonet, but bya 
system scarcely less effective and terrible. While 
it holds out the lure of office to the obedient and 


faithful, it ordains extermination to the actual or 


alleged and arbitrarily proscribed offender. A 


/ man who shall have the independence to set the 
| decrees of the party, however obtained, whether 


by the fiat of a single head or the resolves of a 
secret junto, at defiance, or shall refuse to sup- 
port them in the primary assemblies of the people— 
assemblies called not to be primary in delibera- 
tion, but notoriously, as I understand it, called 
last to council in order to ratify what has been 
already decided; a man, I say, who dares to 


| oppose the action of this system, no matter to 


what unjust or mischievous extremes it may lead, 
is not only stripped of all his privileges, and of 
whatever portion ef the spoils which may have 


| fallen to his lot in former triumphs, but he is to 


be tattoed—to have a black line drawn around 
him—in fine, to be shot as a deserter! 

I know of no parallel, or any analogous prac- 
tice in the history of the country, but what is re- 
corded of the policy of the Five Nations of In- 
dians, who once, from their castles and fastnesses 
in the country which now forms the State of New 
York, dictated the conduct of the subject tribes 
around them, extending, at one time, nearly a 
thousand miles to the south and to the west. 
These conquerors of the forest ordained what they 
called the law of the hunt, and woe and exterm- 
ination were the lot of the unhappy tribe that un- 
wittingly or otherwise happened or dared to vio- 
late it. The successors of these savages have, it 
seems, ina spirit of equal address and compre- 
hension of design, established theirlaw of the hunt, 
but not the hunt of the buffalo, of the bear, and 
of the beaver, but of the spoils ! Those who have 
driven these savage visiters from their haunts, 
have profited by their policy, and the.subslety 
and enterprise of the Mohawks are imitated and 
surpassed by their white invaders. But let them 
beware, and let those who regard the success of 
this system of party discipline with the same ap- 
prehension that I do, take courage from the his- 
torical fact that the Five Nations, terrible and 


| powerful as they were, had bounds set to their 


| ambition and their dominion. 


The Catawbas of 
South Carolina stayed the torrent of desolation in 
its progress along the Atlantic border, though 
they were well nigh exterminated in the conflict; 
but when they were reduced to a very small num- 
ber, they still resisted—made rich reprisals of 
blood upon their numerous and haughty foes, 
and still triumphantly held their country! But 
these conquerors of the north were successfully 
met, beaten, and driven back with slaughter, in 
frequent rencounters in another quarter. Along 


| that whole line of the country running east and 
| west, and constituting what is now the State of 


Tennessee, the Indian proprietors maintained 
their ground in a contest of half a century, and 
still bid defiance to the hunters of all the country 
to the north and the northwest—ay, sir, and they 
were ready to submit to extermination rather than 


political slavery. The analogy might be traced 


further. In this war for national independence, 


| waged by the natives of this noble tract of coun- 


try, they had to encounter, not the Five Nations 
and their allies of the north and west only, but 
often a combination of some of the tribes of the 
south—their own natural allies; but still they 


| stood and fought undismayed, and were finally 


victorious ! 

Sir, I believe I have not misrepresented the 
policy and discipline of the party now in power 
in the State of New York—I mean, in affirming 
that all the offices of the State are regarded as the 
property, as of course, of the victorious in a party 
contest. If lam not mistaken, it is no secret that 
such is the established policy—nay, that scarcely 
any man of any party (so well and permanently 
is this system ingrafted upon the people of that 
State) ever thinks of questioning or opposing lt. 
It is regarded as a thing not only settled, but 
admissible and justifiable, by the politicians on 
tate of New 
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York alone that this system of party tactics has 
found favor. It prevails to a considerable exten 
jn Pennsylvania, in New Jersey, in Maine, and 
it has absolute control in New Hampshire. In 
how many other States it has made a successful |! 
lodgment, I know not. I am aware that it may 
be asked what danger there is in all this, either 
to the prosperity or the libertiés of the country? | 
This is precisely the point to which I invoke the 
serious attention of those who hear me. I wish 
could extend my voice to the utmost bounds of || 
e country in the discussion of this point. 
Without intending to impute mercenary mo- || 
tives to all its members, I maintain that such a || 
party must necessarily and inevitably become 
mercenary, and utterly regardless of all consist- 
ency and sound principle. In whatever State this 
has become the established practice of the domi- | 
nant or of antagonist parties, there you will find 
the most flagrant instances of sudden changes, 
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not only in the course of individuals, but of en- 
tire parties, whenever party interests are con- 
cerned—the most corrupt practices in the public 
administration, the greatest excesses and abuses 
in elections, and the most degraded state of fhiblic 
morals. These attributes of a corrupt and vicious 
party association are more visible and striking in 
every State where it exists, in proportion to the 
amount of Executive patronage. Jn some States, 
in which the judges are appointed for short terms, 
they are compelled to share the fate of every other 
official incumbent. But how can any other mo- 
tive or interest than the success of the party be- 
come the leading and governing one, when every 
officer of the State and of the United States, from 
the highest to the lowest, in the United States | 
from the head of a Department down to a petty 
postmaster, or a gauger in the customs, and in 
the States from the judge of a court down to the 
clerk of an inferior court, or a lock-keeper upon | 
acanal, must be removed to give place to the 

hungry partisans ofa new and triumphant party? 

No length of service, no degree of fidelity in the 
discharge of official duties, no state of depend- 
ence upon the receipts of an office, however small, 
can save the wretched incumbent from the gen- 
eral law of the hunt, the fate of the conquered. 
Besides the general servility and hypocrisy which 
such a practice cannot fail to introduce, a long 
train of evils besides is obliged to follow from the 
success of a political combination of this nature. 
Incompetent and unfaithful officers and agents are 
thrust into the most important public stations; 
the public service and interest suffer accordingly. 
Subordinate officers, instead of relying upon their 
diligence, skill, and fidelity in the discharge of 
their official duties, for their continuance in office, 
compromise with their consciences for a neglect of 
duty by contributing largely to the success of the 
party in the management of caucuses, public 
meetings, and elections; they look to the chiefs 
of the party to connive at their delinquencies, and 
to sustain them in office in consideration of their 
zeal and activity in the general cause. It follows, 
for the same reasons, that the “first offices in the 
State and General Governments are liable to be 
filled by men equally incompetentand unfaithful. 
It matters not who is Governor of a State or Pres- 
ident of the United States, what may be his prin- 
ciples, his personal or political character, pro- 


vided he possesses what is called party fidelity, || 


and has tact enough to wield the patronage and | 
influence of his office according to party law and 
usage, and so as to advance, not the cause of the 
country, but of the party! 

If it be true that any party avows the doctrine 
that to the victor belongs the spoils of office; if it 
be true that it is the practice of that party to put 
none into office but those of their own party and 
suffer none to remain in office but such as are al- 
ready, or may be willing to become, partisans of 
those in power, can a President elected by such a | 
party choose to do otherwise than to use the pat- 
ronage of the Government intrusted to him by 
the laws and Constitution, according to the same | 
rule? Must he not, in the first place, so distrib- 
ute it as to secure his own election for a second 
term; and afterwards, is he not bound by the laws 
and usages of the party of which he is the official 
head, to use his whole influence, and the entire 
means in his hands, to secure the election of that 
man for his successor who shal] be chosen accord- 
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| ing to the same party usage, to wit: a national 


caucus, which brought him into power? I repeat | 
the question, can he do otherwise than interfere 


| in elections, and employ the whole patronage of 


the Government in controlling them? If fl am not 
mistaken in this, a President elected by means of 
this system is, by the act of his induction into 
— by the very terms of his engagement with 

is political associates, bound to prostitute those 
great powersand thatimmense patronage intrusted 
to him by the Constitution, to be administered 
exclusively for the good of the whole country, to 
objects of individual aggrandizement and-ambi- 
tion. The seeds, then, of this mischief of Ex- 
ecutive interference are sown much deeper than 
one would suppose, upon a superficial view of the 
subject. They lie deeply imbedded in this new 
system of party tactics and discipline which threat- 
ens to fasten its deadly and corrupting fangs upon 
every State of this Union. Whatever blame, 
therefore, may attach, in the mind of any, to the 
course of the President upon this subject, let the 
responsibility be attached to the sources of the 
wednian it be traced to its proper head. Having 
shown that this practice of Executive interference 
is a necessary result of a principle of party asso- 
ciation, let any one attempt to strain his fancy to 
conceive all the consequences of the success of 
this system—the degradation of the national char- 


acter, the mean grade of ambition which must | 


distinguish the leading men of the country, the 
general corruption. 

Willany man hereafter affirm that the one hun- 
dred thousand officeholders, agents, contractors, 
and dependents upon the Government in some 
form or other, are any longer to be safely trusted 


| with the right of suffrage in the elections of a free 


people? Sir, the friends of the purity and free- 
dom of the elective franchise in thiscountry should 
take a lesson upon this subject from the practice 
of a Government in form less free than our own 
—I mean Great Britain; and I beg leave to refer 


to her statutes, not only for depriving the official | 


dependents upon the Government from voting, 


but prohibiting, under severe penalties, the slight- | 
| est interference of public officers in elections. ‘l'he | 


statutes referred to are the following: 


“6 4nd be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That | 


from and after the nine-and-twentieth day of September, 
one thousand seven bundred and one, no commissioner, 
collector, comptroller, searcher, or other officer or person 


whatsoever, concerned or employed in the charging, evl- | 


lecting, levying, or managing the customs, or any branch 
or part thereof, shall, by word, message, or writing, or in 
any other manner whatsoever, endeavor to persuade any 


| elector to give, or dissuade any elector from giving, his vote 


for the choice of any person to be a Knight of the shire, 
citizen, burgess, or baron, of any county, city, borough, or 
cinque port, to serve in Parliament; and every officer or other 
person offending therein, shall forfeit the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds, one moiety thereof to the informer, the other 
inoiety to the poor of the parish where such offense shall 


| be committed; to be recovered by any person that shall sue 
| for the same bv action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, 
| in any of his Majesty’s courts of record at Westminster, in 





which no ession, protection, or wager of law, or more than 
one impartance, shall be allowed; and every person con- 
victed on any such suit of the said offense, shall thereby 
become disabled and incapable of ever bearing or executing 


office or place concerning or relating to the customs, or any | 


other office or place of trust whatsoever under his Majesty, 
his heirs, or suecessors.—12 and 13, William ITT., C. 10. 

‘“ And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That no commissioner, officer, or other person, concerned 
or employed in the charging, collecting, receiving, or man 
aging any of the duties granted by this act, shall, by word, 
message, Or writing, Orin any other manner, endeavor to 
persuade any elector to give, or dissuade any elector from 
giving, his vote for his choice of any person to be knight of 
the shire, commissioner, citizen, burgess, or baron, tor any 
county, city, borough, or cinque port; and every officer or 
other person offending therein, shall forfeit the sum of one 
hundred pounds, one moiety thereof to the informer, the 
other moiety thereof to the use of the poor of the parish or 
place where such offense shail be committed ; to be recov- 
ered by any person that shall sue for the same, by action 
of debt, bill, plaint, or information, in any of her Majesty’s 
courts of record at Westminster, or in the court of ex- 


echequer in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, in | 


. 
| 


which no ession, protection, privilege, or wager of law, of 
more than one impartance, shall be allowed, and every 
person convicted on any such suit shall thereby become 


disabled, and incapable of ever bearing or executing any | 


office or place or trust whatsoever under her Majesty, her 
heirs, and successors.’’—10 .fnne, C. 19. 

*¢ For the better securing the freedom of elections of mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, be it enacted by the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by authority of 
the same, that, from and after the first day of August, one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty two, no commissioner, 
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whatsoever, concerned or employed in the charging, col 
lecting, levying, or managing the duties of excise, or any 
branch or part thereof, nor any commissioner, collector, 
comptroller, searcher, or other offices or person whatsoever, 
concerned or employed in thecharging, collecting, levying, 
or managing the customs, or any branch or part thereof ; 
nor any commissioner, officer, or other person concerned 
or employed in collecting, receiving, or managing any of 
the duties on stamped vellum, parchment, and paper; nor 
any person appointed by the commissioners for distributing 
of stamps ; nor any commissioner, officer, or other person 
employed in collecting, levying, or managinf® any of the 
duties On salt; nor any surveyor, collector, comptroller, 
inspector, Officer, or other person employed in collecting, 
managing, or receiving the duties on windows or houses 


, 


| or any postmaster, postmaster general, or his or their 


| sioner, citizen, burgess, or baron, to 


deputy or deputies, or any person employed by or under 
him or them in receiving ; nor any captain, master, or mate, 
of any ship, packet, or other vessel employed by or under 
the postmaster or postmasters general, in conveying the 
mail to and from foreign ports, shall be capable of giving 
his vote for the election of any knightof the shire, commis 

serve in Parliament, 
for any county, stewartry, city, borough, or cinque port ; or 
for choosing any delegate in whom the right of electing 
members to serve in Parliament, tor that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, is vested. And if any person 
hereby made incapable of voting as aforesaid, shall never 

theless presume to give his vote, during the time he shall 
hold, or within twelve calendar months after he shall cease 


| to hold or execute any of the offices aforesaid, contrary to 


the true intent and meaning of this act, such votes so given 


| shall be held null and void to allintents and purposes what 
| soever; and every person so offending shall forfeit the sum 





of one hundred pounds.’’—22 George LIL., C. 4). 

But the obligation of party service which at- 
taches to all officeholders under this new system 
extends far beyond a mere espousal of the in- 
terests of the party in power. Each one is bound 
to show himself worthy of his station, and to 
render a full equivalent for his office, by his zeal 
and success in controlling the sentiments and 
politics of his particular district or community. 
But this is not the full extent of the danger which 
threatens, from this source, the freedom of elec- 
tions. Besides the corps of actual incumbents 
and dependents of all sorts upon the Government, 
there are in the United States, probably, one hun- 
dred thousand men who are either actual office- 
seekers or who may be induced to give their in- 
fluence and their votes in favor of the dominant 
party, by the promise of office, however deceitful 
that may be, in thousands of instances. 

Let any one attempt to calculate the force and 
influence of a band of two hundred thousand par- 
tisans of any man or any party in power in this 
country, united and goaded on by the hope of 
reward, or afeeling of dependence for their places, 
and, in many instances, for the very subsistence 
of their families, upon the success of their efforts 
ina common cause. Who will undertake to esti- 
mate the effects to be produced, not only upon 
the spirit but the very forms of this Government, 
by the introduction into the service of a success- 


| ful party, and for its protection and support, of a 
| guard of one hundred thousand men, who hold 


their employment by the tenure of party service, 
and these distributed over the whole Union; dif- 
fused among the whole people—all acting by one 
impulse, and with a view toa common end! Sir, 
these are, hereafter, io constitute the Pretorian 
guards of America to ratify the appointment of 
a successor by the Executive. I have read that 
there was a time, since the Revolution, when 
there was danger of the ascendency of monarch- 
ical principles; but, sir, never hasanything tended 
so directly to such a result, and that at no very 
distant period, as the countenance which is now 
given by a large proportion of the people to the 


| doctrines and practices of this new party. [none 
| view of the subject, it would be just to denounce 





every supporter of this new system of party tac- 
tics as a monarchist; for it is not the intention, 
but the tendency—the result of measures and 
practices which constitute their supporters mon- 
archists, or otherwise. ‘That each successive 
President will appoint his successor, if this sys- 
tem shall once be firmly established in practice, 
and fairly ingrafted upon all the States, is as cer- 
tain as thatthe sun shines this day in the heavens; 
and this will continue, until by some terrible 
shock, by some outrage, most commonly the re- 
| sult of the long continuance of power in the same 
hands, the people shall be roused to resistance. 

Sven now, sir—even now, when this hydra has 
| shot forth less than haif its monstrous progeny, 
| does not every member of this House know and 
| feel—does not every sharp-sighted office-holder 


collector, supervisor, gauger, or other officer or person || and office-seeker throughout the Union know and 
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feel, that the only road to Executive patronage | 


and favor lies in an actual or well-affected devo- 

tion to the interests of a particular candidate for | 

the Presidency? 
And this has been the state of things for more | 


than a year, and yet there has been no effectual || 


rising of the peeple! ners yearsago, if sucha | 
state of things had been un 


erstood to exist, such | 
a burning heat would have been suddenly kindled | 


raged in this Hall, as to have left no vestige of a || 


party which would then have dared to practice 
upon such a principle. I entreat the House—I 
conjure the country to look to the future results 
of this state of things. i 


i 
in this land—such a consuming fire would have | 
| 
} 


of members to this House? Has not the power 


Nay, sir, I conjure them || 
to look to present results. Have not the power and | 
influence of the Executive been felt in the elections | 


of the Executive been felt in the deliberations and | 


action of this House? How long will it be before 


| 
S Po j 
the practice of appointing the presiding officer | 
of this House by the President shall be ripened || modates itself to the substance. The first Roman Emperor 
| was styled Emperor of the Repos.ic, and the last French 

| Emperor took the same title; and their respective coun- 
|| tries were justgs essentially MONARCHICAL before as after 


into usage? How long before the Speakership | 
shall be but an appendage of Executive patronage, 
to be disposed of like every other office or sta- 
tion, for the benefit of the party ? When these 
things shall come to pass, where then will be 
those divisions of the powers of sovereignty into | 
separate departments; which have ever been re- | 
rarded as the greatest safeguards of our liberties? 

Vhere will be your separate and independent 
legislative department? where your judiciary, for 
that, too, must soon yield under the present pres- 
sure? Sir, with the powers and Cieashe of the 
Executive, as at present exercised, this Govern- 
ment is an elective monarchy. Itis well that we 
no longer deceive ourselves with names. It is 
this day an elective monarchy. The sum of Ex- 
ecutive power and patronage justifies this appel- 
lation. The consideration and circumstance of 
state conceded to the President, justify this new 
cognomen. I beg leave to refer to several pas- 
sages of the report made by a leading member of 
the party in 1826, [Mr. Benron,] in the Senate | 
of the United States, upon the subject of Execu- | 
tive power and patronage, as strongly corrobo- 
rative of these views: 


« Although the impression was nearly universal that a | 
Government of more energetic character had become indis- | 
pensably necessary, yet even under the influence of this | 
conviction—such was the dread of power and patronage— | 
that the States with extreme reluctance yielded their assent | 
to the establishment of the Federal Government. Nor was 
this the effect of idle and visionary fears on the part of an | 
ignorant multitude, without knowledge of the nature and | 
tendency of power. On the contrary, it resuited from the 
most extensive and profound political knowledge—from the 
heads of statesmen unsurpassed, in any age, in sagacity and 
patriotism. Nothing could reconcile the great men of that | 
day to a constitution of so much power but the guards 
which were put upon it against the abuse of power, Dread 
and jealousy of this abuse displayed itself throughout the 
mnstrument. 
of the press, trial by jury, liberty of conscience, freedom 
of debate, responsibility to constituents, power of impeach- | 
ment, the control of the Senate in appointments to office.”? | 

‘The action of such a body of men, supposing them to 
be animated by one spirit, must be tremendous in an elec- 
tion; and that they will be so animated is a proposition too 
slain to need demonstration. Power over a man’s support 
Das always been held and admitted to be power over his 
will, The President has ‘ power’ over the ‘ support? of all 
these officers, and they again have * power’ over the ‘ sup- 
port’ of debtor merchants to the amount of $10,000,000 per 
annum, and over the daily support of an immense number | 
of individuals, professional, mechanical, and day-laboring, 
to whom they can and will extend or deny a valuable private 
as well as public patronage, according to the part which 
they shall act in State as well as in Federal elections. Still 
this is only a branch, a mere prong, of Federal patronage in 
the city of New York.” 

“Everywhere, to the extreme frontier of the remotest 
State or Territory, Federal patronage will be found, in 
degree and force, proportionate to the population of the 
place, and forever augmented with the increasing power of 
the Government. Diminution of patronage is not thought 
of; the state of the custom-house in Norfolk is already 
pregnant proof of this. This power of patronage, unless 
checked by the vigorous interposition of Congress, must go 
on increasing, until Federal influence, in many parts of 
this Confederation, will predominate in elections as com- 
pletely as British influence predominates in the elections 
of Scotland and Ireland, in rotton borough towns, and in 
the great naval stations of Portsmouth and Plymouth. In 


|| sembled but that this Federal Government gravitates to the 


| patronage vested in the President, he shall be 
able to control the elections of a majority of the 


|| ized! But where now are the spirit and eloquence 


To this spirit we are indebted for the freedom || 


be administered and distributed for the purpose 
| of controlling the legislative department of the 


| when once the impulse is given in that direction, 


no part of the practical operation of the Federal Govern- || 


ment have the predictions of its ablest advocates been more | 
completely falsified than on this subject of patronage. 
“The whole of this great power will center in the Presi- | 
dent. The King of England is the ‘ fountain of honor ;’ the | 
President of the United States is the source of patronage. | 
He presides over the entire system of Federal appointments, | 
jobs, and contracts. He has ‘ power’ over the ‘ support’ 
of the individuals who administer the system. He makes 


that an infant effort of that party which after- 


} 


| public revenue will be doubled ; when the civil and military 
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and unmakes them. He chooses from the circle of his 


friends and supporters, and may dismiss them, and upon all 
the principles of human action will dismiss them as often as 
they disappoint his expectations. His spirit animates their 
actions in all the elections to State and Fepera. offices. 
There may be exceptions, but the truth of a general rule 
is proved by the exception. The intended check and con- 
trol of the Senate, without new constitutional or statutory 
provisions, will cease to operate. Patronage will penetrate 
this body, subdue its capacity of resistance, chain it to the 
car of power, and enable the President to rule as easily, 
and much more securely with than without the nominal 
check of the Senate. 


“ We must, then, look forward to the time when the 


officers of the Federal Government will be quadrupled; 
when its influence over individuals will be multiplied toan 
indefinite extent; when the nomination by the President 
can curry any man through the Senate, and his recommend - 
ation can carry ANY MEASURE through the two Houses of 
Congress ; when the principle of public action will be open 
and avowed—the President wants MY vote, and I want 
HIS patronage ; I will VOTE as he wishes, and he will 
GIVE me the office I wish for. What will this be but the 
government of one man? And what is the government of 
ONE man buta monarchy? Names are nothing. The nature 
of a thing is in its substance, and the name soon accom- 


the assumption of these titles. It cannot be denied or dis- 


same point, and that the election of the Executive by the 
Legislature quickens the impulsion.”’ 


When, by the use of the enormous amount of 


members of both Houses of Congress, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will not only be an 
elective monarchy, but the monarch so elected 
will be absolute; and when a President shall es- 
tablish the practice of appointing his successor, 
either directly or indirectly, it will be, in sub- 
stance, a hereditary monarchy. Why, sir, the 
evil of consolidation, the stumbling block of the 
old Virginia school of politicians—that consoli- 
dation, the fear of which operated so powerfully 
at one time in that ancient Commonwealth, as to 
endanger the adoption of the Constitution, and 
often afterwards threatened to paralyze the action 
of the Government, is upon the eve of being real- 


of her Henrys—where sleep her Pendletons, her 
Nicholases, her Masons, her Roanes, and her 
Jeffersons, in this day, when the crisis has act- 
ually come? Where are the successors and de- 
scendants of those illustrious champions of free 
government that the country might expect to see 
leading the van—standing, like their sires of old, 
in the front of the battle, and urging on their 
countrymen to the charge, againstevery advance 
of the Resnetve to increased or absolute power? 
Sir, when the President openly throws the whole 
weight of his authority and infiuence into the 
scale of a particular candidate for the succession 
—whenthe patronage connected with all the pub- 
lic establishments—when the millions of money 
annually at the disposal of the Executive are to 


Government, and of securing the Presidency to 
a succession of designated political adventurers, 
and of consolidating all power in the hands of a 
chief of a party—with one or two distinguished 
exceptions, we find the lineal party descendants 
in this House of the most illustrious band of 
patriots and statesman that ever, at any one time, 
adorned a single Commonwealth, lending the 
honors of their ancestry—the fame of their pa- 
triot sires—the glorious recollections of their 
stern republican principles and virtue, to gild over 
the deformities, and to promote the success of a 
party which, from its very nature and funda- 
mental doctrines, leads inevitably to the catas- 
trophe which was ever the source of the greatest 
dread and consternation to their fathers ? 

The accelerated and downward course of sound 
maxims and principles in a free Government, 


was never more strongly illustrated, than in the 
change which has taken place in the principles 
and practices of the original Jackson party, and 
the party now in power, and which claims to be 
identical with it. Itis but afew brief years since, 


wards with a giant’s strength overthrew every- 
thing that opposed it, did as much to accomplish 
the final undoing of the late Administration as 
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any other movement of the most vigilant and ep. 
ergetic combinations ever formed in this country: 
and pray, sir, what do you suppose that infant 
effort was? Simply a resolution offered to this 
House by a gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr 
Saunders,) calling upon the Secretary of State to 
inform the House’ of the reasons which had im- 
pelled him to take the printing of the laws from 
certain publishers of newspapers who had long 
performed that service for the Government, and 
to give it to his own political friends. This pro 
ceeding was cotemporaneous with the report of 
a distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Bey- 
TON] a the subject of Executive patronage, to 
which I have already referred. The report dep- 
recated the further increase of the patronage of 
the Government, and was accompanied by six 
bills to limit and prevent the abuse of it. “This 
movement was followed up at the succeeding Con- 
gress by the celebrated doers and report, founded 
upon the retrenchment resolutions introduced into 
this House by a member from Kentucky. These, 
sir, were the sources from which the Jackson 
part at that day drew its principal nutriment. 
This was the milk upon which the young Her- 
cules was fed, who sat out with the professed de- 
termination of clearing the land of all political 
robbers and impostors, but who, now that he is 
full grown, and without a rival, threatens to be- 
come himself the greatest impostor and robber of 
the age. I speak of the party, not of its head. 
Suppose, sir, that any senda of the House 
should, at this day, bring forward a resolution 
calling upon the President or any of the heads of 
Departments for his reasons for withholding the 
nee within his control from an opponent 
who had long enjoyed it, and bestowing it upon 
a political favorite, would he not be considered 
a man demented by every member of the party 
which now assumes the name, and professes to act 
upon the principles of the true Jackson party? 
The mover of sucha resolution would be regarded 
as a second Rip Van Wynkle—one who had just 
awaked after a sleep of years, and found himself 
far in the rear of the improvement of the age. 
But, sir, who could have supposed that so great a 
change in public sentiment could have taken place 
in the space of six or seven years? Who could 
have supposed that this change could have been 
produced in the same nominal party? A party, 
too, which, in the face of the whole people of the 
United States, claims to be identical with the party 
which differed so widely from them a few years 
ago! This question of patronage was not then a 
subordinate one; it was first and chief; it was 
regarded as vital. 

‘But these proceedings do not afford the most 
striking evidence which exists of the singularly 
opposite sentiment which prevailed at that day, 
from those which are avowed and practiced upon 
by the same nominal party at this day. The 
member from North Carolina [Mr. Saunpers] 
who brought forward theeresolution of inquiry to 

which I have advérted, complained that the Sec- 

retary of State had violated a sound principle in 
taking from an individual, not an office, but a job, 
the publishing of the laws, who had before that 
time performed that duty faithfully, to confer it 
upon a political partisan; but the idea that the 
Executive would ever dare to vacate an office, or 
remove an officer for opinion’s sake, never en- 
tered the imagination of that gentleman, as may 
be fairly inferred from his argument. That gen- 
tleman was then so great a Puritan upon that 
subject that he shrunk with horror from the idea 

that any President would ever dare* to remove a 
| faithful public officer; yet we find that identical 
| person while enjoying a salary of three thousand 
| ® year as an officer of the Government, lately 
| attending a political meeting at Baltimore, and 
| becoming the second person at that meeting in 

activity and zeal, in order to promote the success 
| of a party which openly avows the justice and 
| propriety of the practice of making all offices in 
the control of the Executive the prizes and_re- 
| wards of party service and party triumphs! That 
| pataee does not appear to me to have improved 

is political principles as he has grown older. 
His early principles were the best, and so well 
am I convinced that the Ty that the new doc- 
trines espoused by him shall be established and 
| acquiesced in by the people will be near the last 
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a a the Republic, that, for the first instance 
which shall occur of the removal of a faithful 


public officer by a President of the United States, | 


to make a place fora political partisan, while I 
have the honor of a seat upon this floor, I will 


abuse of power, a misdemeanor the most dan 
ous which can exist under the Government. 
Jefferson, sir, had as good a will to do an act of 


cer- 


this kind as any man who was ever President, || 


{| 
i} 
i 
} 
} 


| 
| 
1] 


| 


} 


but his patriotism, his principles, and his sense | 


of duty restrained him. He saw and he shrunk 
from the consequences of such a practice 
Jefferson made the proper distinction, and took 
the trae ground when he declared that any inter- 
ference of a public officer in the elections would 


be good cause for removal. 


| Government patronage. 


Mr. || 


usage of the old Republican party. Mr. Craw- 
ford fell under it; but I do not intend to dwell 
further: upon this point now. 

Next to the attack made upon the caucus sys- 


| tem, the original Jackson party profited most by 
yote his impeachment by this House, as for an || 


the principles it professed upon the subject of 
2 The original Jackson 
party held that the patronage of the Government 
was a trust for the public good and service, and 
that an Administration which should deliberately 
seek to punish its opponents by removing them 


j from office, and to re ward its partisans by bestow * 
Mr. 


ing the vacant employments upon them, deserved 


| to be degraded and expelled from their station, 
|} and to receive the execrations of an indignant 


be between the appointment of a successor, by | 

~ - . . | 
the use of the Executive patronage and influence, | 
inthe name of a party, and as the head of a party, | 


and the appointment of the President, as, and in 


the name of, the President in virtue of his office? |! 


No practical statesmen will say there is any dif- 
ference in substance and effect. 

But it is said—I have heard it repeatedly said 
—and it is the drift of one half the canting mat- 
ter which fills the columns of the party press— 
that the principles which are at stake in the pres- 
ent contest for political power in the United States 
are of such vital importance to the rights and 


liberties of the people, and to the preservation of || 


our free institutions, that every influence, whether 
strictly regular or not, ought to be brought to bear 
in nolan to insure the success of the Republican 
party; and it is clamorously urged that certain 
usages of the party are important to be preserved 
in order to keep the party together. What all 
those usages are I do not certainly know. Some 
of them are avowed. The first and most import- 
ant appears to be the practice of caucus nomina- 
tions. Another one is that all offices are of right 
the property of, and ought to be given to, the pro- 
fessing members of that party. It follows that 
removals from office for opinion sake are justifi- 
able and proper, in order to conform to this usage. 


Upon the same principle, and for the same reason, | 


the patronage and influence of the President, he 
being the official head of the party, ought to be 
thrown into the scale of the candidate for the suc- 
cession selected according to the party usage of 
caucus nomination. ‘The sum ofthe argumentis, 


that the present political condition of the country || 


is like the case of an invasion by a public enemy 
—that the crisis is extraordinary, and demands 
extraordinary remedies; and that a regard for safe 
precedents or constitutional restraints ought not 


to stand in the way of the salvation of the coun- |! 


try; in other words, that we have arrived at such 
acrisis in our civil affairs, that if a similar state 
of things were to occur in time of war, martial 


law ought to be declared. Whether the condition | 


of the country—whether the principles and de- 
signs of any party in this country are of a nature 
so wicked and mischievous as to justify such a 
remedy or, not, the fact is, that a sort of law-mar- 
tial has been proclaimed, and the proper officers 
and authorities are actively engaged in carrying 
itinto execution in every part ofthe Union. With- 
out pausing to inquire to what catastrophe the 
success of any of the obnoxious and so much 
dreaded parties in this country could lead, more 
disastrous, more directly subversive of the ver 
foundation-stones of our glorious political edifice, 
than the establishment of these new and unwar- 
rantable doctrines and practices, I propose to in- 
quire, for a moment, what the principles of this 
party are which thus generously steps forward 
and proceeds to officiate as the only safe guardian 
of our dearest rights. I mean to inquire what 
the principles of this party are, not what the 
members of it profess. I wish, also, to inquire 
what assurances, what guarantees it can give, 
from the past conduct and principles of its leaders, 
that it is fit to be trusted with the entire political 
pews of the country. As this party claims to 
e the Jackson party, I Brapone to apply the 
a wd tests upon this point also. 
he first ard most decisive ground assumed by 
the original Jackson pazty was against caucus 
nominations. The most fatal blow aimed at Mr, 
Crawford was this denunciation of the alleged 
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|| party to observe, 





|| the 


| people. These, sir, were the doctrines and scnti- | 
| ments of the true and genuine Jackson party, and | 
Sir, I put the question, what difference can there || 


they were held to be vital in the creed of that 
party. What are the doctrines and practices now 
of the party which claims to be the same? Why, 
sir, that the spoils of office are the rightful prop- 
erty of the victors—that the patronage is what 
they have a title to—that this is one of the usages 
; which it is essential to the preservation of the 
As a natual and inevitable 
| result of this usage, it is the duty of the Presi- 
| dent to administer the patronage of the Govern- 
| ment so as to advance the interests of the party. 
| So much for Executive patronage and the doc- 


| trines of this new Republican party in respect to | 


the manner in which it shall be distributed. It 
seems that all the old notions of the Republican 
party, in relation to the proper end and use of 


| patronage, are now regarded as old-fashioned, 


poder. and, in fact, anti-republican ! 
now proceed to notice some of the more im- 
portant questions, which may be regarded as test- 


| 


| ing the principles of the party, in the order in | 


| which they have arisen for the decision of Con- 
gress. ‘The first which presented itself was the 


| subject of internal improvement, involving both | 


the expediency of the system proposed and the 
| constitutional power of Congress over the subject. 


_the members of the Jackson party were strenu- 
ously opposed to the whole scheme—in Virginia, 

| South é 

| grounds. This wassupposed to be a fair test ques- 


| tion between the Republican and Federal parties; || 


| the great line of principle which separated them 
being the proper rule of interpreting the Constitu- 


| tion—whether strictly, and with a view to limitthe | 
power and patronage of the Government, or liber- | 


| ally; with a view to enlarge its powers and give 
| greater strength to its action. In the North and 


| differed from their political allies of the other sec- 
tions, and strenuously maintained both the expe- 
diency of a system of internal improvement, and 
| the power of the Government to carry it into 
| effect. The Jackson party in Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
| diana, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, were the lead- 
| ing patrons and advocates of the system. Even 
| after the veto of the Maysville road bill, the party 
| 

| 


in the States north of the Ohio continued to sup- 


exception made in the veto message in favor of 
Indiana, and Illinois have continued their alle- 
| giance upon the condition that large annual ap- 
| propriations should be made to complete that 
reat highway. So far, then, as regards those 


| States and that great and splendid work, the pro- | 
|| jected system of internal improvement has been 


| sanctioned by the General Government. It is 


| pretended that this exception is justified by the | 


| compact between the Federal Government and the 


|| States north of the Ohio, which stipulated that a 


certain proportion of the proceeds of the public 
| lands in those States should be applied to the con- 
| struction of a road from the Atlantic to those 
| States. Itis notso. When the stipulated pro- 
portion of the proceeds of the public lands was 


| applied from time to time, the terms of the com- | 


| pact were fulfilled, and the power of the Federal 


| Government ceased. A question might be made | 
whether the Federal Government had any author- | 
ity, under the Constitution, to enter into such a | 
compact; but admitting that it had, still the truth | 





| is, that a system of internal improvement has 
| been sustained by the present Administration, 
however partial the execution of it may have 


In the South and Southwest, with few exceptions, | 


arolina, and Georgia, upon constitutional || 


V est, however, the members of the Jackson party | 


port the Administration, upon the ground of the | 


e 
Cumberland road; and the States of Ohio, | 
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been. There has not been a single appropriation 
to that road made since General Jackson came 
into power which could be justified by the com- 
pact. The practicaland effective compact, under 
which these appropriauons have been made, is 
the tacit one that, the moment appropriations for 
this road cease, the States concerned will no 
longer give their support to the Administration. 
Such, sir, from the first, have been the loose prin- 
spleen of the party upon this question—a question 
which, I think, Virginia and Georgia will admit 
to be a test question. All, or nearly all the gen- 
tlemen of the Northwest, who belong to the dom- 
inant party in this House, are to this day the ad- 
vocates of a system of internal improvement; so 
are those from Pennsylvania; and so from Ken- 
tucky—all good internalimprovement men. Let 
us test the pretensions of that party which unites 
with such hearty good will upon all questions of 
a party nature in this House, to be regarded as 
the exclusive depositaries of Republican prinei- 
ples, by circumstances a little more specific and 
particular. I may be too particular to be alto- 
gether agreeable to individuals, but this is a ques- 
tion of high prineiple, and it is necessary to be 
explicit. 

i suppose no one will question but that the 
principles of the two distinguished gentlemen se- 
lected by the dominant party to fill the two highest 
otfices in the Government may be truly and fairl 

| held to be the principles of the party as such 
which supports them. Well, sir, the gentleman 
from Kentucky, who has been selected to be the 
candidate of the party for the Vice Presidency, 
leaves us nothing to doubt as to his opinions upon 
the subjett of internakimprovement, He avows 
his views upon this subject candidly, and as be- 
comes a man, in his letter accepting the nomin- 
lation of the Baltimore Convention. That dis- 
tinguished gentleman thinks that all works of 
| internal improvement should, for various sound 
| reasons, which he enumerates, be carried on by 
the States, except such as are universally admitted 
to be of a national character. This is going quite 
as far as any advocate of internal improvement 
has ever gone in this House. No man, nor any 
party, has, in my knowledge, ever contended that 
the Federal Government ought to construct any 
| works except such as are of a national character. 
It is true that Virginia appears to reluctate a litle 
at the idea of giving its su port to this nomina- 
tion; but my friend from Kentucky need not be 
uneasy at this; the party in that State are only 
preparing to take him with a better grace, or to 
|| connive at his election. That State has given 
her sanction to principles and practices far more 
odious and monstrous to the sense of the real 
| Republicans of the country, than any principle 
| of his to which they have taken exception. Buta 
more important inquiry is, what are the prineiples 
of the nominee of the Baltimore Convention fer 
the Presidency, (Mr. Van Buren,) and what is to 
| be his course upon the subject of internal im- 
| provement? If any man knows what his prin- 
ciples are, or what his course is likely to be upon 
this subject, from anything he has explicitly 
|| stated or avowed, he is more fortunate than my- 
self. If there is any friend of his in this House 
who is better informed than myself, I hope he 
will do that gentleman the justice to let us know 
what his principles really are in relation to this 
| subject. Sater, I do know what the principles 
of that gentleman are understood to be, and what 
his course is expected to be in the States north 
of the Ohio, There, sir, he is represented by his 
| friends, and is believed by the people, to be in 
|| favor of a system of internal improvement by the 
| General Government. This is the general belief 
in those States. Some of his more judicious 
|| friends, 1 understand, represent that he is an ad- 
|| vocate for internal improvement so far as relates 
to the interests and wants of those States, and 
this satisfies the people. 

Now, sir, I call upon the members of this 
House who represent any of those States, and 
are friendly to the election of that gentleman, to 
correct me, if 1 have misstated or misconceived 
the belief which prevails in that section of the 
|| Union in relation to the principles and probable 
|| course of Mr. Van Buren upon the subject of in- 
‘| ternal improvement. It is due alike to him and 
} to themselves that they should state whether 
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these things be true or not, It is needless to say || the question of the relative jurisdiction and sov- 
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that in the South that gentleman is understood to || ereignty of the States and Federal Government 


entertain principles directly the opposite of those || over the Indian tribes and territories within the | 


ascribed to him,north of the Ohio. Sir, it is a || limits of the States. I intend, however, to pass 


singular fact that, in the exposition of the relative 


| it over with a remark or twoonly. This, it is 


prospects of Mr. Van Buren and Judge White || well known, was one of the most delicate and 


for the Presidency, contained in an early and || difficult questions which has arisen under this | 
e of the Nashvike Union, a | Government. 


ably written artic 
newspaper got up for the express purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of the Vice President in 
Tennessee, the ground was openly assumed, and, 
considering where it was done, and under whose 
auspices, it was most audaciously assumed, that 
Judge White could not get the votes of the States 
north of the Ohio, by reason of his rigid course 
and opinions — the subject of internal im- 
provement, but Mr. Van Buren, it was left to be 
inferred, might. And why, sir, could this rep- 
resentative head, that is to be, of the exclusive 
Republican party in this country, get the votes 
of those States? Let the southern gentlemen who 
support him answer this question. It is worthy 
of notice, because very small circumstances some- 
times indicate the most important results, that 
this of the Nashville Union was republished in 
the Richmond Enquirer, and, as | remember, 
without comment upon this point. I have said 


enough upon this subject to show that a system | 


of internal improvement by the Federal Govern- 
ment will find no impediment in the principles of 
the two gentlemen who are supported for the two 
highest offices of the Government. 
The next question which was presented under 
the present Administration, and which was re- 
arded as in any degree a test of parties, was the 
Righ tariff policy—a policy thought to be so inti- 
mately con’ -cted with a system of internal im- 
provement as to constitute one great and united 
system of national pers called the American 
system; a system which was the perfect abom- 
ination of the Seuth, and to no party apparently 
more so than to that party in Virginia which now 
claims to number in its ranks the only genuine 
republicans of that far-famed Commonwealth. 
Well, sir, both the candidates of that party to 
which Virginia adheres for the two highest re So 
known to the Constitution, voted for the tariff of 
1828, the most odious, and upon every principle, 
the most indefensible act of legislation which 
grew out of the combined and mutual interests of 
the so-called American system. It may be, and 
it has a thousand times been, said that those gen- 
tlemen voted as they did upon that question to 
sustain their party. That may be true, but that 
is precisely the objection I have to them, or rather 
to the party of which they are the leaders. These 
gentlemen will do the same thing again, or any- 
thing else equally or more obnoxious to sustain 
their party. This is the true objection to the 
party which is now forming in the United States, 
and to any party whose only bond of union is 
the expectation of sharing the patronage of the 
Government. Interests, purely of a party nature, 


are obliged to subvert all regard for sound prin- | 


ciples, and to become paramountto them. When 
such a party shall obtain power, even the obliga- 
tions of law and duty become subordinate consid- 
erations. A eenael tetaiiadinen of morals and of 
all the ties which give security to society ensues. 
I shall notice the question of nullification but 
briefly. The country found itself, in relation to 
that subject, in a new and extreme emergency; 
and extreme remedies were the natural,conse- 
quence. In the decision to which Congress came 
upon that lamented contest between the authori- 
ties of the Federal Government and the State of 
South Carolina, those who now call themselves 
the exclusive Republican party were found acting 
in concert and harmony with ultra Federalists. 
So far, therefore, as regards the subject of nulli- 
fication, the present exclusive and proscriptive 
arty in power can claim to have won no new 
aurels for the brow of Democracy. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Towns] has thought 
proper to taunt me upon the subject of my vote 
upon this subject. Sir, I do not regret, nor would 
I recall, my vote upon that subject, however 
much I regretted the occasion of it. I lamented 
the errors of South Carolina as much as I dis- 
approved the policy which provoked her to ex- 

tremes. 
I have omitted to notice, in its proper order, 


assent to the late charter, Mr. 


The Jackson party was divided 
upon the policy of removal—an expedient adopted 
by the Administration in order to avoid greater 
embarrassments, which were likely to arise in 
our Indian relations. With a few exceptions, the 
entire Pennsylvania delegation were opposed to 
the Administration upon this subject, yet Georgia 
and Pennsylvania are equally united and zealous 
in proscribing and exterminating, according to 
party lawand usage, the very man (Judge White) 
who contributed more than any other single mem- 
ber of Congress to carry that question in favor 
of Georgia! 
principle ? 

I come now to the last great test question, the 


briefly into the consistency and principles of the 
party in relation to that subject. A full and can- 
did history of this question would be a most inter- 
| esting and invteatiiog acquisition to the country. 


gist of the Bank. I notice the subject merely as 
a means of illustrating the true character of the 
party, which now assumes exclusive pretensions 
to orthodox and consistent principles. In the 
first place, it is proper to be remarked that the 
gentleman who has been designated to head this 
self-styled Republican party, or exquisites, as they 
really hold themselves, for the next eight years, 








himself so neatly and exactly balanced upon the 
question of the bank, as to be able to fall with 
grace and safety either way, according to the 
exigency of his affairs. That I may not appear 
to do him injustice _— this point, I will read 
from his speech what he says upon this point. 

After referring to the former opinions of Mr. 
Madison upon the question of constitutional 
power, and stating that he had yielded a reluctant 
an Buren, in the 
speech alluded to, proceeds thus: 

** His assent was now placed on the express ground that 
the recognition of the authority of the Government in rela- 
tion to the old bank by the State governments and the courts, 
as well as the people, had precluded the question of consti- 


tutionality. Thus the power in question must stand as a 
successful interpolation of the Constitution.”’ * we 


his reasons have been seen.” = * = 
at this time, my Official duty to pass upon their sufficiency ; 





the most accomplished statesman that our country has pro- 
duced.”’ 


It is manifest from these passages that the Vice 
| President has laid aside all constitutional scruples 
upon the constitutional question. He regards the 
tae to establish a bank as a successful interpo- 


| the sufficiency of the reasons upon which Mr. 
| 
an opinion; his opinion was volunteered and ex- 


ison’s course, in giving his sanction to the bill 
chartering the late United States Bank. In his 
opinion, the power can no longer be questioned. 
But the President himself, (General Jackson,) al- 
though he was known by his particular friends 


these were communicated to Congress in his first 
message, yet this communication, and all suc- 
ceeding ones, were so cautiously and oracularly 
worded, that his best friends could not, with cer- 
tainty, infer what his course would be upon the 
| question of recharter, until 1832, when the pas- 
| sage of the bill for that purpose compelled him to 
| act unequivocally. From various facts and cir- 
cumstances, I feel authorized to say that, notwith- 
standing the President’s early prejudices against 
the bank, he had made up his mind to recharter 
the late one, with some modifications, or at all 
events to charter a new one as a sulfstitute for it. 
I had various reasons for this opinion; and be- 
sides the evidence I had of the fact, a circumstance 


Can this be party founded upon | 


Bank of the United States, and eee to inquire | 


I do not mean to become the advocate or apolo- | 


(Mr. Van Buren,) in his celebrated speech upon | 
the rules of the Senate, which he intended to be | 
a full exposition of his political opinions, kept | 


** For his departure in that particular, (if departure it was,) | 
* €Ttis not, 


and I am wholly unwilling to volunteer a denunciation of || 
any opinion, deliberately formed, by one of the most, if not | 


ation upon the Constitution. It is in relation to | 


Madison acted, in thus interpolating a new pow- | 
er, which he (Mr. Van Buren) will not volunteer | 


ressed plain enough, as to the effect of Mr. Mad- | 


to entertain opinions unfavorable to the bank, and | 


. 
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| entitled to no little weight was, that certain en- 
|| tlemen who have always been distinguishe for 

any opin- 
|| ion in advance of those in power, ane i 
'| most important and vital questions, and certain 
|| others who I knew could never differ with Gen. 
eral Jackson upon any subject, were at fault upon 
| this question. You may remember, sir, that in 
all the discussions which grew out of the resolu- 
tions of a gentleman from Georgia, [Mr.Clayton 
pes an examination into the affairs of the 
ank—ay, sir, even in the very elaborate report 
of the minority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, in 1832, upon this subject, not a single 
remark could be detected which indicated how 
either of these classes of gentlemen to whom [ 
have alluded would vote upon the question of re- 
charter. On the contrary, it was evident that 
those wary gentlemen studiously kept the door 
wide open, and reserved to themselves the utmost 
freedom of action, so far as regarded any com- 
mittal in this House. ‘But the messages of the 
| President are decisive on this point, and leave no 
| doubt that the President had determined, if all 
circumstances had been favorable, to recharter the 
|| late bank. 
‘| _ The language of the first message, in 1829, was 
|| that ** both the constitutionality and expediency 
| of the law creating the present bank had been 


|| a sort of intuitive tact in never formin 














well questioned by a large portion of our fellow- 
citizens.”’ In the same message he suggested the 
esjablishment of a national bank, ‘* founded upon 
the credit of the Government and its revenues.”’ 
In his annual message in 1830, he stated * that 
nothing had occurred to lessen the dangers to be 
apprehended from the bank, as ‘at present or- 
ganized;”’ and he again suggested the inquiry, 
‘* whether it was not possible to secure all the 
advantages of the present bank through the agency 
of a Bank of the United States, so modified in its 
principles and structure as to obviate all constitu- 
tional and other objections?’’ In 1831 he referred 
to the opinions before expressed in relation to 
‘** the Bank of the United States, as at present or- 
ganized.’’ This was the last message which pre- 
ceded the passage of the bill to recharter the 
bank. But this 1s not the last proof which the 
President gave that he had made up his mind to 
recharter the late bank. In his veto of the bill of 
1832 he expresses himself in the following lan- 
uage: 
: “f sincerely regret that, in the act before me, I can per- 
| 





ceive none of those modifications of the bank charter which 
are necessary, in my opinion, to make it compatible with 
| justice, with sound policy, or with thé Constitution of our 
country.’ 

Who now shall say that the President was not 
himself a bank man, or that he had not determ- 
ined to recharter the late bank had it received some 
modifications conformable to his views? 

‘| But I am able to refer to some further evidence 
|| of the flexibility of the principles of the party 
|| upon this subject. The gentleman [Mr. Jonn- 

son] who was selected by the Baltimore Conven- 
'| tion to fill the second office in the Government, and 
|| to wear the second honor in the gift of the party, 

was notoriously the advocate of a bank at the 
time he was nominated by the convention, what- 
ever may be his views at this time of such an 
institution. The President himself has furnished 
the world with evidence which I have not yet 
noticed, that he is neither so much opposed to a 
|| bank or to bank men as the public may have been 
|| made to believe. It is well known that after the 
|| settlement of the deposit question, 1834, the Pres- 
| 





ident had expressed a desire to reorganize his 
Cabinet, so as to make ita unit and, aoa, age B 
rw tony to it greater energy in carrying out the 
|| policy of his Administration. Mr. McLane, of 
|| the State Department, was generally supposed to 
|| differ with the President in his views upon the 
subject of a bank, if not of the bank. He re- 
tired. Well, sir, how was his place filled? By 
agentleman (Mr. Forsyth) distinguished enough, 
it is true, for his talents and services, but not at 
all remarkable for orthodox opinions upon the 
subject of a bank. That gentleman, in the de: 
|| bate upon the removal of the deposits, expressed 
|| a decided opinion in favor of the expediency of 
rechartering the bank, with some modifications ! 
What, sir, are we to understand now, with all 
these facts before us, are the real doctrines and 
policy of the party in relation to this question of 
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a bank? One thing at least is certain; and that | deserve their abhorrence; and how do they differ 


js, that where there has been so much inconsist- 
ency, and so little ar for candor or principle 
heretofore, there can be no grounds of confidence 
for the future. It will scarcely surprise this 
House, after what I have shown in relation to the 
opinions of the first men in the party, that this is 
the point upon which I have been most pressed, 
not co ' by the common pack of pursuers, but 
by the President himself. He who had far out- 
stripped me in his views upon the subject of a 
bank—being willing to establish one at the seat 
of Government—a national bank, founded upon 
the public credit—such a bank as I would have 
sanctioned only when I was prepared to surrender 
every guarantee of liberty in the Constitution— 
condescended to denounce me for entertaining 
opinions favorable toa bank! And hundreds of 
honest citizens have, in this way, been made to 
believe that my politics are of a most pernicious 
and monstrous character! 

But, to come down to the rank and file of the 
party. Did not the whole of the Pennsylvania 
delegation vote for the bank charter in 1832, and 
was not the Legislature of that great and patriotic 
State unanimously in favor of the bank in that 

ear? Asto the gentlemen of the party from New 
York, what pledge, what evidence, have they ever 
given to the country that they are not ready any 
day to soppes a bank charter, when it shall be 
recommended as a party measure by the leaders 
of the party? The members of the party from 
Virginia I exonerate from a charge of such gross 
disregard of principle, but there is one charge 
from which I cannot exonerate them: it is, that 
with their eyes open, and when they see and 
know that a majority of their party associates in 
this House, and in the country, are prepared to 
sanction a bank, and every other measure which 
they profess to condemn, yet ony still profess 
to take their present course in politics ypon the 
ground of principle. 

I have done, Mr. Chairman, with this enumer- 
ation of test questions. The enumeration may 
not be complete, but I think [have omitted none 
of a permanent and enduring nature. Well, sir, 
what conclusions may we justly draw from this 
brief review of the course of the party hereto- 
fore? Where, sir, are those principles of the 
party which, it is said, must be upheld ?—those 
principles which, like the Union itself, ** must be 
preserved ?”’—those —, which justify a re- 
sort to such a miserable cheat, so gross a device 
as the Baltimore Convention for the election of a 
President, instead of the regular constitutional 
mode of electing that high officer? Where are 
those principles which justify the open and direct 
interference of the Executive in the election of 
his successor, and the consequent prostitution of 
the whole patronage of the Government to that 
object? Where, | repeat, and what, are those 
principles which are endangered by dividing the 

arty? Whatare those principles which a learned 
judge of Virginia (Mr. Barbour) fears will be 
endangered by dividing the party? What are 
those principles which another learned associate 
judge of the Supreme Court of the United States 
(Mr. Wayne) had in his mind when he gave the 
sentiment, last summer, in favor of the practice 
of caucus nominations? I have shown that the 
principles of the dominant party sanction re- 
movals from office for opinion’s sake, and justify 
the use of Executive patronage in controlling 
elections as a necessary cement of union among 
the members of it. I have shown thata majority 
of the party are prepared to support a system of 
internal improvement by the Federal Govern- 
ment; that the moment it becomes expedient, in 
reference to party interests, they are ready to 
establish a national bank; that taey are in favor 
of increasing the expenditures and patronage of 
the Government in every branch of the public 
service; and, above all, | have shown that they 
are prepared to sanction and justify the direct 
and open interference of the 1 resident in the elec- 
tion of his successor. Now, sir, what ney in 
this country would go further? Are these the 
principles which are so important to be preserved, 
that every other consideration, sound doctrine, 
and practice must be disregarded and tramp'ed 
upon? What are those principles and practices 

the Federal party which the people are taught 
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River and Harbor Bill—Mr. Bell. ~ 
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| 
from those of the party in power? Will some 
member of the House do me the favor—will he 
do the country the favor to point them out? Are || 
they worse than the principles and practices which || 
I have proved to belong to the self-styled Repub- I 
lican party? | 
I cannot conclude my remarks upon the shame- 

ful disregard and contempt of all consistency || 
manifest in the course of the leaders of this party, | 
without some notice of a practice that deserves | 
the most pointed rebuke from every friend of | 
poets wights and free government. Since the 

eginning of time; there has not been a more gross | 
and sytematic attempt to excite and delude. the | 
people by false professions and pretenses, or, to | 
use a popular term, by humbugging them. I am | 
sorry to say that the heads—the first men in the || 
party—are most distinguished in the practice of || 
this method of leading, and thereby governing, || 
the people. Such a practice, in any Government, || 
in the leaders of any party, is disgraceful, but it | 
is ron nag so when resorted to by republican 
statesmen, because it is absolutely subversive of 
the principles and theory of a free Government. 
It is founded and adopted upon the idea that in | 
no other way can the people be governed; in | 
truth, that they have not capacity or information || 
sufficient for self-government. It is the method | 
adopted by all arbitrary and unjust Governments, | 
from the earliest times, to maintain their authori- || 
ty among the people. It is the essence of all | 
state-craft, as well as priest-craft, to take advant- || 
age of the ignorance of the people, and wheedle || 
them into a reverence for unjust authority, by || 
every species of fraud and imposture—a system | 





prejudices, civil and religious, of the people. The | 
introduction, at this time, of a system of this | 
kind, open and gross as it has been of late, must | 
have the most unhappy effect upon the cause of | 
free institutions everywhere. While it proceeds || 
upon the hypothesis that the mass of the people || 
are little better than children in the grade of their |! 
intellect, and possessing all their credulity and || 


| 
always adapted in each country to the peculiar | 


way wardness, it leads directly to the suppression || 


of the truth, as you may see daily exemplified in 
the columns of the newspaper organ of the party, 
(the Globe.) I need scarcely say that the charac- 
teristic feature of this practice, and its first requi- 
site, is impudence. It is a singular fact, in the 
history of the human mind, that the most un- 
common and unaccountable deceptions which 
have been practiced upon it have ever succeeded 
chiefly by the boldness, by the sheer impudence, 
with which they have been attempted. But, that 
I may not be charged with making loose and un- | 
supported declarations, | propose to array a few 
of the proofs which exist of a successful resort | 
to this system by the gentlemen who now control | 
the administration of public affairs in this country. | 

The first grand deception which was played | 
off upon the honest and confiding people of this 
country wastheearly announcement that retrench- 
ment and reform were to be cardinal points in 
the policy, and the most cherished objects of the 
present Administration. Well, sir, the first act 
of retrenchment which took place, I believe, was 
perpetrated tf the present Postmaster General, | 

Mr. Kendall,) when Fourth Auditor of the | 

reasury. One of the first acts of his official 
duty was to decline taking certain newspapers at 
the public charge—an extravagance which his | 
predecessor had indulged in. It would be really | 
amusing now to run over the pages of the then | 
official organ of the party, and remark the con- | 
sequence which was imparted to this act; but | 
this was declared to be but a grain of sand upon | 
the sea-shore, in comparison of what was to fol- 
low. If there was any repetition of this example 
of retrenchment more notable than this one, I do 
not now recollect it. Whether the expenditures 
of the Government have been retrenched or not, | 
] refer to the public documents to answer. 1| will 
merely state, upon this head, that the regular 
appropriations for the service of the present year, 
exclusive of the expenses of Indian wars, exceed 
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announced as the great purpose of the present 


|| Administration, I mean the reform o 
|| abuses which had brought the patronage of the 
'| Government in conflict with the freedom of elec- 


| was, as interpreted at the time, a 
'| and interdict to all public officers, after the man- 


‘| all interference in elections. 





the expenditures of any former year of the late | 
Administration more than one hundred per cent:! | 
This is certainly an extraordinary evidence of | 


increased economy and retrenchment! Now, sir, 
as to the other branch of the reform, which was | 


those 


tions, I have already alluded to the language of 
the inaugural address upon this subject. This 
roclamation 


ner of Mr. Jefferson’s circular, to abstain from 
Whenever the sub- 
ject of Executive interference, or the perversion 
and abuse of Executive patronage, and the inter- 


'| ference of public officers in elections, have been 


noticed or complained of, the President, by his 
usual organs of communication with the public, 
has been held up to the people as decided! 

adverse in his principles and feelings to any such 
practices. About two years ago, I believe it was 
upon some complaint that a public officer had 
interfered in an election in the Territory of Florida, 
the official organ announced to the country that 


‘| no such interference could have been authorized 


by the Executive, inasmuch as he had expressly 
interdicted all such practices in his first inaugural 
address. Even as late as last summer, his prin- 
ciples in relation to this practice were declared in 
his favorite organ to be well known, and that 
they had never been changed! Sir, thousands 
of honest men of the party receive all this with 
the same degree of faith that they read the Bible. 

But what are the facts; and what were the facts 
at the time those hypocritical declarations were 
made? Sir, the President himself had, at that 
time, not only taken an open and decided part in 
the election of his successor, even as between two 
of his own political friends, but he had interfered, 
and was then actively and zealously employed 
in operating upon the elections of members of 
both Houses of Congress. But this is not all; 
so far was he from interdicting the interference 
of public officers in ejections, that he is known to 
have given his countenance to such interference 
in more than one instance; and every public officer 
in the United States now knows that he cannot 
do a more acceptable service to the Executive, 
than to devote himself to the cause of the Vice 
President. As to the course of subordinate public 
officers generally, the humbug of reform is, if 
possible, more striking and complete. Is there 
a member of this House who does not know that 
in every public meeting, particularly in the North 
and Northwest, connected with the presidential 
elections, the officers of this Government and the 
State governments, of the same politics, are the 
most active agents concerned in them; signaliz- 
ing themselves by their zeal in drilling and drum- 
ming in advance, or as members of the meeting; 
surveyors, registers, and receivers of land offices, 
postmasters, custom-house officers, and mail con- 
tractors! But a few facts are of more value than 
a great deal of mere assertion. It has been stated, 
upon good authority, and never contradicted, that 
in the convention which met at Albany last year, 
to appoint delegates to represent the State of New 
York in the Baltimore Convention, there were 
forty-eight public officers of the State and Federal 
Governments, and among the number eighteen 
postmasters and thirteen judges of courts! Of 
the committee raised to select the delegates, eigh- 
teen were public officers, and among the number 
twelve postmasters. Of the whole number of 
delegates to the convention at Baltimore, forty- 
two in number, twenty were public officers of 
the State or National Governments, and of these 
five were postmasters, and five others judges of 
courts. 

In the convention which sat on the 8th day of 
January, 1834, at Columbus, Ohio, to appoint 
delegates to meet in the national convention at 
Baltimore, forty-seven were public officers, and, 
among others, thirteen postmasters. How many 
public officers there were in the late Baltimore 
convention, from all the States, I know not; but 
what is most to the pointis, that there were some 
there so notorious and prominent in their connec- 
tion with this Government, that the fact that they 
were members of that convention could not have 
been unknown to the President at the time. But 
why mince this question? Why take time to 

rove what has been notorious for years? The 
interference of public officers has been common, 
and is as open and notorious as it has been com- 
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mon. If any proof were wanting to show that '| notes. But what marks the peculiar grossnessand || present Administration to carr 
|| profligacy of the imposture practiced upon the || 
people is the fact that the official journal of the || 
same party which resorted to this shameful arti- | 


the interference of public officers in elections has 
not only been permitted, but even encouraged by 
the Executive, it might be found in the fact that, 
in the late Baltimore Convention, a surveyor gen- 
eral of a jarge State of the West was a member, 
within so short a time after the date of his ap- 

ointment, that I doubt whether he had actually 
veen installed in office before he made his appear- 
ance as an active member of that body. Again, 
sir: a gentleman who had spent the preceding 
winter in close connection with the Executive, as 
one of the commissioners for the adjudication of 
claims under the French treaty, at a salary of 
three thousand dollars a year, was one of the 
racst efficient members of that convention. The 
recretary of that commission was also a member. 
In fact, without the contingency of that commis- 
sion, I do not see how the convention could have 
gotten along atall. Yet, sir, when this practice 
was so notorious—so approved, as it must have 
been—in the face, I say, of all these facts, the 
official organ (the Globe) continues to announce, 
for the edification of those of its readers who 
stand aloof from all the active scenes of party 


strife, and who read the Globe only, that the || 
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President is, in principle, opposed to all interfer- | 


ence of public officers in elections, and that he | 


interdicted the practice in his inaugural address ! 

The next most remarkable humbug grew out of 
the contest between the Administration and the 
United States Bank. 


that was gotten up at the idea of using the capital 
of foreigners, and the apprehensions created that 
we would soon be under the government of the 
nobility of England, unless the bank was put 
down. Butthe one which answered the purposes 


of the party more effectually than the rest was the | 


project of a gold and silver currency. This was 
urged with ail the apparent zeal of candor, and 
all the confidence of success. It took for its hour, 
and did more to secure the triumph of the party 
than all the other devices to which they have re- 
sorted. In many large States, in many entire sec- 
tions of the Union, in 1834, and until the elections 
were over in the fall of that year, it was the en- 
grossing topic, and the confident belief that the 
administration of General Jackson had matured 
a scheme of policy which only required the sup- 
port of the people to enable them to carry it into 
effect, which will restore the golden age. There 
was really something more fascinating in this 
scheme to the fancy of the wy than the mere 
substituting gold and silver for bank paper. The 
idea of increased means, and new sources of en- 
joyment, were associated with the new policy in 
their minds. The effect was great. 1 remember 
well the sensation produced in the State of Ten- 
nessee upon this subject. We had the honor of 
a visit from our respected Chief Magistrate that 
year, about the time of the first issue of the new 
gold coin; and the attentive and vigilant Secretary 
of the Treasury did the President the honor to 
forward to him a few of the first new and shining 
pieces which dropped from the Mint. I believe I 
would not err if | were to say that these beautiful 
and attractive evidences of the wisdom and patri- 
otism of the Administration in its struggle against 
the Bank of the United States, and its alleged cor- 
rupt supporters, were exhibited by the President 
to thousands, and to some with the intended ef- 
fect. At the same time, the proposition that gold 
and silver were the only constitutional currency, 
stated by the President in the form of a sentiment 
at a public dinner, which he gratified the citizens 
of Nashville by accepting, was arrayed before the 
public with all the consequence and effect his great 
name and official station could give it. 

From that time forward any man who held 
opinions favorable to a bank was denounced as 
an enemy to the new and glorious project of 
General Jackson in relation to a gold and silver 
currency. The subject became the burden of 
public addresses to the people. A Senator from 
the State of Tennessee (Mr. Grounpy] distin- 
— himself that year by bolstering up this 
numbug. Well, sir, at that moment there were 
four hundred and fifty banks chartered by the 
States, and more than four hundred actually in 


| respectively the benefits resulting from that event. 
| general wish of the people seemed to require of their Rep- 
| resentatives the prompt accomplishment of this important 


” River and Harbor Bill—Mr. Bell. 


fice had, up to that time, earnestly recommended 


the establishment of new and additional State | 


banks. This fact is so striking an illustration of 


the ponmenes and character of the party, that I 
beg 


which the respective Legislatures of Kentucky, Indiana, 


and Ohio entered upon the duty of establishing State insti- | 


tutions, to secure to the State governments the @moluments 


growing out of the banking busines’, that each, by this || 
| time, would have had alocal system in full operation. 
seemed indispensable, as well to meet the necessities of || 


This 


the people, incident to the winding upof the United States 
Bank, as to enable the States to appropriate to themselves 


object.. How deeply the people have been disappointed 


| appears from the demands now made, through public meet- | 


invs, for an immediate act of the Legislatures in some of 


| these States, to resume the business of the chartering State 
| banks.’’--Daily Globe, March 23, 1833. 


Not a word about the limitation of notes above 
five or ten dollars. 
Ifthe committee will indulge me, I will now read 


/an article from the same paper, urging, in the 


| strongest terms, and by the most persuasive ar- 


| pass over some of the || 
emallerand more disreputable receptions practiced || 
upon the people in this conflict; such as the alarm | 








| 
| 


| ation. 
| cast a shadow over the bright prospects of the State, and 

| remove the feeling of discontent which manifested itself | 
| in the late election for Governor.” 


| this moment! 


|, all incorporations. 
| were stigmatized as monopolists and aristocrats. || 
It is certain that the elections in many districts | 
|| were controlled by the cant of the party press and | 


| gument, the establishment of a bank with a large 


capital, by the State of Pennsylvania! I see 


¢ leave to read an article or two upon this sub- 
| ject from the Globe: 


“ Srare Banxs.—It was anticipated from the zeal with || 


The | 
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| entirely abandoned. 
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L : ry out and perpet- 
uate, been appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court—in my opinion the very first and mos, 
desirable office under this Government. This cir- 
cumstance is so very singular in the history of 
the gold and silver humbug, as to deserve a more 
particular notice. The favorite minister was never 
more explicit and positive than in his opinions 
upon the questions which were still made the 
party hobbies or humbug of the season. For the 
edification of those who have not observed the 
course of the party as closely as I have, I wil] 
read a few passages from the letter of the late 
Secretary of the Treasury, of the 15th of April, 
1834, to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
upon this subject: 


‘* It is evident that the chief part of the paper currency 
of the United States must always be furnished by the State 


| banks.’? 


** The notes of the different local banks form the ordinary 


| circulating medium for the great body of our citizens, and 


it would be unjust to them to disregard its condition.” 
** ft will be seen from this statement that it is no part of 
the proposed plan to dispense with the State banks. It ob- 


| viously is not in the power of Congress (if it desired to do 
| so) to take any measures for that purpose without an amend- 
| ment to the Constitution. 


And the States would not, and 
ought not, to surrender the power of chartering banking 
companies. The State banks are now so numerous, and 
are so intimately connected with our habits and pursuits, 
that it is impossible to suppose that the system can ever be 
Nor is it desirable that it should be. 


| They are often abused, like all other human institutions; 


surprise in the countenances of many honorable | 


/members, but I hold the article in my hand. 


[Cries of ** Read!” ** Read !’’ from many mem- 
bers. ] 
** Pennsylvania has incurred immense expenditure, and 
accumulated a large debt, in expanding her improvements 


her commercial mart a sort of reservoir into which, and 
from which, the currency of the country will flow; and why 


| should not the State profit by its internal advantages, and 


by the artificial aids which have cost so much? Why should 
she not estabiish a bank of a large capital, in which she 
should be interested as the principal stockholder? Sucha 
bank, especially if the faith of the State were pledged for | 
the redemption of its paper, would command universal con- 
fidence, and would, doubtless, become the depository of 
the public funds accumulated at Philadelphia. The stock 


| ofa State bank, thus holding relations with the Treasury || 


(necessarily resulting from the closing of the foreign broker’s 


| office, misnamed the Bank of the United States) would be 
| of incalculable value to the commonwealth. Under proper 
| management, its dividends would relieve the State from the 


interest of its debt, and the people from the burden of tax- 
It would, in effect, wipe out the debt which has 


Here, sir, we have a direct offer of a combina- 
tion between the Treasury of the United States 
and this new Bank of Pennsylvania, or, in other 
words, a union of the State and Federal patron- 
age, for the purpose of securing the permanent 


ascendency of the party in that great State; and | 


this from the acknowledged organ of the party, 
and the protegé of the majority of this House at 


tended to say upon the subject of the gold and 
silver humbug. It is well known that, in 1834, 


| the people of the great State of Pennsylvania, as 
| well as some others, were in perfect ecstasies at 


the idea that an exclusive gold and silver cur- 
rency was to be one of the glorious results of the 
sound principles and energy of the present Ad- 
ministration. I have been informed that pieces 
of the new coin were actually exhibited from the | 
hustings and at the polls, in the elections of that 
year, as a specimen of the new currency, which 


the same time a general prejudice, or rather in- | 
dignation, was excited among the people against 
All stockholders in banks 


party leaders upon these topics. It will not as- | 
tonish those who have observed the blindness | 
and devotion of party zeal within the last two or | 
three years, to find that these very doctrines and | 
sentiments were considered and repudiated by the | 


then Secretary of the Treasury, then, and since, 


one of the greatest favorites of the President. I || tives. 


allude to Roger B. Taney, who has since, in con- 
sideration of his devotion to the principles which, 


operation, and all of them authorized to issue || as it is alleged, have been the great object of the 


it 
| 


yet their advantages are many, and, under proper regula- 
tions and with the metallic basis now proposed for their 
paper issues, they will be found of much publie advantage. 

** If there were no State banks, the profitable business of 
banking and exchange would be monopolized by the great 


|| capitalists. Operations of this sort require capital and credit 


| to a large extent, and a private individual in moderate cir- 
| cumstances would be unable to conduct them with any ad- 


| vantage. 
|| and giving an impulse to her commercial enterprise which, ‘| 
|| in connection with her central position, will serve to make 


Yet there is. perhaps, no business which yields 
@ prafit so certain and liberal as the’business of banking and 
exchange ; and it is proper that it should be open, as far as 
practicable, to the most free competition, and its advant- 
ages shared by all classes of society. Individuals of mod- 
erate means cannot participate in them unlegs they com- 
bine together, and, by the union of many small sums, create 
a large capital and establish an extensive credit. It is im- 


| possible to accomplish this object without the aid of acts 


of incorporation, so as to give to the company the security 
of unity of action, and save it from the disadvantage of 
frequent changes in the partnership, by the death or retire- 
ment of some one of the numerous partners. The incor- 
porated banks, moreover, under proper regulations, will 


| offer a safe and convenient investment of small sums to 


persons whose situations and pursuits disable them from 


| employing the money profitably in any other mode. Itis 


not more liable to be lost when vested in the stock of a bank 
than when it is loaned to individuals. The interest on it is 
paid with more punctuality, and it can be sold and con- 
verted into cash whenever the owner desires to employ it 
in any other way.” 

‘¢ For these reasons, it is neither practicable nor desirable 
to discountenance the continuance of the State banks. 


| They are convenient and useful, also, for the purposes of 


commerce. No commercial or manufacturing community 
could conduct its business to any advantage without a 


| liberal system of credits, and a facility of obtaining money 
| on Joan when the exigencies of their business may require 


But I have not yet said all I in- || 


‘able, it was, I believe, in the same 


it. This cannot be obtained without the aid of a paper 
circulation, founded on credit.”’ 

Would any one have supposed that at this 
time, and during the remainder of that year, the 
project of a gold and silver currency as a substi- 
tute for bank notes was the most powerful and 
effective weapon ever wielded by the party? Yet 
such was the fact. But, what is quite as remark- 
ear that 
Mr. Benton (who would be greatly offended if 


| any one questioned the sincerity of his views in 


relation to the policy as well as the practicability 
of establishing a gold and silver currency as a 
substitute for bank paper in this country) pub- 


lished a long and elaborate letter vindicating the 


} 
| 
j 
; 
| 


} 


| 


j 


| 





| late Secretary Taney, and placing him upon the 
was soon to supply the place of bank rags. At | 


highest ground as a statesman and minister of 
finance ! 


The next in order, and the last but one of the 


| series of eon practiced on the public of 


late, which I shall notice, was the alleged danger 
of an election by the House of Representatives, 
by which members of Congress would have it in 
their power to make a President; and hence the 
necessity of a national convention or caucus of 
the party, to select a candidate who will be able 
to unite the support of a majority of the people. 
An election by the House of Representatives, it 
was said, will sdeeaips be made upon corrupt mo- 


ain and intrigue would carry every- 
heH wh 


B 
thing int ouse, and those members who could 


not be brought to stipulate for offices, in consid- 
eration of their votes, might and would be bought 
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up by the ample means of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States. Well, sir, what was the remedy for 
this great mischief. An election—yes, sir, an 
election; for, when this practice of caucus nom- 








inations becomes the established usage of a dom- || 


inant party in this country, the election of Pres- || wretches which it has been represented to be, and 


ident will always be by a convention or caucus; || 


that is, in order to avoid the intrigue and corrup- 
tion of an election by this House, we must resort 
to aconvention composed of gentlemen whocannot 


be seduced by the offer either of offices or bribes | 
in money—pure patriots, who willonly have the | 


interest of their country in view! Such was the 
cant of the whole party, and the people in many 
of the States were taken by it. 
Baltimore Convention was held—a convention of 
immaculates truly! The Constitution, from a 
proper jealousy of Executive powerand influence, 


Well, sir, the | 


studiously excluded all officeholders from a seat | 


in this House, supposed them always exposed to 


influences which would cause them to be unsafe || 
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of this House for votes, in a conflict with the 
Government, backed by a capital of thirty millions 
srannum! Yes, sir; even supposing that this 
ouse was composed of the vile and unprincipled 


the Bank of the United States were to enter the 
market with its whole resources of capital and 
credit, it could not maintain a competition with 
the Government for one moment. The Govern- 
ment may distribute its bribes in the disguise of 
rewards for public services, and so avoid any 
wound to the consciences of the honest patriots 
ofthe House. The bribes which the Government 
can offer are also solid and lasting. The bank is 
generally supposed to administer its bribes in the 
shape of loans, upon security, which the borrower 


| must repay with interest; but the Government can 


legislators or electors. Butin this new Congress, || 
chosen for the election of President of a party, | 


the officers of the Government were actually the | 
most active, leading, and managing men of the | 


body; and, as if to show their utter contempt of 


|| who will be elected! 


the cant of their own party, about the necessity || 


of choosing a President under circumstances to- 


tally free from any suspicion of sifister or selfish | 


motives, the members of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion elected a distinguished gentleman to pre- 


side over their deliberations, who had, for more | 


than a year, had a contingent commission in his | 


pocket for one of the highest stations under the 
Government. But the extent of the imposture 


will only be fully developed, when it is known | 


that this identical party, which, during the last 


year, kept up such an alarm about the danger of | 
an election by the House, actually defeated a || 


proposition in this House the winter before, to 
amend the Constitution so as to prevent the elec- 


tion of a President at any future time from de- | 


volving upon the House. 

But a word or two upon the subject of the al- 
leged venality and corruption of this House. 
How dare any man who isa friend to the Consti- 
stution—who is sincerely an advocate of a free 
representative government—with what consist- 
ency, | say, can such a man affirm and proclaim 
to the world that the members of this House, 
elected in pursuance of the laws and Constitution, 
and the representatives of a clear majority of the 
American people, are mofe liable to be influenced 
by corrupt and venal considerations, than the 
members of suclra motley assembly as that which 
lately-sat at Baltimore? Were they more honest 


than the members of this House? Had they more | 
Were they more clearly | 


elevation of character? 
and decidedly the representatives of the feelings, 
intelligence, and principles of the people of the 


United States? Were they less given to intrigue? | 


Could not offices be promised to members of that 
body as well as to members of Congress? Could 
not bribes be given and received with as much 


facility there as here? Were the members of that | 


assembly less needy, or more indifferent to office, 
than the members of this House? But, sir, why 
should the party of the Baltimore nominee fear 
an election by this House, if it is really believed 
to be so easily won from its duty by the corrupt- 
ing influence either of money or of office? dir, 
itis all the merest pretense and imposture that 
was ever attempted to mislead the people. That 
party dreads a contest upon equal grounds, and 
without the aid of false pretenses, both before the 
people and this House. The free and unbiased 
choice of the people is not less dreaded than the 
integrity of an American House of Representa- 
tives. Sir, if this House is to be swayed in an 
election by bribery and corruption, does not every 
one know that, in the means of corruption and 
bribery, there #s one candidate for the Presidency 
rich beyond the possibility of rivalship or com- 
petition? The gold of the United States Bank is 
constantly held up before the people as the dreaded 
source of the corruption of sh of Congress, 
It is supposed that that institution could afford a 
few millions for the sake of arecharter. Suppose, 
Si’, that thé directors of that institution were 
profligate enough to lend, and the members of this 

louse were base enough to borrow, its entire 
capital, as the wages of Sosterobati plied the bank 











eee 


vest estates for life, and bestow its millions per 
annum, without interest, and never be reimbursed. 
If, sir, 1 repeat, the members of this House be the 
corruptand corruptible representatives of the peo- 
ple, which thousands have been made to believe, 
and the next election should devolve upon them, 
there need no ghost rise from the grave to tell us 
Why, sir, the forty deposit 
or pet banks, or rather Government banks, will 


| be more than an over-match for the United States 





Bank in the work of bribery and corruption; and 
the vast patronage of the Government will be a 
clear surplus of means in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment candidate. 

Let it be remembered that it is not the revenue | 
of a single year which may be made available by 
the candidate who has the favor of the Executive. 
The revenues and patronage of the Government 
may be mortgaged by pledges and promises for the 
succeeding four, or even eight years. I reaffirm 
that, under the circumstances supposed, there 
could be no doubt who would be the next Presi- 
dent; and the party and its leaders know this full 
well. But;sir, they dare not risk an election by the 
House, with all their ample means. I call upon 


honorable gentlemen of this House to say if they || 


are not upholding the nomination of the Baltimore 
Convention at the sacrifice of the character of the 


House of Representatives for honor, integrity, || 


and independence. I call upon them to say, fur- | 
ther, whether there has not been a labored and | 
systematic attempt to disparage and degrade the | 
National Legislature in order to accomplish mere | 
party ends. 
But, sir, the crowning humbug of all is to be | 
noticed yet. Asif determined to give an exam- 
ple ef impudence and absurdity which might, un- 
der favorable auspices, prove successful in prac- 


ticing upon the credulity of a people said to be || 


the most enlightened in the world, which should 
never be surpassed, the party, which thus gets 


. one humbug after another, and which scarcely 


allows one to pass away until it has another still 
more absurd treading upon its heels, making the 
people the dupes of a series of State tricks and 
Impositions of the grossest character, assume, in 
their public addresses and journals, that they are | 
the only champions of the rights of the people; | 


| the only orthodox believers in their perfect com- | 


petency for self-government; and they allege that 
they are warring against a party which entertains | 
doubts upon this question! If this is not entitled | 
to become a premium specimen of impudence and 
absurdity, I can conceive of nothing that would. 
I have done, sir, with this part of my subject. | 
There is one apology, or rather justification, | 
Mr. Chairman, which | have often heard urged | 
for all that has been done by the party, in the | 
course of the present Administration, which is so | 
objectionable that I feel constrained to notice it | 
upon this occasion. It is, that the people have | 
approved everything that has been said or done. | 
It is one of the most fallacious and insidious doc- | 
trines that can be started in a free Government. | 
The idea that the people can never do or sanction | 
any wrong, I believe may be regarded as one of 
the dogmas of the dominant party, or rather, one 
of their professed principles. 
Jackson is arraigned for the doctrines of his veio 
message upon the Maysville road bill, the answer | 
is, that the people, by his reélection, have sanc- | 
| 
| 


tioned his course upon this subject. If he is | 
charged with the avowal of a doctrines 
in his celebrated proclamation, the charge is an- | 


hus, sir, if General | 
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swered by averring that the people have approved 
them. If it is alleged that he has abused his 
powers under the Constitution and laws, in the 
removal of the public deposits, he is defended by 
showing that the people have applauded and sus- 
tained what he has done. Uf the President shall 
openly interfere in elections, and attempt to secure 
the election of a favorite for his successor, the 
ery will still be, that, by returning a majority of 
the members of this House favorable to his wishes 


| upon this point, the people have stamped his in- 


terference with theirapprobation. Thus, whether 


|| the question be one of constitutional power or of 


mere expediency—whether it be an abuse or a 


|| usurpation of power—it is all one, while the peo- 
| ple applaud and sanction; the argument is, that 


all is right, and it is anti-republican to raise ob- 
jections. This isa most flagrant error, and, if 
sustained by general acquiescence, it must prove 
fatal to the Constitution. Why, sir, if the peo- 
ple can never err, why have a Constitution? why 
place any restrictions upon the action of Con- 
gress or the Executive? why not leave both to be 
governed by the will of the people, as expressed 
at their elections and through their Representa- 


| tives—the President in the executive department 


and the members of Congress in the legislative 


| department? If whatever the people may, at any 
; time, do or approve, must be right, and cannot 


be questioned, then, I say, the Constitution is an 


| idle piece of State mummery—a mockery ! 


Sir, it is because it was known by the framers 
of the Constitution that the people could err; that 
the representatives of their feelings and wishes 
would often err, if left free to do as they thought 


| proper; it is for this very reason, that the people 
| may err, that a Constitution or fundamental law 

| was invented, and is accounted of infinite value. 
| It is for this reason that it is considered the glory 
| of the last century, and of the American States, 
| to have reconciled the idea of a free Government 


with perfect security to the rights both of person 
and of property, against the capricious impulses, 
sudden excitements, and prejudices of the people, 


|| by the invention of that great improvement in 


~ 


| rovernment—a written Constitution. Those who 

hold the doctrine that the people cannot err, are 

| foes to all constitutional Governments. Sir, so 

| far is it from being true that the people cannot 
| err, that from the foundation of the world, the 

| most enlightened people that have existed in the 

| different ages of it are admitted by all historians, 
| whether republicans or monarchists to have erred 

—erred grievously for the liberties and happiness 
of themselves and of mankind. Yes, sir, from 
| the days of Moses to the present day, the people 

have erred. The proofs may be found in Holy 
Writ; and it is contrary to our religious faith to 
| affirm that a whole people, a prosperous and 
happy people, may not err. We are bound to 
believe that a whole people, with the clearest 
light to guide them, but seduced by their pas- 
sions, and misled by the arts of pretended proph- 
ets and ambitious knaves, have repeatedly de- 
serted the worship of the living God, and given 
themselves over to the adoration of idols. This 
same people, not content with the simple govern- 
ment of the law, under the auspices of which they 
had passed the perils of forty years’ sojourn in 
the wilderness, and took possession of a land 
| flowing with milk and honey, would insist upon 
| a change of government. They then conceived 


|| a fancy for a government of judges; and, finally, 


they would havea king! The enlightened people 
of the States of ancient Greece, skilled in the 
| knowledge of government in all its forms, and 
| most of them, at one time, in the enjoyment of 
| Governments as free as our own, and for a long 
| period filling the world with the fame of their 
triumphs in arts and in aris, yet fell from their 
| bigh estate by the errors of the people. 

The people of republican Rome erred when they 
deserted the standard of the republican leaders, 
and went over in crowds to shout in the train of 
Cesar. The people of England erred when they 
set aside the honest men of their party, and mis- 
took that hypocrite and tyrant, Srswelt, fora 

| republican patriot and statesman. The people 


of France, of free and regenerated France, of re- 
publican France, erred, first in voting Napoleon 
to be Consul for life, and afterwards in voting that 
he should be Emperor. It is not true, then, that 
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the people cannot err; but it is true, that those 
who in every age have been most forward and 
zealous in flattering the people with the idea that 
they cannot err, have been the first to take ad- 
vantage of their errors, and to betray their liber- 
ties. But though the people may, and often do 
err—though they may, and are often led astray 
by fatse friends and false pretenses, yet our hap- 
piness and our security consists in the further 
truth, that the great body of the people, especially 
of an agricultural people, are honest; and as lon 
as the forms of a free Government are pormiiied 
to remain, and the power of the ballot-box is not 
superseded by the power of the sword, they may 
be recalled from their errors—the artifices of the 
imposters who have misled them may be unveiled. 
This is the true basis of the value of a free repre- 
sentative Government. It never was founded 
upon the idea that the people cannot err. The 
people sometimes do err, but the moment they 
are made sensible of their error, they do not hes- 
itate to retrace their steps. This will be our ho 
in much worse times than these. Iam not certain 
that things will not have to grow worse in this 
country than they are even now, before they can 
be better. But let us hear no more of the argu- 
ment that, because the people have elected any 
man President, and sent a majority of the mem- 
bers of this House to support him, all is right. 
Thank God, this is no certain test, either of right, 
of truth, or of patriotism. 

There is another argument, or rather gross 
error, prevalent upon this subject. It is not un- 
common to hear it said that the country is un- 
usually prosperous and flourishing, in all the 
departments of industry, agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures; that the revenues exceed the 
wants of Government; and, what is more than 
all, the national character abroad was never so 
respectable, or more respected; and it is asked, 
how can these circumstances, so gratifying to the 
pride of every American heart, exist under an 
Administration, the principles and practices of 
which are alleged to S so much at war with the 
public welfare and liberties? Every ee 
ent has, no doubt, heard the prosperous condition 
of this country repeatedly appealed to, in order 
to give a color of prejudice and untruth to the 
charge of vicious practices in the Administration. 
It is as surprising as it must be mortifying to the 
— of those who regard the people of the United 

tates as the most enlightened in the world, to 
observe with how large a proportion of them the 
fact of the general prosperity is a sufficient an- 
swer to all that can be said and all that can be 
proved against the principles and conduct of the 
dominant party. Yet, who is there that is really 
enlightened, and well informed in the nature and 
history of government, who does not know—that 
great and general prosperity, in arts, in trade, 
and in arms, so far from being inconsistent with 
a corrupt and unprincipled Administration—that 
itis a, such periods that dangerous principles and 
practices take their deepest and most fatal hold; 
that the seeds of future misrule, of corruption, 
and a vicious action of the Government, are most 
widely sown; for then itis that that jealousy and 
watchfulness of the people over the conduct of 
those in power, so necessary to preserve the 
purity of the public administration, are almost 
sure to slumber. In such a period, the malprac- 
tices of an Administration incur the contempt, or 
escape the notice of the people. Principles are 
avowed and practiced upon, of the mostdangerous 
tendency, without attracting observation. The 
people industriously employed in profiting by the 
general harvest, or steeped in the enjoyment of 
stores already accumulated, are deaf to the warn- 
ings of patriotism. 

ut there is another truth connected with this 
subject, which ought to be noticed. There is no 
well-informed man in the country who does not 
know that a temporary condition of prosperity 
and general happiness among the people ma 
exist under a Government of any form. Proofs 
innumerable of this position might be drawn from 
history. At no period was there more general 
happiness among the people of Athens and of 
Attica, in ancient Greece, and a state of more 
general prosperity, both in agricultural and com- 
mercial pursuits, than under the sway of one man; 
nor was there ever a public administration of the 


affairs of a State more satisfactory to the people 
generally, than the administration of that man; 
a cotemporary and all subsequent historians 

ave denounced Pisistratus a tyrant—that is, a 
man whose will was supreme. The reign of the 
family of the Medici in Florence may be cited as 
an instance of the same kind, and both perfectly 
applicable, for in both instances all the forms of a 
freeGovernment were strictly observed. One of the 
most learned and sescmnpliohed historians of any 
age (Gibbon) has said, that if he were required 
to point to the period in the history of the world 
at which the greatest degree of human happiness 
was enjoyed by the greatest number of the human 
race, he woul — the reign of three suc- 
cessive emperors of Rome, who happened to be 
equally distinguished for their talents and their 
virtues. When was England more prosperous 
as a nation—when her name and her might more 
respectable, or actually more respected and feared 
all over Europe, than under the administration 
of Cromwell? Yet even a British House of Com- 
mons disdained to be his supple tools in the exe- 
cution of all his plans and wishes, and for that 
reason he finally kicked them all out of their seats, 
and ruled with absolute sway. All this was done 
in the name of liberty and of the Commonwealth. 
Again, sir, in what period in the history of France 
were the French people more desc prosper- 
ous, and when was Prente more terrible to her 
enemies, or more potent in the protection of her 
own interests, than under the administration of 
Napoleon? Butit is uselessto multiply examples. 
I have said enough to demonstrate that it is no 
argument to say that because there is a season of 
general prosperity, there is nothing rotten or 
dangerous in the principles and practices of the 
party which now govern this country. 





LOSS OF THE FORTIFICATION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY A. WISE, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 22, 1836, 
On the causes of the loss of the Fortification Bill. 


Mr. WISE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I did not expect this discussion 
to arise to-day. 1 was in preparation for it on 
another occasion, and if my facts, and inferences 
from them, be not presented so well arranged as 
they might be, and as is desirable they should be, 
I hope i shall be excused on the score of being 
thus called up unexpectedly. The whole matter 
shall be right in print. 

Sir, this has become a very important subject, 
and should be so considered. The question, 
‘* Who is responsible for the failure of the fortifi- 
cation bill of the last session?’’ is now made to 
supersede almost every other question, no matter 
how meiys pressingly, and immediately it may 
involve the most important public interests for the 
future. I readily confess that we should be pro- 
viding for the future rather than be squabbling 
about the past. But so it is, ‘‘the party’’ has 
seen fit to make this a test question of political 
merit; it has been discussed in all the public prints, 
particularly in that which is the organ of the Ad- 
ministration, is made the most prominent subject 
of discussion in Congress; the most woeful mis- 
representations concerning it have obtained cur- 
rency and credence; the innocent are made to 
bear the sins of the guilty; wuth and justice both 
have been violated; a presidential canvass is made 
in part to depend upon this question; the public 
mind is anxiously inquiring about it, and I am 
determined that the whole truth shall be told, and 
that all the light which I can shed upon it shall 
be given to the world. The discussion thus far 
has been perfectly blindfold. By one party the 
Senate, by another the House of Representatives, 
has been charged with the loss of that bill. Now, 
the main fact which I rise to establish is, that 
neither the Senate nor the House of Represent- 
atives is justly chargeable with its failure. 

I say, let all crimination and recrimination 
between the Senate and House of Representatives, 
both innocent, for ever cease, for I can prove by 


| this Journal [holding up the Journal of the last 








House] alone, and by other indubitable testimony 
besides, that neither the Senate nor the House wag 
responsible or censurable for the failure of that 
bill. The Senate did its duty, the House did its 
duty, and both were not only willing but anxious 
for its passage. No blame for its failure is iairly 
attributable to either. Called upon to say upon 
whom the blame should fall, I say, as Nathen 
said unto David, ‘* Thou art the man!” (pointing 
directly at Mr. CamBRELENG. } 

Let not the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
a this as personally unfriendly 
or unkind. hat gentleman has always been 
courteous and kind to me, and I desire ever to be 
courteous, kind, and respectful to him;—but truth 
and duty impose a task upon me on this occasion, 
which I mu8st perform, ns ENE HE of all personal 
considerations. This subject is introduced by 
himself, the question is up, it is fair to discuss it, 
he is here present to defend himself, ‘‘ eye to eye, 
and face to face;’’ this House is the place for the 
trial, before the eyes of the whole nation, and the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth— 
so help us God! should go forth to the people 
from this Capitol! 

I here charge him as being wholly, or in part 
with others of his party, responsible for the failure 
of the fortification bill at the last session of the 
last Congress. And, sir, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Bynum,] who spoke a few 
days ago on the increase of Navy appropriations, 
need not have been so particular to throw a 
stumbling-block in the way of freedom of speech 
and of inquiry on this subject, by repeating 
emphatically so often that it was ‘‘ not true”’ that 
the House of Representatives was responsible 
for the failure of that bill. No man who knows 
the truth of the case will presume or pretend to 
charge the House of Representatives with that 
failure. Whether the House of Representatives 
was guilty or not guilty, is not the true issue. 
No one will join that issue with the gentleman, 
and no one who knows the truth of the case will 
accuse the Senate. ; 

I here make the charge as I believe it, from the 
Journal, my own evidence, and that of others, to 
be-true; and I appeal to the facts to sustain it. 
To the facts, then !—to the facts! 

On the night of Tuesday, the 3d of March, 
1835, the three million amendment to bill No. 600, 
** An act making appropriations for certain forti- 
fications of the United States, heretofore com- 
menced, for the year 1835,’’ was reported by the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. That amendment read as follows: 

‘And be it further enacted, That the sum of $3,000,000 be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, 
in whole or in part, under the direction of the President of 
the United States, for the military and naval service, includ- 
ing fortifications and ordnance and increase of the Navy: 
Provided, Such expenditures shall be rendered necessary 


for the defense of the country prior to the next meeting of 
Congress.”? 


On the question that the House do concur with 
the committee in this amendment, the vote stood 
—yeas 109,nays77. Number of votes, one hun- 
dred and eighty-six. 

I beg of the House to mark the number of votes 
given as I proceed. 

On the bill to establish branches of the Mint, 
the next vote, upon a call of yeas and nays, was— 
= 115, nays 60. Number of votes, one hun- 

red and seventy-five. 

A message was afterwards received from the 
Senate informing the House that they disagreed to 
the three-million amendment. A motion was then 
made by Mr. Gholson that the House do recede 
from its amendment. The previous question was 
then called, and on the main question, ** Will the 
House recede from the said amendment?”’ the vote 
stood— 87, nays 110. Number of votes, one 
bonded ant ninety-seven. 

The House then insisted on its amendment, and 
sent a to inform the Senate. The Senate 
then retu: a message that the Senate ** adhere 
to their disagreement to the amendment of the 
House.’”’ 

A motion was then made by Mr. Cambrei 
that the House do adhere to their said amend- 


ment. 
The SPEAKER interrupted Mr. W., by say- 
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ing it was not in order to call members by name 
on the floor. : 

Mr. WISE replied that he was reading from 
the Journal of the last Congress. 

Upon a motion then to recede, the previous 
question was demanded; and upon the question, 
« Will the House recede?” the vote stood—yeas 
88,nays 107. Number of votes one hundred and 
ninety-five. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Hubbard 
that the House do ask a conference; which mo- 
tion was carried; and Mr.Cambreleng, Mr. Lewis, 
and Mr. Hubbard were appointed managers to 
conduct the said conference on the part of the 
House. 

Here, sir, permit me to remark that the Hon. 
Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, has not yet ar- 
rived, from indisposition, and ,he is not here to 
testify. 1 wish for the sake of a full development 
he were in neers But, sir, Mr. Cambreleng 
is now in this House, and Mr. Hubbard is now 
in the Senate. 

The SPEAKER again interposed, and said the 
gentleman was out of order in calling gentlemen 
by their names. 

Mr. WISE again replied that he was reading 
from the Journal of the last Congress. P 

The SPEAKER said the gentlemen named are 
of this House. 

Mr. WISE. Well, sir, Mr. Lewis, of the last 
Congress, is not here; Mr. Cambreleng, of the 
last Congress, is now of this House; and Mr. Hub- 
bard, of the last Congress, is now of the Senate; 
and Mr. Cambreleng, of the last Congress, can 
here tell the whole truth, and Mr. Hubbard, of the 
last Congress, can tell the whole truth in his place, 
if the gentlemen will come out fully, as they 
should. Each House in this Congress is supplied 
from the committee of conference of the last ses- 
sion with a witness of all the fatts, who can, if 
he will, disclose the real truth of this whole trans- 
action. Will they tell what they know? Will 
they satisfy the public mind ? ill they disclose 
all, and conceal nothing? I pray them to speak 


ed 


out, and hold nothing back, for the sake of truth 
and justice! Sir, 1 could not sit in my seat 
colin and coolly, and suffer the torture of this 
controversy, much less rise and speak, knowin 
the whole truth, without. disclosing it fully. 
could not permit innocence in my sight to grope 
about blindly for its defense, though guilt should 
fall on my own head by disclosing the truth. I 
could not see violence done to truth and justice 
whilst I was present, ready with the means of 
vindicating both. Let the witnesses, the best 
witnesses the case admits of, come forward and 
testify fully as to all the facts, known or unknown. 
Will they do it? 

_Mr. CAMBRELENG said he would tell all. 

Mr. WISE. Iam glad to hear it, and I shall 
congratulate the country and the friends of truth 
and justice, if all be told. But to proceed. 

The Senate was notified of the request-for a 
conference. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration | 
of the bill to render permanent the present mode | 
of supplying the Army, &c.; which took up con- 
siderable time. Mr. Briggs, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, reported the examination 
of two enrolled bills, and Mr. Dickerson reported 
that forty-four bills had been presented to the 
President, the titles of which were named. Mr. 
Ashley, of Missouri, during this time, also, made 





several motions, which occupied considerable 
time, to take up a harbor bill, which does not ap- 
pear on the Journal. And at this and every 
point of time the House was delayed by con- 
Soeek efforts to take up particular subjects not in 
order. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the Cumberland road bill. Previous to the 
vote on this bill, the conferees on the three mil- 
lion amendment had returned into the House. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, No, no; he had 
remained in the House after being appointed on | 
the committee of conference until the vote on the 
Cumberland road bill, and voted on that bill; the | 
committee did not return to the House until about | 
the time of the vote on the Moore and Letcher 
ee which was some time after twelve | 
o’clock. 
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|| the Journal shows beyond dispute. 
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or he was guilty of a neglect of duty in delaying } not so late as twelve o’clock when the vote on the 
so long to attend the committee of conference. || Cumberland road bill was taken. He recollected 
From the time of the appointment of the con- || there was a diversity of opinion about the hour. 
ferees until the vote on the Cumberland road bill, || Mr. WISE. Well, sir, the gentleman has 
more than an hour elapsed, and if the gentleman | served in more than one Congress; did he ever 
was so conscientious about the time of night he || know any diversity of opinion, any question about 
legislated, he should have hastened to do his duty || the hour, before the last night of the last session? 
on the committee of conference, lest the House || Mr. BEARDSLEY said he could hot submit 
should expire before this precious bill could in || thus to be catechised. 
conscience be saved. As he did not though, but || Mr. WISE. I know, sir, from childhood up, 
delayed until the hour had come, he should, on || that catechisms are unpleasant; but when truth 
that ground, if on no other, be held responsible. || is suffering violence we must all submit patient! 
But, sir, my recollection is, that the committee || to be questioned, and the nation must know all 
of conference returned into the House before the || the facts and the whole intent in this case. But 
vote on the Cumberland road bill; and just before || perhaps by that gentleman’s watch it was not 
or at the time of that vote, the first notice that I || then twelve o’clock, though it was soon after- 
heard was given of the hour. The vote on the || wards. I know it was twelve o’clock and past, 
Cumberl nd road bill was taken up after twelve || for I remember well the fact, that Mr. Gilmer, 
o’clock at night, | know, from two circumstances, || whose conscience did keep a strict watch over his 
Mr. Gilmer, of Georgia, than whom no man is || time piece, announced it to the House, and de- 
more honest, and no man more unaffectedly scru- || parted from his post, which he never did unless 
pulous on points of conscience, when his name || compelled by sickness or a sense of duty; and I 
was called, rose, pulled out his watch, and audi- || know that I was held in my seat by the stron 
bly announced it to the House that he could no || arm of a strong friend of the Cumberland roa 
longer sit in his place and vote, for the reason || bill. The name of that gentleman is not the only 
that the hour of twelve had arrived. He imme- || name whichI wish the House to rememberamong 
diately left the House. He practiced bona fide || the votes on this bill after twelve o’clock at night. 
what he professed. He gave me the first notice || Among the nays, sir, we find the name of Churchill 
of the time, and of the question whether in fact || C. Cambreleng. 
we were defunct. He did not depend upon that || The SPEAKER again interrupted Mr. W. for 
false clock face, [pointing to the clock above the || calling members by name. 
Speaker’s chair,] the hands of which were made | Mr. WISE. Iclaim the right to read the Jour- 
that night to point backwards. It was the first || nal of the last session of Congress. Names, dates, 
time in my life I ever saw old Time flying back- } persons, facts, are what are wanted. I cannot 
wards; the old might soon have returned to their || get along unless Lam permitted to call things by 
youth again. I wish that clock was all that is } their right names. It is impossible for me to get 
false which is fair about this Capitol. He relied | along with anything like a connected relation of 
on his own watch, which was regulated by his || facts, if | am thus to be interrupted. 
conscience. Thus reminded of the hour, and The SPEAKER said, the gentleman has the 
struck by the conduct of Mr. Gilmer, upon whose |} right to read from this Journal. I thought he 
watch and whose conscience I could rely, I was || was naming a gentleman in this House. 
on the point of making opposition to the bill be- Mr. WISE. I have told you, Mr, Speaker, 
fore the House, for reason of the hour, as well || repeatedly, that I was reading from the Journal, 
as of constitutional objections, when I was pre- || and I claim the right to read plainly out the name 
vented by my friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. of Chur-ch-ill C. Cam-bre-leng. [Cries of ‘* Go 
M’Kewwan,] who held me down, inaplayful way, || on!’’ **Goon!’’} Assvonas Churchill C, Cam- 
in my seat, which circumstance he may recollect. || breleng gave this vote, and all the votes’ were told, 
Thus I am certain that when the vote on the Cum- || after twelve o’clock at night, Churchill C. Cam- 
berland road bill was taken, the hour had come |; breleng, the chairman of the committee of con- 
and was past! I voted on that bill on account || ference, might as well have done his duty, and 
of my constitutional objections to it, and declined || made his report to'the House. But this is not 
several votes afterwards, until my colleague [Mr. || all. Two enrolled bills were next reported, one 
Mercer] and others convinced me there was no || of which the Speaker signed after twelve o’clock 
foundation for the objection to voting after twelve || at night confessedly. 
o’clock. On the question ‘* Shall the bill pass ?’’ Mr. Jarvis, of Maine, then moved the follow- 
the vote stood—yeas 94, nays 80; number of || ing resolution: 
votes one hundred and seventy-four. | « Resolved, That the hour having arrived when the term 
This, sir, this was the last bona fide vote of the | for which this House was elected has expired, we do now 
last House of Representatives. Here it died, || #4journ.” 
strangled by fraud and foul play! | _ Sir, note that here is a resolution offered to the 
I beg the House to stop here a moment with || House, giving additional notice to that of Mr. 
me, whilst I collect together and group the facts || Gilmer, that the hour had come. Note by whom 
which I wish borne along in our remembrance, || this resolution was offered; by a gentleman who 
when approaching other facts which follow. (afterwards voted. : 
The sens will please to remember that the The CHAIR again interposed for calling proper 
committee of conference was appointed long be- || names. 
fore the vote on the Cumberland road bill, and || Mr. WISE. I read from the Journal. I call 
time enough for them to have reported before the |} the attention of the House to the fact that here is 
hour expired. } a resolution to adjourn for the reason of the time 
Remember that the committee of conference re- || of night; that the hour had come; that we were 
turned just before or at the time of the vote on the || dead. Mr. Jones, of Georgia, also immediately 
Cumberland road bill, or just before or at the time || move2 to adjourn, for the purpose of trying 
of the vote on the Moore and Letcher resolutions; || whecher the House thought it could sit after 
I care not which. twelve o’clock. Here is double notice to all who 
That from the offering of the three million || had conscientious scruples. It was negatived. 
amendment until the Cumberland road bill, inclu- || Where was the want of a quorum to do this? 
sive, the yeas and nays were called five times, || A motion was then made to suspend the rules, 
showing at the different times, 186, 175, 197, 195, || to take up the Moore and Letcher resolutions. 
and, immediately preceding the Moore and Letch- || $< passed in the affirmative. Where was the 
er resolutions, 174 members present and voting! || want of a quorum to prevent doing this? Afier 
Mark now the names of dhons who voted on || debate, the previous question was moved and 
the Cumberland road bill knowingly and witting- || demanded. On the question, ‘* Will the House 
ly, with proclamation of notice, after twelve || agree to the resolution as herein recited?’’ the 
o’clock atnight. Among the yeas in favor of that || vote stood—yeas 111, nays 2; number of votes, 
bill we find the name of Samuel Beardsley, a gen- || one hundred and thirteen. . 
tleman who, in a breath afterwards, excused him- No quorum! But among the yeas I find the 
self from voting for the reason “‘that the term for || names of John Quincy Adams, and Churchill C, 
which the members of the Twenty-Third Con- || Cambreleng! Yes, sir, both voting long after all 
ress had been elected, had expired!”? Such is || had been thrice notified that the hour had come! 
the vote, and such the reason for not voting, as || Where were their consciences? ‘ 
The CHAIR said it was not in order to indulge 




















Mr. WISE. Thegentleman must be mistaken, || Mr. BEARDSLEY said that by his watch it was || in personalities, or to refer to motives. 
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Mr, WISE, Why, sir, the gentleman before ! 


me [Mr. Campretenc] is continually assuring 

me that he does not object to be named, and why | 
should the Speaker? No member calls to order, | 
and I hope I shall be permitted to proceed. The J 


gentleman from Massachusetts has said that gen- | 


tlemen refused to vote after twelve o’clock, for 
reason of *‘ conscientious scruples.”” I put the 
question, then, in more charitable phrase, where 
were their **scruples?’’ Not only had Mr. Gil- 


mer retired, announcing beforehand his reason, | 


but fwo resolutions had been expressly offered to 
adjourn, assigning the reason that the hour had 
expired—notice given verbally and in writing be- 
fore this vote was taken. Where were the scruples 
of the gentleman then, who, after this, gave as 
one reason for not reporting from the committee 
of conference, that the hour had come? 

But, sir, the most important fact at this point 
of time to be noted is, that at one moment you | 
see one hundred and ninety-seven, at another one 
hundred and ninéty-five; immediately preceding | 
this moment one hundred and seventy-four mem- 
bers present, and voting; and of a sadden, in the 
twinkling of an eye, as if by magic word, there 
is no quorum! Sir, at the sound of the whistle 
the Rhoderick-Dhu men disappeared! Where 
did they go? why? for what? 

Two enrolled bills were next reported as having 
been presented to the President for his signature; 
and a message was next received from the Pres- 
ident, notifying the House—the House of course 
then in being, after, long after twelve o’clock— 
that he had approved and signed more than sev- | 
enty enrolled bills. ‘The President, this proves, 
was in the Speaker’s room after twelve o’clock 
at night, signing bills. It is notorious he was in 
that room signing bills after that time of night, 





after Mr. Gilmer retired, and after the resolution || 


of Mr. Jarvis to adjourn—— 


tioning names. 
Mr. WISE. What names? 
The CHAIR. The name of Mr. Jarvis. 


|| select committee, why was there not a quorum | 
The OHAIR again interrupted Mr. W. for men- || and a House to receive and agree to the report 
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Mr. WISE. Lam reading from the Journal. || 
The CHAIR. I did not so understand the || 


gentleman. 

Mr. WISE. Why, sir, those names which I 
am reading from the Journal died, according to 
conscience, on the 3d of March last. 

Mr. MERCER said his colleague [Mr. Wise] 
must of necessity refer to the names of members 
of the last Congress. 

Mr. WISE. I claim the right to do so, and 

rotest against this interruption of the Speaker. 

The CHAIR disclaimed any intention to inter- 


| 
| 


1) 

Mr. WISE. IhopeI may proceed, then, with- 
out interruption. A motion was received from 
the Senate as to enrolled bills signed by the Pres- 
ident. How could we receive this message if 
we were dead? A motion was again made by 
Mr. Jarvis to adjourn, Here it was that Samuel 
Beardsley, of New York, being called, declined 
to answer, on the ground that the session had 
expired. He was called and came not, at this 
time, because the hour had come. Had not the 
hour come on the Cumberland road bill? Was not 
notice given to all by Mr. Gilmer that the hour had | 
then come? Mr. Beardsley’s name was passed 
over, and he did not answer again that night. 
There were many others who did not come again | 
that night who were here, but had a call from be- 
hind the curtain—who shrunk from their posts, 
and skulked behind that chair, behind those pil- 
lars, appeared and disappeared at the sound of 
the whistle, and who should have shrunk into 
nonentity. 

The question was taken on adjournment moved, 


Jarvis, who had already said, by his resolution, 
we were dead. The vote stood—yeas 15, nays | 
103. Number of votes one hundred and eighteen. | 

Here, sir, only three members were wanting to | 
make a quorum; and I know—I will make oath to 
the fact—that there were more than three mem- 
bers in the House who did not vote. Mr. Beards- | 
ley was present, Mr. Mann, of New York, was 
present, and I was present myself, and neither 
of us voted. I will account, sir, for not voting | 
myself. I wish every gentleman would do so, | 
and had done as I did afterwards—answered when 


'| the House was a living, legislating, acting, mov- | 


‘| less than nine communications from the Execu- | 





| the House might sit, was competent to legislate, | 
| and ought to continue in session. Now, sir, gen- | 
| tlemen may excuse themselves, those who pre- 


| gentleman from New York (Mr. Campretenc] 
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called. But who did vote? Mr. Jarvis voted 
in the affirmative, and Churchill C. Cambreleng 
voted in the negative—voted against adjournment 
after he knew the hour had come! After eve 

kind of notice which he could have had of the | 
expiration of the hour, he voted against adjourn- 
ment—virtually declaring, necessarily voting that | 


tend to have had ** conscientious scruples,” for 
voting in the affirmative, for that may have ex- | 
as their scruples about continuing to sit; but | 

am utterly ata loss to see what can justify those | 
who had ‘conscientious scruples’ in voting | 
against adjournment. Why vote to sit if they | 
could not sit? If the House no longer existed in | 
law, and possessed no legislative funogions or | 
power, after the hour of twelve, what object was 
there in voting to continue its session? Will the 
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say that he changed his opinion; that his scru- 

ples were begotten between this point of time and 

the moment he refused to report the proceedings 

of the committee, for the reason that the hour of | 

twelve o’clock had expired ? | 
2 b4 . 

But, sir, | must proceed: 1 am determined to | 
travel over the whole Journal, and point out every | 
fact, even to the crossing of the t’s and the dot- | 
ting of the i’s. After Mr, Jarvis’s last resolution | 
failed, for want of a quorum, Mr. William Cost 
Johnson, of Maryland, from the select committee | 
on establishing a national foundery, made a re- | 
port, which was read, and the resolution therein 
recommended was agreed to by the House. How 
could this report be made, and this resolution be | 
agreed to by the House, if there was no quorum | 
and no House? Ifa quorum and if a House to | 
receive and agree to a report and resolution ofa | 


of the committee of conference? Why did its | 
chairman, Charchill C. Cambreleng, not then | 
make its report? He was voting against ad-| 
journment, though he knew, all knew, the hour | 
had come; and so far from being a dead body, 


ing body! 
The Speaker then laid before the House no | 


tive Departments, among which was the letter of 
the Postmaster General, which was read; and | 
Mr. White, of Florida, laid upon the table an act | 
of the Legislature of that Territory. Inaword, 
sir, every species of legislative action was per- 
formed. We were invested with all the functions, 
attributes, powers, and paraphernalia of a House 
of Representatives. We were not dead but living 
legislators, With the substance as well as the | 
semblance of an organized body—the Speaker | 
sitting in that chair, the members here in their | 
seats, long after it was notorious that the hour of | 
twelve o’clock was past and gone forever. Thus 
formed, thus acting, living, moving, and having 
our being, we received a message from the Senate 
to notify the House that the Senate was waiting 
for us to act upon the fortification bill: 

*¢ A message from the Senate, by Mr. Lowrie, their Sec- 
retary. 

= Mr. Speaker, I am directed to bring to this House a 
resolution passed by the Senate, and which is as follows: 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the honorable the 
House of Representatives, respectfully to remind the House 
of the report ot the committee of conference appointed on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the House to the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
respecting the fortifications of the United States.’? 





Sir, what did this message mean or say, which 


|| could have been offensive? It is expressly re- 
| spectful in its language and in its object. The 
then nguneey after twelve o’clock, by Mr, || Senate was waiting for the action of the House 


|| on this bill, which alone delayed the termination 


of the session,and which remained unacted upon 
by the House, whilst it was actifig upon a great 


| variety of other business of much less import- 


ance. To my mind, the Senate, by this message, 
so much abused in the interpretation of it, said 
to the House ** respectfully:’’ ‘* We do not wish 
this bill to fail, and we respectfully ask that you 
will act upon it, and save the interests of the 
country involved in its passage.” The me 

was received ;.it was not sent back with an insult 
to the Senate, as the gentleman from Massachu- 





— 


setts [Mr. verse. otra have dashed it on their 
floor; and what then transpired? The Journal 
states: 

* Mr. Cambreleng, the chairman of the conferees on the 

part of the House, then rose, and stated that he declined 
to make report of the proceedings of the committee of coy. 
ference aforesaid,;’’>— 
and, sir, mark the reasons, and compare them 
with the facts already detailed— _ 
‘¢on the ground that, from the vote on the resolution grant- 
ing compensation to Robert P. Letcher, which vote was 
decided at the time the committee returned into the House 
from the conference, it was ascertained that a quorum was 
not present; and further, that he declined to make the said 
report on the ground that the constitutional term for which 
the House had been chosen had expired.”’ 

Up to this moment the House had been hourly 
waiting for the report of the committee of confer- 
ence, and not until this moment had the least 
intimation eee that the chairman of the 
committee would decline to make the report! He 
gave two reasons: First, ‘* it was ascertained no 
quorum was present.’? How was this ascer- 
tained? Why was not a quorum present? That 
is what I wish the gentleman to answer me? Up 
to a given point of time—up to the vote on the 
Moore and Letcher resolutions; and if that was 
the time when the committee of conference re- 
turned, up to the very moment when that com- 
mittee did return, there were one hundred and 
seventy-four members present and voting—fifty- 
three more than aquorum. What became of this 
number of votes? Why, sir, at the sound of the 
whistle, at the wink of the leaders, the ** faithful” 
vanished! the ‘trained bands’’ were ‘‘ down! 
down!’’ in ambuscade at the stamp of the foot! 
It was not because they were not here, but 
because, being here, they would not vote—were 
ordered not to vote, that there was no quorum. 
I put it to the gentleman if he did not know, and 
does not know now, that there was more than a 

uorum present? How many were present re- 
using to vote, when but three were wanting to 
be added to the vote of one hundred and eighteen! 
Were there not more than twenty present who 
voted, or refused to vote, as circumstances directed 
them, or as the leaders pleased? Who were they 
who would not vote? Read the Journal for your- 
self—he who runs may read, Look at the names 
of ‘*the party!’’ It was not the House, or a 
majority, which was to blame. A majority of 
the House was ready, and willing, and anxious 
or the bill; but a very small minority could 
reduce us below the number of a quorum. A 
majority of the House maintained their posts, 
and did their duty that night. Some, it is true, 
left from anxiety to get home, some were sleepy, 
some were—I beg pardon, I was about to say 
some were drunk; but, drunk or sober, they were 
ready to vote and pass the bill; but the chairman 
of the committee of conference [Mr. CamBRELENG] 
would not make his report, because there was no 
quorum! Now, how did he know there was no 
quorum without a call of the House? 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. I knew it. 

Mr. WISE. Yes! I know you knew there 
would be no quorum withouta call; no man knew 
it so well as youdid! But how did you know it! 
Did you not know where those were who were 
ordered to be ‘‘deficit”’ on the occasion of a call? 
So much for the want of a quorum! 

The second reason of the gentleman was ‘‘that 


| the constitutional term for which the House had 


been chosen had expired!’’ Now, sir, please 
compare this reason with the gentleman’s own 
votes. Thrice, pve to this excuse, the gen- 
tleman himself had voted on a call of the yeas 
and nays—he voted on every call, from the Cum- 
berland road bill up to this paltry excuse, repeat- 
edly after twelve o’clock at night! He voted 
against the Cumberland road bill, then in favor of 
a resolution to pay money out of the House fund 
to Robert P. Letcher, and actually against an ad- 


journment, after the hour of twelve, before he gave 


in this excuse for not reporting from the commit- 
tee of conference; and, sir, will it be believed that 
the gentleman did actually vote upon a call of the 
yeas and nays even after he gave this reason, that 
the term of the House had expired! Sir, I can- 
not understand the consistency of this conduct 
with these excuses for failing to do an act of duty. 
Can the gentleman explain this? : 
Mr. CAM G. Yes, I will. 
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Mr. WISE. You will attempt it, but you can- 
not explain it. Yes, sir, after this excuse was | 
offered, a motion was made to adjourn, and on | 
the call of yeas and nays Mr. Cambreleng was | 
found still voting. And, among the list of nays | 
on this last vote, at the fag end of the night’s | 
labors, is found the name of John Quincy Adams. | 

Mr. ADAMS here explained. 

Mr. WISE was proceeding to reply, when 

Mr. MERCER said his colleague had totally 
misapprehended the gentleman from Massachu- 

| 


setts, and repeated in substance Mr. Adams’s | 
explanation, 
fr. WISE. Then I have misunderstood the 
gentleman. I thought he had been arguing all 
the time that the House was a dead Hector at 
twelve o’clock that night. The distance of the 
gentleman’s seat prevents my hearing him dis- 
tinctly. Yam happy to be corrected, for the gen- 
tleman’s opinion is one I regard highly on such 
uestions. 
3ut there is that other name which must not be 
forgotten, by the side of the towering name of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. Thatname reads, 
Churchill C. Cambreleng, who continued to vote 
after he excused himself from reporting, because, 
in his conscience, he was dead. 
To go back a little. Mr. Cambreleng, with 


rebut them, declined to make the report of the 
conferees, and Mr. Lewis had to make the report 
long, long after the conferees had returned to the 
House. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said the report was not 
made by Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. WISE. He did make it! Here it is upon 
the record, {holding up the Journal;] this Jour- 
nal says so: 

** Mr. Lewis, from the conferees, then made a report, as 
follows : 

“That the conferees had agreed to recommend to the 
respective Houses that the House of Representatives recede 
from its amendment containing an appropriation of three 
million dollars, to be expended in whole or in part under 
the direction of the President, for the military and naval 
service, including fortifications and ordnance, and increase 
of the Navy, and that, in lieu thereof, the bill be ameaded 
by inserting therein the following, viz: 

Asan additional appropriation, the stm of $300,000 shall 
be appropriated for arming the fortifications ef the United 
States, over and above the sums provided in this act; and 
that the sum of 3500,000 shall be, and hereby is, appropri- 
ated for the repairs and equipment of the vessels of war of 
the United States, in addition to previous appropriations 5 
the said sums to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated.’”’ 


On the question to adopt this report, it was 
objected there was no quorum, and tellers baying 
been named, they reported that no quorum was 
present. 

Mr. Lewis did make the report, whether it was 
received or not, and it was entered on the Jour- 


nals. I was sitting by him when he made the || them! Come! rise’in your high-places all, here || 
report. Ee took it from Mr. Cambreleng, was || an 


called on to make it, and handed it to the messen- 
ger of the Clerk who has put it upon record. He | 
made the report though the hour had come! And, 
sir, IT could not but observe bis astonishment 
when Mr. Cambreleng refused to make the re- 
port. No quorum! Do we ever count the House 
when we receive the report of a committee? How | 
know there was not a quorum before a count? | 
Sir, it was notorious there was a quorum; it was | 
known to every man. I would say, if there was | 
one, there were one hundred and fifty members | 
at least in the House when the report was made. 
They were in that lobby; they were skulking in | 
every direction, and refased to vote. They knew | 
their own motives, I will not dive into their | 
hearts, but such is the fact! 

_ After the yeas and nays on the motion to ad- | 
Journ, we received another message from the Sen- | 
ate, by Mr. Lowrie: 

“Mr Speaker, I am directed to inform the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the Senate has finished the legislative 
business before it, and is ready to adjourn.” 

Now, sir, no man will accuse me of being the | 
advocate or the apologist of the Senate. But 
“give the Deyil his due.’* Let the truth be told, 
acquit whom it may, injare whom it may. This 
message can be considered in no other light than 
another respectful intimation to the House to act 
on the fortification bill. So Iconsidered it at the 
time. The Senate could not, with propriety, have 
renewed the’ first message, without seeming ‘to 








| 
such excuses, and such of his own conduct to 
| 
| 





legislative business before it!’’ And was this not | 
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arrogate the prerogative of dictating to the House, 
or without seeming to be guilty of the insolence | 
which was charged upon the first message by the | 


ification Bill—Mr. Wise. 


entieman from Massachusetts; [Mr. Apams.] 
hey therefore said, ‘‘ the Senate has finished the | 


the fact? Was the fortification bill there? No, 
sir! it was here,in this House, and here unacted | 
on! Yes, sir, notwithstanding this bill was still 
unacted on in the House, Mr. F. O. J. Smith, of || 
Maine, one of ** the faithful,’’ offered a resolu- || 
tion, ‘* that a committee be appointed to wait on || 
the President, and to notify him that, unless he || 
may have further communications to make, the || 
two Houses of Congress, having completed the | 
business before them, are ready to close the pres- 
ent session.’ Although this was admitting that | 
the sessjon had not closed, yet, was it true that 
both Houses had completed the business before 
them? Had the House of Representatives acted 
on and completed the fortification bill which was 
before it? It had not. The Senate had com- 
pleted its business; the House had not. 

The House again proceeded to take up the 
Letcher resolution. There was no 
swering, though one present. Mr. Smith then) 
moved a message to notify the Senate that the | 
House ‘** had completed the business before it,”’ | 
whilst the fortification bill was still unacted on, | 
and after the two messages from the Senate direct- | 
ing our attention, requesting our attention to it! | 
Pending this motion and a call of the House, Mr. || 
Mason moved to adjourn, because the Senate had || 
adjourned, and his motion passed in the affirma- 
tive, without even the usual interchange of court- 
esy between the two Houses and the other branch | 





of the Government. Such was the termination 
of the last Congress, and I do say, sir, it was one 
of the most disgraceful scenes I ever witnessed; 
it was unbecoming barbarians and savages, much 
more than representatives of a civilized nation! 
Sleepy, tired, drunk 
r. BYNUM. Is the gentleman in order when | 
speaking thus of the last Congress? 
Mr. WISE. 





‘| even * with the views of the Executive.” 
I do not pretend to say, Mr. || 





Ho. or Reps. 





imps! Is it true; was there any dealing with the 
‘*infernals”’ that night? Tell us, I pray, tell us, 
and let the curse fall on the necromancers, not on 
the victims of the horfid spell! 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. I can tell you. 

Mr. WISE. Ay, you can tell us, can you? 
There is another more important fact which must 
come out. Out with it all, say I. You, Mr. 
Speaker, ay, you, sir, are deopt concerned in 
that matter, deny it if you can. Before I disclose 
that fact, | must premise that I voted for the three 
million amendment. There were one hundred 
and nine votes for it, the name of John Quincy 
Adams first, and my name last on the list of yeas. 
I was held to a strict accountability for that vote 
by my constituents, with whom I have settled it, 
as a gentleman whom I now see [Mr, Tyier] can 
attest, for I believe he heard my reasons and my 
apologies before the people. Sir, I have now to 


| say that, under the impressions of that amend- 
| ment at the time I gave that vote, I would give 
| the same vote again, with the same information I 
| then possessed. And here, be it known, by the 
| way, in justice to the gentleman from New York, 
uorum an- || 


[Mr. Campre.ene,] that he did notify me per- 
sonally in that lobby. I do not know that he no- 
tified the House. One or two days before the 3d 
of March, I believe—— 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he notified the 
House the day before, when he withdrew the res- 
olution for contingent preparation for war. 

Mr. WISE. Of that I am not certain; but the 
gentleman did notify me personally, perhaps the 
day before it was offered, that he intended to offer 
that amendment, and asked if I would vote for it. 
I replied that, without reference to a state of war, 
for a peace establishment alone, I would vote for 
thrice three millions for the purpose of puttin 
our Navy in respectable trim, and to repair an 
complete our fortifications. But no one notified, 
no one informed me, or the House in my hearing, 
that the President recommended the additional 
appropriation, or that it was ‘in aera 

ha 
sufficient information of my own, without the 


Speaker, that all Congress was drunk, or that one || views of the Executive, to convince me of the ne- 


half, one third, or one tenth of the members were 
drunk; but I know that. some were drunk—that | 
I was not of the number—and so it was, that what | 
with maneuvering, being tired, opposed to some 
measures, sleepy, drowsy, and drunk, no quorum | 
could be had unless it suited certain individuals. | 

Mr. LANE said he would like to hear the 
names of those who were drunk. 

Mr. WISE. The gentleman might feel un- | 
wey if I were to mention names. 


have now, sir, given you the facets upon the || 


Journal; but there are other important facts— 


| in commission on the ocean! 


cessity of a large appropriation for means of na- 
tional defense. I knew that our Navy and forti- 
fications were in a most lamentable and disgrace- 
ful condition—disgraceful to a nation like this, 
disgraceful to the departments which have their 
care and superintendence !—I knew that, notwith- 


| Standing our commerce floats and needs protec- 


tion in every sea, notwithstanding the Navy waa 
a popular favorite, notwithstanding more than 
sixty-five millions had been expended on a Navy 
since the last war, we had but one ship-of-the-line 
We have but one 


facts unwritten as well as facts written. Out with || now. 





not true. It failed before it got to the House from 
the conference room; it dropped like a spent ball | 


I knew that several new ships, which had never 


delsewhere, and tell the truth—the whole truth! || been in service, were rottenand decayed. I knew 


| It is said that bill failed in the House. That is | that some were rotting on the stocks for want of 


care. I Knew that the naval architecture which 
_ has lately been introduced by the board of Navy 


before it quite got here—it dropped near the door! || commissioners was a disgrace to the arts of this 


There are two statements about the matter; they | 
may be conjectural; I cannot vouch for them. I | 
mean to put interrogatories. I put it to the gen- | 
tleman, [Mr. CamBreena,] did no “* busy body”? | 
whisper aught in his ear as he was on his way 
to report to the House? Did no one tempt him | 
as he passed, to strangle the bantling under his | 
care? Was there no magician near? 


No devil 
and his imps? And if this may be denied; I put | 
it to the honorable chairman of the committee of | 
conference (Mr. Campretenc] if no member Of | 
the committee received a billet dour after he re- | 
sumed his seat? Did the honorable chairman, 
after he had left the conference room, not in| 
tend to make the report? Did he not, after he 
returned to the House with it. inform a gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr, Forestrer,} though 


it was then after twelve o’clock at night, that 
he intended ‘to'make the report? Did he not sit 


down by a gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Warr- 
fineite.t and give him to understand, with the 
report on the desk before him, that the 


was to be made? Why did that intention fail? | 
What prevented? Sir, there were spirits haunt- 
ing the Capitol that “ awfu’ night’*—there where 
strange whisperings—chattering ‘elves—ghosts, | 
as I am told, I did not see them—blue devils and | 





country. I knew that to put crews on board sev- 
eral oF oid sloops-of-war—the Warren, Lexing- 
ton, and Natchez, for instance—was to send them 
to prison-ships. That the vessels could not sail 
fast enough to overtake anything they could 
whip, and could not get out of the way of aid 
thing that could whip them. I knew that the 
aa were ashamed of the experiment! f 

new that immense sums of money had been 
thrown into mud and water upon certain “‘water- 
halls.’ 1 knew that certain d improvements 
upon our guns, reducing their weight from that 
well-known standard of experience and science, 
two hundred pounds of metal to the pound of 
ball—the chimera of medium-guns* had ruined 
in a great measure our naval ordnance. I got the 
report of the inspector of naval ordnance into the 
House the very last = the session, ae 
my friend the Hon. William Cost Johnson, who 
made the report on establishing a national found- 
ery. That report had been made to the board of 
aT commissioners more than twelve months, 
and had never been communicated to Congress, 
because, I presume, it exposed some of the chi- 
meras of the Department, and shows how the 


* These gans, fam told, were ordered in 1826. 
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000,000 have in part been expended. From 
“. report, I knew hat about one hundred and 
fifty of the guns of the Navy were unfit for ser- 
vice, and they are now, many of them,.on board 
our vessels of wer. The men are afraid of them. 
 keew it would take from six to twelve months 
27 get our ships and vessels of war in ordinary 
afioat. 

Concerning the War Department, I knew that 
scarcely one of the old fortifications which were 
left dilapidated by the last war was in a state of 
repair. Witness the facts exposed during the 
debate that very last night of the session in rela- 
tion to Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, and the 
works on the Gulf of Mexico! I knew that, not- 
withstanding more than twenty-six millions had 
been expended on building, or rather on com- 
mencing to build, fortifications since 1820, not 
one scarcely of our new fortifications was com- 
pleted. I say ‘‘ commencing to build,’’ because 
the system has not been one of defense, it has 
been one of electioneering to scatter Government 
patronage! Instead of completing those com- 
menced before others are begun, as many con- 
gressicnal districts as possible are given a taste 
of Treasury pap, and the works, begun and 
incomplete, are left to the necessary injury of 
delay, and to the tender mercy of any enemy who 
may choose to capture them. Your own forts 
are now exactly in the condition either to be 
blown up, or to be turned upon yourselves. Wit- 
ness Old Point Comfort and the Rip Raps! 1 
knew, sir, that with the most extended coast of 
any people on the face of the earth, on the Gulf, 
on the Atlantic, and on the Lakes, to be defended, 
we have nota fort in readiness for any emergency, 
near or afar off. 1 kiiew, according to informa- 
tion from the ordnance department, it would take 
twenty years at the present rate of appropriation, 
$100,006 only per annum, or, in oon words, a 
present appropriation of $2,000,000, for armament 
of fortifications alone! I knew we had but three 
safe founderies in the entire eastern section of the 
country, at which ordnance can be cast. I knew 
that casting of ordnance was no light job, and 
$2,000,000 worth was not to be cast in a day. 
knew that from F'lorida to Maine there was not 
a single fort which could mount twenty guns. I 
knew that there were no gun-carriages. itness 
Fort Washington, the guard of the pass to this Cap- 
itol, which has once been burnt, has nota gun on 
its ramparts.- And, in addition to all this, thane 
thata desk Minister (General Bernard) knows 
our condition of defense better than we do, for he 
has been our chief engineer! Such I knew to be 
our condition, and such I know to be our condi- 
tion now, though year after year, every year, the 
false cry has been heard from the watch-towers, 
**all’s well!”’ Every session of Congress, every 
return of the session, have we been most gra- 
ciously greeted with the formal and fashionable 
congratulations and felicitations on the happy 
and unparalleled present condition, and the pros- 
pects of the future prosperity of our country; 
and, Mr. Speaker, here we are! caught naked, 
defenseless, unprepared, and unpreparing for 
defense, with our hand’s in the lion’s mouth. 
Let those who have all the time had all this in- 
formation, and who have all the day been standing 
idle, recommending nothing, reporting nothing, 
advising nothing, no, not until this very moment, 
bear the blame; I, and those with whom I act, 
are innocent. 

Sir, I say I know that, with all this immense 
want of appreciate three millions would be but 
as a drop in the bucket for either of the objects— 
fortifications, ordnance, or increase of the Navy. 
Knowing this I voted for that amendment; not 
with reference to war, for not more than twenty- 
four hours before the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Camprecenc] had withdrawn his resolution 
to make contingent pre tion for war, though 
that gentleman proposed the three-million amend- 
ment, and now assigns the necessity at the time 
of preparing for war as the reason! The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr, Apams] withdrew 
a similar resolution, and voted the very next day 
for this amendment, and now tells us that the 
** next step for those who voted against that 
amendment was to join the enemy!’’ After the 
withdrawal of that resolution upon French affairs, 
but the day before, by the chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Affairs, could I, could any one 
not initiated, doubt that these three millions were 
not proposed for war? I voted for the amendment 
for reasons of peace, not of war. I thought it 
the best way to keep peace to be ina state of 
readiness for war, and that sound economy, as 
well as policy, required the appropriation. For 
the reasons I have given, I wanted no estimates, 
no more data, than I had already. 

But, sir, many gentlemen had not then this in- 
formation, the estimates, the data. No informa- 
tion, no estimates, no data, were furnished by the 
Departments, or by the committees. There was 
time enough for the estimates to have been fur- 
nished; for I tell you that notice was given to me 
personally, beforehand, and it must have been in 
Saphomnetes before notice, that this amendment 
was to be offered; and the gentleman fram New 
York (Mr. Campre ene] shall not claim to have 

iven notice, and still urge that there was not time 
or the data to be furnished. Indeed, all the time 
his resolution was pending to make contingent 
preparation for war, these data and estimates 
should have been prepared; they should always 
be ready. But no information of the kind was 
furnished those even who might have been willing 
to vote upon faith in the President. The faith of 
some was monstrous strong !—did not know that 
he wished such an ppgeneriatten, or even that he 
thought it proper. hy, sir, when I returned 
home, and was accused by my opponents of voting 
the President $3,000,000, I honestly and sincerely 
told my friends that the President had never called 
for the appropriation, and I presumed, therefore, 
he must have thought it unnecessary, or he would, 
as in duty bound, have certainly recommended it 
by message, or through some Department. Never 
until I saw his message to this Congress, did I 
know that amendment was ‘‘in accordance with 
the views of the Executive.’’ And, sir, I venture 
to say that a large majority of the last Congress 
were as ignorant as I was of any such ‘‘views of 
the Executive.’’ I can prove here on the spot, 
by a member of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, [Mr. Peyron,] that he was totally ignorant 
of ‘‘the views of the Executive,’’ or of any in- 
formation from the Departments in relation to this 
three million amendment. 

But, sir, | now know, by evidence newly dis- 
covered, that some few did know that the Presi- 
dentdid desire this appropriation of thfee millions; 
that they, though chairmen of the principal com- 
mittees, never communicated it to their commit- 
tees, much less to the House; that they whispered 
it toa few others, and told them ‘‘ Not To say 
ANYTHING aBouT 1T.’’ You, Mr. Speaker, you 
I charge with the guilt of that fact! You may 
deny it in your place or not. If you do deny it, 
I am ready with a witness to prove that— _ 

Here Mr. W. read a written statement given 
to him by the Hon. Luke Lea, of Tennessee, 
corroborated by the statement of the Hon. Sam- 
uel Bunch, of Tennessee, in the following words: 


‘On the last night of the last session of Congress, pend- 
ing the question of the three million appropriation, two of 
the members of that Congress hesitated as to the propriety 


of voting for said appropriation, when one of them Lote a wl 
e mem- 


to the other that he would make inquiry of one of 

bers of the Committee of Ways and Means, who sat near 
them, whether this a had been asked for by the 
President, which he did, and received for answer that the 
committee had been asked for it, or it had been intimated to 
them that he desired it, but that you need not say sagining 
about it; which answer was immediately communicate 
to the other member. It was then upon between 
Se ae ee ce aenised, and bet eal the comengeney 
should cake it necessary, they would vote for the amend- 
ment.”? 

Sir, I charge you with being that member who— 
{loud cries of ** Order! order!’’] The chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. 
Poxx,] it is said, gave this answer. Is it true? 
Yes, orno! Guilty, or not guilty? 

The CHAIR. If it is desir that I should 
make any statement of any fact in my knowledge, 
I am ready to make it. [Cries of ** No! no!” 
from Mr. Polk’s own friends. ] 

Mr. MERCER considered the call upon the 
Speaker, as such, to be out of order, but the call 
sper him, as a member of the last House, in 
order. 

Mr. WISE. I call upon the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the last Con- 


gress. 
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The CHAIR said, if the House wished it. o, 
would permitit, he would make a brief statement, 
he of ‘* No! no!” from some of his own 
riends, and of “‘ Agreed !’’ * agreed!’ from all 
eth 

Mr. ADAMS here attempted to get an expla- 


nation. 
_ Mr. MERCER hoped the House would yield 
- manners consent to the explanation of the 
peaker. 
_Mr. VINTON wished to know if the Speaker 
himself desired it; because, if not, he should ob- 


ject. 

The SPEAKER then rose and confessed that 
the statement of Mr. Lea was substantially true; 
but he did not recollect that part of it which says 
he enjoined secrecy, though he may have said it, 
and would not say he had not. But he was unable 
to conceive how this could be a matter of any sort 
of importance. He apologized to Mr Wise for 
interrupting him in reading the Journal, and ap- 
pealed to him and the House to sustain him in 
maintaining order. 

Mr. LEA, of Tennessee, then rose, and con- 
firmed the statement which he had given Mr. 
Wise in writing, and which the Speaker [Mr. 
Poxx] admitted to be true. 

Mr. WISE. Sir, permit me to say that I truly 
and sincerely sympathize with the situation of the 
Chair. I know its embarrassments, and I shall 
at all times be ready to sustain its efforts to pre- 
serve order. 

But to proceed. And this, Mr. Speaker, is not 
an important fact! What, sir! the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means know the fact 
that the President desires an appropriation of 
THREE MILLIONS of dollars, not communicate it to 
his committee or to the House, and whilst en- 
deavoring to get it through and obtain votes for 
its passage, to whisper the President’s will toa 
few members in their seats—To BE KEPT A SECRET! 
Great God! and this in these days, in the green 
tree, is nota matter of importance! I wish not 
to deal with this fact until I have a fair oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Speaker, before I proceed with my remarks 
of yesterday, permit me to say, the reflections of 
the past night have admonished me that a most 
serious, solemn, and delicate duty has accidental- 
ly, on the occasion of this debate, devolved upon 
me, and upon all in this House who are disposed, 
without fear, favor, or affection, to do their duty 
to their country and its sacred institutions. I la- 
ment, sir, sincerely lament, for the sake of all that 
is dear to us, that the corruption—corRuPTION, 
sir, is the word—of the times, does exist; but it 
is too true; itis engendered—itis sneaking through 
every avenue almost of the public service—it is 
undermining the Constitution and the safety of 
the free Government which we derived from our 
fathers; and I glory in dragging it out from the 
darkness which it loves, and in exposing its ‘‘hide- 
ous front,’’ in the full light of truth, to the aston- 
ished gaze of the honest and unsuspecting people 
of this nation! I will then leave the correction 
of it to them. They can create, and they can 
destroy. It is one of their virtues that their con- 
fidence in those whom they have trusted is not 
easily to be shaken; but when once deceived, once 
betrayed, their vengeance, their condign punish- 
ment is awful! I know they are honest, and will 
not tolerate corruption. 

Sir, before I closed on the past evening, we had 
arrived at one most important fact, which the 
Journal does not record, which was not before 
known, which I would that the history of my 
ae in its very infancy had not to record, and 
which I must say has produced a most—distin- 
guished anxiety. 

We have arrived at the solemn fact—half ad- 
mitted and fully proved—that, at the last session, 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means [Mr. Pork] was informed and knew that 
the President of the United States desired an ap- 
propriation of THREE mILLIon dollars for MILI- 
TARY AND NAVAL SERVICE; that he never commu- 
nicated it to his committee or to the House of 
Representatives; but whispered it, as A SECRET, 
to a few members in their seats, desiring them to 
‘* say nothing about”’ the fact that such was the 
desire of the President! : : ; 

I call upon this House and this nation to wit- 
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ness this fact, stated, proved, and not here denied, 
put admitted. Here [striking his breast] is the 
accuser; a at the Speaker] and there 
ointing at Mr. nes are the accused ! 
here are others [signifying Mr. V. B. and Mr. 
F.] who may be the guiltiest of the gang! The | 
people are our judges; they are now sitting, and 
will judge righteously. 
Why, sir, appoint a committee? The investi- 
ation is already made; here is the record evi- 
ence, [holding up the Journal;] there are the oral 
witnesses, earn to Messrs. Lea and Buncu;} 
and the trut 
tion, to the mind of any honest, impartial man, 
is already out. . There is no necessity for the 
appointment of the committee asked for. The 
material facts, or some of them, are already be- 
fore the House, and all of them, if I can bring 
them out, shall be before us here; and_ here, be- 
fore the eyes of the world, they should be di- 
vulged. Sir, if a committee is appointed, it will 
be a ** stocked pack.’’ I willnot consent to pla 
with such cards! If a committee be appointed, 
there will certainly—we have got to that pass— 
be two reports, conflicting and diametrically op- 

osite. No matter where truth, where justice 
fies, I say we know beforehand there will cer- 
tainly be two reports. Committees are more used 
now-a-days to gloss over than to probe corrup- 
tion. I have but little confidence in them. iG 
they cannot report favorably to ‘* the party,”’ 
they will never report at all! Why appoint a 
committee, when here it has been charged, face 
to face, and fully provéd, that the fortification bill 
of the last session was lost by the maneuvering, 
with others, of a gentleman whose name reads on | 
the Journal—Churchill C. Cambreleng? When | 
here it has been charged, and not denied—ay, if 
denied, fully proved, that the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, [James K. 
Po.x,] knowing the views of the Executive, but 
never communicating them tocommittee or House, 
did go round privately among members, and tell 
such as were friendly to the President, that he 
wanted the grantof rire millions, but not to say 
anything about it?) What need, then, I repeat, 
of a committee to ascertain what is already 
known? These facts have come out, and more 
must follow. Let them follow, one after another, 
in review here in this Hall, and, if you are hon- 
est, you will gaze on the procession with indig- 
nation and alarm. No plastering committee in a 
shut chamber! Let the naked truth stand up 
here, to confront men in high places, no matter 
who they may be, charged with fraud and cor- 
ruption ! 

will never examine this subject anywhere else 

than in this House. And how was that three 
million amendment proposed? Sir, although it 
was apparently brought upon us suddenly, in the 
last hour of our existence, and although the House 
had no notice of it, at all events not until the day 
before; yet now it seems that it had been for 
some time thought of in another quarter, that it 


was **in accordance with the views of the Execu- | 
tive,’’ that those views had been communicated | 


to the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, [Mr. Potk,] and to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. Campre- 
LENG,] who communicated them secretly to a few 
others. There was time, then, sir, for all the 
estimates to be furnished. I know, and the gen- 
tleman [Mr. CamBre.ena] will bear me witness, 
that he gave me notice, personally, some days 
before the 31st of March, that he intended to move 
an amendment of three millions, though I had no 
notice of its form, and much less had I notice that 
it was ‘* in accordance even with the views of the 
Executive.’’ I pledged myself to vote for it, from 
the information I possessed in relation to our de- 
fenseless condition. 

_A day, a single day, was sufficient time to fur- 
nish the estimates, from the numerous facts which 
lie in the way of everybody, and especially for 
the Departments, which should always be ready 
with all information as to the condition of the 
country. It was known to you, Mr. Speaker, 
that the President thought this a proper wel mae 
sary appro riation, and that he desired it to be 
made. y was this not made known official! 
to the committee and to the House? Why did 
not the President giveto Congress” this indures- 


necessary for a verdict and convic- 
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ation, **and recommend to their consideration”’ | had been never communicated toCongress, though 
this measure which he judged ‘ necessary and || it had been lying in the office of the board of Navy 
expedient.’” commissioners for near, or qaite eighteen months, 
ir, it is made the imperative duty of the Pres- || through my honorable friend from Maryland, 
ident of the United States by the Constitution: | [Mr. C. Jounson,} who made the report on the 
‘He shall [reading from the Constitution] from || national foundery. I say I knew the wretched 
time to time give to the Congress information of condition of the Nav and of fortifications and I 
the state of the Union, and recommend to their 1 voted for that annmntene under the impression 
consideration such measures as he shall judge ne- || that it was necessary for a state of peace as well 
cessary and expedient.’’ This is his duty, not || as fora state of war. But did I know that none 
by that permissive word ‘* may,” but by that im- || but a few select tools knew the real secret about 
perative word ** shall,’’ and not at the beginning || it? Did I know that two chairmen of the highest 
only of a session, but ‘* from time to time,’’ atall || committees knew the wishes and views of the 
times proper, he is bound to do and perform this || Executive, and had concealed them except from 
imperative poy Now, sir, on the 3d of March, || a few as a secret? Did I dream that there was 
1835, the last Congress had been twice in session, || danger of this three millions becoming secret ser- 
and in existence two years, and yet at the begin- || vice money? Sir, if had known or suspected any 
ning of neither session, and at no time whatever || thing like this, l would as soon have trampled 
had he ever intimated even that the ** state of the | this Constitution—this work of our fathers, this 
Union’’ required an appropriation of three million || guarantee of our liberties, under foot—have torn 
dollars. e did not communicate any such ‘‘in- || it into atoms, or thrown it into that fire, as I 
formation’’ to this Congress! Was the Executive || would have voted for that amendment, appropri- 
ignorant of the wretched condition of ourmeans of || ating three millions for secret service! Both acts 
defense? Did he not know the startling facts which || would have been equally sacrilegious, and would 
I have already disclosed in relation to our fortifi- || have done equal violence to the Constitution and 
cations, our ordnance, and our Navy? Isay,sir, || the country. But the secret was kept, and the 
they are too plain to be stumbled over by any- || House remained ignorant of what it was doing. 
body, and certainly the Departments should be the || Permit me, sir, it is due to myself, to give you 
very sources of information on the subject. There || my impressions of this amendment at the time I 
was, however, a great deal of trouble in the wig- || voted for it. Its form was not such, I confess, 
wam last winter, when the rumors of war reached || as satisfied me, but, in the short space [ had to 
the guardians of our safety. How will it be if || view it, I was led to a construction which recon- 
the tocsin of war be actually sounded? The Pres- || ciled me to vote for it. It is sufficient for my 
ident was not ignorant of our condition; an appro- | panes that my impressions of it were 
priation was necessary without a speck of war in || honest at the time, though I do not pretend to 
the horizon, and his message to us this session is || say now whether my construction of it was right 
proof furnished by himself that he deemed the || or wrong. There is no principle in the theory 
three million amendment necessary and proper || of our Government more vitally important, in my 
on the 3d of March, 1835, when he made no rec- || estimation, than the principle of specific appro- 
ommendation of the measure to Congress, save | priations. During the whole of the last Con- 
to you, sir, and you suppressed it; and, though || gress, I was constantly watchful to preserve that 
our French relations are ina worse condition than || principle as sacred to the freedom of the Consti- 
then, he still made no recommendation of such an || tution. It was jealously borne in mind by me 
appropriation, in that very message which says it || when called on to vote for this amendment. i 
was nine months ago ‘*in accordance with the || read it carefully. [Here Mr. W. read the amend- 
views of the Executive!’’ , ment.}] In the usual language of appropriation, 
A secret recommendation! What, inthe name || this sum of $3,000,000 was ‘to be expended, in 
of the safety of this Government, was it to be kept || whole or in part, under the direction of the Pres- 
secret for? Was the direction to keep it secret || ident of the United States.”’ I could not, or did 
the direction of the President? Or was it the un- || not at the time, regard this clause as extraordi- 
authorized direction of the chairman of the Com- || nary or oe r, because I knew it merely 
mittee of Ways and Means,[{Mr. Pox ?] This || recognized the distinct functions of Congress and 
question should be answered; one or both must || the Executive. Congress, or rather the legisla- 
be guilty, and one [Mr. Poxx] is guilty whether || tive department, appropriates the public money, 
the other is or not! Would the chairman have || and in all cases, except that of the contingent fund 
dared to withhold any item of the Executive will || of the two Houses and some other minor excep- 
which he was ordered to communicate? If he || tions, the Executive applies the appropriation. 
failed, he was guilty of a flagrant dereliction of || From the foundation of the Government, the 
duty to the Executive and his recommendation. || money appro riated by Congress has been “ ex- 
And if he was ordered to ‘‘ keep the will of the || pended,’’ with or without an express provision 
Executive secret,’’ and did so, he was false to the || to that effect, ‘‘ under the direction of the Presi- 
House of Representatives, to the Constitution and || dent,’’orsome one of the Executive Departments. 
the country, and betrayed his trust! || This, then, roused no fear, no suspicion. Again: 
Sir, though the fontifienion bill had come to the || this sum was to be expended “for the military 
House from the Senate days and weeks before the || and naval service.” 
3d of March, this three million amendment was || This was, I thought, too general, too indefinite 
kept back until the last hour. Was it intended || and latitudinous, if it had been alone, unrestrained 
to be hurried through by fear of the responsibility || and unqualified; but it struck me, at the moment 
to refuse an appropriation for nominal defense, || that it was limited, restrained, and made more 
when there was no time to think, and scarcely || specific, by the clause or phrase immediately suc- 
time to act. Sir, I thought I had clearly excused || ceeding, ‘‘ including fortifications and ordnance, 
myself for the vote I gave on this amendment; || and increase of the Navy.’’ My construction 
but late information, such as I havediscovered and || then was, that this three millions of the public 
exposed to the House, makes it necessary for me || money was to be appropriated for “‘ that part of 
to say I will swear on the Holy Evangelists that || the military and Navy services included under the 
I never heard one word about the views of the || heads of fortifications, ordnance, and increase of 
Executive in relation to this three million appro- || the Navy.” And, knowing that three millions 
priation until the message of the President to this || could well be expended on either object, that 
Congress; and never did I know that the views || either fortifications, ordnance, or increase of the 
of the Executive were kept secret until I had ob- || Navy would consume more than three millions, 
tained the written statement from my friend from || and that the whole sum would be very inadequate 
Tennessee, [Mr. Lea,} which I got from him || for all three objects, and not knowing which ob- 














within the last forty-eight hours! I knew a day || ject might require most of the appropriation, I 
or so beforehand that such a prepoueen would || saw no objection to leaving a discretion in the 
be made, but I thought it would be made, and was || application of the sum to those three objects, as 


made, on the responsibility of the chairman of re F 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs alone. I had || principle similar to that which authorizes the 
such information as authorized me to vote for it || transfer of a of one fund to the deficiency 
—information which very few, if any, members || of another fund, mmonpnete Such was my 
besides had; for it was not until the 3d of March, || view of this part of the amendment when it was 
after twelve o’clock at night, that I got in the || proposed—it is certainly plausible, though Lam 
report of the inspector of naval ordnance, which |) now inclined to think it is erroneous. I now fear 


they might require it to be expended, upon a 
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that something more was meant here than caught 
the eye of one who was called upon to vote so | 
suddenly. The “ proviso’’ of the amendment 
which ‘ provided such expenditures shal] be ren- 
dered neceasary for the defense of the country, 
prior to the next meeting of Congress,” I re- 
garded, so far from being an extension of Execu- 
tive diseretion im the application of the appropria- 
tion, as a limitation of that discretion, and as 
creating a responsibility on the Executive which 
would not have been imposed without it. If there 
had been no such proviso, the money would have 
been appropriated absolutely, to be expended 
absolutely, whether necessary or not; and it al- 
lowed not the President to judge of the necessity 
of expending the money for otfense, but for the 
purposes merely of defense, and made him re- 
sponsible for the exercise of a sound discretion, 
even in expending the appropriation for those 
vurposes. ‘This construction of that proviso | 
velieve now to be correct; but I believe now that 
notongue can tell how it may have been perverted. 
These views I expressed on the 3d of March, 
1835, on the floor, and they were honestly enter- 
tained. The sum of money was trifling, com- 
pared with the objects of expenditure. I knew 
thatit would require ten millions for fortifications, 
ordnance, and the increase of the Navy, consid- 
ering the manner in which the money of the 
United States is squandered on our public works, 
or rather our public contractors, | thought the 
amendment not only innocent, but necessary, for 

peace as Well as for war. | 





But now, sir, | should like to know, I have a || have spurned the communication with indignant | 
right to inquire, whether the ingenious, ambig- || warmth, and have exposed it upon the spot! I 
uous, doubtful wording of this amendment had || beg pardon of my friend from 


this appropriation was for secret-service money 
—if it was a man-trap, a Government trap, I say, | 
with all the energy of my soul!—I say, the cor- 

ruption, the treason, which set it, should be hurled | 
from its high seat, whether that seat be in this | 
House or the White House! If there was any- 
thing foul, false, or fatal intended by this trap, I 
am innocent! Was I duped? Was I imposed | 
on? fs it not too bad that the House, or the | 
Senate, shold be charged with this individual | 
fraud, and that those very persons who did the | 
wrong, who are themselves guilty of this miser- | 
able trick of setting this Government trap, should | 
now be setting the Senate and the House by the | 
ears for the responsibility of their own wrongs— 
that they should now be hissing on the quarrel, 
and ehuckling in their sleeves at the success of | 
their canning device! I docontemn and abhor— 
I do denounce them and their devices! They are 
caught! Let them hang their heads, the guilty | 
wretches, in eternal shame! Their guilt is es- 


any covert and treacherous meaning? If so, y| 
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| intent and the overt act to bring about a secret 
| despotism. I ask, why was so much secrecy in 


| that amendment? I confess, sir, I am bewildered 


| 


} 


| announce the fact as soon as he was told of it. I 


} 


tablished beyond all controversy by parol and || 


record proof, and I here hold them up to the lash 
of an indignant people! Sir, when this state- 
ment (holding up Mr. Lea’s written statement} 
was made to me within the last two days, I shud- 


dered to think how near I may have been, inno- || was expressly denied by gentlemen of *‘the party’? | 


cently on my part, brought to aid in an unpar- | 
donable crime against my country! Would all | 
the protestations of innocence, made with all the 
fervor of honest sincerity, have saved my hum- 
ble name from the everlasting suspicion of being 
particeps criminis? Sir, if harm to the country 
was meant, it ‘was the interposition of that Divine 
Providence which has ever watched over the des- 
tinies of this Republic, to guard it from secret 
and open, foreign and domestic foes, and which 
** bringeth cood out of evil,’’ that the appropri- 
ation was not made, The coast remains unfor- 
tified, but better so than that our fortifications or 
our standing army should now be bristling with 
armament against our own liberties! Look upon 
what may have been the intention and the result! | 
God Almighty may have sent an especial prov- 
idence to prevent the bill from passing, to save 
the Government from rain, and the names of in- | 
nocent men from eternal obloquy and reproach ! 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Campre- 
LENG] may set it down as one merit of his trick, 
of his intrigue, that it may have saved the Gov- 
crnment. It succeeded to defeat the fortification 
bill, but prevented a much greater mischief, and | 
itis now exposed. Yes, sir, from what is now 


| resentative of a free people! Sir, I was about 








We now know, Mr. Speaker, that you knew the | 
President desired this immense appropriation, | 
and that you_kept it secret, and requested others | 
to say nothing about it! I can conjecture no 
good object in keeping that secret. Can any gen- 
tleman give me a reason why the “ views’’ and 
wishes of the Executive were not made known? 

Sir, if a despotism is to be sprung upon us, for 
mercy’s sake let it be known, that we may strike 
it down or escape from it! Let us see and know 
it is approaching, that we may stand and strike, 
or, like our fathers, ‘‘take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth’’ 
to escape its iron grasp and find a home for the 
free! Do not give us a secret despotism! I pray 
God to save this country from a secret despotism! 
If there is an unpardonable political sin, it is the 


relation to the views of the Executive necessary ? 
Was there more meant than was expressed by 


and amazed! ‘*The chairman of the Committee | 
of Waysand Means covertly whispering the wish 
of the Executive to have placed at his disposal 
$3,000,000, and enjoining secrecy! [can conceive 
of no conduct so reprehensible, so odious, so 
abominable! Done, too, by ‘‘a member of the 
Democratic-Republican party’’—done by a Rep- 


to say that the Executive would not dare to im- 
part a secret of that sort to any patriot in Con- 
gress; he, any man who loved his country, would 


ennessee, [Mr. 
Lea,] for saying this so strongly, as he did not 





know, sir, he was honest, and | know the circum- 
stances under which the secret was whispered into 
his ear. It no doubt did not strike him then as it 
strikes me now. Sir, if we are to have a despot- 
ism, I pray Heaven again it may come upon us 
ina bold and manly way. Let the man who is to 


| subdue our liberties come with the boldness of a 


Napoleon; let him, in the sight of all the people, 
put on the Imperial purple and the crown! We 
will know then the worst, and can prepare the 
armor of our defense. I could admire whilst I | 
should strike the tyrant of genius and brave am- 
bition, who should attempt to seize upon our lib- 
erties by force. But, of all despotisms, that 
brought upon an unsuspecting people, a confiding, 
a generous, free people, through the pimps, imps, 
spies, tools, and pensioned-trained bands of secret 
corruption, is the most loathsome, the most des- 
picable, the most to be dreaded ! 

Sir, I remember well that when, that night, two | 
of my colleagues [Messrs. Gorpon and Guotson] | 


|| warned us against trusting so much to the Exec- 


utive, I, for one, denied that it was any * pitiful | 
Administration or anti-Administration measure.’? | 


_I thought so in truth and honest sincerity. It 


call the appropriation, and that no man, there- 


whether we would appropriate so large a sum 


| the inquiries! Sir, you permitted truth to fallin | 


(among the rest by a gentleman from North Car- 
olina, Mr. Bynum) that the President had called 

for this appropriation, and they contended that | 
we had no right to infer that it was his wish. | 
When I returned home to my good constituents, | 
and was arraigned for voting three millions to the | 
President to do with as he pleased, I vindicated | 
myself most successfully from this charge of | 
man-worship by showing these very denials that | 
it was the wish of the President to have this ap- | 
propriation made. It was overand often repeated | 
in your presence, Mr, Speaker, and in that of the | 


chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, | 


[Mr. Campretena,] that the President did not 


fore, could be impeached for man-worship who | 
voted for it. And it was as frequently asked | 
without a call from the President. You, sir, and | 
the othergentleman, knew thesecret,were present, | 
and neither corrected the denials, nor answered | 
the streets. Knowing the secret, and not disclos- | 
ing it, would have been bad enough; but knowing | 
it, and keeping it confidentially—not disclosing | 


it to but one or two individuals, THAT WITH THE | 
known, the sins of that awful night—the 3d of || virw, Too, OF OBTAINING THEIR VOTES FOR THE 
March, 1895--may have saved the Government! || GRANT OF THE THREE MILLIONS, AND ENJOINING 
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| SECRECY UPON THEM—is awfully alarming! The 
secrecy, I say, sir, implies some object in the 
, amendment which is not expressed. “What was 
that object? Were three millions wanted for a 
| peace establishment? Certainly not, in the esti. 
mation of the Executive, or it would lone cre 
then have been recommended. If for peace, he 
should have given us information at the previous 
session. Without doubt the President did not 
suddenly find out, on the last day of the last 
Congress, that three millions were wanting for a 
ace establishment. No, it was not for peace, 
as it for war? No. The House was unac- 
uainted with any such object. It is true, I be- 
lieve, the President was for war at the last Con- 
gress, and I do not know that he has alighted 
from his war horse yet. 

But, sir, if war was in the wind, the House 
was deceived, completely deceived, by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, who 
but the day before wrruprew his resolution upon 
French relations, declaring that ‘* contingent prep- 
aration should be made for war.’’ And here let 
me say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Avan) that he could not have inferred from 
the resolution, ‘‘ to insist upon the execution of 
the treaty’’ with France, that preparation for war 
was necessary , because such an inference was pre- 
cluded by the withdrawal of the express resolu- 
tion to make contingent preparation for war. I 
ask, then, was the object of this amendment to 
make secret preparation for war? Did the chair- 
man of the Conimittee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. 
CAMBRELENG | suppose thaf the resolution to make 
contingent preparations for war, which he with- 
drew, would be published in foreign journals as 
| well as our own, and that, taken in connection 

with the other resolution, to insist upon the ex- 
ecution of the treaty, the two would be regarded 
by France as a threat, when this amendment, thus 
clandestinely smuggled into an ordinary appro- 
priation bill, would attract no notice at home or 
abroad, anid we at the same time could attain the 
yey of the resolution which he withdrew ? 

f such was his policy, why did he not make 
it known to his committee, if not in debate, and 
let it be understood generally in the House? Is 
this to be the pretext? ere we to have a 
war in disguise? Were we to steal upon our 
enemy? Does it become a nation like this to put 
a dagger up sleeve, like an assassin? I protest 
against secret preparations for war, supported by 
secret appropriations! Would war have been 
now raging or not, Congress or no Congress, if 
that amendment had passed? Save me from the 
question! 

But, for the objects of war or of peace, if the 
| amendment had been in proper form, I put it to 

the members of the last Congress if there was 
|any necessity for secrecy!- Neither Army nor 
_ Navy was in a proper condition for peace or for 
war, and the Departments had the best reasons 
in the world for an honest and an open course. 
Sir, how much do you suppose the Secretary of 
the Navy now asks as an additional appropria- 
| tion to put your Navy in trim? Only $6,337,775! 
Well, sir, we were in no better condition, as I 
' have shown you, on the 3d of March, 1835, than 
we are in now. There was, then, I say, as this 
| their own estimate shows, reason enough for a 
| grant of supplies, which might have been hon- 
estly and openly stated to us. Why was not 
| this estimate then made as it is now? I mean, 
| sir, in a word, was there any object beside peace 
_ establishment for Army and Navy, or war, which 
| was meant to be attained by the three million 
}amendment? I fear, sir, that a war upon the 
| Treasury for purposes of Government patronage, 
rather than a warupon France for honor or treaty, 








was meant then, and is meant now! Millions of 
your public money, which is appropriated for 
the public good, is, by some legerdemain, appro- 
priated into the pockets of the pets of * the 
party. Your Navy, for instance, since the last 
| war, I am told, has cost you, sir, $65,000,000, 
| 





and for that sum you have got afloat, in commis- 
| sion, one ship-of-the-line, four frigates, eleven 
_sloops of war, and six smaller vessels! The 
| United States has, I am told, sir, $14,000,000 of 
pf in the Pacific, round Cape Horn, one 


of which, more than the whole amount of 


| the French treaty, might be struck off at a blow 
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by three French frigates, and you have on that 


siation, I believe, one frigate and two moore of 
war! Yes, sir, | have all along thought that it 
was high time we were making preparation. I 
thought so for two reasons; I knew that we were 
not upon a respectable peace establishment, and 
] thought what I think now, that war is not an | 
improbable thing, when General Jackson desires | 
jt. 1 therefore voted for the $3,000,000, and more 
than ever am I for making preparation, when I | 
fear that the question of peace or war depends | 
upon one man alone—he has enough to do his 
bidding here and elsewhere—and when I look at | 
our strength compared with that of other nations, | 
The naval forces of the United States, France, | 
and Great Britain, are: 
In Commission. 
Ships-of-line. Frigates. Sloops-of-war. har eed 8.V. | 


United States, 1 4 iL 

France, 6 16 39 4 59 

Great Britain, 10 15 7 13 53 
Force afloat and building. 

United States, 11 14 14 1 6 

France, 57 64. 88 Q3 120 


Great Britain, 129 128 96 26 166 


Twenty million five hundred and fifty-two thou- 
sand dollars additional appropriation is required 
to give us our relative naval strength, compared 
with France and Great Britain. Five million five 


hundred thousand dollars per annum required for | 


ten years, to attain and keep afloat such a force. 

I think, when we look upon this comparative 
statement, we cannot say to France, as did the 
wolf to the lamb in the fable, ‘* ’Tis crime enough 
that she cannot resist!”’ . 

And I think this will show us, sir, that, if war 
was expected or intended, there was a strong ne- 
cessity to commence preparations for war. 


and our enemy’s strength, should long ago, say I, 
have admonished the watchful guardians of the 
nation to be making ready. They have been 
furiously charging upon others, upon the Senate 
of the last Congress, for not putting the country 
in a state of defense. And now, sir, if it can be 
shown that they are themselves the guiltiest of 
the guilty in this high offense, what shall be done 
with the culprits? 


they have offered to others? Be it remembered, 
sir, that the Executive conducts our foreign rela- 
tions—he has known the chances and dangers of 
war much better than we. Ay, sir, some devel- 
opments we know were withheld from us. If the 
country should have been preparing for war, then 
should not the President have been making some 
recommendation of the kind? Should he not have 
been warning us to prepare?) Where are the rec- 
ommendations of the Executive, the estimate, the 
messages, the communications of the Depart- 
ments, up to this very week of this session? 
None; no, not one! as the President for war 
during the last session? When did he call, or in- 
timate a call, for the defense of the country? Sir, 
will it be believed that the Secretary of the Navy 
has not this session, until this present week, fur- 
nished your Committee on Naval Affairs with 
the estimates, the ordinary estimates of appro- 
priation ? 

And here, sir, I must be permitted to vindicate 
the notable minority of eighteen! I intend to do 
that now—to mark facts hereafter as we go along, 
and note events as they occur; for am now more 
than sufficiently admonished never to leave the 
defense of my acts in one Congress to any sub- 
sequent Congress which may follow. Yes, sir, 
no estimates were furnished the committee to 
which I belong by the Navy Department this 
winter, until they were kicked out of it. If it 
Was so great a sin not to vote three millions addi- 
tional for the increase of the Navy last winter, is 
it no sin not to ask for one cent up to this time 
this winter? Sir, it will be recollected that, on 
the 11th of January, the honorable chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs [Mr. Jarvis] in- 
troduced a resolution ‘‘that, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of increasing the naval force in com- 
mission.”’ Lopposed that resolution, voted against 
it, and was thrown by my good friends in this 
House, into a notable minority of eighteen. To 
vindicate that eighteen, and to exemplify culy 


Our | 
own quarrel, our own weak state of preparation, | 


Shall they not have the poi- | 
soned chalice returned to their own lips, which | 


| fights and victories of the last war. 
| to hold aconversation, in which that officer of the 
| Navy Department frankly admitted that our Navy 
| required a large approprir tion, much larger appro- 








| ** Well, sir,’’ I replied, ‘*if we are to be drubbed | 


| time, we would begin to get ready,’’ and begged | 
| the honorable chairman and myself to have an | 


j 


i? 


| suspect what I suspect still, that this French war | 





the exact maneuver of the three million amend- 


| sir, when the honorable chairman offered that 
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ment last session, sir, | must detail to you a short 
history of the facts of the case. Sometime pre- 
vious to the time when the resolution was offered 
by the honorable chairman, [Mr. Jarvis,] he and 
I were walking on that highway of the nation, 
Pennsylvania Avenue. We met, sir, a distin- | 
guished member of the board of Navy commis- | 
sioners—a commodore, who shared in the naval | 
We stopped | 


priation than had been called for by the Secretary, | 
and said that ‘if we got into a war with France, 
we would be whipped for the first three years.’’ 


for that length of time, I think we had better take | 
care not to get into the fight, or had better begin | 
to prepare for it as soon as possible.’’ He said, 
‘* After we were whipped for about that length of | 


eye to the necessities and wants of the Navy. 
Sir, Lam willing to takeall responsibility which 

belongs to me, and sometimes more than belongs 

to me in case ofemergency. But I had begun to | 


is but a mere key to unlock the Treasury, and | 
that Congress is to be made, through the cry of | 
national defense, to take the responsibility- of | 
turning it, and opening the door for patronage. 
If the money should happen to be required, and 
the appropriation be popular, the praises all would | 





| be shouted to the Executive, who had not recom- | 


mended it; and if unnecessary and unpopular, the 
curses and the blame would be sure to fall on 
Congress. | therefore was determined, so far as 
I could, to block the game—to make those who | 
should take the responsibility. I was willing, and 
am still, to vote for any reasonable appropriation 
if called for, but | was determined to know what 
additional appropriation would be ‘‘in accord- 
ance with the views of the Executive’’ before the 
election of the next Congress. Accordingly, it 
was proposed in the Committee on Naval Affairs 
to inquire of the Secretary of the Navy whether 
any additional appropriation for the increase of 
the Navy was required. The inquiry was directed 
to be made by our honorable chairman, {Mr. Jar- 
vis,] some time before he offered his resolution 
of the 11th instant, and was then pending. No | 
answer had been returned to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, though it seems now an answer 
had been given to the honorable chairman. .Now, | 


resolution, willit be believed that he knew, by the 
answer from the Secretary, that he (the Secretary ) 
had declined to answer the inquiry of the commit- 
tee? When the honorable chairman offered that 


resolution, he did not state that his committee | 


had already inquired and could get no answer. I 


did not know then, though a member of the com- | 


mittee, that our inquiry had been refused an an- 
swer, and thought it was still pending. 


o ascertain whether our inquiry had been an- 
swered, it will be recollected that I attempted to 
ask a question of the honorable chairman before 


If still | 
ending, I thought the resolution supererogatory, | 
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too, exercise undue powers over the proceedings 
of this body. So it was: an honest anquiry was, 
it seemed to me designedby, suded im the case 
which I put. The answer was not obtained, 
which, if it had been obtained, I flatter myself 
there would have been apparently either no ne 

cessity for the resolution of the honorable chair- 
man, or there would have been no minority of 
eighteen. The resolution passed with a vote in the 
affirmative of one cabdons and sixty-four. And 
what then dil the Committee on Naval Affairs 
do? How ‘* inquire into the expediency of in- 
creasing the naval force in commission,’’ without 
going right back to the Department, which had 
already once refused to answer the very same 
inquiry ? 

Ne did order a written inquiry to be imme- 
diately directed to the Secretary, which is now 
answered by a written communication, but which 
also, Lam told, would not have been answered, 
but fora cireumstance and an influence which I 
am notauthorized to name. Yes, sir, the answer 
has at last come, and what does it disclose? 
Why, that the Department does want more than 
six million fer the Navy alone! The Department 
of War also has, within this week, crept out of 
its shell, and called for mere than five milhon! 
Eleven million new, instead of three, actually 
wanted, and if wanted now, was wanting on the 
3d of March, 1835, and no call, no recommenda- 
tion, no estimates until almost this very moment! 
Now, sir, does this need comment? Has there 
not been clearly an attempt to shuffle off the re- 
sponsibility on Congress? Is it nota plain case 
that ** the party’’ and its Departments have been 
longing wishfully for a full sweep. at the publie 
coflers, but they wanted you and I to take out 
the money for them? If we refuse, the ery is 
raised, ** Lou are against defending the country; 
the next step for you fs to join the enemy !”’ 

Sir, I will not put my hand into the Treasury 
of the people unul | know specifically for what 
their money is to be expended. Why, sir, even 
after the House had adopted the resolution te in- 
quire, and before an answer, by some new mode 
of appropriating, the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to insure relief to the Secretary, 1 sup- 
pose, reported an increase of two millions to the 
ordinary Navy bill, voluntarily, and withoux any 
call or information from the Department, for aught 
we know! Sir, this mode ot voluntarily appro- 
priating enormous sums without message, without 
estimates, without recommendation, or informa- 
tion, or responsibility, on the part of the Exeeu- 
tive, other than in expending them, will soon 
corrupt the Government, and make Congress but 
the mere tool of the Executive! And now, sir, 
what judgment shall be passed upon this same 
Secretary of the Navy, who admits now, by his 
own showing, that more than six, millions addi- 
tional are, and have been all the time, required 
for the *‘inerease of the Navy,’’ and who yet ha 
never made any recommendation whatever, eithe? 
to this or the last Congress, except for twofrigates, 
three sloops-of-war, and four steam vessels, which 
was meant as an increase to the peace establish- 
ment only, up to this week of this session? Will 





I opposed his resolution, That question was, 
whether the inquiry on the very same subject of 
the resolution which we had already anticipated, 
had been answered by the Department? and These 
it is still remembered by the House how I was 
prevented from obtaining the answer which I de- 
sired from the honorable chairman. I asked the 
uestion; the chairman was rising to answer when 
the Speaker asked, ‘‘ Does the gentleman from 
Virginia yield the floor?” ‘* Yes, to have his 
uestion answered bythe gentleman from Maine,”’ 
Mr. Jarvis.] The question was repeated, and 
again and again interrupted by the Speaker in 
the same way, until I gave up in despair the at- 
tempt to obtain the answer which was so neces- 
sary for the correct information of the House. It 
was the first time since 1 have been a member 
that ever I saw a gentleman thus interrupted, and 
positively prevented from obtaining an answer to 
an inquiry for information courteously put to a 
member in his seat. 
But, sir, I can confirm a remark which was 
made the other day, that the Speaker may if he 
will, by many tricks upon order and courtesy, 


the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Hawes] now 
| embrace him in his mortification and regret, and 
| hand him over to the executioner for not defend- 
| ing the country? 
| Sir, my distinguished friend from South Car; 
| olina [Mr. Tuompson} told the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Campretene,]| the other day, 
| that ‘*it is the fashion of ‘THe PARTY’ not to 
| shrink from responsibility.’’ My honorable friend 
| bas convinced me that he is a mostexcellent judge 
| of men and things, but he was mistaken that 
| time. No, sir! General Jackson, in perfect ac- 
| cordance with his high-toned independence of 
mind andaction, assumes responsibility, but ‘‘the 
| party’’ shrinks and skulks and dodges, in fear 
and trembling. When Jupiter shakes the em- 
| pyrean heights, all the gods tremble! When 
Saeveie frowns and stamps his foot, rises in his 
| majesty and says—*‘ I take the responsibility jr? 
| all the sycophants of ‘* the party’’ quake with 
| fear! Witness the dgposit question. When the 
President went forth in doubtful contest against 
the bank, there wasa “little man”’ who trembled 
| from his hair to his heels—[here some one said 
rhe had no hair]—right, sir, his head is bald—from 
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the crown, then, of his head to the sole of his foot. 
His knees smote together with fright during the 
battle, but the moment the victory was achieved, 
out sprang the Lilliputian from 
Hero, and strutted, hectoring, over the dead bod 
of the monster monopoly! So it was, sir, with 
that very three millions amendment. I have no 
doubt the President was independent and honest 
enough to have recommended it boldly, but ‘* the 
party’’ leaders kept the recommendation secret; 
and when the sum was reduced so low as to dis- 
appoint the Old Hero, and to rouse his wrath to 
veto the bill, ‘‘the party’? were maneuvering, 
and dodging, and whispering, and cutting and 
shuffling through the Capitol, and sending billets 
to change the responsibility of the failure of the 
fortification bill from the President to the Senate ! 
That is the secret. Sir, when itis found thatany 
measure will succeed and aggrandize the “little 
man,’’ then ** the party’’ will take the responsi- 
bility—not beforé. So it was this very session, 
with this same Secretary of our Navy. If there 
had been no responsibility, no popularity to risk 
in recommending six millions for the increase of 
the Navy, the service would not now be suffering 
for appropriations. But, Mr. Speaker, there is 
a certain class of men who, put them where you 
will, in any situation in life, will piddle—I mean 
old bachelors! I never will, henceforth, support 
any man for the Presidency who will appoint a 
bachelor to any office of honor or er t, and 
especially of res onsibility. “An old bachelor, 
sir,isa ** widineel fig tree’’—he is a ‘‘vis inertia!”’ 
Old bachelors are too near akin to old maids! 
Sir, when the Executive desires an appropria- 
tion, if he will give me the information of the 
state of the Union, which he is bound to give, 
and show me that the public good requires it, 
ed how and what it is to be made, I, for one, 
will never be niggardly in voting supplies. The 
Naval Committee has already, without recom- 
mendation from the Executive, or instruction 
from this House, of its own motion, inquired into 
the expediency of increased appropriations. My 
olicy and views are the same as when I voted 
for the three million amendment. If war is to 
come, I fear only the consequences of bein 
unprepared. We have the sinews of war, an 
should apply them in time. With an overflowin 
Treasury, and a quarrel with France to settle, 
would have voted liberally the supplies asked 
for, but until now none have been called for. I 
am for peace—peace! for the sake of peace! But 
if war must come, we must be ready. Since the 
rejection of the most conciliatory overture of 
compromise, unless there be a mediation of some 
sort, I cannot see how war is to be avoided. 
France will not strike, but she will not pay the 
money. We will not explain, it seems, and, 
having the cause of war on our part, we cannot 
remain inactive. But, sir, I do not mean to sa 
4 am for war, or to discuss that question at all. 
only mean now to say that I shall not take part 
with France against the President, much less 
will I against the Congress of the United States. 
I shall go for my country, *‘right or wrong.” 
And, sir, as I would not—I am sure the Presi- 
dent will agree with me in this, for he knows all 
about the sport—pit a game chicken without his 
affs on, | might, perhaps, a dominico, just to see 
1im killed. Much less would I send out our old 
ships, which have whipped the proudest of Eng- 
land’s navy, to fight Frenchmen, without bat- 
teries complete, and the gallant sons of our Army 
and Navy, without sword and buckler, and mail 
of triple steel! But, sir, I must have the recom- 
mendation, the estimates, the data, and there 
must be no juggling! Let the Executive come 
forward and recommend what is to be done. I 
will rely chiefly upon his knowledge of the wars. 
He should have come forward last session. We 
must have communications from the Departments. 
They know of the necessity, of which we are 
ignorant. Even the “ fourth department” of the 
Government, the Globe, has been furnished with 
more information than has been given to us, to 
whom it is all, all, without reservation, due. If 
war does depend upon the.will of one man, he 
will have enough to do his bidding, to vote when 
he bids them to vote, to be silent when he bids 
them; in short, to say “‘ay’’or **no,”’as he may, 
prompt! 


hind the Old | 
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Sir, I must hereafter—I have been bitten once by 
low party tricks and chicanery practiced to put an 
immense sum at the secret service of “‘ the a 
I say | must hereafter know to a certainty that 
an appropriation is to be applied to the purposes 
of national defense, and not of electioneering, be- 
fore I vote for it. 
is now authorized and franked to electioneer, 
from Indian agents and postmasters up to the 
President. We now have a President election- 
eering for his successor, and it is time the nation 
was told of it with the voice of a trumpet! Sir, 
since the publication of that letter of outrageous 
dictation and of justification of ‘* the Government 
patronage in conflict with the purity of elections;”’ 
that letter to a member of the Tennessee Legis- 
lature, which appears in the Government official, 
and is there not only justified but lauded, claim- 
ing the right to employ all his constitutional 
powers to expunge a resolution of one branch of 
Congress, and the right to interfere with the in- 
dependence of State and Federal Legislatures, I 
feel constrained, by the love I bear my country, 
to ‘cry aloud and spare not!’”’ Sir, I wish to 
see the public mind concentrated on these facts. 

But to return from this digression. The three 
million amendment passed; and after a disagree- 
ment the Senate adhered. Was it disrespectful 
to adhere? The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. ee who I thought was “in a stew”’ 
all that dreadful night, seems now to have a holy 
horror of the word ‘‘adhere.”’ I understood the 
Senate, sir, as strongly asserting only the doc- 
trine of specific appropriation; not as dissenting 
from the ordinary items of the bill, and not as 
objecting to a reasonable amount of additional 
oe formally enacted. The Senate, sir, 
did not know the secrets! And shall the Sen- 
ators—among the rest an honored Senator from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Wurre,] who knows his dut 
generally as well as any man without being told, 
who was once trusted by the President first of 
any, and deserves now to be trusted with his con- 
fidence more than all his present friends, who, 
when he was in confidence, kept it honorably, 
and the confidence itself was honorable and patri- 
otic—shall they, shall he, be accused and con- 
demned for not eneoeaes without hearing, the 
Executive secret? Shall he be required to know 
without being told, to vote without knowing why? 
Why, sir, the service is hard enough to do the 
sovereign will and good pleasure of potentates 
when the bidding comes loud and authoritatively, 
and that Senator is not one who is likely to obey 
orders from any wire but that of his own —_ 
and their Legislature; but to do the will of his 
master without bidding, and to know that will 
without being told, is too much to expect of any 
slave. If this is a sin, I hope, sir, that he and 
his friends will ever have to plead guilty. Sir, 
the Senate knew no “‘ why or wherefore’’ what- 
ever for the passage of that amendment; they 
were taken by surprise—they respectfully dis- 
agreed. The House refused to recede, and in- 
sisted. The gentleman from Massachusetts +e 
Apams] voted to recede from the three million 
amendment, and yet yesterday he asserted that 
any one ‘*who would refuse to vote for that 
amendment had but one other step to take, and 
that step would be to join the enemy and assist 
in battering down the walls of the Capitol !”’ 

Mr. ADAMS rose to explain. He had made 
no personal allusion, he said, to any member of 
this Congress, nor to any individual member of 
the last Congress. He had personified a senti- 
ment, and his remarks were applied to that per- 
sonification. 

Mr. WISE. Iam glad to stand corrected; I 
quoted the language in order to be put right. 
‘“* The personification of a sentiment!’’ I see it, 
sir; I can give it form, size, color—a skin, muscle, 
bone, and sinew. Ican make it a palpable man, 
whose cranium the phrenologists would mark as 
aan intellectual. I understand now that this is 
a Massachusetts war, and it is not for me, sir, to 
meddle with it. If I understand the gentleman's 
explanation for receding, it was to prevent the 
loss of the bill; and yet,sir, when the House was 
for adhering, did he not adhere too? [Mr. Apams 
shook his head. ] So it is, the gentleman did 
vote for once—twice to recede. Generally, if an 
man ever does adhere, adhere, and adhere, it is 





ered man in the Government | 


gentleman’s seat in the House. 
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he! I voted for the amendment, and adhered to 
it throughout. I was not in the secret. I was 
on the verge of a precipice, and might have had 
to thank the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr 
Apams] for a vote which might have saved me 
from an rae into error. 

When the House asked for a conference, the 
Senate readily agreed, and appointed conferees on 
its part. The conferees of the two Houses agreed 
on reducing the appropriation fram $3,000,000 to 
$800,000, and on making it more specific. And I 
now again ask the honorable gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Campreena,] the chairman of the 
conferees of the House, whether, when he left the 
conference after agreement to report, he did not 
intend to report? Why did he not report? Sir, | 
said yesterday there were two conjectures. I sa 
now there are three modes of accounting for the 
failure of the honorable gentleman’s intention, 
One is, that the report failed because of a word in 
the ear, whispered by two high functionaries be- 
tween the conference room and ruat door [point- 
ing to the door next to the Speaker’s room] or the 
Were there not 
two such ‘busy bodies” in the way of the duty 
to report? Another is, sir, that there was a spe- 


cial communication, a billet dour, handed to the 


honorable ae [Mr. CamBre.LEna] in his 
seat, after he came in from the conference. Was 
there such a billet, and what was its purport? A 
third is, that there was a special visit in person 
from a certain distinguished Senator of ‘‘the par- 
ty,’? (Mr. S— W—r, Jr.] What did he say? 

as not the burden of all three, the whisper, the 
billet, and the special messenger—the Senator 
stooped low from his high degree, to become a 
runner between the two Houses—that the con- 
ferees of the House had done wrong to agree to 
reduce the sum? That $800,000 was a * poor, 
pitiful sum,’’ which would not satisfy the Presi- 
dent? That the President had risen up in wrath, 
and sworn that he would veto the bill, because the 
Senate had refused the whole grant of three mil- 
lions, and that they should be made to bear the 
loss of the whole bill? Did not the intrigue then 
assume a double aspect of policy, to ward off from 
the President the oaponnibility of vetoing the bill 
which he had sworn to veto; and to throw the 
responsibility and odium of the failure of the bill 
on the Senate? This was the abominable game; 
it was too bad to juggle us first out of our inde- 
perdence of legislation, and then out of our char- 
acter! There are five high witnesses to attest 
these facts, if a committee be appointed to inquire, 
who may be called on. You may go to the first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth highest officers of 
your Government; and, sir, I should like to see 
them thoroughly cross examined. We have had 
a most important fact disclosed lately. The se- 
cret journal of the Senate has been opened, and a 
certain indorsement of its clerk has been ex- 
posed. Now, sir, that secretary of the Senate is 
a most excellent, good, and pious man, with a 
high and due sense of propriety. He would be 
cautious to indorse nothing which was not onl 
true, but proper to be indorsed. But I must as 
if all was indorsed which was said? I could not 
shut my ears, sir, to the rumors which passed 
from seat to seat that awful night. Suppose the 
Senate did send a message to the Executive that 
night, rejecting a certain nomination; and sup- 
pose, in reply, the President had told the Secre- 
tary, “I will receive no further communication 
from the d——d rascals; the Senate is defunct !”’ 
I am sure, sir, such an answer would be undig- 
nified and unbecoming, and that the Secreta- 
ry’s strict sense of propriety, and of what was 
due to the President and to the Senate, would 
have prevented him from indorsing all that was 
said. And yet this committee, if raised, and 
. inquire faithfully, may bring out many such 
acts. 

Sir, I repeat that there was no disposition on 
the part of the Senate, or of the House, to defeat 
the fortification bill of last session. Both Houses 
did their duty, and both are now equally inter- 
ested to guard against such interference for the 
future as actually prevented both Houses, though 
ready and willing, from doing theirduty. Yes, sir; 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. R. M. Joun- 
son] challe me, at the beginning of this ses- 


sion, tospecify acts of Executive intermeddling or 
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Loss of the Fortification Bill—Mr. Wise. 











interference with the independence of the legisla- || and White men continued in their places, giving 


tion of Congress. 


I gave him, sir, one pretty || their votes until the close of the session, the Van 


strong case, but here is one still stronger. None || Buren men did not again, except a small minority, 


could be stronger. On the last night of the last || answer to their names. 


Congress, both Houses of Congress, I assert, and 
have proved, were not only ready and willing, 
but anxiously endeavoring, to pass a law which 


the President himself says, and which I admit |) 


was very important to the public interests, with 
large majorities in each in favor of the law, and 
the two Houses agreeing, by special conference, 
and they could not and did not get the billthrough, 
in consequence of the minions and pimps of the 
Executive tampering with their toolsin the House 
of Representatives! Now, sir, if the gentleman 
wants a stronger case than that, I cannot imagine 
it. I know such was the fact; and though all ‘the 
Government”’ should swear to the contrary, I 
should know and believe the fact until the day of 
my death. Is it to be borne that some twenty or 
thirty of a trained band shall, by reducing us be- 
low a quorum, reduce a majority of both Houses 
of Congress below the foot of the Executive? 
Shall we be thus interrupted in our business by 
‘a fragment”’ of ** the party,’’ doing the bidding 
of their idol? Is this an administration of the 
Government in the spirit and letter of the Consti- 
tution, which makes the legislative department 
independent of the Executive, and intends that it 
shall be a check upon the Executive? Will the 
people suffer this monstrous violence to the theory 
and practice of their Government? Oh! that I 
could raise my voice to a pitch of remonstrance, 
which could go forth throughout this land; which 
could reach every hamlet, every home, and every 
heart of the people; which could speak trumpet- 
tongued to every man who has in his bosom a 
spark of the spirit of the free! I would rouse a 
resistance to this misrule, this corruption, this 
parricide of ‘‘ the party,’ which would soon de- 
termine whether the many or the few shall rule 
the destinies of this Republic! 

Sir, the whole mass of power which is con- 
ferred by the Constitution on all the departments 
of this Government is nearly as great as the whole 

ower of any Government or any civilized people. 
But the theory of our Government so distributes 
this power among different branches or depart- 
ments as to check and counterbalance, restrain 
and control each other mutually. Power with us 
is so neutralized to do harm, and so well poised 
to do good, in the theory of our Constitution, 
that the Government was made free at the same 
time it was made efficient. But, sir, the practice 
of the Government has of late so perverted the 
theory of the Constitution, that, through corrup- 
tion, we are fast becoming bound hand and foot, 
and a single department is absorbing the whole 
mass of power. 

The principle of ‘* the party”’ is now warrin 
upon one of thecardinal principles of the Consti- 
tution, to keep separate, distinct, and InDEPEND- 
ENT the legislative and executive departments. 
That principle, without which this Government 
cannot remain free, is totally undermined by the 
policy of parties to elect legislators to support— 
that is, to do the will of—the President? Is there 
no jealousy of the Executive left? No esprit du 
corps in Congress? Gone! gone! 

ir, | mustremind the House that on the Cum- 
berland road bill there were one hundred and 
seventy-four members present and voting. That 
the very next vote there was—no quorum. 

[Here Mr. W. read a list of the names of 
members who voted on the Cumberland road bill, 
and did not vote on the next vote or Moore and 
Letcher resolution. There were 66 in number. 
Of these, Van Buren men, 50; Opposition and for 
White, 16. 

On the Cumberland road bill there were 174 
votes. Of these.there were—Van Buren men, 87; 
Crpetiee and for White, 87. 

arties were equal on that vote. On the Letcher 
resolution there were 113 votes. Van Buren men, 
33; Opposition and for White, 80.1 


. 
a 


Can this extraordinary desertion of Van Buren 


men be accounted for but upon the es of 


design? And this, too, when it was known that 
they were nearly all present in the House? While 
the Opposition and White men had retained their 
numbers to 7, there was a falling off of Van Buren 
men of 54—54 out of 87! While the Opposition 













| 










‘saved the loss of the fortification bill? 


| Does not the gentleman from New York know 


On Mr. Jarvis’s motion to adjourn there were 
118 votes. Van Buren men, 41; Opposition and 
for White, 77. 

On Mr. Carmichael’s motion to adjourn there || 
were 111 votes. Van Buren men, 39; Opposition 
and for White, 72. 

Is not the conclusion irresistible that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. 
CaMBRELENG] might, at any moment after his re- 
turn from the conference, until the adjournment 
of the House, by a nod or a whisper, have sum- 
moned from their hiding-places a quorum, and 
Would 
not Rhoderic’s men have risen up at the whistle? || 


that he might at an 
Did he exert himself to get a quorum? Did he 
not, and did not you, Mr. Speaker, busily en- | 
deavor to persuade members who had conscien- 
tious scruples, not to vote to make a quorum? 
Did not Churchill C. Cambreleng protest, by 


| speech on the floor, (see Globe of the 5th March, | 


1835,) against the right to compel members to 
answer the call for a quorum, when he all the 
time was voting himself! Did not Mr. Barringer | 
(of North Carolina) charge the intrigue at the 
time, and offer to specify names? Was not Abijah 
Mann, Jr., (of New York,) who refused to vote 
on every question from the last quorum to the 
adjournment, sitting in the House calling for the 
yeas and nays, when attempts would be made to 
get along without a call? Did not Mr. Barringer 


as he said he was no longer a member; and did 
he not claim to be as much a member as anybody? 
Having pledged himself to vote for the SL ahalien 
resolution, did he not inform Mr. Letcher he | 
could not then vote for it? 
reply, ** I knew the Van Buren colts would slip 


to vote, did not the honorable gentleman from 


j 


three calls of eas and = after twelve o’clock 
at night. Different squads would come in and | 


‘| deems so insolent? 
time have had a quorum? | 


And did not Letcher || 


|| them, ** We have yer phe our business !’’ 
Tennessee [Mr. Lea] move to expel him from || at last the House di 

the House? But there were nearly one hundred | 
and fifty members who actually voted upon the | 
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House of Representatives.’”’ In this book we 
find this entry on Tuesday, March 3, when the 


main question was taken on the resolution to 


|| compensate Robert P. Letcher: 


* Yeas 113, nays 3. No quoruia—many members de- 
clined to answer, though standing at the Clerk’s desk, be- 
cause it was supposed to be past twelve o’clock.”” 

Only seven members were wanting then, but 
three afterwards to make a quorum, and many 
members declined to answer! Sir, there was 
a Sate and a quorum at the command of 
‘*the party.”? Let it never hereafter be de- 
nied. 

[Mr. W. then gave a summary and review of 
material facts. ] 

Sir, what caused the Senate to send us that 


_ message which I deem so respectful, and which 


the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. —_ 
The Senate was warned o 
treachery. When that special messenger, that 
Senator, was seen dodging in and out—he was no 
ghost—-if one he is a very red-faced ghost—he is 
a cogniac-looking ghost. [Here Mr. W. paused, 


;, and glanced his eye around to see him in the 
| Hall.] The Senate was warned of treachery. 


They then reminded the House of the report of 


the conference. What less could that body do to 
| defend itself from the Machiavelian plot against 


it? Was there such a spectacle ever exhibited 


| in this Capitol before as a trap set for one branch 
| of Congress? 
| itical excuse that the hour had come—there was 
| no quorum—‘* sorry, regretted very much, but 


This message called out the Jesu- 


the Senate must take the responsibility !’’ Imme- 
diately the plot revealed itself. I hope that con- 


|| dition of things, and this exposure, will stand a 
tell him he had no right to call for yeas and nays || 


solitary warning to ‘* the party’’ not to jeopard 
again the interests of the country by its low, ser- 
vile tricks of corruption. ‘* The party’? wished to 


| say, by resolution, in reply, that we had finished 


our business when this billwas untouched. Hour 
after hour had the Senate politely waited for this 


|| fortification bill to be sent to them for their con- 
their bridles???” When Santtel Beardsley refused || 


currence,and Mr. F. O. J. Smith moved to of to 

nd 
ignobly adjourn without 
completing its business, including this bill. I 
have not to take back one word of what I said 
yesterday about the adjournment of the last Con- 
gress. Except on one solitary question I shall 


vote at different times! The leaders—oh! yes— || ever think of the last House of Representatives 
the leaders were all present; were they not here, || with disgust. We had a President at the last 
of course? That was one finesse, and the other || session bent, I think, on war. The House was 
was to march and countermarch the followers, so || subservient, succumbing, and servile to his wishes 
as that each one might claim to have voted. But || on every other question but that. The temperand 
the proof is positive that there was a quorum act- || the example of the House on that question were 
— voting after the Cumberland road bill and || noble, and worthy of imitation for all time to 
twelve o’clock, to the last, but voting at different || come. The gentleman from Massachusetts may 
times! My name is among the number of those || well claim it as one of the brightest achievements 
who voted on the Cumberland road bill, and || of his civil career that he united us unanimously 
failed to vote twice afterwards. Mr. Gilmer’s |) in one of the noblest sentiments which ever ac- 
conduct struck me, and I hesitated to vote until || tuated the patriot, however divided amongst our- 
I was satisfied by my colleague, [Mr. Mercer;] || selves in our own household as brothers, to pre- 
and when I saw the miserable, infernal game || sentan undivided front to a foreign foe. We acted 
which was playing, I would have voted at all || wisely and temperately. And the real secret is, 
hazards, and did vote, as the Journals will show || the reason the Committee on Foreign Affairs did 
on the last vote of the session, to help make a || not report sooner—not until the last moment, and 
quorum and against adjournment. And now, sir, || then in the form of that three-million amendment 
what shall we say to these men of the immaculate || —was that the chairman [Mr.CamBre enc] dared 
—the only patriotic men, who would not for the || not report counter to the sense of the people on 
world have had the fortification bill to fail? Shall || the one side, or to the sense of the President on 
they not have meted out to them that measure of || the other. When we act wisely, though counter 
vituperation which they have meted to the Sen- } to the President, the praise redounds to the Exec- 
ate? Shall they not now be hunted down with || utive; and when anything wrong is done, no mat- 
the furies and scorpions of abuse, not only for | ter by whom, the Senate is now-a-days made the 
failing to do a duty which was unpardonable in || scape-goat to bear all the sins of “* the party”’ to 
the Senate, but for a knowingly willful, false ac- || which they are so much opposed. 
cusation? Hurrah for such patriots! They are || Before I conclude, sir, Ese me to reply 
for national defense! Oh, shame! Oh, honesty! || briefly to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Oh, truth! ; || [Mr. Apams.] That gentleman protests, with 
Sir, the gentlemen have got into a hornet’s nest || great emphasis, against the accusation of syco- 
by troubling—impudently gasconading about the || phancy and man-worship to General Jackson! 
failure of that bill. They are bitten by their own || We have fallen upon strange times. The times 
dogs! Oh! yes, the hour had come for their || have monstrously changed ,‘and some of us have 
beautiful trick. I would ask the gentleman from || changed with them. Lam frequently at a loss, 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] if he never signed || sir, to determine which side of the question that 
bills after twelve o’clock at night, on the last | gentlemanison. At the last session, he made 
‘night of the session, when he was President? 1 one speech for war, another for peace, another 
Sir, [can prove by the manuscript minutes of | for war again; and, at last, 1 thought, was about 
our Clerk that there was a quorum in the House. | right. It has lately been said, and I believe he 
ere is a book, the title of which is ‘* Twenty- || authorized it by a letter to the gentleman from 
Third Congress, second session—Minutes of the Rhode Island, (Mr. Peance,] that he has changed 
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his politics once more in his latter days, If so, 
sir, | shall be glad of it, for he has had the fortune 
always, I believe, to prostrate his own friends. 
I shall rejoice, sir, for another, the best evidence 
to Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and all the 
Democratic States—all the old Democratic party— 
where the old Federal States and the old Hart- 
ford Convention Federalists are rallying? I be- 
lieve no man knows his own kind better than the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, and | 
know there is a great change, somehow or other, 
in the old Jackson party. 
Democracy has sprung up, and renegade Fed- 
eralisis, of whom it has been said that ‘they 
haunted the graves of such men as Hamilton and 


Sir, a new-fangled | 


Jay like vampires,’’ are now among the present | 


Democrats im the land. 

The gentleman says his object in introducing 
this resolution is to arrive at truth, and to pro- 
duce harmony between the two Houses of Con- 


APPENDIX TO THE 
Abolition of Slavery—Mr. Pinckney. 





CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. L. PINCKNEY, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In THe House or Representatives, 
February 8, 1836, 


On the resolution offered by him rejative to the Abolition 
of Slavery. 


The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, being under con- 
sideration— 

Resolved, That all the memorials which have been offered, 
or may hereafter be presented to this House, praying for 
the abolition of slavery in the Distriet of Columbia, and | 
also the resolutions offered by an honorable member from 
Maine, [Mr. Jarvis,}] with the amendment thereto pro- 





| posed by an honorable member from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,]} 


rress. Sir, | fear his means will defeat his ends. | 
Hie will, by this resolution, reanimate and arm | 
the dead Hector, once, he says, dragged around | 
the walls of this Capitol by the victorious Achilles, | 


Instead of an inquiry after truth, the business of 
this committee will be to arraign the Senate of 


the United States, and to break down that body, | 


which cannot stand much longer. It has with- 


stood already more than [ thought it could bear, | 


and I will not consent to apply another catapulla 
to its walls. The gentleman will find himself 
mistaken. 
House against House, and the legislative depart- 
ment, divided against itself, must fall. The policy 
of the Executive, when it means to consolidate 
all power in itself, will ever be to divide and con- 
quer. I will not aid the Executive against Con- 
gress. Instead of being united here, to a man, 
against encroachments of the Executive, it seems 
we are to be made ourselves the instruments and 
the tools of Executive aggrandizement. Will 
there never be any peace in the land unul every 
institution is prostrated to that one? I hope 
the gentleman does not mean to enlist us in this 
fatal and unprecedented war upon the Senate. 
Sir, if I differed as widely as the poles from the 
Senate on subjects of past differences, I would 
now, in these fearful times of consolidating all 
power in the Executive, endeavor to become rec- 
onciled to that body, and to meet it on common 


Insiead of harmony, he will array | 


| for the true interests of his constituents, for the 


| to add, with a view to the peace and preservation 
| of the Union. 


i 


grounds of peace and harmony and united action. || 
Sehold the spectacle of the two Houses of Con- || 


gress wrangling, to the destruction of each other, 
upon the point of dispute which failed to do the 
sovereign will and good pleasure of the Executive, 
which will and good pleasure was never gra- 
ciously made known to either. Would that be 
the Congress which our fathers created b 
Constitution to be watchful and jealous of Exec- 
utive power? They created us to be a check, to 
preserve the equilibrium of power, and we are to 
quarrel about which shall yield most to a depart- 
ment which at best is but codrdinate! I say, sir, 
such a Congress as some would make us is not 
the Congress which the founders of our Govern- 
ment intended, and, when we yield our jealous 
independence, the Congress of the Constitution 
will be dead, dead, dead! With the power of 
appointing the judiciary to decide upon law, and 
with the power of controlling, by the bribes of 
appointment, the legislators who are to enact the 
laws, the President, if he will abuse his trusts, is 
omnipotent, and the Government is consolidated 
in the Executive. Oh! that | could inspire my 
fellow members of this House, and the whole 
American people, to rise up in time against ex- 
cessive Executive power! The time has come 
when every man, In private life and in public, 
when the high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
should meet together for the safety of the Govern- 
ment. Whilst that is at stake, let us conciliate 
and cheer each other, and say, it is not you of 
the Senate, nor you of the House of Represent- 
atives who have sinned so grievously against the 
country, its laws, its Consutution, and the spirit 
of its institutions, but you, the minions of the 
Executive ! 

Sir, | denounce the attempt to charge the loss 


of the fortification bill upon the Senate, on the |! lost ground daily, by the course that has been 


part of those who make it, knowing it to be false, 
to be a base fraud and imposition upon the coun- 
try! 


| high and patriotic ground upon this subject, and 
the | i 


and every other paper or proposition that may be submitted 
in relation to that subject, be referred to a select commit- 
tee, with instructions to report that Congress possesses no 
constitutional authority to interfere in any way with the 
institution of slavery in.auy of the States of this Confed- 
eracy; and that, in the opinion of this House, Congress 
ought not to interfere in any way with slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, because it would be a violation of the 
public faith, unwise, impolitic, and dangerous to the Union ; 
assigning such reasons for these conclusions as, in the 
judgment of the committee, may be best calculated to en- 
lighten the public mind, to repress agitation, to allay ex- 
citement, to sustain and preserve the just rights of the 
slaveholding States, and of the people of this District, and 
to redstablish barmony and wanquillity amongst the various 
sections of the Union: 


Mr. PINCKNEY said he would not detain the 
House long. He had offered the resolution before 
the House upon the most deliberate reflection, and 
after consultation with several highly respected 
and judicious friends, and because he honestly 
believed it to be the very best course that could 
be adopted in relation to the dangerous and ex- 
citing subject to which it refers. 
he was aware of the responsibility he assumed; 
but, knowing that he was acting for the highest 
good of the whole country, he was perfectly 
ready and willing to encounter it. He was acting 


true welfare of his native State, and of all the 
South; and, he was neither afraid nor ashamed 


But, because he had dared to 
adopt this course, he had been bitterly assailed 
by a certain print, (the Telegraph,) and that too 
before he had even had an opportunity to assign 
his reasons. Sir, (said Mr. P.,) let me say once 
for all, that I am not to be driven by newspaper 
assaults, or calumnious imputations upon my 
motives, from my settled convictions of public | 
duty, nor from my determined purpose to take 


to prevent it, as far as Iam able to do so, from | 
being made a perpetual source of agitation, to 
the ruin of the South, and the destruction of the 
Union. I have no fear that the assaults to which 
I have alluded will injure me in the estimation of 
the citizens of Charleston. My constituents have 
known me long, and they know me well. They 
know that I am utterly incapable of being tempted 


Mr. P. said |! 





to desert my duty to them, in any matter in which 
their rights or interests are involved; and they will 
spurn the base imputation upon me, as an insult to | 
themselves. But I do plead guilty to the heinous 


/accusation of desiring harmony—of desiring to | 
produce a safe and advantageousand honorable ad- | 


| 


} 
‘ 


By evading the resolutions offered by the honor- 
able members from Maine and Virginia, as I am 
charged with doing? No, sir; allwho know me, | 
either here or in South Carolina, know that I 
never have evaded or avoided any vote or any | 
question, upen which it has ever been my duty 
to act as a public representative. 
nature; it is not my character. 
to shrink from an open avowal of my sentiments 
or record of my vote upon any question which | 
any gentleman could make before this soeene: | 
| 


| 
justmentof this question. Buthow, Mr. Speaker? | 
| 
| 
| 


How then, sir? By retracing ground already 
gained, and yielding an advantage obtained from | 
the enemy? No, sir; for I kuow of no ground | 
gained—of no advantage obtained; but I am decid- | 
edly of opinion, on the contrary, that we have 





ursued, and that we shall lose more and more, the 
seat it is persisted in. This accusation, then, 
is absurd. I have evaded nothing; I have yielded 





| 
| 
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nothing. I deny the imputation, and every vile 





| insinuation connected with it. 


But, sir, I do desire harmony—b ; 
harmonious, united, and efhcvent ee 
taking higher ground than has yet been taken— 
by covering the whole field—by bringing up the 


main question, and acting upon that, and by doin 


what no one else has yet attempted to do—} 

procuring a direct vote and a practical result, upoy 
THE WHOLE SUBJECT OF THE ABOLITION OF sia. 
very! This is my object, sir. And Iam to be 
denounced for this ! Aan my constituents to be 
incited to suspect me, because I am honest] 

endeavoring to bring this distracting controversy 
to the very best issue of which it is susceptible? 
Is it treason to the South, sir, that this can 
should declare, by a solemn and deliberate vote 
that Congress possesses no constitutional au. 
thority to interfere with slavery in any of the 
States? Is it treason to the South, that this 
House should declare, by a solemn and deliberate 
vote, that Congress ought not, and will not, inter- 
fere, in any way, with slavery in the District of 
Columbia, because it would be a violation of the 
public faith, and dangerous to the Union? Has 
such a pointas this ever been gained before? Has 
ever such a vote been taken, or such a declaration 
made, as this? Is it treason to the South to wish 
to allay excitement, and to repress agitation? Is 


| it treason to the South that a committee should 


be ordered to draft a report, as ably as they 


| voted southerners, upon this floor. 


can, to secure and maintain the just rights of the 
slaveholding States, and of the people of this 
District, on the one side, and at the same time 
to restore concord and tranquillity amongst the 
various sections of this Confederacy, on the 
other? If this be treason to the South, sir, let 
my constituents judge me. I am responsible to 
them—but to no individual, be he who he may. If 
this be treason to the Union, let the people of 
America decide; for I cheerfully acknowledge 
that, as a citizen of the Union, I am also respons- 
ible to them. But, at all events, however | may 
be denounced for my audacity, in having acted 
thus, I have the consolation to know that the 
propennene I have offered meet the cordial appro- 
ation of many members from the South, than 
whom there are no purer patriots, or more de- 
Several of 


| them have said that they would have rejoiced if 


this very course had been adopted at the beginning 
of the session; and I have every reason to believe 
that it will now be sustained by the almost undi- 
vided vote of the whole southern delegation. What, 
then, Mr. Speaker! am I, and all the southern 
delegates who act with me, are all of us traitors? 
and is the individual who has assailed me the 
only man who understands the interests, or cares 
for the rights and honor of the South? 

But, sir, I feel that | ought to ask pardon of the 
House for speaking in this manner. It isexceed- 
ingly painful to me to speak of myself at any time, 
or in any place, but especially before so respect- 
able end exiohaened an assembly as this; but, in 
justice to myself, I could not have avoided it upon 
the present occasion. Sir, I will only trouble the 
House with one or two observations more. 
wish my constituents to understand my motives. 


| It is my duty, as the Representative of the people 


of Charleston, to render an account to them of 
everything that I may say or do in my public 
capacity; and I wish them to understand me dis- 
tinctly that they may. judge me correctly, and 
especially before any false impressions may have 
been created in their minds. I say, then, Mr, 
Speaker, that I have three great objects in offer- 
ing this resolution. The first is, as faras possible 


| to arrest the discussion of the subject of slavery 


It is not my || 
I would disdain || 


' 


| 
i 
' 


within these walls, which I believe to be useless, 
worse than useless, pernicious to the South, and 
dangerous to the whole country. The second is, to 
bring the whole subject of the abolition of slavery 
to a practical result, in a manner safe and adyan- 
tageous to the South, satisfactory to the North, 
and calculated also to tranquilize the country and 
to confirm the Union. My last object is, (and this 
indeed substantially includes the whole,) to put 
down the spirit of fanaticism, to repress the spirit 


| of incendiary agitation, by disseminating through- 





out the country a calm and temperate report, ema- 
nating from this body having the high sanction 
of the National Lagiiatern, and calculated, both 
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by its own arguments and the high source from 
which itissues, to produce that sound and rational 
state of public opinion in the non-slaveholding 
States, which is equally due to the South and to 
the preservation of the Union; and for this great 

urpose, sir, I would cover the whole ae I 
would embrace the States, as well as the District 
of Columbia. I know no reasonable objection to 
doing 80, and it is justified by precedent. It is 
the very course that was adopted by Congress in 
the memorable resolution of 1790; a course that 
was sustained (I believe proposed) by the vener- 
able Madison, and that received the unanimous 
sanction of the whole southern delegation of that 
day; and I can see no reason why the same course 
should not receive the unanimous sanction of the 
whole southern delegation now. In my humble 
judgment, it is the only course by which we can 

ring this matter toan advantageousissue. Hith- 
erto we have been fighting about mere abstrac- 
tions. Hitherto we have been contending about 
the right of petition, and other minor and unim- 
portant points. We have been wasting our ener- 

ies, and losing ground, upon a false issue; an 
issue upon which we never can arrive at a prac- 
tical result; an issue upon which the whole North 
is united, and the South is divided—and the very 
debate upon which (so far from doing the least 

ood) oie increases the spirit of abolition at the 
orth, inflames excitement at the South, and is 
daily widening the breach between the different 
members of the Union. 

Now, sir, I am for overstepping these minor, 
abstract points, and taking ok 6 ground. Iam 
for taking the question upon the whole subject. 
I would let the right of petition alone, as no way 
material to the trueissue. I would have a broad 
and comprehensive declaration, that Congress pos- 
sesses no authority over slavery, here or elsewhere, and 
will not interfere with it in any way whatever. Is 
not this the true position for the South, sir? I 
think itis;and my constituents, too, (all of whom 
own slaves,) will think upon it,too. Sir, the Ab- 
olitionists aim at general emancipation; no candid 
man can doubt it or deny it. All their writings 
and publications prove it. You cannot read the 
proceedings of a single anti-slavery society, or a 
single production of the incendiary press, with- 
out being thoroughly convinced that they con- 
template abolition in the States as their grand 
ultimate object, and that they never will be satis- 
fied with anything short of it, as long as they 
have the slightest shadow of a hope. Now, sir, 
I would meet them, and defeat them, at once and 
forever, upon that. I consider that we do but 
little, if we do not crush their hopes in relation 
to the States. There can be no doubt that all 
their attempts to procure abolition in the District 
are, that it may constitute a foundation for their 
general scheme. They regard it-as an entering 
wedge, by which they may carry on their opera- 
tions afterwards to an indefinite extent. Give 
them this District as a lever, and they will never 
cease until they bring this Government to act 
upon the States. I would, therefore, cut off all 
their hopes at once, as regards the States, by say- 
ing to them, plainly and distinctly, that this Gov- 
ernment possesses no power whatever by which 
they could be aided in their views. Satisfy them 
that they have no hope in relation to the States, 
and they will soon cease to trouble us in relation 
tothe District. But, ‘* to make assurance doubly 
sure,’’ | would also extinguish their hopes as 
regards this District. I would meet them at every 
point, and put them down on all. I would say to 
them, that, so far from ever obtaining the aid of 
this Government in their designs upon the States, 
they shall never be permitted to even obtain a foot- 
hold here. They shall never be permitted to use 
this District for the purpose of convulsion and 
disunion, And surely, if anything on earth can 
repress the spirit of incendiary agitation, such 
Reecesdings on the part of this House must pro- 

uce that effect. And not only that, it will not 
only tend, as 1 firmly believe, to check and re- 
press the fanatics, but, what is still more import- 
ant, it will tend, powerfully and irresistibly, to 
produce a high-toned, generous patriotism, an 
enlarged, m nimous, American spirit, in the 
great body of the non-slaveholding States, emi- 
nently favorable to the cause of peace, and to the 
constitutional rights and interests of the southern 
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States. Only let this House adopt the course in- 
dicated in the resolutions I have offered, and, my 
life upon it, they will be sustained by every hon- 
est heart, by every true American patriot, in 
orery non-slaveholding State of this great Re- 
ublic. 
. Now, sir, this is the very result I desire to pro- 
duce. The battle of abolition is to be fought, not 
at the South, but in the non-slaveholding States. 
The people of the non-slaveholding States are di- 
vial tone two classes—the incendiary fanatics | 
who are plotting our destruction and the destruc- 
tion of this Union, and the great body of the 
people, who respect the rights and iealings of |" 
their southern brethren, and are doing all that | 
they can to put the fanatics down What, then, | 
is our policy? To make a new issue upon ab- | 
stract points—to change the whole aspect of the | 
question, by contending against the right of peti- | 
tion, and thus increase abolition, and drive our | 
supporters from the field? No, sir. I would 
strengthen our friends, not weaken them. I would 
let them fight the Abolitionists in their own way, | 
and not hamper or trammel them by making new 
contests, or creating new difficulties of any kind 
whatever. And I do firmly and conscientiously | 
believe that, if this course is adopted, they will | 
succeed in putting the fanatics down, and in put- 
ting an end to this most unnatural war. These, 
then, are my motives. These are a objects. I 
go for the suppression of abolition. o to main- 
tain the just rights of the South, without invad- | 
ing the rights of others. I go to obtain a direct | 
vote upon the whole subject of the abolition of 
slavery, without being involved in constitutional 
contests upon any other points. In one word, I 
go for a decisive settlement of this question in the | 
manner that I honestly think will best maintain | 
pease and per- | 
pessity of this Union. And, as I do sincerely | 
elieve that the adoption of my resolutions, | 
accompanied by a firm but temperate report, will | 
produce these blessed results, so I shall esteem | 
myself truly happy if I shall be the humble in- 
strument of giving effectual and permanent repose 
to the South, (to which I am attached by every | 
tie that can bind the heart of man to his natal | 
soil,) and also accomplish the great object of | 


} 
| 


placing this Union once more upon a firm and || 


solid and immovable foundation. 
LOSS OF THE FORTIFICATION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. WEBSTER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In Senate, January 14, 1836, 


On the subject of the Three-Million Appropriation, and the 
loss of the appropriation bill for Fortifications of the last 
session. 


Mr. WEBSTER said: It is not my purpose to 
make any remarks on the state of our affairs with 
France. The time for that discussion has not 
come, and I wait. 
of a communication from the President, which 
will give us light; and we are authorized to expect 
a recommendation by him of such measures as 
he thinks it may be necessary and proper for 
Congress to adopt. I do not anticipate him. I 
do not forerun him. In this most important and 
delicate business, it is the proper duty of the Ex- 
ecutive to go forward, and I, for one, do not in- 
tend either to be drawn or driven into the lead. 
When official information shall be before us, and 
when measures shall be recommended upon the 
proper responsibility, I shall endeavor to form the 

st judgment I can, and shall act according to its 
dictates, s 

I rise now for another purpose.’ This resolu- 


tion has drawn on a debate upon the general con- | 


ane of thé eens daring re J fest, sepeion ¥ 
ongress, and especially in re to the propose 
sat of the tees ts caiillene to the President oo the 
t night of the sessicp. My main object is \o 
tell the story of this transaction, and to exhibit 
the conduct of the Senate fairly to the public 
view. I owe this duty to the Senate. I owe it 
to the committee with which I am connected; and 
although whatever is personal to an individual is 
Sapaglly of too little importance to be made the 


We are in daily expectation | 
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subject of much remark, I hope I may be permit- 
ted, in a matter in regard to which there has been 
so much misrepresentation, to say a few words 
for the sake of defending my own reputation. 
This vote for the three millions was proposed 
by the House of Representatives as an amend- 
ment to the fortification bill; and the loss of that 
bill, three millions and all, is the ch which 
| has been made upon the Senate, sounded over all 
| the land, and now again renewed. I propose to 
give the true history of this bill, its origin, its 
| progress, and its loss. 
| Before attempting that, however, let me remark, 
for it is worthy to be remarked, and remembered, 
| that the business brought before the Senate last 
| session, importantand various as it was, and both 
public and private, was all gone through, with 
most uncommon Segeich and promptitude. No 
session has witnessed a more complete clearing 
| off and finishing of the objects before us. The 
| communications from the other House, whether 
_ bills or whatever else, were especially attended to 
|in proper season, and with that ready respect 
| which is due from one House to the other. I 
| recollect nothing of any importance which came 
| to us from the Hones of Representatives, which 
| was here neglected, overlooked, or disregarded. 
On the other hand, it was the misfortune of the 
| Senate, and, as I think, the misfortune of the 
| country, that, owing to the state of business in 
| the House of Representatives towards the close of 
| the session, several measures which had been ma- 
| tured in the Senate, and passed into bills, did not 


'| receive attention, so as to be either agreed to or 


| rejected, in the other branch of the Legislature. 
They fell, of course, by the termination of the 
session, 

Among these measures may be mentioned the 
following: 

Tue Post Orrice Rerorm Butt, which passed 
the Senate unanimously, and of the necessity for 
which the whole country is certainly now most 
abundantly satisfied ; 
| Tue Cusrom-Hovuse Recunations Bits, which 
| also passed nearly unanimously, after a very la- 
borious preparation by the Committee on Com- 
merce, and a full discussion in the Senate; 

Tue Jupiciary Bit, passed here by a majority 
of thirty-one to five, cok whieh has again already 
passed the Senate at this session with only a sin- 
| gle dissenting vote; 
| ‘THe BILLINDEMNIFYING CLAIMANTS FOR FRENCH 
SPOLIATIONS BEFORE 1800; 

THE BILL REGULATING THE DEPOSIT OF THE PUB- 
| LIC MONEYS IN THE Deposit Banks; 

THE BILL RESPECTING THE TENURE OF CERTAIN 
| OFFICES, AND THE POWER OF REMOVAL FROM OF- 





| FicE; which has now again passed to be engrossed 


'| in the Senate by a decisive majority. 

|| All these important measures, matured and 
|| passed in the Senate in the course of the session, 
} and many others whose importance was less, 
'| were sent to the House of Representatives, and 
'| we never heard anything more from them. They 
| there found their graves. 

| Itis worthy of being remarked, also, that the 
‘| attendance of the members of the Senate was re- 
| markably full, paricaatsy towards the end of the 
|| session. On the last day every Senator was in 
1 his place till very near the hour of adjournment, 
| as the Journal will show. We had no breakin 

| up for want of a quorum, no delay, no calls o 
|| the Senate; nothing which was made necessary 
| by the negligence or inattention of the members 
| of this body. On the vote for the $3,000,000, 
which was taken out at about eight o’clock in the 
|| evening, forty-eight votes were given, every mem- 
|| ber of the Senate being in his place and answer- 
i ing to his name. This is an instance of punctu- 
|| ality, diligence, and labor, continued to the ve 

y ge . : ey 
|| end of an arduous session, wholly without exam- 
ple or parallel. . 

The Senate, then, must stand, in the judgment 
|| of every man, fully acquitted of all remissness, 
|| all negligence, all iattention, amidst the fatigue 
|| and exhaustion, of the closing hours of Congress. 
| Nothing passed unheeded, nothing was over- 
|| looked, nothing forgotten, and nothing slighted. 
| “And now, sir, I would proceed immediately to 
'| give the history of the fortification bill, if it were 
|| not necessary, as introductory to that history and 
as showing the circumstances under which the 


| 
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Senate was called on to transact the public busi- 
ness first to refer to another bill which was before 
us, and to the proceedings which were had upon 
it. 
It is well known, sir, that the annual appro- 
riation bills always originate in the House of 
Rapresentatives. This ig so much the course, 
that no one ever looks to see such a bill first 
brought forward in the Senate. It is also well 
known, sir, that it has been usual heretofore, to 
make the annual eppropriations for the Military | 
Academy at West Point in the general bill whic 
rovides for the pay and support of the Army. 
ut last year, the Army bill did not contain any | 
appropriation whatever for the support of West 
oint. I took notice of this singular omission 
when the bill was before the Senate, but pre- 
sumed, and indeed understood, that the House 
would send usa separate bill for the oe, 
Academy. The Army bill, therefore, passed; 
but no bill for the Academy at West Point ap- | 
peared. We waited for it from day to day, and 
from week to week; but waited in vain. At 
length, the time for sending bills from one House | 
to the other, according to the joint rules of the | 
two Houses, expired; and no bill had made its 
appearance for the oo of the Military Acad- | 
emy. These joint rules, as is well known, are | 
sometimes suspended on the ieee of one | 
House to the other, in favor of particular bills, | 
whose progress has been unexpectedly delayed, 
but which the public interest requires to be passed. 
But the House of Representatives sent us no re- | 
—_ to suspend the rules in favor of a bill for | 
the support of the Military Academy, nor made | 
any other proposition to save the institution from | 
immediate dissolution. Notwithstanding all the | 
talk about a war, and the necessity of a vote for | 
the three millions, the Military Academy, an in- | 
stitution cherished so long, and at so much ex- | 
— was on the very point of being entirely | 
oroken up. 
Now it so happened, sir, that at this time there | 
was another appropriation bill which had come | 
from the House of Representatives, and was be- | 
fore the Committee on Finanée here. This bill 
was entitled ** An act making appropriations for | 


the civil and diplomatic expenses of the Govern- || 


ment for the year 1835.”’ 
In this state of things, several members of the | 
House of Representatives applied to the commit- | 
tee, and besought us to save the academy, by an- | 
nexing the necessary appropriations for its sup- | 
ort to the bill for civil and diplomatic service. 


Ve spoke to them, in reply, of the unfitness, the :| 


irregularity, the incongruity, of this forced unien 
of such dissimilar subjects; but they told us it 
was a case of absolute necessity, and that, with- 
out resorting to this mode, the appropriation could 
not get through. We acquiesced, sir, in these 
suggestions; we went out of our wer’ we agreed 
to do an extraordinary and irregular thing, in 
order to save the public business from miscar- | 
riage. By direction of the committee, I moved | 
the Senate to add an appropriation for the Mili- | 
tary Academy to the bill for defraying civil and | 
diplomatic expenses. The bill was so amended; | 
and in this form the appropriation was finally 
made. 
But this was not all. This bill for the civil and | 
diplomatic service being thus amended, by tack- | 
ing the Military Academy upon it, was sent back | 
by us to the House of Representatives, where its 
length of tail was to be still much further in- 
creased. That House had before it several sub- | 
jects for provision and for appropriation, upon | 
which it had not passed any bill before the time | 
for passing bills to be sent to the Senate had 
elapsed. Jt was anxious that these things should, | 
in some way, be provided for; and when the d:- 
plomatic bill came back, drawing the Military 
Academy after it, it was thought prudent to at- 
tach to it various of these other provisions. There 
were propositions to pave streets in the city of 
Washington, to repair the Capitol, and various 
other things, which it was necessary to provide 
for; and they, therefore, were put into the same 
bill by way of amendment to an amendment; that 
is to say, Mr. President, we had been prevailed | 
on to amend their bill for defraying the salary of 
our ministers abroad by adding an appropriation 
for the Military Academy, and they proposed to 
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amend this our amendment by adding to it mat- | 


(January 14, 


Senate. 


— 


= 





March, was, of course, the last nf of the sa 


ter as germain to it as it was to the original bill. || sion. We assembled here at ten or eleven o'clock 
There was also the President’s gardener. His || in the morning of that day, and sat until three jn 
salary was unprovided for, and there was no way | the afternoon, and still we were not informed 


| 


of remedying this important omission but My '| whether the House had finally passed the jj). 
bill, 


giving him place in the diplomatic service 


|| As it was an important matter, and belonging to 


| among chargés d’affaires, envoys extraordinary, || that part of the public business which usually re. 
| and ministers plenipotentiary. In and among \| ceives particular attention from the Committee on 
| these ranks, therefore, he was formally introduced || Finance, I bore the subject in my mind, and felt 


| 
| 


| 


} 
j 





| for by this bill. The whole amount of its appro- 





'| amendments. 


| given shows that one thing was amended by an- | 


| of the three millions, but, sir, none of those other 


by the amendment of the House, and there he 
now stands, as you will readily see by turning to 
the law. Sir, I have not the pleasure to know 
this useful person; but should I see him some 
morning, cverlooking the workmen in the lawns, 
walks, copses, and parterres which adorn the 
grounds around the President’s residence, con- 
sidering the company into which we have intro- 
duced him, I should expect to see at least a diplo- 
matic button on his working-jacket. 

When these amendments came from the House, 
and were read at our table, though they caused a 
smile, they were yet adopted, and the law passed§ 
almost with the rapidity of a comet, and with 
something like the same length of tail. 

Now, sir, not one of the irregularities or incon- 
gruitics, no part of this jumbling together of dis- | 
tinct and different subjects, was, in the slightest | 
degree, occasioned by anything done, or omitted | 
woke done, on the part of the Senate. Their pro- 
ceedings were all regular, their decision prompt, 
their dispatch of the public business correct and 
seasonable. There was nothing of disorganiza- 
tion, nothing of procrastination, nothing evincive 
of a temper to embarrass or obstruct the public 
business. If the history which I have now truly 





other, which had no sort of connection with it, 
unusual expedients were resorted to, and that the 
laws, instead of arrangement and symmetry, ex- 
hibit anomaly, confusion, and the most grotesque 
associations, it is nevertheless true that no part | 
of all this was made necessary by us. We de- 
viated from the accustomed modes of legislation | 
only when we were supplicated to do so, in order | 
to supply bald and glaring deficiencies in meas- 
ures which were before us. 

But now, Mr. President, let me come to the 
fortification bill, the lost bill, which not only now, 
but on a graver occasion, has been lamented like | 
the lost Pleiad. 

This bill, sir, came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the Senate, in the usual way, and 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. Its 
appropreaoes were not large. Indeed, they ap- 
peared to the committee to be quite too small. It 
struck a majority of the committee, at once, that 
there were several fortifications on the coast either 
not provided for at all, or not adequately provided 














priations was $400,000 or $430,000. It contained 
no grant of three millions, and if the Senate had 
passed it, the very coy it came from the House, | 
not only would there have been no appropriation | 


sums which the Senate did insert in the bill. 
Others, besides ourselves, saw the deficiencies of 
this bill. Wehad communications with and from 
the Departments, and we inserted in the bill every- 
thing which any Department recommended to us. 
We took care to await the proper period to be 
sure that nothing else was coming; and we then 
reported the bill to the Senate with our proposed 
Among these amendments, there 
was a sum of $75,000 for Castle Island, in Boston 
harbor, $100,000 for defenses in Maryland, and 
so forth. These amendments were agreed ‘to by 
the Senate, and one or two others added, on the 
motion of members; and the bill being thus 
amended, was returned to the House. 

And now, sir, it becomes important to ask when 
was this bill, thus amended, returned to the House 
of Representatives? Was it unduly detained here, 
so that the House was obliged afterwards to act 
upon i: suddenly? This question is material to 
be asked, and material to be answered, too, and 
the Journal does satisfactorily answer it; for it 
appears by the Journal that the bill was returned 
to the House of Representatives on Tuesday, the 
24th of February, one whole week before the close 
of the session. And from Tuesday, the 24th of 
February, to Tuesday, the 3d of March, we heard 
not one word from this bill. Tuesday, the 3d of 





1 for certain defenses in Maryland. 


, Some solicitude about it, seeing that the session 
| was drawing so near to a close. I took it for 
| granted, however,as I had not heard anything to 
| the contrary, that the amendments of the Senate 
would not be objected to, and that when a conve. 
| nient time should arrive for taking up the bill in 
| the House, it would be passed at once into a law, 
| and we should hear no more about it. Not the 
| slightest intimation was given either that the Ex. 
ecutive wished for any larger appropriation, or 
that it was intended in the House to insert such 
larger appropriation. Nota syllable escaped from 
anybody and came to our knowledge, that any 
| ere alteration whatever was intended in the 
ill. . 
| At three o’clock in the afternoon of the 3d of 
| March the Senate took its recess, as is usual in 
| that period of the session, until five. At five we 
| again assembled and proceeded with the business 
_of the Senate until eight o’clock in the evening; 
| and, at eight o’clock in the evening, and not be- 
| fore, the Clerk of the House appeared at our door, 
| and announced that the House of Representatives 
| had disagreed to one of the Senate’s amendments, 
| agreed to others, and totwoof those amendments, 
| viz: the fourth and fifth, it had agreed with an 
| amendment of its own. 
| Now, sir, these fourth and fifth amendments 
| of ours were, one a vote of $75,000 for the castle 
| in Boston harbor, and the other a vote of $100,000 
And what, 
| sir, was the addition which the House of Repre- 
| sentatives proposed to make, by way of **amend- 
ment’’ to a vote of $75,000 for repairing the works 
| in Boston harbor? Here, sir, it is: 

‘And be it further enacted, That the sum of $3,000,000 
be, and the same is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, 
in whole or in part, under the direction of the President of 
the United States, for the military and naval service, in- 
cluding fortifications and ordnance, and inerease of fhe 
Navy: Provided, Such expenditures shall be rendered ne- 


cessary for the defense of the country prior to the next 
meeting of Congress.”’ 


This proposition, sir, was thus unexpectedly 
and suddenly put to us, at eight o’clock in the 
evening of the last day of the session. Unusual, 
| unprecedented, extraordinary, as it obviously is, 
, on the face of it, the manner of presenting it was 
still more extraordinary. The President had 
asked for no such grant of money; no Department 
had recomniended it; no estimate had suggested 
it; no reason whatever was given for it; no 
emergency had happened, and nothing new had 
occurred; everything known to the Administra- 
tion, at that hour, respecting our foreign relations, 
had certainly been known to it for days and for 
| weeks before. 

With what propriety, then, could the Senate 
| be called on to sanction a proceeding so entirely 
irregular and anomalous? Sir, I recollect the 
occurrences of the moment very well, and I remem- 
ber the impression which this vote of the House 
seemed to make, all round the Senate. We had 
just come out of executive session; the doors 
were but just opened; and I hardly remember 
whether there was a single spectator in the Hall 
or the galleries. I had been at the clerk’s table, 
/and had not reached my seat when the message 
was read. All the Senators were in the Chamber. 
I heard the message certainly with great surprise 








and astonishment; and I immediately moved the 
Senate to disagree to this vote of the House. My 


relation to the subject, in consequence of my con- 
nection with the Connaitins on Finance, made it 
my duty to propose some course, and I had not 
a moment’s doubt or hesitation what that course 
ought tobe. 1 took upon myself, then, sir, the 
responsibility of moving that the Senate should 
disagree to this vote, and I now acknowledge that 
responsibility. It might be presumptuous to say 
that I took a leading part, but I certainly took an 
early part, a decided pets and an earnest part, 
in rejecting this broad grant of three million dol- 
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jars, without limitation of purpose or specifica- | 


tion of object; called for by no recommendation, || the House would report to the House the agree- 
founded on no estimate, made necessary by no || ment of the conferees. At first I did not at all 
state of things which was made known to us. | credit this; but it was confirmed by one commu- 
Certainly, sir, I took a part in its rejection; and || nication after another, until I was obliged to 


| stand here, in my place in the Senate to-day, || 
ready to defend the part so taken by me; or 
rather, sir, I disclaim all defense, and all occasion | 
of defense, and I assert it as meritorious to have | 
been among those who arrested, at the earliest | 
moment, this extraordinary departure from all | 
settled usage, and, as I think, from plain consti- 
tutional injunction—this indefinite voting of a 
vast sum of money, to mere Executive discretion, 
without limit assigned, without object specified, | 
without reason given, and without the least con- | 
trol under Heaven. 

Sir, 1 am told that, in opposing this grant, I || 
spoke with warmth, and I suppose I may have || 


| 
| 





| danger of being lost, and intending, at any rate, 


| well remember, taken some part on the occasion.* 
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was doubt whether the committee on the part of | cation from the Senate, neither could he receive 


a bill from the House of Representatives for his 
signature. It was equally obvious that if, under 
these circumstances, the House of Representa- 
tives should agree to the report of the committees 
of conference, so that the bill should pass, it must, 
nevertheless, fail to become a law for want of the 
that no blame should justly attach to the Senate, President's signature; and that, in that case, the 
[ immediately moved the following resolution: | blame of losing the bill, on whomsoever else it 
“Resolved, That a message be sent to the honorable the might fall, could not be laid upon the Senate. 
House of Representatives, respectfully to remind the House || _ On the more general point, I must say, sir, that 
of the report of the committee of conference appointed on |, this decision of the President, not to hoid com- 
te agri vot of he to Tones cu theamendment || munication with the Houses of Congress after 
Oo : e , se * . 
respecting the fortifications of the United States.” || twelve o’clock on the 3d of March, is quite new. 
‘ : : : |, No such objection has ever been made before by 
You recollect this resolution, sir, having, as I | any President. Noone of them has ever declined 


|, communicating with either House at any time 


think it true. Seeing that the bill was thus in 


This resolution was promptly passed; the Secre- | 
















tary carried it to the House, and delivered it. | 


done so. If I did, it was a warmth springing | What was done in the House on the receipt of 


from as honest a conviction of duty as ever in- | 
fluenced a public man. It was spontaneous, un- 
affected, sincere. There had been among us, sir, 
no consultation, no concert. There could have 
been none. Between the reading of the message 
and my motion to disagree there was not time 
enough for any two members of the Senate to 
exchange five words on the subject. The prop- 
osition was sudden, and perfectly unexpected, I 
resisted it asirregular, as dangerous in itself, and 
dangerous in its precedent, as wholly unneces- 
sary, and as violating the plain intention, if not 
the express words, of the Constitution. Before 
the Senate then I avowed, and before the country 
I now avow, my part in this opposition. What- 
soever is to fall on those who sanctioned it, of 
that let me have my full share. 

The Senate, sir, rejected this grant by a vote 
of TWENTY-NINE against nineteen. These twenty- 
nine names are on the Journal; and whensoever 
the EXPUNGING process ray commence, or how 
far soever it may be carried, I pray it, in mercy, 
not toerase mine from that record. I beseech it, 
in its sparing goodness, to leave me that proof of 
attachment to duty and to principle. It may 
draw around it, over it, or through it, black lines, 
or red lines, or any lines; it may mark it in any 
way which either the most prostrate and fantas- 
tical spirit of man-worship, or the most ingenious 
and elaborate study of self-degradation may de- 
vise, if only it will leave it, so that those who 
inherit my blood, or who may hereafter care for 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| lost in the House of Representatives. 


this message now appears from the printed Jour- | 
nal. I haveno wish to comment on the proceed- | 
ings there recorded; all may read them, and each | 
be able to form his own opinion. Suffice it to | 
say, that the House of Representatives, having | 
then possession of the bill, chose to retain that | 
possession, and never acted on the report of the | 
committee. The bill, therefore, waslost. It was | 
It died | 
there, and there its remains are to be found. No 
0 pormnty was given to the members of the | 
House to decide whether they would agree to the | 


From a| 


report of the two committees, or not. 


| quarter past eleven, when the report was agreed | 


to, by the committees, until two or three o’clock 
in the morning, the House remained in session. || 
If at any time there was not a quorum of mem- 
bers present, the attendance of a quorum, we are 
to presume, might have been commanded, as there 


still in the city. 

But now, sir, there is one other transaction of | 
the evening which I feel bound to state, because | 
I think it quite important, on several accounts, 
that it should be known. 

A nomination was pending before the Senate | 
for a judge of the Supreme Court. In the course | 
of the sitting that nomination wascalled up, and, 
on motion, was indefinitely postponed. In other 
words, it was rejected; for an indefinite postpone- 
| ment is a rejection. The office, of course, re- 
mained vacant, and the nomination of another 


: : 
my reputation, shall be able to behold it where it || Person to fill it became necessary. The President | 


now stands. 

The House, sir, insisted on this amendment. 
The Senate adhered to its disagreement. The 
House asked a conference, to which request the 
Senate immediately acceded. ‘The committee of 
conference met, and, in a very short time, came 
toanagreement. They agreed to recommend to 
their respective Houses, as a substitute for the 
vote proposed by the House, the following: 

* As an additional appropriation for arming the fortifica- 
tions of the United States, $300,000, 

*¢ As an additioual appropriation for the repair and equip- 
ment of ships of war of the United States, $500,000,” 

I immediately reported this agreement of the 
committees of conference to the Senate; but, inas- 
much as the bili was in the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate could not act further on the 
matter, until the House should first have consid- 
ered the reportof the committees, decided thereon, 
and sent us the bill. I did not myself take any 
note of the particular hour of this part of the 
transaction.. ‘The honorable member from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Leteu] says he consulted his watch 
at the time, and he knows that I had come from 
the conference, and was in my seat at a quarter 
pasteleven, 1 have no reason to think that he 
is under any mistake in this particular. He says 
it so happened that he had occasion to take notice 
of the hour, and well remembers it. It could not 
well have been later than this, as any one will be 
satisfied who will look at our Journals, public 
and executive, and see what a mass of business 
was dispatched after I came from the committees, 
and before the adjournment of the Senate. Havin 
made the report, sir, 1 had no doubt that bot 


Houses would concur in the result of the confer- } 


ence, and looked every moment for the officer of 
the House bringing the bill. He did not come, 
however, and I pretty soon learned that there 








of the United States was then in the Capitol, as | 
is usual on the evening of the last day of the ses- 
sion, in the chamber assigned to him, and with 
the heads of Departments around him. When | 
nominations are rejected under these circum- | 





stances, it has been usual for the President imme- 
diately to transmit a new nomination to the Sen- | 
ate; otherwise the office must remain vacant till | 
the next session, as the vacancy in such case has | 
not happened in the recess aaa tnoie The 
vote of the Senate, indefinitely postponing this 
nomination, was carried to the President’s room 
by the Secretary of the Senate. The President 
told the Secretary that it was more than an hour 
past twelve o’clock, and that he could receive no 
| further communications from the Senate, and 
immediately after, as | have understood, left the 
Capitol. The Secretary brought back the paper 
containing the cnciek sae of the-vote of the 
Senate, and indorsed thereon the substance of the 
President’s answer, and also added that, accord- 
ing to his own watch, it was a quarter past one 
o’clock. 

There are two views, sir, in which this eccur- 


connection which it may perhaps have with the 


was undoubtedly a great majority of the members || 


rence may well deserve to be noticed. One is, a | 


during the continuance of its session on that day. 
All Presidents, heretofore, have left it with the 
Houses themselves to fix their hour of adjourn- 
ment, and to bring their session, for the day, to 
a close whenever they saw fit. 

It is notorious, in point of fact, that nothing is 
more common than for both Houses to sit later 
than twelve o’clock, for the purpose of completing 
measures which are in the last stages of their 
progress. Amendments are proposed and agreed 
to, bills passed, enrolled bills signed by the pre- 
siding officers, and other important egislative 
acts performed often at two or three o’clock in 
themorning. All this is very well known to gen- 
tlemen who have been for any considerable time 
members of Congress. And all Presidents have 
signed bills, and have also made nominations to 
the Senate, without objections as to time, when- 
ever bills have been presented for signature, or 

| whenever it became necessary to make nomina- 
tions to the Senate, at any time during the ses- 
sion of the respective Houses for that day. 

And all this, sir, I suppose to be perfectly right, 

| correct, and legal. There is no clause of the Con- 
stitution, nor is there any law, which declares 
that the term of office of members of the House 
of Representatives shall expire at twelve o’clock 
at night on the 3d of March. They are to hold for 
two years, but the precise hour for the commence- 
ment of that term of two years is nowhere fixed 
| by constitutional or legal provision. It has been 
established by usage and by inference, and very 
properly established, that, since the First Con- 
gresscommenced its existence on the first W ednes- 
| day in March, 1789, which happened to be the 4th 
day of that month, therefore the 4th of March 
is the day of the commencement of each succes- 
| sive term; but no hour is fixed by law or practice. 
| The true rule is, as I think, most undoubtedly, 
that the session holden on the last day constitutes 
the last day, for all legislative and legal purposes. 
| While the session commenced on that day con- 
| tinues, the day itself continues, according to the 
_ established practice both of legislative and judicial 
bodies. This could not well be otherwise. If 


|| the precise moment of actual time were to settle 


such a matter, it would be material to ask, who 
shall settle the time? Shall it be done by public 
authority, or shall every man observe the tick of 


|| his own watch? If absolute time is to furnish a 


| precise rule, the excess of a minute it is obvious 
would be as fatal as the excess of an hour. 
Sir, no bodies, judicial or legislative, have ever 
_ been so hypercritical, so astute to no purpose, 80 
much more nice than wise, as to govern them- 
| selves by any such ideas. The session for the 
| day, at whatever hour it commences, or at what- 
ever hour it breaks up, is the legislative day. 
Everything has reference to the commencement 
of that diurnal session. For instance, this is the 
14th day of January; we assembled here to-day 








loss of the fortification bill; the other is, its gen- 
eral importance, as introducing a new rule, or a 
new practice, respecting the intercourse between 
the President and the Houses of Congress, on the 
last day of the session. 

On. the first point I shall only observe that the 
fact of the President’s having declined to receive 
this communication from the Senate, and of his 
having left the Capitol, was immediately known, 
in the House of Representatives; that it was quite 
obvious that if he could not receive a communi- 








* Mr. Kine, of Alabama, was in the chair. 


| at twelve o’clock; our Journal is dated January 
| 14th, and if we should remain until five o’clock to- 
| morrow morning, (and the Senate has sometimes 
| sat so late,) our oa would still al] bear 
| date of the 14th — they would be so stated 
| upon the Journal, and the Journal is a record, and 
|| is a conclusive record, so far as respects the pro- 
ceedings of the body. 

It is soin judicial proceedings. If aman were 
| on trial for his life, at a late hour on the lust es 
| allowed by law for the holding of a court, an 
| the jury itted him, but happened to remain 


| so long in deliberation that did not bring in 
| their verdict till after sodunelieds is it all to 
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be held for nought, and the man to be tried over 
again? Are all verdicts, judgments, and orders 
of courts null and void if made after midnight on 
the day which the law prescribes as the last day? 
It would be easy to show by authority, if author- 
ity could be wanted for a thing, the reason of 
which is so clear, that the day lasts while the 
daily session lasts. When the court or the legis- 
lative body adjourns for that day, the day is over, 
and not before. 

L am told, indeed, sir, that it is true that, on 
this same 3d day of March last, not only were 
other things transacted, but that the bill for the 
repair of the Cumberland road, an important and 
much litigated measure, actually received the sig- 
nature of our Presiding Officer after twelve o’clock, 
was then sent to the President, and eigned by 
him. Ido not affirm this, because I ‘oak no no- 
tice of the time, or do not remember it if I did; 
but I have heard the matter so stated. 

I see no reason, sir, for the introduction of this 
new practice; no principle on which it can be 
justified, no necessity for it, no propriety in it. 
As yet, it has been applied only to the President’s 
intercourse with the Senate, Certainly it is 
equally applicable to his intercourse with both 
Liouses in legislative matters; and if it is to pre- 
vail hereafter, it is of much importance that it 
should be known. 

The President of the United States, sir, has 
alluded to this loss of the fortification bill in his 
message at the opening of the session, and he has 
alluded also, in the same message, to the rejection 
of the vote of the $3,000,000. On the first point, 
that is, the loss of the whole bill, and the causes 
of that loss, this is his language: 


** Much loss and inconvenience have been experienced 
in consequence of the failure of the bill containing the ordi- 
nary appropriatious for fortifications, which passed one 
branch of the National Legislature at the last session, but 


was lost in the other.’’ 


If the President intended to say that the bill, 
having originated in the House of Representa- 
tives, passed the Senate, and was yet afterwards 
lost in the House of Representatives, he was 
entirely correct. But he has been altogether 
nal informed, if he intended to state that the 
bill, having passed the House, was lost in the 
Senate. As | have already stated, the bill was 
Jost in the House of Representatives. It drew 
its last breath there. That House never let go 
its hold on it, after the report of the committees 
of conference. But it held it, it retained it, and, 
of course, it died in its possession when the 
House adjourned. It is to be regretted that the 
President should have been misinformed in a 
matter of this kind, when the slightest reference 
to the Journals of the two Houses would have 
exhibited the correct history of the transaction. 

I recur again, Mr. President, to the proposed 
grant of the three millions, for the purpose of 
stating, somewhat more distinctly, the true 
grounds of objection to that grant. 

These grounds of objection were two: the first 
was that no such appropriation had been recom- 
mended by the President, or any of the Depart- 
ments; and what made this ground the stronger 
was, that the proposed grant was defended, so tar 
as it was defended at all, upon an alleged neces- 
sity growing out of our foreign relations. The 
foreign relations of the country are intrusted by 
the Constitution to the lead and management of 
the Executive Government. The President not 
only is supposed to be, but usually is, much bet- 
ter informed on these interesting subjects than the 
Houses of Congress, Hf there be danger of rup- 
ture with a foreign State, he sees it soonest. All 
our ministers and agents abroad are but so many 
eyes and cars and organs to communicate to him 
whatsoever occurs in foreign places, and to keep 
him well advised of all which may concern the 
interesis of the United States. There isan espe- 
cial propriety, therefore, that, in this branch of 
the public service, Congress should always be 
able to avail itself of the distinct opinions and rec- 
ommendations of the President. The two Houses, 
and especially the House of Representatives, are 
the natural guardians of the people’ money. 
They are to keep it sacred, and to use it discreetly. 
They are not at liberty to spend it where itis not 
needed, nor to offer it for any purpose till a rea- 
sonable occasion for the expenditure be shown. 


Loss of the Fortification Bill—Mr. 





Now, in this case, I repeat again, the President 
| had sent us no recommendation for any such ap- 
| propriation; no Department had requested it; no 
estimate had contained it; in the whole history 
of the session, from the morning of the first day, 
| down to eight o’clock in the evening of the last 
| day, not one syllable had been said to us, not 
| one hint suggested, showing that the President 
| deemed any such measure either necessary or 
proper. I state this strongly, sir, but I state it 
truly; I state the matter as it is, and I wish to 
draw the attention of the Senate and of the coun- 
try strongly to this part of the case. I say again, 
therefore, that when this vote for the three mil- 
lions was proposed to the Senate, there was noth- 
ing before us showing that the President recom- 
mended any such appropriation. You very well 
know, sir, that this objection was immediately 
stated, as soon as the message from the House 
was read. We all remember that it was the very 
— put forth — honorable member from 
| Tennessee, (Mr. Wurre,}] as being, if I may say 
| so, the butt-end of his argument in opposition to 
| the vote. He said, very significantly, and very 
| forcibly, ‘* It is not asked for by those who best 
| knew what the public service requires; how, then, 
are we to presume that itis needed?’’ This ques- 
tion, sir, was not answered then; it never has 
been answered since; it never can be answered 
satisfactorily. 
| But let me here again, sir, recur to the message 
of the President. Speaking of the loss of the bill, 
he uses these words: 

‘This failure was the more regretted, not only because 
| it necessarily interrupted and delayed the progress of a sys- 
| tem of national defense projected immediately after the last 
| war, and since steadily pursued, but also because it con- 
tained a contingent appropriation, inserted in accordance 
with the views of the Executive, in aid of this important 
object, and other branches of the national defense, some 
portions of which might have been most usefully applied 
during the past season.’’ 

Taking these words of the message, sir, and 
connecting them with the fact that the President 
had made no recommendation to Congress of an 
such appropriation, it strikes me they furnis 
matter for very grave reflection. The President 
says that this proposed appropriation was “in 
accordance with the views of the Executive;”’’ 
that it was ‘‘in aid of an important object;”’ and 
that **some portions of it might have been most 
usefully applied during the past season.”’ 

And now, sir, I ask, if this be so, why was not 
this appropriation recommended to Congress by 
the President? I ask this question in the name 
of the Constitution of the United States; I stand 
on its own clear authority in asking it; and I in- 
vite all those who remember its injunctions, and 
who mean to respect them, to consider well how 
the question is to be answered. 

Sir, the Constitution is not yet an entire dead 
letter. There is yet some form of observance to its 
requirements; and even while any degree of formal 
respect is paid to it, I must be permitted to con- 
tinue the question, Why was not this appropria- 
tion recommended? It was in accordance with 
the President’s views; it was for an important 
object; it might have been usefully expended. 
The President being of opinion, therefore, that 
the appropriation was necessary and proper, how 
is it that it was not recommended to Congress? 
For, sir, we all know the plain and direct words 
in which the very first duty of the President is 
imposed by the Constitution. Here they are: 

“ He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress in- 
formation of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient,”’ 

After enumerating the powers of the President, 
this is the first, the very first a which the Con- 
stitution gravely enjoins upon him. And now, 
sir, in no language of taunt or reproach, in no 
language of party attack, in terms of no asperity 
or exaggeration, but called up by the necessit 
of defending my own vote upon the subject, 
now, as a public man, as a member of Congress 
here in my place, and as a citizen who feels as 
warm an attachment to the Constitution of the 
country as any other can, demand of any who 
may choose to give it, an answer to this ques- 
tion: ** Way was NoT THIS MEASURE, WHICH THE 
PRESIDENT DECLARES THAT HE THOUGHT NECES- 
SARY AND EXPEDIENT, RECOMMENDED TO Con- 
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cress??? And why am I, and why are other 
members of Congress, whose path of duty the 
Constitution says shall be calightened by the 
President’s opinions and communications, to be 
charged with want of patriotism and want of fide]- 
ity to the country, because we refused an appro- 
priation which the President, though it was in 
accordance with his views, and though he believed 
it important, would not, and did not, recommend 
tous? When these eT are answered, sir, 
to the satisfaction of intelligent and impartial 
men, then, and not till then, let reproach, let cen- 
sure, lét suspicion of any kind, rest on the twenty- 
nine names which stand opposed to this appro- 
priation. 

How, sir, were we to know that this appro- 
priation ‘‘ was in accordance with the views of 
the Executive?’”? He had not so told us, form- 
ally or informally. He had not only not recom- 
mended it to Congress, or either House of Con- 
gress, but nobody on this floor had undertaken 
to speak in his behalf. No man got up to say, 
‘*the President desires this; he hiks it neces- 
sary, expedient, and proper.’’ But, sir, if any 
gentleman had risen to say this, it would not have 
answered the requisition of the Constitation. Not 
at all, It is not a hint, an intimation, the sug- 
gestion of a friend, by which the Executive duty 
in this respect is to be fulfilled. By no means. 
The President is to make a recommendation, a 
public recommendation, an official recommend- 
ation, a responsible recommendation; not to one 
House, but to both Houses; it is to be a recom- 
mendation to Congress. If, on reéeiving such 
recommendation, Congress fail to pay it proper 
respect, the faultistheirs. If, deeming the meas- 
use necessary and expedient, the President fail to 
recommend it, the fault is his—clearly, distinctly, 
and exclusively his. This, sir, is the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or else I do not under- 
stand the Constitution of the United States. Does 
not every man see how perfectly unconstitutional 
it is that the President should communicate his 
opinions or wishes to Congress on such grave and 
important subjects, otherwise than by a direct 
and seapansible recommendation—a public and 
open recommendation, equally addressed and 
equally known to all whose duty calls upon them 
to act on the subject. What would be the state 
of things if he might communicate his wishes or 
opinions privately to members of one House, and 
make no such communication to members of the 
other? Would not the two Houses be necessarily 
put in immediate collision? Would they stand 
on equal footing? Would they have equal inform- 
ation? What could ensue from such a manner 
of conducting the public business but quarrel, 
confusion, and conflict ? A member rises in the 
House of Representatives, and movesa very large 
appropriation of money for military purposes. If 
he says he does it upon Executive recommenda- 
tion, where is his voucher? The President is not 
like the British King, whose ministers and secre- 
taries are in the House of Commons, and who are 
authorized, in certain cases, to express the opin- 
ions and wishes of their sovereign. We have no 
King’s servants; at least we have none known to 
the Constitution. Congress can know the opin- 
ions of the President only as he officially com- 
municates them. It would be a curious inquiry 
in either House, when a large appropriation is 
moved, if it were necessary to ask whether the 
mover represented the President, spoke his senti- 
ments, or, in other words, whether what he pro- 

osed were ‘‘ in accordance with the views of the 

xecutive??? How could that be judged of? By 
the party he belongs to? Party is not quite unique 
enough for that. By the airs he gives himself? 
Many might assume airs, if thereby they could 
give themselves such importance as to be esteemed 
authentic expositors of the Executive will. Or 
is this will to be circulated in whispers? made 
known to meetings of party men, intimated 
through the press, or communicated in any other 
form, which still leaves the Executive completely 
irresponsible? So that while Executive pur- 

or wishes pervade the ranks of 

iends, influence their conduct, and unite their 

efforts, the open, direct, and constitutional al re- 
nsibility is wholly avoided. Sir, this is not 
the Constitution of the United States, nor can it 
be consistent with any constitution which pro- 
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fesses to maintain separate departments in the | whole sum. This is the usual course of Con- 
| gress on such subjects; and why should it be | 


Government. 

Here, then, sir, is abundant ground, in my 
iudoment, for the vote of the Senate, and here [ 
might rest it. But there is also another ground. 
The Constitution declares that no moneys shall 
be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law. What is meant 
by ‘‘ appropriations?” Does this language not 
mean that particular sums shall be assigned, by 
law, to particular objects? How far this point- 
ing out and fixing the particular objects shall be 
carried, is a question that cannot be ‘settled by 
any precise rule. But ‘* specific appropriation,” 
that 1s to say, the designation of every object for 
which money is voted, as far as such designation 
is practicable, has been thought to be a most im- 
portant republican principle. In times past, pop- 
ular parties have claimed great merit from pro- 
fessing to carry this doctrine much further, and 
to adhere to it much more strictly than their ad- 
versaries. Mr. Jefferson, especially, was a great 


advocate for it, and held it to be indispensable to | 


a safe and economical administration and dis- 
bursement of the public revenues. _ 
But what have the friends and admirers of Mr. 


Jefferson to say to this appropriation? Where do | 
they find, in this proposed grant of three millions, | 
designation of object, and particular and specific | 
Have they forgotten, all | 


application of money ? 
forgotten, and wholly abandoned, even all pre- 
tense for specific appropriation? If not, how 


could they sanction such a vote as this? Let me | 


recall its terms. They are: 


“That the sum of $3,000,000 be, and the same is hereby, } 
appropriated, out of any money in theTreasury not otherwise | 
appropriated, to be expended, in whole or in part, under the | 


direction of the President of the United States, for the mili- 


tary and naval aormeon eeeerias fortifications and ordnance, | 


and to increase the Navy: Provided, Such expenditures 
shall be rendered necessary for the defense of the country, 
prior to the next meeting of Congress.”’ 

In the first place, it is to be observed that 
whether the money shall be used at all or not is 


made to depend on the discretion of the President. | 


This is sufficiently liberal. It carries confidence 
farenough. But if there had been no other ob- 
jections; if the objects of the appropriation had 

een sufficiently described, so that the President, 
if he expended the ae at all, must have ex- 
pended it for purposes aut 
ture, and working had been left to his discretion 
but the question whether an emergency had arisen 
in which the authority ought to be exercised, I 
might not have felt bound to reject the vote. 
There are some precedents which might favor 
such a contingent provision, though the practice 


is dangerous, and ought not to be followed except | 


in cases of necessity. 


But the insurmountable objection to the pro- | 


posed grant was that it specified no objects. It 


was as general as language could make it. It | 


embraced every expenditure that could be called 
either military or naval. It was to include ‘ for- 
tifications, ordnance, and increase of the Navy;”’ 


but it was not confined to these. It embraced the | 


whole general subject of military service. Under 
the authority of such a law the President might 
repair ships, build ships, buy ships,-enlist sea- 
men, and do anything and everything else touch- 
ing the naval service without restraint or control. 

e might repair such fortifications as he saw 
fit, and neglect the rest; arm such as he saw fit, 
and neglect the arming of others, or build new 
fortifications wherever he chose. And yet these 
unlimited powers over the fortifications and the 
Navy constitute, by no means, the most danger- 
ous part of the proposed authority; because, un- 
der that authority, his power to raise and emplo 
land forces was equally absolute and uncontrolled. 
He might levy troops, embody a new army, call 
out the militia in numbers to suit his own discre- 
tion, and employ them as he saw fit. 

Now, sir, does our legislation, under our Con- 
stitution, furnish any precedent for all this ? 

We make appropriations for the Army, and 
we understand what we are doing, because it is 
‘*the Army,’’ thatis to say, the Army established 
by law. e make appropriations for the ae) 
they, too, are for ** the Navy,’’ as provided.for 
and established by law. We make appropriations 
for fortifications, but we say what fortifications, 
and we assign to each its intended amount of the 





orized by the Legisla- | 
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| departed from. Are we ready to say that the 


| toraise men for the Army; in short, every power 
| great and small, respecting the military and naval 
| service, shall be vested in the President, without 


| exclusion of the exercise of all judgment on the 
| part of Congress? For one, fam not prepared. 


| . i 
he honorable member from Ohio, near me, has | 
| said that if the enemy had been on our shores, | 


| he would not have agreed to this vote. And I 
say, if the proposition were now before us, and 
the guns of the enemy were battering against the 
walls of the Capitol, I would not agree to it. 

The people of this country have an interest, a 
property, an inheritance, in this insTRUMENT, 
against the value of which forty Capitols do not 
weigh the twentieth part of one poor scruple. 


There can never be any necessity for such pro- | 


ceedings but a feigned and false necessity, a mere 


idle and hollow pretense of necessity; least of all, | 


can it be said that any such necessity actually 
existed on the 3d of March. There was no enemy 
on our shores; there were no guns pointed against 
the Capitol; we were in no war, nor was there a 
reasonable probability that we should have war, 
unless we made it ourselves. 

But whatever was the state of our foreign rela- 


tions, is it not preposterous to say thatit was neces- | 


sary for Congress to adopt this measure, and ‘yet 


Why should we thus run in advance of all our 
own duties, and leave the President completel 
shielded from his own just responsibility? Why 


should there be nothing but grant, and trast, and 
confidence, on our side, and nothing but discre- || 


tion and power on his? 


Sir, if there be any philosophy in history, if | 


human blood still runs in human veins, if man 
still conforms to the identity of his nature, the 
institutions which secure constitutional liberty 


can never stand long against this excessive per- || 


sonal confidence, against this devotion to men, in 
utter disregard both of principle and of experience, 
which seems to me to be strongly characteristic of 


our times. This vote came to us from the popu- | 
lar branch of the Legislature; and that such a vote || 


should come from such a branch of the Legisla- 
ture, was among the circumstances which excited 
in me the greatest surprise and the deepest con- 
cern. Certainly, sir, certainly I was not, on that 
account, the more inclined to concur. It was no 
argument with me that others seemed to be rush- 
ing with such heedless, headlong trust, such im- 
petuosity of confidence, into the arms of Execu- 
tive power. 
hold back the longer for thatvery reason. I see, 
or think I see, it is either a true vision of the 
future, revealed by 
it be an illusion, it is an illusion which appears 
to me ir all the brightness and sunlight of broad 
noon, that it is in this career of personal confi- 


dence, along this beaten track of man-worship, | 
marked, every furlong, by the fragments of other | 


free Governments, that our own system is making 


pocqrene towards itsend. A personal popularity, | 


onorably earned, at first, by een achieve- 
ments, and sustained now by party, 
age, and by an enthusiasm which looks for no ill, 


because it means no ill itself, seems to render men 
willing to gratify power long before its demands | 


are made, and to surfeit 
even in anticipation of its own appetite. Sir, if, 
on the 3d of March last, it had been the purpose 
of both Houses of Congress to create a military 
dictator, what formula had been better suited to 
their purpose than this vote of the House? It is 
true, we might have given more money if we had 
had itto give. We might have emptied the Treas. 
ury; but as to the form of the gift, we could not 
have bettered it. Rome has no better models. 
When we give our money for any military purpose 

» what remains to be done? If we leave 
it with one man to decide not only whether the 
military means of the country shall be used at 
all, but how they shall be used, and to what ex- 
tent they shall be employed, what remains either 


xecutive discretion, 


| And all this in a time of peace. 
|| men, sir, of all parties—I beseech all true lovers 
'| of constitutional liberty, to contemplate this state 
| of things, and tell me whether such be a true 


| system? 


me a a 





for Congress or the people, but to sit still, and 
see how this dictatorial power will be exercised ? 


|| On the 3d of March, sir, I had not forgotten—it 
| power of fixing the places for new fortifications, | 
| and the sum allotted to each; the power of order- || 
| ing new ships to be built, and fixing the number | 
| of such new ships; the power of laying out money | 


was impossible that | should have forgotten—the 
recommendation in the message at the opening of 
that session, that power should be vested in the 
President to issue Somes of marque and reprisal 


| against France, at his discretion, in the recess of 
| Congress. 
|| But suppose it had been, what would then have 
| specification of object or purpose, to the entire | 


Happily this power was not granted. 


been the true cendition of this Government? 
Why, sir, this condition is very shortly described. 
The whole war power would have been in the 
hands of the President, for no man can doubt a 
moment that fy awe: would bring on immediate 
war, and the Treasury, to the amount of this 


|| vote, in addition to all ordinary appropriations, 


would have been at his absolute disposal also. 
I beseech sober 


republican administration of this Government. 
Whether particular consequences had ensued or 


| not, issuch an accumulation of power in the hands 


of the Executive according to the spirit of our 
Is it either wise or safe? Has it any 
warrant in the practice of former times? Or are 
gentlemen ready to establish the practice as an 
example for the benefit of those who are to come 
after us? 

But, sir, if the power to make reprisals, and 


| this money from the Treasury, had both been 


granted, is there not great reason to believe that 


‘| we should have been now up to our ears in a hot 
not necessary for the President to recommend it? || 


war? I think there is great reason to believe this. 


i| It will be said, I know, that if we had armed the 


President with this power of war, and supplied 
him with this grant of money, France would have 
taken this for such a proof of spirit on our part, 
that she would have paid the indemnity without 


| further delay. This is the old story, and the old 


plea. Every one who desires more power than 


| the Constitution or the laws give him, always 
| says, that if he had more power, he could do 


more good. Power is always claimed for. the 
good of the people; and dictators are always made, 
when made at all, for the good of the people. For 
my part, sir, I was content, and am content, to 
| show to France that we are prepared to maintain 
our just rights, against her, by the exertion of 
our power, when need be, according to the forms 





I held back the stronger, and would || 


the history of the past, or, if | 


y patron- | 





of our own Constitution; that, if we make war, 
we will make it constitutionally; and if we vote 
money, we will appropriate it constitutionally; 
and that we will trust all our interests, both in 


'| peace and in war, to what the intelligence and 
| strength of the country may do for them, without 


| breaking down or endangering the fabric of free 
| institutions. p 

Mr. President, it is the misfortune of the Sen- 
ate to have differed with the President on many 
—_ questions during the last four or five years. 

have regretted this state of things deeply, both 
on personal and on public account; but it has 
been unavoidable. It is nopleasantemployment, 
it is no holiday business, to maintain opposition 
against power, and against majorities, and to con- 
tend for stern and sturdy principle, against per- 
sonal popularity, against a rushing and over- 
whelming confidence, that, by wave upon wave, 
and cataract after cataract, seems to be bearin 
away and destroying whatsoever would withstan 
it How much longer we may be able to support 
this opposition in any degree, or whether we can 
possibly hold out till the public intelligence and 
the public patriotism shall be awakened to a due 
sense of the public danger, it is not for me to fore- 
see orto foretell. 1 shall not despair to the last, if 
in the mean time we be true to our own principles. 
If there be a steadfast adherence to those prin- 
ciples, both here and elsewhere, if, one and all, 
they continue the rule of our conduct in the Sen- 
ate, and the rallying point of those who think 
with us and support us out of the Senate, I am 
content to hope on, and to struggie on. While 
it remains a contest for the preservation of the 
Constitution, forthe security of the public liberty, 
for the ascendency of principle over men, I om 
willing to bear my part in it. If we can maiatain 
the Constitution, if we can preserve this security 
for liberty, if we can thus give to true principle 
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names, our labors will be richly rewarded. If 
we fail in all this, they are already among the 
living who will write the history of this Govern- 
ment, from its commencement to its close. 


——— | 


THE SURPLUS REVENUE. 


SPEECH OF HON A. P. MAURY, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


Iw rue House or Representatives, 
May 17, 1836. 


the Whole on the state of the Union, on the bill making | 
appropriations for Fortifications for the year 1836; and the | 
question being on the motion of Mr. CamBrevene toamend | 
the bill by inserting a clause appropriating $700,000 for the 
armament of fortifications— 


Mr. MAURY said: 

Mr. Cuaimman: It is not my purpose to enter 
at large, and in detail, into a discussion of the | 
provisions and merits of the bill immediately be- | 
fore the committee; nor yet into the propriety of | 
the pending amendment to it, which proposes to 
appropriate the additional sum of $700,000 for 
the armament of fortifications. I am prepared to | 
vote for liberal appropriations in furtherance of 
that or any other object which connects itself | 
with the public defenses. And the only inquiries | 
with me, preliminary to my support of such 
appropriations, will be, can they be expended, | 
profitably, judiciously, and within the year, upon 
the objects proposed ? 

The object, however, which I have more im- | 
mediately in view, is to avail myself of the latitude | 


sanctions, when in Committee of the Whole on 
the appropriation bills, to express, briefly, my 
opinions in regard to the disposition which should | 
be made of the surplus revenue; and, more es- 
pecially, to vindicate the cause and party with 
which | am associated, from the aspersions and 
imputations which, here and elsewhere, have 
been cast upon them. 

In relation to the subject first in order, it can, | 


of debate, which custom allows, and propriety | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The Surplus Revenue—Mr. Maury. 


its just superiority over party, over persons, over || sorb more than $41,000,000; leaving in the Treas- | 
ury, subject to any other uses, an unexpended | 


balance of $27,000,000. 
The grave question then arises, what disposi- 
tion shall be made of this vast residyum of sur- 
| plus treasure? Shall it remain in the Treasury 


|, an unproductive mass, useless alike to the Gov- 
|, ernment and the community? or form the basis | 


of additional loans by the deposit banks? or be 
snprpecetee to such purposes as Congress, hav- 
| ing a due regard to the Constitution and to expe- 
| diency, may-designate? To one of these alter- 
| natives it is necessarily restricted. 
| The first proposition, that it should remain in the 


|| Treasury unemployed, does not deserve the con- 
The House having resolved itself into the Committee of || sideration of a moment. 


The policy of hoarding 
up treasure in the national vaults has, long since, 
ceased to form a part of the political economy of 
| nations. Abstracting, as it would do, the sum 
| thus locked up from the circulating medium of 





| the country, its tendency would not less inevita- | 


| bly be towards impoverishment, towards drainin 

the sources of national prosperity, than woul 
| the continual evaporation of moisture, without its 
| wonted return in grateful showers and refreshing 
_dews, convert our fertile country into a barren 
| desert. 

To the second plan, the objections are many 
and insuperable. Money has been said to be the 
| sinewsof war. It may, with equal propriety, be 
| called the sinews of power, whether in war or 
! 


| 
} 


| peace, ina state of repose orof agitation. Itis not 
| an element of power merely, but of power exerted 
| through the basest and most sordid passions of 
| ournature. To place millions of the public treas- 


|| ure at the disposal of the Government, to confide 
to the Executive the discretion of selecting and | 
changing, at pleasure, its places of deposit, is to | 


| put in its hands the means, and holds out the 
| temptation, of using it for the purposes of cor- 
/ruption. An. immense fund, continually accu- 
mulating, and not liable to be drawn upon, de- 


| the favored institutions, and that, too, without 

interest! Whatan active competition would it 
| not produce for a participation in its benefits! 
| What a lure held out to the cupidity of avarice ! 








posited in banks selected on principles of favorit- | 
ism, what is it but the loan of its full amount to | 


. 
= 
= s 
: 


I think, be satisfactorily established that, after | What a powerful argument in favor of conform- 
deducting the ordinary annual appropriations and || ing to the political creed of those in power! Of 
disbursements, there will remain a vast amount || sacrificing on the altar of Mammon, the independ- 
of surplus money in the Treasury. I propose to || ence of though: and of action, those dearest attri- 
examine, succinctly, into its probable amount, || butes of a man, without which freedom is buta 
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and to throw out some suggestions as to its proper 
disposition. 

From a recent report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it appears that, on the Ist of April last, | 
the amount of available funds in the Treasury | 
was $32,000,000; of which sum about $11,000,000 | 


were received from customs, and from the sales | 


of the public lands, during the first quarter of the || 
present year. By the rule of proportion, of which || 


the application in this regard is justified, | am in- 
formed, by the analogies of our past financial his- | 
tory, the receipts from the same sources, for the | 
remaining three quarters of the present year, may 
be fairly estimated at $33,000,000. Adding to this | 
amount the balance in the Treasury, as above 
stated, on the ist of April, and $7,500,000, the 
present value of the Government stock in the Bank | 
of the United States, and the probable amount of | 
disposable funds, by the Ist of January next, | 
swells into the startling aggregate of $72,500,000! | 
The only element in this calculation susceptible | 
of cavil, or liable to the imputation of inaccuracy, | 


is the estimated receipts for the remaining three || 


quarters of the present year. Deducting, then, | 
$4,500,000 for any such possible deficiency, there 

will still remain $68,000,000 subject to the dispo- 
sition of Congress. 
of the probable amount of expenditures for the 
present year, for purposes ordinary and extraor- | 


|, and as the means of : ns, an 
|| glutting the avarice of stockjobbers in politics, in 


| name, and the forms of free institutions an un- | 


, Substantial mockery ! 

__ The plan is liable to the further objection that 
| it will operate as a virtual transfer of the power 
| to regulate the currency from Congress, to which 


| it is confided by the Constitution, to the Execu- | 
tive, from which it is withheld; enabling the | 


i 
| 
| President to produce a contraction or expansion 
| of paper issues—a tension or relaxation of the 


|| fibers of commerce, an elevation or depression in 


| the value of property, at any given point, as a 


antagonist preferences 
| and principles in regard to men and measures; 
romoting the designs, and 
trade, and in the purchase and sale of property 
of every description. 

Sir, it cannot be but matter.of grave surprise 
| and animadversion, that the members of that 
| party which arrogates to itself the exclusive title 
of Republican, and professes to make open war 
| upon exclusive privileges and moneyed monop- 
| olies, should be the only advocates of a policy 
_ which will enable the wealthy capitalist to enjoy 
| the exclusive usufruct of the public treasure; to 








was taken, and to whose pockets it ought to be 


d @) || returned, and to increase the issues of that very 
dinary; for the Army, Navy, and civil list; for || paper currency denounced by the party as spuri- 


arsenals and arms; for the completion of fortifi- | ous and unsound, and which it is their professed 


cations already begun, and the commencement of 
others in contemplation; forthe execution of such 
. treaties as may 


ern and wes" 
or menac: may be safely assumed that all 
those objec. of expenditure cannot possibly ab- 


eniered into with any of the |) 
Indian tribes; and for the protection of our south- || this inconvenience of an overflowing Treasury— 
va frontier from hostilities, actual || to reduce this plethoric condition of the body- 


object to limit and reduce ! 
name of Democracy ! 


It is, then, the duty of Congress to obviate 


And all this in the 


| pate. Let us consider the various plans which 
| have been proposed to effect this object. 


| reward for subserviency to his views; as a pun- | 
|| ishment for entertainin 


trade upon money not only not their own, but 


Without entering into any minute calculations || belonging to the people, from whose pockets it 


Ho. ov Reps, 












And, first, it has been suggested, faintly here 

. - ’ 
more boldly elsewhere, to break in upon the pro- 
visions of the compromise bill of 1832—to reduce 
the tariff of duties down to the revenue standard. 
One objection to this proposition is, that it is 
inadequate as a remedy—that it will not reach the 
evil complained of. No revision of the tariff 
however promptly made, can affect the immense 
amount of revenue already accumulated, and 
which will continue to accumulate, before any 
law for its reduction can be carried into practical 
effect. The evil of a surplus, consisting of at 
least $30,000,000 beyond the most extravagant 
wants and requirements of the Government, will 
still exist. The tariff, then, may be reduced, 
and still this redundancy continue. 

Another objection grows out of the circum- 
stances and considerations in which the act in 
question had its origin. It was the result of that 
spirit of mutual concession and compromise be- 
tween conflicting interests which lies at the foun- 
dation of all] our institutions. Two interests of 
an opposite, and apparently incompatible charac- 
ter, giving existence to parties defined by geo- 
graphical divisions, and threatening the integrity 
of the Union, had arisen in the country. From 
a war of legislation it was about to be changed 
into a war of which the sword would be the ar- 
biter. The political atmosphere was rife with the 
elemerts of discord—of civil, if not servile war— 
of disunion itself. It was in the midst of such 
inauspicious present and imminent prospective 
evils and disasters that the compromise act was 
passed. Unacceptable as it was to both interests, 
and intrinsically objectionable as it may be, it 
was still incomparably preferable to a disruption 
of the Union, or a cement of its parts with blood. 
It was a sacrifice, offered by patriotism, on the 
altar of union. It received the support of all 
parties except the ultra tariff, has thus far been 
aoe in by all interests without exception, 
and its inviolable observance has been repeatedly 
pressed by the President upon the forbearance of 
Congress. Liable to objection as it certainly was, 
yet those objections diminish, in magnitude and 
importance, with each revolving year. Under its 
operation the tariff is in the process of gradual 
reduction; which process will continue, till ulti- 
mately, and at a period definite and not remote, 
it is lowered to the revenue standard. Let it not 
be disturbed; let it be observed in good faith by 
the South, while its provisions are onerous to 
them; and this forbearance will impose a corre- 
sponding obligation on the part of the North, 
when the Jaw shall have expired by its own lim- 
itation, to acquiesce in chembantoutanh which it 
recognizes of the protective principle. 

Sir, it was under this system of protection, 
adopted by the majority, and carried out into 
overt acts of legislation, that the manufactures of 
the country have been fostered. It was under a 
belief that this policy would not be rashly de- 
parted from, that capitalists invested their funds 
in manufacturing establishments; and its abrupt 
abandonment, before the interests thus reared and 
encouraged could accommodate themselves to the 
change, while it would have an injurious meaxing 
upon those.interests, might be plausibly charge 
upon the Government as a violation of its implied 
faith. Sudden changes of policy, rapid trans- 
itions from one system of measures to another, 
are unwise, unjust, partial,and oppressive in their 
effects, and oftentimes destructive of the very ends 
intended to be accomplished. They discourage 
the ventures of capital, circumscribe the opera- 
tions of trade, paralyze the arm of enterprise, 
and generate distrust and want of confidence in- 
the stability of existing institations, Opposed in 
principle, as I am, to the protective system, and 
cordial as would be my coéperation in any just 
and prudent measure to discontinue it, yet | would 
hesitate to be the cause of its premature and un- 
wise agitation, It is a sealed fountain, which 
ought not to be opened hastily, or upon light 
considerations; and he whoexpects that, like the 
pool of Siloam, the troubling of its waters would 
exert a healing influence on the body-politic, 
cleanse it of its le ies, or reduce its dropsical 
condition, has looked with unobservant eye upon 
the circumstances and condition of the country. 
Sir, the elements of discord are y safii- 


ciently numerousand active, without the addidon 
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has been laid; let it not be again raised, in all its 
buried terrors, to stalk into this Hall, and frighten 
us from our propriety. The Union is too pre- 
cious, too beneficent in its practical workings and 
effects, obviates the otherwise inevitable occur- 
rences of too many and calamitous evils, thus 
lightly to be hazarded. 
To relieve the Treasury of this surplus fund, 
several other projets have been devised. It was 
roposed at the last session of Congress, by a 
distinguished Senator from South Carolina, so to 
amend the Constitution as to confer upon Con- 
ress the pores of distributing it among the 
States, in the ratio of their representation in Con- 
gress; limiting the duration of the power to 1843, 
when the compromise act will expire by its own 
limitation, and the revenue may be reduced to 
the economical wants of the Government, This 
lan, otherwise, perhaps, the most eligible that 
could be adopted, is liable to two objections. It 
is doubtful, in the first place, whether the con- 
currence in its favor of three fourths of the States 
could be obtained; and, secondly, it could not be 
obtained, if at all, in time to obviate the evil in- 
tended to be remedied. These objections, though 


of this to the number. The ghost of the tariff 
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they do not affect the abstract merits of the plan, 
yet, in their practical bearings upon it, operate 
with fatal effect. 

Another projet, of which the paternity apper- 
tains to a distinguished Senator from my own 
State, [Mr. Grunpy,] is, to loan the surplus in 
perpetuity to railroad companies, on condition of 
the transportation, without charge by them, of the 
mail, and of troops and munitions of war, when- 
ever required by the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice. The security proposed for the faithful per- 
formance of these conditions is a lien upon the 
property of the corporations, subject, however, 
to any previous liabilities which may have been 
incurred. If the stock be profitable, and free from 
other incumbrances, this security might be suffi- 
cient; but if otherwise—if the annual receipts 
should fall below or not justify the expenditure— 
it is not difficult to foresee that the proprietary 
interest in the roads would soon vest in the Gov- 
ernment, with all its onerous entail of obligations 
and liabilities. In process of time, the Govern- 
ment might, in effect, hold in its hands the entire 
comniunications of the country. This plan, like- 
wise, would necessarily produce a partial dispen- 
sation of the national bounty, inasmuch as rail- 
roads exist, for the most part, in old and densely 
populated portions of the Union, where their 
construction is justified by the exigencies of in- 
tercourse arising from business or pleasure; while 
other sections, of younger date, less felicitous 
locality, and holding out fewer inducements to 
this mode of investing capital, would be precluded 
from participating in its benefits. It might, more- 
over, be wielded by the Executive as an engine 
of power, to operate upon whole communities, 
by dispensing or withholding, as policy might 
suggest, the advantages which would flow from 
the disbursement among them of large sums of 
money. That feature of the plan which provides 
for the advance of funds for the elongation, to an 
indefinite extent, of roads already begun, is liable 
to the objection that it will be virtually accom- 
plishing, by indirection, that which its authors 
admit cannot be directly done; in other words, 
it would be, in effect, a recognition of the power 
of Congress over the entire system of internal 
improvements, or, rather, it would be a transfer 
of the power to the President through the agency 
of the Postmaster General; whereas, if that sys- 
tem be gone into at all, on a national scale, the 
designation of its objects should be of the resort, 
not of the Executive, but of the legislative depart- 
ment, 

It has been suggested by a distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wricat] toapply this 
surplus treasure to the purchase of stock owned 
by the States in corporate companies, or for the 
redemption of which the faith of a State may be 
pledged; the interest or dividends of the stock to 
inure to the Treasury of the United States, and 
the stock itself to be disposed of whenever re- 
quired by the wants of the Government. The 
tendency of this plan, viewed in its aspect of profit 
and interest, is to increase the very evil com- 
plained of. The body-politic is in a plethoric 
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condition, and the remedy proposed is, not deple- 
tion, not an abstraction of the peccant fluids, but 


an increase of the very aliment which has con- | 
If the funds || 


duced to its overgrown proportions. 
thus invested be considered as a loan to the States 
or to corporations, it would be presenting the 
Government in the new and somewhat degrading 
attitude of a money-lender, and placing the States 
or corporations, as the case might be, in the dan- 


gerous relation of debtors to the United. But it | 
requires not the spirit of prophecy to foretell that | 
it would be a loan only in name; that it would | 
| never be repaid; that it would be a virtual gift of | 


the amount thus invested. 
let it be given openly, not by indirection, not b 
| an evasion of the constitutional difficulty whic 
| exists in regard to the power of Congress to dis- 
tribute surplus revenue, as such, and without 
reference to the source from which it is derived, 
the several States. This, it seems to me, 





would be the more manly course of proceeding, | 
and better comport with the dignity of the Gov- | 


ernment of the United States. 


The two remaining projets which I have to | 
consider, are the proposed application of the | 


surplus of the public defenses, and the distribu- 
tion among the States of so much of it as has 
accrued from the sales of the public lands, or its 
net proceeds, in the ratio of Federal population. 
Happily for the country, the relative eligibility 

f these plans is not necessary to be inquired into. 


They do not present themselves in an alternative | 
aspect, but are perfectly compatible with each | 


other, and may be concurrently carried into 
effect. 

The considerations connected with the national 
defense are of primary and constitutional obliga- 
tion. The Government would be recreant to its 
highest and most imperative duties, if it were 
unmindful of them. Let us inquire, briefly, into 
the nature and extent of the defensive prepara- 
tions required. 

Looking to our geographical position, with no 


formidable foreign Power bordering in dangerous | 


perenny upon our frontiers; with inconsidega- 


le provinces, and capacious lakes, or rather in- | 


land seas, upon our north; with the distant Re- 
public of Mexico, sparsely populated, and weak- 
ened by internal dissensions, on our south and 
southwest; with powerless and decreasing Indian 
tribes, interminable prairies, a stupendous chain 


of mountains, and an immense ocean, on our west, | 


we have nothing to appesnens from any combi- 
nation of force which may be brought to bear 


upon us from those directions. Making the inad- | 
missible admission that our advance in all the ele- | 
ments of strength and prosperity will not be com- | 


mensurate with that of our neighbors, yet ages 


must elapse before any Power can arise among | 


them of sufficient importance to require defensive 
measures, upon any scale of magnitude, along 
our frontiers. 


Atlantic, and presenting numerous points of ac- 


cess and assault, that we are to look for belliger- | 


ent demonstrations. Thearm that is to strike us 
with effect must be.stretched across the ocean. 
It is, then, our obvious polic 


been in the pengrees of execution; not to builda 
Chinese wall; 


batteries, to mount and man which would require | 
a supply of the personnel and materiel which would | 


exhaust the fiscal resoumes of the country; not to 
construct fortifications on every projecting head- 
land, in accordance with the suggestions of some 
visionary poenenen but to protect our navy- 
yards; to fortify the harbors of our large commer- 
cial sea-ports; to render our great estuaries, the 


mouths of our navigable rivers, inaccessible to a | 


hostile fleet. Beyond this extent the system 
should not be carried. Upon the Navy, as our 
principal means, alike of defense and of aggres- 


sion, reliance should be had in all future contests. 
It is the only arm of national strength which has 


never been exerted in the cause of national o 


pression.. While it may be made omnipotent in 
repelling invasion, and in hurling its thunders on 
the shores of the aggressor, it is powerless as an 
engine of domestic enslavement. Its faculty of 
locomotion, of moving with celerity, from one 
point to another more exposed, renders a smaller 


If it be a gift, then, | 


It is to the east, then, along our | 
extensive line of sea-coast, brimming the broad | 


to complete the | 
system of fortifications which, since 1816, has | 


not to erect a continuous line of | 
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force, equipped at less expense, more available 
|| than those frowning fixtures of the land, whose 
powers of annoyance are limited to the range of 
their cannon, and can only be put forth in self- 
defense. I sincerely hope, sir, that, in all the 
|| contests in which we may be hereafter engaged, 
\| the theater of operations may be confined to the 
| ocean. Let the enemy be kept at arm’s length; 
|| Jet not our shores be polluted S his unhallowed 
tocoinee. Let our cities be preserved from sack 
and pillage; our altars, our household gods from 
desecration; our fertile fields from ravage and des- 
olation; our country from all the horrors and ca- 
lamities which follow in the train of grim-visaged 
war. In effecting all these objects, securing all 
|| these advantages, obviating all these evils, a pow- 
|| erful marine is the most efficient agent. I will 
\| cheerfully yield my support to any measure 
having for its object the strengthening this main 
arm of national defense, of increasing it to the ex- 
tent that the magnitude of those great interests, 
whether of commerce or of conflict, confided to 
its care, may require. Our attention should espe- 
cially be directed to the collection, fabrication, 
and storage of those materials capable of preser- 
|| vation, or indestructible in their character, which 
|| enter into the composition of ships of war. 
|| In appropriating money, however, for these as 
well as all other objects, the morai obstacles to 
|| be encountered, and the limited capabilities of 
|| corporeal nature, are elements which must be 
taken into the calculation. Regard should be had 
to the supply, which can probably be procured, 
of artificers and laborers. An immeasurable dis- 
parity between conception and execution is one 
of the inconveniences of our complex structure. 
Mind is essentially dependent upon matter for 
the accomplishment of its designs. To borrow 
the language of the great moralist and lexicog- 
rapher of England, ‘‘ we contrive in minutes 
what it takes years to execute, and the soul 
stands, in the meantime, an idle spectator of the 
labor of the hands, and the expedition of the 
feet.’? The appropriation of money beyond the 
capabilities of expenditure is essentially deceptive 
in its character, inasmuch as it will operate as a 
mere transfer of the amount of unexpended bal- 
i} ance from the credit of the Treasurer of the 
|| United States to the credit of the disbursing 
|| officers or agents. This unexpended balance will 
\| still remain in the deposit banks, and form the 
basis of additional discounts by those institutions, 
The amount of appropriations for the service of 
the past year was considerably less than the 
probable aggregate of those for the present; and 
et, of those appropriations, there remains in the 
[reasury an unexpended balance of several mil- 
lions of dollars. An express recognition of the 
principle of extending appropriations beyond the 
necessities and probable capacities of expenditure 
of the current year, has been sedulously abstained 
from by the prudent forecast, the wise jealous 
f our predecessors. Let us not set the example 

a contrary policy. Appropriations, specific in 
object, and short and definite in point of time, 
|| have ever been regarded as the great conservative 
principle of representative government. The 
perseverance, in past periods, of the Parliament 
of England, in refusing to grant permanent sup- 
plies to the Crown, was one of the most efficient 
causes of the preservation of English liberty. 

It may be safely assumed, then, that after the 
|| most liberal appropriations for all objects, ordin- 
|| ary and extraordinary, connected with the public 
|| defense, there will still be a balance in the Treas- 
| ury of at least $30,000,000. The bill from the 





i 


|| Senate, providing for the distribution among the 
|| States of the net proceeds of the public lands, ac- 
\| cording to the ratio of population, will embrace 
something less than thatamount. I concur with 
the Precttent in the opinion heretofore expressed 
by him, that a partition of the surplus revenue 
in some such mode is the most safe, just, and 
Federal disposition that could well be made of it. 
The doubt implied in the remarks of the President, 
alluded to, of the power of Congress to distribute 
it, as surplus revenue, without referénce to the 
'| source from which it came, is conceived to be 
obviated by the provisions of the bill in question, 
embracing, as it does, only such porneee of the 
revenue as have accrued from the sales of the 


public lands. It is not my purpose, however, to 
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enter into an argament to prove its constitution- 


ality. The attempt to do so would be but a fee- | 
ble iteration of what has been more ably and || 


forcibly urged in the other wing of this Capitol. 


Suffice to say that the public lands were ceded to | 


the Federal Government by those States in whom 
the proprietary interest resided, subject to the 


payment of the national debt. That the rever- || 
sionary interest in the residue was, by the terms | 
of the compact of cession, vested in the several 

States, ‘ according to their respective proportions | 


of the general charge and expenditure.”’? That 


the cession, upon these conditions, was anterior | 


to the adoption of the present Constitution, which 
expressly recognizes the validity of previous en- 


gagements, and the binding force of preéxisting || 
That those portions of the public || 


obligations. 
domain, comprehended within the limits of Louis- 
jana and Florida, may fairly be considered to 


have been purchased out of the proceeds of the || 
That the Federal || 


sales of the lands thus ceded. 
Government, standing towards the States in the 
relation of a trustee towards his cestui que trust, 
not only have the power, but are bound by all 


the obligations of good faith, to distribute this | 


residuary fund in the mode prescribed in the sev- 
eral compacts of cession. And that the provis- 


ions of the Senate’s bill are the nearest practica- 


bie approximationto that mode. These, in brief, 
are the principal arguments in favor of the power 
of distribution in the manner proposed. 

The arguments drawn from expediency are, 
that it will relieve us from the evils of an over- 
flowing Treasury; that it is the most just, equal, 
impartial, and least obnoxious toexception, of all 
the projects yet devised to effect that object; that 


it will confer upon the States the faculty of bet- 


tering their condition in a moral, social and com- 


standard of the public morals and intelligence; 
increasing the guarantees, and insuring the dura- 
bility of constitutional liberty; multiplying the 


avenues and facilities of intercourse; strengthen- | 
ing the bonds of union by additional ties of in- | 


clination and interest, quickening trade; stimulat- 
ing enterpfise; invigorating the exertions by en- 


disbursements which it will occasion. 


I was surprised to hear it asserted the other day, | 
by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Towns,}] 
that this bill recognizes the constitutional power | 
of Congress over the entire subject of internal | 


improvement. Now, sir, my mind has arrived 
at a directly contrary conclusion. It not only 


takesaway from Congress the means, and thereby | 
removes the temptation, of the exercise of this | 
power, but it does away not only all necessity, 


but all the pretense of the necessity of legislative 
action on it, by the General Government. 


puts in the hands of the States the funds which | 
will enable them to prosecute to completion their | 


own works of internal improvement. It will not 
only lessen the patronage and weaken the powers 


of the General Government, but it will increase || ought ever to be broken in upon, set in the first 


|| instance by the Father of his Country, and which, 


and strengthen the patronage and powers of the 
States in the same proportion. The State gov- 
ernments will possess the power of designating 
the objects, of selecting the agents, of dispensing 


the benefits which would flow from this new and 
The people | 


extended system of disbursements. 
will accustom themselves to look more to the 


States, and less to the General Government, as | 


the source of employment, and as the dispensers 
of its wre avails. Viewed in this aspect 
alone, the measure comes commended to our 
adoption by the most obvious and forcible con- 
siderations of expediency. 

With this exposition, necessarily brief and im.- 
perfect, of my views in relation to the topics on 
which I have touched, I will now address myself 
to that other task, which principally induced me 
to address the committee—to place the cause and 
party with which I am associated in what I con- 
ceive to be their true attitude before the country. 
Judge White and his friends have been charged 
with an abandonment of the principles which 


have heretofore marked their course; with ae | 


put themselves in opposition to the measures 


|| authoritative hold upon t 
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cause he has suffered his name to be abused as a | 
candidate for the Presidency, against the nomi- 


| nee of a caucus or convention; his friends, be- | 


cause they persevere in their support of him, in | 


| defiance of that nomination. I admit the specifi- || 
cations, but deny the conclusions drawn from | 


them, in general and particular, in aggregation | 
and detail. 


| principles which brought General Jackson into 
power; that the 


that if there be anything equivocal in the attitude 
which they at present sustain towards the Ad- 


|| ministration, the fault or the change is not in 


| them or in their ese 
In support of t 
| to prove, in the first place, the identity, in point 


|| of position and principle, between Judge White | 


| now and General Jackson during his first canvass 
|for the Presidency. As the administration of 
Mr. Monroe drew towards its close, the attention 
of the nation was turned towards the choice of 
his successor. Several candidates were put in 
nomination, all members of the Cabinet or of Con- 
gress. Of these, one was in the line of Cabinet 
succession; another was sought to be upheld by 
conforming to what were called ‘* the usages of 


| tion. To both of these candidates strong excep- 


tion was taken, by a large portion of the people, | 


| not on personal grounds merely, but from con- 
| siderations connected with their respective posi- 
tions. These were, opposition to Cabinet, or any 


|| fixed order of succession—to caucus nominations, 
mercial point of view, by enabling them to carry || 


into effect the most extensive and beneficent plans | 
of education, intercommunication, and internal | 
improvement of all kinds; thereby elevating the | 


or to any fixed mode of designating a successor. 

To show the state of public feeling in relation 
to Cabinet succession, it may not be inappropriate 
in this place to advert to a cotemporaneous fact. 
When the constitution of Bolivia was first pub- 
lished in this country, that provision of it which 
corfers upon the President, for the time being, 
the power of appointing his successor, received, 
as it deserved, the unanimous and unqualified de- 
nunciations of the American press. Bolivar, its 





'|author, was charged with having deserted the 
hancing the profits of labor; and enriching the 


entire surface of the country by the unwonted | 


principles for which he had so nobly and triamph- 
antly contended in the field, with having ceased 
to follow in the footsteps of Washington, whom 
he had affected to consider as his great exemplar; 
with having, in effect, become a convert to the 
doctrine of hereditary succession. 

The venerable gentieman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. aa who now sits before me, encoun- 
tered the full force of this objection. His then 
eee as Secretary of State, was urged against 
1im with great effect. The incumbent of that 
Department, in several consecutive instances, had 


| succeeded to the Presidency. The accident of 


to-day, it was apprehended, might ripen into the 
precedent of to-morrow, and unless intermitted, 
acquire all the force and authority of prescription. 
| We had such a safe and glorious precedent which, 
on no pretext the most plausible of necessity, 


by uniform observance, has become incorporated 
with the Constitution itself—that no President 
should extend his ambitious views beyond two 
terms of service. And apprehensions were en- 
tertained that a precedent of a different character, 
the precedent of Cabinet succession, from similar 
usage and observance, a obtain an equally 

e public mind. The 
three immiediate predecessors of the gentleman 
| from Massachusetts, it is true, had never been 
| charged, or even suspected, of selecting their 
| Secretaries of State with a view to the succes- 
| sion; bat such, it was feared, would be the aim, 
and might become the attainment, of some future 
President, less mindful of the proprieties of his 
station and less strongly imbued with the true 
spirit of our free institutions. In sing, how- 
ever, the election on this ground of the venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetts, the design was 
not entertained of disfranchising Secretaries of 
State, in all time, but merely to interrupt the con- 
tinuity of the precedent, and destroying thereby 
the force of its authority. 








the present Administration: Judge White, be- | This salutary caution, this wise jealo 


I go further, and say that the very | 
reverse of those conclusions is fact. I assert that | 
Judge White and his friends still adhere to the || 


not only remain firm to those || 


er pager but that they-have supported every | 
eading measure of the present Administration; | 


ese averments, | will endeavor | 





the eae party,’’ viz: by caucus nomina- | 
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4 os usy. had 
its origin in the general sense, that any open and 
direct interference, that any ostentatious avowal 
of preference, between rival candidates, that an 
official influence exerted, or Executive patronage 
dispensed, by the President, for the purpose of 
operating upon the election of his successor, was 
wrong in point of principle, unsafe in point of 
recedent, and dangerous in tendency, if not in 
intention, to the liberties of the country. The 
dignity of Cesar, conferred by the Emperor of 
Rome, vested in its possessor the reversion of 
the empire. And, sir, the annals of past history 
are rife with instances in which monarchs, re- 
markable for their wisdom in the cabinet and 
valor in the field, have selected successors who 


| were their contrasts in every regard, who, desti- 


tute themselves of all the attributes of command, 
have yet been enabled, by a dexterous address, 
by assiduous attentions, by servile flatteries, by 


| seizing upon those weak points of character from 


which even the greatest and best are not exempt, 


|| to worm themselves ‘into the confidence of power, 


to sow distrust and suspicion where there had 
been friendship and reliance, to interdict the 
approaches of rival merit to the throne, and, 


| finally, to reap empire as the reward of duplicity 


and circumvention. 

Sir, mankind have ever looked with jealousy 
upon the especial favorite of supreme power. 

his feeling has its origin partly in the fact, of 
historical avouchment, that favoritism is more 
often acquired by personal devotion to the ruling 
chief, than by the possession and exertion, in the 
public service, of eminent abilities; and partly in 
the belief that he who aspires to the high places 
of the Government should rely for suecess more 


| on the force of individual merit, and less on the 


adventitious aids of power and patronage. ‘That, 
like a high mountain, he should stand out in bold 
relief, his proportions distinctly defined upon the 
fee horizon, resting on the broad basis of 

is own ea and screened, by no inter- 
vening object, from observation and scrutiny. 
That he should resemble some lofty Old Hickory 
of the forest, its roots deep set in the earth, and 
its branches extending aloft and around, rather 
than the little, creeping, parasitical vine that, by 
twining around its trunk, is enabled to lift itself 
into a region more elevated than it could ever 
have attained to by its own intrinsic strength 
and stamina. 

Sir, allow me, in this place, to refer to a passage 
in English history. The Court of Elizabeth, at 
one time, was divided by two adverse and con- 
tending parties; one acknowledging the Duke of 
Suffolk as its head; the other following the lead 
of the Earl of Leicester. Suffolk was frank, 
open, sincere, magnanimous, honest, and saga- 
cious as a politician, of unblemished character, 

ublic and private, and intent only upon the true 
interests of his country, and the honor and glory 
of his royal mistress. Leicester was supple, in- 
sinuating, unprincipled, selfish in his designs, 
unscrupulous in his means to accomplish them, 
of an all grasping ambition, which aimed, not at 
the succession, but at a connection, by connubial 
ties, with royalty itself. Suffolk had the esteem 
of the Queen, founded on her knowledge of the 
sterling qualities of his mind and heart. Leices- 
ter, by the arts and blandishments of the courtier, 
had won upon her affections. Yet it is recorded 
of her, as a signal evidence of wisdom and self- 
denial, of the triumph of judgment over passion, 
that she was yet enabled to observe towards them 
the most even-handed justice; that, however, in 
her private and social relations, she might give 
way to the tenderness of a woman attached even 
to infatuation, yet that, in all public transactions, 
she was ever mindful of the dignity and impar- 
tiality of the Queen. She felt and acted, not as 
the head ofa party, but as the annointed sovereign 
of England should feel and act. 

But to return from this digression. Another 
precedent, tending to establish a fixed mode of 
selecting a successor to the Presidency, was to be 
found in caucus nominations. Of this system, 
and of the party which used it for their purposes 
Mr. Van Baten was a principal advocate an 
leading member; in fond of which I will read 
an extract from the address of the caucus of 1824 
“to the Republicans of the United States,” of 
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which he was the reputed author. It is as fol- 
lows: 

“ We will eae to conceal the anxiety with —— 

presse: e mt conjuncture. To our m 
a of ene pointe to the ure dismemberment of 
the party. The injurious consequences likely to be pro- 
duced by a departure from the ancient usages of the » 
will not be confined to the election of President and Vice 
President.. Exertions are everywhere making to break up 
the entire system of CONVENTIONS for the nomination of 
candidates, in reference to State as well as Federal elec- 
tions. Itis submitted, then, whether an abandonment of 
the practice will not involve the ultimate prostration of the 
system wherever it prevails, and with it the securities of the 
republican ascendency. [tis from an apprehension of such 
results, in the event of the abandonment of established prin- 
ciples, and of the usage of the party, that we have adopted 
the proceeding now submitted to your consideration. The 
question is, in our best judgment, one touching the preser- 
vation or dismemberment of the party.’ 

These sentiments were responded to by the 
then Legislature of the State of New York. In 
the report of a committee of that body it was 
asserted, that ‘* there is no other mode [than the 
one in question] of concentrating public opinion;”’ 
‘that It was necessary, not merely to the success, 
but to the preservation, and possitity to the exist- 
ence, of the Republican party;’’ and that these 
considerations should commend its adoption ** to 
all who feel any solicitude for the continued as- 
cendency of Republican principles.”’ 

A large portion of the yeomanry of the coun- 
try began to be justly alarmed at the prevalence 
0 pene na and practices such asthese. A cen- 
tral power, it was feared by them, was in process 
of creation at the seat of Government, which 
might eventually control the elective franchise, 
and convert the people, from the high character of 
independent electors, into mere political automata 
for the registration of its edicts. They determined 
to resist this central power in each mode of its 
manifestation; to interrupt the continuity of cab- 
inet succession; ‘to break up the entire system of 
conventions;’’ and to reinvest the people in all 
their sovereign attributes of thought and action 
in reference to the choice of Chief Magistrate. 
It was against the latter practice, especially, that 
their exertions were directed. Whatever might 
have been the necessities in which it had its ori- 
gin, however excusable its occasional use as the | 
extreme medicine of the State, they conceived 
that it would be eminently injurious as its daily 
potion. The declaration and enforcement of mar- 
tial law at New Orleans might have been justified 
by the exigencies of the occasion; but who would 
quote it as a precedent to authorize habitual vio- 
lations, under ordinary circumstances, of the 
sacred guarantees of the Constitution? The prac- 
tice was denounced as dangerously restrictive of 
the rights of suffrage; as circumscribing the range 
of selection to Office; as virtually disfranchising 
all others than its nominees; as superseding the 
provisions of the Constitution in regard to the 
election of its highest executive officer, and in- | 
terpolating new provisions in their stead; as tend- 
ing to place the entire power of the country in 
the hands of combinations and cabals among men 
in high places. It was affirmed unanimously by 
the Tennessee Legislature ‘* that the practice of 
caucus nominations is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion;’’ that each department of the Government 
ought to be prevented ‘ from exercising the small- 
est influence over the other;’’ afid that * the mem- 
bers of Congress should not be the principal or 
primary er or actors in the election of Pres- 
ident.” In reply to the argument of usage and 
precedent, the Legislature said that ** the actions | 
of public men, heated by party zeal, and strug- 
gling for ascendency, ought not to be urged as pre- 
cedents.’? The party publications of that day are 
replete with vehement attacks upon all such ob- 
noxious practices and een) but I wil hot 
weary the patience of the committee with further 
quotation. 

As the personification and embodiment, then, 
of this spirit of opposition; as the type and rep- 
resentative of a set of principles oe to 
those in question, and which were deemed of vital 
importance to the lervation, in their purity, 
of our republican institutions, General Jackson 
was selected, His great popularity, his talents 
and public services, displayed and performed in 
stations civil and mili ; the confidence reposed 
in his patriotism and integrity; his private and 
unofficial position—a Cincinnatus on his farm— 
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and made their own nominations. They spoke 


They.denounced, in every shape, caucuses, con- || 
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unhackneyed in the ways of the mere politician, || citizens.* The great mass of the people of Ten- 
all eminently fitted him for the high mission to || nessee took no part in this movement, and are in 
which he was preferred. 


no way committed by it. Onthecontrary, there 


With Jackson for their rallying point, the peo- || was a deep under-current of feeling against Mr. 


ple prepared to resume the exercise oftheirusurped || Van Buren, originating partly in this very cause, 


rights. They met in their primary assemblies, | and which has since heaved to the surface, and 
|| manifested itself in opposing his advancement to 
through Legislatures, of which the members were | a yet higher station; and if the people of Ten- 
elected with especial reference to this question. || nessee yielded a temporary and reluctant acqui- 
| escence in his nomination then, it was because an 
ventions, secretary succession, the officious inter- || alternative was scarcely presented them, and be~ 
ference of men in high places with the freedom of || cause the Vice Presidential chair was considered 
suffrage. Public sentiment, instead of descend- || to be infinitely subordinate in importance to that 
ing, in noxious distillations, from a firmament || of Chief Magistrate of the Union. The Presi- 
studded with the constellations of greatness, rose, || dent was the principal point of view; and they 
like the living principle of vegetation, from the || took the Vice President not because the man or 
earth, imparting a healthy and cheerful aspect to the mode of his nomination was acceptable, but 
| 





the humble valleys of society, and gradually en- || because of the venerated name with which his 
duing its eminences with congenial hues. The || was associated. 
knell of the caucus system, at least in reference I have said, sir, that the position and princi- 
to national nominations, was thought to have || ples of action of Judge White now are remark- 
been rung. Its nominee, in this instance, was || ably coincident, in every essential particular, with 
signally defeated, and its obsequies were per- || those of General Jackson in his first canvass for 
formed with all the solemnities which follow a | President. General Jackson was applied to by 
final departure. || acommittee appointed at a meeting of the peo- 
But in its stead has arisen a body more arom- || ple of Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, to know 
alous than itself. A national convention, consti- || whether he would consent to be a candidate for 
tuted as such bodies have heretofore been, is but || President. ‘* My undeviating rule through life,’’ 
the essence and spirit of a congressional caucus, || says the Geneval in reply, “‘and which I have, 
reproduced in a modified form; with this distinc- || and ever shall deem as congenial with the true 
tion in favor of the latter, that whereas conven- || republican principles of our Government, has been 
tions of the kind of which I am speaking are, for || neither to seek nor decline public invitations to 
the most part, without a constituency, and there- || office.’’ ‘‘ The office of Chief Magistrate is one 
fore irresponsible; caucuses were composed of || of greatresponsibility. Asit should not be sought 
members of Congress, who are amenable to the || by any individual, so it cannot with propriety be 
people in the periodical exercise of the elective declined when offered by those who have the power of 
franchise. selection. It is interesting to the American people 
Sir, what are the origin and composition of || alone, and in the election they should exercise 
your modern conventions? Are they composed || their free and unbiased judgment.’’ * it was 
of delegates fairly elected by, and fully represent- || with these impressions, I presume, and without 
ing the people at large, or even a majority of that | any consultation with me, that the Legislature of 
portion of them who constitute the party to which || Tennessee, as an additional testimony of confi- 
they profess to belong? To conventions, thus || dence in me, thought proper to present my name 
constituted, no reasonable exceptions could be || to the consideration of the American people. My 
taken, except, perhaps, that it were anticipating || political creed prompts me to leave the affair, 
the decision of the ballot-box. But such is not || wninfluenced by any expression on my » to the 
their constitution. A few self-created leaders of || free will of those who alone have the right to de- 
a party, to which they attach the exclusive cog- || eide.’’ 
nomen of Republican, consult together, select || | A similarapplication was made toJudge White. 
their chief, parcel out the principal offices among || The following is a portion of his reply: 
themselves,and possess their partisansand echoes || “I am aware that for some time past my name has been 
of the newpaper press, at home, with the plan |) eccasoually mentioned, in ou own Ste and eb 
of Operations agreed upon. By these ett | be so far acceptable to the public as to render an applica- 
meetings are gotten up, at which resolutions are || tion to me necessary, to ascertain iny wishes or determin- 
adopted appointing delegates initiated into the |; ation. ; 
secrets of the party. These meetings are always | 4 Mg poring aie ony peipe pconneain ee - elon 
informal, always composed of a small minority || sentiments of even our own State than any of my col- 
of the people, most commonly confined to the || leagues. As to my own wishes and determination, I can 
friends and relations of some high dignitary. No | boys no difficulty in giving you an answer, Ba th 
i j i . ' ot conscious » 
mode of proceeding is prescribed by law; repre- || nave ever wished to be President of the United Btates; { 
sentation Is apportioned according to no estab- || have never knowingly uttered a sentence, or done an act, 
lished ratio; no sheriff makes proclamation sum- | for the purpose of inducing any person to think of me for 
moning the people to the polls; no sworn officers || that distinguished station. When the duties and responsi- 
receive and record their votes. When the con- || bilities of the office are considered, in my opinion, it is an 
: : : || object more to be avoided than desired, I shall certainly 
vention assembles, no credentials, no certificates || never seek it while I have so little confidence in my own 
of election are required; conformity in political 
creed with the Wire-workers behind the scenes is 
an ample passport to the privileges of member- 
ship. And yet a body of this character, com- 
posed, for the most part, of office holders and | 
office seekers, or the especial friends of those 
who are, never elected by majorities, sometimes | 
even self-constituted, assumes to dictate to the | 
Democracy of. the land! claims for its decrees 
an authority paramount to the Constitution itself! | 
holds up its nominee as the great political Venus 











|| capacity to discharge the duties of it as I now have. 

|| . ** Those for whose benefit it was created have a right to 
|| fill it with any citizen they may prefer, provided he is eli- 
gible by the Constitution ; and the person who woald refuse 
|| to accept such an office, if offered by the people of the 
|| United States, ought to have a much stronger hoid upon 
|} public opinion than I can ever hope to possess. 

|" <M y most anxious Wish is, that in any use you may think 
|} proper to make of my name, you may lose sight of every 
consideration except the public interest. I have not had 
any agency in causing it to be used, and do not fee} that T 
would be justified in directing the use of it to be discon- 
tinued. I can, however, witb troth say, that if those polit- 
ical friends who have used it thus far shall have reason to 
believe a further use of it will be an injury, instead of a 
benefit to the country, and may choose to thdraw it, they 
will have my hearty concurrence.’” 


Thus it will be seen that both of these distin- 


de Medicis, to which our opiniohs must conform, 
noe by which our principles must be remod- 
éled ° 

But it has been said by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. McKeon] that Tennessee, in 
sending delegates to the Baltimore Convention 
of 1832, and yielding her support to its nominee, 
has committed herself to the system of national 
rominations. I happen to know something of the 
mode in which those delegates were appointed. 
A meeting was held in Nashville, composed partly 
of members chosen by minority meetings in a | 
very small minority of the counties; and partly | 





* My name figures in the proceedings of that meeting. 
Happening, accidentally, to be in Nashville at the time, I 
attended the meeting as a mere spectator. I was unex- 
pectedly announced by the ctiairman as one of the commit- 
Ob eS eee Taken thus un- 
awares, I hesitated what todo. Opposed, as I was, to the 
| whole system of con and to the intended nominee 

of the one to be held at more, I was yet sincerely at- 
tached to General Jackson, and did not to place my- 
even 


of persons accidentally present_in that town at 
the time, who had not even the semblance of 
authority to act for any portion of their fellow- 
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guished statesmen and patriots avowed the same | 
sentiments; thatthey both acknowledged the right | 


of the people to an unrestricted range of selection, 
in reference to candidates for office, and the cor- 
responding obligation of the person selected to 
permit his name to be used, and, if elected, to 
enter upon the discharge of its duties. 


caucus, the candidate of tae Republican party; 
so is Mr. Van Buren in 1836. k 


ing the continued use of his name against Mr. 
Van Buren? In 1824 it was objected by Mr. 
Crawford’s friends that the multiplication of can- 


didates consequent on the accession to the list of | 


The » 


/and means for the limitation of executive patron- 
|| age; among the members of that committee ap- 
| pear the names of White and Van Buren. The 
In 1824 Mr. Crawford was the nominee of a 

| with six bills. ‘The object of these bills was to 
if General Jack- | 
son, in opposing Mr. Crawford, did not ‘lose | 
caste’? with the Republican party, why may not |, 
Judge White claim a similar exemption, in allow- | 


|| masters; to regulate the appointment of midship- || 
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of the Executive. 
In 1826 a committee was appointed in the Sen- |! 


the extent and imputed abuse of the patronage | 
| 
ate, on motion of Mr. Benton, to devise ways 


result of their labors was a report, accompanied || 
\| 
take from the Secretary of State the power of || 
selecting the newspapers for the publication of 
the laws of the United States and the public ad- || 
vertisements; to regulate the appointment of post- | | 


men; to regulate the appointment of cadets; to || 
prevent military and naval officers from being 
dismissed the service at the pleasure of the Pres- 


General Jackson, would prevent a choice being | ident; to secure in office the faithful collectors and || 
made in the electoral colleges, and throw the elec- || 


disbursers of the revenue, and to displace defaulters. | 
tion into the House of Representatives—a con- || The report enforces the expediency of the pas- {| 
tingency which they represented as fraught with || sage of these bills with all the force of argument, || 
the most disastrous consequences to the liberties || and all the amplification of rhetoric. 
of the country. And it is worthy of remark that } {Here Mr. M. read a variety of extracts from | 
the politicians and newspaper editors then and || the report, showing the alarming extent of the 
now extant, who used this argument with such || power and patronage of the President; the in- 
urgency and repetition against General Jackson, || crease and multiplication of its objects; and the 
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are the same who are at present wielding it against || 
Judge White; with what sincerity may be in- 
ferred from the fact, notorious as noon-day, that, 
but for their opposition to the Judge, all probable 
occurrence of tl 

have been prevented. But the objection, however 
forcibly urged, did not present itself to the friends 
of General Jackson in an aspect sufficiently formi- 
dabie to induce them to withdraw him from the 
contest. The Legislature of Tennessee unani- 
mously adopted a preamble and resolutions, in 
which it was declared that ‘*this contingency was 


foreseen and provided for in the Constitution,”’ 


and thatit was less to be feared than the vicarious 
and obtrusive agency of a body unknown to the 
Constitution and laws, and which imposed fetters 
on the inappreciable rights of suffrage. The ob- 


jection did not strike General Jackson himself 


with such force as, in his opinion, to render with- 
drawal on his part an act either of patriotism or 
of duty. ‘ 

The preservation of the wnity of the party was 
another argument urged with much zeal and earn- 
estness by the advocates of the caucus nominee. 
It was alleged that ‘*the ascendency of the Re- 
publican party’’ was endangered by the multipli- 
cation of candidates; and the people were invoked 
by all the obligations of patriotism to prevent the 


evil ee resulting from a division in its | 


ranks. or were the arguments drawn from 
principle the only weapons used. Resort was had 
to vituperation and abuse. 


very party which now claims to be the especial 
guardians of his reputation, as a tyrant; as un- 


qualified, by temper, education, and previous | 


habits, for civil rule; and it was asserted that his 
election would be the infliction of *‘ a curse upon 


the country.’’ Attempts were even made to strip 


him of those laurels which he had plucked from 
the rugged brow of war, in many a well-fought 
field. And if these efforts were not crowned with 
success, it was because 


** True glory’s leaves 
Are of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves.” 


But the contest terminated in the election by 
the House of Representatives of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts; General Jackson having re- 
ceived a plurality of the votes in the electoral col- 
leges. tis friends, however, undisheartened by 
defeat, presented him again as a candidate for the 
eminent charge. The war-cry of opposition to 
the new Administration was sounded and con- 
tinued from the starting-post to the goal. [t was 
asserted that its accession to power was brought 
about by a flagrant violation of the rights of ms 
ular suffrage; that the will of the people had been 
defeated by a corrupt coalition. Exception was 
taken to the first message of the President, on 
the ground that in it were avowed ultra Federal 
doctrines. Corruption, besides, was alleged to 
exist in the administration of every Department 
of the Government. The most fearful apprehen- 
sions for the purity and preservation of our free 
institutions were conjured up, in consequence of 


| necessity that existed for their curtailment and 


1e contingency deprecated might || 








General Jackson was || °™inous indications, awaits the same reception 


denounced, and that, too, by the organs of that || 











limitation. ] 
I will trouble the committee with but one more 
quotation from this document: 





* Not being able to reform the Government in the election 
of President, they (the committee) must go to work upon 
his powers, and trim down these by statutory enactments, 
whenever it can be done by law, and with a just regard to 
the proper efficiency of the Government. For this purpose 
they have reported the six bills which have been enumer- 
ated. They do not pretend to have exhausted the subject, 
but only to have seized upon a few of its prominent points. 
They have only touched, in four places, the vast and per- 
vading system of Federal Executive patronage —the press, 
the post office, the armed force, and the appointing power. 
They are few compared to the whole number of points which 
the system presents, but they are points vital to the liberties | 
of the country. The press is put foremost, because it is 
the moving pores of human action ; the post office is the 
handmaid of the press ; the armed force its executor; and 
the appointing power the directress of the whole.”’ 


Mr. Van Buren, it is fair to presume, was in 
favor of these bills; he belonged to the committee 
by whom they were reported, and no recorded 
evidence is extant of his having dissented from 
their principles. And yet the most important of | 
them all, the one which was most extensive and 
all-embracing in its range, the bill to secure in 
office the faithful collectors and disbursers of the 
public revenue, and to displace defaulters, recently 
reproduced in the Senate, in form and substance, 

| 





was met with determined opposition by his con- 
fidential friends in that body, and, from some 


from similar quarters here. And yet this was 
one of the leading principles of the Jackson party 
of 1826! Judge White supported the measure | 
then, and has yielded it a consistent support | 
during the present session. 
n amendment of the Constitution, pay warns | | 
the election of Chief Magistrate, in the first an | 
second instance, directly on the people, and lim- 
iting his eligibility to one term, was another 
principal measure with the Jackson party of that 
day. ieee his accession to the Chief Magistracy, 
General Jackson has repeatedly and earnestly | 
commended it to the favorable consideration and | 
initiative action of Congress. Judge White and | 
his friends have been willing and anxious to | 
meet the recommendation in the spirit in which | 
it was made. And yet postpqnement and eva- | 


sion are the fate which it has received from the || 


hands of the party, on hollow pretenses, and by 
pitiful subterfuges ! 3 
Specific appropriations, economy in disburse- | 

ments, accountability of public agents, the retro- 
gression of the Government to the halcyon days 
of Jeffersonian simplicity and republicanism, were 
likewise held out to the hopes of the people by 
the Opposition to Mr. Adams’s administration. 


| And yet appropriations have been supported by 


the party without specific designation of objects; 
the Heads of Departments have been clamorously 
invoked to inform this House how much of the 
pavic treasure could be expended in the various 

ranches of the public service; and agents charged 
by a member in his place with probable pecula- 
tion and mismanagement of the public funds, 


ures and preferences? Would it not readily be 
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have been shielded by the mantle of the party, and 
all investigation refused ! 

Retrenchment and reform were likewise objects 
inscribed by the Jackson party on the list of legis- 
lative and executive duties. For the advance- 
ment of those purposes a committee was consti- 
tuted in the House of Representatives during the 
session of 1826. The more especial object was 
to ferret out abuses and corruptions in the admin- 
istrative departments of the Government, to lop 
off redundant expenses, to discharge supernumer- 
ary clerks, &c. Shortly after commencement, 
however, their investigations were discontinued, 
on the suggestion of a distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Ranpotpn,] who stated that 
the then President and his Cabinet, being opposed 
to reform, could throw such obstacles in the way 
of the committee as would render their labors 
ineffective and nugatory. It was thus that the 
cleansing of the Augean stable was deferred to a 
more auspicious period, when all the political ele- 
ments, legislative and executive, would harmo- 
niously blend and unite in the great work of de- 
partmental regeneration ! 

The main argument which has been urged in 
favor of limiting the service of the President to 


one term is, that his measures might be shaped, 


and his appointments to office bestowed, rather 
with the view of securing his reélection than for 
the purpose of advancing the prosperity of his 
country. But if these sonnel engines should 
be wislded to effect the elevation to power of a 
favorite candidate, does not this objection operate 
with equal, if not greater force? Is not the prin- 
ope involved essentially the same? Is the love 
of office, held out to an anxious expectant, the 
less tempting, that adhesion, not to the President 
himself, but to the President’s favorite, is the 
means of obtaining it? Sir, if it be known and 
avowed that the President for the time being has 
a decided preference between rival candidates for 
the succession, will not the knowledge of that 
circumstance, without any explicit inumation or 
saaneaies on his part, operate as a powerful 
inducement, not with office seekers merely, but 
with office holders apprehensive for their places, 
to make his measures and preferences their meas- 


inferred that the surest mode of securing or ob- 
taining office would be to shout hosannas to the 
rising sun? Is it unreasonable to presume that 
the heir apparent, as the period of his probable ac- 
cession approached, would, in effect, have at his 
disposal the entire patronage of the Executive? 
And having the power, without the responsibility, 
of nomination to office, might he not exercise it 
with less restraint, and under a less solemn sense 
of obligation to the public, than if he were the 
ostensible as well as the real dispenser of appoint- 
ments? In making these suggestions, sir, in re- 
lation to this, as well as all other questions con- 
nected with the nature and proper extent of 
Executive power, I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that I am considering them in the abstract 
as questions of all time, and without reference to 
any state of things which may be supposed by 
others to exist now, or to have existed a 
in the history of the country. Intending myself 
no invidious allusions; disclaiming the implica- 
tion that the present President of the United 
States would prostitute the power and patronage 
of his high station to purposes which he deemed 
unworthy or improper, I hope that none others 
will impute to me such an intention. I have too 
greata respect and regard for that eminent citizen, 
founded as well upon personal grounds as upon 
the very high estimate which I put upon his char- 
acter and public services, to entertain such a pur- 
pose. I speak, however, in the spirit of a free- 
man, and of the representative of freemen, to 
whom the right of thought and expression is 
guarantied by the institutions of my country. — 
It appears then, sir, that Judge White and his 
friends have not only heretofore sunponied all 
the leading measures of the present Administra- 
tion but they still adhere to the principles which 
brought General Jackson into power — which 
formed the original bond of union of the Jackson 
party. And yet they are denounced as enemies 
of the present Administration, and ingrates to its 
head, as recreants to their principles, and apos- 
tates from their party! d why are they so 
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| 
denounced? Because they do not respond to the 
nomination of the Baltimore Convention. And by 
whom are they so denounced? By the leaders 
and organs of that party which advocated the 
system of caucus nominations, which was the 
most virulent in its opposition to Andrew Jack- 
son, and which assailed him in his dearest and 
most private relations, but which, coming in to 
his support at the eleventh hour, when the heat 
and burden of the day were over, when fruition 
was about to follow on the footsteps of exertion, 
have, nevertheless, received a more than script- 
ural reward for their mee? and interested ser- 
vices. The members of this party can oppose 
the bill for the limitation of Executive patronage, | 
can disregard the repeated and éarnest recom- 
mendations of the President in favor of the pro- 
osed amendment to the Constitution, daemnae by 
bien of such vital importance, in relation to the 
election of President and Vice President, and 
pass unquestioned, still, in point of political or- 
thodoxy. Adhesion to the nominee of the con- 
vention is an ample atonement for the widest 
aberrations from principle ! 

I have thus attempted to show, and, I think, 
satisfactorily shown, that the charge preferred 
against the friends of Judge White, of apostacy 
from their party, of dereliction from their prin- 
ciples, is utterly unfounded in fact. Sir, if there 
be division in the ranks of the Administration, 
the line of separation was not drawn by them. 
In maintaining their present attitude before the 
nation, no color of pretense is given to the imputa- 
tion that they have been induced to do so by the 
allurements of patronage and power. If their 
banner, like freedom’s in many an age and clime, 
now streams against the breeze that blows from | 
high quarters, its motto is identical with that | 
which, in past times, was blazoned on its folds, | 
when, Teucro duce, it led on to contest and vic- 
tory in the same glorious cause. If a separation 
have taken place, the circumstances by which it 
was brought about show that it was not of their | 
seeking, and furnish every evidence of sincerity | 
and devotion to principle. The past history of | 
the country affords other instances of separation | 
from party, and of giving in adhesion to paren 
which, as far as preferment is concerned, might | 
have been better timed; and the future historian | 
of pending events may, perhaps, find examples | 
of a similar nature, and which, possibly, may | 
lead to similar results. 

Sir, in assuming her present position, Tennes- | 
see has not proved herself, as has been alleged, 
ungrateful to Andrew Jackson, or inimical to his | 
Administration. Her fame is part and parcel of | 
his; his fame part and parcel of her own. If he | 
evinced all the qualities which constitute the able | 
and gallant captain, the troops whom she con- | 
fided to his command displayed, on all occasions, | 
however complicated with peril, a valor and alac- 
rity which seconded and accomplished the boldest 
conceptions of hisgenius. Together they fought, 
and together they reaped a rich harvest of glory 
and renown. is reward, in part, has been the 
highest office known to the institutions of the 
country; hers the proud and gratifying conscious- 
ness that her efforts, unrelaxed by obstacles, her | 
confidence, animpaired by calumny, her devotion, | 
unabated by disaster, essentially contributed to | 
its attainment. Yes, sir, Tennessee has proved | 
herself, at all times, and under all circumstances, | 
ready and willing and anxious to do honor to 
her avorite soldier and statesman. These dis- 
positions were especially manifested by her at a | 
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tion. That charge has been amply met and re- 
futed by my colleague, [Mr. Bexi.] I shall notice 

it no further than by saying that no caucus was, | 
in fact, held. That public opinion having become 
directed towards Judge White as a fit successor 
of General Jackson, the Tennessee delegation 
were frequently interrogated by visitors here from 
different quarters of the Union, as to the probable 
dispositions of the Judge in that regard. Thata 
meeting of consultation on the subject was held 
by a portion of the delegation. That, afterwards, 
an individual member, of his own motion, drew 
up a letter of inquiry to the Judge, stating the 
difficulty, and requesting to be informed of his 
views, which letter was separately presented by 
him to the other members, his colleagues, who 
affixed their signatures to it; and that this letter, 
with Judge White’s reply to it, was published, 
merely as an answer, once for all, and in an au- 
thentic shape, to the inquiries which had been 
made. This proceeding had neither the forms, 
nor was there claimed for it, the arrogant and 
authoritative sanctions of a nomination. No, sir; 
Judge White rests his claims upon far other 





rounds; he stands self-sustained, on the basis of | 


is own merits, leaning for support on no other 
arm but the great arm of the people! 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Towns] has 
likewise brought a charge of inconsistency, with 
two specifications, against Judge White. In 
proof of the first specification, which, I must say, 
was very vaguely set forth, he caused to be reada 
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munity, sovereign in ali respects, those only excepted in 
which they had by the treaties ey Smoot their 
independence; and still contend that Was a sov- 
ereign and independent State frora the 4th of July, 1776, a 





| period anterior to the Union of the States, under r the 


i 


Articles of Confederation, or of the present Constitution. 
That, as a sovereign State, she had a right to govern oucey 
human being within her limits, according to her own will, 
and to dispose of all the vacant land, when, to whom, and 
for what consideration she pleased. That she is still in 
possession of all those rights and powers, excepting only 
such as she has expressly surrendered. That she never 
has surrendered to the United States, either by a treaty or 
by any other means, the power to dispose of her vacant 
territory, or to authorize the establishment of a government 
within her limits without her consent.’ 


In further support of the same views, this lucid 


| and able document states other and striking argu- 





letter from the Judge to Mr. John Ross, in 1822, on 
the subject of the relative rights and powers of the 
Federal Government and of the Cherokee Indians 
within the territorial limits of the Cherokee na- 
tion. The occasion of the letter was this: a tax 
had been imposed by the Indian authorities upon 
a merchant licensed, under the lawsof the United 
States, to trade with the Indians. He had re- 
sisted the payment of the tax, on the ground that 
he was exempted, by his license, from all impo- 
sitions of the kind. Judge White was applied to 
as a lawyer for his professional opinion on the 
subject. His reply was, in substance, that the 
Cherokees, as far as the United States was con- 
cerned, retained every attribute of sovereignty 
which they had not expressly surrendered to the 
United States by treaty; and that the power of 
internal taxation, not having been thus surren- 
dered, rightfully belonged to the authorities of 
the Cherokee nation. This opinion is in accord- 
ance with the uniform and unbroken series of the 
decisions in the district courts of the United States 
for the State of Tennessee, made as well since as 
before the date of the letter in question. 

It is to be regretted that the gentleman from 
Georgia was not more explicit; that he did not 
point out in what manner Judge White was in- 
consistent in holding this opinion. We are left 
to infer, however, that it was irreconcilable with 
some other opinion expressed by him, in rela- 
tion to the same, or some analogous subject. If 
this be his object, I defy him to make good the 
imputation. He certainly could not have intended 
—1 will not impute to him such disingenuousness 
as the supposition would imply—to produce, for 
political effect, upon the public mind of Georgia, 
the impression shat Judge White had ever ex- 
pressed opinions adverse to the right of that State 
to the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the territory 
inhabited by the Indians within her limits. I say, 
sir, that he could not have so intended, because 
simultaneously with the letter in question, there 
appeared a report, made by Judge White to the 


time when others, who now sit in high places, || Senate, as chairman of the Committee on Indian 


and look down with affected scorn an 
upon her present position, were strenuous in their | 
efforts ‘‘ to blast his prospects even in the bad, 
and all the fair effects of future hopes.”’ She 


will continue to manifest these dispositions on all | 


j 


roper occasions, and in all matters which affect 
im personally. 

Before I sit down, Mr. Chairman, allow me to 
notice some observations which fell the other day 
from the nese from Georgia, [Mr. Towns.} 
That gentleman preferred the charge of inconsist- 
ency — the friends of Judge White, in that, 
notwithstanding their outcry against caucuses, 
they are supporting the nominee of acaucus which, 

alleged, was held last winter twelve month, 
composed of-a portion of the Tennessee delega- 


contempt | 











Affairs, in which the arguments in favor of the 
contrary doctrine are clearly and cogently set 
forth. After stating the substance of the several 
treaties between the United States and the Chero- 
kees, the report goes on to sry: 


In virtue of these treaties, the Cherokees contend that 
they have a valid and complete title to the lands of which 
they are in possession ; and that they have a right to estab- 
lish such Government as, in their opinion, is best suited to 
their condition; and that such Government is ¢ 


independent 
|| of ay of the States within the limits of which any portion 


of territory may happen to be, and that the United 

States stand solemnly pledged to protect them in the peace- 
able enjoyment of it against ali the world. 

“On other side, the States may admit that if the 

i e Cherokees was to be considered, 

as it related to the rights and powers of the United States 

only, then, it is true, they are, and ought te be, a com- 





ments, drawn from constitutional injunctions and 

rohibitions not necessary or important to be 
et uoted. But if the gentleman from Georgia 
intended to charge that the doctrines of the report 
and of the letter are incompatible, the obvious 
and conclusive answer, founded in the complex 
nature of our institutions, is contained in the | 
report itself, viz: that the Indians may well, so 
far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
retain all such portions of their sovereignty as 
have not been yielded by treaty, and still be liable 
to the jurisdiction of Georgia, whenever she 
thought proper to exercise it. It may be proper 
to observe, likewise, that, in 1822, when this 
letter was written, and for several years after- 
wards, the question of the relative powers of the 
States, and of the Indians within their limits, 
had not been even mooted. 

Before dismissing this subject, I cannot but ex- 
press my surprise that an arrow, winged with a 
charge against the political reputation of Judge 
White, especially in relation to his opinions on 
this subject, should have come from the quiver of 
a Representative from Georgia—a State which, 
if her internal quiet has been maintained; if her 
relations, not only towards the Indians, but to- 
wards the Federal Government, complicated as 
they were with such circumstances of delicac 
am difficulty, have been either satisfactorily ad- 
justed, or are in the train of satisfactory adjust- 
ment, for these auspicious results, present and 
prospective; her ipdebtedeose to his is greater, 

erhaps, than to any other human agency. Sir, 
it is but echoing the voice of history to say that, 
during the pendency of this question in the Sen- 
ate, whether acting in its legislative or executive 
capacity, he was the Palinurus by whom the ves- 
sel of State was directed in safety through all 
the dangers and difficulties that arose. 

The second specification embraced in this charge 
of inconsistency is alleged by the a from 
Georgia to be sustained by the fact that Judge 
White’s opinion was adverse to the policy of 

lacing General- Jackson in the Senate pending 
hie first canvass for the Presidency; and, if it was 
bad policy for General Jackson to go into the Sen- 
ate in 1893, why, triumphantly asks the gentle- 
man, did he acquiesce in his own reélection to 
that body in 1835? The answer is to be found 
in the different situations of the two men at the 
different epochs in question. At the times re- 
spectively in which they were brought forward, 
neral Jackson was a private citizen; Judge 
White a public servant. General Jackson was 
selected with reference as well to his unofficial 
position as to his qualifications and public ser- 
vices, to wage a war of principle against combi- 
nations ——_ high and usurping dignitaries 
of the land. e aathl, therefore, have remained 
in private life, without rendering himself obnox- 
ious to the imputation of shrinking from respons- 
ibility. Under these circumstances, Ju hite 
thought the policy doubtful of altering his posi- 
tion, ** of changing his front in presence of the 
enemy.’’ But Judge White’s nomination to the 
Poeaillcanien, though made to effect similar pur- 
poses, found him in a different situation. He 
was, and had been for years, a member of the 
Senate; and, if he had i &: reélection, he 
would have been liable to the double ¢ of 
deserting his to avoid committal on delicate 
questions of national policy ,and of being governed 
by an apprehension that Tennessee had with- 
drawn from him her confidence. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, gone through with 
the remarks which it was my intention to submit 
to the committee. I am conscious that they 
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derive no weight from extraneous circumstances, 


but musi of necessity depend, for what currency || 


they may receive, upon their intrinsic qualities, | 
My voice, | am well aware, is only potential as it || 
may be the echo of truth’s. And well it were for i 
the purity and perpetuity of our institutions, if || 
all political propositions, from whatever quarter | 


Proceeds of the Public Lands—Mr. Ewing. Senate. 








| at least, if party were at all involved in the ques- | mulate in the Treasury, he has kept it down as 
tion, showed that they loved their country better | 


than their party. But the state of things has 
changed since this bill was then before the Senate. 
The reasons for its passage, all that then existed, 
still remain in fall vigor; all the leading objections 





to it have ceased to exist; and other reasons, most | 
emanating, rested on the same basis. Oh, forthe | imperative in their nature, seem to demand of us || From publie lands 


[March 15, 











far as possible, on paper, by very low estimates, 
In his report of the 3d of December, 1834, on the 
staté of the finances, he estimates the receipts 
into the Treasury, for the year 1835, from all 
sources, at $20,000,000, namely: 


Ue WENN 50 05nh Sooners ceactenan bussinnveee $16.°00.000 


500 
day to come when men shall be held as compar- || its adoption. Those who opposed it then, may || Bank dividends and miscellaneous receipts.... 500,000 


atively nothing, and principles everything! Oh, | 
for the day to come when opinion shall take its | 
hue and receive its impress, not so much from | 
the source from which it comes, as from its naked, | 
abstract beauty or deformity, separated from || 
every extraneous attribute of party, and divested | 
of the drapery which place and reputation may || 
throw around it! Oh, for the day to come when || 
the people of this country shall have attained to | 
such a degree of virtue and enlightenment as to 
be elike capable and desirous of viewing the | 
measures of their public men in the light alone of | 
reason and truth! When faction shall attemptin | 
vain to discolor, and envy and malignity to distort | 
and misrepresent; when falsehoods, known to be || 
such, shall cease to be propagated for political | 
effect; when demagogues shall no longer array | 
themselves in the robes of patriotism, nor aris- | 
tocrats in heart mouth forth the words of equality 
and popular rule! Oh, for such days to come! 





PROCEEDS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS EWING, 
OF OHIO, 


Iw Senate, March 15 and 16, 1836, 


On the bill to appropriate for a limited time, the proceeds 
of the sales of the Public Lands. 


Mr. EWING said: 

Mr. Presiwent: This bill, which has already 
several times passed this body; and which was | 
once carried in the other branch of the National 
Legislature, is so familiar to all here, that it is 
hardly necessary to present an analysis of its 
provisions. Someamendments, indeed, have been 
prepeoes by the Committee on Public Lands; 

mit those amendments are not at all vital to the 
bill; they merely modify, in some measure, its 
provisions; they propose to strike out some mat- | 
ters which seem incongruous, or out of place 
here; but there is no one of those amendments 
which the commitiee would not be willing to yield, 
if the bill, in its original shape, be more accept- 
able to the Senate. The leading provisions which 
remain are these: Ist. That there be granted to 
each of the new States, to be applied to the pur- 
poses of internal improvement, so much land as, 
with that already granted for the same purpose, 
will make to each Siate at least five hundred thou- 
sand acres; 2d. That there be granted toeach of 
the said new States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Louisiana,and Alabama, ten 
per cent. on the net proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands within its limits since the 31st day 
of December, 1832, to be applied to the purposes 
of internal improvements within the respective 
States; and, lastly and chiefly, that the whole 
residue of the net proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands since that day shall be divided amo 
all the States, according to their respective federa 
representative population, as ascertained by the 
last census, to be applied by the Legislatures of 
the States to such objects as they shall designate 
and authorize. 

This bill, Mr. President, ought not to be looked 
upon as a party measure; nor should it, nor I 
trust will it, be agitated or decided as a party 
question. Itis a great national measure; one in 
which the whole Union is interested deeply; one | 
which the general good imperatively demands; | 
and it is one which has been heretofore considered 
and sustained as a national meastre by men of 





both political somes frets in times of bigh party 
excitement. In turning to the yeas and nays, as 
recorded in the Journals of the Senate in 1832, I 
find in the affirmative, on the final passage of this 
bill, Dudley, of New York; Dickerson, of New 
Jersey, (now a member of the Cabinet;) and Dal- 
las and Witkins, of Pennsylvania; all devoted 
friendsof the President, but whoyin this instance 


| with perfect consistency support it now. Not 


— so; they may, and those who view it aright 
will, as I think, feel constrained, by a sense of 
what is due to the welfare and prosperity of our | 





common country, to sustain it, and press it on- || 
ward to a successful termination. The public || 
debt is now paid; the tariff is adjusted on terms 


which ho one will think fit to disturb; and there | 
has accumulated in the national Treasury a very || 
large amount of money beyond what is requisite || 
for the wants of the Government. This amount }| 
continues, and must continue rapidly to accumu- | 
late. We have for it no safe repository. It is 
scattered about among the banks in the several | 
States, who give no pledge for its repayment, and 
pay no interest for its use. This surplus, now 
nominally in the Treasury, but really scattered 
among these deposit banks, is large—very large; 
according to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury made to the Senate a short time since, 
it amounted on the Ist day of February last to 
$28,239,744 61 exclusive of considerable sums 
also in deposit in these banks to the credit of dis- 
bursing officers, but which had not been expended ; 
the whole sum amounted to $30,678,879 91. This 
sum cannot be touched or lessened by any of the 
expenditures of the present year; on the contrary, 
it must continue to increase. There is one item, 
and a large one, which will soon, I presume, be 





added to it; 1 mean the stock which we held in 
the late Bank of the United States. That bank 
has ceased to exist as a national institution. Its 
stockholders, all except the United States, have 
been incorporated by one of the States as a State 
bank. It1is now right and proper that our con- 
nection with it should be dissolved, for the United 
States ought not to be a stockholder in any of the 
State institutions. 

The bank stock, amounting to $7,000,000, will, 
if present prices be maintained, sell for at least 
seven and a half—more probably eight millions; 
but if we estimate the receipts from it at seven 
and a half, it gives, added to the present sum in 
the -Treasury, $38,178,879 91 of present means 
on hand, or which must be on hand in the course 
of the summer; and this surplus must continue 
to increase; for the receipts of the current year 
will very much exceed all the expenditures which 
can be made beneficially to the country under the 
appropriations of the preeeet session. The re- 
ceipts from customs for the onal 1836 may be 
safely estimated as equalling those of 1835. In- 
deed, the receipts for January of this year have 
very much exceeded those for the corresponding 
month of the last. But that I may not place it 
too high, I set it down at the same—that is, in 
round numbers, $19,000,000. The receipts from 
public lands will much exceed those of the past 
year. The lowest estimate which can be made, 
with a due regard to facts already in our posses- 
sion, from that source is $20,000,000, making 


ene for the receipts of the year 1836. || 


his, added to the sum now in the Treasury, and 
the bank stock which will fall in during the pres- 
ent year, makes an aggregate, in round numbers, 
of $77,000,000. Out of this sum are to be paid 
all the expenses of the current year, which are 
estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
$23,133,644, including all expenditures, ordinary 
and extraordinary; and a pretty good round sum 
it is for an economical Government! Dropping 
the fractions, as I have done in my estimate of 
receipts, and deducting the $23,000,000, which 
the Secretary says will be wanted for all the pur- 
poses of Government, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, during the year 1836, we have a balance on 
the Ist of January, 1837, of about $54,000,000. 
hese estimates, it is true, differ materi- 
ally from those of the Secretury of the Treasury, 
so far as relates to receipts, but not as to expend- 
itures; for in that I take his estimate as accurate. 
As to the receipts, he is not to be implicitly re- 
lied on. Ever since the surplus began to accu- 





This estimate will be found in Document No. 
2, of the last year, e 4. In this instance he 
has erred moré than fifteen million dollars; the 
actual receipts for that year having been, in fact, 
nearly as follows. I cannot give it exactly, not 
having yet received full and exact returns: 


COMO, mis ice 685 ci cs'osiids cbaipieds cdineed ets $19,324,547 
Mincchukinaathe <eah We lacks Caashen dette 15,200,000 
OUST POMIOES none. 000050 ncccve pene ccsbece once 736,991 
Making, i all ...sics.cseesscieescccesees $35,261,598 


In his report, made to Congress at the com- 
mencement of the present session, he gives us the 
receipts of the first three quarters of the year 1835 
at $20,480,881 07; and he estimates all the receipts, 
from all sources, for the last quarter of the same 
year, at $4,950,000. This report was presented 
on the 8th December, 1835, When all but twenty- 
three days of that quarter had expired. Yet, 
strange to tell, that estimate falls short of the true 
amount by more than $6,800,000; the whole re- 
ceipts for that quarter, instead of $4,950,000 
actually amount to $11,780,000. These great and 
repeated errors look bad upon the face of them. 
One would be half inclined to suspect that this 
officer, who has the custody of the money of the 
people, was willing to conceal from them, as long 
as possible, the actual amount in his hands, or 
which, in the regular course of things, was coming 
into hishands. At the time he made his estimate 
of a little less than five millions, for the last quar- 
ter of 1835, about eight millions must have been 
actually received by his subordinates in the cus- 
tom-houses and land offices; and he must, in the 
— course of business in his Department— 
either personally or by the heads of his several 
bureaus—have been informed, officially or un- 
officially, of receipts for such part of that quar- 
ter, to an amount considerably exceeding that at 
which he estimated the receipts of the whole quar- 
ter. Ido not say that he had this information 
personally; for, if he had, his personal veracity 
would have been implicated in withholding it; 
and his statement, although it purported to be 
but an estimate, must have conformed to the fact 
as far as it was actually ascertained. But what 
I do say is, that he might have known it if he 
pleased; and if he had been anxious to give a full 
and fair view to Congress and the nation of what 
was received, and what would be received, into 
the Treasury within the year, he would have had 
it. If the party to which he is attached would, 
in his opinion, have obtained any advantage by 
a show of larger receipts for that year, can any 
one doubt that he would have had more exact 
information of the receipts for the first two months 
of the last quarter, and that his estimate for that 
— would have been larger? My belief is 
that it would. 

Included in the $30,000,000 now in the deposit 
banks to the credit of the Treasury and the dis- 
bursing officers, is the $8,000,000 of unexpended 
balances of old appropriations, as shown in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 8th 
December, 1835. I include this sum because I 
look upon it asa permanent residuum, which will 
always be found in the Treasury at the end of 
the year, never to be much lessened, but gen- 
erally increased in amount. In looking at the 
means of the Treasury to effect any object in the 
present, or any future year, this should be taken 
into the account. It is not necessary or proper 
that this amount should remain idle in the Treas- 
ury, or worse than idle in the deposit benks, to 
be lent out by them on interest, or used as the 
basis of a large paper issue. It was settled, I 
think, some fifteen years ago, in solemn debate 
in the House of Re tatives—a debate in 
which Mr. Lowndes bore a conspicuous part— 
that the unexpended balance of appropriations 
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for former years might and ought to be, to a con- | 
siderable extent, considered as a constant fund, 
to be applied to the purposes of Government. lt | 
is true this might not be the case if we were 
about to settle up and quit; or if administration 
were taken out on the affairs of the nation, and 
the estate were to be finally adjusted. In that 
state of things the objection of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Sueriey v1 would apply. But, until 
that takes place, this fund, with the rest, is prop- 
erly available, and subject to appropriation. It 
is, in fact, doing as the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Benton] very justly said the other day we 
might do—anticipate, in the appropriations for 
any year, One quarter’s receipts of the next suc- 
ceeding year. This, indeed, has been constantly 
done heretofore, as I believe. I have looked 
back no further than 1832, where I find the esti- | 
mates of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
then coming year, include $5,231,094 of the unex- 
ended balance of former appropriations; to this 
t heaed of no objections. Whether any were 
urged to it or not, | cannot say. If there were 
any, they were not founded in justice, or in a 
comprehensive knowledge of financial operations. 

In estimating the customs of the year 1836 by 
the receipts of 1835, | am conscious they are set | 
too low. The receipts for this year, thus far, in 
the port of New York, do, I am informed, very 
much exceed those.of last year for the same pe- 
riod, That excess will peavey romtnen during 
the year, if the causes which have given rise to 
it be not checked in their action. It springs in 
part, and, as I think, principally, from the im- 
mense paper circulation which the deposit banks 
are enabled to throw out, founded on the deposit 
of thirty millions of the public money in their 
vaults. They deal on the public treasure asa 
fixed «pital. 

The estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the receipts for lands in the year 1836 differs 
very widely from my own. He fixes it at four 
millions ! Was that his real opinion? Did he se- 
riously believe, after the experience he had of the 

ast year, that it would not exceed that amount? 
Pris estimate from the same source for 1835, it 
will be recollected, was $3,500,000; while the re- 
ceipts do, in fact, ‘amount to about $15,200,000. 
I have not got the returns exactly for 1835, but, 
so far as reeeived, they amount to $14,719,239 21; 
and the table sent me from the General Land 
Office, showing the result, is accompanied with a 
slip stating that the sales in those offices for 
which the returns pe not been rendered will 
exceed $500,000, (A.) If it amount to that sum, 
the aggregate for the year will be $15,219,239 21. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has, as I before 
remarked, estimated the receipts for lands in the 
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Statement showing the amount received in cash, forfeited 
land stock, ang military land scri ype the tota amount 
paid by purchasers at the district 
returns have been received in each oF the 
ritories, during the year 1835. 


es, 30 far as the 
States and Ter- 


| 
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Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

Ohio......| 778,689 87| 6,675 57/41,709°36| 827,074 80 
Indiana...| 2,046,971 80| 1,601 49|27,598 88 ses 17 
Iilinois....| 2,592,867 95] 1,826 58} 3,934 72 598,629 25 
Missouri.. 630,541 02) 458 36) 450 00 1,449 38 
Alabama. .| 1,955,500 94| 1,824 16 1,957, 3325 10 
Mississippi) 2,773,831 74| 1,042 66] 3,700 00} 2 178, 574 40 
Louisiana. 408,778 73} 174 00 - 952 73 
Peninsula 
ofMich’n.| 2,271,058 59} 361 1 155 41} 2,271,575 17 
Michigan, 
w.oflake.| 316,681 04 - - 316,681 04 
Arkansas . 787,928 49 - - 787,928 
Florida ... 64,876 68 - 64,876 68 





14,627,726 85|13,963 99\77,548 37| 14,719,239 21 





Notre.—The December return from Mount Salus, and 
the November and December returns from Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi, and the December returns from Palmyra, Missouri, 
and wardsville, Tilinois, have not been received. 

The sales in those offices for which the returns have not 
yet been rendered will exceed $500. 

J. M. MOORE. 


tion to our further progress 


| 








| present year (1836) at 4, 000, ,000. ‘Now i, for 
one, can see no reason why those proceeds should 
have been estimated so much lower for this year 
than what it was known they had scadoond, ie 
must produce, for the last. he reasons aoed 
in the report of the Secretary are, in my opinion, 
wholly inconclusive. Accident, it is true, may 
check these sales; a great commercial or financial 
catastrophe may check, and, indeed, almost stop, 
the entries of public land; but unless such catas- 
trophe do take place, or unless there be an extraor- | 
dinary pressure in the money market, it is likely | 
that the sales will go on as heretofore; for the 
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ary, r, of this year, $600,0 000, and on the 17th of 
February, after the public sales had closed, there 
were ten thousand onevetnie for private eutries 
in a single day. If those applications averaged 
eighty acres each, the money received from them 
will be $1,000 ,000. If all be for the smallest pos- 
sible quantities for which entries can be made-— 
thatis, forty acre lots—it mustamountto $500,000. 
It is true that the receipts from this office do not 
belong to the United States; the avails go to the 
| Chickasaws, under their treaty of the 24th of 
May, 1834. But it shows not the less conclu- 
sively the eagerness of capitalists to vest their 


same causes which produced the great purchases || funds in the public lands; the spirit of specula- 


in 1835 are still in full, and even in increased, activ- | 
ity. So far as we have facts to aid us in estimates 


tion and emigration which is abroad, and which 
has pervaded every section of our country, and 


like this, which must necessarily rest partly on || every condition and situation in life. 


conjecture, they are of the first importance; they || 


I agree entirely with the Senator from Missouri, 


are a safe guide, so far as they go, and when we |, that very much of these excessive sales arises 


must necessarily quit them, iney give a just direc- | 
e are now some- | 


from a diseased state of our currency; that much, 
| indeed all, that we are now receiving for the na- 


thing more than two months advanced in the year | | | tional domain, is mere trash—base rags; and that 


1836; I have received, through the proper chan- | 


| everything is tending to a catastrophe similar to 


nel, information of the sales in many of the offices | | that of 1818; but I did not, I confess, expect to 


for ‘the first month of that year, and, by compar- 

ing those sales with the amount of sales in the 
same offices for January, 1835, and carrying out | 

the proportion, we can, it would seem, arrive at 

lerabl fair conjectural estimate of the prod- 

e lands for the whole of the present 





which presents in corresponding columns all the 
receipts for public lands in the several land offices | 
for abet 1835, and all the receipts: for Jan- 
uary, 1836, so far as heard from. The Secretary 
of the Senate has caused to be prepared for me, 
from that table, another, having in the column 
for January, 1835, those offices only which had 
been heard from for January, 1836. This table 
shows the extraordinary fact that the same offices, 
twenty-seven in number, which produced, in Jan- 
uary, 1835, but $333,949 34, have produced, in 
January, 1836, $841,066 18. From this it would 
appear that, if the sales at all the offices increase 
in the same proportion, and if that proportion 
continue for the whole year, the sales will amount 
to $38,221,928, (B.) This is nearly double my 
estimate. There i is, however, one other fact, and 
an important one, to show the avidity with which 
valuable public lands are now sought for, and teh 
rapidity with which sales are made. From ac- 
counts just received from the Pontotoc land office, 
in the ENisiessomn district, in the State of Mis- 
sineipps it appears that there was received in that 
single office, at a public sale, between the first 
Monday in January and the 17th day of Febru- 





ato 
ucts of 
year. 
I have before me a table, made out, pursuant | 
to my instructions, at the General Land Office, | 
| 
j 








B. 
Stat 4 January. 
es an Seas a 
Territories. Districts. 1835. 1836. 
Ohio.......+ Cincinnati.....} $6,197 40. $12,641 90 
Do,.... +»+| Steubenville.... 709 64 | 939 19 
DO... veces. Wooster. ...... 748 33 | 1,510 12 
Do.... Zanesville...... 6,740 83 | 29,464 99 
Os Jepeees Chilicothe ..... },291 19 | 9,192 72 
DO.» ¢e>0 «-| Marietta........ 1,041 15 | 7,198 32 
DO... 2.00. Bucyrus........ 10,983 24 | 33,882 20 
ee tceees A Se 15,144 68 | 27,063 72 
Indiana..... | Jeffersonville... 9,198 78 | 24,442 16 
err oe .| Indianapolis. o 39,365 92 83,149 39 
Do........| Crawfordsville.. 19,370 57 51,299 35 
TIO, vocces La Porte. ...... 6,286 37 | 46.636 79 
Iilinois......| Shawneetown.. 347 39 | 18,162 40 
DO ewsevi cis Palestine...... é 3,999 92 17,482 72 
Missouri....| St. Louis ...... 4,948 71 12,649 09 
Alabama... .| Demopolis,..... 106,446 67 | 55,573 41 
| yey Huntsville...... 3,604 98 | 10,469 57 
Do........| Mardisville.. 14,492 00 11,243 76 
DOis.. aie Montgomery... 39,482 76 26,552 18 
DR desteeen 2,697 31 16,754 21 
Mississip chama.. 9,020 90! 22/663 14 
— St Helena...... 293 75 9,370 81 
SSSI ew Orleans... 3,861 03 24,538 60 
..2| Detroit......... 7,229 80 73,832 29 
-»»| Monroe..., 11,511 16 75,210 34 
++-| Bronson........ 8,382 76 | 134,026 35 
-..| Little Rock ... 552 10 10,116 46 
$333,949 34 34 | $841,066 18 
Jan’y, 1835. Year 1835. eet 1836. Year 1836. 
As 3A : $15,200,000 : : $841,066 18 : 938,221,928 


| 


| ation? 
| intelligence of our country too low, if he believes 


| hear from that Senator the precious confessions 


| which he uttered yesterday. All that I had pre- 
pared to urge upon that subject; all that I had 
anticipated, when the first experiment was wre 
upon the fiscal concerns of our country; all ib 
danger to our public funds; and all the penmenaes 
destruction of the credit and businessof our coun- 
ty which every one who possessed the least ray 
light glimmering into the future foresaw, and 
which many foretold would arise from leavin 
the State banks unchecked and unrestrained, an 
making them the depositories of our almost un- 
bounded treasure, is, as he concedes, about to 
come upon us. But, strange to be told, the Sen- 
ator says, ‘*the Bank of the United States has 
done ail this.’”?” To whom ‘dans the honorable 
Senatoraddress himself? To men who he believes 
possess ordinary intellect and ordinary inform- 
The honorable Senator rates the common 


he can induce any one to suppose, even for a 
moment, that the Bank of the United States, 











which has been deprived of the public deposits, 
whose charter has expired and ended, that bank 
which has ceased to exist, except for the mere 
purpose of collecting its debts and winding up 
its affairs, has. caused all this mighty flood of 
bank paper, which now pours like a torrent over 
the whale land, and drives out gold and silver 
from sinoulabiats One thing should be constantly 
borne in mind, and that 1s this: those who see 
the bank paper, which is so abundant in circula- 
tion, know whether that which they see is the paper 
of the Bank of the United States, or not. If that 
is pretty profusely mixed with the notes on the 
| deposit banks, the people may give credit to those 
| who say that the Bank of the United States has 
| borne its part in producing the evils which now 
menace us. 

1 am fully aware, and I wish the country to be 
apprised also, that these immense, unparalleled 
sales of the public lands arise front a diseased 
condition of the public currency. It is in agreat 
measure deceptive; or rather, that which we re- 
ceive for them is not money, butacheat. We 
sell for cash, in form, but in effect on credit; we 
make the honest purchaser—him who buys on 
his own means, and for his own use—pay cash; 
and we sell to the great capitalists—those who 
are connected with the deposit banks, those who 
buy tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of acres on speculation, and who make fortunes 
by it, of which we plain men scarcely have a 
| conception—we sell to them on eredit, without in- 
terest—and I will show you how: There are 
$30,000,000 of the public money deposited in these 
banks without interest, and there it is to remain 
from year to year. Those who are connected 
with these banks, or who find favor with them, 
: borrow this money, and lay it out in public land; 








it is paid into the land office; the receiver returns 
it to the banks by way of deposit, and it is again 
| lent out, and again goes the round of purchasing 
| Jand, and coming again into bank. You see 
| at once, sir, the advantage this gives the great 
| monopolist over the common citizen, who depends 
open is Own resources, and not on the favor of 
| vernment, for his means of purchase. The 
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man or the company with two or three millions 
of money may cause to be traversed every de- 
sirable portion of the public lands by their ser- 
vants and agents, and seize upon all the choicest 
spots, be“ore the farmer who seeks for himself a 
home c= ‘xamine and select it. And what is 
still we oe, there is great danger—and I am told 
that that state of things has, in some cases, been 
found to exist—there is great danger that the land 
offices themselves, or some one in the offices, will 
be in the partnership or in the pay of these regu- 
lariy-organized bands. 

Sir, the shocking frauds which have taken place 
under the preémpuon laws have had their origin 
in this source. te is they or their agents that call 
upon.the poor and ignorant families residing on 
the public lands, and persuading them that they 


have a right to do so, get them to swear that the | 


man and his wife cultivate the land separately, 
and that each child, from twenty-one to one year 
old, cultivates separately; and thas manufacture 
eight or ten preémption claims from a single fam- 
ily, pay fifty or a hundred dollars for it, get out 
these floats, and get them duly assigned, and lay 


them upon lands of the United States worth thirty | 


or forty dollars per acre. Nay, more; I have been 
advised that there is a regular manufactory of 
those preémption floats, carried on under the same 
auspices, where the papers are all duly made out, 
signed and sworn to, leaving a blank for the pur- 
chaser to fill up with whatever tract of land he 
may choose. 
things could not be carried on extensively with- 
out great capital embarked in it; and that capital 
could not be had, and thus diverted and withdrawn 
from the ordinary business of the country, if it 
were not for its accumulation in the deposit banks. 


An end wil! be put to all this fraud more safely || 


and certainly by this law than in any other mode 
that can be devised. It willabstract the accumu- 
lated mass of the public treasure from these banks. 


It will tap these great reservoirs, which send forth | 


their streams of corruption through devious chan- 


nels, and over the whole surface of our country. | 


As it is, the public money is taken and made use 
of to defraud 

portions of the domain; and, afterall, the amount 
of money in the public Treasury or elsewhere is 
not increased by the operation; it is credit bor- 
rowing upon ercdit, and the United States is the 
final creditor, who, after being defrauded of its 
domain, must lose at last even the show of con- 
sideration which was received for it. Itisdifficult 
to conceive a more bungling, wretched system than 
that which has been devised for the keeping of 
these public funds. 

There is another matter closely connected with 
the above, in which, I am inclined to think, funds 
of the United States in some of these deposit 
banks have borne no humble part. It will be 
recoliected that by the fourteenth article of the 
treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek, entered into with 
the Choctaws on the 27th of September, 1830, it 
was provided that, though the nation removed 
beyond the Mississippi, each family who wished 
to remain, and become a citizen of the United 
States, was at liberty to do so; and, on his giving 
in his name to the agent within a limited time, 
he became entitled to a section of land, to be 
selected by a locating agent; and smaller quanti- 
ties were allowed to each of his children. It ap- 
pears by document No. 69, laid on our tables some 
time since, that this agent, who was authorized 
to receive and register the names of such Indians 
as wished to remain, omitted or lost some of the 
names, or some leaves containing the names of 
Indians having made such application. The sub- 
ject, therefore, was opened by order of the Pres- 
ident, and further time given to let in these In- 
dians, whose names were so omitted, to prove 
their rights. 

Here was an opening at once, as in the case of 
the preémption laws, to obtain lands, and pay 
for them, in whole or in part, in affidavits; and 
the occasion was, asa matter of course, seized 
upon by these honest gentlemen. Samuel Gwyn, 
the register of the office at Chocchuma, writes 
to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
on the 24th of September, 1835, a letter in which 
are the fellowing paragraphs: 

“Tam now more than ever satisfied that it is the settled 
purpose and determination Of a set of speculators to sweep 
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| the balance of the Choctaw country, under the pretended 
claims arising under the fourteenth article of the treaty.’’ 


| | And he adds, speaking of the order of the 
| President, above referred to: 

| _ * But advantage has been taken, and this order, limited, 
|| as it is on its face, to the last Congress, is held upas author- 
|| ity for sweeping every acre of the remaining country, under 
|| circumstances much more aggravated than the grand Yazoo 
|| speculation thirty-five years ago. Hordes of Indians, who 


| have all plain cases, are now conjured up, and, under pre- 
| tended purchases, a set of ravenous speculators are sweep- 
| ing everything before them.” 

| 


| ‘Thedocumentto which I have referred abounds 
in matter of this kind, and I invite the attention 
| of the Senate to its details, as there can be seen 
|| something of our financial affairs, our land sys- 
‘| tem, and our Indian affairs, at a point where they 
|| all meet and touch. 

These speculations and these frauds—the abun- 
|| dance of public money deposited in banks, whose 
|| officers were ready, if not to engage themselves 
| in the business, to lend freely to those who did, 
|| and thus afford means to these large and power- 
| ful combinations to carry out their schemes of 
_rapine—have, no doubt, very much augmented 
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now about fourteen million five hundred thousand. 
so that, if the new land continue to come int, 
| occupancy for the next thirty-five years in the 
| same ratio, ascompared with the population, there 
will pass from the hands of the United States into 
those of the husbandman, within that time, about 
‘four hundred million acres, being about twelve 
| million acres a year—less at the beginning, and 
more towards the close of the period. The average 
| Sales for the first ten years, therefore, will be not 
| less than eight million acres a year, yielding con- 
siderably more than $10,000,000. ~ 
It is curious to note the progress of our popu- 
| lation, its steadiness and regularity as to the whole 
| Union, and the constant principles by which it 
varies in its several parts. The increase of the 
_ whole population of the United States has been, 
|| since 1790, about thirty-four per cent. in ten years; 
| varying, in the whole, not more than one and 
| 





three fourths of one per cent. between any two 
| periods of ten years, except what is caused in 
| one of them by the acquisition of Louisiana, be- 
| tween 1800 and 1810. But deduct from that se- 
|| ries of ten years what Louisiana has added to it, 


|| amount of money received into the Treasury; for | 


| the sales of public lands, though, perhaps, all || and it will correspond very justly with the average 
| combined, they have not much increased the || for the other several series. From 1800 to 1810, 
Maine, Vermont, and the northern district of New 


| the rich lands in the South would have sold, and | 


ow, it is self-evident that these | 


the public out of the most valuable | 


| that at high prices, if they could have been brought 
| into market under circumstances which would give 
| room for fair competition. If those fruitful sources 
of fraud be cut off, and the public money remain 
in those deposit banks, without distribution, the 
|| sales will continue large, and speculation will run 
|| high; but the means of perpetrating frauds being 
| cut off, it will be that kind of speculation which, 
| though we should endeavor to prevent, we cannot 





/ condemn; for, when the occasion is fairly made, 
|| a man is no more to blame for endeavoring to 
better his circumstances by an investment in land 
| than by an investment in cotton or tobacco. But 


|| so to ria Os of its lands, that they may pass di- 
‘| rect to the cultivator, the husbandman himself, 
|| and have no middie man between them to make 
profit out of both. But the thing, as it is carried 
on now, is destructive alike to the interest of the 
| Government and the morals of the people. 

I have now to look at this subject in another 
and a more pleasing aspect. I propose to touch 
briefly on the leading causes which operate to 
keep up the permanent sales of the public lands, 
independently of all excess of circulating medium; 
independently of all temporary excitement, all 
|| the rage of speculation, all its success, and all its 
|| reverses; the steady, permanent, and enduring 
| causes which cannot cease to act until the subject 
on which they act is exhausted, and our broad 
domain filled with inhabitants. It is a point too 
clear to require argument or illustration that the 
sale of our national domain must depend, at last, 
on the increase of our population. In that whole 
range of country east of the Alleghany mountains, 
| including New York and all New England, ex- 
cept Maine, and southward to Georgia, the coun- 
try is very nearly filled with population; and the 
agricultural portion of the community will not 
|| become much more numerous within that exten- 
sive district so long as there are new lands ac- 
cessible within a reasonable distance, and at a 
moderate price. The whole increase of this pop- 
ulation go into the towns and cities, and engage 
in trade or manufactures, or they emigrate. In 
| the year 1800, which is as far back as I propose 

to extend my view of this subject, there were in 
the old States (in which I include Kentucky and 
Tennessee) about one hundred million acres of 
wild land, that belonged not to the United States, 
but to the several States themselves, or to indi- 
viduals. This furnished an outlet to emigration; 
and thus, for a series of years, absorbed nearly 
|| the whole increasing population of the old States. 
| From 1800 to 1835, there have been sold, and 
given as donations, of the public lands, about fifty 














million acres, nearly all of which is actually occu- 
pied; so that there has been brought into actual 
occupation, within thirty-five years, about one 
hundred and fifty million acres of wild and un- 
cultivated land; that is, an average quantity of 
something more than four million acres a year. 
The population of the United States in 1800 was 
about five million three hundred thousand; it is 


it should be the care of Government, if possible, | 


York, increased much beyond the average ratio; 
|| they, therefore, received immigration. While 
|| New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
} Rhodé Island, New Jersey, and the southern dis- 
| triet of New York have an increase very much 
| below the average, they, of course, gave vut emi- 
|| gration, a part of which flowed into the neighbor- 
|| ing States, and a part found its way westward— 
|| toOhio. Atthe same time, Delaware, Maryland, 
| the eastern district of Virginia, North Caroiina, 
and South Carolina, sent out a large portion of 
| their increase inemigration, which 1s to be found 
|| in the great relative increase of western Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Georgia; east and 
west coe during that period, having 
preserved a little more than the average increase, 
and receiving more emigration than she sent out. 
This condition of things gradually changed, as 
the new parts of the old States and the older of 
the new States became filled with population. 
And at this time, in addition to those that were 
emigrating districts in 1810, the State of Vermont, 
the northern district of New York, the western 
districts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the 
States of Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, in- 
stead of receiving and absorbing the population 
of the adjoining States and districts, give out 
large portions of their own increase; which, joined 
with the general current, flow westward. This 
flood tide of emigration, constant and undeviating 
| in its course, holds due on, and will continue on- 
|, ward until it has spread over and filled the wide 
| national domain, and equalized the population, 
—— to natural advantages, over the whole 
| land. 
| It is not merely that the new portions of the 
old States are filled with population, and instead 
of receiving, send forth their emigrants, but the 
| reat barriers to emigration, which shut out the 
} road and inviting regions of the West from the 
Aflantic States, are broken down and removed; 
| our roads and canals across the Alleghany mount- 
| ains, the New York Canal, Lake Erie, the Ohio 
| Canal, and the steamboats that navigate all our 
| lakes and rivers, have almost annihilated space, 
| and brought the fair and fertile lands of the West 
into the very neighborhood of our Atlantic cities. 
It is on these considerations that [ rest my esti- 
| mate of the sales of the public lands, the regular 
_and permanent sales for the use of the cultivator 
|| for a long series of years to come. Speculation 
ae increase them for one year; disappointment 
| and embarrassment in the moneyed concerns of 
| the country may diminish them for the next; but 
| these are the constant elements which now act, 
| and which must continue to act with constantly- 
| increasing vigor; and from these I infer that if 
|| our land system be preserved, and fairly and hon- 
|| estly administered, the sales will hereafter exceed 
, an average of ten million dollars per annum. _ 
| I know how easy it is to attack estimates in 
\ advance, and to forget them when they are veri- 
‘ fied by the event. It is now but one year since 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina now 
‘near me, (Mr. Catnoun,] presented a report on 
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tion of the surplus which should remain after sub- 
serving all the wants of the General Government 
—a report in which he shed the clear sunlight of 
intellect and intelligence over that involved and 
intricate subject. In that he estimated the amount 
which could be set aside for distribution annually 
at nine millions; and he was charged by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri with ‘‘hallucination’’—a word 
selected and repeated with emphasis, as if the very 
supposition savored of madness or self-delusion. 
But mark the event. The Senator from Missouri 
now admits an excess much beyond that—many 
millions larger; but now there is a new excuse, 
a new explanation, a new project. The currency 
is all unsound, and that occasions this accumula- 
tion of money, which is but waste paper—mere 
rags. Beitso; still itis the better currency which 
was promised us by those who have been igno- 
rantly or wantonly tampering with the currency 
as well as with the finances of the country. This 
is the way in which a hard money currency has 
been restored tous. These notes on deposit banks, 
which are able to cash one dollar in seven, are the 
yellow boys which were to glisten in the long 
silken purses of our substantial farmers. The 
result would be amusing, if it were not a subject 
too serious to excite a smile. 

But since the money, such as it is, is nominally 
in the Treasury, and now, when we seek to apply 
it to this purpose, so useful to the country at large, 
we are met with a project new and fresh coined, 
for the avowed purpose of defeating this distri- 
bution. It is proposed to expend it all upon our 
Navy and fortifications, and in keeping upa stand- 
ing army to man the fortifications. And itis now, 
for the first time in the history of nations, urged 
that the maintenance of a standing army will be 
asource of pecuniary profit to the people. Modern 
opinions differ some little from the old notions of 
economy and retrenchment, of which we used to 
hear so much in times past. 

But I have no objections to any expenditures, 
within reasonable bounds, which can be made, and 


usefully made, in finishing our fortifications and’ 


improving our Navy; and although an excessive 
expenditure for that purpose must seriously em- 
barrass business in the West, by drawing a large 
ortion of the treasure of the nation on to the sea- 
oard, and disbursing it there, yet I would notcavil 
upon small points, even in that respect. I would 
not, it is true, like well to have all the vast treasure 
of our country drawn to one point or to one line, 
and there expended to the injury of all the rest; 
and if the amount be excessive, not, perhaps, to 
the advantage of the part thus favored. The 
whole country, and all its parts, would be better 
for having something approaching to an equality 
of distribution; as in the human system, all the 
frame is diseased if the blood which belongs to 
the whole, and which was formed to circulate 
through the whole freely, should rush from the 
head to the heart, from the heart to the head, or 
tend in excess to any single member or limb. 

But this measure of expenditure on fortifica- 
tions and the Navy is not, and cannot be, when 
rightly viewed, a measure opposed to that of 
distribution. It may be used in opposition to it, 
and it may be pressed for the purpose of defeating 
it; but there is nothing whatever inconsistent in 
them. They can stand together; and if both be 
adopted, they will work together to the same 
good end—that of rescuing the public money from 
the hands in which it is improvidently placed. 
But there is a limit, beyond which it is worse than 
idle—a limit beyond which it is deceptive—to ex- 
tend these appropriations for the Navy and forti- 
fications. It is useless, and it is deceptive, to 
appropriate sums which we know cannot be ex- 
pended. 

We well know that our a 
gradual improvement of the "7 have not yet in 
any one year been expended. ‘The Navy Com- 
missioners report a balance on hand, of the ap- 
ay psp made last year for that object, of 
$1,497,245; and of the whole appropriations for 
the Navy for all purposes, there is reported a 
balance on hand of $3,714,033, more than half 
the amount on hand at the beginning of the year. 
1 do not say that there ought, therefore, to be no 
addition to these appro riations. It may be that 
more energy may diffused into this Depart- 


ropriations for the 


the revenues, with a view to the general distribu- 















ment,and more money advantageously expended ; 
but it is very obvious that the increased amount | 
ought not to be very great, until we are satisfied | 
of our ability to apply it. 


Our prospect is certainly not more flattering of 


applying large extra sums, and applying them 
usefully, on our fortifications. 
the chief of the engineer corps, in his report which 
was laid on our tables with the President’s mes- 
sage at the commencement of the sessicn of 
1834-35, says, that the officers belonging to that || 
corps are not sufficient for the duties which they 
are constantly called on to perform; that ordinary 
appropriations have to remain unexpended, or, | 


what is still worse, be unskillfully applied, for 
want of a sufficient number of experienced engi- 
neers to attend to its application. He says that 
this defect cannot be supplied by taking individ- 
uals from civil pursuits and giving them the su- 
perintendence; and that much money has been 
unprofitably expended, and many works badly 


executed, because of this deficiency. No remedy 


has as yet been provided for this; we have not 
yet increased our corps of engineers, and we can- 
not do it immediately in a way to give them effi- 
ciency. We may increase the corps by law, but 
we cannot by law give immediate science and ex- 
perience to such increased corps. Nor can civil 
engineers be procured, even if they would answer 
the purpose, (which General Gratiot says they 
will oats for the works of internal improvement 
within the States, canals, railroads, turnpikes, 
projected and under construction, occupy all the 
civil engineers which the country affords, and 
create a demand for many more. 

Nor can mechanics and laborers be procured to 


an indefinite extent. Even in the last year, when 
there was no new appropriation for fortifications, 


it is shown in the report of the Secretary of War 
accompanying the President’s message at the 
commencement of the present session, that about 
one hundred thousand dollars, a balance of the 
appropriation of the previous year for completing 

ort Schuyler, on Throg’s Neck, near New York, 
could not be expended for want of mechanics and 
laborers, though every effort was made to pro- 
cure them, north as far as Boston, and in the in- 
terior, even to the western*part of the State of 
New York. And it should be borne in mind that 
from this part of the country comes almost the 
entire efficient force which constructs our public 
works wheresoever situated. The gentleman 
from Alabama, over the way, observed some days 
since, (and I have no doubt justly,) that very 
little of the labor, and buta part of the machinery 
and materials for the construction of public works, 
were furnished by the South; that the contracts 
were all, cr nearly all, taken in the North; and 
that men and provisions, and in fact materials, 
were brought from the North for the construction. 
Then, if mechanics and laborers cannot be pro- 
cured in Boston, Providence, Connecticut, or New 
York, to do a smail amount of work such as that 
at Fort Schuyler, it would seem difficult to pro- 
cure enough at the sea-coast at all to expend gev- 
eral millions in the same kind of labor. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the great fire in New 
York, which consumed so valuable a portion of 
that flourishing city, has caused an absolute and 
pressing demand for labor to the amount of seven 
or eight millions to rebuild it; and that, in conse- 
quence of this, wages have risen to an unusual 
height. And if the United States should now, 
or within the present summer, come into the 
market for an unusual amount of labor, it would 
683 it out of the power of the inhabitants to re- 

uild their city, or of the United States to expend 
its appropriations; for the aggregate amount of 
labor in a whole country is not increased indef- 
initely by excessive prices; it has its maximum, 
beyond which it cannot pass. 

t is very clear, therefore, to my mind that no 
such sums can be expended for these ot gre in 
any manner useful to the country, as will lessen 
the amount of the present surplus, or at all in- 
terfere with the distribution proposed by this bill. 
I felt it necessary to step somewhat out of my 
way to observe, upon these matters, in conse- 
quence of the repeated declarations of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri that the adoption of the one 
measure must be the defeat of the other—that 
they could not stand together; but I think I have 


General Gratiot, | 
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shown that, so far as his project is a useful and 
a practicable one, there is nothing in it at all op- 

osed to the principles or the operations of this 
pin, but that both measures concur to the same 
end, and both would be necessary to effect a most 
imporiant object—that of abstracting the public 
money from the deposit banks, where it is hoarded 


and used for purposes of private emolument, and 


of spreading it ~— the people, and applying 


|| it to the benefit of al 


This bill points out the only practicable mode 
in which this immense surplus can be disposed 
of usefully to the country. All appropriations 
for internal improvements, with one single excep- 


|| tion, have been putdown by the veto of the Pres- 


ident and the determined policy of the times, An 
amendment of the Consutution, so as to enable 
us to distribute, generally, the surplus revenue, 


| is wholly impracticable; and, if liable to no other 


objection, it cannot come in time to prevent the 
evil with which we are threatened. No one pro- 
poses to disturb the tariff, in order to lessen the 
receipts from customs; and the proposed reduc- 
| tion of the price of the public lands would pro- 
| duce nothing butevil. It isimportant, as I have 
| already said, that the public lands should, so far 
| as general regulations can direct them, pass at 
| once from the Government into the hands of the 
| husbandman; in other words, that there should 
| be as little inducement as possible for speculation 
| in those lands. They should be sold at as low a 
price as possible not to invite speculation; but 
they should not be brought down so low as to 
encourage it; for, if they are, it places large quan- 
tities at once in the hands of companies and in- 
dividuals, embarrasses the settlement of the coun- 
| try, and raises the price on the husbandman. 
| Such would be the undoubted effect of reducing 
the price of the public land at this time. It would 
enable the capitalist, who proposes to invest his 
million in lands, to buy alarger quantity with it, 
or to hold up his purchase longer, and realize a 
better profit; but the public at large, the emi- 
a who purchase to till the soil, would suffer 

y it. I€would be no reduction, but the very 
reverse, to them. 

There is, then, no safe, practicable, and con- 
stitutional mode of disposing of the public lands 
| and of reducing the surplus funds, which all ad- 
mit to be an evil rather than a blessing, except b 
the distribution proposed by this bill; and I will 
now proceed, with the indulgence of the Senate, to 
examine our constitutional power to make this 
distribution. 

Iam not prepared to say that Congress pos- 
sesses the general power of collecting the revenue 
for the oe of distribution. y Opinion, 
though I have not fully examined the subject, is, 
that we do not possess it. Those who hold that 
we do must, as I suppose, derive the power from 
the eighth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution, which provides that Congress shall have 
power ** to Jay and collect taxes, duties, and im- 
posts; to pay the debts, and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States.’’ But this confines the purpose for which 
the taxes, duties, and imposts, may be laid, to the 
payment of the debts, and providing for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare, and consequently 
limits the use wlach may be made of the public 
funds so collected. The committee did not, in 
their report on this subject, think proper to rest 
the proposed measure on this ground; and I do 
not, in any manner, rely upon it now, though I 
am aware it has been a favorite doctrine of many 
intelligent men who hold to a strict construction 
of the Constitution. I rest this question entirely 
on the special circumstances attending the grant 
of these lands to the United States, and that 
clause in the third section of the fourth article of 
the Constitution which gives Congress unlimited 
power to dispose of the national domain. 

I propose to examine one only of. the deeds of 
cession, namely, that of Virginia; because as re- 
lates to the disposition of the soil, all the other . 
deeds conform, substantially, to that; there is, I 
believe, this difference only, that the deed of 
Georgia was made after the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution; that of Virginia and the other 
States before it. At the time the deed of cession 
from Virginia was made and accepted, the States 
were held together by the Articles of Confeders- 
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tion of 1778; which, by its eighth article, pro- 
vides: 

* That all charges of war, and other expenses that shall 
be incurred for the common defense and general welfare, 
and allowed by the United States in Congress assembled, 
shall be defrayed out of a common treasury which shall be 
supplied by the several States.” 

The articles then go on to fix the proportions 
which each State shall contribute, and then de- 
clare that the taxes for paying that proportion 
shall be laid and levied by the authority of the 
several States. Such was the Union, so far as 
regards its financial system, at the time the Vir- 
ginia deed of cession was executed and delivered, 
and to this state of things, on every sound prin- 
ciple of construction, must its provisions apply. 
The clause in that deed of cession which relates 
to the subject immediately under consideration, 
is as follows: 

“ That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the 
United States stall be considered asa common fund for the 
use and benefit of such of the United States as have be- 
come, or shall become, members of the Confederation, 
Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respective pro- 
aa in thé general charge and expenditures ; and shall 
ve faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and 
for no other use or purpose whatsoever.’’ 

I have thrown out of the above sentence a 
clause which does not bear upon the question, for 
the purpose of freeing of extraneous matter, 
and of bringing all the members of the sentence 
as closely together as possible. It is now clear 
and explicit In its directions, and not easily mis- 
understood. ' 

We see, then, that the lands granted by Vir- 

inia are nota grant to the Treasury of the United 
States, or to the United States in any way, as the 
beneficial grantee. The United States holds those 
jands in the character of trustee, and is required 
to dispose of them bona fide for the use and ben- 
efit of those for whom the trust is declared in the 
deed, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever. 
If it had been intended to make the proceeds of 
the land a fund which should, at all events, and 
in all cases, go into the Treasury of the United 
States, and remain there until wanted for the com- 
mon purposes of the Confederacy, that idea would 
have been very easily expressed, and it would have 
been done in words very different from those act- 
ually used in the deed; a simple declaration that 
the proceeds of the lands should be applied to the 
common purposes of the Confederation—the pay- 
ment of debts, the commen defense, or the same 

urposes to which taxes were to be applied, would 
oe conveyed the idea that the fund, when re- 
ceived, was to be a joint fund, and not liable to 
distribution; but the more closely we look at the 
language of this clause in the deed of cession, the 
more conclusively does it convey the idea that 
distribution, in some event, was in contemplation 
of those who drew the instrument. It is ‘*for the 
use and benefit of such of the United States as 
have become, or shall become, members of the 
Confederation, Virginia inclusive.’’ If distribu- 
tion was not intended, why say anything more 
than that it was for the use and benefit of the 
United States? It would then have been received 
into the common Treasury, and have been applied 
to the common purposes of the Confederation, 
whoever might be its members; but the deed is 
framed with a view to the individuals who are to 
share in the trust—not to its application, in the 
aggregate, to the common purposes of the coun- 
try. If it be not so, why use the term ‘‘ Virginie 
inclusive ?*’ If this were a fund to be used in no 
way but jointly, the expression would be idle; but, 
with a view to distribution amongst those enti- 
tled to the benefit of the trust, it was well applied. 
It shows that, though Virginia made the grant, 
part of that grant was for her own benefit; that 
she was grantor and grantee in the same deed; 
and, as she is declaring the use, she expressly de- 
clares that she is to come in for a portion of that 
use. This was done, lest she might be cut out, 
because she was grantor, and because she had 
made certain reservations for her own benefit, or 


do not say that such expression was, in thatcase, 
necessary to give her a share in the fund to be dis- 
tributed; but it was natural and proper to insert 
it, in order to avoid misconstruction and cayil. 
Under this deed of cession, and in execution 
of this trust, it would, I think, be competent for 
Congress to pay the ordinary expenses of the 
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if those proceeds were Daceneney for that pur- || and excises may be laid and collected are partic- 
y 


disposing of | 


ularly specified; therefore, the power of Congress 


them in conformity with that trust. Congress, as | has been held limited, in the application of mone 
the trustee for all the States, holdsa sum oh waney || 80 collected, to the objects for which it might be 
- |i 


which must be used bona fide for the benefit of al 


constitutionally collected. There is no such lim- 


Congress also has power to lay and collect a tax |! itation here in regard either to purposes or ob- 
in the same proportion in which this trust-fund || jects. It would seem, therefore, that these lands, 


is to be applied, and to the same amount, on all || 


the States. In this condition of things, it is con- | 
sistent with the faithful discharge of the trust to 


apply that fund to the common purposes of Gov- || 


ernment—omit to distribute, and omit to lay the 
tax. But the case is wholly different when this 
trust-fund has accumulated in the Treasury, and 


save the imposition of no tax 
accumulating. 
plication, bona fide for the benefit of all the States, 
than by distribution among them all. If we had 
remained down to the present time a Confedera- 


tion, as we were by the articles of 1778, and if | lands have been made the fund out of which this 


| this large surplus had in any manner found its || 


way into the public Treasury, and if the land 
conveyed to us under the deed of cession were, 
as it now is, pouring in its millions annually, 





would any one doubt that it ought in justice and || 
good faith to be distributed among the States in || 


pursuance of the trust? Good faith on the part | 
of the General Government would certainly re- | 
quire it; and equity, as between individuals under | 
similar circumstances, would compel it. But the 
rights and duties of the United States as a con- 
tracting party are in nowise changed by the adop- | 
tion of the Constitution. The first section of the | 
sixth article of that instrument declares, ‘that | 


into, before the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be as valid against the United States under 
this Constitution as under the Confederation;’’ 
and the framers of the Constitution, when, in the 
second section of the fourth article, they give 
Congress general power over the public lands, 
seem to have had these deeds of cession and the | 
rights of the States under them in mind; for they 
provide in the same section that nothing in that 
Constitution “ shall be so construed as to preju- 
dice any claims of the United States, or of an 

particular State.’’ Allcontracts, therefore, whi 

were made under the old Confederation, whether 
with individuals or States, continue to be bind- 
ing; and all engagements entered into must be 





executed, as they would have been if we had || 


continued merely a Federal alliance. 


_ the Treasury (and, in 
long, _prexavent) that the purchases of Louisiana 
|| an 

is not wanted for the common purposes, and will || 
y remaining and || estimates which have been furnished us for many 
It then can receive no other ap- || 


or which there is no compact, might be disposed 
of as Congress may, in their discretion, think ad- 

vantageous to the country. 
It seems to be the ar of the Secretary of 
eed, this opinion has been 


orida were made out of funds derived from 


the sales of the public lands. Hence, in all the 


years past of the costs of the public lands, and 


| the expenses attending their management, we find 





| 


|| as items, the cost of the Territories of Louisiana 


jand Florida. If this be correct—if the public 





large purchase has been paid—the lands in those 


| Territories are bound at once by the same prin- 


ciple of distribution with those held under the 
deeds of cession. It is a reinvestment by the 
trustee of the trust-fund, and the trust, according 
to the well-known principles of equity, follows it, 
wheresoever invested. 

These considerations, Mr. President, have sat- 
isfied me that we have the constitutional power 


|| to distribute the net proceeds of the public lands 


in due proportion among the several States; that, 
as to the lands conveyed to us by the several 


| States, we not only have the power to distribute, 


| but that itis our solemn duty to do so. 
all debts contracted, and all engagements entered || 


Itisa 
sacred trust reposed in the Confederacy by indi- 
vidual States, which we, by the Constitution, 
bound ourselves to execute, and which can in no 
other manner be executed in good faith, and ac- 
cording to the intent of those who created the 
trust. The next inquiry that presents itself is, 
whether the net proceeds of the public lands, 
after defraying all expenses with whisk they are 
chargeable, are equal in amount to the sum pro- 
posed to be distributed by this bill. 

In a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


| made in answer toa resolution of the Senate, and 


|| now lying on our tables, (Doc. No. 80,) the whole 


net proceeds or receipts into the Treasury from 
the public lands, to the 30th September, 1835, is 
stated at $58,619,528. : 


In addition to this, the same paper shows that 


| the public lands have paid ‘‘ certificates of public 


There is another argument of much weight, || debt and Army warrants,’’ $984,189; in United 


| founded on the clause in the second section of the || States stock $257,660; and in military scrip, (the 
| fourth article of the Constitution, wherein it is || precise amount not shown, as it is blended with 


provided ‘*that Congress shall have power to || orfeited land stock, but is about,) $1,500,000. 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regula- || This, if we addit to the above sum of $58,619,528, 
tions respecting the territory or other property || makes the aggregate, in cash and public securities 
belonging to the United States.’’ Or, if we cast || to the 30th September, 1835, $61,361,377; in ad- 
out of the sentence all that does not bear upon || dition to this, the public lands have paid in mil- 
the subject, the provision is, that Congress shall || itary bauntiess pariy for the revolutionary war 


have power to dispose of the territory of the United | and partly for 


States. For what purpose? It is unlimited and | 
unrestrained as to object. In what manner? 
Equally without limitation. To what use apply 
the proceeds? This clause of the Constitution is 


silentasto allthis. Therefore, the power is unlim- || 
ited, unless it be elsewhere restrained, or its object || 


} 
} 


or extent defined. But this clause declares for itself 
that it ‘* shall not be so construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any partic- | 
ular State.’? The first section of the sixth article 
makes all the contracts of the Confederation valid, | 
and the deeds of cession require Congress to dis- | 

ose of the lands bona fide for the use of all the | 

tates, and for no other use or purpose whatever. | 


e late war a large sum, which i 
have not yet been able to estimate, but it amounts 
to several millions. But if we add to the afore- 
/named sum of $61,361,377, the receipts for the 
last quarter of 1835, $6,033,410, we have, of the 
aggregate net proceeds to the Ist of January, 1836, 
a fraction more than $67,000,000. ; 
The same document gives the cost of the pub- 
lic lands and the whole expense of their manage- 
ment at $57,652,207. But in this is included the 
whole cost of Louisiana and Florida, amounting, 
with the interest paid upon it, to a little more than 
thirty million dollars, Now this, it must be ob- 
vious to any one, is an excessive and unwarrant- 
able charge upon the fund. Those Territories 


Thus the general power given to Congress over || were not purchased for the soil only; and the pub- 
these lands-in the third section of the fourth art- || lic land should not be charged, in any account 
icle is limited and restrained by the rights of the || current against it, with the whole amount of that 
several States to this distribution under the deeds || purchase. Admitting half the value to be the 


| limit. 
the benefit of her citizens, in the same deed. I 


As to the land acquired by the purchase of Lou- 


of cession; but it would seem that it has no other | 


{ | which is conceding tenfo 
| isiana and Florida, it comes, without limitation 





| soil, and one half the jurisdiction and the outlet 
to the ocean through the great river of the West, 

fa too much in favor of 
the Secretary’s account, it will reduce the whole 


or restraint, under the provisions of the third sec- || amount of his charge against the lands to a little 
tion of the fourth article. Congress has power to || less than forty-three million dollars. 


dispose of it; and that power would seem to be || 


unlimited, except that it must be disposed of 
justlyand right uly rsuant to the general pur- 
pose and intent 9 Government. 


t his account against the lands is excessiy. 
in another large item. He hascharged the whole 
expense of the Indian bureau—Indiau wars, In- 


Let it be re- || dian treaties, and Indian intercourse in all its 
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forms—amounting to more cmap t 200000, to | value of the land greater than before they were statement of the Secretary ofthe Treasury, which, 
pe? 2 ham lands. Now, so much of this as was 


made, are not an application of the fund bona fide || at the minimum price, is worth $1,152,000; less, 
paid for the purchase of lands from the Indians 


for the benefit of all who are entitled to share || by $348,000, than her ten per cent. Down to the 
is rightfully put down in this account, but no more. same day, the sales in Indiana brought into the 
public Treasury about $7,000,000, of which the 
ten per cent. would be $700,000. Indiana, with 
what she has received and is to receive, if this 
bill pass, will have five hundred thousand acres, 
equal in value to $625,000; being $75,000 less than 
ten per cent. upon the net proceeds of the lands 
in the State. Alabama would receive, within a 
fraction, her ten per cent.; and the other new 
States something more than theirs; so, it will be 
seen that this bill is, as nearly as may be, just,as 
between the old and new States, and approachiag 
nearly to equality among the new States—the 
oldest among the new States getting less than their 
due, the youngest States something more than 
theirs. But this, again, is: compensated by the 
rapidly increasing population of the new States, 
which gives them, near the close of each period 
of ten years, before:adjusting the Federal popu- 
lation, greater relative numbers than they are 
rated at; so that, at last, it is as: nearly equal and 
just as it can be made, where mathematical cer- 
tainty is not to be arrived at. 

But we have been told that this: bill holds but 
a lure to the people, to lead them astray from the 
path of their political duty; that it addresses their 
sordid passions; and that it is a bribe to the peo- 
ple and to the States; and who tell us this? Those, 
sir, who have this money, the money of the peo- 
ple, safe and snug ifi their own coffers, or in the 
coffers and vaults of corporations under their con- 
trol. Itis they who tell us that we address the 
sordid passions of men when we tell them that 
the public treasure, which is not wanted for the 
public use, but which is used for private emolu- 
ment, is theirs; and, that, by compact, and in 
fulfillment of a.trust, it ought to be distributed 
among the States, to lighten their burdens, and to 
advance their prosperity. As weil might the 
trustee of a private fund say to those for whum 
he holds it, that it was mean and sordid in them 
to demand it of him; that the love of gold was a 
base passion, and they ought not to cherish, but 
to rise above its influence. So say the banks 
which have the money of the people in their vaults, 
and who are dividing their hundreds of thousands 
yearly out of its proceeds; so say they, or rather 
those who stand their champions on this floor, to 
all who assert the rights of the States and the 
o_o to the enjoyment of what is their own. 

ut gentlemen say that the paying over of this 
money would be a bribe—there is corruption in it. 
Now, I am at a loss to comprehend, exactly, the 
accusation; therefore I have difficulty in answer- 
ing it. I cannot conceive how a people can bribe 
themselves; or how a general law for the general 
and the equal benefit A whole people, proposed 
or aa by their own representatives, can be a 
bribe to a whole people. I can easily see how the 
application of the funds of a whole nation, when 
in the hands of their rulers, to the benefit of a few 
ees or a few corporations, may operate as a 

ribe, and enlist the feelings and the efforts of the 
few against the interests of the many; but I can- 
not conceive how a whole nation is to be bribed, 
or how any one could be silly enough to hope to 
bribe them, by rendering them a mere act of jus- 
tice, especially if nothing be asked in return. It 
would, at any rate, be a bribe merely to enjoy 
and value the blessings which a free Government 
secures to its citizens. 

The doing an act of justice, and what law and 
honor demand, however much it may win the 
affections and good will of men, is not generally 
characterized by that epithet as between man and 
man. Ifa debtor pay his just debt, his creditor 
will esteem him for it, ona so will mankind in 

neral; but it does not follow, therefore, that he 
ee bribed them, though he has gained their good 
will by parting with asum of money. So the in- 
dividual who holds the funds of ancther in deposit 
as a trustee; if he pay it over when he ought to do 
so in virtue of his trust, he will be more esteemed 
than if he had hoarded it, or wasted it, or lavished 
it on his favorites, and refused payment; yet wedo 
not call this act of honesty, justice, and punctu- 
ality,abribe. If it be so, every good act wnich 
a man can do in private life, which entitles him to 
the esteem of the public and the affection of his 


Itis probably overcharged by about $10,000,000; 
bat I have no means of ascertaining this with 
certainty. This would reduce the charge against 
the lands to about $33,000,000. To that sum 
should be added about $3,000,000 for the five per 
cent. of the net proceeds paid over or 
to the new States, and we have $36,000, as 
the whole cost of the lands, and $67,000,000 their 
net proceeds, leaving to the credit of the fund 

1,000,000. Their whole amount proposed to 

divided on the 1st of January, 1836¢the time 
to which I bring down this estimate, is a little 
more than $21,000,000, leaving still--a balance in 
faver of the lands of about $10,000,000. 

Having attempted to show (and I hope suc- 
céssfully ) that there is‘a surplus in the Treasury 
sufficient to make this distribution without in- 
trenching upon any of the wants of the country; 
that we can distribute the sum proposed, and still 
retain more than can be advantageously applied 
to all the ordinary and extraordinary purposes 
of Government; having shown that, among all the 
other expedients for disposing of the surplus 
treasure, no one that is practicable is entitled to 
the favor of the country, or would redound to its 
prosperity; having shown that this bill is noton] 
constitutional, but that something of the kind is 
required of us by the Constitution and the com- 
ee which it recognizes and sanctions; and 

aving esthblished the fact, that there is of the 
net proceeds of the lands, after paying all that is 
justly chargeable upon them, a fund sufficient, 
and more than sufficient, to meet the provisions 
of this bill, I will now consider. the measure in 
some of its details, and endeavor to show that in 
those also it is, between all portions of the Union, 
right and just. 

"The most striking feature of the bill which in 
this respect requires explanation, is the grant to 
each of the new States of ten per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands sold within its limits. 

It will be recollected that I have held the Uni- 
ted States bound 7 the terms of their compact 
to dispose of these lands bona fide for the benefit 
of all the States, and that they ought to distribute 
the proceeds faithfully and equally among all the 
States, according to their respective proportions 
in the general charge and expenditure. This ten 
per cent. rests upon a ground connected with the 
administration of this trust, which I think I can 
easily explain to the satisfaction of the Senate. 
It will be recollected that the United States, by 
compacts with the new States, gives them five 
per cent. of the net proceeds for making roads to 
and within them, in consideration of the States 

iving up the right of taxing the public lands for 

ve years after they shall have been sold. This 
is no gift or gratuity to the new States, buta 
bargain with them, and a hard one. - 
he public lands derive an additional value 
from the public improvements made within those 
States in which they lie. Those lands, it is true, 
ought not to contribute anything for the ordinary 
purposes of Government; but they ought to con- 
tribute for those improvements which enhance 
their value in common with the value of the other 
lands in such States. If the small landholders 
contribute, by way of taxation to construct a 
road or canal, and find their indemnity in the in- 
creased value of their land, ought not the United 
States, as the great landholder, whose domain is 
equally increased in value, to contribute in like 
— ? It is certainly just that théy should. 
nthe management of this trust-fund placed in 
their hands, the United States ought to do what 
an intelligent and judicious trustee in private life 
oughttodo. Ifacontribution to extendagreat and 
valuable improvement through the lands so held 
in trust will make the whole fund more valuable, 
the trustee ought to make the contribution; and if 
he fail to do so, he does not do all that is in his 
power for the benefit of his cestui que trust. The 
contributions made heretofore by the United States 
to great works of internal improvement in the 
States have been made artly upon this principle; 
that to Ohio, Indiana, filinote, and Alabama, for 
their several canals, distinctly so; and who can 
Say that those grants, which hone the aggregate 
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in it? 
On this principle it is that ten per cent. of the 
roceeds of the lands in the new States is, in the 


| 


| first place, set apart by this bill to the States for | 


| the purposes of internal improvement. It is sup- 
| posed: to be, as nearly as can be ascertained, the 
just proportion which the United States, as the 
| great landholder, ought to contribute to the im- 
| ——— made by the States in the neighbor- 
ood of the public lands, and which enhance their 
value. The appropriation is liberal, but not so 
beyond the pale o = and justice. The old 
| States ought not to object to it; and, on a full 
view of the subject, I am satisfied they will not. 
If they look upon it as a mere concession—a gift 
| without any equitable consideration whereon to 
rest, they might, and perhaps they ought, to 
oppose it; but, if Ilshave viewed this subject right, 
such is by no means its real'character. It. is 
a to the new States nothing more than justice 
in aiding them to perform works which profit the 
whole Union, and by which the whole Union 
| prospers. I have sometimes heard it said that 
these favors to the new States were unreasonable 
and unjust to the old, because it was the Old 
Thirteen that achieved our independence, and 
purchased with their blood and treasure the beau- 
tiful country which now composes those new 
and flourishing States to which they are asked to 
extend these other favors. This is true to the 
letter; but it avails nothing, in point of argument. 
It was not the'soil, or the Limite of the old States, 
that made this conquest, and conferred these 
favors upon future generations. It was their 
sons. And many of those who fought hardest 
and longest in this contest, who sacrificed all their 
time, their talents, and their fortunes in the glo- 
rious struggle, the war being ended, were com- 
pelled to oe the alternative of living in poverty 
among those with whom they had once lived in 
affluence, or go and encounter new toils and new 
perils, and gain themselves a home and a compe- 
tence, and build up new States in the West. The 
earliest emigrants to Ohio were those of the offi- 
cers and soldiers, and the sons of the officers and 
soldiers, of the Revolution. They were generally 
of the less wealthy and the less fortunate, but not 
~ least brave and patriotic, of the men of those 
ays. 

or the reasons alread 

ten per cent. to the new States perfectly just on 

| principle. The proper amount cannot be settled 
with accuracy, because it admits only of general 
reasoning; but every consideration that I have 
been able to bestow upon the subject leads me to 
the conclusion that the sum fixed upon is, as near 
as possible, right. 

If it be se considered, it will aid us in settling 
another branch of the subject—I mean the grant 
of land to several of the new States which is con- 
tained in the bill; that is five hundred thousand 
acres to each of the new States which has re- 
ceived no grant, and so much as will make up 
five hundred thousand to each of those which has 
received less than that amount. 

If it be now just to give to each of the new 
States ten per cent. of the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands within them, it has been so 
at all times heretofore; and the States which have 
not received it have not been justly dealt by. 
The United States has profited by their improve- 
ments, without bearing its due proportion of the 
expense of making them. But it will be found 
that this proposed grant of five hundred thousand 
acres to each of the new States will make a near 
approach to justice in this respect; not exact, it 
is true, but approaching it nearly. Ohio and In- 
diana will have received something less than they 
are entitled to, the other new States something 
more. Down tothe Ist of January, 1832, (the 
time that the distribution is to commence by the 
terms ofthis bill,) there had been paid into the 
public Treasury for land sold in Ohio, something 
more than fifteen million dollars, including the 
rp securities, which were equivalent to cash. 

en per cent. upon this sum would have given 
Ohio $1,500,000; she has, in fact, received nine 
hundred and twenty-two thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-seven acres of land, according to the 
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feelings and various interests, I am most sensibly 


epithet. In this sense, if we may abuse language || and deeply impressed with the importance of this 
in this way, all good governmentis a bribe; that || bill to settle forever a question which is otherwise 


security for our liberty, our persons, our prop- | 
erty, the due administration of justice, which all | 


good and orderly men desire, and the possession || 
of which makes them love their country and their || 


Government, is a bribe. So is the justice which | 
a good government renders to individuals who | 
have claims upon it; the justice which it renders | 
to individual States or masses of men, as well as | 
the justice which I ask that it should render to | 
all the States, and to the whole people, by the | 
passage of this bill. | 


The cbject of this bill—its effect if passed into || 


a law, would be pure and unmixed good, without 
any conceivable tinge or dash of evil. 


with mischief. 
the States, to whom it of right belongs, that they | 
may spread it abroad upon those important.im- 
provements which will add countless blessings to 
all portions of the land. We wish to turn the 





resources of the nation into their true and legiti- || 
mate channel; to direct the wealth of the nation {| 
to its legitimate use; ‘‘ to scatter blessings o’er a || 
smiling land;’’ and all that is asked, and all that || 


can be received, in return for this effort to serve 
the country, is a participation, for ourselves and | 


our children, in the blessings which it may pro- || 
duce, and that approbation Which is due to an || 
honest and just conduct of affairs, so far as our ] 


efforts can control them. 
When I cast my eyes over the Union, and view | 


it as composed of numerous States, with a people || 


engaged in various pursuits, acted upon by various 


The vast || 
surplus in the Treasury, which it is intended to || 
reduce, is admitted, on all hands, to be fraught \| 
it is an evil, and not a good. || 
The object of the bill is to distribute it among || 





ie 


— 


destined to be one of constant and 
agitation. 
thus equitabl 
not, there will be constant and continuing efforts, 
year after year, as there have heretofore been on 
the part of some of the new States, to grasp for 
themselves the whole golden treasure. Combi- 


nations will be formed; political aspirants will || 


make those lands a fund for political bargain; 
and the nation will be torn and agitated until the 
dazzling mass is, at last, like the snow drift, 


melted away. The new States should desire its || 


final and speedy adjustment. Do they seek for 
a gift of all the lands within their limits? The 
temper of the times, the moral feelings of the com- 
munity, do not permit them to demand, and it 
forbids them even to hope, that they can compass 
that which would be felt to be such great injus- 
tice. Are they watching for a favorable moment 
to press such a measure? Before that time comes 
they who now wish it will cease to have an in- 
terest in it, or to desire it. Look at the progress 
of things: Ohio, now, would suffer much loss by 
a gift to the new States of all the lands within 
them. She would get but a small part of her just 
proportion as one of the twenty-four States. The 
same will be the case with Indiana, Illinois, Ala- 





perplexing | 
The old States should desire to see it | 
settled and put at rest; for if it be || 


| ing or party adherence. 


| works and asa medium for 





| prosperity, by a surrender to them this day of 


all the lands within them. Look at the States 


| which have had the disposition of their own soil; 


and look at those where it has been disposed of 
under our general system, and note their prog- 
ress; and you will comprehend, at a glance, the 
argument which would lead to that conclusion. 
Once again, Mr. President, let me say that I 
trust and hope this will not be received or acted 
on asa party measure. It can be none, within 
the sphere of the honest operation of party feel- 
It cannot, justly and 
honestly, subserve the party in power to retain 
in banks, in rich corporations, to the profit of 
none but fich corporators, an immense amount 


| of public money, the property of the States and 
| of the 


people—money which is necessary to sup- 
ply the wants of that people, both for public 

commerce. repay 
can avow such a motive; no honest man of any 
party can act upon it. On the other hand, can 
any party purpose be subserved, or any party 
object advaneed, by the distribution of this money 
among the States? Not at all. All alike will par- 


| take in its advantages; and all have the power, if 


| the inclination, to aid alike in rendering this ser- 
vice to our common country—our whole country. 








I am not without hope that it will be so con- 
sidered and so acted upon. I see and feel that 
| prejudice, both within and without our Halls, is 


bama, and Mississippi, in a very few years; and, || fast giving way before the reason and the justice 


in a few years more, perhaps, in an equally short 
on with Louisiana and Missouri. Nay, if I 
iad notalready exhausted your patience and my 


own strength, I could prove, to the satisfaction 


of any impartial intellect, that those States would 
now all be injured, retarded in their settlement, 


THE END. 


checked in their onward progress to wealth and 


| of the measure, and the plain, sincere garb of 
| truth in which it is shrouded. I am sure that 
| this bill is destined to become a law. It may not 
this year, but the day is not distant when it will. 
The public eye is upon it. It is seen, it is exam- 
ined, it is comprehended; and, sooner or later, 
public opinion will force it upon our councils. 
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erty, the due administration of justice, which all 
good and orderly men desire, and the possession 
of which makes them love their country and their 
Government, is a bribe. So is the justice which 
a good government renders to individuals who 
have claims upon it; the justice which it renders 
to individual States or masses of men, as well as 
the justice which I ask that it should render to 
all the States, and to the whole people, by the 
passage of this bill, 
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